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A/enA  ^acei  IN  THE 

^lo4A/e^  Uo^dd 


BY  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


Much  as  we  like  our  old  friends 
among  the  flowers,  we  are  always 
eager  to  greet  new  ones.  For  this 
reason  the  annual  announcement  of 
the  All-America  Selections  is  awaited  with 
interest. 

These  selections  have  been  made  every  year 
since  1933  by  a  council  for  that  purpose. 
Beginning  with  annual  flowers,  they 
have  now  added  roses  to  their  list. 

The  testing  gardens  are  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the 
country  to  allow  for 


Richest  reel  so  far 
found  in  the  popular 
marigold  family  is  to 
he  seen  in  Scarlet 
Glow  marigold  (right), 
which  opens  a  ligh1 , 
bright  maroon,  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  to  russet. 


Gardens  will  welcome  this 
new  variety  of  scabiosa,  call¬ 
ed  Peace  scatiiosa  (below). 
Has  pure  white,  fully  double, 
beehive-shaped  flowers. 


— Photographs  courtesy 
of  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer 
Inc.,  and  Waller- 
Franklin  Seed  Co. 


4  Silver  Medal  winner,  Spry  Marigold,  has  several 
rows  of  outer  petals  in  a  rich  maroon,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  very  bright,  light  orange  crest. 

<•  Radiance  petunia,  also  a  silver  medal  winner, 
has  rich  cerise-rose  blossoms  and  will  make  a 
brilliant  show  in  any  garden. 


ed  type  and  free  producing  on  strong  stocky 
plants.  It  is  said  to  come  100  per  cent  true 
from  seed. 

Radiance  petunia  also  receives  a  silver 
medal.  It  is  a  somewhat  richer  cerise-rose 
color  than  the  Red  Radiance  rose,  and  has 
more  life  to  it  because  of  a  yellowish  throat. 
Two-inch  single  flowers  are  borne  early  and 
abundantly  all  season.  The  plants  branch 
freely,  are  of  uniform  habit,  rather  dwarf  and 
stocky  and  a  brilliant  show  for  any  garden. 

Spry  Marigold,  winner  of  a  silver  medal, 
brings  us  a  wonderful  strain  of  the  popular 
dwarf  Harmony  type  of  French  marigold. 
The  several  rows  of  outer  petals  are  rich 
maroon,  surmounted  by  a  very  bright,  light 
orange  crest.  Plants  are  evenly  compact  and 
bushy,  about  9  inches  high  and  blanketed 
with  bloom  from  late  summer  until  frost. 

First  Lady  petunia,  a  silver  medal  winner 
of  the  dwarf  plant  type,  is  strong,  erect  and 
extremely  prolific  with  its  light  pink  single 
flowers.  Flowers  are  about  2V2  inches  across,  a 
light  pure  pink,  free  blooming  and  delightful. 

Rosy  Morn  phlox,  bronze  medal  award,  is 
brilliant  rose  with  a  large  creamy  white  eye. 
It  is  of  the  new  Gigantea  or  very  large-flow¬ 
ered  class  with  big  trusses  of  early  flowers 
about  a  foot  tall. 

Black  Ruby  zinnia  is  a  lilliput  or  pompom 
type,  of  deep  velvety  maroon.  It  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  its  color  and  is  most  effective  when 
used  with  lighter  colors.  Plants  may  be  18 
inches  and  produce  many  flowers  on 

long  stems.  Trials  showed  it  to  come  about 
95  per  cent  true  to  color.  Bronze  medal 
winner. 

Goldsmith  Marigold  awards  us  with  the 
first  of  the  giant  chrysan-  (^Turn  to  Page  6) 


Rosy  Morn 
phlox,  bronze 
medal  award,  is 
a  glowing  rose 
with  a  large 
creamy  white  eye. 


widely  varied  climatic  conditions.  Seeds  for 
these  tests  are  submitted  by  plant  breeders 
from  around  the  world  and  expert  judges 
watch  the  plants  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Awards  are  gold  medal,  silver  medal, 
bronze  medal  and  honorable  mention.  No 
gold  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the  past 
three  years. 

This  year’s  trials  show  that  petunias  and 
marigolds  are  the  most  popular  annuals. 
Blue  Brocade  petunia  gets  the  silver  medal. 
It  is  violet  blue,  all  double,  of  the  giant  fring¬ 


Dairymen  to  Vote  Again  On  Amendments^ See  Page  10. 
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If  she’s  worth  keeping  for  milk, 
she’s  worth  feeding  when  she’s  dry 


oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  fully  informed  patrons 


It’s  easy  to  feed  plenty  of  grain  to 
good  cows  that  are  milking  well.  You 
can  see  the  results  in  the  milk  pail 
every  night  and  morning.  You  have 
to  wait  for  the  results  that  come  from 
feeding  grain  to  dry  cows — but  they 
show  up  just  as  surely  later  on. 

They  show  up  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Well-conditioned  cows  give 
more  milk  when  they  freshen. 

(2)  Well-conditioned  cows  keep  on 
producing  at  a  profit,  longer. 

A  cow  that  freshens  with  her  hide 

The  Next  Big  Step . . . 
Cooperative  Selling 

Every  poll  or  vote  taken  of  G.L.F. 
patrons,  demands  that  cooperative 
selling  of  farm  products  become  an 
important  part  of  the  G.L.F.  system. 

Just  how  farmers  are  using  G.L.F. 
to  do  a  cooperative  selling  job  is 
described  in  the  latest  issue  of  The 
G.L.F.  Patron  pictured  here.  This 
issue  also  describes  the  “Good  Neigh¬ 
bor”  program  on  cooperatively- 
packed  and  -processed  Family  Foods, 
grown  by  G.L.F.  patrons. 

If  you  haven’t  received  your  copy 
of  the  Cooperative  Selling  Edition 


sticking  to  her  ribs  is  not  going  to 
milk  very  long  or  very  much.  But 
when  you  can  pick  up  a  hand  full  of 
hide  along  her  ribs;  when  her  hair  is 
smooth  and  glossy;  when  her  hips 
are  rounded  over  with  a  covering  of 
fat,  she’s  ready  to  start  off  a  new 
production  year  and  keep  going. 

Keep  Her  Gaining 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  feed  her  good 
quality  roughage  and  enough  grain  to 
keep  her  gaining  in  weight.  It  will 
take  from  4  to  8  pounds  of  grain  per 
day,  depending  on  the  cow. 


of  The  G.L.F.  Patron,  drop  a  card 
to  G.L.F.  at  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Home-grown  grains,  especially 
oats,  barley  and  corn  ground  and 
mixed  with  linseed  meal  and  bran 
make  a  fine  dry  cow  ration.  About 
100  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  100 
pounds  of  bran  and  500  pounds  of 
home-grown  grain  make  a  14% 
ration.  It’s  a  good  plan  to  mix  20 
pounds  salt,  20  pounds  steamed  bone 
meal,  and  5  pounds  ground  lime¬ 
stone  with  each  ton  of  mixed  grain. 

Or  you  can  use  one  of  the  G.L.F. 
Dairy  Supplements  with  your  home¬ 
grown  grains  to  get  the  desired  pro¬ 


tein  level.  Minerals  and  molasses  are 
included  in  these  rations. 

G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration  is  made 
especially  for  dry  cows  and  growing 
heifers.  For  farmers  who  do  not  have 
home-grown  grains,  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Fitting 
Ration  for  each  dry  cow  will  help  to 
make  more  milk  and  have  a  better 
cow  left. 

There’s  no  harm  in  feeding  dry 
cows  the  same  feed  that  the  milkers 
get,  except  that  you’re  wasting  a  little 
protein.  The  main  thing  is— feed  ’em. 


Knobby  Tread  Tires 
Now  Available 

G.L.F.  tire  buyers  figured  that  pa¬ 
trons  would  use  a  lot  of  Unico  extra 
traction  tires  this  year.  They  laid  in 
a  big  stock.  It  was  gone  before  the 
first  snow  had  melted. 

In  the  first  month  of  winter,  G.L.F. 
patrons  purchased  three  times  as 
many  of  these  tires  as  they  bought  all 
last  year. 

Working  night  and  day,  the  tire 
factory  has  finally  caught  up  to  the 
demand.  When  this  paper  reaches 
you,  knobby  tires  will  again  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies. 

To  those  patrons  who  had  to  go 


elsewhere  for  their  winter  tires — an 
apology,  and  the  sincere  hope  that 
you  got  a  good  buy. 


A  Louse  is  a  Loss 

Watch  your  cows  and  young  stock 
when  you  turn  them  out  to  clean  the 
stables.  If  they  make  a  bee-line  for 
the  nearest  post  or  tree  and  start 
rubbing  their  necks  and  shoulders, 
look  for  lice.  , 

G.L.F.  has  a  Louse  Powder  that 
really  kills  lice.  Sprinkle  G.L.F. 
Louse  Powder  along  the  spines  of  all 
your  cattle.  Rub  some  into  the  hair 
around  their  necks  and  briskets.  Rub 
some  on  the  inside  of  their  hind  legs. 

Repeat  the  job  ten  days  later. 


I  N  G 
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Buy  Y our  Seed  ^arly  ! 


Corn  of  Good  Qualify  Especially  Scarce 


By  F.  P.  BUSSELL,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


IN  REVIEWING  field  crop  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  year  like  1940,  several 
things  of  interest  stand  out.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  always  urged  the  oat 
grower  to  be  ready  to  sow  as  early  as 
the  land  can  be  worked.  This  past 
spring  the  person  who  was  ready  and 
acted  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  rang  the 
bell.  I  saw  fields  of  early  sown  oats 
which,  at  harvest,  looked  like  80  or 
more  bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  they 
not  been  sown  at  the  time  they  were 
they  could  not  have  been  planted  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  the  yield  would 
probably  have  been  cut  at  least  25%. 

A  quite  similEfr  situation  came  along 
in  late  May  at  corn  planting  time.  Bad 
planting  weather  waits  for  no  man 
and  advance  preparation  for  sowing  is 
the  only  answer. 

Another  feature  of  the  1940  season 
was  the  long  cool  maturing  season  and 
consequent  late  harvest  of  oats  and 
barley  and  of  winter  wheat.  This  last 
crop,  wheat,  is  usually  harvested  about 
mid- July,  but  this  year  was  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Much  of  it  wasn’t  harvested  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  August  or  even  later. 
From  what  I  have  said  regarding  the 
late  ripening  of  wheat  it  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  that  oats  and  barley  were  har¬ 
vested  late,  too.  Such  was  the  case, 
particularly  the  late  sown  fields. 

As  most  folks  know,  1940  was  a  bad 
year  for  winter  barley  and  this  crop  is 
now  in  much  less  favor  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Seasons  like  this  one 
help  farmers  correctly  to  appraise  the 
value  of  a  new  crop.  Winter  wheat 
has  been  an  old  stand-by  and  winter 
barley  came  in  as  a  competitor.  It  has 
some  features  that  make  it  useful.  It 
can  be  sown  in  the  fall  and  relieves 
pressure  on  the  spring  work  schedule. 
It  ripens  earlier  than  wheat,  which 
fact  makes  it  a  good  companion  or 
nurse  crop  for  new  seedings.  During 
several  3''ears,  particularly  1936  and 
1937,  it  generally  outyielded  spring 
sown  barley. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  its 
drawbacks.  To  grow  a  good  crop  of 
winter  barlej’-,  strong,  fertile  land  is 
necessary.  Such  land  is  also  good 
wheat  land.  A  farmer  can  figure  on 
getting  more  bushels  of  barley  from 


an  acre  than  he  can  of  wheat,  but  usu¬ 
ally  wheat  is  worth  considerably  more. 

The  strongest  objection  to  growing 
winter  barley  is,  however,  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  That  is  the  risk  of  losing 
a  crop  through  winter  killing.  To  be 
sure  this  has  been  known  to  happen 
with  wheat,  but  all  of  our  recommend¬ 
ed  wheat  sorts  are  considerably  hardier 
and  cold  resistant  than  any  of  the  win¬ 
ter  barleys. 

Probably  the  crop  which  encounter¬ 
ed  most  grief  was  corn.  To  make  big 
crops,  corn  requires  fertile  soil,  plenty 
of  moisture  and  lots  of  hot  weather 
during  the  growing  season.  The  hot 
weather  failed  to  show  up  except  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  late  July.  Much 
of  the  acreage  was  planted  late  and  got 
off  to  a  slow  start.  On  the  morning 
of  August  25th  frosts  were  general 
and  in  many  areas  actual  freezes  occur¬ 
red.  Most  of  western  New  York  escap¬ 
ed  with  only  minor  injury;  but  instead 
of  having  a  warm  September  as  might 
have  been  expected,  temperatures  gen¬ 
erally  remained  too  low.  This  delayed 
proper  development  and  normal  ripen¬ 
ing.  There  was,  of  course,  consider¬ 
able  salvage  where  the  crop  was  being 
grown  for  ensilage,  but  things  weren’t 
so  happy  in  the  case  of  fields  grown 
for  ripe  grain  —  particularly  where 
seed  corn  was  wanted.  And,  then,  to 
make  matters  still  worse,  some  very 
severe  freezes  occurred  in  October. 
Ears  of  corn  still  in  the  field  at  that 
time  were  carrying  from  25%  to  40% 
moisture  and  some  were  spoiled  entirely 
for  seed  purposes.  Growers  of  29-3  seed 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  sorting.  Need  for 
artificial  heat  and  special  drying 
equipment  was  acute.  The  net  result 
is  that  the  supply  of  locally  grown  seed 
corn  for  planting  the  1941  acreage  is 
decidedly  small. 

This  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  seed  sup¬ 
plies  of  adapted  varieties  were  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere  but  unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  kind  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  which  hit  New  York 
State  also  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  from  that  State  that  we  get  most 
of  our  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  and 
Lancaster  Sure  Crop.  I  am  told  that 
the  crop  there  is  in  precarious  condi¬ 


What  Is  It? — A  farm  inventory  is  a 
list  of  all  the  resources  and  liabilities 
of  a  farm  business  at  a  given  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  value  of  each  item.  It 
is  simply  a  list  of  what  a  farmer  owns 
and  what  he  owes,  together  with  the 
value  of  each  item. 

Why  Take  a  Farm  Inventory? 

1.  For  the  time  spent,  an  inventory 
gives  a  person  more  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  business  than  any 
other  financial  record. 

2.  An  inventory  will  show  a  person  his 
net  worth  above  all  debts. 

3.  Tvvo  farm  inventories  taken  a  year 
apart,  will  show  whether  or  not  the 
farmer  is  getting  ahead  financially 
and  how  much. 

4.  An  inventory  provides  a  valuable 
list  of  property  for  use  in  case  of 
fire  ordn  settling  an  estate. 

5.  An  inventory  makes  a  good  basis  for 
preparing  a  credit  statement  to  use 
in  applying  for  credit. 

6.  An  inventory  helps  put  a  farm  on  a 
business  basis. 

When  To  Take  a  Farm  Inventory — For 
most  general  farms,  the  best  time  to 
take  an  inventory  is  between  January 
1  and  March  1.  For  strictly  poultry 
farms,  the  best  time  is  about  November 
1.  Convenience  is  the  most  important 
consideration.  If  the  inventory  is  to  be 
used  for  computing  income  tax  the  best 
time  to  take  it  is  January  1.  The  in¬ 
ventory  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  each  year. 

How  to  Take  a  Farm  Inventory —  All 
that  is  needed  to  take  a  farm  inven¬ 
tory  is  paper  and  pencil,  a  yardstick  or 
measuring  tape,  a  farm  inventory  book, 
and  about  a  half  day’s  time.  Farm  in¬ 
ventory  books  containing  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  taking  an  inventory  and  space 
for  recording  the  inventories  for  several 
years  are  available  from  the  offices  of 
county  agricultural  agents  or  fnom  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  taking  a  farm 
inventory  is  to  go  over  the  farm  and 


list  each  item  of  property  in  the  in¬ 
ventory  book  with  its  value.  The  next 
thing  is  to  list  such  things  as  cash  on 
hand  or  in  banks,  stocks  or  bonds  own¬ 
ed,  etc.,  and  all  bills,  accounts  and  debts 
that  a  person  owes  or  that  anyone 
owes  him.  The  third  step  is  to  add  up 
the  value  of  the  different  items  a  per¬ 
son  owns  and  find  the  net  worth. 

Setting  Values  When  Taking  an  Inven¬ 
tory — In  fixing  values  on  the  various 
items  of  farm  property,  one  should  use 
his  best  judgment  in  estimating  what 
the  animal  or  article  would  sell  for  if 
he  had  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
which  to .  dispose  of  it.  This  will  us¬ 
ually  be  about  the  price  one  would 
have  to  pay  for  something  just  as  good 
at  a  well-attended  farm  auction. 

The  Farm  Credit  Statement 

A  farm  credit  statement  is  simply  a 
summary  of  a  farmer’s  inventory  to¬ 
gether  with  some  additional  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
amount  and  kind  of  life  and  auto  in¬ 
surance  carried,  land  class  in  which 
farm  is  located,  etc. 

There  is  no  type  of  farming  that 
does  not  use  credit  in  some  form.  The 
cheapest  place  to  get  short  term  farm 
credit  is  at  a  bank  or  a  Production 
Credit  Association.  Merchants  and 
dealers  are  in  much  better  shape  to 
handle  farm  supplies  than  credit.  For 
this  reason,  credit  obtained  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  dealers  frequently  costs 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as 
that  from  a  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  or  a  bank. 

There  are  many  farmers  using  mer¬ 
chant  and  dealer  credit  who  are  in 
good  enough  financial  condition  so  that 
banks  or  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  would  be  glad  to  loan  them  money 
if  they  asked  for  credit  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  The  best  way  for  a  farmer  to 
find  out  if  he  is  entitled  to  credit  is  by 
presenting  a  credit  statement  to  his 
local  banker  or  Production  Credit  As¬ 
sociation. 


Owned  by  Ernest  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  this  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewe  took  the  following  prizes  last  fall:  first  at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair; 
first  prize  and  grand  champion  at  the  Danbury,  Connecticut,  Fair.  In  fact,  at  Dan¬ 
bury,  entries  of  sheep  and  swine  from  the  Quaker  Lane  Farm  brought  hack  sixteen 
ribbons.  On  this  farm  you  will  also  find  an  excellent  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 


tion  and  that  practically 
no  seed  will  germinate 
high  enough  to  warrant 
its  importation  and  use. 

Just  how  planting  needs 
are  to  be  met  next  spring 
is  something  to  think 
about.  It  takes  about 
200,000  bushels  of  corn  to 
plant  the  normal  New 
York  silage  and  grain 
acreage.  (  Editor^s  Note  f 
And  about  an  equal 
amount  for  other  States 
in  the  Northeast.) 

Where  it  is  coming  from 
we  don’t  yet  know.  I 
would  guess  that  there 
will  be  about  20,000  bush¬ 
els  of  certified  29-3  and  a 
little  home  grown  Cor¬ 
nell  11,  but  aside  from 
these  the  needed  supply 
will  have  to  be  gotten 
from  sources  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  most  like¬ 
ly  solution  is  hybrid  corn 
from  the  Corn  Belt.  Care 
here  is  necessary.  Hy¬ 
brids  adapted  to  areas  of  similar  grow¬ 
ing  season  to  our  own,  may  and  should 
work  out  pretty  well,  but  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  those  that  are  of  too  late 
maturity  to  make  good  ensilage.  Since 
such  hybrid  seed  will  cost  more  than 


John  A.  Hall  of  Lockport,  prominent  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  fruit  grower,  has  built  the  first  controlled  atmo¬ 
sphere  storage  plant  for  apples  in  Western  New  York. 
This  fall  he  put  away  some  2000  bushels  of  McIntosh 
apples  which  he  expects  to  take  out  next  mid-summer 
in  practically  the  same  condition  as  the  day  they  were 
picked,  thanks  to  this  new  method.  Picture  shows  Mr. 
Hall  at  the  “control  box”  which  show's  the  percentages 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the  hermetically-sealed 
storage  room. 


farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  pay, 
there  will  be  a  temptation  for  seeds¬ 
men  to  pick  up  lots  where  surpluses 
exist,  lots  available  at  bargain  prices. 
However,  the  better  wholesale  seed 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Second  Vote  Ordered  on  Milk 
Amendments 

ATRYMEN  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  defeated  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  A,2^riculture  to 
the  dairy  marketing  Order.  It  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  dairymen  voting  to  approve  the 
amendments.  When  the  ballots  were  counted,  ap¬ 
proximately  6o%  favored  the  amendments,  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  number  required  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Tn  our  last  issue  we  explained  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Order  asked  for  by  the  dairymen  and 
their  organizations  were  turned  down  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  in  their  place  the 
Department  suggested  amendments  of  its  own. 
When  we  heard  that  Department  officials  threat¬ 
ened  to  remove  the  Order  if  their  amendments 
were  not  approved,  we  telegraphed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wickard,  asking  if  this 
was  true,  and  received  a  telegram  from  his  sec¬ 
retary  stating  in  effect  that  the  Department  ex¬ 
pected  to  remove  the  Order  unless  the  dairymen 
approved  the  Department’s  recommendations. 

Informed  that  the  amendments  had  been  de¬ 
feated,  Governor  T.ehman  and  Commissioner 
Noyes  hurried  to  Washington  to  see  Secretary 
Wickard.  Thev  made  an  appeal  for  the  contin-  ^ 
uance  of  the  Order,  pointing  out  that  to  remove 
it  at  this  time  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to 
dairy  farmers’  income.  Regardless  of  the  final 
outcome,  the  thanks  of  all  dair3'"men  go  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Commissioner  for  their  ef¬ 
forts.  Secretary  Wickard  agreed  to  consider  this 
plea.  Later  he  announced  that  farmers  would  be 
given  another  opportunity  in  January  to  vote 
on  the  amendments  and  stated  definitelv  that  if 
they  are  again  rejected,  the  Order  will  be  re¬ 
moved  February  i. 

This  “second  chance”  statement  removed  none 
of  the  objections  which  dairymen  have  had  to  the 
amendments  as  submitted  and  changes  in  no 
way  the  arbitrar}^  attitude  of  the  Department  to 
which  dair\TOen  have  objected  so  bitterly. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  amendments,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  confronting  dairymen  is  far  broader  than 
the  mere  consideration  of  them.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  this.  Are  dairymen  to  be  free  to  express 
their  honest  convictions  without  coercion,  or  must 
they  in  the  future  be  rubber  stamps  _or  ditto 
marks?  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
say  “approve  these  amendments  or  we  will  re¬ 
move  the  Order”  why  take  the  trouble  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  holding  a  referendum? 

Our  democracy  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
three  departments  of  government — legislative,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  judicial.  Congress  passed  the 
law  under  which  marketing  orders  are  written 
and  included  in  that  law  a  provision  that  produc¬ 
ers  be  permitted  to  vote  for  or  against  an  Order 
as  well  as  changes  in  it.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  charged  with  administering  the  Orders. 
When  Orders  are  administered  in  a  way  that  re¬ 
moves  the  right  of  farmers  to  vote  freely,  it  may 
be  time  to  appeal  to  the  Courts  which  are  set 
up  to  safeguard  our  fundamental  rights. 

Plans  for  the  New  Year 

ON  THE  2Tst  of  December  our  friend  the 
sun  ceased  to  travel  south  and  started  on  his 
long  journey  back  to  the  Northeast  again.  Cold 
days  and  much  winter  are  still  ahead,  but  the 
days  are  beginning  to  iengthen,  and  with  them 
come  new  plans  and  new  hope  for  all  those  who 
dwell  close  to  the  land. 


In  those  plans  let’s  include  some  things  that 
will  make  more  interest  and  fun.  Lefs  try  some 
nczv  things.  On  our  front  page  this  time  Mrs. 
Huckett  tells  us  about  some  new  varieties  of. 
flowers.  Get  some  seeds  and  try  some  of  them 
out.  I  have  grown  flowers  for  years  as  a  relief 
to  the  worrying  problems  of  the  world. 

On  the  farm  itself,  why  not  plan  now  to  try  a 
piece  of  alfalfa  if  you  have  not  already  done  so? 
Cost  accounts  show  that  alfalfa  pays  just  about 
the  best  of  any  farm  crop.  I  am  planning  to  grow 
this  year  some  soybeans  for  our  own  talDle.  May¬ 
be  we  won’t  like  them,  but  it  will  be  fun  to  try 
them. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  new  grasses  and  clovers.  Every  farm¬ 
er  ought  to  give  birdsfoot  trefoil  a  chance  to 
prove  or  disprove  itself. 

Well,  the  sky  is  the  limit.  I’m  not  suggesting 
that  anyone  plunge  on  any  of  these  things,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  can  be  made  to  add  a  lot  of 
interest  to  farming,  offsetting  some  of  the  wor¬ 
ries,  and,  also,  some  of  the  new  crops  and  grasses 
might  prove  very  profitable  ventures  for  you. 

Get  the  new  catalogs,  find  something  that  in¬ 
terests  you,  talk  it  over  with  your  county  agent, 
or  write  American  Agriculturist,  and  then  go 
ahead  and  have  some  fun. 

Congratulations,  Supervisors ! 

HE  BOARD  of  Supervisors  of  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  announces  a  substantial 
reduction  in  their  county  budget  for  the  corping 
year,  a  reduction  which  will  show  up  well  in 
lower  taxes. 

Across  the  Northeast  are  some  other  public 
officials  who  in  spite  of  criticism  have  insisted 
that  costs  of  government  must  be  reduced  even 
though  we  have  to  get  along  without  so  many 
government  services. 

Supervisors  and  others  who  make  this  fight 
for  you  and  me  as  taxpayers  should  be  commend¬ 
ed  and  should  have  the  hearty  support  of  tax¬ 
payers,  and  we  should  remember  that  we  have 
no  right  to  continue  to  demand  government  ser¬ 
vice  on  one  hand  and  then  be  mad  about  the 
mounting  costs  of  taxation  on  the  other.  “You 
can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.” 

,  Meeting  the  Labor  Problem 

During  the  coming  season  farmers  will  be 
faced  with  one  of  the  greatest  farm  labor 
shortages  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  Farmers 
don’t  need  to  be  told  that  in  recent  years  farm 
help  has  been  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer ;  but  ^ 
now  with  the  draft  and  with  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  by  both  government  and  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  not  going  to  be  much  help  left  for 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil,  even  if  he  has  money 
to  pay  the  higher  wages  which  will  be  demanded. 

The  problem,  ther^,  with  many  farmers  comes 
down  to  figuring  ways  and  means  of  getting 
along  without  hired  help.  Some  planning  right 
now  on  how  to  do  this  may  save  a  lot  of  worry 
and  money  later. 

In  any  plan  to  cut  labor  costs,  farm  machinery 
will  play  a  bigger  and  bigger  part.  That  means 
not  only  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  in  some 
cases,  but  it  means  using  these  winter  days  to 
put  every  piece  of  equipment  on  the  farm  in 
order  and  have  it  ready  to  go  without  delay 
when  the  season  opens.  I  never  get  over  wonder¬ 
ing  why  so  many  farmers  leave  so  much  machin¬ 
ery  outdoors.  More  machinery  rusts  out  than 
wears  out.  Paint,  and  a  little  elbow  grease  will 
do  a  lot  toward  keeping  the  farm  machines  in 


order. 

In  the  plan  to  cut  labor  costs,  there  should 
be  some  figuring  on  crops  that  can  be  raised  with 
the  least  amount  of  labor.  One  example  is  more 
pasture  improvement  so  that  the  cows  can  har¬ 
vest  their  own  crop.  In  ordinar\^  times,  more 
grass  farming  will  cut  labor,  but  there  is  some, 
doubt  whether  grass  farming  can  be  carried  too 
far  in  war  time. 

Thousands  of  farmers  waste  time  and  labor 
at  chore  time.  Some  study  of  the  barns  would 
show  where  miles  of  travel  could  be  cut  down 
by  a  few  changes  and  at  little  cost.  Why  is  it 
that  some  farmers  always  get  their  work  done 
ahead  of  time,  while  others  are  always  behind? 
/  think  the  anszucr  is  in  good  management  of 
time.  One  works  as  hard  as  the  other,  but  one 
works  to  a  plan  and  the  other  doesn’t. 

A  Huge  Cost  to  Dairymen 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  dairy  barn,  take  a 
look  at  your  cows  and  remember  that  in 
five  or  six  years  from  now,  if  you  are  an  average 
dair^'man,  every  one  of  your  present  animals  will 
be  gone.  That’s  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  is  a  turnover  of  about  i8  per  cent,  or  nearly 
one-fifth,  of  dairy  cows  ever\'  year,  and  of  lOO 
per  cent  of  them  in  five  or  six  3^ears. 

In  New  York  State,  about  240,000  dairy  cows 
have  to  be  replaced  each  3^ear.  When  figuring  the 
cost  of  milk  production,  I  wonder  how  many 
dair3mien  remember  this  huge  cost  for  replace¬ 
ments,  and  the  cost  is  there,  of  course,  whether 
you  buy  your  replacements  or  raise  them.  The 
job  is  to  find  some  means  that  will  lengthen  the 
productive  life  of  the  cow  and  to  make  replace-- 
ments  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  so  as  to  cut 
this  big  loss. 

Into  this  problem  comes  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  better  to  buy  replacements  or  to  raise 
them.  Two  dalr3^men  will  take  opposite  sides  on 
this  question  and  both  be  right,  for  it  depends 
upon  a  man’s  own  conditions.  As  a  usual  thing, 
however,  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  raise  your 
calves  than  to  bu3c  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  breeding  plan,  and  this  is  where 
artificial  insemination  may  help. 

A  second  step  in  cutting  the  cost  of  new  cows 
is  a  disease  control  plan  that  will  help  to  lengthen 
the  average  life  of  the  herd  and  improve  produc¬ 
tion  during  their  life. 

And  the  third  step  in  saving  money  on  replace¬ 
ments  is  to  do  a  better  job  of  buying  new  cows 
than  most  dair3unen  do.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way,  either  through  a  dairy  cow  buying  coopera¬ 
tive  or  otherwise,  that  when  a  farmer  pays  a 
good  price  he  should  be  sure  of  getting  a  good 
cow.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case  now. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ARED  VAN  WAGENEN  says  that  one  of 
the  things  he  likes  to  do  is  to  wander  around 
old  graveyards,  read  the  epitaphs  on  the  stones, 
and  speculate  and  philosophize  on  the  folks  who 
walked  the  roads  of  the  world  in  other  da3^s.  I, 
too,  like  to  do  that.  Maybe  I  shouldn’t  laugh,  but 
I  often  do  at  the  funny  epitaphs  on  the  stones, 
some  of  them  so  old  that  one  can  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  spell  them  out. 

In  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  a  Boston  grave¬ 
yard  stands  an  old  stone  showing  marks  of  age 
and  neglect.  It  bears  this  inscription; 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Eben  Harvey,  who 
departed  this  life  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by 
a  cow  kicking  him  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1853.  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 
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have  occasionally  dared  that  supersti¬ 
tion  to  brag  about  having  milked  by 
hand  one  night  31  cows  in  a  neighbor’s 
dairy,  when  the  owner  was  away.  When 
working  in  the  farm  fields,  it  always 
rested  me  to  stop  at  5  o’clock  to  do 
the  chores,  particularly  to  milk,  rather 
than  to  continue  with  the  outdoor  jobs. 

Across  the  bridge  from  our  farm, 
possibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  butter  factory,  to  which  we  deliv¬ 
ered  our  milk — six  or  seven  40-quart 
cans  of  it — usually  delivered  on  a  long 
sleigh  even  in  the  summer.  What  a 
kick  I  got  out  of  helping  to  fill  several 


to  a  small  boy  it  seemed  a  fairyland — 
and  still  does. 

One  spring  day  my  brothers  and  I 
were  drawing  out  manure.  A1  was 
working  from  the  top  of  the  load, 
while  Fay  stood  on  the  ground  forking 
it  off  from  the  back  of  the  wagon 
box.  Fay  bent  over  to  pet  the  dog  and 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  Al, 
who  let  drive  with  a  big  forkful  right 
in  the  middle  of  Fay’s  back.  Fay 
straightened  with  one  wild  yell  and 
started  for  Al  with  his  dung  fork, 
while  Al  gave  a  flying  leap  from  the 
load,  struck  the  ground  running,  and 


SYNOPSIS — The  first  chapter  of  this  unusual  and  most  interesting  story  by 
Carl  and  Ed  sets  the  scenes  for  the  story  in  the  old  horse  and  buggy  days  on 
New  York  farms  when  the  authors  were  young,  and  then  relates  in  humorotis 
style  many  of  the  early  adventures  of  the  writers.  Chapter  III  in  the  last 
issue  was  filled  with  funny  stories  of  old-time  hired  men. 

You  can  pick  up  the  story  anywhere,  but  you  will  miss  much  if  you  don’t  go 
back  and  read  the  first  chapters.  Don’t  forget  that  Carl  and  Ed  are  challeng¬ 
ing  their  readers  to  guess  which  writing  is  which.  Don’t  forget,  also, 
that  AMERICAN  AGRICCLTITRIST  is  offering  .$25  in  prizes  for  the 
best  letters  telling  6f  your  own  actual  experiences  on  the  farm  or  in 
a  farm  neighborhood  either  in  recent  years  or  back  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days. 
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The  feeling  of  a  boy  going  from 
a  life  and  a  neighborhood  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  into  another 
valley  and  a  strange  community,  going 
from  a  small  farm  to  a  large  one,  is 
best  compared  with  what  your  feelings 
or  mine  might  be  were  we  expecting 
tomorrow  to  take  a  trip  to  Mars.  Talk 
about  going  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown!  Moving  day  to  me  was  it  to 
the  nth  degree. 

For  weeks  I  had  heard  the  folks  dis¬ 
cuss  the  coming  event  which  would 
take  place  on  March  1,  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  moving  day  in  farm  communi¬ 
ties.  I  knew,  also,  that  the  folks  had 
been  out  on  long  trips  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  considering  farms  which  were  for 
rent,  talking  with  their  landlords  over 
the  conditions  and  possibilities.  And  I 
knew  when  the  decision  on  a  certain 
farm  had  been  made. 

Then  came  the  last  two  or  three  days 
of  February,  and  I  saw  the  carpets  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  and  all  of  the  dishes  pack¬ 
ed  except  those  necessary  for  last  min¬ 
ute  use.  I  saw  the  first  loads  of  furni¬ 
ture  piled  on  the  hay  rigging  on  the 
big  bob  sleds,  ready  to  leave  early  in 
the  morning.  And  then,  wonder  of 
wonders,  came  the  last  load,  the  load 
on  which  my  younger  brother  and  I 
were  going.  It  was  a  cold,  blustery  late 
winter  day,  but  what  did  that  matter; 
we  were  young,  our  blood  flowed  fast 
and  warm.  I  remember  the  covered 
bridge,  and  the  problem  its  bare  floor 
presented  to  my  older  brother  who  was 
driving  the  load.  With  no  snow  on  the 
bridge,  the  chances  were  we’d  get  half¬ 
way  across  it  and  be  stuck.  So  we 
took  shovels  and  carried  snow  from  a 
drift  to  spread  it  where  the  runners 
would  go  on  the  bridge  floor.  'Ihen  we 
went  across  all  right. 

Down  the  valley  several  miles  we 
went,  then  up  over  the  mountain  road, 
’till  finally,  after  crossing  the  flat,  we 
could  look  down  into  the  distant  valley, 
the  new  land  where  we  were  to  live 
for  coming  years.  No  pioneer  marking 
the  path  for  his  band  through  the  for¬ 
est  ever  was  more  thrilled  at  the  new 


land  which  he 
found  than  we 
were  when  we 
stood  on  the  top 
of  a  load  of 
household  goods 
and  saw  the 
creek  in  the 
valley  below, 
winding  down 
through  that 
distant,  ancient 
valley  which 
was  to  be  our 
future  home. 

Down  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  we  came  and  then  for  several  miles 
more  down  the  valley  road,  every  bit 
of  landscape,  even  though  buried  in 
snow,  having  its  own  particular  inter¬ 
est.  Then  finally  we  came  to  the  farm 
itself  where  we  were  to  live.  Many 
who  read  this  will  remember  that  the 
first  thing  they  did,  when  as  small 
boys  they  moved  into  a  new  house,  was 
to  run  from  room  to  room  to  explore 
the  wonders  of  the  new  dwelling  place. 
We  did  that.  And  then  to  the  big  dairy 
barn  to  discover  the  long  rows  of  cat¬ 
tle  which  were  ours  to  work  with  and 
to  care  for,  the  big  haymow  and  the 
silo,  and  after  that  we  rushed  to  see 
the  horse  barn  and  all  the  equipment 
which  goes  to  make  a  farm. 

Of  all  the  days  of  boyhood  and  youth 
I  think  that  first  summer  on  the 
Charlie  Richardson  farm,  before  I  be¬ 
gan  to  work  out  for  the  neighbors,  was 
the  most  interesting.  I  can  still  shut 
my  eyes  and  go  into  that  long  hen¬ 
house  where  there  were  perhaps  200 
White  Leghorn  hens.  Up  to  that  time 
the  folks  had  paid  little  attention  to 
poultry.  Their  small  number  of  hens 
laid  a  few  eggs  in  the  spring  that  help¬ 
ed  to  buy  the  groceries  and  furnish  a 
few  roosters  to  eat  in  the  early  fall. 
But  now  each  night  Father  or  one  of 
us  boys  would  go  into  the  house  and 
bring  out  a  milk  pail  full  of  eggs.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  cheap,  so  many  of 
them  seemed  to  me  like  a  gold  mine, 
and  no  doubt  they  did  add  materially 
to  the  farm  income. 

It  was  out  by  that  henhouse  one 
warm  spring  day  a  little  later  that  I 
tried  by  means  of  a  kerosene  light  to 
fill  some  kind  of  a  bag  full  of  hot  air 
so  as  to  have  a  balloon  ascension.  'The 
balloon  did  not  go  up,  but  the  henhouse 
darn  well  did,  for  I  tipped  over  the 
light  and  started  a  fire  which  by  val¬ 
iant  efforts  I  managed  to  put  out  — 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
said  anything  about  that  little  misad¬ 
venture. 

It  was  on  this  farm  that  I  first  learn¬ 
ed  to  milk,  a  job  in  which  I  took  much 
pride  and  have  always  liked.  I  have  a 
superstition  against  bragging,  but  I 
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milk  cans  right  up  to  the  top  in  one 
milking,  always  hoping  and  hoping 
that  the  cows  I  milked  would  do  a  little 
better  than  they  did  the  day  before. 

We  do  a  lot  of  kicking — and  rightly 
— these  days  about  the  low  price  of 
milk,  but  I  have  often  thought  of  that 
spring  when  we  delivered  milk— 6  full 
cans  of  it — every  day  to  that  creamery 
and  received  in  payment  about  40c  a 
can,  Ic  a  quart.  Yet  I  think  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  more  prosperous  that  spring 
than  they  ever  had  been  before.  Costs 
of  production,  cost  of  living,  taxes,  and 
other  costs  were  low.  Life  was  simple, 
life  was  good! 

The  owner  of  the  creamery  was  a 
high-strung,  nervous  young  man,  given 
to  violent  fits  of  temper.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  having  trouble  with  his  engine 
boiler.  Now  try  if  you  can  to  think 
of  a  more  nerve-racking  situation  than 
this:  Supposing  you  had  had  deliver¬ 
ed  to  you  a  hundred  or  more  cans  of 
milk,  which  you  knew  must  be  separ¬ 
ated  and  churned  and  taken  care  of 
immediately  if  the  milk  was  to  be  sav¬ 
ed,  and  if  you  were  to  keep  out  of 
bankruptcy.  Supposing  that  all  that 
great  volume  of  milk  stared  you  in  the 
face  and  your  old  boiler  went  bad;  sup¬ 
posing  you  had  no  steam  for  heating 
water,  nor  power.  What  would  you  do? 
Maybe  just  what  our  young  friend  did 
one  morning.  He  took  a  large  sledge 
hammer  and  with  loud  curses  proceed¬ 
ed  to  knock  his  engine  to  pieces!  'Then 
he  was  in  trouble!  He  had  to  import 
by  horse  and  buggy  a  master  mechan¬ 
ic  from  a  town  10  miles  away  to  re¬ 
pair  his  engine.  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  in  the  meantime  to  his  milk, 
but  I  have  always  had  a  fellow  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  him  when  crises  like 
that  arise  in  my  life.  Like  many  oLher 
men  for  whom  life  got  too  thick  in  the 
old  settled  communities,  this  fellow 
went  to  California. 

I  have  always  liked  to  have  the  care 
of  stock,  gardens,  flowers,  and  the 
crops  of  the  field.  I  suppose  some  of 
that  feeling  was  fixed  in  my  heart  dur¬ 
ing  that  summer  of  ’98.  We  tapped  the 
maple  grove,  drew  out  the  manure  and 
planted  the  crops.  The  hens  laid,  the 
milk  flowed,  and  the  crops  grew,  and 


went  up  the  hill  and  over  the  fence  as 
if  the  Devil  was  after  him — as  indeed 
he  was,  for  if  Fay  had  ever  caught 
him  at  that  particular  moment  it 
would  have  been  just  too  bad. 

Fay  had  a  habit  of  stopping  while 
milking  to  rub  his  upper  lip  with  his 
finger  nail  while  his  thoughts  were  far 
from  cows  and  farming.  In  the  stable 
was  a  big  round  watering  trough  with 
a  force  pump  nearby.  One  time  while 
Fay  was  sitting  at  a  cow  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  abstraction,  I  carefully  placed 
the  force  pump  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  trained  it  on  him,  and  let  drive. 
It  pretty  nearly  washed  him  off  from 
the  stool.  I  just  made  the  barnyard 
fence  in  time  and  went  over  it  with¬ 
out  touching  the  top  board!  Though  Al 
and  I  could  both  outrun  Fay,  we  well 
knew  from  sad  experience  what  he 
could  do  with  us  if  he  once  got  a 
chance. 

That  same  fall.  Fay  and  I  were  cut¬ 
ting  corn  by  hand,  getting  ready  for 
the  silo-filling  gang.  Like  all  of  the 
old-time  hand  jobs,  there  was  an  art 
to  cutting  corn.  You  took  a  long  reach 
in  with  your  left  hand,  bent  the  stalks 
toward  you,  and  then  slid  the  razor¬ 
like  corn  knife  along  from  the  bottom, 
dropped  the  armful  of  corn  in  a  bundle 
as  you  stepped  ahead  for  the  next 
reach.  In  reaching  my  left  hand  in,  I 
struck  it  against  the  corn  knife,  cut¬ 
ting  the  forefinger  almost  to  the  bone. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  d— ,’’  said  Fay.  “Look 
what  you’ve  done,  with  all  this  corn  to 
cut.  Go  to  the  house  and  let  Ma  do  it 
up  and  hurry  back.’’ 

I  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  start¬ 
ed  in  again,  and  some  way  or  other 
struck  the  other  side  of  the  same 
finger  against  the  knife,  cutting  an¬ 
other  gash  in  from  the  opposite  way  so 
that  the  end  of  the  finger  just  about 
hung  loose.  I  still  carry  those  scars. 

Fay  was  mad.  “Here  we  are  with  a 
silo-filling  gang  coming  tornorrow  and 
you  do  a  dam-fool  thing  like  that!  I 
think  you  did  it  on  purpose.’’  Older 
brother  sympathy! 

After  silo  filling  and  potato  digging, 
when  the  weather  got  cold  along  late 
in  November,  we  killed  the  hogs.  1 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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themum-flowered  class.  It  is  golden 
orange,  branches  from  the  base,  grows 
2  to  4  ft.  high,  is  really  an  enlarged 
golden  Dixie  Sunshine,  but  blooming 
early  and  freely.  Bronze  medal  win¬ 
ner. 

Violet  Gem  petunia  is  just  a  ball  of 
a  plant.  Only  6  inches  tall  and  very 
compact,  this  miniature  is  covered  with 
1%  inch  star-shaped  violet-blue  single 
flowers.  It  is  an  edging,  rockery  or  pot 
plant,  and  unique.  Honorable  mention. 

Peace  scabiosa,  pure  white  with  fully 
double  beehive-shaped  flowers,  about 
1%"  across,  is  another  grand  garden 
variety,  a  counterpart  to  Heavenly 
Blue,  a  1940  variety.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Scarlet  Glow  marigold,  a  dwarf 
double  French  variety,  opens  the  rich¬ 
est  red  so  far  found  in  this  popular 
family.  It  opens  a  light,  bright  ma¬ 


roon,  gradually  changing  to  russet. 
Honorable  mention. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  annuals  finally 
chosen  by  the  All-America  Selections 
Council  are  many  other  recent  interest¬ 
ing  and  worthy  novelties,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  may  belong-  to  the  “regular”  class. 

The  familiar  red  salvia,  long  a  favor¬ 
ite  late-summer  blooming  plant,  is  now 
augmented  by  new  and  delicate  colors. 
Salvia  Welwyn  Pink,  a  beautiful  pure 
pink,  has  been  developed  by  Mrs.  H. 
Pratt  of  Welwyn,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Welwyn  White,  Welwyn  Purple  and 
Welwyn  Mahogany  Red  are  other  new 
varieties  of  salvia  which  have  caused 
much  comment  at  the  Gardens  on 
Parade  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  will  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  bedding  plants. 

Petunia  Martha  Washington  has  been 


such  a  favorite  with  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  new  General  Washington 
will  be  well  received.  General  Wash¬ 
ington  petunia  has  the  same  fine,  com¬ 
pact  ball,  well  ruffled  blooms  and  free 
flowering;  flowers  have  large  open 
throats,  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  bell  part  of  the  bloom  is  a  rich 
velvety  amaranth  red,  with  a  reddish- 
black  throat. 

Aster  Jean  Boyd  is  a  warm  cerise 
red,  early  blooming,  base  branching, 
about  20  inches  high,  and  keeps  well  as 
a  cut  flower. 

Home  gardeners  are  fond  of  nastur¬ 
tiums,  because  they  are  easy  to  grow. 
An  exquisite  shade  of  cherry  rose  is 
found  in  the  new  nasturtium  by  the 
name  Cherry  Rose.  Plants  are  dwarf 
and  bushy,  1  ft.  tall,  auid  the  semi¬ 
double  flowers  grow  up  to  3  inches 
across. 

The  verbena  is  one  of  our  very  use¬ 
ful  annuals  and  especially  now  that  it 
may,  be  had  in  such  luscious  colors — 
lavender,  white,  violet  and  various 
shades  of  pink  and  red.  The  individu¬ 
al  florets  of  the  Giants  measure  one 
inch  across. 

Annual  pinks,  besides  the  familiar 


2-PLOW  MODEL  WC 

*960  r 

Lights,  Starter 
and  Air  Tires 

Pulls  two  plows 
wherever  you  want  to 
go  ...  Up  to  5  miles 
an  hour.  High  Traction 
Differential  —  when 
one  wheel  slips,  the 
other  grips.  “Cas- 
tered”  front  wheels 
with  8“  instant  dodge. 


NEW  2-ROW  MODELC 

*595  r 

Air  tires.  Lights, 

Starter,  Muffler 

The  tractor  with  Sealed 
Reservoir  bearings,  no 
daily  greasing!  Tool¬ 
bar  cultivator,  hand 
or  hydraulic  lift,  4- 
row  attachment.  Like 
WC,  has  “castered" 
quick  -  dodge  front 
wheels. 
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1-PLOW  MODEL  B 

F.O.B.MIL 
ON  RUBBER 

♦cm  with  Starter, 
♦D/uLights, Muffler 

Now  you  can  break  the  tether  that  confines  you 
to  the  cramped  circle  of  horse  or  slow- tractor 
farming.  Here’s  the  cure  for  that  feeling  of 
going  ‘round  and  ‘round,  getting  nowhere  .  .  . 
doing  chores  by  lantern -light,  cleaning  stable, 
harnessing,  currying,  using  up  feed  winter 
and  summer  that  you  need  for  money-income 
livestock. 

An  Allis- Chalmers  tractor  gives  you  the  power 
to  carry  out  your  lifelong  plans  .  .  .  grow  new 
cash-earning  crops  and  harvest  the  seed  with 
your  All-Crop  Harvester.  At  last  you  have  the 
speed  to  get  ahead  of  weeds  and  stay  ahead. 

Listen  to  the  sweet  hum  o£  that  Allis-Chalmers  motor 
.  .  .  with  Power -Flash  governor,  copper -alloy  cylinder 
liners,  and  more  cubic  inches  of  piston  displacement 
(actucd  power)  per  dollar.  It’s  a  million- dollar  feeling . . . 
coming  home  to  an  early  supper  .  .  .  yo\ir  family  waiting 
for  you  -with  a  cheery  greeting.  A  bigger  circle  of  the  good 
things  on  eeuth  are  yours  -with  Allis-Chalmers  power! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  34  Tractor  Div.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  catalogs 
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□  WC  Tractor  (2-plow) 
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□  Power  Mower 

□  Planters 
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Named  for  the  Father  of  our  country. 
General  WashingJ;on  petunia  is  a  hand¬ 
some  new  variety  in  a  rich  velvety  ama¬ 
ranth  red. 

forms,  have  deeply  cut  petals  and  vary 
in  color  from  pure  white  to  very  deep 
crimson. 

Chinese  forget-me-nots  are  no  long¬ 
er  just  one  shade  of  blue;  they  now 
come  in  white  and  various  shades  of 
light  and  medium  blue. 

Besides  the  new  introductions,  it 
seems  a  good  plan  to  look  back  over 
the  introductions  of  the  past  few  years 
and  see  which  ones  apparently  have 
come  to  stay.  Among  those  we  list  the 
following : 

Ageratum,  Midget  Blue;  alyssum, 
Violet  Queen;  antirrhinum,  Rosalie  and 
the  entire  group  o{  Super  Majestic 
rust  resistant  Snapdragons;  asters,  El 
Monte  and  Los  Angeles;  calendula. 
Camp  Fire  arid  Orange  Kmg;  calliopsis, 
Drummondi  Golden  Crown;  entire 
group  of  cosmos  Sensation;  Forget- 
me-not,  Firmament;  dahlia  Unwin  hy¬ 
brids;  delphiniums.  Pacific  Giant;  hol¬ 
lyhock,  Indian  Spring;  morning  glories. 
Heavenly  Blue  and  Scarlet  O’Hara; 
marigolds,  Lemon  all-double.  Orange 
all-double,  Burpee  gold,  Guinea  gold, 
yellow  supreme  and  the  entire  group 
of  chrysanthemum-flowered  incurved; 
the  entire  group  of  semi-double  Gleam 


Home  g^ardeners  are  fond  of  nasturtiums, 
because  they  are  easy  to  grow.  An  ex¬ 
quisite  shade  of  cherry  rose  is  found  In 
this  new  one,  named  Cherry  Rose. 

nasturtium;  petunias,  Hollywood  Star, 
Topaz  Rose,  Martha  Washington,  and 
Velvet  Ball;  phlox,  Gigantea  art  shades, 
especially  Salmon  Glory;  Shirley  pop¬ 
pies,  double.  Sweet  Briar  all-double, 
and  single  American  Legion;  the  an¬ 
nual  varieties  of  scabiosa,  especially 
Imperial  Giant  Blue  Moon;  centaurea, 
Jubilee  Gem;  also  the  Beauty  of  Ox¬ 
ford  hybrid  verbena,  and  the  Fantasy 
group  of  zinnias. 
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TRUCK  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
MILK 

I  am  a  dairyman  deliveringf  my  own 
milk  in  a  pick-up  truck.  Do  the  new 
Board  of  Health  requirements  compel 
me  to  fix  up  my  truck  with  tight 
sides? 

We  are  informed  that  where  a  farm¬ 
er  delivers  only  his  own  milk  in  a  pick¬ 
up  truck  it  is  acceptable  to  use  a  can¬ 
vas  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  cans  and  come  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  truck  on  all  sides. 

A  man  who  is  drawing  milk  com¬ 
mercially  is  required  to  have  a  tight¬ 
sided  truck,  the  sides  of  which  come  up 
to  the  tops  of  the  cans;  and  where  a 
hauler  handles  eighty  cans  or  more,  he 
has  to  have  a  van  type  truck  with  a 
permanent  cover  which  could  be  either 
wood  or  canvas  but  which  has  to  be 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in¬ 
side. 

- A.A. - 

MASTITIS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Can  you  give  me  a  simple,  work¬ 
able  program  for  keeping  down  mas¬ 
titis  in  a  herd? 

The  first  step  is  to  test  each  quarter 
of  each  cow  in  the  herd  with  a  strip 
cup,  or  better  yet  with  a  brom  thymol 
blue  test  to  determine  exactly  what 
animals  and  what  quarters  are  affected. 

The  second  step  is  to  move  the  ani¬ 
mals  around  in  the  barn  so  that  the 
badly  affected  animals  are  all  at  one 
end,  those  mildly  affected  next,  and 
those  that  are  clean  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  This  is  important  because 
it  lessens  the  danger  of  spreading  the 
trouble  to  healthy  cows. 

The  third  step  is  to  apply  the  brom 
thymol  blue  test  to  all  replacements 
added  to  the  herd.  If  you  put  in  a  dry 
cow,  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a 
veterinarian  examine  the  quarters. 


titis  have  been  milked.  That  is  one 
reason  for  segregating  cows  affected 
with  mastitis  to  one  end  of  the  line. 

If  you  still  have  trouble  after  fol¬ 
lowing  this  program,  we  suggest  that 
you  have  your  veterinarian  go  over  the 
w'hole  situation  with  you  and  make 
recommendations. 

- A.A. - 

CORN  BORER  MORE  ACTIVE 

We  had  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble  with  the  European 
corn  borer  in  northern  New  York  last 
summer.  What  can  I  do  to  cut  down 
this  damage  next  season? 

A  matter  of  about  flfteen  years  ago 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  fear  that  the 
corn  borer  would  prove  a  serious  pest. 
Then  for  a  time,  we  didn’t  hear  so 
much  about  it.  If  it  becomes  real 
troublesome,  it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  farmers  to  work  together  to 
follow  certain  control  measures  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  to  be  gained  where 
a  few  follow  these  measures  and  oth¬ 
ers  neglect  them. 

Putting  corn  into  the  silo  kills  the 
borers.  When  harvesting  corn,  it  helps 
to  cut  the  stalks  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible.  However,  the  important 
control  measure  is  to  plow  corn  stubble 
early  and  to  do  a  good  job  of  covering 
up  the  stubble  so  that  none  of  it  will 
be  pulled  ouL  when  the  ground  is  har¬ 
rowed. 

An  excellent  way  to  spread  corn  bor¬ 
ers  is  to  feed  corn  stalks  to  the  cows  and 
then  throw  the  uneaten  stalks  out  on 
the  manure  pile.  To  control  corn  bor¬ 
ers  these  should  be  piled  up  and  burn¬ 
ed  early  in  the  spring. 

- A.A. - 

HOW  POTATO  RING  ROT 
SPREADS 


Next  see  that  all  cows  are  thor¬ 
oughly  stripped  out  after  milking.  In 
fact,  where  cows  are  badly  affected,  it 
is  recommended  that  they  be  milked 
several  times  a  day.  The  milk  from 
the  quarters  affected  should  not  be 
stripped  onto  the  floor  but  should  be 
taken  outside  the  barn  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  spread.  Many  dairymen 
follow  the  practice  of  dipping  the  end 
of  the  teats  in  a  hypochlorite  solution 
before  milking. 

Whenever  a  "cow  has  a  quarter  of 
her  udder  injured,  watch  it  carefully 
as  injured  udders  are  more  susceptible 
to  infection. 

Good  sanitary  practices  around  the 
barn  tend  to  lessen*  trouble,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  you  should  avoid  milking 
healthy  cows  either  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chine  after  cows  affected  with  mas- 


“No,  Ma’am,  this  isn’t  your  it^y- 
Wtfij/  sugar  plum.” 


When  the  new  potato  disease,  hac- 
terial  ring  rot,  is  present,  how  does 
it  spread  and  how  can  the  spread 
be  prevented? 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  disease  does 
not  live  over  in  the  soil  unless,  as  Karl 
Fernow  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  points  out,  diseased  po¬ 
tatoes  live  over  on  the  field  and  grow 
volunteer  plants  the  following  season. 
The  disease  is  carried  over  in  the  seed. 
Therefore,  it  is  especially  important 
that  any  man  whose  fields  are  still  free 
of  the  disease  use  all  possible  precau¬ 
tions  to  get  healthy  seed. 

In  1939,  again  quoting  Dr.  Fernow, 
four  lots  of  certified  seed  are  known 
to  have  been  infected.  Special  caution 
has  been  taken  in  certifying  potatoes 
during  1940,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
guaranteeing  that  every  diseased  hill 
was  caught.  Remember,  however,  that 
the  chances  of  getting  diseased  seed  if 
you  use  seed  that  has  not  been  certi¬ 
fied  are  much  greater  than  if  you  get 
certified  seed. 

Naturally,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
disease  on  your  farm,  you  should  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  keep  it  off. 
The  disease  can  be  spread  by  knives 
used  in  cutting  pota+^es,  by  bags  that 
have  contained  diseased  tubers,  and 
probably  by  crates,  planters,  diggers 
and  graders. 

The  effect  of  various  disinfectants 
on  the  disease  are  not  too  thoroughly 
known,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  disinfect  the  bins,  crates — in  fact, 
anything  with  which  diseased  tubers 
may  have  come  in  contact.  The  dis¬ 
infectants  which  might  be  recommend¬ 
ed  include  10  per  cent  formaldehyde, 
corrosive  sublimate,  lysol,  and  copper 
sulphate  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 


FAST  MILKING  DOES  GET  MORE  MILK./ 


IS  THE /ASTfyf  MILKER  EVER  BUILT./ 


NEWnJkffge  MILK  COOLER 


The  Only  Cooler  With  Shrouded  Air  Current 


Gives  You  More  Cold 
for  Your  Dollar! 

Surge’s  proved  superiorityhas  come  about 
through  an  exclusive  new  cooling 
principle  .  .  . 

SHROUDED  AIR  CURRENT  which  puts 
every  bit  of  air  to  work  cooling  the  entire 
condenser  and  greatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  (explained  in  our  catalog). 
BIG  ICE  RESERVE  keeps  the  cooling 
water  ice-cold  and  cools  the  milk  faster. 

FACTORY  SEALED  COMPRESSOR  UNIT 

comes  to  you  ready  to  run.  Does  not  require  a 
refrigeration  engineer .  .  .  Factory  adjusted  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  can  be  installed  in 
Factory -Made  Steel  Insulated  tank  or  your  own 
insulated  concrete  tank.  Sizes:  2  to  30  can  capac¬ 
ity.  Easy  Terms!  Mail  coupon  belowl 


Sealed  Unit  — 
Easy  to  Install . . .  Easy  to  Take  Out 


SURGE  MILK  TRAVELS  0NLY4  INCHES  INSTEAD  0F4  FEET 
FROM  TEAT  TO  PAIL.  JUST  4  PIECES  OF  RUBBER  TO  WASH 


Authorities  agree  that 
faster  milking  DOES 
get  more  milk  —  and 
Surge  is  the  fastest  milker 
ever  built!  NO  claws. 
Made  of  rust-proof, 
easy-to-clean  Stainless 
Steel.  Surge’s  exclusive 
Adjustable,  Variable 
Pull  feature  enables  you 
to  do  a  faster,  cleaner, 
more  profitable  joh  with 

Surge  Outsells  All  Other  Milkers!  less  labor.  Sold  on  Easy 
Mail  Coupon  Belowand  Learn  WHY! 


To  FIND  OUT 


About  the  Above  Products  and 
Any  Other  BABSON  Equipment 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3061,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gendemen:  Please  tell  me  what  the  Babson  products  I  have  checked 
will  do  for  me.  Also  send  me  your  EASY  TERMS. 

□  SURGE  MILKER  □  SURGE  COOLER 

□  Dairy-Maid  Heater  □  Babson  Filter-Cooler  □  High  Line  Foncer 

□  Automatic  Fly  Control  □  Surge  Parlor  Stall  □  Battery  Fencer 

Name _ _ ..... 


Town _ _ _ R.  F.  D. - State - 

I  milk - .....  cows,  giving - cans  of  milk  per  day. 


THE  BABSON 
NAME  PLATE 

is  the  best 
guarantee  of 
durability .  . . 
reliability .  .  . 
and  perform¬ 
ance  that  your 
money  can  buy 

Good  Territory 
Open  to  Dealers 
and  Agents 


FOR  BARGAINS  in  Reconditioned  Farmall  Tractors, 
Plows,  Harrows  and  other  used  Machines,  write  to 
AMOS  D.  BRIDGE’S  SONS,  HAZARDVILLE,  CONN. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


TIME  TO  SERIOUSLY  CONSIDER  buying  a  farm  and 
home.  Farmers  are  enjoying  increasingly  higher  prices 
for  practically  all  products.  May  we  be  of  service? 
Good  list  to  choose  from,  8  northeastern  states,  prices 
and  terms  that  will  please.  Free  circular  on  request. 

Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W.  M.  Emmens,  R.  No.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

II  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

Nortli  American  Accident  Insurance  Go* 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  St..  Poughkeepsie.  N. V. 


_ DOGS _ 

PnIKac  BEAGLES  —  all  ages,  any  color, 
iveg.  V^oilies -  woodland  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


ARIETTA -Concrete  Stave 
Silo  Construction  With¬ 
stood  this  "Inferno  Test" 


NIGHT  OF  THE-TIRE  —  ONLY  THE 
MARIETTA  remained  STANDING  I 


Strongest  Protection  Against 

Fire!  Storm!  Waste  and  Time! 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MARIETTA 
WOOD  SILOS— ASK  FOR  PRICES 


MARIETTA,  /Write 


OHIO 


Otic 


"Front  Page  News,"  this  barn  fire — at  a  big 
University.  Destroyed  building,  contents 
and  valuable  stock  .  .  .  Only  the  Marietta 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  survived — little  dam¬ 
aged,  except  burnt  Redwood  doors. 

This  severe  "laboratory"  test  again  proved 
that  ONLY  Marietta's  type  of  Concrete 
Stave  Construction — of  clean,  washed  and 
graded  sand  and  gravel  aggregate — is  DE¬ 
PENDABLE,  against  Fire,  Storm  and  Time. 
Why  risk  your  money  on  any  other? 
Before  you  invest — INVESTIGATE!  Mar¬ 
ietta's  Super-Construction. _  Build-to-En- 
dure,  against  ALL  hazards.  Especially  for 
Hay  ensiling.  Also  No.  1  Silo  for  Corn  .  .  . 
Get  free,  full  particulars — write  TODAY. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Gorp. 

Marietta  \  Branch  Plant* 
Dept.AAl  Baltimore  Md. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 
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90  YOU  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  POTASH 
WENT  OFF  YOUn  FAHM  IN  LAST  YEAK'S 
HAKVEST? 


Everything  sold  off  the  farm  reduces  its  fertility.  Most 
crops  remove  as  much  or  more  potash  than  any  other 
plant  food,  and  a  great  many  of  them  remove  more  potash 
than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined.  Unless  care 
has  been  taken  to  replace  this  necessary  plant  food  each 
year,  chances  are  the  potash  now  in  your  soil  together 
with  what  you  apply  in  ordinary  fertilization  is  not  enough 
to  get  you  the  yields  and  quality  which  mean  most  profit. 

Consult  your  county  agent  or  experiment  station  about 
the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  the  crops  you  plan 
for  1941  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your 
fertilizer  dealer  early.  He  will  tell  you  that  there  is  plenty 
of  potash  on  the  market  and  show  you  how  little  extra 
it  will  cost  to  apply  enough  for  greater 
returns  on  your  investment.  Make  more 
money  in  1941. 

Write  us  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on 
how  much  plant  food  crops  use. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE, 

INVESTMENT  BUILDING  WASHINGTON, 


STRAWBERRIES 

n  1  W  AUen's  1941  Berry-Book 
r  Zl  f  Describes  Best  Methods. 
*  **  1  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  CatskiU. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WITHOUT  A 

V  Ji  V  XlN  i  CENT  OF  COST 

A  beautiitil  men's,  boys',  girls'  or  wom¬ 
en's  wrist  watch  is  yours  for  simply 
selling  40  packs  American  Vegetable 
&  Flower  seeds  at  10c  per  large  pack. 
Write  now  for  FREE  LARIAT,  seeds 
and  BIG  GIFT  BOOK  showing  over 
70  other  prizes  to  choose  from 

•  ...  ..  u,  T  .«  Singing  Lariat 
Send  No  Money— We  Trust  Yon.  gjyen  FREE  for 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  INC.  answering 
Dept.  R-25  Lancaster,  Pa.  this  ad. 


J.  E.  Leather,  R.  No.  I,  Finksburg,  Md. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  our 
agent  or  direct  to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Stock 
at  Rock  Bottom  Prices 


f  greatly  reduced  in 

*  celebration  of  our  61  years 

8  of  conscientious  service  to 
fruit  growers. 

Buy  direct  from  long-established  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation  for  giving  quality  plus  low 
prices.  WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 
•  Write  for  Catalog  of  newest  varieties  of  solid 
red  McIntosh,  double  red  Delicious 
Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Berries,  etc. 

217  Maple  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Send  for 
FREE  Book 

of  Bargains 


Sensation  Seed  Oats 

BARLEY  —  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  — CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEED  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  MELR^OSEf^OHIO. 


1 


oYou 
Grow  for 
MarketZ 


for  Market  Growers* 

:  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

I  Burpee’s 

Vegetable  ancJ  Flower  Seeds 

New  improved  strains  for  heavy 

S'eld,  highest  market  prices.  64-page 
_  urpee’s  Blue  List  Catalog  free. 

Mr.A^BurpeeCo. 


=41ARRIS  S«tDS= 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Our  seeds,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for  years  insured  success  for  growers 
whose  .seasons  are  short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  gives 
exceptional  results  wherever  grown. 

From  Coast  to  Coast 

‘‘.After  using  your  seeds  for  over  25  years.  I  honestly  believe  that  you  have 
(he  very  finest  on  the  market.” — Harry  M.  Townsend,  Palmer.  Mass. 

‘‘When  the  Harris  Co.  put  their  approval  on  any  variety,  I  know  it’s  worth 
a  trial.  I  have  dealt  with  you  about  8  years  now  and  have  never  been  dis- 
.-.ppointed.  ’ — Harry  G.  h'reess,  Vega,  'Wash, 

Send  For  Your  Catalog  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., Inc., 37  Moreton  Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 

— 1941  CATALOGUE  flOW/imdif  == 


Potato  Market  Trends 


Final  U.  S,  Estimate  ; 

X  By  H.  E. 

ITH  the  release  of  the  final  crop 
estimate  of  December  18,  potato 
growers  now  have  but  one  more  Fed¬ 
eral  report  that  may  be  of  particular 
interest  in  determining  price  trends  and 
sales  programs,  namely,  the  “Stock  on 
Hand  Report”  to  be  issued  about  Jan¬ 
uary  20.  The  December  estimate  raised 
the  total  estimate  for  the  country  by 
approximately  4  million  bushel,  and  up 
to  397,722,000  compared  with  a  total 
last  season  of  360,992,000  or  approxi¬ 
mately  a  37  million  bushel  increase. 

The  most  significant  change  was  a 
drop  in  Maine  of  slightly  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushel  bringing  the  final  estimate 
for  this  State  to  44,055,000  compared 
with  the  final  estimate  of  last  season 
of  38,250,000  or  approximately  6  million 
more  than  last  season. 

Other  states  that  may  be  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  the  potato  growers  in 
the  northeast  are  as  follows:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  24,500,000  compared  to  22,440,- 
000  last  year,  New  York  26,838,000 
compared  to  26.797,000  last  year.  New 
Jersey  10,150.000  compared  to  7,480,000 
last  year,  Connecticut  3,402,000  com¬ 
pared  to  3,238,000.  The  total  for  the 
three  eastern  surplus  states  and  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jersey  this  season 
amounts  to  109,015,000  compared  to 
98,205,000. 

Probably  the  most  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  north¬ 
east  occurred  in  three  of  the  central 
states.  Ohio  has  a  final  estimate  this 
year  of  11,800,000  compared  with  12,- 
600,000  last  year,  Michigan  20,640,000 
compared  with  24,250,000  last  year, 
Wisconsin  15,054,000  compared  with 
17,336,000  last  season. 

Long  Island  Crop  Heavy 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously 
in  this  paper,  one  discouraging  factor 
with  reference  to  production  this  sea¬ 
son  is  the  concentration  of  supplies  in 
the  northeast.  We  in  Maine,  at  least, 
are  inclined  to  feel  that  this  situation 
is  even  more  difficult  than  may  appear 
when  taking  just  State  totals  because 
of  the  fact  that  although  production  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  a  whole,  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  we  must 
recognize  that  Long  Island  has  approx- 


Buy  Your 

( Continued 

houses  are  giving  the  matter  careful 
thought  and  already  have  some  of  their 
field  men  busy  on  it. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
seed  house  to  go  to  Ohio  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  buy  field  corn  of 
the  1940  crop  and  of  hybrid  origin. 
Such  corn  was  produced  from  first  gen¬ 
eration  crossed  seed  and  yields  were 
heavy.  Corn  of  this  kind,  however, 
would  be  second  generation  seed  and 
may  be  expected  to  yield  from  15%  to 
25%  less  than  would  seed  from  the  first 
cross.  Possibly  some  of  this  kind  of 
seed  will  be  offered  and  at  prices  much 
below  real  hybrid  seed.  The  farmer 
who  buys  it,  however,  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
cover,  when  harvest  time  comes,  that 
he  got  a  bad  seed  bargain. 

Another  crop  that  suffered  in  1940 
was  beans.  Many  fields  ripened  late 
and  unevenly.  In  some  cases  soybeans 
also  got  badly  nipped  and  how  great 
was  the  injury  to  germination  is  as  yet 
unknown.  There  was  considerable 
damage  to  late  potatoes  by  freezes  in 
mid-October. 

Well,  the  1940  growing  season  has 
come  and  gone.  It  has  left  a  lot  of 
headaches,  some  of  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  most  serious  of  these  per¬ 
tain  to  seed  for  next  year.  I  just  want 


Is  397  Million  Bushels 

BRYANT. 

imately  a  35%  increase  over  last  year. 

In  analyzing  the  movement  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  date,  we  find  New  Jersey,  a 
state  normally  expected  to  be  sold  out 
by  November  at  least,  still  selling  a 
few  potatoes  in  the  terminal  market. 
I  have  obtained  estimates  from  reliable 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  there  re¬ 
mains  on  the  Island  approximately  35 
to  40%  of  the  total  production.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  Long  Island  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  other  competitive 
states,  we  believe  that  it  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  Long  Island  will  probably 
dominate  the  New  York  market  until 
March  first.  Pennsylvania  is  still  domi¬ 
nating  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
other  nearby  points.  From  the  limited 
reports  received  from  Connecticut  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  move¬ 
ment  by  growers  in  that  State  has 
been  comparatively  light  so  far. 

Maine  Shipments  Slow 

Maine  up  to  December  21  has  moved 
to  the  terminal  markets  6,222  cars  of 
potatoes  compared  to  8,434  last  year 
and  16,224  in  the  1937-38  season.  With 
Maine,  we  frequently  compare  this  sea¬ 
son  with  the  1937  crop  because  produc¬ 
tion  estimates  are  quite  comparable  for 
the  two  years.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  Starch  Diversion  Program  in  Maine 
has  removed  from  the  markets  4,558 
cars  compared  to  a  total  movement  to 
the  factories  last  year  of  4,498.  When 
giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
carlot  reports  for  Starch  Diversion  con¬ 
siders  minimum  cars,  and  when  giving 
consideration  to  the  movement  to  the 
factories  last  year  up  to  the  present 
date,  we  may  estimate  roughly  that 
Maine  has  disposed  of  about  as  many 
potatoes  this  season  as  last  year.  We 
must,  however,  realize  that  Maine  had 
a  light  crop  last  year  and  may  have 
been  able  to  get  by  with  a  delayed 
movement  much  more  successfully  than 
can  be  done  this  year.  Reports  from 
Idaho  indicate  that  that  State  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1000  cars  behind  last  sea¬ 
son  even  though  the  total  production 
this  year  was  4  million  bushels  more. 

Potato  prices  so  far  this  season  have 
remained  comparatively  constant  ■with 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Seed  Early 

from  Page  3) 

to  suggest  that  if  you  are  expecting 
to  grow  crops  in  1941  and  will  have  to 
buy  seed,  you  should  begin  thinking 
about  your  seed  needs  very  soon.  There 
will  be  some  supplies  of  certified  seed 
of  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  soybeans, 
and  some  others.  We  think  this  is  the 
best  seed  and  strongly  recommend  its 
use. 


“ - am  I  lucky,  Boss.  I  just  dis¬ 

covered  who’s  been  cutting  down  our 
telephone  poles.” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1941 
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Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De- 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


WITH  THE  National  Grange  cele¬ 
brating  its  Diamond  Jubilee  year 
in  1941,  a  very  ambitious  project  has 
been  definitely  tackled  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  taking  the  form  of  a  determined 
effort  to  establish  a  headquarters  build¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which 
central  office  the  affairs  of  the  fratern¬ 
ity  will  be  directed.  A  building  fund 
of  $75,000  has  already  been  accumu¬ 
lated  and  during  1941  a  well-organized 
campaign  for  funds  will  be  in  progress 
throughout  every  Grange  state.  Much 
enthusiasm  over  the  project  has  been 
aroused  and  the  recent  session  of  the 
National  Grange  at  Syracuse  outlined 
definite  plans  for  securing  such  a  head¬ 
quarters  building  within  the  next  12 
months. 

— A.  A. — 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Show  in  New  Hampshire,  staged 
at  Keene  in  connection  v/ith  the  annual 
session  of  the  State  Grange,  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  initial  attempt 
one  year  ago,  and  so  much  enthusiasm 
was  created  that  there  is  little  question 
about  the  show  being  made  an  an¬ 
nual  accompaniment  to  State  Grange 
sessions  hereafter.  More  than  400  ex¬ 
hibits  were  displayed,  covering  farm 
and  household  products  in  wide  variety, 
and  thousands  of  people  visited  the 
show.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements  was  Alfred  L.  French 
of  Henniker,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Milk  Control 
Board. 

— A.A.— 

WHEN  OLD  COLONY  North  Pomona 
in  Massachusetts  has  its  January  in¬ 
stallation  of  officers  this  year,  it  will  in¬ 
stall  again  as  Pomona  secretary  Mrs. 
Alida  N.  Stevens  of  South  Braintree 
and  this  will  be  the  49th  consecutive 
year  that  Mrs.  Stevens  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  tnto  that  office.  She  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  old  district  Grange  when 
first  organized,  and  when  this  was 
merged  into  a  Pomona  organization  she 
continued  in  the  secretarial  capacity. 
Old  Colony  North  Pomona  members 
are  looking  forward  to  January  1942, 
when  they  plan  a  great  celebration  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Stevens’  50th  in¬ 
stallation.  Probably  her  record  as  a 
Pomona  secretary  has  never  had  an 
equal  in  the  United  States. 

— A.A. — 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  State  Grange 
has  a  new  secretary,  as  Mrs.  Clara 
L.  Chase  of  Newport  has  just  declined 
reelection,  after  having  served  con¬ 
secutively  for  32  years.  Her  successor 
is  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Gardner  of  Rumford, 
who  has  been  serving  as  Worthy  Flora 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Grange. 

— A.A  — 

WHEN  MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  Po¬ 
mona  in  Connecticut  held  a  meeting 
at  Litchfield  an  unexpected  feature  of 
great  beauty  was  staged  in  the  form 
of  a  set  of  winter  gardens  in  miniature, 
and  all  contained  in  glass  bowls.  The 
coloring  was  remarkably  fine  and  the 
layout  of  the  gardens  so  attractive  that 
everybody  exclaimed  over  their  beauty. 


—A.A. — 

A  COMING  EVENT  in  New  York 
Grange  circles  which  many  Patrons 
fa  the  eastern  section  of  the  state 
{Continued  on  Page  12) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


sleek,  streamlined  beauties  offer  you  a 
choice  oi  genuine  Farmall  power— they 
bring  you  the  perfect  balance  of  power, 
equipment,  and  acreage. 

Farmalls  have  been  hard  to  get  all 
year.  Give  thought  to  your  Spring 
needs.  Play  safe — order  your  new 
Farmall  now,  for  delivery  when  you 
need  it.  The  International  Harvester 
dealer  will  explain  the  advantages  of 
"Lift-All”  and  "Culti-Vision,”  and  he 
will  demonstrate  on  request. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


SPRING  work  seems  a  long  way  off 
right  now.  But  we  must  remember 
that  much  of  next  year's  success  will  he 
assured  by  wise  decisions  made  in  the 
very  near  future! 

/ 

Take  your  own  case,  for  example. 
Are  you  equipped  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  acres,  for  your  own  benefit  and 
for  the  good  of  your  family?  Or  do  you 
need  a  new  all-purpose  tractor,  a  new 
farm  machine  or  two? 

For  more  than  1 7  years,  farming  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  closely  [linked  to  the 
Farmall  System  of  Farming.  Today,  four 


FARMALL-M 


FARMALL-H 


FARMALL-B 


NEWJ 


FARMALL-A 


nEui  mniL  order 

IBTflIOC  FREE! 


GET  Jim  Brown’s  PRICES  on 

Save  money  as  FENCING 
l,600.000otliers do.  ■  n  t  u  lii  is 
Get  my  wonderful 
new  1941  catalog.  I  n  0  0  F  I  N  G 
It’s  FREE.  Quotes  PAINTS 
FREIGHT  PAID  BABY  CHICKS  — 
and  postage""" 

PAID  prices.*"" 

Don’t  miss  this  Farm  and 
bookl  Write  NOW!  H  0  m  e  Needs 


JIM  BROWN,  Dept.  3098,  Cleveland,  0.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


Shoes,  Tires,  Rubber  Goods 
Last  Longer. Fix  them  with  new! 

.  plastanoid'putty.' MENDS  holes  I 
;  and  worn  spots  In  leather,  cloth, 
rubber.  Spreads  on  like  butter-  4-^ 

Dries  tough  MENDSVi 

orernight.  ■  THE  ■l 

Flexible.  >0.|O  HOLE  ■ 
non-skid. 

waterproof.  Won’t  come  off — 
guaranteed.  25  repairs — 25c. 

ATHARDWARE&lOcSTORES 


Wm.  Race,  R.  No.  I.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


=HARRIS  SttDS= 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

The  New  ROYALTY  Petunia  (illustrated) 

Very  large,  wavy  flowers  in  enchanting  combinations  of  velvety  blue  and  white 
in  stars  and  blotches — no  two  just  alike.  Grown  and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  Today  I 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  38  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880. 

=1941  cATAiocuE  mw/ieadif  = 


INVENTORS 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book.  “How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion"  and  FREE  "Invention  Record”  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  counsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg- 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  (f6-A  Barrister  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  ) 


Our  stock  of  English  Tin  for  evaporators  is  limit¬ 
ed.  You  must  place  your  order  soon  to  be  sure 
of  delivery.  GRIMM  EVAPORATORS  are  made 
of  best  grade  English  Tin.  OUR 
WORKMANSHIP  is  carefully  super¬ 
vised  and  guaranteed. 

Send  now  for  our  catalogue  "B" 
telling  us  the  number  of  trees  you 
tap  and  what  utensils  ydi  will  need. 

Be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 


GRIMM 

Maple  Sugar 
Utensils 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY, 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Say  you  saw  it  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  FARM  NEWS 


January  22  Date  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  the  oldest  farm  organization  in 
the  Empire  State,  will  meet  at  Albany 
on  January  22.  Daytime  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  State  Office  Building, 
and  the  annual  farm  dinner,  at  which 
Governor  Lehman  will  speak,  will  be 
held  in  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

At  the  dinner  citations  will  be  given 
to  a  group  of  Century  Farmers  whose 
farms  have  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

The  President  of  the  State  Society 
is  Halsey  B.  Knapp,  Director  of  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture 
at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
time,  the  Board  of  Master  Farmer 
Judges  will  meet  in  Albany,  following 
which  the  names  of  the  men  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  American  Agriculturist 
Master  Farmer  Banquet  in  Ithaca  in 
February  will  be  announced.  At  the 
same  time,  eight  boys  and  girls  will  be 
named  to  receive  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Achievement  Award. 

— A.A.— 

New  York  State  Jersey 
Breeders  Meet 

The  glare  of  ice  which  covered 
most  of  the  roads  in  New  York 
State  on  Saturday,  Dec.  7th  did  not 
prevent  all  of  the  Jersey  breeders  from 
attending  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Syracuse  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel.  Up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  breeders  managed  to 
slide  to  Syracuse. 

The  significance  of  lack  of  importa¬ 
tions  of  Jersey  cattle  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey  was  discussed  by  Ira  G. 
Payne,  President  of  the  American.  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  He  stated  that  lack 
of  importations  would  seem  to  be  quite 
detrimental  at  first  thought  but  it  is 
really  a  challenge  to  American  breeders 
to  develop  the  breed  in  this  country.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  grand  champion 
cow  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  this 
year  was  bred  in  the  United  States  and 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to 
breed  wonderfully  fine  show  animals. 

A  very  encouraging  report  on  the 
progress  made  in  selling  Jersey  Cream¬ 
line  milk  in  New  York  State  was  made 


by  Dr.  Kenneth  Landsburg  of  Jersey 
Creamline,  Inc.  The  volume  of  milk 
sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Jersey 
Creamline  has  increased  approximate¬ 
ly  three  fold  in  the  past  2  years. 

A  plan  for  the  easy  financing  of 
calves  for  boys  and  girls  in  calf  club 
work  was  suggested  by  Joe  Taylor, 
fieldman  representative  in  New  York 
State.  He  suggested  that  breeders 
might  well  loan  calves  to  boys  to  raise 
and  that  settlement  for  the  calves  could 
be  worked  out  after  the  animals  had 
reached  maturity. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  1941.  "^he  following 
individuals  were  elected;  President,  H. 
C.  Andrews;  Vice-President  F.  M.  Col¬ 
lins;  2nd  Vice-President,  George  Waite; 
Secretary,  A.  C.  Dahlberg;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  J.  Henry. 

Directors,  John  Lucksinger,  J.  How¬ 
ard  Kidd,  Jr.,  Earl  Beckwith,  Ronald 
Bree,  Lee  Chamberlain,  Edmond  But¬ 
ler. 

,  — A.A.— 

Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers 
to  Convene  at  Buffalo 

The  annual  joint  convention  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  take  place  on  January  9 
and  10  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  This  convention  will  provide  in¬ 
struction  and  entertainment  in  the 
form  of  trade  exhibits,  a  state-wide 
competitive  potato  show,  educational 
exhibits  from  the  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  4-H 
exhibits  and  contests,  a  certified  seed 
exhibit,  and  a  speaking  program.  In 
short,  this  is  the  one  best  opportunity 
of  the  year  to  get  up-to-date  on  every 
phase  of  the  industry.  Growers  will 
relate  their  experiences  of  the  year  just 
past,  round-table  discussions  will  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  ask  questions, 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  in 
keeping  with  the  outlook  for  1941. 

Home  Economics  Food  Research 
Featured 

After  all,  the  women  folks  do  most 
of  the  buying.  Farmers  should  know 
what  infiuences  the  buying  habits  of 
the  housewife.  Doctor  Pauline  Mack, 
in  charge  of  home  economics  re¬ 
search  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 


Business  Honors  Rochester 
Dairymen 


It  was  a  pretty  lusty  baby  for  a 
one-year-old;  healthy,  robust,  and  with 
every  evidence  of  developing  into  even 
greater  usefulness.  This  was  the  way 
one  observer  expresseu  his  views  at 
the  first  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency.  And  to  show  how 
the  youngster  is  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  anniversary  celebration 
was  sponsored  by  the  Rochester  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Dairymen  did  not  do  much  of  the 
talking  —  they  sat  and  listened  to  trib¬ 
utes  to  their  being  able  to  solve  the 
“milk  problem’’  themselves  through 
cooperative  action.  Carl  Wooster,  Union 
Hill  dairy  farmer,  briefly  presented  the 
story  for  dairymen.  Ivar  Lundgarrd,  in¬ 
dustrial  manager  of  the  Rochester  Gas 
&  Electric  Corporation,  spoke  for  the 
business  interests.  Harold  W.  Sanford, 
editor  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
gave  his  reactions  from  the  viewpoint 
of  public  interest. 

“You  have  added  an  average  of 

,000  daily  to  milk  farmers’  checks 
in  this  market.  .  .  you  have  achieved 
emity  and  cooperation  when  many  per¬ 


sons  said  these  were  lost  words  in  the 
dairy  industry  .  .  .  you  have  regained 
public  confidence  which  was  nearly  lost 
by  wrangling,  threats  and  milk-dump¬ 
ing,”  said  Sanford.  “And  if  at  times 
you  may  wonder  how  near  you  are  to 
your  objectives  I  advise  you  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  look  backward  and  see 
how  far  you  have  progressed,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  editor  praised  Commissioner 
Noyes  “for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
administration  of  this  market.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  several  persons 
had  eyed  th^  post  of  administrator  as 
a  political  plum,  “but  I  hope  for  your 
sake,  the  best  interests  of  the  market 
and  our  own  personal  satisfaction  that 
Larry  Clough  will  be  on  the  job  for  a 
long  time.” 

Raymond  H.  Combs,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Rural  Mail  Carriers,  was  toastmaster. 
More  than  350  farmers  and  business 
men  were  present.  Bargaining  agency 
directors  were  seated  at  a  special  ele¬ 
vated  table.  By  every  standard,  the  af¬ 
fair  was  hailed  ^s  a  great  success. 

Sheff. 


Milk  Order  Amendments  Voted  Down- 
Dairymen  To  Vote  Again 

WHEN  IT  BECAME  EVIDENT  that  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  had  defeated  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order,  Governor  Herbert  Lehman 
and  New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  Holton 
Noyes  hurried  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wickard.  They  did  this  because  they  realized  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  suspension  of  the  Order  in  the  New  York  market  would 
result  in  chaos  and  a  tragic  drop  in  the  price  received  by  milk  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Secretary  Wickard  listened  to  their  story  and  told  them  that  he 
would  give  their  plea  serious  consideration.  Later,  he  announced, 
first,  that  dairymen  would  be  given  an  opportunity  some  time  in 
January  to  vote  again  on  the  amendments  and  that  the  vote  would 
be  conducted  at  designated  polling  places  rather  than  by  mail. 
Second,  that  if  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Department  were 
turned  down  a  second  time,  the  Order  would  definitely  be  suspend¬ 
ed  on  February  1.  This,  at  least,  removes  the  uncertainty  in  the 
Secretary’s  first  announcement  that  removal  of  the  Order  “would 
seem”  to  be  indicated  if  the  amendments  were  turned  down.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  vote  will  be  held  January  21,  but  this  is  not 
definite. 

In  making  his  announcement,  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  had 
decided  to  order  the  new  referendum  because  he  felt  that  dairymen 
had  not  fully  realized  the  fact  that  turning  down  the  amendments 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Order. 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
is  having  a  directors’  meeting  on  Thursday,  January  2,  at  1:00 
P.  M.,  and  a  meeting  of  the  delegate  body  the  next  day  at  11:00 
A.  M.  to  discuss  the  situation  and  determine  what  action  to  take. 


lege,  will  address  the  convention  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
January  9th.  The  general  public  and 
particularly  the  women  of  Buffalo  , are 
urged  to  hear  her  on  this  occasion. 
She  will  be  followed  by  Doctor  M.  P. 
Rasmussen  of  Cornell  on  t’  e  results  of 
an  extensive  study  of  how  potatoes 
and  vegetables  are  merchandized  in  the 
retail  stores  of  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

Dr.  Richard  Bradfield,  new  head  of 
the  Agronomy  Department  at  Cornell, 
will  speak  on  the  subject  “A  -yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  soil  fertility  prac¬ 
tices”  in  the  afternoon  of  January  10th. 
He  attracted  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Utica  convention  last  January  and 
growers  may  well  hear  him  again  on'  a 
subject  which  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  with  the  passing  years.  Doc¬ 
tor  M.  C.  Bond  also  of  Cornell  and  an 
authority  on  the  subject  will  follow 
Doctor  Bradfield  in  a  discussion  of 
“The  economic  outlook  for  potato  and 
vegetable  growers.” 

Interspersed  throughout  the  conven¬ 
tion  program,  leading  growers  will 
discuss  such  problems  as  irrigation, 
the  newer  varieties,  fertilizer  practices, 
seed  sources,  muck  crop  problems, 
blight  control,  seed  treatment,  quality 
factors,  and  disease  control.  A  new 
and  very  serious  disease  of  potatoes 
called  bacterial  ring-rot  has  recently 
become  widespread  in  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Its  importance  and 
control  will  be  summarized  by  Doctor 
Karl  Fernow  on  Thursday  morning, 
January  9th.  Later,  William  Stempfle 
of  the  Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau 
will  show  pictures  of  operations  at 
Zuckerman  Ranch,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  world’s  largest  potato 
farm. 

Ask  your  local  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
for  further  details  and  a  copy  of  the 
printed  program.  These  are  also  avail¬ 
able  from  Professor  W.  T.  Tapley  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. — E.  V.  Hardenburg. 


Production  Credit  Associations 
Hold  Annual  Meetings 

OOPERATIVE  short-term  farm 
credit  will  celebrate  its  seventh 
birthday  at  annual  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ings  beginning  early  in  Jan.  to  be  held 
by  34  production  credit  associations  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Recognized  as  outstanding 
farmers’  meetings  of  the  season,  these 
sessions  will  include  reports  on  the 
past  year,  summaries  of  activities  to 
date,  and  discussions  of  credit  policies. 

Jointly  the  34  groups  have  13,000 
members  who  obtained  financing 
through  their  associations  during  1940 
amounting  to  more  than  $17,000,000. 
Most  of  this  money  went  to  grow 
crops  and  to  buy  livestock,  equipment 
and  supplies.  Dates  of  the  meetings 
are: 

NEW  YORK 

Batavia  Ass’n.,  Batavia,  N.  Y _ Jan.  22 

Canton  Ass’n.,  Canton,  N.  Y _ Jan.  8 

Geneva  Ass’n.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  _ Jan.  30 

Ithaca  Ass’n.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y _ I 

Middletown  Ass’n..  Middletown,  N.  Y _ Jan.  II 

Niagara-Orleans  Ass’n.,  Medina,  N.  Y _ Jan.  21 

Olean  Ass’n.,  Olean,  N.  Y _ Jan.  28 

Poughkeepsie  Ass’n.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y _ Feb.  4 

Riverhead  Ass’n.,  Riverhead,  N.  Y _ Jan.  II 

Rochester  Ass’n.,  Rochester,  N.  Y _ Jan.  23 

Schenectady  Ass’n.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y _ Jan.  23 

Sidney  Ass’n.,  Sidney,  N.  Y _ Jan.  21 

Syracuse  Ass’n..  Syracuse,  N.  Y _ Jan.  22 

MAINE 

Auburn  Ass’n.,  Auburn,  Me.  _ Jan.  14 

Bangor  Ass’n..  Bangor,  Me.  _ Jan.  15 

Caribou  Ass’n..  Caribou.  Me.  _ Jan.  31 

Fort  Fairfield  Ass’n.,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me. _ Feb.  I 

Moulton  Ass’n.,  Moulton,  Me _ Jan.  28 

Northern  Ass’n.,  Van  Buren,  Me _ Jan.  30 

Presgue  Isle  Ass’n.,  Presque  Isle,  Me.  _ Jan.  29 

NEW  MAMPSMIRE 

Concord  Ass’n.,  Concord,  N.  M.  _ Jan.  9 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Ass’n.,  Burlington,  Vt.  _ Jan.  7 

St.  Johnsbury  Ass’n.,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.  _ Jan.  8 

White  River  Ass’n.,  White  River  Junctlcn,  Vt...Jan.  4 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell  Ass’n.,  Lowell,  Mass - Jan.  16 

Northampton  Ass’n.,  Northampton,  Mass.  _ Feb.  6 

Taunton  Ass’n.,  Taunton,  Mass.  _ Feb.  5 

Worcester  Ass’n.,  Worcester.  Mass _ _ _ _ _ Jan.  25 

RMODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Ass’n.,  Providence,  R.  I.  _ Feb.  6 

CONNECTICUT 

Martford  Ass’n.,  Martford,  Conn _ Feb.  4 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton  Ass’n.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  - Jan.  14 

Moorestown  Ass’n.,  Moorostown,  N.  J - Jan.  16 

New  Brunswick  Ass’n..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  — Jan.  18 
North  Jersey  Ass’n.,  Morristown,  N.  J.  - Jan.  7 
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Apples 

The  December  U.  S.  crop  report  gave 
the  production  of  apples  in  commercial 
areas  as  115,456,000  bushels,  compar¬ 
ed  to  143,085,000  a  year  ago  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  121,755,000.  This  past 
season,  western  states  produced  38  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  commercial  apple 
crop,  compared  to  29  per  cent  in  1939. 
On  the  contrary,  eastern  states  show¬ 
ed  a  sharp  reduction  of  26  per  cent 
below  last  year. 

U.  S.  holdings  of  apples  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  on  December  1  totaled  33,933,000 
bushels,  compared  with  30,988,000  a 
year  ago.  This  year’s  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  included  605,226  bushels  held  by 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 
McIntosh  in  storage  in  New  York  and 
New  England  totaled  2,464, OQO  bushels 
this  year  compared  to  3,886,000  in  1939. 

Up  to  Dec.  11,  800  cars  of  apples 
had  been  imported  from  Canada,  as 
compared  with  178  cars  for  the  entire 
season  last  year. 

Livestock 

There  is  some  basis  for  belief  that 
"hog  prices  may  trend  up  in  1941.  Last 
year’s  spring  pig  crop  was  8  per  cent 
below  the  previous  year.  The  ratio  of 
hog  prices  and  corn  prices  has  been 
unfavorable  for  several  months,  and  it 
is  expected  that  next  year’s  spring  crop 
may  be  small.  If  these  things  come  to 
pass,  pork  supplies  next  summer  and 
fall  will  trend  down,  while  the  buying 
power  of  the  public  is  expected  to 
trend  up. 

More  lambs  are  being  fed  than  a 
year  ago,  much  of  the  increase  being 
in  western  Corn  Belt  states.  There¬ 
fore,  the  supply  of  lambs  for  slaughter 
from  now  until  April  will  be  a  little 
larger  than  last  year.  The  1940  lamb 
crop  was  3  per  cent  above  1939. 

Consumption  of  wool  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  reached  the  highest  level  since 
1918.  Therefore,  the  price  outlook  is 
good,  although  wool  imports  have  been 
relatively  high.  Wool  fabrics  ordered 
for  the  Army  from  last  June  1  to  next 
June  30  are  expected  to  take  about 
200,000,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

- A.A. - 

Crops  Damaged  in  West 
and  South 

There  is  news  of  crop  damage  from 
other  sections.  Cold  weather  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  done  some  damage  to  citrus 
fruits,  celery,  fall  peas,  and  other 
vegetables.  Temperatures  dropped  as 
low  as  14  degrees. 

Reports  from  Florida  are  that  dry 
weather,  which  has  prevailed  since 
September,  has  become  acute  in  many 
sections,  and  as  a  result  shipments 
from  many  of  the  early  vegetable  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  will  be  cut. 

Acreage  Changes  in  Vegetable 
Crops 

The  vegetable  acreage  in  New  York 
State  has  shown  some  interesting 
changes.  In  all  cases,  the  figures  be¬ 
low  compare  1940  acreages  of  crops 
to  be  sold  fresh  with  the  average  for 
the  years  1929-1938. 

The  snap  bean  acreage  has  increased 
from  2,880  to  6,100. 

Cabbage  on  Long  Island  has  increas¬ 
ed  from  880  to  2400.  For  the  entire 
state,  domestic  cabbage  acreage  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant.  Danish  acre¬ 
age  dropped  from  20,600  to  17,950. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  In 
acreage  of  cauliflower,  both  on  Long 
Island  and  upstate. 


Cucumbers  jumped  from  1,920  to 
3,270;  onions  from  10,100  to  15,500; 
strawberries  from  3,610  to  4,700;  to¬ 
matoes  from  5,620  to  8,900. 

On  the  other  hand,  lettuce  acreage 
dropped  from  4,590  to  3,700. 

Vegetables  to  be  canned  showed  the 
following  changes :  snap  beans  drop¬ 
ped  from  7,900  to  6,840;  beets  jumped 
from  2,030  to  4,580;  tomatoes  from 
15,600  to  18,600;  green  peas  from 
32,490  to  37,300;  sweet  corn  dropped 
from  19,210  to  17,500. 

For  the  entire  country  the  combined 
1940  acreage  of  important  truck  crops, 
both  to  be  sold  fresh  and  for  canning, 
was  5  per  cent  above  the  1939  acreage. 

Potato  Market  Trends 

(.Continued  from  Page  8) 
a  few  minor  fluctuations.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  reports  from  the  terminal 
market  seem  to  indicate  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  on  potatoes  in  the  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  expected 
during  the  holiday  season.  Even  so, 
these  reports  are  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing  when  other  lines  of  business  seem 
to  be  improving. 

In  an  endeavor  to  predict  trends  it 
is  necessary  that  we  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  factors  involved.  For 
the  purpose  of  brevity  and  clearness 
we  are  listing  below  a  few  of  the  fav¬ 
orable  and  unfavorable  factors  that 
may  affect  the  price  trend  this  season. 

FAVORABLE  FACTORS 

1.  Increased  business  activities  due  to 
defense  programs. 

2.  Increased  demand  due  to  the  fact 
that  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to  make 
potatoes  a  cheap  food  commodity. 

3.  Governmental  programs  designed  to 
take  surplus  supplies  off  the  market. 

4.  The  fact  that  quite  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  increase  in  total  production 
this  year  may  be  accounted  for  by  early 
producing  states  that  are  now  sold  out. 

5.  Comparatively  heavy  shrinkage  in 
some  of  the  major  producing  states  such 
as  Maine  and  Idaho. 

IJNFAVOR.4BLE  FACTORS 

1.  A  very  large  production  for  the  total 
U.  S.  namely,  379  million. 

2.  A  concentration  of  production  in  the 
competing  northeastern  areas  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  Jersey  and  Maine. 


Bargaining  Agency  .L.-lects  Officers 

T  A  MEETING  of  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producer  s’  Bargaining 
Agency  delegates  at  Syracuse  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  action  was  taken  to  reduce 
the  number  of  directors  from  21  to  17. 
The  directors  then  reelected  Ralph 
Norton  of  Boonville  as  President  of 
the  organization,  and  Leon  Chapin  of 
North  Bangor  as  Vice-President  for  the 
coming  year.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  Warren  Davey  of  Coventry, 
Secretary;  and  Homer  Rolfe  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  Treasurer.  H.  Stannard  of  Fair 
Haven,  Vt.,  was  elected  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

— A.A.— 

Favor  Strong  Cooperatives 

When  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation  met  recently  in 
Omaha,  a  resolution  was  passed  favor¬ 
ing:  preservation  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  for  domestic  producers;  the  lifting 
of  the  level  of  basic  commodities  by  a 
managed  currency;  protection  of  public 
health  by  adequate  funds  for  indemni¬ 
ties  to  owners  of  cattle  affected  with 
TB,  Bangs  disease  and  Mastitis. 

The  Federation  also  took  action 


3.  Large  potential  supplies  hanging  over 
market  due  to  fact  that  some  of  the  major 
states  such  as  Maine  and  Idaho  are  be¬ 
hind  in  shipments  when  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  normal  movement. 

4.  Mass  psychology  on  the  part  of  grow¬ 
ers.  So  far,  growers  have  held  quite  con¬ 
sistently  for  higher  prices.  If  they  become 
discouraged  they  may  force  stock  onto 
the  market  just  as  emphatically  ii>  the 
near  future  as  they  have  held  back  in 
the  past. 

5.  Poor  keeping  quality.  Reports  from 
many  areas  indicate  a  heavy  shrinkage 
due  in  many  instances  to  wet  breakdown. 
Although  this  tends  to  reduce  the  supply, 
if  the  quality  is  not  satisfactory  there 
may  be  a  tendency  for  the  trade  to  back 
away  from  potatoes,  thus  limiting  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Prices  at  the  present  time  are  low, 
particularly  when  considering  areas 
long  distances  from  market,  therefore, 
we  cannot  expect  prices  to  drop  very 
materially.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
we  have  listed  an  equal  number  of 
favorable  and  unfavorable  factors,  we 
believe  that  growers  from  all  sections 
will  endeavor  during  the  next  two 
months  to  force  potatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  low¬ 
er  prices.  Of  course,  in  discussing  price 
trends  for  the  late  potato  crop  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
marketing  season  will  be  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the 
early  producing  states.  For  a  guess. 


“Waste  motion’’  in  moving  apples, 
peaches,  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
other  produce  grown  in  four  north¬ 
eastern  States  from  city  limits  to  re¬ 
tail  counters  in  New  York  City  alone 
adds  about  $2,400,000  a  year  in  extra 
costs,  thus  cutting  returns  to  growers 
in  this  area  who  supply  the  metro¬ 
politan  market. 

This  index  to  the  high  cost  of  in¬ 
efficiency  in  metropolitan  marketing  of 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  produce,  is 
shown  by  a  special  report  on  “The 
Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  City,’’  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
According  to  the  report,  costly  and 
unnecessary  handling  methods  have  in¬ 
flated  distribution  expenses  to  the  point 
where  total  costs  of  marketing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  after  they  reach 
the  city  “are  almost  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  producing  them  and  transport- 


favoring  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  urging  the 
restoration  of  the  independent  status 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration; 
and  urging  dairy  farmers  to  strengthen 
their  cooperatives. 

—A.A. — 

December  Milk  Price  Estimate 

The  price  which  dairymen  shipping 
to  New  York  City  will  receive  for  De¬ 
cember  milk  has  been  estimated  by 
Administrator  N.  J.  Cladakis  as  “with¬ 
in  a  cent  or  two  of  the  November  price 
of  $2.17  a  hundred.”  The  price  for  De¬ 
cember  a  year  ago  was  $2.16.  The 
Class  I  price  for  December  is  below 
last  year,  but  prices  in  some  of  the 
lower  classifications  are  better. 

— A.A. — 

Butter  Price  Down 

Just  before  Christmas  butter  prices 
took  an  alarming  drop.  Butter  went 
down  two  cents  in  one  day,  but  about 
half  a  cent  of  that  was  recovered. 
Northeastern  dairymen  are  interested 
primarily  because  so  long  as  the  milk 
order  and  agreement  are  continued,  the 
prices  which  they  receive  for  milk  are 
influenced  by  butter  prices. 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES  WITH 


COMPARISONS 

MILK.  Grade  B,  3.7%, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

201-210  mile  zone: 

1940 

1939 

1910-14  1940 

Dairymen’s  League, 

per  cwt.  *  _ 

Sheffield  Farms, 

$2.19 

$2.30 

$1.89 

$1.94 

per  cwt. 

2.24 

2.35 

1.91 

1.99 

Average,  oer  cwt. 

2.2IJ 

i  2.325 

1.90 

1.965 

Index,  I9l0-I4=l00t-- 
40  basic  commodities 

123 

129 

100 

120 

Index,  1910-14=100... 
BUTTER: 

Il9.9t 

116.8 

100.0 

Il6.9t 

New  York,  92  score.. 

33c 

30c 

34c 

30c 

Index.  1910-14=100... 

97 

88 

100 

97 

DAIRY  RATION  AT  UTICA: 

Wholesale  price  per  ton 

$32.12 

$30.19  $28.65 

$29.23 

Index.  1910-14=100-. - 
Pounds  feed  equal  in 

1 12 

105 

100 

101 

price  to  100  lbs.  milk 
Farm  products  other  than 

138 

154 

133 

134 

milk.  New  York  State 

97 

98 

100 

92 

*  Net  pool  return  without 

special 

location  or 

upstate 

city  differentials. 

t  Adjusted  for  change  in  i 

seasonal 

variation  of 

price. 

t  Preliminary.  — LELAND  SPENCER, 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


however,  we  believe  that  growers  may 
find  it  difficult  to  move  all  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  that  will  be  offered  for  sale  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February  with  prices 
seeking  about  rock  bottom  levels.  We 
still  cling  to  the  hope  that  sometime 
during  the  season  there  will  be  a  price 
improvement  but  we  believe  that  im¬ 
provement  will  not  come  until  after  we 
have  experienced  a  period  of  heavy 
movement. 


ing  them  to  the  city.” 

The  federal  experts  recommend  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  market  permitting 
adoption  of  direct  handling  methods — 
methods  which  “cut  every  possible  un¬ 
necessary  operation  within  the  market¬ 
ing  system.”  It  is  shown  that  adop¬ 
tion  of  methods  of  this  type  would 
bring  savings  averaging  more  than  $40 
per  carlot  on  each  of  the  approximate¬ 
ly  57,000  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  shipped  from  the  four  states  to 
the  eastern  metropolis  each  year.  Sav¬ 
ings  would  reach  $56  per  car  for  pro¬ 
duce  now  routed  through  New’  York’s 
“bottleneck”  market  in  Lower  Man¬ 
hattan,  it  is  pointed  out. 

The  report  shows  that  New  York 
State,  with  heavy  apple  outputs  swell¬ 
ing  its  total  metropolitan  produce  ship¬ 
ments  to  more  than  40,000  carlots  an¬ 
nually,  is  most  seriously  affected  in 
this  state  group  by  inefficiencies  in  the 
nation’s  biggest  farm  market. 

About  $8,500,000  is  unnecessarily 
spent  in  city  handling  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  carlo'-.s  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  42  states  routed 
through  the  Lower  Manhattan  market 
yearly,  the  survey  shows. 

According  to  the  report,  direct  hand¬ 
ling  would  eliminate  or  reduce  such 
charges  as  cartage,  congestion,  porter¬ 
age,  dealer  margins,  rent  of  dealer 
stores,  unloading  and  sorting  at  rail¬ 
road  piers,  spoilage  due  to  too  much 
handling  and  transportation  between 
market  and  retail  outlet. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  analysis,  201,790  carloads 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
shipped  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  in 
the  year  ended  April  30,  1939.  It  is 
shown  that  the  total  marketing  cost  for 
these  products,  frofn  the  time  they 
were  unloaded  until  their  arrival  at  the 
retail  outlets  in  New  York  City — not 
including  retailers’  margins — amounted 
to  an  average  of  $209  per  carlot.  This 
was  15  per  cent  of  the  estimated  re¬ 
tail  sale  value  of  $1,400  per  carload, 
and  26  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
wholesale  value  of  $800  per  carload. 

The  federal  experts  recommend  that 
the  new  market  be  located  in  Long 
Island  City.  It  would  cost  $14,000,000 
and  would  provide  for  direct  hauling 
of  produce  to  the  floor  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  martlet  and  from  there  direct  to 
the  retail  outlet,  thus  eliminating  waste¬ 
ful  in-between  cartage  charges. 


Propose  New  Market  for  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  in  New  York  City 


Milk  MdAket  J^e4AAi 
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FRED  TIME 

OHmm.  CAmoA 


When  Fred  Timbers  ol  Ontario,  Canada,  won  the  1940  National  Plowing  Contest 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  used  a  CASE  Centennial  plow. 


Where  BUSINESS 

Tens  Its  Story 


Pastures  — Predictions  are  freely  made 
liiat  several  new  and  better  grasses  will 
be  commonly  grown  in  the  Northeast 
within  the  next  ten  years.  How  many 
of  you,  for  example,  are  familiar  with 
brome  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  bent  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  meadow  fox  tail,  zig-zag 
clover,  or  ladino  clover?  JOHN  DEERE 
of  Moline,  Illinois,  manufacturer  of  farm 
equipment,  now  has  a  48-page  booklet 
called  “Pastures  —  A  Paying  Crop.”  In 
addition  to  discussing  some  of  the  newer 
grasses,  it  gives  information  on  main¬ 
taining  fertility  and  managing  pastures 
to  get  the  best  possible  returns  from 
them.  You  will  find  this  pamphlet  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  reading  during  win¬ 
ter  evenings. 

4-H  Party  —  The  national  har¬ 
vester  COMPANY  of  Chicago  enter¬ 
tained  4-H  delegates  to  the  National  4-H 
Congress.  There  were  tours  through  the 
Tractor  Works  and  the  McCormick  Twine 
Mill,  followed  by  a  luncheon.  Mr.  Fowler 
McCormick,  Second  Vice-President  of 
the  company,  told  the  1400  delegates  that 
industry  should  be  operated  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholder,  the  employe, 
or  the  customer;  but  rather  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  three. 

Clianipions  —  The  Champion  Farmers’ 
Association  of  America  held  its  second 
reunion  at  the  Nationa.l  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position,  December  4  and  5.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  sponsored  by  the  FIRESTONE 
TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  with 
Leonard  K.  Firestone  as  host.  The  group 
was  made  up  of  outstanding  farmers, 
plus  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  made  outstanding  records  in 


some  phases  of  farming  and  who  have 
been  interviewed  over  the  radio  on  Fire- 
■sfone  programs.  Jay  Gelder  of  Chazy, 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  men  who  at¬ 
tended  the  reunion. 

Movies — There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
that  says:  “One  picture  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  words.”  You  will  agree  if  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  new  motion  pic¬ 
ture  in  natural  color  titled  “The  Magic 
Desert”  and  “Vitamin  Elements  in  Plant 
Feeding.”  This  picture  has  been  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  CHILEAN  NITRATE  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  BUREAU,  and  is  now  being 
shown  to  farm  audiences  and  groups  of 
agricultural  workers. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  picture 
are  photographs  mad^  this  year  of  crops 
growing  in  the  97th  year  of  continuous 
experiments  at  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  England. 

Fertilizer — “Good  Fertilizers  Are  Re¬ 
sistant  to  Leaching”  is  the  title  of  a 
little  pamphlet  which  you  can  get  for  the 
asking  from  the  AMMONIA  DEPART¬ 
MENT  of  the  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  COMPANY,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  book  answers  two  im¬ 
portant  questions,  first,  how  much  plant 
food  do  plants  absorb  during  various 
periods  of  growth?  Second,  how  may 
these  foods  best  be  supplied  to  growing 
plants  when  they  need  them? 

Freight  Moving  -the  a  s  S  o  C  i  a- 
TION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  re¬ 
ports  freight  shipments  for  1940  up  to  Oc¬ 
tober  26  as  29,855,279  cars.  During  the 
same  period  in  1939,  cars  shipped  totaled 
27,641,645;  and  in  1938  for  the  same  period, 
24,981,787. 


THE  SPEAKERS’  TABLES  at  the  International  Harvester  Company’s  luncheon 
and  entertainment  for  the  delegates  to  the  1940  National  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Con¬ 
gress.  Left  to  right;  left  table,  Fowler  McCormick,  second  vice-president;  Wayne 
L.  Good,  Moses  Trophy  winner;  Sydney  G.  McAllister,  president;  Nawatha  L.  Krebs, 
President’s  Trophy  winner.  Bight  table,  Geraldine  deLancey,  Moses  Trophy  winner; 
»T.  F.  Holahan,  first  vice-president;  Francis  A.  Boyle,  President’s  Trophy  Winner; 
Clarence  Groth,  superintendent,  McCormick  Works.  Rear  table,  J.  W.  Phillips, 
superintendent.  Tractor  Works;  A.  B.  Keller,  treasurer;  C.  E.  Jarchow,  comptroller; 
E.  A.  Brittenham,  vice-president;  W.  S.  Elliott,  vice-president  and  general  counsel; 
G.  L.  Noble,  managing  director.  National  Committee,  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work; 
John  Morrow,  Jr,,  vice-president;  George  E.  Rose,  vice-president;  A.  W.  Scarratt, 
vice-prekident;  J.  A.  Lynch,  superintendent,  McCormick  Twine  Mill;  Sanford  B. 

White,  secretary. 


Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

don’t  suppose  you  ybung  folks  tvho  trolley  car  line  which  would  run  the  30 
have  all  the  fresh  meat  you  want  to  miles  served  by  the  stage  coach,  there- 
eat  can  know  how  meat  hungry  a  by  giving  rapid  transportation  service 
young  fellow  gets  wJien  he  goes  for  to  all  the  x’oads  and  farms  up  and  down 
weeks  and  weeks  with  no  meat  except  the  valley.  To  us  at  that  time  our 
salt  pork.  Anyway,  I  cannot  remember  dream  seemed  utterly  fantastic — it  was 
anything  since  that  tasted  as  good  as  just  an  excuse  to  take  our  minds  off 
fresh  hog  meat  did-  in  the  old  days,  the  hard  job  of  sawing  wood.  But  in 
It  was  top  good,  in  fact,  for  I  made  a  recent  years  as  I  have  motored  up  and 
hog  of  -myself  on  it,  then  went  down  down  the  length  of  that  valley,  cov- 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse  for  the  ering  the  entire  30  miles  in  short  or- 
afternoon  session.  The  teacher  had  the  der,  I  have  thought  how  impossible  it 
Franklin  stove  redhot,  the  schoolhouse  is,  even  by  the  most  fantastic  dream, 
windows  hadn’t  been  opened  since  the  to  prophesy  what  will  take  place  in 
cold  days  had  come,  and  all  of  a  sud-  the  future.  The  automobile,  with  its 
den  I  began  to  feel  awfully  queer.  Be-  convenience  and  speed,  is  as  far  in  ad- 
fore  I  could  do  anything  about  it  the  vance  of  the  trolley  car  as  the  trolley 
catastrophe  happened.  To  this  day  I  car  was  in  advance  of  the  stage  coach, 
haven’t  lived  that  episode  down  with  Most  of  our  farm  in  this  valley  stood 
a  few  of  the  old  classmates  who  have  up  on  end.  On  top  of  the  steep  hill,  a 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  good  mile  or  so  from  the  barn  was  a 
whom  I  still  see  occasionally.  level  meadow,  but  the  soil  was  thin 

But  with  all  of  the  fun,  life  was  dull  and  poor.  To  get  the  poor  yields  of  hay 
and  pretty  slow  for  us  boys  sometimes,  or  potatoes  down  that  side  hill  from 
especially  on  Sundays  and  rainy  days,  the  meadow  was  a  herculean  labor. 
I  remember  that  we  enlivened  one  of  First,  you  had  to  come  down  a  steep 
these  dull  occasions  by  experimenting  dug  road  and  then  turn  and  drive  al- 
with  turpentine  on  the  old  dog.  We  most  perpendicularly  the  rest  of  the 
found  out!  The  dog  slid  all  of  the  quar-  way  to  the  barn.  One  man  would  take 
ter  mile  to  the  nearest  neighbor  and  his  courage  in  hand  and  drive,  while 
back!  the  rest  of  us  would  hold  the  load  from 

So  many  and  so  rapid  have  been  the  tipping  over  with  our  forks.  Some- 
chgnges  in  one  lifetime  that  the  horse  times  it  did  go  over.  Each  spring  that 
and  buggy  days  are  as  different  from  road  had  to  be  repaired.  Many  a  long 
these  modern  times  as  day  is  from  hour  have  I  worked  with  father  and 
night.  They  seem  almost  like  a  dream  brother  filling  in  the  washed  out  gul- 
world.  That  was  particularly  true  of  leys  of  that  dug  road  and  hauling  the 
the  valley  where  we  farmed.  There  was  stone  out  of  it  so  that  we  could  come 
no  railroad.  The  stage  coach  ran -up  down  the  road  with  maybe  two  or 
and  down  that  valley  until  after  the  three  loads  of  poor  hay  or  a  few  bush¬ 
coming  of  the  R.F.D.,  and  it  was  a  real  els  of  potatoes.  No  work  I  have  ever 
old-fashioned  coach  at  that,  covered  done  since  have  I  resented  more  than 
wagon  and  all.  Neighbors  sent  by  the  what  I  did  on  that  dug  road,  because 
driver  to  the  far-away  market  -for  lit-  even  to  a  boy  it  was  apparent  that 
tie  errands,  and  they  depended  on  the  labor  on  it,  in  terms  of  the  poor  crop 
coach  for  their  mail.  One  day  I  had  a  we  got  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  did  not 
great  adventure.  I  rode  the  stage  to  return  us  a  cent  an  hour.  When  I  ob- 
Owego,  paid  25c  for  my  hotel  dinner  jected  strongly  to  Dad  about  it,  he  said 
and  rode  home  again.  I  have  eaten  in  the  work  was  good  for  my  soul.  Some- 
some  of  the  finest  hotels  across  the  how,  in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of 
land  since,  but  none  of  the  meals  in  after  years,  I  wonder  if  Dad  was  not 
them  compare  with  that  first  25c  hotel  right.  Perhaps  the  labor  was  not  wast- 
dinner.  ed  after  all.  Maybe  it  built  into  the 

The  post  office  was  a  farmer’s  kitch-  characters  of  the  farm  boys  of  the  na- 
en,  and  each  day  at  the  close  of  the  tion  something  of  the  dignity  and 
chores  someone  of  the  family  walked  worthwhileness  of  work  for  work’s 
a  mile  or  two  to  the  farm  home  post  sake. 

office  to  get  the  mail.  Anyway,  we  know  that  out  of  these 

One  day  when  my  brother  and  I  old  farm  neighborhoods,  which  were 
were  sawing  wood  on  top  of  the  hill  close  to  pioneer  life,  came  a  race  of 
which  overlooked  the  valley,  we  stop-  men  undaunted  and  unafraid,  able  and 
ped  to  rest  and  to  watch  the  stage  willing  to  tackle  any  of  the  problems 
coach  meander  its  slow  and  tedious  of  life,  determined  to  solve  their  own 
way  up  the  muddy,  winding  valley  destiny  and  to  run  their  race  in  spite 
road.  Then  we  fell  to  dreaming  of  how  of  hell  and  high  water, 
when  we  got  older  we  would  build  a  (To  he  continued) 


Grange  Gleanings 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

greatly  anticipate,  will  be  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Rhinebeck  Grange  hall 
in  Dutchess  County.  This  will  occur 
early  in  1941  and  will  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
Grange  homes  in  the  Empire  State. 
The  new  building  is  32  x  90  feet  in 
size,  with  well-equipped  auditorium, 
stage  and  anterooms,  also  a  large  base¬ 
ment  dining-room,  with  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged  kitchen.  Heating,  lighting  and 
all  other  features  in  the  new  hall  are 
of  the  finest  quality. 

—A. A. — 

HOW  INTERESTED  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Granges  are  in  their  new  head¬ 
quarters  building  on  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  increasing  their  annual  dues  to 
the  State  Grange  one  per  cent  per  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  an  an¬ 
nual  maintenance  fund  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  substantial  sum  will  thus  be 
raised,  which  will  be  used  for  upkeep 
purposes,  liquidation  of  the  remaining 


mortgage  on  the  property,  and  various 
contemplated  programs  for  using  the 
building  frequently  during  the  summer 
season,  for  rally  meetings  and  other 
occasions  to  promote  Grange  interest. 

— A.A. — 

FOLLOWING  ITS  USUAL  CUSTOM, 
the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  has 
just  awarded  three  $150  scholarships  to 
young  people  who  are  members  of  the 
faternity  in  that  state.  This  plan  has 
been  carried  out  for  several  years,  with 
one  scholarship  each  to  the  eastern, 
central  and  western  divisions  of  the 
state. 

— A.A. — 

DEATH  HAS  TAKEN  a  loyal  Grange 
worker  in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
passing  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Woodward, 
widely  known  throughout  the  state 
and  greatly  beloved.  For  many  years 
Miss  Woodward  headed  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  work  of  New  Hampshire 
Granges,  and  with  remarkable  skill  in 
leadership  she  set  going  countless  use¬ 
ful  projects  which  enlisted  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  endeavors  of  Granite  State 
Patrons. 


\ 


Printer,  patriot  and  practical  scientist,  Benjamin  Franklin  did  many  things 
to  benefit  farmers.  One  June  day  in  17S2,  he  and  his  young  son  stood  in  the 
shelter  of  a  shed  and  flew  a  silken  kite  in  the  face  of  a  raging  thunderstorm. 
Electricity  came  down  the  damp  cord  and  jumped  in  sparks  from  a  key  tied  to 
the  end.  Franklin  knew  then  that  lightning  and  electricity  were  the  same.  He 
knew,  also,  that  he  could  save  buildings  from  lightning  by  extending  iron  rods 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  Thousands  of  farmers  were  preserved  from  fire 
losses  as  a  result. 

ic  ic  if 

“This  field  has  been  plastered,”  Benjamin  Franklin  once  wrote  in  letters 
of  powdered  lime  on  a  field.  Farmers  soon  noticed  that  the  grass  grew  much 
higher  where  the  plaster  was  spread.  They  began  to  use  mineral  fertilizers. 
From  that  day  onward,  efficient  production  became  the  goal  of  progressive 
farmers  in  America. 

Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League — from  the  very  start  of  their  organi¬ 
zation — sought  new  ways  and  means  to  increase  efficiency  on  their  dairy  farms. 
They  saw  it  not  only  as  an  aim  that  helped  themselves,  but  as  an  aim  that 
helped  strengthen  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  And  it  is  strengthening  the 
United  States,  especially  at  this  time  when  all  possible  manpower  must  be  re¬ 
leased  for  essential  defense  work. 

That’s  why  on  the  farm  of  M.  G.  Albright  —  League  member  of  Athens, 
N.  Y. — production  efficiency  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  that  no  land  is  used 
for  pasture — only  a  2-acre  exercise  yard.  Cows  remain  in  the  stable  and  are 
supplied  with  continuous  fresh  water  from  electrical  pumps — continuous  water 
that  increases  milk  flow  by  20%,  says  Mr.  Albright. 

His  entire  farm  is  electrified — even  to  a  20,000-bushel  fruit  storage.  “One 
man  will  milk  18  to  20  cows  an  hour  with  an  electric  milker,”  declares  Mr.  Al¬ 
bright — -“almost  double  the  rate  of  hand  milking.  We  also  use  motor-driven 
saws,  feed  grinders,  hay  hoists,  ensilage  cutter,  milk  cooler,  paint  sprayer,  and 
clippers.  In  each  case,  we  save  on  production  costs.” 

★  ★  ★ 

But  production  efficiency  is  profitless  unless  marketing  efficiency  keeps 
pace.  And  marketing  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual.  Only  groups  of  individuals  organized  on  a  democratic  and  cooperative 
basis — the  way  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  organized  —  can  be  efficient  in  mar¬ 
keting.  That’s  the  reason  for  the  League’s  existence.  And  backed  by  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  progressive  farmers  who  eonstantly  strive  to  improve  their  methods, 
the  League  moves  steadily  toward  its  goal  of  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 
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ELECTRICITY 

Btcfii-  'Idp.  P  na<IUiciUi*t 

24  Hours  a  Day  on  This  Farm 


SAVED  THOUSANDS  OF 
FARM  BUILDINGS  FROM  DESTRUCTION 


4^  Continuous  running  water  —  electrically 
pumped  —  boosts  milk  production  20%, 
soys  M.  C.  Albright. 


^Tom  Albright  shows  how  electric  clippers 
saves  time  in  keeping  cows  clean  and 
sonitory. 


®The  snapping  of  a  switch  eases  household 
work  on  the  Albright  farm. 


THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


(14)  14. 
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Vitamin  A  and  D  OILS 


are  dependable  sources  of  the  Vitamins  A 
and  D  layers  in  confinement  need  to  main¬ 
tain  heavy  production.  Feed  “Nopco”* 
vitamin-bearing  oils,  guaranteed  in  vita¬ 
min  content  and  proved  safe  and  reliable. 
These  oils  are: 


®  Dspcndsbic — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 

®  Economical — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 


®  Available — most  of  the  better  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
small,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco"  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils. 

Insist  upon  “Nopco”  vitamin-bearing  oils 
in  all  your  mashes. 


*Trademarks  of: 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3011  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON.  N.J. 


Feeders’  Choice— O  P  C  O  X  XV  ★ 

FORTIFIED  COD  LIVER  OIL 

SUPPI.ICS  400*‘0"  AND  aooo  “A"  UNITS  PER  SHAM 
GENUINE  COO  LIVER  OIL  BASE  AS  ALWAYS 


STARTING  in  POULTRY? 


There  is  money  to  be  made  this  season  if  you  get  started 
right.  The  Poultry  Item  guides  you  to  profits.  Interesting 

reading — Leading  writ¬ 
ers.  Lots  of  pictures. 
Special  departments  for 
farm  and  home. 


This  Leading 
Poultry  Magazine  I 

Speciil  Trial  Offer  4  mos.  lOc  | 

Snhscribe  Now.  Cel  Big  Winter  Issues. 


THE  POULTRY  ITEM, 


[BOX  lOgI 


SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


MAKE  MONEY 


POULTRY 


Sure  profit,  small  investment,  quick 
turnover.  Learn  how  others  sue* 
ceed.  Read  Poultry  Tribune,  leading  poultry  magazine. 
L^lams  newest  methods.  Only  poultry  paper  that  oper¬ 
ates  ite  own  experimental  farm.  Rates:  $1.00  for  5  yrs.; 
1  yr.  25c.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept. 54',  Mount  Morris,  III. 


George  A.  Webb,  R.  No.  2,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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ALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  judge. 

CTNn  Nf)  MflNrV  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE 
OLliU  liU  iilUliLi  Booklet  and  Material. 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-AI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


FALSE 

lEEYH 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 

_  PLATESmadeinour 

own  laboratory  from  YOUR  Personal  impression.  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP  and  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer. 

Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

onr  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  today  I 

BRIGHTON.THOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 
Dept.  525  G2t7  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


ieohire  FRIENDLY  SERVICE,  COM¬ 
FORT.’' CONVENIENCE  and.  above 
on,  ECONOMY.  Good,  wholesome, 
American  food  served  in  Restaurant, 
rotes  from  $2.  —  Rest  Assured. 


jtf^ingle 


TURKEYS 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS— 1940  breeders 
and  1941  poults.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


GEESE 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


With  Your  Eyes  Open 


By  J  C.  HUTTAR 


AS  WE  ARE  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  year  it  seems  like  a  natural 
thing  to  pause  for  a  bit  and  take  stock. 
I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  this  spirit 
or  what  it  was,  but  Hugh  Cosline  and 

I  sat  down  togeth- 


J.  C.  Huttar 


er  the  other  day 
and  did  that  very 
thing.  It  was  an 
event  too,  because 
Hugh  and  I  seem 
to  keep  busy 
enough  at  our  own 
affairs  that  we 
don’t  have  time  for 
such  a  chat  often. 

We  started  off 
by  talking  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  but  fin¬ 
ally  got  down  to 
asking  each  other 
this  question:  “As 
you  g  e  t  around 
and  see  people  who 


EaMao  Gaese  and 
Caltie  Pups. 


Ganders,  $4  each,  this  mo.  only. 
P.  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 


are  making  money  off  their  chickens 
and  people  who  aren’t,  what  would 
you  say  were  the  chief  causes  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure?’’ 

Well,  as  we  got  to  answering  this 
question  for  each  other  we  each  nam¬ 
ed  some  things  that  the  other  didn’t 
think  were  of  firs^"  import,  nee,  but  we 
found  we  did  agree  on  most  of  them. 
We  think  we  have  these  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Here  they  are: 

POOR  STOCK:  In  the  baby  chick 

you  put  under  your  brooder  hover, 
you  have  already  fixed  a  top  limit  of 
production,  livability,  "’ize  of  bird  at 
maturity,  size  of  eggs  she  will  lay  if 
it’s  a  pullet  and  also  the  color,  shape 
and  shell  strength  of  her  eggs. 

Too  many  folks  just  buy  chicks, 
without  knowing  anything  about  their 
parents.  Low  price  is  often  the  only 
consideration.  But,  if  you  think  of  only 
one  of  these  inherited  characters  you 
can  see  how  expensive  these  cheap 
chicks  may  be. 

Plenty  of  farm  experience  has  proven 
that  chicks  from  one  breeding  will  de¬ 
velop  a  high  percentage  of  pullets 
which  will  average  180  eggs  in  their 
first  laying  year.  With  the  same  care 
on  the  same  farm,  chicks  of  another 
breeding  would  develop  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  pullets  and  they  would 
not  lay  over  120  eggs  a  year.  If  the 
second  batch  of  chicks  cost  5  or  even  10 
cents  a  piece  less  than  the  first  batch, 
see  how  expensive  this  economy  is. 

OVERCROWDING:  I  suppose  there 

are  two  main  reasons  why  people 
overcrowd  chicks  and  hens.  One  is 
limited  capital  or  buildings  or  ground, 
and  the  other  is  that  they  know  some¬ 
body  who  did  it  and  got  away  with  it. 

Chicks  that  are  overcrowded,  either 
on  range  or  in  the  brooder  house  will 
usually  be  hurt  in  a  way  that  affects 
their  performance  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  most  common  evidences  of 
crowding  are  picking,  uneven  growth, 
coccidiosis,  v.'^et  litter  and  high  mor¬ 
tality. 

Layers  and  breeders  also  pay  the 
penalty  if  they’re  crowded.  Here  again 
the  common  evidences  are  picking,  wet 
litter,  poor  production  (because  the 
weaker  birds  never  get  a  real  chance 
to  eat  all  they  need).  Colds  and  other 
disease  strike  oftener  and  harder  and 
mortality  runs  higher. 

How  thick  should  birds  be? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  successful 
poultrymen  come  somewhere  near  these 
figures  year  in  and  year  out: 

Brooding. — In  flocks  not  over  350 
Leghorns  or  300  Heavies. 


They  start  not  over  2l^  Leghorn 
chicks  or  2  Heavies  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  and  ^  they  cut  this  number 
in  half  by  taking  out  the  cockerels  or 
spreading  out  the  pullets  after  they  are 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

On  range  they  don’t  try  to  raise  over 
500  pullets  to  the  acre  and  they  have 
two  or  three  year  rotations  of  range. 

Layers  and  Breeders. — Not  over  400 
to  500  in  a  single  pen  and  many  pre¬ 
fer  not  over  250. 

They  allow  each  Leghorn  at  least  3 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  many 
prefer  314-  Eor  the  heavy  breeds  they 
provide  at  least  4  square  feet. 

OVERHEATING,  CHILLING, 

DRAFTS  —  In  my  travels  around 
poultry  farms  I  would  say  that  there 
are  a  lot  more  chicks  overheated  than 
are  ever  chilled  and  more  hen  houses 
kept  too  warm  than  too  cold. 

Overheating  softens  the  birds  and 
makes  them  more  susceptible  to 
disease. 

Chilling  in  ^chicks  often  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  incubator  and  the  brooder 
house. 

Cold  drafts  are  bad  both  for  chicks 
and  hens.  This  should  be  carefully 
watche(5.  It’s  possible  to  keep  houses 
from  getting  too  warm  without  drafts, 
if  you’ll  think  about  it  and  work  at  it. 


MARKETING. — Getting  the  most  •’’or 
the  eggs  and  poultry  meat  sold  off 
the  farm  is  no  longer  the  number  one 
problem  of  chicken  raisers,  but  it’s 
still  a  problem.  The  reason  it  doesn’t 
head  the  list  as  it  did  twenty  years 
ago  is  that  more  and  more  poultrymen 
individually  and  by  banding  together 
in  cooperatives  have  gone  to  work  on 
it.  This  just  shows  what  folks  can  do 
when  they  will. 

FEED  AND  FEEDING. — I  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  folks  who  blame  all  their 
troubles  on  feed  and  take  all  the  credit 
for  themselves  when  things  go  good. 
Actually,  though,  with  all  the  good 
rations  that  are  now  available  feed 
should  not  be  a  problem. 

In  the  way  they  feed  chickens,  and 
especially  in  having  enough  hoppers 
and  water  fountains  for  the  number  of 
birds  they  have,  quite  a  large  number 
of  poultry  keepers  still  are  too  skimpy. 

WATER. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  making  eggs  and 
growing  birds.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

RECORDS. — You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  I  know  some  poultrymen  who 
don’t  even  put  down  the  number  of 
eggs  they  gather  each  day.  The  most 
successful  businesses  have  really  good 
records. 

A  very  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year  to  you  all! 


CUooo 


^‘8o  you  don’t  think,  this  egg  laying 
business  gets  monotonous  enough  to 
drive  you  nuts?  Take  a  look  at  that 
bunch  of  screwballs  over  there — they 
overdone  it!” 


This  chipper  little  chick— like  every 
Kerr  layer- is  ready  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  your  flock  ...  to  add 
to  your  yearly  earnings.  It's  one  of 
millions  of  Lively  Chicks  that  come 
from  the  more  than  120,000  blood- 
tested  breeders  under  Kerr  super¬ 
vision.  33-year  breeding  program  and 
the  240-acre  breeding  farm 
have  developed  finest 
egg-laying  traits. 

•  Write  for  Free  Literature, 

Advance  Order  Discount  Otter 


21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you  —  call  today 
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BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


I 


Customers  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
livability,  growth,  feathering,  broiler 
Qualities,  early  maturity  and  high 
all-weather  production  of  Brentwood 
New  Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  We 
have  15,000  Breeders  on  our  farm — 
State  Accredited.  100%  B.W.  D.  clean 
— no  reactors.  Our  catalog  tells  more 
of  our  stock  and  farm.  Write  today. 


Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 

Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


PULLETS 


J 


1800  August  &  Sept.  Hatches 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 


f.' 


From  Old  Hen  Breeders.  Rugged, 
Large  Size.  Large  Eggs.  Heavv  Lay¬ 
ing  Leghorns.  .'.end  Jor  circular. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


New  England's  Large  Egg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laying 
pens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  today. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  RouteAA,  Keene.  N.H. 


Liivestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  o,l  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 

northeast  markets 

FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A. A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1941 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  ehick  advertisers.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
’  live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 

-  _  ■  -  ,  -  -  -  - -  —  j 


REDBI RD 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 

Housing  90,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
NATIONAL  HONORS  1940:  '‘A.l>..r.  Trophy”  High 
Red  Pullet  Pennsylvania,  334  Eggs,  344.90  Points: 
Highest,  Individual  Record  All  Breeds  N.  Y.  State, 
,3ln  Egg.s.  330.10  Points. 

QUALITY  AND  BREEDING  OF  THESE  BIRDS 
IN  EVERY  REDBIRD  CHICK 
98%  Livability  First  Four  Weeks  Guaranteed  on 
Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Mating  Chicks 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
(Original  Strain).  (Large  Type).  (Redbird  Strain). 
Rock-Red  Cross  Red-Rock  Cross 

(Barred  Broilers)  (Sex-Linked) 

C  F  X  I  N  G  )  Pullet  or  Cockerel  Chicks 
—  —  >  to  Order  —  95%  Accuracy 

t  •»  V  I  %  t  )  Guaranteed  in  Any  Quantity. 
REDBIRD  Fast  Growth,  Early  Maturity.  Big  Eggs, 
Bring  Thousands  of  Customers’  Reports  of  3-lb. 
Broilers  In  10  Weeks  and  50%  Production  24-oz. 
Eggs  at  6  months. 

Drastic  Price  Cuts  and  Liberal  Discounts 

Big  Sayings  on  1941  Prices,  with  added  Savings 
of  10%  on  Early-Order  Discounts.  Ic  Deposit  per 
Chick  Secures  Order.  Discoimt  and  Shipping  Dates. 
Write  Today  for  New  Catalog,  Prices  &  Discounts. 

REDBIRD  FARM  W  R  E  NT  IIaIvI  ' 'm  ASS. 


ne;w  hampshires,  leghorns,  r.  i. 

REDS,  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS, 
CROSS  BREEDS. 


Pullorum  tested  since  1921.  95%  liv¬ 

ability  guar,  to  3  wks.  Bred  for  low 
mortality,  early  maturity,  high  aver,  pro¬ 
duction.  Also  sexed  pullets — 95%  ac¬ 
curacy  guaranteed. 

Broiler  Chicks  Hatching  every  week  of  the  year. 
Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 
BOX  A,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Tvnp 

per  IMO 

]wr  100 

ner  loO 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  _ 

..$6.00 

$12.00 

$3.50 

Barred  &  While  Rocks _ 

—  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

R,  I.  Reds.  Wyandottes-- 

—  7.00 

9.50 

7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

—  8.00 

11.00 

8.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCA S  -  - 

—  6.00 

11.00 

3.00 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS- 

..  8.50 

11.00 

8.50 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _ 

—  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

HEAVY  MIXED _  -  - 

—  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $5.50-100. 
Ail  feeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.,  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


c 

unusual  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 

White  Rocks,  Clem-Rock 
chicks  and  Clem-Cross  Baby  P 
Bred  for  profitable  results.  Pullorum  clean.  State 
accredited.  Catalog  tells  about  “co-operative  savings” 
plan.  Buy  from  CLEMENTS  this  year  and  be  sure 
of  the  best.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport,  Maine 


W  "rHOR-O  BRED  CHICKS 


Early  order 
DISCOUNT 
on  1941 
Orders  placed 
by  Jan.  31st 


ELEVEN  WORLD  EGG  RECORDS 
1940  Contests.  Complete  facts  free. 

Truly  high  quality  chicks,  sexed  chicks, 

200-324  egg  sires.  Leghorns,  Min- 
orcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  New  Hampshires, 

Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons,  Rock- 
Red  Cross,  Ducklings.  Catalog,  FREE. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Thb  Premier  strain  of  a 
great  dual-purpose  breed. 
Heavy  layers — wonderful 
iDdDDCnOnrUC  meat.  Hardy  chicks 
jDnnnLU  nULnu  from  our  5,000  Vt.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS, 
R.F.D.  II,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


rfrom  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Freecircular. 
1  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

L  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Eggs  With  No  Shells 

A  beginner  in  poultry  bumps  into 
many  things  that  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  books  and  bulletins.  Sometimes 
they  cause  him  more  or  less  worry. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  his  pullets 
lay  some  of  their  eggs  minus  the  usual 
hard  shell.  Sometimes  these  are  in  the 
nest,  more  often  they  are  under  the 
roosts.  If  the  roosts  are  screened  he 
sees  the  shell-less  eggs.  If  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  them  th'  pullets  eat 
the  eggs  before  the  boss  gets  around 
in  the  morning.  He  doesn’t  see  them 
and  so  he  doesn’t  worry  about  them. 

Every  old-timer  in  the  poultry  game 
knows  that  these  are  not  normal  eggs, 
but  their  occasional  appearance  is  a 
normal  thing  in  any  flock.  At  least 
they  never  reach  epidemic  proportions, 
and  apparently  do  not  indicate  any 
abnormal  condition  in  the  flock,  .nor 
that  anything  is  wrong  with  the  feed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  just  what 
goes  on  inside  of  the  hen,  so  no  one 
can  be  sure  at  the  present  state  of  our 
ignorance  just  why  a  hen  should  get 
in  a  hurry  and  drop  the  eg^  before  it 
is  finished.  And  we  don’t  know  if  there 
is  anything  that  might  be  done  to  stop 
it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with  all 
the  hormone  studies  that  are  being 
made  someone  may  stumble  on  to  the 
answer. 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  not  worry 
about  the  soft-shelled  eggs.  The  loss 
is  not  great  enough  to  deserve  any 
worry.  — L.  E.  Weaver, 

- A-A - 

Chemung  County  Hens  Make 
Fine  Record 

It’s  a  long  hard  pull  to  get  to  the 
top  in  any  field  of  endeavor.  Eli  Bo- 
dine,  owner  of  the  Bodine’s  Leghorn 
Farm  at  Chemung,  has  been  working 
conscientiously  for  a  number  of  years 
to  improve  the  various  commercial 
quality  of  his  strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  More  recently  the 
farm  has  been  making  a  very  inten¬ 
sive  progeny  and  family  breeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  success  of  this  work  has  shown 
worthwhile  progress  from  year  to  year 
and  now  Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns 
seem  to  stand  to  capture  one  of  the 
major  honors  open  to  poultrymen  in 
the  nation.  Twenty  pullets  from  the 
Bodine  Leghorn  Farm  entered  in  the 
Central  New  York  Poultry  Testing 
Project  at  the  Horseheads  station, 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  made  the  very 
splendid  record  of  491  eggs  in  October, 
and  represented  by  79.1  per  cent  rate 
of  lay.  It  is  usually  expected  that  in 
the  change  of  moving  a  flock  of  pullets 
from  the  home  farm  to  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  testing  station,  as 
occurred  on  the  first  of  October,  that 
it  will  show  some  temporary  interrup¬ 
tion  in  production.  However,  instead 
of  such  condition,  these  twenty  Bodine 
pullets  stepped  up  their  November 
production  to  86.2  per  cent,  or  7  per 
cent  more  than  they  made  in  October. 
In  the  two  months,  or  61  days,  they 
have  produced  an  average  of  50.4  eggs 
per  bird.  These  results  are  still  more 
significant  when  one  considers  that  no 
artificial  illumination  is  used  at  the 
Test.  The  Bodine  pen  had  considerable 
more  eggs  in  October  than  any  of  the 
other  seventy  pens  entered  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  repeated  with  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  in  November  and  also 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires- Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS^ 

A  BARGAIN  IN  JANUARY  -  HATCHED 


PULLETS 


HALLCROSS 

For  shipment  during  JANUARY 
ONLY,  we  are  offering  a  special 

10%  DISCOUNT  on  HALLCROSS  BABY  PULLETS  (guaranteed 

_  _ at  least  95%  true  to  sex).  These  pullet  chicks 

are  from  the  Red-Rock  sex-linked  cross,  and  are  fully  up  to  our  standard 
of  quality.  Hallcross  Pullets  of  this  cross  hold  every  Official  Contest  rec¬ 
ord  for  pens  of  crossbreds.  They  have  proved  so  profitable  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  at  times  impossible  for  us  to  supply  the  demand  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  With  pens  mated  for  height-of-season  demand,  we  are  ready  to  fill 
your  January  Hallcross  Baby  Pullet  needs  at  a  substantial  saving  to  you. 

We  are  now  able  to  offer  sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  of  any 
of  our  six  pure  breeds,  also  sexed  Barred  Hallcross.  Send  for  prices. 

Highest  quality  chicks  since  1911.  ''Never  a  week  without  .a  hatch''  .since  1927.  Pullorunr  Free  by  State 
Test  since  1927.  Over  59  million  ohick-s  in  past  10  yeans.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

InterestiiiK  I'ataloKim  and  I’rit-e  l.isl  free. 

.  O.  Box  59  Tel.  645-JiJ 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 


WE  N  E^^”^>«'CHICKS 


NEW  JERSEY- U.S.  APPROVED 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks 
WENEcross  Bram-Rocks 
WENEcross  REDrocks 
WENEcross  Minorca-Leghorns 


BREEDS: 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 

Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds-White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 


institution — specializes  on  chicks  for  poultry- 
men  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay  a  premium 
for  fancy  fowl  and  eggs.  Countless  chick 
raisers,  formerly  receiving  common  market 
prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  8c  per  Ib., 

14c  per  doz.  PREMFCTM  over  market,  for 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

WEMC  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  2019-A 


HATCHING  CAPACITY  OVER  1,800,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

WENE  FARMS — East’s  LARGEST  breeding  WENE-bred  graded  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  produeiitf 

such  results  are  no  accident — but  the  direct  result  of  20-yr.  breed¬ 
ing  program,  including  concentration  of  too-official-record-egg- 
laying-contest  lines,  U  S.  Copyrighted  Wene  poul¬ 
try  breeding  developments.  EAST’S  LARGEST 
CHICK  PRODUCTION  permits  selling  this  fancy- 
grade  quality  at  WENE’S  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.0()0  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs  AU  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  years  old.  VMtors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


WHim^CK 


■  baby 
"CHICKS..^  Ilf 

■  EGGS  FOR 

”  HATCHING.. 

I 


PER 

100 

7. 


PER 

100 


All  Eggs  used  ..re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  'Tube  Agglut.  TOI^ 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B, 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


and  Sexed  Pullets 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

Rneks.  Reds.  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  PuIlorum 


Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


the  greatest  number  of  points,  thereby, 
leading  the  entire  project. 


on  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks.  98%  livability  guar¬ 
antee  on  all  18  breeds,  chick  losses  replaced  free. 
100%  live  delivery.  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and 
production.  Sexed  chicks.  Send  post  card  for  beauti¬ 
ful  32  page  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  BucyruS,  Ohio. 


Visitors  are  welcome  at  the  Horse- 
heads  station  at  all  times  where  there 
is  offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  see 
many  pens  of  birds  representing  the 
most  prominent  strains  throughout  the 
nation.  Fntries  from  eleven  different 
states  and  others  from  Canada  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Test. — R.  C.  Ogle. 


John  H.  Embelton,  R.  No.  2,  Sangerville,  Mo. 


CHICK 
ALMANAC 


Haa  115  pictures,  33 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead-f 
Ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old  ’ 

_  pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S. 

Approved.  Credit  Plan.  World’s  largest  hatcheries. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


FREE 

i'5 


40 

meHp 
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HOLSTEIN 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


POULTRY 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Au\^^nr^’^‘.iew'^"yorK. 

“Invincible” 

Sons  ot  Carnation  Inka  Invincible,  our  son  of  Sir  Inka 
May,  who  now  joins  ranks  of  1000  lb.  fat  sires. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  port  pikii^ ''’nS. 


FHR  CAIR-  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF,  born  Feb. 
I  vyi\  .  3_  (940.  Fine  individual,  nicely  mark¬ 

ed.  Proven  sire — Prince  Regina  of  Carnation  Prince  and 
Sir  Inka  May  breeding.  Proven  transmitting  dam  with  542 
fat  in  305  days  with  two  times  milking  in  D.H.I.A.  work. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Holstein  Bull  Calves,  $20. 

BEST  OF  BREEDING.  REGISTERED.  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER  CALVES  *$35.  REGISTERED,  NONE  BET- 
TER.  CHOICE  SERVICE  BULLS  FOR  SALE. 

Sayre  Dairy  Cattle  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa. 


Fnr  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 

1  ui  k>ctie.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test,  at 
farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  pj;}}!  's't'I'rusky: 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N  Y 


$20  Holstein  baby  bull  calves  $20 

Sire’s  dam  1144  fat,  from  exceilent 
bred  dams,  registered. 

F.O.B.  ILiON,  N.  Y. 

$20  F.  C.  Whitney,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  $20 


CAf  p.  Ten  large,  heavy  producing  Hol- 
*  .  steins,  two  fresh,  others  due 

soon.  Twelve  heifers  to  be  bred  in  December  for  first 
time.  Raised  from  our  best  cows.  One  good  Holstein 
bull.  Accredited  and  bloodtested. 

T.  J.  LONERGAN,  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle 

BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

Farmers’  Prices. 

Maurice  Whitney,  Bar  None  Ranch, 

BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

Route  22,  Rensselaer  County. 

Aberdeen -ANGUS 


For  Sale:  Choice  Angus  Heifer  Calve$ 

BY  ANDERLOT  BLACKCAPPER  2ND: 

ALSO  BRED  HEIFERS  AND  COWS. 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

PHONE  AUBURN  257IM-2. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Fifteen  heifer  calves,  eight  months  old,  weight  500  lbs. 
each.  Best  breeding,  correct  type  Registered. 
$100.00  EACH. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Route  “5  I’ 20. 


HE RE  FORDS 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

CALVES  —  YEARLINGS  —  PROVEN  SIRES 
ALL  REGISTERED. 

WEST  ACRES  FARMS 

At  NEW  LEBANON.  P.O.  STEPHENTOWN,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 


75  Head  Registered  Spotted  and  Black 

POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS, 

gilts,  pigs,  both  breeds,  fast  growers. 


C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


LEGHORNS  —  N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY—  LAY  TO  PAY’’ 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  (tSaca.'n.y. 


quality'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any.  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE.  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart, N.Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 
Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  PouEtry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRF<« 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  tor 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  (vtiddie^wn^N.  v. 


High  Pen  All  Breeds  at  N.  Y.  Central 

TEST.  OUR  LEGHORNS  LAID  3329  EGGS, 
MAKING  3484.70  POINTS. 

Write  for  descriptive  material. 

DANISH  POULTRY  FARM,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Raise  Poultry  on  Commission. 


Consider  the 
MAIL  BOX 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  the 
number  of  door  bells  it  can  ring 
for  yoti  and  you  never  have  to 
take  a  step?  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  that  this  “trade”  page 
in  American  Agriculturist  goes 
to  over  190,000  mail  boxes  and 
carries  your  sales  talk  and  you 
never  need  leave  your  own  door 
yard?  American  Agriculturist 
offers  you  a  SALES  SERVICE 
that  is  unequalled  in  coverage 
and  quality.  For  more  detailed 
information,  write  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dept,  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND,  85c—  10  POUND,  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB..  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

10  lbs.,  $1.60:  5  lbs.,  90c.:  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40; 
5  lbs.,  80c  postpaid.  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.80:  buckwheat. 
$3.90  here,  liquid. 

HARRY  T.  GABLE,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 


UfYMFY.  so  Ibs-  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat. 

*  •  $3.90.  Mixed,  good  flavor.  $3.90.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid,  lo  ibs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited 

Negative 


350  head 


Young  Bulls  out  of  high  record  A.R.  dams  and  sired  by 
MAY  ROYAL’S  HOLLISTON  130308 
101  A.R.  Daughters. 

More  A.R.  daughters  than  any  living  Guernsey  sire. 
FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER  214202 
17  A.R.  Daughters. 

ALSO  A  FEW  A.R.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 


Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 

Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET- 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta.  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  vour  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  buli  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  just  that,  why  don’t  you? 

Write  soon  or  come  and  see. 


JERSEYS 

RAISE  A  PRIZE  WINNER! 

Buy  an  Island-bred  Jersey  bull  calf, 
sired  by  famous  Island  Champions  out 
of  Register  of  Merit  dams.  For  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices,  write 

Meridale  Farms,  iMere'd'th.  n.  y 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires,  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  Ibs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Rpfficforofl  T#>rcA'v«  ^’cars,  last 

ivegisierea  jerseys  season  d.h.i.a.  test  8396 

lbs.  milk  and  404  Ibs.  fat.  Also  one  heifer  calf  three 
months.  Tested  for  Bangs,  Mastitis  and  T.B.  We  are 
in  need  of  room.  DENBIGH  FARMS.  Quaker  Ridge, 
R.F.D.,  Port  Chester.  New  York.  M.  STENDER. 
Supt. 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


We  are  at  your  service  with  the  best  bunch  of 
yearling  and  2  yr..  fair,  medium,  and  coarse  wool. 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

ever  offered.  Write  your  wants.  Thanks  for  past  business. 

Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Jan.  3 
May  31.  194 
June  5 

Jan.  6-11 
Jan.  8-9 
Jan.  8-10 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  9-10 

Jan.  13 
Jan.  14 

Jan.  14-15 
Jan.  14-17 

Jan.  14-17 

Jan.  15-20 
Jan.  20-24 
Jan.  21-23 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  28 
Jan.  28-31 


Cattle  Sales 

Wehle  Farms  Holstein  Dispersal,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 

I  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale, 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

National  Jersey  Sale,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Coming  Events 

I6th  Annual  Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show. 
The  Gardens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  43rd 
Annual  Meeting,  Hagerstown. 

Union  Agricultural  Meeting,  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein- Friesian  Association.  Jamestown. 

Joint  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  and  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club,  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo. 

Annual  Meeting  Connecticut '  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Ass’n.,  Hartford. 

Vermont  Horticultural  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  in  Conjunction  with  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings,  Jan.  (4-17.  Burlington. 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association,  Hotel 
Garde,  Hartford,  |0:0n  A.  M. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  86th 
Annual  Meeting.  Exhibits,  and  Fruit  Show, 
Rochester. 

Meeting  of  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association,  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
92nd  Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston  Garden 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Armory,  Lewiston 
Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany. 
Annual  Connecticut  Poultry  Association 
Meeting,  Higgins  Inn,  Middletown.  10:00 
A.  M.  Annual  Banquet,  6:30  P.  M. 
Annual  Business  Meeting,  Maryland  Hol¬ 
stein- Friesian  Association,  Baltimore. 

1941  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week  & 
Farm  Show. 


CAN  HOUSE  FROM  THREE  TO  FIVE  THOUSAND. 
MODERN  PLUMBING  IN  THE  HEN  HOUSE. 

Swedish  Farm,  Gonic,  New  Hampshire 

LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
Hatching  Eggs — Breeding  Males 
James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  .ruman^b^rg^  n.  y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed- 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  ber^gIn.^'n.  y. 


Driir'pfC  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  AND  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved. 
Individually  pedigreed  cockerels  from  progeny  tested 
hens  from  families  of  known  hatchability  and  liv¬ 
ability.  All  records  furnished,  prices  reasonable. 

GERALD  BOICE,  /.t^Et-.'^N'E^w%"o7K. 


New  York  State’s  Largest 
U.S.R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

Approved  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  from  hens  laying  250  to  327  egg»:  Sires’ 
dams  300  to  329  eggs. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS - 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  "Bfc^fieid^^Va" 


ZIMMER’S 


PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupville.  n.  y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

carload  lots  or  retail.  PRICED  TO  SELL  Jan.  29-31 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE 


E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 


HOBART. 

Established 


N.Y 

1845 


Feb.  25 


Farm  Products  &  Equipment  Show,  Armory. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Eastern  Meeting.  Kingston. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 
Meeting,  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Barred  Rocks,  Bred  to  Lay,  Large  Egg  Strain. 
Blood  tested.  360  —  $12.50.  Breeding  Cockerels. 
May  hatched  from  20-28  oz.  eggs.  $2.00  each. 

A.  J.  DAY,  R.D.  4,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  1st  and  2nd  cutting  alfalfa 

direct  from  grower  to  you. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 
HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA.  KATAHDINS,  CHIP¬ 
PEWA,  WARBA.  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS.  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Good  Reliable  Mae 

AS  WORKING  MANAGER  FOR  LARGE 
DAIRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  WinHeld,  N.  Y. 


“I  told  you  the  hired  man  would 
quit  when  he  discovered  you  forgot 
to  renew  A7nerican  Agriculturist.” 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  u.se  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Adverti.semenLs  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  iiaif  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
Other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department,  Box  514.  Ithaca, 
New  York,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms;  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2. 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18:  Feb.  I.  15:  March  I, 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26:  May  10,  24:  June 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19:  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept. 
4th  Quarter  October  11,  25:  Nov.  8,  22:  Dec. 


Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chick 

15.  29:  '4  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.00 

7,  21:  '/2  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00:  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.00 

13,  27:  Vi  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.00 

6,  20:  Vi  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.00 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Feeding  western  iambs  in  the 
Northeast  is  not  an  experiment.  It 
has  proved  through  the  past  40  or  50 
years  to  be  sound  and  profitable. 

These  lambs  convert  our  low-costing 
roughages  into  meat;  they  work  per¬ 
fectly  into  cash  crop  rotations  through 
land  use  and  fertilization;  they  make 
year-round  hired  labor  possible — one 
man  can  feed  1500  lambs  and  do  winter 
chores  too;  they  come  after  crops  are 
harvested  and  go  before  spring  work, 
being  usually  bought  along  in  October 
and  gone  before  the  middle  of  April. 
They  are  here  close  to  a  demand  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  heavy  transportation 
charges  on  them  come  when  they  are 
little  and  light — loaded  around  350  head 
to  the  car.  They  are  usually  bought 
on  loan  money,  which  is  easy  to  get, 
and  cheap  on  lamb  feeding  operations. 
They  can  be  simply  and  cheaply  hous¬ 
ed;  most  any  farm  can  handle  them. 
They  do  not  need  an  experienced  feed¬ 
er,  but  experience  helps,  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  gladly  given  by  our  state  col¬ 
leges  and  others.  In  fact,  lamb  feed¬ 
ing  has  only  one  basic  requirement, 
and  that  is  a  surplus  supply  of  good, 
rcugh  feed,  whether  obtained  with 
Jamb  feeding  in  mind  or  through  some 
other  farm  operations.  A  visit  to 
farms  that  have  followed  lamb  feeding 
through  the  years  will  convince  any¬ 
one  of  its  value  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  farm. 

We  have  learned  by  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  PROFITABLE  lamb  for 
the  Northeast  is  not  the  nice,  smooth, 
fleshy,  60  to  70  lb.  feeder  that  has 
been  bred  for  heavy  grain  consump¬ 
tion,  because  it  has  to  be  purchased 
too  early  to  meet  our  farm  conditions. 
Also,  it  will  not  consume  enough  of 
our  cheap  roughage  in  a  60  to  90-day 
feed  to  make  an  economical  gain  in 
weight;  and  if  it  is  forced  to  eat  lots 
of  roughage  and  not  fed  heavy  grain 
rations,  it  will  become  too  heavy  and 
coarse  to  meet  our  eastern  demand. 

We  do  try  to  buy  little,  light,  thin 
lambs,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
lighter  and  thinner,  the  better.  This 
keeps  the  cost  per  head  way  down,  but 
they  ai’e  “chaffy”,  “screen  y”,  little 
“kernels”  that  are  all  appetites,  especi¬ 
ally  for  our  good  clover  and  alfalfa  hay. 


the  feed  that  we  have  in  abundance  in 
the  Northeast.  This  does  lead  to  some 
diflaculties,  for  you  can  imagine  how 
they  appear  to  the  inexperienced  man 
who  has  spent  his  good  money  ^or 
them,  when,  for  example,  they  weigh 
but  47  lbs.  apiece  in  Montana,  after 
being  taken  from  their  mothers,  “trail¬ 
ed”  22  miles  to  railroad  scales,  held 
there  over-night,  off  feed  and  off  water, 
weighed  and  loaded  in  cars  the  next 
day,  and  then  carried  2000  miles  by 
freight  for  a*  trip  of  seven  straight  days 
and  nights  into  near-central  New  York 
State.  Yes,  when  they  arrive  here, 
they  are  a  sorry-looking  lot  of  little 
animals. 

Let  us  take  the  car  of  lambs  bought 
for  Dr.  John  Wiilman,  to  feed  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  this  year.  From  this 
car,  Ed.  Babcock  took  100  head.  They 
were  a  straight  run  of  9000  head,  which 
we  bought  from  one  ranch  in  Montana, 
and  all  of  them  are  now  on  feed  here 
in  New  York  State.  This  particular 
car  was  loaded  368  head  and  although 
they  were  not  unloaded  in  Ithaca  until 
a  solid  week  later,  they  still  unloaded 
368  head.  That  left  268  lambs  for  the 
University,  which  keeps  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  feeds,  weights,  etc.,  and  this 
is  what  has  happened: 

Between  November  5th,  when  they 
arrived,  and  November  22nd,  when  they 
were  put  on  experimental  feed  at  the 
University,  they  gained  9  lbs.  from 
unloading  weight,  at  a  cost  of  19c  per 
lamb,  if  we  figure  the  corn  fed  them 
at  ll^  per  lb.,  oats  at  Ic  per  lb.,  bran 
at  iy2C  per  lb.,  hay  at  $12  a  ton,  and 
corn  ensilage  at  $4  a  ton.  So,  on  No¬ 
vember  22nd,  they  cost  $4.47  a  head, 
had  gained  back  their  shrink  in  ship¬ 
ment  and  2  lbs.  additional,  and  cost 
the  University  exactly  9c  a  lb.,  deliv¬ 
ered,  acclimated,  and  ready  to  go  on 
feed.  If  four  of  these  lambs  had  died, 
figuring  them  as  average  lambs,  we 
would  have  to  add  $17.88  for  the  loss 
of  the  four  lambs,  which  would  raise 
the  cost  to  $9.10  per  cwt.  Figuring 
the  cost  of  gain  from  now  on  at  7c  a 
lb.  (and  it  will  not  cost  this  much  this 
year),  when  these  lambs  weigh  85  lbs. 
they  will  cost  the  University  $6.98  a 
head,  and  even  under  present  market¬ 
ing  price  and  conditions  they  will  bring 
$8.50  a  head  on  any  market,  or  a  profit 
of  $1.52  a  head. 

When  I  told  Dr.  George  Brown,  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
at  Michigan  State  College,  of  these 
lambs  and  their  weight,  he  said : 
“They  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
money-makers.”  After  all,  we  all  feed 
lambs  for  one  purpose,  and  that,  is  to 
make  money. 


This  great  individual  is  Baker  Farm  Dauntless.  He  is  owned  by  Harold  J.  Shaw, 
Sanford,  Maine,  and  was  recently  classified  “excellent”  by  Thomas  E.  Elder,  judge 
and  official  classifier  lor  the  Holsteln-Eriesian  Association  of  America.  The  first 
eleven  daughters  of  Dauntless  in  the  Shaw  herd  have  14  records  completed ,  in 
Herd  Improvement  Record  Tests,  with  an  actual  heifer  average  of  12,802  lbs.  of  milk, 
4.02  per  cent  test,  and  518.4  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Eleven  were  made  on  three-time  milk¬ 
ing  and  three  on  two-time  milking. 


M  ANY  and  varied  are  the  things  all  of  us 
talk  about  over  the  telephone.  We  discuss  the  church 
social,  make  plans  for  the  club  meeting,  ask  about 
the  hog  market  or  the  price  of  dairy  feed.  The  tele¬ 
phone  is  so  convenient,  so  helpful  in  so  many  ways. 

BELL  TELEPHONE 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 

Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WANTED:  At  highest  marKet  prices,  raw  furs — hides — 
wool.  All  shipments  held  separate  on  request.  Estab¬ 
lished  1907.  PAUL  BARATIER,  PARISH,  N,  Y. 


GOATS 


MTI.K  GOATS: 


Sold  since  1908.  Antiseptic 
wound,  sail  and  hoof  dressinsf  or 
cows.horses  and  otherlivestock. 

Many  Farm  and  Home  Uses 

Works  quickly  on  chaps,  cracks, 
minor  cuts,  scratches  and  burns. 

So  eood.for  the  skint 
At  dealers  or  direct 
postpd.  S'Oz.  can  65c 

CORONA  MFC.  CO.' 
Box  641-G  .Kenton.O. 


Leading  Dairymen  Pick  the  Leading  Breed 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

The  past  100  Holstein  Years  have  brought  the  breed 
world  leadership  in  popularity.  More  Holsteins  have 
been  registered  in  this  country  than  of  all  other  dairy 
breeds  combined.  Holsteins  have  the  highest  butterfat 
production  records  per  oow  for  a  year  or  a  lifetime. 
We  invite  you  to  check  the  records.  Write  to 

The  Holstein -Friesian  Assn,  of  America 

BOX  1022,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT. 


We  have  just  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  DAIRYMAN'S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  high  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD  •CONCRETE •TILE*  METAL 
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case,  it  is  important  to  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
instructions  in  mixing  and  applying,  because  of 
the  special  ingredients  used  in  such  paints. 

Floors,  as  well  as  walls,  serve  as  a  background 
for  your  furniture.  If  you  are  a  bride  and  start¬ 
ing  from  scratch  in  furnishing  and  decorating 
your  home,  the  easiest  way  is  to  select  the  floor 
covering  first — rug,  carpet,'  or  linoleum,  which¬ 
ever  the  room  calls  for — and  then  use  that  as  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  color  scheme 
of  the  room.  But  most  of  us  find  it  necessary 
to  choose  a  floor  covering  to  go  with  rooms  and 
furniture  already  on  hand.  This  requires  more 
careful  shopping. 

The  floor  may  dominate  the  room  or  it  may 
simply  furnish  a  rich  background.  Few  farm 
homes  would  want  to  go  in  for  the  very  light- 
colored  rugs  which  are  used  by  decorators  to 
set  off  the  modern  blond  furniture.  Such  rugs 
are  beautiful,  but  hardly  practical  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  dark  rugs  show  foot¬ 
marks  and  are  apt  to  make  a  room  look  small. 
If  you  want  a  rug  which  will  provide  an  attrac¬ 
tive  background  for  your  furniture,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  show  every  footprint,  I  suggest 
that  you  consider  the  great  array  of  hooked,  nul>- 
bed,  hard-twisted,  and  figured  rugs. 


A^p.S’,  QRQCC- 
tlUatTI 


Did  you  ever  have  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  experience  of  buying  a  sofa  or  a 
chair  which  seemed  in  the  store  to  be 
just  what  you  wanted  for  your  living- 
room,  but  which  after  you  got  it  home 
refused  to  settle  down  happily^ — stuck 
out,  as  it  were,  like  a  sore  thumb?  If 
this  has  happened  to  you,  don’t  blame  the  new 
furniture  .entirely,  but  look  to  your  walls  and 
floors.  Perhaps  the  whole  trouble  is  with  them. 
They  create  a  background  for  your  furniture, 
and  therefore  can  make  or  break  your  room. 

The  use  to  which  a  room  is  put  is  a  guide  to 
how  its  walls  should  be  decorated.  Bedrooms, 
dens  and  dinettes  call  for  wall  coverings  that  ex¬ 
press  informality-:  flower  sprigged  bedroom  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  early  American  cottage  type  of 
home ;  rollicking  scenes  for  children’s  bedrooms 
or  playrooms,  and  so  on.  More  formal  rooms 
call  for  stately  stripes  or  geometrical  patterns  or 
subtle  shades  with  formalized  designs. 

At  present  the  trend  in  wall  coverings  seems 
to  be  towards  stripes  of  every  size;  also,  floral 
designs  of  small  or  large  proportions  are  very 
popular.  Scenes  enliven  other  favorite  papers. 
As  to  color,  instead  of  the  old  stand-bys,  tan, 
cream  and  ecru  grounds,  we  now  see  a  great 
deal  of  white,  blue  and  peach.  Green  is  coming 
back  again,  and  gray  is  also  gaining  in  popularity. 

Wallpaper  borders  are  learning  new  wa37S.  In 
addition  to  their  long-accustomed  use  around  the 
top  of  the  walls,  they  are  now  to  be  seen  fram¬ 
ing  windows,  doors,  and  alcove  openings.  Some 


are  used  to  outline 
contrasting  wallpaper 
panels  behind  a  fire¬ 
place  or  a  banking  of 
bookshelves.  Others 
liven  up  the  kitchen, 
appearing  in  unex¬ 
pected  places. 

One  of  the  most 
helpful  things  that 
manu  factu  rers 
of  rugs,  wallpapers, 
and  fabrics  are  doing 
nowada}’S  is  to  get  to¬ 
gether  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  and 
decide  on  certain  basic 
colors  for  the  year. 

This  means  that  when 
you  go  into  a  store 
and  buy  a  rug,  and 
then  want  to  find 
some  harmonizing 
curtains  and  just  the 
right  covering  for  a 
shabby  old  chair  in 
the  corner  by  the  window,  you  are  going  to  find 
it  much  easier  than  formerly  to  get  things  that 
“go  together.”  Some  manufacturers  even  go  so 
far  now  as  to  plan  correlated  groups  of  these 
which  harmonize  or  contrast  perfectly. 

Of  course  you  don’t  have  to  stick  to  wallpap¬ 
ers  for  attractive  backgrounds.  Clever  things 


This  gay-flowered  chintz- 
patterned  wallpaper  with 
hollyhock  design  is  ideal 
for  a  bedroom,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  farm  home,  for 
it  breathes  the  freshness 
and  informality  of  country 
living.  A  background 
showing  as  much  pattern 
as  this  calls  for  simplicity 
in  furnishings. 

— Photos  courtesy  of 

United  Wallpaper  Factories,  Inc. 

A  gay  touch  is  given  to 
kitchen  or  breakfast 
nook  by  a  wallpaper 
such  as  this  one  in  “The 
Butler”  pattern. 


Mrs.  Howes’  Recipe  for  Rolled  Sugar  Cookies 


HERE  IS  THE  RECIPE  used  by  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Howes,  of  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  in  making  the 
rolled  sugar  cookies  which  won  her  first  prize 
in  the  State  Cookie  Contest,  jointly  sponsored  by 
New  York  State  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  All  measurements  are  level: 

%  cup  butter  34  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  sugar  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

2  eggs  34  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  cup  sour  cream  34  teaspoon  grated  orange  peel 
34  teaspoon  salt  5  cups  sifted  flour  (about) 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  flp.voring,  and 
cream  again.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
thoroughly  after  each.  Sift  salt,  baking  powder 
and  nutmeg  with  4  cups  of  the  fl-'ur,  reserving 
the  rest  of  the  flour.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the 
sour  cream.  Add  Vs  the  amount  of  sifted  dry  in¬ 
gredients  to  the  mixture,  then  %  of  the  sour 


cream  and  so  on  until  all  are  used.  Then  add  as 
much  of  the  plain  flour  as  is  required  to  make 
a  dough  which  handles  well  without  sticking. 

The  less  flour  used  the  more  tender  the  cookie. 
By  putting  the  dough  into  a  cold  place  until  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled,  and  rolling  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  it  is  possible  to  handle  it  with  less  flour. 
However,  if  the  dough  is  to  be  rolled  and  cut  at 
once  it  must  be  stiff  enough  to  prevent  sticking, 
hence  the  variation  in  amounts  of  flour  required. 

Roll  the  dough  34"  thick,  cut,  arrange  l/16th 
in.  apart  on  greased  cookie  sheet  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (400°-425'')  about  7  min.  If  a  sugary 
surface  is  desired,  sprinkle  sugar  over  the  rolled 
dough  before  cutting  the  cookies  and  roll  in 
lightly.  This  recipe  makes  4  to  5  doz.  3-inch 
cookies. 


cMa4ft^-Sta4f44u^  cMea/U 

By  Katharine  Welles  Wheeler. 

The  highroad  beckons  me  away. 
Its  urgent  magic  long  begun; 
And  I  shall  go  some  future  day 
When  all  my  tasks  are  .done. 

I’ll  wear  a  lovely  flowered  gown, 
A  pixie  hat  and  jeweled  comb; 
And  travel  to  a  distant  town  .  .  . 
To  sit  and  dream  of  home. 


may  be  done  with  paint  and  the  sand  finishes, 
marketed  under  many  special  names.  The  latter 
are  valuable  where  walls  are  old  and  uneven. 
These  rough  finishes  make  soft  backgrounds,  but 
sometimes  make  cleaning  difficult.  They  are  us¬ 
ually  available  in  a  range  of  colors  suitable  for 
any  type  of  room. 

Paints  are  to  be  had  in  a  great  variety  of  col¬ 
ors  from  the  delicate  tints  for  bedrooms,  to  the 
bright  colors  for  the  kitchen.  Where  there  is 
much  moisture  or  a  likelihood  of  a  film  deposit¬ 
ing  on  the  walls,  the  gloss  paints  should  be  used 
for  ease  in  washing.  Fiat  paints  are  not  so  easy 
to  keep  clean  as  gloss  paints,  but  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  glare  which  is  sometimes  objectionable  in 
the  high  gloss.  The  semi-gloss  paints  are  in  some 
cases  a  good  compromise  because  they  are  easier 
to  keep  clean  than  the  flat  paints,  and  do  not  have 
such  a  high  shine  as  the  gloss  paints. 

If  you  have  a  room  whose  walls  present  a 
problem,  don’t  give  up,  as  there  are  special  paints 
on  the  market  for  almost  any  situation.  In  such  a 
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J^ot  %oUaA4,f 

Rut  Seitie  S 

Being  well  dressed  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  money  but  of  lines 
and  color  becoming  to  the  individual. 
Now  that  the  market  is  full  of  such 
pretty  things,  even  in  materials  for 
house  dresses,  any  woman  who  takes  j 
a  little  time  and  thought  can  be  ap-  ^ 
propriately  dressed  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

DRESS  AND  APRON  PATTERN 
No.  3402  is  decidedly  flattering  and 
comfortable.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yards  of  35-inch  material 
for  dress;  yards  for  apron  with 

2%  yards  braid. 

GIRL’B  HIGH-WAISTED  FROCK 
PATTERN  No.  2604  has  action-free 
skirt,  soft  bodice  and  tie-belt.  The 
bolero  makes  this  a  doubly  useful  en¬ 
semble.  Sizes  8  to  16.  Size  12  re¬ 
quires  21/^  yards  of  39-inch  fabric,  ^4 
yard  contrasting  for  dress;  1  yard  for 
bolero. 

CHILD’S  SELF-HELP  JUMPER 
PATTERN  No.  2600  has  practical  but¬ 
ton-front  jumper  and  cunning  little 
girl  blouse.  Different  blouses  not  only 
vary  the  costume  but  help  with  the 
laundry  problems.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size 
4  requires  1  yard  of  39-inch  fabric  for 
blouse;  %  yard  54-inch  for  jumper. 
Hat  Pattern  No.  3447,  sizes  2  to  10 
years,  must  be  ordered  separately. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  AgrictiUurist ,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  winter 
i^hion  book. 


NO  PAYMENTS 
UNTIL  NEXT  SPRING 

(April  1st,  1941) 

INSTALL  NOW! 

Banish  forever  those  chilly,  half-heated  rooms  — those 
drafty  hallways  and  cold  bedrooms!  Enjoy  the  luxurious 
warmth  of  radiant  heat  this  winter  with  a  Utica  Radiator 
Heating  System.  Install  now,  and  pay  nothing  until  April 
1st.  With  our  Easy  Payment  Plan  you  need  make  no  down 
payment  and  you  may  have  as  long  as  3  years  to  pay,  with 
payments  as  low  as  $10  a  month! 


NO  OOWN  PAW-' 

^  3  YEARS  TO  _ 

<tiO  A  month 
AS  LOW  AS  $ 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE 


Our  Authorized  Utica  Dealer  in  your  locality  will  give 
you  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  modern  Utica 
Radiator  Heating  System  —  without  obligation  to  you.  Take 
advantage  of  this  uniisual  offer  —  mail  the  coupon  today ! 


STEAM  or  HOT  WATER 
RADIATOR  HEAT 
BURN  COAL,  OIL,  WOOD 

Utica  Redsquare  Boilers  are  built  to 
give  a  lifetime  of  ecoaomical,  de¬ 
pendable  service.  You  can  burn  coal, 
oil  or  wood  with  equal  efficiency. 
Save  on  fuel  bills  with  steam  or  hot 
water  radiator  heat ! 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


fHiS 


This  bond  is  your 
assurance  that  the 
materials  are  the 
highest  quality  and 
that  your  heating 
system  is  installed 
in  accordance  vvith 
the  best  installation 
practice. 


r""" 


PASTE  COUPON 
ON  POST  CARD 
AND  MAIL  TODAY 

- - 1 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
Dept.  A-1,  Utica,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  nearest  Authorized  Utica  Dealer  give 
me  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating  System.  It 
is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address  . 
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T own  . . . . State . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 
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FOR  FINE  FLAVOR-. 
HAVE  A&P  COFFEE 

CUSTOM 

GROUND 


at  the  moment  of  purchase, 
just  right  for  your  coffee  pot. 
There  are  three  A&P  blends 
to  suit  every  taste. 

NOW  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  HISTORY 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  y«ii  taw 
n  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Coming  to  Buffalo  ? 

—You’ll  Like  This  Friendly  Hotel 


You’ll  receive  a  friend¬ 
ly  welcome.  You’ll  hava 
n  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  room  —  good  food 
at  reasonable  prices. 
You'll  like  the  location 
— near  theatres,  shops, 
business 

RATES 

Single _ $2.50  UP 

Double _ 4.00  up 

Special  rates  for  4 
or  more. 

Write  for  Folder  F-l#. 


Hotel  LAFAYETTE 

K.  A.  KELLY,  Mgr.  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 
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The  Old  Squire’s  Clocks 


The  garret  of  the  old  farmhouse 
down  in  Maine  had  been  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  cast-off  articles  for  three  gen¬ 
erations,  and  proved  an  attractive  field 
for  exploration  to  the  young  people 
who  went  there  to  live  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Hung  up  there  were  old  surtouts, 
faded  blue  army  overcoats  and  caps, 
and  still  older  poke  bonnets  and  hats. 
There  were  two  old  “wheels”  for  wool 
“rolls”  and  a  smaller  one  for  flax, 
“swifts”  for  winding  yarn,  and  two 
large  wooden  looms,  one  for  homemade 
cloth  and  blankets,  the  other  for  rag 
carpets. 

There  were  saddles  and  brass  mount¬ 
ed  harness,  and  andirons  with  big 
round  brass  heads;  old  cradles,  bread 
troughs  and  wooden  trays:  three  tall 
German  silver  candlesticks  and  six  old 
whale  oil  lamps ;  a  Springfield '  army 
rifie  and  haversack,  and  a  much  older 
“Queen’s  Arm,”  with  a  wooden  car¬ 
tridge  box  hanging  from  the  trigger- 
guard. 

Then,  too,  there  were  dusty  chests, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  pushed  back 
under  the  eaves,  some  containing 
leather-covered  books,  Bibles,  hymn 
books,  sermons,  files  of  the  Pine  State 
News,  and  many  copies  of  the  once 
popular  Columbian  Magazine. 

Indeed,  I  could  hardly  more  than  be¬ 
gin  to  enumerate  all  there  was  in  that 
garret. 

By  the  time  we  had  been  at  the 
farm  three  months,  there  was  not  much 
in  that  garret  which  we  had  not  in¬ 
vestigated — with  one  exception. 

At  the  farther  end  of  it,  the  end 
next  to  the  kitchen  ell,  there  was  a 
small,  low  room,  partitioned  off  by  it¬ 
self,  like  a  large  closet,  although  other¬ 
wise  the  garret  was  all  one  large  loft, 
extending  back  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house  on  both  sides,  but  having  two 
small  windows  at  each  end. 

The  door  of  this  little  room  was 
secured  by  a  padlock.  There  was  no 
peeping  in  at  a  keyhole;  nor  could  we 
boys  come  round  on  the  ell  roof  to 
look  in  at  the  window,  for  the  green 
paper  curtain  was  drawn  close  down, 
and  there  were  nails  over  the  top  of 
the  window  sashes.  No  one  appeared 
to  know  where  the  key  was;  and  when¬ 
ever  any  of  us  had  asked  what  was 
in  there,  grandmother  always  replied, 
“Nothing  of  any  consequence.”  ^ 

But  one  day,  when  our  elders  had 
gone  away,  my  cousin  Ellen  chanced 
to  be  rummaging  for  something  or  oth¬ 
er  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  high  dresser, 
and  knocked  down  a  rusty  key.  “Now 
what  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  that’s 
the  key  to?”  she  said. 

Neither  Theodora  nor  Wealthy  could 
answer  that  question,  and  they  laid  the 
key  on  the  table,  where  we  boys  saw 
it  when  we  came  in  from  the  field  to 
our  noon  dinner. 

“That  looks  like  a  padlock  key,” 
said  Addison,  and  he  examined  it  for 
some  moments.  “I  tell  you  that’s  the 
key  to  that  closet  up-garret!”  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed. 

“Let’s  try  it  and  see!”  cried  Ellen; 
and  with  that  we  all  jumped  up  from 
the  table  and  raced  to  the  garret.  For 
a  long  time  our  curiosity  had  been 
gathering  strength  concerning  what 
was  in  that  closed  room.  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  non-committal  replies  had  but 
whetted  it;  and  although  neither  she 
nor  grandfather  had  forbidden  us  to 
unlock  the  door,  we  yet  had  the  idea 
that  there  was  something  inside  which, 
at  least,  they  did  not  care’  to  talk 
about. 

Addison  arrived  first,  but  we  were 
all  close  behind  when  he  tried  the  key 
in  the  padlock.  The  lock  was  rusted 
and  started  hard.  The  key,  however, 
fitted  it.  Addison  unhooked  the  pad- 


PART  I. 


lock  from  the  staple,  then  shoved  the 
door  open,  and  we  all  peered  in. 

And  it  was  a  strange  sight! 

“Clocks!”  exclaimed  Addison.  “Only 
look  at  the  clocks!” 

The  little  room  was  dim  with  dusty 
cobwebs,  crossed  and  crisscrossed;  but 
on  two  sides  of  it  were  tiers  of  shelves, 
one  above  another,  three  tiers  high; 
and  on  all  those  shelves,  and  on  yet 
another  shelf  partly  under  the  eaves, 
stood  small  clocks,  three  deep  on  a 
shelf,  clocks  with  wedge-shaped  tops 
and  little  pointed  spires  at  the  front 
corners. 

“My,  did  you  ever  see  so  many!” 
cried  Ellen. 

“All  just  alike,  too!”  exclaimed 
Wealthy,  laughing  wildly;  for  so  many 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


clocks  standing  there  all  mute  in  that 
dim,  cobwebby  room  actually  looked 
uncanny. 

We  went  in,  Ellen  brushing  down 
some  of  the  cobwebs  with  her  kitchen 
apron,  and  began  counting  those  clocks. 
^  There  were  eighty-fou''  of  them — 
all  of  the  same  size  and  just  alike, 
down  to  the  figure  of  Father  Time, 
painted  on  the  glass  of  the  little  front 
door. 

“Now  where  do  you  suppose  they  all 
came  from?”  exclaimed  Halstead. 

“And  what  makes  grandmother  keep 
them  hidden  away  up  here?”  said 
Ellen. 

“I  guess  the  old  squire  must  have 
robbed  a  clock  factory  at  some  time,” 
said  Addison,  laughing;  but  of  course 
we  all  knew  better  than  that. 

Halstead  brought  one  of  the  clocks 
out,'  set  it  on  a  chest,  and  we  looked 
it  over.  It  was  a  pendulum  clock, 
about  two  feet  tall,  with  the  key  tied 
to  the  striking  bell,  inside  the  door. 

Addison  wound  it  up.  “New  clock,” 
said  he.  “It  never  was  run  any.” 

“There’s  a  little  label  here  under  the 


striker,”  said  Halstead.  “Says,  ‘Smith 
and  Skillings,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1836. 
Brass  works.  Percussion  Hammer. 
Warranted  for  Four  Years.  Price 
$6.00.’  ” 

“Yes,  siree!”  cried  Addison,  again 
surveying  the  interior  of  the  closet. 
“All  nice,  new,  sitting-room  clocks. 
Worth  six  dollars  apiece.  Jingo,  this 
is  a  clock  mine!” 

“But  we  must  never  let  grandmother 
and  grandfather  know  we  have  been 
spying  here,”  said  Theodora.  “We 
must  lock  the  door  again  and  put  the 
key  back  where  we  got  it.” 

“I  suppose  we  had  better,”  said  Ad¬ 
dison,  “But  where  in  the  world  did  they 
ever  get  all  these  clocks?” 

“And  never  speak  of  them!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ellen. 

“There’s  some  reason  that  we  don’t 
know  about,”  replied  Dora.  “We 
ought  not  to  have  pried.  So  let’s  lock 
the  closet  again  and  put  the  key  back 
on  the  high  dresser.  I  think,  too,  that 
we  had  better  say  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  something  they  don’t  want  us  to 
know  about,  or  they  would  have  told 
us.” 

So,  after  another  wondering  look  in¬ 
side  that  closet,  we  locked  the  door. 
Ellen  put  the  key  back  whei’e  she  had 
found  it,  and  we  said  no  more  about  it. 

In  a  way,  too,  Theodora  was  right. 
Those  clocks  had  a  history,  and  that 
old  closet  held  a  kind  of  family  skele¬ 
ton. 

*  *  =i: 

Thirty-one  years  before,  while  the 
old  squire  was  a  comparatively  young 
mahi,  he  had  set  off  for  Portland,  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving,  with  a  two- 
horse  load  of  dressed  poultry,  turkeys, 
chickens  and  geese,  which  grandmoth¬ 
er  had  been  raising  and  fattening  dur¬ 
ing  that  whole  season.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  if  grandmother  took  care 
of  the  poultry,  she  was  to  have  half  the 
proceeds. 

There  was  over  a  ton  of  the  poultry; 
and  with  a  part  of  the  profits  the  squire 
was  to  purchase  for  grandmother  twen¬ 
ty  yards  of  black  silk,  best  quality,  to 
make  a  gown,  and  a  “fitch  victorine” — 
something  like  a  fur  shoulder  cape. 

The  squire  sold  the  poultry  for 


WE  LEAD  a  sanitary  life; 

as  I  was  sayin’  to  my 
wife,  we  wrap  our  food  in  cel¬ 
lophane  for  fear  that  some 
microbes  might  gain  a  hold 
upon  us  when  we  eat.  We 
keep  ourselves  washed  up  and 
neat,  and  ev’ry  little  scratch 
we  paint  with  iodine,  so  that 
there  ain’t  no  chance  for  strep¬ 
tococcus  to  git  down  inside  of 
us  and  chew.  We  even  disin¬ 
fect  our  feet,  for  athlete’s  foot 
ain’t  any  treat,  we  have  to 
keep  a-scrubbin’  so  we  won’t 
be  troubled  with  B.  O.  We’re 
sanitary,  there’s  no  doubt,  it 
takes  a  microbe  big  and  stout 
to  bore  a  hole  into  our  hide, 
and  then,  with  sulphanalamide 
we  kill  him  till  he’s  dead  for 
sure,  and  so  we  keep  our 
bodies  pure. 

We’re  lot  of  trouble  to  our¬ 
selves,  with  forty  bottles  on 
the  shelves  to  keep  all  them 
bacilli  off  you’d  think  we’d 
never  have  a  cough.  When  I 
was  young  we  didn’t  fret  for 
fear  some  pesky  germ  would 
get  a  foothold  on  our  dia¬ 
phragm,  I’m  hale  and  hearty  as  I  am  because  when  I  was  young  by  gee,  my 
mother  fed  me  catnip  tea.  we  knocked  them  microbes  for  a  loop  by  just  in¬ 
halin’  onion  soup;  some  turpentine  upon  our  chest  would  lay  them  germs 
away  to  rest;  Them  germs  would  sure  be  put  to  rout  when  mother  got  the 
mustard  out  to  make  a  plaster  for  my  back,  and  so  we  never  felt  the  lack  of 
sanitation  in  them  days.  That’s  why  I  think  it  never  pays  to  fret  for  fear 
some  bacillus  will  make  cadavers  out  of  us. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 
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Because  of  the  number  of  contributions,  ^ 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published.  I 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem.  I 


The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines  I 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner  u 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an  1 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending  ” 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  ► 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail- 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month  . 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American  i,. 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  T.  ^ 


Thought  for  the  New  Year  i 

It’s  such  a  little  thing  to  smile,  ^ 

And  yet  it  has  such  power. 

It  makes  the  most  forlorn  of  buds 
Become  a  beaming  flower. 

It  makes  the  saddened  soul  look  up 
And  start  the  day  with  singing; 

It  makes  the  burdened  heart  grow  light 
And  sends  its  troubles  winging. 

It  makes  the  tear  forget  to  fall; 

It  brings  . new  joy  to  living. 

It’s  such  a  little  thing  to  smile  ... 

Is  it  not  worth  the  giving?  ' 

— Naomi  Congdon,  R.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  but 
he  had  to  remain  two  nights  in  Port¬ 
land,  at  the  old  Preble  House,  and  while  • 
there  fell  in  with  a  man  named  Skill¬ 
ings,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Skillings, 
"Worcester,  clock  makers.  Skillings . 
had  recently  come  to  Portland,  and ' 
had  three  hundred  clocks  with  him. 
The  retail  price  was  six  dollars,  but  he ' 
offered  the  old  squire  a  hundred  and  :• 
fifteen  of  them  at  three  dollars  apiece,  ■ 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
he  could  double  his  money  on  them  by 
peddling  them  in  the  home  county  that  ■ 
winter. 

So  instead  of  coming  home  light, ; 
with  the  money  for  the  poultry,  and 
the  black  silk  and  fitch  victorine  for:' 
grandmother,  the  squire  arrived  load-  r 
ed  down  with  clocks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  family  record  that 
grandmother  was  not  pleased,  and  that  i! 
she  met  him  with  anything  save  an  | 
ovation.  But  the  squire  was  young  ■ 
and  hopeful  then;  he  expected  to 
double  his  money  selling  those  clocks.  ■ 
He  rigged  up  a  covered  pung  with  a 
rack  inside,  which  would  carry  twenty  ;■ 
of  them  at  a  time,  and  began  to  make  ; 
trips  round  and  about  the  town  and  the ; . 
adjoining  towns. 

But  times  were  hard.  It  was  easier  j 
to  plan  selling  clocks  at  six  dollars) 
each  than  actually  to  sell  them  and! 
get  the  money.  In  fact,  the  squire  .- 
was  able  to  get  rid  of  but  twenty-^ 
thr'  the  clocks,  and  some  of  these  ■ 
at  five  and  four  dollars  each.  Some,, 
too,  he  “trusted  out”  for  payment  the^; 
following  year. 

By  spring  he  was  sick  enough  of  the,' 
investment ;  and  when  the  farm : 
work  demanded  his  attention,  he  drew‘- 
home  a  load  of  boards,  constructed  the|j 
closet  in  the  attic,  and  stored  thej| 
ninety- two  clocks  there  till  another  ' 
winter,  when  he  sold  eight  more. 

By  this  time  the  clocks  had  become;' 
such  a  sore  subject  between  grand-’, 
mother  and  himself,  and  he  so  dreadedj 
to  fetch  them  down  again,  that  he  em-t 
barked  in  lumbering  the  third  winter,  j- 

And  from  that  day  onward,  down, 
to  our  time,  neither  he  nor  grandmoth- ■ 
er  mentioned  the  matter,  nor  so  muchj’. 
as  said  clocks  to  each  other.  That]; 
closet  had  not  been  opened  for  twenty-i 
nine  years — till  we  unlocked  it  that| 
day;  and  we  remained  quiet  about  it| 
for  yet  another  year. 

But  eighty-four  clocks!  All  justj 
alike!  It  was  impossible  to  forget^ 
them,  and  one  day,  about  a  year  later,; 
when  we  had  begun  to  attend  the 
academy  at  the  village,  and  had  bills 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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The  black  line  on  this  map  shows  the  route  that  our  American  Agriculturist  Winter 
Tour  party  will  follow.  The  folks  who  go  with  us  Feb.  33  to  March  16  will  return 
home  with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  for  the  trip  we  have 
planned  is  practically  a  grand  circle  tour  of  the  entire  United  States,  with  the 

exception  of  the  east  coast. 


See  America  With  Us  ! 

A.A.’s  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  22  -  March  16 


SINCE  announcing  our  1941  Winter 
Vacation  Tour.  (Feb.  22  to  March 
16),  we  have  been  receiving  some 
grand  letters  from  folks  who  went 
with  us  last  time. 

"I  was  a  member  of  your  1940  vacation 
tour  party,”  writes  Mrs.  Anna  M.  May- 
bury,  of  East  Homer,  N.  Y.,  ‘‘and  it  was 
the  most  delightful  trip  I  have  ever  taken. 
Not  a  thing  was  lacking  for  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  the  party,  and  such  a 
fine  group  of  people  to  travel  with.  The 
memory  of  the  A.  A.  tour  will  always  Vje 
a  pleasure.  I  have  a  number  of  friends 
who  are  interested  in  a  trip  like  this.” 

The  best  recommendation  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Tours  has  always 
been  the  people  who  have  taken  them, 
because  they  know  from  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  the  completely  satisfactory 
and  unique  service  which  we  give. 
When  you  add  that  service  to  the  out¬ 
standing  scenic  and  historic  attrac¬ 
tions  on  our  itinerary,  plus  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  traveling  with  a  group  of 
friendly,  interesting  people  — •  people 
who  will  seem  like  “home  folks”  after 
the  first  day  of  getting  acquainted — 
then  you  have  some  idea  of  why  the 
folks  who  take  our  trips  are  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  taking  a  trip 
this  year,  we  suggest  that  you  lose  no 
time  in  sending  for  one  of  our  at¬ 
tractive,  illustrated  folders,  which  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  all  of  the  fascinating 
places  we  will  visit.  We  will  be  gone 
three  weeks,  and  each  day  will  bring 
memorable  sights  and  experiences. 

If  you  want  to  see  mighty  mountains 
with  snow-capped  peaks,  lofty  forests, 
great  West  Coast  cities,  fertile  irrigat¬ 
ed  valleys,  America’s  newest  national 
park  (Olympic  Peninsula),  Hollywood 
and  the  homes  of  movie  stars,  Stanford 
University,  giant  redwood  trees  which 
were  living  before  Christ  was  born;  the 
“Circle  of  Enchantment”  in  the  famed 
Monterey  region;  if  you  want  to  visit 
beautiful  Santa  Catalina  Island  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California,  where 
“south  sea”  movies  are  made,  and 
where  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
can  be  seen  through  glass  bottom 
boats;  if  you  want  to  be  thrilled  by 
one  of  nature’s  greatest  miracles,  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New  Mexico, 


where  countless  stalactites  of  unbe¬ 
lievable  beauty  are  to  be  seen — ^if  you 
want  all  this,  plus  the  fun  of  friendly 
company,  plus  freedom  from  travel 
worries,  plus  the  most  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  and  most  delicious  meals 
that  we  can  provide — then  come  with 
us  on  February  22nd. 

Decide  now  to  take  the  vacation  that 
you  have  looked  forward  to  so  long. 
Give  yourself  and 
your  family  this 
wonderful  experi¬ 
ence.  We  know 
it  will  leave  hap¬ 
py  memories  with 
you  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Send  today 
for  our  printed 
itinerary.  The 
total  cost  of  our 
“all-expense  tick¬ 
et”  is  about 
$325.00,  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  you 
join  our  party. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00 
when  you  send  in 
your  reservation 
to  us  will  save  a 
place  for  you  in 
our  party.  The  full  amount  need  not 
be  paid  until  two  weeks  before  we 
leave.  All  payments  will  be  promptly 
refunded  to  any  one  who  has  to  cancel 
his  reservation  at  the  last  moment. 


PenAancdP'ioJdemi 


1WANT  YOU  to  read  the  following 
letter,  which  I  have  answered  priv¬ 
ately  and  which  answer  need  not  ap¬ 
pear  here.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  Is  not  your  heart  touched  with 
pity  for  this  frightened,  desperate 
child  whose  joy  in  Christmas  was 
spoiled  for  fear  her  mother  would  get 
drunk?  We  hear  lots  about  keeping 
the  young  people  out  of  the  taverns, 
and  their  drinking  is  deplored.  May¬ 
be  we’d  better  start  trying  to  exert 
some  pressure  on  the  parents  of  young 
people  whose  example  may  serve  to 


lead  their  sons  and  daughters  to  drink, 
or  to  make  them  miserably  unhappy. 

Please  write  me  your  views,  after 
you’ve  read  this  letter.  Address  your 
letter  to  Lucile,  Personal  Problems 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“Dear  Uacile:  I  am  14  years  of  age 
and  I  am  very  unhappy  because  my  moth¬ 
er  and  step-father  drink.  I  don’t  care  so 
much  if  my  step-father  drinks  because 
when  he  gets  drunk  he  goes  to  sleep  and 
doesn’t  bother  me.  But  my  mother  will 
stay  up  all  night  and  sing  and  quarrel 
with  me  and  won’t  let  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  sleep. 

“She  is  a  woman  of  43  and  never  used 
to  drink  until  she  met  my  step-father 
and  married  him.  Then  she  started.  I 
just  can’t  stand  it.  Sometimes  I  think 
of  running  away  from  home.  I  have  a 
small  sister  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  her  I 
think  I  would  have  run  away  but  I  love 
my  sister  so  much  and  I  am  afraid  to 
leave  her  at  home. 

“My  mother  is  very  good  and  I  love 
her  very  much  when  she  isn’t  drunk,  but 
when  she  is  I  hate  her.  They  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  Christmas  party  this  year  and  I 
know  they  will  all  be  drunk.  I  dread 
Christmas  this  year  very  much. 

“Please  help  me,  Lucile,  because  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do. — Unhappy.” 


The  Old  Squire’s  Clocks 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 
to  meet  for  tuition  and  books,  we 
thought  of  those  clocks.  The  idea  of 
selling  them  occurred  to  us. 

“They  are  such  old  style  clocks,  and 
so  out  of  fashion,  I  don’t  believe  any 
one  would  buy  them  now,”  Ellen  re¬ 
marked. 

But  Addison  thought  that  they  could 
be  sold.  “Brush  them  up,  oil  them,  and 

varnish  the  cases, 
and  those  clocks 
would  bring  four 
dollars  apiece,” 
said  he.  “They 
are  nice  old 
clocks,  with  good 
works  in  them.” 

“They’re  doing 
nobody  any  good 
up  there,  either,” 
said  Halstead. 
“W  h  y,  those 
clocks  might  all 
be  ticking  and 
doing  some  good 
in  the  world!  And 
do  us  some  good, 
too.” 

“But  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  grandmoth¬ 
er  and  grandfather  would  let  us  have 
them,”  Theodora  remarked.  “Those 
clocks  have  been  put  away  up  there 
for  some  reason  we  don’t  know  of.” 

“Well,  but  they  never  go  near 
them,”  urged  Halstead.  “Maybe  they 
have  forgotten  all  about  them.” 

“Oh  no,  they  have  not!”  exclaimed 
Ellen.  “Grandmother  knows  all  about 
(hose  clocks  and  why  they  are  there.” 

“But  perhaps  they  .would  let  us  have 
them  to  sell,”  said  Addison. 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  ask  them,”  said 
Theodora. 

“I  shouldn’t  either,”  said  Ellen. 

“Well,  no  more  should  I,”  Addison 
admitted.  “I  don’t  quite  know  why  we 
shouldn’t,  but  somehow  it  seems  a  lit¬ 
tle  like  digging  up  an  old  grave.” 

“Pooh!  I’ll  ask  them,”  said  Hal¬ 
stead. 

“No,  don’t!”  exclaimed  Theodora. 

“No,  Halse,  not  right  out  bold  fac¬ 
ed,”  said  Addison.  “But  perhaps  we 
could  bring  it  round  easy,  some  time 
when  the  old  squire  is  feeling  good 
natured,  and  he  and  grandmother  are 
laughing  over  old  times.” 

“Maybe,”  assented  Theodora,  “if  you 
were  to  do  it  just  right.” 

“Well,  Wait  a  bit,”  said  Addison. 

He  was  the  oldest  and  craftiest 
among  us;  and  at  last  h'  and  Ellen 
hit  on  a  plan  for  broaching  the  subject. 

(To  be  continued) 


Mr,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  your  illustrated 
folder  giving  full  details  of  your  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  Feb.  22-March  16, 
including  exact  cost  of  your  “all  expense”  ticket. 

Name  . - — - . . . . 

Address  . . . 


Glad  Opportunity 

By  Emily  Estey 

The  snow,  impartial,  falls  on  field  and 
town. 

On  clean  swept  meadows  and  on 
smoke-blacked  panes. 

On  crowded  streets  and  winding  coun¬ 
try  lanes. 

Spreading  a  blanket  soft  as  eiderdown. 

So  comes  the  New  Year  with  his  store 
of  days. 

Given  alike  to  all  for  varied  ends. 

Blotting  out  old  mistakes,  old  evil 
trends . 

Glad  opportunity  for  mending  ways. 


FAST  ACTION 
HELPS  PREVENT 
MANY  GOLDS 


From  Developing  Right  at  Start 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  put  a  few 
drops  of  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril. 
Its  stimulating  action  aids  Nature’s 
defenses  against  colds. 

. .  .  And  remember— when  a  head  cold 
makes  you  suffer,  or  transient  conges¬ 
tion  “fills  up”  nose,  spoils  sleep,  3-pur¬ 
pose  Va-tro-nol  gives  valuable  help  as 
it  (1)  shrinks  swollen  membranes,  (2) 
relieves  irritation,  /s 

(3)  helps  flush  out 
nasal  passages, 
clearing  clogging  VICKS' 
mucus.  Enjoy  the 
relief  it  brings.  VA“TRw*llVli 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and 
easily  you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colda, 
when  you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it 
truly  wonderful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one.  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put 
2)4  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your 
syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold 
of  a  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never 
seen  anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  y  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con¬ 
centrated  form,  well-known  _  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you 
in  every  way. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-P,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation — write  today ! 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  501-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Midi. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


replacements,  we  will  have  to  buy  1500 
pullets  from  Larchmont  and  probably 
100  Hereford  heifer  calves  either  from 
Texas  or  from  Howard  in  New  Mexico. 


and  Chaff 


By  H  E.  BABCOCK 


JANUARY  1st,  1941,  dates  a  new  home  consumption  and  101  lambs  on 
step  in  the  farming  operations  feed, 
which  back  up  this  page. 


SOUTH  SPRINGS  RANCH,  INC. 

On  January  1st  Howard  (H.  E.  Bab-' 
cock,  Jr.)  after  a  year’s  apprenticeship 
becomes  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
South  Springs  Ranch,  Inc.,  of  Roswell, 
New  Mexico.  As  the  head  of  the  out¬ 
fit,  he  will  live  on  a  farm  (of  1301 
acres)  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  Approxi¬ 
mately  750  acres  of  this  farm  are  ir¬ 
rigated  by  three  big  wells  and  used  to 
grow  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  wheatland 
maize.  The  balance  of  the  farm  is  so- 
called  dry  land,  good  only  for  grazing, 
and  a  very  little  of  that. 

Howard  will  continue  to  report  on 
his  farming  activities,  observations, 
and  developing  philosophy  on  this  page 
under  the  heading  “Down  Mexico  Way.” 

LARCHMONT  FARM 

Also  on  January  1st,  we  separate  our 
Larchmont  Farm  operation  from  those 
which  center  at  Sunnygables.  Larch¬ 
mont  will  be  run  by  Ross  Yaple.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  212  acres  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  190  are  flat,  tillable,  class  four 
land,  which  for  three  years  •we  have 
been  bringing  back  to  productivity 
after  it  had  been  abused  for  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  years. 


FEED  SITUATION 

Our  feed  situation  on  January  1st  at 
South  Springs,  Larchmont,  and  Sunny¬ 
gables  is  very  strong.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  twice  as  much  roughage 
as  we  shall  need  on  these  farms  to  get 
to  grass,  and  exclusive  of  South 
Springs  where  Howard  has  just  finish¬ 
ed  combining  a  big  crop  of  wheatland 
maize,  we  have  enough  home-grown 
grain,  we  think,  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  until  Ross  harvests  a  small  field 
of  winter  barley  at  Larchmont  next 
June. 

REVENUE 

Since  we  sell  no  milk  on  any  of  our 
farms,  we  have  to  look  for  income  out¬ 
side  the  usual  milk  check.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at^  Sunnygables  our  1941  rev¬ 
enue  is  expected  to  come  from  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  between  two  and 
three  cases  of  eggs  a  day  and  from  the 
sale  of  two  work  teams,  10  purebred 
Guernseys,  two  and  three  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  70  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pound  beeves,  120  one-hundred-eighty 
pound  hogs,  100  eighty-five  pound 
lambs,  and  1200  five-pound  hens.  For 


Howard  is  so  located,  right  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  range  country  and 
has  to  buy  so  many  feeders  for  him¬ 
self,  that  it  seems  logical  that,  ro  time 
goes  on,  we  look  to  him  to  select  for 
Sunnygables  and  Larchmont  the  feed¬ 
er  calves  and  lambs  they  need.  We  like, 
for  feeder  calves,  Hereford  heifers  just 
under  six  months  old  and  weighing 
around  275;  and,  for  feeder  lambs, 
square,  blocky  fellows,  'weighing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  pounds. 

HOBBIES 

While  South  Springs  Ranch,  Inc., 
and  Larchmont  have  to  be  run  as 
straight  business  operations,  we  allow 
ourselves  at  Sunnygables  a  little  leeway 
for  the  pursuit  of  hobbies.  We  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  inter¬ 
est  in  life  and  for  providing  material 
for  this  page. 

Farm  equipment  on  standardized 
6.00  X  16  tires,  home  quick  freezing  and 
storage  boxes,  grass  silage  made  with 
both  molasses  and  phosphoric  acid,  win¬ 
ter  barley,  and  whole  corn  for  poultry 
are  some  of  the  hobbies  which  we  now 
think  are  behind  us. 

Ahead  are  the  making  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  with  farm  grown  materials  only, 
better  pastures  and,  particularly,  bet¬ 
ter  ranges  for  poultry;  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  our  own  green,  leafy  alfalfa  hay 
for  purchased  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  poul¬ 
try  mashes;  the  wider  use  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  for  wintering  all  kinds  of  livestock, 
and  reaching  down  into  New  Mexico, 
the  utilization  of  whole  cotton  seed  for 
the  making  of  better  livestock  rations. 


Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 


Ross  starts  off  with  complete  farm 
equipment,  and  for  livestock,  a  pair  of 
mules  and  75  Hereford  yearling  heifers. 
Ross  will  raise  the  pullets  we  need  for 
Sunnygables  presumably  on  good  grass 
ranges.  Sunnygables  will  buy  his  pul¬ 
lets  and  wheat  crop  each  fall.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  will  feed  each  winter  either 
beef  cattle  or  lambs.  He  will  strip- 
crop  his  farm  and  grow  only  grass, 
hay,  spring  barley  and  wheat.  From 
November  to  April  1st,  he  plans  on 
getting  along  with  only  day  help. 

By  the  spring  of  1942  the  plan  is  to 
turn  Coy  Glen  Farm  over  to  Ross  to 
provide  him  with  a  pasture  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  acres. 

.SUNNYGABLES 

Sunnygables  will  continue  to  be  the 
stamping  ground  of  the  original  auth¬ 
or  of  this  page.  By  January  1st,  1942, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  about  500  acres  of 
mostly  pasture  and  woodland.  During 
1941,  however,  the  crew  at  Sunnygables 
will  also  look  after  Coy  Glen  and  whip 
it  into  shape  for  a  permanent  pasture 
to  go  with  Larchmont.  This  involves 
quite  a  good  sized  lumber  harvest,  the 
application  of  considerable  lime  and 
mixed  fertilizer,  and  the  seeding  of 
some  40  acres  to  pasture  mixture.  Al¬ 
so  the  building  of  considerable  fence. 

At  Sunnygables  we  start  off  1941 
with  an  inventory  of  two  work  teams, 
a  pair  of  mules,  a  pair  of  draft  colts, 
and  three  saddle  horses.  For  cattle  we 
have  on  hand  70  Hereford  heifers,  29 
purebred  Guernsey  heifers,  and  4  bulls 
of  various  ages.  Our  hogs  consist  of 
one  boar,  7  brood  sows,  and  57  pigs  on 
feed.  For  poultry  we  have  289  old  hens, 
872  Leghbrn  pullets,  and  1129  cross¬ 
bred  pullets.  Our  sheep  consist  of  four 
ev^s  for  the  production  of  lambs  for 


December  20,  1940. 

Our  hog  operation  is,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  most  inspiring  part  of 
our  farm  operations.  Our  good  feed¬ 
ing  management  earlier  this  fall  is 
showing  up  in  the  condition  of  the 
pigs  and  in  the  way  that  the  sows  are 
milking  and  raising  their  litters.  The 
number  of  pigs  per  litter  has  been 
high.  Losses,  other  than  by  direct  phy¬ 
sical  injury,  have  been  exceptionally 
low. 

The  hog  operation  is  laid  out  to 
handle  a  maximum  number  of  pigs  at 
a  minimum  of  labor.  Self-feeders  are 
the  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  do 
this.  An  hour’s  grinding  one  day  each 
week  fills  the  feeders  with  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  week’s  run,  so  that  we  have 
a  margin  of  safety  in  case  of  bad 
weather  or  pressure  of  work.  The 
shoats  are  divided  from  the  sows  at 
w^eaning  age  into  a  large  pen  with  a 
self-feeder,  shelter,  and  a  concrete 
wallow.  Through  a  narrow  lane  they 
have  access  to  a  three  acre  field  of 
alfalfa.  In  the  winter  time  another 
self-feeder  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay  is 
provided. 

The  sows  are  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shoats  except  that  they 
are  limited  in  the  amount  of  grain  they 
receive.  The  chopped  alfalfa  is  mixed 
with  their  grain  ration  during  the  win¬ 
ter  to  insure  their  getting  a  minimum 
of  green  material  and  to  keep  them 
from  getting  too  fat.  In  the  summer, 
unless  their  condition  calls  for  special 
handling,  they  are  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  on  alfalfa  pasture.  At 
one  end  of  their  pen  is  a  five  stall  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  time. 
As  soon  as  the  pigs  become  at  all  live¬ 
ly,  the  sow  and  pigs  are  turned  back 
into  the  general  pen.  The  pigs  have 
access  to  a  creep  feeder  at  all  times. 

Our  ration  for  both  the  fattening 
pigs  and  the  suckling  pigs  is  half  oats 


and  half  wheatland  maize.  This  combi¬ 
nation  seems  to’  keep  the  pigs  grow¬ 
ing  without  getting  fat  too  fast.  Prob¬ 
ably  for  the  best  results,  we  should 
feed  the  larger  pigs  a  little  heavier 
ration  of  maize  as  they  near  the  end 
of  their  fattening  period.  However, 
since  we  are  finishing  off  a  few  shoats 
every  month,  any  special  feeding  would 
necessitate  an  increase  in  our  invest¬ 
ment  and  layout  which  probably  would 
not  be  justified.  At  no  time  from  suck¬ 
ling  pig  to  a  185  pound  hog  do  the 
shoats  receive  any  wet  feed.  A  five 
minute  tour  of  the  hog  lots  every 
morning  will  show  up  any  irregularities 
and  constitutes  the  only  chores  during 
the  week. 

Our  present  plans  call  for  handling 
our  feeder  lambs  right  after  Christmas. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  cut  out  about 
two  carloads  which  will  be  beginning 
to  fill  out  with  fat.  These  lambs  will 
be  pushed  through  on  a  heavier  grain 
ration  to  finish  them  by  the  middle  of 
January.  The  lambs  as  a  whole  are 
finishing  out  quite  rapidly  and  on  a 
minimum  of  feed.  At  their  present  ap¬ 
parent  rate  of  gain  they  will  be  gone 
long  before  our  hay  and  grain,  which 
leaves  us  wishing  we  had  another  two 
thousand  on  feed. 

We  are  striving  now  to  finish  com¬ 
bining  the  last  of  our  130  acres  of 
wheatland  maize  before  Christmas. 
With  this  job  done  we  will  then  have 
to  start  our  program  of  spring  work, 
even  thougl>  spring  will  be  some  time 
a'way.  We  have  500  acres  of  plowing 
ahead  of  us  which  will  not  all  have  to 
be  done  before  the  last  of  April,  but 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Irrigation  of  our  oats  is  first  on 
the  watering  program,  to  be  followed 
by  a  winter  drink  for  all  of  the  alfalfa. 
Because  of  the  cold  nights  we  will  be 
able  to  irrigate  only  in  the  day  time 
which  will  drag  the  job  out  over  a 
fairly  long  period. 


Finally,  we  shall  continue  some  ■''ri- 
ments  on  the  control  of  weeds  with 
dusts  and  sprays;  and  the  dusting  of 
small  grains  with  sulphur  to  control 
mildews  and  rust. 

LABOR  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

We  expect  a  labor  shortage  and  are 
laying  our  plans  to  meet  it  by  letting 
up  as  we  have  to  on  the  intensity  of 
our  operations.  This  means  that  such 
operations  as  poultry  may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  use  of  even  more  grazing 
animals.  We  expect  great  difficulties 
getting  deliveries  on  farm  supplies,  so 
we  will  keep  our  inventories  up  when¬ 
ever  -^.'^ssible. 

PRICE  FIXING 

We  expect  price  fixing.  The  late  Dr. 
Warren  always  used  to  warn  me  that 
farmers  would  get  around  to  demand¬ 
ing  price  fixing  at  just  exactly  the 
wrong  time.  We  shall  keep  our  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  therefore,  diversified 
enough  so  that  we  can,  if  possible, 
avoid  the/  consequences  of  government 
freezing  of  prices. 

^ 

My  Apologies 

In  a  recent  issue  I  set  up  a  home¬ 
made  standard  for  determining  the 
quality  of  grass  silage.  I  said  that 
when  the  women  in  the  house  on  the 
farm  where  grass  silage  is  fed  didn’t 
hold  their  noses  and  say  “Phew”  when 
the  men  folks  came  in  from  the  barn, 
the  grass  silagr  could  be  judged  to  be 
sound  and  wholesome.  I  also  said,  and 
here  is  where  I  made  my  mistake,  that 
I  hadn’t  heard  a  single  woman  in  any 
of  the  households  in  our  Sunnygables 
group  say  “Phew”  this  fall.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  drew  the  conclusion  tfcat  our 
grass  and  legume  silage  made  without 
the  aid  of  either  molasses  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  by  mixing  in  some 
home  gro'wn  winter  grain  in  the  milk 
stage,  was  a  complete  success. 

Now  everyone  connected  with  our 
farms  reads  this  page  regularly,  in  fact, 
I  occasionally  use  it  as  a  diplomatic 
way  of  getting  across  a  message  to  my 
associates  on  the  farms.  Immediately 
the  women  in  various  households  read 
my  conclusion  about  our  grass  silage 
they  set  up  a  whole  chorus  of  “Phews” 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  back  up 
their  “phewing”  with  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  proof. 

Well  I  admit  that  legume  and  grass 
silage  does  have  an  odo' ,  so  does  hard 
cider  and  sauerkraut;  even  good  com 
silage.  Personally,  however,  I  regard 
the  odors  which  are  purely  a  result  of 
fermentation  as  odors  which  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  evefi  in  the  highest  society  and 
therefore  nothing  to  “phew”  about. 
The  odor  I  don’t  like  is  that  of  putre¬ 
faction  or  rotting.  I  still  insist  that 
Sunnygables  grass  silage  is  entirely 
free  of  this  smell  and  that  what  odor 
there  is,  is  a  good  healthy  one  and  per¬ 
fectly  acceptable  in  a  beef  cattle  barn, 
if  not  in  a  certified  dairy. 

*  *  * 

Loose  Horses 

This  winter  for  the  first  time  we  are 
carrying  all  of  our  horses  and  mules  iil 
open  pens.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
heavy  horses,  two  pairs  of  mules,  three 
saddle  horses  and  three  colts  to  be  win¬ 
tered  in  this  way.  One  team  at  Sunny¬ 
gables  will  be  kept  shod  and  be  fed  a 
little  grain.  Everything  else  except  the 
growing  colts,  which  will  also  get  a 
little  grain,  will  have  to  get  by  on  good 
ha>.  Labor  to  take  care  of  horses  and 
mules  will  be  kept  at  the  very  mini¬ 
mum. 
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Se^ut4ce  Bu^iecui 


In  the  December  7th  issue  we  refer¬ 
red  to  a  salesman  for  a  portrait  com¬ 
pany.  At  that  time  we  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  salesman’s  name,  feeling  that 
he  might  not  he  at  fault.  Now  we  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  company 
stating  that  the  agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lew- 
ellyn,  Jr.,  has  no  official  connection 
with  them.  In  some  way  he  obtained 
some  order  blanks  and  literature  but 
never  turned  in  the  orders  which  he 
took  from  our  subscribers.  The  com¬ 
pany  further  states  that  they  have 
been  informed  that  this  man  was  in 
trouble  with  the  North  Carolina  au¬ 
thorities  last  summer. 

— A. A. — 

Denied  Use  of  Mail 

Use  of  the  U.  S.  mails  has  been  de¬ 
nied  the  Madison  Chemical  Company 
and  several  other  concerns  employed 
by  Edward  Hidden  in  the  sale  of  a  so- 
called  corrective  for  overweight  known 
as  “Tab  Thins”  or  “Slim-A-Lax.”  An 
analysis  of  the  preparation  showed  that 
it  was  primarily  an  irritant  laxative. 
In  fact,  medical  testimony  indicated 
that  under  some  conditions  the  product 
might  have  harmful  results. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  was  that  the  sale  of  this 
product  was  a  scheme  for  obtaining 
money  through  the  mail  by  means  of 
false  promises. 

Records  show  that  Mr.  Hidden  has 
done  business  under  some  forty  differ¬ 
ent  names,  and  that  he  has  had  at  least 
three  court  convictions  to  his  record. 

— A.A. — 

The  Other  Side 

I  read  the  article  headed  “Brittle 
Promises”  which  dwelt  with  abuses  of 
trading  stamps.  Undoubtedly,  many  deal¬ 
ers  have  had  unsatisfactory  experiences 
with  firms  that  have  made  a  racket  out 
of  trading  stamps.  However,  I  think  you 
have  failed  to  look  into  the  genuine  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  business,  which  is  being  used 
•successfully  J)y  thousands  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  stores.  This  being  the  case, 
the  last  part  of  your  article  is,  I  think, 
a  little  too  strong  and  might  possibly 
hurt  a  legitimate  business.- — W.  M. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Service  Bureau 
to  print  both  sides  of  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  print 
this  letter.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  unscrupulous  individuals,  who 
make  a  racket  out  of  any  proposition, 
thereby  injure  others  who  are  trying 
to  give  full  value  for  money  received. 

—A.A. — 

‘‘Si.r  Months  Ago  - ** 

“Last  June  I  bought  some  sexed  pullets 
from  one  of  your  advertisers.  They  began 
to  die  in  about  ten  days  and  tests  show- 


25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  (or 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  lias  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convic¬ 
tion.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction 

tor  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  (air  treat¬ 
ment  of  suliscribcrs  hy  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 

fraud  slips  in,  :ou  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say. 
“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist", 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  In  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
IE  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  ol 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
inciude  obiigations  between  individuals  or  any 
claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and 

any  inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau.  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ed  they  had  Pullorum.  They  \/ere  six 
months  old  the  16th  of  December  and 
have  never  laid  an  egg.  You  guarantee 
your  advertisers  so  I  feel  it  is  up  to  you. 
How  about  it?” 

We  guarantee  that  any  money  sent 
for  baby  chicks  or  anything  else  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Americen  Agriculturist  is 
safe  —  the  goods  ordered  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  or  we  will  refund  the  money.  No 
publication,  however,  can  guarantee 
either  that  livestock  will  live  or  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactorily.  The  chief  comrnent 
we  wish  to  make  is  that  complaints 
about  chicks,  like  anything  else  order¬ 
ed  from  an  advertiser,  should  not  be  de¬ 
layed  for  over  six  months.  Complaints 
should  be  made  promptly.  The  longer 
you  wait,  the  less  chance  there  is  of 
getting  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

— A.A. — 

Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

As  an  additional  service  to  readers, 
we  are  furnishing  at  cost  a  number  of 
booklets  published  by  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau.  The  cost  of  each 
booklet  is  5c.  Just  check  the  ones 
you  want  on  the  following  list,  inclose 
'5c  for  each  copy,  and  mail  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  B,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT: 

—  Savings 
—  Advertising 
- —  Borrowing 
—  Schemes 
—  Oil  Royalties 
—  Life  Insurance 
—  Investment  Companies 
—  Securities 
■ —  Legal  Problems 
—  Health  Cures. 


Maine  Subscriber  Wins  Reward 


Above  you  see  reproduced  a  check 
recently  sent  to  subscriber  Cedric 
Judkins  of  Upton,  Maine.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  a  young  woman,  who  called  her¬ 
self  Mary  Ryan,  gave  Mr.  Judkins  a 
325.00  check  in  payment  of  a  small 
bill,  and  Mr.  Judkins  gave  her  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  cash.  As  is  his  custom,  Mr. 
Judkins  jotted  down  the  license  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  did. 
There  were  no  funds  in  the  bank  to 
cover  the  check,  and  Miss  Ryan,  also 
known  under  various  other  names,  was 
arrested  by  the  State  Police  on  Mr. 
Judkins’  complaint. 

The  lady  in  question  was  committed 


to  the  Woman’s  Reformatory  under  the 
name  of  Winifred  Carden,  where  she 
must  remain  a  year  before  eligible  for 
parole. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  a  standing  offer 
of  a  $25.00  reward.  This  goes  to  the 
person  who  gives  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  at  least  thirty  days  of  any¬ 
one  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to  de¬ 
fraud  a  subscriber  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  who,  at  the  time,  has  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  posted  on  his  prem¬ 
ises. 


'v 


Elkins,  K.  H. 

October  25,  1940 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  the  interest  of  the  mothers  and  wives  who 
may  lose  their  loved  ones  in  an  accident,  I  write 
this  letter  urging  all  members  not  to  carelessly 
neglect  to  keep  up  their  protection  with  your 
company. 

Anyone  who  has  not  been  through  it  cannot 
realize* what  it  means  to  have  both  your  husband 
and  twelve  year  old  daughter  snatched  away  sudden¬ 
ly.  I  was  with  them  in  the  car  v/hen  the  accident 
happened  and  v/as  seriously  injured  myself.  Eigh¬ 
teen  stitches  were  taken  in  my  right  eyelash. 

If  my  husband  had  only  renewed  his  policy 
v.'hen  the  small  premium  came  due  last  year  it 
would  have  meant  an  extra  $1,000.00  to  help  pay 
the  bills. 

May  all  you  members  pay  attention  to  this 
terrible  experience  which  has  happened  to  me  and 
can  happen  to  anyone  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Please 
keep  your  policies  renewed. 


Very  truly  yours. 


NAAa/Aj 
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'"'N  Oldest  and  Csr^est  Sxclusive'Jfipaltf)  and  ^cadent  Company  m  J^menca  f 
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N.  A. ASSOC  lATES  Debar TM en  e 


POUGHKEEPSIK.  N.Y. 


I  Hope  Your  Husband 
Reads  My  Letter 


Mrs.  Annie  Parshley 


Adams  Producers  Coop.  Inc. 

Adams,  N.  y. 
Adams  Center  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Adams  Center,  N.  Y. 

Amsterdam  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Andes  Coop.  Creamery,  Inc. 

Andes,  N.  Y. 

And-Weli  Producers  Coop.  Inc. 

Andover,  N.  Y. 
Bear  Lake  Coop.  Milk  Prod.  Assn., 
Inc.  B  ear  Lake,  Pa. 

Bennington  County  Coop.  Creamery, 
Inc.  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 

Boonville  Farms  Coop.  Inc. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Bovina  Center  Coop.  Dairy,  Inc.  . 

Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 
Bridgewater  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 
Campbell  Milk  Prod.  Coop,,  Inc. 

Campbell,  N.  Y, 
Coop.  Dairymen  of  Cannonsville, 

N.  y.,  Inc.  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 
Chateaugay  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Maid  Cooperative,  Inc, 
Mayville,  N.  Y. 
Chester  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Chester,  N.  Y, 

Circleville  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Circleville,  N.  Y, 
Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Assn.  InC. 

Lakeville,  N.  Y, 
Coventry  Dairymen's  League  Coop. 

Assn.  Inc.  Coventry,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen's  League  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

New  York  City 
East  Freetown  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Assn.,  Inc, 
Syracuse,  Y. 

Ellenburg  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 
Fair  Haven  Milk  Prod.  Inc. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Frankfort  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc.  ' 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
Goshen  Dairy  Coop.  Inc. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Gouverneur  Coop.  Dairymen,  Inc, 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
Grade  Dairy  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Inter-State  Milk  Prod.  Coop.,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keuka  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Kirkland  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Clinton,  N.  y. 
Konhocton  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Assn, 
Inc.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Lafayette  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Lafayette,  N.  Y. 
Leon  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Leon,  N.  y. 

Liberty  Valley  Coop.  Milk  Prod. 

Assn.  Inc.  Liberty,  Pa. 

Lisbon  Producers  Coop.  Inc. 

Lisbon,  N.  y. 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Company,  Inc. 

Little  Falls,  N.  y. 
Mallory  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Mallory,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc.. 

Marshall,  N.  Y. 
Mettowee  Valley  Coop.  Milk  Prod. 

Inc.  W.  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Middlebury  Coop.  Milk  Prod.  Assn, 
Inc.  Middlebury,  Pa. 

MItsisquoi  Valley  Milk  Prod.  Inc. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
Montgomery-Eastern  Dairy  Coop.  Inc. 

Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery  Producers  Coop.  Inc. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Nicholson  Coop.  Milk  Prod.  Assn., 
Inc.  Nicholson,  Pa. 

North  Country  Prod.  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 
Oriskany  Valley  Milk  Prod.  Coop. 

Inc.  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

Osceola  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Assn.  InC. 

Osceola,  Pa. 
Oswegatchie  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Heuvelton,  N.  Y, 
Otselic  Valley  Milk  Prod.  Coop. 

Assn.  Inc.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Otter  Valley  Milk  Prod.  Inc. 

E.  Dorset,  Vt. 
Poland  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

Poland,  N.  y, 

Portville  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Portville,  N.  y. 
Preble  Milk  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

Preble,  N.  Y. 

Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.. 

Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
Roseville  Cooperative  Milk  Prod. 

Assn.  Inc.  Roseville,  Pa. 

Rupert  Milk  Prod.  Inc.  Rupert,  Vt. 
Sauquoit  Valley  Farmers  Coop.  Inc. 

Utica,  N.  y. 

Schoharie  County  Coop.  Dairies,  Inc. 

Cobieskiii,  N.  y. 
Slate  Hill  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Slate  Hill,  N.  y. 

Slate  Valley  Coop.  Milk  Prod.  Inc. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Steamburg  Milk  Prod.  Coop.  Inc. 

Steamburg,  N.  Y. 
Van  Hornesville  Milk  Prod.  Coop, 
Inc.  Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 

Washington  &  Rensselaer  Counties 
Prod.  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Westfield  Coop.  Milk  Prod.  Assn.  Inc. 

Westfield,  Pa. 


Our  problem  is  always  the  same.  It  shall  always  be,  "Shall  the  producers 
have  control  of  the  surplus,  or  shall  dealers  have  control  of  it?"  We  thousands 
of  farmers  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  shall  alwa^  fight  for  the  right  to  put  our 
own  price  on  our  milk.  We  shall  always  fight  foiNhe  right  of  our  families  to 
have  a  decent  living.  And  we  ask,  is  that  wrong?  OritJs  fair  to  all  concerned? 


,  f  you  ore  shipping  Now  York  morkof  ond^ 

a  cooperoHve  milk  marketing  orgonixotion, 
neighbors  and  form  i 


There  is  just  no  other  answer.  So  long  as  the  dealer  is  able  to  buy  milk 
at  surplus  prices  and  sell  it  at  fluid  prices,  just  so  long  will  the  market  for 
fluid  milk  deny  the  farmer  a  LIVING  PRICE.  Only  so  long  as  the  farmer  has 
the  right  to  say  to  the  dealer,  "You  may  not  buy  this  milk  at  surplus  price  and 
sell  it  at  fluid  price,"  only  so  long  will  the  dairy  farmer  have  the  right  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  his  milk. 

This  Bargaining  Agency  has  fought  hard  and  long  for  these  things: 
(1st)  a  dependable,  stable  market,  (2d)  guaranteed  payments,  (3d)  honest 
wei^ts  and  tests,  (4th)  peaceful  conditions.  And  last  but  most  important  to 
every  farm  home  in  this  milkshed— A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 

We  have  asked  that  every  farmer  be  given  AN  EQUAL  SHARE  OF  THE 
FLUID  MARKET.  That  EACH  PRODUCER  SHARE  EQUALLY  IN  THE 
BURDEN  OF  THE  SURPLUS.  That  WE  BE  PAID  BY  THE  DEALERS  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  THE  MONEY  THEY  GET.  (For  we  know  that  dealers  have 
always  tried  to  buy  distress  milk  and  sell  it  as  fluid.  We  have  asked  that  they 
pay  us  according  to  what  they  receive.) 


96^  Ou/L  Qnee<i 

^'Producers  are  intercsfed  in  building  fheir  own 
program  and,  if  if  is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  on  a 
foundation  that  is  sound  and  foursquare  with  the 
facts.  That  program  will  progress  and  return  divi¬ 
dends  to  producers  in  keeping  with  the  desire  and  the 
understanding  of  the  facts  by  the  average  person.'' 


Producers  Have  Proven  that  the 
Surplus  Control  Plan  Is  the 

to  the  Milk  Problem! 
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By  BRUCE  MINER 


WE  LISTENED  to  one 
of  the  more  widely 
known  radio  commen¬ 
tators  the  other  night,  injecting 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  an 
authentic  hit  of  local  color  tak¬ 
en  from  the  current  Maine 
scene.  His  characters,  all  farm 
people,  twanged  through  their 
phony  dialogue  in  language 
never  heard  except  on  the 
stage,  screen,  or  radio.  Their  > 
life  was  centered  around  b’ars, 
cheap  whiskey,  and  quarrels 
with  “thim  crazy  Canadians 
over  the  line.” 

Maine  farm  folks,  familiar 
with  the  true  characteristics  of 
their  own  people  and  bound  by 
unbreakable  ties  to  their  Can¬ 
adian  neighbors,  don’t  mind 

such  publicity  because  they  . . 

know  it  helps  to  bs'ing  tourists 
into  this  vacationland.  And  tourists’  dollars 
are  just  as  good  as  potato  dollars  when  it 
comes  time  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  groceries. 
But  to  farm  people  in  our  neighboring  states, 
some  of  whom  may  still  picture  us  as  a  race 
of  long-whiskered,  manure  spattered,  simple 
folk  from  the  back  country,  we  should  like  to 
introduce  seven  modern  men  from  Maine 
farms — men  who  talk  and  think  and  act  like 
intelligent,  competent  masters  of  the  art  and 
science  of  farming. 

You  will  enjoy  meeting  them,  for  they  are 
all  friendly  farm  people,  typical  of  the  best. 

Deacon  Osgood’s  Country  Market 

Entering  the  state  as  most  visitors  do,  from 
the  south  or  west,  our  first  stop  is  a  few  miles 
out  of  Portland,  in  the  clean,  white  town  of 
Cumberland  Center.  Beyond  the  church  and 
war  mernorial  at  the  four  corners  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  country  store  and  roadside  market.  The 


of  the  produce  from  20  acres  of  truck  crops 
at  the  roadside,  as  well  as  apples  from  a 
neighboring  orchard.  He  has  sidelines  too. 
Throughout  the  summer,  trucks  loaded  with 
gravel  from  the  Deacon’s  pit  roll  past  his 
store.  He  bought  the  gravel  pit  at  a  buyer’s 
price  after  a  railroad  company  had  dug  from 
it  for  40  years.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  He 
says  there  is  still  more  gravel  there  than  the 
railroad  company  thought  there  was  when  he 
bought. 

The  Deacon  hires  help,  of  course,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  we  found  four  of  his 
crew  husking  his  own  variety  of  popcorn. 

Next  da_, ,  he  says,  they  will 
be  scalding  the  whole  place 
in  readiness  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  season  for  butcher¬ 
ing  and  curing. 

Rut  we  gather  that  labor 
relations  are  not  among  the 
Deacon’s  most  difficult 
problems.  His  right-hand 
man,  M.  W.  Burnell,  has 
been  with  him  for  48  years. 
O.  H.  Doughty  and  his  son 
Harland  have  also  been 
with  him  for  many  years. 

Ed  Greeley  and  His  Cows 

Leaving  Mr.  Osgood,  we 
drive  along  the  coast, 
swinging  up  through  Rock¬ 
land  and  Belfast  on  the 
western  {Tvirn  to  Page  10) 

Ed  Greeley  (y)  of  Morrill, 
owner  of  the  highest 
producing  herd  in 
Maine  D.H.I.A.  dur¬ 
ing  1938  and  1939. 


“Deacon”  E.  B.  Osgood  ( 4 )  of  Cumberland  Center, 
Maine,  and  his  crew.  Mr.  Osgood  is  at  the  right. 

sign  reads  “Osgoods,  Home  of  Native  Pork 
Products.”  Inside,  in  an  office  about  a  step  and 
a  half  across,  is  “Deacon”  Osgood,  a  man  who 
says  that  at  8o  he  finds  himself  with  more 
business  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Home-cured  meats  account  for  a  major 
share  of  E.  B.  Osgood’s  business,  and  his  rep¬ 
utation  in  that  art  has  been  50  years  a-build- 
ing.  About  average  was  last  year’s  total  of  450 
hogs  purchased  or  custom  cured  for  nearby 
farmers. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Osgood  drove  a 
meat  cart  but  now  he  sells  at  the 
roadside  store  or  on  mail  order. 

Scores  of  customers  in  Portland 
and  its  suburbs  drive  out  to  his 
place  for  pork  products,  and  many  of  his  hams 
go  to  folks  in  Boston  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  meat,  the  Deacon  sells  most 
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Covering  a  Lot  of  Ground 


Proper  Handling  Will  Make  Each 

9 

Load  of  Manure  Produce  More  Crops 


Manure  is  the  dairy  farmer’s  most 
plentiful  fertilizer  and  his  cheapest 
source  of  plant  food. 

It  not  only  furnishes  nitrogen  and 
potash,  but  it  helps  hold  moisture  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  It  helps  to 
break  up  heavy  water-soaked  soils. 
By  careful  handling  of  manure,  dairy 
farmers  can  return  to  the  land  much 
of  the  plant  nutrients  taken  from  the 
soil  by  growing  crops. 

The  Thinner  the  Better 

Six  loads  of  manure  furnish  as 
much  nitrogen  and  potash  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  1200  pounds  of  com¬ 


mercial  fertilizer  containing  5% 
nitrogen  and  5%  potash. 

The  addition  of  40  pounds  of 
superphosphate  to  each  load  of 
manure  makes  a  six-load  per  acre 
application  equal  to  1200  pounds  of 
5-7  3^-5  fertilizer 

Sound  fertilizer  practice  on  dairy 
farms  calls  for  furnishing  30  pounds 
of  plant  food  phosphorus  per  acre 
per  year.  The  amount  required  for  a 
3-  or  4-year  rotation  may  be  put  on 
during  any  year  of  the  rotation. 

Six  loads  per  acre  of  manure  rein¬ 
forced  with  40  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  load  furnishes  enough 
phosphorus  for  a  3-year  rotation. 


An  Acre  per  Cow 

A  cow  produces  from  7  to  9  loads 
of  manure,  including  bedding,  dur¬ 
ing  the  barn  feeding  period.  At  six 
loads  per  acre,  each  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  manure  to  cover  from 
one  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half. 

The  addition  of  two  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  cow  sprinkled 
on  the  stable  floor  and  in  the  gutters 
every  day  makes  this  manure  into  a 
complete  fertilizer.  At  the  same  time 
it  conserves  nitrogen  and  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  stable  sanitation.  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies  can  supply  super¬ 
phosphate  in  either  granular  or 
powdered  form. 

By  spreading  only  six  loads  per 
acre,  the  manure  will  be  spread  over 
more  acres,  and  on  most  farms  all 
the  tillable  land  can  be  covered  at 
least  once  during  each  rotation. 


Most  manure  spreaders  can 
set  to  spread  six  loads  per  acre. 
When  manure  has  to  be  spread  by 
hand,  it  takes  a  good  man  to  spread 
it  as  light  as  ten  loads  per  acre.  One 
pound  of  superphosphate  per  cow 
per  day  is  enough  to  use  when  ten 
or  more  loads  are  spread  per  acre. 

Four  Important  Points 

The  ideal  way  to  use  manure  oa 
dairy  farms  is: 

1.  Use  one  to  two  pounds  of  super* 
phosphate  per  cow  in  the  stables 
every  day. 

2.  Spread  this  reinforced  fertilizer 
on  as  much  land  as  possible.  The 
ideal  rate  is  six  loads  per  acre. 

3.  Cover  all  land  in  the  rotation 
once  every  three  years  if  possible. 

4.  Use  manure  not  needed  for 
cropland  on  pastures. 


Chick  Handbook 

A  PULLET  can  never  be  any  better 
than  the  chick  it  is  raised  from.  The 
chick  inherits  from  its  parents  such 
important  characteristics  as  egg  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  livability,  and 
body  size.  Even  the  size,  color,  and 
shape  of  the  eggs  it  will  lay  are 
pretty  well  determined  when  the 
chick  is  hatched. 

That’s  why  good  stock  is  point 
number  one  in  any  chick-raising 
program.  That’s  why  it  is  important 
to  purchase  chicks  only  from  a 
breeder  you  know  to  be  reliable. 

The  importance  of  breeding  is 


discussed  fully  in  the  Poultrymen’s 
Edition  of  The  G.L.F.  Patron,  now 
on  the  press.  Practical  suggestions 


for  raising  chicks  are  included.  Watch 
for  your  copy  of  this  chick-raising 
handbook. 

What  to  Feed 
Dry  Cows 

Dry  Cows  that  are  put  in  top 
condition  when  they  freshen  make 
more  milk.  They  keep  producing 
longer. 

G.L.F.  has  a  new  Dry  Cow  & 
Freshening  Ration  that  has  proven 
in  feeding  tests  to  fit  cows  and  heifers 
for  top  production. 


The  cows  used  in  testing  this  new 
feed  show  less  udder  congestion  ; 

than  they  had  shown  in  previous  j 
lactations. 

G.L.F.  Dry  &  Freshening  Ration  ; 

contains  large  amounts  of  chopped  > 

alfalfa,  dried  beet  pulp,  and  molasses. 

It  is  a  cooling  and  laxative  ration 
that  can  be  fed  in  unlimited  amounts. 

It  should  be  fed  for  two  months  be-  ^ 
fore  freshening  and  for  two  to  four  ^ 
weeks  after  freshening.  1 

See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  U 

for  complete  formula  of  this  newest  i 

G.L.F.  feed.  | 


a 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y* 
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^ke4f>  Jlook  Qood 

Some  Promising  Youngsters  Among  the 
Newer  Varieties  of  Vegetables 


PITY  the  poor  city  family  that  has 
never  eaten  sweet  corn  or  green 
peas  picked  in  the  home  garden  and 
eaten  within  an  hour.  They  just  do 
not  know  how  corn  and  peas  should 
taste.  To  a  lesser  degree,  any  vegetable 
picked  in  the  home  garden  the  day  it 
is  eaten  is  better  than  it  can  possibly 
be  when  transported  to  the  big  city 
and  handled  by  wholesaler  and  retailer 
be'fore  it  reaches  the  table. 

Despite  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  men  to  look  upon  the 
garden  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  and  planted  after  the  field  crops 
are  in,  the  home  garden  can  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  plots  on  the  farm. 
An  occasional  man  maintains  that  he 
can  buy  vegetables  cheaper  than  he 
can  grow  them.  But  does  he  ?  We  doubt 
it.  To  be  sure,  without  a  home  garden, 
vegetables  will  be  purchased  occasion¬ 
ally;  but  with  a  garden,  vegetables 
from  it  will  be  found  on  the  table  every 
day,  not  to  mention  the  surplus  which 
can  be  canned  or  stored  for  winter  use. 

The  situation  in  a  village  is  some¬ 
what  different.  The  garden  will  have 
to  be  spaded  by  hand  or  someone  must 
be  hired  to  plow  it,  and  farm  manure 
is  usually  not  available.  Even  so,  the 
village  garden  is  worth  while.  Physical 
exercise  is  no  problem  on  the  farm, 
but  the  village  man  needs  and  likes  it. 
He  has  his  fun  and  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Good  as  fresh  vegetables  are,  a  con¬ 
tinual  effort  is  being  made  to  breed 
better  varieties.  For  some  years  now, 
new  varieties  produced  by  plant  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  grown  under  field  condi¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  those  which  show  unusual  merit 
have  been  designated  as  All-America 
vegetable  selections  and  given  medals, 
either  bronze,  silver  or  gold.  No  new 
vegetable  to  be  introduced  in  1941  was 
given  a  silver  medal,  and  no  gold  med¬ 
als  have  been  awarded  since  1934. 

We  give  here  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  several  new  vegetable  varieties 
that  were  awarded  bronze  medals.  They 
are  worth  trying,  at  least  on  a  small 
scale.  Three  benefits  will  result.  You 
will  have  a  bit  of.  fun.  You  may  find 
that  one  or  more  of  these  vegetables 
are  better  than  anything  you  have  tri¬ 
ed  before  and  will  become  standard  in 
your  garden.  Also,  if  you  grow  vege¬ 
tables  for  sale,  either  at  a  roadside 
stand  or  to  be  shipped,  you  may  find 
them  more  profitable  than  varieties 
you  have  grown  in  the  past. 

BRONZE  MEDAL  WINNERS 

Sweet  Banana  Pepper  is  a  very 
early,  heavy  cropping,  long-pointed  yel¬ 
low  Pepper  with  thick  and  very  sweet 
flesh.  It  is  slightly  longer  than  Hun¬ 
garian  Yellow  Wax,  with  pods  about 
6 by  1^2  inches,  and  it  turns  bright 
red  at  maturity.  A  couple  of  the  judges 
reported  that  it  put  on  a  crop  when 
other  varieties  failed,  and  another  re¬ 
ported  it  a  very  heavy  bearer  under 
adverse  conditions.  Such  means  garden 
satisfaction  and  with  such  a  fine  novel¬ 
ty  in  a  really  sweet  Pepper,  there’s  no 
wonder  that  it  is  the  top  Bronze  Medal 
winner. 

Tender  Pod  Bush  Bean.  This  is  a 
new  high  yielding,  home  and  market 
garden  snap  bean.  Its  plants  are  med¬ 
ium  sized,  very  sturdy  and  with  good 
leaf  size  for  protection.  Heavy  bearing 
comes  medium  early,  with  medium 
leng^th,  round,  rich  green,  stringless 
pods  at  all  stages  and  usually  carried 


Honey  Dew  type  of  flesh,  of  small  to 
medium  size,  dark  green  with  fine  open 
netting,  turning  uniformly  light  yellow 
on  ripening.  The  interior  is  firm,  seed 
cavity  is  small,  and  it  is  edible  to  a 
thin  rind.  These  round  to  oval  melons 
ai'e  very  early  and  very  sweet.  Gather 
when  turning  yellow  and  eat  when 
golden  colored.  Honey  Gold  does  best 
on  strong,  fairly  heavy  land. 

Cos-type  Batavian  Endive  brings  us 
a  new  broadleaf  escarolle  type  with 
upright  growth.  The  leaves  are  longer 
and  wider  than '  the  previous  winner. 
Full  Heart,  standing  erect  and  folding 
in  at  the  top  like  Cos  Lettuce.  It  is 
distinct;  its  heart  is  full  and  well 
blanched. 

Spancross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn, 

another  Connecticut  variety,  is  valua¬ 
ble  for  extreme  earliness  and  short- 
season  sections,  although  flavor  is 
somewhat  lacking.  Spancross  is  resis¬ 
tant  to  bacterial  wilt  and  is  cold-hardy, 
for  earliest  spring  planting.  It  produces 
about  two  .marketable  yellow  ears  to 
the  stalk,  in  64  days  in  central  sec¬ 
tions;  and  the  6  to  7  inch  ears  have  12 
rows  of  grain. 


>f  The  Sweet  Banana  Pepper.  Upper 
right  is  the  Victor  Tomato. 


At  the  right  (■>)  is  the  new  Allegheny 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn.  Extreme  right, 
Yankee  Hybrid  Squash. 


well  to  the  center  of  the  plant.  Tender 
Pod  is  tender  and  of  fine  quality.  Ma¬ 
tured  seed  is  white  with  a  small  brown 
eye. 

Yankee  Hybrid  Squash  looks  about 
the  same  as  the  previous  winners.  Early 
Prolific  Straightneck  and  Connecticut 
Straightneck,  but  it  averaged  a  week 
earlier  and  was  even  more  productive. 
It  has  superior,  hybrid  vigor,  uniform¬ 
ity  of  yellow  fruit  and  heavy  bearing. 
Trials  also  showed  3  to  10  days  earlier 
fruiting  than  other  varieties.  This  was 
developed  at  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  is  suitable  for  both 
home  and  commercial  use. 

Victor  Tomato  was  raised  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Allred  and  Break  O’Day.  It  gives 
us  a  vigorous,  compact  plant,  allowing 
closer  planting  than  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  extra  early,  even-ripening, 
uniform  scarlet  coloring  over  the  whole 
fruit,  has  smooth  skin  and  is  self-prun¬ 
ing.  It  completes  its  bearing  rather 
early,  so  is  for  early  home  and  early 
market  use.  Comparing  with  Earliana, 
it  was  almost  as  early,  smoother  and 
without  the  cracks. 

Allegbeny  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

is  the  new  medium  late  variety  of  med¬ 
ium  yellow  color  and  with  18  to  22 
rows  of  deep,  very  narrow  grains.  The 
plant  is  tall,  vigorous,  dark  green  and 
a  prolific  bearer  of  large  ears.  More 
noteworthy  is  the  high  percentage  of 
marketable,  cylindrical  ears,  and  trials 
showed  very  little  ear- worm  damage. 
As  with  other  hybrid  corns,  this  should 
be  tried  for  adaptability  to  your  own 
locality  before  planting  heavily  for 
market  crops.  Try  it  this  year  in  the 
garden. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Honey  Gold  Cantaloupe  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  northern  tier  of  states, 
protected  Canadian  locations  and  other 
short-season  situations.  It  is  an  early 
home,  market  or  shipping  melon  with 


A  Shot  in  the  Silk  for 
Corn  Ear  Worm 


The  entomologists  have  been  trying 
for  many  years  to  find  a  way  to 
get  the  best  of  the  com  ear  worm 
which  mars  so  many  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  ears  of  this  luscious  vegetable.  Dr. 
L.  A.  Carruth  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  at  the  thing  a 
decade  and  now  he  comes  out  with 
Geneva  Circular  No.  190  which  may 
be  had  on  request  from  the  experiment 
station  there,  entitled,  “The  Corn  Ear 
Worm  and  Its  Control.’’ 

One  of  the  factors  in  control  is  the 
timing  of  the  crop  as  the  ear  worm 
does  not  do  very  serious  damage  up¬ 
state  until  well  towards  September. 
Long  Island,  however,,,  has  two  broods 
with  one  peak  in  July  and  the  other 
one  from  the  latter  part  of  August  on. 

But  that  knowledge  gives  little  help 
to  the  fellow  who  wants  good  clean 
ears  when  other  people  haven’t  got 
them.  Under  extensive  grower  trials 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  was  the 
mineral  oil  treatment  devised  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Barber  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  This 
is  still  in  the  development  stage  and 
should  be  tested  on  a  limited  scale. 
Some  skill,  however,  is  necessary  to  get 
just  the  right  amount  on  the  silk  and 
to  avoid  interference  with  pollination 
and  kernel  development. 

The  treatment  consists  in  giving  the 
silk  at  the  tip  of  the  ear  a  shot  of  min¬ 
eral  oil  by  means  of  a  little  injector 
which  is  now  on  the  market.  Anyon® 
who  wants  to  play  with  the  new 
scheme  should,  by  all  means,  get  hold 
of  Carruth’s  circular.  The  try-outs  will 
not  be  very  expensive. — Paul  Work. 
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A  Difficult  Decision 

N  JANUARY  21,  dairymen  whose  milk 
goes  to  the  metropolitan  market  must  make 
a  difficult  decision.  On  that  date  they  will  cast 
their  “second  vote”  for  or  against  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal-State  Milk  Alarketing 
Order.  The  real  issue  is  clear.  Do  they  want  the 
Order  plus  Government  domination  and  coercion, 
or  do  they  prefer  to  lose  the  Order  and  keep 
their  independence?  American  Agriculturist  has 
attempted  in  past  issues  to  give  you  the  facts 
and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  these 
facts,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  decision  must 
be  yours. 

The  American  way  would  be  for  all  dairymen 
involved  in  this  situation  to  study  the  amend¬ 
ments,  vote  in  accordance  with  their  convictions, 
then  forget  all  differences,  and  abide  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  majority.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  as 
simple  as  that.  Because  of  the  definite  threat  to 
remove  the  entire  Order  if  the  amendments  are 
defeated,  the  vote  cannot  and  will  not  reflect  the 
honest  opinion  of  dairymen.  In  that  sense,  the 
whole  procedure  is  a  farce. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  preached  cooperation.  At  this  moment  noth¬ 
ing  would  do  more  to  ease  the  tense  situation 
that  has  developed  than  some  cooperation  from 
the  Department.  Why  not  sit  down  with  dairy¬ 
men  and  compromise  the  differences  that  have 
arisen,  before —  not  after- — this  second  referen¬ 
dum  is  taken?  To  insist  that  dairymen  swallow 
these  amendments  will  breed  resentment  that  will 
persist  for  years. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Court  will  grant  the  in¬ 
junction  asked  for  by  a  group  of  cooperatives 
and  individuals,  thus  preventing  the  second  vote 
or  withdrawal  of  the  Order  until  there  has  been 
time  for  further  hearings.  If  this  is  done,  defi¬ 
nite  notice  has  been  served  on  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  they  cannot  put  unask¬ 
ed  for  amendments  into  effect  without  the  real 
approval  of  dairymen. 

If  the  injunction  requested  is  denied,  the  vote 
will  go  through  as  scheduled.  If  the  amendments 
carry,  the  Order,  as  changed  by  the  amendments, 
will  continue  in  force.  The  obvious  conclusion, 
then,  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  use  of  similar  threats,  can  put  into  effect  any 
other  amendment  they  choose. 

If  the  amendments  are  turned  down  a  second 
time.  Secretary  Wickard  has  stated  that  the  Or¬ 
der  will  be  suspended  on  February  i.  No  produc¬ 
er  who  understands  the  situation  wants  that  to 
happen.  The  stability  that  has  characterized  the 
milk  market  in  recent  months  would  vanish, 
price-cutting  would  follow,  and  dairymen’s  re¬ 
turns  would  dfikvindle. 

Looking  into  the  future,  what  do  dairymen 
want?  As  we  sense  the  opinion  of  the  majority; 

1.  They  want  the  Milk  Marketing  Order  con¬ 
tinued.  They  realize  that  it  is  not  perfect  ■ —  that 
it  may  never  be  —  but  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  back  of  it  are  sound,  and  when  changes  are 
made  they  want  to  help  make  them. 

2.  When  amendments  are  written,  dairymen 
want  the  right  to  express  their  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  without  hint  of  threat  or  intimidation. 
No  more  “Vote  yes  or  else — ”  referendums! 

3.  They  want  the  right  to  vote  yes  or  no  on 
each  separate  amendment. 

4.  They  want  to  continue  to  strengthen  milk 
marketing  cooperatives,  hoping  eventually  that 
milk  marketing  can  be  handled  without  govern¬ 
ment  help. 


“Where  Are  You  From?” 

HIS  is  written  in  Florida  where  I  have  set 
up  a  little  office  to  handle  my  share  of  edit¬ 
ing  the  old  A.  A.,  and  also  to  enjoy  for  a  brief 
spell  a  part-time  vacation,  the  first  in  years. 

How  I  wish  that  every  A.  A.  family  could 
have  had  the  experience  we  had  of  leaving  the 
North,  with  its  cold  and  gray  skies,  right  after 
Christmas,  and  traveling  the  1400  miles  from 
winter  through  spring,  and  then  into  Florida’s 
perpetual  summer. 

After  we  left  Virginia  the  roads  most  of  the 
way  were  straight  and  fine  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
I  drove  one  stretch  of.-i4  miles  without  a  single 
curve.  There  is  comparatively  little  traffic,  and 
the  only  speed  limit  is  your  own  commonsense. 
However,  there  is  one  grave  highway  danger. 
For  hundreds  of  miles  in  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  northern  Florida,  there  are  no  fences, 
and  livestock — beef  cattle  and  razor-back  hogs — 
roam  at  will.  If  you  hit  one  of  these  animals  it 
is  just  too  bad,  for  even  if  you  escape  a  smash- 
up  yourself.  State  laws  require  you  to  pay  any 
damage  to  livestock.  In  two  days’  travel  we 
counted  along  the  highway,  eight  beef  cattle,  five 
hogs,  a  mule,  and  a  German  police  dog  killed  by 
automobiles. 

Speaking  of  this  livestock,  any  northern  farm¬ 
er  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  around.  It  runs 
outdoors  down  here  the  year  round,  apparently 
the  majority  of  it  receives  no  grain,  and  any 
southern  pasture  I  have  seen  makes  mighty  poor 


“A  funny  old  bird  is  the  Pelican 
His  beak  can  hold  more  than  his  bellycan 
Food  for  a  week  he  can  hold  in  his  beak 
But  I  don’t  see  how  the  hellecan!” 

There  are  thousands  of  these  strange  birds  on 
Florida’s  miles  of  seacoast,  and  one  never  gets 
tired  of  watching  their  antics.  The  picture  is  by 
Charles  R.  Knight,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


picking.  The  result  is  razor-backed  hogs  and 
runty  beef  cattle,  the  largest  of  which  don’t  look 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  calf.  Yet  beef  and 
hog  raising  is  one  of  the  chief  farm  industries 
of  these  states. 

There  is  little  dairying  here,  about  enough  to 
supply  local  needs.  I  have  been  visiting  with  the 
dairyman  of  whom  we  buy  milk.  It  costs  17c  a 
quart  retail,  delivered  by  the  farmer  himself,  and 
that  looks  like  a  fortune  to  you  northern  dairy¬ 
men,  but  it  isn’t  because  milk  production  costs 
are  so  high.  His  roughage  includes  some  alfalfa 
imported  from  the  North,  and  peanut  vines,  which 
are  a  legume.  This  dairyman  came  here  from  the 
North  years  ago  and  has  a  little  herd  of  Jerseys. 
He  battled  for  years  against  the  cattle  tick,  and 
more  recently  has  been  almost  cleaned  out  by 
Bang’s  Disease.  He  feels  now  that  he  is  just  get¬ 
ting  on  his  feet,  but  is  wondering  what  is  coming 
next. 

Farming  is  about  the  same  everywhere,  I  guess. 
There  are  just  as  many  problems  everywhere 
only  they  differ  with  different  sections. 

There  are  twm  outstanding  grand  things  about 
Florida.  One  is  the  weather,  the  other  the  peo¬ 
ple.  So  far  it  has  been  just  like  June  here  every 
day,  flowers  are  in  bloom,  and  yesterday,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  we  went  down  to  the  beach  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  were  in  swimming.  ( See  picture 
on  this  page  of  Florida’s  curious  old  bird,  the 
pelican) . 

As  for  the  people,  either  the  natives  or  the 
thousands  of  transported  northerners  are  hard 
to  beat  because  they  are  so  courteous  and  friend¬ 
ly.  Everybody  says  hello  to  everybody  else.  I.ast 
night  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  met' a  darky  couple 
on  the  sidewalk  in  the  dark  and  both  of  them 
spoke  to  us  as  if  we  were’  long-time  friends.  The 
white  folks  are  the  same.  The  favorite  question 
is  “Where  are  you  from?”  Then  you  go  to  play¬ 
ing  shuffleboard  or  just  sit  in  the  warm  sun  and 
visit  like  old  friends.  Why  can’t  folks  be  like 
that  everywhere? 

Hard  Boiled  Draft  Boards  and  Farmers 

N  PAGE  16  of  this  issue  there  is  a  letter 
from  a  farm  woman  criticizing  a  local  draft 
board  for  the  Board’s  uncompromising  attitude 
about  deferment  for  young  farmers  who  have 
been  drafted.  She  does  not  paint  a  pretty  picture. 
It  is  cold,  hard,  and  uncompromising — and  the 
tragic  part  of  it  is,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
It  reminds  us  that,  in  these  troubled  days,  the 
application  of  common  sense  is  an  outstanding 
essential  in  practically  every  walk  of  life. 

Earmers  are  just  as  patriotic,  just  as  anxious 
to  serve  their  country,  as  anyone  else.  Draft 
boards  must  realize  that  the  production  of  food 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  any  defense  program, 
and  farmers  are  faced  with  one  of  the  greatest 
labor  shortages  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 
There  is  no  great  shortage  of  men  for  the  army, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  for  draft  boards  to  be 
hard-boiled  about  deferment  for  young  farmers. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SON  BOB  was  telling  me  the  story  about  Eph 
Willet’s  little  girl.  The  child  was  combing  her 
hair.  It  cracked,  and  she  asked  her  mother  why 
it  did.  _ 

“Why,  dear,  you  have  electricity  in  your  hair,” 
explained  her  mother. 

“We’re  a  funny  family,  ain’t  we.  Mother,” 
the  youngster  said.  “We’re  all  lit  up.  I  have 
electricity  in  my  hair  and  Grandmother  has  gas 
on  her  stomach.” 
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CHAPTER  V 


Working  Out 


WHEN  we  were  telling  stories 
in  recent  chapters  about  hired 
men,  I  got  to  thinking  about 
the  first  job  I  had  as  a  hired 
man.  When  I  was  five  years  old  I  had 
an  agreement  with  Pa  to  work  for  $30 
a  month.  That  was  big  pay  for  a  five- 
year-old.  The  hole  in  the  contract  was 
when  Pa  turned  around  and  made  an¬ 
other  one  with  me  that  I  was  to  pay 
$29  a  month  for  my  board.  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  contracts  like  that  since!  They 
sound  all  right. 

But  mine  wasn’t  too  bad,  for  it  ran 
a  month  before  Christmas,  and  I  ac¬ 
tually  collected  a  dollar.  With  that  dol¬ 
lar  I  bought  Pa  and  Ma  and  three 
brothers  each  a  Christmas  present,  and 
no  Christmas  has  ever  been  so  big 
since. 

My  next  job  was  with  a  neighbor 
when  I  was  about  nine  years  old.  He 
paid  me  Ic  a  bushel  for  picking  up  po¬ 
tatoes.  He  dug,  and  I  picked  up  in 
bushel  crates  60  bushels  in  one  day.  In 
a  lifetime  filled  with  more  or  less  hard 
jobs,  I  think  that  was  the  achievement 
I  was  proudest  of. 

I  think  the  tiredest  I  ever  was  in 
my  life  was  on  the  days  that  I  weed¬ 
ed  onions  for  a  nearby  commercial 
grower.  Getting  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  walked  the  three  miles  to  his 
place,  and  with  a  group  of  other  boys 
from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  we  worked 
ten  straight  hours  on  our  knees  weed¬ 
ing  onions,  with  a  brief  hour  out  for 
dinner.  Then  I  walked  the  three  miles 
home  again.  My  memory  of  that  last 
mile  or  two  is  of  stopping  frequently 
to  lie  down  by  the  road  to  rest. 

At  the  end  of  that  job,  the  farmer 
paid  me  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day, 
and  took  10  cents  out  of  my  pay  be¬ 
cause  I  had  broken  a  small  knife  used 
in  weeding.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
10  cents  deduction,  and  have  hated  the 
memory  of  that  mean  old  cuss  ever 
since. 

No  farmer  in  my  boyhood  considered 
a  potato  or  corn  field  properly  cared 
for  until  all  the  weeds  had  been  pulled 
from  the  corn  and  potatoes,  and  until 
the  potatoes  had  been  very  carefully 
hilled  up  with  a  hand  hoe.  It  was  quite 
a  trick  to  build  a  proper  hill  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  If  it  were  not  too  stony,  you 
pulled  a  good-sized  hoeful  to  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  hill,  and  if  you  did  it  just 
right  you  had  a  square  hill  that  would 
catch  and  hold  the  moisture  for  the 
growing  potatoes.  If  it  were  too  stony, 
it  was  just  too  bad  for  both  you  and 
the  potatoes. 

The  neighbors  for  whom  I  worked 
were  for  the  most  part  kindly  men. 
But  they  meant  to  get  their  dollar’s 
worth  out  of  their  hired  help.  That  was 
all  right,  except  that  as  a  boy  I  have 
worked  with  a  gang  of  men  all  day 
long,  hoed  just  as  many  potatoes  as 
anyone  else  in  the  gang,  and  hoed  them 
just  as  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  farmer  would  pay  me  50  cents  for 
my  day’s  work  and  each  of  the  men 
$1  .00.  That’s  something  else  I  have 
never  quite  forgiven. 

Gosh,  how  a  fellow  could  eat,  though. 


A  Continued  Story  by 
G.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


after  working  like  that!  You  got  so 
you  knew  the  kind  of  table  that  the 
wife  of  every  farmer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  hired  help  could  set.  Some 
of  them  took  pride  in  loading  the  table 
with  every  variety  of  food  then  avail¬ 
able.  A  few  others  seemed  to  take 
some  pride  in  the  opposite  —  and  they 
had  difficulty  in  getting  help,  for  to 
work  like  that  a  fellow  had  to  eat,  and 
eat,  and  eat. 

Digging  potatoes  by  hand  was  some¬ 
how  a  more  interesting  job  than  hoe- 
irt|f  them,  because  like  mining  gold, 
you  were  always  hoping  that  the  next 
hill  would  turn  out  better  than  the  one 
before,  as  it  sometimes  did.  I  have  since 
learned  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
digging  potatoes.  Of  course,  more  re¬ 


to  dig  a  fair-sized  well  before  you  got 
them,  and  then  I  suspect  we  never  got 
all  of  them. 

In  a  recent  chapter.  Partner,  you 
told  about  digging  potatoes  with  a  five- 
tined  fork.  That  was  a  fool  way  to  dig 
potatoes.  In  our  neighborhood  we  were 
naturally  smarter,  so  we  used  a  potato 
hook,  a  tool  just  like  a  hoe,  except  that 
it  had  tines.  With  this,  two  men  would 
dig  two  rows  apiece  up  across  the  field, 
swinging  a  potato  crate  between  them 
and  picking  them  up  as  they  went. 
Hour  after  hour  we’d  swing  from  one 
hill  to  the  next  until  as  dusk  began 
to  fall  we  stopped  to  load  the  crates 
on  to  the  wagon  and  to  get  them  into 
the  cellar. 

On  the  hill  lot  right  next  to  ours 


sc. 


cently  the  potato  digger  hitched  to  a 
big  team  or  to  a  tractor  turns  out  long 
rows  of  them  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk.  But  the  nearest  we  came  in  the 
old  days  to  digging  potatoes  fast  was 
by  plowing  them  out,  and  not  much 
of  that  was  done,  because  it  was  waste¬ 
ful.  I  have  always  remembered  with  a 
laugh  the  year  we  planted  a  piece  of 
potatoes  by  plowing  them  in,  dropping 
the  potatoes  into  every  third  burrow. 
That  was  planting  them  fast,  but  it 
was  a  different  story  when  it  came  time 
to  dig  them,  for  every  potato  hill  was 
so  deep  in  the  ground  that  you  had 


where  we  plowed  in  the  potatoes,  our 
neighbor  also  had  a  big  piece  the  same 
year  and  I  worked  for  him  some  by 
the  day  to  help  take  care  of  them.  As 
it  was  far  back  on  the  hill  from  the 
homestead  in  the  valley,  this  neighbor 
built  a  small  shed  where  the  horses 
could  be  fed  at  noon  and  where  we 
men  ate  our  cold  dinners  when  it  was 
stormy  or  cold.  Right  there.  Partner, 
in  that  group  of  farm  boys  and  hired 
men  is  where  I  got  a  large  amount  of 
education — of  a  kind.  The  talk  was  un¬ 
censored  and  straight  from  the  should¬ 
er;  the  kidding  was  tough  but  probably 
good  for  a  sensitive  boy’s  soul.  One 
learned  to  “take  it”  and  he  learned 


Are  you  reading  this  great  human  interest  story  by  Carl  and  Ed  about 
times  when: 

Ladies  wore  bustles. 

Hired  girls  got  $1.50  a  week. 

Hired  men  taught  farm  boys  how  to  swear  and  chew  tobacco. 

Cantaloupes  were  musk  melons. 

Tin  Lizzies  were  mot. 

And  neighbors  were  neighbors,  folks  were  folks,  and  had 
darn  good  times. 

Read  the  early  chapters  in  previous  issues  of  American  Agriculturist, 
then ''follow  through  to  the  end  and  write  us  a  letter  telling  of  your  own 
actual  experiences  on  the  farm  either  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  or  in 
recent  years.  American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $25  in  prizes.  Boil  your 
letters  down  to  300  words.  Hit  only  the  high  spots.  We  can’t  print  long 
letters.  Bet  you  can’t  tell  which  author-  wrote  this  chapter. 
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much  about  getting  along  with  his  fel¬ 
lows. 

One  noon  I  didn’t  get  along  so  good. 
In  the  group  was  a  bully,  a  man  of  30 
perhaps,  considerable  of  a  braggart 
and  with  the  reputation  of  being  able 
to  live  up  to  his  brags  in  any  rough 
and  tumble.  The  previous  summer  he 
had  got  into  an  argument  with  a  cir¬ 
cus  hand  about  being  short  changed. 
In  the  fight  that  followed  he  cleaned 
house  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  hard- 
boiled  circus  roustabouts  and  left  one 
minus  an  ear. 

Well,  this  particular  noon  he  started 
picking  on  me  in  front  of  the  other 
fellows  until  he  made  it  appear  that  I 
didn’t  dare  stand  up  to  him.  I  took 
him  on  for  a  wrestling  match,  and  three 
times  in  a  row  I  threw  him  as  fast  as 
he  could  get  up.  I  can  still  smell  the 
mixture  of  ammonia  from  the  horse 
manure  and  the  sweat  of  working  men 
in  that  little  shanty  as  we  got  up  from 
that  tussle  and  went  out  into  the  driz¬ 
zling  October  afternoon  to  dig  pota¬ 
toes.  A  year  or  so  later  my  brother  and 
this  same  chap  got  to  wrestling  in  the 
horsebarn  and  Brother  tumbled  him 
end  over  end  from  the  same  horsebarn 
door  from  which  we  pitched  the  man¬ 
ure.  So  I  guess  he  wasn’t  so  hot  after 
all. 

Gosh,  Partner,  if  we  only  could  have 
that  energy  now. 

In  my  farm  country,  potatoes  were 
about  the  only  cash  crop  on  too  many 
farms,  including  our  own.  The  income 
from  the  dairy  just  about  kept  the 
dairy  going. 

I  remember  that  tragic  year  when 
the  creek  which  wound  its  usually  in¬ 
nocent  way  down  through  our  valley 
became  a  raging,  torrential  river  as  a 
result  of  a  cloudburst.  It  overflowed 
most  of  the  valley  in  places  from  hill 
to  hill,  ruined  much  of  our  hay  crop 
on  the  flats,  and,  what  was  worse, 
washed  out  the  potatoes  and  our  hopes 
for  a  little  needed  cash  when  winter 
came. 

There  was  the  year,  too,  when  I 
needed  a  little  money  for  high  school 
expenses,  and  I  arranged  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  plant  some  potatoes  on  shares. 
I  took  good  care  of  them  all  summer, 
treated  the  bugs  to  paris  green,  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  and  then  hoed  them  by 
hand.  Both  the  land  and  the  season 
were  poor  for  potatoes.  I  got  only  a 
small  crop  and  when  I  sold  it  I  had 
for  my  summer’s  labor  something  like 
$30.  But  $30  was  a  lot  of  money  and 
would  help  me  considerably  to  get 
through  the  high  school  year.  So  I 
proudly  deposited  it  in  the  local  bank 
against  the  time  when  I  would  need  it. 
Then  the  bank  failed! 

Another  job  that  fell  to  me  when  I 
worked  out  in  the  summer  time  was 
mowing  out  the  roads  and  meadow 
fences  and  corners  with  a  hand  scythe. 
There  was  one  thing  about  those  old 
hand  jobs,  you  got  so  you  took  some 
pride  in  the  skill  required  to  do  a  good 
job.  You  learned  to  keep  your  scythe 
razor-sharp,  and  to  have  it  fitted  on 
to  the  snath  at  just  exactly  the  right 
angle.  It  makes  me  laugh  almost  every 
time  I  see  anyone  today  trying  to  mow 
with  a  hand  scythe.  They  chop  and 
strike  with  it,  using  twice  as  much 
energy  as  necessary,  and  leaving  a 
mess  behind  them  that  would  make  an 
old-time  farmer  swear  lustily  at  any 
of  his  hired  men  who  did  such  a  rotten 
job. 

We  still  swung  a  cradle  also  forty 
years  ago  on  many  eastern  farms. 
Much  of  the  grain  was  then  cut  by  a 
drop  reaper,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
cradle  around  the  piece  before  the 
reaper  could  start.  I  have  cradled  plen¬ 
ty  of  buckwheat  on  steep  side  hills 
where  you  couldn’t  use  a  reaper.  'The 
other  night  I  saw  a  motion  picture 
which  was  largely  spoiled  for  me  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absurd  way  in  which  one 
of  the  actors  attempted  to  bind  some 
grain  by  hand.  I  wonder  how  many 
farmers  today,  especially  the  young 
{Continued  on  Page  3lf 
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WHENEVER  YOU  SEE  a  hauling  job  that  calls  for  power 
and  economy  —  look  closely!  The  chances  are  that  a  Ford 
truck  is  on  that  job. 

By  actual  registration,  farmers  use  rnore  Ford  Trucks  than 
trucks  of  any  other  make.  What  does  that  fact  prove Just  this: 
operators  of  large  and  small  farms  are  sold  on  the  high  efficiency 
at  low  cost  of  Ford  hauling  equipment. 

A  powerful,  thrifty  Ford  Truck  is  a  real  producer  all  year 
’round!  Right  now  it  will  help  get  your  farm  in  shape  for 
spring.  Farm  machinery,  tools  and  implements  needing  repairs 
must  be  transported.  There’s  wood,  coal  and  fuel  to  haul. 
Farm  contract  hauling  is  on  the  increase.  This  truck  will  more 
than  earn  its  keep! 

There’s  a  Ford  Truck  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  American 
farmer  —  no  matter  where  he  is!  There’s  one  for  you.  Feel 
free  to  try  it  out,  without  cost,  without  obligation.  Call  the 
Ford  Dealer  for  an  "On- YOUR- Job”  Test. 

★  ★  ★ 

Three  engines:  95  and  85  hp 
V -8  —  new  30  hp  4-cylinder 
economy  engine  for  light  duty 
•  Six  wheelbases  —  42  body 
and  chassis  types  •  Full-floating 
rear  axles  in  all  trucks  —  ring 
gear  thrust  plate  •  y4-fioating 
axle  in  Commercial  Cars  • 

Straddle-mounted  driving  pin¬ 
ion  •  Big  hydraulic  brakes. 


TRUCKS 


AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
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By  ROMEYN  BERRY. 


IN  OPEIRATING  a  small  farm  there 
is  greater  danger,  I  think,  of  too 
much  bookkeeping  than  of  too  little. 
We’ve  just  about  settled  down  to  a 
cash  book  and  an  inventory,  and  a 
farm  diary  wherein  is  recorded  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  frorh  day  to  day — 
the  weather,  the  birth  of  a  calf,  all 
sales,  and  how  many  loads  of  hay  we 
drew  in  from  the  north  lot.  If  you 
attempt  much  more  than  that — go  in 
for  accurate  cost  accounting  and  that 
sort  of  thing- — you  know  you  have  a 
beautiful  set  of  books  and  a  badly 
neglected  farm. 

Give  us  time,  and  we  can  tell  you 
pretty  well  what  we’ve  done,  how  much 
we  paid  out  to  do  it,  and  what  we  got 
for  it.  But  you’ve  got  to  give  us  time. 
The  census  man  who  came  around  last 
spring  will  confirm  our  testimony  in 
this  respect. 

Elmer  and  I  have  just  been  taking 
the  yearly  inventory.  It  has  been  a 
long,  hard  job;  and  now  that  it’s  over, 
I’m  not  the  least  bit  sure  just  how 
reliable  it  is.  The  items  are  all  down 
there,  of  course,  except  a  potato  hook 
which  will  probably  show  up  when  the 
snow  goes  and  an  axe  that  I’m  pretty 
sure  was  left  sticking  in  a  beech  log 
down  in  the  woodlot  the  day  we  came 
in  to  dinner  and  never  went  back.  But 
the  arbitrary  valuations  and  the  write- 
oifs  were  the  result  of  a  good  many 
arguments  and  of  mutually  unsatis¬ 
factory  compromises. 

Elmer  is  always  anxious  to  make  a 
good  showing,  and  can’t  see  any  sense 
in  all  this  writing  off  for  depreciation. 
"What’s  the  sense  of  writing  off  twenty 
per  cent  on  a  disc  harrow  that  we  only 
use  once  or  twice  a  year,  that  is  just 
as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  never  was 
much  good,  and  we  only  paid  $4.00  for 
at  auction?”  Conversely  he  takes  it  as 
a  personal  insult  if  you  put  down  what 
you’d  probably  get  for  it  at  auction  as 
the  book  value  of  a  colt  or  a  heifer 
he’s  particularly  proud  of. 

On  questions  of  value,  Elmer  talks 
like  the  town  assessors  on  grievance 
day — sees  everything  rosy — ^while  my 
attitude  is  more  that  of  a  cattle  buyer 
whose  truck  is  nearly  full,  who  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  home  to  supper,  and  who 
wouldn’t  think  of  buying  any  kind  of 
an  animal  unless  he  could  pick  it  up  as 
distress  merchandise  at  a  highway  rob¬ 
bery  price.  So  between  us,  we  prob¬ 
ably  hit  it  just  about  right,  but  it’s  al¬ 
ways  a  long,  hard  battle. 

I  guess  it’s  a  good  thing  for  a  farmer 
to  .take  and  to  keep  a  careful  yearly 
inventory.  All  by  itself,  a  cash  account 
can  easily  become  a  dull  and  discour¬ 
aging  piece  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Figured  in  dollars  - - 

alone,  the  operation  of  a 
small,  subsistence  farm 
sounds  like  an  awful  lot  of 
work  and  worry  for  a  piti¬ 
fully  small  return.  One 
might  better,  perhaps,  work 
on  the  road  or  get  out  and 
hustle  for  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

But  at  that  low  spot,  the 
inventory  comes  along  to 
reconcile  results  and  cheer 
things  up.  It’s  true  that, 
according  to  the  cash  book, 
we  aren’t  any  better  off 
than  we  were  a  year  ago, 
but  the  inventory  says : 

Forget  it.  You’ve  got  a 
new  roof  on  the  barn  and 
a  couple  of  brooder  houses 
you  didn’t  possess  last 
year.  The  mares  are  a  year 


older,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  likely  looking  colts  coming 
along  and  three  heifers  that  weren’t 
here  in  January,  1940,  and  which  didn’t 
cost  you  a  nickel  in  cash. 

“You’ve  got  a  barn  full  of  feed  and 
a  cellar  full  of  pork,  preserves  and 
potatoes  that  are  represented  in  the 
cash  book  only  by  the  items  paid  out 
for  lime  and  fertilizer.  Look  at  the 
woodshed  and  the  new  tools  and  all 
that  manure  that  went  out  to  the  lot. 
Contemplate  what  comes  out  of  the 
garden — the  beans,  peas,  greens,  sweet 
corn,  cabbage,  beets  and  squash.  You 
sold  some  of  it,  and  to  that  extent  the 
garden  got  into  the  cash  account;  but 
have  you  forgotten  the  four  months  in 
which  it  provided  you  with  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  picking,  and  the  rows 
and  rows  of  glass  jars  on  the  shelves 
down  cellar,  most  of  which  will  still 
be  there  when  the  new  asparagus  starts 
to  pop  up  through  the  ground?  What 
if  all  the  banks  blew  up  with  a  loud 
thud  next  week?  You  could  still  eat 
three  times  a  day  and  keep  warm  and 
comfortable  for  quite  a  while,  couldn”t 
you?  How  many  bankers  and  brokers 
and  business  men  could  say  the  same?” 

Quite  apart  from  the  words  of  cheer 
that  the  completed  document  pours  into 
the  ear  of  the  pessimistic  farmer,  the 
mere  taking  of  an  inventory  is  a  salu¬ 
tary  exercise.  It  makes  you  arrange 
your  possessions  in  an  orderly  fashion 
at  least  once  a  year  and  check  up  on 
tools.  If  Elmer  and  I  hadn’t  taken  an 
inventory  in  the  first  week  in  January, 
we  probably  wouldn’t  have  remember¬ 
ed  the  potato  hook  reposing  under  the 
snow  in  the  east  lot  or  the  axe  left 
sticking  in  the  beech  log  down  in  the 
woodlot.  And  take  the  fourteen-pound 
maul  that  we  haven’t  used  since  we 
drove  fence  posts  with  it  last  April. 
If  it  hadn’t  turned  up  missing  in  the 
inventory,  Elmer  might  well  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  Mr.  Van  de  Bogert  bor¬ 
rowed  it  back  in  the  haying  time,  which 
is  a  better  thing  to  remember  now 
than  in  April  when  you’re  all  hitched 
up  and  ready  to  set  up  fence  posts. 

But  no  matter  what  kind  of  books 
you  keep — inventory,  cash  account, 
farm  diary,  or  what  not — there  will 
always  be  farm  assets  which  do  not 
show  on  the  balance  sheet  under  any 
system  of  accounting  that  has  ever 
been  devised.  On  any  farm  that  is  a 
farm,  and  not  just  a  manufacturing 
business  located  on  the  land,  a  place 
that  raises  most  everything  it  con¬ 
sumes  or  does  without,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  sense  of  independence,  secur- 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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ere  is  a  Plan  that  Works 


For  LOTS  of  MILK 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  today’s  good  milk 
prices?  Are  you  producing  more  milk  to  sell  than  you 
did  last  year?  Are  you  on  a  feeding  plan  which  will  build 
your  herd  production  even  higher  in  the  future? 

The  Purina  Plan  is  designed  to  help  you  do  this  job. 
Cow  Chow,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  finest  milk  producers 
in  the  country.  It  helps  get  peak  production  out  of  a  herd 
of  cows,  and  at  the  same  time  is  balanced  to  build  up  and 
protect  their  body  condition,  which  keeps  them  milking  at 
a  high  level  over  a  long  milking  period  before  tapering  off. 


For  REDUCED  CALVING  TROUBLES 

After  the  cow  goes  dry  you  feed  her  Purina.  Dry  & 
Freshening  Chow  on  the  Purina  Plan  to  build  her  up  still 
further  until  you  reach  the  peak  of  bred-in  capacity.  This 
helps  get  her  in  shape  to  calve  easily,  clean  quickly  and 
throw  off  udder  congestion.  Thus  it  helps  keep  down 
calf-time  trouble  in  the  herd. 

And  because  most  cows  are  built  up  in  condition  and 
calve  easily  and  quickly,  they  are  in  shape  to  give  even  more 
milk  during  the  following  milking  period.  We  know  this 
is  true  because  at  our  own  farm  Holstein  cows  gave  2,400 
lbs.  more  milk  a  year  following  conditioning  on  Dry  & 
Freshening  Chow  than  they  did  when  not  conditioned 
while  dry. 


For  MORE  MILK  to  Sell 

Many  dairymen  have  proved  that  they  can  sell  most  of  the 
milk  they  usually  feed  to  calves  —  and  raise  even  better 
calves  at  much  less  cost  by  feeding  Purina  Calf  Startena. 

A  bag  of  Calf  Startena  costing  only  $3.70  to  $4.00 
replaces  4  cans  (350  lbs.)  milk.  Figure  for  yourself  the 
money  you  make  with  all  this  extra  milk  to  sell. 

Think  over  the  above  plan.  Remember  that  thousands  of 
dairymen  are  following  it  with  satisfactory  results.  Won’t 
it  help  you,  too?  See  your  local  Purina  dealer  for  details, 
or  write  to  — 

PURINA  MILLS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I  WANT  TO 
KNOW  .  .  . 


Along  time  ago  I  had  an  ancestor 
who  lived  up  jin  New  England. 
He  frequently  used  the  expression,  “I 
Want  to  Know.”  He  didn’t  exactly  use 
these  words  with  a  rising  inflection.  He 
wasn’t  asking  a  question.  He  was  just 
using  this  sentence  indicating  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  conversation. 

As  I  begin  this  New  Year,  there  are 
some  things  “I  Want  to  ICnow”  in  real, 
dead  earnest,  about  this  column.  For 
instance: 

I.  I  travel  quite  a  bit  at  home  and 
abroad.  Would  you  like  more  travel 
experiences? 

2.  I  meet  a  lot  of  big  people.  Would 
you  like  for  me  to  tell  you  about 
them,  what  they  say  and  do,  and 
how  they  “arrived”? 

3.  I  contact  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  boys  and  girls  in  the 
land.  I  see  them  in  High  Schools, 
on  the  college  campus,  in  summer 
camps,  and  4-H  Club  activities. 
Would  their  hopes  and  ambitions 
interest  you? 

4.  Would  any  economic  or  Washing¬ 
ton  contacts  be  of  especial  interest 
to  you? 

5.  From  research  laboratories,  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  and  scientific  books, 
I  glean  a  lot  of  information,  often 
dry  stuff,  but  often  it  means  more 
nulk,  more  eggs,  more  of  everything 
— ^but  maybe  you  get  plenty  of  that 
from  other  columns  of  this  fine  paper. 

6.  Religion,  morals,  character  —  the 
things  that  count  most  —  are  too 
often  at  a  low  ebb  and  sadly  neg¬ 
lected.  Should  we  strive  through 
this  column  for  a  spiritual  uplift  or 
just  leave  our  minds  full  of  war  and 
debts  and  doom  ahead? 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

I’d  like  for  you  to  express  yourself. 

I  won’t  promise  to  fill  your  pre¬ 
scription,  but  to  every  one  of  you  keen 
readers  who  will  give  me  some  defi¬ 
nite,  pointed  suggestions  for  this  col¬ 
umn  in  the  next  few  months.  I’ll  send 
an  attractive  automatic  pencil  with  my 
compliments. 

Let’s  make  1941  an  Adventuresome 
and  Daring  New  Year. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Compare 
Executive  Offices 

898  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  MAi 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Highroad  to  Security 


WILD  geese  have  the  same  right  you  do  —  the  right  to 
go  it  alone.  But  at  times,  even  the  geese  band  together 
seeking  a  highroad  of  mutual  security.  So,  too,  with 
those  who  farm. 

America  —  yes,  the  whole  world  —  needs  a  strong, 
productive  agriculture.  But  agriculture  as  an  industry 
is  no  stronger  than  its  individual  farms.  Homes  on  the 
land  are  no  safer  than  the  farms  that  support  them. 
Safest  is  the  farm  that’s  out  of  debt;  next  best  is  a  debt 
that  means  the  least  risk  for  the  man  who  owes  it. 

To  reduce  that  risk,  most  farmers  can  do  better  by 
banding  together  in  mutual  farm  loan  associations. 
Cooperative  credit  gives  countless  families  the  benefit 
of  a  type  of  financing  which  adds  another  angle  of 
safety  to  the  business  of  farming.  Land  Bank  long¬ 
term  mortgages  help  farmers  make  their  homes  secure. 

What  makes  a  safe  and  secure  way  of  farming  for  one 
man  won’t  necessarily  work  for  the  rest.  Safe  credit  is 
only'^a  part  of  it.  Strength  and  stability  are  tested  by 
changing  conditions  and  new  competition  —  by  ability 
to  live  with  low  prices  or  high  costs.  Each  man  to  his 
own  task  .  .  .  each  to  his  own  use  for  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  new  facts,  new  tools,  and  new  methods. 


Whatever  your  course,  whatever  your  way  to  gain 
security  for  yourself  and  your  family  —  your  farm  here 
in  the  Northeast  has  the  benefit  of  priceless  natural 
advantages.  At  your  back  door  are  the  world’s  best 
markets  .  .  .  markets  to  buy  and  use  the  fresh  eggs 
and  milk,  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  our  land  and 
climate  favor.  Time  has  proved  the  stability  of  North¬ 
eastern  agriculture  and,  above  all,  has  made  the  North¬ 
east  a  good  place  to  live.  These  are  the  foundation  on 
which  today’s  folks  build  their  highroad  to  security 
.  .  .  by  thrift  and  perseverance,  by  team  work  where 
team  work  is  needed. 


You’ll  want  the  booklet,  “A  Good  Place  to 
Farm.”  It’s  free  for  the  asking,  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Bank  is  the 
central  office  for  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
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Left,  corn  grown  with  a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  flight,  unbalanced  fertilizer 
treatment. — Courtesy,  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Xhe  Soil  That  Feeds  Us 


How  Was  It  Formed  ?  What  Makes  It  Productive  ? 


By  A.  W.  BLAIR 


Day  by  day  we  tread  the  soil  be¬ 
neath  our  feet  and  think  of  it  as 
commonplace  and  uninteresting;  dirt, 
that  blackens  our  bodies  and  clothes, 
and  on  holidays  and  Sundays  be¬ 
smirches  the  well  washed  and  polished 
family  car.  It  is  all  right  for  the  farm¬ 
er,  with  his  rough  clothes  and  heavy 
boots,  or  for  the  man  who  makes  it 
into  bricks  to  build  our  homes  and  sky¬ 
scrapers,  but  for  the  man  of  the  street, 
it  has  little  of  interest  or  attraction. 

Take  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  ex¬ 
amine  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  mineral  and  organic  matter,  that  is, 
ground  up  rock  particles  and  organic 
residues.  You  ask  whence  did  it  come 
and  how  was  it  made  ?  Why  is  this 
one  black,  another  red,  another  brown 
or  yellow,  another  almost  white  and 
still  another  tinged  with  green?  Why 
are  some  soils  very  fine  and  others 
very  coarse  ?  Why  some  so  sticky  when 
wet  that  you  can  scarcely  walk  through 
them  and  others  as  loose  and  mellow 
as  a  heap  of  ashes  ?  Why  are  some  so 
filled  with  stones  that  the  plow  cannot 
be  drawn  through  them,  and  others 
contain  not  one  stone  to  throw  at  a 
cotton  tail?  Why  are  some  soils  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  and  others  so 
poor  that  100  acres  would  be  required 
to  produce  enough  to  feed  one  billy 
goat? 

The  answer  to  most  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  not  difficult  if  we  give  some 
thought  to  the  origin  of  soils  and  the 
manner  of  their  formation. 

Stand  in  an  open  rock  quarry  or  a 
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DO  NOT 
FEED  THE 

animals 


“Junior,  how  many  times  must 
Mother  tell  you  not  to  eat  crackers  in 
bed?” 


deep  railroad  cut  and  let  the  eye  fol¬ 
low  from  the  top  down  towards  the 
bottom.  Note  at  the  very  top  the  loose 
soil  with  growing  vegetation — trees 
and  plants — then  still  a  little  lower 
down,  earth  mixed  with  broken  stones 
and  beneath  this  the  mass  of  crumbled 
rock  which  gradually  becomes  harder 
until  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  the 
hard  building  stone  or  road  material  is 
found.  Here  then  is  an  open  book  and 
from  it  we  read  that  soils  (Peat  and 
muck  excepted)  are  formed  from  the 
crumbling  to  pieces  or  wearing  down 
or  cutting  away  of  rocks. 

Many  agencies  are  concerned  in  the 
changing  of  rocks  into  soils,  and  long 
periods  of  time  —  perhaps  millions  of 
years — are  required  for  this  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  following  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  as  the  most  important  of  these 
agencies;  Water,  producing  both  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  effects,  heat  and  cold, 
frost,  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  wind 
and  animal  and  plant  life. 

Water  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
many  mineral  compounds  from  the 
rocks  and  this  aids  in  the  crumbling 
or  breaking  up  process;  also  water  as 
rushing,  mighty  rivers  like  Niagara  and 
the  Colorado  and  Mississippi  carries 
many  millions  of  tons  of  material, 
much  of  which  has  an  abrading  or  cut¬ 
ting  effect  upon  the  rock  beneath.  This 
ground-up  material  may  be  carried  to  a 
distant  point  and  deposited  in  layers  or 
strata  to  form  soil.  Water  also  finds 
its  way  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  rock  and  when  this  freezes,  the  ex- ' 
pansive  force  further  splits  the  rock 
and  aids  in  its  breaking  to  pieces. 

Ice,  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  moving 
slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
grinds  up  the  rocks  into  powder  and 
makes  new  soil  material  which  is  left 
as  a  mantle  over  the  rocks  when  the 
glaciers  have  disappeared.  Temperature 
changes,  producing  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  are  among  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  agents  of  rock  disintegration. 

Particles  of  sand,  driven  by  high 
winds,  have  a  cutting  effect  upon  the 
rocks;  and  waves  dashing  against  the 
cliffs  gradually  wear  them  down,  and 
the  rock  «powder  thus  formed  may  be 
washed  up  to  form  a  part  of  the  land 
or  may  be  carried  far  out  into  the  sea. 

The  roots  of  trees  and  plants  grow 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  when 
they  decay,  cause  disintegration  and 
crumbling  of  the  rocks. 

Earthworms  and  burrowing  animals 
unite  their  forces  vdth  those  already 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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22  NEW  CONVENIENCES 


tOnly  by  trying  it  yourself  can  you 
sense  the  way  this  new  Case  “SC” 
makes  operation  easy  and  natural — 
almost  instinctive.  Never  before  has  a 
tractor  been  so  tuned  to  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  to  the  natural  posture  and  motions 
of  the  man  who  drives  it.  You  will  be 
simply  amazed  how  fresh  and  fit  you  feel 
after  more  acres  in  a  day  than  you  would 
believe  possible  with  2-plow  power. 

See  the  “SC”  now  at  your  Case  dealer’s. 
You’ll  find  comfort  and  safety  carried 
farther  than  ever  before  in  a  practical 
farm  tractor.  You’ll  find  new  ease  of  daily 
care,  new  freedom  from  adjustments  or 
upkeep  attention,  new  endurance  for  long 
periods  of  steady  service  without  taking 
“time  out.”  Sit  at  the  wheel,  take  the  con¬ 
trols  and  feel  the  mastery  of  power  and 
performance  such  as  you  never  experi¬ 
enced  before. 

Use  the  coupon  today;  learn  how  Syn¬ 
chronized  Steering  is  easier  than  ever,  how 
4-speed  gears  shift  as  easily  as  3  speeds. 


Time-Tested 
Implements 
That  Won't 
Wear  Wobbly 

The  "SC”  uses  the  same 
tractor-mounted  imple¬ 
ments  as  the  larger  Case 
“DC,”  famous  for  the  way 
they  stay  solid  and  accu¬ 
rate  through  years  of  fast, 
hard  service.  The  "SC’* 
uses  the  latest  development 
of  the  Motor-Lift — the  sim¬ 
ple,  strong,  carefree  Case 
way  to  lift  and  lower  im¬ 
plements  by  engine  power 
at  touch  of  a  pedal.  There 
are  planters  and  cultivators 
in  2  and  4-row  sizes,  nar¬ 
row-row  planters  and  cul¬ 
tivators,  listers  and  middle- 
busters,  beet  tools  and 
power  mowers. 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 


Look  into  the 

Learn  how  sensibly  the 
Case  payment  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  orderly  payments 
timed  to  suit  your  farming 
system.  Let  your  Case  deal¬ 
er  show  you  how  you  can 
enjoy  the  extra  capacity 
and  economy  of  the  new¬ 
est  machines  now. 


Name 


Address 


1 0  New  T  Factors 
as  Low  as 

$630 


hcome  Pa 

„  _^now  how  to  feel  fresh  and  fit  after  a  big  day’s_  work. 
iv^Send  for  advance  information.  Check  size  that  suits  you; 
’  write  in  margin  any  other  machines  that  interest  you. 
Tractor  (  □  1-2  Plow  □  2-3  Plow 

Sizes  1  □  Full  2-Plow  □  4-5  Plow 


ail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept. 

or  nearest  branch 
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^'BUCK  UP”  Digestion 

and  Assimilation— Keep  Cows  Efficient 


The  time  to  prevent  winter  worries  in  your  cow  barn  is  NOW.  A  drop  in  milk  yield  may 
mean  that  feed  is  not  properly  digested  and  assimilated,  that  these  vital  functions  are 
sluggish  and  call  for  the  tonic  and  medicinal  aid  of  Kow-Kare.  The  Iron,  Iodine  and 
botanical  drugs  in  the  balanced  Kow-Kare  formula  are  there  to  stimulate  maximum 
vigor,  promote  milk  yield  and  build  up  a  reserve  of  resistance  against  the  hazards  of 
winter.  So  play  safe  with  cow  health  and  they  will  work  for  you  instead  of  you  working 
for  them. 

PRECAUTIONS  AT  CALVING  TIME 


The  tonic  and  conditioning  aid  of  Kow-Kare  added  to  the  feed  costs  little  and  intro¬ 
duces  valuable  elements  to  help  sustain  the  burden  on  vital  organs  and  functions. 
Thousands  of  cow  owners  rely  on  Kow-Kare  as  a  medicinal 
preparation  for  the  freshening’ ordeal — it  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  careful  dairymen,  and  you  can  get  it  anywhere, 
at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores  or  by  mail.  Large  size,  $1.25; 
medium  size,  65^;  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  12,  Lyndonvilie,  Vermont 


Are  You  Moving? 


iF  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


AN  UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

To  Have  Your 
Own  Business 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  45,  with  a  successful  record 
in  farming  or  in  business,  we  have 
a  very  attractive  Franchise  that  will 
enable  you  to  start  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  No  previous  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  required. 

In  1941,  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company  will  have 
openings  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  a  few  carefully  selected  men,  to 
round  out  its  field  organization.  With 
each  appointment  goes  the  valuable 
Farmers  and  Traders  Representative’s 
Franchise. 

Write  us  today,  giving  your  age  and 
outlining  your  past  experience,  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  information.  To 
avoid  delay,  address : 

MARTIN  W.  LAMMERS 

Supt.  of  Agencies, 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE— SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Established  1912  Assets  $10,038,460.00 


I  flnriFRQ  straight  and  eiteii.slon,  silver  fir  rails. 
LnLFUcnu,  £,sh  nmgs.  30  cents  per  foot  F.O.B.  your 
R.K.  station.  We  ship  only  to  R.R.  station  points  within 
N.  T.  State.  CAYUGA  LUMBER  CO.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Sirongest 
Protection 
Agaimt 
Fire  I  Storm  I 
Waste! 
and  Time! 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

TJie  surest  way,  with  World’s  Safest  Silo 
— the  limc-lcsted  Mariella.  Built'lo- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  grave!  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce¬ 
ment  Scaled.  Refrigera- 
tor-type  Redwood  doors. 

.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  by  the  food  vaim 
ues  it  SAVES.  •  .  Writ® 
today. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 
Marietta,  0.  Dept.  AA. 


SAV^  THE 
JUICES 


Wood  is  the  proven — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
thepatented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog 
and  our  early-order  dis¬ 
counts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Agents  Wanted~0pen  Territory 
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Roughage- 

The  Foundation  of  a  Cow  Ration 


No  MAN  would  think  of  erecting  a 
fine  building  on  a  shaky  founda¬ 
tion.  The  foundation  of  a  cow-feeding 
program  is  roughage,  and  attempting 
to  get  profitable  production  from  cows 
on  insufficient  amounts  of  low-quality 
roughage  is  just  as  disastrous  as  put¬ 
ting  an  expensive  building  on  a 
crumbling  foundation.  Winter  is  plan¬ 
ning  time,  so  let’s  take  one  look  back¬ 
ward  and  another  look  ahead  to  see 
what,  if  anything,  was  wrong  with  last 
summer’s  pasture  and  with  this  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  hay  and  silage;  and  in¬ 
sofar  as  we  find  mistakes,  plan  to  start 
correcting  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  sound 
program : 

1.  Raise  all  of  the  roughage  that 
your  cows  will  consume. 

2.  Plan  to  have  this  roughage  carry 
the  highest  possible  quality. 

3.  Raise  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Looking  ahead  to  next  year’s  silage 
corn,  how  can  these  aims  be  realized? 
First,  there  is  the  seed.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  good  seed  corn,  so  start 
now  to  locate  seed  of  a  variety  that  is 
a  heavy  yielder  in  your  area  and  of  a 
quality  that  will  show  good  germina¬ 
tion  and  make  you  a  good  crop.  Figure 
on  getting  it  into  the  ground  on  time. 
A  bit  of  pressure  applied  to  the  job  will 
permit  planting  just  before  a  rain.  If  it 
is  not  in  on  a  particular  day,  it  may  be 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  ground 
is  again  suitable.  Then  control  the 
weeds.  The  yield  you  get  will  determine 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  the  cost 
of  growing  a  ton  of  silage. 

Turning  to  hay  for  a  moment,  a  good 
yield  is  also  important,  but  unfavorable 


weather  often  steps  in  and  there  isn’t  p 
much  you  can  do  about  that.  You  can  f 
consider  growing  the  varieties  of  ; 
grasses  and  clovers  that  do  the  best  p 
on  your  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  ; 
make  high-quality  hay.  Then  plan  to  f 
cut  the  hay  early  when  it  is  most  ). 
palatable,  lowest  in  fibre,  and  highest  !: 
in  protein,  and  do  your  best  to  get  it 
into  the  barn  without  allowing  the  sun  ; 
to  bleach  it  or  rains  to  ruin  it.  i 

If  you  haven’t  already  tried  it,  you 
may  want  to  put  some  grass  in  the 
silo.  In  this  way,  rains  will  not  stop  ; 
your  haying.  You  can  put  it  in  the 
silo  when  it  rains  and  into  the  hay 
mow  when  the  weather  is  right. 

On  many  farms,  the  greatest  chance  ' 
for  improving  roughage  is  right  in  the 
pasture.  Good  pasture  grass  is  high 
in  protein,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  rough- 
age  available  because  the  cow  does 
her  own  harvesting.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  a  pasture  improve-  > 
ment  program,  keep  these  things  in  " 
mind:  improve  your  best  pasture  first  I 
rather  than  the  poorest;  divide  good 
pasture  into  several  fields  and  manage 
your  grazing  so  pasture  doesn’t  get  . 
away  from  the  cows.  Where  fields  are  | 
fenced  and  where  the  grass  grows  fast-  :  J 
er  than  cows  can  eat  it,  you  can  always 
mow  a  field  and  put  it  into  the  silo  or  ' 
hay  mow.  This  type  of  hay  is  especi¬ 
ally  valuable  for  young  stock. 

If,  in  the  fall  of  1941,  you  can  look  • 
back  and  say  with  satisfaction,  “I  have  \ 
raised  more  and  better  roughage  than 
I  did  in  1940,”  you  will  be  justified  in  ;1 
feeling  that  you  have  made  real  \] 
progress  in  building  a  better  feeding  i-,! 
program. — H.  L.  Cosline. 


Meet  Seven  Men  From  Maine 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


side  of  Penobscot  Bay.  From  Belfast 
we  head  west  to  Morrill,  to  call  on  Ed 
Greeley,  dairyman  extraordinary. 

Ed  Greeley’s  herd  is  small  —  only 
eight  cows  milking.  His  cows  are  good, 
but  other  dairymen  sold  them  to  him 
at  prices  indicating  they  were  consider¬ 
ed  only  average.  What  makes  the 
Greeley  herd  extraordinary  is  its  high 
production,  which  reflects  unusual  care 
and  skill  in  feeding  and  management. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  records 
are  tabulated  (ending  in  Oct.  1939)  the 
cows  in  Ed  Greeley’s  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  herd  produced  an  average  of 
9893  pounds  of  milk  and  547  pounds  of 
butterfat,  highest  butterfat  production 
in  Maine  among  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  members.  Year  be¬ 
fore,  the  Greeley  herd  also  topped 
State  D.H.I.A.  records  with  average 
production  of  10,096  pounds  of  milk, 
551  pounds  of  butterfat.  For  the  year 
ending  in  Oct.  1940,  fat  production  will 
be  over  400  pounds. 

Comparing  the  record  of  Ed’s  herd 
with  the  average  of  his  D.  H.  I.  Asso¬ 
ciation,  indicates  how  outstanding  his 
record  has  been.  In  1939,  for  example, 
the  average  value  of  product  from  each 
cow  in  his  herd  was  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  of  all  cows  in  the 
association.  Cost  of  feed  for  each  cow 
in  the  Greeley  herd  was  high — 66  per 
cent  above  the  association  average. 
But  his  value  of  product  over  cost  of 
feed  was  37  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  herds  in  the  group.  His  milk 
goes  to  the  Boston  market,  not  at  a 
retail  price. 

These  figures  indicate  heavy  grain 
feeding,  but  Ed  feeds  almost  exactly  by 
a  recognized  table  based  on  production 
and  fat  content  of  the  milk.  He  feeds 


little  ensilage.  There  is  no  evidence  Of 
excessive  udder  trouble,  he  says,  from 
grain  feeding  at  his  rates. 

He  plans  to  have  the  cows  calve  in  y 
Cctober,  or  as  close  to  that  as  possi-  '■ 
ble,  and  does  not  turn  them  out  until  - 
June.  He  believes  fall  calving  steps  up 
fat  production  by  100  pounds  a  year. 
The  cows  get  some  grain  all  summer.  ' 

Every  good  dairyman  or  herdsman  . 
gets  to  know  his  cows.  With  a  small  1 
herd,  Ed  can  and  does  give  them  in-  ' 
dividual  attention  the  year  around.  He 
is  particularly  careful  about  "tempera-  - 
ture  control,  frequently  a  tough  proh-  ' 
lem  in  Maine’s  long  winter.  i.'! 

The  Clements  Poultry  Farm  ‘ 

Half  way  across  Waldo  county  from  ■ 
Ed  Greeley’s,  between  Monroe  and  i ' 


“Shucks!  I  wish  you  hadn’t  bought  1 
that  rat  poison — now  I  ain’t  got  noth-  \  - 
ing  to  shoot  at.”  [  i 
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Winterport,  is  our  third  stop,  represent¬ 
ing  the  combined  enterprise  of  five 
hard  working  Maine  farmers. 

We  stop  at  a  neat  one-story  building, 
new  last  winter,  that  houses  the  Clem¬ 
ents  Brothers’  hatchery.  Norris  Clem¬ 
ents  and  his  father,  Charles  Clements, 
live  across  the  road.  They  operate  the 
hatchery.  Other  partners  in  this  fam¬ 
ily  enterprise  are  Elmer  Clements, 
Harold  Clements,  and  Sherman  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  live  on  nearby  farms. 

Every  one  of  the  farms  has  some 
other  enterprise,  principally  apples  and 
dairy,  but  all  produce  eggs. 

Charles  Clements  was  one  of  the 
men  most  directly  responsible  for  es¬ 
tablishing  Maine’s  pullorum  testing 
program.  And  for  17  years  no  pul¬ 
lorum  infected  bird  has  been  found 
under  the  rigid  Maine  testing  system, 
which  tests  every  bird  by  the  tube  ag¬ 
glutination  method. 

It’s  a  business  far  different  from 
Deacon  Osgood’s  country  market,  or 
Ed  Greeley’s  share  in  the  milk  produc¬ 
tion  system  that  serves  Boston.  But 
like  them,  the  Clements  partners  are 
all  self-reliant  men  of  Maine,  proud  of 
their  calling,  their  farms,  their  state, 
and  their  country.  You  would  like  to 
know  them  better. 

- A.A. - 

Taking  Inventory 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
ity  and  self-sufficiency  not  shared  by 
families  momentarily  attached  to  a 
payroll.  A  farmer  can’t  lose  his  job — 
not  while  there  are  130,000,000  mouths 
to  be  fed  across  the  land  three  times 
a  day.  Farming  methods  vary  and  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  shifts 
unpleasantly  from  year  to  year;  but 
the  human  appetite  for  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  bacon  and  eggs,  doesn’t  change  the 
least  bit  from  one  century  to  another. 

And  farming  is  a  good  life,  even 
when  it’s  a  bad  business.  A  dozen 
buxom  pigs  rooting  around  in  the  old 
orchard  is  a  reassuring  sight  whether 
pork  is  five  cents  a  pound  or  twenty; 
and  there’s  comfort  to  be  found  in  a 
few  hundred  glistening,  healthy  hens, 
irrespective  of  the  price  of  eggs.  Down 
under  the  snow,  there’s  winter  wheat 
coming  along — if  you  dig  down,  you’ll 
find  it  green — and  most  any  morning 
now,  when  you  go  out  to  the  bam  in 
the  dark,  you  might  find  a  wobbly, 
damp  calf  who  wasn’t  there  when  you 
went  to  bed. 

A  farm  always  keeps  going,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  banks  and 
factories;  and,  in  a  pinch,  you  can  al¬ 
ways  eat  your  own  pork,  eggs  and 
wheat,  which  is  more  than  you  can 
say  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

And  so,  no  matter  what  the  cash 
book  says  or  the  inventory  shows,  I 
guess  we’ll  stick  with  the  farm  a  while 
longer.  When  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  what  difference  does  it  make  what 
the  book  value  of  a  farm  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  is  as  long  as  it  isn’t  for  sale? 
Ours  isn’t  for  sale.  We  couldn’t  sell  it. 
We  live  here.  It’s  our  home. 
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Most  Powerful 
Of  All  Low-Priced  Trucks! 


OuPPuH*  •  •  Out-  Value  •  •  •  Out- Sell 


•  and  these  new  Chevrolet  trucks  for  1941  are 

THE  BIG  MONEY  SAVERS 

of  the  economy  field  as  well! 


You  want  a  truck  that’s  a 
glutton  for  work  and  not  a 
glutton  for  fuel ...  a  high- 
powered  truck  of  low  cost 
for  hard,  steady  farm  use 
.  .  .  and  here,  in  these  new 
Chevrolet  trucks  for  1941, 
you’ll  find  the  perfect 
answer  to  your  needs. 

They’re  the  most  power¬ 
ful  trucks  in  the  entire  low¬ 
est  price  field!  They’re  the 
money-saving  trucks  for 
every  haulage  job,  because 
they  sell  in  the  lowest  price 


field  and  deliver  the  goods 
at  the  lowest  cost  for  gas, 
oil  and  upkeep!  And  they’re 
also  the  most  modern  low- 
priced  trucks,  with  more 
advanced  quality  features 
than  any  others  in  the  field 
for  ’41! 

Decide  now  to  make  your 
truck  dollars  buy  the  great¬ 
est  truck  value!  .  •  .  Buy 
new  1941  Chevrolet  trucks! 
.  .  .  See  your  nearest  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer— today/ 


NEW  1941  FEATURES 

★  Two  new  valve-in-head  en¬ 
gines  ...  Standard:  174  foot 
pounds  of  torque — 90  horse¬ 
power  ...  "Load-Master”:  192 
foot  pounds  of  torque — 93  horse¬ 
power*  ★  Massive  new  truck 
styling  A  New  longer  wheelbase 
•k  New  recirculating  ball-bearing 
steering  gear  ★  New,  more  com¬ 
fortable  driver’s  compartment 

*Opfional  on  Heavy  Dufy  models 
af  extra  cost. 

60  Models  — 

On  Nine  Longer  Wheelbases 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Keep  Cows  Out  of  the 
Sugar  Bush 

Will  maple  trees  produce  more  syrup 
where  cows  are  fenced  out? 

The  answer  is  “yes’’  without  any 
question.  To  produce  heavily,  maple 
trees  need  to  grow  in  a  soil  which  will 
hold  moisture.  Where  cows  are  fenc¬ 
ed  out,  young  trees  will  begin  to  grow. 
Leaves  will  be  held  on  the  soil,  and  as 
they  decay,  the  soil  will  hold  more 
moisture  and  the  trees  will  produce 
more  maple  syrup.  In  fact,  once  a  few 
trees  are  provided  for  shade,  cows  have 
no .  place  in  any  farm  woodlot.  They 
get  no  feed  to  speak  of,  but  they  do 
browse  the  young  trees  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  start. 


SAVE 

MONEY! 


ifir  OIL 

Cudit 


PAY 

HATER 


Order  your  Auto,  Truck  or  Tractor  OU  direct.  You  get 
higher  duality,  lower  prices,  and  easy  credit.  Send  no 
money.  We’il  ship  you  ail  the  oil  you  need  for  the 
ne.yt  six  months.  Sign  no  note  or  mortgage.  Try  it  at 
our  risk.  Guaranteed  he.st  duality  you’ve  ever  used. 
We  stand  the  freight.  Price.s  going  up !  Order  now  for 
Immediate  or  Spring  Delivery  at  present  low  prices. 

SATISFACTION  OR  NO  PAY! 

Valley  Oil,  Super-llefined,  Acid-Free,  Highe.st  Flash 
and  Fire  Test.s,  lasts  longer  and  lubricates  better. 
That’s  whv  this  72-vear-old  rated  firm  can  ship  to 
you  ON  LONG  (TtEDlT  and  on  NO-RISK  TTUAL. 

.  Write  today  for  information — no  obligation. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY 
Sept.  171,  Cleveland,  Ohiof^LIo. 

I  N  V  E  N  T  O  R  S 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book,  "How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion”  and  FREE  "Invention  Record”  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  counsel.  Rea.sonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-A  Barrister  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Herbert  Billings,  R.  No.  I.  .^Jristol,  Vt. 


SWEATERS  AND  BICYCLES 

GIVEN! 


®You  can  get  WITH¬ 
OUT  COST  a  smart 
boy's  or  girl's  Barrel 
Sweater  in  your  school 
colors  for  simply  selling 
one  order  of  40  packs 
American  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  at  10c 
per  large  pack.  Write 
today  for  FREE  LARIAT, 
seeds  and  BIG  GIFT 
BOOK  showing  over  70 
other  prizes  and  ezr 
plaining  how  you  gel 
BICYCLE  for  selling 
only  8  orders,  HURRY  I 

Send  No  Money— 
We  Trust  Yon. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT..X-25  LANCASTER,  PA. 


thrift 

I  to  TRAVI 


TRAVELERS 


FREE 

SINGING  LARIAT 

given  FREE  for  an¬ 
swering,  this  ad  now. 


rents  a  comfortable 
■■  single  room  with  radio, 
m  and  deep  slumber  bed  at 
m  this  conveniently  located 
■■  hotel.  Rest  Assured. 
From  $2  Single  $3.50  Double 

HOTEL  TIMES  SQUARE 

43rd  St.  West  of  Broadway 

^  NEW  YORK 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


150-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM.  —  12  miles  from  Schenec¬ 
tady.  115  acre.s  loamy  tillage,  pleasant  6-room  hou^, 
hath,  furnace  heat,  elec.  105  ft.  bam,  grade  A 
Sn-cow  capacity,  silo,  50  ft.  poultry  house.  $T.50O. 
Investigate  long-term  payment  plan. 

_ _ _  1  .k.rN  rtAftil/  CynDII 
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DIBBLE'S  FARM  I"  «. 

1,  wait  fot  tills  Pet  your  copy 

Lrx'*.‘Sf 

Edward  F.  N.  Y. 

Box  C, 
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Moving  3 

If  you  are,  you  I 

will  want  the  address  on  I 
your  paper  changed.  On  I 
a  postal  card  or  by  letter  J 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  saies 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,^  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 

JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  Beats  Them  All 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4tn.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  wlllsend 
you  a  trial  pkt  of  this  Tomato  with  Beet, 

Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion  and  Radish,  also 
Larkspur,  Giant  Marigold  & 

Dahlia  Zinnias ;  all  10  for  10c  Canada  20c. 

-Our  colored  catalog  of  Seeds, 

Plants,  Shrubs.  Hybrid  Corn 

■  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Cou¬ 
pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in 

■  each  catalog. 

i.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  16,  RandolphUWis. 


x^auiliX  £jLilL 

FBEG 


KELLY  TREES 

IBiCah 

Kelly’s  trees  are  grown 
under  ideal  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  They  are  budded  on 
whole  root  seedlings . . .  not  on  small 
piece  roots.  DWrite  for  our  new 
1941  Book  of  Nursery  Bargains. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

218  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED 

Northern  Grown,  Hardy 
Oats,  Corn,  Barley, 
Soy  Beans,  Clover 
Pasture  Mutufcs, 
Special  Grasses,  Etc 


s 
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ADAPTED 

We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Sccds'-Approved, 
Recommended  Varieties 
■  All  Tested.  Tried 
and  True  To  Name 


oYou 
Grow  for 
MarketZ 


Lfor  Market  Growers' 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Burpee’s 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

New  improved  strains  for  heavy 
rield,  highest  market  prices.  64'page 
_  Burpee’s  Blue  List  Catalog  free. 

WAtlee  Burpee  Co.  phiudelphiT**^' 


New  1941  Seed  Catalog  NOW  Ready 

If  you  have  a  garden  or  a  farm,  you  need 
our  1941  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  New 
varieties,  Certified  seed.  Cultural  directions, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Send  today  for  your 
copy. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 
Box  30,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 


,3  Apple-Peach-Cherry-Pear-Plum 
Send  us  your  list  of  requirements.  ’41 
W  Drices  are  lower  than  last  vear.  Our 
NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  you  SATISFACTION, 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
■'  41  Main  St.,  Diansville.  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Field  grown  in  Nature’s  0\vn 
greenhouse,  make  earlier,  larger  vicld.  Cabbage  Onions 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Potatoes.  Catalog  Free. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA. 


Sensation  Seed  Oats 

BARLEY  —  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  —  CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEED  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


BOLENS  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


BOLENS  Power  Hoes  mechanize  gardening  and 
lawn  mowing  —  BOLENS  Models 
A6A  and  B6A  do  field  and  garden 
work  on  suburban  farms.  BOLENS 
Hi  Wheels  do  plowing  and  other 
heavier  work,  also  gardening  on 
'farms  up  to  20  acres.  Learn  what 
’BOLENS  can  do  to  make  your 
dreams  of  real  country  living  come 
true.  Write  BOLENS,  1144  Park 
Street,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


THIS  YEAR  IT’S  IMPORTANT  TO 

TEST  YOUR  SEED 

B3;  PAUL  WORK 


SEVERAL  factors  have  combined  to 
create  some  degree  of  scarcity  of 
vegetable  seeds  for  1941  planting  — 
among  them,  absence  of  European  im¬ 
ports,  shortages  of  certain  domestic 
seed  crops  and  increased  export  de¬ 
mand.  The  situation  is  not  alarming 
but  calls  for  early  and  careful  buying 

and  for  thrifty 
utilization.  Prices 
of  some  items  are 
up. 

The  current 
shortage  of  some 
kinds  of  seed  may 
make  it  desirable 
to  use  seeds  of 
vegetables  that 
have  been  left  over 
from  a  previous 
year.  With  the 
better  seedhouses, 
there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  question  about 
the  quality  of  seed 
offered  but  some 
may  buy  this  year 
from  sources  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  and  some 
seeds  may  find  their  way  to  market 
that  are  not  as  good  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  Buyers  of  seed  should  note  any 
germination  statements  that  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  packages. 

Seeds  which  they  have  held  over 
from  last  year  or  earlier  ought  to  be 
tested  for  germination  if  important  re¬ 
turns  are  at  stake. 

Kinds  of  vegetable  seed  differ  consid¬ 
erably  in  longevity,  in  the  decline  of 
viability  with  passing  years.  Onions, 
sweet  corn  and  parsnips  go  down  fair¬ 
ly  rapidly  and  are  not  dependable  the 
second  year  although  germination  may 
be  good  if  they  have  been  stored  under 
conditions  of  low  humidity.  Seeds  of 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  and  asparagus  are 
generally  good  for  the  second  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  third  year  if  good  to  begin 
with  and  stored  under  good  conditions. 
The  other  kinds  are  likely  to  show  good 
germination  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
In  some  cases,  seeds  have  given  50  per 
cent  germination  after  eight  to  fifteen 
years. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  seed 
of  subnormal  germination  percentage 
may  show  less  vigor  in  germination  but 
plants  that  come  through  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  as  well  as  those 
from  fresh  seed.  Testing  for  gemina¬ 
tion  or  viability  is  a  way  to  find  out 
about'  this  particular  character.  It,  of 
course,  does  not  tell  whether  the  var¬ 
iety  or  strain  is  good  or  whether  the 
seed  has  been  well  bred. 

State  Testing  Service 
The  present  seed  law  of  the  state  of 
New  York  provides  that  a  farmer  may 
use  the  service  of  the  Seed  Laboratory 
at  Geneva  for  germination  testing. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  tests  are 
free.  Under  other  conditions,  a  fee  of 
25  cents  a  sample  is  charged. 

Naturally,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
swamp  a  laboratory  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  small  samples  but  growers  need 
not  hesitate  to  use  this  service  where 
the  value  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
seed  for  commercial  planting  is  at 
stake.  If  samples  are  sent  in,  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  specific  in¬ 
formation,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  the  source  and  label  in¬ 
formation  of  the  seed  from  which  the 
samples  are  taken,  and  an  indication 
of  the  use  which  is  to  he  made  of  J;he 
seed. 

Correspondence  regarding  testing  in 
the  state  of  New  York  should'  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Professor  M.  T.  Munn,  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 


Regarding  similar  services  in  other 
states,  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
County  Agricultural  Agents  will  also 
usually  know  what  service  is  available. 

Home  Testing 

A  careful  gardener  can  make  fairly 
satisfactory  tests  of  seed  at  home.  If  a 
little  greenhouse  is  available,  so  much 
the  better.  It  is  true  that  well-equip¬ 
ped  public  and  commercial  laboratories 
do  not  always  agree  on  the  viability 
of  seed.  It  is  really  a  professional  job 
requiring  a  well-equipped  laboratory 
and  skilled  help.  At  the  same  time,  for 
ordinary  everyday  purposes,  reasonable 
assurance  may  be  had  from  home  tests, 
particularly  if  one  is  careful  and  gains 
a  bit  of  experience  at  the  work. 

The  three  requirements  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  seed  are  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture,  a  supply  of  moisture,  and  availa¬ 
bility  of  oxygen — that  is,  suitable  aera¬ 
tion.  Light  is  not  essential  although 
it  has  proved  effective  in  hastening  the 
germination  of  some  seeds  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  dormancy.  Of  course, 
good  results  cannot  be  expected  if  any 
one  of  these  three  essential  factors  is 
neglected.  If  the  test  is  allowed  to  dry 
out  or  to  freeze  or  to  remain  at  low 
temperature  or  even  to  be  kept  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  results  are  likely 
to  be  useless. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  a  test 
of  seed  is  to  plant  50  or  100  seeds  in 
a  row  in  a  little  box  or  tray  of  soil. 
This  should  be  of  typical  garden  soil 
or  it  may  be  clear  sand.  Seed  should  be 
covered  with  soil  about  as  outdoors  and 
the  soil  must  be  kept  moist.  After  sev¬ 
eral  days,  the  sprouts  that  come  above 
ground  are  counted  and  the  percentage 
figured. 

Watch  Temperatures 

Suitable  temperatures  for  cool  crops 
would  range  from  about  50°-60°F. 
These  would  include  spinach,  beets, 
peas,  carrots,  lettuce  and  cabbage  and 
its  cousins.  For  the  warm  crops  includ¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  eggplant,  pepper,  the 
vine  seeds,  beans  and  sweet  corn,  a 
temperature  from  65°  to  75°  F.  is  bet¬ 
ter. 

Another  way  to  test  small  seed  is 
to  arrange  a  dish  or  plate  with  one  or 
two  layers  of  blotting  paper  or  cotton 
flannel.  Seeds  are  counted  out — perhaps 
marking  off  sections  if  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  samples.  These  must,  of  course,  be 
carefully  numbered  to  correspond  with 
numbers  placed  on  the  package  from 
which  the  sample  was  taken.  Then,  an¬ 
other  layer  of  blotting  paper  or  cotton 
flannel  is  placed  over  the  seed  and  a 
second  plate  or  dish  is  turned  upside 
down  over  the  first  to  prevent  undue 
evaporation.  This  simple  apparatus  is 


“Don’t  tease  Mm,  Mister.  He  gets 
mad  easy.” 


Paul  Work 
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then  kept  where  temperature  is  favor¬ 
able.  It  must  be  examined  from  day  to 
day  to  see  that  moisture  is  available. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be 
flooded  as  this  would  prevent  access  of 
oxygen.  After  a  few  days,  sprouts  are 
counted  as  with  the  soil  test  but  it  is 
desirable  to  discount  sprouts  which  are 
weak  or  seriously  delayed.  These  might 
not  be  able  to  get  above  ground  under 
field  conditions. 

A  Rag  Doll  Tester 

For  large  seeds,  the  rag-doll  test  is 
popular.  A  piece  of  cotton  flannel  or 
other  cloth  is  cut  perhaps  18  or  20 
inches  wide  as  may  be  convenient,  and 
of  suitable  length  for  the  number  of 
samples  to  be  tested.  The  material  is 
laid  on  a  table,  a  space  is  marked  oif 
with  a  soft  pencil  or  wax  crayon  for 
each  sample.  Seeds  are  counted  out 
and  planted  so  that  they  occupy  the 
middle  part  of  the  strip.  Then  the  sides 
are  folded  in  to  cover  the  seed  and  the 
whole  business  is  rolled  up,  moistened, 
and  kept  under  conditions  as  describ¬ 
ed  above.  After  a  few  days,  it  is  un¬ 
rolled  and  germination  counts  are  tak¬ 
en.  Seeds  showing  strong  sprouts  are 
removed  and  ’the  doll  may  be  rolled  up 
again  for  further  growth. 

In  all  testing  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  materials  that  are  clean  and 
sterile  as  the  presence  of  molds  may 
seriously  hamper  the  test.  This  require¬ 
ment  may  be  met  by  subjecting  cloth, 
dishes  and  boxes  to  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment,  boiling  for  several  minutes.  Soil 
or  blotters  may  be  heated  in  the  oven 
— preferably  with  the  material  in  a 
moist  state. 

WE  PLOWED  THE  GARDEN 
BEFORE  SNOW  FELL 

That  little  garden  that  creeps  into 
my  column  once  in  awhile  is  under  a 
smooth  blanket  of  snow  but  there  are 
no  tomato  vines  or  eggplant  bushes  or 
corn  stalks  sticking  up  through.  It 
was  plowed  just  a  few  days  before 
snow  and  freezing  put  a  stop  to  such 


jobs — probably  for  the  winter. 

Plowing  a  50x50  block  is  not  as  easy 
as  plowing  a  big  field  and  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  make  a  good  job. 
Judd  Willsey,  who  usually  takes  care 
of  it  for  me,  did  it  with  a  master 
hand.  It  seems  somewhat  easier  to 
cover  material  well  when  the  furrow 
is  thrown  outward  and  a  dead  furrow 
is  left  in  the  middle  than  when  back 
furrowed.  Where  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  rubbish,  as  in  most 
good  gardens,  someone  may  well  fol¬ 
low  the  plow  to  drag  the  material  into 
the  furrow.  When  the  garden  is  plow¬ 
ed  a  year  later,  this  is  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  and  has  made  ex¬ 
cellent  humus. 

A  huge  load  of  manure  was  spread 
on  the  garden  before  plowing.  This 
has  been  done  for  several  years  with 
the  addition  of  a  bag  of  superphosphate 
and  fertility  has  improved  rather  than 
declined. 

A  Gallery  Was  There 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
plowing  a  garden  in  town  is  that  there 
is  always  some  fascinated  person  to 
watch  the  process.  This  time  it  was 
a  ten-year-old  girl  who  was  looking 
after  some  four  or  five  three-year-olds. 
They  found  much  interest  and  even  ex¬ 
citement  in  watching  the  horses,  and 
Judd  suggested  that  they  have  a  little 
ride.  “Kind  and  gentle  as  they  can 
be,”  he  said.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
hold  the  youngsters  and  take  a  picture 
at  the  same  time.  Last  year,  the  in¬ 
terested  spectator  was  an  elderly  lady 
who  had  spent  most  of  her  life  on  a 
good  Pennsylvania  farm  and  who  is 
now  living  in  town  with  her  children. 
How  she  missed  the  things  of  the  farm! 
She  remarked  on  how  seldom  one  sees 
really  good  horses  and  she  left  the 
sidewalk  to  be  near  them  and  to  pet 
their  noses.  Under  the  difficulties  and 
pressures  of  farm  life  today,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  easy  to  overlook  some  of  the 
joys  and  satisfaction  that  we  would 
sadly  miss  if  we  were  confined  to 
apartment  house  and  sidewalks. 


Stop,  Look,  and  Listen ! 

By  ED  W.  MITCHELL 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm, 
the  milk  train  went  down  every 
morning  and  came  back  at  night.  As 
a  special  favor,  the  conductor  threw 
off  the  paper  every  night  when  they 
passed  our  place,  and  we  were  the  envy 
of  the  countryside  because  we  got  such 
special  service.  It  was  one  of  my  chores 
to  run  down  every  evening  and  get  that 
paper.  Otherwise,  our  nearest  contact 
with  trains  and  civilization  was  3% 
miles  to  the  village.  We  got  the  mail 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  groceries  on 
Saturdays  only.  I  do  not  recall  any 
farmers’  meetings,  except  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church. 

I  was  always  much  impressed  with 
the  sign,  “Stop,  Look  and  Listen,” 
placed  where  our  farm  lane  crossed 
the  tracks.  We  always  stopped  to  look 
and  listen  every  time  we  crossed,  al¬ 
though  we  knew  there  was  no  other 
train  due  till  the  regular  time. 

How  times  have  changed!  ’Now  we 
have  so  many  farmers’  meetings  that 
we  hardly  have  time  to  stay  home  and 
work.  Now  we  get  mail  delivered  at 
the  door  every  morning;  and,  oh,  what 
mail!  Loads  of  papers,  magazines  and 
advertising  pamphlets;  even  letters  and 
post  cards  almost  every  day.  People 
are  reading  and  writing  more  than 
they  used  to.  Farmers  go  to  meetings 
now  more  than  they  go  to  church. 

Yes,  times  have  changed,  and  they 
are  going  to  change  some  more.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  to  go  to  meetings  and  read 
the  papers  and  study  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pamphlets  or  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  using  obsolete  methods  that 


mean  a  loss  of  profits.  Profits  are  too 
hard  to  get  nowadays  to  take  a  chance 
on  losing  any.  Yes,  farmers’  meetings 
are  one  form  of  insurance  against  get¬ 
ting  behind  the  times. 

To  fruit  growers,  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  take  out  every  kind  of  in¬ 
surance  possible.  Theirs  is  a  gambling 
business  at  best;  there  are  many  haz¬ 
ards  against  which  they  cannot  insure; 
but  the  winter  meetings  offer  a  chance 
to  discover  past  mistakes  and  to  guard 
against  making  new  ones. 

Someone  suggests  that  we  spray 
with  tar  oil  in  the  pink  to  kill  the 
bloom  so  the  bugs  will  starve  to  death 
and  trees  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  off  year.  Another  suggests  spray¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  fruit  on  the  tree  till  it 
gets  the  very  maximum  of  size  and 
color.  Another  discovers  a  storage 
method  that  will  keep  our  apples  al¬ 
most  indefinitely.  Personally,  that 
has  less  appeal  to  me  than  getting 
them  into  consumption  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  it  is  something  to  talk  about. 

Every  season  new  machines  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  developed,  as  well  as  new 
methods  of  using  them.  Meetings  are 
where  these  new  discoveries  are  round¬ 
ed  up  and  branded  as  good  or  bad. 

In  every  county  we  will  have  Farm 
Bureau  meetings.  In  every  state  there 
will  be  State  Fruit  Growers’  meetings. 
Be  sure  you  take  them  in  and  keep  up 
with  what  is  new.  Be  sure  you  show 
up  and  give  your  many  friends  a 
chance  to  say  “Hello.”  Yes,  go  to  the 
meetings;  and  stop,  look  and  listen  to 
avoid  being  side-tracked  in  this  race 
for  more  profitable  production. 


has  established  itself  as  an  important 

NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 


“T  TRAMON”  was  first  offered 
for  sale  three  years  ago.  To¬ 
day,  because  of  its  high  efficiency, 
its  low  cost,  and  its  excellent  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  “Uramon”  is 
one  of  the  important  nitrogen  car¬ 
riers  used  by  both  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers. 

Agricultural  research  had  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  an  economical 
source  of  nitrogen  that  combined 


three  important  properties:  ( 1 )  j 
complete  availability;  (2)  resistance 
to  leaching;  and  (3)  low  equivalent 
acidity.  These  properties  could 
be  supplied  by  urea  nitrogen.  As  a 
result,  Du  Pont  fertilizer  chemists 
set  to  work  and  developed  semi- 
granular,  dust-free  “Uramon,” 
carrying  42%  urea  nitrogen.  For 
further  information  about  this  bet¬ 
ter  nitrogen  fertilizer,  write 


^^jTprjn^  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.) 

AMMONIA  DEPARTMENT  •  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRIES 

r|  1  ^  Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
r  ll  f  Describes  Best  Methods. 
•  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 

mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  CatskiU. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1941 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  ail  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  H.  bHIVERS.  BoxA-11,  Allen,  Md. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 


Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  yon  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  he  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  JlGRICUmiRlSI 


Fr^erick  W.  Judd,  R.  I,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HARRIS  SUDS- 

CAULIFLOWER,  CARROT  AND  ONION  SEED 
IS  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY  THIS  YEAR  ! 

However,  we  have  good  supplies  of  our  fine  regular  strains  of  these 
important  vegetables,  and  are  offering  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  see  our  catalog. 

Send  For  Your  Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List 

Our  vlgorou.s  early  strains  of  TOMATOES,  PEPPERS,  SWEET  CORN, 
SQUASH,  etc.,  are  the  test  for  growers  whose  .seasons  are  short  and 
are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vitality,  quality,  and  high  yield. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  40  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Mail  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880. 
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The  present  is  a  time  to  ex¬ 
pand  rather  than  curtail  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  essential  services  for 
agriculture,  it  was  agreed  by  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  at  their  Buffalo  meetings. 

The  potato  club  particularly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Joint  Potato 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  club 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  that 
“dreaded  new  ring-rot  is  now  threat¬ 
ening  our  crop.”  The  committee  was 
asked  to  push  its  efforts  to  obtain 
funds  for  suitable  equipment  to  c£\rry 
on  the  enlarged  research  program  at 
Cornell. 

The  vegetable  growers  continued 
their  request  to  the  Legislature  for 
funds  to  develop  varieties  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  New  York  conditions;  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  and  to  provide 
trained  personnel  to  make  rapid  soil 
tests,  and  for  $10,000  to  be  used  by 
Cornell  and  Geneva  for  corn  borer-con¬ 
trol  research.  Both  organizations  join¬ 
ed  in  asking  that  funds  be  restored 
and  added  to  provide  an  adequate  mar¬ 
ket  news  service  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  state. 


Vested  the  straw  is  left.  “A  few  years 
ago  we  began  to  see  better  yield  and 
soil  conditions  where  the  straw  was 
used,”  he  said. 

It  may  be  a  bit  harder  to  plow,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  straw,  but  even  that  Toan 
thinks  is  worth  while. 


Seek  Higher  Prices 

The  potato  club  and  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  met  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  joint  exhibit  and  with 
some  joint  sessions.  President  Mar- 
quart  in  reviewing  the  year’s  work  said 
the  association  fully  indorsed  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Potato  and  Vegetable  Council. 
He  said  it  was  imperative  that  research 
be  continued  to  help  the  farmer  mar¬ 
ket  his  crops  more  satisfactorily,  and  he 
urged  that  there  be  no  curtailment  in 
research  programs,  “very  definitely  a 
function  of  the  state.” 

President  Simonson  said  potato  grow¬ 
ers  were  worse  off  than  at  any  time 
in  15  years,  depending  upon  a  “break” 
about  once  every  six  years  to  see  them 
through.  He  said  farmers  find  them¬ 
selves  with  some  surpluses,  but  this 
woujd  not  always  be  true  because  the 


we  raise  prices  we  may  be  called  scalp¬ 
ers.” 

Study  Consumer  Trends 

“Many  growers  seem  to  believe  that 
the  housewife  is  to  blame  for  much  of 
the  marketing  problem;  that  she  does 
not  spend  the  family  income  either 
scientifically  or  intelligently,”  said  Dr. 
M.  P.  Rasmussen  of  Cornell  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  groups.  “They 
point  out  that  consumers  often  buy 
gasoline  or  go  to  the  movies  instead 
of  buying  better  food.  Much  of  this 
undoubtedly  is  true,  human  nature  be¬ 
ing  what  it  is.  We  cannot  reason  out 
how  consumers  will  spend  their  in¬ 
comes.  The  only  sound  procedure  is  to 
study  what  consumers  actually  buy 
now  and  to  assume  that  guch  differ¬ 
ences  as  now  occur  between  broad  in¬ 
come  groups  will  continue.” 

Citing  results  of  survey  of  retail 
stores  in  various  income  areas,  Ras¬ 
mussen  said,  “the  real  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  these  facts  is  that  grow¬ 
ers  and  their  organizations  will  have 
to  find  ways  of  working  not  only  with 
the  established  chain  systems,  but  with 
the  large  number  of  independent  re¬ 
tailers  as  well.  This  means  working 
with  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  push¬ 
cart  operators,  wagon  or  motor  huck¬ 
sters,  meat  markets,  independent  groc¬ 
ery  stores  and  the  like.” 

Prof.  Pauline  B.  Mack  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  said  a  five-year 
survey  with  large  groups  of  families 
showed  definitely  that  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion  does  result  in  more  money  being 
spent  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 


New  Rural  Scouting  Director 


Effective  January  1  this  year,  Elmaar 
Bakken,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
Assistant  Director  of  Kural  Scouting,  be¬ 
comes  Director  in  place  of  O.  H.  Benson, 
who  has  retired  after  fifteen  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  Bakken  is  a  native  of  Minnesota, 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  Scouting, 
and  we  know  that  he  will  carry  on  the 
effective  work  which  Mr.  Benson  has 
done. 


Tom  O’Neill,  manager  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti- 


alike,  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
boost  apples;  largely  because  our  insti¬ 
tute  gave  them  dealer  service.  We  fur- 


Henry  G.  Marquart  df  Orchard  Park  would  come  when  food  will  be  in 

expressed  a  desire  to  retire  as  presi-  demand, 
dent  of  the  vegetable  growers,  but  he  “Farmers  will  do  their  part  in  any 
was  reelected  unanimously.  Vice-  defense  program,”  he  said.  “Yet  we 
presidents  include  Fred  Johnston,  Os-  ^ot  getting  fair  prices  for  our  prod- 
wego;  Walter  Hess,  Rochester;  A.  H.  acts.  Labor  will  do  its  part,  but  will 
Garnish,  Elba,  and  Fred  Mielke,  Sche-  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
nectady.  W.  T.  Tapley  of  Geneva,  who  starting  at  a  relatively  high  wage 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness,  scale.  Industry  will  do  its  part,  but  is 
was  reelected  secretary-treasurer  and  assured  a  profit.  We  find  ourselves  in 


tute,  came  in  recently  with  three  nish  them  advertising  and  display  ma- 
letters  from  growers  who  wanted  to  terial,  recipe  books,  truck  posters,  and 
know  why  their  apples  were  not  ad-  a  lot  of  other  help  to  convince  them 
vertised  extensively  on  the  radio.  “It  that  they  can  make  money  by  pushing 
is  a  case  of  why  don’t  we  do  a  lot  of  apples.  Directly  or  indirectly,  we  had 


things,”  O’Neill  said,  “but  most  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  stop  to  think  that  first  we 
have  to  have  money.” 

Then  he  emptied  a  brief  case  and 
laid  strip  after  strip  of  clippings  on 


a  part  in  getting  apples  on  a  score  or 
more  of  radio  programs.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  growers  some  of  these 
things.” 

I  looked  over  the  evidence  and  I  am 


W.  D.  Enzie  of  Geneva  was  elected 
assistant  secretary. 

Harold  J.  Simonson  of  Glen  Head 
was  reelected  president  of  the  potato 
club;  William  Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  vice- 
president,  and  Morris  F.  Butts  of  So- 
dus  secretary-treasurer. 

By  resolution  the  vegetable  growers 
indorsed  the  work  of  the  Northeast  Po¬ 
tato  and  Vegetable  Council;  regretted 
that  increasing  use  of  the  stamp  plan 
is  reducing  effectiveness  of  SMA  pur¬ 
chases,  and  urged  effort  by  state,  city 
and  federal  agencies  to  establish  bet¬ 
ter  market  facilities  in  New  York  City. 

Rochester  was  chosen  as  the  place 
of  next  year’s  meetings  by  both  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  second  week  in 
January  as  the  time.  The  summer 
meeting  and  field  day  of  the  potato 
club  will  be  at  the  farm  of  Hugh 
Humphrey,  New  Hartford,  in  August. 

Six  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Junior  Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  were  chosen  as  candidates 


a  very  difficult  position.  When  the 
times  comes  that  food  is  in  demand,  if 


the  desk,  to  show  that  apples  had  been  sure  that  the  institute  is  doing  a  fine 
and  were  being  advertised  extensively,  day-by-day  job,  and  that  without  this 
“Take  the  month  of  October”,  he  said,  job  all  of  us  would  see  and  hear  far 
“grocers,  chain  stores  and  independents  less  about  apples. 


Foreign  Apples  Threaten  Local  Market 


Apple  growers  are  greatly  con- 
cerne(l  by  the  “double  threat”  of 
the  war  abroad  and  defense  situation 
at  home.  In  the  first  place,  apples  are 
one  of  the  four  major  crops— along 
with  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco — which 
have  suffered  loss  of  normal  export 
markets.  On  top  of  this  now  is  the 
fear  of  heavily  increased  imports  of 
apples. 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  TO  THIS 
COUNTRY  HAVE  REACHED  NEW 
HIGHS.  Whil6  there  is  a  nominal  duty 
of  15  cents  per  box  on  apple  imports, 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  currency  exchange.  Major 
C.  E.  Chase  of  the  Washington  State 


for  a  judging  team  to  attend  the  Vege-  Apple  Commission  has  figured  it  out 


table  Growers  of  America  convention 
in  August.  The  six  will  attend  monthly 
study  classes  and  three  will  be  chosen 
for  the  team.^The  six  are:  Gladys  Tilla- 
paugh,  Schoharie  County;  Paul  Ropit- 
zky,  Saratoga;  Fritz  Klossner,  Oneida; 
William  Temple,  Rensselaer;  Louise 
Mullen,  Genesee,  and  Lois  Elmes, 
Monroe. 

A  few  years  ago  Lewis  A.  Toan  of 
Perry  began  using  straw  as  soil-binder 
and  humus.  Since  then  he  has  been 
buying  up  straw  stacks  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  his  place,  he  told  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club  at  its  meeting 
in  Buffalo. 

“A  successful  farmer  has  got  to 
leave  his  soil  in  good  condition  and  if 
we  don’t  we  are  falling  down  as  farm¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  He  outlines  three  fac¬ 
tors:  Organic  matter,  or  humus;  soil 
reaction,  or  acidity  and  sweetness; 
amount  of  plant  food  used. 

Toan  says  he  plants  rye  in  the  fall, 
trying  to  get  the  potatoes  off  and  the 
rye  sowed  by  October  15th.  He  said 
he  became  interested  in  straw  as  a 
source  of  organic  matter  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  effects  of  sheet  erosion 
and  dr3nng  soil.  When  the  rye  is  har- 


that  A  BOX  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

McIntosh  may  be  laid  down 
IN  CHICAGO  FOR  $1.69,  AGAINST 
$1.78  FOR  A  BOX  OF  WASHINGTON 
APPLES. 

Also  it  is  true  that  Canada  is  very 
anxious  to  ship  to  this  country  goods 
which  it  can  sell  to  help  pay  for  the 
large  amounts  of  war  material  and 
manufactured  articles  which  it  is  buy¬ 
ing  from  the  United  States.  Some 
months  ago  the  possibility  of  greatly 
increased  Canadian  shipments  was  rais¬ 
ed  by  Western  growers.  Appeal  was 
made  to  eqst;ern  growers  to  take  steps 
to  help  raise  the  bars  against  them. 
Some  eastern  men  figured  it  was  large¬ 
ly  a  problem  for  western  growers,  and 
that  Canadian  shipments  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  past  had  not  been  very  large. 

Since  that  time  shipments  have  been 
heavier  than  ever. 


“Good  Neighbor”  Policy 
There  has  been  a  disinclination  in 
some  quarters  to  do  much  about  it. 
Some  months  ago  one  eastern  man  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  a  point  should 
be  stretched  to  permit  Canada  to  sell 
anything  it  could  in  this  country. 


Since  then  he  has  modified  his  views 
because  of  the  expectancy  that  great 
amounts  of  fruit  may  be  coming  to 
this  country  from  Australia,  Tasmania 
and  South  America. 

Apple  production  in  Argentina  has 
been  increasing  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  year  a  large  crop  is  expected  and 
the  marketing  season  is  at  hand  be¬ 
cause  the  seasons  down  there  are  the 
opposite  ,  to  what  they  are  in  North  Am¬ 
erica.  Also,  it  is  stated,  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Argentina  is  much  lower, 
and  Argentine  apples  can  be  placed  in 
eastern  markets  at  a  lower  figure  than 
American  apples. 

The  United  States  government  is 
committed  to  a  good-neighbor  policy 
with  South  America.  Countries  down 
there  are  being  encouraged  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
in  this  country.  About  the  only  thing 
they  have  to  ship  here  in  exchange  is 
agricultural  products.  Growers  fear 
that  the  administration  will  be  slow  to 
bar  imports  of  farm  products  for  fear 
such  a  move  would  have  a  dampening 
effect  on  good-neighbor  relations. 

On  the  other  hand  they  ask:  What 
is  the  American  grower  going  to  do? 
They  point  out  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  protection,  and  that  the  President 
has  power  to  impose  compensating 
tariffs  after  an  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Growers  who  fear 
the  price-depressing  effects  of  great 
shipments  of  South  American  apples 
and  pears  have  been  urging  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Washington  to  protect 
their  interests. 

On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  increased  purchases  by 


their  crops  at  fair  prices  in  view  of 
the  dumping  of  foreign  crops. 


Diversification  Gets  More  Attention 

Probably  New  York  farmers  have 
been  advised  to  diversify  as  often  as 
they  have  been  advised  on  any  one 
subject.  I  remember  from  time  to  time 
Commissioner  Noyes  has  asked  the 
question :  “Why  put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket?  Several  kinds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  assure  a  more  stable  income  than 
one  crop,  which  may  fail  or  be  low  in 
price.”  Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill 
is  going  to  tell  fruit  growers  at  Kings¬ 
ton  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  about  diversification. 

Wooster  is  a  successful  dairyman 
and  fruit  grower.  He  has  had  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  Western  New  York 
in  operating  a  number  of  farms  and  in 
making  them  pay.  On  the  same  pro¬ 
gram,  Jan.  29  to  31,  two  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  growers,  Henry  Lawrence  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  Charles  F.  Beck  of 
Poughkeepsie,  will  tell  “how  we  are 
meeting  our  problems.” 


To  Award  Golden  Apple 

To  encourage  a  higher  type  of  apple 
advertising  and  art  used  in  promotion 
of  apples,  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  will  offer  a 
“Golden  Apple”  trophy  for  the  best 
work  of  the  year.  While  details  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out,  the  idea  is 
that  only  professional  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  will  be  eligible  for 
the  award.  The  committee  which  is 
preparing  details  for  the  award  in¬ 
cludes  President  John  Chandler,  and 
George  Moore  of  Boston. 

At  the  same  time  a  comraittee  head- 


Canada,  South  America  and  other  coun- .  ed  by  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Pough- 
tries  from  American  industry  will  in-  keepsie  is  outlining  details  for  an  apple 
crease  payrolls  and  improve  the  do-  poster  contest  open  to  high  school  and 
mestic  market.  Many  growers  doubt  college  art  students.  Suitable  cash 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  of  moving  prizes  will  be  awarded. — Skeff. 
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Milk  Co-ops  Seek  Injunction 
Against  Secretary  Wick ard 


ON  DECEMBER  31,  the  Dairymen’s 
Leagne  Cooperative  Association, 
seventeen  smaller  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions,  and  four  individuals  applied  for 
an  injimction  against  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  Wickard  in  the  U. 
S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  injunction  asked  for,  sought  to 
restrain  Secretary  Wickard  from  the 
following  actions:  (1)  the  holding  of  a 
second  referendum  on  the  Marketing 
Order  amendments;  (2)  making  the 
amendments  effective;  (3)  suspending 
or  terminating  the  Order  as  it  is  now 
in  force. 

To  review  the  situation  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
held  several  hearings  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  last  October,  at  which  time 
dairymen  requested  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  the  most  important  being  a 
minimum  Class  I  price  of  $2.82,  and 
presented  evidence  to  back  up  their 
requests.  However,  when  the  proposed 
amendments  were  announced,  several 
changes  asked  for  by  dairymen  were 
not  included  (one  of  them  being  the 
Class  I  price  increase);  while  others, 
on  which  little  or  no  testimony  was 
presented  at  the  hearings,  were  includ¬ 
ed. 

It  was  rumored  that  if  dairymen 
turned  down  the  amendments,  the  Or¬ 
der  would  be  suspended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Nevertheless  the 
amendments  were  defeated. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Secretary  Wick¬ 
ard,  believing  that  many  dairymen  did 
not  fully  realize  that  turning  down  the' 
amendments  would  mean  a  definite  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Order,  announced  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  vote  on  these 
same  amendments  on  January  21.  He 
stated  definitely  that  if  they  were  turn¬ 
ed  down  at  that  time,  the  Order  would 
be  suspended,  effective  February  1. 

Why  Dairymen  Object 
The  resentment  felt  by  dairymen  was 
based  on  these  points: 

1.  Some  of  the  proposed  amendments 
were  not  discussed  thoroughly  at  the 
hearings. 

2.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  vote 
on  individual  amendments.  It  was 
necessary  to  approve  or  disapprove  all 
of  them  as  a  group. 

3.  The  threat  to  suspend  the  Order 


coerced  many  dairymen  to  vote  for  the 
amendments  against  their  better  judg¬ 
ment. 

All  of  this  led  to  the  attempt, 
through  legal  means,  to  obtain  the  in-' 
junction  already  mentioned.  The  only 
other  two  courses  open  to  dairymen 
were  to  turn  down  the  amendments  or 
to  give  them  their  approval.  No  on(3 
who  understands  the  situation  wants 
the  Marketing  Order  thrown  out.  But 
to  approve  the  amendments  would 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can,  by  using  a  similar  threat,  put 
into  effect  any  amendments  they  wish 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  dairymen. 
Under  those  conditions,  why  bother  tc 
hold  a  referendum  ? 

Arguments  to  back  up  the  request 
for  an  injunction  point  out  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  “had  repeatedly  found 
that  the  Orders  tended  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congression¬ 
al  Act  under  which  they  were  issued.” 
The  argument  further  charged  that 
dairymen  were  coerced  into  voting  for 
the  Order.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
law  made  no  provision  for  a  second 
referendum,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
legal  if  held. 

Meanwhile,  plans  went  ahead  for  the 
holding  of  the  referendum  on  January 
21.  On  January  4,  Administrator  Cla- 
dakis  requested  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  to  notify  him  by  January  8  wheth¬ 
er  their  members  would  vote  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  as  a  group.  In  some  casefj 
this  did  not  allo-\X^  sufficient  time  for 
officers  of  cooperatives  legally  to  call 
a  meeting  of  members  to  decide  this 
question.  Unless  a  cooperative  notifies 
the  Administrator  that  the  vote  will 
be  by  group,  members  will  vote  as  in¬ 
dividuals  at  polling  places  indicated  by 
the  Administrator. 

Swallow  Amendments  or  Lose  Order 

A  letter  received  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  from  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  Assis¬ 
tant  Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration,  presents  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Gaumnitz  states: 

“Programs  under  orders  of  this  type 
cannot  be  unchangeable  or  ‘frozen.’  The 
provisions  must  be  amended  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
to  reflect  operating  experience.  Definite 
responsibility  to  see  that  there  is  continu¬ 
ing  equity  and  fairness  and  that  any 
necessary  changes  are  made  to  achieve 


Larger  Production  of  Certified 

Potato  Seed 


Total  production  of  all  varieties  of 
certified  potato  seed  in  the  Northeast 
is  estimated  at  15,745,100  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  12,086,000  bushels  produced 
last  year  and  9,272,400  bushels  produc¬ 
ed  in  1938,  according  to  U.S.D.A.  Janu¬ 
ary  seed  report.  Increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  are  shown  by  all  the 
northeastern  states  and  Provinces  ex¬ 
cept  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Prince  Edward  Island  slight¬ 
ly  higher  yields  per  acre  did  not  off¬ 
set  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  passed 
for  certification  while  in  Vermont  both 
the  acreage  passed  for  certification  and 
yields  per  acre  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago. 

Varieties — By  varieties  the  30  per  cent 
increase  in  production  was  shared  by 
all  except  Spaulding  Rose  for  which 
the  acreage  has  been  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing  in  recent  years.  The  important 
varieties  show  the  following  increases 
in  production  over  the  previous  year: 
Cobblers,  16  per  cent;  Green  Mountains, 
11  per  cent;  Katahdin,  194  per  cent, 
and  Chippewas,  41  per  cent.  Spaulding 
Rose  production  decreased  61  per  cent 
to  a  total  of  only  36,100  bushels. 


this  end  rests  with  the  federal  agency 
which  directs  the  marketing  order  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  amendments,  on  which  producers 
will  vote  January  21,  are  designed  en¬ 
tirely  to  improve  and  strengthen  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Order  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned,  especially  the  present  and 
long-time  interests  of  milk  producers 
themselves.  They  were  drawn  only  after 
all  available  testimony  at  public  hearings 
was  considered  carefully.  This  considera¬ 
tion  resulted  in  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  necessary  if  the  objectives  of 
the  Order  were  to  be  attained.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  wouid  obviously  not  be  feas¬ 
ible  to  continue  the  Order  in  its  present 
form.  Without  the  amendments,  the  Or¬ 
der  would  not  continue  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under 
which  it  was  issued. 

“The  decision  rests  entirely  with  the 
producers  themselves,  which  is  as  It 
should  be.  They  must  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  go  ahead  with  the  Order,  as 
amended,  or  to  disapprove  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  thus  make  necessary  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Order.’’ 

State  Order  Useless  Without  Federal 

Commissioner  Noyes  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  indicated  that  if  the  amendments 
fail  to  be  approved  and  if  the  Federal 
Order  is  terminated,  it  will  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  keep  in  effect  the  State 
Order  for  the  New  York  market  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  impossible  to  control 
shipments  of  milk  across  state  lines. 

As  this  is  written,  there  has  been  no 
decision  on  the  requested  injunction. 
If  the  injunction  is  granted,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Order  will  be  continued 
in  effect  as  it  is  at  present  until  hear¬ 
ings  can  be  held  in  the  Milk  Shed  and 
other  amendments  proposed  or  until 
dairymen  are  given  an  opportunity  to 


vote  yes  or  no  on  each  amendment  in¬ 
stead  of  being  required  to  approve  or 
disapprove  them  as  a  group. 


Maine  Production  Up — In  Maine  yields 
were  larger  than  a  year  ago  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  increase  of  18  per  cent 
in  approved  acreage,  resulted  in  an 
estimated  total  production  of  8,429,500 
bushels  which  is  33  per  cent  largei 
than  last  year.  In  New  Hampshire  late 
blight  was  fairly  prevalent  but  kept  in 
check  by  spraying.  The  crop  in  Ver¬ 
mont  was  less  than  a  year  ago  due  to 
a  reduction  in  both  yield  per  acre  and 
the  acreage  certified.  In  New  York 
production  totaled  395,500  bushels,  17 
per  cent  more  than  harvested  in  1939. 

State  Totals — Records  of  acreage  and 
production  in  New  England  states  (in¬ 
cluding  variety  figures  for  Maine)  and 
total  figures  for  two  leading  Provinces 


— A.A. — 


Apple  Storage  Supplies  Light¬ 
er  in  New  England 

Apples  are  moving  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  year 
and  not  quite  so  well  as  two  years  ago. 
Supplies  in  cold  storage  January  1 
at  principal  New  England  points,  as 
reported  by  the  Mass.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  and  comparisons  witfi 


past  two  years 

in  bushels 

are: 

1941 

1940 

1939 

Boston  Area  _ 

_  608.231 

656,212 

288.118 

West.  Massachusetts 

_  99,000 

124,000 

62,000 

Springfield  _ 

_  85,527 

113,381 

71,611 

Worcester  _ 

_  31,106 

60,727 

22,932 

Providence  _ 

_  128.408 

103,509 

80,446 

Portland  _ 

_  84,435 

82,932 

33,012 

1,036,707 

(.140,761 

560,119 

McIntosh,  included  in  the  above  total 
503,000  bushels  this  year,  compared 
with  740,000  in  1940,  and  279,000  in 
1939. 


Here’s  Your  Chance 

A  permanent  job.  If  you  own 
a  car,  like  rural  people  and 
are  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
write  me  giving  your  quali¬ 
fications. 

G.  C.  BARTLETT, 
American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


,  TI-O-GA’S 

New  Feeding  Chart 
How  to  Get 
THE  MOST 

From  YOUR  Roughage 


this  year  and 

last 

are: 

Acres 

Production 

(bushels) 

Maine 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

Cobblers  _ 

8,622 

8.137 

2,862,500 

2,237,700 

Green  Mountains. 

8.026 

9.024 

2,592,400 

2,580.900 

Spaulding  Rose.. 

117 

388 

34,500 

86,900 

Katahdin  _ 

6,106 

2,424 

1,752,400 

639,900 

Chippewa  _ 

2.189 

1,644 

718,000 

480,000 

Others  _ 

.  1,648 

1,083 

469.700 

313,000 

Total  Maina.— 

.26,708 

22,700 

8,429.500 

6,338.400 

N.  .H.  Total _ 

59 

67 

20,100 

22,500 

Vermont  Total - 

360 

377 

100,100 

112,800 

New  Brunswick — 

.12,667 

9,968 

3,483,400 

1,913.900 

P.  E.  Island _ 

.16,221 

24,114 

2,985,200 

3,084,000 

Grand  Total—.. 

.68,927 

52.409 

15.745,100 

12.086,000 

TIOGA 

DAIRY  fEEDS 

14%  ★  16%  ★  20%  ★  24% 


Here  at  last,  is  a  new  easy  way  to 
get  MOST  VALUE  from  your 
hay  and  silage.  TI-O-GA’S  Bam 
Feeding  Program  answers  all  your 
production  questions  with  one  sim¬ 
ple  chart  .  .  .  tells  you  just  what  the 
amount  and  quality  of  your  hay  and 
silage  should  yield  in  actual  pounds 
of  milk. 

Use  the  chart  with  TI-O-GA 
Dairy  Feeds.  Both  are  based  on  the 
prqven  Thermal  System  of  accurate 
and  economical  feeding. 

INVESTIGATE  TODAY 

Resolve  now  to  get  the  MOST  from 
your  Roughage  .  .  .  from  your  herd. 
Your  TI-O-GA  Dealer  will  gladly 
explain  the  economy  of  TI-O-GA’S 
Bara  Feeding  Program,  or  mail  the 
Coupon  at  once  for  your  FREE 
Barn  Feeding  Chart! 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC., 

Dept.  AA-141,  Waverly,  New  York. 

I  WANT  MORE  $$  from  my  rou^.|H| 
age.  Send  me  your  FREE  Barn  Feedingj^l 
Chart  at  once.  I  have: 

Number  of  cows . Breed . . . . 

Name . — —  ||||| 

Address . . . 


[ 


When  writing  advertisers  please  be  sure  to  say  you 
*^saw  it  advertised^’  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 
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The  single-action 
meat  curing  salt 
for  uniform  results 

You  want  three  results  from  the  meat 
curing  salt  you  use.  You  want  sure 
preservation,  appetizing  appearance  and 
delicious  smoky  flavor.  You  get  all  three 
of  these  results  when  you  use  Sterling 
meat  curing  salt. 

Generations  of  farmers  as  well-  as 
leading  meat  packers  have  depended 
upon  International  for  the  correct  meat 
curing  salt.  You  find  in  Sterling  Sugar 
Curing  Meat  Salt  the  highest  quality 
salt.  This  is  blended  with  proper  spices 
and  flavors  in  a  formula  developed  by 
the  Research  Department  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Salt  Company,  Inc. 

Make  sure  that  all  the  meats  you  cure 
are  safely  preserved— and  with  the  least 
time  and  effort.  Ask  for  Sterling  Sugar 
Curing  Meat  Salt  by  name. 


•  PRBMIUMS  OF  VALUg  ^  . 

In  each  10  lb.  can  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Meat  Salt  is  a  coupon  which  entitles  you  to 
a  carbon  steel  butcher  knife,  a  blued-steel  bell 
scraper,  or  both,  at  about  half  the  retail  price. 
Get  these  handy  tools  before  your  next 
butchering. 

•  STERLING  SEASONING 

For  delicious  -flavor  in  sausage,  poultry  dress¬ 
ings,  flavoring  roasts,  meat  loaf  and  other 
foods,  get  Sterling  Seasoning,  in  3  02.,  10  02., 
and  7  lb.  8  02.  cans. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

•  FREE  BOOK 


"The  Farmers’  Meat  Book,”  with  pictures  and  di¬ 
rections  for  butchering  hogs  and  curing  meat  will 


HeadeAd  ^aUz  BcuJi 


Draft  Boards  Must  Help 
Farmers 

AM  writing  this  for  your  advice  or 
help.  My  husband  and  three  sons, 
own  and  operate  a  farm  of  650  acres 
and  specialize  in  potato  raising  and 
lamb  feeding  which  brings  plenty  of 
■work  winter  and  summer.  We  raise 
about  70  acres  of  potatoes  each  year 
and  feed  eight  carloads  of  lambs  each 
season.  We  have  that  many  in  our 
barns  right  now  and  raise  all  the  hay 
and  ensilage  apd  most  of  the  grain 
to  feed  the  lambs.  The  oldest  son  who 
is  married  was  not  well  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  and  last  October  was  found  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  malignant  tumor  af¬ 
fecting  the  spine  and  hip.  He  is  tak¬ 
ing  treatments  at  the  cancer  clinic  in 
Buffalo.  Of  course  he  is  unable  to  do 
any  work. 

Our  youngest  son  has  received  his 
questionnaire  in  the  draft  and  been 
placed  in  Class  1-A  and  the  next  old¬ 
est  will  receive  his  in  a  day  or  so.  The 
Draft  Board  here  is  made  up  of  three 
of  the  most  unreasonable  men  imagin¬ 
able. 

My  husband  wanted  to  appeal  our 
youngest  son’s  classification,  and  when 
they  met  before  the  Draft  Board  they 
threatened  they  would  put  the  other 
boy  in  Class  1-A.  How  do  we  know  but 
what  they  will  put  him  in  Class  1-A 
anyway  ? 

The  Draft  Board  thinks  we  can  hire 
help  to  take  our  sons’  places.  These 
two  youngest  boys  oversee  everything 
and  are  highly  skilled  in  specialized 
farming  such  as  we  carry  on.  Where 
under  the  sun  could  we  hire  anyone  to 
take  their  places?  Impossible,  and  as 
my  husband  is  fifty-four  years  of  age 
he  can  not  do  hard  and  heavy  work. 
Therefore,  if  these  two  sons  are  taken 
in  the  draft,.,  we  will  simply  have  to 
close  up  and  our  farms  and  the  high- 
priced  machinery  will  just  have  to  set 
there.  Is  this  right?  Is  this  Liberty  and 
Justice  for  all?  Are  they  doing  this 
kind  of  work  all  over  New  York  State, 
and  the  United  States?  If  this  is  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  we  certainly  do  not 
want  it. 

Please  answer  my  questions  and  if 
there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  benefit 
us,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  We 
are  extremely  opposed  to  our  sons  ever 
fighting  in  any  foreign  wars  and  that 
is  what  everything  looks  like  now. 
When  this  Draft  first  started  the 
daily  papers  here  said  they  would  not 
take  farm  people  or  workers,  or  in  fact 
anyone  who  had  a  business  or  a  job. 
— Subscriber. 

(Editor’s  Note:  See  editorial  page  4.) 

—A.  A. — 

The  Other  Side  of  “Death 
Stalks  the  Highways” 

HERE  are  two  sides  to  “Death 
Stalks  the  Highways.”  I,  too  love 
our  children,  but  I  have  seen  a  bunch 
of  school  children  form  a  line  across 
the  road,  forcing  a  car  to  stop  to  avoid 
hitting  some  of  them,  and  have  then 
seen  the  little  imps  throw  mud,  snow 
balls,  ice  balls  and  even  stones  at  the 
car.  Yes,  there  are  two  sides,  and  while 
mothers  are  right  in  wanting  drivers 
to  refrain  from  hurting  their  offspring, 
they  should  teach  the  children  to  be 
decent,  too.  What  chance  has  a  driver 
on  an  icy  road  when  a  child  jumps 
out  in  front  of  his  car,  or  shoots  out 
on  a  sled  exactly  in  front  of  him?  He 
may  be  going  a  moderate  speed,  but  he 
cannot  stop  at  once. ,  I  do  not  drive, 
but  I  have  seen  children  do  such  mean 
things,  things  their  parents  never  be¬ 
lieve  of  them.  Drivers  have  some  rights 
on  our  roads  that  children  should  re¬ 
spect!  I  have  seen  two  children  riding 
on  a  bicycle  get  in  front  of  a  car,  and 


- - ; - - 

While  we  cannot  possibly  print 

all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


when  the  driver  tried  ‘to  pass  the 
bicycle  the  children  would  swerve  in 
front  of  it,  turning  to  laugh  at  the  driv¬ 
er,  then  wabble  all  over  the  road,  look¬ 
ing  back  to  gloat  because  the  car  dare 
not  pass.  Who  is  to  .blame  ?  One  small 
girl  yells,  “My  mama  says  you  don’t 
dare  hit  me.”  Later  she  was  hit  and 
had  CO  spend  weary  weeks  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  but  the  driver  paid  hospital  and 
doctor  bills. 'Yes,  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question,  and  not  all  children  are 
as  innocent  as  mama  thinks  they  are. 

In  our  vicinity  it  is  the  old  people 
who  are  mowed  down  in  front  of  their 
own  homes,  killed,  and  if  the  driver  is 
caught,  it  is  labelled  an  “unavoidable 
accident”  and  the  driver  goes  on  to 
strike  some  one  else. — H.  M. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  While  all  will  agree 
with  every  word  in  the  above  letter,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  responsibility 
for  injuries  to  children  on  the  highway 
rests  on  the  driver.  Even  the  best  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  times  irresponsible. 

—A.\. — 

Dairymen  Want  Facts 

WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
article  “Attention  Dairymen,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Dec.  21  issue  of  your  pa¬ 
per.  They  are  facts  that  farmers  should 
consider  seriously. 

If  we  had  more  editors  of  our  farm 
papers  who  would  present  facts  as  you 
have  never  hesitated  to  do,  we  would 
all  be  receiving  a  living  price  for  milk. 
I  want  to  thank  you  and  hope  to  see 
you  again  some  day. — S.  C.  8. 

— A.A. — 

Something  Must  Be  Done 

WAS  much  interested  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  a  few 
weeks  ago  entitled,  “Death  Stalks  the 
Highways.”  This  article  certainly 
brings  to  the  attention  of  rural  people 
the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  rural 
school  children  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  letters  from  mothers 
which  you  published  very  effectively 
presented  the  problem  of  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rural  people  are  well  aware. 
'The  main  question,  however,  is  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  I  believe  that  if 
farmers  would  give  more  discussion  to 
this  problem  and  some  study  that 
eventually  some  solution  can  be  found. 
We  should  not  give  up  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  avoid  the  hundreds  of  in- 


down  on  that  couch  and  rest,  Cousin 
Edward.” 


juries  and  deaths  to  children  who  must 
daily  travel  the  roadsides. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  bring  this  whole  problem,  squarely 
before  the  rural  people  of  the  North¬ 
east. — C.  G.  B.. 

— A.A. — 

Killed  at  Winchester 

Your  second  chapter  of  “Growing 
up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days” 
hit  me  in  a  tender  spot. 

In  August  last,  I  visited  the  old  Farm 
and  the  place  where  my  grandparents 
lived,  and  picked  and  ate  some  red 
currants  from  the  same  bush  that  I 
picked  and  ate  currants  from  when  I 
was  a  small  boy,  and  the  same  old  lilac 
bushes  were  there  and  the  old  well;  but 
the  buildings  were  gone! 

And  about  remembering  back:  My 
father’s  only  brother  William  A.  Ful¬ 
ler,  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  Ser¬ 
vice,  September  3rd,  1862,  and  before 
he  left  for  the  Southland,  he  came  home 
on  a  short  furlough  wearing  his  uni¬ 
form  and  I  have  quite  a  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  how  he  looked  as  he  stooped 
over  and  talked  to  me  as  I  lay  in  the 
old  wooden  cradle.  I  was  two  years  old 
the  following  November,  Believe  it  or 
Not!  He  was  shot  directly  through  the 
heart  in  the  early  morning  at  Cedar 
Creek  and  was  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Winchester,  Va.  He  was 
a  member  of  Company  E.,  114,  N.  Y. 
Volunteers. — C.  O.  Fuller. 

— A.A. — 

Thanks  from  Cookie  Contest 
Winner 

I  WANT  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  check  received  for 
$25.00.  I  know  I  will  enjoy  all  the  other 
prizes,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  my 
stove.  I  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  new 
one. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  happy  I 
am  that  I  should  be  the  winner  of  the 
American  Agriculturist-Grange  Cookie 
Contest.  I  am  very  proud  to  bring  this 
honor  to  Orleans  County  and  my 
Knowlesville  Grange,  and  am  indeed 
grateful  to  you  all  for  making  this 
happiness  possible.  —  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Howes,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


— A.A. — 

Remembers  Back  to  Three 

Your  skeptical  relatives  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  know  we  remember  some 
things  quite  distinctly  from  three  years 
old. 

I  remember  green  and  white  cara¬ 
way  worms  on  a  stone  step,  my  moth¬ 
er’s  uncle’s  yellow  bald  head  (he  had 
cancer  of  the  liver)  and  the  oyster 
crackers  he  gave  me,  one  Christmas 
tree  and  four  things  it  had  on  it,  my 
father’s  bandaged  ankle  and  the  ripples 
in  a  bend  .of  Ischua  Creek. 

Maybe  I’m  taking  too  much  for 
granted  that  Chapter  2  is  yours,  but 
I  think  it  is  (We  aren’t  telling!). 

When  the  book  is  published,  I  want 
one  copy,  at  least,  and  if  I  am  still 
working,  I  want  a  copy  for  each  of  my 
six  children. 

I  still  read  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  although  I  haven’t  written  yov 
in  a  long  time.  Our  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  has  just  taken  my  copy  up  to 
his  room  to  finish  Chapter  II  and  to 
read  several  other  articles,  including 
Mr.  Danforth’s. 

My  husband  died  in  Oct.  1939  and 
last  April  I  secured  a  position  here  in 
our  Methodist  Home  for  Children.  I  am 
second  housekeeper,  (the  cook)  for  16 
boys  from  6  to  16.  You  can  imagine 
something  of  what  the  job  is  like.  But 
no  one  really  knows  until  they  have 
worked  at  it  for  a  while. 

I  am  sure  your  book  will  have  great 
success.  It  is  something  our  younger 
ones  should  have  in  order  to  know  and 
understand  those  times  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them. — W.  E.  R. 


American  Agrlcu,  Iturlat,  January  18,  1941 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK, 

N.Y. 


MILKERS  and  SEPARATORS 


The  De  I>aval  Magnnetic  Speedway  Milker  Is  first  choice 
with  dairymen  who  want  the  best,  fastest  and  cleanest 
milking  ....  the  greatest  savings  of  time  and  labor 
.  .  .  .  a  positive  means  of  producing  highest  quality 
milk  ....  and  the  certainty  of  years  of  dependable, 
foolproof,  trouble-free  service.  No  other  method  can 
provide  the  uniform,  regular  milking  that  is  a  built-in 
feature  of  the  De  Daval  Magnetic  Speedway.  TRY  the 
De  L.aval  Magnetic  Speedway  on  your  own  cows  with- 
oiLt  obligation  ....  judge  its  unequaled  milking  per¬ 
formance  and  unmatched  quality  for  yourself. 

De  Daval  gave  the  world  the  first  centrifugal  cream 
separator  ....  and  today,  even  more  than  ever, 
De  Liaval  Separators  are  first  choice  with  dairymen  for 
cleanest  skimming  ....  longest  life  ....  easiest  turn¬ 
ing  ....  and  for  lowest  cost  per  year  of  use.  No 
matter  what  your  separator  requirements  may  be  they 
can  best  be  filled  with  a  new  De  Daval  ....  11  sizes 
and  styles  to  choose  from.  Try  a  new  De  Daval  Sep¬ 
arator  without  obligation  ....  see  for  yourself  how  in 
most  instances  a  new  De  Laval  will  earn  its  own  easy 
payments. 
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Se  WISE  ! 


PREPARE  for  profits  from  com  or 
grass  silage.  Beat  rising  material 
costs.  Get  direct  factory  price.  Buy 
now,  pay  later.  Earn  early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Following  information  will 
help  us  in  quoting  prices; 

Will  feed  . head  of  stock  for  . . months. 


Will  use  Com  Silage  □  or  Grass  Silage  □ 


CRAINE 


SILOS 


COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGES 


America’s  outstanding  values  in  Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces — alive  with  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  ideas,  new  equipment.  Easiest 
terms — up  to  IS  months  to  pay.  Direct-to- 
You  Factory  Prices.  30  Days  Trial.  24 
hour  shipments.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 
Over  1,600,000  satisfied  users.  41  years  in 
business. 

Sparkling  New  Gas  Ranges  with  every 
late  feature  (for  bottled,  manufactured, 
or  natural  gas) — New  Co'al  and  Wood 
Ranges  that  save  you  %  to  %.  Dual  Oven 
Combination  Coal-Wood  and  Gas  Ranges 
(which  can  be  equipped  to  bum  oil).  New 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters.  New  Oil  Heater 
bargains.  Oil  Ranges.  Nearly  300  Fac¬ 
tory  Stores  in  14  states.  Ask  for  address 
of  store  nearest  you. 


HEATERS 


FURNACES 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co..  Mfrs. 
802  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 

802  Rochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


GET  A  FREf 
HEATING  ESTIMATE 
FROM  OUR 
AUTHORIZED  DEALER 
,  NOW! 


FREEZING  WEATHER  AHEAD 

INSTALL  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEA 
AND  BE  PROTECTED  THIS  WINTEI 

NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  SPRING 

MAIL  CARD  NOW!  NO  OBLIGATION 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
Dept.  AP-2,  2201  Dwyer  Ave.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  nearest  authorized  dealer  cal 
on  us  regarding  a  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM.  It  is  undei 
stood  that  this  places  us  under  no  obligation. 


Name . . . 

Address . 

> 

Town . State 

(puEASG  Efimr  oa  wbite  plainly) 


American  Agriculturist,  J 


SEND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION,  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  ON  THE  DE  LAVAL  MACHINES  CHECKED 


□  DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 

□  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 
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i. 
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.NO.  OF  COWS 


MAIL  TODAY 

Without  obligation,  send 
free  folder  on  silos 
checked  below; 

□  CRAINELOX  □  TRIPLE-WALL 

COVERING 

□  KOROK  TILE  □  NATCO  TILE 

□  WOOD  STAVE  □  UTILITY 

(Print  name  and  address  with  care) 
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CRAINE,  Inc, 
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Norwich,  N.Y. 


MAIL  THIS  POST 
CARD  TODAY 

Get  New  FREE  Catalog 

^dFURNACE^AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Send  for  Free  Catalog!  136  Styles 

and  Sizes.  Coal- Wood  Ranges; 

Combination  Gas-Coal  or  Oil 

Ranges;  Gas  Ranges;  Oil  Ranges; 

Oil  Heaters;  Coal-Wood  Heaters; 

Furnaces.  30  Days  Trial.  24  hour 

shipments.  1,600,000 

Satisfied  Users. 

Stoves  $5  Down,  i^> 

to  18  months  to  pay. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
&  FURNACE  COm  Mfrs. 

802  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiamazi^n 

'j.v  Direct  to  You' 


Business  Reply  Card 

NO  POSTAGE  NECESSARY  IF  AAAILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


2c  POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


Utica  Radiator  Corporation 

2201  Dwyer  Avenue 


FIRST  CLASS 

Permit  No.  9 
Sec.  510  P.L.&R. 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


UticO/  NLYs 


anuary  18,  1941 


NATCO  TILE 


strong,  dense,  “de-alred”  blocks 
glazed  for  permanent  beau1> 
Free  folder. 


UTILITY 


Redwood  staves.  Steel  band  stati 
lizers.  Double  anchorage.  Excen 
tionally  low  cost.  Free  folder. 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 
. . .  SAVE  LABOR 


. . .  LAST  LONGER 


Discounts  from  present  low  prices  mean 
DOUBLE  saving  in  face  of  advancing 
cost  of  silo  materials.  Investigate  NOW. 


CRAINELOX 


for  rebuilding  old  wood  stavo 
silos.  Saves  '/,  cost  of  new  silo. 
Free  folder. 


KOROK  TILE 


Latest  silo  advance.  No  mortar, 
no  cement.  Acid  proof.  Handsome, 
extremely  durable.  Free  folder. 


WOOD  STAVE 

Heavy  duty  construction.  Improv¬ 
ed  design.  Convenient  doors. 
Doable  anchor  system.  Free  folder. 


TRIPLE-WALL 

Greatest  wood  s:lo  ever  Invented. 
Insulated  against  freezing.  Storm¬ 
proof.  Free  folder. 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  ON  ANY 
OR  ALL  TYPES  OF  CRAINE 
SILOS  NAMED  AT  RIGHT. 


CRAINE 


SILOS 


KOW  is  the  time  to  investigate  all  the 
latest  Improvements  on  different  types 
of  famous  Craine  World’s  Fair  Silos. 

“24  SQUARE”  cast  iron 
door  frame  system 

Provides  more  hoops,  a  tighter  silo, 
safer  ladder,  and  easier  operation. 

Big  Discounts  for 
Early  Orders 


NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  APRIL  W 


h 


STEAM  or  HOT  WATER  RADIATOR  HEAT 

Enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  modem  heating  system  now  on 
these  special  terms!  You  can  have  the  comfort  and  con-  ^ 
venience  of  radiator  heat  for  as  little  as  $10  a  month  and 
you  need  make  no  payment  until  April  Ist.  If  you  act  j 
now  you  can  have  a  warm  comfortable  home  this  winter*^  I 


with  a  TJtica  Radiator  Heating  System  I 

AUTHORIZED  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

An  authorized  Udea  Dealer  vrill  give  you  a  free  heating 

estimate  without  obligation.  Mail 
the  card  today  and  learn  how  easy 
it  is  to  install  radiant  heat  in  your 
home  with  a  Utica  Heating  System! 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


NO 
DOWN 

PAYMENT 


FIRST  PAYAAENT 
NEXT  SPRING 
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MILK  GRADE  CHANGES 

We  have  heard  that  Grade  B  raw 
milk  cannot  he  sold  to  consumers  in 
New  York  State  after  January  1,  1941. 

Is  this  correct,  and  can  you  give  us 
the  details  of  the  law? 

The  sale  of  milk  at  retail  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Sanitary  Code  put  out  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  It  is  true  that,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  Grade  B  raw  milk  is  banned. 
Grade  A  raw  can  still  be  sold,  and  the 
only  difference  between  Grade  A  raw 
and  the  old  Grade  B  raw  is  that  cows 
producing  Grade  A  raw  milk  must  have 
been  blood  tested  for  Bang  Abortion 
and  found  to  be  free  from  that  disease. 
Cows  producing  Grade  A  raw  milk 
must  also  be  free  from  -uberculosis; 
and  the  milk,  when  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers,  must  not  contain  more  than 
30,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Grade  A  raw  milk  must  be  delivered 
to  the  consumer  within  36  hours  after 
milking. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  also  that, 
effective  April  1,  next.  Grade  B  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  and  cream  are  to  be  out¬ 
lawed  in  New  York  State.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  Grade  A  milk  have  been 
changed,  making  a  limit  of  200,000 
bacteria  per  c.c.  at  the  farm  in  place 
of  the  old  100,000,  but  adding  a  clause 
allowing  400,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  at 
nasteurizing  plants  where  milk  is  ship- 
led  by  rail  o.  truck,  and  allowing  not 
more  than  30,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  when 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Require¬ 
ments  for  Grade  B  pasteurized  milk 
(which  is  to  be  discontinued)  were 
300,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  at  the  farm, 
750,000  at  the  pasteurizing  plant,  and 
50,000  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

SPRAY  RESIDUE  TOLERANCE 
INCREASED 

Is '  it  true  that  the  spray  residue 
tolerance  for  apples  has  been  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Administration? 

Yes,  the  lead  tolerance  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  .025  grains  to  .05  grains 
per  pound  of  fruit,  and  the  tolerance 
for  arsenic  from  .01  to  .025  grains  per 
pound  of  fruit.  This  is  good  news  to 
fruit  growers.  Some  tests  made  at 
the  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station  would  indicate  that  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  can  be  used  in  a  calyx  spray  and 
three  cover  sprays  without  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  exceeding  the  tolerance.  This 
will  allow  fruit  growers  to  use  a 
straight  lead  arsenate  spray  schedule 
for  light  infestations  of  the  codling 
moth,  and  will  permit  them  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  the  non-residue  sum¬ 
mer  spray  schedule  where  infestations 
are  heavy. 

- A.A. - - 

PAPERING  CALCIMINED  WALLS 

I  want  to  paper  some  rooms  in  my 
house.  The  walls  have  previously 
been  whitewashed  and  painted  with 
calcimine.  Is  it  necessary  to  scrape 
these  materials  off  the  wall,  or  can 
the  wallpaper  be  applied  to  >(he  walls 
and  made  to  stick  without  scraping? 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  formula 
for  mixing  wallpaper  paste. 

The  only  safe  way,  either  to  paint 
or  paper  over  whitewashed  or  calcimin- 
ed  walls  is  to  scrape  off  the  whitewash 
coatings  down  to  the  bare  plaster  and 
then  start  with  a  clean  wall.  One  can 
occasionally  get  by  for  a  few  years 
papering  over  one  or  two  such  coats, 
but  they  nearly  always  make  trouble 
later  on.  We  painted  over  such  a  coat¬ 
ing  about  15  years  ago  because  the 
painters  told  us  it  would  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  job;  but  recently  the  paint  be¬ 
gan  to  crack  and  peel,  and  now  we  have 


to  take  off  both  the  paint  and  white¬ 
wash,  which  is  a  considerable  job,  call¬ 
ing  for  the  use  of  a  lye  paint  remover 
as  well  as  sponge  and  water  and  scrap¬ 
ing. 

Removing  whitewash  is  a  simple 
process.  Spread  plenty  of  cloths  and 
papers  on  the  floor,  use  a  large  sponge 
and  warm  water  to  soften  the  white¬ 
wash,  scrape  with  a  wide  paint  knife 
ground  on  a  bevel,  and  then  wash  off 
any  remaining  whitewash.  Let  the 
wall  dry,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  paper 
in  the  usual  way. 

I  am  asking  the  Wallpaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.,  10  East  40th  St., 
New  York  City,  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
their  bulletin  No.  102-B  “How  to  Hang 
Wallpaper,”  which  gives  the  best  in¬ 
structions  of  which  I  know. — 7.  W.  D. 

WHEAT  FOR  NURSE  CROP 

I  have  been  told  that  winter  wheat 
makes  a  much  better  nurse  crop  for 
grasS'  and  clover  than  do  oats.  Is 
there  any  basis  for  this  idea? 

Winter  wheat  does  make  a  better 
nurse  crop,  mainly  because  it  is  cut 
earlier  than  oats  so  that  the  grass  gets 
full  use  of  the  moisture  and  plant  food. 
However,  where  oats  are  used,  and 
where  your  program  permits  it,  this 
disadvantage  can  be  overcome  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  oats  early  for  hay  rather  than 
grain. 

- A.A. - 

YOUNG  PIGS  NEED  IRON 

What  is  the  easiest  way  to  control 
anemia  in  young  pigs? 

Anemia  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  iron 
in  the  ration.  The  easiest  way  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  to  young  pigs  is  to  swab  the 
sow’s  udder  every  day  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  dry  ferrous 
sulphate  in  1  qt.  of  hot  water.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  young  pigs  gain 
iron  enough  this  way  to  supply  their 
needs.  ^  ^ 

SPREAD  MANURE  THIN 

In  applying  farm  manure,  is  it  more 
profitable  to  put  on  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  so  far  as  it  will  go  or  to  put  on 
fewer  tons  per  acre  on  more  land? 

In  general,  you  will  get  better  re¬ 
turns  by  thin  application  on  more  land. 
An  exception  might  be  in  the  case  of 
a  cash  crop  where  a  lot  of  labor  is  in¬ 
volved.  Here,  doubtless,  you  would 
want  to  put  on  a  rather  heavy  appli¬ 
cation;  but  on  meadows,  certainly  it  is 
best  to  spread  it  thin  and  make  it  go 
farther.  ^  ^ ' 

MAINTAINING  LIME  CONTENT 

If  a  field  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
lime,  how  often  do  I  need  to  appjy 
lime  and  how  much  to  maintain  the 
lime  content  of  the  soil? 

A  good  rule  that  will  handle  most 
conditions  is  to  put  on  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  every  four  to  six  years.  Un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances,  you  may 
prefer  to  make  smaller  applications 
more  frequently. 

QUESTIONS  WELCOME 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your 
answer  to  my  question  about  my 
hens.  It  was  a  great  help,  and  since 
following  your  suggestions,  my  egg 
production  has  increased. — W.  H. 

(Editor’s  Note  :  The  editors  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  welcome  questions  from 
readers.  If  a  member  of  the  staff  does 
not  have  the  information  to  answer  the 
question,  the  information  is  found.  This 
is  just  one  part  of  the  extra  service  to 
which  subscribers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  entitled.) 


m. 


Cheek  These  and  Other 
features  Before  You 
temodel  or  Build 

Starline  Patented  Rust  Shields — 
Water  Bowls — Roll  Up  Windows— 
Lifetime  Lubricated  Door  Hangers 
— Everything  for  the  Cow  and 
Horse  Barn. 

For  over  50  years  Starline  has  led 
in  Barn  Equipment  improvements 
—with  features  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  regardless  of  price. 


"One  patented 
feature  alone 
doubled  the  life 
of  my  stalls." 


"Heads  off  the 
losses  that  form¬ 
erly  cut  into  my 
milk  check." 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


STARLINE 

- - 


STARLINE.  INC., 

Dept.  K-4,  Albany,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  at  once  "Proved  Plans  That  ButM 
Barn  Profits." 

I  own _ cows _ horses. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


New  Invention 


r*^WIND 

INKING** 


In  Wind  Electric  Plants 

Sensatioual  new  governor,  improved  slow 
speed  generator,  make  this  greatest  wind 
electric  plant  in  entire  industry.  Operates  in 
lighter  breeze;  simpler;  entirely  automatir; 
cannot  fail.  Specially  adapted  for  8  to  10 
mile  breezes  that  prevail  in  East  during  99% 

of  wind  periods.  Governs  perfectly  in  oak-  -  - 

Dependable  electric  light  and  power  FREE  from  the  wind 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Made  only  by  Wind-King  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  Merrill,  Iowa.  Displayed  at  Peiin.sylvania  Farm 
Show.  Dealers  wanted. 


Perkins  Batter 


H.  Bocher,  R.  I,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Write  for KRTsTs,  big  1941  Tyoz-friV* 
all  Makes.  Tremendous  *  *  aClOr  r  ariS  GaiaiOg, 
Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


REAL 


LIVE 


CANARYt^sYOU 


V/hat  a  Pet!  You'll  Love  It. 
Send  no  money.  Just  name 
and  address  for  28  pkts  Garden 
Spot  Seed  to  sell  at  10c  a  pkt, 
Canary  and  FREE  CAGE  yours 
for  selling  only  two  28  pkt.  or¬ 
ders.  WRITE  TODAY  for  seed. 
A  Post  Card  will  do.  Hurry! 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  COMPANT 

station  122 

PARADISE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  our 
agent  or  direct  to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FKES4II.V  aonsTto 

BOKAf^ 

cuouno  TO  0AD€A 

COff£€ 

atB  rn»€€  S€RVIC€ 


THtRE’S  NO 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

CUSTOM 

GROUND 

COFFEE 


Get  fres^  coffee  flavor  by  hav¬ 
ing  A&P  bean  coffee  ground 
to  your  order,  exactly  right 
for  your  coffee  pot. 

NOW  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  HISTORY 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


r44)  20 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 


J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 


The  Wait  Farms, 
Auburn.  New  York. 


Stock  advertised  in  this  space 
in  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  sold. 

Will  be  back  soon  with  new  offerings.  Watch  thisspace. 

F  AIM  V  AIM  FARMS 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  HOMER.  N.  Y. 

Fnr  ^alo*  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
1  or  odie.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat.  28.079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  ''II'erusky; 
For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG,  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  &  Son,  ;Tone''"s;ra"cus^e: 


cc 


Invincible” 


Sons  of  Carnation  Inka  Invincible,  our  son  of  Sir  Inka 
May,  who  now  loins  ranks  of  1000  lb.  fat  sires. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pikin'^ '“n'^’y 

FOR  ^AIF*  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF,  born  Feb. 
1  ijrxLMLi .  1940  Ping  individual,  nicely  mark¬ 

ed.  Proven  sire — Prince  Regina  of  Carnation  Prince  and 
Sir  Inka  May  breeding.  Proven  transmitting  dam  with  542 
fat  in  305  days  with  two  times  milking  in  D.H.I.A.  work. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

for  ^AI  F*  ''’®h  large,  heavy  producing  Hol- 
*  .  steins,  two  fresh,  others  duo 

soon.  Twelve  heifers  to  be  bred  in  December  for  first 
time.  Raised  from  our  best  cows.  One  good  Holstein 
bull.  Accredited  and  bloodtested. 

T.  J.  LONERGAN,  HOMER,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


GUERNSEY 


Guernseys 


fccrcdrted 

Negative 

350  head 


Young  Bulls  out  of  high  record  A.R.  dams  and  sired  by 
MAY  ROYAL’S  HOLLI.STON  130308 
101  A.R.  Daughters. 

More  A.R.  daughters  than  any  living  Guernsey  sire. 
FOREMOST  PEACEMAKER  214202 
17  A.R.  Daughters. 

ALSO  A  FEW  A.R.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 

Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET¬ 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  vour  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  just  that,  why  don’t  you? 

Write  soon  or  come  and  see. 

Louis,  L.  Michael,  R.  I,  Columbia,  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires,  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  .Y. 

D J  Invawrs  One  cow  seven  years,  last 

Kegistered  Jerseys  season  d.h.i.a.  test  8396 

lbs.  milk  and  404  lbs.  fat.  Also  one  heifer  calf  three 
months.  Tested  for  Bangs,  Mastitis  and  T.B.  We  are 
in  need  of  room.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Quaker  Ridge, 
R.F.D.,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  M.  STENDER. 
Supt. 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  p^roti^i^ed 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Fifteen  heifer  calves,  eight  months  old,  weight  500  lbs. 
each.  Best  breeding,  correct  type.  Registered. 
$100.00  EACH. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Route's  &  20. 
Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms,  “maryland^' 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

A  3  YEAR  OLD  SON  OF  AN  INT.  GRAND  CHAM¬ 
PION  BULL  AND  6  YOUNGER  BULLS. 
BUILT  RIGHT,  BRED  RIGHT  AND  PRICED  RIGHT. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES,  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Beigian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  v/inners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings,  fiilies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians,  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 

THOROUGHBREDS,  REASONABLE.  PUPPIES  6 
WEEKS:  ALSO  SOME  DOGS  1%  YEARS  AND 
8  MONTHS  OLD. 

M.  R.  JESSON,  R.  1,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED,  PEDIGREED 

American  Pit  Bull  Terriers 

Puppies  for  sale.  Can  be  developed  into  intelligent 
guards,  watchers,  fighters  or  pets. 

DR.  DUELL,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
Cocker  Spaniels  and  Saint  Bernards 

AKC  — $15.00  AND  $15.00. 

PUPS  AND  GROWN  STOCK  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  ChesterWhites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD  MUST  PLEASE 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 

75  Head  Registered  Spotted  and  Black 

POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  feOARS, 

gilts,  pigs,  both  breeds,  fast  growers. 

C  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


We  are  at  your  service  with  the  best  bunch  of 
yearling  and  2  yr.,  fair,  medium,  and  coarse  wool. 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

ever  offered.  Write  your  wants.  Thanks  for  past  business. 

Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


CHOICE  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

10  lbs.,  $1.60:  5  lbs..  90c.:  buckwheat.  10  lbs.,  $1.40; 
5  lbs.,  80c  postpaid.  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.80;  buckwheat. 
$3.90  here,  liquid. 

HARRY  T.  GABLE,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 


UFIMFV.  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.5p.  Buckwheat. 

*  •  $3.90.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.90.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 
HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA  KATAHDINS,  CHIP¬ 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS.  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


N.  H.  REDS 


LEGHORNS 

LONGEVirr  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY’’ 
Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 


GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .tSa'ca.  n.  y. 
qualit'’^"  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  BoxH,  Hobart, N.Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 
Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 
inO”,,  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 


Box  A, 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  —  Breeding  Males 


James  E,  Rice  &  Sons, 


Box  A. 

I  riimansburg.  N  Y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergeb.’'"’  y. 

Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes.  Giants,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Pekin  Ducks  —  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

OrUrT’Q  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  AND  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved. 
Individually  pedigreed  cockerels  from  progeny  tested 
hens  from  families  of  known  hatchability  and  liv¬ 
ability.  All  records  furnished,  prices  reasonable. 

GERALD  BOICE, 

New  York  State’s  Largest 
U.S.R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

Approved  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  from  hens  laying  250  to  327  eggs;  Sires’ 
dams  300  to  329  eggs. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS, 


Nte'w  Hampslif fe» 

My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Travers 
of  Large  Brown  Eggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Broody,  Fast  Complete  Feathering. 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  KS, 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRFD  P'lilOflllM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARAiVIttU, 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  •  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  oAnup^vaLE.  n  y. 

McLOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

Properly  bred  for  Beauty,  Production,  Longevity. 
7-time  New  York  R.O.P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Circular. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  ‘^'’®NewVork.'®'^’ 
Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Barred  Rocks,  Bred  to  Lay,  Large  Egg  Strain. 
Blood  tested.  360  —  $12.50.  Breeding  Cockerels. 
May  hatched  from  26-28  oz.  eggs.  $2.00  eaclt. 

A.  J.  DAY,  R.D.  4,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  108  Acres, 

BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSE,  WOODS. 
HARD  SURFACED  ROAD. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Karikka, 

127  COLLEGE  AVE.,  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Married  Man 

TO  WORK  ON  POULTRY  FARM. 

(if  you  want  it  easy  do  not  apply) 

Rice’s  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 
POSITION  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED 

Brothers,  College  trained,  one  married,  Graham  gradu¬ 
ate.  Want  livestock  farm  to  operate.  Consider  .share 
or  cash  rent  with  stock  and  tools  furnished.  March 
first.  Write  Box  514-N,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
if  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Cattle  3ales 

Jan.  24  Waukesha  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  Wau¬ 

kesha,  Wis. 

Feb.  5  Josiah  Galpin  Holstein  Dispersal,  Wake- 

man,  Ohio. 

Mar.  12  Dr.  V.  Yngve  Holstein  Dispersal,  Seville, 

Ohio. 

Mar.  26  The  27th  Anniversary  Waukesha  Holstein 

Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mar.  27  The  27th  Anniversary  Watertown  Holstein 

Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Mar.  29  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale,  Columbus. 

Ohio. 

April  3  Annual  Spring  Holstein  Sale,  Michigan 

Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n.,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

May  7-8  Ohio  State  Holstein  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  31,  1941  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale. 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

June  2  1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  5  National  Jersey  Sale,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Coifling  Event.s 

Jan.  20-24  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa 

Jan.  21-22  Annual  Meeting  Massachusetts  Fairs  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  Annurl 

Meeting.  Armory.  Lewiston. 

Jan.  21-23  Annual  Trade  Show  and  Holstein  Confer¬ 
ence,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Jan.  22  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany. 

Jan.  24  Annual  Connecticut  Poultry  Association 

Meeting,  Higgins  Inn,  Middletown,  10:00 
A.  M.  Annual  Banquet,  6:30  P.  M. 

Jan.  28  Annual  Business  Meeting,  Maryland  Hol¬ 

stein-Friesian  Association,  Baltimore. 

Jan.  28-31  1941  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week  & 

Farm  Show. 

Jan.  28-31  Farm  Products  &  Equipment  Show,  Armory. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  29-31  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 

nual  Eastern  Meeting.  Kingston. 

Feb.  4  7th  Annual  Meeting  Hartford  Production 

Credit  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford,  10:00 
A.  M. 

Feb.  5-6  Annual  Conservation  Conference,  Connecti¬ 

cut  Forest  and  Park  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Bond, 
Hartford. 

Feb.  25  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 

Meeting,  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mar.  4-5  Annual  Meeting  Northeastern  Dairy  Con¬ 

ference,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  u.se  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
Other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department,  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Stow  York,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chide 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 

There  was  a  little  sentence  in  the 
recent  Sunday  night  fireside  talk 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  that  will 
have  an  increasing  effect  on  our  live¬ 
stock  situation.  To  quote,  “And  on  the 
economic  side  of  our  great  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are,  as  you  know,  bending 
every  effort  to  maintain  stability  of 
prices,  and  with  that  the  stability  of 
the  cost  of  living.” 

All  livestock  is  continuing  to  sell  for 
more  money.  We  see  in  the  newspapers 
and  hear  over  the  radio  that  meat 
prices  in  1941  are  going  to  be  higher. 
The  consuming  public,  however,  reacts 
against  advertised  higher  food  prices, 
especially  meat,  and  of  course  the  gov¬ 
ernment  knows  that. 

Wool  would  probably  be  selling  30% 
or  40%  higher  by  now.  had  not  the 
government  allowed  imported  wool  in 
uniforms,  etc. 

Or  take  milk.  On  January  1st,  the 
following  notice  was  attached  to  our 
milk  bottles,  “Due  to  the  increased 
price  paid  to  milk  producers  by  official 
order  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  milk  will  be  in¬ 
creased  Ic  per  quart  and  cream  Ic  per 
half  pint,  beginning  today,  January  1st, 
1941.”  Please  note  the  wording  of  this 
notice  and  where  the  “blame”  for  this 
increase  is  placed. 

Grain  is  in  the  same  position.  Pinal 
government  crop  report  figures  reveal 
that  the  total  available  supply  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley  at  the 
end  of  1940  was  6,064,000  bushels, 
compared  with  a  year  ago  when  there 
were  5,713,000,000  bushels.  In  other 
words,  in  spite  of  acreage  reductions, 
etc.,  we  are  not  using  our  grain  as  fast 
as  we  are  producing  it,  and  it  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pile  up.  Yet  we  in  the  North¬ 
east  have  experienced  a  steadily  rising 
grain  price.  Why? 

Fortunately,  these  government  pre¬ 
dictors  are  not  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  keen  farmers  who  are  continually 
asking,  “How  much  higher?”  Probably 
the  most  logical  reply  to  this  most 
vital  question  to  our  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  is  that  grain  prices  will  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  government  action 
than  upon  any  other  one  thing. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  this  grain  is  going  to  be  kept 
from  our  folks  that  want  it,  and  piled 
up  where  it  cannot  be  used,  and  where 
it’s  not  needed,  with  nobody  really  sat¬ 
isfied.  A  price  base  for  corn  at  about 
65c  a  bushel  is  the  A. A. A.  price  in  the 
Mid-west.  Plus  about  25c  a  bushel 
transportation  charges  to  our  North¬ 
east,  it  is  just  too  much.  If  grain  can 
be  subsidized  for  export,  why  cannot 
these  transportation  charges  be  subsi¬ 
dized?  Wouldn’t  this  help  the  Mid-west 
move  its  grain,  assure  the  railroads 


payment  for  their  services,  really  give 
us  a  much-desired  opportunity,  and 
make  possible  lower-costing  consumer 
food?  Or  would  it? 


Through  the  •yyinter  months,  are  you 
catering  to  the  appetites  of  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  are  you  just  giving  them  the 
same  meals  every  day?  No  matter 
how  good  this  meal  might  be,  they,  like 
us,  do  relish  a  change.  A  forkful  of 
good,  clean,  bright  straw,  a  little  mo¬ 
lasses,  a  little  ensilage,  a  change  from 
one  hay  mow  to  the  other,  a  few  roots 
once  in  while;  in  fact,  most  anything 
of  this  sort  helps.  Yes,  I,  too,  got  sick 
of  turkey  served  cold  and  on  down  to 
soup  and  creamed  on  toast,  with  no 
kids  to  help  eat  it  up. 

Bang  Abortion  Control 

IT  IS  REPORTED  that  no  additional 
New  York  dairy  herds  are  now  be¬ 
ing  accepted  under  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Plan  of  Bang’s  disease  control  and 
elimination.  This  is  because  the  state 
indemnity  fund  is  only  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  probable  reactors  in 
the  2,800  herds  now  under  supervision. 
The  State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940-41,  is  3300,000. 

Since  no  new  herds  are  now  being 
accepted  under  the  State  and  Federal 
control  programs,  the  control  and 
elimination  of  Bang’s  disease  is  placed 
largely  upon  a  private  basis  without 
government  aid.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  believe  that  dairymen  who 
have  Bang’s  disease  problems  with 
which  to  contend,  should  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  try  to  work  out  a  private  plan 
of  control  and  elimination  which  will 
fit  their  individual  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Under  such  a  private  control 
program,  the  first  step  should  be  to 
blood  test  the  herd,  employing  the  local 
veterinarian  to  do  the  job.  This  blood 
test  will  point  out  the  infected  cows 
and  the  extent  of  the  infection  in  the 
herd.  When  this  is  known,  then  the 
herd  owner  in  consultation  with  his 
veterinarian  can  decide  upon  the  most 
logical  plan  of  control  to  follow. 

This  plan  of  control  will  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  the  number  of  re¬ 
actors  in  the  herd.  With  but  a  few  re¬ 
actors,  their  disposal  at  once,  followed 
by  regular  retesting  is  one  method 
which  might  be  adopted.  Should  the 
number  of  reactors  be  large,  then  some 
plan  of  segregation  in  combination 
with  calfhood  vaccination  might  be  de¬ 
vised.  The  herd  owner  and  his  veteri¬ 
narian  should  be  able  to  decide  upon 
the  most  practical  plan  for  meeting 
the  situation. 

We  believe  that  dairymen  should  not 
relax  their  efforts  in  handling  this 
problem  of  Bang’s  disease.  The  losses 
to  the  herd  owner  and  to  the  dairy 
industry  are  too  great  when  Bang’s 
disease  is  present.  Just  because  state 
funds  are  insufficient  to  carry  on  a 
large  scale  elimination  program  with 
indemnities  for  reactors,  dairy  farmers 
need  not  be  discouraged.  Reliable 


W\  iAA/' 

Confuciiis  say: 


‘Nervous  cow  give  milk  sliakes.’* 


methods  of  control  carried  on  privately 
are  still  possible, — and  many  herd  own¬ 
ers  are  of  the  opinion  that  private 
methods  of  control  are  preferable  to 
those  of  “test  and  slaughter.” 


Dr.  Mohler  Gives  “O.  K.”  to 

Calfhood  Vaccination 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 

Livestock  Sanitary  Association, 
Dr.  John  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  suggested 
a  plan  for  the  official  recognition  of 
calfhood  vaccination  in  the  control  of 
Bang  Abortion.  The  Bureau  has  made 
extensive  tests  of  vaccination  under 
farm  conditions,  and  dairymen  who 
knew  of  these  tests  have  been  anxious¬ 
ly  waiting  for  the  Department’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

Dr.  Mohler  emphasized  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  should  NEVER  BE  DONE  BY 
UNTRAINED  PERSONS,  and  that  any 
plan  to  use  calfhood  vaccination  as  an 
aid  in  the  control  of  Bang  Abortion 
must  be  accepted  by  state  authorities. 
Briefly,  the  plan  suggested  has  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Where  dairymen  wish  to  vaccinate 
calves,  a  blood  test  should  be  given  all 
animals  over  six  months  old  before  vac¬ 
cination  is  started,  plus  an  annual  blood 
test  thereafter. 

2.  Careful  records  should  be  kept,  in¬ 
cluding  the  age  of  the  animal  and  the 
date  of  vaccination,  and  the  identity 
of  each  animal  properly  established. 

3.  Vaccination  should  be  confined 
to  calves  between  four  and  eight 
months  old,  and  done  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  sixth  month. 

4.  In  a  herd  where  vaccination  is 
practiced,  no  vaccinated  animal  which 
reacts  to  the  blood  test  should  be  sold, 
EXCEPT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SLAUGH¬ 
TER,  without  written  permission  from 
the  state  or  federal  officials. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  vaccinat¬ 
ed  herds  be  certified  as  free  of  abor¬ 
tion  for  one  year  when  all  animals  over 
two  years  old  give  negative  reactions 
to  two  properly  spaced  blood  tests. 

6.  Where  state  authorities  agree,  it 
is  recommended  th.at  indemnities  be 
paid  on  animals  properly  vaccinated  as 
calves,  where  they  react  to  the  blood 
test  when  they  are  over  21/4  years  old. 

7.  Livestock  officials  in  each  state, 
after  considering  the  wishes  of  dairy¬ 
men,  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  working  out  a  plan  to  meet  the 
situation. 

HIDDEN  NAMES 

In  each  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  you  will  find  a  number  of  names 
and  addresses  of  subscribers  which 
stand  alone  in  the  advertising  columns 
and  have  no  reference  to  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  call  this  our  “Hidden  Name 
Game.” 

If  you  find  your  name  and  address 
standing  alone,  write  us  within  one 
week  after  the  issue  date  in  which  they 
appear,  and  we  will  send  you  a  check 
for  31-00.  There  are  no  strings  attach¬ 
ed.  Glance  through  each  issue.  Your 
name  may  be  there  and  if  you  miss  it, 
you  lose  31.00. 

— A. A. — 

BANG  BACILLUS  IS  TOUGH 

How  long  will  the  bacteria  that 
cause  Bang  abortion  live  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions? 

At  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  some  tcstSv  were 
made  to  see  how  long  Bang  abortion 
bacillus  would  live  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
bacteria  were  exposed  to  direct  sun¬ 
light,  they  were  killed  in  4l^  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bacteria  lived 
100  days  in  cow  manure  in  an  unheated 
cellar  where  it  did  not  dry  out.  Tests 
show  that  the  organisms  are  long  lived 
where  moisture  is  present. 
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QUICK  HEALING  ACTION 
SAVES  DAIRY  DOLLARS 


Regular  use  of  Bag  Balm  to  keep  teat  and 
udder  tissues  soft  and  pliable  may  fore¬ 
stall  costly  dangers  to  the  “milk  works” 
in  your  own  dairy.  Widely  used  for  all 
farm  healing.  Bag  Balm  is  equally  depend¬ 
able  in  many  emergencies,  bringing  first  aid 
for  common  teat  and  udder  ills  and  injuries. 

Firm  in  texture,  compounded  of  refined 
Lanolin  and  exclusive  ingredients.  Bag  Balm 
is  pleasant  and  economical  to  use  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  in  reducing  Caked  Bag,  healing  cuts, 
cracks,  chaps,  and  promoting  easier  milking. 
Get  it  today  at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores, 
or  by  mail  postpaid,  60^  for  10  full  ounces  in 
the  handy  Bag  Balm  box. 


FREE  BOOK  “Home  Help  for  Dairy  Cows” 
with  veterinary  advice  on  treatment,  mailed 


SOFT,^  PLIABLE  TISSUES 

/i>t 


Dr.  Naylors 

1  MEDICATED 

I  Teat  Dilators 


Safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats,  'Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  and 
saturate  with  the  antiseptic  ointment  in 
which  they  are  packed.  They  have  a  deep 
yielding  surface  of  soft  abearhant  texture 
which  fits  either  large  or  small  teats 
without  overstretching  or  taxing.  Car¬ 
ries  the  medication  l5^0  teat  eanal  to 
seat  of  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  S1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 


has  a  prescription  for 
every  curable  animal  ail¬ 
ment,  especially  cattle. 

He  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  interesting  free  lit¬ 
erature  on  how  to  treat 
your  own  livestock  at 
home.  Write  direct  to 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VET.  CO. 

1611  GRAND  AVENUE,  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 


ISAAC  J.  FOSTER  DISPERSAL 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

These  cattle  will  be  moved  from  Mr.  Foster’s  farm  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  to  the  sale  barns  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
THEY  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

Monday  January  27,  1941,  at  12  noon. 

Bang  Approved  Herd,  Eligible  to  Go  Anywhere. 
Founded  in  1899.  35  cows  and  heifers  fresh  or  sooo. 

due;  18  yearlings:  12  heifer  calves;  3  ready  for  service 
bulls.  Send  for  catalog  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 
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Awarded  each  year  by  the  MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION  are  medals  to  the 
nation’s  most  heroic  milkmen.  In  the  picture,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Robert  Min- 
thorn,  retiring  president  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Distributors,  Inc.;  Harry 
Stevens  of  the  Albany  County  American  Red  Cross;  John  Wagner,  president  of  the 
Milk  Distributors;  William  Blanchard,  salesman  of  the  General  Ice  Cream  Corp., 
Schenectady;  and  Arthur  Contento,  salesman  for  Borden’s  Boulevard  Dairy,  Albany. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  presenting  the  medals  to  the  two  men  on  the  right. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  while  on  duty  saved  the  life  of  a  small  boy  whose  clothing  had 
caught  fire  from  a  bonfire.  Mr.  Contento,  while  on  duty,  made  use  of  his  First  Aid 
training  by  stopping  the  bleeding  from  a  serious  cut  in  the  hand  of  an  elderly  lady 
in  a  home  at  which  he  was  delivering  milk. 

Where  BUSINESS 

Tells  Its  Story 

Calendar  — This  year’s  calendar  of  the 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Crooks  Farm 

By  G.  T.  KLEIN, 

Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture. 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  be  unusu¬ 
ally  helpful  to  farmers.  On  the  back  of 
each  page  is  space  for  farm  income  and 
expenses,  while  space  is  also  provided 
for  a  summary  of  the  yearly  income  and 
expenses. 

Short-tube  Milker  — A  new  milker  of 
the  short-tube  type  has  been  announced 
recently  by  the  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
The  machine  offers  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  advantages.  Most  interesting  to  all 
dairymen  is  the  unusually  low  vacuum 
required.  The  machine  is  designed  to 
milk  cleanly  and  rapidly  with  only  10 
inches  of  vacuum.  Another  feature  is  its 


alternating  action,  milking  alternately 
from  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  udder. 
The  new  unit  is  equipped  with  a  stainless 
steel  pail. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  short- 
tube  unit,  Universal  now  presents  a  fully 
complete  line  of  milkers.  This  includes 
pipeline  systems,  portable  milkers,  single 
and  double  unit  milker-pail  models,  short- 
tube  milker  and  complete  equipment  for 
milking  parlors. 

Full  information  about  the  new  short- 
tube  milker  or  any  other  Universal  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wisconsin. 

Disease — Mastitis  is  causing  an  untold 
loss  to  dairymen  every  year.  The  first 
step  in  any  disease-prevention  program 
is  to  get  all  possible  information  about 
the  trouble.  The  CORONA  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  reprinted  the  article  (appearing  in 
a  farm  paper)  called  “Stop  This  Loss,’’ 
written  by  Professor  D.  H.  Udall  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  ym  a  copy  of 
the  reprint  if  you  will  address  them  at 
the  above  address. 

Milk  — The  marketing  of  milk  in  a  city 
like  New  York  is  bound  to  be  complicated. 
Yet  an  understanding  of  this  process  is 
important.  A  wealth  of  information  on 


this  point  is  contained  in  the  booklet 
“Activities  and  Services  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency.’’  A  post  card  to  the 
Agency  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

Defense  Orders  for  more  than  200,000 
special  tires,  to  be  used  in  the  driving 
mechanism  of  a  new  type  of  military  ve¬ 
hicle,  have  been  received  by  THE  B.  F. 
GOODRICH  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio,  it 
is  announced. 

Sixteen  of  the  12  x  4  inch  tires  will  be 
mounted  on  each  “half  track’’  army  car 
now  being  produced  for  the  United  States 
Army  by  The  White  Motor  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Diamond  T  Motor  Car 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  The  Auto¬ 
car  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  new  scout  cars  will  be  equipped 
with  endless  band  rubber  tracks  develop¬ 
ed  exclusively  by  the  Goodrich  Company 
making  high  speed  operation  possible  over 
highways  or  rough  terrain.  Goodrich  is 
now  filling  government  track  orders 
amounting  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 


Left,  William  Whisler  of  Illinois;  right, 
Lee  Hester  of  Nebraska.  When  the  sheep 
shearing  contests  were  completed  at  the 
Chicago  Livestock  Exposition  recently, 
Whisler  was  the  winner  of  the  open  con¬ 
test,  while  Hester  won  the  farm  flock 
contest.  There  were  14  contestants  in  the 
farm  flock  contest  and  35  in  the  open. 
The  final  contest  was  reported  over  the 
radio  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  prize  fight  or  football  game.  Stewart 
Clippers,  manufactured  by  the  CHICAGO 
FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  5664 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  were  used  in  the 
contests. 


IT  WAS  IN  1909  that  “Dad”  Crooks 
became  the  owner  of  a  20  acre  farm 
in  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 
Through  ice  and  sleet,  heat  and  cold, 
early  and  late,  he  struggled  with  a 
factory  job  and  a  country  home  that 
he  might  give  his  family  of  growing 
children  a  rural  life.  Worcester  and 
his  work  were  20  miles  distant  and 
they  were  long  hard  miles,  but  the 
dreams  of  this  farm  carried  him  on 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  determina¬ 
tion.  Some  day  he  and  his  family 
would  get  their  living  from  those  fields. 

The  interest  of  the  family  was  in 
livestock  but  for  several  years  the  farm 
contributed  little  toward  the  family 
living  except  a  garden  and  milk  and 
cream  from  one  cow.  The  rolling  fields 
did  seem  best  suited  to  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  and  then  too,  a  family  with  limit¬ 
ed  capital  could  start  in  poultry  raising 
more  easily  than  other  ways  of  farm¬ 
ing.  In  1924,  a  son,  Donald,  enrolled 
at  Massachusetts  State  College  as  a 
poultry  student,  with  the  one  determi¬ 
nation  of  returning  to  his  home  and 
developing  a  poultry  plant  on  those 
acres  that  were  so  dear  to  the  entire 
family. 

In  the  spring  of  1926,  the  College 
work  was  completed  and  Donald  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farm  with  600  Rhode 
Island  Red  baby  chicks  and  a  will  to 
succeed.  So  confident  of  success  was 
the  family  that  Dad  gave  up  his  factory 
job  and  joined  hand  in  hand  with  Don¬ 
ald  in  making  a  success  of  poultry. 
There  was  some  part-time  work  in  a 
nearby  factory  until  1930.  In  1929  an¬ 
other  son  and  brother,  John,  cast  aside 
his  plumbing  trade  and  vowed  that  he 
too  would  learn  the  science  of  breeding 
poultry. 

And  a  breeding  project  it  became. 
In  the  fall  of  1926  pullets  were  put 
under  the  trapnest  and  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  supervision.  Continuously 
since  the  starting  day,  the  flock  has 
been  under  state  guidance.  It  is  today 
the  oldest  individually  owned  flock  of 
Reds  in  the  United  States  in  R.O.P. 
work.  The  breeding  work  grew  on  the 
family  as  the  business  progressed  and 
each  member  found  the  work  he  was 
best  suited  for.  They  became  glad  that 
it  was  developed  as  a  poultry  farm. 

This  flock  today  is  about  6,000  birds 
in  size.  The  brooder  houses  are  filled 
with  no  less  than  12,000  chicks  for 
home  use,  many  of  which  are  sexed 
pullets.  The  incubator  capacity  is 
32,000.  A  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  is 
maintained  for  crossing  and  some  pens 
are  mated  for  crosses  and  sex-linked 
chicks. 

The  flock  has  been  bred  for  high 
production  and  for  meat  qualities  by 
the  progeny  test  method,  using  the 
best  genetic  principles  that  science  has 
developed.  The  flock  has  ranked  first 
in  Massachusetts  R.O.P.  work  some 
years  and  the  Crooks’  Farm  entry  is 
a  familiar  name  among  the  leaders  in 
egg  laying  contests.  In  the  year  that 
just  closed  the  farm  was  eleventh  in 
all  breeds,  in  all  contests  and  first  in 
low  mortality.  Along  with  these  very 
practical  breeding  points,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  selection  for  broad,  well  cov¬ 
ered  breasts  have  received  considera¬ 
tion.  While  this  latter  point  is.  new  in 
the  program  there  are  families  that 
are  so  well  covered  over  the  breast 
bone  that  no  blisters  have  occurred  in 
the  entire  family. 

Following  the  hurricane,  an  expan¬ 
sion  -syas  made  in  the  plant  capacity  by 
constructing  a  new  house  of  the  native 
pine  lumber.  The  logs  were  bought 


nearby  and  the  sawing  and  delivery  at 
the  farm  gave  lumber  at  less  than  $20 
a  thousand.  The  house  is  30  feet  deep, 
100  feet  long  and  has  three  floors  of 
pens  each  30x30  feet.  The  top  floor  is 
equipped  for  pedigree  breeding  pens. 
There  is  a  feed  room  on  each  floor  with 
unloading  facilities  on  each,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  floor. 

The  walls  of  this  house  are  boarded 
on  the  outside  of  the  studding.  These 
boards  are  covered  with  a  15  pound 
tarred  paper.  Strips  1x2  inches  are 
nailed  on  the  tar  paper  and  then  comes 
another  wall  of  the  rough  pine  boards, 
giving  a  1  inch  air  space.  These 
boards  are  covered  with  a  15  pound  felt 
paper  and  with  an  asphalt  shingle.  The 
room  is  comparatively  flat  and  covered 
with  “built  up”  roof  covering.  The 
house  has  remained  as  dry  and  warm 
as  the  ordinary  methods  of  insulating 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  an 
economical  house. 

Feeding  methods  on  Crooks’  farm 
differ  from  the  average.  Pullets  on 
range  are  fed  the  “Stop  and  Go”  sys¬ 
tem  which  means  that  from  8  weeks 
until  housing  time,  pullets  have  mash 


The  Crooks  boys  —  John  at  the  left  and 
Donald  at-  the  right. 


and  oats  until  9  A.  M.  There  is  no 
more  feed  until  4  P.  M.  and  then  only 
a  5  minute  feeding  of  corn.  One  day 
a  week,  usually  Sundays,  there  is  a 
day  of  fasting.  On  this  day  only  oats_ 
are  fed  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  third 
year  for  this  feeding  and  it  is  followed 
because  it  takes  less  feed,  makes  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  range,  delays  date  of  first 
egg  and  it  has  given  birds  that  have 
stood  up  well  in  the  laying  house  and 
in  contests. 

At  housing  time  the  flock  is  fed  the 
Massachusetts  Free  Choice  or  Cafe¬ 
teria  system.  Oats,  mash  and  corn  are 
all  available  for  the  flock  in  unlimited 
amounts. 

Strangers  who  visit  this  farm  are 
impressed  with  the  team  work,  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  orderliness,  the  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  the  good  wholesome  fun 
which  this  family  enjoys.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  has  his  or  her  job. 
For  “Dad”  it  is  trapping,  “Ma”  keeps 
books,  John  is  the  incubator  man  and 
Don  supervises  breeding.  Don .  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Poultry  Associations  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  R.O.P. 
Association. 

As  this  dream  comes  true  “Dad” 
and  “Mother”  see  a  fortunate  move  in 
the  purchase  of  the  farm  31  years  ago. 
Those  fields  that  once  produced  pheas¬ 
ants  and  trout  for  a  family  that  al- 
v/ays  enjoyed  outdoor  life  now  raise 
the  pullets  that  have  made  Crooks 
Reds  known  over  the  United  States. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POtILTRYMEN 


WHAT  —  No 

By  L.  E. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter 
that  ran  something  like  this, — 
“As  I  drove  past  the  Western  New 
York  Laying  test  at  Stafford  one  eve¬ 
ning  recently  I  noticed  that  the  pens 
were  all  dark.  Doesn’t  Cornell  recom¬ 
mend  lights  for  hens  any  more?”  Of 

course  I  hastened 
to  assure  the  writ¬ 
er  of  that  letter 
that  Cornell  does 
most  certainly  still 
recommend  the  use 
of  artificial  illumi¬ 
nation.  The  reason 
is  the  same  as  alv 
ways,  to  get  a 
greater  share  of 
the  birds’  annual 
output  of  eggs  at 
the  season  when 
they  are  worth  the 
most.  We  don’t 
expect  to  get  any 
great  increase  in 
the  total  number 
of  eggs  any  bird 
lays.  We  never 
have  expected  an  increase  in  total  eggs 
— only  in  fall  and  winter  eggs.  We 
get  fewer  the  following  spring  and 
summer  to  offset  this  increase.  That 
was  proven  by  many  experiments  years 
ago.  So  as  long  as  a  dozen  eggs  bring 
40  cents  in  December  and  only  20  cents 
in  April  it  will  still  be  profitable  for 
many  flocks  to  be  lighted. 

Then  why  don’t  the  laying  tests  use 
lights?  There  are  several  answers  to 
that  question.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  the  main  purpose  of  the  laying 
tests  to  make  money,  but  to  establish 
facts.  We  might  call  them  fact-finding 
institutions.  They  have  demonstrated 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  sound  flock  management 
practices.  They  have  given  us  quanti¬ 
ties  of  information  on  the  differences 
between  breeds  and  varieties  and 
strains  of  pullets  in  amounts  of  feed 
used,  size  of  eggs  laid,  extent  and 
causes  of  mortality,  interior  egg  qual¬ 
ity  and  number  of  eggs  laid.  I  fear 
that  many  people  still  think  that  only 
that  last  item — number  of  eggs  laid — 
is  considered  at  the  tests.  Fortunately 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  also  that  the  poultry  press  is 
giving  that  feature  less  emphasis. 

What  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  no¬ 
lights  idea?  Just  this.  We  are  in 
need  of  some  further  facts  about  the 
effects  of  lights,  and  the  laying  tests 
are  getting  those  facts  for  us.  For 


Lights  ? 

WEAVER 

one  thing  we  have  had  hints  from  a 
number  of  sources  that  mortality  in  a 
pullet  flock  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
lights.  For  five  years  the  tests  were 
lighted,  the  last  two  years  of  that  five 
all  night  lights  were  used.  That  is  the 
most  intensive  system  of  lighting. 
This  will  be  the  third  season  without 
lights.  So  far  it  looks  as  though  few¬ 
er  pullets  die  when  no  lights  are 
used.  If  that  should  be  the  final  con¬ 
clusion  at  the  end  of  this  year’s  test 
we  still  won’t  know  whether  the  in¬ 
crease  in  losses  is  due  to  the  excessive 
use  of  lights  as  in  all  night  lighting, 
or  the  mere  fact  that  any  light  at  all 
is  used. 

Another  idea  behind  the  no-lights 
plan  is  that  lights  can  make  some  pul¬ 
lets  appear  better  than  they  really  are. 
Therefore,  their  owner  can  not  make 
his  selection  of  breeders  so  accurately 
when  lights  are  used.  The  object  of 
the  tests  is  to  aid  the  breeders,  not  to 
mislead  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain 
pens  of  pullets  are  laying  as  well 
without  lights  as  sister  pens, from  the 
same  owner  in  other  laying  tests  that 
are  lighted.  With  other  strains  that 
is  not  the  case.  Probably  it  is  not  fair 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
that  lay  well  without  lights  are  better 
than  those  that  do  not.  Perhaps  the 
latter  will  keep  on  laying  longer  next 
fall  when  eggs  are  large  and  high  in 
price.  But  as  the  tests  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  it  i^  not  always  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  that  point. 

At  any  rate  some  interesting  and 
valuable  information  is  being  collected 
at  the  laying  tests.  It  may  prove 
eventually  that  we  can  make  as  much 
income  without  lights.  But  until  the 
results  are  reported  I  expect  the  rest 
of  us  better  keep  on  with  lights,  but 
perhaps  only  enough  to  make  a  13  to 
14  hour-day. 

— A.A. — 

We  see  and  hear  about  so  many 
White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
New  Hampshires,  and  Barrqd  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
discover  that  there  are  still  a  great 
many  flocks,  usually  small  ones,  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  and  so  on. 
When  the  owners  of  such  flocks  tell  me 
that  they  have  a  fine-looking  lot  of 
pullets  six  or  seven  months  old  and 
ask  —  “why  don’t  they  lay,”  I  usually 
say,  “try  lights.”  Because  the  num¬ 
bers  of  these  less  common  varieties  are 
relatively  small  there  is  less  opportun¬ 


ity  for  selection.  Consequently,  their 
average  laying  possibilities  are  not  so 
good.  They  need  the  stimulation  of 
more  light  to  get  them  started,  and 
then  to  keep  them  going. 

Blood  Testing  for  Pullorum 

“Pullorum  is  the  disease  we  used  to 
call  ‘white  diarrhea’.  It  originally 
belonged  to  chickens  and  they  can  have 
it  for  all  of  me.  Up  to  now  we  have 
not  had  any  great  trouble  with  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  in  turkeys,  but  it  has 
occurred  now  and  then.  However,  the 
advent  of  widespread  commercial 
hatching  of  poults  may  soon  change 
the  picture  entirely.  As  things  stand 
now  many  buyers  of  poults  are  de¬ 
manding  poults  from  tested  flocks. 
This  demand  in  turn  is  passed  along 
to  the  breeder  who  furnishes  eggs  to 
the  hatchery.  One  might  call  this  a 
sort  of  consumer  demand.  As  a  result 
some  of  our  egg  and  poult  producers 
find  they  will  be  forced  to  test.  The 
infection  in  Minnesota  is  not  wide¬ 
spread.  The  percentage  of  reacting 
turkey  hens  would  be  very  small. 
Nevertheless,  if  your  prospective  buy¬ 
er  of  eggs  or  poults  insists  on  stuff 
from  tested  flocks,  you  will  have  no 
alternative  than  to  meet  the  demand. 
Consult  your  own  state  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  or  sanitary  board.  If  you  have 
your  flock  tested,  make  it  an  official 
one.  Personally  I  would  not  fool 
around  with  a  testing  program  that 
wasn’t  under  state  supervision.  A  pri¬ 
vate  test  may  satisfy  you,  but  it 
wouldn’t  mean  a  thing  to  me  as  a 
buyer.”  —  Minnesota  Department  of 
Veterinary  Science. 

Plenty  of  Feed 

On  December  21  a  government  re¬ 
port  stated  that  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains  continues  of  little  significance 
to  the  domestic  feed  situation.  To  ob¬ 
tain  feed  from  this  country,  foreign 
purchasers  would  have  to  pay  substan¬ 
tially  higher  prices  than  at  home,  and 
in  addition  would  have  to  pay  shipping 
costs. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  ani¬ 
mals  (including  poultry)  on  farms  in 
the  U.  S.  is  about  3%  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Last  year  there  were  96  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  on  hand  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  This  year  there  are  99  millon 
tons.  That*  means  there  is  5%  more 
feed  available  this  year  for  each  ani¬ 
mal  unit  than  a  year  ago.  Apparently 
there  should  be  no  great  increase  in 
feed  prices  in  the  next  few  months. 
There  may  be  decreases.  All  of  which 
should  make  poultrykeepers  smile. 

- ^A.A. - 

Cow  Barn  and  Hen  House 
Building  Costs 

It  is  an  old  Yankee  trait  to  view 
with  some  suspicion  the  financial  status 
of  the  farmer  with  a  big,  overgrown 
house  and  poor  barns.  Neither  is  a 
farmer,  well  schooled  in  the  college  of 
hard  knocks,  likely  to  buy  a  farm  too 
well  supplied  with  buildings.  To  a 
salesman’s  comment,  “It  would  take 
more  than  I  am  asking  for  this  farm 
to  replace  these  buildings,”  the  farmer 
would  reply,  “That  may  be,  but  I  would 
hate  to  have  to  keep  them  up.” 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  on 
farm  building  costs  in  the  October  issue 
of  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  costs  from 
$50  to  $70  for  every  foot  in  length  of 
a  new  dairy  barn  34  feet  wide.  With 
two  rows  of  stanchions,  this  makes  an 
investment  of  from  $85  to  $125  per  cow. 
When  you  include  repairs,  insurance, 
taxes,  depression,  and  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment,  this  means  that  the  annual 
cost  of  shelter  for  each  cow  in  such 
a  bam  is  from  $8.50  to  $12.50.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Now,  Henry,  don’t  you  go  pickin’  up  any  hitch-hikers.” 


L.  E.  Weaver 


Get  the 

“BLACK 
LEAF  40 


Don’t  worry  about  lice 
and  feather  mites.  “Black  Leaf  40” 
controls  them. 

"Cap  Brush"  Saves  Money 

Our  “Cap  Brush”  spreads  “Black  Leaf 
40”evenly  on  the  roost  and  does  an  effi¬ 
cient  job.Saves  money.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the“Cap  Brush”and  full  directions. 


Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength 


Louisville.  Kentucky 


T  obacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Carp.. 
Incorporated 


STARTING  in  POULTRY? 


There  is  money  to  be  made  this  season  if  you  get  started 
right.  The  Poultry  Item  guides  you  to  profits.  Interesting 

reading — Leading  writ- 


Thif  Leading 
Poultry  Magazine  I 

Special  Trial  Offer  4  mos.  10c  | _ 

Subscribe  Now.  Get  Big  Winter  Issues. 


ers.  Lots  of  pictures. 
Special  departments  for 
farm  and  home. 


THE  POULTRY  ITEM.  Id-VHt 


SELLERSVILLE.  PA 


1  MAKE  MONEY  w/f/i 

Dni!i  Tn\/ 1 

Sure  profit,  small  Investment,  quick 
turnover.  Learn  how  others  suc¬ 
ceed.  Read  Poultry  Tribune,  lead! 
Explains  newest  methods.  Only  poi 
ates  ite  own  experimental  farm.  Ra 
1  yr.  25c.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  « 

ng  poultry  magazine, 
ultry  paper  that  oper- 
tes;  $1.00  for  5  yrs.; 

14,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

TMK 
OCMUINE 


Get  this  hand¬ 
some  mstrument 
NOW.  Here’s  How.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address 
(SEND  NO  MONEY)  WE 
TRUST  YOU  with  28  packs 
of  Garden  Seeds  to  sell  at  lOc 
a  packet.  When  sold  send  $2  80 
collected  and  W’E  WILL  SEND 
this  mahogany  hnish  guitar  and  Five 
Minute  Instruction  Book  absolutely  FREE. 

No  More  Money  To  Pay.  Write  for  seeds 
NOW.  A  postal  will  do.  Address  LANCASTER 
COUNTY  SEED  CO.»  Su.  242  Paradise,  P». 


JUNIOR  CUITAR 


TURKEYS 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HO LLA N DS— 1940  breeders 
and  1941  poults.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


DOGS 


Reg.  Collies — 


BEAGLES  —  all  ages,  any  color. 
Woodland  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GOATS 


IVfTI  '*0  freshen  in  February. 

1  lO.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.Y. 


Howard  Berry,  Box  66,  Dryden,  Me. 


Guard  YOUR  flock 
against  spread  of 


COLDS  —  ROU  P  —  BRONCHITIS 
From  Contaminated  Surroundings 


Stop  paying  costly  tribute  to  these  profit-killing  win¬ 
ter  respiratory  diseases.  Help  to  protect  your  flock 
by  dusting  birds  at  the  first  sign  of  these  diseases 
with  B-K  POWDER,  the  amazingly  successful 
germ-killing  agent.  Use  it  to  disinfect  coops  and 
brooder  houses.  Easy,  quick,  efficient,  economicaL 


ADD  B-KtO  BIRDS’  DRINKING  WATER 


The  drinking  water  can  quickly 
spread  disease  among  flock.  Add  a 
little  B-K  Powder  to  birds’  linking 
water  EVERY  DAY,  especially 
during  winter  season. 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


General  Laboratories  Div., 

Penna.  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AA 
Widener  Bldg.,  Philo.,  Pa. 

Without  obligation,  you  may  send  me  FREE 
sample  of  your  B-K  Powder,  the  germ- killing 
agent  for  poultry. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 


(48)  24 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  ne«d  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  Ohick  advertisers.  It  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 

live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST." 


I 


I 


NEW 


JERSEY- U.S.  APPROVED 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  REDrocks  R.  I.  Reds-White  Giants 

WENEcross  Minorca-Leghorns  New  Hampshire  Reds 
HATCHING  CAPACITY  OVER  1,800,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 


BREEDS: 


WENE-bred  graded  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  producing 
such  results  are  no  accident — but  the  direct  result  of  20-yr.  breed¬ 
ing  program,  including  concentration  of  top-official-record-egg¬ 
laying-contest  lines,  U  S.  Copyrighted  Wene  poul¬ 
try  breeding  developments.  EAST’S  LARGEST 
CHICK  PRODUCTION  permits  selling  tl^s  fancy- 
grade  quality  at  WENE’S  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

WENE  CHICK  PARMS,  Dept.  2019-A  V I N E L A N 0 ,  N .  J . 


WENE  FARMS— East’s  LARGEST  breeding 
institution — specializes  on  chicks  for  poultry- 
men  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay  a  premium 
for  fancy  fowl  and  eggs.  Countless  chick 
raisers,  formerly  receiving  common  market 
prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  8c  per  lb., 
14c  per  doz.  PREMIUM  over  market,  for 


JUNIATA  LEfiHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.n00  to  8,000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6>4  lbs.  All  breeders  are  lilood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  ycats  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


100%  TIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID!  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 
ORDER  FROM  AD.  ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED. 


HATCHES  EVFJRY  MONDAY  A-ND  THURSDAY. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - - 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  - - - 

R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  - 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  - - - - — 

HEAVY'  MIXED  - - - - - - T";:,!';;" 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY,  Inc., 


m -Sexed 

100  Pullets 

100  Ckls. 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$3.00 

8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  Folder. 

Dept.  A,  THOIVIPSONTOWN,  PA. 


7.00 

10.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.00 

7.00 

9.00 

13.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

5.00 

Prepaid. 

Order 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULIxETS  GUAR.  95%. 

Will  ship  Ca,sh  or  C.O.D.  100  WO  WO 

Large  Tvpe  English  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  »z.ou 

Bar.  &  iVh.  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds - 7.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross - 7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) - 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 0:^0 

Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Pre 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  giving  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets 
100%  live  del. 

Large  Type  Fnglish  Leghorns. 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  R' 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  — - -  1 0.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  6.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  31 
years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


yglCeAt  Chi/^ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckis. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  100  100 

S.  C.  V^ite  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds -  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  -  — 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tc.sted.  Postpaid.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  dir.  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  Cat. 
C.hester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Str. 

Pult’s 

Ckls 

100 

100 

100 

.$6.50 

$13.00 

$3.50 

.  7.00 

10.00 

7.00 

.  8.00 

1 1.00 

7.00 

.  10.00 

13.00 

7.00 

.  6.00 

9.00 

6.50 

Thousands  of  customers  write  of  their  success  with  our 
chicks.  18  Popular  Breeds,  Sexed  or  Straight.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Bloodtested  for 
B.W.D.  Send  for  our  41st  annual  catalog,  and  Special 
I  iT\u  Pri/'pc 

"aOTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


on  Ohio  D.  S.  Approved  Chicks.  98%  livability  guar¬ 
antee  on  all  18  breeds,  chick  losses  replaced  free. 
100%  live  delivery.  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and 
production.  Sexed  chicks.  Send  post  card  for  beauti¬ 
ful  32  page  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  .  ctual  photo  catalog. 
Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Ncu-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


Hanson  or  Large  Type 

per  100 

per  lOo 

per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs _ 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$3.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 

.  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

R,  1.  Reds  &  W.vandottes- 

.  7.00 

9.50 

7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS. 

.  8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS-  - 

-  7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS. 

.  9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _ 

.  7.50 

9.50 

7.50 

HEAlfY  MIXED  _ 

-  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D. .  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  I,eghorns-.-$6.50  $13.00  $2.50 
B.  &W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds.  Rox-Red  Cr.  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds - ^’....10.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100;  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED,  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat, 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CASH  OR- C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) - $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50 :  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CTDI^ICI  ITD’C  SUPREME  Quality 

9  I  (big  english) 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

state  Pullorum  Tested:  R.O.P.  Matings 
Straight  Run;  Sexed  Pullets;  Livability 
Guarantee.  Also  choice  New  Hampshires, 

White  Giants,  Rocks.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


STON€V 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
LARGE  ENGLISH  Per  100  per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS _  $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

B  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  N.  H.  REDS _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATAI.OG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICK 
ALMANAC 


115  pictures.  33 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead-  < 

Ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old 
pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S.  — — ‘6uup 
Approved.  Credit  Plan.  World’s  largest  hatcheries. 
COLONIAL  POLTLXaY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


FREE! 

i5" 


-  'V  '  HP 

OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Eng¬ 
land.  l.arge  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 

Jand.  J.arge  J-ieiis  iMated  wiiii  K.o  r.  Males. 
Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested,  -prices;  Straight  Bun  $6.50- 
100;  95%  Pullets  $13-100:  Cockerels  $2- fflO.  Im.  del. 
Cir.  Free.  fJortli  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfieid,  Pa. 


{Continued  from  Page  23) 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  fig¬ 
ures  that  a  safe  investment  per  cow 
is  $85. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
will  cost  about  $3.00  a  hen  to  build  a 
one-story  hen  house,  which  means  that 
it  will  cost  30c  a  year  to  house  every 
hen. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  the  Northeast  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultrymen  have  cut  housing 
costs  by  remodeling  old  barns,  often  put¬ 
ting  in  as  many  as  three  floors  of  hens. 
Where  this  can  be  done,  a  poultryman 
has  cut  his  cost  and  increased  the  chances 
for  profit.  Building  of  multiple  story 
houses  tends  to  cut  costs  because  the 
foundation  and  the  roof  are  two  expen¬ 
sive  parts.) 

The  article  does  not  consider  the 
farm  home,  hut  the  same  principles  ap¬ 
ply.  A  house  that  is  too  big  or  too 
expensive  for  any  farm  is  a  drain  on 
the  farm  income. 

There  is  another  angle  to  farm  build¬ 
ing  costs.  A  handy  arrangement,  both 
as  to  individual  buildings  and  as  to 
their  combination  into  a  farmstead 
will  save  steps  and  on  a  farm  time  is 

Kirkpatrick  Retires 

Professor  William  Kirkpatrick,  who 
has  been  head  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  since 
1912,  will  retire  on  February  1.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  long  years  of  service  at  the 
Connecticut  College,  “Kirk,”  as  he  is 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

[ _ _ _ ^  -- 


Customers  reeeive  tops  in  livabilitv. 
grow'-h,  ‘eatherlng,  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weatlier 
production  mith  Brentwood's  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Bred.s.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  H.  Sta.te  Accredited,  109% 

B.W.D.  clean — ^no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWDDD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


Shipments 
Will  stiip 
White  or 


$7.00 

$12.50 

$3.00 

7.50 

13.50 

4.00 

7.50 

9.50 

7.00 

7.50 

9.50 

7.00 

7.50 

10.50 

7.00 

10.00 

17.00 

4.00 

1 1.00 

14.00 

7.50 

■ect. 

Dur  20th 

year. 

Jjj^ULSHFABMfCHKKlS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &.  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
C.O.D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns - 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 

Bar.,  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 

Red-Rocks  _  7.50 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  Cross 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns - 

Bar.  Rooks  &.  New  Hampshires 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  con —  .  „ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Urges!  RED 
_  Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y, 

H®  Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean  for  3  years.  No 
^  Reactors!  Douglaston  Western  N.  Y.  (Contest 

w  averages:  13  bird  pen - 2.33.3  eggs; 

%  20  bird  pen - 227.1  eggs. 

■  gk  tP!  (Compare  with  general  contest 

l|l|k  average  194  eggs.)  Write  for 

■  lllld  ttC  I  ||H  cata.log — priecs.  Sexed  Chicks 
iJlIimi  B-llllH  available.  Douglaston  Manor 
VWWWkifWIWII  Farm.  R.D.  I.  Pulaski. 


ll?woSd  WHITt  utGhORNS 

top  Sired  CHICKS  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES — 
ite  'tiKlay  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  Breed- 
Oay  oid  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets-Coekerels.  Heavy 
dueers  of  large  wliite  eggs.  Also  Grade  A  A 
icks  as  low  as  $6.50  per  100.  I’ullets  $13.-100. 


RUinUC  TDM  BARRDN  WHITE  LEGHDRNS. 
rtfll/IVa  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
3M  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GEESE 


Embden  Geese — Good  Ganders  for  breeding  $4  each,  this 
mo.  Also  Collie  Pups.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


REDBI RD 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 

Housing  90,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
NATIONAL  HONORS  1940:  ■'A.P..I.  Trophy"  High 
Red  Pullet  Penn.sylvanla,  334  Eggs.  344.90  Points: 
Highest  Individual  Record  AU  Breeds  N.  Y.  State. 
310  Eggs,  336,10  Points. 

QUALITY  AND  BREEDING  OF  THESE  BIRDS 
IN  EVERY  REDBIRD  CHICK 
98%  Livability  First  Four  Weeks  Guaranteed  on 
Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Mating  Chicks 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
(Original  Strain).  (Large  Type).  (Redbird  Strain). 
Rock- Red  Cross  Red -Rock  Cross 

(Barred  Broilers)  (Sex- Linked) 

SEXING  )  Pullet  or  Cockerel  Chicks 
>  to  Order  —  95%  Accuracy 
^  t  •»  ”  >  t  I  Guaranteed  in  Any  Quantity. 
REDBIRD  Fast  Growth,  Early  Maturity.  Big  Eggs. 
Bring  Thousands  of  Customers’  Reports  of  3-lb. 
Broilers  in  10  Weeks  and  50%  Production  24-08. 
Eggs  at  6  months. 

Prnstic  Free  Cuts  and  Lihera'  Discounts 

Big  Savings  on  1941  Prices,  with  added  Savings 
of  10%  on  Early-Order  Discounts.  Ic  Deposit  per 
Chick  Secures  Order,  Discount  and  Shipping  Dates. 
Write  Today  for  New  Catalog.  Prices  &  Discounts. 

Route  It. 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  LEGHORNS,  R.  1. 
REDS,  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS. 
CROSS  BREEDS. 


Pullorum  tested  since  1921.  95%  liv¬ 

ability  guar,  to  3  wks.  Bred  for  low 
mortality,  early  maturity,  high  aver,  pro¬ 
duction.  Also  sexed  pullets — 95%  ac¬ 
curacy  guaranteed. 

Broiler  Chicks  hatching  every  week  of  the  year. 
Write  for  Catalog  &.  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manaser. 
BDX  A.  HUDSDN,  NEW  YDRK 


HAWLEY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hawley  Lef- 
horns  bad  low¬ 
est  average 
mortality  of  all 
pens  in  Western 
New  York  Eii 
Laying  Contest 
from  1931-193$. 


iSfudia  LUn,  4W  La^ 

New  York  State  Certified  for  23 
years.  R.  O.  P.  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  for  13  years.  Progeny 
tested  for  7  years.  Hawley 
Leghorns  have  consistently 
made  outstanding  records  fof 
LIVABILITY  and  EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

We  specialize  in  Certified  Chicks 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  FOLDER 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


WARREN  W.  HAWLEY,  Batavia,  N.Y, 


3 


y 


WHIT^4i0CK 


■  baby 

■chicks..’  Ia. 


I 

I 


PER 

100 

•7. 

All  Fggs  used  ..re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING . 


PER 

100 


I 


State  Tested  (BWTD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  HOCKS  famous  for  HAPID  GKOWTH. 
EAKLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROOOAIO 

MASS- 


Bkimuomm 

CHICKS 


From  Large  Size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lhs.  Mated  witli  Pedigrecfl  Cockerels.  Extra  quality 
chicks  from  Blood-Tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected 
stock.  At  $10.  per  100:  $47.50  per  500:  $90.  per  1000. 
Sexed  pullets  $20  per  100,  $180  per  1000.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Early  Order  discount. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Kleinfeltersvjlie.  Pa. 


vl 


s 

i 


11/ 

f. 


The  Premier  strain  of  n 
great  dual-purpose  breed. 
Heavy  laver.s  —  wonderful 
I  DflDllCn  DfirUC  fo''  meat.  Hardy  chlclB 
jDntitlLU  nULnD  froi..  our  5.000  Vt.  U.  ft 

’^Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  PuU^ 
and  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  PDULTRY  FARM& 
fj.F.D.  II,  West  Brattleboro.  Vermont 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers.  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "1  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


7,500,000 
KERR'S  LIVELY 
CHICKS! 


That's  a  lot  of  chicks  to  raise 
and  deliver  to  thh  same  cus¬ 
tomers  for  from  5  to  16  years.  But  Kerr 
has  done  just  that  — to  2841  loyal  custom¬ 
ers  who  placed  their  faith  in 
Kerr  Chicks  and  were  never 
disappointed. 

Why  did  they  buy,  year  after 
year?  Same  reason  you  will: 
They  found  the  Kerr  strain  a  money-maker. 
The  chicks  were  lively,  free  y 

from  Pullorum,  ready  to  grow  'h. 

into  heavy  layers  or  meaty  1 
broilers. 

The  Kerr  guarantee  means 
100%  live  delivery.  We  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  33  years,  delivering 
strong,  lively  chicks  by  mail 
or  to  callers  —  same  chicks  to 
all.  Entries  from  the  Kerr  farm 
have  won  high  honors  in  many 
contests.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in  stock¬ 
ing  your  farm  entirely  with 
Kerr  Chicks.  Their  blood  will 
tell— will  increase  profits  for 
you,  as  it  has  for  others. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  and 
odvance  order  discount  offer. 


vV 


Kerr  Chickeries 


21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you  —  call  foday 

New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamesburg  Binghamton  Dunmore 

Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.l.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyvilie  (Address  Dept.  21) 


/ 
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GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


lEMENTS 

HICKS 


BROS. 

FARMS 


. . 

CLEMENTS 
unusual  Rei;s.  Barred  Rocks. 

White  Rocks.  Clem-Rock  Cross 
chicks  and  Clem-C.'oss  Baby  Pullets. 

Bred  for  profitable  results.  Pullorum 
accredited.  Catalo'f  tells  about  “co-operative 
plan.  Buy  from  CLEMENTS  this  year  and 
of  the  best.  Wiite  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport, 


clean.  State 
savings” 
be  sure 


Maine 


and  Sexed  Pullets 

Leghorns,  New  Hanipshire.s, 

Rocks,  Rieds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  Puiioru 
y  clean  Breeders. 

Guaranty  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount. 
I  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  LIBERTY.  N. 


from  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex 
ed  or  Unsexea  chicks.  Freecircular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

Rt.  3.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


■AMPS HIRES  Famou.s  for  production. 

I— They  re  Oood  1  livability,  auick  CTowth. 
hg,  meat  qualities  and  abundance  of  health. 
Pullorum  Free.  Write  today. 

P.  GADD,  Bex  A,  PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 


(Continued  from  opposite  page) 
known  to  his  friends,  has  earned  the 
respect  and  liking  of  Connecticut  poul- 
trymen  and  of  poultry  leaders  in  many 
states.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  Past-President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Science  Association,  and  Past- 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Association.  He  has  also  served  as 
Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Association. 

— A.A.— 

Moldy  Corn  Bad  for  Hens 

Moldy  corn  makes  poor  feed  for  hens. 
This  warning  is  especially  important  at 
this  time  because  of  a  poor  growing 
season  in  1940  which  resulted  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  immature  corn. 
The  weather  since  that  time  has  been 
none  too  favorable  for  curing,  and 
much  of  it  has  developed  more  or  less 
mold.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  take  a  chance  and  feed 
it  to  poultry,  but  that  is  a  chance  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  take. 


- A.  A. - 

New  Fresh  Egg  Leaflet  Issued 

“Pacts  About  Fresh  Eggs”,  a  new 
and  very  attractive  egg  advertising  leaf¬ 
let  has  just  been  issued  by  the  New 
England  Fresh  Egg  Institute.  This 
new  leaflet  contains  the  essential  facts 
from  the  larger  booklet  “What  You 
Should  Know  About  Eggs,”  published 
some  time  ago.  In  this  condensed  and 
inexpensive  form  it  is  expected  that 
much  wider  distribution  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  than  with  the  larger  booklet. 

The  leaflets  will  be  sent  free  in  rea¬ 
sonable  amounts  to  all  interested  par¬ 
ties,  and  if  desired  in  larger  quantities 
the  Institute  will  gladly  furnish  them 
at  cost. 


This  ij  William  De  Forest,  four-year- 
old  son  of  Mulford  De  Forest,  owner  and 
operator  of  Duane  Lake  Turkey  Farm 
near  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.  De  Forest  start¬ 
ed  raising  turkeys  in  1928,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  start  his  birds  on  wire 
floors.  This  year  he  had  4,000  turkeys. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  from  year  to 
year  in  the  total  turkey  crop  of  the 
Northeast,  De  Forest  believes  growers  in 
this  part  of  the  country  can  still  make  a 
profit  if  they  grow  their  birds  economic¬ 
ally  and  market  them  carefully. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  Mr.  De 
Forest  is  prominent  in  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Schenectady  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  credit  group  since  1934, 
and  feels  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
success  is  the  fact  that  “farmers  have 
the  running  of  it.” 


Oaoember 
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fiame  on  request) 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested 
for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one 
of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 


Early 

Orders 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 


P.  O.  Box  59,  Tel.  645-J2 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


Special  Discount  for  Early 
Orders  for  Top  Quality 
HALL’S  CHICKS 
purebred  or  Hallcross 


OFF,  for  orders  received 
before  February  1st  with 
cash  in  full  for  delivery 
after  February  1st. 


Quality  Stock  is  the  Foundation  of  Poultry 
Profits— never,  never  forget  that ! 

The  most  profits  are  made  by  Poultrymen  who 
buy  the  highest  quality  chicks 


We  are  now  able  to  offer  sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  of  any  of 
our  six  pure  breeds,  also  sexed  Barred  Hallcross.  Send  for  prices  with¬ 
out  delay  and  get  your  order  booked  in  time  to  assure  yourself  of 
wanted  dates  for  your  chicks. 


SEND  for  our  free  catalog — get  some  of  these  BETTER  chicks — compare 
them  with  any  others  you  may  fancy — and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
more  profitable  they  will  prove  on  your  plant  under  your  own  methods. 


Quality  chicks  since  1911.  “Never 
a  week  without  a  hatch”  since 
1927.  Pullorum  free  by  State  test 
since  1927.  Over  59  million  chicks 
in  past  10  years.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Catalog  and  Price  list  free. 


Special 

5% 

Discount 

for 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  |  Jeanette  R.  Shaw,  R.  10,  Loudon,  New  Hampshire. 


New  England’s  Large  Elgg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laying 
pens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog.. 
Write  today. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  or  Started 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

From  Old  Hen  Breeders.  Rugged. 
Large  Size,  Large  Eggs.  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Leghorns.  k  end  for  circular, 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 
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<•  THE  CHERRY 
QUILT. 


iTLake  a  ^uilt! 

Designs  Selected  by  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


i  THE  SNUG  HARBOR  QUILT. 


4.  THE  CHIEF 
QUILT. 


<■  THE  LINCOLN 
QUILT. 


THE  CHIEF:  This  modern  design  is  adapted  from  genuine 
Indian  blankets  and  features  bright  red,  black  and  gray- — very 
striking  colors  which  are  particularly  suited  to  a  boy’s  or  man’s 
room.  By  using  lighter,  pastel  shades,  a  dainty  yet  striking 
modern  effect  will  be  secured. 


THE  LINCOLN  QUILT:  The  original  of  this  unusual  and  handsome 
quilt  was  made  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham, 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  Rockefeller  Estate.  Each  block  consists 
of  a  center  diamond  made  up  of  small  squares;  to  each  side  of  these 
are  added  the  stars  forming  the  corners.  The  blocks  are  set  at  right 
angles  rather  than  straight  up  and  down. 


SNUG  HARBOR:  This  quilt  of  nautical  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  designed  especially  for  a  boy’s  room. 
The  original  was  made  in  two  shades  of  blue 
with  red  boat  and  white  sails.  The  quilt  is  a 
combination  of  patchwork  and  applique.  The 
waves  are  made  with  white  embroidery  floss 
using  an  outline  stitch. 


BLAZING  STAR  pattern  E1103 
(above)  and  SPIDER  WEB 
E1145  (below)  are  easy  enough 
for  even  a  beginner  to  put  to¬ 
gether. 


McGILL  CHERRY  QUILT :  This  is  an  unusually  handsome  version  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  cherry  design.  Bright  red  and  green  form  the  pattern  which  is  appliqued 
to  a  white  background. 


FORGET-ME-NOT  pattern  E1106  is 
highly  feminine,  no'  doubt  about  it. 
Its  outlines  are  dainty  and,  carried 
out  in  the  traditional  pink  and  blue 
forget-me-nots,  it  would  grace  any 
lady’s  bedroom  to  a  T. 


HICKORY  LEAF  pattern  E1104  is  a 
highly  attractive  geometric  design  for 
applique.  It  is  especially  striking  if 
used  as  a  border  with  plain  blocks  for 
the  center,  separated  by  bands  of 
3-inch  binding. 


0  II  ■,  ^  IM  ■  ■■  K  —I 

TO  ORDER  ANY  OF  THESE  PATTERNS,  enclose  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  and 
send  to  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  state  name  of  quilt  or  number,  or  BOTH 
WHERE  GIVEN,  of  pattern  desired. 

^  -  i-|-  II-  -  —  -  -  —  —  -  -  ■  ■■  ^  ^  . 


OLD  MOTHER  GOOSE  (quilt  pat¬ 
tern  E1276)  would  be  wholly  delight¬ 
ful  to  any  child.  Group  the  designs 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  it 
need  not  take  long  to  make  this  quilt. 


liciA,kei 

FLOWER  BASKET  design  No.  E1102, 
may  be  carried  out  by  using  plain  or 
checked  material  for  the  basket  with 
plain  colored  flowers  in  colors  to  suit 
the  color  scheme. 
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“All  Occasion” 

Clothes 


Light,  gay  colors  are  being  shown 
much  earlier  this  year  than  last, 
although  black  and  white,  and  navy 
with  white  will  herald  the  real  spring 
season. 

DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2786  is  the 
indispensable,  all-occasion  frock  for  all 
figures  and  will  be  useful  right  through 
into  Spring.  Sizes  are  16  to  50.  Size 
16  requires  3i/^  yards  of  39-inch  fabric 
for  dress;  214  yards  for  jacket. 

LITTLE  GIRLS’  SUIT  No.  2593  al¬ 
lows  the  little  girl  to  team  or  trade 
jacket  and  skirt  as  she  likes.  Sizes 


“The  reason  /  know  she  can’t  be 
trusted  is  that  she  told  me  not  to  tell 
what  you  told  her  not  to  tell  me,” 


8  to  14.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of 
54-inch  fabric  for  skirt  and  jacket. 

CHILD’S  PINAFORE  No.  3459  can 
be  worn  with  its  own  blouse  or  over 
frock.  Pantie  pattern  included.  Sizes 
4  to  10.  Size  8  requires  1  yard  of  39- 
inch  fabric  for  blouse;  1%  yards  fabric 
with  1%  yards  lace  edging,  for  pina¬ 
fore;  %  yard  fabric  with  114  yards 
lace  edging,  for  panties. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of 
our  latest  fashion  catalog. 


I  Today  in  I 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden  | 

Fireside  Gardening 

This  is  the  time  of  i.he  year  when 
I  do  my  fireside  gardening.  First, 
I  take  stock  of  my  1940  garden — the 
things  that  succeeded  and  those  that 
did  not.  Among  the  bulb  successes, 
not  only  for  1940  but  for  most  years, 
were  daffodils,  large  and  small,  early 
and  late  varieties,  snowdrops,  grape 
hyacinths,  scillas,  crocuses  and  tulips. 

Some  lilies  did  beautifully,  while 
others  did  not  even  come  up.  I  find  I 
must  concentrate  on  those  which  are 
not  seriously  affected  by  mosaic.  The 
old  rust  colored  umbellatum  thrived 
and  multiplied,  as  I  found  when  I  lift¬ 
ed  them  in  the  fall.  The  new  all-yel¬ 
low  one.  Golden  Fleece,  was  a  surprise 
and  delight.  I  bought  an  all-red  one 
called  Vermilion  to  emphasize  my  color 
scheme  still  further.  The  red  lilies, 
coral  and  concolor,  were  all  one  could 
desire.  The  damp  July  caused  the 
leaves  of  speciosum  rubrum  to  spot 
badly.  The  yellow  or  orangy  Willmot- 
tiae,  pardalinum  and  tiger  'performed 
nicely.  I  am  adding  to  this  yellow  group 
Henryi  and  Hansoni. 


The  white  or  near  white  ones  were 
Madonna,  regal  and  Phillipinense.  Al¬ 
though  Japanese  gold-banded  lily  is 
prone  to  mosaic  and  does  not  last 
many  years,  I  have  put  in  another  bulb. 
I  also  have  added  a  late  variety  of 
Phillipinense  in  order  to  prolong  the 
blooming  season  of  that  highly  desir¬ 
able  lily. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  rush  of  late 
May  and  June  bloom,  since  iris,  del¬ 
phiniums,  poppies,  peonies  and  roses 
normally  perform  at  that  time.  There¬ 
fore  the  seasons  which  I  try  to  em¬ 
phasize  are  those  when  bloom  might 
be  scarce — very  early  spring  and  fall. 
Early  blooming  plants  which  I  prize 
are  doronicum,  bleeding  heart,  pansies 
and  violas  and  forget-me-nots,  the 
polyantha  primulas,  golden  alyssum, 
rockcress  and  other  rock  garden  plants. 

For  late  season  blooming,  there  is 
nothing  which  compares  with  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  provided  the  growing  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  at  all  favorable.  In 
1940,  due  to  plenty  of  rain,  mine  flour¬ 
ished  as  never  before.  Not  only  the 
named  varieties  but  the  seedlings  grew 
and  grew  and  grew.  Now  that  excel¬ 
lent  seeds  are  on  the  market,  every¬ 
body  can  have  a  variety  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  blooming  the  first  year  from 
seed,  if  they  only  start  the  seed  early 
enough — in  late  February  or  March. 

Aside  from  chrysanthemums,  annuals 
which  continue  to  bloom  into  the  fall 
are  the  next  best  source  of  color  in  the 
garden.  Petunias,  zinnias,  calendulas, 
marigolds,  sweet  alyssum  and  snap¬ 
dragons  I  surely  would  place  on  this 
list.  The  calendulas  and  snapdragons 
will  even  stand  some  frost.  The  pe¬ 
tunias  and  zinnias  have  their  special 
merits  as  hot  weather  bloomers. 
Portulaca  also  belongs  on  that  hot 
weather  list.  Its  stems  turn  a  beau¬ 
tiful  color  in  the  fall. 


&  When  Colds 
ChokeYouAllUp, 
Cause  Coughing 


Are  coughing  spasms  keep¬ 
ing  you  awake  at  night  and 
making  you  feel  miserable 
all  day?  Is  your  head  so 
filled  up  that  it  feels  ready 
to  burst?  If  you  have  that 
kind  of  a  cold — if  anyone 
in  your  family  has  one — 

THEN  HERE  IS  WELCOME  NEWS! 
Right  at  home  you  can  easily  prepare 
a  simple,  direct  treatment  that  helps 
relieve  such  discomforts. 

All  you  need  do  is  boil  some  water. 
Pour  it  into  a  bowl  while  it’s  steam¬ 
ing.  Add  a  good  spoonful  of  Vicks 
VapoRub.  Then  breathe  in  the  steam¬ 
ing  medicinal  vapors. 

With  every  breath  VapoRub’s  relief¬ 
giving  medication  is  carried  deep  into 


the  breathing  passages  of 
the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 
It  soothes  irritation,  eases 
local  congestion  in  the 
upper  bronchial  tubes, 
helps  clear  head  and  throat,  quiets 
coughing. 

When  you  enjoy  the  results  of  this  medi¬ 
cated  vapor  treatment  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  Vicks  VapoRub  is  used 
this  way  in  so  many  homes. 

Added  relief  .  .  .  Rub  Vicks  VapoRub 
on  throat,  chest  and  back  at  bedtime 
—to  get  the  benefit  of  its  soothing 
medicated  vapors  and  its  comforting 
poultice  action  while  you  sleep. 


“HARRIS  StlDS= 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

The  New  ROYALTY  Petunia  (illustrated) 

Very  large,  wavy  flowers  in  enchanting  combinations--of  velvety  blue  and  white 
in  stars  and  blotches— no  two  just  alike.  Grown  and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  Today  I 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  39  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880. 

- 1941  CATALOCUE  mw/imdif==== 


HOTEL  ROTAL  WORTH  Few  resort  hotels  provide  the 
glamorously  tropical  setting  this  hotel  enjoys  with 
its  commanding  view  of  Lake  Worth  and  Palm 
Beach.  Golf  and  beach  privileges,  fishing.  Excel¬ 
lent  cuisine,  and  service,  and  a  considerate  scale 
of  rates,  suggest  this  as  an  ideal  vacation  spot. 
Kenneth  Arnold,  Manager. 


SARASOTA  TERRACE  The  social  life  of  the  West 

Coast  centers  about  this  modern  hotel  with  its  fine 
facilities  for  day-lime  sports  and  evening  activities. 
You  will  enjoy  Sarasota’s  Gulf  beaches  and  cham 
pionship  golf  courses.  Fishing,  riding,  sailing  are 
among  activities  that  make  this  a  first  choice  vaca 
tionland.  Rates  are  modest.  Ti.mothy  Mgr. 


This  winter  spend  your  Florida  vacation  dif¬ 
ferently— in  a  hotel  noted  for  its  cordial  hospi¬ 
tality  as  well  as  its  excellent  facilities.  Whether 
you  favor  the  East  Coast  or  West  Coast  doesn’t 
matter  for  the  (killier  Florida  Coast  Hotels  pro¬ 
vide  this  choice.  You’re  certain  to  find  one  that 
will  suit  your  needs  perfectly. 

For  further  details,  write  to  the  hotels  direct,  or 
to  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  or  con¬ 
sult  your  travel  agent. 

COLLIER  FLORIDA 
COAST  HOTELS 

George  H.  Mason 
President  and  General  Managir 

Kenneth  Arnold 
Assistant  General  Manager 


HOTEL  MiNlTEE  RIVER  Located  in  the  delightful 

resort  town  of  Bradenton,  overlooking  picturesque 
Manatee  River.  Rates  are  modest  with  service, 
cuisine  anti  accommodaiions  of  ihe  liighest.  Guest 
rotiim  are  exceptionally  attractive— the  kind  you 
waol  ii  you’re  considering  a  long  stay.  All  sports 
and  every  indoor  diversion.  Harold  Walker.  Mgr. 


MANATEE  RIVER 

SARASOTA  TERRACE 

Bradenlvn 

Sarasota 

TAMPA  TERRACE 

FLORIDAN 

Tampa 

Tampa 

ROYAL  WORTH 

DIXIE  COURT 

West  Palm  Beacli 
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The  Old  Squire’s  Clocks 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Thanksgiving  was  approaching,  and 
a  day  or  so  before  that  day  Addison 
and  Ellen  went  quietly  up  to  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  wound  up  all  those  clocks,  then 
with  a  goose  feather  and  kerosene  oil 
touched  up  the  works  so  that  they 
would  run.  The  clocks  had  been  there 
so  long  that  some  of  them  could  not  be 
made  to  run  at  all;  but  they  fixed  up 
about  sixty  of  them  so  that  they  could 
be  started  if  the  pendulum  was  given 
a  swing. 

What  they  did  next  was  to  set  twen¬ 
ty  of  them  at  eleven  o’clock,  ten  more 
at  one  minute  past  eleven,  ten  more 
at  two  minutes  past  eleven,  and  all 
the  rest  at  three  or  four  minutes  past 
eleven. 

At  the  old  farm  we  always  used  to 
have  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Addison’s 
plan  was  to  go  to  the  garret  just  be¬ 
fore  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  set  all 
those  clocks  going,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  had  got  well  along  with  our  dinner, 
and  every  one  was  feeling  in  a  good 
and  thankful  mood,  they  would  begin 
striking  twelve,  in  platoons,  so  to 
speak,  and  keep  it  up. 

None  of  us  knew  anything  about  this, 
however,  except  Addison  and  Ellen. 
They  had  thought  best  to  keep  it  quiet; 
for  we  had  three  nieces  of  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  visiting  us  that  week  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  a  girl  named  Mary  Totherly, 
a  distant  relative,  who  was  then  at¬ 
tending  school  at  Hebron  Academy, 
about  a  day’s  drive  from  the  old  place. 
According  to  grandmother’s  custom, 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table  was  set 
in  the  sittingroom,  the  largest  room  in 
the  farmhouse.  A  door  opened  from  it 
into  the  front  hall;  and  after  we  had 
all  been  at  table  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  turkey  was  well  disposed 
of  and  the  plum  pudding  was  brought 
on,  Ellen  suddenly  exclaimed  against 
the  heat  of  the  room. 

“Do  please,  grandmother,  let’s  have 
the  door  into  the  hall  open,”  she  said. 

“Why,  yes,  child,  if  you  are  too 
warm,”  replied  the  old  lady.  So  up 
rose  Ellen  and  set  the  d^cr  wide  open. 
Addison  had  already  left  the  door  to 
the  attic  stairs  ajar. 

The  plum  pudding  followed  the  tur¬ 
key,  as  usual;  the  mince  pie  was  be¬ 
ing  handed  round,  and  grandmother 
was  beaming  on  her  company,  and  the 
old  squire  was  turning  a  joke  on  for¬ 
mer  dinners  at  the  farm,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  a  horological  commotion  broke  loose 
in  the  garret. 

Twenty  clocks,  all  starting  in  to 
strike  at  once,  raised  a  tremendous  tin¬ 
tinnabulation.  Everybody  at  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner-table^ — save  Addi¬ 
son  and  Ellen — sat  up  in  astonishment. 

Dong!  dong!  dong!  Ding!  ding!  ding! 
Dang!  dang!  dang!  on  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  keys,  with  new  ones  breaking  in! 

The  old  squire’s  hearing  was  not 
what  it  had  once  been.  He  looked  first 
one  way,  then  another,  and  then  out 
of  the  window.  “Seems  to  me  I  hear 
music,”  said  he.  “Where  is  it?  Has 
anybody  hired  a  brass  band?” 

But  grandmother  exclaimed,  “For 
mercy’s  sake,  what  ails  the  clock?” 

There,  came  a  little  lull,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  the  next  platoon  opened  on  yet  a 
different  key,  some  striking  fast,  some 
slow! 

“Appear  to  have  lost  the  time!”  the 
squire  remarked,  with  his  hand  up  to 
his  best  ear. 

“Joseph!”  grandmother  exclaimed, 
severely.  “That’s  clocks  striking.  Can’t 
you  hear?  And  it  isn’t  the  kitchen 
clock,”  she  added,  with  a  perplexed 
look. 

By  that  time  Wealthy,  Molly  Tother¬ 
ly.  Halse  were  up  from  the  table  and 
in  the  hall,  investigating;  the  rest 
of  us  sat  spellbound.  For  by  this  time 
jrfatoon  number  three  had  got  at  it; 


PART  II. 


Cling!  cling!  cling!  Clong!  dong!  dong! 
Clung!  clung!  clung! 

Our  relatives  from  Connecticut  were 
amazed;  but  Addison  and  Ellen  now 
turned  from  the  table,  to  keep  from 
shouting  with  laughter.  Halstead  and 
Theodora  ran  upstairs,  then  came  rush¬ 
ing  down  again. 

“It  is  in  that  old  closet,  up  garret!” 
Halse  cried.  “Sounds  as  if  more  than 
fifty  clocks  were  striking  at  once  in 
there!”  for  all  the  rest  had  now  start¬ 
ed  in,  as  if  executing  a  grand  finale, 
for  which  the  previous  efforts  had  been 
merely  the  overture!  But  no  sooner 
had  grandmother  heard  the  word  gar¬ 
ret  then  she  turned  quite  pale.  The 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


old  squire  was  out  in  the  hall.  Theo¬ 
dora  came  hastily  round  to  the  back 
of  grandmother’s  chair.  “NO,  no!”  she 
whispered  in  her  ear.  “It  is  just  one 
of  Ad’s  pranks,”  at  which  the  old 
lady  sat  up. 

“Oh,  the  rogue!”  she  cried,  and  then 
she  began  to  laugh,  and  laughed  till 
she  was  breathless. 

“Come  back  here,  father!”  she  finally 
called  to  grandfather.  “They  have 
found  your  load  of  clocks  at  last.” 

The  old  squire  returned  to  the  table, 
looking  a  little  queer. 

“We  found  them  almost  by  acci¬ 
dent,”  Theodore  explained,  hurriedly. 
“We  didn’t  really  mean  to  pry  into 
anything.” 

“But  do  tell  us,  grandmother,  how 
there  came  to  be  so  many  of  them!” 
cried  Wealthy. 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  for  me  to  tell!”  cried 
grandmother,  airily.  “They  are  not 
my  clocks.  You  will  have  to  ask  your 
grandfather  about  that.” 

“Oh,  tell  us,  grandfather!”  Wealthy 
exclaimed. 

Never  had  we  seen  the  old  squire  so 
embarrassed;  he  looked  actually  sheep¬ 
ish. 


“You  will  have  to  tell  them  now, 
Joseph!”  cried  grandmother,  exultant¬ 
ly.  “You  will  have  to  own  up  to  those 
clocks  now!”  She  fell  to  laup'hing 
again. 

But  he  would  not  enter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  much  length.  “Oh,  I  took  a 
consignment  of  clocks  off  a  man’s 
hands  once,”  said  he,  in  an  offhand 
tone.  “They  didn’t  sell  quite  as  well  as 
I  thought  they  might.  And  those  you 
saw  upstairs  were  some  I  had  left 
over.’” 

“Yes,”  said  grandmother,  with  in¬ 
tense  irony.  “Just  a  few  clocks  left 
over!  That’s  all!”  and  she  relapsed 
into  another  fit  of  laughter.  Clearly, 
she  considered  that  the  old  squire’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  transaction  was  wholly 
inadequate. 

But  here  Addison,  who  had  been 
watching  his  chance,  put  in  a  word. 
“Those  are  pretty  good  clocks,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “They’re  a  little  out  of  style, 
but  I  think  I  could  sell  them.  What 
will  you  take  for  the  lot,  sir?” 

“Before  there’s  any  trading  done,” 
said  grandmother,  “I  want  to  say  that 
I’ve  got  a  black  silk  dress  and  a  set 
of  furs  sunk  somewhere  in  those 
clocks.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Ruth,  that’s  so,  that’s  so,” 
replied  the  old  squire,  hastily.  “You 
shall  have  all  that  the  clocks  bring.” 

With  that,  Addison  addressed  him¬ 
self  more  particularly  to  grandmother. 
“What  do  you  say,  grandmother,  to 
about  a  dollar  apiece  for  those  clocks?” 

But  she  had  dealt  with  too  many 
tin  peddlers  in  her  day  to  be  caught 
napping.  “That’s  not  ■  enough,”  she 
said.  “But  as  it  ts  all  in  the  family, 
Addison,  if  you  will  give  me  a  hundred 
dollars,  you  may  have  them  and  no 
more  said.” 

Addison  hastily  consulted  with  Ellen 
and  the  rest  of  us.  We  all  went  up¬ 
stairs  and  looked  again  at  the  clocks. 
It  seemed -a  promising  speculation;  so 
we  wound  up  that  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  a  bargain  for  the  old  squire’s 
clocks,  all  amidst  much  hilarity  on  the 
part  of  our  guests. 

The  next  day  we  bought  two  pounds 
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WAR  mws 

“Few  casualties  today,”  the  paper  said, 
“Some  women  walking  down  a  country 
road 

Were  injured.  .  .  .”  Did  you  hear  the 
bombs  explode,  j 

Shot  targetless  from  airplanes  over-  : 
head? 

What  errand  took  you  down  the  road  ^ 
that  day?  ! 

Were  children  waiting  somewhere 
’round  the  bend? 

Our  minds  recoil  in  horror  at  day’s  end, 

A  shambles  of  the  dear  familiar  way. 

There  was  a  code,  “Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  first,” 

But  now,  despite  the  valor  of  their  , 
men. 

They’re  first  in  terror  and  in  pain.  C 
That  timeless  credo  seems  to  be  re-  \ 
versed. 

I  would  that  women  everywhere  might  ' 
find  release. 

Might  walk  securely  down  a  road  I  , 
know,  V 

Where  tall  trees  bend  and  waving  i 
grasses  grow;  t 

The  road  that  leads  to  peace.  ‘ 

— Mrs.  Myra  8pratford,  l' 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  J 
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of  castanea  nuts,  pressed  out  the  oil  !_ 
with  a  warm  fiatiron  and  then,  with-  ( 
out  taking  the  works  apart,  oiled  all  S 
those  clocks  as  well  as  we  could.  ^We 
also  bought  a  quart  of  varnish,  and 
Addison  and  Theodora  varnished  the 
cases. 

By  this  time  it  was  good  sleighing; 
and  on  the  following  Monday  morning 
Addison  and  I  set  off  with  fifteen  of  fi 
the  clocks  packed  carefully  in  the  back  J 
of  the  “gristmill  pung,”  to  peddle  them  | 
out.  After  much  discussion  on  all  I 
sides,  we  had  fixed  the  retail  price  at  f 
three  dbllars  and  fifty  cents  each.  | 

“Now  talk  up  to  people,”  grand-  E 
mother  exhorted  us,  from  the  piazza  I 
steps,  as  we  drove  away.  “Those  are  I 
good  clocks,  and  you  must  tell  people  3 
so.”  a 

The  old  squire  was  there,  too.  He  | 
said  nothing,  but  smiled  broadly.  Very  if 
likely  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  fruit-  | 
less  efforts  to  sell  those  same  clocks  ^ 
thirty  years  before.  9 

Apparently,  too,  times  had  not  | 
changed  very  much.  We  called  at  | 
every  house  that  we  came  to  that  day,  | 
and  made  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  S 
through  three  adjoining  towns.  ^^^1 
every  family  appeared  to  have  quite  H 
as  many  clocks  as  were  needed,  al-J 
'  though  we  ha(i  numerous  invitations  to  | 
repair,  oil  and  regulate  clocks.  One|| 
woman  bargained  for  a  clock,  but  did,^ 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  In 
fact,  the  shortage  of  money  which  fol-  3 
lowed  the  Civil  War  had  already  made  d 
itself  felt.  IfS 

We  did  not  sell  a  clock  that  day,|g 
and  returned  home  discouraged.  Thet’S 
old  squire  sat  and  smiled  to  hear  usi ) 
tell  of  it.  But  grandmother  cheered  usi  ; 
up.  We  set  off  again  the  next  morn-i  .« 
ing,  and  that  day  we  actually  sold  one!  ^ 
clock ! 

The  next  day  a  man  offered  us  tenf  ^ 
bushels  of  oats  for  a  clock.  We  tooli|  ^ 
them  and  went  home.  The  transaction 
gave  us  an  idea.  The  old  squire  could  M 
use  the  oats  at  his  two  logging  camps- * 
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— o^theLazy  Farjnj 

WINTER  days  I  like  to 
go  a-huntin’  rabbits  in  the 
snow.  I  like  to  see  a  cotton¬ 
tail  hop  out  the  corn  shocks, 
then  he’ll  sail  across  the  snow, 
a-goin’  brisk;  he’ll  give  his  lit¬ 
tle  tail  a  whisk  and  off  he  goes 
with  all  his  vim,  speed  laws 
don’t  mean  a  thing  to  him. 

With  my  old  shotgun  on  my 
arm,  I  like  to  tramp  about  the 
farm;  when  rabbit  tracks  are 
on  the  snow  it’s  fun  to  see 
them  bunnies  go  a-hoppin’  off, 
as  like  as  not  they’re  some¬ 
where  -else  when  I  have  shot. 

They  wave  their  tails  as  if  to 
say,  “You’ll  have  to  try  some 
other  day.”  But  even  if  I 
tramp  all  day  without  no  rab¬ 
bits,  anyway  I  have  my  exer¬ 
cise  and  fun,  and  appetite 
when  day  is  done. 

Then  if  I  git  a  lucky  shot, 
a  rabbit  stew  is  in  the  pot; 

Mirandy  Jane  can  surely  do 
some  wondrous  things  with 
rabbit  stew,  when  she  has  sea¬ 
soned  it  quite  right  the  odor 
is  just  sheer  delight,  and  when 
she  sets  it,  steamin’  hot,  be¬ 
fore  you  right  from  out  the  pot,  there  ain’t  a  thing  I  could  desire,  except  to 
doze  before  the  fire  when  I  have  filled  up  on  that  stew.  There  ain’t  a  thing 
I  love  to  do  like  huntin’  rabbits  when  the  sun  is  shinin’  on  the  snow,  it’s  fun 
to  watch  old  Rover  hump  his  back  and  try  to  outrun  some  old  jack.  He  alius 
gits  beat  in  the  race,  that  rabbit  puts  him  in  his  place,  but  he  will  alius  try 
again  and  that’s  a  lesson  for  us  men.  That  dog  don’t  know  when  he  is  beat, 
and  if  we  never  knew  defeat,  like  him  we’d  be  right  stout  of  heart  and 
keep  on  doin’  our  full  part. 
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We  agreed  on  an  exchange  with  him; 
and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  we  sold 
five  more  clocks  for  oats  and  corn. 

The  following  week  we  “dickered” 
clocks  for  about  everything  in  the  way 
of  farm  products,  and  even  exchanged 
clocks  for  cosset  sheep,  which  we 
brought  home  to  the  old  squire’s  barn, 
aot  wholly  to  his  satisfaction,  for  they 
had  to  be  fed  there. 

We  also  “swapped”  four  clocks,  each 
for  a  cord  of  wood,  delivered  in  the 
Ullage  seven  miles  from  the  farm, 
where  we  sold  it. 

But  we  grew  so  tired  of  such 
peddling  that  to  this  day  I  cannot  en- 
lure  the  sight  of  a  clock  with  a  wedge 
shaped  top.  We  persevered,  however, 
and  canvassed  nearly  the  whole  home 
:ounty.  We  swapped  clocks  for  watches 
and  revolvers,  and  exchanged  watches 
and  revolvers  for  poultry,  and  even  for 
l^ewfoundland  pups.  We  brought  home 
almost  every  imaginable  thing,  alive 
or  dead,  that  the  county  produced, 
grandmother  and  the  gii'ls  usually 
hastened  forth  to  meet  us  at  night, 
when  we  arrived  at  home;  and  the  old 
lady  would  starid  and  laugh  until  she 
was  quite  helpless,  to  see  us  unload. 

Addison  went  on  every  trip;  he  was 
chief  salesman.  Halstead  and  I  took 
turns  going  with  him.  The  queerest 
trade  of  all  was  a  clock  for  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  beans  and  a  “coon  cat.” 
Once  we  swapped  ^  clock  for  an  old 
cook  stove,  and  were  cheated  that  time. 
On  another  day  we  traded  a  clock  for 


Young  Hopeful 

By  Julia  Lounsbery  Wallace 

The  fresh,  rosy  New  Year 
Comes  bouncing  in  hopefully. 
Full  of  new  plans  that  will 
Set  the  world  right. 

Let’s  not  run  him  'round 
As  we  did  Nineteen  Forty, 
With  nothing  but  worries 
All  day  and  all  night.  " 

Let’s  send  him  out  wiser. 

But  happy  and  mellow; 

Let’s  not  disillusion 
The  poor  little  fellow! 


a  firkin  of  butter  which  proved  rancid. 

Yet  even  by  the  middle  of  January 
we  had  disposed  of  but  forty-seven 
clocks.  The  old  squire,  in  1837,  could 
hardly  have  been  more  heartily  sick 
of  the  clock  business  than  we  were. 

On  February  16th  we  still  had  twen¬ 
ty  clocks  on  hand.  Upon  that  morn¬ 
ing  Addison  and  I  set  off  with  them  to 
drive  to  the  town  of  Buckfield,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  home;  for  by  this  time 
we  had  canvassed  all  the  nearer  terri¬ 
tory,  some  of  it  two  or  three  times. 

It  was  a  bitter  winter  day.  The 
wind  blew  and  the  roads  were  so  badly 
drifted  that  we  were  till  sunset  going 
twenty-five  miles,  with  our  pung  and 
span  of  farm  horses.  I  never  suffered 
more  from  cold  than  on  that  day. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Make  a  Life  for  Yourself 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  been  married  12 
j^ears  to  a  man  who  has  a  very  winning 
way  with  women.  He  is  a  salesman,'  40 
years  .of  age.  I  am  32  and  we  have  a 
child  ten  years  of  age. 

My  husband  is  a  good  provider,  pays 
his  bills,  and  doesn’t  drink.  But  he  con¬ 
tends  that  since  he  supports  me  he  has 
a  right  to  go  out  with  other  women,  if 
he  so  desires  and  lately  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  has. 

If  he  works  and  supports  me,  I  also  am 
no  shirker.  I  make  all  my  own  bread, 
do  all  my  cooking,  washing,  'etc.  Also 
my  papering,  painting,  varnishing,  be¬ 
sides  writing  out  letters  on  his  accounts 
and  cleaning  machines  for  him.  It  all 
keeps  me  so  busy  that  I  do  not  have 
much  of  a  social  life. 

I  am  perfectly  true  to  him  and  he’s  the 
only  man  in  my  life,  but  he  never  shows 
me  any  affection  and  never  praises  me ; 
always  finds  fault  if  things  don’t  just 
suit  him.  He  never  takes  me  anywhere, 
although  he  has  no  objection  to  my  go¬ 
ing  places  alone.  He  says  he  can’t  live 
my  life  for  me. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  husband,  implor¬ 
ing  him  to  be  true,  which  I  suppoSjC  is  a 
mistake.  Please  advise  me. — Mistreated. 


Your  husband’s  philosophy  is  very 
faulty.  He  does  not  have  a  right  to 
go  out  with  other  women,  so  long  as  he 
supports  you,  pays  his  bills  and  doesn’t 
drink.  There  are  moral  and  legal  ties 
binding  him  to  his  marriage  vows  and 
to  you,  even  though  affection  and  senti¬ 
ment  no  longer  do  so. 


^  You  have  all  the  arguments  on  you 
side  —  but  how  to  make  them  stick  ti 
this  type  of  a  husband  is  hard  to  figuri 
out. 

I  think  there  are^three  paths  womei 
may  take  in  marriages  such  as  yours 
You  may  either  shut  your  eyes  to  you. 
husband’s  philanderings  and  go  on  fo: 
the  sake  of  having  a  home;  you  ma^ 
leave  him  for  a  while;  or  you  ma’ 
threaten  him  with  a  divorce.  I  believi 
usually  that  men  such  as  you  describ( 
want  to  “have  their  cake  and  eat  it 
too,”  and  they  would  fight  shy  of  anj 
break  occurring  in  their  comfortabL 
home  life.  If  you  can  put  up  such  i 
threat,  anj^  make  your  story  real,  i 
may  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

'  that,  I  mean,  it  may  deter  hin 
^rom  his  philandering  course.  How  t< 
force  him  to  a  return  in  love  and  af' 


fection  to  you  is  something,  alas,  that  I 
cannot  tell  you.  There  is  nothing  more 
dead  than  dead  love  —  and  it  does 
sometimes  die  between  husband  and 
wife.  Trying  to  fan  the  (^ead  ashes  in¬ 
to  flame  is  one  of  the  cruelest  tasks 
any  woman  can  have. 

You  carl  always  build  up  a  life  for 
yourself  that  does  not  include  him  as 
a  very  vital  factor,  and  that’s  about 
your  only  recourse,  if  love  is  gone. 
Surround  yourself  with  friends;  culti¬ 
vate  hobbies;  make  yourself  interested 
in  things  new  and  different.  That’s 
about  the  only  thing  a  woman  can  do 
under  such  circumstances. 


— A.A. — 

A  Dispirited  Daughter-in-Law 

Dear  Lucile :  Without  any  warning  to 
us,  our  only  son,  four  months  ago,  calmly 
brought  home  a  wife.  As  he  is  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  set  up  a  home  for  himself, 
they  are  living  with  us. 

Many  mothers-in-law  complain  that  the 
girls  their  sons  marry  are  flighty  and  im¬ 
practical,  too  noisy,  young  and  fun-loving. 
My  story  is  entirely  different.  This  girl 


“7  hate  to  get  you  up  this  time  of 
night,  but  Bessie’s  already  changed 
her  mind  on  me  five  times  in  the  past 
twenty  years,” 


hasn’t  a  spark  of  life  or  vitality  .  .  .  she 
is  stolid  and  indifferent  to  everything 
taking  place  about  her;  shows  no  aptitude 
for  anything  and  if  she  has  a  brain  in 
her  head,  she  hasn’t  yet  shown  any 
signs  of  it. 

She  goes  around  the  house  silent  and 
glum;  displays  no  initiative  in  anything 
and  if  I  point  out  to  her  some  little  task 
she  can  do,  she  does  it  without  a  word, 
then  goes  and  sits  down  and  lapses  into 
her  usual  blank  mood.  She  follows  me 
around  the  house  with  her  big  eyes  which 
register  neither  approval  nor  disapproval. 
I  don’t  know  what  she  thinks  about  any¬ 
thing. 

Lucile  .  .  .  she’s  driving  me  crazy.  I 
don’t  know  what  my  son  sees  in  her. 
They  talk  very  little  and  don’t  act  at  all 
like  you’d  expect  young  married  folk  to 
act.  It’s  a  peculiar  situation.  Have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make?  —  Mother-in- 
Law. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  it  or  to 
the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  The  other  fellow  always  has 
to  do  it  all.  Seemingly,  you’ve  drawn 
such  a  person  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

About  all  I  can  tell  you  is  to  keep 
trying  .  .  .  maybe  you’ll  strike  the  thing 
she’s  interested  in,  someday.  Perhaps 
she  has  had  an  unhappy,  repressed 
girlhood  and  can’t  realize  that  it  is  all 
right  for  her  to  laugh  and  talk  and  act 
young  and  gay.  Encouragement  from 
you  may  win  her  from  her  heavy  ways 
to  some  extent. 

If  you  decide,  however,  that  there’s 
absolutely  nothing  further  you  can  do, 
you’d  as  well  not  worry  about  it. 
Often  people  of  this  disposition  are  hap¬ 
piest  when  left  alone  .  .  .  although  I 
can  understand  that  it  isn’t  fun  to 
have  such  a  presence  in  the  house. 

The  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  help 
them  into  a  home  of  their  own  as  soon 
as  possible.  Given  sole  responsibility, 
she  may  pep  up  and  act  differently. 

— A.A. — 

Return  to  Him 

Dear  Lucile:  Last  summer  I  went  with 
a  young  man  who  seemed  very  nice  and 
pleasant  and  came  very  often  to  see  me. 
We  were  married  in  the  fall  and  I  began 
to  see  a  change  in  him.  .  He  goes  to 
dances,  to  play  cards  and  in  fact,  goes 
out  about  every  night.  He  started  this 
the  night  we  were  married.  He  hasn’t 
been  working  much  and  spends  the 
money  entirely  on  himself.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  live  with  his  mother  or  be 
separated.  I  thought  things  would  per¬ 
haps  be  better  if  I  stayed  with  my  people 
and  he  with  his,  so  went  home. 

I  am  expecting  a  baby  and  I  am  very 
worried  as  to  what  to  do.  I  worked  a  few 
weeks  to  get  enough  for  the  baby  clothes 
but  have  nothing  at  all  toward  the  doctor 
bills. 

My  husband  does  not  write  or  come 
over.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him 
for  five  weeks,  although  he  lives  only  a 
few  miles  from  here.  My  family  is  goo(i 
to  me  but  they  are  only  poor  people  and 
I  really  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn 
because  in  spite  of  everything  I  love  him 
dearly  and  would  love  to  be  with  him. 

I  hope  you  can  advise  me  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  step  to  take. — Worried 
Wife. 

I  think  you  should  return  to  your 
husband  at  his  home,  else  it  may  be 
hard  to  get  him  to  take  any  interest  in, 
or  financial  responsibility  for,  the  baby 
you  are  expecting.  It  hardly  seems 
fair  for  your  folks  to  assume  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  your  bills,  as  they  tvill  likely  be 
forced  to  do,  if  you  are  with  them  at 
the  time  your  baby  is  born.  If  you  are 
living  with  your  husband,  he  will  have 
to  assume  responsibility,  whether  he 
ever  gets  them  paid,  or  not. 

Too,  if  you  fear  his  interest  in  you 
is  flagging,  it  is  dangerous  leaving  him 
in  this  way,  for  he  might  take  a  no¬ 
tion  to  sue  for  divorce,  on  the  grounds 
that  you  deserted  him.  .  .  “left  his  bed 
and  board,”  I  believe  is  the  legal  term. 
As  you  say  you  still  care  for  him  deep¬ 
ly,  you  would  not,  therefore,  want  any 
divorce  proceedings  started. 

I  think  you  should  return,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  unpleasant  things  may  be. 
Perhaps  they  will  change,  when  the 
baby  arrives. 


Aladdin 

Light  is 

NOT 

expensive 


Let's  not  wait  longer 

for  Modern  Light 

■  - 


^12?  allowed/^A  any  Lamp 


Your  Aladdin  dealer  will  deduct  $1  from  the 
price  of  any  new  Aladdin,  if  you  turn  in  an  old 
lamp.  You'll  love  the  abundant  white  light  of 
Aladdin.  Unsurpassed  by  electricity  for  steadi¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Find  out  how  easily  and 
cheaply  Aladdins  can  be  converted  to  electric 
use.  Don’t  put  off  having  modern  white  light. 
Eyes  are  too  precious  to  strain  by  reading, 
studying,  sewing  with  dim  yellow  light.  Too 
often  this  leads  to  imptiired  vision,  expensive 
treatments,  glasses,  etc.  Aladdin  la  econom¬ 


ical  too.  Bums  50  hours  on  a  single  gallon  of 
kerosene.  Uses  only  6%  oil  and  94%  air. 

Don’t  miss  special  offer 

Dig  up  an  old  lamp  and  get  the 
benefit  of  this  liberal  $1  trade  in. 

Don’t  wait.  Folder  of  the  beautiful 
new  Aladdin  Lamps  and  Shades 
gladly  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

Mantle  Lamp  Company,  Chicago.Ill. 

Aladdin 


—  on  these  economy  trains 

TO  CALIFORNIA! 


Imagine  enjoying  good  meals 
for  90c  a  day  on  your  train 
trip  to  California!  That’s  all 
you  pay  on  Southern  Pacific’s 
friendly  Californian  (Chicago- 
Los  Angeles)  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Challenger  (Chicago- 
San  Francisco).  These  trains 
are  reserved  for  chair  car  and 
tourist  passengers  exclusively 
—  have  stewardess-nurse  ser¬ 
vice,  free  pillows,  lounge  car 
for  tourist  passengers.  For 
details  write  O.  P.  Bartlett, 
Dept.  AA-1,  310  So.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SP 

The  Friendly 
Southern  Pacific 


FALSE 

lEETH 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLATES  made  in  our 
own  laDoratory  from  lUUK  personal  impression.  WORI^ 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer. 


Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

our  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  todayl 

BRIGHTONeTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 
Dept.  526  62S7  8.  Halsta6  Streot,  Chicas**  W. 
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Make  Your 


Reservation  NOW 


Only  Five  More  Weeks  Before  American  Agriculturist* s 
Tour  Party  Leaves  for  Sunshine  Land 


The  above  picture  gives  onlj'  a  faint  idea 
of  the  glamorous  beauty  and  old  world 
charm  of  Santa  Catalina  Island,  “where 
the  mountains  meet  the  sea”  and  where 
the  sun  shines  with  extra  brilliance  and 
W'armth.  This  romantic  isle,  22  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Southern  California,  will  be 
visited  by  our  party  on  March  8th. 


Many  of  the  lucky  folks  who  are 
going  West  with  us  for  a  grand 
three  weeks’  vacation  have  already 
sent  in  their  reservations,  and  we  want 
to  urge  everyone  who  is  planning  on 
taking  this  marvelous  trip  to  let  us 
know  of  their  intention  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  $5.00  deposit  now  will  secure 
a  choice  of  train  accommodations. 
Later  we  may  not  have  enough  lower 
berths  for  all  who  want  them. 


One  of  the  stops  on  this  trip  that 
you  surely  will  not  want  to  miss  is 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  twenty-two 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Large,  luxurious  ocean  steam¬ 
ers  will  carry  us  to  this  romantic 
island  where  the  charm  of  early  Cali¬ 
fornia  still  lives  on.  The  enchanting 
town  of  Avalon,  where  we  will  step 
ashore,  nestles  against  the  side  of  the 
steep  mountains  which  form  the  island, 
and  the  very  air  there  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  imagina¬ 
tion,  colorful  figures  from  Catalina’s 
long  ago  past  remain.  Leading  back 
into  the  mountains  are  trails  first  trod 
by  native  Indians.  Along  the  shore 
are  bays  where  early  Spanish  explor¬ 
ers  anchored  their  ships;  sheltered 
coves  where  bold  pirates  hid  their 
treasure;  and  further  inland  rolling 
hills  where  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
used  to  roam,  as  well  as  deep  canyons 
which  still  seem  to  echo  sounds  from 
gold  rush  days  when  miners  gathered 
there. 

In  the  town  of  Avalon,  present  day 
life  ‘‘flows  along  like  a  song,”  amid  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  and  waving  palm  trees 
that  give  it  the  look  of  a  South  Sea 
island.  The  curving  beach  is  dotted 
with  gay  parasols,  deck  chairs,  and 
sun-tanned  bathers;  and  in  the  crystal 
clear  waters  of  Avalon  Bay  are  anchor¬ 
ed  countless  boats,  large  and  small. 

Our  party  will  reach  Avalon  just  in 
time  for  lunch,  and  after  that  we  will 
have  the  thrill  of  seeing  life  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  through  glass-bottom 
boats.  The  brilliant  fish  and  coral  seen 
on  the  ocean  floor  are  as  weirdly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fascinating  as  nything  you 


will  ever  see.  Interesting,  too,  are  the 
flying  fish  which  soar  above  the  waters 
of  the  harbor. 

Catalina  Island  is  only  one  of  the 
many  fascinating  places  we  will  visit 
on  this  trip,  which  is  practically  a 
grand  circle  tour  of  the  United  States, 
except  for  the  East  Coast.  Included  in 
it  are  the  majestic,  snow-capped 
Rockies,  the  great  West  Coast  cities, 
the  new  Olympic  National  Park,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Monterey  Bay,  giant  trees,  old 
California  Missions,  historic  San  An¬ 
tonio,  New  Orleans — more  places  than 
we  have  room  to  mention  this  time. 
If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  write 
us  today  for  our  illustrated  itinerary, 
which  describes  this  trip  in  detail.  We 


urge  you  to  hurry,  for  the  time  is  get¬ 
ting  short.  'The  tour  dates  are  Feb.  22 
to  March  16. 

Although  this  trip  includes  so  many 
interesting  things  to  see,  it  is  not  a 
strenuous  one.  There  is  very  little 
walking  to  be  done,  as  all  sightseeing 
is  done  in  comfortable  motor  cars. 
Plenty  of  time  is  spent  at  hotel  stops 
where  a  complete  rest  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  Our  escort  looks  after  baggage 
and  all  the  little  travel  details,  so  that 
those  who  go  are  absolutely  free  to  re¬ 
lax  and  enjoy  the  trip  thoroughly.  The 
cost  of  our  “all-expense  ticket”  is  about 
$325. (X),  depending  on  where  you  join 
the  party.  Decide  now  to  come  with 
our  congenial  group. 


The  Soil  That  Feeds  Us 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 


mentioned  to  change  rocks  and  plant 
material  into  soil. 


Certain  microorganisms,  through 
their  activities,  cause  the  formation  of 
acids  which  gradually  attack  the  hard¬ 
est  rocks  and  minerals. 

Iron  compounds,  which  are  abundant 
in  many  rocks,  gradually  oxidize  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  that  is,  under¬ 
go  a  chemical  change,  and  thus  cause 
the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  to  crum¬ 
ble. 


Thus  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
most  important  agencies  which  are 
concerned  in  the  breaking  up  of  rocks 
to  form  soil.  It  may  be  added  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  process  much  organic  matter 
from  decaying  plants  and  animals  be¬ 
comes  incorporated  with  the  rock 
powder  and  thus  a  true  soil  is  formed. 

But  why  such  a  wide  variety  of  col¬ 
ors? 


The  manner  of  formation,  materials 
and  land  topography  have  much  to  do 
with  this.  Low  wet  soils  are  usually 
black  because  oxidation  processes  go  on 
poorly  under  such  conditions.  Some 
soils  are  formed  in  lake  basins  and 
other  depressions  by  accumulated  sedi¬ 
ments  which  contain  much  organic 


Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  your  illustrated 
folder  giving  full  details  of  your  Winter  Vacation  "Tour,  Feb.  22-March  16, 
including  exact  cost  of  your  “all  expense”  ticket. 


Name  — ■ 
Address 


matter.  Later  a  change  in  topography 
causes  the  lake  to  drain,  leaving  a  fer¬ 
tile  plain. 

Other  soils  are  red  or  brown  or  yel¬ 
lowish  in  color  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  iron  or  the  degree  if  oxida¬ 
tion  or  both.  In  central  and  northern 
New  Jersey  are  found  soils  of  an  In¬ 
dian  red  color.  These  are  derived  from 
the  red  shales  and  sandstones  which 
occur  in  these  sections.  Further  south, 
as  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  some  of 
the  soils  are  distinctly  red  because 
there  is  much  oxide  of  iron  (iron  dust) 
on,  or  mixed  with,  the  sand  grains. 
Soils  which  contain  little  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  little  iron  are  usually  grey  or 
white  in  color.  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  New  Jersey  there  are  to  be 
found  soils  which  have  a  slightly 
greenish  tinge  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  mineral  glauconite  (green  sand 
marl).  In  some  of  the  far  western 
states  where  the  rainfall  is  very  light, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  white  almost  like  snow.  This  is 
due  to  the  concentration,  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  of  certain  chemicals — white  al¬ 
kali  it  is  called.  Such  soils  are  fre¬ 
quently  unproductive. 

Soils  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
corn  soils,  wheat  soils,  cotton  soils,  to¬ 
bacco  soils,  truck  soils,  etc.,  meaning 
soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  crops. 
A  better  classification  is  perhaps  that 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
this  method  the  soils  of  a  State  are 
examined  and  mapped  according  to 
types  and  the  Government  issues  maps 
which  show  the  different  types  in  a 
given  area  by  a  difference  in  color.  Ac¬ 


companying  the  map  is  descriptive 
matter  which  explains  the  crop  adap¬ 
tations  and  fertilizer  requirements  of 
the  different  types.  When  not  out  of 
print,  these  -reports  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  or  from  the  various  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations. 

Soils,  like  animals  and  men,  respond 
to  good  treatment.  Powdered  or  ground 
up  rock  alone  does  not  make  a  good 
soil.  To  be  productive  it  must  have 
mixed  with  it  organic  residues — plant 
and  animal  products — which  darken  its 
color,  give  it  a  greater  capacity  for 
holding  water,  cause  it  to  be  loose  and 
mellow  rather  than  tough  and  putty¬ 
like,  furnish  mineral  nutrients,  and  al¬ 
so  furnish  food  for  countless  millions 
of  microscopic  organisms,  many  of 
which  contribute  towards  the  making 
of  soils  and  also  towards  the  enriching 
of  them.  A  soil  without  these  organ¬ 
isms  would  be  a  dead  soil;  it  would  not 
be  functioning  properly,  and  therefore 
would  not  produce  as  it  should.  'These 
organisms  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
farmer’s  silent  but  eternal  servants, 
for  they  work  silently  but  unceasingly 
and  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions. 
Some  living  within  the  plant  roots  are 
able  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
thus  aid  the  plant.  Organisms  of  an¬ 
other  class  sieze  upon  dead  organic 
matter — vegetable  and  mineral  —  and 
convert  it  into  available  plant  foods, 
at  the  same  time  appropriating  such 
as  they  require  for  their  own  use. 

Still  another  class  produces  acids 
which  act  upon  the  rocks  and  minerals 
and  thus  help  to  form  mineral  nutri¬ 
ents  for  the  growing  plant.  But  some¬ 
times  soil  conditions  become  so  unfav¬ 
orable  that  the  organisms  cease  to 
function.  Such  soils  are  spoken  of  as 
“toxic”  or  “poison”  or  “sick.”  When 
such  conditions  are  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  soil  specialist,  it  is  his 
duty  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  trouble 
is  and  to  suggest  remedies.  He  has 
learned  that  in  many  cases  lime  is  a 
corrective  for  toxicity;  under  other 
conditions  underdrainage  corrects  the 
trouble  and  frequently  certain  fertili¬ 
zers  have  a  corrective  effect. 

But  are  there  no  injurious  soil  or¬ 
ganisms?  Yes,  and  more’s  the  pity. 
There  are  those  which  cause  wilts  and 
rots  and  scab,  which  injure  or  destroy 
the  plant.  These  give  constant  battle 
to  the  farmer.  He  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  and  must  dust  and  spray  and 
fight,  and  often  lose  his  crop. 

When  properly  handled,  soils  do  not 
wear  out.  For  20,  30,  and  perhaps  40 
centuries,  the  soils  of  Japan,  China, 
and  Korea  have  supported  a  popula¬ 
tion  much  more  dense  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  now  these  coun¬ 
tries  having  a  combined  area  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  are  largely 
supporting  a  population  of  500,000,000 
people. 

The  soil  then  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  dead  matter,  but  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  life  giving  and  life  con¬ 
taining.  It  gives  life  to  all,  is  not  only 
the  mother  of  all,  but  the  sustainer  of 
all. 
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“How  was  I  to  know  he  meant 


it  literally,  when  he  told  me  I  was  j  > 
skating  on  thin  ice?’^ 
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Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days 


{Continued  from  Page  5) 


farmers,  know  how  to  rake  and  bind 
after  a  cradle?  I  don’t  suppose  it  is 
any  achievement  now,  but  it  was  in 
the  old  days,  and  men  took  a  great 
pride  in  their  ability  to  do  the  hand 
jobs  well. 

Up  to  the  time  I  was  about  14,  what 
time  I  could  be  spared  away  from  the 
home  farm  I  worked  out  by  the  day. 
But  at  that  age  I  told  the  folks  that  I 
thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  out 
in  the  world  to  “seek  my  fortune.”  So 
with  Dad’s  help  I  arranged  with  a 
farmer  five  miles  over  the  mountain  in 
another  valley  to  work  for  $12  a  month 
and  my  board.  In  a  lifetime  of  work 
at  many  jobs,  the  five  months  I  spent 
with  that  man  were  the  worst  and  the 
hardest.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he 
was  interested  only  in  one  thing — get¬ 
ting  about  all  the  work  on  his  farm 
done,  with  himself  doing  as  little  of 
it  as  possible.  He  had  three  horses,  ten 
or  twelve  cows,‘“a  big  maple  grove,  and 
plenty  of  crops.  And  I  did  most  of  that 
work,  homesick  and  alone. 

I  have  always  envied  those  casual 
folks  who  go  through  life  travelling 
most  of  the  time  on  an  even  emotional 
keel,  particularly  those  who  never  are 
bothered  by  loneliness  or  homesickness. 
Of  all  the  diseases,  homesickness  is  to 
me  just  about  the  worst.  Never  will  I 
forget  going  out  one  spring  morning  to 
the  barnyard  of  my  employer,  where 
there  were  the  carcasses  of  three  calves 
which  had  died  and  which  we  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  bury.  I  stood  looking 
at  them  for  moment  and  then  said, 
“Dead!  dead!  dead!  I  wish  I  was  dead!” 
Laughable  now — but  not  then. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  con¬ 
flicting  purposes  in  a  man  that  drive 
him  forth  to  do  things  against  all  of 
the  tremendous  appeal  of  his  emotion¬ 
al  life.  I  didn’t  really  have  to  go  out 
to  work;  I  could  have  stayed  home; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
driven  similarly  all  my  life  to  do  things 
that  I  don’t  want  to  do  because  of  some 
inner  urge. 

But  there  were  bright  spots  during 
that  homesick  summer.  One  of  them 
was  that  big  maple  grove.  For  years 
on  the  home  farm  our  folks  had  al¬ 
ways  tapped  a  big  maple  grove,  and 
made  many  gallons  of  sirup  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  sugar.  There  is 
something  natural  or  primitive,  even 
romantic,  about  going  forth  to  the  first 
outdoors  job  of  the  new  year,  to  start 
the  big  fires  in  the  arches  and  begin 
boiling  the  sap,  maybe  sitting  up  all 
night  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  big 
run.  The  boys  of  our  farm  neighbor¬ 
hood  used  to  gather  in  the  sap  house 
during  the  night  with  their  pockets 
bulging  with  eggs  which  they  had 
stolen  from  their  mothers’  pantries  in 
order  to  boil  them  in  the  big  sap  pans. 
Seems  as  though  nothing  that  I  ever 
ate  tasted  any  better  than  those  eggs 
— when  we  could  find  them,  for  if  you 
left  them  too  long  in  those  pans  of 


boiling  sap  and  sirup  they  seemed  to 
dissolve  and  disappear.  My  employer 
had  a  big  grove,  and  for  a  time  I  for¬ 
got  my  homesickness  in  the  busy  days 
and  nights  of  gathering  and  boiling  the 
sap. 

Soon  after  came  the  spring  plowing. 
Older  brother  had  always  handled  the 
horses  at  home,  and  while  I  had  done 
all  kinds  of  hand  work,  I  had  never  had 
any  experience  with  plowing.  My  boss’s 
farm  was  all  on  a  steep  sidehill — so 
was  the  plowing — and  the  plow  was  an 
old  iron  on  a  stick,  with  a  reversible 
moldboard  which  you  reversed  every 
time  you  crossed  the  sidehill.  The  soil 
was  thin,  there  were  plenty  of  stumps 
and  old  roots,  and  rocks  to  no  end.  To 
those  who  have  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  plowing  with  a  bad  plow  on  a 
stony  sidehill,  I  cannot  describe  the  ex¬ 
perience.  To  those  who  have  so  plow¬ 
ed,  nothing  more  need  be  said.  I  was 
u,  boy  of  14,  thin  and  underweight,  and 
you  can  imagine  how  I  felt  each  night 
when  the  long  day  had  ended. 

One  hot  spring  day  when  I  was  plow¬ 
ing  on  that  sidehill  the  plow  point 
caught  under  the  root  of  an  old  stump. 
Lift  and  tug  and  pull  as  hard  as  I 
could,  I  couldn’t  get  the  plow  loose.  So, 
whining  and  bellering,  I  left  the  team 
and  went  to  the  barn,  got  a  chain, 
came  back,  hitched  the  chain  around 
the  plow,  took  the  team  and  the  whif- 
fietrees  off,  brought  them  around,  hitch¬ 
ed  them  to  the  chain,  and  thus  used 
the  horses  to  pull  the  plow  backwards 
out  from  under  the  stump.  Then  I  put 
the  horses  back  on  the  plow  again, 
yanked  the  plow  back  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  unturned  sod,  started  up  — 
and  caught  the  plow  under  that  same 
root  again!  That  was  when  I  learned 
to  swear! 

It  was  while  plowing  that  same 
piece  of  land  on  a  hot  spring  day  that 
I  heard  a  lot  of  kids  about  my  age 
yelling  around  an  old  swimming  hole 
down  by  the  creek.  Life  seemed  un¬ 
fair  indeed.  I  finally  broke  that  plow 
point  all  to  pieces  on  that  same  side¬ 
hill  and  took  a  tongue-lashing  for  it 
that  still  burns  my  soul  when  I  think 
about  it,  especially  when  I  remember 
that  the  old  devil  took  pay  for  his  plow 
point  out  of  the  $12  a  month  wages 
which  he  paid  me. 

But  I  was  no  angel,  the  proof  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  I’ll  bet  that  in 
the  stonewall  foundations  of  that  old 
bam,  if  they  still  stand,  there  is  a 
broken  dung  fork  which  I  hid  after  I 
had  busted  it  trying  to  pitch  manure 
tied  down  with  com  stalks.  The  boss 
looked  long  and  diligently  for  that  lost 
dung  fork  but  neither  he  nor  I  could 
ever  imagine  where  it  went!  I  have  al¬ 
ways  meant  to  go  back  and  take  the 
stones  out  of  that  wall  to  see  if  those 
broken  pieces  are  still  where  I  put  them 
in  the  cavity,  but  I  haven’t  got  around 
to  it  yet. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Aunt  Janefs  Favorite  Recipe 

Cabbage  is  one  of  nature’s  great  gifts  for  wintertime  salads  and  should 
be  treated  with  respect.  Here  is  an  easy  way  to  dress  it  up  so  that  it  will 
meet  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  family. 

JELLIED  CABBAGE  SALAD 

%  cup  cold  water  I  package  lemon  or  Dash  of  salt  I  medium  onion, 

2  tbsps.  vinegar  or  iime  gelatine  I  cup  minced  cabbage  minced 

lemon  juice  I  cup  boiling  water  I  cup  minced  celery  2  pimientos,  minced 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  boiling  water,  stir  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  add 
cold  water  and  vinegar.  When  slightly  thickened,  but  not  entirely  firm, 
add  minced  vegetables.  Let  stand  until  firm,  cut  into  squares  or  slices 
and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  or  on  shredded  cabbage.  Celery  tips  and  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley  from  the  pot  in  the  window  will  decorate  it  nicely. 

Variations  to  this  recipe  are:(l)  Omit  celery,  using  two  cups  cabbage 
instead;  (2)  %  cup  minced  green  pepper  and  1  teaspoon  celery  seed  may 
be  added.  If  the  peppers  are  lacking,  %  cup  drained  pepper  reli.sh  adds 
color  and  fiavor;  (3)  If  lime  gelatine  is  used,  small  pickled  red  beets  make 
an  attractive  garnish. 


Biureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  JJl. 


Please  send  me  the  booklet,  “ 
More  Out  of  Life-with  MILK, 
and  postpaid: 


PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 
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BEFORE  YOU  CATCH  IT! 


1.  TIME  to  fight  colds  is  RIGHT 
NOW.  Vitamin  A  helps  fight 
cold  infections— and  milk  sup¬ 
plies  it  generously.  Your  sys¬ 
tem  stores  the  vitamin  A  milk  ♦r' 
gives  you  for  future  use! 


2.  “OVER  THE  40  LINE!” 

Be  at  your  best  when 
others  let  down! 
Drink  milk— it  con¬ 
tains  34  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  authorities 
agree  the  body  needs. 


3.  COST  of  balanced 
diet  goes  down, 
nourishment  goes 
up,  with  more  fresh 
milk  in  the  family 
diet.  Drink  milk, 
cook  with  milk. 


4.  WANT  MORE  VITALITY, 

with  less  weight?  Do 
as  the  movie  players 
do.  They  rely  on  fresh 
milk  every  day  to 
help  build  energy, 
control  pounds. 


Splendid  Cough 
Remedy  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  rem¬ 
edy  at  home.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be 
without  it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  compound  containing 
Norway  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its 
prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full 
pint  of  really  splendid  medicine  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love 
its  pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way 
that  means  business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
eases  the  soreness.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sa>  that  you  saw 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modem  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-P,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation — write  today ! 


Don’t  Let  Your  Actident 

Insurance  Policy  Ron  Out 

It  you  nave  been  notified  that  your  policy  i>  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

le  NORTH  CHERRY  ST,,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  TANGERINES,  GRAPEFRUIT  or  mixed. 
1  Bu.  $1.00,  Half  75c.  Oranges  $1.50,  Half  95c.  Exgrau 
I  chgs.  N,  Y.  $1.25,  half  70c.  New  Eng.  $1.35,  half  750. 
i  E.  R.  TURNER  &  SONS,  Growers.  Clearwater,  ns. 


Either  of  these  prizes 
yoors  without  cost  for  simply 
selling  40  packs  American  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds  at  10c.  per 
pack.  W  rile  now  for  FREE  LARIAT,  seeds, 
and  BIG  GIFT  BOOK  showing  70  other  prizes. 
SEND  NO  MONEY -WE  TRUST  YOU. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  INC 
Dept.  E-25  Lancaster,  Fa. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H  E  BABCOCK 


These  notes  are  written  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington 
is  the  city  of  brief  cases, 
spindle-legged  stenographers  hurry¬ 
ing  away  from  their  work — stuffed 
shirts  and  budding  dictators  plotting, 
not  in  smoke  filled  hotel  rooms  any¬ 
more,  but  in  gold  and  marble  offices. 
A  friend  of  mine  aptly  describes  it 
as  a  great  whirlpool.  Swirling 
around  on  the  surface  is  all  the  riff¬ 
raff  of  America.  Deep  down  at  its 
vortex  is  the  irresistible  suction  of 
concentrated  power.  Power  concen¬ 
trated  to  a  degree  unequalled  in  his¬ 
tory.  Power  concentrated  to  a  degree 
which  scarcely  permits  a  realist  to 
believe  that  democracy  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  survives. 

FEAR  GOVERNS 

No  man  can  stay  long  in  this  mad 
atmosphere  and  keep  either  his  sense 
of  proportion  or  his  courage.  Fear 
governs  here.  Eear  of  loss  of  privi¬ 
lege,  fear  of  loss  of  appropriation  or 
office,  fear  of  the  man  in  power,  fear 
of  war! 

No  sane  man  can  view  the  haste, 
the  waste,  the  fear.,  the  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  homely  virtues  here, 
without  depression  creeping  over 

him.  If  we  are  to  save  America, 
we  must  save  not  Congress.,  hut 
the  town  meeting  —  not  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  hut  the 
local  school.  In  short,  if  we  are 
to  remain  solvent  citizens  of  a  sol¬ 
vent  democracy  we  must  do  the  job 
at  home.  Certainly,  we  musn’t  dele¬ 
gate  any  more  power  to  Washington. 
h  has  more  than  the  puny  men 
who  are  its  office  holders  can  di¬ 
gest  already. 

AN  INCIDENT  SOON 

It  is  common  talk  on  the  street  and 
in  the  barber  shops  in  Washington 
that  the  next  step  in  speeding  up  our 
defense  program  will  hinge  on  an 
incident.  Something  which  will  ex¬ 
cite  our  people  and  make  them  mad. 
In  short.  Uncle  Sam  has  placed  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder  and  is  hoping 
someone  will  knock  it  off  so  he  can 
have  an  excuse  to  get  mad.  It  must 


be  irritating  to  the  dictators  to  have 
to  move  around  so  carefully. 

TOUGH  ON  FARMERS 

Labor  in  Washington  is  well  rep¬ 
resented.  Capital  is  looking  after  its 
interests  capablv.  Agriculture  has  Its 
friends  in  the  Administration  and  in 
thr  pressure  groups,  but  in  itself  it 
has  little  strength.  To  begin  Avith.  its 
representatives  are  not  vet  working 
together.  Then  theA^  are  divided  in 
their  aims.  The  btirenucrat  and  the 
educator  AA^ant  an  appropriation. 
With  it,  thcA^  Avill  solve  the  dls  of 
agriculture.  One  farm  organization 
Avants  price  fixing,  another  Avants  n 
managed  currency  —  and  so  on. 

In  the  meantime  such  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  as  training  farm  boys  for 
the  armv  during  the  Avinter.  and  al- 
loAving  them  to  return  to  the"  farm 
during  the  groAving  and  harvest  sea¬ 
sons.  or  moving  some  reserve  feed 
supplies  into  deficit  areas,  don’t  get 
to  first  base. 

WARNING 

There  is  nothmg  in  the  situation 
here  Avhich  justifies  any  great  opti¬ 
mism  on  the  oart  of  farmers,  espec¬ 
ially  on  the  rnrt  of  farmers  in  the 
ISortheast.  There  may  be  a  rise  m 
prices,  but  costs  Avill  rise  nearly  as 
rapidly.  The  only  safe  course  for  us 
to  pursue  seems  to  me  to  be  to  farm 
very,  very  conservativeh’.  Our  aim 
should  he  to  get  out  of  deht  —  not 
to  expand.  The  risk  is  too  great  and 
the  labor  is  not  in  sight  to  handle  an 
expanded  production. 

*  *  * 

Hay  for  Hens 

Since  inventory  time  we  have  been 
through  our  poultry  flocks  and  remov¬ 
ed  approximately  a  hundred  birds  which 
were  immature  or  seemed  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  reducing  our  count  to  2,175  lay¬ 
ers.  Part  of  the  birds  we  removed 
were  sold,  and  part  we  put  in  a  flock 
by  themselves  on  another  farm.  The 
day  after  we  culled,  the  2,175  birds  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  rate  of  exactly  66%. 

I  quote  this  production  not  because 


On  Christmas  Day,  which  by  the  way  seemed  more  like  Easter  because  of  the 
weather,  our  next  neighbors,  the  W.  D.  McMillan’s,  called  on  us  driving  a  pair  of 
two  and  three  years  old  colts  hitched  to  a  suri;fy.  Mrs.  Babcock  snapped  the  above 

picture.  I  present  it  here,  lest  we  forget. 
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Shown  above  is  a  plane  load  of  antelopes  en  rdute  this  fall  from  Pitchfork,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  to  Cake  Placid,  New  York.  What  makes  the  picture  especially  interesting  to 
me  is  that  the  pilot  of  the  plane,  Captain  Jimmy  Allen  who  sent  me  the  picture, 
is  a  neighbor’s  son  who  has  made  quite  a  name  lor  himself  in  aviation  circles. 


it  is  especially  high  but  because  it  is 
made  after  we  have  been  feeding  grass 
silage  and  leafy,  green,  third-cutting 
alfalfa  hay  to  all  the  birds  for  over  a 
month.  So  far _  neither  the  silage  nor 
the  hay  seems  to  have  hurt  them.  And 
how  they  like  it! 

— A.A.— 

Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 

January  3,  1941. 

CCASIONALLY  one  of  my  friends 
in  Roswell  is  given  a  chance  to  go 
over  this  column  and  check  some  of  my 
statements.  Fortunately  to  date  I 
have  not  had  any  trouble  passing  this 
censorship.  However,  being  a  native 
New  Mexican,  lie  has  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  the  heading  which  is  used. 
New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  United  States.  Some 
do  not  recognize,  or  knoAA',  as  yet  that 
New  Mexico  is  a  bona  fide  member  of 
the  forty-eight  states.  This  is  to  as¬ 
sure  him  and  all  of  you  that  “Doaata 
Mexico  Way”  does  not  indicate  that  we 
are  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  rising  prices  of  lambs  and  hogs 
in  the  past  few  days  have  given  us 
quite  a  cheery  outlook.  Our  inventory 
on  New  Year’s  Day  showed  us  with 
fifty-one  shoats,  most  of  which  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  the  next  two 
months.  Running  with  their  mothers 
are  65  pigs  which  we  ha\’e  earmarked 
to  meet  the  July  and  August  market. 
The  same  rise  of  prices  also  saved  two 
young  gilts  from  the  butcher,  swelling 


our  herd  of  sows  to  twenty-two. 

Our  feeder  lambs  have  done  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  We  vetoed  our  plan  to 
push  through  some  of  the  better  lambs,  | 
but  they  have  continued  to  fatten  un-  | 
til  it  will  be  necessary  to  ship  some  | 
next  week.  What  kind  of  a  market  we  | 
will  hit  is  open  to  question,  as  always.  | 
The  lambs  will  be  shipped  from  a  I 
switch  a  half  a  mile  from  the  feed  lot  | 
on  Thursday  night.  They  will  not,  | 
however,  be  sold  until  Monday.  Un-  | 
like  the  New  York  feeder,  who  is  at  | 
most  only  overnight  from  a  market,  | 
we  must  stand  quite  a  shrink.  To  part-  f 
ly  offset  this  we  take  a  fill  of  hay  be-  &■ 
fore  the  lambs  are  sold.  The  fill  does 
not  materially  add  to  their  weight,  but  1 
it  does  add  to  their  appearance.  [ 

Old  “One-eye”  Pete  is  now  nearing  | 
the  end  of  cotton  picking.  After  all  f 
the  open  cotton  is  picked,  a  consider-  1 
able  yield  of  low  quality  cotton  re- 
mains  in  the  form  of  partly  opened  T 
bolls  called  bollies.  Pulling  these  bol-  t 
lies  is  the  best  money  making  job  the  | 
cotton  picker  gets  throughout  the  sea-  | 
son,  and  once  started  on  bollies  the 
picker  does  not  Avant  to  go  back  to 
picking  white  cotton.  We  necessarily 
had  to  pull  some  bollies  before  the 
white  cotton  was  finished.  To  keep 
his  pickers  in  line  for  the  white  cotton 
picking,  Pete  had  to  use  a  little  psy- 
chology.  While  he  doesn’t  know  what  t' 
psychology  is,  Pete  announced  that  the 
pickers  who  wouldn’t  pick  the  white  * 
cotton  would  get  a  nickel  a  pound  less 
for  picking  bollies.  They  all  took  the 
extra  nickel  and  are  now  all  picking  | 
white  cotton,  which  Avill  be  finished  ^ 
this  week,  l 
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This  Business  of  Buying  Chicks 

Service  Bureau  Draws  Upon  Its  Experiences  and  Observa¬ 
tions  for  the  Benefit  of  Poidtrymen 


Naturally  the  man  who  buys 
baby  chicks  wants  to  get  his 
money’s  worth,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  hatcheries  are  just  as 
anxious  that  every  customer  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Most  men  who  hatch  chicks  fig¬ 
ure  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit  on 
first  orders;  they  want  cutsomers  who 
come  back  to  buy  from  them  year  af¬ 
ter  year. 

To  get  satisfaction,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  you  want.  Scattered  over 
the  country  are  some  men  who  pro¬ 
duce  pedigreed  chicks,  doing  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  detail  in  the  form  of 
trap  nesting  and  record  keeping.  Natur¬ 
ally  pedigreed  chicks  costs  more  money 
than  ordinary  chicks,  but  that  is  the 
kind  some  buyers  want.  Then  there  is 
the  small  hatcheryman  who  does  less 
pedigreed  breeding,  perhaps  none,  but 
who  incubates  only  eggs  produced  from 
his  own  flock.  Third,  there  is  the 
hatchery,  usually  larger  in  size,  that 
supervises  very  closely  the  source  of  all 
eggs  incubated.  Finally,  there  are 
some  hatcheries  that  buy  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  eggs  used  and  who,  are 
unable  to  provide  much  supervision  for 
the  flocks  that  produce  them. 

A  Disease  Control  Program 
This  is  a  very  rough  classiflcation; 
but  to  complicate  matters  further,  any 
hatchery,  large  or  small,  may  or  may 
not  follow  a  blood  testing  program  to 
eliminate  pullorum  from  the  breeding 
flock.  To  get  back  to  the  original 
question,  the  first  thing  to  decide  is 
whether  you  want  pedigreed  chicks, 
average  run  chicks,  or  cut  price  chicks; 
chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  test¬ 
ed  until  no  reactors  to  the  blood  test 
for  pullorum  are  found,  chicks  from 
flocks  once  tested  and  reactors  remov¬ 
ed,  or  chicks  from  hatcheries  where  no 
testing  program  is  followed. 

Let’s  explain  the  blood  testing  for 
pullorum  a  little  more  in  detail.  Be¬ 
cause  a  flock  has  never  been  blood 
tested  for  pullorum,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  pullorum  is  present. 
The  flock  may  be  free  from  the  disease, 
but  until  it  is  testecJ,  you  cannot  be 
certain.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
that  if  advertisements  or  literature  put 
out  by  a  hatchery  make  no  mention 
of  blood  testing,  no  blood  testing  pro¬ 
gram  is  followed. 

A  good  many  hatcheries  do  adver¬ 
tise  that  the  breeders  have  been  blood 
tested  and  back  up  that  statement  with 
proof.  However,  if  a  hatchery  does 


Farm  Service  Bulletins 
For  You 

IN  ORDER  to  make  available 
to  readers  more  information 
which  will  help  increase  profits, 
the  editors  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  prepared  several 
mimeographed  bulletins  on  time¬ 
ly  subjects.  These  are  available 
to  any  reader  without  cost  other 
than  3c  each  to  cover  mailing 
and  shipping  costs.  Bulletins  now 
available  are: 

□  No.  101— HOW  TO  RAISE  BABY 
CHICKS. 

□  No.  102— PULLORUM  DISEASE  OF 
CHICKS. 

□  No.  103— HOW  TO  CONTROL 
MASTITIS. 

n  No.  104— HOW  TO  BUY  A  HERD 
SIRE. 

□  No.  105— HOW  TO  CONTROL 
WEEDS. 

□  No.  106— HOW  TO  COOL  AND 
PACK  EGGS. 

Check  the  ones  you  want,  in¬ 
clude  mailing  cost,  and  return 
the  coupon  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-S,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

From  time  to  time  we  plan  to 
make  additions  to  the  list  avail¬ 
able. 


not  state  definitely  “breeders  blood 
tested  until  no  reactors  are  found’’  or 
some  similar  phrase,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  breeding  stock  has 
been  tested  and  reactors  taken  out;  but 
certainly  in  some  cases,  if  a  second  test 
were  applied,  more  reactors  would  be 
found. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  why  a  test 
made  by  a  veterinarian  sometimes 
shows  that  chicks  have  pullorum  even 
though  the  breeding  flock  was  blood 
tested  once.  Do  not  conclude  from 
this  that  blood  testing  is  useless  un¬ 
less  it  is  carried  to  a  point  where  there 
are  no  reactors.  Such  a  test  does  re¬ 
duce  the  infection  and  is  a  definite  step 
in  the  right  direction.  • 

I  might  add  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  takes  this  position.  If  a  hatch¬ 
ery  advertises  “chicks  from  blood  test¬ 
ed  stock’’  and  if,  after  you  have  bought 
such  chicks,  a  test  by  a  licensed  veteri¬ 
narian  shows  that  the  chicks  do  have 
pullorum,  we  believe  that  the  hatchery 
should  make  an  adjustment  on  those 
chicks. 

It  is  good  business  to  order  chicks 
early,  specifying  the  date  on  which  you 
want  them  shipped.  When  you  deal 
with  American  Agrictdturist  advertis¬ 
ers,  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  send  an 
advance  payment,  knowing  that  if  the 
hatchery  should  fail,  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Occasionally,  even  though 
you  order  early,  you  may  not  get  your 
_Chicks  just  when  you  want  them.  That 
is  understandable.  A  hatchery  can 
figure  the  probable  percentage  of  sal¬ 
able  chicks  they  will  get,  but  hatches 
may  run  poor  and  science  has  yet  to 
discover  a  method  of  hatching  chicks 
in  less  than  three  weeks. 

American  Agriculturist  thoroughly 
disapproves  when  a  hatchery  puts  off 
a  customer  from  week  to  week,  know¬ 
ing  all  of  the  time  that  it  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  chicks  can  be  ship¬ 
ped.  As  a  chick  buyer,  you  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  chicks  be  shipped 
when  you  request,  or  have  your  money 
returned.  Where  the  hatchery  adver¬ 
tises  in  American  Agriculturist,  we 
will  back  you  up  in  such  a  demand. 

Guarantees 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees 
its  advertisers.  When  you  send  money 
you  will  get  chicks  or  we  will  make 
good.  Furthermore,  we  expect  and  re¬ 
quire  every  advertiser  to  make  good 
on  guarantees  or  statements  made  by 
them.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
every  buyer  of  baby  chicks  know  and 
understand  exactly  what  the  hatchery 
guarantees.  For  example,  few  hatch¬ 
eries  can  or  will  guarantee  that  chicks 
will  live,  although  some  do  make  a 
definite  guarantee  regarding  livability 
for  a  short  specified  period. 

Incidentally,  a  good  many  hatcheries 
will  go  beyond  their  guarantee  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  customer  satisfied,  but  any  per¬ 
son  who  buys  chicks  should  understand 
that  many  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  hatchery,  and  for  which 
they  cannot  be  held  responsible,  may 
cause  chicks  to  die. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  subscribers 
have  made  complaints  about  chicks  or¬ 
dered  by  them  from  hatcheries  that  do 
not  advertise  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  We  cannot  handle  complaints 
about  baby  chicks  unless  they  were 
purchased  from  one  of  our  advertisers. 

When  we  consider  that  day-old 
chicks  are  delicate,  living  organisms, 
the  wonder  is  that  satisfaction  with 
chicks  purchased  is  so  universal.  The 
situation  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  men 
who  run  the  hatcheries,  and  to  the 
painstaking  care  used  by  them  in  pro¬ 
ducing  chicks  that  live,  grow  and  make 
a  profit  for  their  buyers. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Noel  Cleveland  of  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  Byron  Ennis, 
licensed  agent  of  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company,  is 
delivering  two  checks  each  for  $1 ,000.00  payable  under  the  terms  of 
two  different  travel  policies  carried  by  their  son,  Theron  Cleveland, 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  write: 

“We  wish  to  thank  the  North  American 
for  their  prompt  and  friendly  service  just 
rendered. 

“The  death  of  our  son,  Theron,  shows  we 
know  not  what  tomorrow  may  bring  forth 
Your  insurance  is  a  great  help  when  one 
needs  help  most.” 

$667,715.99 

has  been  paid  to  9,599  policyholders 
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...THE  MAN  WHO  SHORTENED 
A  DAY’S  FARM  WORK  to  an  HOUR! 

r 


But  the  efficient  marketing  of  products  of  the  farms  is  just  as 
important.  The  Dairymen’s  League  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  efficient  marketing  of  milk  in  this  territory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  its  contribution  to  marketing  has  been  felt  in  every  dairy 
section  in  the  United  States.  Efficient  marketing  is  essential,  for 
it  insures  an  income  on  the  farm  which  means  happy  homes. 
And  happy  farm  homes  is  the  best  insurance  of  a  continued  vital 
supply  of  food. 


Published  by 


Oats  were  overripe  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  late  in  July, 
1831.  Men  with  cradles  and  sickles  were  busy  trying  to  gather 
the  harvest  before  the  rains  came.  On  John  SteeVs  oatfield  in 
Walnut  Grove,  a  small  group  of  curious  farmers  gathered  to 
watch  a  new  experiment.  A  crude  hand-made  machine  with 
flailing  wooden  arms,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  was  cutting  grain 
.  — cutting  it  much  faster,  cleaner  and  closer  than  men  had  ever 
cut  it.  Behind  the  machine  walked  a  young  man,  raking  the 
cut  grain  off  the  platform.  He  was  Cyrus  H.  McC ormick,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  horse-drawn  mower  and  reaper — a  man  who  started 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  ever  took  place  on 
the  American  farm,  an  improvement  that  reduced  “a  day's  work 
to  an  hotir.” 


Efficient  Production 
and  Efficient  Marketing 


Without  efficient  marketing,  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  have  the  income  or 
the  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  efficiency  provided  by  modern 
mechanical  and  technical  methods. 

Let  League-member  Abner  Wright 
— 84-year-young  Chemung  County 
historian — tell  you  of  his  first-hand 
experience  with  modern  methods. 

Says  Mr.  Wright: 

“I  can  remember  how  grain  used 
to  be  cut  with  a  scythe  and  cradle. 

It  took  a  good  man  to  cut  and  cradle 
two  acres  a  day.  It  took  an  extra¬ 
good  man  to  follow  along  with  a 
hand  rake  to  tie  and  shock  the 

bundles  of  grain.  After  that  came  the  big  job  of  threshing  with  the  flail 
and  hand  windmill.  I  should  say  it  took  a  day  to  cradle,  shock  and 
thresh  an  acre  of  grain. 

“Today  with  the  combine  we  do  the  same  job — reap,  thresh  and  bag 
the  grain  right  on  the  machine — at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour.  We  have 
reduced  a  day’s  work  to  an  hour. 

“And  we  have  become  more  efficient  in  our  milk  marketing,  too,  I 
think  I  was  the  first  person  to  ship  cream  into  New  York  City  from 
Susquehanna,  Pa.  We  thought  it  quite  a  feat,  then,  shipping  cream  200 
miles  and  keeping  it  sweet.  Now  our  own  Dairymen’s  League  does  it  for 
us — and  it  has  done  a  wonderful  job,  too,  in  stabilizing  markets  so  that 
we  all  receive  a  better  price  for  milk.’’ 


League-member  Abner  Wright,  the 
Chemung  County  historian,  who 
is  almost  84  years  "young." 


Lieut.  Governor  Poletti  of  Nevo  York  State  on  a  com¬ 
bine  in  operation  on  a  Western  Nevo  York  farm. 


ON  farms  all  over  America  modern  efficiency  has  enabled 
farmers  to  produce  more  with  less  labor.  This  efficiency  is 
in  evidence  on  the  thousands  of  dairy  farms  in  the  great  New 
York  milkshed.  By  efficient  methods  dairymen  today  can  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  milk  from  fewer  cows,  and  with  less  labor  than 
was  possible  not  many  years  ago.  Therefore,  by  the  efficient 
production  of  this  vital  food  for  America,  labor  has  been  released 
from  our  farms  for  other  needed  defense  work. 


THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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Dairymen  Ask  for  N e w  Hearing 
on  New  York  Milk  Order 


Court  Upholds  Right  of  Farmers  to  Vote  Without  Coercion 


SINCE  THE  January  18  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  reach¬ 
ed  you,  several  events  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  milk 
producers  have  occurred.  In  the  last  issue  we  reported  that  a 
group  of  cooperatives  had  asked  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  two  things  —  a 
second  referendum,  scheduled  for  January  21,  on  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  suspension  on 
February  1  of  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order  for  the 
metropolitan  area. 

On  January  16,  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  granted  the  injunction. 
In  his  decision  he  held  that  Secretary  Wickard’s  action  in  stating  that 
the  Order  would  be  withdrawn  on  February  1  if  producers  turned 
down  the  amendments  on  the  second  vote,  was  a  threat.  An  attempt 
had  been  made,  he  said,  to  “dragoon  the  voters  into  acting  under 
that  threat.” 

Law  Must  Be  Followed 

Justice  Bailey  decided,  also,  that  the  Marketing  Order  could  not 
be  suspended  just  because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  suspend  Orders  where  amendments,  considered  essen¬ 
tial,  were  voted  down.  It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that  a 
second  referendum  can  be  held  if  conducted  without  coercion  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law;  also  that  the  Secretary  has  the  power  to 
suspend  an  Order  if  he  finds  that  it  does  not  make  effective  the  de¬ 
clared  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  the  law 
under  which  Milk  Orders  are  written. 

On  January  17  an  announcement  came  from  Washington  that  the 
Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order  would  be  suspended  on  Febru- 
ary  28.  Some  dairymen  believe  this  announcement  was  made  in  a 
vindictive  spirit  and  that  it  said  in  effect,  “You  dairymen  secured 
an  injunction,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  has  the  last 
word.  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 

We  do  not  hold  that  opinion.  Rather  do  we  believe  that  the 
announcement  was  technical  in  nature,  and  that  it  paves  the  way  for 
a  hearing  or  conference  where  representatives  of  the  Department  and 
of  dairymen  can  sit  down  in  a  reasonable  spirit  and  iron  out  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  We  will  continue  to  hold  that  opinion  unless  future 
events  force  us  to  change  it. 

The  third  happening  is  that  the  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency  have  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Wickard  for  a  new  hearing.  They  requested  that  it  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dairymen  Want  Order  Continued 

The  announcement  by  Secretary  Wickard  that  the  Order  does  not 
rend  to  make  effective  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  law,  and  that  the 
Order  would  be  suspended  February  28,  increased  rather  than  soft¬ 
ened  the  tension  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  It  tended  to  build  up 
rather  than  lessen  the  resentment  that  a  majority  of  dairymen  have 
felt  over  the  way  this  situation  has  been  handled.  We  regret  that  the 
notice  of  suspension  was  not  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  the 
dOOT  was  still  open  for  some  compromise  by  which  producers  could, 
vwth  reasonable  certainty,  expect  that  a  Marketing  Order  would  still 
DC  in  effect  after  February  28. 


Naturally,  there  has  been  endless  speculation  as  to  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  This  milk  shed  might  be  left  without  an  Order.  We  doubt  if 
that  will  happen,  but  it  is  a  possibility.  A  new  Order  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  submitted  to  dairymen.  It  might  contain  all  of  the  much- 
discussed  and  once-defeated  amendments.  In  this  case,  the  assump¬ 
tion  would  be  that  dairymen  must  approve  it  or  there  will  be  no 
Order.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  Order  might  be  written  containing 
the  defeated  amendments,  but  modified  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
objections  which  dairymen  have  raised.  Of  these  suppositions,  the 
last  is  obviously  the  one  most  to  be  desired  by  dairymen. 

Incidentally,  here  is  something  for  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  to  consider.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  five  million  ad¬ 
ditional  dollars  that  the  proposed  amendments  would  put  into  the 
pockets  of  dairymen.  Some  people  think  that  estimate  is  way  too 
high.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  with  the  amendments,  milk  prices 
would  be  lower  rather  than  higher.  If  a  new  Order,  containing  these 
amendments,  is  put  into  effect  and  prices  during  coming  months 
should  be  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  how  could  this  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  satisfaction  of  dairymen? 

Fundamental  Principles  at  Stake 

Two  things  are  vitally  important  during  the  coming  weeks.  One 
is  to  keep  a  cool  head.  The  other  is  to  keep  your  eye  on  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  and  refuse  to  be  led  off  into  lengthy  but  unprofitable 
discussions  of  details.  The  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
whole  situation  are  so  important  that  they  will  bear  repeating  and 
amplifying.  Here  they  are: 

1.  A  vast  majority  of  dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  want 
a  Milk  Order  continued.  They  feel  that  without  an  Order,  price- 
cutting  will  again  become  prevalent  and  popular  and  that,  as  usual, 
milk  producers  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

2.  Dairymen  believe  that  the  administration  of  a  Milk  Marketing 
Order  is  a  partnership  affair,  entered  into  by  dairymen,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Furthermore,  federal  administration  should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  make  the  Order  function  effectively.  The 
State  Milk  Marketing  Orders  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo  are  working. 
They  are  not  perfect,  but  in  recent  months  there  have  been  no  serious 
difficulties.  This  indicates  to  us  that  were  it  not  for  one  fact,  a  State 
Order  under  the  Rogers-Allen  Law  could  handle  the  situation  in  the 
metropolitan  market.  That  one  fact  is  that  milk,  in  coming  to  the 
metropolitan  area,  crosses  state  lines.  Therefore,  it  seems  fair  to 
assume,  in  this  situation,  that  the  logical  function  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  to  supplement  the  State  Order  by  making 
its  provisions  effective  on  milk  which  crosses  state  lines. 

3.  Dairymen  want  the  right  to  vote  on  amendments  without 
threat  or  coercion,  a  right  which  has  been  sustained  by  court  action. 

4.  Dairymen  believe  that  it  is  their  right  to  vote  on  each  amend¬ 
ment  separately  rather  than  on  a  group  of  amendments  as  a  whole. 

5.  The  uncertainties  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  strengthened  the 
convictions  of  many  dairymen  that  strong  milk  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives  are  essential. 
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When  icy  blizzards  grip  the 
north,  somewhere  it  is  June. 

In  this  big  country  of  ours  — 
every  week  in  the  year — lettuce 
is  ripening  here,  or  tomatoes 
there,  celery  or  cabbage  some¬ 
where  else,  or  strawberries  or 
avocados,  oranges  or  apples,  or 
the  dozens  of  other  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  a  vitamin¬ 
conscious  America  demands  — 
and  gets — every  day  in  the  year. 

It’s  one  of  the  railroads’  jobs  to 
know  just  where  and  when  each 
crop  will  ripen;  to  have  the  right 
kind  and  number  of  cars  there 
to  pick  it  up;  to  know  just  when 
and  how  cars  for  each  crop 
should  be  iced;  yes,  and  often 
heated,  too,  to  prevent  freezing; 
to  rush  these  highly  perishable 
shipments  thousands  of  miles 
cross-country  and  distribute  them 
to  every  city  and  town  in  the 
land  with  the  least  possible  loss 
by  spoilage. 

It’s  a  huge  job.  A  job  that  is  going 
on  somewhere  every  day.  A  job 


that  can  be  done  only  by  the 
closely  knit,  smoothly  working 
transportation  system  of  the 
American  railroads  with  their 
own  steel  highways,  2  3  5,000 
miles  of  them,  over  which  a  vast 
traffic  moves  swiftly  and  surely 
in  any  weather. 

And  this  staggering  movement  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  de¬ 
tailed  below,  accounts  for  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  railroads’  ton¬ 
nage — just  two  per  cent  of  the 
railroads’  service  to  America. 


HOW  THE  RAILROADS  DELIVER 

The  American  railroads  carry 
in  a  year  such  quantities  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
these : 


Oranges  and 

TONS 

grapefruit  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2,349,575 

Fresh  apples  .  . 

.  .  .  .  887,777 

Bananas  .... 

.  .  .  .  880,081 

Cantaloupes  and  melons  208,409 

Fresh  grapes  .  . 

.  .  ,  .  457,383 

Cabbage  .... 

.  .  .  .  247,967 

Onions . 

.  .  .  .  400,453 

Tomatoes  .  •  •  • 

.  .  .  .  315,426 

Peaches  ..... 

.  .  .  .  241,589 

Potatoes  .... 

.  .  .  .  3,193,373 

Carrots . 

,  .  .  .  628,000 

Miscellaneous  Fresh  Fruits 

and  Vegetables  .  .  .  1,264,299 


NOW — TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT.  America’s  railroads 
offer  new,  simple  installment  payment  plan  for  trips 

and  tours.  SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  TICKET  AGENT. 
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GLEnninor 

Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


Following  the  action  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  session  of  the  National 
Grange  in  emphasizing  the  need  of 
greater  youth  participation  in  Grange 
activity  and  more  attention  on  Grange 
programs  paid  to  helping  young  peo¬ 
ple,  several  states  have  already  out¬ 
lined  definite  programs  for  setting  their 
younger  members  actively  to  work. 
To  this  end,  numerous  conferences  to 
consider  the  problems  of  "  outh  have 
been  held  under  Grange  auspices  and 
the  National  Grange  is  preparing  new 
literature  on  youth  helpfulness.  A 
significant  conference  just  held  in 
Rhode  Island  was  one  of  such  instances 
of  State  Grange  effort,  leaders  in  that 
state  joining  with  those  in  other  or¬ 
ganizations  to  plan  greatly  increased 
youth  activity  for  1941.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile- Granges  of 
the  land  is  rapidly  being  expanded, 
many  new  units  have  been  organized 
during  the  past  60  days  and  unusual 
activity  is  everywhere  manifest  under 
the  energetic  leadership  of  the  National 
Juvenile  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Margaret 
H.  Caldwell  of  North  Carolina. 


*  * 


executive  committee,  while  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Everett  W.  Stone  and  several  depu¬ 
ties  are  members  of  the  lower  House. 
The  fact  that  Governor  Saltonstall  and 
Mrs.  Saltonstall  are  both  enthusiastic 
Grange  members  is .  also  a  source  of 
much  joy  to  Massachusetts  Patrons. 

*  H!  * 

CONNECTICUT  darted  the  new  year 
with  a  rush  by  organizing  a  new 
Grange,  January  2,  with  35  charter 
members.  The  new  unit  is  located  at 
Windsor  Locks  and  is  given  the  name 
of  Connecticut  River  Grange  because  of 
its  close  proximity  to  that  river.  The 
organizer  was  Deputy  Gerald  Hayes 
of  North  Granby. 

*  *  * 

FEW  GRANGE  WOMEN  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  better  known  than  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  N.  Sawyer  of  New  H..mpshire,  who 
served  the  National  Grange  as  Worthy 
Ceres  for  four  years.  Consequently, 
more  than  local  interest  attaches  to  the 
meeting  of  Atkinson  Grange  in  the 
Granite  State,  scheduled  for  February 
28,  when  Mrs.  Sawyer  is  due  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  Golden  Sheaf  certificate,  in 
recognition  of  completing  50  years  of 
continuous  membership  in  the  Order, 

*  *  * 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  GRANGE  has 
reelected  David  H.  Agans  as  State 
Master  for  his  11th  consecutive  term. 
Rounding  out  20  years  as  State  Master 
establishes  a  new  record  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  efficient 
leadership  State  Master  Agans  has 
given.  He  is  also  Overseer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 


A  DISASTROUS  FIRE  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  completely  the  beautiful 
home  of  the  oldest  Grange  in  New 
England,  St.  Johnsbury,  No.  1,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  whose  existence  dates  back  fully 
70  years.  The  building  was  a  valu¬ 
able  one,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  a 
very  popular  center  for  Grange  ac¬ 
tivities  in  northern  Vermont.  Steps 

were  immediately  taken  toward  re¬ 
building. 

*  *  -  * 

GRANGES  IN  MAINE  greatly  regret 
the  retirement  of  Frank  P.  Wash¬ 
burn,  who  has  so  long  headed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  that  state. 
Mr.  Washburn  has  been  a  lifetime 

'Grange  member,  mtensely  interested 
in  its  progress  in  Maine  and  a  frequent 
speaker  at  Grange  meetings  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state.  His  department  has 
cooperated  heartily  in  all  Grange  un¬ 
dertakings  for  improving  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  and  bright¬ 
ening  the  life  of  rural  people. 

*  *  * 

THE  INFLUENTIAL  POSITION  in 
public  affairs  occupied  by  the  Grange 
in  Massachusetts  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  score  of  members  of 
the  new  state  legislature  belong  to  the 
Grange.  One  of  these  is  Angier  L. 
Goodwin,  new  president  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  State  Grange 


OF  ALL  THE  GRANGE  installations 
in  Vermont  this  year,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  was  a  big  meeting  at  Hard¬ 
wick,  when  the  officers  of  five  subordi¬ 
nates,  with  a  total  of  70  officers-elect, 
were  jointly  inducted  into  office,  and 
a  great  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  unusual  event.  The  installing  offi¬ 
cer  was  Harold  J.  Arthur  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Assistant  Steward  of  the  Vermont 
State  Grange,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Arthur, 
who  is  Lady  Assistant  Steward  of  the 
State  Grange. 

*  *  * 

GRANGE  MEMBERS  in  southwestern 
New  Hampshire  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  recently  for  one  of  the  most 
unique  occasions  ever  staged  in  a 
Grange  hall.  This  was  the  70th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  of  two  prominent 
members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Guil- 
low.  A  very  interesting  -program  was 
carried  out  in  their  honor,  including 
the  presentation  of  beautiful  gifts,  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  numbers  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  This  unusual  feature  was  put 
on  by  Cheshire  Grange  at  Keene,  whose 
members  are  very  proud  that  this 
worthy  couple  are  on  their  Grange  roll. 

*  *  * 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Granges  are  boosting  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Winter  Apple  Festival,  January 
30  to  February  8.'  The  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  apples. 


Rushville  Grange,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a 
challenge  as  having  the 
largest  number  of  grange 
officers  in  one  family.  Eight 
members  of  the  Gorton 
family  were  recently  in¬ 
stalled  as  officers  in  Bush- 
ville  Grange. 

Seated,  left  to  right; 
Charles  Gorton,  the  father. 
Master;  his  two  grandsons, 
Earl  "afid  Gerald,  Juvenile 
officers;  Jean  Gorton, 
daughter-in-law.  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  steward;  Emma  Gor¬ 
ton,  daughter-in-law.  Lec¬ 
turer.  Pack  row:  Claude 
Gorton,  Executive  commit¬ 
tee;  Frank  Gorton,  Steward, 
and  Howard  Gorton,  Assist¬ 
ant  steward. 
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What  Northeastern  Farmers 

Can  Expect  from  1941 


LET’S  LOOK  first  at  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  farmers  to  do  business  in 
1941,  and  the  first  item  of  course  is  the 

seed  situation. 

Supplies  of  vegetable  seeds  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  smaller  than  usual.  Massa-' 
chusetts  State  College  reports  that 
caulifiower, '  spinach,  carrots,  onions, 
and  radishes  are  the  ones  most  seri¬ 
ously  affected.  Prices  of  these  seeds 
have  gone  up  anywhere  from  50  to  200 
per  cent. 

Seed  corn  grown  locally  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northeast  was  so  full  of 
water  that,  unless  it  was  carefully 
dried,  much  of  its  germination  power 
has  been  ruined  by  freezing. 

There  just  isn’t  enough  seed  corn  of 
varieties  and  strains  adapted  to  the 
Northeast  this  year.  Without  question, 
seed  will  be  shipped  in  from  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  some  Corn  Belt  hybrids  ma¬ 
ture  too  late  to  make  the  best  silage 
in  this  area.  Besides  that,  they  will 
cost  a  little  more  than  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying.  However,  you 


The  next  year  or  two  looks  like  a  good 
time  to  put  buildings  in  shape. 

should  view  with  suspicion  any  seed 
corn  that  is  offered  you  at  bargain 
prices.  You  may  find  that  it  would  be 
costly  even  if  it  were  given  to  you. 

(Editor’s  Note  :  If  you  haven’t  read 
“Buy  Your  Seed  Early,’’  on  page  3  of  the 
January  4  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  read  it  now.  It  explains  the  seed  corn 
situation  in  considerable  detail.) 

It  is  always  a  safe  rule  to  test  out 
the  germination  power  of  your  seed 
corn.  It  is  hard  enough  to  grow  a 
crop  anyway  without  wasting  all  the 
time  and  money  on  poor  seed. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  they  should  be  reasonable 
in  price. 

Grass  and  Legume  Seeds 

Supplies  of  grass  seed  produced  this 
year  are  as  follows :  Alsike  clover 
seed  crop  is  38  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year,  22  per  cent  above  the  ten- 
year  average,  and  ample  to  meet 
needs.  Quality  is  reported  from  good 
to  excellent. 

The  timothy  seed  crop  is  about  16 
per  cent  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
31  per  cent  under  the  ten-year  average. 
However,  the  supply  is  expected  to 
hieet  the  need,  but  at  a  price  higher 
than  in  recent  years. 

The  red  clover  seed  crop  is  about  10 
per  cent  below  last  year,  but  about  55 
per  cent  above  average.  The  total  sup¬ 


ply,  including  carry-over,  is  6  per  cent 
above  last  year. 

Alfalfa  seed  production  is  about  7 
per  cent  above  last  year’s  high  crop 
and  35  per  cent  above  average.  The 
available  supply,  including  carry-over, 
is  6  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

It  is  always  good  business  to  buy 

your  farm  and  vegetable  seeds  early. 

This  year  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  because  of  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  some  of  these  seeds. 

PRICES  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 
Fertilizers 

Northeastern  farmers,  as  heavy  users 
of  fertilizers,  are  of  course  interested 
in  the  supplies  and  prices.  When  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  of  other  supplies,  fer¬ 
tilizer  prices  have  been  low  for  some 
years;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
much  increase  in  their  cost  this  year. 
The  situation  is  altogether  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  last  World 
War.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  much  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  phosphorus,  we  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  nitrogen  and  potash  in  far  greater 
quantities  than  we  were  in  1914. 

(Editor’s  Note  :  I  suggest  that  you  read 
or  review  “No  Skyrocketing  of  Fertilizer 
Prices”  which  you  will  find  on  page  9  of 
the  December  7  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  ) 

In  recent  years  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizers.  The  use  of 
double  strength  fertilizers  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  but  their  use 
does  make  it  easier  to  waste  more 
money  per  acre  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  are  doing.  If  you 
haven’t  already  done  so,  plan  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  needs  now.  Read  bulletins,  talk 
with  your  county  agent,  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  so  that  you  make 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  fertilizer  money 
count. 

Concentrates 

In  general,  there  should  be  no  great 
increases  in  the  costs  of  concentrates 
to  eastern  feeders.  There  are  plenti¬ 
ful  supplies  of  both  com  and  wheat. 
The  export  demand  for  these  com¬ 
modities  is  small. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  3  per 
cent  fewer  animals  than  a  year  ago; 
and  with  more  feed  on  hand,  there  is 
about  5  per  cent  more  feed  available 
for  each  animal  to  eat  than  there  was 
a  year  ago.  But,  as  Mr.  Babcock  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  paper,  “Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  and  C^lhaff,”  the  chief  danger  to 
eastern  feeders  is  in  keeping  all  the 
reserve  supply  of  feeds  in  the  West 
instead  of  putting  more  in  eastern 
storages.  The  railroads  are  becoming 
jammed  with  defense  operations,  with 
the  result  that  transportation  costs 
and  lack  of  facilities  may  very  easily 
increase  the  costs  to  eastern  feeders 
and  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get 
supplies. 

Farm  Labor  Situation 

The  labor  situation  for  1941  is  seri¬ 
ous.  Men  can  get  jobs  now  in  the 
cities  and  with  the  government  at 
wages  and  salaries  far  beyond  what 
any  farmer  can  pay.  Of  course,  hired 
men  have  the  right  to  work  where  they 
can  get  the  best  wages  and  conditions. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  doubtful 
whether  or  not  to  plant  crops  that  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  har¬ 
vest,  fearing  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  help  at  the  critical  time.  For 
those  who  have  to  hire  farm  labor,  its 
cost  will  represent  the  largest  increase 


in  production  costs  for  1941.  Partial 
answers  to  the  labor  problem  are  the 
increased  use  of  machinery  and  care¬ 
ful  planning  of  farm  operations  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  the  best  use  of  men, 
horses,  and  machinery. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmers’ 
total  costs  for  1941  are  not  now  in¬ 
dicated  to  be  greatly  larger  than  they 
were  during  the  past  year. 

FARM  INCOME  WILL  BE  HIGHER 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  —  the  income  side.  Men 
are  rapidly  going  back  to  work,  wages 
are  excellent,  prosperity  is  in  the  air. 
This  means  more  consumer  demand  for 
what  the  farmer  grows.  According  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  total  national  income  is  likely 
to  reach  about  $83,000,000,000  against 
$74,000,000,000  in  1940 — and  even  1940 
was  not  too  bad.  Demand  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  raw  materials  will  be  heavy. 
In  order  to  guard  against  inflation,  big 
inventories  will  be  maintained.  This 
means  more  demand. 

In  1940,  farm  cash  income  was  about 
$9,000,000,000.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  this  will  rise  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 
If  it  does,  it  will  make  farm  income 

the  highest  since  1929. 

Part-time  farmers  ought  to  make  out 
well,  too,  because  of  demand  for  part- 
time  industrial  employment. 

Government  subsidies  for  agricul¬ 
ture  will  probably  run  along  about  the 
same  as  they  did  for  1940,  although 
huge  defense  spending  will  probably 
raise  a  fight  in  Congress  to  cut  subsi¬ 
dies  for  farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  de¬ 
mand  for  most  farm  products  will  be 
small.  Government  can  be  expected  to 
restrain  any  large  jump  in  prices,  and 
farmers  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be 
no  spectacular  “get-rich”  prices  for 
anything  they  have  for  sale.  The  man 

who  will  make  out  is  he  who  plans 
carefully  and  does  no  plunging.  As  we 

have  indicated  in  this  paper  many 
times,  any  present  prosperity  is  like  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  cannot  be  wasted  in  a  world 
war  without  laying  up  future  trouble. 
That  trouble  is  sure  to  come  at  the 

end  of  whatever  time  this  present  pros¬ 
perity  lasts.  Therefol  2,  farmers  should 

be  particularly  careful  to  pay  off  their 
debts  and  not  get  out  on  a  limb  that 
is  likely  to  break  off  when  prices  go 
down.  Get  in  the  habit  of  raising  more 


Raise  part  of  your  meat  supply  on  the 
farm. 


ACCURATE  “SIGHTS” 
WILL  HELP  YOUR  AIM 

WHEN  laying  your  plans  for 
1941  and  the  years  ahead, 
here  are  some  points  to  keep  in 
mind: 

1.  Avoid  Exoessive  Debt. 

If  prices  of  farm  products  rise, 
it  will  be  easier  to  pay  present 
debts.  You  will  be  tempted  to 
borrow  money  and  expand  the 
size  of  the  business;  but  should 
another  depression  come,  the 
man  with  the  least  debts  will 
weather  it  best. 

2.  Do  Not  Make  Drastic  Changes  in 
Type  of  Farming. 

Base  your  plans  on  the  long-time 
outlook  rather  than  temporary 
conditions. 

3.  Get  a  Good  Part  of  Your  Diving 
Off  the  Farm. 

Use  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs; 
grow  a  good  garden ;  butcher  a 
hog  and  a  cow. 

4.  Improve  Buildings  and  Equip¬ 
ment. 

It  appears  that  the  next  few 
years  will  be  prosperous  ones. 
Putting  your  farm  in  shape  to 
weather  a  possible  depression  Is 
better  business  than  making  out¬ 
side  investments. 

5.  Save  Dabor. 

The  defense  program  will  attract 
farm  labor  and  will  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  wages.  Through  the  use 
of  farm  machinery  and  good 
management,  more  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  per  man. 

6.  Maintain  a  Reasonable  Inventory 
of  Supplies. 

When  price  rises  are  indicated, 
it  pays  to  anticipate  your  needs. 

7.  Support  Cooperatives. 

On  a  long-time  basis,  farmers 
can  help  themselves  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  government  agencies 
can. 

8.  Use  All  Available  Farming  In¬ 
formation. 

Farm  papers,  agricultural  college 
bulletins,  farm  meetings  will 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  production,  mar¬ 
keting  and  outlook,  and  will  al¬ 
low  you  to  cut  production  costs, 
sell  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
change  your  plans  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions. 


of  your  living  on  your  own  farm.  That 
habit  may  save  your  shirt  and  your 
happiness  later. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  for  a  minute 
at  the  outlook  for  some  of  the  leading 
products  which  we  grow  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

Dairy 

The  outlook  is  good.  The  prices 
should  be  at  least  as  good  as  they  were 

in  1940.  What  they  actually  are,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  how  farmers  continue 
to  support  their  dairy  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  on  how  those  organi¬ 
zations  continue  to  work  together  and 
the  amount  of  cooperation  they  get 
from  the  government  with  the  dairy 
marketing  orders.  Plan  more  improv¬ 
ed  pastures  and  more  legumes. 

Poultry 

Poultrymen  can  look  ahead  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  year  than  they  had  in  1940.  Con¬ 
sumption  should  increase,  and  costs, 
except  for  labor,  ought  not  to  be  much 
higher.  There  will  probably  be  lighter 
{Continued  on  Page  17) 
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HORSE  AND  BUGGY  PHILOSOPHY 

Let’s  endeavor  so  to  live  that  when  we 
come  to  die  even  the  undertaker  will  be 
sorry. — Mark  Twain. 

Is  Your  County  and  Town  in  Line? 

IN  THE  January  4  issue  T  commended  the  sup¬ 
ervisors  of  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  for 
substantial  reductions  in  the  county  budget  for 
1941  which  Avill  result  in  real  savings  to  all  the 
taxpayers  in  the  county. 

Since  I  wrote  the  editorial,  I  have  learned  that 
reductions,  some  of  them  heavy  ones,  have  also 
been  made  by  the  supervisors  in  the  following 
New  York  counties:  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Columbia.  Delaware,  Erie.  Jefferson.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Niagara,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Schenectady, 
Steuben,  Suffolk,  and  Wyoming.  This  list  is  taken 
from  an  early  report  made  by  .the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey.  In  one  county  the  reduction 
in  the  budget  will  result  in  a  saving  to  taxpayers 
of  $2.51  a  thousand.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
other  counties  with  similar  reductions,  and  there 
surely  are  or  should  be  hundreds  of  towns  in 
New  England  whose  officials  have  cut  the  budgets 
and  the  taxes  for  the  coming  year.  We  will  be 
glad  to  publish  the  names  of  other  counties  or 
towns  in  the  Northeast  whose  off cials  have  made 
substantial  reductions  in  the  tax  budget. 

To  all  those  who  have  done  so  we  offer  our 
most  emphatic  congratulations.  It  takes  courage 
for  a  public  official  to  stand  up  against  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  clamor  even  from  the  taxpayers  them¬ 
selves  who  get  sore  because  some  government  ap¬ 
propriation  for  some  pet  proiect  is  reduced  op 
eliminated.  P)Ut  mark  this  well,  heavy  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  arc  necessary  if  agricidture  and  business 
in  this  country,  or  the  country  itself,  ore  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Walter  M.  Eranklin,  President  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Public  Expenditure  Survey,  in  a  recent 
statement,  said : 

“If  Federal  taxes  go  up  because  of  defense  needs, 
local  taxes  must  go  down.  New  projects  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  are  not  essential  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  Thev  must  be  postponed.  Frills  in  government 
must  he  eliminated.  If  the  taxpayers’  money  is  used 
for  boondogling  it  cannot  be  used  for  battleships.” 

Until  the  recent  cuts  in  local  budgets,  local 
taxes  were  running  higher  than  Federal  costs, 
and  that’s  going  some. 

Watch  your  county  and  town  budgets.  If  they 
are  not  being  reduced,  ask  your  local  offcials, 
how  come? 

Stealing  From  Farmers  Is  Increasing 

IN  A  RECENT  issue  our  Massachusetts  editor, 
writing  in  our  New  England  edition,  stated 
that  stronger  legislative  measures  vmuld  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  this 
winter  to  stop  cattle  stealing,  including  require¬ 
ments  that  cattle  dealers  and  slaughter  houses 
be  registered.  Harold  L.  P)ailey,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Vermont  editor,  in  the  same  issue  men¬ 
tions  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bridgeport  and 
Addison  Detecting  Society  on  January  8,  1941. 
Harold  further  comments : 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  warn  anyone  with  a  roving 
eye  toward  unlocked  stable  doors  that  there  is  still 
a  God  in  Israel  and  a  horse  thief  detecting  society 
on  the  job  in  Addison  County.” 

More  protection  is  needed  in  every  farm  state 
better  to  protect  farmers  from  all  kinds  of  steal¬ 
ing.  The  automobile  and  Jhe  truck  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  city  crooks  to  carry  on  a  regularly  or¬ 


ganized  business.  This  includes  the  stealing  of 
every  kind  of  livestock,  and  particularly  poultry. 
There  are  cases  where  a  farmer’s  entire  flock 
has  been  stolen.  In  some  states  a  system  of  mark¬ 
ing  each  bird  has  helped  to  control  theft  losses. 

Another  kind  of  stealing  is  done  by  city  people 
who  drive  around  the  country  in  cars  and 
seem  to  think  that  everything  they  see  growing 
is  theirs  for  the  taking. 

One  thing  that  helps  a  lot  to  prevent  theft 
losses  is  the  American  Agriculturist  Protective 
Service  Bureau  sign.  Have  you  got  it  posted  in 
plain  sight  where  anybody  entering  your  premises 
is  bound  to  see  it? 

Another  suggestion  is  for  farmers  to  be  more 
hard-boiled  about  prosecuting  thieves,  either  petty 
or  large,  when  they  are  caught. 

And  a  third  suggestion  in  a  neighborhood  or 
county  where  thieving  has  become  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  organize  a  protective  association.  No¬ 
thing  stopped  the  horse  thieves  in  the  old  days 
like  the  organized  vigilante  committees,  many  of 
which  existed  right  here  in  the  Northeast,  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  catch  and  jail  horse  thieves. 
They  caught  a  lot  of  them — and  put  a  stop  to 
horse  thieving.  ^ 

Milk  Sold  for  Two  Cents  a  Quart 

“Dairymen  are  realizing  a  good  price  for  their 
milk.  The  local  factory  is  paying  $1.05  per  hundred.” 

From  a  country  weekly,  1909. 

That  $1.05  per  hundred,  which  would  be  a 
starvation  price  now,  shows  how  conditions 
have  changed.  That  was  back  in  the  days  when 
so  much  cash  was  not  needed  because  the  farm 
itself  was  more  self-sufficient. 

We  cannot  go  all  the  way  back  to  those  condi¬ 
tions,  nor  do  we  want  to,  but  we  can  and  must 
get  aw^ay  from  the  present  extreme  whereby 
farming  has  ceased  to  be  a  pleasant  life,  and  be¬ 
come  a  complicated,  competitive,  unpleasant  and 
insecure  business. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  make  your  future  and 
your  happiness  more  secure  by  planning  to  raise 
more  of  your  living  on  your  own  farm 

A  Stunted  Animal  Is  No  Good 

ONE  YEAR  when  I  was  farming  I  had  vis¬ 
ions  of  adding  materially  to  the  cash  income 
by  raising  a  sizable  drove  of  hogs.  But  like  so 
many  other  farm  enterprises  started  with  high 
hopes  this  one  failed,  and  the  reason  was  that  T 
was  selling  our  milk  in  fluid  form  and  didn’t 
know  how  to  grow  good  pigs  without  skim  milk. 
Before  I  realized  it  they  were  stunted,  and  as 
every  farmer  knows,  any  young  animal  once 
stunted  is  never  any  good  afterwards. 

When  the  eastern  dairymen  began  to  ship  milk, 
many  stopped  trying  to  raise  hogs.  That  probabJy 
was  a  mistake  then.  I  am  sure  it  is  now.  As  a 
part  of  a  security,  a  defense,  or  just  a  plain  com- 
monsense  program  practically  every  farm  should 
grow  at  least  enough  pork  for  family  use,  and 
it  can  be  easily  done  without  skim  milk.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  get  a  couple  or  more  pigs,  what¬ 
ever  you  think  you  need,  and  buy  the  right  ra¬ 
tion  made  purposely  for  young  pigs.  This  may 
include  dried  skim  milk.  And  then,  in  particular, 
arrange  for  some  hog  pasture.  I  never  visit  the 
western  farm  country  where  they  raise  hogs  by 
the  thousands,  mostly  on  pasture,  without  won¬ 
dering  why  our  eastern  farmers  have  never  taken 
hold  of  the  idea. 

While  speaking  of  stunting  young  animals, 
let’s  not  leave  the  subject  without  thinking  about 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  calves  that  will 
get  their  good  or  bad  start  this  winter  and  spring. 
They  also  can  be  easily  ruined  by  stunting.  Just 
to  refresh  your  memory  on  what  to  do  and  not 
to  do,  here  are  a  few  points : 

1.  Let  the  cow  freshen  in  a  sanitary  box  stall 
free  of  disease  organisms. 

2.  Paint  the  navel  of  the  young  calf  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

3.  Be  sure  the  new  calf  gets  the  colostrum 
(first  milk  of  the  cow). 

4.  Be  sure  the  new  calf  doesn’t  overeat,  which, 
is  a  common,  fault.  Give  it  i  pound  of  milk 
for  each  lo  pounds  of  weight  of  the  calf.  At 
first,  this  will  be  only  from  8  to  lo  pounds,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  calf’s  size.  New  information 
about  feeding  has  made  possible  the  raising  of 
good  calves  on  a  minimum  amount  of  whole  milk. 

5.  Clean  water  and  exercise  are  fundamental 
to  the  growing  heifer. 

6.  Keep  feeding  utensils  as  clean  as  your  own. 

Farm  Labor  Troubles 

IN  OUR  New  Jersey  edition  of  January  4 
Amos  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey  editor,  pointed 
out  a  labor  situation  which  is  so  important  to 
farmers  that  I  am  repeating  it  here  for  emphasis 
sake  -and  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Kirby  said : 

“We  folks  here  in  South  Jersey  are  watching 
closely  a  situation  here  at  Campbell  Soup  Company 
plant,  where  they  have  just  taken  a  vote  on  whether 
CIO  or  a  Company  union  shall  represent  workers. 

“For  many  years,  Campbell  Company  has  had 
a  company  union,  and  everything  has  gone  along 
fairly  well.  They  have  had  no  labor  troubles.  They 
have  paid  good  wages  and  workers  have  generally 
been  satisfied  with  wages  and  working  conditions. 

“In  recent  months  United  Cannery,  Agricultural, 
Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  a  CIO  affi¬ 
liate,  has  been  working  quietly  in  this  plant.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  they  demanded  that  there  should  be  a 
vote  as  to  which  union  should  dominate. 

“Behind  cannery  workers  are  a  group  of  outside 
people  who  previously  never  worked  in  this  factory. 
This  union  had  its  start  at  Seabrook  Farms  several 
years  ago.  While  out  west  this  summer  I  inquired 
into  operations  of  cannery  workers  union  among 
sugar  beet  laborers  and  I  was  told  that  where  they 
had  made  gains  it  was  through  fear  and  intimida¬ 
tion  that  they  are  able  to  get  farm  help  to  join 
union.  Big  question  confronting  farmers  is  whether 
this  union  may,  some  bright  morning  in  August  or 
September,  refuse  to  handle  tomatoes  at  this  or 
other  plants  unless  than  are  picked  by  union 
workers,  hauled  by  union  truck  drivers,  and  produc¬ 
ed  by  union  farm  helpers.” 

No  further  comment  on  Mr.  Kirby’s  statement 
is  necessary,  except  to  say  that  unionization  of 
all  farm  labor  is  far  closer  than  most  farmers 
realize,  and  it  may  affect  all  farmers  as  well  as 
those  who  employ  hired  help,  because  if  the 
unions  had  their  way,  every  farmer  would  have 
to  join  the  union  and  pay  the  fees  before  he 
could  ship  in  his  stuff  on  any  unionized  railroad 
or  trucking  system  or  to  any  unionized  process¬ 
ing  plant. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  MINISTER  in  his  church  board  meet¬ 
ing  was  discussing  the  necessity  of  having  a 
new  chandelier. 

“What  would  it  cost?”  inquired  Deacon  Jones. 
“About  $200.” 

“$200  for  a  chandelier!  What  extravagance  is 
this?  And  after  you  got  one,  I  bet  there  wouldn’t 
be  a  single  one  in  the  congregation  who  knows 
how  to  play  it !” 
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Synopsis  :  Carl  and  Ed  were  born  back 
in  the  1880s,  when  Civil  War  veterans 
were  still  in  their  prime,  when  the 
Youth’s  Companion  was  on  every  living- 
room  table,  and  when  life  had  not  yet 
gone  into  modern  high  gear.  In  previous 
chapters,  the  authors  -  set  the  scene  of 
their  joint  autobiography  and  related 
tales  of  hired  men,  of  “moving  day”,  and 
of  lonesome,  long,  hard  days  when  one 
of  them  worked  out  for  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers. 

Be  sure  to  read  every  chapter  of  this 
human  interest  story,  and  don’t  fail  to 
enter  our  cash  contest,  which  offers  $25.00 
in  prizes  for  the  best  letters  telling  of 
reader^’  own  experiences  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  farm  neighborhood,  either  in  recent 
years  or  back  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  Your  letter  should  not  be  over  300 
words  in  length,  and  may  be  submitted 
now  or  at  the  end  of  this  serial. 

CHAPTER  V  (cont.) 

Further  Adventures  While  Working 
Out 

HAT  SAME  summer  while  I  was 
still  working  for  the  farmer  de¬ 
scribed  last  time  in  the  first  part 
of  Chapter  V,  I  heard  that  an 
old  music  teacher  of  piine  was  in  an 
adjoining  neighborhood  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  away.  As  a  youngster  I  al¬ 
ways  longed  to  be  a  musician,  and  at 
home  had  taken  two  or  three  lessons 
from  this  man.  One  day,  after  I  had 
plowed  all  day,  I  asked  my  employer 
if  I  could  borrow  his  horse  and  buggy 
to  go  to  take  a  music  lesson.  He  re¬ 
fused,  so  I  set  out  to  walk  and  finally 
reached  the  place  where  I  had  been 
told  the  music  teacher  was  boarding. 
He  was  not  there!  I  turned  around  and 
walked  all  the  way  back,  and  that  was 
the  longest  journey  I  ever  took.  I  have 
been  tired  a  good  many  times  since, 
but  never  quite  so  tired  as  I  was  that 
night.  I  followed  the  railroad  track, 
and  every  little  while  I  sat  down  and 
stretched  out  between  the  rails  to  rest. 
Finally,  I  reached  home  at  2  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  then  got  up  at  5  to  do 
the  chores  and  to  start  plowing  again. 

There  is  not  much  point  in  citing 
experiences  like  that  except  to  show 
that  there  were  certain  farmers  whose 
only  interest  in  their  hired  help  was  to 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  energy  out  of 
them.  Such  farmers  are  responsible  for 
the  hatred  of  many  farm  boys  for  farm 
work,  and  for  their  taking  the  first 
chance  they  get  to  go  to  the  cities. 

I  took  plenty  from  that  old  cuss,  but 
it  wasn’t  all  one-sided.  There  was  the 
time,  for  instance,  when  I  helped  him 
build  a  silo.  One  day  he  had  mounted 
a  ladder  leading  up  to  a  scaffolding 
high  above  the  ground  on  the  silo 
structure.  A  cow  came  along  and 
knocked  down  the  ladder,  leaving  the 
boss  stranded  on  high.  I  was  inside  the 
barn,  saw  what  had  happened,  but  kept 
out  of  sight  and  went  on  with  my  work 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  letting  the  boss 
yell  for  somebody  to  come  and  help 
him  to  get  down.  Later  when  he  asked 
me  where  I  was  all  that  time,  I  of 
course  hadn’t  seen  or  heard  a  thing 
and  was  very  sympathetic! 

Another  experience  that  summer  has 
given  me  a  laugh  every  time  I  have 
thought  of  it  since.  I  wore  rubber  boots 
during  some  rainy  weather,  and  one  of 
the  boots  leaked.  Taking  off  my  boots 
one  night  preparatory  to  going  to  bed, 
I  was  just  about  scared  to  death  to  find 
one  of  my  toes  and  the  front  part  of  my 
foot  white  and  swollen,  just  like  your 
bands  look  when  you  have  had  them 


too  long  in  warm  water.  The  condition 
was  caused,  of  course,  by  the  water 
squeezing  back  and  forth  in  my  boot 
all  day  long,  but  I  thought  that  it  was 
leprosy  and  that  I  was  done  for.  I  got 
little  sleep  that  night.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  lit  the  old  kerosene  lamp  I 
was  much  relieved  to  find  that  my  foot 
had  gone  back  to  normal  again. 

A  bright  spot  that  summer  was  a 
little  girl  of  my  own  age  who  lived  next 
door.  She  played  the  organ  and  so  did 
I  a  little,  and  when  I  was  not  too  tired 
we  used  to  play  duets  together.  She 
was  the  one  who  rode  behind  me  on 
the  back  of  Old  Dave  on  an  occasional 
Sunday  to  visit  my  folks  over  the 
mountain.  She  was  the  one,  also,  who 
went  with  me  to  the  county  fair  that 
fall,  and  some  of  the  time  when  not 
eating^  taffy  and  seeing  the  wonders  of 
the  fair,  we  sat  out  in  the  old  democrat 
wagon  where  the  horses  were  hitched 
in  the  grove  at  one  end  of  the  fair 
grounds,  and  held  hands.  'That  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen 
her  since  that  summer,  but  the  memory 


of  that  little  girl  still  lingers  with  me 
as  something  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Well,  that  job  came  to  an  end,  as 
all  things  both  good  and  bad  eventual¬ 
ly  do,  and  I  went  home,  soon  to  hire 
out  again  for  the  month  of  September 
to  a  good  old  scout  to  help  him  clean 
up  his  fall  work.  Will  was  as  easy  to 
work  for  as  the  other  man  had  been 
hard,  but  that  wasn’t  the  reason  why 
I  hired  out  to  him.  The  real  reason  was 
that  he  had  a  pretty  daughter.  An¬ 
other  boy  was  sweet  on  her  but  I  fig¬ 
ured  that  he  wouldn’t  have  a  chance 
if  I  worked  for  her  Dad  and  lived  in 
her  home.  It  worked  out  pretty  good 
for  a  while,  but  one  night  I  took  her 
to  a  neighborhood  surprise  party  and, 
by  gosh,  by  some  hook  or  crook  my 
rival  managed  to  take  her  home.  After 
that  I  decided  to  put  women  out  of  my 
life! 

The  only  thing  that  Will  and  I  dis¬ 
agreed  on  was  politics.  Will  cordially 
hated,  or  said  he  did.  President  Wil¬ 


liam  McKinley.  One  day  while  digging 
potatoes  way  back  on  the  hill,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  rant  about  the  President  in  true 
American  fashion,  and  I  said: 

“Now,  Will,  you  don’t  really  mean 
that.  You  know  dam  well  that  if  you 
saw  President  McKinley  coming  up 
across  that  pasture  lot,  you’d  feel  so 
highly  honored  that  you’d  hop  over  the 
fence  and  run  down  to  meet  him  with 
open  arms.” 

“Like  H—  I  would,”  said  Will.  “If  I 
saw  him  coming,  you’re  right  I’d  run 
to  meet  him,  but  I’d  be  carrying  this 
potato  hook  and  I’d  jab  it  right  into 
his  fat  old  belly!” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ORLANDO  AS  A  BULL  FIGHTER 

Wherein  one  of  the  authors  relates  how 
he  went  berrying  and  met  Dan  Grogan’s 
bull,  and  how  Orlando  (the  hired  man 
who  carried  off  the  honors  in  Chapter  III) 
evened  the  score. 

PARTNER,  while  you  were  milking 
forty  cows  (I  wonder  just  how 
many  of  them  you  milked)  and 
tripping  up  hired  girls  carrying 
pails  of  milk,  I  was  engaged  with  the 
males  of  both  species.  Bulls  and  hired 
men  furnished  us  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  considerable  excitement  and 
sometimes  a  close  foot-race. 

I’ll  bet  I  can  describe  the  kind  of 
cows  you  kept.  The  big  black  and 
whites  hadn’t  arrived  yet  and  the  old 
strawberry-roan  Durhams  were  slowly 
passing  out,  but  the  Jerseys  were  just 
about  at  the  peak  of  their  popularity. 
So,  partner,  here’s  what  your  herd  look¬ 
ed  like  even  though  I  never  saw  them. 


There  were  about  three  or  four  old 
solid  red  cows  with  long  legs  and  long 
horns  —  probably  descendants  of  the 
original  Devons  brought  in  by  the 
pioneers.  They  gave  some  milk  but  not 
enough  to  cause  you  to  worry  about  a 
surplus,  and  once  in  a  while  when  calv¬ 
ing  time  came  Old  Red  would  go  to 
the  worlds  and  keep  the  new-born  calf 
hidden  in  a  beech  thicket  until  you  had 
a  hard  time  finding  him. 

Then  just  at  the  end  of  the  row  was 
one  nice,  straight  red  cow  with  a  white 
stripe  down  her  backbone.  Your  dad 
called  her  a  line-back  and  everyone  in 
the  neighborhood  knew  that  a  line-back 
was  always  a  good  producer.  One  of  the 
neighbors  down  in  the  valley  had  just 
brought  in  one  of  the  new  “Holsteen” 
bulls,  and  enough  neighbors  had  trad¬ 
ed  for  bull  calves  out  of  the  crosses 
that  resulted  so  that  in  the  general 
mix-up  a  few  “blue”  cows  were  show¬ 
ing  up.  Partner,  I’ll  bet  you  already 
had  one  of  those  “blue”  ones. 

But  most  of  your  cows  were  part 
Jersey,  small,  dark,  light  or  mouse 


grey,  and  with  great  big  brown  eyes 
that  made  you  just  love  them  when 
they  were  calves.  Do  you  remember 
how  wild  those  eyes  would  get  when 
they  were  scared  and  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  Jersey  with  one  crooked  horn 
that  was  always  ugly  as  a  bull  when 
she  had  a  small  calf?  And  three  of 
those  cows  had  teats  so  short  that  you 
had  to  milk  them  with  your  thumb  and 
one  finger,  and,  gosh,  how  hard  some 
of  them  milked.  To  milk  them  was  just 
like  trying  to  borrow  money  from  a 
country  banker.  Now,  Partner,  don’t 
correct  me — that  was  your  herd  and  I 
know  it.  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  dif¬ 
ferent. 

But  to  us  as  boys  the  most  exciting 
part  of  the  herd  was  the  bull.  We  fed 
him  as  a  calf,  fought  with  him  when 
he  began  to  get  ugly,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  butchered  him  in  the  winter  just 
before  he  was  two  years  old.  If  we 
happened  to  keep  him  over  until  he 
was  two  or  three  years  old  the  beef 
was  a  little  strong — we  called  it  “bully”. 
Dan  Grogan  butchered  a  three-year- 
old  one  winter  and  the  beef  was  so 
“bully”  that  Dan  said  he  “bellered” 
and  “pawed  the  sod”  every  time  he 
ate  a  steak. 

Dan  always  had  a  Jersey  bull  run¬ 
ning  in  his  back  pasture  which  joined 
our  woodlot  on  the  north.  One  rainy 
day  in  haying  I  took  a  five-quart  pail 
and  went  berrying.  The  picking  was 
good  and  the  pail  was  filling  fast,  but 
there  weren’t  quite  enough  in  our 
woods  so  I  crawled  under  the  three- 
strand  barbed  wire  fence  to  look  for 
berries  in  Dan’s  woods,  feeling  a  little 
guilty  for  I  knew  Dan’s  wife  wanted 
those  berries.  Right  away  I  found  a 
few  large  red  ones,  then  a  few  more, 
just  enough  to  coax  me  on  until  soon 
I  was  well  away  from  the  fence.  Then 
with  my  head  down  so  as  to  catch  the 
thick  bushes  with  my  hat  and  not 
scratch  my  face,  I  broke  through  the 
bushes  and  out  into  a  clearing  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  Dan’s  Jersey  bull. 
I  knew  that  bull  had  been  ugly  since 
he  was  a  yearling  and  that  Dan  al¬ 
ways  carried  a  pitch  fork  when  he 
went  after  the  cows.  I  was  scared. 
Dan’s  bull  looked  up  a  little  surprised 
and  then  insulted.  He  bellowed  and 
shook  his  head.  I  knew  better  than  to 
run  and  tried  to  look  bold.  The  bull 
put  down  his  head  and  with  his  horns 
hooked  the  ground  and  bushes  on  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  then  with  his 
front  feet  he  began  pawing  and  throw¬ 
ing  little  chunks  of  sod  back  into  the 
air  behind  him.  This  looked  too  much 
like  business;  I  looked  quickly  for 
stones  or  a  good  club  but  nothing  was 
in  sight.  Already  my  head  and  my 
legs  didn’t  agree.  My  head  said  face 
him,  find  an  armful  of  stones  and 
charge  him,  he’ll  run,  but  my  legs  won 
the  argument  and  clutching  the  pail 
of  berries  close  to  my  stomach,  I  dove 
back  through  the  bushes  at  full  speed. 
The  bull  hesitated  a  moment  to  paw  a 
little  more  and  then  with  a  bellow, 
head  up,  and  tail  in  the  air,  he  charged 
for  the  place  where  I  had  disappeared. 
I  ran  like  a  rabbit,  jumping  logs, 
doubling  around  trees,  aiming  at  a 
fence  that  seemed  a  mile  away. 

The  bull  was  fast  on  his  feet  but  logs 
and  trees  slowed  him  up  a  little.  I 
just  split  the  wind,  if  a  rabbit  had 
jumped  up  ahead  of  me  he  would  have 
been  run  over.  As  I  ran  I  remember¬ 
ed  the  spot  in  the  fence  where  the 
lower  wire  was  highest  from  the 
ground,  and  I  dove  under  that  fence, 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Farmall-M  and  McCormick-Deering  3-bottom  Little  Genius  Plow. 
Rubber  tires  are  extra.  Other  plows  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line 
include  tractor  disk  plows;  horse-drawn  sulky,  gang,  and  disk 
plows;  and  walking  plows. 


McCORMICK-DEERIIMG 
PLOWS  do  the  BIG  JOBS 
f  -  Q  -  s  - 1 "  G  -  r  ! 


•  Today’s  way  of  farming  calls 
for  speed,  and,  thanks  to  modern 
equipment  and  new  methods, 
every  operation  from  seeding  time 
to  harvest  is  being  done  faster  and 
more  efl&ciently,  with  less  work 
and  shorter  hours  for  the  farmer. 


they  have  the  reserve  strength  of 
quality-built  implements.  They  are 
easy  to  handle  in  any  soil  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  deliver  satisfaction 
season  after  season. 

See  the  nearby  International 
Harvester  dealer  for  a  size  and 


With  big  jobs  to  do,  you  want 
speed— but  you  need  stamina,  too. 
And  that’s  why  McCormick- 
Deering  Plows  fit  into  this  pic¬ 
ture  so  well.  McCormick-Deering 
Plows  are  made  of  heavy-duty 
materials,  correctly  balanced,  and 


type  McCormick-Deering  Plow  to 
meet  your  requirements.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  model 
you  choose,  at  your  convenience. 

International  Harvester  company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


IflfinFRQ  straight  and  extension,  silver  fir  rails, 
LHLri/tlla,  tsn  rungs.  30  cents  per  foot  F.O.B.  yOur 
BJl.  station.  We  ship  only  to  K.B.  station  points  within 

N.  Y.  State.  CAYUGA  LUMBER  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Write  for FREE,  big  1941  TfoptflV* 
all  Makes.  Tremendous  **aClOr  rariS  UaiaiOg, 
Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  BOONE.  IOWA. 


Roy  Darrow,  Poland,  N.  Y. 


Young  men  wanted 

for  the  interesting  outdoor  profession 
of  caring  for  shade  trees 

Expansion  creates  future  openings  for  permanent 
positions  and  advancement  on  merit  to  men  who 
qualify.  Selections  are  now  being  made.  Con¬ 
sideration  given  only  to  sturdy,  clean-cut 
Americans,  not  afraid  of  strenuous  work.  Must  be 
single,  between  18  and  26  years  of  age,  free  to 
travel,  with  good  practical  education.  Must  have 
good  references  and  be  able  to  pass  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  Write  for  qualification  blank 
to  serve  in  place  of  personal  interview.  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  141  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


I  NORTHERN  ALFALFA  SEED  as  low  as  $8.40  bushel. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  delivered  prices  on  Grimm. 
Cossack,  and  I..adak  Alfalfa;  Albotrea  and  other  Sweet 
Clovers ;  Bromus,  Crested  Wheat  and  other  grasses :  Alsike 
and  Bed  Clover.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Field  grown  in  Nature’s  green¬ 
house,  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  Cabliage,  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Potatoes.  Catalog  Free. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA. 


YOU  CAN  CROSS  THESE  OFF  I 

SCALE  INSECTS 
ROSY  APHIS 
BUD  MOTH 
RED  MITES 
PEAR  PSYLLA 
LEAF-ROLLER 

If  you  include  in  your  Winter  Spray 

KLEENUP  Soluble  Dormant 
Oil  Spray 

Combined  with 

Nitre  KLEENUP  Pewder 

OR 

ELGETOL  Dormant  Spray 

These  new  tested  sprays  help  solve 
the  dormant  spray  problem.  They 
give  you  high  and  efficient  control 
at  low  cost. 

KLEENUP  READY- 
MIX  or  KLEENUP 
Emulsion  are  also 
available  for  use  in 
place  of  “KLEENUP” 
Soluble. 

Write  for  new  1941 
Spray  Calendar. 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  -  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
“The  ORTHO  Company" 

Elizabeth,  N-  J.  Richmond,  Cal. 
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RED  Dunn-  _ 

Maine  Apple  Grower  w 


By  HARRY  A.  PACKARD. 


Oxford  county,  Maine,  has  num¬ 
erous  large  apple  orchards.  In  the 
Buckfield  area,  the  section  about  He¬ 
bron,  and  around  Paris  and  Norway, 
are  many  notable  ones.  Fred  Dunn 
in  Norway  is  a  typical  “Mac”  grower, 
his  orchards  producing  some  3,000 
bushels  of  fine  apples  the  past  fall. 
He  handles  the  crop  almost  entirely 
through  the  pool  and  gets  them  into 
storage,  48  miles  away,  the  day  they 
come  from  the  orchard.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  there  are,  in 
his  orchards,  two  aged 
survivors  of  the  first  of 
the  “Mac”  *rees  which 
came  into  Maine  from 
Canada  half  a  century  or 
more  ago. 

These  two  surviving 
trees  are  40  feet  high  and 
in  danger  of  being  up¬ 
rooted  in  any  gale.  The 
trees  are  beyond  salvage, 
although  they  have  borne 
an  abundance  of  apples 
the  past  few  years — ap¬ 
ples  a  bit  different  from 
the  typical  “Mac.”  They 
grow  larger,  have  less 
acid,  and  shape  up  better. 

The  record  crop  of  one  of 
these  original  Macs  was 
15  barrels  in  a  single  year. 

Since  everything  now  is 
bushels  rather  than  bar¬ 
rels,  they  raised  in  their 
hey-day  the  stupendous 
amount  of  45  bushels  in 
a  single  season! 

Mr.  Dunn  has  acquired 
knowledge  from  his 
studies  and  experiments 
during  more  than  40  years 
of  orcharding,  and  also 
has  a  fund  of  information 
from  his  father,  a  famous 
apple  raiser  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Dunn’s  experiences  in 
the  apple  business  date  from  the  days 
when  the  principal  crop  of  the  vast 
farm  was  Baldwins.  He  raised  more 
than  1,000  barrels  of  Baldwins  the 
year  he  bought  the  farm.  Baldwins 
then  were  in  high  demand,  and  he  sold 
his  crop  in  Boston  for  shipment  to 
Liverpool.  The  first  year’s  crop  of 


Baldwins  about  paid  for  the  farm! 
Today  there  is  little  or  no  foreign  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  his  40  years’  ownership  of  this 
apple  farm,  Mr.  Dunn  has  replaced 
every  apple  tree  on  the  farm  save  the 
two  original  “Macs”.  Part  of  the 
replacements  were  necessary  because 
of  the  freeze  which  erased  the  Bald¬ 
wins.  Some  were  the  result  of  his 
foresightedness  in  believing  that  the 
country  was  to  go  wild  over  McIntosh 


Orchardist  Fred  Dunn,  Norway,  Maine,  with  some  of 
the  apples  from  his  3,000  bushel  crop.  These  are  Macs 
and  Gravensteins.  His  large  crop  is  mostly  of  the  first- 
named  variety. 

apples.  He  began  to  set  out  this  va¬ 
riety  much  to  the  scorn  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  declared  that  a  few  hundred 
“Macs”  would  glut  the  market.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Dunn  had  Macs  bearing 
long  before  the  final  great  setting — 
which  now  numbers  millions  of  Mc- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Poor  Trees  Are  Like  Boarder  Cows 


By  ED.  W.  MITCHELL 


I  HAVE  just  been  arguing  with  a 
neighbor  who  keeps  cows  that  a  poor 
cow  is  just  a  boarder,  eating  up  some 
of  the  profit  the  good  ones  make.  The 
sooner  he  kills  or  sells  that  cow,  the 
sooner  he  stops  that  loss. 

With  apple  trees  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  weed  out  the  boarders;  but  we 
can  go  a  step  farther  and  weed  out 
some  of  the  “boarder”  wood.  Nearly 
every  fruit  tree  has  a  lot  of  old  wood 
and  old  fruit  spurs  that  are  so  dried 
up  and  lacking  in  vitality  that  they  can¬ 
not  produce  good  fruit.  They  take  just 
as  much  spray  and  more  thinning  than 
good  wood;  harbor  as  many  or  more 
insects;  keep  sunlight  and  air  away 
from  the  good  branches;  and  contribute 
little  good  fruit  of  their  own.  That  is 
the  “boarder”  wood  that  should  come 
out. 

There  is  no  longer  any  argument 
about  the  necessity  of  frequent  and 
thorough  spraying.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  MUST  be  done.  There  is 
some  argument,  or  doubt,  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  fruit  will  pay  for  the  spray  and 
labor.  One  way  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  spray  needed,  and  to  make  thorough 
coverage  more  likely,  is  to  thin  out  the 


trees  and  get  rid  of  any  wood  that 
lacks  thrift,  or  that  makes  the  tree 
too  thick. 

Some  of  the  experts  think  a  thorough 
pruning  every  other  year,  just  before 
the  “crop”  year,  is  sufficient  pruning, 
and  more  economical  than  pruning 
every  year.  I  disagree.  The  trees  have 
to  be  cared  for  almost  as  well  in  an 
“off”  year  as  when  they  have  a  good 
crop,  and  that  is  the  year  when  every 
drop  of  spray,  and  every  bit  of  labor 
saved,  will  cut  down  on  the  loss. 
“Touching  up”  the  trees  a  little  every 
year  is  less  labor  at  one  time  and  less 
of  a  shock  to  the  tree;  it  keeps  trees 
in  shape,  rather  than  bringing  them 
back  into  shape.  Any  orchard  that  is 
not  growing  enough  wood  to  need 
pruning  every  year  is  not  thrifty 
enough  to  bring  good  crops. 

I  think  the  professors  who  are  work¬ 
ing  out  our  insect  control  plans  for 
us  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
opinion  that  thinning  out  the  trees, 
scraping  off  rough  bark,  and  other  san¬ 
itary  measures  are  very  important 
parts  of  the  insect  control  problem.  It 
costs  money  to  prune,  but  it  is  on* 
place  where  we  must  spend  to  save. 


They 
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In  a  Birmingham  parlor  in  1853,  a  shy  English  scientist  sat 
and  watched  his  wife's  guests.  One  twitched  her  nose,  another 
bit  her  lips.  The  scientist  suddenly  got  an  idea.  All  animals, 
thought  he  —  human  or  otherwise  —  follow  hereditary  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior.  In  short,  nose-twitchers  are  born  to  nose- 
twitchers,  and  smart  children  are  born  to  smart  parents. 

Meanwhile  in  the  garden  of  an  Austrian  monastery,  an 
A  bbe  sat  and  completed  an  8-year  study  of  planting  and  count¬ 
ing  thousands  of  peas,  for  he  had  discovered  that  if  you  cross 
tall  peas  with  dwarf  peas,  you  do  not  get  medium-sized  peas, 
but  only  3  times  as  many  tall  peas  as  dwarf  peas. 

Together  these  two  men — Sir  Francis  Galton  and  Gregor 
Johann  Mendel — set  the  stage  for  today’s  farm-breeding  pro¬ 
grams.  They  were  the  first  to  discover  that  by  proper  breeding, 
crossing  and  feeding  you  can  get  better  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  “Nature  and  Nurture”,  as  Galton  said, 
“are  keys  that  unlock  the  door  to  more  productive  living” 


Now  Nature  and  Nurture  Work  for  America 

Today  as  never  before,  America  needs  the  full  production  of  her  farms  in  rushing 
her  National  Defense  program  to  completion.  Today  the  work  carried  on  by  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members  in  applying  “nature  and  nurture”  to  bring  about  more  efficient 
farm  production,  is  bearing  valuable  fruit  for  the  entire  nation — the  value  of  which  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent  as  more  men  are  needed  for  the  work  of  Defense. 

The  132  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations  in  New  York  State  are  a  result 
of  this  effort  to  PRODUCE  with  LESS  EFFORT  and  LESS  GOST.  Right  now, 

79,913  cows  are  being  tested  regularly  by  these  associations.  They  are  eliminating  the 
“boarder  cows”  and  replacing  them  with  cows  that  “pay  their  way.” 

Delaware  County  leads  in  the  number  of  cow-testing  associations,  and  League- 
member  John  Gosper  of  Walton  is  one  of  the  leaders  who  have  promoted  these  asso¬ 
ciations.  Holder  of  a  number  of  records,  Mr.  Gosper  has  been  active  in  herd-improve¬ 
ment  association  work  for  a  dozen  of  years.  He  started  shortly  after  he  joined  the 

League  back  in  1923,  and  today  he  is  heading 
a  movement  to  organize  a  group  to  carry  on 

artificial  insemination.  nt  i  l  ..  u;  t.  •  m  ^ 

Mr.  John  Gosper,  Walton,  N.  Y, 

“I  began  with  a  grade  herd  and  then  built 
up  to  my  present  herd  of  purebreds,”  Gosper  says.  “The  production  per  cow  has 
gone  up  every  year.  I  know  because  I  have  the  records  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve* 
ment  Association  for  each  individual  cow. 

“From  the  records  we  have,”  Mr.  Gosper  declares,  “I  am  confident  that  by 
milking  purebreds  and  eliminating  the  ^boarder’  cows,  we  can  produce  the  same 
amount  of  milk  from  fewer  animals  and  with  less  effort.  And  this  more  efficient 
production  coupled  with  the  more  efficient  marketing  which  the  League  gives 
us  is  steadily  bringing  us  closer  to  a  living  price  for  our  milk,” 
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DIBBLH  fARMsfipj 


Alfalfa  -  Grass  Seed  -  Corn  -  Soy  Beans 
Clover  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Seed  Potatoes^ 

Alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are  plentiful.  Prices  are  low. 
Even  short  crop  timothy  is  low.  Dibble’s  seed  is  all 
NORTHERN  grown,  hardy,  acclimated,  at  rea-^ 
sonable  prices — many  prices  lowest  in  years. 


OATS - Heavyweight,  Lenroc,  Cornelllan 

POTATOES — 13  varieties,  Certified  and 
Selected.  Catalog  tells  WHY  they’re 
better.  Prices  low. 

SEED  CORN — “Watch  Germination 
this  year!  High-test  corn  scarce. 

We  are  very  fortunate  with  ample 
stocks  of  all  leading  varieties. 

“Our  10 -day -any -test -you -want” 
guarantee  protects  you  on  all 
Dibble  Seed.  One  Quality  only — 
the  BEST. 

Get  Dibble  catalog  and  prices 
FREE.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 

Seedgrower, 

iBoxC,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEOGROWER'HoneoyeFalls-N-Y- 


Dl  A  KIT  fruit  TREES 
rLiMrl  I  THIS  SPRING 

When  Western  New  York  trees,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  may  be  had  at 
Lowest  Prices  Ever,  also  Berry  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON. 
WILSON,  NEW  YORK. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  Thirty  Years. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES; 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  Beats  Them  All! 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  ISc  per  packet,  but  to 
introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  willsend 
you  a  trial  pkt  of  this  Tomato  with  Beet, 

Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion  and  Radish,  also 
Garden  Pinks,  Larkspur,  Giant  Marigold* 

Dahlia  Zinnias ;  all  10  for  10c  Canada  20c. 

■  Our  colored  catalog  of  Seeds, 

Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn 

'  and  CertlOed  Seed  Grain.  Cou¬ 
pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in 

■  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,Sta.l6,  Randolph, Wis. 


FREE! 
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The  name  NITRAGIN  is  a  register¬ 
ed  trade  name  and  appears  on  every 
can  for  your  protection.  It  identifies 
the  oldest,  most  widely  used  inocu¬ 
lation  for  alfalfa,  soybeans,  clovers  _ 
and  all  legumes.  NITRAGIN  inocu¬ 
lation  produces  eff^ective  nodules, 
bigger  yields  and  better  feed  .  .  . 
yet  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  acre^ 
Sold  by  seedsmen  everywhere. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc. 

3808  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ALL  ABOUT  LEGUMES  .  .  . 

You  can  profit  by  this  book.  Tells 
how  to  grow  bigger  crops  of  better 
legumes  for  cash,  feed  and  soil 
building.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 


- FREE - 

1941  CATALOG 

describing  all  tdnds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  f<w  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  118,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 

IT  1  ^  Allen'.s  1941  Berry-Book 
r  Zl  f  Describes  Best  Methods. 
*  41 A  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier  Fairfax,  Dorsett.  Catskill. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Sensation  Seed  Oats 

BARLEY  —  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  — CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEED  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  „Ei.RosE?’bHio, 


Certified  Raspberries: 

Strawlierries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guarantei'il.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Clifford  C.  Parker,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 


Northern  Grown  Hardy 
Oats,  Corn.  Barley. 
Soy  Bean*.  Clover, 
Pasture  Mixture*, 
Special  Grasses,  Etc. 


We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Sccds'-Approved. 
Recommended  Varieties 
•  All  Tested,  Tried 
and  True  To  Name 


SENECA  “60”  EARLIEST  SWEET  CORN 

First  corn  of  the  season.  Sixty  days  from 
planting  to  eating  if  weather  is  favorable. 

2  to  3  ears  per  stalk.  Fine  for  home  garden: 
a  money-maker  for  the  market  gardener. 

Mail  a  postal  cartPToday  for  your  copy  of 
our  illustrated,  descriptive  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS. 

Box  31,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


-41ARRIS  SUDS- 

Onion,  Carrot,  Cauliflower  Seed, 
is  in  very  short  supply  this  year  ! 

However,  we  have  good  supplies  of  our  fine  reprular  strains  of  these 
important  vegetables,  and  are  offering  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  see  our  catalogue. 

Send  For  Your  Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ftur  vigorous  early  strains  of  TOMATOES,  PEPPERS,  SWEET  CORN. 
SQUASH,  etc.,  are  the  best  for  growers  who.se  .seasons  are  short  and 
are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vitality.  Quality,  and  high  yield. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Ire.,  42  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Mail  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880. 

—1941  CATALOCUE  flOWAmctif 


Small  Fruits 

for  the 

Home  Garden 

By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

SMALL  fruits  are  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  crops  for  the  home 
fruit  garden,  yet  on  many  farms  they 
are  neglected  or  absent.  If  properly 
utilized  they  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  farm  home  diet. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  available 
from  early  June  in  Central  New  York 
to  mid- August  or  later.  All  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  canning,  freezing,  jams,  jellies, 
and  fruit  juices.  Occupying  relatively 
little  space  and  not  requiring  expensive 
cultural  or  spraying  tools  they  are 
ideally  adapted  to  home  fruit  production 
on  the  general  farm  as  well  as  the  fruit 
farm.  The  plants  are  inexpensive  and 
all  are  easily  propagated  so  that  the 
plantings  may  be  perpetuated  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  the  necessity  of  buying 


On  the  Beckwith  farm  at  Liidlowville, 
New  York,  a  small  patch  of  raspberries 
supply  the  home  table,  as  well  as  a  good 
surplus  to  sell. 

new  plants  every  few  years.  Moreover 
the  frequent  renewing  of  the  plantings 
enables  one  to  add  worthwhile  new 
varieties  as  they  appear. 

To  have  these  small  fruits  at  their 
best -it  is  essential  that  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  good-quality  varieties  be  plant¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
indicate  some  of  the  better  sorts  for 
the  home  fruit  garden,  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  reliability  rather  than 
on  high  quality.  A  few  high  quality 
sorts  are  included  for  those  who  want 
the  best  regardless  of  production. 

Howard  (Premier)  and  Catskill  are 
both  standard  and  reliable  market  var¬ 
ieties  of  strawberries.  A  very  sweet, 
high-quality  variety,  sufficiently  pro¬ 
ductive  for  home  use  is  Fairfax.  Super¬ 
ior  for  jam  is  Culver.  Of  the  ever-bear¬ 
ing  sorts  Mastodon  is  probably  the 
best.  If  it  is  necessary  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries  on  soils  too  wet  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  varieties  resistant  to  the  red 
stele  root  rot  disease  should  be  chosen. 
Aberdeen  and  Pathfinder  are  such  var¬ 
ieties. 

Taylor  is  one  of  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  being  hardy,  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  large,  bright  red,  fine  qual¬ 
ity  berries.  Very  early  is  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  high  culture  is  essential,  or 
the  berries  will  be  small  and  crumbly. 
In  favorable  seasons  a  fall  crop  will  be 
borne  in  late  September  and  October. 
Additional  good  sorts  are  Latham  and 
Newburgh,  both  very  productive,  but 
not  high  quality. 

Bristol  is  the  best  black  raspberry. 
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Bordeaux  mixtures  which  effectively  control 
fungous  diseases  depend  on  the  elimination  of 
guesswork  and  haphazard  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  Copper  Sulfate  in  the  spray 
mixture.  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Cop¬ 
per  Sulfate  gives  you  these  10  advantages: 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  I .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulfate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety. 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  .  .  .  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely. 

4.  ECONOMY  .  .  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  .  .  .  99%  pure,  100%  efficient. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank.  Re¬ 
quires  no  agitation. 

7.  REDUCED  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  .  .  .  Eliminates 
extra  equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  mak¬ 
ing  stock  solutions. 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modern  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  quality  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quality. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 
proof  bags  and  steel-hooped  barrels. 

'(^PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants. 


- ASK  YOUR  DEALER - 

For  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  "Instant”  Copper  Sul¬ 
fate  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
CRYSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
SULFATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and 
MONOHYDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 


Mitvt  PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

S''  •  REfINESS  Of  eieCTROLYTIC  COPPER 

40  Wall  St  New  York  NY  •  230  N  Michigan  Ave  Chicago,  lit 


BOLENS  GARDEN  TRACTORS  M 

m 


Write  for  description  new  models.  Nir 
sizes — Power  Hoes  at  S79.50  to 
heavy  duty  Hi-Wheels  pulling 
10"  and  12"  plows.  Equip¬ 
ment  for  cultivating,  seed¬ 
ing,  plowing,  spray¬ 
ing,  mowing,  snow  re¬ 
moval,  etc.  Tims  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  BOLENS, 
j  2144  Park  St.,  Port 
'rJY  Washington,  Wis. 


FREE 

booklet 
shows  how 
to  design 
and  build  con¬ 
crete  floors, 
foundations, 
driveways,  mil 
houses,  steps, 
well  curbs,  etc. 


DO  your  repairing  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  this  year  with 
concrete— and  knowthat  it’s  done 
for  good.  Cheap,  temporary 
repairs  are  costly  in  the  end.  Con¬ 
crete  costs  so  little,  is  firesafe,  and 
endures  with  little  if  any  mainte¬ 
nance  expense.  Fine  looking,  too; 
A  million  farmers  have  been 
helped  by  the  booklet,  "Perma^ 
nent  Farm  Repairs.  ”  W rite  for  your 

freecopyof  thelatestedition  today. 

You  can  do  your  own  concrete 
work.  Or  ask  your  cement  dealer 
for  name  of  a  concrete  contractor. 
(Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail.) 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2A-1 , 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  booklet,  ''Permanent 
Farm  Repairs.” 

Name - - 

p.  o, _ R-  R.  No. 

State - - 
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being  large,  handsome  and  of  superior 
quality.  Later  are  Cumberland  and 
Naples. 

Sodus  is  the  best  purple  variety 
available.  Columbian,  the  old  standby 
is  completely  infected  with  mosaic  and 
has  no  place  in  the  liome  garden.  The 
purple  raspberry  is  tremendously  pro¬ 
ductive  and  is  superior  for  canning  and 
jam. 

Only  one  blackberry,  Eldorado  may 
be  recommended.  Nearly  all  others  are 
unsatisfactory  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  states  Snyder  is  preferable  as  it  is 
somewhat  hardier,  although  smaller 
and  poorer  in  quality. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  not 
commonly  found  in  gardens,  but  their 
usefulness  in  the  kitchen  entitles  them 
to  a  place  on  every  farm.  Currant  jelly 
is  still  the  standard  of  quality  among 
jellies  while  gooseberries  may  be  used 
green  for  sauce  and  pies,  and  ripe  for 
jam.  Red  Lake  is  the  best  red  currant 
and  Poorman  the  best  gooseberry.  The 
latter  is  good  enough  in  quality  to  be 
eaten  out  of  hand  as  a  dessert  fruit. 


sphere  under  control,  etc.  He  said  he 
finds  all  of  this  a  very  routine  matter 
and  checks  the  atmosphere  about  twice 
a  week.  He  says  the  real  reason  for 
his  operation  of  such  a  storage  is  “an 
attempt  to  get  all  possible  returns 
from  the  crop.  I  think  it  will  do  this.” 

Dr.  R.  M.  Smock  of  Cornell  explain¬ 
ed  the  technical  side  of  modified  atmo¬ 
sphere  storage.  Apples,  being  alive, 
respire  and  use  up  oxygen.  As  this 
supply  is  diminished,  they  become 
“drowsy.”  The  idea  is  to  keep  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere  low 
so  that  the  apples  remain  asleep  until 
they  are  revived  and  placed  on  the 
market.  Experience  so  far  indicates 
much  less  tendency  to  scale  and  in¬ 
ternal  breakdown  in  apples  stored  in 
this  way. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Batjar  of  the  Federal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
discussed  the  new  hormone  spray  for 
the  prevention  of  premature  dropping. 
Several  hundred  growers  have  used  it 
during  the  past  season,  generally  with 
good  results.  Elmer  Butts,  Sodus 
grower,  said,  after  using  the  spray  last 


fall,  “I  saw  real  McIntosh  apples  for 
the  first  time.”  The  fruit  hung  on 
the  trees  until  fully  colored  and  tree- 
ripened,  he  explained. 

Clarence  DuBois  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  told  of  advances  being  made  with 
farm  freezers,  and  said  the  problem 
that  now  remains  is  to  get  the  cost 
down.  A  dozen  companies  are  turning 
them  out  this  year,  whereas  two  years 
ago  there  were  only  two  makes. 

- A.  A. - 

New  Use  for  Apple  Sprays 

A  new  method  of  attack  on  an  old 
problem  confronting  apple  growers  is 
suggested  by  two  research  men  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
They  report  success  in  breaking  the 
biennial  bearing  habit  of  some  apple 
varieties  (very  heavy  crop  one  year, 
very  light  or  none  the  next)  by  the 
use  of  caustic  sprays  that  kill  the  buds 
and  prevent  set  of  fruit  in  years  of 
heavy  production.  When  these  sprays 
were  used  in  1939,  a  year  of  very  heavy 
production  of  the  variety  in  question, 


no  fruit  was  set.  But  a  normal  crop 
was  set  in  1940.  Growers  who  have 
orchards  that  produce  a  big  crop  in  the 
odd  years,  when  most  orchards  bear 
heavily  in  many  sections  of  the  east, 
are  naturally  anxious  to  change  the 
schedule  so  that  their  heavy  crops 
come  in  the  even  years,  when  prices 
are  better.  One  of  the  sprays  used  is 
di-nitro-ortho-cyclo-hexyl-phenol,  better 
known  as  DNO. 

- A. A. - 

New  Fungicide 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
which  has  taken  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall 
from  Geneva,  reports  good  results  from 
the  use  of  a  new  fungicide  called 
“Spergon”  for  treating  seeds  of  lima 
beans.  It  is  not  ordinarily  easy  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  limas  and  root  rot 
fungi  are  particularly  troublesome. 
This  new  product  is  an  aromatic  or¬ 
ganic  compound  quite  different  from 
the  fungicides  that  we  are  familiar 
with — a  product  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company.  It  will  be  worth  watching 
and  trying  out. 


Results  with  Modified  Atmos 
phere  Storage  Reported  at 
Horticultural  Society  Meet- 
ting  at  Rochester 


Three  new  projects  which  were 
of  special  interest  to  members  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  were  modi¬ 
fied  atmosphere  storage,  spraying  to 
prevent  premature  dropping,  and  farm 
lockers  for  freezing  foods. 

Probably  the  most  technical  of  these 
projects  for  the  average  grower  is  the 
modified  atmosphere  storage,  but  John 
A.  Hall  of  Lockport  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  such  a  plant  for  less  than  a  year 
and  finds  it  has  become  routine.  “I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  meth¬ 
ods  of  storing  fruit  since  we  began 
using  mechanical  refrigeration,”  Hall 
said.  Last  year  he  remodeled  a  barn  to 
make  a  “gas”  storage.  Granulated 
cork  was  the  insulating  material,  and 
sheet  metal  lining  made  the  storage 
chambers  gas  tight. 

Hall  said  he  had  a  market  for  good 
apples  late  in  the  season.  All  grow¬ 
ers  so  situated  should  be  interested  in 
the  new  keeping  method,  he  thought. 
He  brought  home  from  Cornell  apples 
taken  out  of  gas  storage  there  and 
laid  them  on  the  dining  room  table. 
After  one  to  two  weeks  the  apples  re¬ 
tained  their  crispness  and  flavor, .  so 
Hall  decided  that  he  would  like  to  keep 
his  apples  in  the  same  condition  until 
June  or  later. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  considering 
remodeling  a  barn  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  but  heeded  the  advice  of  Doctor 
Heinicke  to  wait  and  watch  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  new  method  of  storage. 
Hall  said  when  he  put  his  first  crop  in 
he  was  assailed  with  doubts  as  to  what 
might  go  wrong,  whether  he  could  read 
the  instruments  and  keep  the  atmo- 


“Why,  mommy,  this  is  roast  beef. 
Daddy  said  he  was  going  to  bring 
a  big  fish  home  for  dinner  tonight.” 


“RIDE  IT.  And 
You’ll  BUY  IT” 


...Take  Plymouth  out 
on  the  road.  That’s 
the  way  to  get  the 
most  for  your  money 


3.  CURVES  show 
you  Plymouth’s 
unusual  stabili¬ 
ty.  This  beauty 
is  long,  low, 
wide— “hugs  the 
road”  on  bends  1 


1.  START— More 
power,  less  shift¬ 
ing,  fast  getaway 
—  that’s  Plym- 
outh’s  new 
Iligh-Torquc 
Performance! 


2.  STRAIGHTAWAYS.  Feel 
the  smoothness  of  Plym¬ 
outh’s  Floating  Power! 


5.  HILLS  give  you  the 
thrill  of  going  up  and 
over  the  top  with  plen^v 
ty  of  power  to  spare  I  ^ 


4.  ROUGH  ROADS 

prove  the  easy  com¬ 
fort  of  Plymouth’s 
1 17-inch  wheelbase  I 


6.  DOWNGRADES 

arc  a  good  place 
to  test  the  per¬ 
fect  control  you 
enjoy  with  Plym- 
outh’s  famous 
hydraulic  brakes. 


7.TRAFFIC  reveals  a  powerful  pick-up, 
new  ease  of  shifting,  steering,  brak¬ 
ing.  Plymouth’s  a  joy  to  drive! 


TAKE  TO  THE  ROAD-AND  BUY  WISELY! 


LOOK  AT  1941  PRICES  OF  “ALL  3” 

The  new  Plymouth  is  actually  lower-priced  than  the 
‘‘other  2”  on  many  models.  And  remember,  it’s  easy 
to  buy.  Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysier  Corporation. 

Prices  are  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice. 
MAJOR  BOWES,  C.  B.  S.,  THURSDAYS,  9-10  P.  M.,  E.  S.T. 


STARTING,  climbing,  cruising, 
turning... you’ll  like  the  getaway 
and  go,  the  silky  handling  “feel” 
of  this  brilliant  new  Plymouth ! 

You  get  the  riding  comfort  of  a 
117"  wheelbase.. .new  High-Torque 
performance  with  new  power-gear¬ 
ing.. .you  doless  shifting..^zV/(f  Plym¬ 
outh  and  you’ll  buy  itl 

iV'See  the  big,  new  Plym' 
outh  Pick-up  and  Panel 
Delivery  —  outstanding 
values  in  low-price  fieid. 


PERFORMANCE 
CHECK  LIST 

1.  Fast  Getaway 

2.  Smoothness  on  the 
Straightaway 

3.  Stability  on  Curves 

4.  Easy  Comfort  over 
Rough  Roads 

1^  5.  Climbing  Power 
6.  Smooth  Stopping 
1^7.  Easy  Handling  in 
Heavy  Traffic 


Salute  to  Safe  Farming 


PUT  another  log  on  the  fire  and  give  thanks.  These 
are  days  when  home  and  friends  and  comfort  mean 
more  even  than  money  in  the  bank.  Give  thanks  that 
you’re  a  farmer. 

Time  was  when  your  own  kinfolks  staked  their  very 
lives  for  the  kind  of  safety  and  security  you  enjoy  .  .  . 
for  the  kind  of  home  you  take  for  granted.  Ask  most 
any  city  marl  and  he’ll  tell  you  he’d  rather  be  a  farmer 
,  .  .  he’d  rather  bring  up  his  family  in  the  country. 
He’d  swap  anything  for  the  security  that  comes  with 
being  fairly  sure  of  tomorrow. 

Many  a  city  man  hasn’t  learned,  however,  that  your 
job  is  no  snap.  The  security  and  the  safety  which  he 
envies  are  yours  because  you  eternally  fight  for  thein. 
He  doesn’t  know  how  much  thrift  and  hard  work  it 
takes  to  make  ends  meet  ...  to  make  them  meet, 
with  a  little  left  over,  through  fair  weather  and  foul. 
Your  way  of  farming  has  to  be  safe,  year  in  and  year 
out;  your  home  as  well  as  your  business  depends  on  it. 

What  puts  safety  into  one  man’s  way  of  farming 
may  only,  add  new  risk  for  the  next.  Old  ways  don’t 
always  stay  good  .  .  .  new  methods  must  be  tested 
and  proved.  The  man  who’s  out  of  debt  can  sometimes 
take  more  chances  than  one  who’s  not.  And  many  a 


farmer  who  is  paying  for  his  place  has  reduced  the 
danger  of  the  debt  itself  by  putting  it  in  a  long-term, 
non-callable  mortgage  ...  a  mortgage  of  the  Land 
Bank  type. 

In  the  Northeast,  of  all  places,  a  farmer  can  choose 
his  own  methods.  That’s  true  because  he’s  so  close  to 
market  .  .  .  the  best  markets  in  the  world.  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  20  families 
who  live  in  cities  for  every  one  that  lives  on  a  farm.  To 
feed  these  folks,  the  Northeast  can  and  does  produce 
dozens  of  crops,  and  in  doing  so  it  diversifies  for  the 
safety  of  its  own  farms.  Out  of  that  safety  comes 
security  and  with  it  peace  of  mind.  The  Northeast  is  a 
good  place  to  live. 


You’ll  want  this  booklet,  “A  Good  Place  to 
Farm.”  It  is  published  as  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  northeastern  agriculture,  and 
contains  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts. 
It’s  free  for  the  asking  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  bank  is 
the  central  office  through  which  Land  Bank 
loans  are  made  to  farmers  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


a^/fn/ 
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MOLASSES  FOR  GRASS  SILAGE 

Can  you  give  the  amount  of  mo¬ 
lasses  recommended  for  grass  silage? 

For  green  cereal  grains  and  grasses, 
40  lbs.  of  molasses  per  ton  is  recom¬ 
mended;  for  mixed  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes,  60  lbs.;  for  straight  clover  or 
alfalfa,  75  lbs.;  and  for  soybeans,  100 
lbs. 

Some  success  has  resulted  from  mak¬ 
ing  grass  silage  without  any  preserva¬ 
tive  with  a  mixture  of  grasses  and 
cereal  grains  in  the  dough  stage. 
Where  this  plan  is  followed,  there  is 
less  danger  of  trouble  where  the  mix¬ 
ed  grass  and  grain  is  put  in  relatively 
green. 

— A.A. — 

ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  future 
of  artificial  insemination? 

That  depends  on  a  good  many  things, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  attitude 
which  dairymen  develop  toward  it.  We 
think  there  is  a  real  future  for  it  if 
dairymen  will  look  upon  it  as  a  method 
of  using  better  sires  rather  than  as  a 
method  of  saving  money.  The  chief 
advantage,  of  course,  is  that  it  permits 
greater  use  of  outstanding  herd  sires. 
It  also  increases  the  chances  of  keep¬ 
ing  valuable  sires  in  service  for  a  long¬ 
er  time.  However,  to  become  perma¬ 
nently  effective,  some  plan  must  be 
adopted  to  try  out  and  develop  young 
sires. 

We  look  for  artificial  breeding  to 
grow  and  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  breeding  of  better  cattle.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  any  farmer 
should  study  the  plan,  understand  it 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  be  sure  that  he 
is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
involved  before  he  enrolls. 

— A.A. — 

LEGUME  INOCULANTS 

When  we  buy  legxime  inoculants, 
we  have  to  buy  them  on  sight.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  a  poor  inoculant 
looks  just  the  same  as  a  good  one. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  our  money’s  worth? 

In  New  York  State,  and  in  many 
other  states  too,  the  sale  of  legume  in¬ 
oculants  is  governed  by  law.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  samples  of  the  brands  licensed 
for  sale  in  New  York  are  taken  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  and  tested 
at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
For  several  years  now  these  tests  have 
shown  very  few  cases  where  the  in¬ 
oculants  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
only  caution  we  have  to  give  is  not  to 
buy  inoculants  which  are  not  licensed. 

Incidentally,  a  copy  of  the  circular 
“Inoculation  for  Legumes”  is  available 
to  New  York  readers  on  request  to  the 
Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  New  York. 

— A.A. — 

TEST  FOR  MASTITIS 

I  have  heard  of  the  brom-thymol 
blue  test  in  connection  with  mastitis. 

Is  this  test  of  any  value  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  disease? 

The  brom-thymol  blue  test  is  not  a 
remedy.  It  is  used  as  one  test  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  cows  have  mas¬ 
titis.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  using 
the  test  is  to  buy  pieces  of  blotting 
paper  which  have  a  chemical  in  four 
different  spots,  one  for  each  teat.  A 
drop  of  milk  is  put  on  one  of  the  spots 
from  each  quarter,  and  the  color  re- 
^tion  shows  which  quarters,  if  any, 
SI'S  affected  with  the  trouble.  Then  it 
to  a  question  of  discarding  the  milk 


from  the  badly  affected  quarters,  dis¬ 
posing  of  cows  that  are  so  badly  in¬ 
fected  that  this  seems  advisable,  and 
of  treating  the  others  to  correct  the 
trouble. 

— A.A. — 

DRYING  OFF  HIGH 
PRODUCERS 

What  is  the  best  w'ay  of  drying  off 
a  high-producing  cow?  Is  it  really 
necessary  that  she  have  two  months’ 
rest? 

It  has  been  found  that  when  a  cow 
is  not  giving  over  20  pounds  a  day, 
milking  can  be  stopped.  When  the 
udder  becomes  distended  with  milk, 
further  secretion  is  checked.  Usually 
the  production  of  a  cow,  even  though 
she  is  milking  fairly  heavily,  can  be 
cut  to  20  pounds  or  less  by  taking 
away  her  grain  and  silage  for  a  few 
days,  feeding  nothing  but  hay,  and  if 
necessary,  restricting  the  amount  of 
water  she  gets. 

Some  feel  that  if  the  udder  becomes 
so  distended  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  milk  it  out,  it  should  be  milked  com- 
pletely  clean  rather  than  merely  a  par¬ 
tial  milking  to  relieve  the  udder. 

It  has  been  stated  that  where  cows 
have  some  trouble  with  mastitis,  a  long 
dry  period  often  clears  up  the  trouble. 
As  to  the  necessity  for  a  two-month 
dry  period,  careful  production  records 
have  proved  definitely  that  where  cows 
are  not  given  this  rest  period,  they 
will  produce  considerably  less  milk  in 
the  following  lactation  period. 

Frequently  a  cow  will  produce  milk 
containing  more  minerals  than  she 
actually  consumes,  drawing  on  her 
skeleton  for  the  difference.  A  dry 
period  is  necessary  for  a  cow  to  re¬ 
place  these  minerals  and  to  build  up 
her  body  weight  in  order  to  get  in  con¬ 
dition  to  produce  heavily. 

— A.A. — 

HAY  WITH  GRASS  SILAGE 

Is  it  ever  advisable  to  feed  cows 
grass  silage  as  their  sole  source  of 
roughage? 

Carl  Bender  of  the  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  once  said:  “I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  feeding  any  animals  all  winter  on 
grass  silage  alone.  We  can  get  away 
with  this  if  it  is  expedient.  I  prefer  to 
feed  not  more  than  5  to  6  pounds  of 
grass  silage  per  hundredweight  of  ani¬ 
mal,  plus  about  1  pound  of  hay  to  10 
pounds  silage.”  Of  course,  if  you 
feed  less  silage,  you  would  have  to  feed 
more  hay. 

— A.A. — 

MILKING  BEFORE  COWS 
FRESHEN 

I  have  heard  some  arguments  about 
the  desirability  of  milking  cows  be¬ 
fore  they  freshen.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject? 

Certainly  this  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  differ  widely.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  some  very  good  dairymen 
who  believe  that  it  is  a  good  practice. 
It  seems  rather  unnecessary  to  allow 
a  cow’s  udder  to  get  badly  congested 
before  she  freshens.  However,  a  dairy¬ 
man  has  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the 
necessity  of  milking.  Doubtless  it  is 
unnecessary  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

—A.A. — 

Small  Crop  Timothy  Seed — Production 
of  timothy  seed  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  16 
per  cent  smaller  than  last  year  and  31 
per  cent  under  the  10-year  average. 
Smaller  crop  is  a  result  of  reduced 
acreage  in  all  important  producing 
States,  except  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with 
the  reduction  particularly  marked  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota. 


DE  lAVAL  MAGNETIC 

MILKER 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  is  the  only  milker  that  can  milk 
your  cows  day  after  day  with  the  same  unchanging,  correct  milking  speed  and 
action — for  it  fe  the  only  milker  having  pulsations  for  every  unit  in  use  con¬ 
trolled  from  one  central  point  by  magnetic  force.  For  best,  fastest  and 
cleanest  milking  .  .  .  for  milking  that  is  always  right  .  .  .  for  milking  that 
pleases  the  cow  and  helps  her  to  reach  and  hold  her  best  production  .  .  ,  for 
the  most  profitable  and  all-around  satisfactory  milking,  use  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  Sterlinq  MILKER 
~  FOR  SMALL  HERDS 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  great  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  and  provides  De  Laval  milking 
for  small  herds.  The  wonderful  “Simplicity” 
Pulsator  has  only  two  moving  parts,  gives  posi¬ 
tive,  precise  milking  speed  and  action  that  pleases 
the  cow.  De  Laval  Sterling  single  or  double 
units  may  also  be  used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


SIMPLICITY 

PULSATOR 


ONLY  TWO 
MOVING  PARTS 


De  Laval  Separators  p""**"*****"— 


D  e  Laval 
World’s  Stand¬ 
ard  and  junior 
Series  Separators 
best  meet  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands  ;  electric 
motor  drives  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1  size. 


prifE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Depl.  1-22. 

I  New  York,  165  Broadway 

I  Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 

I  San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

I  Please  send  me.  without  ob-  ^ 

^  ligation,  full  information  on  | 

IN  ame  . 

Town  . 

I  State . RFD . No.  Cows.... 


FREE  TRIAL  — EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


JUICE 
TIGHT  I 


Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GOATS 


IVITI  K”  no  ATS*  *0  freshen  in  February. 

VaV.r/\.  1  O.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


We  have  just  developed  an  entireLv 
new  Silo— THE  DAIRYMAN’S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  high  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD  •CONCRETE •TILE*  METAL 


John  E.  Wilcox,  R.  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


UPER-  '""'J' 
Construction  sii» 

By  Marietta 


Steonsett 

PfvtiCtfQn 

■Msaftisi  Sronch  Piontsi 
SiormI  :  Saitlmeire, 
WdsUl  Md. 

;;Oltd:-Tlm«f  ■ 


Marietta  Super- 
Silo  her* 

rjtt  mviee  near 
.Cflfton,  Station, 


World’s  No.  1  Silo.  Built>to>Endure  of  only 
washed  and  graded  sand  and  gravel.  (NO  lime¬ 
stone  or  refuse  that  BURNS.)  No  gamble  with 
our  time-tested  construction.  Built  especially  for 
Hay — also  A-1  for  Corn. 

Their  EXTRA  perfected  features — as  provided 
by  Marietta  Engineering  and  Super-type  Con¬ 
struction —  assure  EXTRA  profits  —  LONGER  — 
for  their  owners. 

Write  TODAY  for  particulars. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Dept.  U 


MAMTTA 

COItCRntX  \  SI  LOS 

^  y  mtiS)  \  ^ 
v.TT 
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Record  Crowd  Attends  Rochester  Meeting 
of  Horticultural  Society 


All  records  for  attendance  were 
broken  at  the  86th  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  Rochester.  The  oflScial  door 
count,  as  announced  by  Secretary  Roy 
P.  McPherson,  passed  17,350  for  the 
four-day  show,  compared  to  10,100  a 
year  ago.  The  count  set  at  rest  any 
doubts  that  may  have  lingered  about 
the  move  downtown  to  the  Civic  Ex¬ 
hibits  Building  from  Edgerton  Park, 
scene  of  recent  years’  meetings. 

The  program  was  highlighted  by  the 
first  progress  report  of  the  Western 
New  York  Joint  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Society  and  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Earl  D.  Merrill  of  Web¬ 
ster,  committee  chairman,  made  it  plain 
that  “the  committee  has  not  found  all 
the  answers,  but  it  has  made  a  good 
start  toward  finding  out  what  our  in¬ 
dustry  wants  and  what  it  must  do  to 
better  itself.” 

Most  of  the  speakers  who  addressed 
the  Society  took  note  of  the  low  eco¬ 
nomic  state  of  the  apple  industry  and 
urged  that  the  growers  themselves 
must  take  the  initiative  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Export  markets  are 
practically  gone,  the  world  supply  of 
fruit  is  increasing,  an  even  larger  crop 
of  apples  may  be  expected  next  season, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
develop  home  markets  for  apples  ■ — 
these  were  some  of  the  things  speakers 
advised. 

Morgan  New  President 
Percy  R.  Morgan  of  Lewiston  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  J.  Wessel 
TenBroeck,  Jr.,  of  Hudson.  Bruce  P. 
Jones  of  Hall,  Theodor  Oxholm  of 
Esopus,  and  Mark  E.  Buckman  of 
Sodus  were  reelected  vice-presidents. 
Carl  G.  Wooster  of  Union  Hill  was 
elected  fourth  vice-president  and  Roy 
P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy  was  renamed 
secretary- treasurer. 

Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario  was 
reelected  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  of  Peru 
elected  to  the  executive  committee. 
Holdover  members  are  Rolland  J.  Reitz 
of  Cold  Water,  Theodore  E.  Cross  of 
LaGrangeville,  Wilbur  G.  Schumaker  of 
Youngstown,  and  Marion  C.  Albright 
of  Athens. 

By  adoption  of  resolution  the  Society 
acted  on  the  following  matters : 

The  Joint  Fruit  Committee  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  year. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  was  asked  to  buy  all  imports  of 
fruit  and  distribute  them  for  relief. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  serious  coh- 
dition  of  the  market  caused  by  lack  of 
exports.  Recognition  was  made  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  possible  excuse  for  agricul¬ 
tural  imports,  but  the  Society  felt  that 
foreign  fruit  should  be  diverted  from 
domestic  markets  as  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  at  home. 

Need  for  more  research  was  agreed 
upon.  The  Governor  and  Legislature 
were  asked  to  continue  appropriations 
for  research  at  present  levels  and  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  some  es¬ 
sential  needs.  The  federal  government 
is  withdrawing  from  fruit  juice  work 
at  the  Geneva  station,  and  the  state 
was  asked  to  provide  $9,000  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  work. 

Immediate  action  was  urged  to  carry 


out  recommendations  of  the  New  York 
City  and  federal  governments  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  marketing  facilities  for 
New  York  City. 

The  State  Fair  was  asked  to  restore 
the  competitive  fruit  exhibits  as  a 
means  toward  encouraging  good  grow¬ 
ing. 

Tell  of  Year’s  Work 

Members  of  the  Joint  Fruit  Commit¬ 
tee  were  seated  on  the  platform  and, 
following  reports  by  sub-committee 
chairmen,  growers  had  opportunity  for 
questions  and  discussion.  Carl  Woo¬ 
ster  reported  that  tree-removal  prac¬ 
tices  had  been  included  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program,  by  which 
growers  may  obtain  up  to  $15  per  acre 
for  cutting  down  or  pulling  out  obso¬ 
lete  varieties.  Already  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  trees  have  been  signed 
up  for  removal.  Wooster  said  it  was 
important  for  growers  planning  remov¬ 
als  first  to  get  prior  approval  of  the 
County  Conservation  Committee. 

John  A.  Hall  of  Lockport  said  the 
transportation  sub-committee  already 
had  obtained  freight  rate  reductions 
amounting  to  three  cents  per  bushel 
from  western  New  York  to  New  York, 
and  that  further  rate  changes  were 
being  considered  by  the  railroads. 

George  A.  Morse  of  Williamson  said 
the  variety  committee  felt  “We  have 
to  grow  eating,  rather  than  culinary, 
varieties.”  The  only  varieties  to  which 
the  committee  gave  full  indorsement 
for  planting  were  Cortland,  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
and  Rome  Beauty  (including  Gallia 
Beauty) .  Twelve  varieties  were  listed 
as  “border  line,”  and  21  new  varieties 
were  recommended  for  “watching.” 
All  told,  this  makes  38  varieties  which 
the  committee  felt  sure  would  more 
than  supply  the  planting  needs  of  grow¬ 
ers.  A  list  of  86  varieties  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  removal. 

Morse  was  asked  from  the  floor  why 
Delicious  was  not  on  the  Number  1  list, 
and  he  replied,  “because  as  a  rule  we 
cannot  get  color  and  size.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  some  new  varieties  of  the 


At  the  109th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Albany, 
on  January  22nd,  Leigh  Kirkland  of 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  was  elected  President  for  the 
coming  year.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
full  account  of  the  excellent  talks 
given.  On  the  program  were  M.  V. 
Atwood,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Master  Farmer 
Frank  Beneway  of  Wayne  County,  Fred 
Sexauer,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Boa"d  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations;  Herbert  Bodman,  a  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
ducers  Exchange;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wagen- 
blass.  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  and  Dr. 
C.  E.  Baker  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

We  must  say  a  word  about  the  in¬ 
spiring  talk  given  by  Robert  Fisk, 
President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  This 


Delicious  type  bred  at  Geneva  were 
being  watched. 

Fred  A.  Nesbitt  of  Albion  said  his 
committee  had  found  that  in  general 
growers  were  following  economical 
production  practices.  He  said  close 
application  to  generally  accepted  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  pay  growers. 

Frank  W.  Beneway  reported  his 
committee  found  a  slight  majority  of 
growers  in  favor  of  a  tax,  rather  than 
voluntary  contributions,  to  finance  ap¬ 
ple  merchandising  and  promotion.  The 
committee  polled  hundreds  of  growers 
in  the  fruit  counties  and  plans  further 
meetings  in  an  effort  to  crystalize  sen¬ 
timent  on  some  plan.  One  recommen¬ 
dation  was  that  promotion  for  apples, 
peaches  and  cherries  be  co-ordinated. 

Eye  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Prof.  Lillian  Shaben,  foods  and  nu¬ 
trition  specialist  at  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics,  said  “good  ad¬ 
vertising  is  needed  today  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  of  consumers  to  what  are  good 
food  buys.”  She  said  that  housewives 
get  into  a  rut  in  serving  the  same 
thing,  unless  they  constantly  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  values  of  protective  foods 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint. 

Cy  B.  Denman  of  Washington,  agri¬ 
cultural  counsel  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Chains,  said  the  chain 
store  clerk  and  any  other  type  of  food 
salesman  is  up  against  the  same  thing. 
“They  have  the  same  customer.  She 
is  a  very  discriminating  buyer  as  to 
quality  and  is  extremely  price  con¬ 
scious.  It  matters  little  to  the  woman 
at  the  counter  about  the  name  or  sign 
over  the  store;  but  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  producers  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  fruit  offered  the  consumer 
meets  her  approval.  In  fact,  this 
largely  becomes  the  producers’  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  retail  merchant  handles 
hundreds  of  items,  each  a  competitor 
with  the  other.  He  performs  a  service 
of  distribution,  and  this  must  be  at  low 
cost.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
the  initiative  in  developing  new  markets 
and  in  perfecting  marketing  methods 
for  each  of  these  hundreds  of  items.” 

Co-op.  Difficulties 

Experience  and  plans  of  the  GLF  in 
cooperative  selling  of.  farm  products 
was  outlined  by  C.  W.  Sadd.  At  the 
outset  he  said  a  cooperative  has  no 
special  advantage  in  persuading  cus¬ 
tomers  to  patronize  the  co-op.  He 
said  the  problem  of  cooperative  selling 
was  to  obtain  distribution  and  that 
GLF  lines  would  be  built  up  only  as 
fast  as  satisfactory  outlets  could  be 
obtained. 

Experience  and  observation  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  chain  stores  had  the 
capital,  personnel  and  power  to  serve 
agriculture;  but  so  far  the  chains  were 
unwilling  to  handle  farmers’  brands. 
He  mentioned  that  they  had  moved 


young  man  is  a  student  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  at  Unadilla,  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
long  years.  Governor  Lehman  gave  the 
principal  address  at  the  annual  farm 
dinner  in  the  evening.  Some  hard 
headed  farm  philosophy  was  presented 
by  Ed  Babcock,  author  of  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff.  Jared  VanWag- 
enen  presented  citations  to  the  owners 
of  four  century  farms  where  the  land 
has  been  in  continual  operation  and 
ownership  of  one  family  for  100  years 
or  more.  Those  receiving  citations  were : 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Fowler,  Mill- 
brook,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Topping  of 
Sagaponack,  Long  Island. 

3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Biddings,  of 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

4.  Solomon  LeFevre,  Raymond  DuBois 
and  David  DuBois  of  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


surplus  crops  at  distress  prices.  The 
GLF  proposed  to  retain  control  over  the 
quality  of  its  products  and,  therefore, 
would  sell  under  its  own  brands,  retain¬ 
ing  a  right  to  sit  in  on  the  fixing  of 
the  prices  all  the  way  to  the  consumer. 

Sees  Labor  Shortage 

President  TenBroeck  said  one  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  preparedness 
program  Vould  be  a  shortage  of  farm 
labor.  “Already  some  growers  have 
experienced  hardship  in  the  operation 
of  their  business,”  he  said,  “and  we 
may  expect  this  condition  to  continue. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  it  by  ad¬ 
justing  our  business  to  the  situation, 
by  readjusting  our  farm  operations  to 
make  the  best  use  of  labor  and  farm 
machinery.  This  may  require  more 
diversification  in  crops  and  varieties, 
the  use  of  more  and  better  machines, 
the  abandoning  of  marginal  and  sub¬ 
marginal  orchards,  and  doing  less  pack¬ 
ing  at  harvest  time. 

“Another  way  the  preparedness 
program  affects  us  is  in  the  disparity 
between  farm  prices  and  prices  of  oth¬ 
er  commodities.  Since  most  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
surplus  commodities,  they  have  been 
fair  game  for  every  small-time  poli¬ 
tician  and  so-called  consumers’  groups 
to  shoot  at  under  the  guise  of  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  living.  I  believe  that 
any  group  which  attempts  to  batter 
down  the  price  of  farm  produce  below 
cost  of  production  is  treasonable  to  the 
health  and  security  of  the  country.” 

Edward  J.  Leenhouts,  general  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  was  toastmaster  at  the 
annual  dinner.  Larry  F.  Livingston, 
manager  of  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  DuPont  Company,  told  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  many  new  uses  of  farm 
products  in  industry.  He  said  indus¬ 
trial  research  constantly  is  finding  new 
ways  to  make  thinsfs  industry  needs 
from  farm  commodities.  Livingston 
made  a  decided  hit  with  his  audience. 

Queens  of  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  added  color 
and  beauty  to  the  speakers’  table.  First 
prize  in  the  annual  Future  Farmer 
speaking  contest  went  to  Stanley  An¬ 
drews  of  Elba,  speaking  on  “Why  I 
Want  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Farmer.”  Sec¬ 
ond  went  to  Bruce  Pollock  of  Ontario, 
who  spoke  on  “Cooperation  in  Market¬ 
ing.” 

- A.A.— 

Dean  Ladd  Reappointed  to 
Farm  Credit  l^o^d 

Carl  E.  Ladd,  dean  of  the  state  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  reappointed  for  a  three- 
year  term  to  the  Farm  Credit  Board 
of  Springfield  (Mass.)  by  A.  G.  Black, 
governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini¬ 
stration.  Having  served  on  the  seven- 
man  board  since  1934,  Dean  Ladd  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  effective  Jan.  1. 

The  Farm  Credit  Board  directs  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
the '  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  the 
Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and 
the  Production  Credit  Corporation  of 
Springfield,  all  units  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Jointly  they  are  pro¬ 
viding  some  $120,000,000  of  credit,  in¬ 
cluding  mortgage  loans  and  production 
credit,  for  45,000  farmers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  $3,700,000  of  credit  for  some 
85  farmers’  cooperatives,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  membership  of  250,000  farmers. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  dean  of 
the  state  colleges.  Dr.  Ladd  is  also  di¬ 
rector  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  New  York  State.  Previously 
he  was  supervisor  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  department,  following  which  he 
was  extension  professor  of  farm  man¬ 
agement,  and  then  director  of  extension 
teaching  at  Cornell.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  outstanding  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  Northeast. 


Leigh  Kirkland  Elected  President  of 
Agricultural  Society 
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Potato  Markets  Draggy 

By  H.  E.  BRYANT,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  MASTER  FARMERS 
AND  4.A  WINNERS  FOR  1940 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Master  Farmer 
Judges  in  Albany  on  January  21,  the  following  men  were  named  as 
New  York  State  Master  Farmers: 

E.  F.  Bowman,  Evans  Mills,  Jefferson  County. 

Gordon  Andrews,  LaGran^eville,  Dutchess  County. 

George  Brown,  Berkshire,  Tioga  County. 

Burton  Pine,  Hoosick  Falls,  Rensselaer  County. 

Clayton  White,  Stow,  Chautauqua  County. 

These  men  are  chosen  on  the  broad  basis  of  successful  farming 
and  service  to  agriculture  in  their  communities,  in  their  counties, 
and  in  the  state. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  members  of  New  York  State 
youth  organizations  were  chosen  to  receive  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Achievement  Award: 

JUVENILE  GRANGE 

Mabel  Bresee,  Parishville,  8t.  Lawrence  County. 

John  Ross,  Lowville,  Lewis  County. 

BOY  SCOUTS 

WOODROW  FaLKNER,  Margaretville,  Delaware  County. 

Edward  Waxham,  Forestville,  Chautauqua  County. 

4-H 

EDITH  House,  Mallory,  Oswego  County. 

David  landers,  Oxford,  Chenango  County. 

FUTURE  FARMERS 

BERNARD  COLEMAN,  Castile,  Wyoming  County. 

ARTHUR  CLEMONS,  JR.,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  County. 

Both  Master  Farmers  and  4-A  winners  will  receive  their  medals 
at  the  Annual  Master  Farmer  Banquet  in  Willard  Straight  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  February  13. 


SO  FAR  this  season,  potato  prices 
have  remained  quite  consistent,  with 
only  a  few  minor  fluctuations.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Maine  growers  are  receiving  80c 
per  barrel  bulk  (equivalent  to  49c  per 
hundred),  with  carlot  prices  F.O.B. 
Central  Aroostook  points  ranging  from 
67c  to  70c.  Long  Island  prices  continue 
at  70c  per  hundred  to  the  grower. 

At  present,  our  potato  situation  ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  confusing.  Some  fac¬ 
tors  appear  unfavorable  whereas  others 
would  tend  to  lend  encouragement.  The 
carlot  movement  has  been  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  total  movement  for  the 
country  during  December  was  the 
lightest  that  if  has  been  in  four  or  five 
years.  The  movement  out  of  Idaho  has 
been  behind  that  of  last  year.  Maine 
has  shipped  only  9,841  cars  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  compared  to  12,701  cars  up  to 
the  same  date  last  year.  Reports  from 
many  of  the  terminal  markets  seem  to 
indicate  a  slow  movement,  and  the 
market  at  most  of  the  major  shipping 
points  of  the  country  seems  to  be  dull 
and  listless.  Recently  we  have  received 
an  unconfirmed  report  to  the  effect  that 
growers  in  Connecticut  have  a  large 
supply  on  hand  and  are  asking  for  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance.  Thus,  at  first 
glance  it  would  appear  that  potatoes 
are  not  being  consumed  as  rapidly  as 
normally.  This  seems  very  inconsistent 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  general 
business  has  improved  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  decreasing. 

We  must  realize  that  the  truck  move¬ 
ment  is  increasing  very  materially,  thus 
accounting  for  the  light  carload  move¬ 
ment.  Also,  with  the  yields  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  at  an  extremely 
high  point  this  season,  it  is  only  natural 
to  assume  that  local  supplies  of  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  heavy.  These  local  sup¬ 
plies  naturally  will  be  consumed  before 
surplus  areas  receive  the  full  effect  of 
consumer  demand. 

It  would  seem  that  we  can  use  the 
Long  Island  situation  as  an  indication 
of  the  rate  of  consumption  this  year. 
Long  Island  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  rec¬ 
ord.  At  present,  many  Long  Island 
growers  estimate  that  they  have  only 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  crop  on  hand. 
Long  Island  has  received  excellent  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  potatoes  being  shipped 
into  the  mid-west  and  south.  It  appears 
that  the  Island  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
dominating  factor  in  the  market.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  will  continue  to  control  the 
metropolitan  New  York  market  for  an¬ 
other  four  or  five  weeks,  but  they  will 
have  to  narrow  down  their  distribution, 
leaving  many  markets  for  other  areas 
of  production.  When  considering  the 
supply  of  potatoes  on  hand,  we  all  are 
naturally  looking  forward  to  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Stock-on-Hand  Report  to  be  re¬ 
leased  within  the  next  day  or  two.  At 
present,  as  already  indicated,  it  would 
appear  that  Long  Island  growers  have 
reduced  their  supplies  to  about  normal 
for  this  time  of  year.  Apparently  Con¬ 
necticut  still  has  a  large  supply  on 
hand-  Upstate  New  York  had  a  light 
crop  to  .start  with,  so  the  holdings  in 
that  area  should  be  light. 

Although  Maine  has  shipped  about 
3000  cars  less  this  year  than  last,  we 
must  not  forget  the  Starch  Diversion 
Program.  Already  the  equivalent  of 
6,144  cars  has  been  manufactured  into 
starch  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
When  considering  this  factor,  probably 
Maine  does  not  have  many  more  pota¬ 
toes  on  hand  at  present  than  was  true 
at  the  same  date  last  season.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Marketing  Agreements  are  being 
proposed  for  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Colorado  and 
Idaho. 

In  summarizing  our  potato  situation, 
we  must  realize  that  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  we  have  a  large  supply 
Of  potatoes  hanging  over  the  markets. 


We  believe  that  growers  must  become 
reconciled  to  low  prices  throughout  the 
season.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  situation  does  not  appear 
as  difficult  now  as  was  true  a  month 
ago.  At  that  time  it  was  our  opinion 
that  growers  would  endeavor  to  force 
potatoes  on  the  market,  with  a  result 
that  the  offerings  would  exceed  the  de¬ 
mand,  causing  a  rather  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  So  far  growers  have  not  weaken¬ 
ed  materially  so  that,  with  the  various 
govemrhental  programs,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  hold  this  market  for 
the  next  two  months  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  drops.  Regardless  of  some  of 
these  favorable  indications,  however, 
we  believe  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  chance  of  material  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  We  believe  that,  if  growers  are 
to  avoid  a  glut  in  the  market,  they 
must  move  stock  just  as  rapidly  as  the 
market  will  absorb  the  same  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  If  growers  take  too  strong 
a  stand  and  endeavor  to  force  the  mar¬ 
ket  up,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  serious  condition  later.  If 
growers  as  a  whole  pan  keep  potatoes 
moving  to  the  market  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate,  we  might  expect  our  market  to 
hold  fairly  consistent  for  a  while,  with 
the  possibility  of  improvement  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Taking  all  conditions  into  considera¬ 
tion,  we  must  recognize  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  po¬ 
tato  prices,  but  conditions  do  appear 
slightly  more  favorable  than  has  been 
true  during  the  fall. 

- A.  A. - 

Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK 

The  uniform  pri<^e  for  milk  shipped 
to  the  metropolitan  area,  as  announced 
by  Administrator  Cladakis,  is  $2.16  for 
the  month  of  December.  This  price  is 
for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
Actually  prices  dairymen  will  receive 
will  vary  according  to  butterfat  tests 
and  freight  differentials.  The  price  is 
one  cent  less  than  for  November  and 
the  same  as  the  price  for  December  a 
year  ago.  December  1940  Class  I  price 
was  $2.65,  and  a  year  ago,  $2.82. 

The  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk  are  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  of  milk  were 
sold  as  relief  milk  in  New  York  City 
during  the  month.  This  relief  milk 
was  priced  at  $2.08. 

Class  prices  on  which  the  December 
uniform  price  was  based  are:  Class  I 
(fluid  milk),  $2.65;  Class  I  (relief 
milk),  $2.08;  Class  II- A,  (fluid  cream), 
$2.13;  Class  II-B,  $1,826;  Class  II-C, 
$1,676;  Class  III-A,  $1,696;  Class  III-B, 
$1,826;  Class  III-C,  $1,436;  Class  III-D, 
$1,401;  Class  IV-A,  $1,326;  and  Class 
IV-B,  $1,382. 

ROCHESTER 

Administrator  L.  L.  Clough  of  the 
Rochester  Milk  Marketing  Area  has 
announced  that  the  uniform  price  for 
December  for  the  Rochester  Area  is 
$2.22.  The  Rochester  price  was  based 
on  the  following  class  prices:  Class  I, 
$2.90;  Class  II- A,  $1.90;  Class  II-C, 
$1,445;  and  Class  IV- A,  $1,295. 

Apples  Move  Out  of  Storage 

U.  S.  storage  holdings  of  apples  on 
January  1  were  28,816,000  bushels, 
slightly  higher  than  the  holdings  on 
January  1  a  year  ago.  Movement  of 
apples  out  of  storage  was  heavier  dur¬ 
ing  December  than  it  was  for  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  totaling  5,270,000 
bushels,  compared  to  4,790,000  bushels 
taken  out  of  storage  in  December  1939 
and  a  five-year  average 


bushels. 

In  New  York  State,  which  has  a 
much  smaller  stock  than  a  year  ago, 
movement  out  of  storage  during  De¬ 
cember  was  659,000  bushels,  compared 
with  944,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  buying  apples  for  relief. 
Recent  purchases  have  been  mostly  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  some 
were  bought  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Purchases  of  apples  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  by  the  government  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  15  totaled  3,614  cars.  A  year  ago 
during  the  entire  season,  the  govern¬ 
ment  bought  9,596  cars. 

Apple  growers  and  shippers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  objecting  to  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  price  of  90c  a 
bushel  for  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit.  Shippers 
claim  that  U.  S.  No.  1  fruit  has  been 
selling  for  $1.00  a  bushel  or  more  on 
the  market,  and  that  setting  price  for 
government  purchases  at  90c  a  bushel 
will  tend  to  depress  the  market  and  de¬ 
feat  the  object  of  the  Administration — 
stabilization  of  the  apple  market.  The 
objection  has  also  been  raised  to  the 
failure  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  buy  less  than  214” 
apples. 

Fred  Dunn  —  Maine 
Apple  Grower 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

Intosh  trees  in  New  England — got  un¬ 
der  way. 

“Mac  trees  grow  outward  very  fast,” 
Mr.  Dunn  told  me,  as  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  rows  of  young  trees  laden  with 
more  apples  than  it  seemed  they  could 
possibly  bear.  “The  weight  of  the 
apples  bends  the  limbs  down,  and  even 
after  the  fruit  is  picked,  the  limbs 
never  get  fully  back  to  their  former 
upright  position.  Constant  bearing, 
year  after  year,  keeps  the  limbs  work¬ 
ing  outward  rapidly.  If  trees  are 
planted  too  close,  anything  less  than 
40  feet  apart,  the  trees  will  start  grow¬ 
ing  upwards  very  fast.  A  tall  apple 
tree  is  expensive  to  prune  and  the 
crop  is  more  expensive  to  harvest.” 

When  he  selects  the  site  for  a  new 
orchard,  Mr.  Dunn  cultivates  and  crops 
He  plans  to  put  more 


into  the  soil  than  the  cropping  will 
take  out.  Then  the  trees  are  set  the 
third  year.  For  setting  the  young 
nursery  stock,  the  workmen  simply 
break  up  the  earth  and  shovel  a  hole 
in  which  to  set  the  tree.  If  the  soil  is 
a  bit  hard,  then  dynamite  is  used, 
which  also  loosens  the  dirt  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  planted  roots  and  makes  a 
soft  soil  for  the  growing  roots  to 
work  into. 

The  trees  set,  Mr.  Dunn  stops  culti¬ 
vation  and  sows  a  grass  crop.  From 
that  time  on  nothing  is  ever  taken 
from  the  orchard  except  the  fruit.  The 
grass  crop  is  carefully  fertilized,  the 
feed  being  varied  from  season  to 
season.  If  there  is  too  much  wood 
growth,  then  the  fertilizer  is  changed 
to  make  more  grass.  As  a  rule,  he 
uses  a  high  grade  fertilizer  not  unlike 
the  better  grades  used  by  market 
gardeners. 

The  grass  at  first  is  cut  once  a  year. 
As  the  grass  crop  increases,  two  cut¬ 
tings  often  may  be  made.  In  either 
case,  the  grass  is  left  in  the  orchard 
to  make  a  mulch. 

“An  apple  tree  well  planted,  and 
given  something  to  grow  in,  will  grow 
and  can’t  be  stopped  from  growing,” 
Mr.  Dunn  says.  “If  the  tree  cannot 
expand  outward,  then  the  growth  will 
be  upward,  and  that  is  a  condition 
which  cannot  be  permitted  in  modem 
orchards.  I  want  my  trees  low  enough 
so  that  when  they  are  fully  grown,  the 
apples  may  be  picked  while  working 
on  a  12-foot  ladder.  These  old  Macs 
more  than  40  feet  high  could  hardly 
be  picked  from  the  ladders  which  we 
u-e  today!” 

The  Florida  strawberry  crop  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  light.  The  predicted  crop  is 
330,000  crates,  compared  with  504,000 
a  year  ago,  which  will  be  the  smallest 
crop  produced  in  Florida  since  1928. 

On  the  other  hand,  Florida’s  crop  of 
snap  beans  to  be  harvested  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  April  is  about  double  last  year’s 
small  crop  and  23  per  cent  above  the 
average  crop  of  1930  to  1939. 

Production  of  early  cabbage  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Florida  and  Texas  is 
forecast  at  234,700  tons,  compared  to 
268,000  tons  a  year  ago. 


of  4,313,000.  for  two  years. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

trom  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production, 
’’rices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

Stock  advertised  in  this  space 
in  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  sold. 

Will  be  back  soon  with  new  offerings.  Watch  this  space. 

FAIVYAIM  FARMS 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  HOMER.  N.  Y. 

For  Salp»  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
1  ui  k7<tic.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 

K. O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6®/o  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  ''IIe'rJsky: 
For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG.  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  &  Son,  pTon7"syra'^cus^e: 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daught¬ 
ers  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

M.  R.  Klock. 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

t  8  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E  C  TALBOT.  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  COWS _ ®ff®'‘ing  a  choice 

lot  of  first  calf  heifers, 
calving  early  m  March.  Also  some  top  Registered  Spring¬ 
ers  and  fresh  cows.  We  ship  to  many  satisfied  dairymen 
in  all  the  New  England  States.  Give  us  a  try. 

Murdie  A.  McLennan,  Lancajter.  Ontario, 


CANADA. 


GUERNSEY 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited 
Negative 

350  head 

SENIOR  HERD  SIRE: 

May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  105  AR  Daughters  in¬ 
cluding  TARBELL  FARMS  Royal  Lenda  467961  20508.9 
lbs.  Milk,  1109.0  lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  Yr 
Old.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  great  sire  for  sale  — 
also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 
CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 
Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET¬ 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  your  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  Just  that,  why  don’t  you? 
Write  soon  or  come  and  see 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, 
DELHI,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Regi.stered  Guernsey 
Bred  Heifers.  Also  a  few  Bulls,  breeding  age,  at  a 
bargain.  . 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires,  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 

ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

ivegisierea  jerseys  season  d.h.i.a.  test  8396 

lbs.  milk  and  404  lbs.  fat.  Also  one  heifer  calf  three 
months.  Tested  for  Bangs,  Mastitis  and  T.B.  We  are 
in  need  of  room.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Quaker  Ridge, 
R.F.D.,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  M.  STENDER. 
Supt. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms,  ®mIrylan'd^ 

aberdeYisTangus 

A  3  YEAR  OLD  SON  OF  AN  INT.  GRAND  CHAM- 
PION  BULL  AND  6  YOUNGER  BULLS. 
BUILT  RIGHT,  BRED  RIGHT  AND  PRICED  RIGHT. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 
HORSES 

65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES.  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings,  fliiies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  muies. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians,  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y, 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


Glengeran  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  youngf  purebred 
HAMPSHIRE  GILTS  AND  BOARS. 
Percheron  Stallion  Foal  by  Kalix. 
Two  2-year  old  fillies  by  Belmont’s  Captain. 

MRS.  E.  H.  GERAN,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL, 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  fSfiK.  lils 


FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

CARI  H  GRAY  phone  h.63.  west 
n.  LalXA  I  ,  liberty.  OHIO. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS, 

THOROUGHBREDS,  REASONABLE.  PUPPIES  6 
WEEKS;  ALSO  SOME  DOGS  I'/,  YEARS  AND 
8  MONTHS  OLD. 

M.  R.  JESSON,  R.  1,  Barker,  N,  Y. 

FOR  F  Shepherd  puppies,  also  several  white 

a  ^jrxLiLi  collies,  both  guaranteed  to  make  fine 

cow  drivers  and  good  watch  dogs.  Prepaid  price  very 
reasonable.  _ 

Fred  E.  Henty,  Conesus,  New  York 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 


SHEEP 

We  are  at  your  service  with  the  best  bunch  of 
yearling  and  2  yr.,  fair,  medium,  and  coarse  wool. 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

ever  offered.  Write  your  wants.  Thanks  for  past  business. 

Townsend  Bros.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

bred  to  Champion  rams  at  some  of  the  leading  fairs, 
for  March  and  April  lambs.  . 

VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  N.  Y. 


Thomas  M.  Hagan,  R-l,  Jefferson,  Me. 


AYRSHIRE 


Fnr  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS. 

1  ur  kzdie.  "Leto’s  Lone  Cedar  Douglas”,  dropped 
April  2nd,  sired  by  Lady’s  Leto  of  Sylvan  View. 
“Daisy’s  Lone  Cedar  Tony,”  dropped  August  lOth,  by 
a  daughter  of  King  Henry  Star.  Accredited-Approved 
4-H  Club  Herd.  Priced  to  sell. 

ROBERT  SUTER  -  -  Ontario,  Naw  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS— 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Two  five-year-old  cows,  one  four- 
TMr  cow  (due  to  freshen  Feb.,  April,  May),  young 
bull  of  no  kin.  Price  $900.00  F.O.B. 

CLOUD  ROBINSON, 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga,  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certified)  Katahdin,  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES 


HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA.  KATAHDINS,  CHIP- 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS,  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

"BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  ,t5acS;  n'. 


qualit'y  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  tested  pullets  and  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  BoxH,  Hobart, N.Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 

Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trnmansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  tor  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bioodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  MiddifCn^^’N.  y. 


LARGE  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
Hatching  Eggs  —  Breeding  Males 

Box  A. 

Frumansliurg.  N.  Y. 


James  E.  Rice  &  Sons, 


,  PRODUCTION  RRFO  r.i)i  LffRII"! 

/imnifir  S  white  leghorns,  REDS 

•ilinillVI  a  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  satisfaction  OUAKANItEO. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallup^v^llL  n  y 
Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &.  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  W 

Our  strain  i.s  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
ivith  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean,  flock.  •  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 

27  YEARS  WORK  BREEDING 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  for  Livability.  Production  type.  Large 
Egg  Size  and  Excellent  Egg  Color  and  Quality. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
RICE’S  POULTRY  FARM 

White  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock  of  5000 
Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

ROIPF’^I  pedigreed  leghorns  and  New 

Hampshires.  U.  S.  Approved.  Progeny 
test  and  family  test  breeding  program.  Pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  circular. 

GERALD  BOICE, 


HATCHING  EGGS 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Barred  Rocks,  Bred  to  Lay,  Large  Egg  Strain. 
Blood  tested.  360  —  $12.50.  Breeding  Cockerels. 
May  hatched  from  26-28  oz.  eggs.  $2.00  each. 

A.  J.  DAY,  R.D.  4,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST  I 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed-  i 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering,  I 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling  ! 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average  ■ 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large  \ 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  ,  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergen.’'’n''.-  y. 

Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  ■  I. 
Reds,  New  Hampshires.  Wyandottes'.  Giants,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks  —  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State’s  Largest 
U.S.R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

Approved  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  from  hens  laying  250  to  327  eggs:  Sires’ 
dams  300  to  329  eggs. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  groat  layers  of  big 
white  ,  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  freo.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS, 

New  Hampshire^ 

My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Layers 
of  Large  Brown  Eggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Broody,  Fa.st  Complete  Feathering, 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil's 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


CHOICE  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

10  lbs.,  $1.60;  5  lbs.,  90c.;  buckwheat,  10  lbs..  $1.40; 
5  lbs.,  80c  postpaid.  60  lbs.  clover.  $4.80;  buckwheat, 
$3.90  here,  liquid. 

HARRY  T.  GABLE,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 

IJOMFV-  *>0  'Its-  ''®st  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat. 

1  .  j3  30  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  Ihs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  Is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND,  85c— 10  POUND.  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
^  HAY 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

£.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
FOR  SALE:  108  Acres, 

BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSE,  WOODS. 
HARD  SURFACED  ROAD. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Karikka, 

127  COLLEGE  AVE.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

Farm  Fni-  QqIo*  Acres,  nice  large  house,  cel- 
*  rur  kzalc  ■  |ar_  pn  back  porch,  out 

buildings,  fruit,  40  acres  saleable  timber,  balance  crops 
and  pasture,  located  near  new  Civil  War  National  Park 
Construction,  1%  miles  to  town.  For  information  write 

F.  W.  HANENKRAT,  " 


FARM  FOR  RENT 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM  vTa^r 

LEGHORNS  — REDS  J«fes?ed'! 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
McLOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

Properly  bred  for  Beauty,  Production,  Longevity. 
7-time  New  York  R.O.P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Circular. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  RFNT*  with  fruit  bearing  orchard  and 
®  '-'4'-  4  •  good  fertile  soil,  roadside  stand  and 

large  farm  house,  all  improvements.  Located  5  miles  east 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y.,  on  route  25.  Rent  dirt 
cheap. 

Apply  EMERY,  CENTEREACH,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Maryland  Purebred  Dairy  Farm 
CAN  USE  FARM  FOREMAN 

Who  has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  how  to  grow  crops 
efficiently,  lead  men  under  him,  and  keep  everything 
neat  and  orderly.  Also  can  use  two  good  farm  hands.  All 
must  be  willing  to  milk  if  necessary,  be  farm  and  live¬ 
stock  minded,  love  and  know  how  to  handle  horses  prop¬ 
erly,  understand  the  care  and  operation  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  tractors.  Men  who  are  willing  to  work  long 
hours  when  work  is  pressing,  must  be  neat,  clean,  and 
orderly.  If  you  use  liquor  in  any  form  do^not  apply.  Wo 
even  prefer  to  employ  men  who  use  ne^'tobacoo.  Good 
wages  with  advancement  and  permanent  employment 
when  ability  is  proven.  When  answering  give  completa 
details  of  yourself  and  past  employment  with  references. 
Thoroughly  dependable  night  watchman  also  needed  with 
the  above  requirements. 

Box  514-V,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Horses  are  cheap.  Yet  at  every 
farm  meeting  I  attend,  I  hear  it 
said,  “With  the  farm  labor  situation 
as  acute  as  it  is  going  to  be,  we  must 
resort  to  more  and  more  mechanical 
power.”  Then,  too,  I  am  continually 
asked:  “Surely  you  don’t  still  believe 
in  the  farm  horse?” 

Well,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  horse  still  has  a  place  on  many 
northeastern  farms. 

The  general  idea  we  must  follow, 
under  present  conditions,  is  to  take  in 
as  many  or  more,  dollars,  from  our 
farms,  with  a  lower  i^erhead  cost  of 
farm  operations.  That  plan  cannot  go 
wrong.  But  how  can  it  be  done  ?  Well, 
Jack  Pope  of  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  told  me 
the  other  day  he  has  been  operating 
around  700  acres,  including  potatoes, 
cabbage,  sweet  corn,  field  com,  canning 
peas,  alfalfa,  and  some  livestock,  with 
five  hired  men. 

This  year,  with  two  men,  he  is  going 
to  operate  around  350  acres,  growing 
peas,  from  which  he  can  get  the  pea 
ensilage  in  the  winter;  field  corn,  which 
he  says  he  can  produce  and  harvest  for 
$15  an  acre;  and  hay,  which  he  can 
buck  rake  and  stack  in  the  field,  or 
hire  a  two-man,  pick-up,  hay  baler.  He 
will  have  a  three-year  crop  rotation 
and  handle,  through  th '  winter,  around 
2500  sheep  and  lambs,  both  ewes  and 
fed  lambs. 

That  is  what  I  mean.  It’s  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  that  could  be  followed  on  any 
farm,  with  calves,  heifers,  beef  cows 
and  calves,  or  hogs,  or,  of  course,  ewes 
or  fed  lambs.  Then  too,  the  smaller 
the  farm,  the  greater  is  going  to  be 
the  dependence  upon  horses  for  power, 
coupled  with  more  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  feed  grown  at  home,  thus  hiring 
less  labor,  and  still  turning  over  as 
many  dollars. 

*  *  * 

In  spite  of  the  above,  oats  are  a  crop 
which  the  Northeast  farmer  should  not 
forget.  In  recent  years,  per  acre  yields 
of  oats  have  increased  very  rapidly, 
which  helps  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point.  Oats  are  one  of  our  best  feeds 
for  growing  animals,  the  straw  is  need¬ 
ed  on  every  real  livestock  farm,  and 
oats  work  perfectly  into  a  rotation  for 
all  kinds  of  grass  seeding.  We  are  us¬ 
ing  them  more  and  more,  combined 
with  a  supplement  such  as  soybeans  or 
linseed  meal,  in  all  our  fattening  ra¬ 
tions  for  meat  animals. 

“Cow,  calf  and  grass”  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  slogan,  because  more 
and  more  people  are  becoming  convinc¬ 
ed  that  everything  considered,  the  best 
money  comes  from  our  grass.  We  do 
have  good  grass,  plenty  of  shade  and 
running  water.  A  beef  cow,  with  a 
calf  by  her  side,  will  nrobably  return 
as  much  for  grass  consumed  as  any 


animal  on  the  farm.  The  cow  is  kept 
at  a  low  cost,  she  will  have  milk  enough 
and  the  calf  is  worth  more  and  more 
money,  month  by  month.  It’s  not  a 
way  to  get  rich,  but  a  safe  road  to 
security,  and  security  is  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  word  today. 

Milk  Cow  Turn-Over  Measured 

The  addition  of  19.7  first-freshening' 
heifers  for  each  100  milk  cows  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  1940  took  place 
during  the  year  on  farms  of  dairy  re¬ 
porters  in  New  York,  according  to  a 
federal-state  report  issued  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  These  heifers, 
together  with  the  purchase  of  5.8  cows 
of  milking  age,  rnaintained  the  herds 
and  increased  them  by  0.8  of  a  cow  per 
100.  In  other  words,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  cows  were  replaced 
during  the  year  by  newly  freshened 
heifers,  while  the  buying  and  selling 
of  cows  for  milk  production  between 
farms  was  an  important  method  of 
keeping  individual  dairies  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  balance. 

Death  losses  in  these  herds  were 
small,  amounting  to  1.4  per  100  cows 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Other  disposals  were :  butchered  on 
farm,  1.4  cow  per  100;  condemned  ac¬ 
count  tuberculosis,  Bang’s  disease  and 
mastitis  together,  3.8  cows  per  100, 
mastitis  accounting  for  2.2  of  these 
cows.  Other  cows  sold  for  slaughter 
amounted  to  10.7  per  100,  while  7.8  per 
100  were  sold  off  the  farm  for  milk 
production  elsewhere. 

The  addition  of  19.7  heifers  per  100 
cows  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  per¬ 
mitted  the  sale  of  2  cows  more  than 
were  purchased,  for  milk  production 
purposes,  with  deaths  and  discards  for 
slaughter  amounting  to  16.9  cows  per 
100,  or  a  sixth  of  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  dairy  reporters  who  furnished 
these  facts  for  their  ovra  farms  have 
somewhat  larger  herds  than  the  state 
average,  the  herds  are  probably  more 
nearly  free  from  disease,  and  probably 
change  somewhat  less  from  year  to 
year  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
data  show  conclusively,  however,  the 
rapid  and  complex  changes  necessary 
to  maintain  milk  production. 

Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  Forge  Ahead 

Eight  of  the  500-odd  farmers’  coop¬ 
erative  production  credit  associations 
organized  in  1933  and  1934  to  make 
short-term  credit  available  to  agricul¬ 
ture  have  just  paid  the  first  dividends 
to  their  member-borrowers,  C.  R.  Arn¬ 
old,  Production  Credit  Commissioner  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  an¬ 
nounced  in  Washington  recently. 

The  first  groups  to  pay  dividends 
are  the  Albuquerque  Production  Credit 
Association  in  New  Mexico,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  and  North  Platte  associations  in 
Nebraska,  the  Wyoming  association, 
and  the  Arizona,  Nevada,  Montana  and 
Utah  Livestock  Production  Credit 


sociations.  Mr.  Arnold  explained  that  | 
previously  all  of  the  525  associations 
had  used  their  earnings  to  build  up  re¬ 
serves  but  that  these  particular  asso¬ 
ciations  have  accumulated  much  more 
than  their  legal  reserve  requirements 
and  can  now  safely  use  part  of  their 
earnings  to  pay  dividends.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  each  year  a  larger  number  of 
associations  can  use  part  of  their 
earnings  for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  525 
production  credit  associations,  which 
now  have  300,000  members,  they  have 
loaned  a  total  of  more  than  one  and 
three-quarter  billion  dollars  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers  to  finance  their  crops 
and  livestock  and  for  general  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  “Losses  on  these  loans 
have  amounted  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  .atnount  loaned,” 
said  Arnold.  “The ‘typical  production 
credit  association  usually  serves  farm¬ 
ers  in  from  1  to  ^3  or  5  counties.  How¬ 
ever,  in  several  of  the  western  States 
livestockmen  have  State-wide  associa¬ 
tions  to  ser^e  their  needs. 

“Farmers  now  own  $17,000,000  in  J 
stock  in  their  associations,  which  is 
equal  to  about  22  per  cent  of  their 
total  capital,  and  they  have  built  up 
reserves  out  of  earnings  amounting  to 
$18,000,000  or  about  23  per  cent  of 
their  capital,”  he  said.  “The  balance  of 
the  capital  stock  is  provided  by  the 
government  through  production  credit 
corporations  in  the  form  of  non-voting 
stock.  Originally  all  the  stock  was  own¬ 
ed  by  the  government  but  farmers  have 
gradually  been  increasing  their  hold¬ 
ings.” 

What  Northeastern  Farmers 
Can  Expect  From  1941 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
egg  supplies  and  higher  prices  than 
existed  in  1940.  Probably  there  will 
be  more  chickens  hatched  and  more 
production  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year. 

Potatoes  and  Cabbage 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  what  the 
outlook  for  potatoes  and  cabbage  is. 
Owing  to  increased  employment,  there 
should  be  better  demand,  but  that  de¬ 
mand  may  be  more  than  offset  if  grow¬ 
ers  increase  their  acreage. 

Vegetables 

'The  consumption  of  vegetables  fluctu¬ 
ates  widely  with  the  ability  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  outlook  for  most  vege¬ 
table  crops  is  fair-to-good,  providing 
growers  don’t  think  it  is  too  good  and 
overdo  the  production. 

Fruit 

Like  many  other  products,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fruit  depends  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  consumer;  and  as  that 
prosperity  is  likely  to  be  greater  in 
1941,  the  demand  fo^  fruit  should  be. 
Offsetting  that  some,  with  apples  es¬ 
pecially,  is  the  lack  of  export  demand. 
Worrying,  also,  are  the  increased  im,- 
ports  of  apples  from  Canada. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  optimistically  forecasts 
■  that  the  total  cash  income  from  fruits 
should  be  the  best  in  ten  years. 


Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  has  two 
hay  kings  instead  of  one  for 
1941.  They  are  Elmer  H. 
Human,  left,  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  Allen  F.  Human,  of  the 
White  Oak  Farm,  Getzville, 
and  are  shown  .enthroned 
on  the  sample  of  second- 
cutting  alfalfa  hay  which 
won  them  the  sweepstakes 
award  over  39  other  com¬ 
petitors  at  the  third  annual 
Farm  Bureau  Dairy  Feed¬ 
ing  School  and  Hay  Show 
held  in  Orchard  Park. 


Hogs 

If  you  are  interested  in  hogs,  that 
is  in  the  four-legged  variety,  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  prices  are  likely 
to  rise  sharply  and  that  market  sup¬ 
plies  will  probably  be  more  than  10  per 
cent  below  1940.  Here  is  another  good 
reason  why  every  farmer  should  raise 
his  o-wn  pork. 

Beef 

Indications  are  that  beef  supplies 
will  be  a  little  larger  than  in  1940.  Cat¬ 
tle  population  is  around  3  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year. 

Well,  that’s  the  outlook,  at  least  a 
few  of  the  high  spots.  It  is  the  best 
in  years,  so  here  are  our  best  wishes 
that  you  get  your  share  of  prosperity 
and  salt  it  away  for  the  lean  years  to 
come. 


Tfiis  ykar  ENJOY 
AcADVANTAGESc^ 

GRASS  SILAGE 


Plan  RIGHT  NOW  to  make  at  least  part 
of  this  year’s  hay  crop  into  grass  silage. 
Save  valuable  time,  labor  and  space  thru 
this  improved  method.  Put  up  your  hay 
crop  at  its  prime  toward  less  of  weather . 

In  GOOD  weather,  the  Papec  Hay 
Chopper-Silo  Filler  chops  your  hay  right 
into  the  mow  or  stack.  GOOD  WEATHER 
or  BAD,  it  turns  any  green  hay  crop  into 
top  quality  silage.  A  trickle  of  molasses  or 
phosphoric  acid,  automatically  added  by 
the  Papec,  or  a  little  corn  meal  preserves 
the  crop  in  the  silo. 

Besides  handling  hay  crops,  this  Papec 
with  its  special  hay  feeder  handles  com 
better  than  any  standard  ensilage  cutter. 
It  also  chops  and  stores  straw  direct  from 
the  thresher  or  after  combining;  shreds 
fodder  and  even  elevates  feed  grains. 

Valuable  Booklet  Sent  Free 

Now  while  you  have  time  to  read  it,  send 
for  free  booklet,  “More  Profit  Per  Acre.” 
It’s  packed  with  pictures  and  practical 
information  on  handling  all  kinds  of  rough- 
age  crops.  A  post  card  or  your  name  on 
margin  of  this  ad  will  bring  it  by  return 
mail.  No  obligation.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
392  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


hay  CHOPPER-SiLO  filler 

More  in  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 


(Same  ointment  as  fomaeriy  called 
Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound) 

For  33  years  horsemen  have 
found  Corona  just  the  thing  for 

Kound,  gall  and  hoof  dressing, 
cts  quickly. 

For  cows;  Soothing  udder  .and 
teat  massage.  Its  antiseptic  is 
odorless.  Use  regularly. 

Many  home  uses,  too.  Ideal  for 
chaps,  cracks,  minor  wounds, 
burns.  So  good  for  the  skin! 

At  dealers  or  direct  postpaid. 
CORONA  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  642-F.  Kenton,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


Write  today! 
8-oz. . .  65c 


When  cows  are 
IN  STABLE 

Cold  weather,  confinement,  much  heavy  diet  all  pm 
severe  strains  on  cows  when  off  pasture.  Avoid 
break-downs  and  costly  illness  by  adding  Kow- 
Kare  to  the  feed  to  promote  vigor  and  high  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  by  Digestive  and  Assimilative 
organs.  This  famous  compound  of  Iron,  Iodine 
and  botanical  drugs  and  minerals  helps  to  get  me 
most  from  well-planned  feeding.  $1.25  and  65 f 
at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores  or  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book.  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  12.  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 
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NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 


Quality  eggs  always  bring  top  prices.  Folks  want 
them.  A  few  cents  more  a  dozen  means  a  whale 
of  a  big  increase  in  profits.  Kerr  Chicks  for  33 
years  have  been  bred  for  heavy  production  of 
quality  eggs.  Farm  of  9000  breeders.  You  want 
layers,  not  loafersl  Every  Kerr  breeder  blood- 
tested  annually  for  pullorum.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Seek  bigger  profits  this  year 
with  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  Write  for  FREE  literature 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  GHICKERIES 

21  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you  —  call  today 

New  JcRSEY  New  York  Delawarb  Conhecticot 

Jametburg  Binghamton  Selbyville  Danbury 

Pataraon  Bluo  Point,  L.l. 

Woodbury  Ea(t  Syracuto  Pennsylvania 

Kingston  Dunmoro  Address 

Massachusetts  Middletown  Lancaster 

W.  Springfield  Schenectady  Lewistown  Uopt.  21. 


WHITlI^iOCK 

■  c°n‘iS[s. « 12.  iSb 

I  EGGS  FOR  m 


PER 

100 


All  Errs  used  ..re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  ARglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  KOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Err  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eRSS.  Send  for  FREE  Circular, 

i  SPECIALIZE  ONE. BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


farm;  CHKK/U 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
C.O.D.  per  100 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


Brown  Leghonns - $7.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  7.50 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks -  7.50 

W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks  7.50 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross  7.50 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns -  10.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95% 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM, 


per  100 
$12.50 

13.50 
9.50 
9.50 

10.50 

17.00 

14.00 

Our  20th 


correct.  —  -  ,  - 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


per  100 
$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

4.00 

7.50 

year. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pults.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  .Pp. 

Large  Tvpe  English  LeRhorns - $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds -  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross -  7.00  10.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) -  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  8.00  5.60 

Hatches  Tue.s.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  RivinR  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Harry  L.  Simmons,  R.  No.  2,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


Almost  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  are  guaranteed. 

To  get  the  advantage  of  this  guar¬ 
antee  you  must  say,  when  writing 
advertisers,  “I  saw  your  ad.  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

American  agriculturist 
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GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
W  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livability, 
grow'h,  'eathering,  broiler  nualitie.s. 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cro.ss-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N.  H.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean. — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


LEMENTSS 

Customers 
1 1 1 MP  Bm  ■i*  acclaim 
CLEMENTS 
unusual  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks.  Clem-Rock  Cross 
chicks  and  Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets. 

Bred  for  profitable  results.  Pullorum  clean 
accredited.  Catalog  tells  about  “co-operative 
plan.  Buy  from  CLEMENTS  this  year  and 
of  the  best.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport, 


State 
savings’* 
be  sure 


Maine 


PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Largest  RED 
Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean  for  3  years.  No 
Reactors!  Douglaston  Western  N.  Y.  Contest 

averages;  13  bird  pen _ 233.3  eggs; 

20  bird  pen _ 227.1  eggs. 

(Compare  with  general  contest 
average  194  eggs.)  Write  for 
Catalog — prices.  Sexed  Chicks 
avaDable.  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  R.D.  I,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


New  England’s  Large  Kgg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laving 
pens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders — biggest  discounts 
we've  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  toda.v. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  RouteAA,  Keene.  N.H. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


t  from  high  record  trapnested, 
'  bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

It  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Famous  for  production. 
BY  GADD— They’re  Good !  livability,  quick  growth, 
feathering,  meat  qualities  and  abundance  of  health. 
Pullorum  F-ec.  Write  today. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  A,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


Wm.  Michael,  R-l,  Columbia,  Conn. 


C’UIPKC  TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

HIGHEST  QUALI’TY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Winter  Egg  Prices  By  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


During  the  past  ten  days  I  spent 
two  days  in  the  New  York  City 
egg  market  and  attended  four  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  country  where  I  talked  with 
a  number  of  poultrymen. 


The  folks  in  the  market  all  asked  me 
something  like  this:  “Where  are  all 

the  eggs  coming 
from?”  and  “When 
are  the  hens  going 
to  slow  up?” 

The  people  from 
the  farm  seemed 
to  be  thinking  in 
unison  too.  Their 
questions  were, 
“What  in  the  world 
has  happened  to 
the  price  of  eggs?” 
and  “How  long  are 
these  bad  prices 
going  to  last?” 

To  the  market- 
men  the  best  I 
could  say  was  that, 
in  my  judgment, 
egg  production  would  continue  heavy 
in  the  Northeast  right  through  the 
spring  unless  a  long  and  severe  cold 
spell  came  along  pretty  soon.  I  point¬ 
ed  out,  of  course,  that  hatcheries 
would  take  an  increasing  quantity  of 


eggs,  perhaps  a  few  more  than  last 
year;  also,  that  continued  low  prices 
would  probably  cause  heavy  culling, 
which  would  cut  market  egg  shipments 
some.  However,  I  told  them  again, 
as  I  have  for  nearly  ten  years  now, 
that  the  winter  season  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  beginning  of  the  flush.  If 
the  winter  is  at  all  mild,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  January  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
egg  months  of  the  year. 


With  modern  poultry  breeding,  early 
hatching,  warm  housing,  electric  lights, 
and  scientifle  feeding,  our  hens  are 
bound  to  shell  out  a  lot  of  eggs  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year. 


Why  These  Prices 

To  the  farm  folks,  I  have  given  as 
my  best  judgment  of  the  reason  for 
low  January  prices,  as  I  have  seen 
them  develop  year  after  year,  this  ex¬ 
planation  : 

Wholesale  prices  reach  a  peak  of  40 
to  50  cents  sometime  in  November. 
Retail  prices  in  New  York  reach  50  to 
60  cents.  There  are  a  lot  of  eggs  still 
in  storage  from  last  year’s  surplus. 
These  are  selling  at  25  to  35  cents  at 
retail.  There  are  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
folks  who  just  feel  they  can’t  afford  to 
pay  much  over  35  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs.  Would  you,  if  you  had  to  buy 
eggs  for  your  family? 

Then  the  early  pullets  get  to  increas¬ 
ing  their  production  faster  than  the  old 
hens  quit.  Soon  fresh  eggs  are  coming 
into  the  market  in  larger  numbers  than 
the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  50  to 
60  cents  a  dozen  can  eat  them  up. 
They  accumulate  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  and  wholesale  prices  are  dropped 
to  move  them.  Retailers  clean  up 
what  they  have  on  hand  before  they 
drop  their  prices.  They  then  go  back 
into  the  market  and  buy  more  eggs 
at  lower  prices  and  lower  their  retail 
prices  accordingly. 

Production,  in  the  meantime,  has 
continued  to  increase,  especially  if  the 
weather  has  been  mild.  This  means 
more  accumulations  and  further  whole¬ 
sale  price  drops,  but  retail  price  drops 
always  lag  a  week  or  so  behind  the 
wholesale  market. 

Retail  prices  on  storage  eggs  also  are 
lowered  because  the  men  who  own 
these  want  to  get  them  all  out  of  the 
warehouses  before  fresh  eggs  become 


so  cheap  that  no  one  will  want  to  eat 
storage  eggs  any  longer. 

Furthermore,  fresh  egg  consumption 
doesn’t  snap  up  immediately  with 
every  drop  in  retail  prices.  It  takes 
a  little  time  for  consumers  to  become 
aware  of  the  lowering  of  these  prices. 

Each  one  of  these  lags  increases  the 
accumulation  of  fresh  eggs  in  large 
and  small  markets  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  pressure  to  move  them  be¬ 
comes  greater  and  greater  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  fresh  eggs  pouring  in  faster 
and  faster. 

In  the  absence  of  real  severe  weath¬ 
er,  then,  wholesale  prices  are  just 
forced  .down  and  down  until  they  get 
so  low  that  egg  dealers  Anally  see  that 
further  drops  will  not  move  the  eggs 
out  of  their  stores.  And  don’t  forget 
that  the  egg  dealer  is  severely  hurt 
by  most  of  the  drops.  The  way  most 
wholesale  egg  businesses  are  conduct¬ 
ed  today,  he  has  paid  the  producer  for 
a  large  part  of  his  accumulation  at  a 
higher  price  level.  So  these  dealers 
Anally  reach  a  point  where  they  wait 
and  hope. 

They  hope  for  one  of  three  things  to 
happen : 

1 .  Consumers  to  begin  to  take  the  eggs 
in  larger  quantities. 

2.  Severe  weather  to  check  production 
until  the  market  can  clear  its  indi¬ 
gestion. 

3.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  step  in  to  buy  the  sur¬ 
plus. 

I’ll  mention  a  little  more  about  this 
last  one  in  just  a  bit. 

The  Difterence 

Now  in  the  "good  old  days,”  as  each 
generation  says  to  the  next,  when  hens 
coasted  through  the  winter  and  didn’t 
get  real  busy  until  spring,  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  When  the  flush  came,  storage 
houses  were  empty  and  ready  to  take 
the  surplus  as  soon  as  wholesale  prices 
got  down.  Consumers  were  trained  to 
expect  low  prices  and  quickly  respond¬ 
ed  with  greater  consumption.  The 
Lenten  season  and  the  Hebrew  Pass- 
over  holidays  always  were  noted  for 
more  eggs  in  the  diet.  A  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  hatch  came  at  this 
time  to  take  care  of  some  more  eggs; 
and,  with  costs  of  production  lower 
during  a  spring  flush,  we  didn’t  mind 
low  prices  so  much. 

Government  Buying 

I  said  above  that  egg  dealers  were 
looking  with  anxious  eyes  toward 
Washington.  Another  question  which 
the  folks  in  the  egg  market  fired  at 
me  last  week  was,  “When  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  going  to  step  in?”  . 

I  didn’t  know  the  answer  to  that  one 


{Continued  on  Page  20) 


“Relax,  Mister!  The  fire  vxm’t  last 
long;  tfiere’s  a  rain  coming  up.” 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1941 


NEARBY  MARKETS  for  NEARBY  POULTRYMEN 

Moldy  Corn  for  Poultry 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


WARNINGS  have  gone  out  through 
the  agricultural  press  against 
feeding  moldy  corn  to  chickens.  Of 
course  these  warnings  are  given  at  this 
time  because  there  is  so  much  im¬ 
mature  corn  in  the  northeast,  and  some 
of  it  is  moldy.  There  is  also  a  genuine 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  most  poul- 
trykeepers  that  moldy  grain  of  any  sort 

is  dangerous.  It  is 
supposed  to  cause 
drops  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  indigestion 
and  diarrhea, 
sometimes  death. 
If  that  is  actually 
the  case,  then  we 
are  doing  poultry- 
men  a  service  when 
we  warn  them  not 
to  feed  such  grain. 
On  the  other  hand, 
if  immature  grain, 
and  even  moldy 
grain  is  not  harm¬ 
ful;  if  this  is  just 
another  unfounded 
myth  like  so  many 
others  that  were 
handed  down  for 
years  only  to  be  exploded  when  put  to 
scientific  test,  then  we  should  know  it. 
It  is  a  dis-service  to  frighten  a  man 
needlessly  out  of  using  feed  that  is  on 
his  farm,  and  if  not  fed  to  poultry  will 
be  wasted.  This  question  has  been 
brought  up  at  several  poultry  meetings 
recently,  and  in  letters  from  poultry- 
men  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the 
facts  and  am  reporting  on  what  I  have 
found.  ' 

In  a  number  of  poultry  text-books  I 
have  found  statements  to  this  effect. 
“Musty,  decayed,  frozen  or  damaged 
feeds  and  those  that  contain  weed  seeds 
should  be  avoided  as  they  are  likely  to 
upset  the  digestive  system,  check  the 
egg  production,  and  result  in  the  death 
of  some  birds.”  Apparently  none  of 
these  statements  are  based  on  actual 
tests.  They  seem  to  be  the  expression 
of  common  opinion. 

Going  back  into  the  records  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work  at  various  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  we  find  some  interesting 
reports.  I  am  giving  them  here  in 
brief  form. 

The  Veterinary  Department  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  ran  a  thirty-day  test 
where  moldy  corn  was  fed  to  laying 
hens.  No  ill  effects  were  noted. 

At  Wisconsin  corn  infected  with  a 
black  mold  (aspergillus)  was  fed  to 
adult  chickens  for  over  two  months 
with  no  apparent  harmful  effects. 

In  Massachusetts  it  had  been  report¬ 
ed  that  .an  outbreak  of  colds  and 
watery  eyes  in  chicks  was  caused  by 
feeding  moldy  corn.  When  the  moldy 
corn  was  tested  on  other  birds  no  such 
effect  was  noted.  How^ever,  a  diarrhea 
did  develop.  Under  continued  feeding 
of  the  damaged  corn  the  birds  develop¬ 
ed  a  tolerance  and  showed  no  further 
ill  effects. 

The  most  complete  report  comes 
from  the  poultry  department  at  Purdue. 
A  large  lot  of  moldy  com  was  found 
to  be  infected  with  several  species  of 
molds,  including  Aspergillus,  Penicil- 
lum,  Diplodia,  and  Rhizopus.  It  was 
fed  to  chicks,  one  lot  receiving  20%  and 
another  lot  40%  of  moldy  corn.  No 
harmful  effects  were  noted  in  either 
lot.  Apparently  no  losses  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  moldy  corn.  The  chicks 
that  received  the  most  moldy  corn 
grew  more  slowly  than  the  ones  on 
the  20%  moldy  corn  ration.  However, 
the  slower  growth  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  moldy  corn  con¬ 


tained  more  water  and  therefore  Its 
feeding  value  pound  for  pound  was  less. 

Only  one  report  showed  definite  ill 
effects.  In  Wisconsin  Professor  Halpin 
tested  an  unidentified  mold  which  ap-' 
parently  caused  death  to  chickens. 

An  Indiana  report  tells  of  scabby 
barley  fed  to  chicks  for  eight  weeks 
with  no  apparent  harm.  Laying  hens 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Experimental  station  fed  scabby  bar¬ 
ley  laid  as  well  as  hens  fed  good  bar¬ 
ley. 

The  Maryland  station  reports  no 
harmful  effects  when  field-damaged 
wheat  was  fed  to  laying  hens  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  During  that  time 
the  hens  each  ate  about  8  pounds  of 
the  damaged  wheat. 

Both  smutty  wheat  and  smutty  kafir 
corn  were  fed  to  hens  in  Oklahoma. 
Over  a  three  year  period  the  smutty 
grain  made  up  12  per  cent  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  and  no  reduction  of  eggs  resulted. 

Good  Judgment  Needed 

Nearly  all  of  these  reports  make  it 
look  as  though  one  might  saTely  feed 
immature  corn  to  poultry  even  if  it 
carries  some  mold.  Nevertheless  I 
don’t  feel  safe  in  making  any  such 
sweeping  recommendation.  There  are 
those  few  contradictory  reports.  Then 
too  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  experience  in  the  persons  of 
old-time  poultrymen  I  doubt  if  many 
would  give  an  unqualified  go-ahead 
signal.  Cornell  has  run  no  tests  on 
moldy  feeds,  but  Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser  tells 
me  he  has  observed  that  pullets  (lay¬ 
ers  in  their  first  year)  are  less  tolerant 
of  feeds  of  inferior  quality  than  older 
hens. 

Probably  we  can  safely  sum  up  the 
matter  this  way.  Use  your  soft  com 
even  if  it  is  slightly  moldy  in  the  poul¬ 
try  grain  ration. 

At  first  mix  it  with  good  corn  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  part  to  four  of 
good  corn.  Increase  it  to  half  and  half 
if  no  ill  etfects  have  been  noticed. 

Feed  it  only  to  the  older  hens  at 
first.  When  you  are  convinced  that  no 
harmful  molds  are  present  gradually 
work  it  into  the  pullet’s  ration. 

*  *  * 

Sulfur  for  Coccidiosis 

Several  years  ago  the  Wisconsin 
poultry  department  discovered  that 
sulfur  mixed  into  the  mash  fed  to 
young  chicks  would  protect  them 
against  coccidiosis.  Since  then  quite 
a  number  of  other  tests  have  been  run 
at  Wisconsin  and  other  stations.  Fur¬ 
ther  discoveries  have  been  made.  One 
of  these  in  particular  seems  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  real  practical  value 
of  using  sulfur  to  control  coccidiosis. 

Apparently  sulfur  in  the  ration  off¬ 
sets  the  effects  of  vitamin  D.  Perhaps 
it  destroys  it.  At  any  rate  chicks  fed 
with  .sulfur  may  develop  rickets  even 
though  there  is  cod  liver  oil  or  some 
other  carrier  of  vitamin  D  in  the  mash. 
Such  cases  are  referred  to  as  sulfur 
rickets. 

It  has  been  found  also  that  not  all 
forms  of  sulfur  are  effective  against 
coccidiosis.  Flowers  of  sulfur  is  effec¬ 
tive.  Ground  sulfur,  flotation  sulfur, 
sulfur  flour  have  not  proven  beneficial. 
Tests  are  continuing  and  probably 
eventually  we  will  have  a  useful  and 
satisfactory  procedure  worked  out.  In 
the  meantime  and  for  the  present  it 
seems  to  me  a  sensible  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  control  this  disease  by  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  avoidance  of  dampness.  If 
worse  comes  to  worst  we  caB  always 
fall  back  on  the  old  reliable  milk  flush. 
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You  can  see  and  identify  the  features  that 
make  PittsburghWElDEVt  Poultry  Fence 
the  buy  of  the  year!  Now — while  Fence 
prices  are  still  low — it  will  pay  you  to 
fence  your  flock  with  the  ONE  fence  that 
gives  you  all  these  quality  features,  and 
heavier  weight,  at  no  more  cost. 
Remember,  a  well-fenced  flock  pays 
dividends  in  better  health,  more  egg 
production  and  increased  weight!  Insist 
on  getting  the  super  strength  of  welded 
construction  and  improved  design,  the 
bright,  handsome  finish  of  charcoal- 
wiped  wire,  the  extra  heavy,  uniform 
zinc  coating  for  longest  life,  and  the 
copper  bearing  steel  wire  of  special 
analysis  for  fence  purposes!  All  fences 
made  by  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  are 
of  this  superior  quality.  Your  fence  dealer 
either  handles  this  quality  fence  or  can  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  you.  Pittsburgh’s  complete  fence 
line  includes  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  in 
Welded  Joint,  Hinge  Joint  and  Lock 
Joint  styles.  Close  Mesh  Welded  Fence 
Fabrics,  beautiful  scroll  top  Lawn  Fences, 
Flower  Border,  and  posts  and  fittings. 
Your  agricultural  experiment  station  will 
make  quality  tests  for  you.  If  you  in¬ 
vestigate  true  fence  values,  you  will  buy 
only  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  fences. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 


1613  GRANT  BUILDING 


PinSBURGH,  PA. 


Welded  jomts  prevent  slippage  oi  staywires. 
Fence  retains  shape.  Ne  holes  develop.  Fabric 
cannot  pull  apart.  Graduated  wire  spacing  keeps 
small  chickens  securely  inside. 


w 


PITTSBURGH  CLOSE  MESH 
WELDED  FENCE  FABRICS  have 
"101  uses”  for  poultry-floors, 
feeding  pens,  partitions,  bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  Welded  construc¬ 
tion  results  in  smoother, 
stronger,  non-raveling  fabric. 
No  surface  roughness  to  injure 
chick  feet  or  tear  flesh. 
Me.shes  from  l''xl'',to  2''x6''; 
gauges  from  11  to  16;  widths 


FREE— HOW  TO  KNOW  GOOD  FENCE 


Fence  is  a  long-time  investment.  Know  how  to  pick  the  best!  Send  for 
112  page  Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide  covering  all  phases  of  fencing 
from  manufacture  to  erection  and  use.  Guide  contains  other  useful 
information  and  records  needed  in  every  farm  home.  We’ll  also  send 
you  a  specimen  Certificate  of  Specified  Quality  which  tellsyou  how  you 
can  identify  Pittsburgh  quality  fences.  Send  for  your  free  copy  todayl 


GET  OIL  on  CREDIT 


SAVE  MONEY— PAY  LATER 
WE  SHIP  ON  TRIAL 

We’U  ship  you  1 0  gallons  or  more  of  finest 
Auto,  Truck  or  Tractor  Oil  on  trial.  Take 
as  long  as  5  months  to  pay.  Order  your 
season's  requireraentsfor LESS  MONEY . 
Prices  rising— act  now  for  biggest  savings. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  NO  PAY 

Over  100,000  satisfied  farm  customers 
have  found  V  alley  Oils  are  best  and  cost 
less.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  m- 
pense.  We  stand  freight  and  Federal  Oil 
Tax.  New  steel  containers  and  leak-proof 
faucets  free.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

VALLEY  OIL  CO..  Oept.  424  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


MAKE  MONEY  w/fh 


POULTRY 


Sure  profit,  small  Investment,  quick 
turnover.  Learn  how  others  sue-  I 
ceed.  Read  Poultry  Tribune,  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Explains  newest  methods.  Only  poultry  paper  that  oper¬ 
ates  its  own  experimental  farm.  Rates:  $1.00  for  5  yrs.; 
6  mo  lOc  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept. 5  4,  Mount  Morris,  111. 


Mrs.  B.  F.  White,  Williston,  Vt. 

Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 

northeast  markets 

FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS,  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


(78)  CO 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1941 


UR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  dhick  advertisers.  It  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  It  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


■[ 


to  you,  I 

cks  will  1 1 


WE  N  E>«^)r><«CHICKS 


NEW  JERSEY- U-S.  APPROVED 


WENEcross  Wyan>Rocks  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  REDrocks  R.  I.  Reds-White  Giants 

WENEcross  Minorca-Leghorns  New  Hampshire  Reds 
HATCHING  CAPACITY  OVER  1,800,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

WENE  FARMS — East's  LARGEST  breeding  WENE-bred  graded  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  producing 

such  results  are  no  accident — but  the  direct  result  of  20-yr.  breed¬ 
ing  programs  including  concentration  of  top-official-record-egg¬ 
laying-contest  LineSs  U  S.  Copyrighted  Wenc  poul¬ 
try  breeding  developments.  EAST’S  LARGEST 
CHICK  PRODUCTION  permits  selling  this  fancy- 
g^ade  quality  at  WENE’S  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


BREEDS: 


institution — specializes  on  chicks  for  poultry- 
men  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay  a  premium 
for  fancy  fowl  and  eggs.  Countless  chick 
raisers,  formerly  receiving  common  market 
prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  8c  per  lb., 
14c  per  doz.  PREMIUM  over  market,  for 


WENE  CHICK 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

FARMS,  Dept.2019-B 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breedinR  for  larprer  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.000  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weishina  up 
to  6%  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  year.s  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $G.50  per  100:  Pullets  $13. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICH V IElD,  PENN. 


SPEC/Al  CSr-ACQUAtNTlSD  OFfEJi 


THORNWOOD,  INC.,  DEPT.  18-21 


TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  AND  CUSTOMERS  WE’LL  SEND 
YOU  100  CHICKS  (OUR  CHOICE)  FOR  ONLY  Ic  EACH 
with  eacli  100  chicks  you  order  of  our  Superior 
Mating— NON-SEXED,  MALES  OR  PULLETS— pre 
place  your  order  within  30  days  for  immediate  nr 
livery.  18  varieties.  All  bloodtested.  Hybrids,  Sexed 
HOGAN  TESTED  FOR  H  IG  H  EGG  PROD  UCTION.  Blue  Ribbon 
and  National  Egg-laying  Contest  Winners.  .31  year  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  duality.  ManyR.O.P.  andTrapnested  foundation  bloodlines. 

Tremendous  Bargains.  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  BIG  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  this  year.  WRITE!  NEW,  4  Colored  CATALOG 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


KKEE 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  THIS  YEAR 

Our  Chicks  are  much  better  than  average  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  we  give  them  much  more  than  average  atten¬ 
tion.  We  suggest  for  satisfaction  tliat  you  order 
at  once  direct  from  this  ad. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


EW  LOW  PRICES— CASH  or  C.O.D. 

Blood-Tested  B.W.D. — Per  100  A  AA 

W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  90%  guaranteed _ $13.00  $16.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rock  &  Red  Pullets  10.00  16.00 

White  Leghorns  _  6.50  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  9.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  $7.00:  Anconas,  $7.50; 
Heavy  Mixed  Cockerels,  $6.50;  Assorted,  $6.00:  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $2.50.  Add  Ic  more  less  than  100. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


.  NACE*S  QUALITY  CHICKS  ■  '  = 

Breeders  bloodte.sted.  Prom  free  range  flooliS  Safe  del,  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Cir.  free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) _  $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Straight  Run _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR.  &,  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS _ $9.00-100:  RED-ROCK  CROSS _  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00-100:  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _ 1  6.00  30.00  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  -  BOX  A,  -  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Thousand.s  of  customers  write  of  their  .success  with  our 
chicks.  18  Popular  Breeds,  Sexed  or  Straight.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Bloodtested  for 
B.W.D.  Send  for  our  41st  annual  catalog,  and  Special 
Low  Prices. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

Early  Crders  Earn  Big  Discounts 

on  Ohio  IT.  S.  Approved  Chicks.  98%  livability  guar¬ 
antee  on  all  18  breeds,  chick  losses  replaced  free. 
100%  live  delivery.  Bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and 
production.  Sexed  chicks.  Send  post  card  for  beauti¬ 
ful  32  page  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


^  CHICK  EDCCI 
ALMANAC  rnCe! 

40 


Has  115  pictures,  33 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead 


j5 


,  Ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old  t-  . . 

_  pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S.  ^^100 Up 
World’s  largest  hatcheries. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 

TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  -of 

JlMERlCAM  JIGRICULTURIST 


S/fi  C/VC.  ceeMOK/(/!r 


CASH  OB  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Box,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50 :  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HANSON  OR 
HOLLYWOOD 
— B.  O.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  NEW  BOW  PEICES— 
Write  today  for  FBEE  Catalog  describing  our  Breed¬ 
ers.  Day  Old  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets-Cockerels.  Heavy 
producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Also  Grade  AA 
Chicks  as  low  as  $6.50  per  100.  Pullets  $13.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield.  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  B.O.P.  Males. 
Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested.  Prices:  Straight  Run  $6.50- 
100;  95%  Pullets  $13-100:  Cockerels  $2- 100.  Im,  del. 
Cir.  Free.  North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FREE 


TO  POULTRY 
RAISERS  ONLY! 

To  make  new  friends  and  so  you'll  know  how  good 
our  chicks  are,  we  are  giving  many  FREE  Gifts  as 
an  Inducement  to  try  our  chicks  tins  year.  We  offer 
all  popular  Purebreds.  The  NEW  money-making 
hybrids.  Sexed  Chicks.  Many  300  egg  bloodlines. 
Bloodtested.  BOW  PRICES.  Easy  Credit  Plan. 

SXEELMAISI’S: 

BOX  902,  LANSDALE.  PA. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
L.\ROE  TYPE  TOM  Non  Sex  Pullets,  Cockerels 

BARltON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  100 

S.  (L  White  Leghorns  _ $6.00  $12.(10  $2.00 

Postpaid.  FREE  ('III.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
RIUGEVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Winter  Egg  Prices 

{Continued  from  Pag^e  18) 

SO  I  got  on  the  ’phone  an(!  called 
Dewey  Termohlen,  poultry  chief  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  and 
asked  him. 

His  answer  was,  “Johnny,  you  can 
tell  them  that  we’re  about  ready  any 
day  now.  We  have  a  few  of  the  eggs 
bought  last  year  yet  to  distribute  to 
the  folks  on  relief  but  that  won’t  take 
long.’’ 

Then  he  turned  the  thing  right 
around  and  asked,  “When  do  you  think 
we  should  step  in,  Johnny?’’ 

Well,  I’d  been  doing  some  thinking 
on  this  point  for  several  days  and, 
right  or  wrong,  I  had  an  opinion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  opinion  was  put 
in  words  for  me  by  John  Ronner  and 
Tristram  Coffin  and  several  other  good 
poultrymen  with  whom  I  had  talked  at 
a  poultry  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie  the 
night  before. 

As  they  put  it,  these  low  prices  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  man  who  keeps 
chickens  every  year,  especially  for  the 
one  who  has  to  get  most  of  his  income 
from  poultry.  A  heavy  hatch  of  chicks 
is  in  the  making,  and  if  a  lot  of  folks 
can  be  discouraged  from  too  much  ex¬ 
pansion,  it  should  be  better  for  all  in 
the  long  run.  So  I  suggested  to  Dewey 
that  they  hold  off  a  while,  and  I  agree 
with  the  folks  I  mentioned  above  that 
the  present  price  slump  may  be  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  whole  year. 

Now,  it’s  entirely  possible  that  the 
government  may  be  buying  eggs  by 
the  time  you  read  this.  My  word 
doesn’t  determine  their  policy,  for,  af¬ 
ter  all,  it’s  only  one  man’s  opinion.  I 
expect  to  meet  Dewey  in  New  York 
tomorrow  to  get  the  latest  dope. 

However,  regardless  of  whether  or 
when  the  government  does  Lupport  the 
egg  market,  I  still  feel  that  prices  are 
going  to  be  reasonably  good  for  1941 
as  a  whole.  I  hope  this  statement 
doesn’t  encourage  too  many  folks  to 
increase  their  chick  orders.  If  it  does, 
I’ll  be  wrong  in  my  guess. 


-A.A.- 


Poultry  and  Egg  Storage 
Figures 

New  York  State  hens  produced  7  per 
cent  more  eggs  in  1940  than  they  did 
in  1939.  Egg  production  last  year  was 
the  highest  in  the  17  years  that  records 
have  been  kept. 

Total  U.  S.  egg  production  was  close 
to  a  record,  but  just  a  bit  smaller  than 
in  1930.  U.  S.  egg  production  last  year 
was  2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939. 

Records  show  a  rather  continuous 
increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen,  particularly  in  the  winter  months 
of  November  through  February. 

December  1  storage  stocks  of  eggs, 
both  shell  and  frozen,  were  equivalent 
to  2,697,000  cases,  100,000  cases  above 
January  1  a  year  ago  but  49,000  be¬ 
low  the  five-year  average.  Included 
in  the  above  figures  were  300,068  cases 
owned  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  January  1  holdings  of  frozen 
poultry  were  the  heaviest  on  record. 
Holdings  were  208,000,000  lbs.,  which 
was  40,500,000  lbs.  heavier  than  a  year 
ago  and  63,000,000  lbs.  heavier  than 
the  five-year  average.  The  heaviest 
increase  was  in  holdings  of  turkeys. 
January*  1  figures  were  60,108,000  lbs., 
almost  double  last  year’s  figures. 
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LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatclies  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  .  ctual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Nou-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type 
Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs.- 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 7.00 

B.  I.  Beds  &  Wyandottes _ 7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS—  8.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS _ 7.00 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00 

ROCK-RED  CROSS— . 7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . 6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  .selection) 

All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D..  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%- Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  I'lng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Ix!Rhorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

B.  &W.  Rox,  B.  I.  Reds,  Box-Red  Cr.  7.00  lO.JiO  7.00 

Special  Bred  N.  11.  Reds _ 10.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100:  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultrj’  Plant. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-three  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  ym:  the  highest  duality.  Breeders  Bloocl  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live 
Delivery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Ia.‘ghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks -  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  or  S.C.R.I.  REDS-  7.00  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.)  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


'y'citleAf  CJxixX 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets 

Largo  Type  Hanson  100  100 

S.  C.  White -Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  10.00 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _ 9.00  13.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  _ J.  7.00  lAoO 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  guar, 
accurate.  Order  dir.  from  adv.  or  WYite  for  FREE 
C.'iester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville, 


Ckls. 

100 

$2.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

95% 

Cat. 

Pa. 


From  Large  Size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  Mated  with  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  quality 
chicks  from  Blood-Tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected 
stock.  At  $10.  per  100;  $47.50  per  500:  $90.  per  1000. 
Sexed  pullets  $20  per  100,  $180  per  1000.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Early  Order  discount. 

Box  A, 

Kleinfeltersvilla.  Pa, 


Robert  L.  Clauser 


STRICKLER’S  supreme  Quality 

.9  (g|Q  English) 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

state  Pullorum  Tested;  R.O.P.  Matings 
Straight  Run;  Sexed  Pullets;  Livability 
Guarantee.  Also  choice  New  Hampshires, 

White  Giants,  Rocks.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  A,  Sheridan.  Pa. 


English  Black  Leghorns 

for  Profit,  Healthiest, 

Hardiest  and  Most  Vi- 
g'orous.  Great  iayer.s  of 
big  white  eggs,  as  broil¬ 
ers,  dress  j-ellow  Low 
mortality.  Chicks,  egg.s 
and  stock  for  .sale.  Cat¬ 
alog  Free 

fHE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Est.  1910,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Robert  R.  Snyder,  R-l,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


§TON€V  RUN 


£ n<rlish  L  or'ps 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 

Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  mo 
$13.00 
10.00 
13.00 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS- . .  $6.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00 

Special  N.  H.  REDS _  9.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


per  100 
$2.50 
6.50 
8.00 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
()uick  maturing!  Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania. 

Quality  Turkey  Poults— ® ^uVs® “ cireu'iSr^! 

StIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 

HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS— 1940  breeders 
and  1941  poults.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  n«d  hav*  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  adv^.s^.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the 

live  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advortisori,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST," 


REDBI RD 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 

90,000  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

rock-red  CROSS  RED-ROCK  CROSS 

(Barred  Broilers)  (Sex  Linked) 

In  addition  to  National  Contest  Honors,  hundreds  of 
customers  acclaim  BEDBIRD  FARM  Chicks,  for 
3-lb  Broilers  at  10  weeks  and  50%  Production 
24-oz  Eggs  at  6  months  —  Meaning  quick  sales  and 
big  profits! 

98<>/„  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks, 
on  Cbanipion.  (Jrade-.^.  and  (.-rade-B  Cbicks.  Tbis 
Guarantee  has  been  maintained  by  us  for  12  full  years. 

Q  E  X  i  N  G  1  Pullets  or  Cockerels  of  All 
>  Matings,  to  order; 

S  E  R  V  I  I.-  t.  )  95%  Accuracy  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  REDBIRD  FARM’S  THIRTY 
YEARS  OF  FAIR,  LIBERAL,  AND  RELIABLE 
SERVICE. 

Big  Savings  have  been  Planned  for  TOU.  in  our  1941 
Price  Schedules  for  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs,  to 
make  your  buying  and  production  pro^ams  easier, 
for  larger  and  quicker  sales,  and  bigger  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  New  Catalog,  with  1941  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  W R E nth" a M . *  *  M ass. 


We  specialize  in 
Certified  Chicks. 
Write  today  for 
our  FRE^  FOLDER 


iSkultc Li^  cmd Lcuf 

New  York  State  Girtified  for  23 
years.  R.  O.  P.  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  for  13  years.  Progeny 
tested  for  7  years.  Hawley 
Leghorns  have  consistently 
made  outstanding  records  for 
LIVABILITY  and  EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  lowest  av¬ 
erage  mortality  of  all  pens  in 
Western  New  York  Egg  Laying 
Contest  from  1931-1939. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


WARREN  W.  HAWLEY.  Batavia,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  or  Started 

PULLETS  andCOCKERELS 

From  Old  Hen  Breeders.  Rugged 
Large  Size  Large  Eggs.  Heavy  Lay 
ing  Leghorns.  end  for  circular. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


and  Sexed  Pullets 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds. 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  I  IBERTY.  N.  Y, 


The  Premier  strain  of  •’ 
great  dual-purpose  breed. 
Heavy  layers  —  wonderful 
lOflDDCn  OnrUC  fof  meat.  Hardy  chicks 
1  DilnnCU  nUbllU  froi_  our  5.000  Vt.  U.  S, 

’^Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  II,  West  Brattleboro.  Vermont. 


B.  C.  Dexter,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


STUCK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  . 

Large  Type  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  guar.  $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  White  Leghorn.s -  6.50  32.50  65 

H.  Mix,  $6.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Box -  7.00  35.00  70 

Hay  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels  -  2.00  10.00  20 

New  Hampsiiire  Red.s — Special -  9.00  45.00  90 

We  Pay  Postage.  All  Breeders  BUxidtested.  Hatches 
-\Ion.  (1  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  CATAI.OG  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders  and  Hatchery.  Electric  Hatched 
STUCK'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Say  you  saw  it  ir*  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


you  re 
moving 


yoi  will  want  the  address  on 
your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write  us  your 
old  and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  THE  HENHOUSE  DRY 


How  often  should  a  laying  house  be 
cleaned  during  the  winter? 

The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that 
is  to  keep  the  house  dry.  I  have  seen 
houses  that  haven’t  been  cleaned  at 
all  during  the  winter,  and  excellent  re¬ 
sults  were  secured  because  good  venti¬ 
lation  kept  the  litter  dry.  If,  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  keep  litter  dry  in 
your  house,  you  have  two  courses  of 
action.  One  is  to  clean  out  and  replace 
the  litter  very  frequently,  which  i  s 
costly.  The  other  is  to  see  what  is 
wrong  with  the  ventilation  System  and 
correct  it. 

- A.A. - 

LIGHT  OATS 

I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oats,  but  they  are  rather  lightweight. 

Is  it  safe  to  feed  them  to  hens? 

I  think  this  would  be  a  mistake.  Even 
the  best  oats  should  not  make  up  over 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  scratch  feed. 
Where  oats  are  light,  the  percentage 
of  fiber  is  high,  the  hens  will  not  make 
good  use  of  them,  and  I  think  feeding 
them  will  cut  down  your  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

- A.A. - 

FORMALIN  PREVENTS  MOLD 

When  sprouting  oats,  how  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  mold? 

You  can  prevent  mold  by  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  forty  per  cent  formalin 
to  six  quarts  of  water,  which  should  be 
about  enough  to  wet  up  about  six 
quarts  of  oats.  Unless  you  have  a  place 
where  the  temperature  doesn’t  drop 
much  below  sixty  degrees,  you  will 
have  difficulty  sprouting  oats. 


-A.A.- 


FEEDING  SKIM  MILK 

Where  hens  have  all  of  the  skim 
milk  they  can  drink,  is  it  necessary  to 
feed  meat  scrap  in  the  ration? 

Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  good  results  can  be  secured 
where  the  hens  have  plenty  of  it.  More 
commonly,  however,  hens  are  given 
from  12  to  14  quarts  of  skim  milk  per 
hundred  hens,  and  then  the  meat  scrap 
in  the  ration  is  reduced  about  one-half 


-A.A.- 


FEEDING  HENS  CABBAGE 

Is  it  possible  to  feed  hens  too  much 
cabbage  or  other  succulent  feed? 

Yes.  Succulent  feed  is  excellent  as  an 
appetizer,  but  when  you  overdo  it,  the 
hens  eat  so  much  of  this  rather  bulky 
material  that  they  are  likely  to  con 
sume  too  little  grain  and  mash.  'The 
next  step  will  be  a  dropping  off  in 
body  weight,  followed  closely  by  a 
slump  in  production. 


-A.A.- 


WARM  WATER 

Is  it  important  to  heat  the  drinking 
water  in  a  laying  house  in  the  winter 
time? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  good  reason 
for  having  water  real  warm;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  ice 
cold  and  by  no  means  should  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze  over  and  deprive  the 
hens  of  drinking  water  entirely.  If  you 


EARLY  HATCHED  CHICKS  make  the  most  rapid  gains 

in  weight.  They  usually  bring  the  best  broiler  prices; 
they  live  better  —  they  feather  out  better.  They  seem  to 
be  less  subject  to  setbacks,  and  they 

LAY  EARLIER  and  continue  to  lay  throughout  a  longer 

period.  They  lay  more  eggs  when  egg  prices  are  favor¬ 
able.  In  a  word  they  are  pretty  sure  to 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOU  — these  are  proved 

truths:  Poultry  Item  for  December  1940  contains  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  Cornell  surveys  which  showed  early  pullets 
paid  better  and  cost  less  to  raise.  University  of  Delaware 
Bulletin  202  showed  a  51%  greater  profit  from  early  pul¬ 
lets  than  from  late  pullets;  and  a  University  of  Maine 
Summary  of  108  farms  in  1938  showed  a  78%  increased 
profit  for  February  pullets  over  May  pullets. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  CHICKS  FROM 
STOCK  BRED  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

—  and  time  is  getting  short  ! 

May  We  Make  Two  Suggestions  ? 

First,  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  brand-new-from-cover-to-cover  1941  cata¬ 
log.  We  are  sure  you’ll  find  it  interesting,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of 
leading  to  greater  poultry  profits  for  you.  Second,  at  the  same  time  ask 
for  a  copy  of  our  Service  Leaflet  No.  1  on  ^‘The  Starting  and  Care  of 
Chicks.”  It’s  free,  too,  and  you  will  put  yourself  under  no  obligation 
whatever.  Ask  for  these  two  free  leaflets,  won’t  you? 

We  Offer  Either  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks  of  Six 
Pure  Breeds  and  Also  of  Our  Famous  Hallcross  Chicks. 

All  Official  Test  records  for  pens  of  crossbreeds 
are  held  by  our  Hallcross  Pullets. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullor- 
um  Disease  (B.W.D. )  by  the  Official  State  Testing 
Agency  of  one  of  the  6  New  England  States  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year. 


Highest  quality  chicks  since 
1911,  “Never  a  week  without 
a  Hatch’’  since  1927.  Pullorum 
Free  by  State  test  since  1927. 
Over  59  million  chicks  in  past 
10  years.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  Live  and 
Safe  Delivery. 


send  for  our  free  catalog— get  some  of  these  BETTER  chicks — compare 
them  with  any  others  you  may  ^ancy— and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
more  profitable  they  will  prove  on  your  plant  under  your  own  methods. 

_ CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL— 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc., 

BOX  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog,  also 
Service  Leaflet  No.  1. 


I 


Name- 

Street.. 


City . - . State.. 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc., 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

P.O.Box  59  -  Tel.  64S-J2 


have  electricity  available,  you  can  get 
electric  water  heaters  that  you  can  put 
right  in  the  fountains,  and  their  use 
will  keep  the  water  from  freezing  and 
take  the  chill  off  it.  If  electricity  isn’t 
available,  you  have  two  possibilities. 
One  is  to  use  an  oil-burning  heater.  The 
other  is  to  plan  to  have  running  water 
with  an  overflow. 


"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 


George  Bockus,  R.  I,  Lindiey,  N.  Y. 

AMERICA’S  FINEST  GEESE 

Large  choice  breeders  in  v^  innins  Toiilous6  and  EmbdeM* 
Ganders  H.  Trios  $10.  Faraway  Farms.  Silver  Lake.  Ina. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Marrmioth  nekin  and  runner  ducklingi 
Excellent  breeding.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  N. Collins,  ll.i 
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■  OAN  burst  excitedly  into  the 
H  living-room  where  I  was  chat- 
^  y  ting  with  a  friend. 

“Mother — can’t  I  get  a  din¬ 
ner  all  by  myself!”  she  insisted  rather 
than  asked. 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  you  can,”  I 
smiled.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

Joan  swung  about  triumphantly, 
facing  her  two  little  playmates  who 
had  halted  in  the  doorway. 

“There!  I  told  you  I  could!”  she 
boasted  .  .  .  And  away  they  skipped 
to  the  playrooni. 

Cary  looked  at  me  quizzically. 

“Just  how  much  of  it  can  she  do 
alone?”  she  asked. 

“Kow  much?  Why  every  bit  of  the 
preparation,”  I  replied,  surprised  at  her 
question  after  she  had  heard  me  reas¬ 
sure  Joan  of  her  ability.  “If  you  doubt 
it.  I’ll  let  her  invite  you  for  dinner 
the  next  time  she  is  cook.” 

“That’s  a  bargain,”  Cary  accepted  a 
bit  skeptically.  “I  know  some  young¬ 
sters  can  cook  a  little  but  most  of  the 
ones  I  know  do  little  more  than  mess 
up  the  kitchens  for  their  mothers  to 
clean  up  afterwards.” 

“Well,  they  don’t  all  do  that,”  I  de¬ 
fended.  “And  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the 
youngsters  who  do  it  anyway.  It’s  their 
mother’s  fault  for  not  teaching  them  to 
do  the  cleaning-up  as  well  as  the  cook¬ 
ing.  Why,  even  Betty,  who  is  just  five 
you  know,  can  clear  the  table,  wipe 
the  silver,  and  do  many  other  helpful 
things  as  a  starter  for  her  later  culi¬ 
nary  experiences.  '  She  has  a  little 
kitchen  cabinet  of  her  own  and  often 
spends  hours  stirring  up  make-believe 
foods  for  her  dolls.  When  I  bake  cake 
or  cookies  I  let  her  have  some  of  the 
dough  and  she  bakes  it  in  her  toy  tins, 
looking  ahead  to  the  day  when  she 
can  really  bake  as  Joan  does  now.  And 
it  won’t  be  long  before  she  can,  for 
she  already  has  an  active  interest  in 


FARMER  IN  WINTER 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee. 

Bred  to  a  sterner  sky 
Than  some,  he  lifts  his  head 
To  scan  with  practised  eye 
The  way  the  dark  clouds  fled. 

Though  underneath  his  heel 
The  earth  lie  stubborn  mould; 
Though  in  the  barn  the  steel 
Of  plow  and  spade  gleam  cold. 

He  feels  the  change,  and  stares 
At  invisible  crops,  and  marks 
The  stone  that  sun-up  bares. 

A  dream  of  silvery  larks 

Bemuses  him:  he  turns, 

Crisp  frost  beneath  his  feet, 

But  in  his  visage  burns 
The  flame  of  summer’s  heat. 

1 


h 


all  of  Joan’s  cooking.  'The  result  is  in¬ 
evitable.” 

“Do  you  mean  she  helps  Joan  when 
she  bakes?”  queried  Cary. 

“Simple  things  like  cutting  up  rais¬ 
ins  and  nuts,  sifting  flour,  greasing 
tins.  And  of  course  she  helps  Joan  by 
getting  things  from  cupboard  and  re¬ 
frigerator  for  her,  carrying  food  to 
Joan  to  store,  and  things  like  that.” 

“W-ell,”  sighed  my  dubious  friend, 
“It  all  sounds  grand.  I  shall  certainly 
look  forward  to  that  dinner  invitation.” 

So  on  the  following  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Joan  asked  if  she  might  get 
dinner  that  day,  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  invite  Mrs.  Brown.  And 
of  course  she  was  happy  to  do  so. 

Frankly,  I  began  to  worry  a  bit  for 
fear  things  wouldn’t  run  smoothly  for 
my  little  cook,  since  Cary  had  display¬ 
ed  some  doubt.  But  my  fears  were 
needless,  for  the  dinner  was  a  success 
and  Cary  left  for  home  a  wiser  woman 
— at  least  so  far  as  knowing  what  care¬ 
fully  instructed  (though  small)  cooks 
may  do! 

This  is  the  simple  dinner  that  Joan 
cooked  and  served.  It  can  easily  be 
duplicated  by  any  little  girl  with  a 
real  interest  in  cooking: 

Tomato  Juice 

Baked  Potatoes  Salmon  Loaf 

Buttered  Peas  Lettuce  Salad 

— French  Dressing 
Rolls  and  Butter 

Coffee  Milk  Chocolate  Delight 

The  tomato  juice,  made  from  our  own 
tomatoes  and  served  in  the  living-room 
before  dinner  to  eliminate  a  course  for 


Jlaaide 
P>Uce.  Helt 

Even  thou£:h  a  famous 
young  lady,  Jane  With¬ 
ers  loves  to  cook  and 
bake,  and  has  helped 
her  mother  in  the 
kitchen  ever  since  she 
was  a  small  child. 


Joan,  was  put  in  the  refrigerator  early 
that  morning  „o  chill  well.  The  large 
potatoes  (also  from  our  garden)  were 
carefully  scrubbed,  ready  to  be  popped 
into  the  oven  at  the  proper  time.  The 
salmon  was  “looked  over”  and  all  skin 
and  bones  removed,  then  tightly  cov¬ 
ered  and  stored  in  refrigerator  until 
time  to  mix  the  loaf.  'The  peas  (origin¬ 
ally  from  our  garden)  were  emptied 
from  their  can  into  a  basin  ready  for 
heating  at  dinner  time.  The  lettuce  was 
washed  and  placed  in  hydrator  until 
time  to  put  on  plates  or  in  a  bowl  and 
add  the  dressing.  The  “Chocolate  De¬ 


light”  was  made  early  and  placed  in 
the  refrigerator  until  needed. 

Everything  was  prepared  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  all  that  had  to 
be  done  at  dinner  time  was  mix  the 
salmon  loaf.  Since  this  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  required  the  same  oven  tempera¬ 
ture,  Joan  put  them  both  in  the  oven 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  set  the 
table— one  of  the  things  she  enjoys 
most  about  getting  a  meal. 

From  the  very  first  sign  of  interest 
in  cooking  on  Joan’s  part,  I  taught  her 
to  plan  and  prepare  as  far  ahead  as 
possible.  For  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  instructing  of  youngsters  in  food 
and  meal  preparation,  this  is  a  major 
point.  If  even  we  adults  are  sometimes 
in  the  dithers  when  too  many  things 
have  to  be  done  at  once,  what  can  we 
expect  of  our  youngsters  with  no  ex¬ 
perience!  Teaching  them  to  plan  helps 
them  to  develop  system — that  all-im¬ 
portant  factor  in  careful  household 
management.  And  if  the  menu  for  the 
meal  is  written  plainly  and  fastened  on 
the  wall  where  the  little  cook  may  re¬ 
fer  to  it  occasionally,  the  job  is  simpli¬ 
fied  and  she  will  feel  quite  professional. 

Here  are  the  recipes  which  Joan 
used: 

Salmon  Loaf 

IVsi  cups  milk  2  cups  canned  salmon 

I  slice  of  white  bread  3  epgs 

4  tbsp.  melted  butter  '4  tsp.  salt 

Heat  milk,  bread  and  butter  in  top 
of  double-boiler  and  leave  about  15 
minutes — until  creamy  and  thick.  Add 
salmon  to  the  mixture.  Add  beaten 
eggs,  salt,  stir,  and  pour  into  a  greas¬ 
ed  bread  pan.  Bake  1  hour  in  a  400°  F. 
oven. 

Chocolate  Delight 

I  po'und  cake  of  sweet  4  eggs 
chocolate  2  tsp.  vanilla 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water.  Sep¬ 
arate  eggs,  beat  yolks  until  foamy, 
whites  until  stiff.  Add  beaten  yolks  to 
chocolate  mixture,  then  add  beaten 
whites  and  remove  from  over  hot 
water.  Beat  well  and  place  in  refriger¬ 
ator  until  serving  time.  (Two  or  three 
hours  is  sufficient.)  Serve  in  footed 
sherbets  or  parfait  glasses  and  top  with 
a  crown  of  whipped  cream  and  a  grat¬ 
ing  of  sweet  chocolate  or  nut  meats. 


Contest 

GIRLS  and  BOYS  ~  ATTENTION 


READ  THE  ARTICLE  about  Joan  on  this  page  and  then  decide  to 
enter  our  Young  Cooks  Cash  Contest,  which  closes  March  1st.  Boys 
as  well  as  girls  are  invited  to  join,  for  everyone  knows  that  a  boy  can 
cook  if  he  wants  to!  Here  are  the  rules,  prizes,  and  questions: 

RULES 

1.  Any  girl  or  boy  who  is  14  years  or  under  that  age  may  enter  the 
contest. 

2.  Answer  in  order  the  6  questions  given  below.  Write  plainly,  and  sign 
your  name  and  full  address. 

3.  Mail  your  answers  not  later  than  March  1st  to  YOUNG  COOKS 
CONTEST  EDITOR,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4.  Enclose  with  your  answers  a  brief  note  from  one  of  your  parents, 
or  guardian  or  teacher,  certifying  that  your  answers  are  correct. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  How  old  are  you?  Give  date  of  birth. 

2.  Do  you  help  at  home  with  cooking  or  baking?  How  often? 

3.  How  many  different  things  do  you  know  how  to  cook  or  bake? 
Name  several. 

4.  Can  you  do  what  Joan,  the  girl  in  the  article  on  this  page,  did  — 
that  is,  prepare  a  whole  meal  by  yourself? 

5.  Describe  a  simple  dinner  (giving  menu)  which  you  can  cook,  and 
give  recipes  for  two  of  the  dishes  on  your  menu. 

6.  Mention  5  foods  which  you  think  you  should  eat  regularly  in  order 
to  be  healthy. 
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Be  Ready  far  Spring 

The  clever  woman  uses  advance 
style  information  and  the  present 
shut-in  days  for  whipping  into  shape 
the  family’s  spring  wardrobe. 

BUTTON  FRONT  AND  ALL-OC¬ 
CASION  FROCK  NO.  2828  is  especial¬ 
ly  flattering  to  the  larger  flgure.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  are  16  to  52.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric. 

SIMULATED  JERKIN  FROCK  NO. 
2760  features  a  useful  two-piece  outfit 
of  blouse  and  separate  skirt,  the  blouse 
simulating  a  jerkin.  Combine  plain  and 
patterned  materials;  good  for  new  ma¬ 
terial  or  makeovers.  Sizes  are  12  to  20. 
Size  16  requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch 
fabric  for  skirt,  sleeves  and  collar;  2% 
yards  35-inch  contrasting,  for  simulat¬ 
ed  jerkin. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  ENSEMBLE  PAT¬ 
TERN  NO.  3462  includes  button-down- 
the-front  dress  and  coat,  easy  to  make 


“Is  this  your  idea  of  cleanliness, 
Cornelia?  The  bathtub  hasn’t  been 
dusted  for  weeks!” 


and  delightful  to  use.  Sizes  are  2,  4  and 
6.  Size  4  requires  114  yards  of  39-inch 
fabric,  %  yard  contrasting  for  dress; 
1J4  yards  54-inch  fabric,  114  yards  35- 
inch  lining  for  coat. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern 
Dept.  American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add 
12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  catalog. 
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Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 
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Gardening  in  February 

The  good  gardener  gardens  in 
February  as  well  as  in  June.  It  is 
not  half  so  pleasant,  February  weath¬ 
er  being  what  usually  is.  But  if  one 
gets  behind  with  garden  chores,  spring 
does  not  get  off  to  half  so  good  a  start. 

Pruning  and  spraying  seem  to  be  the 
chief  outdoor  operations  suitable  for 
February.  I  leave  the  spraying  to  the 
men,  but  I  do  take  a  hand  in  the  prun¬ 
ing  now  and  then.  As  soon  as  I  can  be 
fairly  sure  that,  there  is  no  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  winter  damage,  I  begin  to  cut 
out  old  wood  and  surplus  branches 
from  the  shrubs,  spireas,  wood  honey¬ 
suckle,  mock  orange,  roses,  and  othqys 
of  the  later  blooming  kinds.  The  early 
blooming  ones  get  their  treatment  just 
after  their  blooming  period. 

Another  little  chore  which  I  try  to  do 
occasionally  is  to  stir  the  mulch  on  the 
perennial  borders,  especially  where 
there  are  bulbs.  Many  times  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  bloom  is  due  to  lack  of  proper 
ventilation  during  the  winter. 

Unless  one  has  the  room  to  take  care 
of  transplanted  plants,  February  may 
be  a  little  early  to  start  seeds.  How¬ 
ever  where  there  is  room,  these  seeds 
may  well  be  started  now  in  green¬ 
house  or  hotbed — china  asters,  begonia 
semperflorens,  cobaea  scandens,  coleus, 
sweet  peas,  dahlias,  pinks,  petunias, 
salvia  and  verbenas.  A  sunny  window 
will  answer,  although  the  plants  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  do  better  with  sun¬ 
light  directly  from  above,  since  they 
are  apt  to  grow  leggy  when  they  get 
sunlight  only  from  the  side. 

Considerable  time  may  be  saved  if 
soil  for  flats  is  made  ready  now.  The 
soil  should  be  sterilized  with  boiling 
water  or  one  of  the  patented  powders, 
or  formaldehyde.  The  formaldehyde 
treatment  is  to  use  one  tablespoon  of 
40%  formaldehyde  in  half  a  cup  of 
water  for  every  ordinary  flat.  Just 
mix  the  solution  well  with  the  soil, 
place  it  in  the  flat  and  cover  with 
newspapers  to  hold  in  the  gas.  Leave 
covered  for  about  24  hours,  then  un¬ 
cover;  work  over  the  soil  and  wait  at 
least  48  hours  before  sowing.  Once  the 
soil  in  flats  is  ready,  the  actual  sowing 
takes  but  little  time.  A  good  soil  mix¬ 
ture  is  14  coarse  leaf  mould  or  humus, 
14  garden  loam  and  14  sand.  A  soil 
that  is  too  rich  will  produce  leggy 
plants.  It  is  wise  not  to  take  soil  from 
ground  where  seedlings  have  been 
grown  or  from  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse 
where  it  may  have  been  infected  with 
damping  off  fungus. 

Meanwhile,  don’t  forget  to  keep  look¬ 
ing  at  those  roots  and  corms  down  in 
the  cellar.  It  might  be  well  to  sprinkle 
the  dahlia  roots  lightly  to  keep  them 
from  shriveling.  They  should  not  be 
in  too  warm  a  place;  about  40  to  45 
degrees  is  ideal.  And,  if  gladiolus 
corms  have  not  had  their  napthalene 
flake  treatment  already,  they  can  be 
treated  now  by  soaking  for  3  hours  in 
a  solution  of  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  to  8  gallons  of  water.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  poisonous  and  has  to  be 
handled  accordingly;  also  use  wooden 
or  glass  containers  as  the  chemical 
eats  holes  in  metal. 


Mothers  of  Children 
Under  12  are  Wanted 

To  Know  the  Benefits  of  This  Improved 
Vicks  Way  To  Relieve  Misery  of 
Chest,  Coughing  Colds 


If  your  child  is  in  the  growing  years — 
when  colds  strike  so  cruelly  fast — you’ll 
find  a  REAL  FRIEND  in  the  improved 
MORE  THOROUGH  Vicks  treatment 
perfected  by  Vicks  staff  of  Doctors. 

With  this  improved  treatment- 
called  the  “VapoRub  Massage”— the 
poultice-and- vapor  action  of  Vicks 
VapoRub  more  effectively  . . . 

PENETRATES  irritated  air  passages  with 
soothing  medicinal  vapors,  inhaled 
deeply  with  every  breath. 

STIMULATES  chest  and  back  like  an  old- 
fashioned  warming  poultice  or  plaster. 


When  you  see  how  misery  is  relieved, 
how  coughing,  muscular  soreness 
and  tightness  are  eased,  you  will  know 
how  important  it  is  to  treat  your  child 
this  improved  Vicks  way. 

TO  GET  a  “VapoRub  Massage”  with 
all  its  benefits — massage  VapoRub  for 
3  minutes  on  important  rib-area 
OF  BACK  as  well  as  on  chest 

H.  A  and  throat — spread  a  thick 

.  K  layer  on  the  chest  and  cover 
f  with  a  warmed  cloth,  be 
SURE  to  use  genuine,  tirne- 
tested  VICKS  vaporub. 
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HARRIS 

DAHLIA 


—HARRIS  S«tDS= 

k  BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

DWARF  DAHLIAS 

have  been  great  favorites  with  gardeners.  Here  Is  a  new  variety  (Vosberg’s 
Hybrids),  bred  for  us  by  a  northern  florist  for  more  pleasing  colors  and 
better  boutiuet  keeping  qualities. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  Today  ! 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms  1 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  . 

Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  inc.,  41  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
reliable  mail  order  seedsmen  since  1880. 


1941  CATALOGUE  now/teod/f 


GIVE  YOUR  HOME 
MORE  COLOR  AND  STYLE 

Get  just  the  wallpaper  you  want  at  our 
low  wholesale  prices.  Free  catalog  has 
large  samples,  wide  variety  of  new  pat¬ 
terns,  many  with  exclusive  color  styl¬ 
ing,  unusual  borders.  High  grade 
papers ;  postage  prepaid. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Coming  *to  Buffalo  ? 

—You'll  Like  This  Friendly  Hotel 


You’ll  receive  a  friend¬ 
ly  welcome.  You’ll  have 
n  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  room  —  good  food 
at  reasonable  prices. 
You'il  like  the  location 
— near  theatres,  shops, 
business. 

rates 

Single _ S2.50  up 

Double _ 4.00  up 

Special  rates  for  4 
or  more. 

Write  for  Folder  F-IO. 


Hotel  LAFAYETTE 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


K.  A.  KELLY,  Mgr. 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 


Why  continue  to  suffer  with 
rupture?  Stop  your  worries  and 
fears.  Send  for  the  facts  about 
my  perfected  truss  invention — 
the  Brooks  Appliance  for  re¬ 
ducible  rupture — with  the  auto¬ 
matic  AIR-CUSHION  support 
that  gives  Nature  a  chance 
to  close  the  opening  Thou-  ..... 

sands  bought  by  doctors  for  themselves  and  patients. 

Sent  on  Trfal— Made-to-measure,  Individual  fitting  for 
man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  durable.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal  girdle  to  rust.  Safe 
and  comfortable.  Helps  Nature  get  results.  Npt  sold  through 
stores— beware  of  imitations.  W  rite  today  for  full  information 
sent  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO  ■Marshall,  Mich. 

^  - 

Wm.  W.  Latimer,  R.  I,  Fort  Ann,  N,  Y. 


we  feature  FRIENDLY  SERVICE,  COM-^^ 
*  FORT,  CONVENIENCE  and,  above 
oB,  ECONOMY.  Good,  wholesome,* 

■  American  food  served  In  RestauronL 
L^  Single  rates  from  $2.  —  Rest  Assured- . 
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The  Old  Squire’s  Clocks 


That  night  we  were  fu-nished  a 
lodging  by  a  farme-f*  named  Hutchins; 
and  he  and  his  wife  looked  over  our 
stock  of  clocks,  but  did  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  buy  one.  The  next  morning, 
however,  after  breakfast,  Hutchins 
said,  “Come  out  to  the  barn  and  see  my 
stock.  I’ve  got  a  three  year  old  colt 
I’d  like  to  show  you.’’ 

We  went  out.  “You  see,  I’m  short  of 
hay,”  Hutchins  explained  confidentially. 
“I’ve  got  to  sell  something.  I  could 
spare  this  colt.”  And  when  he  led  him 
out  of  the  stall,  we  thought  that  any¬ 
body  who  had  him  could  spare  him  as 
well  as  not.  Without  exception  it  was 
the  homeliest  colt  I  ever  saw.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  animal  had  never  been  cur¬ 
ried  in  his  life.  His  hair  was  long 
and  coarse,  and  just  the  color  of  faded 
yellow  paint.  He  had  a  few  hairs  of 
mane  on  a  long  “spindly”  neck  that 
looked  three  sizes  too  small  for  his 
head.^  And  he  was  rather  light  for¬ 
ward,  but  unusually  heavy  and  high 
in  the  hind  quarters. 

We  laughed,  and  Hutchins  could  not 
help  laughing  himself. 

“You  are  sure  it  is  a  horse?”  said 
Addison.  “I’ve  seen  a  good  many,  but 
I  never  saw  (Jne  like  that  before.” 

“Oh,  it  is  really  a  horse,”  said  Hutch¬ 
ins.  “I  wouldn’t  tell  you  he  was  one 
if  he  wasn’t.  And  I  wouldn’t  part  with 
him,  either,  if  I  wasn’t  short  of  hay. 
But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  trade 
you  this  three  year  old  colt  for  those 
twen^  clocks  of  yours.” 

We  didn’t  believe  the  colt  was  worth 
twenty  dollars.  But  it  was  so  bitterly 
cold  that  morning,  the  roads  were  so 
drifted,  and  we  were  so  sick  of  facing 
the  wind,  that  Ad  cried :  “Done,  if  you 
will  throw  in  the  halter!” 

Hutchins  agreed  to  that.  We  count¬ 
ed  out  the  clocks  to  him  and  his  wife, 
then  harnessed  and  started  for  home, 
Addison  driving  and  I  leading  the  colt 
behind  the  pung. 

“Oh,  his  name  is  ‘Shasky-legs’!” 
Hutchins  shouted  after  us,  as  we  drove 
out  of  the  yard. 

It  was  another  wintry  day;  but  we 
got  home  with  “Shasky-legs”  just  at 
nightfall.  The  old  squire  and  Hal¬ 
stead  came  out,  followed  by  grandmoth¬ 
er  and  the  girls,  to  see  what'  we  had 
captured  this  time.  They  all  shouted 
when  they  saw  that  colt.  But  the  old 
squire  demurred  on  the  spot. 

“We  haven’t  hay  for  him.  You  will 
have  to  buv  a  ton  of  hay  yourselves 
to  winter  him.” 

“That  is  the  most  foolish  trade  yet,” 
he  continued,  a  good  deal  out  of  pa¬ 
tience.  “I  wouldn’t  give  a  dollar  for 
such  a  colt.” 

We  were  obliged  to  use  the  oats 
which  we  had  obtained  in  trade  for 
clocks  to  feed  to  Shasky-legs.  It  \vas 
impossible  to  sell  him.  We  finally  got 
him  through  the  winter  and  turned  him 
out  to  pasture.  He  grew  well,  and  by 
September  was  a  large  colt  for  his  age, 
but  still  so  homely  that  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  look  at  him. 

We  found  a  use  for  him.  Addison, 
Theodora,  Ellen  and  I  attended  the  fall 
term  of  the  village  academy;  and  by 
using  Shasky-legs,  we  were  able  to 
board  at  home,  driving  back  and  forth, 
seven  miles,  morning  and  night.  We 
had  a  two-seated  “beach-wagon,”  as  it 
was  called,  and  hitching  in  Shasky-legs, 
the  four  of  us  used  to  go  rattling  along 
the  road  to  the  village.  Everybody 
we  met  laughed,  and  at  the  academy 
door  our  fellow  students  generally 
cheered  when  we  drove  up. 

All  that  autumn,  for  eleven  weeks, 
we  drove  back  and  forth,  and  began 
to  find  that  even  if  we  made  a  late  start 
in  the  morning,  or  were  in  a  hurry  to 
reach  home  at  night,  Shasky-legs  would 
get  us  there  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  ^ 


PART  III. 


he  did  not  appear  to  be  blown  or  much 
fatigued  by  it.  He  was  what  horsemen 
call  a  pacer. 

We  fed  him  well,  and  that  spin  back 
and  forth  from  the  farm  to  the  village 
seemed  to  be  just  about  the  amount  of 
exercise  he  needed.  He  kept  ,  in  good 
condition,  and  was  still  Rowing. 
Every  night  and  morning  we  let  him 
go  as  fast  as  he  would;  and  after  the 
ground  began  to  freeze  at  night,  the 
way  that  old  beach  wagon  rumbled 
and  rattled  along  the  road  was  really 
startling. 

One  of  the  selectmen  at  last  spoke 
to  the  old  squire  about  it,  and  he  for¬ 
bade  our  driving  so  fast.  We  were 
more  careful  when  meeting  teams  af¬ 
ter  that;  but  when  the  way  was  clear, 
Shasky-legs  often  made  fine  time.  He 
liked  it,  and  liked  to  pass  other  horses. 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


Now  and  then  we  had  a  brush  with 
some  young  fellow  who  thought  his 
own  horse  was  speedy;  but  none  of 
them  could  get  away  from  Shasky- 
legs.  With  those  big  hips  and  thick 
muscles,  he  could  travel  rapidly. 
Moreover,  he  was  filling  out  into  better 
proportions. 

Nothing  could  change  his  coarse 
hair  and  yellow-paint  color,  of  course, 
or  make  a  handsome  horse  of  him;  but 
he  was  intelligent,  and  had  a  good 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  we  liked.  Peo¬ 
ple  began  to  look  at  him  more  critical¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  laugh  at  him,  and  in 
November  a  man  named  Hawkes,  who 
kept  the  village  livery-stable  offered 
to  buy  him. 

We  had  several  times  seen  Hawkes 
stop  on  the  street  and  watch  us  as  we 
drove  past.  “Mr.  Hawkes  likes  the 
looks  of  Shasky-legs,”  Ellen  remark¬ 
ed  one  evening;  and,  in  fact,  he  offered 
Addison  seventy-five  dollars  for  him. 
But  Addison  said,  “No,  we  don’t  want 
to  sell  him.” 


On  the  ice  of  the  lake  that  winter 
we  had  several  brushes  with  other 
horses.  Shasky-legs  was  not  a  grace¬ 
ful  pacer,  but  he  did  not  let  anything 
get  past  him.  People  began  to  realize 
that  he  was  quite  speedy.  Moreover, 
he  had  what  horsemen  call  fine 
“wind”;  he  seemed  never  to  breathe 
hard.  When  other  horses  were  pant¬ 
ing,  Shasky-legs  stood  up'  as  erect  as 
ever,  and  twinkled  his  eye  at  us. 

After  January  that  winter,  and  while 
we  were  going  back  and  forth  to  the 
academy  during  the  spring  term,  some 
horse  owner  whom  we  knew  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  come  around  every  day  or  two 
to  “talk  horse”  with  Addison  or  me, 
either  to  buy  Shasky-legs  or  swap  for 
him.  For  the  most  part  they  wanted 
to  swap;  but  Addison  said  no  to 
them  all,  and  refused  to  set  a  price  on 
Shasky-legs. 

We  were  never  late  to  school  with 
Shasky-legs,  and  in  truth,  we  took  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  with  him — 
tempered  slightly  by  the  fear  of  being 
fined  for  fast  driving,  for  the  select¬ 
men  had  warned  us  a  second  time.  The 
old  squire  and  grandmother,  too,  were 
much  disturbed  lest  we  should  have  a 
smash-up  and  break  our  bones.  “Now 
don’t  drive  fast  this  morning!”  If  we 
heard  that  once  in  those  days,  we  heard 
it  a  hundred  times.  Shasky-legs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  skittish  or  refractory. 
He  still  showed  a  rather  long,  spindle 
neck;  but  he  had  a  good  knowing  head 
on  the  end  of  it. 

^Toward  the  end  of  April,  Hawkes 
came  around  again,  and  this  time  he 
had  a  stranger  with  him,  named  Wil¬ 
kins,  who  looked  Shasky-legs  over,  and 
persuaded  Addison  to  take  him  for  a 
drive.  When  they  came  back,  Wilkins 
offered  three  hundred  dollars  for  him. 

Addison  had  considerable  self-pos¬ 
session  for  a  boy  of  eighteen.  “Not  for 
six  hundred,”  said  he;'  for  by  this  time 
our  ideas  concerning  Shasky-legs  were 
pitched  higher.  Besides,  we  liked  him 
too  well  to  want  to  sell  him.  He  was 
growing  better  all  the  time. 

But  about  a  fortnight  afterward  this 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Comer 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WIISTER  NIGHT 

It  was  so  still 

The  moon  had  spilled  its  autumn  blood 
and  turned  to  glass 
The  frost  had  whispered  summer’s  obit. 
Spears  of  grass 

Were  studded  lances;  frozen  dew. 
Through  the  air 

The  wailing  winter  called  the  hunter 
to  the  fox’s  lair. 

It  was  so  still 

I  heard  the  secret  sounds  of  earth 
and  of  the  sky; 

The  creaking  of  the  moon  wheel, 
Perseus  rolling  by; 

The  paeon  of  the  stars  that  sang 
above  the  sea. 

It  was.  so  still 

The  ghosts  of  other  worlds  and  other 
skies 

came  softly  back  to  me. 

— Marjorie  Denham, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

same  horse  dealer,  Wilkins,  with  an¬ 
other  stranger  named  Strong,  followed 
us  home  from  the  village  and  had  a 
talk  with  the  old  squire.  They  remain¬ 
ed  to  supper,  and  after  some  talk,  told 
Addison  that  they  had  come  to  give 
him  his  six  hundred  dollars  for  Shasky- 
legs. 

“I  said  ‘not  for  six  hundred’!”  repli¬ 
ed  Addison,  laughing. 

With  that,  Wilkins  affected  to  blus¬ 
ter,  declaring  that  we  had  gotten  them 
there  under  false  pretenses,  and  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  grandfather  to  make  Addi¬ 
son  keep  what  they  deMared  was  his 
word  to  them. 

The  old  gentleman  declined  to  inter¬ 
fere.  I,  too,  had  heard  what  Addison 
said  to  Wilkins,  and  vouched  for  it. 

Thereupon  they  came  round  on  an¬ 
other  tack,  asked  our  pardon,  and  offer¬ 
ed  seven  hundred  dollars  /or  Shasky- 
legs.  The  old  squire  thought  we  had 
better  take  it;  but  Addison  stood  out, 
and  I  agreed  with  him,  for,  boys 
though  we  were,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  these  dealers  were  bent  on  buying 
our  four-year-old.  They  wanted  to  re¬ 
main  overnight,  and  the  old  squire 
found  room  for  them.  All  that  eve¬ 
ning  they  argued  and  talked  it  over 
with  us,  and  got  up  to  an  offer  of  nine 
hundred. 

Addison  still  said  no,  and  went  to 
bed.  We  were  both  of  us  somewhat 
excited,  but  determined  to  hold  back. 
Each  higher  offer  which  they  made 
only  strengthened  our  resolution  to 
keep  possession  of  Shasky-legs. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the 
whole  subject  was  argued  over  again. 
They  sounded  us  for  ten  hundred,  then 
eleven.  At  last  they  hitched  up  to  go. 

“Now  here  is  our  very  last  offer  for 
that  colt,”  said  Wilkins,  and  jumped 
into  their  buggy.  “We  will  give  you 
an  even  twelve  hundred!”  he  said,  im¬ 
pressively. 

“Last  offer  or  not,  you  cannot  have 
him,”  replied  Addison.  “We  mean  to 
keep  that  colt.” 

But  the  old  squire  had  become  a  good 
deal  wrought  up.  He  called  us  into 
the  wagon-house. 

“Better  take  it,”  said  he,  hurriedly. 
“Don’t  let  such  an  offer  as  that  pass 
you.” 

Addison  remained  obstinate.  Grand¬ 
mother  also  came  out  and  argued  US 
to  take  it;  yet  Theodora  and  Ellen 


— o?^the  La2^  lag 

JN  WINTER  time  there  ain’t 
A  no  need  to  work  so  hard,  I 
sit  and  read  and  store  up  in¬ 
formation  so,  when  spring 
comes  I’m  all  set  to  go.  I  read  . 
the  bulletins  and  books,  and 
almost  ev’rything  that  looks 
like  it  would  help  me  in  my 
biz.  I  study  vitamins,  gee 
whiz,  and  how  to  mix  the  ra¬ 
tions  that  will  make  the  live¬ 
stock  put  on  fat  and  git  the 
milk  from  out  the  kine  and 
make  their  hair  curl  up  and 
shine.  I  read  about  the  farm 
machines  and  best  varieties  of 
beans,  about  the  hybrid  corn 
that  yields  a  bumper  crop  on 
all  the  fields.  I  park  myself 
in  front  the  fire  and  read  about 
the  kind  of  sire  that  makes  a 
profit  from  the  herd,  till  I’m 
convinced  that  it’s  absurd  to 
have  scrub  papas  on  the  farm, 
they  do  your  profits  too  much 
harm. 

Of  course  a  feller  can  not 
spend  the  winter  readin’,  end 
on  end,  such  solid  stuff  as  this, 
for  it  will  constipate  your  brain 
to  git  too  much  of  knowledge 

in  a  heap.  Them  books  and  bulletins  will  keep,  so  now  and  then,  or  oftener, 
a  good  detective  tale  will  stir  you  with  excitement.  I  relax  from  books  on 
how  to  whet  an  axe  by  readin’  Fu  Manchu  or  some  smart  crook,  I  know  that 
he  will  come  to  his  deserts  before  the  end,  but  it’s  a  lot  of  fun  to  spend  a 
winter  day  a-readin’  where  some  master  sleuth  gits  in  the  hair  of  some  smooth 
and  subversive  gent  who  plots  agin  the  government.  It’s  good  to  read  for 
knowledge,  but  first  thing  I  know  the  book  is  shut  and  I  fiftd  I  have  turned 
instead  to  some  tale  of  a  corpse  that’s  dead,  while  smart  detectives  work  and 
plan  until  at  last  they  git  their  man. 
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stood  at  the  window  shaking  their 
leads  to  us. 

Thereupon  the  old  squire  rather  took 
the  matter  out  of  our  hands.  “I  shall 
•ell  them  they  may  have  him  for  thir- 
een  hundred!”  he  exclaimed,  impati- 

;ntly. 

Wilkins  and  Strong  had  seemed  in  no 
5-reat  haste  to  drive  away;  and  going 
3Ut  where  they  sat  waiting  in  their 
buggy,  the  old  squire  offered  to  take 
thirteen  hundred.  Without  another 
jvord  Wilkins  counted  out  thirteen 
hundred  dollar  greenbacks;  and  five 
riinutes  later  they  were  leading  Shas- 
icy-legs  off  behind  their  buggy.  We 
lever  saw  him  again. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  fine  sum  of 
noney.  Grandmother  got  her  hundred 
lollars  out  of  it,  for  those  clocks,  and 
he  balance  helped  us  on  well  with  our 
school  expenses  for  two  years.  None 
he  less,  that  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
itances  where  the  old  squire’s  advice  to 
IS  boys  was  not  good.  Within  four 


Pe^tAj04ixU 


Don't  Court  Trouble 

Dear  Lucile:  A  neighbor  boy  that  I 
lave  grown  up  with  took  me  out  off  and 
n  through  last  summer,  and  when  he 
R.ent  away  to  work,  he  wrote  me  letters. 
IVhen  he  comes  home,  he  comes  to  see 
but  sometimes  he  brings  his  sister 
long. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  just  how 
nuch  he  really  cares  for  me.  Do  you 
uppose  there  is  someone  else  where  he 
ivorks?  How  can  I  find  out?  What  more 
an  I  do  to  make  him  love  me? — Ann. 

So  long  as  relationships  with  this 
oy  are  on  their  present  footing  I  do 
ot  think  you  should  worry,  for  all  in- 
ications  are  that  he  is  very  fond  of 
mu  and  it  will  only  lead  to  unhappi- 
less  and  trouble  for  yourself  if  you 
)egin  to  demand  too  much  of  him. 

You  ask  how  you  can  know  just  how 
le  feels  toward  you.  I  think  his  at- 
entiveness  to  you  and  the  nice  way  in 
rhich  he  conducts  himself  when  he  is 
)ut  with  you  is  a  pretty  good  indica- 
ion  of  his  fondness  for  you  and,  of 
:ourse,  that’s  about  all  you  can  expect 
0  know,  for  certainly  a  girl  does  not 
isk  a  fellow  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
;specially  if  she  is  not  engaged  to  him. 

do  not  believe  I  would  worry  about 
whether  or  not  he  has  another  girl  at 
lis  place  of  work,  for  if  you  become 
uspicious  toward  him  it  might  have 
erious  results  in  your  friendship. 

I  think  you  should  be  happy  as 
mu  are  and  adopt  a  policy  of  leaving 
■veil  enough  alone. 


To  Conquer  Self-Consciousness 

Dear  Lucile :  I’m  so  self-conscious  I 
:an  hardly  talk  to  my  own  husband,  to 
iay  nothing  of  anyone  else.  We  live  with 
lis  people  and  have  for  10  years,  but  I’ve 
dways  kept  busy  to  keep  from  feeling 
ll  at  ease. 

Now,  I’m  secretary  of  our  Ladies’  Aid 
ind  I  can  hardly  read  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings.  My  voice  quivers  and 
ails  me;  I  get  out  of  breath.  I  have  not 
:one  to  the  last  three  meetings,  I’m  so 
iserable  while  there, 
cannot  hold  my  own  in  any  company. 
tVhen  we  go  out  for  a  good  time,  I  al- 
'vays  feel  that  I’m  the  odd  one. 

I’m  a  Normal  graduate  and  have  taught 
school.  We  have  three  children.  I  should 
io  better — but  can’t.  Is  there  any  help 
'^ou  can  give  me? — Self-Conscious. 

It  seems  a  little  unusual  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  your  education  and  experience 
hould  be  afflicted  to  the  extent  that 
’ou  are.  Does  tho  fact  that  you  have 
'ad  to  make  your  home  with  others 
'ave  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

I  believe  if  you  tried  very  hard  you 
'ould  overcome  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
ent.  First,  in  your  Ladies’  Aid  group. 
Would  advise  you  not  to  think  too 
uch  about  reading  the  minutes  be- 


WINTER  PLANTING 

By  Anobel  Armour. 

The  fields  lie  deeply  fallow, 

And  winter  stars  hang  low. 

While  I  sit  by  blazing  spruce  logs 
Counting  furrows  I  will  sow 
To  bearded  barley,  timothy 

And  slopes  of  greening  rye.  .  .  . 
For  Spring  leaps  eager  in  the  earth 
Beneath  a  frost-white  sky! 


months  Shasky-legs  was  sold  in  New 
York  for  six  thousand  dollars. 

Sorrie  of  our  older  readers  who  were 
familiar  with  turf  events  more  than 
thirty  years  ago- may  recollect  the  pac¬ 
er  “Mustapha,”  and  his  then  very  fast 
time  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  six¬ 
teen  seconds.  Well,  that  was  our 
Shasky-legs. 

T  IS  EASIER  to  discuss  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  with  an  absolute 
stranger  than  with  a  friend,  unless 
that  friend  be  unusually  intimate 
and  understanding.  If  you  have  a 
problem,  write  to  Lucile,  Personal 
Problems  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
give  your  address,  as  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  answered.  Names 
s  of  all  persons  writing  Lucile  are 
kept  entirely  confidential,  and  if 


school  near  you,  you  might  take  eve-  , 
ning  courses  in  public  speaking  this 
winter  which  should  help  you  immeas¬ 
urably. 

You  Deserve  What  You^re  Getting 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  28  years  old  and 
have  gone  with  a  girl  of  16  for  two  years. 
We  have  not  gone  steady  but  I  really 
care  for  her  very  much.  I  don’t  know 
if  she  cares  for  me,  though.  She  goes 
out  with  others  once  in  awhile  but  acts 
very  down-hearted  if  she  sees  me  out 
with  another  girl.  I  sometimes  try  to 
make  her  jealous.  If  I  stayed  away  from 
her  for  a  long  time  do  you  think  she 
would  fall  in  love  with  someone  else? 

She  always  wants  to  know  when  I’m 
coming  again  but  I  don’t  tell  her.  Then 
when  I  go  up,  she  is  not  at  home.  Don’t 
you  think  that  if  she  really  loved  me  she 
would  stay  at  home  and  wait  for  me? 
I  just  can’t  figure  her  out.  —  Doubting 
Thomas. 

Why  not  stop  worrying  so  much  about 
whether  or  not  she  cares  about  any¬ 
body  else,  give  her  all  your  own  best 
attentions,  and  see  if  she  does  not  set¬ 
tle  down  and  give  you  more  of  an  in¬ 
dication  as  to  whether  or  not  she  may 
care  for  you.  I  think  she  probably 
feels  very  unsure  of  you,  and  that, 
coupled  with  her  extreme  youth,  ac¬ 
counts  for  her  actions. 

Another  point  I  think  you  should  be 
corrected  on  is  thinking  that  if  she 
really  cared  for  you  she  would  stay  at 
home  and  wait  to  see  if  you  are  com¬ 
ing,  after  you  had  failed  to  make  a 
positive  date  with  her.  That  is  very 
wrong.  If  you  want  her  company,  you 
should  ask  her  definitely  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Not  a  Love-Whistle 


T  IS  EASIER  to  discuss  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  with  an  absolute 
stranger  than  with  a  friend,  unless 
that  friend  be  unusually  intimate 
and  understanding.  If  you  have  a 
problem,  write  to  Lucile,  Personal 
Problems  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
give  your  address,  as  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  answered.  Names 
s  of  all  persons  writing  Lucile  are 
kept  entirely  confidential,  and  if 
your  letter  is  printed  in  these 
columns,  your  identity  will  be  care¬ 
fully  disguised.  Please  enclose  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  if 
you  wish  a  reply  by  mail. 


fore  the  moment  arrives  for  you  to  do 
it.  Do  not  sit  and  put  your  nerves  on 
edge  by  looking  around  the  room  at 
the  other  women  and  regarding  them 
as  terrifying  strangers.  Just  think  of 
them  as  a  group  of  very  good  friends 
who  are  not  going  to  be  critical  of  you 
and  who  have  elected  you  to  this  office 
of  responsibility  because  they  feel  you 
can  fill  it  well. 

Then  there  are  a  couple  of  little 
things  which  you  can  do  after  you  are 
on  your  feet  which  help  a  lot  in  giv¬ 
ing  you  composure.  In  public  speak¬ 
ing  courses,  speakers  are  taught  to 
take  a  moment  before  they  launch  in¬ 
to  their  speech,  or  report,  to  look 
around  calmly  at  the  group  before  them 
and  draw  a  long  breath  before  starting 
to  speak.  This  gives  you  a  certain 
amount  of  reassurance,  brings  you  into 
mastery  of  yourself  and  gives  you  a 
good  supply  of  air  to  start  out  on. 
Then  read  your  speech  slowly  and  with 
deliberation. 

Perhaps  if  you  have  a  vocational 


“He  tried  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  and  I  tried  to  make  a 
good  impression,  so  we  had  a  mis¬ 
erable  time.” 


Dear  Lucile :  Every  day  a  fellow  comes 
to  our  place  on  business  and  he  always 
greets  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  Several 
times  when  he  sees  me  he  starts  to 
whistle  or  sing;  sometimes  when  I’ve 
come  upon  him  quickly  he  started  to 
whistle.  When  he  passes  the  house  he 
blows  the  horn  of  his  car  faintly  if  he 
sees  me.  Often  he  waves. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  he  really 
cares  for  me? — Puzzled. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I 
cannot  see  any  indications,  from  the 
slim  clues  you  have  given  me,  that 
the  young  man  cares  a  great  deal  for 
you.  Be  assured,  however,  that  if  he  is 
interested,  he  will  ask  you  for  a  date. 
I  believe  that  I  would  •  not  ride  too 
high  on  false  hopes,  until  he  does. 


“Halcyon  Farm”  Takes 
the  Prize 

New  York  Woman  Wins  Farm 
Name  Contest 

Last  November,  Miss  Hazel  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  asked 
American  Agriculturist  to  help  her 
find  a  good  name  for  her  farm.  She 
said  she  had  recently  purchased  it,  and 
that  she  thought  all  farms  should  have 
a  name.  We  decided  to  pass  the  job 
on  to  our  readers,  so  in  our  December 
7  issue,  on  the  editorial  page,  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  farm,  called  for  suggestions 
and  offered  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the 
name  finally  chosen  by  Miss  Wilson. 

Hundreds  of  ideas  for  names  were 
submitted.  From  among  them.  Miss 
Wilson  has  selected  “Halcyon  Farm,” 
and  the  check  for  $5.00  goes  to  the 
person  who  sent  in  that  name — -Mrs. 
Charles  White,  of  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Wilson  has  asked  us  to  tell  all 
those  who  took  part  how  much  she  en¬ 
joyed  this  contest  and  appreciated 
their  interest  in  naming  her  farm.  She 
says:  “It  has  been  fun  receiving  the 
letters  and  reading  them.  I  intend  to 
keep  all  of  them  among  my  souvenirs.” 

Other  names  sent  in  which  also  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Miss  Wilson,  but  which  she 
thought  were  not  quite  so  suitable  as 
“Halcyon  Farm,”  were  Blossom  Dell 
Farm,  Golden  Valley  Farm,  Hazelwood 
Farm,  Arcadia,  Quietude,  Sylvandale, 
and  Woodhaven. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
probably  used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  effective  and  depend¬ 
able  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
water  for  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  needed — a  child  could  do  it. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a 
pint  bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This 
makes  a  full  pint  of  truly  splendid  cough 
medicine,  and  gives  you  about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps_  per¬ 
fectly,  tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a 
long  time. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  amazing  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
promptly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breathing 
easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con¬ 
centrated  form,  well-known  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  mem¬ 
branes.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 


eivtn 

A  beautiful  26-pc.  Silver¬ 
ware  Set,  a  32-pc.  Rose  Din¬ 
ner  Set,  a  Genuine  Eastman 
-  Camera,  or  any  of  dozens  of 
other  fine  prizes  is  yours  for 
simply  selling  one  order  of 
40  packs  American  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds  at  10c 
per  large  pack.  Write  now 
for  FREE  SINGING  LARIAT, 
seeds  and  BIG  GIFT  BOOK 
showing  over  70  other  prizes 
including  Bicycle,  Radio,  etc. 
Hurry!  SEND  NO  MONEY- 
WE  TRUST  YOU. 


AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  M-25  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FALSE 
YEETH 

As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLATES  made  incur 
own  lanoratory  irom  luun  rersonal  impression.  WOR^ 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer. 

Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

our  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  today! 

BRIGHTONsTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 
Dept.  584  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression.  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  judge. 

crun  un  Mnnirv  write  today  for  frfe 

OLIlU  RU  mUllLl  Booklet  and  Material. 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-BI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


COLDS 


LIQUID 
TABLers 
SALVE 
NOSE  DROPS 
COUCH  DROPS 


INVENTORS 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book.  "How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion”  and  FREE  "Invention  Record”  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  coimsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-B  Barrister  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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Beautiful  Colonial  Inn,  Gas  Station 

Sold  75,000  gal.  gas  3  years:  18  acres,  town  in  sight: 
grand  old  house,  13  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  electricity, 
large  sliade,  gooti  hams:  lifetime  bargain  at  $4400, 
part  down:  page  51  hig  Free  catalog. 
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Do  American  Agriculturist  folks  have  a  good  time  on  our  tours?  Well,  what  do  you 
think?  Here  is  our  genial  tour  conductor,  V.  D.  BeDell,  with  two  members  of  the 
happy  party  who  went  to  the  West  Coast  with  us  last  year.  They  are  Mrs.  George 
Bussing  (center)  of  Holtsville,  Long  Island,  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Seaman,  of  Monroe, 
N.  Y.  Picture  was  taken  last  March  on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Note  the  summer  clothes. 


Are  You  Coming  With  Us  ? 

A.A/s  Winter  Vacation  Tour  Begins  in  Three  Weeks 


WE  ARE  beginning  to  get  terribly 
excited  about  our  West  Coast 
Winter  Vacation  Tour,  with  the  date  of 
departure  so  near.  Soon  our  American 
Agriculturist  Tour  train  will  be  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Grand  Central  in  New 
York  City,  preparing  to  leave  winter 
ice  and  snow  behind  for  three  whole 
weeks. 

We’ll  pick  up  members  of  our  party 
as  we  cross  New  York  State,  some¬ 
thing  that  we  always  look  forward  to. 
It’s  fun  seeing  familiar  faces  among 
those  joining  us,  old  friends  who  have 
made  one  or  more  trips  with  us,  and 
it’s  a  great  pleasure  also  to  meet  those 
who  are  coming  with  us  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  never  any  stiffness  in 
our  A.  A.  parties.  Mr.  Verne  BeDell, 
our  tour  escort,  meets  you  right  at  the 
station,  takes  charge  of  your  baggage, 
gets  you  comfortably  settled  in  the 
train,  and  makes  you  feel  acquainted 
right  from  the  start. 

As  we  begin  to  roll  Westward, 
there’s  always  an  air  of  expectancy,  of 
thrills  to  come;  and  the  fullfillment  is 
^ven  better  than  what  is  anticipated. 
Letters  like  the  following  one  from 
Mrs.  Howard  Davis,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
come  to  us  nearly  every  day: 

“I  went  with  your  party  last  year  and 
was  more  than  pleased  —  words  cannot 
tell  of  the  trip.  You  have  to  take  one  to 
know  of  all  the  wonderful  things  you  see. 
We  cannot  go  with  you  this  year  as  we 
cannot  get  away,  but  I  have  a  friend  I 
am  anxious  to  have  go,  so  please  send  me 
a  printed  itinerary.” 

Outstanding  places  to  be  visited  this 
year  include  the  new  Olympic  National 
Park;  great  West  Coast  cities;  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  region,  so  beautiful  that  it 
has  been  called  “The  Circle  of  Enchant¬ 
ment”;  Santa  Catalina  Island;  historic 
Alamo  in  San  Antonio,  cradle  of  Texas 
liberty;  Carlsbad  Caverns,  one  of 
world’s  mightiest  spectacles;  and  fasci¬ 
nating  old  New  Orleans, — just  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  things  we  will  see. 

We  urge  you  to  take  this  grand  va¬ 
cation.  The  three  weeks  spent  with  our 
friendly  party,  with  no  worries  what¬ 
soever,  with  the  chance  to  get  some 
warm  summer  sunshine  and  to  see 
famous  places  and  scenery  in  our  great 
West  and  Southwest  will  do  you  a 
world  of  good.  This  is  not  a  tiring  trip. 
It  is  just  the  grandest  vacation  imagin¬ 
able. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  trip  is  about 
$325.00,  depending  on  where  you  join 
our  party.  Lose  no  time  in  writing  for 
our  printed  itirierary,  which  gives  all 
details,  and  make  your  reservation 


just  as  soon  as  possible.  For  further 
information,  write  Tour  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Growing  Up  in  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
spilling  half  my  berries,  but  a  winner 
by  at  least  ten  yards. 

Dan’s  bull  didn’t  hit  the  fence,  he 
just  stopped  and  started  bellowing  and 
“hooking”  bushes  some  more.  I  slow¬ 
ed  down  to  a  fast  walk  and  went  home 
without  getting  any  more  berries. 

Dad  was  sympathetic  and  a  little 
mad  at  Dan  for  keeping  an  ugly  bull, 
but  after  swearing  a  little,  realized 
that  he  couldn’t  have  trouble  with  a 
good  neighbor.  After  sul)per  he  began 
to  grin  a  little  and  said,  “Just  wait, 
boy,  until  the  coon-hunting  season 
opens  and  Orlando  and  I  will  tame  that 
bull.” 

Well,  haying  was  finished,  oat  har-. 
vest  passed  and  early  in  September  the 
flint  corn  was  about  ready  to  cut.  It 
got  dark  earlier,  the  evenings  were 
cooler  and  one  night  just  after  supper, 
Orlando  drove  into  the  yard.  Fat  and 
jolly  as  ever,  he  rode  in  an  open  buggy 
with  one  leg  carelessly  hung  over  the 
side  and  resting  on  the  step.  After 
tying  old  Prince  to  the  Astrachan 
apple  tree,  he  sat  down  on  the  stoop 
to  visit  with  dad.  I,  of  course,  made 
some  excuse  to  hang  around. 

After  a  time  Dad  said,  “We  might 
take  Old  Sport  and  go  over  into  Dan’s 


woods  to  see  if  he  could  start  a  coon; 
the  pelt  wouldn’t  be  worth  anything 
this  early,  but  it  would  be  fun  to  hear 
the  music.”  Orlando  agreed  and  I  was 
already  dancing  around.  “Can  I  go. 
Dad?”  “Oh,  all  right,  go  tell  your 
mother,”  in  a  cross  tone  that  was  just 
enough  overdone  that  I  knew  Dad  was 
glad  to  have  me  .along.  I  had. forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  Dan’s  bull. 

Two  men,  a  boy,  and  a  dog,  we  walk¬ 
ed  out  across  the  “long  lot”  through 
the  “old  meadow”  and  over  the'  fence 
into  our  woods,  was  already  dark, 
probably  nine  o’clock,  for  you  have  to 
wait  for  the  coons  to  come  down  from 
their  trees  and  start  traveling  in 
search  of  food.  Sport  was  anxious  and 
went  scurrying  around  in  circles, 
sniffing  eagerly  for  a  scent.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  sharp  yelp,  a  furious  bark¬ 
ing,  and  I  got  excited;  but  Dad  listened 
and  began  to  cuss  a  little,  disgustedly. 
Then  there  was  a  crash  in  the  bushes 
and  Sport  came  charging  back,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  smelling  to  high  heaven. 
“Just  a  damned  skunk  and  Sport  got  it 
right  in  the  face,”  said  Dad.  Orlando 
chuckled,  for  he  owned  a  rival  dog  and 


PARTNERS 


didn’t  mind  seeing  Sport  make  a  fool 
of  himself  by  chasing  a  skunk  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  trained  to  leave 
alone. 

After  a  bit  we  started  on,  keeping 
Sport  at  a  little  distance  for  he  was 
no  longer  an  enjoyable  companion  and 
wouldn’t  be  for  several  days.  Down 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  past  the  old 
twisted  elm  and  to  Dan’s  line  fence 
we  walked.  Sport  hunted  industriously 
but  no  coon  was  out.  We  all  sat  down 
on  the  ground  and  waited.  Sport 
would  swing  a  big  circle,  be  gone  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  come  back  to 
find  us,  only  to  be  encouraged  to  try 
it  again.  Half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  passed,  then  Dad  said,  “Well,  it’s 
no  use,  no  coons  on  the  ground  tonight 
or  else  Sport  can’t  smell  them  through 
the  skunk  fog;  let’s  walk  down  through 
Dan’s  pasture  and  see  if  his  Jersey 
bull  is  out.”  Then  I  remembered. 

We  skirted  the  fence  along  Dan’s 
woods  until  we  came  to  open  pasture, 
then  crawled  under  or  through  the 
fence  and  looked  around.  The  moon 
was  up  and  out  in  the  pasture  a  few 
rods  a  herd  of  cows  were  grazing.  Dad 
said,  “Now,  boy,  you  stay  here  while 
Orlando  and  I  have  a  little  fun.”  I 
used  the  fence  as  my  “home  base”  but 
worked  out  into  the  pasture  well  be¬ 
hind  the  men  and  ever  ready  for  a 
dash  to  the  fence  and  safety. 

Orlando  picked  up  two  or  three  ggod 
sized  cobbles;  Dad  carried  about  four 
along  his  right  arm  pressed  against 
his  side,  and  one  good  large  one  in  his 
left  hand  ready  to  throw.  He  was  left- 
handed  and  could  throw  a  stone  like  a 
bullet.  Orlando  was  immensely  strong, 
very  quick  and  absolutely  unafraid  as 
I  had  learned  when  he  fought  “Old 
Ram.” 

There  were  the  cows,  but  which  was 
the  bull  and  how  could  he  be  excited 


By  Roberta  A.  Symmes. 

1  think  those  who  do  daily  till  the  soil 


And  know  full  kinship  with  the  warm 
old  earth; 

Who  sow  and  reap,  who  hoe  and  weed 
and  watch 

And  know  the  wonder  of  a  seedling’s 
birth  — 

Those  farmers  are  most  blest  among 
mankind. 

For  living  always  closely  to  the  sod, 

Awaiting  gift  divine  of  sun  and  rain, 

They  have  a  holy  partnership  with  God! 


to  start  a  fight.  I  didn’t  have  long  to 
wait.  Orlando  began  to  bellow  exactly 
like  an  ugly  bull.  The  cows  raised 
their  heads.  Then  Orlando  who  was 
ahead  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  bellowed  louder  and  louder  and 
began  pawing  the  ground  until  he  look¬ 
ed  like  a  bull  himself.  I  don’t  suppose 
it  fooled  the  bull  but  Orlando  was 
putting  on  a  show  for  us  and  he  always 
enjoyed  that. 

Out  from  the  herd  stepped  Dan’s 
bull,  ready  for  action.  Now  he  began 
bellowing,  hooking  the  ground  and 
throwing  sods  into  the  air  with  his 
front  feet.  Orlando  bellowed  and  the 
bull  bellowed,  advancing  slowly  while 
working  up  his  temper  for  a  real  fight 
Then  Orlando  began  crawling  back- 1 
wards  so  as  to  encourage  the  bull,  \ 
Dan’s  bull  came  towards  us  a  little  | 
faster,  Orlando  retreated,  and  the  bull, 
thoroughly  enraged,  charged.  Orlando 
straightened  up,  waited  until  the  bull 
was  close,  then  his  big,  fat-looking,  I 
strong  arm  swung  through  the  air.  I 
heard  a  crack  as  the  stone  hit.  Then 
Dad,  who  had  silently  but  quickly 
■circled  to  the  left,  went  into  action. 
“Boom,  Boom,”  went  two  big  cobbles 
against  the  bull’s  ribs,  sounding  like 
a  big  bass  drum;  again  Orlando  threw, 
the  bull  was  caught  in  a  cross  fire  and 
it  was  heavy  artillery  aimed  by  men 
who  were  experienced  bull  fighters. 
But  Dan’s  bull  didn’t  wait.  With  a  sur¬ 
prised  bawl,  quite  different  from  the 
boastful  bellow,  he  turned  tail  and  ran, 
Orlando  and  Dad  came  back  chuckling. 

I  heard  Orlando  say,  “Where  da  you 
think  that  bull  is  going  so  fast?,”  and 
Dad’s  “Guess  he  must  have  forgotten 
something  up  at  Dan’s  barn  and  gone!' 
back  after  it.”  Then  Orlando’s,  “Chang- 
ed  his  mind  kinda  quick,  didn’t  he?” 

I  raced  out  to  meet  them  and  Dad, 
much  satisfied  with  himself,  grinned. 
“Boy,  bulls  that  chase  little  boys  have 
to  be  .educated.  There’s  no  need  to 
tell  your  mother.” 

We  all  chuckled. 

{To  be  continued) 


-A.A.- 


The  Winners 


Before  last  fall’s  election,  we  offered  V 
prizes  for  the  longest  list  of  signatures j 
to  a  voters’  pledge.  The  pledge  stated 
that  those  signing  would  vote  and  I 
would  persuade  others  to  vote.  Here|,' 
is  a  list  of  winners  in  that  contest: 


First  Prize  —  $10.00 

Charles  J.  Thibodeau,  Fairfield,  Maine. 
(720  names.) 

Second  Prize — $1.00 

Mrs.  Mattie  S.  Hayes,  Blossvale,  New 
York.  (.508  names.) 


'‘Ain’t  you  a  bit  rough  today,  Lena?” 


Third  Prize— $1.00 

Miss  Grace  V.  Longley,  Sterling  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York.  (187  names.) 

Other  winners  of  $1.00  prizes  were: 
Miss  Susan  L.  Brown,  Walden,  New 
York;  Miss  Ruby  Mose,  Addison,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Cora  Eastman,  Belleville, 
New  York;  Mrs.  John  Brockwin,  Sloans- 
ville,  New  York;  Mrs.  Charles  Lowmiller, 
Linden,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Lapham. 
Shoreham,  Vt. ;  Arthur  D.  Hoose,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  New  York;  Mrs.  Cornell# 
Cruikshank,  Salem,  New  York. 
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Interpreting  Milk  Records 

American  Agriculturist  is  the  only 
farm  paper  I  know  of  to  indicate  on 
dairy  records  whether  milking  was 
three-time  or  two-time.  You  don’t  al¬ 
ways  do  it,  but  when  you  do,  it  is  valu¬ 
able. 

Failure  to  indicate  three-time  milk 
is  as  bad  for  dairymen  as  selling  them 
feeding  steers  by  the  pound  after  salt¬ 
ing  the  steers  heavily  for  two  days 
without  water  and  then  letting  them 
fill  up  on  water  for  two  hours  before 
weighing.  It  is  worse,  because  the 
cow  record  is  invisible  but  the  water¬ 
logged  steer  can  be  detected  by  a  sharp 
eye. 

I  am  not  against  three-time  milking. 
On  the  contrary,  I’m  all  for  it,  and  re¬ 
gret  that  I  can’t  have  it  done  on  my 
own  farm.  What  I’m  against  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  figures  to  dairymen,  who 
think  in  terms  of  two-time  perform¬ 
ance,  that  were  obtained  on  three-time 
(approximately  20  per  cent  higher) 
and  which  can’t  possibly  be  equalled 
under  usual  farm  conditions. 

Always  stating  the  number  of  days 
milk  is  equally  valuable.  Also,  did  the 
cow  carry  a  calf  during  much  of  the 
record? — T.  M.,  New  York. 

— A. A. — 

An  Expensive  Trade 

This  is  the  way  it  happened:  “Early 
last  spring  one  of  my  neighbors  came 
around  with  some  clover  seed  and  ap¬ 
parently  knowing  that  I  needed  some 
seed  proposed  that  I  swap  him  one  of 
my  hogs  which  I  had  just  butchered 
for  some  seed.  I  looked  at  the  seed  but 
because  the  untrained  eye  is  not  apt 
to  detect  small  weed  seeds  present  I 
took  his  word  for  it  that  it  was  just 
“huller-run  seed’’  and  that  there  was  ' 
only  “a  little  stuff’’  in  it,  and  we  made 
a  trade.  At  the  time  I  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  was  violating  the  seed  law 
by  selling  untested  and  untagged  seed 
but  not  being  sure  about  that  I  did 
not  challenge  him  at  that  time. 

I  planted  that  clover  seed  on  my 
wheat  and  got  one  of  the  worst  infes¬ 
tations  of  buckhorn  plantain,  dock  and 
catchfly  imaginable  and  right  on  one 
of  my  best  fields  that  I  bigd  worked 
hard  for  years  to  keep  clean.  I  am  ab¬ 
solutely  convinced  that  the  clover  seed 
was  the  most  costly  I  ever  purchased. 

I  tell  this  to  warn  other  farmers  to 
look  out  for  this  sort  of  thing  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  have  since  found  out 
that  there  was  over  three  per  cent  of 
weed  seeds  in  that  seed  and  that  it  was 
being  sold  illegally  with  no  tags  on  the 
bags  showing  the  test.’’ — J.  B.  L. 

— A.A. — 

^‘Bagging^’ 

Any  observant  visitor  at  most  of  the 
fairs  and  dairy  shows  held  during  the 
past  summer  must  have  noticed  that 
certain  cows  were  led  into  the  ring 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  Closer  exami¬ 
nation  would  have  revealed  that  the 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


Udders  were  abnormally  distended,  and 
that  the  animals  were  suffering  acutely. 

This  very  common  practise  of  “bag¬ 
ging”,  seldom  condemned,  consists  of 
allowing^ the  milk  to  accumulate  in  the 
udder  for  several  milkings  prior  to 
showing.  This  gives  the  udder  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  large  and  productive, 
and  raises  prices. 

Cows  have  been  known  to  die  in 
convulsions  as  a  result  of  bagging,  and 
many  fine  animals  have  been  ruined 
through  the  “breaking  down”  of  their 
udders  from  this  cause.  It  is  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  practice! 

It  would  be  simple  to  introduce  a 
rule  into  each  show  organization  re¬ 
quiring  that  each  contestant  be  milked 
out,  under  supervision,  several  hours 
before  entering  the  ring.  This  would 
not  only  give  the  humane  owner  an 
equal  chance  to  win,  but  would  prevent 
an  abuse  which  has  gone  unchecked  for 
many  years. — A.  S.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


-A.A.- 


and  all  of  a  sudden  I  fust  stopped  and 
asked  myself,  ‘George,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  did  catch  that  cat?’  Then 
I  realized  how  silly  I’ve  been.” 


Young  Charlotte’'^ 

“In  reading  your  ‘Growing  Up  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days’  you  mention¬ 
ed  a  song,  ‘Young  Charlotte,’  the  story 
of  the  young  girl  who  froze  to  death, 
which  is  a  song  that  I  have  wanted  to 
get  for  a  long  time  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  find,  so  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  it  I  would  appreciate 
it,  for  I  am  interested  in  collecting 
dolls  and  have  bought  a  Charlotte  doll.” 

Editor’s  Note:  We  wonder  if  any 
of  our  readers  either  have  a  copy  or 
know  where  we  could  get  a  copy  of 
this  song,  which  was  such  a  favorite 
with  the  older  generation. 

— A.A. — 

Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  of  your  story.  Growing 
Up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days.  It 
was  naturally  very  interesting  to  me. 

I  remember  the  blizzard  of  1888. 

You  might  have  added  that  my  moth¬ 
er  loved  to  tell  about  taking  you  black- 
berrying  with  her  many  times,  and  how 
you  could  fill  a  14-quart  pail  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  she  could,  and  that  was  saying 
something.  Tell  about  your  good  old 
uncle,  the  country  doctor,  who  took 
care  of  all  the  people  in  the  community 
with  the  aid  of  a  horse  at  $1  per  visit. 
He  attended  my  father  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  and  that  was  only  36  years  ago. 
— G.  W.  B.,  New  York.  - 

— A.A.— 

Who  Has  the  Oldest  Cow? 

I  have  a  pow  that  is  older  than  the 
one  whose  picture  you  printed  last 
summer.  She  is  the  best  one  I  ever 
owned  in  the  last  55  years  of  farming, 
45  of  which  have  been  spent  on  this 
farm.  She  is  Bessie,  born  September 
10,  1922,  and  is  three-fourths  Holstein. 
She  dropped  her  first  calf  August  10, 
1924,  and  the  last  of  eleven  calves  in 
February  12,  1936.  Milked  ever  since 
without  stopping  and  now  gives  814 
to  9  gallons  a  day  and  makes  414  to 
5  pounds  of  nice  butter  a  week.  Can 
anyone  beat  that? — Paul  Indermuhle, 
R.  5,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  letter  was  receiv¬ 
ed  late  in  1940,  and  this  is  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  had  to  include  it  in  a  let¬ 
ter  column.  We  are  sorry  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  print  it  earlier.) 
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Where  BUSINESS 

Tells  Its  Story 


New  Baler— THE  J.  i.  case  com¬ 
pany,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  have  Just  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  pick-up  baler.  It  was 
designed  especially  for  farmers  who  feed 
their  hay  rather  than  for  custom  oper¬ 
ators.  It  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
tractor  operator,  only  two  men  or  a  man 
and  a  boy,  and  will  easily  put  out  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  bales  (weighing 
from  60  to  75  lbs.)  per  minute.  The  baler 
is  operated  by  a  four-cylinder,  air-cooled 
engine,  and  therefore  a  relatively  small 
tractor  will  pull  the  machine. 

The  picture  above  shows  this  baler  be¬ 
ing  used  on  a  light  second-cutting  of  al¬ 
falfa.  The  product  is  called  “ready-sliced 
baled  hay.”  As  the  plunger  moves  for¬ 
ward  on  the  compression  stroke,  a  knife 
on  the  plunger  neatly  slices  off  the 
charge.  The  picture  above  to  the  right 
shows  how  these  slices  fall  apart  for  easy 
feeding  when  the  bale  is  opened.  This 
feature  also  does  away  with  much  of 
the  stripping  of  leaves  which  occurs  when 
an  old-type  bale  is  torn  apart. 

plans  — “Proved  Plans  That  Build  Barn 
Profits”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  available 
from  STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  K-4,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York.  Seldom  does  a  man 
build  more  than  one  barn  in  a  lifetime, 
and  therefore  it  is  important  that  it  be 
right.  The  time  to  plan  is  before  you 
start  building. 

Seed  Facts  — For  some  years  EDWARD 
F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER,  Box  C, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  has  made  a 
practice  of  including  a  section  on  farm 
seed  facts  in  his  annual  catalog.  The 
one  just  off  the  press  is  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  catalog.  A  post  card  will  bring 
you  a  copy  of  it. 

Minerals  — Poor  condition  of  animals 
apparently  well  fed  has  turned  the 
thoughts  of  farmers  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  minerals  in  livestock 
rations.  Present  knowledge  is  well  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  pamphlet  “Mineral  Hunger 
in  Livestock,”  just  published  by  the 


national  fertilizer  associa¬ 
tion,  616  Investment  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  For  years  Kentucky  horses 
were  accepted  as  tops  by  livestock  breed¬ 
ers.  The  reason  was  that  fertile  soil,  well 
supplied  with  minerals,  grew  pastures 
that  supplied  these  minerals  to  growing 
stock.  Soils  not  so  well  supplied  by 
nature  can  be  improved.  The  pamphlet 
tells  how. 

“A  Good  Place  to  Farm”  —That  is 
the  title  of  the  booklet  which  you  can 
get  from  the  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Predicting  prosperous 
years  ahead,  possibly  followed  by  an¬ 
other  depression,  economists  urge  that 
farmers,  arrange  mortgage  obligations  on 
a  long-time  basis.  The  logical  place  to 
do  this  is  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
Drop  a  post  card  today  for  the  booklet. 

Building  —A.  Howard  Fingar,  owner 
of  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
AND  HATCHERY,  Hudson,  New  York, 
has  been  remodeling  his  houses  and 
building  some  new  ones.  A  new  in¬ 
cubator  building  is  equipped  with  a  hot 
water  heating  plant  which  controls  tem¬ 
perature  by  thermostat.  The  building  has 
been  remodeled  to  handle  close  to  15,000 
started  chicks  in  the  latest  model  battery 
brooder. 

Breeding  — interest  in  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  of  dairy  cows  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  who  would  like  to  have  boiled- 
down  information  about  the  formation 
and  activities  of  such  associations  will 
find  it  in  a  pamphlet  called  “Artificial 
Insemination  of  Dairy  Cows.”  This  is 
published  by  the  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


U.  S.  INDUSTRY  HONORED  THESE  WORKERS.— Eight  of  the  nine  family  groups 
of  three-generation  employees  of  HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  pioneer  Phila¬ 
delphia  saw  makers,  are  pictured  above.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
honored  these  grandchildren,  their  parents  and  their  grandparents  at  a  special  lunch¬ 
eon  in  New  York’s  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  December  12,  at  the  4,5th  Annual  Congress 
of  American  Industry.  The  association  at  the  same  time  paid  tribute  to  the  Disston 
firm  for  fostering  the  highest  type  of  industrial  and  employee  relations  which  pro¬ 
vided  incentive  for  both  the  older  and  younger  workers. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of  farm- 
raised  meat  animals,  among  other 
things,  makes  me  more  sure  than  ever 
that  when  reasonably  priced  farm  quicK 
freezing  and  cold  storage  boxes  are 
placed  on  the  market,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  use  them  in  large  quantities.  In 
fact,  I  expect  to  see  smart  local  butch¬ 
ers  enlarging  their  field  of  activity  by 
setting  up  a  slaughtering,  cooling,  cur¬ 
ing,  and  cutting  service  which  jwill  en¬ 
able  a  farmer  to  send  a  meat  animal  in 
a  truck  to  their  slaughter  house  and 
receive  back  a  carton  of  cartons  of 
meat  cut  ready  for  the  table  and  ready 
to  wrap,  quick-freeze  and  place  in  cold 
storage. 

4:  ♦ 

Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 

January  16,  1941. 

This  afternoon  we  loaded  1375  of 
our  feeder  lambs.  I  am  writing  this 
several  days  early  in  order  that  I  will 
be  able  to  swing  on  the  caboose  at 
about  eight  o’clock.  I  am  going  with 
the  lambs  to  St.  Louis.  The  lambs  will 
be  unloaded  for  rest  and  feed  some¬ 
where  near  the  Oklahoma-Kansas  bord¬ 
er.  Prom  this  stop,  they  will  be  carried 
to  the  Morris  Feed  Yards  at  Morris, 
Kansas,  just  outside  of  Kansas  City. 

From  feeders  in  the  valley  and  from 
the  livestock  commission  men,  I  have 
received  numerous  plans  of  the  best 
way  to  get  the  lambs  on  market  in 
the  best  shape.  Recommendations  run 
all  the  way  from  an  overnight  rest  at 
Morris,  to  stopping  the  lambs  there  for 
several  days  and  putting  them  on  feed.' 
The  lambs  will  arrive  at  Morris  some¬ 
time  late  Saturday  night.  I  plan  to 
leave  two  cars  there  until  Monday  noon 
at  which  time  they  will  be  loaded  out 
to  arrive  in  St.  Louis  Tuesday  morning. 
The  remainder  I  will  leave  until  Tues¬ 
day  noon  to  hit  the  market  Wednesday. 


The  cost  of  feeding  the  lambs  at 
Morris  runs  about  five  cents  per  lamb 
per  day.  Most  of  the  men  with  whom 
I  have  talked  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lambs  will  gain  up  to  six  pounds 
of  shrink  in  the  three  day  feeding.  As 
a  result  they  should  pay  the  cost  of 
feed  and  make  a  slight  profit  over 
what  they  would  if  they  were  shipped 
to  market  with  only  a  fill  of  one  night. 

With  the  lamb  market  getting 
stronger  every  day  I  have  felt  some 
concern  over  meeting  an  overloaded 
market  by  the  time  these  lambs  get 
on  market.  'The  commission  men  as  a 
whole  feel  that  there  will  be  very  few 
lambs  on  the  market  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  are  relatively  few  lambs 
ready  at  the  present  time,  they  say, 
and  those  that  are  nearly  ready  are 
being  held  for  eleven  cents  or  higher. 
I  feel  that  there  is  probably  no  better 
time  for  our  lambs  to  go  than  at  the 
present.  The  lambs  were  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  on  feed  by  the  middle  of 
October,  having  been  drenched  and 
dipped  and  generally  pushed  around 
until  that  time.  The  lambs  shipped  to¬ 
day  are  all  in  shape  to  go  after  only 
ninety  days  on  feed.  Holding  them  for 
a  higher  market  would  increase  the 
feed  cost  on  the  slowest  end  of  the  gain. 

As  on  every  farm,  we  have  quite  a 
few  distinct  personalities  among  our 
animals.  Ours  is  Maggie,  the  goat,  who 
furnished  the  milk  for  son  Tony  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  life  when  he 
was  unable  to  digest  Elizabeth’s  Jersey 
milk.  Maggie  has  defied  all  efforts  to 
keep  her  fenced  until  at  last  she  was 
moved  to  the  sheep  corrals  Where  she 
has  spent  a  comfortable  life  running 
to  the  self  feeders.  The  mutual  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  of  Maggie  and  the 
lambs  proved  of  value  when  we  used  her 
as  a  leader  today.  Maggie  has  won  her¬ 
self  the  job  formerly  held  by  Pet,  a 
ewe,  who  has  grown  a  little  too  ma¬ 
tronly  to  make  the  trip  from  the  cor¬ 
rals  to  the  loading  pens. 


In  light  of  the  above  informa-' 
tion  and  of  what  /  know  from  long 
experience  about  feed  stocks  in 
the  N ortheast,  /  am  going  out  on  a 
limb  and  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
if  anything  should  happen  which 
would  stop  or  interrupt  transpor¬ 
tation  into  the  Northeast,  there 
are  communities  which  would  be 
entirely  out  of  poultry  and  dairy 
feed  within  four  or  five  days  and 
that  the  Northeast,  as  a  whole, 
would  be  completely  out  of  these 
feeds  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Now,  no  one  expects  that  anything 
will  completely  stop  transportation 
into  the  Northeast,  yet  cities  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  practice  blackouts  and 
talk  about  building  air-raid  shelters. 

Furthermore,  nearly  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  way 
a  defense  program  works  out  and 
what  happens  when  a  country  goes 
to  war  agrees  that  one  of  the  first 
public  services  which  is  overloaded 
is  transportation.  So  whether  this 
country  goes  to  war  or  not,  trans¬ 
portation  is  almost  sure  to  become 
slower  and  more  expensive. 

JUST  COMMON  SENSE 

In  the  light  of  these  eventualities, 
that  is,  (i)  a  possible  absolute  inter¬ 
ruption  of  transportation  into  the 
Northeast,  (2)  a  certain  overburd¬ 
ening  of  it,  does  it  not  seem  like  or¬ 
dinary  common  sense  to  fill  up  the 


Tile  quarters  of  beef  pictured  above  are  out  of  a  yearling 
Hereford  heifer  which  we  finished  with  a  sixty  day  grain  feed 
during  November  and  December.  This  heifer  had  a  live  weight 
of  650  pounds  and  dressed  367  pounds.  The  butcher  shop  which 
is  handling  the  carcass  felt  that  it  was  too  light  in  weight 
but  that  it  carried,  if  anything,  too  much  fat.  The  latter  con¬ 
dition  interests  me  because  it  seems  to  prove  how  quickly 
Hereford  heifers  of  good  quality  can  be  fattened  on  a  full 
grain  feed. 

We  have  five  more  of  these  heifers  on  full  grain  feed. 
We  get  them  up  to  a  little  over  twenty  pounds  a  day  and  it 


looks  as  though  they  too  are  going  to  be  plenty  fat  enough 
at  the  end  of  two  months.  We  are  keeping  close  track  of  the 
weights,  dressing  percentages,  and  appearance  of  the  carcass¬ 
es  of  the  heifers  we  sell  for  beef  because  we  are  trying  to 
decide  on  the  best  rfethod  of  marketing  for  us  ...  a  method 
which  will  enable  us  to  sell  from  ten  to  twenty  finished 
beeves  a  month  to  best  advantage. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain  and  that  is  that  the  carcass 
pictured  above  reduced  to  table  cuts,  quick-frozen  and  put  in 
zero  storage  would  make  delicious  eating  as  long  as  it  lasts. 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


The  other  day  I  got  to 

wondering  if  I  was  all  wet  in 
worrying  about  the  purchased 
feed  supply  for  the  Northeast,  so  I 
resolved  to  spend  a  little  money  and 
find  out. 

QUERY 

I  wrote  out  a  telegram  as  follows ; 
‘'please  wire  me  collect  to¬ 
night  YOUR  estimate  OF  NUMBER 
OF  DAYS  THE  FEED  AND  GRAIN  AC¬ 
TUALLY  ON  HAND  IN  YOUR  WARE¬ 
HOUSE  AND  OTHER  WAREHOUSES  IN 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  WILL  FEED  THE 
COWS  AND  HENS  WHICH  DRAW  ON 
THESE  SUPPLIES.” 

This  wire  I  sent  to  ten  points  in 
New  York  State  at  which  I  knew 
there  was  more  than  average  storage 
capacity  for  grain  and  feed  and, 
therefore,  which  would  be  likely  to 
have  more  than  average  stocks. 

ANSWER 

Within  a  few  hours  I  got  back  ten 
replies  and  list  herewith  the  number 
of  days’  supply  of  feed  reported  to 
me  to  be  on  hand  in  the  communities 
I  wired : 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Three  weeks 
Canton,  N.  Y. — Three  weeks 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — Ten  days 
Homell,  N.  Y. — Less  than  40  days 
Malone,  N.  Y. — Three  to  four  days 
Middletown,  N.  Y. — Seven  to  ten  days 
Norwich,  N.  Y. — Two  weeks 
Rome,  N.  Y. — 20  days 
"Walton,  N.  Y. — Seven  to  ten  days 
Watertown,  N.  Y. — 30  days  maximum 


empty  grain  storages  of  the  North¬ 
east  with  corn  out  of  the  government 
ever-normal-granary  stocks  now  held 
exclusively  in  the  Midwest? 

FARM  STORAGE 

The  next  best  thing,  of  course,  is 
farm  storage  of  some  surplus  feed 
stocks.  As  I  look  ahead  I  can  see  no 
better  bet  for  the  northeastern  farm¬ 
er  than  to  carry  over  half  a  silo  full 
of  ensilage,  an  untouched  hay  mow, 
and  to  keep  on  hand  as  much  grain 
as  his  storage  and  pocketbook  permit. 
*  *  * 

Farm  Raised  Meats 

As  the  years  go  by,  the  families  on 
our  Northeastern  farms  should  eat 
more  and  more  farm-raised  meat. 

Now,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
butcher  on  a  farm.  Both  the  help  and 
the  facilities  are  frequently  lacking. 
This  situation  has  led  us,  on  our  farms, 
to  a  bit  of  cooperation  with  local  butch¬ 
ers,  which  is  very  satisfactory  all 
around.  Most  local  butchers  are  willing, 
we  find,  to  slaughter  anything  from  a 
lamb  to  a  beef  for  the  hide,  the  pelt, 
or  some  really  insignificant  part  of 
the  carcass. 

This  willingness  on  the  part  of  most 
local  butchers  to  cooperate  in  the 

I*- 
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Service  Bureau  Reminds  of 
“Extra”  Help  for  A. A.  Readers 


Quizzes  are  fun,  particularly 
when  they  are  on  a  subject  we 
think  we  know  a  lot  about.  Often  they 
show  us  that  we  know  less  than  we 
thought  we  did.  Just  for  fun,  check 
yourself  on  how  much  you  know  about 
American  Agriculturist  “extra  ser¬ 
vices”  which  are  available  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers: 

1 .  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  created  a  revolving 
student  loan  fund  in  northeastern  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  the  benefit  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  who  are  students  in  those 
colleges  and  who  are  in  need  of  money  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  an  annual  contest 
for  Northeast  farm  boys,  and  sends 
the  winner  of  it,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  for  two  weeks  to  Camp  Minne- 
wanca  in  Michigan? 

3.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  .  has  prepared  various 
helpful  and  interesting  Farm  and  Home 
Service  bulletins  which  are  free  to  our 
readers,  except  for  a  charge  of  3c  each 
to  cover  mailing  and  mimeographing  ? 
These  bulletins  are  listed  occasionally 
on  this  page. 

4.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  a  staff  of  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  second  to  none,  and  that 
they  arejjualified  and  eager  to  answer 
your  questions  on  any  phase  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  homemaking? 

5.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  an  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner,  which  draws  poems  from  every 
corner  of  the  country,  and  that  we  pay 
$2.00  for  each  poem  printed? 

6.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  sponsors  jointly  with  the 
Cornell  University  Theatre  a  one-act 
rural  life  play  contest,  with  cash 
awards  totaling  $40.00'’ 

7.  Do  you  know  that  in  connection 
with  its  one-act  play  contest,  American 
Agriculturist  has  published  8  one-act 
prize  plays  (country  life  comedies), 
and  that  amateur  dramatic  groups  can 
obtain  these  from  us  at  the  low  cost 
of  20c  each,  royalty  free? 

8.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  offers  Spring,  Summer, 
Fall,  and  Winter  Fashion  Books  at  12c 
each,  and  that  these  are  filled  with  un¬ 
usually  attractive  styles  for  all  ages? 

9.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  write  to  “Lucile,”  Personal 
Problems  Department  of  American 
Agriculturist,  for  helpful,  confidential 
advice  on  your  personal  affairs? 

1 0.  Do  you  know  that  all  recipes 
published  in  American  Agriculturist 
are  “tested  recipes,”  tried  out  by  our 
Home  Editor,  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins 
Huckett,  in  her  ow/n  kitchen? 

1 1 .  Do  you  know  that  for  several 
months  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  running  a  “Hidden  Name  Con¬ 
test”  in  the  paper,  and  that  if  you  find 
you  own  name  in  connection  with  it, 
you  are  entitled  to  a  prize  of  $1.00? 
(Names  and  addresses  of  several  sub¬ 
scribers  are  picked  at  random  each  is¬ 
sue  and  “hidden”  in  the  columns  of 
American  Agriculturist.  They  stand 
alone,  without  reference  to  editorial  or 
advertising  matter.) 

1 2.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  editors  travel  over  25,000 
miles  every  year,  visiting  farms,,  get¬ 
ting  interesting  farm  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  attending  conferences  and 
farm  meetings? 

13.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  conducts  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers  a  marvelous 
“Winter  Vacation  Tour”  to  the  West 


Coast  and  the  Sunny  South  ?  The  dates 
this  year  are  Feb.  22  to  March  16;  the 
cost  of  the  “all-expense  ticket”  for  this 
three  weeks’  trip,  about  $325;  out¬ 
standing  places  to  be  visited  this  year, 
new  Olympic  Peninsula  National  Park, 
glamorous  Santa  Catalina  Island,  and 
the  famous  Carlsbad  Caverns. 

1 4.  Do  you  know  that  American 
Agriculturist  Protective  Service  Bur¬ 
eau,  in  addition  to  warning  readers 
against  fraudulent  schemes,  also  se¬ 
cures  many  cash  adjustments  on  un¬ 
satisfactory  deals  between  farmers  and 
produce  buyers? 

1 5.  Do  you  know  that  in  1940, 
American  Agriculturist  paid  out  over 
$700.00  in  cash  awards  to  readers  who 
won  the  various  cash  contests  conduct¬ 
ed  by  this  paper? 

IT’S  A  CONTRACT 

"Liast  stimmer  an  agent  took  our 
order  for  some  nursery  stock.  He 
told  us  he  would  have  the  trees  sent 
to  us  and  we  could  set  them  out  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  we  could 
pay  for  all  that  lived.  However  the 
company  sent  us  a  bill  demanding 
that  it  be  paid  at  once.  The  salesman 
told  us  that  the  contract  which  we 
signed  was  only  to  get  the  order 
through  to  us  and  did  not  mean 
much.  We  would  like  to  pay  in  the 
spring  for  the  trees  that  lived,  as  we 
agreed  to  do.” 

Several  points  in  this  letter  deserve 
special  emphasis  because  they  apply 
in  most  cases  where  goods  are  ordered 
through  an  agent.  First,  in  general  an 
agent  has  no  authority  to  change  the 
terms  in  the  agreement.  Where  an 
agent  makes  promises  not  in  the  con¬ 
tract  you  can  insist  that  the  change 
be  written  in  ink  on  both  copies  be¬ 
fore  you  sign  them.  You  at  least  will 
have  some  basis  for  complaint  if  the 
compajiy  refuses  to  accept  these 
changes. 

Second,  it  is  the  generally  accepted 
policy  to  replace  trees  that  fail  to  live 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  com¬ 
pany  agreeing  to  accept  pay  for  trees 
that  have  lived.  Frankly,  such  an 
agreement  would  not  be  fair  because 
any  customer  who  changes  his  mind 
could  easily  plant  trees  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  not  live,  and  thus  he 
could  avoid  his  obligation. 

Third,  most  orders  and  contracts 
usually  contain  a  clause  saying  they 
are  non-cancellable.  There  was  such 
a  clause  in  the  order  our  subscriber 
signed. 

A  complete  understanding  of  circum¬ 
stances  involved  in  signing  a,  contract 
would  save  a  lot  of  misunderstanding. 


Mail  Returned 

‘T  saw  in  your  Service  Bureau  column 
some  time  ago  that  you  wanted  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Burch  of  the 
American  Cleaner  Company  of  New  York. 
I  wrote  the  company  and  my  letter  came 
back  all  marked  up  saying  they  could 
not  be  located ;  incomplete  address ;  un¬ 
claimed  etc.  The  secretary  of  our  Ladies 
Aid  also  wrote  and  her  letter  was  return¬ 
ed.  Can  you  give  us  the  correct  address? 
She  sold  us  the  cleaner  and  now  we  can’t 
sell  it.  She  promised  to  return  in  30  days 
but  hasn’t  appeared.” 

We  have  had  several  complaints 
against  Mrs.  Burch  who,  as  agent  for 
the  American  Cleaning  Company,  sold 
cleaner  to  women’s  organizations  that 
expected  to  re-sell  it  at  a  profit.  The 
basis  of  the  complaints  was  that  the 
cleaner  soon  became  moldy  and  unsale¬ 
able,  and  that  Mrs.  Burch  did  not  re¬ 
turn  as  she  promised.  Furthermore, 
some  who  had  purchased  this  cleaner 
from  her  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
touch  with  her  by  mail.  The  latest  com¬ 
plaint  comes  from  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 


WHEN  THE  TEMPERATURE 

GOES 
DOWN 


ACCIDENTS 
GO  UP  ! 


The  winter  traffic  accident  death  rate 
in  our  northeastern  states  is  more  than 
40%  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

— National  Safety  Council. 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


25.71 


Ray  N.  McMillcn,  R.  I,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

Aiito  collision — cut  face,  inj.  knee 

Kittie  B.  Cunningham,  Wolcott,  N.  Y - 

Auto  collision — inj.  knee 

Charles  Hills,  R.  I.  Delevan,  N.  Y - 

Wason  accident — frac.  clavicle 

Ida  E.  Seckner,  R.  I,  llion,  N.  Y - 

Auto  wllision — iniuries 
Annabel  Hickok,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y..* 

.Mtto  accident — cuts  A-  brui.ses 
Albert  Steinman,  43  Pine  Street,  Deposit, 

N.  Y.  _ _ 

Auto  collision — cut  lip.  chin,  cont.  chefft 

Francis  Wagner,  Est.,  Troy,  N.  Y - - 

.\uto  accident — mortuary 
Edward  Lints,  25  Marshall,  Mohawk,  N.  Y._*  9.28 

Auto  collision — cut  hand.  inj.  knee 

Alfred  Lingenfelter,  Machias.  N.  Y -  130.00 

Atito  collision — cut  ankle,  .sprained  sacro-iliac 

Philip  Palmer,  R.  I,  Greenville,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  accident — compound  fracture  nose 
Russell  H.  Drews,  R.  I.  Bergen,  N.  Y.-. 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 
Gertrude  Deschan.  R.  I.  Mavfield,  N.  Y._ 

Auto  accident — .sprained  ankle,  cut  head 

Marion  Hitchcock,  Randolph,  N.  Y -  21.43 

Auto  collision — cut  thigh  &  sprained  thunib 

-  -  ..  ..  u  _ »  27.14 


3.57 

37.14 

20.00 

10.00 


10.00 

1000.00 


30.00 

84.28 


20.00 

32.86 

70.00 

5.00 


Glenn  H.  Bishop,  R.  I,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs 

Carro  L.  Newcomb,  S.  Byron,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  accident — bruised  thigh,  Inj.  back 

Howard  Hall.  Batavia,  N.  Y - 

Wagon  accident — injtirie.s 

Nellie  Schrader.  Ransomville,  N.  Y - 

Auto  sidestviped — frac.  collarhMie  &  ribs 

Michael  Rewicky,  Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y. - 

Sleigh  accident — lacerations  ,  scalp 
James  Rowan,  R.  I.  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  125.71 
Auto  -struck  bridge— frac.  vertebrae 
Nellie  M.  Erhart,  Allen  St.,  Dayton,  N.  Y.  24.28 
Auto  collision — bruises  &  shock 
Richard  L.  Ransom,  R.  2.  Gasport,  N.  Y...  11.43 

Auto  overturned — facial  abrasions,  sprained 

Flora'c.  Searle,  Margaretville,  N.  Y..g - *  65.00 

Auto  over  embankment — injured  hip 

Joseph  Blair,  R.  3,  Potsdam,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  wrist 
George  W.  Phillips,  R.  5,  Canandaigua. 

fj  Y.  _ _ _  15.00 

Struck  bv  auto — frac.  skull 
Ralph  Heinz,  10  Ncwm.n  St..  Springville, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Auto  collision — sprained  &  cont.  legs 

Gladys  S  Heinz,  Springville,  N.  Y - 

.\uio  collision — abdominal  contusions, 
cerebral  concussion 


20.00 

10.00 


60.00 


40.00 

14.28 


George  Gordon,  R.  3.  Skowhegan,  Me - 

Auto  collision — concussion  &  frac.  ribs 
Frank  S.  Wixson,  R.  2,  N.  Vassalboro,  Me. 

Wagon  accident — frac.  clavicle 

Alex  Morin,  St.  Francis.  Me - 

Auto  overturned— contu.sed  face  &  thigh 

Beatrice  Toothaher.  Ridlowville,  Me -  58.57 

Auto  skidded— bruised  shoulder 

Elden  C. 'White,  E.  Waterboro,  Me - *  20.00 

Auto  collision — laccration.s  face 


Donald  B.  Oliver  Est.,  Detroit,  Me -  1000.00 

Struck  by  truck — mortuary 

Mrs.  Rowena  Gardner,  Portage,  Me -  12.86 

.\uto  accident — cut  leg  &  knee 

Ellsworth  Hancock,  R.  2,  Bei-wick,  Me -  14.28 

Auto  accident — cut  eye.  bruised  chest  &  face 

Mrs.  Rena  C.  Giles,  Concord,  N.  H -  40.00 

Auto  collision — bruisi'd  elbow  A  Shoulder 

Virginia  Wells,  R.  I,  Suncook,  N.  H -  20.00 

.AXito  accident — bruiserl  shoulder 

Elmer  J.  Towle,  Chichester,  N.  H -  60.00 

Auto  accident— cut  face,  arm,  frac.  rib 
Linna  A.  Ingalls,  8  Wall  St.,  Concord, 

N.  H.  _ _  2.14 

Struck  by  truck — injuries 
Mary  Edmonds,  191  Main  St.,  Lisbon, 

N.  H.  _ _ _ *  17-86 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs  &  bruises 

Ernest  A.  Cole,  Lebanon,  N.  H -  10.00 

Truck  accident— contused  ankle 
Elmer  L.  Ginn.  R.  I.  West  Canaan,  N.  H.  *  15.00 
Wagon  accident — frac.  bones  leg 
Ono  Moody,  35  Franklin  St.,  Concord, 

N  H.  _  45.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  neck,  inj.  rib 

Richard  Twombly,  R.  2.  Springfield.  Vt.  30.00 
Auto  colli.sion — sprained  ankle  &  back 
Irene  C.  Courcelle,  15  Charles  St.,  Rutland, 

_  I3U.0U 

.\uto  accident- torn  ligaments  knee  &  chest 

Theresa  Goyette.  Middlebiiry,  Vt -  10.00 

.4uto  collision — frac.  ankle 

Roger  Dubray,  R.  2,  Johnson,  Vt -  14.28 

Auto  collision— lacerated  scalp 
Clarence  Bryer.  R.  2,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.—  74.28 
Truck  overturned — sprained  shoulder 

Mrs.  Edith  Owens,  Wilder,  Vt.-- -  15.00 

Auto  accident — colles  frac.  radius 

Thomas  H.  Parker.  Northfield,  Mass -  I38.W 

.\uto  struck  bridge — cuts.  frac. 

transverse  process  , 

Joseph  M.  Swistak,  Adams.  Mass -  I9./I 

Auto  collision— .strained  shotUder 

Gardner  B.  Rudd,  Dalton,  Mass - — -  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  knee  <fe  wrist 
Robert  Campbell,  N.  Adams,  Mass.--  --  30.00 

Auto  collision — wrenched  neck  &  shoulder 
Howard  N.  Hathaway.  Plainfield,  Mass.-. 

Auto  accident — frac.  hand 
Mrs.  Doninika  Tomaszewski,  Northampton, 

Mass.  - - - 

Auto  collision — bruised  arm.  shock 

W.  E.  Edwards,  R.  5.  Bloomsburg,  Pa.—  *  27.50 
Wagon  accident— frac.  ribs  ,„nn  no 

Theron  Cleveland  Est.,  Lawrenceville,  Pa.—  1000.00 

Pedestrian  accident — mortuary 

J.  Frank  Emrich,  Richwood.  N.  J -  17.14 

Auto  accident— cut  lip.  mj.  arm  ■  *  or  on 

Ida  Goldblatt.  106  Broad  St..  Elmer.  N.  J.  *  25.00 
Auto  collision— frac.  ribs  ,  ,  „  , 

Richard  D.  Conover,  R.  2,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Struck  by  truck—  inj.  hands,  cut  cnin 

*0ver-age. 
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The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed  patrons 

Time  to  plan  for. . . 


Good  pullets  are  the  result  of  good 
breeding  and  healthy  rearing. 
Before  the  chicks  come,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  check  over  your 
plans  and  practices.  The  hints 


on  this  page  are, not  intended  om 
U  complete  management  pro¬ 
gram,  but  as  a  check  list  of  some 
of  the  important  points  most 
good  poultrymen  look  out  for. 

N. 


IGet  Good  Chicks.  The  ability  to  lay 
100  eggs  or  250  eggs  a  year  is  bred  into 
the  chick.  Once  you  have  the  chicks  you 
can’t  improve  on  them — you  can  only  man¬ 
age  them  to  bring  out  their  inherited  ability. 


4Ha ve  F eed 
and  Water 
"  Ready.  Mash 
and  water  should  be 
warm  and  ready  for 
the  chicks  when  they 
arrive.  G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash 
is  balanced  and  complete.  The  chicks  need 
no  other  feed  until  they  are  4  to  6  weeks  old. 


7  More  Space 
as  Chicks 
"  Grow.  Chicks 
need  more  space  as 
they  get  bigger.  At 
four  to  six  weeks 
separate  the  cock¬ 
erels,  giving  the  pul¬ 
lets  twice  as  much  room.  If  you  have  sexed 
chicks,  put  half  of  them  in  another  house. 


2  Have  House  Clean  and  Warm. 

Sweep,  scrub,  and  disinfect  walls.  Scrub 
and  disinfect  feeders  and  fountains. 
Put  down  fresh  litter.  Let  brooder  stove  run 
a  day  or  two  before  chicks  arrive. 


5W h  e n  to 
Feed  Grain. 

"  At  four  to  six 
six  weeks  start  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  G.L.F. 

Intermediate 
Scratch  and  some 
grit.  Gradually  in¬ 
crease  grain  feeding  until  at  12  weeks  the 
chicks  are  eating  half  mash  and  half  grain. 


8  Watch  the 
Temper  a- 
"  ture.  Start 
with  95°  tempera¬ 
ture  at  outside  edge 
of  hover.  Drop  tem¬ 
perature  about  5°  a 
week.  Chicks  will  be 
healthier  if  rest  of  the  brooder  house  outside 
of  hover  is  fairly  cool. 


3  Handle  With  Care.  Go  and  get  the 

chicks  in  a  covered  truck,  or  let  the 
hatchery  bring  them  to  you.  Be  at  the 
station  to  meet  them  if  they  come  by  train. 
Take  every  precaution  to  avoid  chilling. 


6  Avoid  Crowd¬ 
ing.  Figure  at 
"  least  one  square 
foot  of  floor  space  for 
each  three  chicks — 
not  over  350  chicks 
in  a  lO'  X  12'  house. 

Allowenough  hopper 
space  so  half  the  chicks  can  eat  at  once — a 
4-foot  hopper  for  each  100  chicks  started. 


9CheckVenti- 
lation.  Give 
"  the  chicks 
plenty  of  fresh  air 
without  drafts,  over¬ 
heating,  or  chilling. 

Try  to  have  three 
sides  of  the  brooder 
house  air-tight,  and  ventilate  by  opening  and 
closing  the  windows  in  front  of  the  house. 


10. 


Use  a  Simple  Handbook.  It’s  helpful  to  refer  occasionally  to  a  simple  handbook  like  the  Poultry- 
men’s  Edition  of  The  G.L.F.  Patron.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy,  ask  for  one  at  your  Service  Agency. 


Egg  Marketing  Fees 

Payable  February  1 

Patrons  of  G.L.F.  egg  marketing  units 
pay  a  fee  each  year.  This  money  is 
used  by  G.L.F.  for  two  purposes; 

(1)  To  advertise  and  promote  the 
greater  use  of  eggs. 

(2)  To  develop,  through  research, 
means  which  producers  can  use  to 
ship  eggs  of  better  quality. 

An  example  of  this  research  is  the 
development  of  the  G.L.F.  Premium 
Maker  which  is  being  used  by  scores 
of  poultrymen  to  cool  eggs  quickly 
under  moist  conditions — an  important 


factor  in  maintaining  egg  quality. 

Producers  who  are  selling  their  eggs 
cooperatively  through  G.L.F.  will 
automatically  have  their  fee  deducted 
from  the  first  egg  check  they  receive 
after  February  1.  As  new  producers 
start  using  G.L.F.,  fees  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  egg  checks. 

The  marketing  fee  covers  the  period 
from  February  1,  1941  to  February  1, 
1942. 


William  Blewett’s  Birds 

Average  208  Eggs 

William  Blewett,  of  the  Dalton  Future 
Farmers  Association,  has  won  second 
prize  in  state-wide  competition  with 
his  poultry  project.  His  flock  aver¬ 
ages  208  eggs  per  bird,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  double  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


William  took  this  project  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  agriculture  department  of 
the  Dalton  High  School. 

The  208-egg  average  is  a  tribute  to 
his  careful  management  and  to  the 
breeding  behind  the  birds.  William 
started  his  chicks  on  G.L.F.  Starting 
&  Growing  Mash,  fed  alone  until  six 
weeks  when  grain  was  added.  At  3J4 
months  the  pullets  were  switched  to 
Growing  Mash. 

When  the  pullets  reached  maturity 
they  were  fed  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash, 
and  this  is  the  feed  on  which  the 
record  was  made. 


» 


PUBLISHED  EVERY 
OTHER  WEEK 


farming  and  Living 


George  North  (left)  and  Fred 
Malkus  both  of  Cambridge. 
Fred  is  a  member  of  a  local 
committee  which  sponsors  a 
national  muskrat  skinning  con¬ 
test.  George  was  National 
Champion  muskrat  skinner  in 
1939,  when  he  skinned  five 
muskrats  in  three  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds. 


Oyster  boats  on  the  Honga  River.  An  oyster  shuck¬ 
ing  house  is  in  the  background.  Oysters  are  shuck¬ 
ed  by  hand,  then  packed  in  cans  and  frozen  after 
which  they  are  shipped  all  over  the  United  States. 

TO  MOST  folks,  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland,  tucked  away  between  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Choptank 
River,  might  seem  a  grassy  marsh 
principally  valuable  for  holding  bits 
of  better  land  together.  Yet  to  know 
Dorchester  County  is  to  know  a 
country  that  is  rich  in  history,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  rich  in  opportunity,  and  rich  be¬ 
yond  measure  in  the  state  of  mind  of  its  cit¬ 
izens. 

In  Dorchester  County  the  spirit  of  early 
American  life  still  lives  on.  Down  here  folks 
know  how  to  live,  they  know  how  to  work, 
and  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  southern 
hospitality. 

Farming  is  still  the  backbone  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  three  and  a  half  centuries,  much  of 
this  land  has  been  under  the  plow  and  it  still 
produces  40  bushels  of  corn  and  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  Dorchester  County  also  has  a 
natural  heritage  shared  by  few  other  sections, 
of  this  country.  To  the  casual  passer-by,  its' 
marshes  seem  a  wanton  waste  of  land  endow¬ 
ed  with  loneliness  and  mosquitoes,  but  those 
who  know  this  country  realize  that  these 
marshes  are  one  of  its  greatest  resources.  In 


Dorchester  County,  farm  land  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  II  barrels  of  corn  per  acre  is  worth  about 
$20  an  acre.  Mosquito-infested  marsh  land 
also  brings  $20  an  acre.  “Crazy,”  says  the  un¬ 
informed.  “Cheap,”  replies  the  seasoned  native 
who  has  seen  the  millions  that  have  been 
brought  in  from  these  marshes. 

It  is  about  an  even  break  between  the  to¬ 
mato  and  the  muskrat  for  first  place  as  in¬ 
come  producer  in  Dorchester  County. 

Dr.  Guy  Steele,  the  village  physician  for 
more  than  60  years,  knows  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  who  pay  their  bills  from  the 
income  of  the  muskrat  marshes.  A  cool  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  muskrat  money  per  year  is 
considered  a  safe  estimate.  These  marshes  pro¬ 
duce  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the  black  muskrats 
in  the  world,  and  75  per  cent  of  both  brown 
and  black  are  captured  in  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland. 

Fred  Malkus,  a  native  son  of  Dorchester 
County  and  now  a  resident  of  Cambridge, 


gave  me  an  inside  view  of  this  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  fur  industry.  Fred,  as  he  is  known  to 
everyone  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  got  his  start  at  the  age  of  nine  years 
on  a  trap  line  on  the  farm  of  Fred  Weber. 
Mr.  Weber  gave  him  an  acre  of  marsh  land 
for  pin  money,  and  by  the  time  he  was  16 
years  old,  he  had  sold  over  $1,000  worth  of 
muskrat  pelts  from  this  same  acre.  There  is 
little  danger  of  an  overexpansion  of  the  musk¬ 
rat  industry.  Dame  Nature  rules  that  with  a 
stern  hand.  Muskrats  are  found  only  on  land 
where  the  “Three  Square”  grass  thrives. 
“Three  Square”  is  found  only  on  fresh  water 
rnarshes  where  the  soil  is  just  right,  and  “just 
right”  is  found  in  only  a  few  favored  spots  on 
the  face  of  this  muddled  old  world. 

Fred  took  me  out  to  the  Black  Water  Wild 
Life  Migratory  Preserve,  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  owns  8,500  acres  of 
marsh  land.  They  have  found  that  the  musk¬ 
rat  cannot  be  domesticated.  There  has  yet  to 
be  found  a  method  for  the  rearing  of  musk¬ 
rats  under  confinement  {Turn  to  Page  27)' 


Fred  Malkus,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
returning  from  his  trap  line  with  two  black  rats  that 
contributed  towards  the  fund  that  later  helped  him 
through  college.  Ideal  trapping  land  can  be  seen 
beyond  the  river  in  the  background. 


Boys  and  Girls  --  Here* s  Your  Chance  ! ;  See  Page  3* 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed  patrons 


The  job  of  growing  a  flock  of  winter-hatched 
pullets  successfully  is  different  from  the  job 
of  raising  spring-hatched  birds. 


If  we  cut  it  right  down  to  its  simplest 
terms,  it  means  four  things  to  con¬ 
sider  : 


Watch  that  the  litter-  doesn’t  get 
too  wet  or  too  dirty. 

Watch  that  the  air  stays  clean 


1.  The  effect  of  weather 

2.  Lack  of  outdoor  feed 

3.  Space  to  grow 

4.  Keeping  costs  down 

The  Weather 

Assuming  that  we  started  with 
chicks  from  good  parents;  assuming 
that  the  houses  were  clean  and  prop¬ 
erly  warmed  before  the  chicks  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  the  chicks  were  not 
chilled  on  the  way,  cold  weather 
still  means  some  definite  things  to 
watch: 

Watch  that  the  birds  always  have 
feed. 

Watch  that  the  water  doesn’t  get 
so  cold  as  to  chill  their  infant  bodies. 

Watch  that  it  is  warm  enough 
under  the  brooder  hover. 

Watch  that  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
not  too  hot.  The  chicks  should  gradu¬ 
ally  harden  by  exercising  in  parts  of 
the  house  that  are  cool,  but  not  be¬ 
low  40  degrees. 


without  drafts. 

Lack  of  Out-door  Feeding 

When  chicks  are  outdoors  they  get 
direct  sunshine;  they  eat  grass,  bugs, 
small  stones,  and  grains. 

For  winter  chicks  we  must  supply 
a  ration  that  will  provide  all  the 
things  they  would  get  from  these 
natural  foods.  This  means — 

Vitamin  D  in  the  form  of  stand¬ 
ardized  fish  liver  oils  that  contain 
known  amounts  of  this  sunshine  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Alfalfa  Meal  or  some  other  green 
grass  plus  extra  Vitamin  G  (ribo¬ 
flavin)  in  the  form  of  milk  or  yeast. 

Meatscraps  or  fish  meals  or  both. 
These  must  be  of  clean,  fresh  quality. 

Calcium,  Phosphorus,  Manganese 

and  other  minerals,  and  later  grit  to 
grind  the  grains. 

Corn,  Wheat  and  Oats  in  the 

mash  right  at  the  start,  and  more 
later  in  the  scratch  grains.  Barley 


and  buckwheat  are  also  good,  but 
not  too  much  buckwheat. 

To  do  the  best  job  of  substituting 
for  nature’s  feeds,  keep  G.L.F.  Start¬ 
ing  &  Growing  Mash  before  the 
birds  all  the  time.  This  and  clean 
water  make  a  complete  diet  for  the 
first  six  weeks.  Then  start  feeding 
scratch  grains  and  grit.  A  little  grain 
at  first;  keep  increasing  until  the 
birds  are  eating  as  much  scratch  as 
mash. 

Space  to  Grow 

Most  good  poultry  men  follow  rules 
about  like  this — 

Not  more  than  3  chicks  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space  for  the  first  4  weeks. 
Twice  as  much  room  after  that. 

If  the  birds  are  still  strictly  con¬ 
fined  after  they  are  12  weeks  old, 
they  should  be  spread  out  still  more. 

At  least  one  4-foot  hopper  (feeding 
from  both  sides)  for  each  50  chicks 
for  the  first  4  weeks. 


Twice  as  much  feeding  space  after 
that. 

Keeping  Costs  Down 

The  big  chances  for  saving  are 
these — - 

1.  Use  home-grown  scratch  grains 
to  cut  feed  costs.  After  chicks  are  six 
weeks  old,  home-grown  grains  may 
be  used  to  make  your  own  growing 
mash  by  adding  the  right  concen¬ 
trates  to  them. 

2.  Use  a  grass  pasture,  as  soon  as 
weather  permits,  to  make  further 
feed  savings. 

3.  Make  brooder  houses  tight  to 
save  fuel. 

4.  Use  home-grown  chopped  straw 
for  litter. 

5.  Use  surplus  farm-produced 
skimmed  milk  together  with  less  ex¬ 
pensive  Green  Pasture  Growing 
Mash  after  chicks  are  six  weeks  old. 


New  Guide  Ready  Soon 


About  March  1,  the  1941  edition 
of  the  G.L.F.  Patrons  Purchasing 
Guide  will  be  mailed  to  150,000 
G.L.F.  patrons.  It  pictures  and 
describes  all  the  farm  supplies — other 
than  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc. — 
available  through  G.L.F. 

The  first  Purchasing  Guide,  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  ago,  met  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  from  farmers  who 
found  it  a  convenient  reference  book. 
This  year’s  edition  is  even  more  com¬ 
plete.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  a  handy,  useful  guide  for 
users  of  cooperative  G.L.F.  services. 


New  Names, 
New  Mashes 

Two  NEW  MASHES  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  G.L.F.  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  two  other  mashes  have 
new  names. 

Broiler  Mash  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  giving  fast  growth  and  good 
pigmentation  to  broilers.  It  con¬ 
tains  plenty  of  yellow  corn  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  and  corn  gluten  meal. 

Super  Mixing  Mash  is  the  new 


name  for  Laying  Mash  Supplement. 
When  mixed  with  home-grown 
grains  according  to  directions,  it 
makes  a  feed  very  similar  in  com¬ 
position  and  feeding  value  to  Super 
Laying  &  Breeding  Mash. 

Mixing  Mash  is  a  new  supple¬ 
mental  feed.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
home-grown  grains  to  provide  a  feed 
similar  to  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash. 

Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash  is 
the  new  name  for  Growing  Mash, 
adopted  to  indicate  that  the  mash  is 
intended  for  growing  pullets  on 
good  green  pasture. 


Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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RELIEVING  that  there  is  no  better 
thing  American  Agriculturist  can 
do  to  help  both  the  dairy  industry  and 
young  people  than  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  good  livestock,  we  are  here  an¬ 
nouncing  American  Agriculturist’s 
greatest  contest.  We  have  held  many 
contests  in  recent  years,  but  none  has 
offered  more  fun  and  profit  than  this 
one. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  five  great  dairy  breeds — Ayr¬ 
shire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  and  Jersey  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  offering  five  outstanding 
bull  calves  (one  of  each  of  the  five 
dairy  breeds)  as  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  on  purebred  dairy  cattle,  writ¬ 
ten  by  boys  or  girls  between  the  ages 
of  13  to  20  inclu¬ 
sive.  Similar  con¬ 
tests  will  be  con-  . 
ducted  by  some 
farm  papers  in  oth¬ 
er  sections. 

Objects  of  Contest 

It  is  our  hope 
that  this  contest 
will  interest  thou¬ 
sands  more  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  value 
of  purebred  dairy 
sires,  even  though 
the  cows  are  not 
purebreds.  With 
the  destruction  of 
seed  stock  in 
Europe,  purebreds 
of  America  may  be 
needed  as  never  be¬ 
fore  to  rebuild  the 
dairy  industry  of 
the  world.  It  is 
highly  important 
that  the  value  of 
breeding  be  recog¬ 
nized  generally  by 
farmers.  Not  only 
must  we  maintain 
present  standards, 
but  we  must  make 

them  better  for  the  future.  Success  in 
farming  by  young  people  who  will  car¬ 
ry  on,  depends  upon  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  comes  from  good 
stock  and  from  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  how  to  get  and  keep  it. 

Prizes 

Young  people  who  take  part  in  the 
contest  will  he  Indebted  to  the  great 
dairy  breeds  for  furnishing  the  five 
splendid  purebred  bull  calves  as  prizes. 
These  calves  will  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  All  state  health  regulations. 

2.  Eligible  for  senior  bull  calf  class 
for  the  year  1941  or  older.  That  is, 
the  calf  must  have  been  born  before 
January  1,  1941. 

3.  Calves  will  be  from  dams  with 
records  of  at  least  400  pounds  butter- 
fat,  figured  to  a  mature  equivalent  on 
twice  a  day  milking  basis. 

4.  All  calves  for  the  contest  will  be 
selected  by  April  1,  or  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  possible.  Pictures  of  the  prize 
calves  if  possible  taken  with  their  dams 
will  be  furnished  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  later. 

5.  The  dairy  breed  associations  will 
cooperate  with  American  Agriculturist 
and  other  farm  papers  in  other  terri¬ 
tories  to  assist  in  arranging  a  suitable 
ceremony  for  delivery  of  the  calves 
after  the  close  of  the  contest,  either 
at  the  State  Fair  or  at  some  other 
suitable  time.  The  breed  associations 
will  stand  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  calf  to  the  point  of  delivery.  The 
calf  shall  then  become  the  property 
and  responsibility  of  the  winner. 

8.  The  proper  breed  organization 


Five  Fine  Purebred  Bull  Calves 
for  Prizes  in  Great  Essay  Contest 

will  furnish  registration  papers  to  the  winners  of  first  prize  in  the  state  con- 
winner  at  the  time  the  calf  is  delivered  test  shall  be  used  without  change  in 


or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

7.  Some  kind  of  recognition  to  be 
announced  later  will  also  be  given  to 
the  second  and  third  prize  winners. 

8.  There  will  be  no  competition  be- 


Brown  Swiss. 

(c)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure¬ 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 
Guernseys. 

(d)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure¬ 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 
Holstein-Friesians. 

(e)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure¬ 
breds  and  "Why  He  Should  Keep 
Jerseys. 

5.  Only  one  essay  may  be  submitted 


selecting  the  national  winner  in  each 
breed. 

In  this  section  judging  of  the  essays 
will  be  done  by  a  committee  headed  by  by  each  contestant. 

^ _  . ,  the  editor  of  American,  Agriculturist,  ©.  Essay  must  be  submitted  to  the 

tween  breeds.  Each  of  the  winners  of  t)y  similar  committees  in  other  editor  of  the  farm  paper  sponsoring 

1st  place  in  each  breed  shall  be  judged  sections.  the  Contest  in  the  territory  in  which 

for  a  final  and  national  winner  within  RULES  FOR  CONTEST  the  contestant  lives,  not  later  than 

the  breed.  This  judging  will  be  car-  i.  Contest  shall  start  March  1  and  May  1,  1941. 

ried  out  under  the  direction  of  O.  E.  end  May  31,  1941.  Teacher,  county  agent,  or  group 

Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  2.  Contestants  may  be  either  boys  leader  must  also  sign  the  Contest  en¬ 
try,  to  indicate  that 
rules  have  been 
followed. 

8.  Work  must 
be  original;  no 
copying  from  any 
source. 

9.  Entries  must 
be  typewritten  or 
carefully  written 
in  ink  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

1  o.  Essays  shall 
not  exceed  1,000 
words  in  length. 

Reference  Reading 
Write  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and 
ask  for  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1443 
entitled  “D  airy 
Cattle  Breeds.” 
This  will  give  you 
some  excellent 
background  ma¬ 
terial.  Also  write 
to  the  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which 
you  are  particular¬ 
ly  interested  for 
further  informa- 

Industry,  United  States  Department  of  or  girls.  tion.  Other  bulletins  may  be  obtained 

Agriculture.  The  boy  or  girl  winning  3.  The  age  limit  shall  be  from  13  from  your  own  state  college  and  further 

the  national  first  prize  in  the  breed  to  20  inclusive.  information  can  be  had  from  good  text- 

shall  be  the  guest  of  that  breed  asso-  4.  The  subject  for  an  essay  shall  be  books  on  agriculture  and  dairying, 
ciation  at  the  National  Dairy  Show^to  selected  from  the  five  following  titles:  After  you  have  freshened  up  your 

be  held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1941.  (a)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure-  knowledge,  get  busy,  write  your  essay. 

All  necessary  expenses  for  visiting  the  breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  and  re-write  it  until  it  represents  the 

Ayrshires.  best  you  can  do.  Send  it  to  the  Edi- 

(b)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure-  tor,  American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  P, 

breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Here  are  five  happy  4-H  Club  members.  Their  heifers,  representing  five  major  dairy  breeds — Ayrshire,  Holstein,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  and  Brown  Swiss — were  judged  as  4-H  champions  at  the  State  Fair  in  1937. 

The  contest  on  this  page  tells  how  you  may  work  for  a  purebred  bull  calf  of  any  one  of  these  five  breeds.  If  you  win, 
you  can  join  a  calf  club,  exhibit  your  calf  at  fairs,  and  we  hope  have  the  thrill  of  winning  a  blue  ribbon. 


Show  under  proper  sponsorship  shall 
be  borne  by  the  respective  breed  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  essay  submitted  by  the 


ALL  ABOARD  ! 

Last  Call  for  American  Agrictdturisf s  Winter  Vacation 

Tour,  February  22 -March  16 


'HERE  is  still  time  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  come  with  us  on  our 
grand  West  Coast  Winter  Vacation 


of  nature’s  greatest  miracles;  and  at 
the  end  of  our  trip,  lovely  old  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  Evangeline  country. 

6.  You’ll  enjoy  the  summer  sunshine 
that  will  be  our  portion  most  of  this 
trip.  By  the  time  we  get  back  home, 
winter’s  back  will  be  broken  in  the 
Northeast,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  say  to 


him  at  the  train. 

4.  You’ll  enjoy  all  the  comforts  we  yourself,  “Spring  is  just  around  the 
provide,  the  fine  train  and  hotel  ac-  corner!” 

trip — but  you’ll  have  to  hurry!  Our  commodations,  the  delicious  meals,  the  7.  You’ll  like  the  leisurely  way  we 
train  will  soon  be  pulling  out  of  the  freedom  from  all  travel  worries  (Mr.  do  things.  'This  trip,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  BeDell  takes  care  of  those),  and  the  teresting  and  varied  itinerary,  is  not  a 
City — Feb.  22  is  the  deadline!  Here  hundred  and  one  thoughtful  things  we  strenuous  one.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
are  nine  good  reasons  why  you  and  have  arranged  for  your  pleasure  and  to  rest,  and  there  is  always  a  comfor- 

comfort.  table  means  of  transportation  provid- 

5.  You’ll  revel  in  the  majestic  seen-  ed  to  take  us  everywhere  we  go. 
ery  we  will  see  and  the  fascinating  8.  The  cost  of  our  “all  expense 


your  family  or  friends  should  come 
with  us: 

1.  You  need  a  vacation,  and  there  is 


new  and  beautiful  surroundings  to 
give  you  a  fresh  start  on  life 


nothing  like  three  carefree  weeks  amid  places  we  will  visit.  You’ll  long  remem-  ticket”  for  the  trip  (about  $325.00)  is 

ber  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  mighty  very  reasonable,  much  less  than  it 

Rockies  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  would  cost  you  to  take  such  a  trip  on 

2.  You’ll  enjoy  our  congenial  party,  lofty  forests,  great  West  Coast  cities,  your  own.  Once  your  ticket  is  bought. 

The  folks  who  go  with  us  are  the  nic-  the  new  Olympic  Peninsula  National  you  have  no  further  need  for  money 

est  ^anywhere.  There’s  never  a  grouch  Park,  famed  Monterey;  beautiful  Santa  on  the  trip,  except  for  small  personal 

Catalina  Island  off  the  coast  of  south-  items  like  souvenirs  or  laundry, 
ern  California,  where  South  Sea  mov-  '  9.  In  this  upset  old  world,  it  is  im- 

ies  are  made  and  where  the  charm  of  portant  to  take  some  of  the  good 

early  California  still  lives  on;  historic  things  of  life  as  they  come  along.  Don’t 

San  Antonio,  home  of  the  Alamo;  the  put  off  until  next  year  the  trip  yoll 

Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New  Mexico,  one  {Continued  on  Page  27) 


in  the  crowd.  Everybody  has  a  good 
time. 

3.  Mr.  BeDell,  our  popular  tour  man¬ 
ager,  is  going  along.  You’ll  like  him  a 
lot,  and  he’ll  make  you  feel  at  home 
with  the  crowd  as  soon  as  you  meet 


Boys  and  Girls  -  Here’sTour  Chance! 


--  A. 


(92)  4 
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Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or  Advertis¬ 
ing  departments  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca,  New  York 


HOKSE  AND  BUGGY  PHILOSOPHY 

“What  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for 
better  times?  We  may  make  these  times 
better  if  we  bestir  ourselves.” 

— From  Ben  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.” 

February  17  Set  for  Milk  Amendment 
Referendum 

ECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  second  referendym  on  eight 
amendments  to  the  Milk  Marketing  Order  will 
be  held  Eebruary  17.  Voting  will  be  at  designated 
polling  places  rather  than  by  mail. 

The  original  “second  vote”  scheduled  for  Jan¬ 
uary  21  was  stopped  by  a  court  injunction,  but 
apparently  all  legal  requirements  for  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  amendment  have  been  met,  and  it  will 
be  carried  out  as  planned.  Otherwise  the  situation 
is  unchanged.  Some  of  the  amendments  are  still 
objectionable  to  many  dairymen,  and  the  implied 
threat  “approve  the  amendments  or  lose  the  Or¬ 
der”  is  still  there.  The  only  hint  of  compromise 
from  the  Department  is  a  statement  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  following  the  vote  he  will  consider 
suggestions  for  further  amendments. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  most 
dairymen  will  agree  that : 

1.  The  Marketing  Order  has  worked;  it  should 
be  continued. 

2.  Federal  power  over  the  Order  should  be 
kept  at  the  minimum  necessary  to  make  it  ef¬ 
fective. 

3.  Cooperative  organizations  of  dairymen 
must  be  strengthened. 

Two  Important  Dairy  Bills 

WO  BILI.S  now  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  are  of  particular  interest 
to  dairymen.  One,  Assembly  Bill  No.  236,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  Maurice  Whitney  in 
the  Assembly  and  by  Senator  Isaac  Mitchell  in 
the  Senate,  would  amend  the  agriculture  and 
markets  law  as  follows : 

“The  Commissioner  (of  Agriculture  and  Markets) 
within  the  limits  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  or  purposes,  may  provide  vaccine  or 
reimburse  therefor  or  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  veterinary  services  for  calfhood  vaccination 
against  Bang’s  Disease,  and  may  make  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  relative  thereto,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  identifying  and  recording  all  vaccinated 
animals  in  order  that  all  such  animals  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  and  officially  supervised.  The  Commissioner 
may  cooperate  for  such  purpose  or  purposes  with 
Federal  or  county  officials  upon  such  terms  as  he 
approves.” 

Commenting  on  this  bill.  Assemblyman  Whit¬ 
ney  says : 

“It  follows  pretty  closely  the  recommendation  by 
the  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations.  Last 
year  $300,000,  was  appropriated  to  eradicate  Bang’s 
Disease  by  slaughter  and  reimbursement.  That 
method  is  expensive,  as  we  have  learned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  T.  B.,  and  the  benefit  will  be  even  less 
certain  and  lasting  when  applied  to  Bang’s  Disease, 
because  a  clean  herd  can  be  run  through  with  the 
disease  very  quickly.  If  calfhood  vaccination  is  as 
much  of  a  success  as  expert  opinion  now  seems  to 
hold,  $300,000  a  year  will  be  about  a  dollar  for  each 
calf  added  to  our  dairy  herds  each  year,  and  will 
make  each  animal  vaccinated  immune  for  life.  That 
is,  it  will  do  a  state-wide  and  permanent  job,  where¬ 
as  the  same  money  applied  to  slaughter  and  re¬ 
imbursement  will  only  take  care  of  a  few  selected 
herds,  and  will  leave  those  liable  to  ,be  infected  at 


any  time.  Mr.  Mitchell  from  Jefferson  County  in¬ 
troduced  the  same  bill  in  the  Senate.” 

The  other  bill.  Assembly  No.  237,  would  amerui. 
the  agriculture  and  markets  law  to  permit  dairy¬ 
men  to  sell  milk  on  the  farm  where  produced  to 
consumers  coming  there  for  it,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  a  license  to  do  so. 

Both  of  these  bills  will  help  dairymen  and 
should  be  supported. 

Oftentimes  some  of  the  best  farm  legislation 
fails  of  passage  because  those  most  interested, 
the  farmers,  neglect  to  let  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  know  how  they  feel  about  it. 
If  you  would  like  this  legislation  passed,  write 
immediately  to  your  own  assemblyman  and  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  also  to  Assemblyman  Whitney. 

Farm  Credit  May  Be  Able  to  Help  You 

“Credit  in  its  simplest  form  is  confidence;  confid¬ 
ence  in  both  the  man  and  in  the  land.  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  in  our  operations  this  past  year  which 
should  lessen  our  confidence  either  in  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  or  in  the  farm  lands  of  the  Northeast.  .  .  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  has  confidence  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  the  farm  people  of  the  Northeast,  and 
we  must  do  our  work  with  that  faith  ever  in  mind. 

“We  need,  first  of  all,  to  keep  our  objectives  clear. 
We  shall  make  mistakes  as  others  have  made  them; 
we  should  not  criticize  but  try  to  do  a  better  job 
from  that  experience.  We  must  learn  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  life  is  change.  This  Bank  will  go  either 
forward  or  backward.  'There  are  new  farms  to 
finance  and  new  homes  to  protect.  We  should  so 
conduct  our  business  that  all  who  know  of  our 
work  will  say  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  is  human,  is  honest,  is  doing  its  best  to  serve 
and  protect  both  the  bond  investor  and  the  borrow¬ 
er,  and,  above  all,  is  looking  forward  with  faith  to 
the  future.” — E.  H.  Thomson,  President,  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  an  address  to 
field  workers  of  the  Bank. 

All  over  the  Northeast,  including  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
which  comprises  District  No.  i  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  wives  have  been  gathering  recently  in  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  and  the  Production  Credit  Associations 
to  review  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  to  lay 
plans  for  the  coming  season.  New  officers  were 
elected  or  reelected,  and  these  local  men  who 
have  now  acquired  considerable  skill  in  Farm 
Credit  comprise  some  of  the  ablest  leadership  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast. 

Attendance,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  both  the  Production  Credit  and 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations  were  the  best 
yet.  Incidentally,  much  of  the  strength,  efficiency 
and  success  of  Farm  Credit  depends  upon  these 
local  cooperative  associations,  and  all  efforts  to 
remove  this  local  control  must  be  stoutly  re¬ 
sisted. 

Not  even  the  borrowers  themselves  realize  how 
much  Farm  Credit  has  done  toward  saving  the 
business  and  the  happiness  of  farm  folks.  To  be 
sure,  mistakes  have  been  made,  money  has  been 
loaned  to  unworthy  persons,  and  to  worthy  ones 
who  through  mistake  or  misfortune  have  been 
unable  to  pay  it  back.  But,  on  the  whole,  no  work 
for  agriculture  has  ever  been  more  successful  in 
the  Northeast  than  Farm  Credit,  and  it  has  stood 
by  and  served  farmers  well  during  many  long, 
bad  years. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  has  loaned  money  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  almost  always  for  lower  rates  than  the 


farmer  could  get  elsewhere,  and  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  reduction  of  interest  from  6 
per  cent  or  more  steadily  downward  to  3l4  per 
cent.  More  recently  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
have  helped  to  secure  low  interest  rates  for  co¬ 
operative  groups,  and  Production  Credit  has 
filled  a  long-time  need  of  farmers  for  short-term 
loans  at  comparatively  low  interest  rates. 

A  great  advantage  also  which  borrowers  from 
the  Land  Bank  have  had  is  the  non-callable  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  mortgage  contract.  This  means  that 
no  cold,  stern  money  lender  can  call  your  mort¬ 
gage  at  almost  any  time  he  wishes.  Instead,  the 
Land  Bank  borrower  has  from  20  to  30  years 
to  pay  for  his  farm.  And  farmers  need  this  long¬ 
time  credit,  because  farming  is  a  long-time  busi¬ 
ness. 

Farm  Credit  cannot  loan  money  if  you  have 
no  collateral,  and  no  chance  to  repay,  but  it  has 
helped  thousands  and  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
If  interested,  write  Farm  Credit  Administration 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  talk  with  officers  of  local 
associations. 

Should  Be  Defeated 

RECOMMENDATION  is  before  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  to  pay,  out  of  state 
funds,  to  every  Civil  Service  state  employee  who 
is  conscripted  into  the  Army  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  Army  pay  and  his  regular  salary.  For 
example,  if  this  recommendation  passes  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  a  state  employee  receiving  $200  a  month 
would  continue  to  get  his  $200,  made  up  from  his 
$21  and  full  subsistence  from  the  Army  plus  $179 
from  the  State  and  the  taxpayers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  of  course,  the  State  would  pay  a  substitute 
employee. 

This  idea  is  wrong  and  unfair.  Any  other 
young  man  employed  b}^  business  or  agriculture 
would  receive  only  his  Army  pay.  Business,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  agriculture  cannot  match  this  reck¬ 
less  expenditure  of  government  funds.  The  plan 
would  result  in  two  classes  of  draftees  in  New 
York  State,  those  who  left  good  jobs  in  private 
industry  but  would  get  only  Army  pay,  and  those 
who  would  continue  to  get  their  full  government 
salaries. 

The  only  hope  of  saving  this  country  from  ut¬ 
ter  ruin  through  taxation  is  to  reduce  to  a  min¬ 
imum  all  ordinary  costs  of  government.  Federal, 
State  and  Local,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  defense 
program. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  A.  K.  GETMAN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  sends  a  kind  word  about 
these  old  chestnuts,  and  then  tells  the 'following: 

“A  friend  of  my  wife’s  invited  a  visitor  to  at¬ 
tend  a  matinee  performance.  She  especially  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  seats  on  the  aisle  so  as  to  avoid  sit¬ 
ting  behind  the  posts  which  supported  the  bal¬ 
cony.  But  when  they  got  to  the  theatre  the  lady 
found  that  the  seats  were  actually  on  the  aisle 
but  in  tandem  fashion.  Then  the  thought  occurred 
to  her  that  perhaps  someone  in  an  adjoining  seat 
might  be  willing  to  change  with  her  guest,  there¬ 
by  placing  the  two  ladies  together. 

So  she  got  up  her  courage  and  whispered  to  a 
well  dressed  middle-aged  gentleman  at  her  right: 
“I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  are  you  alone?” 

To  which  the  gentleman  replied,  also  in  a  wdh 
guarded  whisper : 

“Fly  away,  little  bird.  The  whole  darn  family® 
here !” 
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der.  No  notice  would  be  given  even 
when  the  old  gander  held  on  to  his 
coat  tail  and  braced  his  feet.  I  al¬ 
ways  took  a  broom  or  club  as  a 
weapon  and  often  a  trip  to  the  barn 
was  accompanied  by  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  old  gander. 

Grandfather  didn’t  have  a  fireplace. 
Two  old  ones  had  been  closed  up  and 
plastered  over  because  they  were 
drafty,  and  sheet  iron  stoves  were  more 
modern  and  much  more  comfortable. 
We  warmed  ourselves  at  the  big  stove 
in  the  sitting  room,  then  raced  into  the 
parlor  where  the  fire  had  just  been 
kindled.  Aunt  Mary  told  us  to  watch 
the  fire  and  put  on  another  wood  chunk 
as  soon  as  we  could.  There  was  a  pile 
of  chunks  in  the  wood-box,  well  sea¬ 
soned  maple  or  beech,  too  knotty  to 
split  into  smaller  sizes.  We  knew 
that  the  grownups  would  not  disturb 
us  in  the  parlor  for  an  hour  or  two 
until  the  stove  had  thoroughly  warmed 
,two  months  of  accumulated  cold  out 
of  the  room. 

The  parlor  was  large,  with  an  organ 
in  one  corner  and  an  old  square  piano 
in  the  other.  We  all  knew  exactly 
where  to  find  the  dominoes  and  tiddly¬ 
winks  and  were  soon  playing 
them.  Grandmother  had  taken 
up  the  carpet  late  in  the  year 
and  put  it  down  again  with  a 
thin  layer  of  straw  underneath 
so  it  had  a  padded  springy  feel. 


It  took  a  long  time  to  eat,  for  there 
was  much  joking  and  talking  to  be 
done.  Everybody  had  a  second  helping 
of  turkey  and  dressing.  Finally  came 
time  for  dessert.  Cousin  and  I  were 
through  before  the  rest  so  I  kicked  her 
legs  hard  under  the  table  just  to  get 
her  attention  and  we  both  slid  quietly 
out  of  the  chairs  and  drifted  back  to 
our  tiddly-winks  for  the  time  that 
would  be  needed  in  clearing  the  table. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  some  kind 
of  instinct  told  us  that  the  time  had 
come,  so  we  went  back  to  our  chairs 
at  the  table. 

Then  came  dessert.  That  day  it  was 
apple  or  mince  pie — most  of  the  men 
took  both.  Then  we  had  black  choco¬ 
late  cake,  but  we  also  had  a  small 
piece  of  pound  cake,  a  piece  of  fig  layer 
cake,  and  a  marble  cake  that  some  of 
the  aunts  had  brought  along,  and  after 
that  candy,  ribbon  candy,  French 
creams,  motto  candies,  gum  drops, 
peppermints,  cinnamon  drops,  but  no 
chocolate  candy  for  some  reason. 

All  of  this  time  we  had  been  well 
aware  of  the  hemlock  tree  in  one  corner 
of  the  parlor  loaded  with  packages, 
popcorn  balls,  small  netting  bags  of 
candy,  and  decorations.  Occasionally, 
one  of  the  younger  children  tried  to 
find  the  name  on  a  particular  present 
but  the  older  ones  spoke  sharply  and 


SYNOPSIS;  This  is  the  story  of  two 
farm  boys  who  were  born  back  in  the 
1880s  and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  days 
when  “horse  and  buggy”  was  the  ac¬ 
cepted  mode  of  local  transportation,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  phrase  to  describe  a  bygone 
era. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  their  joint  auto¬ 
biography,  Carl  and  Ed  described  the 
pioneer  background  of  their  generation. 
In  succeeding  chapters,  they  dealt  with 
“Early  Adventures,”  “Old  Ram  and  the 
Hired  Man,”  “New  Horizons,”  “Working 
Out,”  and  “Orlando  as  a  Bull  Fighter.” 
Each  chapter  is  written  by  ONE  of  the 
authors,  and  it  is  up  ^o  you  to  guess 
which  one.  They  dren’t  telling,  and 
merely  refer  to  each  other  as  “Partner.” 

Be  sure  to  read  every  chapter  of  this 
human  interest  story,  and  don’t  fail  to 
enter  our  cash  contest,  which  offers 
$25.00  in  prizes  for  the  best  letters  telling 
of  readers’  own  experiences  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  farm  neighborhood,  either  in  recent 
years  or  back  in  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Your  letter  should  not  be  over  300  words 
jn  length,  and  may  be  submitted  now  or 
at  the  end  of  this  serial. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Christmas  Dinner  at  Grand¬ 
father’s 

ARTNER,  I  don’t  want  to  be  in¬ 
quisitive,  but  are  you  sure  you  got 
an  adequate  supply  of  vitamins  A  and 
D  when  you  were  young?  Sometimes 
you  look  a  little  rickety  to  me.  And 
how  about  vitamins  B  and  B1  ?  Did 
you  have  sufficient  calcium  in  your  diet 
and  what  about  the  leafy  vegetables 
in  winter?  Are  you  sure  that  your 
diet  was  well  balanced?  Shucks,  I’ll 
bet  you  never  heard  the  word  diet 
and  couldn’t  spell  nutrition,  and  why 
should  you?  Little  vitamins  were  ly¬ 
ing  all  around  you  and  you  never  saw 
them,  protective  foods  were  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  you  ate  them  unscientifically. 
But  we  all  knew  that  we  lacked  some¬ 
thing  in  the  spring  and  how  we  did  en¬ 
joy  cowslips,  dandelions,  scurvy-grass, 
and  twenty  other  early  plants  that 
mother  cooked  for  greens. 

We  had  a  good  many  colds  though. 
Remember  that  shiny  spot  on  your 
coat  sleeve  that  was  such  a  quick  and 
efficient  substitute  for  a  handkerchief? 
But  for  those  who  were  not  too  im¬ 
provident,  food  was  plentiful  and  its 
very  abundance'and  natural  unprocess¬ 
ed  state  gave  us  much  protection.  And 
how  we  ate  —  grandmother  said  we 
were  “hollnw  to  our  toes”  and  grand¬ 
father  said  we  could  “get  outside  of 
more  victuals”  than  any  boys  he  ever 
saw. 

I  don’t  think  grandmother  and  grand¬ 
father  ever  invited  us  especially  for 
Christmas  dinner.  They  didn’t  need  to, 
it  was  understood  that  we  would  be 
there. 

This  year  the  snows  and  cold  weather 
started  early.  We  were  glad,  for  a 
“green  Christmas  makes  fat  grave¬ 
yards,”  and  anyhow  it  was  winter  time, 
so  let’s  have  winter.  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  was  cold  and  I  delayed  under  the 
warm  covers  a  minute  while  my  older 
brother  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
on  the  run  to  the  stairway.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  he  just  threw  his 
shirt  and  pants  into  the  air  and  jumped 
into  them  before  they  settled  to  the 
floor.  I  am  sure  that  he  never  stopped 
moving  on  his  way  to  the  stairs  except 
to  give  his  socks  a  quick  pull  over  his 
feet.  Of  course,  he  had  stayed  in  his 
®iderdrawers,  and  the  first  stop  for 


that  morning  dash  was  the  sheet  iron 
stove  in  the  “sitting  room”  where  time 
could  be  taken  to  put  on  our  boots  in 
a  more  leisurely  fashion,  get  down 
cap,  coat,  muffler,  and  mittens  and  be 
dressed  for  the  barn. 

Chores  were  soon  over  for  we  dried 
up  the  cows  in  late  fall  and  only  had 
to  milk  the  old  “farrow”  cow  that  was 
retained  to  keep  the  family  in  milk  un¬ 
til  cows  began  to  freshen  in  the 
spring.  Of  course,  there  was  hay  or 
corn  stalks  to  be  fed  to  the  cows,  and 
the  horses  had  to  have  some  ear  com 
in  addition  to  the  hay,  but  we  didn’t 
clean  the  stables  until  after  breakfast. 

We  all  went  a  little  light  on  break¬ 
fast  that  day  even  though  our  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  wouldn’t  be  ready  until 
mid-afternoon.  Then  dad  hitched  Tom 
and  Fan  to  the  big  double  bobs  and  we 
all  clirnbed  in.  There  was  deep  straw 
in  the  bottom  and  two 
hard  board  seats.  Our 
next  neighbor  was  more 
prosperous  and  had  a 
new  spring  seat  that 
could  be  put  on  the  lum¬ 
ber  wagon  or  the  sleigh 
box,  but  our  seats  were 
simply  inch  boards  with 
cleats  on  the  end  so  that 
they  wouldn’t  slip  side- 
wise  and  let  one  end 
drop  down.  Father  and 
brother  sat  on  the  front 
seat  with  a  buffalo  robe 
over  them.  Mother  and 
sister  crowded  together 
on  the  back  seat  with  a 
horse  blanket  reinforced 
with  an  old  bed  com¬ 
forter  over  their  knees 
and  a  soapstone  under 
their  feet.  I  sat  in  the  straw  just  be¬ 
hind  the  second  seat  with  a  blanket 
over  me,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by 
the  women,  and  I  was  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  of  the  lot. 

'The  snow  was  deep  and  the  track  not 
too  well  broken  out,  but  dad  drove  the 
two  miles  in  about  half  an  hour  and 
we  arrived  at  grandfather’s  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  uncles  and  aunts 
with  their  families.  Grandfather  had 
four  children  already  married  and 
bringing  home  about  ten  grandchildren, 
besides  two  old  maid  daughters  and 
one  unmarried  son  at  home.  To  boys 
and  girls,  grandfather’s  farm  is  always 
a  wonderful  place  but  a  couple  of  old 
maid  aunts  and  a  bachelor  uncle  just 
about  make  it  perfect. 

Aunt  Mary  yelled  “Merry  Christmas” 
and  so  did  all  the  rest,  but  as  I  bent 
over  in  the  sleigh  trying  to  get  the 
soapstone,  a  hard-packed  snowball 
stung  me  in  the  seat  of  the  pants  so 
I  knew  that  Aunt  Em,  the  tom-boy  of 
the  family,  was  starting  her  usual 
tricks  on  the  boys.  Grandmother  was 
large  and  fat  with  the  motherliness  that 
comes  from  seven  children.  I  can  never 
think  of  her  without  being  reminded  of 
pies  —  mince,  apple,  pumpkin,  and 
elderberry  with  paper  thin  white  crusts 
baked  in  yellow  ci*ockery  pieplates. 
Grandfather  had  long  brown  whiskers 
and  didn’t  talk  much.  All  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  held  him  in  great  respect  and 
somewhat  in  awe.  He  was  a  short, 
slight  built  man  who  never  lost  his 
poise  dr  got  excited.  We  thought  he 
quelled  the  ugly  bull  by  sheer  will¬ 
power  and  I  can  still  see  him  walking 
unconcernedly  past  the  old  ugly  gan¬ 


One  of  my  girl  cousins  was  always 
unreasonable,  it  seemed  to  me,  al¬ 
though  we  were  inseparable.  She  and 
I  had  the  makings  of  a  good  fight  start¬ 
ed  over  a  tiddly-winks  game  when  two 
or  three  uncles  strolled  in  to  get  away 
from  the  congestion  of  women  around 
the  long  diningroom  table  set  up  for 
this  occasion  in  the  sitting  room.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  of  us  would  adventure 
as  far  as  the  kitchen  but  it  was  over- 
fiowing  with  aproned  women  with 
smudges  of  flour  on  their  noses.  We 
sensed  that  we  weren’t  popular  and  re¬ 
treated  rapidly  when  Aunt  Em  flourish¬ 
ed  a  broom  at  us  and  shouted  “ske¬ 
daddle.” 

By  noon  we  were  hungry,  at  one 
o’clock  we  were  hungrier,  but  it  was 
nearly  two  before  the  call  for  dinner 
came.  -Then'  we  trooped  out  to  find 
two  diningroom  tables  placed  end  to 
end  in  order  to  accommodate  more  than 
twenty  people.  At  each  end  of  the 
table  was  a  beautiful  brown,  shiny, 
fragrant  hot  turkey.  Grandmother 
never  bothered  with  soup.  We  started 
on  turkey,  some  white  and  some  dark 
meat  on  every  plate,  also  baked  squash, 
mashed  potato  and  dressing — we  called 
it  stuffing.  Then  dishes  of  mashed 
turnip  and  sliced  cabbage  were  passed 
around,  and  of  course  quantities  of  tur¬ 
key  gravy.  Someway  I  always  dread¬ 
ed  the  scalloped  oysters  that  would 
suddenly  appear  a  little  later  but  fath¬ 
er  and  mother  liked  them.  We  only 
had  oysters  two  or  three  times  a  year 
so  they  always  seemed  strange  and 
outlandish  to  me. 


drove  him  away.  Now  with  dinner 
finished,  all  gathered  in  the  parlor  for 
the  distribution  of  presents.  Grand¬ 
father  was  a  sort  of  honorary  chair¬ 
man  in  the  big  arm  chair  and  the  oldest 
uncle  took  each  present  from  the  tree, 
called  out  the  name  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  handed  it  to  one  of  the  grand¬ 
children  for  delivery.  I  could  hear  a 
prim: 

“Thank  you  very  much,  Aimt  Mary, 
for  this  pretty  apron.” 

“Frank,  go  thank  your  grandmother 
for  your  present.” 

“Em,-  how  did  you  know  I  needed 
socks  ?” 

“Saw  your  toes  sticking  out  the  last 
time  I  was  over  at  your  house.” 

“Gee,  it  runs  when  you  wind  it  up.” 

“Ma,  look  quick,  see  this  pink  hair 
ribbon.” 

“There,  there,  Helen,  never  mind, 
don’t  cry,  it  had  to  get  broke  some 
time.  I’ll  get  you  another.” 

And  a  dozen  other  bits  of  excited 
talk. 

Then  while  two  or  three  of  the  wo¬ 
men  were  washing  dishes  with  help 
from  some  of  the  younger  folks,  the 
rest  of  the  family  all  congregated 
around  the  organ.  Mother  was  the 
organ  player.  We  sang,  mostly  hymns, 
just  as  mother  happened  to  find  them. 
Grandfather  and  grandmother  sat  in 
their  big  chairs  enjoying  the  occasion; 
two  of  the  uncles  and  one  aunt  didn’t 
sing,  so  sat  quietly  visiting;  in  a  little 
while  the  dish  washers  came  in  to  join 
the  chorus.  I  don’t  know  why  we  didn’t 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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WHY 

WE  DON’T  TALK 
HORSEPOWER 


At  the  wheel  of  a  Ford  tractor  with 
Ferguson  system  you  are  in  com¬ 
mand  of  something  bigger  than  horsepower. 
You  are  master  of  a  new  principle  of  farming. 

The  easiest  word  to  say  about  any  product 
is  better.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word 
that  this  product  is  better.  We  do  ask  you 
to  realize  that  it  is  different. 

The  Ford  tractor  with  Ferguson  sys- 
tern  is  different  because  we  set  out, 
not  just  to  make  another  tractor,  but  to  make 
farming  profitable.  To  do  that  we  had  to 
throw  overboard  all  the  old  ideas  about  pull¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  basic  implements  of 
farming. 

We  make  tractor  and  basic  implements  one 
operating  unit,  easy  to  operate  and  control, 
and  performing  an  incredible  amount  of  work. 

In  fact,  and  in  the  experience  of 
37,283  farmer -owners,  this  tractor 
will  do  all  kinds  of  farming  on  all  kinds  of 
farms  as  it  has  never  been  done  before  by 
anything,  horse  or  machine.  It  farms  the 
way  you  have  always  wanted  to  farm. 

The  net  of  it  is  that  the  Ford  tractor  with 
Ferguson  system  is  made  to  fit  your  farming. 
No  longer  are  you  at  the  mercy  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  yom  equipment.  This  tractor  makes 
you  the  manager. 

In  our  book,  nothing  counts  unless 
the  farmer  makes  a  profit.  You  can 
do  that  only  one  way:  by  cutting  costs.  The 
principle  which  we  have  built  into  the  Ford 
tractor  with  Ferguson  system  makes  your 
equipment  so  efficient  that  you  have  lower 
investment,  save  fuel,  make  time,  and  in¬ 
crease  yom*  yields. 

Our  purpose  is  to  make  family  farming 
both  profitable  and  interesting.  We  know 
we  have  the  answer. 


You'll  know  we  hove  the  answer  when  you 
get  a  demonstration  of  this  utterly  different 
equipment  on  your  own  farm.  No  words 
can  describe  this  great  advance  in  farming 
method.  See  for  yourself.  Ask  the  nearest 
dealer  to  show  you  .  .  .  everything ! 


The  Ford  tractor  with  Ferguson  system  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dearborn,  Michigan, 
and  distributed  through  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


It  looks  good  but  is  the  variety  adapted  to  your  section  and  how  will  it  germinate? 


\\/'atch 


the  Man  Who  Sells 

“Cheap  Seed 


By  M.  T.  MUNN, 

Seed  Analyst,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Today  everyone  is  talking  about 
defense.  It  is  our  duty  to  defend 
our  country,  yet  farmers  have  a  still 
greater  obligation  to  defend  their  farms 
against  the  ever-encroaching  army  of 
weeds  of  all  kinds.  Being  very  fussy 
about  clean  seed  is  a  good  way  to  start 
the  defense  program  on  the  farm. 

Bargain  seeds  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Such  low-priced  seed  sold  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  a  bargain  is  not  a 
bargain  at  all  because  the  cost  per 
actual  pound  of  pure  live  seed  is  al¬ 
ways  higher  than  it  is  for  the  most 
expensive  seed  obtainable.  You  can 
easily  determine  this  for  yourself  by 
doing  a  little  pencil  work.  Local  seeds¬ 
men  could  prepare  just  such  low-priced 
seed  —  bargain  seed  —  if  they  cared  to 
do  so,  by  putting  in  a  little  good  seed 
and  then  blending  in  a  certain  amount 
of  screenings  and  under-run  from  the 
cleaning  mills,  with  plenty  of  weed 
seeds  thrown  in  to  give  weight  and 
bulk.  That  is  the  way  the  price  per 
pound  of  seed  can  be  lowered  below 
the  competitive  standard  prices  based 
on  cost  of  production.  The  tag  on  the 
bag  of  bargain  seed,  if  truthful,  will 
tell  the  story. 

Quality  Before  Price 
This  spring,  with  a  serious  shortage 
in  some  kinds  of  field  and  vegetable 
seeds,  the  problem  is  to  secure  need¬ 
ed  kinds  and  varieties  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  manner.  Many  farmers  have 
learned,  through  costly  experience, 
that  nearly  always  the  most  expensive 
seed  proves  to  be  the  most  economical 
after  harvest.  But  exorbitant  prices 
need  not  be  paid!  Thoroughly  depend¬ 
able  sources  have  on  hand  —  or  have 
arranged  for — -sufficient  good  seed  of 
most  of  the  needed  crops.  Watch  out 
for  the  fellow  who  talks  scarcity  simply 
as  a  means  of  boosting  the  price  to 
you.  In  addition  to  scarcity,  several 
things,  principally  costs  of  production 
such  as  selection,  breeding  and  extra 
care  in  harvesting,  make  seed  stocks 
high  in  price. 

Scarcity  of  a  few  essential  kinds  of 
seed  may  increase  prices  this  spring. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the 
best  hybrids  and  varieties  o'”  field  corn. 
To  a  certain  extent,  it’s  true  of  soy¬ 
beans  which  were  seriously  injured  by 
last  fall’s  early  freezes  which  came  be¬ 
fore  the  crops  were  mature  or  had  lost 
most  of  their  moisture.  Tests  in  the 
seed  laboratory  so  far  this  year  show 
that  seed  com  has  not  been  so  low  or 
poor  in  germination  for  some  30  years 


that  the  laboratory  has  been  testing 
corn  for  farmers.  This  means  that  the 
farmer  who  is  depending  upon  his  own 
seed  corn  must  make  sure  of  its 
germinating  ability.  If  he  goes  out 
and  buys  corn,  providing  he  can  get 
the  hybrids  or  the  known  varieties  he 
desires,  he  must  likewise  be  cautious. 

Study  the  Tag 

Speaking  of  knowing  what  you  are 
getting  in  seeds,  it  should  first  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  any  farmer  buyer  in  the 
Empire  State  can  get  the  legally-re¬ 
quired  tag  or  label  statements  checked 
free  of  charge,  if  you  have  good  reason 
for  suspicion,  by  simply  sending  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  seed  from  the  bags,  together 
with  all  the  tag  or  label  statements 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  seeds¬ 
man  or  vendor,  to  the  seed  testing  lab¬ 
oratory  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  with  a  plain  statement  of 
your  desire  for  such  a  test  and  the 
reason  therefor.  This  is  an  extra 
special  way  by  which  the  seed  law  can 
be  automatic  in  operation. 

Buying  seed  of  the  spring  grains  for 
grain  production  from  seed  stores  and 
elevators  where  it  is  not  regularly  sold 
as  seed,  and  without  knowing  the  exact 
variety,  is  just  as  bad  as  going  to  a 
grocery  store  and  buying  open  market 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes.  One 
might  get  most  anything.  With  oats 
for  hay  purposes,  “unknown  variety” 
seed  may  not  be  too  bad;  however,  con¬ 
trolled  field  trials  showed  that  such 
lots  were  sometimes  very  disappoint¬ 
ing.  To  know  'the  exact  variety  is 
especially  important  when  growing  for 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


“I  haven’t  any  cash.  Will  you  tdM 
my  I.O.U.f” 


GETS  ALL  YOUR  WORK  DONE  ON  TIME 


PURINA 

-CHICK. 

startena 


Contains 

^RX-rXiAVB 

'^'TAMIN  G  CFCAVIH; 
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...With  Every  100  Lbs.  of 


PURINA  STARTENA 


NOW  you  can  get  the  baby  chick 
feeders  you  need  absolutely  free  — 
one  with  every  lOO  lbs.  of  Purina  Chick 
Startena,  America’s  favorite  chick  starter. 
And  it’s  a  dandy  feeder,  too;  sturdy,  dur¬ 
able,  designed  to  save  feed  and  prevent 
waste.  Twenty-four  inches  long,  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  50  baby  chicks. 
Your  Purina  dealer  has  these  feeders  in 
stock,  and  will  give  them  to  you  when 
you  buy  your  supply  of  Purina  Startena. 

✓  99%  Livability 
/  10%  Greater  Growth 
On  the  Improved  Startena  . .  • 

In  Purina  Startena  you  get  an  improved 
chick  starting  feed  ...  a  feed  that  during 
the  past  year  has  given  10.33%  greater 
growth  than  Startena  gave  in  1939  in 
tests  at  the  Purina  Farm.  Records  on 
thousands  of  chicks  raised  at  the  Purina 


Farm  during  1940  show  that  99  chicks 
out  of  every  100  started  on  Startena  lived 
to  6  weeks  of  age!  Think  what  99%  liv¬ 
ability  and  10%  greater  growth  can  mean 
with  your  chicks! 

The  improved  Startena  contains  both 
Pur-A-Tene  and  Puri-Flave,  vitamin  A 
and  vitamin  G  (flavin)  concentrates. 
These  important  ingredients  provide  fac¬ 
tors  which  mean  much  in  the  health  and 
growth  of  your  chicks. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  today  for  Purina 
Chick  Startena,  the  new  Purina  Chek-R- 
Tabs,  super-efficient  poultry  drinking 
water  tablets,  Purina  Cre-so-fec  for  dis¬ 
infecting  the  brooder,  and  other  chick 
supplies  and  equipment.  Your  Purina 
dealer  can  also  help  you  get  the  kind  of 
baby  chicks  you  want — the  kind  with  the 
proper  breeding  and  feeding  behind 
them.  And  don’t  forget  to  ask  him  for 
your  supply  of  free  chick  feeders. 


PURINA  MILLS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T-.ook  for  this  sign  when  you 
huy  your  chicks  this  spring. 
Purina  Emhryo-Fed  Chicks 
are  off  to  a  head  start, 
because  they’re  properly  fed 
during  the  important  21 
days  in  the  shell. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE  STARTENA  MAKES/ 


FROM  YOU  TO  ME 

Tn  my  I  WANT  TO  KNOW  message  I 
X  asked  for  your  comments  as  to  the  type 
of  my  I  DARE  YOU  column  for  the  future. 

I  asked  if  you  wanted  stories  of  travel,  about 
interesting  people  I  have  met,  economics, 
youth,  research,  religion,  morals,  character. 

Overwhelmingly,  hundreds  of  letter  s  came 
back  saying  that  today’s  needs  demanded 
religion,  morals,  character.  Your  letters 
have  been  very  sobering  to  me.  I  realized, 
as  you  expressed  yourselves,  how  deeply 
my  readers  are  probing  for  something  to 
hold  to  in  these  changing  times. 

It  has  thrilled  me  through  and  through  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  experiences  I  have 
shared  with  you  in  the  past  have  brought 
light  into  your  lives.  You  ask  for  courage; 
you  ask  for  hope;  and,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  you  agree  that  the  need  of  all  is  Christ 
and  His  message  to  a  distressed  world. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  sentences 
from  your  letters: 

“The  World  is  weary  with  struggle  for 
material  things.  There  is  so  little  in  our 
magazines  and  papers  to  change  the  trend 
of  thought  to  our  real  need.” 

“It  seems  so  good  to  open  the  paper  to 
I  Dare  You,  read  some  short  paragraph 
that  seems  to  chase  the  blues  away  and 
keeps  repeating  itself  as  you  go  on  with 
the  same  job  that  a  few  minutes  ago 
seemed  so  useless.  Give  us  anything  you 
like.  I  read  them  all  but  don’t  drop  out 
hope  and  encoixragement.  We  all  need  it.” 

“I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
our  time  is  to  show  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ‘signs  of  the  times’  are  not  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  daily  papers;  that  God 
has  not  abrogated  His  throne;  that  the 
yoimg  people  are  not  all  going  to  the 
devil;  that  the  gates  of  Hell  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  Church,  but  righteous¬ 
ness  will  finally  triumph.” 

“It’s  a  tremendous  help  to  have  a  man 
in  your  place  of  responsibility  ‘Speak  a 
goode  word  for  Christ’  as  the  Scotch 
mother  said  to  her  son,  leaving  home.” 

“I  should  like  to  find  ‘Religion,  morals, 
character’  stressed.  We  sadly  need  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  you  ^suggest.  As  a 
second  choice,  I  should  be  interested  in 
the  ‘hopes  and  ambitions’  of  youth.” 

“In  these  days  of  selfishness  and  rush, 
we  see  a  real  need  of  something  to  cause 
us  to  stop  and  take  time  off  to  think  on 
things  of  eternal  importance  instead  of 
devoting  all  our  time  and  energy  to  the 
things  that  are  temporal.” 

“The  Swift  Family  —  father,  mother 
and  young  people — ask  you  to  continue 
along  the  same  line  as  you  have — religion, 
morals  and  character.  I  read  them  aloud, 
so  we  all  hear  them  and  I  often  save  them 
for  others  to  read.” 

“In  these  troubled  times  with  the 
whole  world  on  the  brink  of  war  and 
chaos,  a  lot  of  people  are  inclined  to  for¬ 
get  religion,  morals  and  character.  I,  for 
one,  think  that  we  need  a  spiritual  uplift 
and  perhaps  then  people  that  have  read 
your  column  and  thought  it  uninteresting 
would  take  notice  and  try  to  better  them¬ 
selves  in  this  troubled  world  of  ours. 
You  ‘Have  Dared  Me’  and  now  I  am 
daring  you  to  print  more  about  rehgion, 
morals  and  character.” 

I  am  grateful  for  your  replies.  They  have 
deepened  my  faith.  I  seem  to  have  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  eternal  fundamentals.  I  will 
try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  give  back 
to  you  some  of  the  deeper  tilings  that  men 
live  by.  I  will  strive  to  hold  high  the  torch 
that  is  the  eternal  hope  of  right-thinking 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Gospel  means 
“good  news.”  I’d  like  to  feel  that  you  and 
I  are  consecrated  to  the  task  of  spreading 
this  gospel  by  example  and  precept  right 
around  our  own  homes  in  the  community 
where  we  live. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Compare 
Executive  Offices 

i8oo  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Tractor  Engineers 

DON'T  GUESS 

when  checking  spark  plugs 


It  wouldn’t  be  good  enough  for  you, 
either,  if  you  knew  what  those  engineers 
know.  They’ve  learned  it  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  brutal  test  miles  and  hours. 
COMe”Tn  h*anoy  They’ve  made  AC  plugs  prove  them- 


Almost  any  spark  plug  will  “get  you 
by”  if  it  is  the  right  size.  But  that’s  not 
good  enough  to  satisfy  the  engineers  who 
labor,  day  and  night,  to  assure  you  the 
last  ounce  of  performance  in  tractors. 


If  you  keep  a  spare 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the 
dirty  ones  cleaned  on 
any  trip  to  town. 

Get  Plugs  CLEANED 
where  you  see  the  Sign 


selves  in  farm  work  of  the  toughest  kinds. 
That’s  why  you  find  AC’s  used  on  many 
of  America’s  leading  tractors. 

Remember, — when  you  buy  new  spark 
plugs,  don’t  be  content  with  “just  ahy 
plug  that  fits.”  Insist  on  genuine  AC’s. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  General  Motors  Corporation  •  FLINT,  MICH. 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  good 
for  every  crop  you  grow.  Its  quick-acting 
nitrate,  plus  the  many  “vitamin  elements” 
which  it  contains,  help  you  make  better  yields 
and  better  quality. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  is  guaranteed  16% 
nitrogen.  It  is  an  ideal  food  for  apples,  truck 
and  other  crops.  It  is  a  wise  safe  plan  to  use 
it  regularly,  year  after  year.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  full  benefit  of  its  fertilizing  and  soil¬ 
improving  qualities. 

Be  Sure  You  Get 

NATURAL  CHILEAN 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


QNE  STEP 

in  Place  of  TWO 


Yankee  Ingenuity  Gets  Farm  Work  Done 
Though  Hired  Men  Leave 

By  RALPH  SPACE, 

Central  New  York  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farmer. 


Because  I  have  been  asked  to 
write  this  article  on  what  farmers 
can  do  to  save  labor  under  today’s  con¬ 
ditions,  I  would  like  to  outline  changes 
I  have  made  in  my  own  farm  business 
which  have  resulted  in  much  greater 
labor  efficiency.  Several  years  ago, 
before  the  advent  of  electricity  and  its 
allied  conveniences,  this  farm  was  a 
150  A. — 18  cow  dairy  farm  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  cash  crops  which  took 
the  full  time  of  two  men.  During  the 
year  1940  the  same  farm  carried  18 
milking  cows,  about  14  or  15  heifers 
being  raised  for  replacements  and  sale, 
850  laying  hens,  and  90  acres  of  crops, 
mostly  feed  crops  being  raised  for  live¬ 
stock.  The  labor  required  to  do  this 
work  this  year  has  been  my  own  full 
time  and  about  100  days  of  hired  day 
labor  and  some  family  help  used  in  the 
care  of  the  eggs  for  market.  As  figur¬ 
ed  up  by  the  Department  of  Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell,  the  man  equivalent 
of  this  business  was  1.5  men  with  an 
actual  labor  accomplishment  of  430 
work  units  (day’s  work)  per  man  per 
year. 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Space  hasn’t  re¬ 

vised  his  calendar  to  give  more  days  in 
a  year.  Rather  has  he  arranged  his  work 
so  that  he  accomplishes  more  than  the 
average  day’s  work  in  a  day!) 

I  think  the  main  reason  why  we  are 
able  to  operate  the  farm  at  this  rate 
of  efficiency  is  because  the  combination 
of  a  fall  freshening  dairy  and  a  siz¬ 
able  flock  of  poultry  offers  a  sequence 
of  work  throughout  the  year  with  a 
sort  of  dovetailing  of  peak  work  peri¬ 
ods  which  do  not  overlap.  For  in¬ 
stance,  starting  in  the  late  winter 
there  is  the  chick  raising  which  is 
well  along  before  spring  crop  work 
begins.  Then  the  spring  field  work, 
haying  and  harvesting  when  many  of 
the  cows  are  dry,  followed  by  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  early  hatched  laying  pullets 
before  silo  filling.  Then  comes  the 
freshening  period  for  the  cows  with 
the  calves  to  start  and  the  flush  of 
milking  through  the  fall  and  winter. 
As  the  crops  are  finally  harvested,  any 
additional  good  weather  in  the  fall  is 
used  to  get  most  of  the  plowing  done. 
Thus  you  can  see  this  organization  of 
enterprises  makes  every  month  of  the 
year  a  busy  one  with  its  resulting  good 
use  of  labor. 

You  will  be  interested  no  doubt  in 
the  labor  saving  devices  and  use  of 
electricity  that  is  made  use  of  on  our 
farm.  In  the  crop  work  I  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  line  of  horse-drawn  farm  machin¬ 
ery  which  is  supplemented  by  hired 
tractor  work  in  fitting  the  soil  for  sow¬ 
ing  and  planting.  In  the  dairy  bam, 
work  is  lightened  by  litter  carrier  and 
manure  spreader,  milking  machine, 
electric  hot  water,  milk  standardizer 
and  cooler  in  the  milk  house;  water 
buckets  for  all  cattle  and  horses.  The 
young  cattle  run  loose  in  pens  that  are 
cleaned  out  only  occasionally  by  hired 
day  help. 

Labor  in  caring  for  poultry  is  saved 
with  electric  heaters  in  all  pens,  also 
running  water  to  the  pullets’  range  in 
summer.  Handy  storage  for  litter  and 


good  floors  in  the  laying  pens  make 
cleaning  the  hen  houses  a  short  job  by 
a  hired  day-hand  as  required.  Handy 
arrangements  for  feeding  and  gather¬ 
ing  the  eggs  contribute  greatly  to  our 
ability  to  care  for  the  flock  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  chore  time. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  methods  and 
changes  which  have  helped  give  more 
efficient  use  of  available  labor  on  my 
farm  might  not  prove  a  panacea  to 
other  farms  or  types  of  farming.  I 
merely  give  them  as  suggestions.  Each 
and  every  farm  is  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  rugged 
individualism  of  the  Northeastern 
farmer  will  solve  his  problem  in  his 
own  way. 

The  acute  farm  labor  situation  which 
will  undoubtedly  accompany  the  al¬ 
ready  expanding  defense  program  of 
this  country  offers  a  challenge  to  the 
dairy  and  poultry  industry  of  the 
Northeast.  They  are  the  farmers  sure 
to  be  hardest  hit  by  this  new  problem 
of  agriculture,  because  they  are  located 
in  the  nation’s  most  intensive  indus¬ 
trial  area  where  the  competition  for 
labor  for  defense  work  and  other  ac¬ 
celerated  industries  will  be  most  in¬ 
tense.  However,  there  is  one  bright 
spot  in  the  picture;  that  is,  it  is  always 
during  periods  of  rapid  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  that  the  dairy  and  poultry  in¬ 
dustries  prosper  from  the  increased 
demand  for  their  products  by  busily 
employed  urban  folks.  This  so-called 
rapid  industrial  expansion,  neverthe¬ 
less,  should  not  allow  us  to  believe  the 
increased  demand  will  be  long  lasting, 
for  we  know  it  is  only  a  spurt  rtiost 
apt  to  be  followed  by  depression. 

How  can  Northeastern  agriculture 
meet  this  challenge,  we  may  well  ask. 
How  can  we  pay  the  higher  wages  de¬ 
manded  by  farm  workers?  How  can 
we  get  along  without  help  during  rush 
periods  of  farm  work?  These  are 
pertinent  questions  farmers  are  asking 
themselves  today. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
long  time  history  of  agriculture  in 
America  and  see  if  we  do  not  have  an 
answer.  If  we  do  not  find  an  answer, 
I  will  be  ready  to  say  that  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  is  not  what  it  has  been  “crack¬ 
ed  up  to  be.”  To  go  back  to  the  days 
following  the  Revolution,  we  find  that 
the  major  proportion  of  the  country’s 
population  lived  on  farms,  and  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  limited  amount  of  ex¬ 
cess  produce  to  feed  and  clothe  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  people  then  living  in 
cities.  As  time  went  on  efficiency  in 
the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  fibre 
has  continued  to  the  point  where  only 
a  small  share  of  the  people  are  living 
on  farms,  and  they — because  of  mod¬ 
ern  methods,  more  productive  livestock, 
etc. — have  been  able  to  feed  well  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  live  today  in 
cities.  The  very  fact  that  this  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  of  farms  has  been 
a  trend  carrying  through  the  years 
leads  me  to  believe  that  by  merely  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  it  our  agriculture  can 
survive  and  profit  by  the  very  labor 
conditions  we  now  face. 
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In  1938  a  power  shovel  was  brought  to  this  spot  on  three  occasions  to  dig  out-., 
tons  of  soil  which  heavy  rains  had  brought  from  the  Rynders  and  Jackson  farms. 
Since  these  farms  have  been  strip-cropped  and  diversion-ditched,  several  heavy 
showers  have  done  no  damage.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Town  Highway  Department 

has  already  been  saved  at  least  $500.00. 


How  Soil  Erosion  Control 
Lessens  Highway  Costs 


A  DESIRABLE  by-product  of  the 
control  of  soil  erosion  on  farms  is 
the  savings  made  in  the  maintenance 
of  town,  county,  and  state  highways. 
That  such  savings  are  real  and  not 
theoretical  is  the  firm  belief  of  L.  D. 
Tripp,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Co- 
hocton,  Steuben  County,  New  York,  in 
the  area  which  makes  up  the  erosion 
control  demonstration  of  153,000  acres 
in  the  Cohocton  River  Valley.  On  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  that  section,  I  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Mr.  Tripp  in  order  to 
ask  him  a  few  facts. 

“On  the  town  highway  known  as 
Rynders  Road,”  says  Mr.  Tripp,  “a 
power  shovel  was  used  three  times  in 
the  summer  of  1938  to  dig  out  a  plug¬ 
ged  sluice  and  remove  dirt  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  road.  It  cost  about  $50  a  day 
to  run  the  power  shovel,  and  after  each 
severe  storm,  it  took  from  one  to  three 
days  to  repair  the  damage. 

“The  road  is  a  steep  one  down  a  nar¬ 
row  valley,  and  the  dirt  came  from  two 
farms  owned  by  Alvin  Rynders  and 
Fay  Jackson.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
since  the  cultivated  land  on  these 
farms  has  been  strip-cropped  and  four 
diversion  ditches  constructed — three  on 
the  Rynders  farm  and  one  on  the  Jack- 
son  farm.  I  figure  that  this  soil  erosion 
control  has  saved  the  town  at  least 
$500.00  in  this  one  spot.” 

Warren  Huff,  who  spreads  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  erosion  control  from  his  office 
in  Ithaca,  New  York,  points  to  the 
Town  of  Cohocton  as  a  shining  example 
of  cooperation  between  town  authori- 


D.  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of 
Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


ties  and  agencies  interested  in  control¬ 
ling  erosion. 

“How  did  this  cooperation  come 
about?”  I  asked  him. 

“Well”,  replied  Mr.  Huff,  “some  of 
us  talked  with  Mr.  Tripp  and  Town 
Highway  Superintendent  George  Ross. 
We  proposed  that  our  engineers  could 
help  keep  down  the  cost  of  highway  up¬ 
keep  by  suggesting  the  size  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  culverts  and,  in  some  cases,  by 
taking  ditch  drainage  by  a  diversion 
ditch  to  points  where  it  would  do  no 
damage.  In  some  parts  of  the  state, 
county  highway  officials  are  glad  to 
cooperate  in  the  same  way,  but  as  yet 
the  state  highway  officials  have  shown 
little  interest.” 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
last  statement.  An  increasing  number 
of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers 
have  been  expressing  violent  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  the  disposal  of  drainage 
water  from  highways  when  it  is  dump¬ 
ed  on  their  cultivated  fields. 

Apparently  this  is  a  situation  that 
can  be  remedied.  This  belief  was  rein¬ 
forced  when  a  bit  later  we  stopped  at 
a  sluice-way  and  diversion  ditch  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  hill  on  a  town  high¬ 
way.  Here  erosion  control  engineers 
suggested  a  sluice  and  diversion  ditch. 
The  ditch  angles  back,  at  a  gentle 
slope,  along  the  side  of  a  pasture  field 
and  deposits  the  water  in  a  piece  of 
woods.  Before  this  ditch  was  put  in, 
the  drainage  water  in  the  road  ditch 
gathered  volume  and  speed  during  a 
heavy  rainfall,  and  as  it  tore  down 
along  the  road,  it  gullied  out  the  ditch 
until  it  jumped  its  boundaries  and 
spread  dirt  and  stones  over  a  produc¬ 
tive  farm  field. 

We  also  stopped  to  visit  for  a  few 
minutes  with  Alvin  Rynders  and  Fay 
Jackson,  both  of  whom  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  benefits  of  erosion  control 
on  their  farms.  The  crop  land  on  the 
Rynders  farm  covers  a  long  slope  down 
which  riverlets  of  water  in  years  past 
have  gouged  channels.  Now  the  side  of 
the  slope  is  traversed  by  three  diver¬ 
sion  ditches  which  drop  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  foot  to  each  100,  until  the 
water  is  deposited  in  a  woodlot.  A 
shorter  slope  on  the  Jackson  farm 
across  the  road  carried  one  such  diver¬ 
sion  ditch.  Says  Mr.  Jackson: 

“If  we  had  had  this  kind  of  erosion 
control  fifty  years  ago,  my  farm  would 
have  a  lot  more  top  soil  and  would  be 
a  lot  more  fertile  than  it  is  now.” 

The  advantages  are  at  least  three¬ 
fold.  The  soil  is  kept  on  the  farm  where 
it  belongs  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
{Continued  on  Page  12) 


Why  poke  along  with  power 
barely  able  to  make  the  grade 
when  you  can  get  the  big  trac¬ 
tor  of  the  1-2  plow  class  for 
only  a  little  more?  This  Case  “VC” 
has  more  weight  for  sure-footed, 
rubber-tire  traction,  so  you  can 
keep  your  implements  working  at 
full  depth.  It  has  plenty  of  engine 
to  keep  going  full  speed  where 
smaller  tractors  take  to  a  lower 
gear. 

And  the  “VC”  has  four  gears  for¬ 
ward — three  practical  speeds  for 
field  work,  plus  a  fast  fourth  speed 
for  transport.  It’s  the  only  tractor 
in  the  1-2  plow  class  that  gives  you 
Synchronized  Steering — full  lever¬ 
age  for  cramped  turns,  fast  action 
for  quick  dodging  when  cultivat¬ 
ing  ...  a  half  turn  of  the  steering 
wheel,  and  you  dodge  a  full  foot 
from  one  hill  to  the  next. 


W  NEW  TRACTORS 
For  Every  Farm  and  Every  Crop 


As  a  tractor  alone  the  bigger, 
better-built  “VC”  is  bound  to  cost 
a  little  more.  But  with  a  full  set  of 
implements  it  costs  actually  LESS 
than  smaller  outfits.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  Masterframe  forms  the  back¬ 
bone  for  a  whole  fleet  of  planters, 
cultivators,  listers,  mounted  plows, 
etc.  You  buy  Masterframe  only 
once.  You  save  dollars  on  every 
additional  implement. 

Masterframe  brings  you  better 
implements,  too.  Its  parallel  lift 
keeps  planters  level,  sweeps  or 
shovels  at  proper  pitch  and  depth 
regardless  of  uneven  ground.  The 
whole  cultivator  raises  level,  and 
to  full  clearance.  You  can  have 
either  hand  lift  or  power  lift. 

See  the  “VC”  and  Masterframe 
now  at  your  Case  dealer’s.  You’ll 
be  amazed  how  much  tractor,  how 
much  capacity  and  convenience 
you  can  have  for  so  little  money. 
Use  the  coupon  today. 


Know  what’s  new  for  farming  with  a  future.  Mark  machines 
that  interest  you,  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-6,  Racine, 
Wis.,  or  nearest  branch. 

□  1-2  Plow  Tractors  □  Tractor  Plows 

□  Full  2-Plow  Tractors  □  Disk  Harrows 

□  3-Plow  Tractors  □  Farm  Trailers 

□  4-5  Plow  Tractors  □  Planters 

Name. 


□  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Side-Delivery  RakeS 

□  Sliced-Hay  Balers 

□  Trailer-Baler 


Address. 


.Acreage.. 


F.O.B.  FACTORy 
Special  Equipment  Extra 
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Feature  for  feature,  Pittsburgh  Welded  Poultry  Fence  gives  you  more 
value  for  the  same  money!  These  superior  qualities  include: 

•  Full  half-gauge  heavier  -weight  than  ordinary  poultry  fences — 14 
gauge  instead  of  143/^1 

•  Close,  accurate  spacing  of  lower  line  wires  that  stay  put  because  of 
modern  welded-joint  construction. 

In  addition,  Pittsburgh  Welded  Poultry  Fence  includes  all  the  superior 
qualities  found  in  other  Pittsburgh  Fences  of: 

•  Special  analysis  copper  bearing  steel  made  expressly  for  fence  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  successful  application  of  the  heavy  zinc  coating. 

•  Bright,  ductile,  pure  zinc  coating,  applied  hot  by  the  charcoal  wipe 
process,  to  give  a  non-cracking  coating  both  heavy  and  uniform  .  .  . 
insuring  extra  long  life. 

No  other  line  of  fences  oflfers  this  combination  of  quality  features! 
Your  agricultural  experiment  station  will  make  tests  for  you  to  prove 
these  true  fence  values.  Your  dealer  has  or  can  obtain  Pittsburgh  Fence 
for  you. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

1613  GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Know  how  to  judge  good  fence.  Send  for  free 
112  page  Rea^  Reference  Fence  Guide.  We'll 
also  send  you  a  sample  Certificate  of  Specified 
Quality  which  tells  how  to  identify 
genuine  PITTSBURGH  quality 
fences. 


HINGE  JOINT 
WELDED  JOINT 
LOCK  JOINT 


Frank  Killmer,  R.  I,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Sales 
Service 

livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  salds 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.  A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ame» 
can  Agrindtnrist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


GRIMM  SUGAR  UTENSILS 


BE  BEADY  and  Bet  your  Shane  of  this  cash  crop. 
Grimm  Evaporators  are  made  of  English  Tin.  Do 
you  need  one?  Just  tell  us  the  size  or  the  nmnber  of 
buckets  you  ase  and  we  will  give  you  price  or  have 
our  representative  see  you.  Grimm 
Buckets  are  soldered  with  Pure  Tin 
Solder.  Grimm  Spouts  are  coated 
with  Pure  Tin.  \Ve  can  ship  buck¬ 
ets,  spouts  and  all  utensils  and 
supplies  from  stock.  Write  lor  cat¬ 
alogue  B,  and  price  list.  Place 

your  order  now. 


Sugaring 

Soon 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY, 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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ROWING  Vegetables 

in  Maine  By  PAUL  WORK 


COMBINED  winter  meetings  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  seem  to  be  on 
the  gain  and  it  looks  like  a  good  policy. 
In  Maine,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Show 
was  held  at  Lewiston,  using  a  fine  state 
armory  for  a  large  show  and  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  associations.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  a  fine 
display  of  packag¬ 
ed  apples  on  the 
platform  a  t  the 
front  of  the  arm¬ 
ory. 

The  morning 
session  of  the  vege- 
table  association 
was  marked  by  an 
informal  but  clear- 
cut  and  very  il¬ 
luminating  talk  by 
one  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  progres¬ 
sive  gardeners — 
Alden  Wheeler — of 
„  ,  .  Concord.  He  is 

Paul  Work 

growing  crops  on 
about  115  acres  with  sweet  com,  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes,  carrots,  rhubarb,  and 
squash  as  leaders. 

He  keeps  a  careful  check  on  the  acid¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  A  good  deal  of  manure 
is  bought,  and  commercial  fertilizer 
used  is  mostly  double  strength,  running 
from  500  to  800  pounds  per  acre. 
Band  placement  works  well  with  cer¬ 
tain  crops  but  in  general  broadcasting 
is  practiced  with  the  idea  that  fertility 
be  maintained  year  after  year.  With 
a  wide  spaced  crop  such  as  Hubbard 
squash,  placement  is  advantageous. 


Increasing  use  is  being  made  of  ir¬ 
rigation  with  portable  pipe  and  rotary 
heads.  The  pipe  has  been  fitted  up 
with  the  use  of  discarded  boiler  tubes 
but  future  expansion  will  probably  use 
a  commercial  product;. 


Sweet  corn  is  growm  mostly  for  fair¬ 
ly  early  market  as  the  worms  become 
bad  later  in  the  season.  Early  Golden, 
Marcross  13.6,  Early  Sensation,  and 
Whipple’s  Yellow  furnish  the  basis  for 
succession. 

Outdoor  tomatoes  are  growm  by  the 
New  England  trellis  system  and  spray 
hose  is  carried  in  from  a  machine  in 
the  headland.  A  2-2-50  bordeaux  is 
applied  every  ten  days,  taking  care 
not  to  spray  too  heavily  as  the  fruit 
comes  on.  The  tomatoes  are  planted  4 
feet  by  15  inches  and  trained  single 
stem.  Heavy  posts  are  set  with  a 
strong  wire  at  the  top  and  twine  run¬ 
ning  from  the  base  of  the  plant  to 
this  ware.  Another  wire  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground  helps  steady  the 
plant  in  whipping  winds.  Plants  are 
usually  beginning  to  bloom  when  they 
are  set  out.  Yields  run  around  20  to 
22  tons  and  are  occasionally  consid¬ 
erably  higher.  'The  tomatoes  are  pack¬ 
ed  in  20-pound  square  baskets  which 
bring  about  as  much  money  as  a  half 
bushel  brought. 


At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  vege¬ 
table  growers,  the  author  showed  slides 
illustrating  some  of  the  main  points 
in  preparing  vegetables  for  market. 

*  *  * 


Labor  Conditions 

A  Buffalo  evening  paper,  about  a 
month  ago,  carried  a  two-column  head 
telling  of  a  report  from  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner — Frieda  Miller — 
dealing  with  working  conditions  among 
summer  laborers  in.  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  This  report,  while  grant¬ 
ing  some  of  the  advantages  of  summer 
work  in  the  country  for  city  people, 
placed  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon 
the  unfavorable  phases  of  the  situation. 
It  even  spoke  of  children  being  tied  to 
trees  all  day  so  that  they  could  not  run 


away  while  their  mothers  made  a  liv- 
ing  in  the  field. 

Many  growers  are  at  least  reason¬ 
ably  considerate  of  the  interest  of  their 
summer  help  but  some  are  not  so  care¬ 
ful.  The  ones  who  are  not  are  likely 
to  be  the  occasion  of  labor  restrictions 
that  will  be  harmful  to  ail.  'Thus,  it 
behoves  vegetable  growers  not  only  to 
see  that  their  owm  help  is  pretty  well 
treated  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  community  and  use  their 
influence  toward  suitable  camps  kept 
in  good  order,  care  about  overworking 
children,  proper  sanitation  and  other 
welfare  points.  Certain  church  organi¬ 
zations  are  now  providing  nurserys  for 
camps  and  are  helping  with  social  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problems  in  other  ways. 
It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of  thing 
might  be  a  suitable  activity  for  local 
church  or  grange  and  would  win  the 
affection  and  good  will  of  a  group  of 
people  who  do  not  have  much  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  them. 


Old  Refrigerator  Cars  to  Store 
Apples 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Roy  E.  Marshall,  Professor  of 
Pomology  at  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  made  a  suggestion  which  may 
interest  some  fruit  growers  on  storing 
fruit  in  retired  refrigerator  cars.  Said 
Professor  Marshall: 

“If  a  grower  is  interested  in  provid¬ 
ing  air-cooled  or  refrigerated  storage 
for  quantities  less  than  3,000  bushels, 
or  if  he  has  soft  fruits  maturing  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  for  which  we 
would  like  to  provide  storage,  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  retired  refrigerator  car.  They 
can  _  be  purchased  delivered  to  your 
nearest  railroad  station.  The  buyer! 
sells  the  supporting  iron  for  junk,  hires 
a  mover  to  deliver  the  car  to  the  farm, 
then  mounts  a  motor-driven  fan  in  i 
each  bunker  partition  and  boards  up 
the  partition  opening  not  occupied  by  ’ 
the  fan  installation.  'The  car  is  now 
ready  for  use. 

“For  summer  and  early  fall  use,  the 
bunkers  are  loaded  with  chunk  ice,  or  ; 
for  late  fall  use  it  may  be  cooled  by 
moving  air  lengthwise  through  the  car, 
When  ice  is  used  for  refrigeration,  the 
air  in  the  car  is  circulated  up  through! 
the  ice  in  the  bunker,  out  over  the  loadj 
of  fruit,  and  back  through  the  floor 
racks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bunker, ' 
The  total  cost  for  such  car  storage,  I 
ready  to  use,  is  about  $250.  They  hold! 
some  800  bushels  each.” 


Ned  Comfort,  left,  and  Robert  Gaskill,  a* 
an  apple  packing  team  representing  tb* 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  High  School,  took  tbo 
blue  ribbon  in  a  contest  at  the  New  Je'" 
sey  Farm  Products  Show,  Trenton.  Th* 
boys  were  coached  by  Lester  Hess,  teach' 
cr  of  Vocational  Agriculture  at  Mooet*' 
town. 


At  lerican  Agriculturist,  February  15,  1941 
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Sowing  Too  Deep 

There  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  observation  which  had  not  been 
counted  upon.  The  farmers  had  sown 
the  greater  part  of  their  fields  in  the 
Usual  manner  using  the  grass  seeding 
attachment  of  a  grain  drill  with  the 
grass  seed  striking  the  ground  near 
the  grain  hoes  or  ahead  of  them.  The 
demonstration  plots  were  surface  sown, 
after  grain  seeding  as  has  previously 
been  mentioned.  The  uninoculated  por¬ 
tion  of  each  test  plot  was  comparable 
tn  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  the  field 


rvo  HINTS 


for  Better  Seedings 

By  JOHN  BARRON, 

Agronomist,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


VERGENNES  soils  are  found  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in 
New  York  State.  They  extend  back¬ 
ward  from  the  lake  and  river  fronts 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more. 
They  were  laid  down  in  the  deep  water 
of  lakes  which  were  in  existence  dur¬ 
ing  glacial  times.  Due  to  their  method 
of  formation  they  are  fine  textured, 
and,  by  farmers  locally,  are  called  clay 
or  heavy  silt  soils.  Large  bodies  of 
Vergennes  soils  are  also  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

County  agricultural  agents  and 
agronomists  in  New  York  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  called  to  their  attention 
the  fact  that  grass  seedings  often  fail 
to  catch  on  the  heavy  soils  of  northern 
New  York.  General  observations  and 
a  few  tests  have  indicated  that  possibly 
a  lack  of  inoculation  is  a  factor  so  far 
as  the  legumes  used  in  the  seedings 
are  concerned. 

Accordingly,  the  cooperation  of  six 
farmers  in  northern  New  York  was 
obtained  in  the  spring  of  1940.  One 
was  located  in  Jefferson  County,  three 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  two  in 
Franklin  County.  These  men  were 
asked  to  leave  about  one-half  acre  of 
their  oat  sowing  without  any  grass 
seed,  but  to  be  sure  that  they  retained 
enough  of  the  seed  of  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  they  had  been  using  to  sow,  at  a 
later  date,  the  area  which  was  not 
;«eeded  previously. 

Legume  Inoculants  Paid 

A  few  days  after  these  men  had 
sown  their  oats,  each  one  was  visited 
by  an  extension  agronomist  and  the  co¬ 
operating  county  agent.  The  unseeded 
half  acre  in  each  case  was  sown  by 
hand  to  the  same  mixture  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  farmer  had  used  on  the 
rest  of  the  field.  Inoculation  was  used 
on  the  legume  seeds  for  one-half  of  this 
area.  After  the  seed  was  distributed 
it  was  covered  lightly  with  a  spike 
tooth  harrow  or  similar  implement. 

In  two  cases  the  oat  crop  was  so 
heavy,  and  lodged  so  badly  that  the 
seedings  were  severely  smothered  and 
no  conclusions  could  be  drawn.  In  the 
four  other  cases  the  seeding  on  the  in¬ 
oculated  part  of  the  test  plot  was 
better  than  on  the  uninoculated  por¬ 
tion.  In  two  instances  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  moderate;  in  one  case  it  was 
very  definite,  and  in  the  fourth  case 
almost  astonishing.  In  this  last  in¬ 
stance  there  was  an  excellent  stand  of 
legumes  and  counts  showed  that  there 
were  25  plants  on  the  inoculated  sec¬ 
tion  to  one  on  the  .uninoculated  part. 
Where  inoculation  was  not  used  the 
seeding  was  practically  a  failure. 

The  plots  in  all  cases  have  been  defin¬ 
itely  marked  and  observations  are  to 
be  continued  this  season.  Farmers 
and  county  agents  who  saw  these  plots 
felt  that,  for  the  next  few  years,  le¬ 
gume  inoculation  should  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  farm  bureau  pro¬ 
grams  in  northern  New  York  State. 


except  for  the  method  of  grass  seed 
distribution. 

On  the  same  four  farms  where  in¬ 
oculation  gave  a  benefit  over  an  un¬ 
inoculated  seeding,  the  seeding  which 
was  uninoculated,  but  surface  sown, 
was  better  than  the  uninoculated  seed¬ 
ing  which  the  farmer  put  out  in  the 
usual  manner.  Apparently  the  seeds 
were  covered  too  deep  on  the  heavy 
soils  in  which  the  tests  were  conducted. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  evidence 


that  much  grass  seed  is  sown  too  deep¬ 
ly.  Wisconsin  agronomists,  as  a  result 
of  tests  continued  for  four  years  and 
with  seeds  sown  at  four  different 
depths,  say  that  on  heavy  soils,  com¬ 
mon  grasses  and  legumes  should  not  be 
seeded  more  than  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch  deep,  and  on  sandy  soils  the 
depth  of  sowing  should  not  exceed  one- 
half  inch  to  one  inch. 

On  the  basis  of  experimental  results 
in  Ohio,  it  is  stated  that  the  limits  of 
covering  grass  seeds  should  be  one- 
fourth  inch  to  one  inch.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  any  seeding  drilled  in  loose 
ground  must  be  closely  watched  or 
covering  may  be  too  deep. 

How  to  Sow  Shallow 

It  appears  that  where  winter  grains 
are  grown,  seed  sown  broadcast  on 
them  will  be  covered  sufficiently  when 


left  to  Nature  if  seeding  takes  place 
during  the  heaving  and  thawing  period 
of  late  winter  and  very  early  spring. 
Seed  sown  later  should  be  drilled  in  or 
if  sown  broadcast  she  aid  be  covered 
lightly  with  a  suitable  harrow  or  simi¬ 
lar  implement. 

Shallow  covering  of  grass  seed  sown 
with  spring  grain  may  be  generally  at¬ 
tained  if  the  grass  seed  tubes  of  the 
grass  seeding  attachment  of  the  grain 
drill  are  extended  out  behind,  not  in 
front  of,  the  grain  tubes.  If  the  soil 
is  moist  or  heavy  no  further  covering 
is  necessary.  If  it  is  dry  or  light,  a 
corrugated  roller  should  be  used  or 
there  may  be  a  light  harrowing.  Good 
results  may  often  be  obtained  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  grass  seed  broadcast  by  hand 
after  the  grain  has  been  sown,  or  by 
using  a  wheel  barrow  seeder,  or  other 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


GET  IN... 

STRETCH  OUT... 

and  enjoy  a  great  new  ridel 


New  comfort  was  the  key¬ 
note  as  we  made  plans  for 
this  year’s  Ford. 

Get  in  .  .  .  and  notice  how  easy 
it  is  to  enter  through  the  new 
wide  doors!  Look  around  .  .  . 
through  windows  that  give  you 
nearly  4  square  feet  of  added 
vision-area  in  each  1941  sedan! 

Stretch  out ...  in  room  to  spare! 
Seating  width  has  been  increased 
as  much  as  seven  inches.  Greatest 
knee-room  and  inside  length  in 
the  low-price  field. 

Then  take  the  road  and  test  the 
ride  that  has  been  one  of  the  motor- 
year’s  most  talked-about  surprises ! 
A  soft,  steady,  gliding  ride  that 


takes  good  roads  or  bad  in  an 
easy  and  a  satisfying  new  kind  of 
stride.  And  notice  the  new  quiet¬ 
ness  of  this  big  Ford! 

You’ll  find  news  at  your  Ford 
dealer’s  that  is  really  worth  your 
while!  News  in  comfort.  News  in 
value  and  smooth  performance. 
And  in  a  "deal”  on  your  present 
car  that  you’ll  find  easy  to  take! 

GET  THE  FACTS  AND 
YOU’LL  GET  A  FORD! 
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BALANCING 


nm  F09D  REMOVAL 


REPLENISHING  THE  SOIL 


OOD  pasture  is  cheap  feed  and  the  key  to  profit  in  livestock 
farming.  To  keep  pastures  good,  the  soil  must  be  replen- 
'ished  through  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Potash  should  be  included 
in  this  fertilizer  for  high  yields  and  the  best  proportion  of 
desirable  grasses  and  clover. 

Potash,  phosphorus,  and  calcium  are  lacking  in  most  pasture 
soils,  and  must  be  supplied  before  much  response  can  be  ex* 
pected  from  nitrogen.  Fertilizer  analyses  in  the  1:1:1  and  1:2:2 
ratios,  applied  in  amounts  to  supply  25*50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and 
50  lbs.  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
recommended. 

Consult  your  county  agent  or  experiment 

station  regarding  the  plant-food  needs  of  your 

soils.  See  your  fertilizer  dealer  or  manufacturer. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little 

^  ^  .  1  j  •  u-u  Write  us  for  free 

It  costs  to  include  the  right  booklet  “The  Cow 

amount  of  potash  in  your  pas* 

ture  fertilizers. 


and  Her  Pasture.” 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

INVESTMENT  BUILDING  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


DIBBLE'S 


Tested  Seed  Oats 

Oats  are  plentiful  this  year  —  But  don’t 
forget  that  the  increase  was  made  in 
the  com  belt!  Good  adapted  varietiefi 
for  the  northeast  are  still  in  demand. 
And  we  have  ample  supplies  for  quid, 
delivery,  at  right  prices. 

Reserve  yours  now.  Lenroc,  Cornellian 
or  this  heaviest,  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can  Oat  —  the 

DIBBLE  HEAVYWEIGHT 

Average  weight  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned— Screened — Graded. 

OUR  50th  ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG  FREE 

Tells  all  about  this  astounding  Oat, 
also  about 

Barley  -  Corn  -  Alfalfa  -  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

Free  Catalog,  Price  List,  Samples.  Write 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Hon^oye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  Beats  Them  All! 

Has  big  red  trnit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
you  a  trial  pkt  ol  this  Tomato  with  Beet. 

Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion  and  Radish,  also 
Garden  Pinks,  Larkspur,  Giant  Majlgold  & 

Dahlia  Zinnias :  all  10  lor  lOc  Canada  20c. 

■  Our  colored  catalog  of  Seeds, 

Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid  Com 
'  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Cou¬ 
pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in 
•  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  16,  RandolphrVvis. 


FREE! 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Field  grown  in  Nature’s  green¬ 
house,  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  Cabbage,  Onions. 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Potatoes.  Catalog  Free. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA. 


FREE 


1941  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds '»f  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  118,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Wm.  Marsh,  R.  No.  I,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  ALFALFA  SEED  as  low  as  $8.40  bushel. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  delivered  prices  on  Grimm. 
Cossack,  and  Ladak  Alfalfa;  Albotrea  and  other  Sweet 
Clovers;  Bromus,  Crested  Wheat  and  other  grasses;  Alsike 
and  Red  Clover.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


2uedito*t  ^0^ 


RECLAIMING  ASPARAGUS  BED 

What  is  the  average  life  of  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed?  Will  it  pay  to  try  to 
bring  a  badly  neglected  bed  back  in¬ 
to  production? 

An  asparagus  bed  should  last  around 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  although  it  is 
possible  to  keep  them  producing  as 
long  as  twenty  years.  It  is  not  easy 
to  bring  a  neglected  bed  back  into  pro¬ 
duction  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
takes  several  years  to  put  out  a  new 
bed  and  get  it  to  producing  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

I  suggest  that  you  set  out  a  new 
bed  this  spring,  and  that  you  plow  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  the  old  bed,  put  on 
a  good  heavy  application  of  manure, 
and  then  disc  over  the  piece  in  the 
spring  to  kill  as  many  weeds  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Particularly  with  a  small  patch, 
you  will  probably  get  enough  for  home 
use,  but  I  doubt  if  such  a  bed  could 
ever  be  very  profitable  if  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  asparagus  on  the  market. 


STERILIZE  SOIL  FOR  FLATS 

Is  there  a  quick,  easy  method  of 
controlling  the  disease  called  “damp¬ 
ing  off”  which  so  often  kills  our 
vegetable  plants  when  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  flats? 

Damping  off  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
growth  in  the  soil  which  can  be  killed 
by  sterilizing.  A  very  simple  way  is 
to  heat  the  soil,  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  grown,  in  the  oven.  Perhaps 
a  surer  way  is  to  take  the  soil  for 
growing  plants  and  mix  spoonfuls 
of  40  per  cent  formalin  with  a  bushel 
of  soil.  The  formalin  is  diluted  with 
five  or  six  parts  of  water,  sprinkled 
over  the  soil,  and  mixed  thoroughly 
W’ith  it.  Do  not  plant  seeds  in  this 
soil  until  at  least  24  hours  after  the 
formalin  has  been  added. 


QUICK  START  FOR  TRANS¬ 
PLANTS 

I  need  8or.ie  Information  about  a 
starter  solution  that  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  transplanting  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetable  crops.  W^hat  is 
it  made  of  and  how  is  it  used? 

From  two  to  four  pounds  of  a  very 
soluble,  complete  fertilizer  are  dissolv¬ 
ed  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  200  gallons  to  the 
acre  instead  of  the  water  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  added  when  crops  are  transplanted. 

The  fertilizer  to  be  used  as  a  starter 
solution  can  be  mixed  at  home,  but 
there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  it 
that  it  is  already  on  the  market  ready 
mixed. 

The  idea  of  a  starter  solution,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  to  give  the  plant 
a  start  by  providing  quickly  available 
plant  food  right  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  Naturally,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  all  of  the  fertilizer  in 
this  way,  but  very  careful  tests  have 
shown  that  the  use  of  a  starter  solu¬ 
tion  will  give  a  bigger  crop  than  ap- 
pljdng  all  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  usual 
manner. 
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TO  GROWERS 
WHO  MIX  BORDEAUX 


NICHOLS  “INSTANT”  COPPER  SULPHATE 
is  more  than  the  old  time  copper  sulphate  which 
has  always  been  used  for  Bordeaux.  Check  these 
10  points  carefully  and  see  why  Nichols  original 
Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sulphate 
really  has  “something  to  show  for  itself!’ 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulphate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety. 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  ...  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely.  Requires  no  agitation. 

4.  ECONOMY  .  .  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  .  .  .  99%  pure,  100%  efficient. 
Permits  quicker  use  of  fresh  solutions. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  'time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank. 

7.  REDUCES  EQUIPMENT  .  .  .  Eliminates  extra 
equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  stock  solutions. 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modern  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  quality  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quality. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 

—  proof  bags  and  steel-hooped  barrels, 

(5)  PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal- 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants.  » 


How  Soil  Erosion  Control 
Lessens  Highway  Costs 

{Continued  from  Page  9) 
of  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground 
where  it  is  needed  for  the  crops. 
Second,  the  maintenance  cost  of  the 
town  road  by  these  two  farms  has  been 
cut  drastically.  Third,  the  water  which 
the  diversion  ditches  carry  into  the 
woods  seeps  gradually  through  the  soil 
and  keeps  streams  running  the  year 


ORIGINAL  “INSTANT" 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%  +  PURE 


_  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  _ 

B Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sul- 
e  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
rSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
,PHATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and 
S’OHYDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 

_ e  for  your  copy  of  the  neio  Bordeaux  Booklet. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

REFINERS  OF  ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER 
>  Offices:  40  Wall  St.  New  York.  N.Y.  •  230  N  Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago  III 


SELECTED 

Noftkcin  Grown,  Hardy 
Oat$,  Corn,  Barley, 
Soy  Beans,  Clover, 
Pasture  Mixtures, 
Special  Grasses,  Etc. 


ADAPTED 

We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Seeds-Approved, 
Recomnriended  Varieties 
-All  Tested,  Tried 
and  True  To  Name. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Robson  Hybrids  —  Seneca  “60”,  Seneca 
Golden,  Carmelcross  and  Certified  Golden 
Cross  Bantam — yield  more  and  better  Sweet 
Corn  for  market  and  home  garden. 

Get  our  illustrated,  descriptive  vegetable, 
field  and  flower  seed  catalogue.  Mail  post¬ 
al  today. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  32,  Hall,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRIES 

f)  1  1/  Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
r  fkw  Describes  Best  Methods. 
•  xXA  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  Catakill. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

|I7  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1941 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name’’ 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar 
anteed. 

J.  ti.  :>HIVERS,  Box  A-21,  Allen,  Md 


Certified  Raspberries:  r/!r.rBSS;b.S 

Strawberrie.s,  Grapes,  AsparagiLS,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Sensation  Seed  Oats 

BARLEY  —  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  — CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEED  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Furnished  Modern  Home,  500  Hens 
And  equipment,  52a,  in  town:  6  rms.,  elec.  &.  bath,  hen 
houses  2n  X  100  &.  20  X  40,  automatic  drinking  fountains, 
cement  floors,  etc.:  only  $3000  complete,  terms:  pg.  61 
BIL,  l-Rtt  UAlALOli. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Cib 


97-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Seneca  Co.,  %  mile  from 
macadam  higiiway.  Public  services  include  school  bus. 
milk  truck,  phone  and  elec.  Attractive  and  sub.stantUl 
farmstead.  $4000.  Investigate  long-term  payment  VW- 
free  illustrated  description. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASft 
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around  instead  of  turning  them  into 
raging  torrents  one  season  ancf  into  dry 
beds  another. 

In  my  opinion,  this  type  of  erosion 
control  right  on  the  farm  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  dams  and  dikes  which  have  been 
advocated  and  sometimes  constructed; 
and  insofar  as  the  government  can  fur¬ 
nish  help,  erosion  control  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  and  a  distinct  contrast  to  many 
proposals  and  attempts  by  government 
agencies  to  save  agriculture. 

But  even  here,  both  government  and 
farmers  must  remem,ber  that  in  ero¬ 
sion  control  the  province  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  to  direct 
and  to  explain,  and  that  the  farmers 
themselves,  either  individually^  or  by 
banding  together,  must  assume  the 
burden  of  preventing  erosion  on  farm 
lands. — H.  L.  CosUne. 


Watch  the  Man  Who  Sells 
‘‘Cheap  Seed” 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
some  special  purpose,  as  for  example, 
when  growing  malting  barley.  Last 
year  some  lots  of  Wisconsin  No.  38 
barley  grown  for  sale  to  maltsters 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  barleys  and 
would  not  be  accepted  for  that  special 
purpose.  Variety  is  often  all-important. 

Local  Seed  Often  Good 

Look  out  for  alfalfa,  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy  seed  which  have  been  poorly 
cleaned,  which  you  can  readily  deter¬ 
mine  by  looking  at  the  tags  on  the 
bags  and  noting  the  percentage  of  weed 
seeds.  Such  tags  must  be  on  all  bags; 
and  if  such  statements  are  not  present, 
you  can  be  sure  that  such  seed,  if  sold 
for  seed  and  not  to  be  recleaned,  is  be¬ 
ing  offered,  exposed  or  sold  in  direct 
violation  of  the  seed  law.  Some  local 
lots  of  seed  are  excellent.  They  are 
of  adapted  varieties.  They  are  very 
clean  because  they  were  grown  on 
clean  fields.  Look  out  for  timothy 
seed  which  is  badly  fouled  with  yellow 
rocket,  sulfur  cinquefoil,  and  black 
plantain  seed,  because  these  will  give 
one  more  grief  and  trouble  than  can 
possibly  be  described. 

Sending  away  for  seeds,  especially 
to  an  unknown  source,  if  done  at  all, 
should  be  done  very  cautiously.  It 
should  be  done  only  on  one  condition — 
that  the  seed  as  delivered,  not  the  free 
samples  distributed,  be  subjected  to 
evei’y  test  before  you  pay  over  your 
hard-earned  money  and  thus  close  the 
deal.  It  is  true  that  the  newly-enacted 
Federal  Seed  Act  will  curb  many  shady 
practices,  but  it  can  never  take  the 
place  of  discretion.  It  cannot  safe¬ 
guard  the  farmer  from  getting  a  good 
crop  of  weeds  he  never  planned  for. 

The  best  seed  assurance,  if  you  do 
not  know  seeds,  is  to  know  your  seeds¬ 
man.  Know  exactly  what  you  are 
planting  even  if  you  get  the  seed  out 
of  your  own  bins.  Be  just  as  critical 
of  clover  seed  from  your  neighbor’s 
farm  as  from  any  seed  house,  re¬ 
membering  that  weeds  from  any  source 
are  equally  bad  and  that  some  weed 
seeds  live  in  the  soil  for  10,  20,  30  years 
and  more  to  plague  future  farmers. 

Take  no  chances  with  seed  of  ques¬ 
tionable  germination  or  foul  with 
disease.  Some  diseases  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  seed  treatment,  but  only 
strong  seed  can  give  an  even,  profit¬ 
able  crop.  If  any  question  arises  re¬ 
garding  any  lot  of  seed  you  propose 
to  use,  it  may  be  cheap  crop  insurance 
to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  seed 
testing  laboratory.  It  was  provided 
for  your  protection,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  are  yearly  taking  advantage 
of  the  services  available.  A  small  fee 
^^ust  be  charged  when  tests  are  made 
tor  purely  commercial  purposes,  but 
tests  are  gladly  made  free  when  the 
information  is  solely  for  the  sender’s 
own  guidance  or  information. 


Crimped  center  disks  mean  longer  life  and  less 
repair  expense  for  the  entire  machine.  This  10- 
foot  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Disk  Harrow  is 
being  pulled  by  a  TD-9  TracTracTor. 


There's  no  better  way  to  finish  off  your  land  McCormick-Deering  Peg-Tooth  Harrows  are 

before  planting  than  with  a  McCormick-  available  in  types  and  sizes  for  all  acre- 

Deering  Soil  Pulverizer.  The  9-foot  No.  56  ages.  Four-section  harrow  shown  here, 

is  shown  behind  a  7-foot  disk  harrow. 


AS  EVERY  good  farmer  knows,  the  first  step  toward  a 
Jl\,  bumper  crop  is  a  well-made  seedbed.  That’s  why 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  check  over  the  McCormick-Deering 
line  of  tillage  equipment  and  make  your  choice  from 
this  complete  line  of  tools.  You  can  coimt  on  them— 
they  will  make  every  minute  count  when  your  time 
and  work  is  most  valuable! 


Here's  a  real  job  of  tillaqe  by  a  Farmall-H 
and  3-section  McCormick-Deering  Spring- 
Tooth  Harrow. 


r 


Last  time  over  with  a  5-foot  McCormick- 
Deering  Tandem  Disk  Harrow  and  Farmall-B. 


Your  International  Harvester  dealer  can  give  you  all 
the  information  you’ll  need  on  McCormick-Deering 
tractor  and  horse-drawn  tools— disk  harrows,  peg-  and 
spring-tooth  harrows,  soil  pulverizers,  rotary  hoes,  field 
cultivators,  rod  weeders,  land  packers,  harrow-plows, 
stalk  cutters,  and  tractor  cultivators.  See  him  now  while 
you  have  time  or  write  for  a  tillage  tool  booklet. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinoia 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

TILLAGE  TOOLS 


D I  A  Kl  T  fruit  trees 

rLiMn  I  THIS  SPRING 

When  Western  New  York  trees,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  may  be  had  at 
Lowest  Prices  Ever,  also  Berry  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON. 
WILSON,  NEW  YORK, 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  Thirty  Years. 


INVENTORS 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book.  "How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion”  and  FREE  "Invention  Record"  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  counsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-B  Barrister  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Leslie  Scott,  R.  No.  2,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


=^ARRIS  SCCDS= 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Our  seeds,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for  years  insured  success  for  growers 
whose  seasons  are  short.  Such  seed  Is  more  hardy  end  vigorous  and  gives 
exceptional  results  wherever  grown. 

From  Coast  to  Coast 

"After  using  your  seeds  for  over  25  years,  I  honestly  believe  that  you  have 
the  very  finest  on  the  market." — Harry  M.  Townsend,  Palmer.  Mass. 

"When  the  Harris  Co.  put  their  approval  on  any  variety,  I  know  it’s  worth 
a  trial.  I  have  dealt  with  you  about  S  years  now  and  have  never  been  dis¬ 
appointed." — Harry  G.  h'reess,  Vega,  Wash. 

Send  For  Your  Catalog  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners  and_  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc., 43  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester, N.Y. 

— 1941  cATALOcuE  jww/ieodif  = 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


Almost  every  day,  questions 
have  to  be  faced  of  how  to  buy 
things  needed  for  farm  and  home 
most  profitably  and  economically. 
Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  Only  advertisements  of 
dependable  manufacturers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  They  are  guaranteed. 

To  get  the  advantage  of  this  guar¬ 
antee  you  must  say,  when  writing 
advertisers,  “I  saw  your  ad.  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 
And  when  you  write  advertisers, 
clip  the  coupon  and  say  you  saw 
the  ad  in 

AMERICAN  JlGRlCUmjRlSI 
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FOR  FIRESAFETY,  PERMANENCE  AND 


ECONOMY  BUILD  YOUR  BARN  OF 

CONCRETE  MASONRY 


If  you  want  your  new  barn  to  last  a  lifetime  with  little  or 
no  repairs,  build  it  of  concrete  masonry!  This  type  of 
barn  resists  fire,  weather,  decay  and  termites— is  sanitary 
and  vermin-proof— dry  and  comfortable— attractive  in 
appearance.  It  will  pay  you  dividends  in  healthier  stock 
and  bigger  milk  and  cream  checks. 

Concrete  masonry  gives  you  big  value  for  your  invest¬ 
ment.  The  large-si2ed  blocks  are  easy  to  lay;  save  labor 
and  mortar.  You’ll  find  concrete  masonry  ideal  for  dozens 
of  farm  uses.  We’ll  gladly  supply  free  booklets  showing 
you  how  to  build.  You  can  do  the  work  yourself,  or  hire 
a  good  mason  contractor. 

Paste  coupon  on  postcard  and  mail  for  literature  on  subjects  checked. 


PORTLAND,  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  K2C.1,  347  Madison  Ave.,New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  □  General  purpose  barns  □  Dairy  barns  □  Foundations  □  Basement  walls  □  Milk 
I  houses  □  Poultry  houses  □  Granaries  □  Hog  houses  □  Fireproof  homes. 

j  Name . . . . 

I  Address  or  R.  P.  D.  No . . . . 

I  City . . . State . 


^  GENE  AUTRY 
@  HOLSTER  SET 


GIVEN! 


A  genuine  Gene  Autry  Two^ _ 

Holster  Set  and  free  ring  are 
yours  without  cost  lor  simply 
selling  40  packs  American 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
at  10c  per  large  pack.  Write 
NOW  ior  seeds,  FREE  SINGING 
LARIAT,  and  BIG  GIFT  BOOK 
showing  70  prises  to  choose 
from.  SEND  NO  MONEY-Wl  TRUST  TOU. 

AmcricasSeeiiCo.,Uc,DiptT-2sLaitsttr,Pa.  I 


Helen  Sgroi,  R.  No.  3.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


This  year  we  purchased  a 
Prime,  ran  the  wires  over 
the  greater  part  of  our  300 
acre  farm.  We  ran  our  cat¬ 
tle  in  and  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  This  was  one 
of  the  best  investments  we 
have  made  this  year. 


R.  F.  Heilman,  Cleona,  Pa.,  proves 

You  can  fence  safely 


at  low  cost,  holding  all  stoc^ 
all  over  the  farm,  all  the  time,  with 


PRIME 


Electric  Fence  Controller 


High-line  models  approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters* 
Laboratories,  assuring  you  peace-of-mind.  Enjoy  those 
great  savings  of  time,  work,  and  money  .  .  .  Thou¬ 
sands  of  leading  farmers  rely  on  Prime,  cutting  costs 
of  fence,  feed,  pasture.  Also  battery  models — complete 
price  range.  Write  for  free 
colorful  catalog — or  see  your 
Prime  dealer  now.  The  Prime 
Mfg.  Co.  1669  S.  First  Street, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


-  ' 

with  a  Gehl  Cutter. 

Makes  grass  molasses  silage 
from  green  hay — no  curing  required. 

Means  60%  more  feed  per  acre,  no  risk  from  bad 
weather.  Automatic  pump  measures  flow  of 
molasses  in  proportion  to  feed.  Same  machine 
cuts  hayintomow.or  fills  silo  with  corn. 
Saves  work,  saves  storage  space,  reduces 
feeding  waste.  Valuable  Free  booklet 
on  hay  chopping  and  molasses  silage. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
429  Water  SL,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Beat  rising  costs! — Get  information  on 
Craine  silos  «ou)/  Send  for  free  folder 
describing  latest  improvements — new 
24-Square  Door  System,  with  25%  more 
hoops  at  no  extra  cost)  Find  out  ALL 
about  Korok  tile,  Natco  tile.Triple  Wall 
and  Wood  Stave  silos.  Drop  postal  to 
CRAINE,  Inc. 

231  Pine  Street,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


TO  SAVE 
MONEY! 


Get  Jim  Brown's  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOG 


and  compare  prices  on 
FENCING*PAINT*R00FING 
CLOTHING*TIRE$*BABYCHICKS 

and  many  other  Farm  and  Homo 
Needs!  My  prices  are  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid  and  Postpaid.  1,500,000  cus¬ 
tomers!  Join  them!  Write  for  new 
catalog  NOW! 

JIM  BROWN 

Dept.  3090,  Cleveland,  0^  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  nice  bunch  of  Jersey  heifers.  It  takes  care  to  raise  this  kind  but  it  pays. 


How  I  Raise  Calves 

By  EARL  BECKWITH, 

Tompkins  County,  N.Y.,  Jersey  Breeder 


The  ability  to  raise  calves  prop¬ 
erly  cannot  be  learned  entirely 
from  books  or  lectures.  Experience 
and  study  of  each  calf  as  an  individual 
are  equally  necessary.  If  you  have 
ever  had  the  experience  of  helping  to 
raise  seven  children  as  I  have,  you  well 
know  that  no  two  of  them  react  alike 
to  the  same  food  and  care.  Some 
breeds  of  cattle  are  more  hardy  than 
others  and  some  strains  of  t”  i  same 
breed  are  more  vigorous  than  others. 

Line  breeding  and  inbreeding  are 
practiced  by  many  of  us  who  breed 
dairy  cattle  in  order  to  intensify  cer¬ 
tain  wanted  characteristics.  If  this  is 
carried  too  far,  there  is  a  loss  of  vigor 
in  the  calves,  and  they  must  be  fed  with 
much  more  caution  than  out-crosses  of 
the  same  breed  or  crosses  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds. 

The  feeding  of  the  calf  starts  before 
its  birth.  The  feed  and  care  given  the 
pregnant  dam  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  start  of  a  calf  when  it  is  born. 

Give  Dam  a  Rest 

If  the  dam  has  previously  had  a  calf, 
give  her  a  six  or  eight  weeks  dry  period 
before  calving  again  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  reserve 
for  the  unborn  calf  and  still  build  up 
body  weight  for  her  next  lactation.  She 
should  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  a  little  every  day.  In  this 
period  feed  her  a  good  fitting  ration 
consisting  of  corn,  oats,  linseed  meal 
and  plenty  of  wheat  bran.  To  this  add 
2%  bone  meal,  1%  salt  and  10%  mo¬ 
lasses.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  give  a 
pint  more  of  molasses  a  day  on  top  of 
this. 

The  cow*  should  also  have  free  access 
to  salt,  bone  meal  and  feeding  lime  at 
all  times.  Do  not  mix  these  but  place 
them  in  separate  boxes  under  the  open 
basement  or  other  convenient  place 
where  she  can  help  herself  to  what  she 
wants  and  not  have  to  consume  a  lot 
of  salt  if  she  wants  only  the  bone  meal 
or  the  lime.  Other  minerals  or  iodine 
may  be  needed  in  certain  localities. 
Your  local  “Vet.”  or  your  State  College 
can  advise  you  on  this  point. 

A  freshening  ration  based  on  the  lat¬ 
est  scientific  knowledge  is  being  formu¬ 
lated  by  .one  of  the  leading  feed  com¬ 
panies  and  should  be  on  the  market 
before  long.  This  will  take  the  place  of 
the  regular  fitting  ration  now  used 
by  us. 

Disinfect  the  Navel 
Let  the  calf  be  born  in  a  clean,  dry, 
well  bedded  box  stall  that  has  been , 
previously  thoroughly  disinfected.  We 
try  to  be  present  when  the  calf  is  born 
and  disinfect  the  navel  of  the  calf  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  repeated 
again  the  next  day  or  until  the  navel 
string  is  dry. 

Before  the  calf  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  suck,  clean  the  cow’s  teats 
thoroughly  and  after  milking  several 
streams  from  each  teat  into  a  cup,  dip 


each  teat  in  a  chlorine  solution  made 
up  of  200  parts  p^r  million.  We  gen¬ 
erally  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  un¬ 
til  the  9th  or  10th  milking. 

We  generally  start  the  Jerseys  out 
with  2%  lbs.  of  whole  milk  and  %  lb. 
of  water  fed  twice  a  day  and  when  a 
few  days  old  increase  to  3  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1  lb.  of  water.  When  we  get  up 
to  4  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  feeding  we  hold 
it  there  and  just  increase  the  water. 
Then  start  decreasing  the  milk  gradu¬ 
ally  at  about  3  months  old.  At  5 
months  the  calf  is  on  clear  water. 
When  3  months  old  they  are  offered 
water  at  noon  with  the  chill  taken  off. 
(Temperature  about  65  to  70  de¬ 
grees  F.) 

In  feeding  calves  in  winter  months 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  add  a  little  cod- 
liver  oil  to  the  milk,  only  2  or  3  drops 
at  a  feeding  to  start  with,  till  they 
get  used  to  it. 

Handling  Digestive  Troubles 

Occasionally  a  calf  will  be  a  glutton 
and  eat  too  much,  causing  it  to  scour. 
If  this  happens,  take  the  calf  away  from 
the  dam  and  do  not  feed  again  for  20 
to  24  hours.  Then  feed  it  about  2^ 
lbs.  of  the  dam’s  milk  to  which  has 
been  added  %  to  %  lb.  of  water.  This 
should  be  as  near  body  temperature  as 
possible.  We  always  weigh  the  milk 
and  water  each  feeding. 

If  the  calf  continues  to  scour,  feed 
the  same  mixture  but  boil  it  till  it 
forms  a  scum  on  top.  Then  cool  'to 
body  temperature  and  feed.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  temperature  as  milk  too  cold 
or  too  hot  will  only  further  upset  the 
calf’s  .digestive  tract. 

If  this  fails  to  correct  the  trouble, 
give  it  %  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and 
5  grains  of  bismuth  sub-nitrate  in  pow¬ 
der  form.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the 
milk  and  put  the  bismuth  in  the  calf’s 
mouth,  well  back  on  the  tongue,  then 
feed  the  milk  and  soda.  The  bismuth . 
does  not  dissolve  readily,  and  this  is 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


“I  knew  Pop  wouldn’t  get  any  rab¬ 
bits  when  he  slipped  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  his  pocket” 
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Milkl  up-  to 

15  COWS 

PER  HOUR 

Now  get  faster,—^ 
cleaner  milking — 
up  to  IS  cows  per 
hour — with  this 
New  Hinman 
Standard  Milker. 

Its  low-vacuum — as 
low  as  10  inches — 
gives  more  natural,  gentler  milking. 
Avoids  nervous  tension.  Keeps  cows  re¬ 
laxed  and  stimulates  the  milk  flow.  En¬ 
courages  more  butterfat,  larger  profits. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Milks  cleaner.  Easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  clean.  Operates  on  any 
pipe  line. 


WR/rE  TODAY  for  FREE  Folder  — read 
what  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast  think 
about  the  new  Hinman  Standard  Milker. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida.  New  York 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog 
and  our  early-order  dis¬ 
counts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Agents  Wanted— Open  Territory 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


Having  Trouble 
With  ‘^Gargety 
Milk^and  % 


If  »o,  why  not  take  the  advice  of  men  who  know 
and  put  a  stop  to  it.  Thousands  of  Dairymen 
are  doing  so.  Why  not  talk  with  one  of  them? 
When  he  says  —  as  many  of  them  will  —  “MY 

herd  is  in  the  ko-ex-7  safety  zone.’* 

ask  him  WHY.  Ask  him  if  he  has  lost  a  single 
milk  shipment  since  he  started  using  the  KO-EX-7 
Plan.  Examine  every  udder  in  his  herd.  See  if 
you  can  find  a  “Bad  Quarter.’’  After  doing  this 
if  you  feel  you  would  like  to  put  YOUR  herd  in 
that  same  “Safety  Zone’’  write  STERLING  RE¬ 
SEARCH  CORP.,  Dept.  K,  775  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  and  let  us  tell  you  HOW.  A  penny  post 
card  is  all  it  costs,  so  write  today.  Don’t  wait 
until  another  quarter  goes  “BAD.”  The  %  kind 
DON’T  PAY  FEED  BILLS. 


A.  W.  Wheeler,  R.  2,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


FIRST  AID  TO  SICK  ANIMALS 


ESPECIALlf  CATTLE 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE 

literature 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 

LAXOTONE 


50c  and  $1.00  canS’-if  no  dealer  send  direct. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  INC. 

KVflcnANn  avenue  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 


you  saw  It  SI)  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
the  reason  for  giving  it  direct  in  the 
mouth.  Should  a  calf  develop  white 
scours,  call  a  ‘Vet.”  as  this  is  serious. 
It  is  very  contagious. 

Avoid  Overfeeding 

Do  not  overfeed.  More  calves  are 
ruined  by  over  feeding  than  under  feed¬ 
ing.  The  rule  generally  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  calves  is  to  give  one  pound  of  milk 
to  every  ten  pounds  of  weight  of  calf. 
Sometimes  a  calf  will  start  eating  bed¬ 
ding  before  its  stomach  can  handle  it 
and  indigestion  follows  quickly.  This 
can  be  controlled  by  putting  a  muzzle 
on  them. 

These  muzzles  are  constructed  of  fine 
mesh  hardware  cloth  soldered  on  a 
wire  ring  with  a  strap  attached  to 
hold  it  on.  A  card  addressed  to  Dr. 
Udall  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Ithaca,  will  bring  you  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  or  the  name  of  a  firm 
that  can  supply  these.  The  cost  is 
about  75  cents  to  $1.00  each. 

After  trying  skim  milk  powder,  and 
several  makes  of  calf  feeds  we  haVe  for 
several  years  had  better  success  with 
our  Jerseys  with  feeding  whole  milk 
mixed  with  water  than  any  other 
method  up  to  4  or  5  months  of  age. 
With  some  of  the  lower  testing  breeds 
the  whole  milk  would  be  all  right  up 
to  3  months,  then  start  replacing  some 
of  the  milk  with  water  until  at  5 
months  they  are  given  all  water. 

Feed  High-Quality  Roughage 

We  start  feeding  a  little  early  cut 
i  mixed  timothy  clover  and  alfalfa  hay 
and  a  small  amount  of  a  12%  fitting 
ration  as  soon  as  the  calf  will  consume 
them  which  is  as  a  rule  about  four  to 
five  weeks  old.  As  soon  as  the  calf 
gets  used  to  the  grain  we  give  it  all  it 
will  consume  without  causing  the 
manure  to  be  thin.  Should  they  start 
to  manure  thin  we  cut  the  grain  down 
a  little. 

Clear  alfalfa  or  clover  sometimes 
causes  digestive  trouble  so  we  prefer 
some  early  cut  timothy  in  the  rough- 
age.  Feed  only  bright,  clean  hay  free 
from  chaff. 

In  summer  we  turn  the  calves  out  in 
the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible  but 
furnish  shelter  and  a  darkened  place 
where  they  can  get  away  from  flies. 
We  also  spray  lightly  with  a  spray  that 
will  not  affect  the  skin. 

Pasture  at  Six  Months 

Calves  are  put  on  pasture  at  about 
6  months  and  fed  fitting  ration  twice 
a  day.  A  good  quality  of  dry  hay  is 
also  kept  available  in  a  rack.  We  gen¬ 
erally  start  feeding  a  little  grass  or 
partially-cured  hay  while  calves  are 
still  in  barn  before  turning  out  to  pas¬ 
ture. 

We  always  keep  our  calves  in  sep¬ 
arate  pens  until  they  are  practically 
off  the  milk  ration.  In  handling 
them  this  way  they  do  not  acquire  the 
sucking  habit,  thus  eliminating  one 
cause  of  blind  quarters  and  mastitis  in 
first  calf  heifers.  In  speaking  of  mas¬ 
titis  I  might  add  here,  never  feed  a 
calf  milk  from  a  cow  having  mastitis. 
Many  first  calf  heifers  have  been  found 
to  develop  mastitis  in  this  way. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  never  feed  a 
calf  milk  that  you  would  not  drink 
yourself. 

Wash  and  sterilize  calf  pails  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  you  would  your  milk  pails. 
Old  rusty  or  dented  calf  pails  cannot 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  or  properly 
i  sterilized.  Your  future  herd  will  con¬ 
sist  of  today’s  calves.  Give  them  a 
chance  and  if  they  have  proper  breed¬ 
ing  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your 
labor. 


HOW  SMART  ARE  YOU 


AS  A  WINTER  FEEDER? 


If  the  milkings  fall  below  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  better  look  again  at 
the  conditions  that  are  so 
common  with  cows  in  the 
months  when  off  pasture. 
Maybe  you  are  trying  to 
“make  water  run  uphill”  by 
giving  all  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  feed  .  .  .  and 
neglecting  the  cow’s 
bodily  machinery  that 
turns  feed  into  milk. 

When  cows  are  liv¬ 
ing  on  heavy  feeds, 
with  increased  grain, 
the  strain  on  DIGES¬ 
TION,  ASSIMILATION 
and  ELIMINATION  is 
multiplied.  Just  as 
high  speeds  in  a  motor 
consumes  more  oil  to 
maintain  smooth  performance, 
some  medicinal  aid  for  these  over¬ 
worked  organs  of  production  is 
demanded  if  milk-making  is  to  go 
along  apace  with  records  of  the 
warmer  months  . . .  when  open  air, 
exercise  and  succulent  food  are  all 
in  the  cow’s  favor. 

To  meet  the  added  strains  of 
modern  dairy  feeding  the  Kow- 
Kare  medicinal  supplement  is  an 
aid  thaf  smart  feeders  are  adopt¬ 
ing  .  .  .  especially  at  the  first  signs 


of  faltering  in  appetite  or  yield,  or 
for  cows  approaching  the  calving 
ordeal.  KOW-KARE  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Iron,  Iodine 
and  medicinal  herbs  long 
known  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fessions  for  their  Tonic, 
Stomachic,  Carmina¬ 
tive,  Laxative,  Diure¬ 
tic,  Alterative  and 
Stimulative  action. 
The  action  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  is  all  aimed 
at  supporting  the  vital 
organs  where  produc¬ 
tion  strains  fall  heavi¬ 
est,  and  promoting 
a  degree  of  disease- 
resistance  sorely  need¬ 
ed  during  the  barn¬ 
feeding  months. 

It  will  pay  you  to  add  Kow- 
Kare  to  the  feeds  .  .  .  regularly 
or  periodically  as  conditions 
seem  to  warrant.  Full  directions 
appear  on  each  package.  To  fol¬ 
low  this  suggestion  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  your  own  peace  of  mind  by 
promoting  cow  health  for  its 
bearing  on  profits.  Kow-Kare  is 
sold  generally  in  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores.  If  ordered  by 
mail,  $1.25  large  size,  65^  medium 
size,  postpaid. 


FREE  Cow  Book 


Illustrated  32-page  trea¬ 
tise  on  cow  ailments. 
Written  by  an  eminent 
veterinarian;  tells  how 
to  treat  threatening  dis¬ 
orders  by  simple  home 
measures.  Contains, 
also,  feed  charts  fitted  to 
different  types  of  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and 
silage. 


KOW  KARE 

THE^^f^AND  CONDITIONER 


BAG  BALM  —  Most  widely  used  ointment  for 
Caked  Bag,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  Just  right  in  stiff¬ 
ness  to  stay  antiseptic  on  contact.  10  ounces,  60^. 

BAG  BALM  DILATOR S  —  only  smooth  ivory¬ 
like  dilator,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment  and 
having  “flutes”  to  carry  healing  ointment  into 
the  injured  teat.  Flexible.  25,  in  ointment  6Qt. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  12,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


OTHER  D.  A.  C.  PRODUCTS 


ui 


Protection 
Asainst 
Fire!  StormI 
Wastel 
and  Timet 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

The  surest  way,  with  World’s  Safest  Silo 
— the  time-tested  Marietta.  Buill-lo- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce- 
ment  Scaled.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doors. 

.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  by  the  food  ved' 
ties  it  SAVES.  .  ,  Wrilj 
today. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0.  r>eDt.  AA. 


GOATS 


IVTITf  IT  Bred  to  freshen  In  February. 

1V11JL.IV  1  O.  PONY  FARM.  Hirnrod,  N.Y. 


..THE  OLD  TIMER 

has  been  in  continuous  man¬ 
ufacture  and  satisfactory  use  for 
over  3 1  years  .  .  Is  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  erected  -  extended  -  used 
-  kept  up ..  1 940  model  has  new  tight¬ 
ness,  strength,  plus  new  resistance  to^ 
corrosive  ensilage  action  .  .  Ask  now 
for  full  information  on  Special  LOW  ^ 
CES  and  receive  your  copy 
‘Feeds  and  Feeding”  ^REE! 

122  Warder  St. 
ment  Vv* Springfield, Ohio 


(104)  16 
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The  Fastest,  Gentlest, 
and  Dryest  Milker  in 


Universal's  25  Years  of 
Experience  Building 
Milking  Machines 


Univerjal 


New.  ••  MILKING  SPEED 


« 


I 

I 


Milks  from  12  to  15  cows  per  hour.with  o 
single  unit.  Gets  ALL  the  milk  .  .  .  less  strip¬ 
ping  .  .  .  stimulates  milk  flow. 

New  •  • .  LOWER  VACUUM 

Milks  with  only  10  inches  of  vacuum  and  fa¬ 
mous  Universal  natural  action.  Gentle  and 
soothing  to  the  cow. 

New..  .CONSTRUCTION 

New  teat  cups — new  pulsator — new  milk  claw—, 
new  pail  — and  many  other  features  designed 
for  still  greater  efficiency  and  dependability. 

Poste  this  handy  coupon  an  the  STAMP  side  of  a  penny 
postal — sign  and  mail.  No  address  needed.  Saves  you  2c. 


Please  send  me  literature  about  the  new  Uni¬ 
versal  Short-Tube  Milker.  1  milk  (  )  cows. 

THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

. 

Dept.  AA 

Syracuse,  New  York  ^ 

rj 

AT  THE  MOMENT  Of 
PURCHASE  HAVE  YOUR 


OXlOCKl/f/A*; 

^ounc  Tti  g 

C0ffC€f.?O>f 


.  .  .  .  this  means  fresh  A&P 
coffee  that  will  be  ground  ex¬ 
actly  right  for  your  coffee  pot. 

NOW  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  HISTORY 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERiCAN  AGRICULTURiST. 


H.  F.  Van  Horn,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


Write  forFRKE.bifi  1941  Paffc  Pafalna 

all  Makes.  Tremendous  S  fatior  r  drib  \.,diaiOg, 

Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


Stewart 

SHEARMASTER 


DOES  A  QUICK,  SLICK  JOB 

Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the  fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster.  Powerful  ball¬ 
bearing,  fan-cooled  motor  inside  the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle — diameter  barely  2  inches.  Designed  for 
farm  flock  shearing.  New  professional  type  tension  control.  Removes  fleece  from  sheep  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  second  cuts.  Longer  fibre  wool  grades  better — brings  more  money.  Saves  time — work.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly  in  extra  wool  secured.  Shearmaster,  complete  with  2  combs  and  4  cutters,  only  $24.95  at  your 
dealer  s  or  send  Us  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  new  Stewart  bulletin,  “Harvesting  the  Farm 
Flock  Wool  Crop,”  and  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Dept.  2,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Ill. 
S2  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


Hecu&end  *^alk  Hcxh 


FARM  NEEDS  THEM,  TOO 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled,  “Draft  Boards  Must  Help 
Farmers,”  and  also  your  editor’s  note. 
I  believe  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers 
who  are  confronted  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  and  are  tremendously  concerned 
but  feel  helpless  in  getting  anything 
done  about  it. 

How  can  farmers,  middle-aged  and 
broken  in  health,  carry  on  when  they 
put  our  sons  in  training  camps?  These 
sons  have  sacrificed  in  many  ways  to 
stay  on  the  farm  because  they  were 
needed. 

Everything  farmers  and  their  sons 
have  is  usually  invested  in  their  farm, 
stock  and  equipment.  If  our  farm  boys 
are  drafted,  many  of  us  will  just  have 
to  close  up  for  we  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  our  taxes.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  farm  help  here,  even  for  a 
few  days. — H.  E.  G.,  New  York. 

ONE  WAY  TO  PICK  A  COW 

While  looking  over  the  pages  of  an 
old  encyclopedia  published  in  1833  and 
edited  by  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  i  found 
the  following  I  thought  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers: 

“The  criteria  of  a  beautiful  cow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  McKinson,  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  : 

She’s  long  in  her  face,  she’s  fine  in  her 
horn. 

She’ll  quickly  get  fat  without  cake  or 
corn. 

She’s  clear  in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her 
chine. 

She’s  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her 
loin. 

She’s  broad  in  her  ribs  and  long  in 
her  rump. 

Straight  and  flat  back  with  never  a 
hump, 

She’s  wide  in  her  hips  and  calm  in  her 
eyes. 

She’s  fine  in  her  shoulders  and  thin  in 
her  thighs. 

She’s  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  in' 
her  tail. 

She’s  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at 
the  pail; 

She’s  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin. 
She’s  a  Grazier’s  without  and  a  Butch¬ 
er’s  within.” 

— Mrs.  A.  L.  B.,  Maine. 

- A.A. - 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  CHURCH 

These  little  humorous  events  happen¬ 
ed  in  a  church  near  my  home.  'The 
first  happened  at  a  watch  meeting 
when  I  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age. 

It  was  unseasonably  warm  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  with  a  good  furnace 
fire  going  some  latent  insect  life  was 
awakened.  A  very  staid,  precise  man 
had  stood  up  to  give  testimony.  Hav¬ 
ing  finished,  he  very  slowly  and  grace¬ 
fully  sank  to  his  seat,  but  with  a  gasp 
quickly  rose  to  his  full  height,  with  his 
hand  pressed  to  the  spot  which  had 
come  in  contact  with  a  wasp,  complete¬ 
ly  misplacing  his  dignity. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  a  new 
minister  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
congregation  was  preaching  his  first 
sermon.  In  the  congregation  was  a 
man  of  about  60  (a  recent  bridegroom) 
and  his  bride  of  40.  When  he  left  on 
his  honeymoon  he  was  quite  gray¬ 
haired,  but  came  back  with  a  head  of 
raven-black  hair.  The  minister  in  driv¬ 
ing  home  the  truth  of  his  discourse, 
used  gestures,  and  pointing  accident¬ 
ally  of  course  at  the  bridegroom,  shout¬ 
ed:  “You  can  color  your  hair  but  it  will 
not  matter,  everyone  will  know  you 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

-  -  - 

are  growing  old!”  Imagine  the  mini¬ 
ster’s  surprise  to  see  smiles  appear  on 
everyone’s  face  except  the  bridal  pair. 

Another  newly  married  couple,  a 
widower  of  70  and  an  old  maid  of  60, 
attended  a  class  meeting  in  the  same 
church  and  when  it  came  time  to 
choose  or  start  a  hymn,  everyone  was 
surprised  to  have  the  former  spinster, 
triumphantly  start  singing,  “This  is 
the  way  I  long  have  sought,  and  mourn¬ 
ed  because  I  found  him  out!” 

Maybe,  Mr.  Eastman,  these  happen¬ 
ings  aren’t  what  you  had  in  mind,  but 
perhaps  you  personally  get  a  chuckle 
out  of  these  incidents  which  really 
happened  at  the  little  old  church  at 
Caughdenoy  many  years  ago.  —  Mrs. 
C.  H.  C. 

- a.a. - 

“KIDDING”  THE  PROFESSOR 

Reading  in  Professor  Work’s  column 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  about 
the  remarkable  event  of  ploughing  the 
professor’s  50’  x  50’  garden  plot  with  a 
team  of  horses  fills  me  with  awe  and 
astonishment!  Surely,  doing  a  good  job 
of  ploughing  a  garden  plot  not  much 
larger  than  a  living  room  is  a  feat  de¬ 
serving  mention  and  admiration. 

However,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  it  ever  occurred  to  the  learned 
professor  that  such  a  plot  could  be 
spaded  by  hand.  True,  such  a  prosaic 
occupation  as  spading  would  rob  the 
annual  event  of  some  of  its  romance. 
There  still  might  be  reminiscenses  of 
childhood  days,  but  where  would  be  the 
stimulating  fragrance  of  working 
horses  or  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
neighborhood  watching  to  see  the  farm 
returning  to  the  city. 

Still,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
worthy  professor  that  there  are  com¬ 
pensating  factors.  First  of  all,  spading 
a  garden  by  hand  never  leaves  a  dead 
furrow  to  worry  about.  Then,  too,  spad¬ 
ing  actually  is  a  healthful  occupation, 
especially  for  those  who  do  most  of 
their  work  in  a  sedentary  position. 
Last,  not  least,  think  of  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  will  come  over  you 
when  from  the  last  furrow  you  look 
back  to  the  far  edge  of  the  garden, 
realizing  the  work  was  done  by  your 
own  hands — a  true  gardener.— H.  P. 

Editor’s  Note:  —  We  are  saving  a 
corner  in  the  next  issue  in  case  Paul 
wants  to  defend  himself. 


“It’s  a  habit  I  started  at  home 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  breaik  my¬ 
self  of  it!” 


Time  and  again,  American  farmers  in  their  fight  for  A 
LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK  have  been  deserted  by  men 
of  their  own  side  .  .  .  have  felt  their  own  ship  sinking  beneath 
their  feet  .  .  .  but  by  dauntless  courage  and  leadership  have 
won  out  in  the  end. 


<r 

m  HROUGH  September  dusk  falling  over  the  North 
Sea,  three  American  men-of-war  were  chasing 
V— a  fleet  of  merchantmen  off  Flamborough  Head. 
The  year  was  1779.  C ommander  John  Paul  Jones  commanded 
the  American  squadron.  Flying  a  signal  for  his  three  ships 
to  form  for  battle,  he  closed  with  the  larger  of  two  warships 
convoying  the  fleet.  Bi^t  there  was  a  jealous,  mutinous  captain 
on  one  of  the  A  merican  ships.  Instead  of  obeying  the  order, 
he  sailed  away,  just  as  J ones’  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,” 
fired  its  first  broadside.  That  was  at  7  o’clock.  Before  10, 
Jones  was  in  distress.  His  ship  was  sinking.  Most  of  his  guns 
were  out  of  action.  W ounded  men  among  his  crew  were  crying 
for  quarter.  But  Jones  maneuvered  alongside  the  enemy  and 
lashed  his  sinking  ship  to  the  enemy’s  spars.  At  10:30  the 
mutinous  American  captain  returned.  Instead  of  helping 
Jones,  he  fired  broadside  after  broadside  into  the  ”Bon 
Homme  Richard,”  killing  many  of  Jones’  best  men.  “Do  you 
surrender?”  cried  the  enemy  commander,  surprised  at  the 
turn  of  events.  “Surrender?”  snorted  J ones — “I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight!”  He  dragged  another  cannon  from  the  lee 
rail  and  directed  its  fire  at  the  enemy’s  main  mast.  And  just 
before  that  mast  came  crashing  down,  the  enemy  commander 
struck  his  own  colors,  Jones  left  his  own  sinking  ship  and 
climbed  aboard — victorious  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  that  refused  to  accept  defeat. 


One  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
farmers  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  been  the  example  it 
has  set — the  courage  and  determination  of  its  membership — 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  oppression  and  aggression.  Again  and 
again  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  answered  the  demand  that 
it  surrender  farmers’  rights  and  liberties, by  the  defiant  cry — 
“We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.’’  Other  farmer  co-operatives 
hav^e  rallied  to  that  cry  until  at  last  farmers  realize  the  strength 
that  lies  in  their  organizations.  And  even  though  some  of  th© 
things  they  have  fought  for  seem  to  be  sinking  beneath  their 
feet  today,  they  are  not  dismayed.  Let  the  mutinous  desert, 
let  the  weak  cry  for  quarter  if  they  will,  BUT  “we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight.’’  In  the  end  organized  farmers  will  win, 
and  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK  will  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  every  farm  home. 


★  ★  ★ 


"I  wanted  opportunity. . .  I  wanted 
room  to  breathe . . .  that’s  why  I 
came  to  America”  —John  Nyholt 


League-member  John  Nyholt  is  a  bachelor.  He  lives 
on  a  100-acre  farm  near  Honeoye  Falls.  The  home  is 
cozy.  The  barn  is  neat  and  snug,  with  a  tile  silo.  And  the 
milkhouse  is  as  clean  as  a  parlor.  Seventeen  years  ago, 
Nyholt  came  to  America  from  Holland. 


In  his  own  words:  “Holland  seemed  to 
be  crowded.  America  seemed  to  be  the 
land  of  opportunity.  And  I  wanted  room 
to  breathe. 


“We  believe  in  co-operation  in  Holland. 
For  25  years  my  brother  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  a  co-operative  plant  which  sells 
cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk  and  other 
products.  The  produce  went  to  many 
lands.  But  you  rent  a  farm  differently 
there  than  in  this  country.  You  make  a 
bid  and  the  one  who  offers  the  most 
money  gets  the  land.  It’s  just  too  bad  if 
you  can’t  meet  the  payments.” 


# 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 


J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 


The  Wait  Farms, 
Auburn,  New  York. 


Stock  advertised  in  this  space 
in  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  sold. 

Will  be  back  soon  with  new  offerings.  Watch  thisspace. 

FAIMYAIM  FARMS 

C.  C.  BENNETT,  HOMER.  N.  Y. _ 

|7-_  Cola.  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
•a  or  Oalc .  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhili  Dairy  Farm,  pAul  ’"Iterusky. 
For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG,  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  «&:  Son, 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4”o  “Invincible”  daught¬ 
ers  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  port  piain'^'‘’NS. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carloan  Lots. 

E  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 
Baby  Sons  of  Montvic  Pathfinder, 

leading  sire  of  Type,  Test  and  Production.  Also  sons  of 
SPRINGBANK  ARISTOCRAT  IDEAL,  son  of 
Springbank  Abbekerk  Adeline.  1144  fat,  3.8  test. 


F.  C.  WHITNEY, 


ILION,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited 

Negative 

350  head 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE: 

May  Royal's  Holliston  130308  105  AR  Daughters  in¬ 
cluding  TARBELL  FARMS  Royal  Lenda  467961  20508.9 
lbs.  Milk,  1109.0  lbs.  Fat,  World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  'Tr. 
Old.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  great  sire  for  sale  — 
also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 
CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 
Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET¬ 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y..  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  your  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  Just  that,  whv  don’t  you? 
Write  soon  or  come  and  see. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, 
DELHI,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  at  reasonable  prices.  Registered  Guernsey 
Bred  HelfM’S.  Also  a  few  Bulls,  breeding  age,  at  a 
bargain. 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires.  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Add  a  MONEY  MAKER  to  your  Jersey 
Herd.  Buy  a  Merldale  bull  calf.  Herd 
famo'us  for  Island  type  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  For  pedigrees  and  prices,  write 

Meridale  Farms,  MeredTth,  n.  y. 


cu  jcrscys  season  D.H.I. A.  test  8396 
lbs.  milk  and  404  lbs.  fat.  Also  one  heifer  calf  three 
months.  Tested  for  Bangs,  Mastitis  and  T.B.  We  are 
in  need  of  room.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Quaker  Ridge, 
R.F.D.,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  M.  STENDER. 
Supt. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 

Cows  and  heifer  calves.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Ap- 
proved.  Cow-testjng  association  herd  average  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1027  lbs.  milk — 41.2  lbs.  fat  for  16  cows. 

Merle  E.  Newton,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms,  °maryla°n'd^ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Five  thickset,  short-legged  bulls  from  10  to  17  months 
old.  Registered-Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats,  awarded 
1st  at  1941  Seed  Show.  Seneca  Soybeans. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES.  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Several  year¬ 
lings,  Allies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians,  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 

M/SC.  UVESTOCK 

Glengeran  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  young  purebred 
HAMPSHIRE  GILTS  AND  BOARS. 
Percheron  Stallion  Foal  by  Kalix. 
Two  3-year  old  fillies  by  Belmont’s  Captain. 

MRS.  E.  H.  GERAN,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

r'ARI  14  r'RAV  phone  h-63.  west 
L-AKL.  ri.  IjKA  I ,  liberty,  ohio. 

s  w7ne 


Sale 


twenty-third  ANNUAL  AUCTION  SALE  OF 

POLAND  CHINA  BRED 
GILTS  and  FALL  BOARS 

The  proliAc,  easy  feeding,  quick  developing  kind, 
now  mostly  in  demand. 

MARCH  1,  1941.  Write  for  catalog. 

Greenfield  Farms,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 


DOGS 


Blue  Ribbon  Kennels  —  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  ALL  BREEDS  OF  HEALTHY  PUPPIES, 
FOR  WHOLESALE  ORDERS. 

Stamp  please.  Get  my  1941  price  list  on  all  popular 
breeds  and  while  they  last  I  will  send  along  one  32-page 
dog  book  to  all  sending  a  dime  for  handling  and  postage. 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga,  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certiAed)  Katahdin,  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 

29-3  CORN 

Cornell  11,  Westhranoh  Sweepstakes  Corn:  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Maiichu  Soyhean.s:  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn ;  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS.  LUDLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 
HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS.  HOUMA  KATAHDINS.  CHIP- 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS.  BURBANKS,  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

"BRED  TO  LAY  —  LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  ,t5aca;n.y. 

quality'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart, N.Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 

Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Dabcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Walsh,  R.  I,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  last  growth  and  hign 
production.  All  breeders  bioodtested  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  „*qq,ftrwn^^’N.  Y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

Tel.  51 F4, 
BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROGERS  FARMS, 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bioodtested  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State’s  Largest 
U.S.R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm 

Approved  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeding  Cock- 
,  erels  from  hens  laying  250  to  327  eggs;  Sires’ 
dams  300  to  329  eggs. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS, 

Mew  tXampshires 

My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Layers 
of  Large  Itrown  ISggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Broody,  Fast  Complete  Feathering. 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


McLOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

Properly  bred  for  Beauty.  Production,  Longevity. 
7-time  New  York  R.O.P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Circular. 

Chatham  Center, 


McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm, 


New  York. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


,  PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 

/imniPr  ^  free  white  leghorns,  reds 
fclllllllCI  o  rock-red  cross. 

100%  SATISFACTiuim  ouaRAniEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupv^lle.  n.  v 


FISHER’S 
Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

are  the  result  of  over  40  years  OF  oper 
ATING  a  breeder-hatchery.  2,500  layers 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGH 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BBEEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Catalog, 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON.  ODESSA.  N.  Y. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  .strain  is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedl- 
gree.s  back  of  every  male  used.  I’uUorum  clean  flock.  No 
rcactor.s.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


27  YEARS  WORK  BREEDING 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  for  LivabUity,  Production  type,  Largt 
Egg  Size  and  Excellent  Egg  Color  and  Quality. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y, 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breed 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock' 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
R.O.P.  matings.  Pullorum  tested,  carry 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y 


Rice’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

White  Leg'horns  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock  i 
5000  Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


SOUTH  DAYTON, 


NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  and  Ne« 
J  Hampshires.  U.  S.  Approved.  Progenj 
test  and  family  test  breeding  program.  Pullorum  clean, 
Write  for  circular. 

HFRAT  n  ROITF  elmcliffe  farm, 

TIVOLI.  NEW  YORK, 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Flw 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  OrpingtonL 
Minorcas,  Bed-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P. —  N.  Y.  U.  S,  CERTIFIED 
LARGE  LAYING  LEG HOR NS  — H  ATCH I NG  EGGS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumans“burg,’  n. 


GUINEAS 


Money  in  Guineas! 

Send  for  folder  and  bargain  list. 

TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  Y, 


HATCHING  EGGS 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Barred  Rocks,  Bred  to  Lay,  Large  Egg  Strain. 
Blood  tested.  360  —  JI2.50.  Breeding  Cockerels. 
May  hatched  from  26-28  oz.  eggs.  $2.00  each. 

A-  J.  DAY,  R.D.  4,  AUBURN,  N.  I 


HAY 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  I 


FOR  SALE  — 

Choice  first  and  second  cutting  alfalbi 

Also  Wheat  and  Oat  Straw. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON,  HOLCOMB,  N.  I 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  Inch  or  one  half  inch  .space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
Other  Saturday.  Copy  mast  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Jieparnnent.  liox  ,514.  Ithaca. 
New  York.  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis— Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Cbitl 
advertising  accepted.  .  .isd 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18:  Feb.  I.  15;  March  I,  15,  29:  '/j  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $2»" 

2nd  Quarter  April  12.  26;  May  10,  24:  June  7,  21:  'A  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues 

3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Aug.  2.  16,  30;  Sept.  13,  27:  'A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22;  Doc.  6,  20:  'A  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  one  inch  for  6  issues 
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Dr.  Naylors 

i  MEDICATED 

I  Teat  Dilators 


Safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  and 
saturated  with  the  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  they  are  packed. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  surface 
of  soft  absorbent  texture  which  fits 
either  large  or  .small  teats  without 
overstretching  or  tearing  and  which 
carries  the  medication  INTO  teat 
canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in  its 
natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Large  Pkg.  (48  Dilators)  SI. 00 

Trial  Pkg.  (1 8  Dilators)  .50 


Udder  Balm 


ANTISEPTIC 
ointment  (or 
udder  and  teats. 

The  same  soothing, 
softening  and 
absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  are  packed. 

Reduces  congestion. 

Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing.  _ 

8  ozs.  5Qe 

Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  ..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


Martin  Christian,  R.  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 


HONEY 


CHOICE  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

to  lbs.,  $1.60;  5  lbs..  90c.;  buckwheat.  10  lbs.,  $1.40; 
5  lbs.,  80c  postpaid.  60  lbs.  clover.  $4.80:  buckwheat. 
$3.90  here,  liquid. 

HARRY  T.  GABLE,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 

> 

UrtMlT'V.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  $4.50.  Buckwheat. 

1  .  j3,3o.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid,  lo  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND.  85c— 10  POUND,  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  108  Acres, 

BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  HOUSE,  WOODS. 
HARD  SURFACED  ROAD. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Karikka, 

127  COLLEGE  AVE., _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  RENT: 

130  Acre  Dairy  and  Potato  Farm 

ON  SHARES.  PART  EQUIPMENT.  ELECTRICITY. 
Write 

BEN  BRADLEY,  SPENCER,  N.  Y. 


HOME  FOR  SALE 
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DOWN  THE 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Home 

in  Southern  New  York  village.  Large  living  room,  din¬ 
ing  room,  breakfast  nook,  kitchen  equipped  electric 
range  and  refrigerator,  automatic  oil  heat,  3  bedrooms 
and  bath  second  floor,  concrete  basement,  laundry  room. 
Oak  finish  throughout.  Large  landscaped  corner  lot 
in  fine  neighborhood.  Low  taxes.  Just  the  place  for 
retired  people  who  like  to  take  part  in  village  activi¬ 
ties.  Write 

Box  514-E-  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted:  Middle-aged  farmer  and  wife 

to  care  for  farm  at  the  toot  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Give  full  particulars.  All  modern  conveniences. 

Box  514-M,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

FARMHAND:  Good  man  at  milking 

and  stripping.  Single.  Steady  year-round  employment. 
Good  table.  Single  room  with  shower  and  toilet  adjoin¬ 
ing.  State  age,  height,  weight,  religion,  salary  expected. 

P-  0.  Box  1041,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


B>-  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 

Livestock  is  making  money.  Just 
once  in  a  while,  now,  there  comes 
to  our  attention  a  pathetic  situation, 
as  when  some  old  couple  come  into 
this  market  with  an  ill-bred,  ill-housed 
and  ill-fed  animal.  You  know  their 
story,  so  why  go  into  that  ?  They 
simply  have  not  “been  around.” 

We  are  prone  to  criticize  our  young 
people  for  “getting  around”  so  much. 
They,  nevertheless,  not  only  walked  off 
with  all  the  livestock  honors  at  our 
County  and  State  Fairs,  but  also  at  our 
big  winter  livestock  shows  in  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago.  In  our  work  here, 
never  do  we  have  to  be  sorry  for  the 
young  people,  former  or  present  4-H 
or  F.F.A.  boys  and  girls.  They  know 
what  their  animals  should  be,  they 
know  what  they  have  got,  and  they 
know  “why.”  They  also  know  that  it 
costs  but  little  more  to  have  a  really 
marketable  animal,  and  if  their  animals 
aren’t  that  way,  we  don’t  see  them 
until  they  are.  The  difference  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  going  back  on  our  farms 
is  tremendous. 

With  our  young  people  like  that,  how 
can  we  talk  of  revolution,  chaos,  and 
the  end  of  civilization?  This  European 
thing  isn’t  working  out  as  “old  heads” 
predicted;  France  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  conquered  but  they  are  not 
“licked”  as  anticipated.  When  this 
thing  is  all  over,  the  dictators  will  be 
out,  the  young  people  will  set  up  free 
governments,  and  they  won’t  be  com¬ 
munistic  either.  Here  in  this  country 
we  have  69  billion  dollars  in  our  pock¬ 
ets  and  bank  accounts,  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord,  and  it  is  13  billion  more  than  in 
the  1928-29  period  when  live  cattle 
were  bringing  $2  a  cwt.  more  than  they 
are  now,  hogs  $3.50  more,  and  lambs 
$6  to  $7  more.  While  we  are  afraid 
of  the  “big  bad  wolf,”  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  “puffing  and  puffing”  and  will 
surely  break  our  pessimism  down. 

The  young  farmer  today  is  talking 
production  adjustment,  not  production 
reduction.  If  their  farms  aren’t  pro¬ 
ducing  potatoes,  cabbage,  milk,  etc.,  at 
a  fair  profit,  they  are  finding  out  what 
they  will  produce  at  a  profit.  They 
realize  their  geographical  position  here 
in  the  Northeast  assures  them  a  de¬ 
mand  for  something  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  marketed  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  anywhere  else. 

A  shining  example  is  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  lies  east  of  Rochester. 
Things  were  not  going  so  well  there,  so 
along  about  1937  some  of  their  young 
and  energetic  farm  owners  went  into 
beef  cattle.  In  1939  274  beof  calves  were 
bom  just  on  Beef-Club  members’  farms. 


In  1940,  348  beef  calves  were  born,  and 
this  year  514  are  expected.  They  were 
born  to  33  Hereford  breeders,  18  Aber- 
deen-Angus  and  6  Shorthorn  breeders. 
Last  week  Friday,  in  a  blizzard,  51 
Wayne  County  men  went  on  one  of  the 
first  real  beef-cattle  tours  in  this  state. 
They  looked  over  each  man’s  herd,  ap¬ 
praised  the  various  things  he  was  do¬ 
ing,  and  with  Professor  Hinman  from 
Cornell,  and  Bob  Martin  from  this 
market,  along  they  couldn’t  go  wrong. 
Those  people  are  “getting  around,”  and 
future  generations  may  run  into  a 
shortage  of  trees  in  Wayne  County, 
particularly  if  Mort  Adams  continues 
as  coimty  agent. 


Emergency  Crop  and  Feed 
Loans 

Emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  for 
1941  are  now  available  to  farmers  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  part  of  the  regular  loan  program 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
enable  farmers  to  file  their  applica¬ 
tions  early  and  arrange  their  season’s 
program,  according  to  the  Emergency 
Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Office,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

These  loans  will  be  made,  as  in  the 
past,  only  to  farmers  whose  cash  re¬ 
quirements  are  small  and  who  cannot 
obtain  a  loan  from  any  other  source, 
including  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions.  The  money  loaned  will  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  applicant’s  necessary  cash 
needs  in  preparing  and  cultivating  his 
1941  crops  or  in  purchasing  or  produc¬ 
ing  feed  for  his  livestock. 

Borrowers  who  obtain  loans  for  the 
production  of  cash  crops  are  required 
to  give  as  security  a  first  lien  on  the 
crop  financed,  or  in  the  case  of  loans 
for  the  purchase  or  production  of  feed 
for  livestock,  a  first  lien  on  the  live¬ 
stock  to  be  fed.  Checks  will  be  issued 
on  approved  applications  when  funds 
are  required.  Further  details  on  the 
loans  and  their  uses  may  be  obtained 
from  the  field  supervisors  and  county 
agricultural  agents. 


Two  Hints  for  Better  Seedings 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
type  of  hand  seeder,  and  then  covering, 
or  not  covering,  depending  on  condi¬ 
tions  as  previously  mentioned. 

Some  people  are  much  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  cultipacker  method.  This 
consists  of:  (1)  using  a  cultipacker  or 
corrugated  roller  after  the  grain  crop 
has  been  sown;  (2)  sowing  the  grass 
seed  broadcast  by  any  convenient  meth¬ 
od;  (3)  running  a  harrow  or  weeder 
lightly  crosswise  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  roller  or  cultipacker  was 
first  driven.  If  the  soil  is  not  too 
heavy  or  too  wet,  the  cultipacker  or 
corrugated  roller  may  be  used  in  the 
final  operation  instead  of  a  light  har¬ 
row. 


FARM  MACHINERY 

for  SALE:  JOHN  DEERE  ONE  MAN 

horse  drawn  potato  planter 

with  fertilizer  attachment  in  A- 1  condition. 

Raymond  Phillips,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  Hereford  heifer  class  at  1940  Wayne  County  Fair,  Palmyra,  New  York. 
Exhibitors  included:  Holcomb  Hereford  Farm,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. ;  Bob-O-Eink  Farm, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. ;  Set!  Oaks,  North  Bose,  N.  Y. ;  Quality  Fruit  &  Stock  Farm,  Sodus 
Center,  N.  Y.;  Ross  Castor,  Bed  Creek.  Standing  at  end  of  line:  Judge,  Prof.  B.  B. 
Hinmun  and  Club  President  Walter  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N,  Y. 


Fight  Off  Danger 
This  Proven  Way 


When  cuts,  cracks,  chaps  and  common  in¬ 
juries  cause  discomfort  and  threaten  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate  tissues  of  udders  and 
teats,  fight  off  danger  and  help  nature’s 
healing  process  by  the  proper  application 
of  Bag  Balm.  And  keep  it  handy,  always, 
as  first  aid  in  treating  common  ills,  Caked 
Bag,  and  guarding  against  the  hazards  of 
inclement  weather  and  housed-in  condi¬ 
tions. 

Remember,  Bag  Balm  is  a  medicated  com¬ 
pound  of  refined  Lanolin  and  other  ingredients 
of  antiseptic  and  healing  potency — a  stiff  oint¬ 
ment  for  massage,  pleasant  to  use  and  very 
economical.  Get  the  big  10-ounce  package  to¬ 
day;  only  60)!  at  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  12-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


ANTISEPTIC 

ON  CONTACT 


I  AnnFRQ  straight  and  extension,  silver  flr  rails, 
I.HtfwE.n3,  tsh  rungs.  30  cents  per  foot  F.O.B.  your 
R.R.  station.  We  ship  only  to  R.R.  station  points  within 
N.  T.  State.  CAYUGA  LUMBER  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BILUONES  GETS  RAISE 

1 


Bill  Jones  worked  for  years  and  days 
Without  receiving  any  raise. 

Said  Mrs.  Jones,  “I’ll  fix  a  feast 
And  bake  some  rolls  with  MACA  Yeast. 
Invite  your  boss;  we’ll  feed  him  well; 

It  ought  to  work,  but  time  will  tell.” 
Bill’s  boss  came  out,  and  ate,  and  went. 
Bill  got  his  raise— fifteen  percent. 

Said  Bill’s  wife,  “MACA  Yeast  will  do! 
It  raises  rolls,  and  wages,  too!” 

MACA  Yeast  acts  fast,  keeps 
without  refrigeration,  gives 
bakings  real  old- 
fashioned  flavor. 

Try  it! 


Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,Dept.AA2-lS 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Please  send  FREE  full  size  package 
of  Maca  Yeast. 


Name.  . 
Address . 
City.  .  .  . 


.  State. 
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7,500,000 
KERR'S  LIVELY 
CHICKS! 


That's  a  lot  of  chicks  to  raise 
and  deliver  to  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers  for  from  5  to  16  years.  But  Kerr 
has  done  just  that  — to  2841  loyal  custom¬ 
ers  who  placed  their  faith  in 
Kerr  Chicks  and  were  never 
disappointed. 

Why  did  they  buy,  year  after 


year?  Same  reason  you  will: 


They  found  the  Kerr  strain  a  money-maker. 
The  chicks  were  lively,  free 
from  Pullorum,  ready  to  grow  ^ 

into  heavy  layers  or  meaty 
broilers. 

The  Kerr  guarantee  means 
100%  live  delivery.  We  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  33  years,  delivering 
strong,  lively  chicks  by  moil 
or  to  callers  —  same  chicks  to 
all.  Entries  from  the  Kerr  farm 
have  won  high  honors  in  many 
contests.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in  stock¬ 
ing  your  farm  entirely  with 
Kerr  Chicks.  Their  blood  will 
tell— will  increase  profits  for 
you,  as  it  has  for  others. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 


Keir  Chickeries 


21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you  —  call  today 


New  Jersey 


Jamesburg 
Paterson 
Woodbury 
Massachusetts 
W.  Springfield 
Delaware 
Selbyville 


New  York 


Pennsylvania 


Binghamton 
Blue  Point,  L. 

East  Syracuse 
Kingston 
Middletown 
Schenectady 

(Address  Dept.2i) 


Dunmore 

Lancaster 

Lewistown 

Connecticut 

Danbury 


lEMENTS 

HICKS 


BROS. 

FARMS 


. . 

■  MielllelmW  acclaim 

CLEMENTS 
unusual  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks.  Clem- Rock  Cross 
chicks  and  Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets. 

Bred  for  profitable  results.  Pullorum 
accredited.  Catalog  tells  about  “co-operative 
plan.  Buy  from  CLEMENTS  this  year  and 
of  the  best.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport. 


Maine 


BUmH  icemii- 

CHICKS 


From  Large  Size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  JIated  with  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
chicks  from  Blood-Tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected 
stock.  At  $10.  per  100;  $47.50  per  500:  $90.  per  1000. 
Scxed  pullets  $20  per  100,  $180  per  1000.  Write  tor 
Catalog  and  Early  Order  discount. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Kleinfeltersvilie.  Pa. 


Pearsons 


New  England's  Large  Egg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laving 
pens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  today. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  RouteAA,  Keene.  N.H. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


rfrom  high  record  trapnesteu. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex- 
ed  or  Unsexeu  chicks.  Freecircular. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

Ik  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 


HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON— 5  to  7  lb.  —  LEG  HORNS.  35 
yrs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS;  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRES;  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


i 


C,  F.  Shelnut,  R.  I,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Famous  for  production. 

BY  GADD— They’re  Good !  livability,  quick  growth. 
featherlZUI,  meat  qualities  and  health.  Pullorum  Free. 
Write  for  New  LOW  prices. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD.  Bex  A.  PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 


REDBI RD 


Fewer  Dead  Chickens 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 


90,000  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  RED-ROCK  CROSS 

(Barred  Broilers)  (Sex  Linked) 


In  addition  to  National  Contest  Honors,  hundreds  of 
customers  acclaim  llEDBIRD  FARM  Chicks,  for 
3-lb  Broilers  at  10  weeks  and  50%  Production 
24-oz  Eggs  at  6  months  —  Meaning  quick  sales  and 
big  profits  1 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks, 
on  Chiimpion.  Grade-A,  and  Crrade-R  Chicks.  This 
Guarantee  has  been  maintained  by  us  for  12  full  years. 

S  E  X  I  N  G  1  Pullets  or  Cockerels  of  All 
>  Matings,  to  order: 

)  95%  Accurarv  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  REDBIRD  FARM’S  THIRTY 
YEARS  OF  FAIR,  LIBERAL,  AND  RELIABLE 
SERVICE. 


Big  Savings  have  been  Planned  for  YOU.  in  our  1941 
Price  Schedule-s  for  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs,  to 
make  your  buying  and  production  programs  easier, 
for  larger  and  quicker  sales,  and  bigger  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  New  Catalog,  with  1941  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wbenth aV" mass. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 


30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livahilitv. 
growh.  eathering.  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Rreds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  1 5.000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
cur  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner.  Box  A.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Largest  RED 
Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean  for  3  years. 


Reactors ! 


Di&tii 


No 

Doiiglaston  Western  N.  Y.  Contest 

averages:  13  bird  pen _ 2.33.3  eggs; 

20  bird  pen _ 227.1  eggs. 

(Compare  with  general  contest 
average  194  eggs.)  Write  for 
catalog — prices.  Sexed  Chicks 
available.  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  R.D.  1,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Not  all  losses  on  poultry  farms 
are  the  result  of  disease  or  para¬ 
sites.  Small  chicks,  growing  stock  and 
laying  hens  disappear  because  of  rats, 
cats,  dogs,  foxes  and  other  thieves,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  legged  kind.  Accidents, 
preventable  and  unpreventable,  take  a 
heavy  toll  at  times.  Cannibalism  is 

still  responsible  for 


many  losses  in 
spite  of  much 
study,  talk  and 
printers  ink,  and 
in  spite  of  the  very 
effective  mechan¬ 
ical  protect- 
ors.  They  can’t 
protect  the  pullets 
if  the  owner 
doesn’t  put  them 
on  the  pullets.  One 
might  use  all  the 
space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  in  discussing 
these  sources  of 
loss  and  possible 
ways  of  reducing 
them  and  I  may 
do  it  some  day.  At 


and  that  ill-health  is  the  direct  result 
of  disease,  parasites,  inadequate  nutri¬ 
tion  and  faulty  management,  and 
therefore  is  largely  preventable,  and 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
ton  of  cure;  I  do  hereby  promise  my¬ 
self  that  I  will  abide  by  the  following 
rules  as  far  as  in  me  lies. 

“1.  I  will  put  in  my  brooder  houses 
only  chicks  that  are  “Pullorum  Clean," 
Mere  “blood-testing”  is  not  sufficient. 

“2.  I  will  obtain  my  chicks  from 
flocks  that  have  been  through  the 
plagues  of  paralysis,  blindness  and  big 
livers,  and  are  now  virtually  free  of 
these  troubles.  I  believe  syich  chicks 
are  more  resistant  to  those  diseases. 

“3.  I  will  start  with  chicks  from 
hens,  rather  than  chicks  from  pullets. 

“4.  I  will  insist  that  my  chicks  be 
hatched  in  an  incubator  regularly  fumi¬ 
gated  to  control  Pullorum  infection, 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


L.  E.  Weaver 

present  it  seems  more  to  the  point  to 
talk  about  prevention  of  losses  from 
disease  and  parasites.  After  all  it  is 
from  these  two  sources  that  most  of 
the  trouble  comes. 


Three  Lines  of  Attack 


Chicks  fed  defleient  rations  fail  to 
mature  into  healthy,  resistant  pullets. 
Pullets  fed  deficient  rations  lay  fewer 
eggs  and  may  be  less  resistant  to  in¬ 
fections  ‘  than  pullets  properly  nourish¬ 
ed.  'Thus  nutrition  plays  a  part  in  the 
health  of  chicks  and  laying  stock.  The 
men  who  are  making  it  their  life  work 
to  discover  the  nutritional  needs  of 
poultry,  and  how  to  supply  them,  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
health  of  poultry.  Their  work  is  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  We  will  benefit  in 
the  future  from  further  research  by 
these  men. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Started 

PULLETS  and  CDCKERELS 


From  Old  Hen  Breeders.  Rugged, 
l.arge  Size.  Large  Eggs.  Heaw  Lay¬ 
ing  Leghorns.  tend  tor  circular. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


and  Sexed  Pullets 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

Rocks,  Reds.  Crossbreds.  ""''^fe^an''’B'?.ed’’er"'’'"'" 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount 


From  another  group  of  scientists  has 
come  added  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
poultry  losses.  Through  studies  of  the 
inheritance  of  resistance  to  diseases 
the  geneticists  have  given  proof  of  the 
fact  that  resistance  to  infection  may 
be  transmitted  from  parents  to  off¬ 
spring.  They  have  demonstrated,  that, 
by  selection  on  the  basis  of  family 
rather  than  individual  traits,  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  flocks  to  disease  can  be 
gradually  increased,  and  the  flock  loss¬ 
es  from  diseases  reduced.  Perhaps  in 
the  long  run  this  genetic  approach  to 
the  problem  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  permanent.  It  is  very 
slow,  so  slow  in  fact  that  the  more 
direct  axiproach  through  prevention 
and  control  measures  is  quite  indispen- 
sible  at  present.  No  doubt  these  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  part  of  good  poultry  man¬ 
agement  for  many  years  to  come.  I  am 
grouping  all  such  measures  under  the 
term  “the  veterinary  approach.” 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


STUCK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  'Type  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  guar.  $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  'Tvpe  White  Leghorns -  6.50  32.50  65 

H.  Mix,  $6.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Box -  7.00  35.00  70 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels  -  2.00  10.00  20 

New  Hampshire  Reds — Special -  9.00  45.00  90 

We  Pay  Po, stage.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches 
Mon.  A  Thurs  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders  and  Hatchery.  Electric  Hatched. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck.  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


berlin 


The  Premier  strain  of  ” 
great  dual-purpose  breed. 
Heavy  layers  —  wonderful 
for  meat.  Hardy  chicks 
froi.  our  5,000  Vt.  ^U.  S. 
Pullorum  CTean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS. 

R.F.D.  II,  West  Brattleboro.  Vermont. 


BflRilED  ROCKS 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


CHICKS  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 

TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


A  Poultry  Health  Creed 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


There  are  still  many  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  poultry  ill-health, 
its  causes  and  prevention,  but  not  as 
many  as  a  few  years  ago.  Knowledge 
has  been  piling  up  rapidly.  I  believe 
that  if  we  put  to  good  use  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  now  is  available  from 
all  three  sources — nutritional,  genetic 
and  veterinary — we  can  go  a  long  way 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  rugged  good  health  in  our  laying 
flocks.  I  have  listed  many  of  the 
health-promoting  measures  in  what 
might  be  called  a  “Poultry  Health 
Creed.”  If  you  agree,  cut  it  out,  sign 
it  and  put  it  in  your  poultry  house! 
Here  it  is: 

“Believing  that  ill-health  in  my  poul¬ 
try  flock  is  the  direct  cause  of  low  egg 
production  and  most  of  the  mortality, 


Bicger  Hatches 
of  Healthy  Chicks 


REG,  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF, 

Vitamin  A  and  D  OILS 


supply  essential  quantities  of  Vitamins  A 
and  D  for  the  breeding  ration — help  you 
get  more  husky,  livable  chicks  from  every 
hundred  eggs.  “Nopco"*  Vitamin  A  and 
D  Oils  are: 


®  Dependsble — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 


®  Economicsl — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 


•  Available — most  of  the  better  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
sma|l,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco”  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils. 


Insist  upon  “Nopco”  vitamin-beariog  oils 
in  all  your  mashes. 


^Trademarks  of: 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3012  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.J. 


Feeders’  Choice—**^ NOPCO  XX”* 

FORTIHED  COD  LIVER  OIL 


SUf*PLICS  400**0**  AND  3000  **A**  UNITS  PCS  ORAM 
GENUINK  COO  LIVER  OIL  BASE  AS  ALWAYS, 


DON'T  LET  WINTER  ILLS 


MURDER 


YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 


Guard  YOUR  flock 
against  the  spread  of 


COLDS  — ROUP  — BRONCHITIS 

—  By  Contaminated  Surroundings 


Respiratory*  ills  may  take  heavy  toll  among 
poultry  these  winter  days,  unless  you  DO  SOMh' 
THING  about  it.  Help  your  birds  keep  laying.  At 
the  first  sign  of  any  of  these  diseases  dust  your  birol 
with  B-K  Powder,  the  dry  expectorant  dust  that 
causes  birds  to  sneeze  and  expel  the  mucus.  Use  it  to 
disinfect  coops  and  brooder  houses.  Cheap.  Easy  to  oa^ 


ADD  B-K  TO  BIRDS’  DRINKING  WATER 


One  sick  bird  can  infect  entire  flock  ^ 
contaminating  water.  Be  cautious— lOi* 
a  little  B-K  POWDER  to  birds’  drinkaS 
water  EVERY  DAY,  especially  durinj 
cold  season.  Costs  little. 


WANT  A  FREE  SAMPLE 


General  Laboratories  Div., 

Penna.  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AA 
Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Sure,  I’d  like  a  FREE  sample  of  your  B-K  Powder. 
Send  without  obligation  to: 

NAME - - - 


ADDRESSu 
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All  Efficient  Egg  Cooler 

By  GEORGE  H.  MAUGHN. 

COOLING  EGGS  quickly  and  pack¬ 
ing  them  in  cool,  clean  cases  with¬ 
out  too  much  delay  is  the  easiest  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  steps  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  first  class  product.  Eg-gs 
cooled  promptly  and  stored  properly 
retain  the  light  color  of  yolk  and  the 
firm  condition  of  their  whites.  By 
keeping  the  air  cells  small  a  good  im¬ 
pression  is  created  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  grade  or  sample  the  eggs 
later  and  the  consumer  gets  a  product 
with  quality  unimpaired. 

The  use  of  an  electric  fan  to  keep 
the  air  in  motion  through  the  egg  bas¬ 
kets  hastens  the  cooling  process.  Our 
results  with  this  device  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  Eggs,  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  can  be  cooled  and  gotten  into  the 
cases  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
gathering. 

Our  arrangement  consists  of  a  low 
platform  with  solid  sides  and  end.  The 
top  is  made  of  slats  4  inches  wide  and 
21^  inches  apart.  This  is  covered  with 


burlap  with  holes  cut  in  it  where  the 
open  bottom  wire  egg  baskets  stand. 
The  small  pieces  of  material  from  the 
openings  in  the  burlap  are  "not  remov¬ 
ed  but  hang  down  in  strips  through 
the  floor  of  the  platform.  This  helps 
to  supply  water  to  the  air  as  it  passes 
beneath  the  slat  floor  on  its  way  to 
the  eggs.  The  bottom  of  the  space 
under  the  platform  is  covered  with  a 
two  inch  layer  of  sand,  which  is  kept 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  The 
burlap  is  also  sprinkled  each  day  before 
the  fan  is  started. 

An  inexpensive  fan  is  located  in  the 
open  end  of  the  platform.  When  the 
baskets  containing  eggs  are  placed 
over  the  openings  in  the  moistened 
burlap,  moist  air  is  driven  by  the  fan 
up  through  the  eggs  which  are  rapidly 
cooled  without  losing  weight. 

Here  are  the  results  when  two  bas¬ 
kets,  each  with  125  eggs,  were  cooled 
at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  flagstone 
floor  of  a  cellar,  the  other  on  the  cool¬ 
ing  platform.  The  floor  temperature 


was  40°  F.  Relative  humidity  of  the 
room  air  ranged  about  40  per  cent 
saturation.  The  relative  humidity  of  the 
fan  air  just  before  it  passed  through 
the  eggs  was  60.  Weights  were  taken 
of  the  eggs  both  before  they  were  cool¬ 
ed  and  after  and  no  differences  could 
be  noted  between  those  on  the  floor  or 
on  the  platform.  However  the  eggs  on 
the  platform  cooled  to  50°  in  one  hour 
while  those  on  the  floor  took  6  hours  to 
reach  that  temperature. 


A  Poultry  Woman  Puts  Down 
An  Uprising  of  Cannibalism 

Last  fail  I  housed  250  of  my  best 
White  Leghorn  pullets  in  a  new 
20x40  foot  laying  house,  with  concrete 
floors  and  plenty  of  windows,  nice 
enough  for  any  one  to  live  in.  Another 
150  pullets,  slower  in  development, 
were  housed  in  a  barn  which  had  been 
built  over  for  this  purpose,  with  a  floor 
space  of  about  450  feet,  dirt  floor. 

The  pullets  in  the  new  house,  with 
everything  to  make  them  happy,  were 
discontented  from  the  start.  They  were 
the  rrfost  quarrelsome  birds  I  have  ever 
handled.  Apparently  all  had  determin¬ 
ed  to  follow  Joe  Louis’  profession.  They 


fought  until  their  heads,  combs  and 
wattles  would  be  so  torn  and  bleeding, 
I  have  removed  a  dozen  at  a  time  to 
another  building. 

I  was  not  too  much  concerned  about 
this,  as  I  thought  they  were  old  enough 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  When  they 
began  picking  at  the  oviduct,  and  I 
found  a  dead  pullet  frequently,  I  was 
more  worried. 

One  morning  there  were  five  fatali¬ 
ties  before  eleven  o’clock,  three  dead 
when  found.  The  other  two  lived  to 
reach  the  chopping  block,  although  I 
did  have  to  travel  at  a  pretty  fast  clip 
with  the  last  one. 

During  all  this  time  the  pullets  at 
the  bam  were  giving  no  trouble  at  all, 
being  happily  occupied  in  wallowing  in 
the  dirt,  and  pretty  filthy  dirt  at  that. 
I  decided  the  trouble  in  the  new  house 
was  that  these  pullets  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  we  know  “Satan  finds  work 
for  idle  hens  to  do.”  I  put  in  each  house 
a  sand  pit,  2  x  12  feet,  and  filled  them 
half  full  of  sand. 

The  picking  stopped  at  once,  as  if 
by  magic,  also  the  fighting.  TTie  hens 
were  as  contented  as  could  be,  and  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  happy.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  them  since,  so  I  think  I 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 


Feather  Miles!  ^ 

‘  lOUlTRYLICE^ 


JUST  TAP 
ON  ROOSTS 
—THEN 
SMEAR 


VTien  feather  mites  and  lice 
show  up,  it  certainly  is  time 
to  "GET  THE  'BLACK  LEAF 
40’!’’  The  "Cap-Brush"  makes 
application  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal.  The  fumes  kill  the  pests 
while  fowls  perch.  Full 
directions  on  package.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory 
Sealed  Packages  for  FuU 
Strength 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Incorporated  •  Louisville,  Ky.  4116 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


MAKE  MONEY  wrf/i  nni! 


POULTRY 


Sure  profit,  small  investment,  quick 
turnover.  Learn  how  others  suc> 
ceed.  Read  Poultry  Tribune,  leading  poultry  magazine, 
explains  newest  methods.  Only  poultry  paper  that  oper¬ 
ates  Its  own  experimental  farm.  Rates:  $1.00  for  5  yrs.: 
6  mo.  lOc.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  54,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


«o«« 


The  plan  provides  room  for  the 
brooder  and  a  clear  working  area. 
Adequate  ventilation  is  provided  by 
a  ventilator  which  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  building  and  may  be 
adjusted  to  control 
circulation. 


Greater  Farm 
Profits  From  Better 
Farm  Buildmgs 

The  Importance  of 
planning  farm 
buildings  for  bigger 
profits  Is  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  book. 

For  the  protection 
and  production  of 
livestock,  for  the  storage  of  crops,  and 
shelter  of  machinery,  better  farm 
buildings  pay  extra  profits  .  .  .  See 
this  book  before  you  repair,  remod¬ 
el  or  build  new  buildings. 


and  Scanjonucal  ia  RuilA 

•  Build  this  brooder  house  and  save  money.  It  is  tight,  warm,  correctly 
ventilated  and  lighted.  It  is  strong  and  solid  and  has  heavy  skids.  4-Square 
ready-to-use  Lumber  fits  the  plans  without  needless  sawing  and  fitting. 
Time  is  saved  in  construction.  Material  waste  is  reduced.  Designed  by 
Agricultural  Engineers,  it  meets  every  requirement  for  the  economical 
housing  and  care  of  baby  chicks.  •  There  are  many  other  designs  of 
brooder  houses,  poultry  buildings,  and  equipment  in  the  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service.  •  Examine  this  Service  at  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below. 


tHEt-SOHRE  FARM  BlILDMR  SERVICE 


s 

. . . . . .  ii| 

2Ifi  designs  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Equiinnent  ^ 
designed  by  agricultural  engineers— complete 
with  bfue  prints  and  specifications'.  There  is 
a  site  and  type  of  building  to  suit  your  pro¬ 
gram  atid  preference  at  a  big  dollar  saving. 
Examine  it  at  your  4*Square  Luntber  Dealer, 

. 


4.SQUARE  LUMBER 


LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

Cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and 
edges,  smoothly  surfaced  and  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned,  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  lowers 
the  cost  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment  by 
reducing  material  waste  and  erection  costs. 

COPYRIGHT  1941  WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  aa24i 

2125  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  free  book  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better 
Farm  Buildings”. 

I  want  to  build . ' . 


Town .  Co. . 


(110)  252 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  havo  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  dhick  advertisers.  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will  ^ 
llvo.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,’* 
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WE  N  E**^>r,.<’’’’CHICKS 


CIMER  H.WENf 


NEW 

BREEDS: 

HATCHING  CAPACIT 

WENE  FARMS— East’s  LARGEST  breeding 
institution — specializes  on  chicks  for  poultry- 
men  who  sell  to  markets  which  pay  a  premium 
for  fancy  fowl  and  eg^s.  Countless  chick 
raisersy  formerly  receiving  common  market 
prices,  now  sell  at  as  much  as  8c  per  lb., 
14c  per  doz.  PREMIUM  over  market,  for 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 


JERSEY  — U.S.  APPROVED 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  REDrocks  R.  I.  Reds-White  Giants 

WENEcross  Minorca-Leghoms  New  Hampshire  Reds 
CAPACITY  OVER  1,800,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

WENE-bred  grided  fowl  and  eggs.  WENE  CHICKS  prodocing 
such  results  ire  no  accident— but  the  direct  result  of  JO-yr.  breed¬ 
ing  program,  including  concentration  of  top-official-record-egg¬ 
laying-contest  lines,  U  S.  Copyrighted  Wene  poul¬ 
try  breeding  developments.  EAST’S  LARGEST 
CHICK  PRODUCTION  permits  selling  this  fancy- 
grade  quality  at  WENE’S  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


WENE  CHICK 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

FARMS,  Dept.2019>B 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 
have  solved  this  particular  problem. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  if  hens  could 
choose  their  own  floor,  they  would 
never  take  concrete.  Even  with  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  litter,  it  does  not  satisfy 
them  as  does  a  dirt  floor. 

Of  course  we  humans  know  that  the 
concrete  floor  is  more  sanitary,  but  I 
have  an  idea  hens  don’t  care  much  for 
sanitation  anyway.  —  Mrs.  M.  A.  8., 
New  York. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4,000  to  8,OOo  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6 14  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  '  2  to  6  years  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13.  , 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


SPECIAL  CET- ACQUAINTED  OTPEP 


LCHKK 

SAU 


TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  AND  CUSTOMERS  WE’LL  SEND 
YOU  100  CHICKS  (OUR  CHOICE)  FOR  ONLY  Ic  EACH 

with  each  100  chicks  you  order  of  our  Superior  Gold  Band 
Mating— NON-SEXED,  MALES  OR  PULLETS— provided  you 
place  your  order  within  30  days  for  immediate  or  future  de¬ 
livery.  18  varieties.  All  bloodte.sted.  Hybrids,  Sexed  Chicks. 

HOGAN  TESTED  FOR  H  IG  H  EGG  PROD  UCTION.  Blue  Ribbon 
and  National  Egg-laying  Contest  Winners.  31  year  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  quality.  ManyR.O.P.  andTrapnested  foundation  bloodlines. 
Tremendous  Bargains.  VERY  UDW  PRICES,  BIG  DIS-  pp££  t  ’S. 


COUNTS  this  year.  WRITE!  NEW, 


n 

\ 

X 


THORNWOOD,  INC.,  DEPT.  18-215, 


4  Colored  CATALOG 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  THIS  YEAR 


Our  Chicks  are  much  better  than  average  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  we  give  them  much  more  than  average  atten¬ 
tion.  We  suggest  for  satisfaction  that  you  order 
at  once  direct  from  this  ad. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES— CASH  or  C.O.D. 

Blood-Tested  B.W.D.— Per  100  A  AA 

W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  90%  guaranteed _ $13.00  $16.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rock  &  Red  Pullets  10.00  16.00 

White  Leghorns  _  6.50  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ .1 _  7.50  9.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  $7.00:  Anconas,  $7.50; 
Heavy  Mixed  Cockerels,  $6.50:  Assorted,  $6.00:  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $2.50.  Add  Ic  more  less  than  100. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  = 

Breeders  bloodtested.  From  free  range  flocks.  Safe  del,  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Cir.  free. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) - - 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Straight  Run... . . 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ _ _ - 

BAR.  A  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS - 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS _ $9.00-100:  RED-ROCK  CROSS... - - 

Leghorn  Cockerels.  $2.00-100;  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed - 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  -  BOX  A, 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$60.00  $ 

120.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

RICHFIELD, 

,  PA. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID !  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 
ORDER  FROM  AD.  ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED. 


HATCHES  EVEEY  MONT3AY  AND  THURSDAY. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — . . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  - 

R.  I.  REDS  ANTI  WHITE  WYANTIOTTES - - 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  - - 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ _ _ - -J—.-— 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY,  Inc., 


in -Sexed 

100  Pullets 

100  Ckls. 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$3.00 

8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.06 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  Folder. 

Dept.  A,  THOlWPibONTOWN,  PA. 


Bovs~<SiRt9“  Grownups 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  real 
live  pair  (Male  and  Female)  of  these 
pretty,  clean,  quiet  and  lovable  little  fellows.  Easy 
o  handle  and  care  for.  Live  on  grass  or  hay  and 
’ost  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  Raise  them  for  profit 
—they  will  prove  themselves  a  nice  source  of  in- 
’ome  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Given  for  selling  28 
pkt-s.  of  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  plus  39c  cash. 
Nothing  more  to  sell  or  do.  .lust  mail  postcard  to- 
lodav  for  Seed,  tVE  TRUST  YOU,  LANCASTER 
COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  453,  Paradise.  Penna. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  rea(J  the  eid- 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

Awerican 

4GRiriri.TlIRIST 


Thou.sands  0!  customers  write  of  their  succes.s  with  our 
chicks.  18  Popular  Breeds.  Sexed  or  Straight.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Bloodtested  for 
B.W.D.  Send  for  our  41st  annual  catalog,  and  Special 

I  ovi/  PrirpQ 

'20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


on  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks.  98%  livability  guar¬ 
antee  on  all  18  breeds,  chick  losses  replaced  free. 
100%  live  delivery,  Bloodtested,  Bred  for  size  and 
production,  Sexed  chicks.  Send  post  card  for  beauti¬ 
ful  32  page  free  catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  52,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


George  Bounds,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


•  CHICK 
ALMANAC 


Has  116  pictures,  3 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead 
lug  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old 
_  pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S. 

Approved.  Credit  Plan.  World’s  largest  hatcheries. 
COLONIAL  FOULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


IREE! 

’iS" 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yau  saw 
tt  IR  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MAKING  HENS  EAT 

I  have  read  many  comments  as  to 
the  necessity  of  getting  hens  to  eat 
more,  but  after  all,  what  more  can  you 
do  than  to  buy  a  good  ration  and  keep 
it  in  front  of  them  all  of  the  time? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
can  stimulate  consumption,  particular¬ 
ly  of  mash.  The  first  one  is  to  have 
plenty  of  hoppers  so  that  no  hen's  will 
be  denied  a  place  to  eat  when  they 
want  to.  The  second  suggestion  is  to 
stir  up  the  mash  in  the  hoppers  fre¬ 
quently  as  you  go  through  the  pens, 
'rhen,  as  a  last  resort,  you  can  feed 
them  wet  mash  once  a  day,  giving 
them  about  as  much  as  they  can  clean 
up  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 


Fewer  Dead  Chickens 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
and  that  no  custom  hatching  be  done 
in  the  same  machine, 

“5.  I  will  not  brood  my  chicks  in  the 
same  building  with  older  stock,  and 
will  use  every  possible  precaution 
against  carrying  infection  from  the  old 
stock  to  the  chicks. 

“6.  If  possible  I  will  see  that  the 
same  person  does  not  care  for  both  the 
old  stock  and  the  chicks. 

“7.  I  will  be  sure  that  the  brooders 
are  in  good  working  order  and  temper¬ 
atures  regulated  before  I  put  the  chicks 
under  them. 

“8.  I  will  not  put  more  than  300 
chicks  under  one  hover,  and  will  give 
them  more  room  by  the  end  of  two 
weeks. 

“9.  I  will  keep  the  feed  and  water 
free  of  contamination  at  all  times,  and 
the  litter  dry  and  sanitary. 

“10.  I  will  give  the  chicks  an  ade¬ 
quate  starting  mash  and  insoluble  grit. 

“11.  I  will  get  the  pullets  out  of 
doors  as  early  as  weather  permits. 

“12.  I  will  provide  and  maintain  a 
close-clipped  green  pasture  for  the 
growing  pullets,  and  will  move  the 
shelters  or  houses  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  bare  spots. 

“13.  I  will  not  allow  the  pullets  to 
range  in  an  old  orchard,  to  rest  and 
wallow  in  the  shade  of  old  hedge  rows, 
or  to  feed  in  low  wet  areas  where  the 
insect  carrier  of  tapeworms,  coccidi- 
osis  and  round  worm  infection  may  be 
harboring. 

“14.  I  will  not  expect  to  rear  healthy 
pullets  that  are  free  of  parasites  if  I 
allow  them  to  range  around  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses  or  on  last  year’s  rearing 
range. 

“15.  I  will  vaccinate  the  pullets  after 
the  twelfth  week,  only  if  Fowl  Pox  or 
Tracheitis  is  in  my  older  stock,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

“16.  I  will  not  hesitate  about  putting 
mechanical  devices  on  the  pullets  to 
prevent  cannibalism. 

“17.  I  will  thoroughly  clean  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens  and  apply  mite-preventing 
spray  before  bringing  in  the  pullets. 

“18.  I  will  adjust  the  ventilation 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


from  these  great  strains  — 

CORNELL  WH.  LEGHORNS— PARMENTER  REDS 
TWICHELL’S  N.  H A M PS.— LA KE  Wl NT H  ROP  ROCKS 

21  years  of  steady  breeding  imnrove- 
ment  with  bloodlines  frMn  outstand¬ 
ing  strains  such  as  those  above 
make  this  year's  chicks  our  greatest 
breeding  values.  U.  S,  AnDroved— 
pullorura  tested.  Every  breeder 
selected  and  banded  by  N.  Y.  State 
Dep’t.  of  Agriculture  official.  Larg¬ 
est  state  supervised  hatchery  in 

.  N.  Y.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 

LOW  PRICES— FREE  CATALOG 


R.O.P.  SIRED 
WH.  LEGHORNS 

B 

CROSS-BREDS 

B 

SEXED  CHICKS 
in  all  breeds 


Get  low  prices,  breeding  facts  on  Fairport,  l/eghorns. 
R..  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  White  Wyandottes.  Bar¬ 
red  and  White  RocKs.  Also  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-link^ 
cros.s)  and  Rock -Hampshires  (barred  cross)  from 
Twichell  and  Lake  Wlnthrop  strains.  Write  Today, 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK. 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thar, 
Order  from  ad  or  wrrite  for  .  ctual  photo  catalog. 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Noa-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


Hanson  or  Large  Type 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs . . 

-$7.00 

$13.00 

$2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 

.  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

R.  1.  Red.s  &  Wyandottes- 

.  7.00 

9.50 

7.90 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.) 

-10.00 

13.00 

7.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS _ 

.  7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS. 

-  9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

BED-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _ 

.  7.50 

9.50 

7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ 

-  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CICL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D..  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HANSON  OR 

HOLLYWOOD  „ 

— RTO.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
now  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Day  Old  Chicks-Sexed  PuUets-Cockerels. 
Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Cffiicks  M 
low  as  $6.50-100;  Pullets  $13.-100:  Ckis.  $3.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield,  P*. 


CASH  OB  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckk 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) - $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Box,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50:  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Bex  A,  McAlisterville.  Pl. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets 
100%  live  del. 

Large  Tj-pe  English  Leghorns - $6.50 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds—  7.00 

Red-R<x:k  Cross  - 8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  - 8.00 

Black  Minorcas  - 7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  „  „ 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Pastpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  31 
years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  ^ 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville.  Pt 


Str. 

Pult’s 

100 

100 

.$6.50 

$13.00 

,  7.00 

10.00 

.  8.00 

1 1.00 

.  8.00 

12.00 

.  7.00 

14.00 

.  6.00 

9.00 

100 

$2.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

2.50 

6.00 


FREE 


BIG.  NEW.  VALUABLE 
_  POULTRY  BOOK 

“HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS  EVERY 
MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR.” 

Tells  How  to  Jiake  98%  of  Y'o\ir  Chicks  Live,  Buy 
chicks  at  low  prices,  »n  about  Embryo  Fed  Chicia. 
Other  secrets.  Vour  Choice  —  HYBRIDS, 
BREEDS.  SEXED  CHICKS.  Bloodtested.  Many  3^0 
epK  foundation  bloodlines.  LOW  PRICES.  EASY 
PAY  PLAN 

STEELMAN’S,  BOX  902-A,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


[NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

100%  del.  Ca.sh  or  COD.  Haruson  or  Engl^ 
Scxwi  Leghorn  Pullets  100  500  IW 

(95%  guar.)  _ $12.00  $60.00  $12“ 

:an.son  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns -  6.50  30.00  * 

arred  or  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds —  7.00  35.00  ? 

[.  Mix  $6.-100:  Leghorn  (’m'kerels  -  $l.80-iw 

;reede.rs  Bloodtested.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  CirculW' 
NIEMONDS  POULTRY  FARM  HATCHERY. 

;ox  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Enl’ 
land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Mal» 
very  Breeder  Blood  Tested.  Prices:  Straight  Run $6.5^ 


# 


itlrtVC  New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks.  WUj* 
mUILd -  I>?ghoni.s,  $5.75-100.  C.O.D.  shipm^ 

CLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  BELLEFONTE.  P* 


DUCKLINGS 


UCKLINGS.  Mammoth  pekin  and  runner  - 

xcellent  breeding.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  N.  Collins 


docklij# 
llins,  N.n 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  hav*  no  hesitation  in  sendin#  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  '  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  Is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  *M  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,'* 


WHITI^iiOCK 

I  BABY  <  1  ^  JEf 
CHICKS..^  1a.  100 


I 

I 

I 


EGGS. FOR  iPV  PER 
/  ,  lOO 


HATCHING.../ 


All  Fggs  used  -re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  'Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular, 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONt 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Oept.  8. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

C.O.D.  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


per  100 
$12.50 

13.50 
9.50 
9.50 

10.50 


per  100 
$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas  7.50 

Bar..  Whits  or  Buff  Rocks -  7.50 

W.  Wyand..  R.l.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  7.50 
New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross  7.50 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  10.00  17.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &.  New  Hampshires  11.00  14.00  7.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULI-ETS  GOAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pults.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Tj-pe  English  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross _  7.00  10.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ ^ _  6.00  8.00  5.00 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  giving  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY.  H.  C. 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  I,eghoms.-.$6.50  $13.00  $2.50 
B.  &W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Rox-Red  Cr.  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds _ 10.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100;  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
tvith  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  yott  the  higliest  onality.  Breeders  Blootl  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Po.stage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live 
Delivery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 

Pullets  guar.  !)5%  accurate  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Rarred  Rwks _  7.50  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  or  S.C.R.I.  REDS.  7.00  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace.  (Prop.)  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


'}'cMeAf  ChVx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  lOO  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . $6.50  $13.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds—  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  . . — .  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00  _  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  dir.  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  Cat. 
C.'iester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STOP^KEV  RIUN 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
large  ENGLISH  per  100  Per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  N.  H.  REDS. .  9.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Rloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY.  H.  M.  Leister.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CTPIf^KI  FP’C  SUPREME  Quality 

9  (big  englishi 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

state  Pullorum  Tested:  R.O.P.  Matings 
Straight  Run;  Sexed  Pullets:  Livability 
Guarantee  Also  choice  New  Hampshires, 

White  Giants,  Rocks.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count  Prices.  Catalog  Free.  — 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A.  Sheridan.  Pa. 

Geo.  E.  Dettmer,  R.  I,  Getzville,  N.  Y, 


^LEGHORN  CHICKS  eHH 

Bloodtested  Breeders  100%  live  del.  guarantc 
feARGB  TYPE  TOM  Non  Sex  Pullets,  Cocke 

BARRON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per 

White  I.«ghorns  _ $6.00  $12.00  $: 

FREE  CIR.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accuri 
RIDGEVIEW  hatchery.  Box  A,  Richfield, 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
system  in  the  laying  pens  to  provide 
air  movement  adequate  to  keep  the 
litter  dry,  and  will  also  provide  wat¬ 
ering  equipment  designed  to  prevent 
excessive  wetting  of  the  litter. 

“19.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection  being  brought  into  the 
brooder  houses,  the  range,  or  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses. 

a)  I  will  not  introduce  adult  stock 
until  after  a  six  weeks  quarantine  with 
a  few  susceptible  pullets. 

b)  I  will  not  allow  my  own  poultry 
crates  to  leave  the  farm,  nor  other 
crates  to  be  brought  into  my  poultry 
buildings. 

c)  I  will  not  allow  my  neighbor,  the 
feed  man,  the  County  Agent  or  any 
one  else  to  enter  my  laying  pens  or 
brooder  houses  wearing  the  same 
clothes  and  footwear  recently  worn  in 
other  poultry  houses. 

“20.  I  will  not  waste  my  money  on 
doubtful  cure-alls.  I  will  get  my  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  from  a  qualified 
source. 

“21.  If,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  my 
adult  stock  becomes  infected  with  chol¬ 
era,  coryza,  or  other  disease  that  re- 
currs  regularly  each  year  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  “depopulate,”  that  is,  get 
rid  of  all  old  stock  before  putting  the 
pullets  in  the  laying  house.  I  will  hope 
by  this  drastic  measure  to  rid  the 
premises  of  the  infection. 

(Signed)  - 

*  *  * 

China  Boy  Chicks 

At  a  recent  poultry  meeting  Dr.  E. 
L.  Brunett  told  his  audience  that  some¬ 
times  he  received  at  his  laboratory  in 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College 
sick  chicks  in  which  the  only  unusual 
symptom  is  that  their  eyes  are  slant¬ 
ed  like  those  of  an  oriental.  The  own¬ 
ers  want  to  know  what  is  wrong.  Dr. 
Brunett  usually  surprises  the  owner  by 
saying,  “you  are  using  an  oil  brooder, 
are  you  not?”  The  answer  always  is, 
“yes.” 

The  cause  of  the  slanted  eyes  is  a 
blister  on  top  of  the  head  which  pulls 
up  the  skin  from  around  the  eyes.  The 
blister  is  caused  by  kerosene.  Obvious¬ 
ly  the  chicks  are  getting  their  heads 
against  an  oily  spot  on  the  oil  line, 
thermostat,  or  container.  It  should  he 
easy  to  protect  the  chicks  against  this 
trouble.  It  is  not  a  disease,  but  Dr. 
Brunett  calls  such  cases  “China  Boy” 
chicks. — L.  E.  W. 


NEPPCO  Activities 

Leon  Todd,  who  has  been  Supervisor 
of  poultry  products  marketing  at  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  several  years,  and  also  Sec¬ 
retary  of  NEPPCO,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Executive  Committe  of  NEP¬ 
PCO,  as  full-time  Managing  Director  of 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council.  Mr.  Todd’s  office  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  11  West  State  St.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Thurrell  said  that  the 
poultry  industry  has  long  needed  the 
services  which  NEPPCO  can  now  pro¬ 
vide. 

Also  of  interest  to  poultrymen  is  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Estimate  recently  approved  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  to 
build  a  Live  Poultry  Terminal  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  something  that 
NEPPCO  has  been  working  for  for 
some  years. 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~ Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires- Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


EARLY  HATCHED  CHICKS  make  the  most  rapid  gains 

in  weight.  They  usually  bring  the  best  broiler  prices; 
they  live  better  —  they  feather  out  better.  They  seem  to 
be  less  subject  to  setbacks,  and  they 

LAY  EARLIER  and  continue  to  lay  throughout  a  longer 

period.  They  lay  more  eggs  when  egg  prices  are  favor¬ 
able.  In  a  word  they  are  pretty  sure  to 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOU  — these  are  proved 

truths:  Poultry  Item  for  December  1940  contains  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  Cornell  surveys  which  showed  -early  pullets 
paid  better  and  cost  less  to  raise.  University  of  Delaware 
Bulletin  202  showed  a  51%  greater  profit  from  early  pul¬ 
lets  than  from  late  pullets;  and  a  University  of  Maine 
Summary  of  108  farms  in  1938  showed  a  78%  increased 
profit  for  February  pullets  over  May  pullets. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  CHICKS  FROM 
STOCK  BRED  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

—  and  time  is  getting  short  ! 

May  We  Make  Two  Suggestions  ? 

First,  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  brand-new-from-cover-to-cover  1941  cata¬ 
log.  We  are  sure  you’ll  find  it  interesting,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of 
leading  to  greater  poultry  profits  for  you.  Second,  at  the  same  time  ask 
for  a  copy  of  our  Service  Leafiet  No.  1  on  “T/te  Starting  and  Care  of 
Chicks.^’  It’s  free,  too,  and  you  will  put  yourself  under  no  obligation 
whatever.  Ask  for  these  two  free  leaflets,  won’t  you? 

We  Offer  Either  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks  of  Six 
Pure  Breeds  and  Also  of  Our  Famous  Hallcross  Chicks. 

All  Official  Test  records  for  pens  of  crossbreeds 
are  held  by  our  Hallcross  Pullets. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullor¬ 
um  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the  Official  State  Testing 
Agency  of  one  of  the  6  New  England  States  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year. 


Highest  quality  chicks  since 
1911.  “Never  a  week  without 
a  Hatch’’  since  1927.  Pullorum 
Free  by  State  test  since  1927. 
Over  59  million  chicks  in  past 
10  years.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  Live  and 
Safe  Delivery. 


SEND  for  our  free  catalog — get  some  of  these  BETTER  chicks — compare 
them  with  any  others  you  may  fancy — and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
more  profitable  they  will  prove  on  your  plant  under  your  own  methods. 

I — CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL— 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc., 

BOX  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog,  also 
Service  Leaflet  No.  1. 


f.-'  •  •• 


Name . . . 


Street.. 


City _ _ 


..State.. 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

■9  P.O.Box  S9  -  Tel.  645-J2 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

English  Black  Leghorns 

for  Profit,  Healthiest, 

Hardiest  and  Most  Vi¬ 
gorous.  (Ireat  layers  of 
big'  white  eggs,  as  broil¬ 
ers,  dress  j’^ellow  Low 
mortality.  Chicks,  eggs 
and  stock  for-  sale.  Cat- 
alog  Free 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  Est.  1910,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  lUoodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  maturing!  Special  discoimts  for  early  bookings. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults- 

SEIDELTON  FARMS. 


5  breeds.  Low 
■prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville.  Pa. 


HDLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HDLLANDS— 1940  breeder* 
and  1941  poult*.  BELCHERTDWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


(112)  24 
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WE  HAVE  all  heard  much  about 
the  value  of  liver  in  curing 
and  preventing  anemia,  but 
kidney,  sweetbreads,  brains  and  heart 
also  have  great  value.  All  of  these  are 
extremely  important  in  the  diet  be¬ 
cause  of  their  vitamin  and  mineral  con¬ 
tent,  and  they  rank  with  other  meats 
as  muscle  builders.  With  the  exception 
of  calf  liver,  all  are  inexpensive  to  buy 
and  often  are  available  on  the  farm  at 
butchering  time. 

To  prepare  for  cooking,  remove  outer 
membrane  and  fat  from  kidneys;  thin 
gristle  and  veins  off  a  heart;  take  off 
any  blood  clots  from  brains.  Calf  and 
beef  livers  require  no  special  prepara¬ 
tion  but  lamb  and  hog  livers  are  usually 
scalded  to  improve  the  flavor.  Liver, 
like  other  meat  products,  should  be 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature.  It  has  a 
better  flavor  if  cooked  just  long  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  red  color.  A  common, 
yet  appetizing  way  to  prepare  liver  is 
to  cut  it  into  inch  slices,  remove 
membranes  and  “strings”,  roll  in  salt¬ 
ed  flour  and  fry  lightly  in  bacon  or 
salt  pork  fat.  When  slightly  browned, 
add  enough  water  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  frying  pan  and  allow  to  steam 
slowly,  covered,  5  to  10  minutes.  This 
makes  a  gravy  and  prevents  the  dark, 
dried-up  appearance  of  the  liver  which 
is  so  unappetizing.  A  good  way  to  serve 
the  cheaper  livers,  and  one  which  is 
equally  good  for  calf’s  liver  too,  is  as 
follows : 

Liver,  Tomato  and  Vegetable  Casserole 


i/j  cup  brown  rice 
.  2  cups  boiling  water 

1  pound  sliced  liver 

2  tablespoons  fat 

2  tablespoons  flour 


I  onion,  ^nely  chopped 
I  cup  chopped  celery 
'/4  cup  chopped  parsley 

1  cup  canned  tomatoes 

2  teaspoons  salt 


Cut  the  liver  into  one-inch  pieces. 
Toss  in  the  two  tablespoons  of  flour 
and  then  brown  quickly  in  the  hot  fat. 
Add  the  other  ingredients.  Turn  into 
a  well-greased  casserole  and  bake  at 
350°  F.  for  one  hour. 

For  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
their  liver  almost  rare,  the  following 
recipe  is  useful  as  it  can  be  cooked  to 
exactly  the  right  degree; 

Angostura  Liver  Piquant 


1  lb.  liver  C/j  inch  thick 
slices) 

6  slices  bacon 

2  tablespoons  flour 
I  cup  stock 

I  large  onion  (minced) 


2  tablespoons  vinegar 
I  teaspoon  angostura 
salt  and  pepper 
I  tablespoon  minced 
parsley 


Cut  bacon  into  fine  strips  and  fry. 
When  almost  brown  add  the  liver  (cut 
into  dice).  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  one  tablespoon  of  the  flour. 


meat  dishes  that  are  ex- 
pensive  delicacies  in  the 
hest  restaurants  but  are  farm  products 
which  every  farm  family  can  easily 
enjoy. 


(Left)  Cold  sliced  tongue  with  pickles. 


(Below)  Braised  sweetbreads  with  po¬ 
tato  balls  and  parsley. 


Broiled  lamb  kidneys  on  toast  points. 

^lG4/JOAAxime> 

Meat  Dishes 


BY  MR?.  GRACE  WATKIN5  HUCKETT 


— Photos  courtesy  of 
National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board. 


Sear  the  liver  briskly  until  brown  on 
all  sides,  but  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
cook.  Remove  from  the  pan  and  keep 
hot.  Fry  the  onion  in  the  drippings 
until  golden  brown,  add  the  rest  of  the 
flour  and  simmer  for  one  minute,  then 
the  vinegar  and  the  broth  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add 
the  angostura  and  liver.  Serve  on  a 
mound  of  buttered  noodles  and  sprinkle 
with  the  parsley.  Serves  four. 

Besides  the  easy  way  of  scrambling 
equal  amounts  of  brains  and  eggs  to¬ 
gether  in  a  buttered  pan,  you  may  like 

Brain  Cutlets 

I  calf’s  brain  2  eggs  beaten 

1  onion  salt  and  pepper, 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  dry,  fine  breadcrumbs 

butter 

Prepare  the  brains,  rinse  and  let 
soak  in  fresh,  cold  water  one  hour. 
Drop  into  simmering  salted  water,  add 
onion  and  lemon  juice  and  simmer  30 
minutes.  Lift  out  with  a  wire  sieve  or 
basket  and  plunge  into  cold  water  to 
make  it  firm.  Let  stand  in  the  basket 
until  cold.  Chit  into  four  slices,  roll  in 
crumbs,  then  in  beaten  seasoned  egg, 
and  then  in  crumbs  again.  Saute  in 
butter  until  brown  on  each  side,  then 
cover  skillet  and  cook  over  low  heat  8 
or  10  minutes.  Serve  very  hot  with 
crisp  bacon.  Makes  two  portions. 

Braised  Beef  Heart 


2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
salt  and  pepper 
Worcestershire  sauce 
lemon  Juice 


quire  either  very  short  cooking  or  very 
long;  they  become  tough  between 
times. 

Beef  Kidney  Stew 

2  beef  kidneys 

1  onion 

2  bay  leaves 

3  sprigs  parsley 
2  celery  stalks 

4  cups  water 

Wash  kidneys  well.  Cut  in  half,  re¬ 
move  all  core  and  membranes.  Soak 
in  cold  water  1  hour.  Drain,  cut  into 
bits  and  soak  one  hour  longer.  Rinse 
well,  add  onion,  bay  leaves,  parsley  and 
celery.  Add  water  and  bring  slowly  to 
a  boil.  Skim  well,  cover  and  simmer  30 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Strain  stock, 
melt  butter,  add  flour,  stirring  over 
low  heat  until  slightly  brown.  Add 
stock  and  cook  until  brown.  Season, 
add  kidneys  and  heat  through.  Serve 
on  toast.  Makes  four  portions. 

To  Prepare  Sweetbreads 
Parboil  sweetbreads  as  soon  as  re- 


1  beef  heart 
'/4  cup  fat 

',4  cup  flour 
4  cups  stock 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 


Salt  and  pepper 
I  onion  sliced 

1  large  carrot  cut  into 
strips 

2  stalks  celery,  diced 


Remove  all  veins,  outer  fat  and 
pieces  of  connective  tissue.  If  frozen, 
allow  to  thaw  completely  before  wash¬ 
ing.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  2  hours,  skimming  frequently.  Re¬ 
move  and  cool,  cut  into  cubes.  Melt 
butter  and  blend  in  flour;  strain 
through  a  cloth  four  cups  of  stock  in 
which  heart  was  cooked.  Add  meat, 
vegetables  and  vinegar.  Cover  and 
simmer  until  meat  is  tender. 

If  a  brown  flavor  is  desired,  the  cub¬ 
ed  heart  may  be  rolled  in  flour  and 
fried  lightly  in  hot  fat  before  blending 
in  the  stock. 

Veal  and  lamb  kidneys  are  small  and 
delicate,  and  may  be  broiled  or  pan 
fried,  with  a  little  minced  onion  added 
for  flavor.  Serve  with  the  gravy.  Beef 
kidney  requires  longer  cooking.  Kid¬ 
neys  behave  peculiarly  in  that  they  re¬ 


Ahandoned  Farm 

By  Inez  George  Gridley. 

In  summer  there  are  bees  and 
honeysuckle 

And  lilacs  blooming  in  the  lonely 
yard; 

There  is  an  air  of  things  not  quite 
forgotten  — 

It  is  the  winter  that  is  sad  and 
hard. 

Only  the  red  fox  lopes  across  the 
pasture; 

The  snow  upon  the  meadow  shows 
no  track. 

There  should  be  children  pulling 
sleds  up  hillsides. 

And  cattle  feeding  daily  at  the 
stack. 

Red  apples  should  be  peeled  be¬ 
fore  a  fireplace 

While  chestnuts  snap  and  sputter 
on  the  grate; 

Menfolks  should  take  a  lantern 
to  the  stable. 

Look  at  the  stock,  then  go  to 
bed  —  “It’s  late!” 

A  farm  like  this  needs  friendly 
folks  around 

To  watch  the  sunset  from  the 
fresh  plowed  ground. 


ceived  in  the  kitchen.  Remove  loose 
membranes,  cover  sweetbreads  with 
cold  water  to  which  has  been  added 
%  tablespoon  lemon  juice  or  1  table¬ 
spoon  vinegar.  Soak  for  %  hour.  Drain 
and  cover  with  boiling  water,  allowing 
1  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart  of  water. 
Simmer  20  min.  Remove  from  heat  and 
cool.  Remove  all  membrane.  Keep  cov¬ 
ered  in  refrigerator  until  ready  to  use. 
They  may  be  cut  in  half,  dried 
thoroughly,  rolled  in  sifted  crumbs 
then  in  beaten  egg,  then  again  in 
crumbs,  then  fried  in  hot  fat  until 
golden  brown.  They  are  then  drained 
on  paper  and  served  hot  with  tartar 
sauce  or  creamed  vegetables,  or  they 
may  be  simply  pan  fried  in  hot  melted 
butter  until  brown  on  all  sides.  Then 
serve  hot  with  tartar  sauce,  broiled 
ham  or  crisp  bacon. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  use  of 
them  is  by  creaming  them. 

Creamed  Sweetbreads 

Cube  one  lb.  parboiled  sweetbreads 
with  2  cups  medium  white  sauce.  Add 
1  cup  of  any  one  or  a  combination  of 
two  of  the  following  cooked  items; 
peas,  mushrooms,  asparagus  tips,  oys¬ 
ters,  chicken,  ham  or  veal.  Serve  in 
timbal  cases,  patty  shells  or  on  toast. 

*  *  * 

Tripe,  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
first  stomach  of  the  beef  animal,  lacks 
flavor  of  its  own  and  therefore  requires 
plenty  of  seasoning.  Wash  tripe  inside 
and  out  under  cold  running  water. 
Then  soak  one  hour  in  cold  water  and 
drain  well.  Tripe  from  a  young  and 
tender  animal  will  cook  in  salted  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  10  min.  That  from  an  old¬ 
er  animal  will  require  one  to  four  hours. 
The  honeycomb  tripe  is  the  most  ten¬ 
der  and  is  the  muscular  part  of  the 
second  stomach. 

Tripe  in  Tomato  Sauce 


1%  lb.  honeycomb  tripe 
3  tablespoons  butter 

1  small  onion  minced 

2  tablespoons  flour 


I  cup  beef  broth 
I  cup  canned  tomatoes 
salt  and  pepper 
curry  powder 


Wash  tripe  and  soak  one  hour.  Drain 
and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Drain  and  cut  into  small 
squares.  Melt  butter,  add  onion  and 
saute  3  min.  Blend  in  flour  then  add 
broth,  tomatoes  and  seasonings.  Cook 
until  slightly  thickened  and  add  tripe- 
Heat  well  and  serve.  Makes  four  to  six 
portions. 
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hat 

ZS35 


THREE 

^MART 
i3  STYLES 

IGHT  navy  and  prints  that  go  well 
with  navy  are  leading  favorites, 
ven  a  sort  of  purplish  print  is  made 
0  harmonize  with  navy.  Prints  are 
ore  lavish  and  make  more  skillful 
se  of  color  than  ever,  with  emphasis 
n  a  brightly  colored  ground  with 
spaced  design^  in  white,  shaded  with 
gray  and  accented  with  black.  Brown 
|ind  beige  shadings  in  designs  on  black 
or  blue  show  the  popularity  of  brown 
tones.  Crusade  red  and  pastel  shades 
are  other  favorites. 

FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  2754  empha- 
f izes  sophisticated  side  drapery,  very 
slim,  very  flattering.  Make  it  of  pop- 
tilar  black  or  other  dark  shade  and 
ccent  it  with  a  bright  pin.  Sizes  12  to 
0.  Size  16  requires  3^  yards  of  39- 


/T/  you  don’t  stop  pushing  and 
hitting,  ma’am,  we’ll  have  to  dis- 
9W,lify  you  from  all  future  sales!” 


inch  fabric.  Hat  Pattern  No.  2535,  one 
size,  adaptable  to  any  headsize  must  be 
ordered  separately. 

GIRL’S  ENSEMBLE  NO.  2827  is  as 
cute  as  it  is  practical,  including  tailor¬ 
ed  blouse,  comfortable  suspender  skirt 
and  handy  bolero.  Sizes  4  to  12.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  fabric  for 
jumper;  1%  yards  for  blouse;  %  yard 
for  bolero. 

JERKIN  PATTERN  NO.  2798  in¬ 
cludes  three  new  designs  for  pepping 
up  skirts  and  dresses.  Very  practical, 
very  smart.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  54-inch  fabric  for 
striped  jerkin  and  cap;  %  yard  for 
button-shoulder  model;  %  yard  for  but¬ 
ton-front  version.  Hat  pattern  included. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
and  pattern  size  and  number  clearly 
and  enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address 
Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  latest 
Spring  Fashion  catalog. 

Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 

Protect  Shrubs  Against  Burn 

During  late  February  and  March 
is  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
shrubs,  particularly  some  evergreens, 
such  as  boxwood  and  some  rhododen¬ 
drons,  which  are  just  on  the  borderline 
of  hardiness.  The  high  winds  and  the 
hot  sun  dry  out  the  stems  and  foliage 
faster  than  the  roots  can  replenish 
them. 

Seeing  that  the  roots  have  plenty  of 
water  and  that  the  shrubs  themselves 
are  protected  by  a  light  shading  will 
do  much  to  prevent  their  burning.  Last 
wdnter  for  the  first  time,  we  did  not 
provide  our  shrubs  with  suitable  shelter 
and  we  have  regretted  it  for  a  whole 
year.  This  winter  we  were  not  so  fool¬ 
ish,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  plants  recover  from  the  beating 
that  they  took  last  winter.  The  sleet 
storm  last  March  did  not  help  matters 
either. 

I  am  hoping  that  my  hybrid  amaryl¬ 
lis  will  perform  as  nicely  this  March 
as  it  did  last  March.  It  really  was 
quite  a  show  with  its  four  huge  trump¬ 
ets  on  a  single  stalk.  There  was  a 
smaller  bulb  formed  beside  the  parent 
bulb.  This  I  separated  from  it  when  I 
repotted  in  November. 

It  is  time  now  to  repot  my  gloxinia. 
Its  gorgeous  blossoms  with  reddish 
violet  centers  were  profuse  during  July 
and  August.  All  fall  the  leaves  flour¬ 
ished  and  in  late  November  began  to 
turn  yellow  and  dry  up.  Then  the  pot 
was  placed  down  cellar,  being  watered 
just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Even  so  when  I  repotted  it 
last  year,  it  took  quite  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  as  beautiful  as  a  gloxinia  flower 
could  emerge  from  that  dry,  chip-like 
object  which  I  repotted. 

If  you  are  interested  in  rooting 
things,  why  not  try  increasing  your 
stock  of  choice  dahlias  by  making  cut¬ 
tings  of  some  of  the  shoots  as  they 
appear?  Also  gloxinia  leaves  root  very 
easily  if  stuck  into  sand  which  is  kept 
moist.  Besides,  there  are  the  new  root¬ 
ing  chemicals  which  seem  to  inspire 
the  cuttings  to  do  better.  However,  a 
box  or  pot  of  moist  sand  still  will  do 
the  trick,  although  it  takes  a  little 
longer. 

If  you  have  a  spot  which  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  certain  annual  flower 
seeds  could  be  planted  there  as  soon  as 
snow  is  gone,  even  though  the  ground 
freezes  at  night.  Poppies,  annual  lark¬ 
spur,  California  poppies  and  other 
hardy  annuals  respond  to  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Just  rake  over  the  top  of  the 
ground,  sow  the  seed  and  let  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  cover  it.  Then  when 
the  plants  come  up,  thin  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding.  These  plants  need  cool 
weather  for  best  growth. 
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HARRIS  SUDS= 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

The  New  ROYALTY  Petunia  I  illu.strated ) 

Very  large,  wavy  flowers  in  enchanting  combinations  of  velvety  blue  and  white 
in  stars  and  blotches — no  two  just  alike.  Grown  and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  Today  I 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farmsl 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  44  MCPETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup — a  good  ingred¬ 
ient,  but  one  which  you  can  easily  make 
at  home.  Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar 
and  1  cup  of  water,  and  stir  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking !  No 
trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  makes  a  real  saving  for  you, 
because  it  gives  you  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effec¬ 
tive,  quick-acting  cough  remedy.  Prompt¬ 
ly.  you  feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes  and  makes  breathing  easy.  You’ve 
never  seen  anything  better  for  prompt  and 
pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con- 
bentrated  form,  a  most  reliable,  soothing 
agent  for  throat-and  bronchial  membranes. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


Like  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,  you’ll  get  the  bar¬ 
gains  if  you  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  promptly.  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  until  you  have  read 
them  thoroughly.  Ads.  in  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  To  get  the  protection  of 
this  guarantee  you  must  say  you 
saw  the  ad.  in 

AMERlCm 

agriculturist 


/rm/tomm/ 


1.  KEEPING  SLIM  is  a  “must”  with 
Hollywood  stars  like  ELLEN  DREW 
appearing  in  PARAMOUNT’S  “REACH¬ 
ING  FOR  THE  SUN.”  So  they  drink 
fresh  milk— for  pep  without  pounds. 


2.  “DEAD-TIRED”  in  the  morning? 
Drink  fresh  milk  when  you  go  to  bed. 
Hot  or  cold,  many  people  find  it  helps 
them  sleep  more  soundly,  more  rest- 
fiilly. 


3.  TO  HELP  towards  a  Lovely  Com¬ 
plexion,  drink  fresh  milk  every  day. 
It  contains  calcium  which  so  many 
skin  specialists  advise  for  clear  com¬ 
plexions. 


4.  ECONOMICAL  MEALS  are  easily 
prepared— with  milk.  Milk  dishes  add 
variety  and  nourishment  to  a  meal, 
are  usually  easy  to  prepare  and  cost 
little.  Try  them! 


HOW  TO 
GAIN  PEP- 
LOSE  POUNDS 


Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  Dept.  UL;-2 

Would  you  like  to  know  just  how  to  use  milk  to  do  this  and 
the  many  other  things  it  can  do  for  you?  It’s  Nature’s  wonder 
food,  and  the  complete,  illustrated  booklet,  “Getting  More 
Out  of  Life— with  milk-,’’  is  yours  for  the  sending  of  this 
coupon.  Print  name  and  address  plainly  below. 


Name- 


Address.. 


-City- 


uState- 
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Dr.  Miles’  Calendar 


culated  to  give  the  conscientious  farm¬ 
er  a  headache  when  he  reads  the  June 
forecast  in  February,  this  astonishing 
calendar  meets  the  situation  by  telling 


By  ROMEYN  BERRY 


endars.  It  takes  a  little  while  to  become 
adjusted  to  them.  But  by  February, 
one  observes,  the  whole  family  has  set¬ 
tled  down  to  its  usual  reliance  on  Dr. 


him  what  to  do  for  headaches.  A  ver¬ 
satile  person.  Dr.  Miles,  and  extremely 
well  posted!  Not  only  is  Dr.  Miles  in- 

WE  ALWAYS  start  the  year  on  Quinquagesima,  the  fiftieth  day  before  formed  on  the  movements  of  the  heav- 
our  farm  with  a  lot  of  new  cal-  Easter.^  enly  bodies,  when  to  plant,  and  the  best 

Looking  at  it  that  way — the  Dr.  times  to  go  fishing,  but  he  knows  what 
Miles  way — February  isn’t  a  drab,  un-  to  take  for  headaches,  sleepless  nights, 
pleasant  month  at  all.  Dr.  Miles  and  irritability;  and  he  tells  you  right 
rnakes  it  a  full  month,  rich  with  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  a  little,  old- 
Miles  calendar.  We  always  aim  to  have  crowding  events,  exciting  episodes,  and  fashioned  farm  like  ours,  where  we 
three  of  them  in  operation  one  over  varied  interests.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  still  do  it  with  hands  and  horses,  what 

my  desk,  another  in  Elmer  s  room,  and  Travellers  Insurance  Company  and  the  the  Dr.  Miles  calendar  tells  you  is  prac- 

a  third  out  in  the  cow  barn  to  keep  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  together  with  tically  all  a  farmer  needs  to  know, 

track  of  blessed  events  and  related  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Perhaps  a  city  person  would  not  key 

biological  phenomena.  Most  meal  tirne  might  well  take  a  hint  from  Dr.  Miles,  his  life  so  closely  to  the  calendar  as 

conversations  at  our  place  get  their'  ^nd  realize  the  limitations  of  good  we  do.  To  him  the  rising  of  the  sun 

start  from  something  we  ve  learned  looks  and  the  more  enduring  appeal  and  the  going  down  of  the  same  is  a 
for  the  first  time  that  day  from  Dr.  of  human  sympathy  and  common  un-  matter  of  small  moment.  He  seldom 
Miles’  calendar.  derstanding.  sees  the  splendor  of  the  dawn,  save  on 

The  Travellers  Insurance  Company  Nor  is  the  usefulness  of  the  Dr.  occasions  when,  detained  in  his  en- 

gets  out  an  extremely  artistic  calendar  Miles’  calendar  confined  to  the  present  he  gets  home  late.  But  to  us 

featuring  the  lithographs  of  Currier  or  the  immediate  past;  it  becomes  at  whom  the  sun  is  the  instigator  of 
and  Ives,  and  our  home  is  brightened  times  an  important  guide  to  the  fu-  fruitful  earth,  the  source  of  life 

by  spirited  pictures  supplied  by  the  ture.  Just  the  other  evening,  having  every  split  second  of 

Union  Pacific,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  varnished  the  fishing  rod  and  oiled  the  every  degree  of  altitude  in 

road  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  reel,  we  looked  up  the  opening  day  of  southern  sky,  spells  warmth  and 

Quincy.  These  have  their  place  of  honor  the  trout  season  and  were  pleased  to  fecundity, 

for  a  week  or  two,  but  somehow  they  find  the  weather  will  be  “fair”  and  the  °  ^  ebruary  8,  we  learn  from 

fail  to  weave  themselves  into  the  fabric  day  itself  one  of  the  three  “Best  Fish-  calendar,  the  sun  will  rise  at  7:03 

of  our  daily  lives  in  the  manner  of  the  ing  Days”.  That’s  encouraging,  but  the  reason  of 

Dr.  Miles’  calendar.  We  love  the  Chi-  haying  situation  doesn’t  look  so  good—  earth  is  a  dead  thing, 

cago,  Burlington  and  QuinCy  for  a  pretty  bad,  in  fact.  Up  our  road  we  ^  f  ^ 

plan  ordinarily  to  start  haying  around 
the  middle  of  June.  (It  was  June  10 

in  1939,  June  17  last  year.)  end  that  s  all,  but  what  a  difference!— 

t^^e  difference  between  a  dead  world 

But  we  wont  be  able  to  do  anything  of  naked  trees  and  snow-clad  fields 


while  but  it  will  be  May,  I  suspect,  be¬ 
fore  March  gets  torn  off  that  one.  It’s 
merely  beautiful  and  its  spell,  there¬ 
fore,  is  but  a  transitory  thing;  while 


m'?  7'”'“  We  almost  wish  between  that  and  a  s  irring  earth, 

the  Dr.  Miles  calendar— shorn  of  all  •.„r,  ^  ^ - t -  &  caim. 


turn  it  over  out  of  the  way  and  let 
it  hang  down  in  back.  Dr.  Miles  knows 
darn  well  that  no  farmer  is  through 
with  February  when  February  is 


about  the  weather,  but  he’s  always 
right  on  a  point  like  that — a  comfort¬ 
ing  person! 

Most  of  the  year  we’re  up  and  about 
to  check  the  good  doctor  at  both  ends. 


we  hadn  t  peeked  ahead.  For  from  June  burstins;  with  srreen  nastures  annle 

embellishment — makes  it  work  its  way  12  through  the  25th  it  won’t  be  anv  ^  u  ^ 

V,  ■  4-  ^  11,  won  i  oe  any  blossoms,  humming  bees,  daffodils. 

through  the  months  into  our  very  time  to  have  grass  down.  The  order  ot  whispering  trees,  and  little  lambs.  Dr! 

events  through  that  period  runs  from  Miles  may  guess  wrong  occasionally 

You  don’t  tear  off  March  or  any  day  to  day —  Thunderstorms”,  “Fair”, 

other  month  on  the  Miles;  you  just  “Local  Rains”,  “Cloudy”,  “Fair”, 

“Pleasant”,  ^“Unsettled”,  “Thunder- 

storms”,  “Windy”,  “Squalls”,  “Damp”, 

“Rains”,  “Stormy”,  “Gales.”  I  haven’t  _ _ _ ^ 

had  the  heart  yet  to  tell  Elmer  but  pretty  soon  now  we’ll  have  to  take 
through  with  him.  There’ll  be  lots  of  what  kind  of  weather  we’re  going  to  his  word  for  some  things.  On  June  21. 
times  in  June  or  August,  or  even  Sep-  have  for  haying,  and  I  dread  the  time  he  says,  the  sunset  will  occur  at  7-32 
tember,  when  you’ll  want  to  turn  back  when  he  finds  it  out;  .the  discovery  will  p_  m.  All  right.  Doctor,  have  it  your 
and  find  out  what  day  the  black  cow  only  confirm  his  settled  opinion,  fre-  own  way,  but  we  don’t  care.  June  21 
freshened,  at  what  minute  the  sun  quently  expressed,  that  “this  isn’t  any  jg  haying'  tirpe  up  our  road  and  we’ve 
rises  on  Washington’s  birthday,  or  kind  of  country  for  farming,  anyway,  reached  a  tiine  of  life  when  'haying  hits 
what  the  date  of  Ash  Wednesday  was  ^■nd  we  should  have  let  the  Indians  ^s  pretty  hard.  We  don’t  need  a  calen- 
when  ypu  started  the  first  batch  of  keep  it.”  supper  at 

the  incubator.  Neither  the  But  though  the  haying  news  is  cal-  6:00  that  day  and  be  in  bed  and  “cork- 


Travellers  Insurance  Company  nor  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  give  you 
that  information,  but  you  can  always 
depend  on  old  Dr.  Miles  if  you  hunt 
long  enough  among  the  turned  over 
sheets. 

Take  February!  A  drab,  unpleasant 
month,  you  say  (though  happily  a 
short  one),  associated  in  the  parental 
mind  with  pink  eye,  measles  and  the 
mumps!  'The  main  thing  in  February 
is  to  live  through  it;  to  keep  the  stock 
in  good  condition  and  the  feet  dry;  to 
oil  harness;  and  to  get  things  ready  to 
boil  sap.  But  Dr.  Miles  makes  it  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  by  printing  so 
many  February  days  in  red.  Starting 
with  Ground  Hog  Day  on  the  2nd,  when 
you  ought  to  have  left  “half  your  grain 
and  half  your  hay”  (it’s  also  the  4th 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  and  moon  sets 
at  11:34  P.  M.),  there  follow  along 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Valentine’s  Day, 
Washington’s  Birthday,  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day,  and  Ash  Wednesday. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday  the 
weather  will  be  “unpleasant”  but  the 
sun  will  rise  at  6:46  A.  M.  and  will  not 
set  until  5:43  P.  M.  the  best  days  for 
fishing  will  be  the  8th,  9th,  25th  and 
26th;  but  the  16th,  17th,  23rd  and  24th 
will  be  pretty  good,  too.  All  the  others 
will  be  “poor  days  for  fishing.” 
Jeanette,  our  heifer,  is  due  to  freshen 
February  11,  the  day  of  the  full  moon, 
but  it  wasn’t  Dr.  Miles, who  said  that. 
Elmer  wrote  in  the  part  about  Jeanette, 
and  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  pretty 
useful  piece  of  information  along  with 
the  tip  that  it  will  be  “damp”  on  the 
15th  and  that  Sunday,  the  23rd,  is 
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/^F  ALL  the  things  the  doc- 
tors  do  to  us  poor  patients 
ere  they’re  through,  the  worst 
is  when  they  tell  us  we  must 
go  on  diet;  as  for  me,  if  I 
can’t  eat  the  things  I  like  I’d 
rather  go  upon  a  strike  and  tell 
the  doctor  I  won’t  eat  at  all ;  a 
meal  is  incomplete  without  a, 
big  fat  slice  of  pie,  I’d  almost 
rather  fail  and  die  than  live  on 
vitamins  and  soup ;  for  life 
ain’t  hardly  worth  a  whoop, 
and  livin’  doesn’t  hardly  pay, 
without  your  three  square 
meals  a  day.  It  used  to  be 
the  doctor  would,  when  he 
learned  you  weren’t  feelin’ 
good,  give  you  some  pills  and 
all  you’d  do  was  just  to  take 
a  pill  or  two  a  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  and  keep  a-stow- 
in’  food  away. 

But  now  the  doctor  shakes 
his  head  and  takes  away  your 
pie  instead.  He  tells  you  that 
a  good  beefsteak  is  sure  to 
make  your  tummy  ache,  and 
fried  potatoes  are  taboo.  He’s 
sure  to  take  aw'ay  from  you 
most  ev’rything  you  like,  the 


most  he’ll  let  you  have  is  buttered  toast,  and  mebbe,  when  you’re  tired  from 
toil,  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil.  If  you’ve  a  pain  in  arm  or  leg  he’ll  feed  you 
on  a  soft-boiled  egg,  and  if  your  heart  should  miss  a  beat,  some  jello’s  all  he’ll 
let  you  eat.  No  matter  if  it’s  rheumatiz  that’s  ailin’  you,  or  gout,  gee  whiz, 
he’ll  give  you  soup  and  tell  you  that  you’ve  got  to  quit  a-eatin’  at  mince  pie 
and  pork  chops,  he  won’t  let  you  drink  no  coffee  when  you’ve  et.  I  like  old- 
fashioned  doctors  best,  they  let  you  eat  and  smoke  and  rest;  instead  of  diets, 
why  they  will  just  cure  your  troubles  with  a  pill. 
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A  lonely  farmhouse  squats  a-top  th 
hill 

Beneath  a  leaden  sky  that  presses  Ion 

Its  back  is  hunched  against  the  gust, 
of  wind 

That  swirl  the  falling  snow  in  eddyin 
puffs. 

It  glooms  above  me  as  I  climb  the  hi! 


But  underneath  the  beetling  brows  I  se 
Its  yellow  eyes  begin  to  search  th 
dusk; 

They  twinkle  as  they  peer  between  th 
flakes. 

And  the  old  house  opens  wide  its  arm 
To  shield  me  safely  from  the  storm 

night.  —Mabel  V.  Jocelyn, 
Grahamsville,  N.  y 


ed  off”  at  6:30.  You  can  stay  up  to  se 
the  sun  go  down  at  7:32  if  you  wan 
to,  but  we  refuse  to  go  in  for  thl 
night-life  that  one  reads  about  —  no 
in  haying  time  anyway. 


Growing  Up  in  the  “Horse  ad 
Buggy”  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
sing  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  un 
less  it  was  because  grandmother  didn’ 
think  them  quite  suitable.  Mothe 
chose  the  song  and  started  it  whi! 
playing  the  organ,  the  rest  of  us  crowd 
ed  as  close  as  we  could  and  sang  a 
the  top  of  our  voices.  Some  way  o 
other  a  good  hour  of  singing  on  to 
of  all  that  turkey  seemed  just  right. 

Before  the  end  of  the  singing,  cousin 
and  I  quietly  left  for  the  old  back 
pantry  to  get  a  few  more  bites  of  tur 
key  and  chunks  of  cold  dressing  fo 
we  were  hungry  again. 

The  horses  were  hitched  to  cutter 
and  sleighs  and  we  all  started  home 
The  wind  had  risen  a  little  and  ribbon 
of  snow  were  drifting  along  the  crus 
on  top  of  the  old  snow.  Banks  were 
beginning  to  form  and  just  as  we  cross 
ed  the  school-house  road,  dad  drove 
through  one  that  was  larger  than  h 
expected.  Before  we  knew  it  over  wen 
the  sleigh  with  fi-e  folks,  seats 
blankets,  soapstone,  all  in  a  pile 
Luckily,  old  Tom  didn’t  try  to  rue 
away  as  he  sometimes  did.  Dad  hunj 
onto  the  lines.  The  rest  gathered  u] 
our  belongings  and  climbed  back  in 
covered  with  snow,  faces  wet,  wristi 
wet,  and  generally  damp,  snowy,  am 
cold.  But  it  wasn’t  far  home,  so  no  one 
suffered. 

Funny,  I  don’t  remember  much  abou 
the  presents.  We  couldn’t  afford  cask 
for  many  or  for  expensive  ones,  so  we 
just  made  our  Christmas  big  with  tur 
key,  games,  visiting  and  songs.  Maybe 
that  was  the  best.  Partner,  and  maybe 
we  overdo  this  present  giving.  And 
maybe  we  do  too  little  of  the  oldtime 
hymn  singing.  Some  of  those  old  song! 
would  really  stir  your  blood,  you  know 
They  weren’t  the  sad,  sweet,  romantic 
songs  of  summer.  There  were 
marching  songs,  the  fighting  songs, 
living  songs  of  a  hard-working,  righte¬ 
ous,  militant  people,  exultant  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  survived  against 
wind  and  weather,  drought  and  floods. 
Indians  and  wolves,  and  against  their 
own  sins. 

Oh,  yes,  vitamins.  Partner!  Well,  w* 
probably  had  plenty  of  them,  too,  i” 
that  home  raised,  home  prepared,  home 
cooked  food,  but  at  one  stage  of  that 
dinner.  Partner,  I’ll  swear  you  couldn' 
have  tucked  a  single  vitamin  into  mj 
stomach.  I  was  too  full. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Farming  and  Living  in 
Dorchester  County, 
Maryland 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
that  compares  with  the  outdoor  grass 
houses  made  by  these  tiny,  cunning 

animals. 

Muskrat  farming  is  no  gold  mine. 
Most  farmers  who  own  marsh  land 
look  upon  these  meadows  as  a  source 
of  winter  income  to  supplement  the 
rather  thin  pickings  from  tomatoes 
and  other  crops. 

Take  George  North  who  farms  in 
the  summer  and  traps  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  North  owns  about  500  acres  of  up¬ 
land  and  marsh.  Said  George  when  I 
asked  if  he  made  a  lot  of  money  from 
his  traps,  “No  indeed.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
fur  money  to  pay  up  the  bills  on  my 
farm.  It  will  take  700  to  800  pelts  to 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  farm. 
This  muskrat  business  is  what  keeps 
us  farmers  going  down  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  he  explained.  “Take  this  tomato 
game,  for  example.  Along  comes  the 
Government  and  tells  Mr.  Phillips,  our 
big  canner,  that  he  must  pay  his  men 
35  cents  an  hour  and  that  he  cannot 
work  them  more  than  so  many  hours 
each  week.  There  they  stop.  They  jack 
up  the  price  of  labor  to  the  canner  and 
the  buyer  of  our  crops  just  takes  it 
out  of  farmers  by  paying  us  less  for 
our  crops.  This  year,  a  lot  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  sold  tomatoes  for  five  cents  a  bas¬ 
ket  for  which  they  paid  three  cents 
for  picking.  Brother,  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  farming  you  know  that 
this  thing  is  not  right.” 

Later  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Malkus 
I  told  me  of  farmers  who  made  more 
money  picking  tomatoes  for  neighbors 
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IF  BUSINESS  BECKONS 
YOU  TO  NEW  YORK  . . . 
STAY  AT  THE  McALPIN. 
THIS  HOTEL  AND  “BIG 
BUSINESS"  ARE  NEXT 
DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 

• 

TIMES  SQUARE  IS  ONLY 
FIVE  MINUTES  AWAY. 

• 

YOUR  ROOM,  OF 
COURSE,  IS  ALWAYS 
LUXURIOUSLY  RESTFUL 


1  Block  from 
Peixn.  Station. 

B.  &  O.  Motor 
Coaches  Stop 
at  our  Door. 

Rooms  with 
Private  Bath 


SINGLE 
from  $3.00 

DOUBLE 
fxom  $4.50 


HOTEL 

MCALPIN 


[ 


BROADWAY  AT  34th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


This  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  girl,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Gates,  17  year  old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Gates,  residing 
near  Geneva,  seeks  the  title  of  New  York 
State’s  best  citizen,  in  a  contest  being 
conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution. 

Miss  Gates  is  adviser  for  the  Rural 
Girls’  Hl-Y  Club,  and  is  a  high  school 
senior.  Her  father  operates  a  large  farm 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  hop  growers  in 
the  state. 

Graduating  in  June,  Miss  Gates  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  enter  a  medical  college,  desiring 
to  become  a  doctor. 

than  they  could  have  made  by  picking 
their  own.  But  this  is  getting  a  long 
way  from  the  trapping  story  that  I 
started  to  picture.  Though  these  folks 
live  off  the  beaten  paths  of  travel, 
they  know  their  farming  and  their  fur 
business.  This  war  has  kicked  their 
big  market  right  between  the  ribs. 
Prior  to  Hitler’s  mad  chase  around 
Europe,  Germany  and  England  were 
the  world’s  largest  buyers  of  black 
muskrat  skins  while  the  American 
market  took  the  cheaper,  but  just  as 
valuable,  brown  skins. 

However,  these  boys  are  not  fright¬ 
ened  one  bit  over  this  fur  market.  In 
fact  they  are  a  bit  “bullish.”  Even 
though  Hamburg  and  London  may  not 
buy  many  fur  coats  this  winter  or 
next,  trappers  know  that  belching 
smoke  stacks  in  Pittsburgh  and  whir¬ 
ling  wheels  in  New  England  spell  the 
means  by  which  the  present  generation 
of  Americans  is  going  to  sport  fur 
coats  in  increasing  numbers.  When  the 


smoke  disappears  and  the  wheels  stop, 
that  will  be  another  day.  Perhaps  by 
that  time  Europe’s  old  fur  coat  will  be 
worn  out. 

If  there  ever  was  a  self-sufficient 
land,  Dorchester  County  is  it.  On  our 
way  down  to  Hooper’s  Island,  I  noticed 
a  fishing  net  hung  upVo  dry.  I  asked 
if  folks  fished  down  that  way  in  the 
winter.  “Sure,”  was  the  reply.  “When¬ 
ever  the  river  is  open  some  of  these 
folks  hereabouts  fish.” 

“What  do  they  get?”  we  asked. 

“Cat  fish,  perch  and  almost  anything. 
’They  sell  some  up  at  Baltimore,  and 
fish  puts  meat  on  the  table  for  many 
of  these  folks.” 

Another  source  of  income  to  these 
farm  folks  is  oystering.  While  not  so 
many  oysters  are  sold  as  a  few  years 
ago,  no  oysterman  need  go  hungry  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  food  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  dollar  with  which  to 
buy  groceries. 

Among  the  farmer-oystermen  with 
whom  I  talked  is  Ernest  Creighton,  of 
Cambridge,  now  employed  on  the  wild 
life  reservation.  “We  don’t  oyster  as 
much  today  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,” 
said  Creighton.  ‘"There  are  just  as 
many  oysters  as  ever,  but  oystering  is 
now  largely  done  by  men  with  larger 
units.”  Creighton  added  that  anybody 
can  oyster  with  tongs  or  nippers.  Oys¬ 
ters  have  been  bringing  from  50  to 
80  cents  per  bushel,  with  8  to  15 
bushels  being  considered  a  good  day’s 
haul. 

The  story  of  Dorchester  County  is 
still  not  half  told.  There  is  Fred  Weber, 
who  owns  a  260  acre  farm  with  a  wat¬ 
er  front  before  his  home  for  which  a 
city  man  pays  $500  a  month  rental. 

There  is  the  “Black  Diamond”  ter¬ 
rapin  industry,  with  New  Yorkers  pay¬ 
ing  $75  per  dozen.  Today,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  well-cleaned  marsh  rabbit, 
with  a  bit  of  fixin’s,  supplies  the  meat 
for  many  a  plate  of  terrapin  soup  serv¬ 
ed  in  New  York’s  swanky  eating 
places. 

Then  there  is  the  great  Phillips  can¬ 
ning  plant,  started  by  an  oyster  shuck- 
er  from  Hooper’s  Island,  that  today 
gives  employment  to  4,000  people,  and 
the  story  of  Cambridge,  the  country 
town  that  boasts  costly  yachts,  $15,000 
homes,  and  a  shopping  district  that 
compares  with  Broadway  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  There  is  wild  goose  and  duck 
shooting  over  some  of  the  world’s  best 
hunting  ground.  Perhaps  some  day,  I 
will  finish  the  story. 


ALL  ABOARD ! 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


Under  KNOTT  Manegemeal 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  Managar 


have  wished  for  and  planned  for,  for 
“next  year”  may  never  come. 

So  decide  now  to  come  with  us.  A 
trip  like  this  one  is  an  investment  in 
health  and  happiness.  As  the  time  is 


short,  write  or  phone  at  once  to  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Our  telephone 
number  is  Ithaca  31046.  Let  us  know 
you’re  coming  and  we’ll  do  the  rest. 


Welcome  Relief  for 

NOSES  THAT 
CIOG,  DRY  UP 
AFTER  DARK 


l-PURPOSE 
I  MEDICINE 


How  much  better 
you  feel  — when 
you  clear  nose  of 
transient  conges¬ 
tion  at  bedtime  with  Va-tro-nol! 

Va-tro-nol  does  3  important  things: 
(1)  shrinks  swollen  membranes:  (2) 
soothes  irritation:  (3)  helps  flush  na¬ 
sal  passages,  clearing  clogging  mucus* 
relieving  transient  congestion.  It  makes 
breathing  easier,  invites  sleep. 

If  a  cold  threat¬ 
ens,  Va-tro-nol 
used  at  first  sniffle 
or  sneeze  helps 
prevent  colds  de¬ 
veloping. 


VICKS 
VATRONOI. 


FOR  BETTER  QUILTS 
Easier  Quilting 


LAND  O’NOD 

All-Cotton  Batts 

Land  O’Nod  Quilting  cotton 
needles  perfectly.  Lasts  years.  It 
is  all  cotton.  No  glazing.  Ask  for 
it  at  your  store.  Send  10c  for 
sample  quilting  pattern  and  big 
1941  book  of  quilting  patterns 
and  quilt  designs.  Dept.  D-10. 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


ru  -  414  “  ~ 

anew  patterns 4 

i  NEW  COLORS  ^ 

* 


Spring’s  coming.  Pep  up  your  home 
with  new  wailpaper.  Exciusive  colors, 
stylish  patterns.  Low  wholesale  prices 
save  1/2  or  more.  Send  today  for  free 
catalog  with  large  samples,  unusual 
borders.  Quality  papers,  picked  from 
thousands  of  patterns;  just  what  you 
want.  All  orders  postage  prepaid. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WEAR 
A  TRUSS 
CUT  THIS  OUT 


and  mail  with  name  and  address  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  71 -R,  Adams,  N.  Y.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  without  obligation  a  genuine  Trial  Offer 
and  full  particulars  of  a  simplified  method  of 
“planned”  control  of  reducible  hernia  that  is 
bringing  new  joy,  comfort  and  freedom  to 
thousands  who  have  suffered  for  years! 
Simple  home  test  will  not  interfere  with  your 
regular  duties  in  any  way.  With  this  TRIAL, 
OFFER  you  will  receive  a  FREE  TREATISE 
that  should  be  “an  eye  opener”  to  the  most 
skeptical.  Don’t  miss  it!  Write  today. 


FALSE 

lEETH 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLA'TESmadeinour 
own  laboratory  from  YOUR  Personal  impression.  WORK- 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  otter . 

Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

onr  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  today! 

BRIGHTON.THOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 
Dept.  585  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Weston  8.  Brown,  B.  I,  Jefferson,  Me. 


THI,» 

oenuine 


JUNIOR  GUITAR 

0/9  YOU/ 


Ge«  this  hand¬ 
some  instrument 
NOW.  Here's  How 
send  your  name  and  addrfis 
(SEND  NO  MONEY)  WE 
TRUST  YOU  with  28  packs 
of  Garden  Seeds  to  sell  at  lOc 
a  oaLket  When  sold  send  $2  80 
collected  and  WE  WILL  SEND 
this  mahogany  finish  guitar  and  Five 
Minute  Instruction  Book  absolutely  FREE. 

No  More  Money  To  Pav.  Write  for  seeds 
NOW.  A  postal  will  do  Address  LANCASTER 
COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  242  Paradise,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Fruit  Growers  Meet  at  Kingston 


^"T^HE  Kingston  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  featured  by  an  unusually  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  growers.  In  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  having  the  show  in  two 
places  and  the  sessions  in  a  third,  the 
annual  event  was  voted  a  success.  The 
state  armory,  scene  of  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  is  close  to  the  public. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Joint  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
placed  itself  “on  the  spot”  by  conduct¬ 
ing  a  forum  with  committee  members 
participating.  Chairman  Walter  Clarke 
of  Milton  said  “we  are  trying  to  find 
two  or  three  focal  points  around  which 
the  fruit  industry  may  rally  for  mu¬ 
tual  good.” 

Committee  members  agreed  that  one 
of  the  vital  needs  is  to  remove  dead 
trees,  or  those  out  of  production  or 
producing  apples  of  low  quality.  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie  sug¬ 
gested  the  fruit  industry  may  do  one 
of  three  things:  “Become  dormant  and 
die;  try  to  hold  production  up  and  de¬ 
velop  markets;  or  cut  down  on  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  diminishing  demand.” 
One  view  expressed  on  this  topic  was 
that  “if  we  can’t  sell  our  fruit  we 
might  as  well  get  out  of  the  business.” 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the 
floor  about  chain  stores,  J.  Wessel  Ten 
Broeck,  Jr.,  of  Hudson,  replied  “there 
is  something  cockeyed  about  our  whole 
distribution  system.  I  don’t  know  of 
any  other  product  where  they  start 
with  the  consumer  to  get  prices  down 
— <  and  go  backward  to  give  the  farmer 
what  is  left.”  He  said  supermarkets 
were  “purely  a  price  proposition”  and 
deplored  intense  price-cutting  that  left 
little  to  be  passed  back  to  the  growers. 

Handling  Big  Problem 

Clarke  said  another  difficulty  was 
that  apples  might  look  “pretty  good” 
when  they  left  the  storage  and  “look 
like  the  devil”  when  they  reached  the 
consumer.  “This  is  not  always  the 
growers’  fault,”  he  said.  “Another 
point  is  that  we  cannot  grow  good 
fruit  at  the  prices  we  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving.  We  can’t  grow  $1.25  stuff  for 
85  or  90  cents.  We  have  got  to  sell 
apples  right  through  to  the  retail  store 
and  the  consumer.  They  don’t  have  to 
be  put  up  in  fancy  shape  or  in  long- 
haul  packages,  but  we  must  see  that 
they  go  into  consumption  in  good  con¬ 
dition.” 

Another  angle  brought  out  was  that 
of  the  nine  million  bushels  bought  by 
the  government  in  1939,  t'^.ere  were  44 
varieties.  E.  V.  Vedder  of  Schoharie  said 
he  saw  no  excuse  for  government  pur¬ 
chases,  except  for  export  varieties. 
“Individual  growers  have  got  to  face 
the  facts,”  he  said.  “The  poor  dairy¬ 
man  cannot  afford  to  keep  scrub  cows. 
We  cannot  afford  to  keep  poor  trees 
and  poor  varieties.  In  the  East  we  are 
not  doing  enough  to  create  an  interest 
in  apples.  We  have  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

TenBroeck  agreed  that  the  trade  and 
the  consumer  “had  to  be  reminded 
about  apples  every  day.  We  must 
stimulate  their  constant  urge  to  sell 
apples  and  to  eat  apples.  Our  trouble 


has  been  mainly  in  sitting  back  and 
doing  nothing  about  it.” 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  joint 
committee  for  another  year. 

Studies  to  Help 

Speaking  for  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd, 
Dr.  C.  E.  F.  Guterman  of  Cornell  said 
that  better  marketing  of  apples  will 
be  helped  by  work  now  under  way.  He 
said  the  modified  atmosphere  storage 
will  be  adopted  rapidly  and  make  it 
possible  to  market  apples  of  high 
quality  any  month  in  the  year.  “Mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  aided  greatly  by  the 
longer  keeping  quality  of  apples  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  stor¬ 
age,”  he  said.  “By  the  better  color 
that  comes  from  coloring  through  hold¬ 
ing  the  fruit  on  the  trees  longer  with 
hormone  sprays,  and  in  some  cases  by 
greater  attractiveness  and  better  keep¬ 
ing  qualities. 

“Marketing  will  become  increasing¬ 
ly  more  efficient  through  the  use  of 
the  modern  box,  and  because  of  studies 
being  made  to  determine  consumer 
preferences  for  variety,  color  and  size. 
Studies,  already  made,  indicate  that 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  33  cents  goes 
to  the  grower  and  66  cents  for  the 
process  of  distribution.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  decrease  costs  there  is 
twice  as  large  a  base  to  work  on  in 
distribution  as  in  production.” 

4: 

Visit  New  York  Market 

A  vigorous  four-ring  sale  of  fresh 
produce  on  the  New  York  City  auction 
market  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  annual  Farm  Bureau  marketing 
tour.  Led  by  Dick  Pricke  and  M.  C. 
Bond  of  Cornell,  and  Edward  J.  Leen- 


Every  year  thousands  of  farm 
homes  and  barns  go  up  in  smoke, 
causing  tremendous  losses  to  their 
owners.  Much  fire  insurance  on  farm 
buildings  is  written  by  mutual  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  because  the 
average  assessment  rate  of  these  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  State  has  been 
high  in  relation  to  other  areas,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation  of  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  Mr.  Walworth,  who  last 
year  was  President  of  the  association, 
decided  to  give  some  publicity  to  the 
situation. 

One  result  was  an  Essay  Contest, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21,  who  were  Future 
Farmers,  Grangers,  or  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  contestant  was  asked  to 
fill  out  an  inspection  blank  on  a  set 
of  farm  buildings,  and  to  write  an  es¬ 
say  on  fire  prevention  on  this  set  of 
buildings  in  particular  and  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  general. 

First,  each  county  had  a  contest, 
and  county  winners  were  then  judged 
for  state  prizes.  The  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  G.  L.  F.,  who  offered  a 
first  prize  of  $25,  a  second  prize  of 
$15,  and  a  third  prize  of  $10.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  Dorothy  Money  of  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  first;  Ethel  Bichteman  of  West- 
erlo,  N.  Y.,  second;  and  Marjorie 


houts  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  the  party  “did”  all  the  markets 
from  late  at  night  until  nearly  noon. 
At  the  auction  pier  four  auctions  were 
in  progress,  with  spirited  bidding.  One 
of  the  officials  told  us  in  one  auction 
room  that  a  carload  was  being  sold 
every  three  minutes. 

Citrus  fruit  and  apples  from  the 
West  were  the  principal  offerings,  with 
a  scattering  of  other  products.  No 
eastern  products  were  being  offered 
and  when  a  grower  inquired  why  east¬ 
ern  apples  were  not  sold  he  was  told 
“quality  or  pack  too  uncertain.”  I  al¬ 
ways  think  it  is  of  great  value  to 
farmers  to  make  these  market  tours  so 
that  they  better  comprehend  some  of 
the  things  they  are  up  against  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  produce  in  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  market. 

*  *  * 

Prizes  for  Posters 

An  art  poster  contest  for  pupils  in 
art  and  home  economics  classes  of 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  New 
York  and  New  England  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  and  the  New  York 
State  Cold  Storage  Industries  Commit¬ 
tee.  There  will  be  several  classes,  with 
prizes  totalling  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  New  York  and  New  England 
winners  will  compete  for  a  grand 
trophy.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  is  chair¬ 
man,  L.  B.  Skeffington  vice-chairman, 
and  Tom  O’Neill  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
test  committee,  with  headquarters  at 
16  Bronx  Terminal  Market,  New  York. 

S:  *  * 

4-H  Brothers  from  Orange 
County  Win  Duncan  Award 

Nial  and  Robert  Clauson  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Orange  County  4-H  Club 
members,  received  a  check  for  $100 
and  framed  certificates  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Future  Farmers’  banquet 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  as  winners  of  the  1940 
annual  award  of  the  H.  S.  Duncan 
Memorial  Fund.  Lawrence  Bauter  of 
Avoca  received  a  certificate  of  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

'The  awards  were  mdae  for  “out¬ 
standing  example  of  better  marketing 
of  New  York  State  farm  products.” 
The  Clauson  brothers,  15  and  16  years 
old,  raised  and  marketed  10  acres  of 
vegetables.  Their  joint  citation  read: 
“For  demonstrating  through  4-H  mar- 


Lemka  of  Castleton,  N.  Y.,  third. 

Dorothy  is  18  years  of  age,  a  Senior 
in  the  Oxford  Academy,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Money 
who  operate  a  50-acre  dairy  farm.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Chenango  4-H  Club. 

Ethel  is  17  years  old  and  a  Senior 
at  Greenville  High  School.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr  .and  Mrs.  A.  Bichte¬ 
man  who  operate  a  210-acre  farm.  She 
is  Secretary  of  the  Hiawatha  4-H  Club 
and  Past  Lady  Assistant  of  the  Hia¬ 
watha  Grange. 

Marjorie  is  a  member  of  the  East 
Greenbush  Grange  No.  1240.  She  is  15 
years  old  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  N.  Lemka,  who  operate  a 
175-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  She  is 
President  of  the  Busy  Beavers  4-H 
Club. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  Tuesday 
evening,  January  28,  at  the  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Organization  of  Cooperative  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  at  Syracuse.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Babcock  of  Ithaca  presented  the 
prizes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
state  association  the  following  day. 
President  A.  C.  Ewell  of  Wyoming  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  develop  and 
promote  a  program  of  education 
throughout  the  state  in  the  subject  of 
fire  prevention. 


ket  garden  projects  the  value  of  pro. 
ducing  high  quality  vegetables  and 
grading  and  packing  vegetables  ac. 
cording  to  their  quality  so  that  the  con. 
sumer  was  able  to  choose  the  desired 
grade.” 

The  citation  to  Bauter  read:  "Pot 
demonstrating  through  marketing  of 
4-H  potatoes  that,  even  in  a  small  vi]. 
lage  located  in  an  important  potato 
producing  area,  the  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay  well  for  a  superior  grade  of  po. 
tatoes  brushed  and  packed  in  small 
packages.” 

Presentations  of  the  awards  were 
made  by  C.  W.  Sadd. 

“Living  Memorial” 

The  Duncan  fund  was  established  in 
1937  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late 
H.  S.  Duncan,  organizer  and  director 
of  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  After  his  death 
friends  met  to  consider  some  form  of 
memorial  and  agreed  upon  an  annual 
award  in  recognition  of  “some  worthy 
effort  that  would  have  pleased  H.  S," 

In  presenting  the  first  annual  award 
in  1937  Governor  Lehman  recalled  that 
Mr.  Duncan  believed  in  example  and 
demonstration  as  the  best  way  to  en¬ 
courage  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
to  better  grading,  packing,  handling 
and  marketing  of  their  products. 

In  presenting  the  awards  to  the  Clau¬ 
son  brothers  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
“friendly  and  practical  advice”  given 
to  them  by  George  Earl,  Jr.,  Orange 
County  club  agent,  and  by  Local  Lead¬ 
er  Allen  J.  Stage,  Sr.  Steuben  County 
Club  Agent  Leon  W.  Taylor  was  prais¬ 
ed  for  the  fine  help  he  gave  to  Bauter, 

Previous  awards  of  the  Duncan  fund 
all  have  been  to  adults.  A  year  ago  it 
was  voted  to  offer  the  1940  award  to  a 
junior.  In  addition  to  annual  awards 
to  encourage  better  marketing  prac¬ 
tices,  the  fund  has  been  using  part  of 
its  capital  as  loans  to  students  in  the 
State  Cfollege  of  Agriculture.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  loans  may  be  made  to  Prof, 
Paul  Work. 


Cattle  Sales 

Feb.  20  Guernsey  Dispersal  of  John  Govatos  HerJ, 
Wilmington,  Dela. 

Mar.  12  Dr.  V.  Yngve  Holstein  Dispersal,  Sevilll, 
Ohio. 

Mar.  14  Complete  Holstein  Dispersal.  Roy  A. 

Snyder  Herd,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  (nea 
Harrisburg.) 

Mar.  26  The  27th  Anniversary  Waukesha  Holstein 

Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mar.  27  The  27th  Anniversary  Watertown  Holstein 

Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Mar.  29  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale.  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

April  3  Annual  Spring  Holstein  Sale,  Michigan 
Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n.,  East  LansinS, 
Michigan. 

April  14  Louis  Merryman’s  34th  Semi-annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Maryland. 

Apr.  14-15  The  Third  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

April  21  Guernsey  Dispersal,  Montcalm  Farm  Herd, 
Estate  F.  B.  Foster,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Apr.  24  Eastern  Ohio  Guernsey  Consignment  Sale, 
Fair  Grounds,  Canfield,  Ohio. 

May  7-8  Ohio  State  Holstein  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  12  Combination  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  13  Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio- 

May  13  The  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale,  Doylestown,  Pa 

May  15  Annual  Coventry  .Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

May  31,  1941  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sala 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

June  2  1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  6  National  Jersey  Sale,  Far  Hills,  N,  J. 

Coming  Events 

Feb.  20  Annual  Meeting  of  Massachusetts  Guernssj 
Breeders’  Ass’n.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  25  18th  Annual  Meeting  Producers'  Livestocii 

Cooperative  Commission  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  25  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 

Meeting,  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Feb.  26-27  lOth  Annual  Chick  and  Egg  Show,  Mont¬ 
pelier.  Vt. 

Feb.  26-  Annual  Country  Life  Program,  State  In- 

Mar.  I  stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdalt, 
L.  I. 

Feb.  27  Doctor  H.  S.  Gingrich  Ayrshire  Dispersal 

Sale,  Fredericksburg.  Pa. 

Mar.  4-5  Annuai  Meeting  Northeastern  Dairy  Ced- 

ference,  Philadelphia. 

Mar.  14  Maryiand  Guernsey  Breeders’  State  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mar.  25  New  Hampshire  Guernsey  Breeders’  Stall 

Meeting,  Concord. 

May  14  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  Yed 

City. 


Farm  Girls  Win  Fire  Prevention  Essay  Contest 
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Potatoes  on  Hand 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mate  that  on  January  1  there  were 
[18,555,000  bushels  of  potatoes  still  to 
je  sold,  or  14  per  cent  more  than  the 
loldings  on  January  1,  1940,  and  16 
)er  cent  above  the  average  holdings  on 
hat  date  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Holdings  in  Maine  totalled  26,990,000 
)ushels  compared  with  21,811,000  bush- 
mis  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
season,  and  25,600,000  bushels  as  the 
ive  year  average.  The  larger  holdings 
;his  year  in  Maine  are  due  to  a  larger 
;rop  and  also  a  late  start  in  shipping. 
Decause  of  competition  from  Long 
[sland  and  New  Jersey. 

New  York  State  shows  holdings  of 
1,226,000  bushels  compared  with  8,561,- 
)00  bushels  last  season.  This  is  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  Unofficial  reports  of 
loldings  on  Long  Island  indicate  that 
stocks  are  much  heavier  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  it  is  in  the  up-State  areas 
ft'here  the  real  shortage  occurs.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shows  holdings  of  7,238,000 
bushels,  compared  with  6,775,000  bush¬ 
els  on  January  1,  1940.  Idaho,  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  shipping  area,  shows  hold¬ 
ings  of  15,428,000  bushels  compared 
pith  holdings  of  13,195,000  bushels  a 
^ear  ago  and  an  average  of  10,800,000 
bushels  for  the  five  years,  1935-39. 

Sales  of  the  1940  crop  in  37  late 
hnd  intermediate  states  up  to  January 
M  are  estimated  at  130,835,000  bushels, 
Compared  to  119,740,000  bushels  of  the 
1939  crop  sold  before  January  1  last 
season.  On  the  basis  of  reports,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  60  per  cent  of  this  year’s 
botato  sales  were  shipped  by  truck,  as 
Compared  to  58  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

As  is  usual  in  years  of  high  produc¬ 
tion,  reports  indicate  that  this  season 
more  potatoes  have  been  fed  to  live¬ 
stock  and  lost  through  shrinkage  and 
waste  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 
Shrinkage  has  been  particularly  heavy 
in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
[Utah,  and  California. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  about  the 
[same  proportion  of  the  ''ntire  stock 
[was  fed  to  livestock  as  usual,  but  the 
[percentage  lost  by  shrinkage  and  waste 
[has  been  higher.  It  appears  also  that 
[more  potatoes  were  saved  to  be  eaten 
Ion  farms  than  were  saved  a  year  ago. 

I  Wheat 

I  The  1940  New  York  State  wheat 
Icrop  was  7,996,000  bushels,  valued  at 
lover  $6,000,000.  In  the  last  three  years 
labout  58  per  cent  of  New  York  State 
jwheat  was  sold,  33  per  cent  was  used 
Ifor  feed,  mainly  for  chickens,  7  per 
■  cent  was  saved  for  seed,  and  1  per 
■cent  ground  or  traded  for  flour  at  local 
jmills. 

I  For  the  entire  United  States,  wheat 
■supplies  on  January  1  totaled  449,049,- 
jOOO  bushels,  the  highest  January  1  in- 
Iventory  in  the  past  seven  years. 

I  ^ 

I  Cabbage 

I  Stocks  of  Danish  cabbage  on  hand  in 
■eight  important  states  on  January  1 
■totaled  60,550  tons.  Last  year  the 
■figure  was  41,700  and  the  10-year  av- 
■erage  is  62,635.  About  83  per  cent  of 
■the  Danish  cabbage  in  storage  was 
■New  York  State — 49,970  tons.  A  year 
l^go  the  figure  was  36,340,  and  the  10- 
lyear  average_  is  48,095. 

I  The  early  cabbage  crop  in  Florida 
■has  been  hit  by  unfavorable  weather. 
■Shipments  will  probably  be  about 
■65,000  tons,  compared  to  112,000  tons 

year  ago  when  the  crop  was  heavy. 
I  Early  estimates  from  Texas  show  a 
■oiop  of  124,700  tons,  compared  to 


100,700  a  year  ago  and  a  10-year  aver¬ 
age  of  133,400.  However,  Texas  has 
had  unfavorable  weather,  and  the  ex; 
pected  crop  is  unlikely  to  be  realized. 
The  second  early  group  of  cabbage 
states  expect  to  set  about  the  same 
acreage  as  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Onions 

Stocks  of  onions  on  hand  January  1 
in  the  United  States  were  4  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Figures  were 
3,937,000  100-pound  sacks  this  year, 
compared  to  4,120,000  a  year  ago  and  a 
10-year  average  of  3,179,000.  As  com¬ 
pared  to  a  year  ago  the  stocks  of 
onions  were  relatively  light  in  western 
states,  but  heavier  in  central  and  east¬ 
ern  states. 

In  New  York  State,  stocks  on  hand 
January  1  totaled  1,232,000  sacks,  about 
30  per  cent  of  this  year’s  production; 
compared  with  1,105,000  a  year  ago, 
which  was  27  per  cent  of  the  1939  pro¬ 
duction.  Apparently  up  to  January  1 
onions  went  to  market  more  rapidly 
than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Onion  prices  from  now  on  will  be 
influenced  by  conditions  in  southern 
states.  The  acreage  of  the  crop  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California  is  back 
to  normal  after  a  sharp  decrease  last 
year,  and  the  crop  in  those  states  is  off 
to  a  good  start. 

*  *  * 

Dry  Beans 

The  final  estimate  of  the  1940  dry 
bean  crop  showed  16,074,000  100-pound 
bags,  compared  to  14,388,000  a  year 
ago.  Figuring  in  the  carry-over  for 
two  years,  the  total  supply  this  year  is 
19,524,000,  compared  to  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures  of  17,588,000. 

Figures  show  some  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  pea  beans,  red  kidneys,  and 
yellow  eyes  compared  to  1939,  but  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  production 
of  other  varieties. 

* 

Eggs  —  Production  and 
Storage  Holdings 


dozens  each,  which  was  7  per  cent 
more  than  state  egg  production  in  1939 
and  the  highest  production  in  the  17 
years  records  have  been  kept. 

U.  S.  egg  production  in  1940  was  2 
per  cent  above  1939.  Figures  indicate 
that  the  trend  toward  increased  egg 
production  in  the  Northeast  is  continu¬ 
ing. 

On  January  1,  cold  storage  stocks  of 
eggs,  including  shell  equivalent  of 
frozen  eggs,  were  4  per  cent  heavier 
than  a  year  ago  but  2  per  cent  below 
the  5-year  average  from  1936  to  1940. 
Ignoring  eggs  held  by  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  for  relief,  hold¬ 
ings  were  8  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Considering  shell  eggs  only,  hold¬ 
ings  January  1  totaled  317,000  cases, 
compared  to  last  year’s  figures  of 
532,000. 

For  the  last  week  in  January,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  reports  an  egg- 
feed  ratio  of  9.8,  indicating  that  it 
takes  9.8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  For  the  week  previous,  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  9.4;  for  the  month  previous, 
7.5;  and  for  the  year  previous,  7.9. 

*  *  * 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Oleo 

From  January  to  October,  1940,  the 
U.  S.  production  of  creamery  butter 
was  2.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939 
and  7.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1930  to  1938. 

Total  cheese  production  from  Janu¬ 


ary  to  October,  1940,  was  9  per  cent 
above  the  same  period  in  1939. 

The  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  1940 
was  over  21,000,000  lbs.,  and  about  5 
per  cent  above  1939. 

*  *  * 

Fewer  Hogs  Marketed  in 
January 

During  the  month  of  January,  there 
was  a  sharp  decrease  of  between  25  to 
30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  country,  which  resulted 
in  rather  sharp  increases  in  price. 

The  number  of  cows  marketing  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  was  somewhat  larger 
than  for  January,  1940,  while  market¬ 
ing  of  veal  calves  and  lambs  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Price  Comparisons 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  prices 
about  the  last  of  January,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  Figures  are  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 


ment  of  Agriculture. 

1940 

1941 

GRAINS 

Jan.  31 

Jan.  29 

No.  2  White  Oats  (bu.) _ 

.51 

.471/2 

No.  2  Yellow  Corn  (bu.) _ 

.71 

.773/4 

FEEDS 

Coarse  Spring  Bran  (ton) - 

27.50 

28.00 

Flour  Middlings  (ton) - 

30.25 

29.50 

41%  Cottonseed  Meal  (ton) _ 

37.75 

34.75 

32%  Linseed  Meal  (ton) - 

38.50 

24.00 

White  Hominy  (ton) _ 

26.50 

29.50 

HAY 

Timothy,  Clover  Mixed  (ton).. 

25.50 

22.50 

Alfalfa,  1st  cutting  (ton) - 

30.00 

— 

EGGS 

N.  J.  Premium  (doz.) _ 

25-261/2 

2I!/2-23 

N.  J.  Fancy  Large  (doz.) - 

.29 

.263/4 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  colored  (lb.)  - 

18-20 

20-22 

Broilers,  Leghorns  (lb.) - 

13-16 

19-21 

Broilers,  Heavy  (lb.) - 

I4'/2-I7% 

19/4 -24 

FRUITS 

Apples  (bu.).. - - 

.75-1.40 

.75-1.10 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage  (I'/j  bu.  hpr.) - 

.50-1.00 

.50-  .65 

Wh.  Potatoes,  L.  1.  (100  lbs.) 

1.85-2.25 

1.20-1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes  (bu.) - 

1.00-1.25 

1.65-2.00 

Shipper’s  Guide 

Farmers  often  wonder  what  com¬ 
mission  merchants  are  dependable  as 
agents  for  selling  their  products.  No 
list  can  tell  the  whole  story  about  this 
but  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 


Probably  no  item  in  the  1941  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  in  New 
York  state  is  more  puzzling  to  farm¬ 
ers  than  the  way  the  soil-building  al¬ 
lowance  for  each  farm  is  computed, 
says  Earl  A.  Flansburgh,  state  execu- 


mine  how  many  soil-building  practices 
the  farmer  may  carry  out.  For  each 
practice  a  payment  may  be  earned; 
thus  the  total  amount  that  can  be  earn¬ 
ed  depends  on  the  total  allowance  at 
the  start. 

The  soil-building  allowance  is  found 
by  adding  all  of  the  following  items 
which  apply  to  the  farm: 

First,  70  cents  times  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm.  Do  not  count 
the  acreage  in  the  potato,  tobacco,  and 
wheat  allotment  (special)  programs, 
nor  land  in  commercial  orchards. 

Second,  ^$1.80  times  the  acreage  of 
commercial  orchards  on  the  farm  on 
January  1.  This  means  the  acreage  in 
planted  or  cultivated  fruit  trees,  nut 
trees,  vineyards,  hops  or  bush  fruits, 
from  which  the  products  are  mainly 
sold.  It  does  not  include  non-bearing 
orchards  and  non-bearing  vineyards. 

Third,  40  cents  times  the  acreage  of 
fenced,  non-crop  open  pasture  land  in 
excess  of  one-half  the  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm. 

Example  Cited 

Taking  an  example  with  all  three  of 
these  items: 

Suppose  a  farm  had  20  acres  of  crop¬ 
land;  multiply  by  seventy  cents  and 
you  get  $14. 

Suppose  the  farm  had  10  acres  of 
commercial  orchard;  multiply  by  $1.80 
and  you  get  $18. 

Suppose  the  farm  had  16  acres  of 


NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES  WITH 
COMPARISONS 


MILK,  Grade  B,  3.7%, 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

201-210  mile  zone: 

1940 

1939 

1910-14 

1940 

Dairymen’s  League, 

per  cwt.  *  _ 

$2.18 

$2.19 

$1.91 

$2.19 

Sheffield  Farms, 

per  cwt. 

2.235  2.23 

1.95 

2.24 

Average,  per  cwt _ 

2.208  2.21 

1.93 

2.215 

Index,  1910-14=1001.- 

123 

123 

100 

123 

40  basic  commodities 

Index,  1910-14=100... 

121.2): 

119.0 

100.0 

120.6): 

BUTTER: 

New  York,  92  score.. 

35c 

30c 

35c 

330 

Index,  1910-14=100...  100 

DAIRY  RATION  AT  UTICA: 

86 

100 

97 

Wholesale  price  per  ton 

32.71 

31.73 

29.00 

32.12 

Index,  1910-14=100... 

113 

109 

100 

112 

Pounds  feed  equal  in 

price  to  100  lbs.  milk 

135 

139 

133 

138 

Farm  products  other  than 

milk,  New  York  State 

94t 

95 

100 

97 

*  Net  pool  return  without  special  location  or  upstate 
city  differentials. 

t  Adjusted  for  change  In  seasonal  variation  of  price. 
t  Preliminary.  — LELAND  SPENCER, 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economies 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


ture  and  Markets  publishes  Circular 
No.  596  which  gives  a  list  of  450  com¬ 
mission  merchants  who  are  bonded 
with  the  department. 

The  best  way  to  learn  of  good  com¬ 
mission  houses  is  to  talk  to  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  then  try  them  out.  Personal 
contact  with  a  firm  is  a  great  help  in 
giving  the  shipper  an  opportunity  to 
size  up  the  people  and  in  letting  the 
house  know  that  you  are  really  inter¬ 
ested  and  know  what  you  are  about. 


Reduced  Truck  License  Fee 
Helps  Farmers 

The  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 
Farm  Bureau  News  points  out  that 
the  new  law  providing  for  a  reduction 
in  licenses  for  farm  trucks  to  $1  per 
truck  has  resulted  in  saving  farmers 
of  Suffolk  County  alone  over  $3,000  a 
year.  The  bill  for  this  reduction  was 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  E.  R.  Lup- 
ton  at  the  request  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  supported  Mr.  Lupton  in  this 
bill,  and  helped  get  its  passage  through 
the  Legislature, 


fenced,  non-crop  pasture  land.  Only 
five  acres  of  this  would  apply,  because 
it  is  the  acreage  in  excess  of  one-half 
the  cropland  (20  as  stated  earlier). 
Multiplying  five  acres  by  forty  cents 
gives  $2. 

'Thus  the  total  soil-building  allow¬ 
ance  on  this  farm,  Mr.  Flansburgh 
says,  would  be  $34. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  allow¬ 
ance,  each  farm  will  have  a  reforesta¬ 
tion  allowance  of  $15  which  may  be 
earned  by  planting  forest  trees  accord¬ 
ing  to  recommendations.  Payment  is  at 
the  rate  of  $7.50  an  acre. 

Farms  on  which  the  total  soil-build¬ 
ing  allowance  is  less  than  $20  may  be 
computed  either  by  the  foregoing 
method  or  by  another,  on  the  basis  of 
possible  allotment  payments,  which¬ 
ever  is ‘larger.  Most  New  York  state 
farms,  however,  will  come  under 
method  one,  according  to  Flansburgh. 


Farming  on  Poor  Land 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
way  to  farm  more  profitably  the  poor 
lands  of  the  Northeast. 

One  interesting  experiment  is  now 
being  conducted  by  Cornell  University 
on  a  piece  of  high  land  in  Tompkins 
County  known  as  Turkey  Hill.  Cornell 
has  leased  some  thousand  acres  of  this 
land  on  a  long-time  basis  and  will  con¬ 
duct  it  as  a  dairy  heifer  farm,  putting 
on  heifers  when  they  are  about  six 
months  of  age  and  keeping  them  there 
until  they  are  ready  to  freshen.  Eco¬ 
nomical  buildings  and  fences  were  built 
with  Federal  funds.  Further  than  that, 
the  work  is  not  supported  by  any  set 
appropriation  but  will  be  operated  as 
a  paying  enterprise. 


In  1940,  hens  in  New  York  State 
produced  5,069,000  cases  holding  30  tive  assistant. 

In  the  first  place,  he  explains,  the 
purpose  of  this  allowance  is  to  deter- 


Explains  How  Soil  Allowance  Is  Computed 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


PROBABLY  an  analysis  of  this 
page  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  would  show  that  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the 
space  has  been  devoted  to  grass  sil¬ 
age. 

/  am  rather  proud  of  this  rec¬ 
ord  because  I  am  convinced  that 
grass  silage  has  merit  enough  in  a 
natural  grass  country  to  warrant 
'its  being  given  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  over  a  period  of  years. 

During  the  five  years  I  have  been 
writing  about  grass  silage  I  have 
been  filling  from  one  to  four  silos 
with  it  each  year.  By  doing  this  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  first  hand 
the  effects  in  farm  management  of 
the  practice  of  putting  up  grass  sil¬ 
age,  develop  ways  and  means  of  do¬ 
ing  the  job  cheaply,  and  see  for  my¬ 
self  how  all  kinds  of  livestock  from 
poultry  to  cows  winter  when  fed 
grass  silage  as  part  or  all  of  their 
feed. 

Phosphoric  Acid  Method 

When  I  first  began  to  write  about 
making  grass  silage  or  rather  mak¬ 
ing  ensilage  out  of  legumes  by  the 
use  of  phosphoric  acid,  I  ran  into 
a  lot  of  skepticism  on  the  part  not 
only  of  practical  farmers  but  of  men 
at  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  This  zvas  proper.  It 
resulted  in  some  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  being  made  and  nozv  the  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  just  as  good  grass  and  leg¬ 
ume  silage  can  be  made  zvith  the  use 
of  phosphoric  acid  as  zvith  molasses 
and  that  except  for  checking  on  the 
long-time  feeding  results,  which  can 
only  be  done  over  a  period  of  3^ears, 
the  choice  of  molasses  or  phosphoric 
acid  boils  down  to  the  question  of 
net  cost,  convenience  and  availability. 

Immature  Winter  Grain 

Now,  having  made  my  point  about 
the  practicability  of  using  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  make  good  legume 
silage,  I  am  no  longer  interested  in 
it  except  as  an  alternate  to  the  mo¬ 
lasses  method.  What  I  am  nozv  in¬ 
terested  in  is  the  making  of  grass 
and  legume  silage  on  Northeastern 
farms  without  the  addition  of  any¬ 
thing  which  has  to  be  purchased. 
This  idea  led  me  a  year  ago  to  put' 
up  one  silo  in  which  I  mixed  some 
winter  barley  in  the  milk  and  dough 
stage  with  grasses,  clover  and  al¬ 
falfa.  The  resulting  silage  was  excel¬ 
lent.  In  fact,  it  was  both  so  good  and 
so  cheap  that  this  last  summer  we 
filled  four  silos  with  grass,  clover 
and  alfalfa  mixed  with  winter  bar¬ 
ley,  winter  wheat  and  rye  in  various 
stages  of  maturity.  For  the  most 
part  this  silage  is  coming  out  excel¬ 
lent  feed  on  which  everything  on  the 
farm  is  doing  well.  By  evertyhing, 

I  mean  hens,  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses.  The  one  poor  lot  of  silage 
we  have  had  was  the  result  of  mix- 
ing  lye,  which  had  gotten  too  ma¬ 


ture,  with  the  grasses  and  legumes. 
The  chopper  must  have  been  very 
dull  when  this  rye  was  run  through 
it.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  chopped 
up,  the  stems  had  the  characteristics 
of  straw  and,  while  the  rye  grain  fur¬ 
nished  the  source  of  acids  for  pick¬ 
ling  the  silage  and  the  mixture  kept 
all  right,  our  livestock  did  not  find 
this  particular  lot  palatable. 

Milk  Stage  Best 

The  only  worth-while  conclusion 
we  have  drawn  out  of  our  experience 
in  mixing  immature  winter  grain 
with  grasses  and  legumes  for  the 
making  of  grass  silage  is  that  while 
theoretically  the  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent  of  such  grain  is  highest  when  it 
is  in  the  doiigh  stage,  it  is  then  too 
mature  to  chop  up  well.  We  zvill 
try  to  cut  our  winter  grain  which 
we  mix  in  zvith  our  grasses  and  leg¬ 
umes  this  next  summer  when  it  is 
in  the  milk  stage. 

*  *  * 

Cutting  Test 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  test  on  the  beef  carcass  pictur¬ 
ed  on  this  page  in  the  last  issue.  We 
also  have  the  reactions  of  several 
consumers  who  bought  and  ate  the 
meat.  Without  exception,  they  are 
•  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  particu¬ 
larly  commended  what  they  call  its 
nice  flavor  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
just  fat  enough. 

Concerning  the  cutting  test,  the 
butcher,  who  serves  a  very  high- 
class,  particular  kind  of  trade,  has 
this  to  say:  “This  young  beef  neith¬ 
er  requires  nor  will  it  stand  as  much 
hanging  as  more  mature  cattle  .  .  . 
The  carcasses  were  not  wasty  ...  I 
had  one  of  the  cuts  at  home  Sunday 
cooked  dry  as  an  oven  roast.  The 
flavor  was  most  delicious  and  as 
tender  as  most  rib  roasts  now  avail¬ 
able.  .  .  My  meat  manager  and  I  saw 
your  heifers  on  feed  at  Sunnygables 
the  other  day.  We  feel  that  two  of 
them  are  about  ready  now  and  that 
further  feeding  may  give  them  more 
of  a  finish  than  we  can  handle.” 

The  latter  statement  by  the  butch¬ 
er  has  to  do  with  heifers  which  have 
been  on  feed  sixty  days,  so  again  we 
have  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
we  can  get  one  of  our  ^^earling  Here¬ 
ford  heifers  fat  enough  with  a  sixty 
day  full  feed  to  suit  a  good  class  of 
retail  trade. 

*  *  * 

Feeder  Lambs 

As  we  have  previously  reported, 
on  November  4th  we  bought  at  Sun¬ 
nygables  100  feeder  lambs  in  order 
to  get  some  experience  Avith  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs.  Our  lambs  came  out  of  a 
carload  ordered  by  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  average  weight  of  this  car¬ 
load  of  lambs  on  arrival  was  40.4 
pounds. 

In  the  100  head  we  got,  and  this 
was  true  also  of  the  balance  of  the 
shipment  which  the  University  took, 


there  were  approximately  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  lambs  which  were 
very  small  and  Aveak.  Four  of  these 
small,  Aveak  lambs  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  arrival 
at  the  farm. 

Thus,  our  first  observation  on  our 
experiment  is  that  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  lambs  we  bought  should 
never  have  been  shipped  from  the 
range  country.  They  were  of  a  size 
and  type  which  regularly  sell  out 
there  at  a  substantial  discount.  The 
fact  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
these  weak  lambs  in  our  lot  died 
and  that  they  account  for  our  en¬ 
tire  death  loss  seems  to  me  to  prove 
that  lambs  of  this  type  must  be 
bought  at  a  considerable  discount 
over  their  stronger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters. 

Our  lambs  cost  us,  after  allowing 
for  the  four  per  cent  immediate 
death  loss,  $4.45  a  head  or  approxi¬ 
mately  II  cents  a  pound  for  the 
weight  Ave  took  off  the  car.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  22nd,  after  having  our  lambs 
on  feed  for  seventy-five  days  Ave  de¬ 
cided  to  kill  the  best  ten.  We  weighed 
each  lamb  individually.  Weights 
ranged  from  77  to  loi  pounds.  The 
average  live  barn  Aveight  was  88 
pounds. 

First  we  sheared  the  ten  lambs 


and  got  51  pounds  of  wool.  Then  we 
killed  them  and  dressed  them  off, 
The  carcasses  averaged  36.5  pounds 
and  we  sold  them  for  1854  cents  a 
pound,  or  an  average  return  per  lamb 
of  $6.75.  We  then  disposed  of  the 
hearts,  tongues,  livers,  heads  and 
pelts  in  the  best  way  Ave  could.  We 
kept  some  of  the  livers  for  home 
consumption.  Our  average  return  per 
lamb  for  these  extras,  (which  I 
think  Ave  can  better)  was  $1.00.  To¬ 
taling,  we  got  $2.00  per  lamb  for  its 
wool,  $6.75  per  lamb  for  its  carcass 
and  $1.00  for  the  pelt,  head,  liver, 
etc;  making  us  a  total  return  per 
lamb  of  $9.75. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  73  days  feed 
we  have  a  credit  of  $97.50  on  the 
$428.04  we  paid  for  our  lambs, 
Against  the  balance  of  $330.44  we 
have  86  lambs. 

Except  for  the  small,  Aveak  ones, 
our  lambs  seem  to  prove  everything 
Doc  Roberts  said  they  Avould  in  his 
enthusiastic  article  on  feeder  lambs 
Avhich  appeared  in  this  paper  a 
couple  of  issues  ago.  In  the  figures 
on  our  ten  home  slaughtered  lambs, 
Ave  have  a  “check”  on  Howard’s 
shipment  of  L379  lambs  to  the  St 
Louis  market  on  which  we  expect  he 
will  report  in  his  “Down  Mexico 
Way”  notes. 


Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 


January  31,  1941. 
HAVE  been  back  from  St.  Louis 
long  enough  to  have  lost  a  little  of 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  results  of  the 
trip  there  to  sell  the  feeder  lambs.  This 
loss  of  enthusiasm  has  also  been 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
market  since  the  lambs  were  sold.  The 
lambs  arrived  in  the  feed  yards  at  Mor¬ 
ris,  Kansas,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear 
after  an  unnecessarily  long  train  ride, 
which  was  caused  by  shorthandedness 
of  the  railroad  and  the  movement  of  a 
large  number  of  troops  from  the  East 
to  the  West  Coast. 

The  market  at  Kansas  City  opened 
the  Monday  we  were  at  the  Morris 
feed  yards  with  an  artificial  price 
which  was  only  a  nickle  below  the 
Chicago  top.  Tuesday,  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lambs,  I  decided  to  leave 
them  on  feed  another  day.  On  this  day 
the  packers  decided  to  remedy  the 
price  structure  and  dropped  the  top  on 
lambs  at  Kansas  City.  When  it  seemed 
apparent  that  this  would  happen  again 
the  next  day  I  decided  to  ship  the  lambs 
in  two  bunches  to  St.  Louis.  Here  they 
sold  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at 
$10.25,  weighing  83  pounds.  On  the 
same  two  days  in  Kansas  City  the 
market  dropped  fifty  cents  to  $9.75. 
’i'he  market  has  since  returned  to 
$10.50.  Although  the  lambs  did  not  sell 
at  this  price,  they  at  least  indicated,  by 
holding  the  St.  Louis  market  strong 
while  others  fell,  that  they  were  of  a 
finish  and  type  that  pleased  the  pack¬ 
ers. 

So  far,  none  of  the  farmers  that  I 
have  talked  with  are  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  draft  in  meeting  their 
labor  requirements.  However,  since  it 
seems  apparent  that  as  we  go  on  into 
the  season  when  we  will  need  more 
labor  the  draft  Avill  also  be  taking 
more  men,  I  have  been  planning  the 
farm  so  that  I  can  get  along  with  the 
present  number  of  men  now  working, 
together  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 


boys  on  the  hay  baler.  This  situation 
helped  me  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
how  many  horses  should  be  kept  on 
the  farm,  and  to  what  extent  the  farm 
work  can  be  done  with  tractors.  With 
apologies  to  the  good  teamsters  in  the 
Northeast,  I  have  decided  that  I  can 
get  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  horses  that  could  never  be 
trusted  on  tractors.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  I  am  going  to  keep  our  eigh¬ 
teen  brood  mares  working  as  much  as 
possible  and  only  get  rid  of  them  if 
they  fail  to  breed. 

The  outlook  and  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lamb  market  has  already 
put  feeder  lambs  at  what  seems  to  be 
uneconomically  high  prices.  If  this  sit¬ 
uation  continues  into  July,  when  lamh 
contracts  are  let  for  the  next  fall,  I 
don’t  believe  that  I  can  afford  to  buy 
and  feed  lambs  next  season.  However, 
in  order  to  use  the  crops  which  are 
produced  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  as  much  manure  as  possible,  I  am 
going  to  save  as  many  good  ewes  as 
there  are  left  in  the  feeder  bunch,  and 
I  am  going  to  buy  several  hundred  old 
ewes.  To  cut  down  on  the  labor  this 
summer  I  am  putting  in  a  portion  of 
the  farm  to  irrigated  pastures  on  which 
to  run  these  ewes.  I  will  breed  them  in 
May,  and  those  missed  at  that  time,  in 
September.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
to  get  the  lambs  from  these  ewes  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
spring  lambs,  they^  will  bring  at  least 
a  cent  over  other  lambs  at  any  time. 
One  clip  of  wool  from  the  old  eAves 
will  pay  their  purchase  price.  I  believe 
that  with  this  plan  I  am  “hedged”  to 
meet  a  drop  in  price  that  might  spell 
disaster  with  high  price  feeder  lambs, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  will  have  s 
premium  product  if  the  market  goes 
out  of  sight. 

Our  pig  inventory  has  risen  to  ifl 
babies  and  I  will  sell  about  ten  ftt 
shoats  next  week.  In  all,  a  satisfactory 
outlook. 
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Posting  Farm  Property 


Service  Bureau  Glad 

“On  our  farm  in  New  York  state  there 
is  a  large  creek.  For  a  considerable 
distance  it  runs  entirely  through  our 
property,  and  then  for  some  distance 
forms  the  boundary  of  our  property.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  cannot  post  this 
against  trappers.” 

If  you  post  your  farm  with  legal 
signs  and  according  to  the  New  York 
State  law,  trappers  will  be  violating 
the  conservation  law  if  they  step  on 
your  property.  Where  it  forms  the 
boundary  of  your  farm,  you  can  post 
only  your  side,  and  trappers  can  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  un¬ 
less  your  neighbor  will  also  post  his 
property.  There  is  a  common  mis¬ 
understanding  that  fishers  and  trappers 
can  wade  up  the  stream.  On  posted 
property  they  can  do  this  legally  only 
in  cases  where  you  do  not  own  the  bed 
of  the  creek. 

H:  *  * 

Your  Thanks  is  Our  Pay 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  check  for 
$75.00  from  the  Railroad  Company.” 

We  are  very  glad  that  we  were  able 
to  help.  We  have  always  found  that 
the  Claim  Departments  of  Railroads 
are  fair  in  adjusting  complaints  and 
paying  damages  where  they  were  at 
fault.  On  the  other  hand  settlement 
of  such  cases  is  often  slow  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  be  of  help  in  bringing 
these  settlements  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 

*  * 

Keep  Your  Dollar 

“YOU  can  and  YOU  WILL  be  able 
to  EARN  MONEY  AT  HOME.— en¬ 
close  a  dollar  and  see  how  easy  it  is.” 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  a  let¬ 
ter  put  out  by  a  work-at-home  scheme 
sent  to  one  of  our  subscribers.  We 
are  advising  her  to  keep  the  dollar. 
Our  experiences  with  hundreds  of  simi¬ 
lar  concerns  have  convinced  us  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  getting  the 
dollar  than  they  are  in  helping  our  sub¬ 
scriber  to  earn  money. 

*  4:  i|: 

Filing  Income  Tax  Reports 

“I  have  been  told  that  I  must  fill  out 
an  income  tax  report  this  year.  Is  this 
true?  I  have  never  filled  one  out  before.” 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  state  that  any  married 
person  having  a  gross  income  of  $2000 
or  more  must  file  an  income  tax  report. 
A  single  person  having  a  gross  income 


to  Answer  Questions 

of  $800  or  more  must  also  file  a  report. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
you  will  have  to  pay  a  tax.  That  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  your  income 
and  the  number  of  dependents  for^ 
whom  you  can  claim  exemption.  For 
farmers  the  report  is  made  on  forms 
No.  1040  and  1040F,  which  can  be 
secured  from  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  nearest  city  in  which 
the  office  is  located.  If  you  do  not 
know  where  to  write,  drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  give  you  the  nearest  ad¬ 
dress. 

*  Hs  * 

Who  Was  Negligent? 

“Who  is  liable  for  damages  where  a 
.  motorist  hifs  livestock  on  the  highway?” 

That  depends  on  the  circumstances,  j 
Negligence  is  the  basis  for  all  damag^e  ' 
suits.  If  the  livestock  had  a  right  on 
the  highway  and  had  someone  attend¬ 
ing  them,  and  if  the  driver  of  the  car 
failed  to  use  reasonable  caution,  in  oth¬ 
er  words  if  he  was  negligent,  he  is 
liable  for  damages.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  negligence  of  the  owner  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stray  livestock  in  the 
road  and  if,  as  a  result  of  hitting  them, 
the  driver’s  car  is  damaged,  he  may 
have  a  case  for  damages  against  this 
farmer. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  hy  Parcel  Post 

“I  live  on  a  farm  and  some  friends  in 
the  city  would  like  me  to  send  them  eggs 
by  parcel  post.  Do  I  have  to  put  a  mark 
on  them  indicating  the  grade?” 

The  answer  is  “no.”  The  egg  grad¬ 
ing  law  in  New  York  State  refers  to 
retail  grades  of  eggs  which  are  sold 
by  stores.  As  long  as  you  sell  only 
eggs  from  your  farm  you  will  not  have 
to  indicate  the  grade. 

♦  :!s  ❖ 

All  indications  point  to  a  shortage 
of  hired  men  this  coming  summer.  If 
you  need  help,  it  may  be  worth  your 
while  to  write  to  your  nearest  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  The  boys  study¬ 
ing  at  these  state  schools  work  on 
farms  during  the  summer  months,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  do  not  as  yet 
have  jobs. 

These  State  Schools  of  Agriculture 
are  located  at;  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
County;  Morrisville,  Madison  County; 
Alfred,  Allegany  County;  Farmingdale, 
Suffolk  County;  and  Delhi,  Delaware 
County. 


Reward  Goes  to  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 


Last  fall  Orlo  Joslin  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  N.  Y.,  sold  a  cow.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  gave  him  a  check  but  when  it 
was  presented  for  payment  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  signature  was  forged 
and  that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
bank  to  cover  the  check.  Carmen 
Longo,  the  maker  of  the  check,  was 
arrested,  plead  guilty  and  was  sentenc-' 
ed  to  six  months  in  the  Onondaga 
Penitentiary.  Inasmuch  as  the  giving 
of  this  check  was  obviously  an  attempt 
to  defraud,  this  made  Mr.  Joslin  eligible 
for  the  $25.00  reward  check. 

At  the  time  the  fraud  was  attempt¬ 
ed  Mr.  Joslin  had  a  yellow  Service 
Bureau  sign  posted  and  it  was  the  in¬ 


formation  given  by  him  that  lead  to  the 
arrest.  Carl  W.  Peterson,  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Herkimer  County,  states : 
“Mr.  Longo’s  arrest  was  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Joslin  and  his  subsequent  identification 
of  Longo.” 

May  we  remind  you  that  this  reward 
is  not  given  in  cases  of  theft.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  makes  a  standing 
offer  of  $25.  as  a  reward  for  giving 
information  which  leads  to  the  arrest 
and  prison  sentence  of  at  least  30  days 
of  anyone  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to 
defraud  a  subscriber  who  at  the  time 
has  a  Service  Bureau  sign  prominently 
displayed  on  his  property. 
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34,400  persons  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 
during  1940.  This  was  a  6%  increase  over  1939. 


five  Small  Children 
left  Fatherless  By 
Auto  Accident 


Mrs.  Grace  Vice  and 
her  children  receiv¬ 
ed  a  check  for  $1,000 
from  Raymond  Colo- 
ton,  Licensed  Agent 
of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 


Waddington,  N.  Y. 
October  4,  1940 


Mr.  Raymond  Coloton 

North  American  Accident  Ins,  Co, 

Poughkeepsie ,  Nev;  York 


Dear  Mr.  Coloton: 


My  husband,  George  Vice  who  was  on 
his  way  home  from  work  had  a  very  bad  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  died  three  days  later 
in  the, Hepburn  Hospital  leaving  five  small 
children  ranging  in  ages  13-10-9-5  and  3 
years.  He  carried  your  accident  insurance 
policy. 


We  received  the  check  for  $1000  and 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  claim. 


We  hope  this  letter  will  express  to 
other  people  the  need  of  insurance  as  no 
one  knows  when  sadness  will  come,  for  it 
strikes  very  sudden. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Safe  Convoy 


DOWN  your  pasture  brook  rides  a  convoy.  No 
armored  fighter  is  mother  duck,  but  she’s  the 
devoted  guardian  of  her  fluffy  brood  while  it 
needs  her  care  and  protection.  She  relies  on  the 
very  safety  and  security  that  you  yourself  enjoy. 

Security  for  your  home  .  .  .  safety  in  your 
way  of  farming  .  .  .  those  are  phrases  that 
carry  new  force  in  this  new  day.  Safe  convoy 
through  troubled  times,  now  or  in  the  future 
.  .  .  safe  journey,  perhaps  through  debts  and 
low  prices  .  .  .  that’s  the  task  of  every  man  for 
his  family,  his  home,  and  his  farm. 

‘‘Safe  farming”  means  something  different  to 
every  farmer.  What’s  best  for  one  may  not  be 
best  for  the  next.  But  farming  is  more  than  a 
way  to  make  a  living  .  .  .  it’s  not  alone  a 
matter  of  balance  sheets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments.  A  farm  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  business. 
That’s  why  the  safety  of  your  way  of  farming  is 
your  biggest  contribution  to  the  well  being  of 
your  family  and  your  nation,  now  or  any  time. 
The  Northeast  is  well  suited  to  “safe  farming” 
.  .  has  its  own  advantages  that  all  its  farmers 


enjoy.  It  is  small,  yet  it  has  279  cities  of  10,000 
people  or  more.  To  these  nearby  markets  our 
farms  supply  dozens  of  crops  and  products.  The 
Northeast  is  also  aided  by  its  soils  and  climate; 
it  doesn’t  have  to  carry  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Credit,  too,  is  a  part  of  this  picture.  Half  the 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  are  out  of  debt,  but 
the  other  half  are  not  entirely  so.  Many  of  their 
owners  use  long-term  Land  Bank  loans  to  help 
reduce  the  risk  of  paying  for  their  homes.  Land 
Bank  credit  is  the  kind  that  fits  well  with  “safe 
farming”  .  .  .  the  kind  that  helps  make  the 
Northeast  ever  more  a  good  place  to  live  .  .  • 
a  good  place  to  farm. 


You’ll  want  this  booklet,  “A  Good  Place  to 
Farm.”  It  is  published  as  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  northeastern  agriculture,  and 
contains  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts. 
It’s  free  for  the  asking  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  The  bank  is  the  central  office 
through  which  Land  Bank  loans  are  made 
to  farmers  in  the  Northeast  —  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New 


Y- 
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A  3>ieed— HOME 


h  GARDENERS 


■  M  #  E  ALL  know  someone  whose 

■  I  X  garden  year  after  year  is  the  envy 

of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  also,  that  we  can 
think  of  another  garden  where  the  harvest 
brings  more  disappointments  than  vegetables. 
What  is  the  difference? 

No  one  reason  is  a  complete  answer;  but 
when  a  garden  furnishes  crisp,  delicious  vege¬ 
tables  day  after  day  over  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  surplus  to  can  and  store  for  win¬ 
ter,  it  is  certain  that  a  few  necessary  practices 
are  thoroughly  understood,  done  on  time,  and 
done  well. 

We  suggest  the  following  creed  for  better 
gardens : 

1.  I  will  plan  my  garden.  In  a  farm  gar¬ 
den,  land  is  less  important  than  labor.  Spacing 
the  rows  wide  enough  to  cultivate  with  a 
horse  will  save  time.  Plan  for  a  long  season 
by  making  several  plantings  of  most  vege¬ 
tables.  Growing  more  than  enough  vegetables 
is  far  better  than  growing  too  few. 

2.  /  will  feed  my  garden.  Soil  fertility  is 
a  relative  term,  but  never  yet  have  we  seen 
a  garden  spot  too  fertile.  Lucky  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  plenty  of  well-rotted  farm  ma¬ 
nure  available,  to  cover  the  ground  with  every 
year,  supplemented  with  superphosphate. 
Farm  manure  adds  humus,  which  keeps  the 
soil  workable  and  lessens  drying  out  in 
drought  periods.  Of  course,  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizer  are  also  needed, 
but  the  gardener  who  must  depend  on  ferti¬ 
lizer  alone  must  provide  organic  matter  in 
some  other  way  or  each  year  see  the  garden 
soil  become  less  friable  and  more  susceptible 
to  dry  weather  and  drought. 

3.  I  will  fit  the  garden  spot  thoroughly. 
Fall  plowing  is  a  help.  Otherwise,  turn  it 
Over  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  and  then 
harrow  it  until  it  is  in  perfect  condition. 

4.  I  will  buy  seed  carefully.  This  means, 
first,  buying  from  a  concern  which,  over  the 
yoars,  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  high 
Quality.  The  amount  of  money  you  can  save 


on  garden  seed  is  at  best  small.  Attempts  to 
save,  or  plain  carelessness^  may  bring  unde¬ 
sirable  weed  seeds,  low  germination,  and  un¬ 
desirable  varieties  of  poor  quality. 

5.  I  will  plant  my  garden  early.  Despite 
the  fact  that  for  its  size  the  garden  is  the 
most  profitable  plot  of  land  on  the  farm, 
planting  is  often  delayed  until  the  field  crops 
are  in.  A  cool  weather  crop,  such  as  peas,  will 
surely  give  disappointing  results  if  not  plant¬ 
ed  until  the  middle  of  May.  Planting  early 
gives  you  a  longer  season  and  better  quality. 

6.  I  will  control  weeds.  One  of  the  best 
times  to  kill  weeds  is  before  the  garden  is 
planted.  That  is  one  reason  for  thorough 
preparation.  The  next  best  time  is  just  after 
the  weeds  poke  their  way  through  the  ground. 


Once  allowed  to  get  a  foothold,  they  rob  the 
crop  of  plant  food,  moisture,  and  sunshine. 

The  returns  from  a  garden  are  many.  Be¬ 
sides  the  pleasure  you  can  take  in  watching 
it  grow  and  in  showing  it  to  your  friends, 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
are  cutting  down  your  weekly  grocery  bill. 
There  is  the  health  that  will  come  to  your 
family  from  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables.  The  man  who  says,  “I  can  buy 
vegetables  cheaper  than  I  can  grow  them,”  is 
still  with  us;  but  how  often  does  his  family 
get  the  quality  and  quantity  that  are  supplied 
by  a  garden  right  in  the  back  yard? 

Many  are  the  reasons  for  growing  a  garden 
—  the  kind  of  a  garden  you  would  like  to 
have  —  and  after  searching  diligently,  can 
you  find  one  good  reason  against  it? 


How  I  Grew  and  Marketed  My  Strawberries  —  See  Page  7. 


The  basis  of  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  ust  by  fully  informed  patrons 


Gentle  Handling  and 
Careful  Feeding  Raises 
Big^  Healthy  Heifers 


CALVES  and  children  are  a  lot  alike. 

It  takes  some  patience  and  a 
little  fussing  to  bring  them  up  right — 
but  the  results  are  worth  the  effort. 

Calves  naturally  prefer  milk.  But 
it  takes  grain  and  bulky  feeds  to  de¬ 
velop  their  digestive  capacity.  That 
is  why  more  farmers  are  raising  their 
caWes  on  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  every 
year. 

Seymour  Dartt  of  Spencer,  N.  Y., 
raises  his  calves  on  G.L.F.  Calf 
Starter.  Two  of  his  calves  are  shown 
here.  Like  other  farmers  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  raise  calves  on  a  minimum 
amount  of  milk,  Mr.  Dartt  finds  that 
a  little  patience  goes  a  long  way  in 
teaching  calves  to  eat  dry  feed. 

These  simple  rules  help. 

I.  Teach  the  calf  to  drink  from  a 
pail  when  it  is  two  or  three  days  old. 

2.  As  soon  as  it  knows  how  to 
drink  out  of  a  pail,  teach  it  to  eat 
G.L.F.  Calf  Starter. 


3.  Limit  the  milk  to  8  pounds 
daily  the  first  week,  9  pounds  daily 
the  second  week,  10  pounds  daily 
the  third  week. 

4.  After  the  end  of  the  third  week 
begin  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
milk  and  encourage  the  calf  to  eat 
more  Calf  Starter. 

Don’t  expect  the  calf  to  wade  into 
the  Calf  Starter  and  eat  a  lot  of  it. 
A  little  goes  a  long  way.  Four  pounds 
of  -G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  furnishes 
twice  as  many .  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  as  ten  pounds  of  whole  milk. 


So  be  patient.  Teach  the  calf  to  I  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  .  .  and  watch 

drink  out  of  a  pail.  Teach  it  to  eat  |  it  grow  into  a  big,  healthy  heifer. 

Your  Seed  Supply 


Grass  &  Legumes.  Ample  sup¬ 
plies  are  available  this  year  at  prices 
slightly  lower  than  last  year.  One 
exception  is  Ontario  Variegated  Al¬ 
falfa,  which  is  practically  unobtain¬ 
able.  Patrons  may  safely  use  G.L.F. 
Super  Grimm  and  expect  compar¬ 
able  results. 

Grain.  Normal  supplies  of  barley 


and  most  approved  varieties  of  oats 
are  available  this  year.  Seed  of  stiff 
straw  and  hay  oats  is  below  normal. 
Corn.  Supplies  ample  except 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Sufficient 
supplies  of  Lancaster  Sure  Crop, 
Penn  Ensilage,  and  Cornell  29-3  are 
available  to  make  up  the  shortage- 
in  Sweepstakes. 


G.L.F.  Egg  Grade 


Specifications 


At  the  right  is  the  chart  of  quality 
specifications  used  by  all  G.L.F.  Egg 
Sales  Units.  These  specifications 
were  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
They  are  on  file  in  Albany  as  the 
official  grades  upon  which  G.L.F. 
sells  eggs  cooperatively  for  patrons. 

You  will  note  that  these  four 


Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


G.L.F.  brands  are  all  Grade  A  eggs- 
Experience  has  proved  that  within 
this  one  grade  there  are  enough 
differences  in  quality,  weight  and 
appearance  of  the  eggs  to  command 
different  prices  from  the  buyers  on 
the  market. 


Marketing  Fee 

Poultrymen  who  use  G.L.F.  to  sell 
their  eggs  cooperatively,  pay  a  mar¬ 
keting  fee  each  year.  This  money 
is  used  to  promote  the  greater  use  of 
eggs,  and  to  develop  new  ways  in 
which  patrons  can  produce  better 
eggs. 

When  a  poultryman  pays  his  fee 
he  is  entitled  to  use  any  of  the  G.L.F. 
Egg  Sales  Units  during  the  year 
without  any  additional  payment. 
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★  Tolerances  ranging  from  Vi  lb-  to  tVi  lbs.  per  more,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  manager  to  giT* 
case,  to  compensate  for  natural  seasonal  variations  due  notice  of  tolerances  in  effect,  to  all  producer! 
in  weight,  are  permitted.  It  is  up  to  the  manager  of  and  to  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Service  ol 
each  G.L.F.  Egg  Unit  to  determine  the  tolerances  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
which  are  to  be  in  effect  on  any  date,  and  further-  Markets. 
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THERE’S  nothing  like  perennials 
in  the  garden  for  regular,  de¬ 
pendable  bloom  in  season!  And 
besides  being  “Johnny-on-the- 
spot,”  they  provide  gardeners  with 
that  special  delight  which  comes  from 
witnessing  the  miracle  of  rebirth  and 
of  recapturing  once  more  the  beauty 
of  yesterday. 

So  faithful  are  our  perennial  friends, 
however,  that  they  are  apt  to  get 
slighted  even  by  those  who  love  them 
best,  and  even  the  best-intentioned 
perennial  cannot  do  well  if  it  doesn’t 
get  proper  treatment.  Also,  any  gard¬ 
ener  who  never  investigates  the.  lovely 
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new^  PeAe4i/niGJA. 


BY  MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


Chrysanthemums  September  Jewels  (■<•)  yield  an 
exquisite  range  of  delicate  colors.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  early  blooming  and  winter 
hardiness. 

Spoon  Chrysanthemums  (•>)  flower  in  late  au¬ 
tumn.  These  five  new  spoon  forms  are:  Jasper,  a 
jasper  red  at  tips,  tubes  of  light  straw  yellow; 
Rose,  the  name  describes  its  color;  Orchid,  a 
light  pink  lilac;  Golden,  a  bright  golden  yellow 
with  apricot  sheen;  Silver  Spoon  is  pure  white 
with  a  small  yellow  center. 

Gypsophila  Flamingo,  ( )  hardy  pink  baby’s- 
breath,  is  a  vigorous  double  form  in  an  appealing 
shade  of  light  pink,  most  pronounced  during 
cooler  seasons  of  the  year. 


an  average  hybrid  tea  rose. 

The  Chief  with  its  extremely  long 
spectrum  red  buds  and  clasping  petals 
is  a  vigorous,  free  flowering  plant  with 
dark  green,  leathery,  mildew-resistant 
foliage.  It  has  a  sweet  fruity  fragrance 
and  the  bud  form  is  a  reminder  of 
Talisman. 

California  is  the  orange-colored  sen¬ 
sation,  a  ruddy  orange,  toned  with  saf¬ 
fron  yellow.  The  flowers  are  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  when  properly  grown.  There 
is  a  rich,  fruity  fragrance  and  the  vig¬ 
orous,  bushy  plants  have  glossy  foliage. 

Apricot  Queen  has  lovely  long  point¬ 
ed  buds  of  light  burnt  orange,  the 


Phlox  “Northern  Lights”  (■»  is  a  deep  fuchsia 

pink. 

Rose  “Orange  Nassau”  (<■)  a  new  patented  rose, 
is  brilliant  orange  on  the  inside  of  the  petals, 
chrome  yellow  on  the  outside;  well  shaped  buds 
open  into  flowers  with  pointed  petal  tips  re¬ 
sembling  a  cactus  dahlia  in  shape. 


jnew  varieties  that  come  along  each 
Jyear  is  missing  a  bet.  There  is  no  long- 
|er  any  excuse  for  poor,  straggling 
|plants,  because  even  the  Cinderellas 
imong  perennials  have  become  glam- 
lorous  princesses.  We  now  have  a 
■Wealth  of  new  and  wonderful  colors 
■and  forms,  as  well  as  more  disease  re- 
pistant  plants. 

I  ^^S^nning  with  those  which  bloom 
jtnroughout  the  season,  just  see  what 
^as  taken  place  with  DAYLILIES. 

flr  old  friend  the  lemon  lily  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  every  year,  while  its  less  choosy 
oousin,  the  tawny  daylily,  will  grow  in 
a  most  any  soil  under  almost  any  con¬ 
dition  except  real  drought.  The  hy- 
ridists  have  been  at  work  and  we 
pow  have  varieties  of  daylilies  bloom- 
at  different  times  from  spring  to 


mid-September.  A  list 
made  up  from  a  four 
year’s  poll  conducted 
among  growers  of  day- 
lilies  (hemerocallis ) 
names  these  as  the 
best  twelve ;  Mikado, 
Hyperion,  Patricia,  Bagdad,  Rajah, 
Ophir,  Anna  Betscher,  George  Yeld, 
Wau-Bun,  Fulva  Maculata,  Apricot, 
Bijou. 

Other  new  varieties  distinguished  by 
color  or  form  are:  Serenade,  yellow 
and  pink,  June;  Patricia,  uniform  yel¬ 
low,  June- July;  Dauntless,  pale  yellow¬ 
ish-orange,  July;  Mikado,  mahogany- 
red  and  rich  orange,  June-July;  Bag¬ 
dad,  orange  throat,  petals  coppery  red 
over  orange,  June-July;  Midas,  orange, 
June-July;  Bijou,  orange-red,  July; 
Summer  Multiflora  Hybrids,  clear 
orange,  July- Aug.;  Rajah,  orange  with 
greenish  tinge,  July- Aug.;  Chengtu, 
orange-red,  July- Aug.;  Boutonniere, 
light  rosy  peach,  Aug.;  August  Pioneer, 
chrome-orange.  Mid- Aug.  to  Mid-Sept.; 
fortunately  these  vary  enough  in  price 


to  allow  a  choice.  'The 
newer  varieties  being 
scarcer  naturally  cost 
more. 

In  addition  to  the 
choices  made  by  the 
A  1 1  -  America  Council 
on  annuals  are  outstanding  ROSES 
which  now  are  also  chosen  by  the  Rose 
Council  after  two  year  tests  and  scor¬ 
ings. 

Charlotte  Armstrong  leads  the  scor¬ 
ing  this  year;  it  has  unique  coloring 
with  blood-red  buds,  opening  to  cerise 
in  warm  weather.  Also,  there  are  lively 
gold  flushes  at  the  petal  bases.  Buds 
are  pointed  to  urnshaped;  dark  bronzy 
green  foliage  is  luxuriant  and  highly 
mildew-resistant;  fragrance,  moderate. 

World’s  Fair  is  a  blackish  red  Flori- 
bunda  or  large-flowering  Polyantha. 
This  rose  figured  prominently  at  both 
the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  fairs. 
It  blooms  best  in  spring,  a  bright  blood 
red.  Cool  weather  makes  blooms  black¬ 
ish.  It  carries  a  pleasing  spicy  frag¬ 
rance.  Foliage  and  height  are  that  of 


flowers  opening  to  an  effect  of  coppery 
orange-pink.  It  has  a  regular  well- 
placed  petal  arrangement  and  gives  off 
a  rich  fruit  scent.  It  is  a  good,  strong 
grower,  bushy,  with  bronzy  green, 
leathery  leaves,  and  is  a  free-bloomer. 

Dickson’s  Red  has  a  man’s  lively  red 
color,  continuing  its  bloom  through  the 
season.  This  Irish  Rose  has  an  infor¬ 
mal  form  and  seems  to  stand  the  hot¬ 
test  sun  undimmed. 

Flash  is  a  climbing  or  pillar  rose, 
reaching  six  or  eight  feet.  It  opens  a 
gleaming  orange-scarlet,  with  fiery 
buds  of  chrome-yellow  suffused  with 
scarlet.  Leaves  are  olive  green,  leath¬ 
ery,  ribbed. 

As  for  that  autumn  queen  of  the 
garden,  the  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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HORSE  AND  BUGGY  PHILOSOPHY 
“A  flower  will  comfort  you  when  the  whole 
world  full  of  diamonds  will  leave  you  cold.” 

Spring  time  and  planting  time  are  ahead.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plan  for  at  least  some  flowers  for 
every  farm  home. 


All  for  You 


Believe  it  or  not,  spring  is  just  around  the 
corner!  All  the  signs  and  portents  are  here. 
The  da3^s  are  longer,  the  sun  is  warmer,  and  last 
but  npt  least,  here  we  are  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist's  special  Spring  and  Garden  Number. 

Days  of  thought,  planning,  and  hard  work  have 
gone  into  this  issue,  and  we  know,  that  we  have 
got  something.  It  is  crowded  just  full  with  the 
latest  and  best  on  just  what  you  want  to  know 
right  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  season. 
It’s  a  real  dollar  maker.  ,, 

But  the  issue  is  no  good  unless  you  read  and 
use  it.  We  have  done  our  best  to  help  you  start 
the  season  right ;  now  it’s  up  to  you ! 


Some  Tax  Facts  to  Think  About 


DO  YOU  know  that: 

I.  While  per  capita  tax  collections  for  the 
Eederal  government  mounted  from  $28.17  in 
1930  to  $41.26  in  1939,  state  government  tax  col¬ 
lections  were  not  far  behind.  From  $14.46  in 
1930,  they  rose  to  $29.43  in  1939. 

2.  State  and  local  government- next  year  may 
cost  more  than  twice  the  amount  spent  on  na¬ 
tional  defense — despite  extraordinary  emergency 
defense  appropriations. 

3.  The  full  value  of  taxable  property  in  New 
York  State  ranges  all  the  way  from  $12,930  per 
square  mile  in  Hamilton  County  to  $4,425,112  per 
square  mile  in  Westchester  County. 

4.  National  defense  expenditures  for  the  six 
years  ending  in  1946  are  now  estimated  at  $47r 
000,000,000 — which  is  more  than  $358  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States. 

5.  An  average  family  in  upstate  New  York  is 
likely  to  spend  more  for  taxes  each  year  than  it 
will  for  the  maintenance  and  running  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  personal  care,  medical  attention,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  education,  according  to  the  Citizens 
Public  Expenditure  Survey. 

The  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  farm 
counties  of  the  Northeast  just  cannot  stand  up 
under  the  burden  of  so  many  new  government 
services  and  employees.  Every  farm  has  to  pay 
not  only  its  own  expenses,  including  whatever 
help  is  hired,  but  it  has  to  pay  a  share  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  dozens  of  other  men 
and  services  working  for  agricultural  uplift  in 
every  county.  Some  of  these  services  should  be 
eliminated,  others  should  be  consolidated,  and 
controlled,  with  less  help  and  expenses. 


As  a  result  of  the  report,  a  bill  to  modify  the 
Wagner  Act  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  but  died  in  the  Senate  because  it  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration. 

We  bring  the  matter  up  here  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  readers  because  labor  unionism  is 
making  constant  inroads  upon  agriculture  and 
all  of  its  allied  industries,  including  canning  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  processing  plants.  This  labor 
union  action  would  not  be  so  dangerous  .were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  whenever  farmers  and  their 
organizations  have  resisted  labor  union  activities, 
the}^  have  come  up  against  unfair  and  unAmeri- 
can  administration  and  decisions  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  case  after  case, 
both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  the  Board  has 
operated  unfairly  both  as  judge  and  jury  in 
favor  of  labor,  no  matter  how  much  in  the  wrong 
labor  was,  and  has  discriminated  against  the 
farmers  and  business  employers. 


“The  people  who  have  achieved,  who  have 
become  large,  strong  vigorous  people,  who 
have  reduced  their  infant  mortality,  who  have 
the  best  trades  in  the  world,  who  have  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  art,  literature  and  music,  who 
are  progressive  in  science  and  in  every  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  human  intellect,  are  the  people  who 
have  used  liberal  amounts  of  milk  and  its 
products.” — Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
nutrition  experts. 


Potato  Growers,  Watch  Your  Step! 

UNITED  STATES  crop  reporting  board 
forecasts  intentions  of  potato  growers  to 
plant  an  increase  of  i  per  cent  in  potato  acreage 
for  1941.  This  will  mean,  if  average  yields  are 
obtained,  a  crop  of  385,000,000  bushels. 

Some  increased  consumption  may  result  be¬ 
cause  more  consumers  have  jobs,  but  the  outlook 
for  increased  consumption  is  not  now  good 
enough  to  indicate  good  prices  to  potato  growers 
for  the  coming  season.  Ifs  no  time  for  plunging. 


Improved  Pastures  Coming  Fast 

SPEAKING  of  progress  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  New  England  edition  of  February 
I  issue,  Mr.  Canham,  one  of  our  New  England 
editors,  called  attention  to  the  great  progress 
made  in  this  work  since  1932.  Said  he: 

“Now  16  men  are  improving  their  pastures  to  one 
who  did  so  nine  years  ago;  24  times  as  much  lime 
and  52  times  as  much  fertilizer  went  into  30  acres 
improved  for  every  acre  in  1932.  A  statewide  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  set  up  to  encourage  this  work.” 

I  keep  mentioning  this  subject  of  pasture  im¬ 
provement  because  I  am  impressed  more  and 
more  with  the  results  from  it,  and  because  there 
is  time  now  to  make  plans  to  do  something  about 
it  for  this  season.  Nothing  any  one  dairyman  can 
do  will  increase  the  annual  production  of  his 
cows  as  much  or  as  cheaply  as  improved  pastures. 
Biggest  result  from  good  pastures  comes  from 
spring  freshening  cows. 


Boys  and  Girls — Here’s  YoukChance 


National  Labor  Board  Unfair  to  Farmers 


“From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  employees, 
a  ‘Leftist’  philosophy,  together  with  its  attendant 
prejudice  and  bias,  and  a  certain  overzealousness  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  judicial-  temperament  so  requi¬ 
site  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Act,  be¬ 
came  evident  throughout  the  operations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Board,  and  found  expression  in  its 
decisions.” 


The  above  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  investigating  the  work  of  the  Labor  Board. 


thoughts  into  an  essay,  without  its  doing  you  a 
lot  of  good. 

It  is  suggested  that  fathers  and  mothers  en¬ 
courage  their  young  people  to  read  (he  rules  of 
this  contest  and  to  take  part.  It’s  a  boost  for  the 
dairy  industry,  and  more  important  still,  it’s  an 
effort  to  increase  the  interest  of  young  people 
in  this  great  job  of  farming. 


Raise  Your  Pork 


The  number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States 
is  lower  than  it  has  been  in  3^ears.  A  United 
States  Department  report  indicates  14  per  cent 
less  sows  to  farrow  this  spring  than  last.  Pork  is 
already  higher. 

This  emphasizes  again  the  need  of  nearly  every 
farmer  raising  at  least  enough  pork  for  family 


use. 


$3500  for  a  Steer 


At  the  recent  International  Harvester  big 
dinner  and  celebration  for  4-H  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over  America,  Evelyn  Asay,  a  4-H 
girl,  was  introduced.  Evelyn’s  steer  “Sargo”  won 
the  grand  champion  prize  at  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  exhibition  the  day  before,  and  was  sold 
for  $3.30  a  pound  for  a  total  of  $3,498. 

What  a  splendid  achievement  for  this  giri! 
What  a  record  for  every  4-Her  to  shoot  at ! 


Eastman’s  Puzzle 


ONE  OP  the  most  important,  far-reaching 
projects  ever  conducted  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  the  boys’  and  girls’  great  purebred 
cattle  essay  contest  announced  on  Page  3  of  the 
February  15  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  and 
explained  again  on  Page  13  of  this  issue. 

The  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  five  great  dairy  breeds,  and  the 
individual  breeds  themselves,  are  cooperating 
with  American  Agriculturist  and  other  farm  pa¬ 
pers  of  America  to  build  the  interest  of  the  corn¬ 
ing  generation  in  good  purebred  cattle  by  this 
contest.  Prizes  are  most  substantial  and  the  finest 
ever  offered  in  any  of  the  many  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  contests,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
so  that  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  chance.  But  you 
will  win  anyway  even  if  you  don’t  win  a  prize, 
because  you  can’t  think  about  such  an  important 
subject  as  purebred  cattle,  and  organize  your 


PT.  BARNUM,  the  great  showman,  used  to 
,  say  that  American  people  liked  to  be  fool¬ 
ed,  and  then  he  would  add  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye  that  he  liked  to  fool  them.  W^ell,  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  people  like  to  be  puzzled,  so 
I  have  decided  to  run  a  little  paragraph  here  in 
each  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  to  puzzle 
you.  Boys  and  girls  anywhere  from  7  years  of 
age  to  95  will  be  interested  in  these  puzzles._ 
Here  is  the  first  one  submitted  by  Mr.  William 
George  of  Liberty,  New  York: 

A  boy  asked  a  naturalist,  “Why  do  wild  ducks 
fly  south  in  the  fall?”  Try  as  he  would,  the 
naturalist  could  not  give  a  real  answer. 

After  you  are  sure  you  have  the  answer,  turn 
to  page  23  and  see  if  you  are  right. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


Mrs.  WALTER  ROBINSON,  Churubusco, 
New  York,  feels  that  all  of  our  readers 
should  share  this  chestnut: 

A  young  man  rushed  into  a  marriage  license 
bureau  and  said  to  the  clerk :  “Can  names  be 
changed  on  a  license?  May  I  erase  the  name  0 
the  girl  on  this  license  and  write  in  the  name  0! 
another  girl?” 

“No,”  answered  the  clerk,  “that  could  not  be 
done,  but  you  can  get  another  license  for  two 
dollars.” 

The  young  man  pondered  a  moment,  theo 
turned  away,  saying:  “No,  there  isn’t  two  dollar* 
difference  between  them !” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS : — Carl  and  Ed  are  laughing 
their  heads  off  at  you  folks  because  about 
all  of  you  are  guessing  wrong  on  which 
author  is  which  in  this  great  story  of  two 
farm  boys  growing  up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days.  They  are  much  pleased, 
and  so  are  all  the  rest  of  us  also,  because 
apparently  the  story  is  setting  thousands 
of  you  to  “remembering  when,’’  as  well 
as  interesting  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 

You  are  surely  missing  a  bet  if  you 
are  not  reading  this  story,  which  is  the 
talk  of  the  Northeast,  and  getting  ready 
to  enter  the  contest.  You  can  start  any 
time,  but  you  will  be  in  best  shape  to 
enter  our  great  contest  if  you  get  and 
read  the  preceding  chapters.  Remember 
that  American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $25 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  letters  telling 
of  readers’  own  experiences  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  farm  neighborhood  either  in  recent 
years  or  back  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
Days.  Your  letter  may  be  submitted  now 
or  at  the  end  of  the  serial. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Horses  But  No  Buggies 

Dad  distrusted  and  aisliked  horses. 

Now  this  was  passing  strange,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  had  lived  with  them 
day  and  night  in  the  tumultuous,  ram¬ 
paging  war  years  under  Custer  and 
Sheridan.  I  remember  once  when 
Father  and  older  brother  and  I  put  on 
a  great  loaa  of  hay  on  top  of  a  steep 
hill.  Father  built  up  a  fine  four¬ 
square  load,  and  then  climbed  down 
and  made  my  brother  get  up  and  drive 
it  down  the  hill.  When  brother  ex¬ 
postulated,  Dad  said  that  he’d  rather 
take  the  risks  of  battle  than  drive 
those  damned  horses  down  that  hill! 
In  all  my  life  with  Father  I  never  saw 
him  in  a  buggy  driving  the  horse  him¬ 
self.  On  the  contrary,  I  ha-’e  known 
him  to  walk  ten  miles  and  back  on 
foot  rather  than  bother  with  a  horse. 

I  always  laugh  when  I  remember 
how  Father  used  to  cultivate  corn  and 
potatoes.  He’d  put  me  on  the  back  of 
the  old  razor-backed  horse  to  steer  him 
between  the  rows.  Then  he’d  load  the 
cultivator  with  stones,  and,  bearing 
down  with  all  of  his  might,  we’d  go  up 
and  down  the  long  rows,  probably  cut¬ 
ting  off  at  least  half  of  the  roots  of 
the  com  and  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

That  was  an  entirely  different  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  one  l  have  of  Father  on 
that  Decoration  Day  morning  of  long 
ago  when  he  headed  the  parade  march¬ 
ing  to  the  village  cemetery  to  decorate 
the  graves  of  the  soldier  dead.  He 
sleeps  there  now  himself.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  good  to  remember  him  in  the 
old  faded  blue  uniform  and  Army  hat 
of  a  Union  veteran,  riding  a  lively, 
Iprancing  horse  as  if  he  and  the  animal 
jWere  one,  while  the  flags  waved  and 
[the  bands  played. 

After  all,  perhaps  Father’s  distrust 
of  horses  was'  not  so  hard  to  under- 
jstand,  for  it  probably  came  from  an 
^nniy  experience  he  had  with  a  poor 
^d  plug  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
[With  a  few  of  his  comrades  he  had 
?one  on  a  foraging  raid  somewhere  in 
[the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and,  wonder 
of  Wonders,  the  little  party  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  a  smoke  house  filled 
I'vith  hams! 

While  they  were  tying  the  hams  in 
pairs  and  stringing  them  over  their 
borses’  backs,  one  on  each  side,  they 
vere  surprised  by  a  larger  band  of 
confederate  cavalrymen,  and  there  im¬ 
mediately  ensued  a  horse  race  which 


under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  funny.  Down  the  road  fled  the 
Union  cavalrymen,  with  the  hams 
strung  behind  each  rider,  bumping  and 
flopping  up  and  down.  The  farther 
they  rode,  the  more  those  hams  flopped, 
pounding  the  horses’  sides  and  oc¬ 
casionally  bumping  the  legs  of  the  rid¬ 
ers.  Close  behind  came  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  boys,  yelling  and  shouting  and 
gradually  gaining  on  them.  Down  the 
road  they  all  went,  lickety-larrup.  The 
boys  ahead  dug  in  their  spurs  and  urg¬ 
ed  their  horses  to  greater  speed,  turn¬ 
ing  their  heads  constantly  to  see  how 
fast  the  Johnnies  were  gaining  on 
them.  Finally,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
losing  race,  the  Union  boys  began  very 
reluctantly  indeed  to  cut  loose  the 
flopping  hams,  and,  just  as  they  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Johnnies  were  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  and  slowed  up 
long  enough  to  pick  up  the  hams.  Dad 
used  to  say  to  us  when  telling  the 


with  a  sharp  dig  of  the  spurs  and  a 
shout  he  tried  to  raise  the  old  plug 
over  the  gate.  No  use!  The  ancient 
steed  tangled  his  feet  in  the  top  bar 
of  the  gate,  and  down  came  man  and 
beast  in  a  heap  on  the  other  side. 

Somewhat  stunned.  Dad  crawled 
slowly  to  his  feet,  looked  up  the  lane 
for  his  pursuers,  and  found  to  his  im¬ 
mense  relief  that  they  had  decided  to 
continue  after  the  main  bunch.  His 
first  concern  was  for  his  horse,  which 
still  lay  where  it  had  fallen.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  him  to  his  feet  Dad 
discovered  to  his  consternation  that 
one  of  the  plug’s  legs  was  broken. 
There  remained  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  bring  the  horse’s  un¬ 
profitable  days  to  a  sudden  and  merci¬ 
ful  end.  This  done.  Dad  sat  down  on 
a  little  bunch  of  straw  collected  in  the 
corner  of  the  lane  to  consider  his 
situation. 

It  was  not  good.  He  was  alone  and 
on  foot,  probably  10  or  15  miles  from 
the  Union  lines,  in  an  enemy  country 


came  out  on  the  other  side  to  view  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  sights  of  his 
lifetime.  The  western  sun  was  just 
setting,  casting  its  long  level  rays  over 
a  little  mountain  valley  below,  nestled 
like  a  huge  wash  basin  surrounded  by 
woods,  a  thousand  yards  or  so  below 
him.  In  that  little  meadow,  only  a  few 
acres  in  size,  there  were  at  least  200 
horses,  apparently  hidden  in  this  seclud¬ 
ed  spot  by  plantation  owners  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  approaching  Union  Army.  Dad 
stood  there  looking  at  those  horses  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  turned  and  start¬ 
ed  in  the  falling  dusk  to  find  his  way, 
if  he  could,  back  to  the  Union  lines. 

As  a  boy  I  have  often  heard  Dad 
tell  of  that  lonesome  night  journey  over 
rough  country,  through  the  woods  and 
in  enemy  country.  If  you  have  any 
imagination,  and  if  you  have  traveled 
in  the  woods  at  night,  you  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  he  felt — how  every  unusual 
sound,  every  peep  of  the  sleeping  birds, 
would  start  cold  shivers  down  his  spine. 
I  remember  how  scared  I  was  as  a  kid 
in  hearing  Father  tell  of  sitting  under 
a  tree  to  rest  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  suddenly  jumping  to  his  feet  with 
a  yell  of  horror  as  an  old  gray  owl 
right  over  his  head  cut  loose. 

But  all  things,  gopd  and  bad,  come 
to  an  end,  and  as  dawn  was  about  to 
break  Dad  finally  made  his  weary  way 
past  his  own  pickets  into  the  Union 
camp.  He  went  at  once  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  after  some  emphatic 
language  was  able  to  impress  the  or¬ 
derly  with  the  necessity  of  seeing  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  immediately. 
To  the  Colonel  he  reported  his  find  of 
the  horses.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
large  detachment  of  cavalrymen  were 
on  their  way,  guided  by  Dad,  to  round 


story,  “You  live  on  hard  tack  and  black 
coffee  for  months  and  you’ll  know  how 
hard  it  was  for  us  to  give  up  those 
hams!” 

But  letting  the  hams  go  gave  the 
main  bunch  of  Federals  a  chance  to 
gain  and  finally  to  get  away,  all,  alas, 
but  one  —  my  Dad. 

Dad  had  been  in  some  kind  of  a 
horse-trade  just  before  that  and  had 
been  trimmed,  with  the  res’ilt  that  his 
horse  was  like  the  old  farm  plugs  I 
used  to  ride  after  the  mail.  He  fell  be¬ 
hind  his  comrades,  and  even  though 
the  Johnnies  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
hams.  Dad  saw  that  he  personally  was 
going  to  lose  the  race.  So  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  down  a  country 
lane,  spurring  his  horse  to  a  lumbering 
gallop,  and  kept  going  without  pause 
for  fear  the  Johnnies  would  get  him. 
In  a  few  minutes,  horror  of  horrors, 
he  came  smack  up  against  a  gate 
across  the  lane.  Thinking  he  was  still 
being  followed,  he  concluded  he  had  no 
time  to  stop  and  open  the  gate,  so 


DEFINITION  OF  A  HORSE  AND 
BUGGY: 

“A  strange-looking  vehicle 
with  4  wheels  with  a  strange 
quadruped  hitched  out  in 
front.” 


filled  with  bush-whackers  and  squads 
of  patrolling  Confederate  cavalry,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  lort  as  a  cavalry¬ 
man  unhorsed.  In  the  blue  haze  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley  was  a  long  line  of 
hills  covered  with  patches  of  woods. 
If  he  could  reach  those  hills  without 
being  seen  he  thought  he  could  make 
his  way  back  to  camp  along  the  ridge 
through  the  woods,  particularly  as  dusk 
was  coming  on. 

That  decision  made.  Dad  became 
more  conscious  of  his  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  began  to  wonder  why 
that  little  bunch  of  straw  was  where 
it  was  at  that  season  of  the  year  and 
so  far  from  the  barn.  He  got  up  and 
gave  it  a  tentative  kick,  and  his  foot 
struck  something  hard.  Throwing  off 
the  straw,  he  was  astonished  to  find  a 
keg.  Pounding  the  bung  out  with  a 
stone  he  took  a  long  smell,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Applejack,  as  I  live!  Hid¬ 
den  here  from  the  foragers!” 

Replacing  the  bung  (after  a  while!) 
he  carefully  covered  the  keg  with  the 
straw,  took  a  last  look  at  the  old 
horse,  and  walking  close  to  the  rail 
fence  in  order  to  attract  as  little  at¬ 
tention  as  possible,  he  came  at  length 
to  the  distant  ridge  that  bordered  the 
valley.  After  climbing  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  he  reached  the  top,  passed 
through  a  little  piece  of  woods,  and 


up  and  bring  in  that  great  bunch  of 
horses. 

Dad  never  said  too  much  about  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  probably  wasn’t 
too  proud  of  it,  but  he  did  go  back 
later  with  a  bunch  of  his  own  cronies 
to  the  lane  where  he  took  his  tumble 
and  rounded  up  that  keg  of  apple 
brandy.  I  suspect,  too,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  of  those  horses  saved  Dad  from 
considerable  embarrassment  with  his 
officers.  Foraging  expeditions  were 
more  or  less  frowned  upon,  particular¬ 
ly  if  one  got  into  trouble.  Had  Father 
been  obliged  to  go  back  and  report  the 
loss  of  his  horse  when  he  had  been 
absent  without  leave,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  ended  in  the  guard 
house.  But  what  was  the  loss  of  one 
horse  beside  the  gain  of  200? 

Dad  had  another  adventure  when  his 
fate  was  linked  with  his  horse.  It  was 
often  necessary  for  cavalrymen  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  fight  on  foot.  Every  fourth 
man  would  be  left  to  hold  the  horses 
while  the  rest  went  forward.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  they  counted  fours 
up  and  down  the  line  and  Dad  was  a 
fourth  man.  But  he  couldn’t  see  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  a  bunch  of  horses  while  there 
was  any  excitement  going  on  ahead. 
So  he  traded  places  with  a  comrade, 
the  other  soldier  gladly  staying  with 
the  horses  while  Dad  took  his  place  in 
the  line.  When  Dad  and  the  others 
came  back  after  a  spell  the  horses  were 
{Continued  on  Page  27) 
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HAUL  HOME  TWICE 
AS  MUCH  NITROGEN 


...without  increasing  your  fertilizer  load! 


BUY  "u  R  AMO  Foi* 


YOUR  ORCHARDS 


►  Every  ton  of  “Uramon”  sup¬ 
plies  840  pounds  of  high-quality 
urea  nitrogen.  Half  as  much  or 
less  “Uramon”  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  most  other  carriers  supply. 


►  You  need  make  only  one  trip 
to  town  instead  of  two.  It  takes 
half  as  much  labor  to  handle  and 
considerably  less  space  to  store. 
One  handful  or  hopperful  goes 
twice  as  far — or  farther. 


All  this  means  substantial  savings  in  time, 
in  labor,  and  in  the  cost  of  your  nitrogen. 


“Uramon”  carries  urea,  an  excellent  form  of  nitrogen.  It  is  completely 
available,  leaching  resistant,  and  low  in  acidity.  Be  sure  your  fertilizer 
supplies  quick-acting,  long-lasting  urea,  either  in  “Uramon”  or  in  the 
mixed  fertilizer  you  apply  to  your  crops.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


•u-  u.sm-oir. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.) 

Ammonia  Department  •  Wilmington,  Delaware 

^'Uramon”*'  Fertilizer  Compound  (42%  Urea) 

*  ReK  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


FOLKS  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's  homey 
.  .  .  in  atmosphere  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the  food 
tasty. 

600  rooms  from  S3.00. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


i  AfinrRQ  straight  and  extension,  silver  fir  rails, 
LH UUI.no,  tsh  rungs.  30  cents  per  foot  F.O.B.  your 
E.E.  station.  We  ship  onlv  to  R.R.  station  points  within 
N.  Y.  State.  CAYUGA  LUMBER  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  weli  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

AKSmcm  AGRICULTURICT 


Francis  Munn,  Meadow  Rd.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


IPAIS^^IOWER 

IN  1659 

FRENCH  ACROBAT, 


1lVALK£0A 
TI6WT  ROPE 
ACRorr  NIAGARA 
FALL^;ONCE  BLIND 
F0LDED,0NCE  IN  A 
SACK,  AND  AGAIN 
ON  STILTS / 

I4IGHTIME  FOR 
AN  OIL  CHANGE 
•TRY 


HOTOH 


2!L 


T)IVERSIFICATION 

for  Apple  Growers  ? 

Yes**  and  '*No**,  Say  Two  Producers 


You  KNOW  that  apple  men  in  this 
state,  and  -  the  whole  country  as 
well,  are  in  a  bad  position  as  compared 
with  other  agricultural  enterprises. 
The  one  crop  systems  were  big  money 
makers  during  good  times,  but  could 
not  stand  the  hard  times.  We  have  lost 
export  markets,  and  suffer  from  oc¬ 
casional  years  of  great  overproduction. 
We  are  continually  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  applying  expensive  control 
programs,  these  more  especially  in  the 
best  and  most  concentrated  sections. 
Also,  the  market  is  demanding  certain 
qualities  in  apples  which  are  met  by 
only  a  few  varieties,  and  we  are  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  regarding  the 
replacement  of  old  orchards  and  obso¬ 
lete  varieties. 

We  really  are  reduced  to  one  con¬ 
sistently  profitable  variety,  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  The  production  of  “Macs”  is 
limited  very  decidedly  by  the  necessity 
for  picking  within  a  short  period,  and 
for  careful  handling  beyond  that  of 
other  kinds.  If  we  are  to  operate  more 
than  a  McIntosh  farm,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  practical  to  use  other  crops, 
rather  than  non-profitable  apple  varie¬ 
ties.  Of  course  we  need  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  varieties  for  pollination. 

The  most  important  problems  in  the 
economic  field  concern  debts  and  labor 
relations.  A  well  diversified  layout  will 
relieve  the  necessity  for  large  amounts 
of  short  term  borrowing,  to  having 
each  crop  pay  for  the  next,  and  will 
smooth  out  the  labor  peaks  which  are 
so  serious  a  problem  in  any  one  crop 
fruit  farm.  This  may  be  even  more 
serious  now  as  the  competition  for  labor 
becomes  more  keen  in  National  De¬ 
fense. 

We  must  avoid  crops  unsuitable  to 
our  soil  or  climate.  Also  those  beyond 
our  liking  or  ability  to  grow.  Each 
crop  must  be  treated  as  a  specialty  and 


grown  to  its  best  quality.  Each  crop 
should  interlock  in  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  so  that  the  labor  needed  will 
be  a  constant  factor,  also  crops  requir¬ 
ing  special  equipment  are  not  to  be 
recommended. 

We  here  are  starting  the  season  with 
strawberries,  followed  by  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  green-wrap  tomatoes, 
early  apples  and  peaches,  McIntosh 
apples,  and  a  limited  number  of  later 
apples.  Each  of  these  in  quantities 
which  will  keep  a  crew  of  about  15-18 
people  busy  in  production  and  harvest¬ 
ing  through  the  season. 

I  have  little  faith  in  a  fruit-livestock 
combination,  few  seem  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  fruit  and  vegetables  go  well 
together.  Each  farm  represents  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem,  but  these  few  gen¬ 
eral  principles  noted  above  seem  to 
offer  a  basis  for  planning.  I  see  no 
stable  future  in  any  one-crop  system, 
and  feel  that  each  grower  can  find  a 
few  profitable  crops  to  work  into  a 
diversified  program.  Spreading  too 
thin  is  as  dangerous  to  my  mind  as  a 
one  crop  set-up.  We  have  tried  to 
work  up  a  set-up  which  fits  our  par¬ 
ticular  conditions,  and  it  should  not 
necessarily  be  copied  by  others. 

Another  important  point  is  the  use 
of  other  crops  as  intercrops  in  young 
orchards.  We  find  that  the  land  can 
be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  this 
manner.  Also  orchard  land  should  be 
rotated  in  the  same  way  as  crop  land, 
and  provision  made  continually  for  the 
replacement  of  old  orchards.  From 
every  standpoint  a  diversified  crop  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  only  way  a  fruit  grower 
can  carry  on  through  hard  times  and 
maintain  a  continually  productive  farm, 
especially  when  the  farm  is  a  family 
operation  during  a  number  of  genera¬ 
tions. — James  R.  Clarke,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y. 


ril  Stick  to  Apples 


PROBABLY  a  good  many  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  who  go  to  the  fruit  growers’ 
meeting  at  Rochester  and  Kingston  feel 
like  I  do  when  you  get  home.  I  feel 
a  little  bit  dazed  with  all  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  lectures,  and  have  to  digest 
it  all  gradually  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  This  year,  the  job  of  sorting 
out  the  salient  points  and  digesting 
them  seems  more  difficult  than  usual. 
Let’s  see  if  you  were  impressed  with 
the  things  that  impressed  me. 

The  talks  on  the  export  situation  and 
future  outlook  for  the  apple  growers 
not  only  hold  a  threat  of  big  increases 
of  fruit  on  our  markets  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  issue  a  challenge  to 
us,  here  in  the  East,  to  grow,  pack  and 
ship  such  a  fine  quality  that  we  can 
hold  our  own  with  this  threatened  com¬ 
petition. 

•Along  with  that  comes  the  promise 
of  the  professors,  that  hugs  and 
blights  show  no  sign  of  letting  up,  and 
that  our  control  programs  will  keep 
on  growing  more  complicated  and-  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  certainly  indicates  that 
brain,  as  well  as  brawn  and  a  long 
pocketbook,  are  all  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  parts  of  a  fruit  grower’s  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  boys  seem  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  meet  the  requirements  of  brain 
and  brawn,  but  some  of  the  growers 
begin  to  wonder  whether  the  pocket- 
book  is  going  to  stand  the  gaff. 

Of  this  much  I  do  feel  certain  (and 
the  idea  or  wording,  at  least,  is  borrow¬ 
ed  from  our  friend  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen),  when  all  the  growers  starve  to 
death,  the  last  one  will  be  in  New  York 
State  where  we  have  an  ideal' soil  and 


climate,  a  chance  to  diversify,  and 
nearby  markets. 

More  attention  than  usual  was  given 
to  that  subject  of  diversification.  It 
always  comes  to  the  front  when  times 
get  tough,  and  I  can  see  the  good 
points  of  having  more  than  one  basket 
of  eggs,  especially  when  the  going  is 
slippery  and  uncertain  and  you  are 
apt  to  skid.  But  the  same  reasons— 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Small  fruits  e.vtend  the  season  for  maHJ 
fruit  growers.  Here  Miss  Doris  Raff 
helping  pick  the  1940  cherry  crop  on  tW 
farm  of  W.  Harold  Van  Dusen,  nest 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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How  I  Grew  and  Marketed 

My  Strawberries  By  EDA  MANN 


PATHFINDER,  a  new  heavy-yielding  strawberry.  Yields  at  the  rate  of  15,000  quarts 
per  acre  from  Pathfinder  were  reported  at  the  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Experiment 
Station.  This  variety  has  proved  unusually  resistant  to  the  dreaded  red  stele  disease. 
Pathfinder  is  strictly  a  commercial  growers’  berry.  Test  plantings  are  recommended 

in  the  northern  states. 


Nearly  everyone  with  a  plot  of 
idle  ground  has  at  some  time  or 
other  considered  planting  it  to  straw¬ 
berries.  If  you’re  making  such  plans 
now,  don’t  make  the  mistakes  that  I 
did.  When  the  idea  struck  me  that  we 
could-  convert  the  idle  land  between 
the  young  apple  trees  in  our  new  or¬ 
chard  into  a  cash  crop,  I  thought  only 
of  setting  out  strawberry  plants — any 
variety — in  April  or  May  of  one  year 
and  harvesting  fine  be'^ries  in  June  of 
the  following  year;  and  then  using  the 
proceeds  to  buy  the  electric  range  on 
which  my  heart  was  set. 

My  blunders  were  many,  but  the 
most  serious  was  selecting  the  wrong 
varieties  of  berries  for  this  section.  I 
did  not  first  investigate  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  demanded.  It  w^asn’t  until  I  tried 
to  sell  my  berries  that  I  discovered 
that  the  buyers  termed  “Jam”  berries 
anything  smaller  than  a  huge  Catskill 
or  Big  Joe  in  the  vicinity  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  and  the  price  for 
them  is  one-half  the  price  of  the  larger 
berries. 

Beauty  Comes  First 
“I  don’t  care  if  they  taste  like  a 
warm  drink  of  water,  as  long  as  they 
are  LARGE!”  explained  a  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Market  Center  buyer,  emphatically, 
when  I  offered  small  berries  because 
of  their  delicious  flavor. 

His  statement  explains  thoroughly 
the  sentiment  of  the  buyers  as  a  whole. 
A  housewife  shopping  at  the  corner 
grocery  doesn’t  select  berries  for  her 
shortcake  because  they  are  of  outstand¬ 
ing  flavor,  but  rather  because  they  are 
unusually  large,  dark  red  in  color  and 


same  salary- — but  you  must  prom- 
to  let  me  live  with  you  when  you 
start  drawing  your  social  security 
benefits" 


uniformly  packed;  and  it  is  that  house¬ 
wife  whom  the  wholesale  buyer  must 
please. 

Because  of  my  disheartening  experi¬ 
ence,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  choosing  varieties 
that  are  in  demand  at  your  market. 
That  demand  varies  with  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  As  one  old  farm¬ 
er  told  me,  “Don’t  pay  any  attention 
to  what  they  d^  in  Delaware,  or  New 
Jersey,  or  in  New  England.  What  the 
stores  want  right  here  is  what’s  im¬ 
portant  to  you!” 

And  the  most  accurate  way  to  find 
out  what  varieties  of  berries  are  in 
greatest  demand  in  your  locality  is  to 
ask  experienced  straw'berry  growers  in 
your  neighborhood  for  suggestions;  or 
ask  your  county  agent  to  help  you. 

Also,  in  making  variety  selection  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  earliest 
berries  of  the  season,  as  well  as  the 
very  latest,  bring  the  highest  prices. 
Provided,  of  course,  that  those  berries 
are  of  the  variety  that  your  market 
wants. 

There  is  much  to  strawberry  culture 
in  addition  to  selecting  correct  varie¬ 
ties.  Preparation  of  the  field  before 
planting  and  cultivation  afterward  are 
the  most  wmrk.  Some  authorities  sug¬ 
gest  that  field  preparation  begin  at 
least  a  year  in  advance  of  setting  the 
strawberries.  They  suggest  using  the 
land  for  a  cultivated  crop  to  check 
weeds  and  grass  prior,  to  setting  the 
plants. 

No  Weeds  Allowed 

Strawberries  like  loose,  moist  soil 
and  they  will  not  tolerate  sharing  their 
bed  with  any  member  of  the  weed  fami¬ 
ly.  It’s  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
plants  frequently  and  up  to  late  fall, 
to  discourage  weeds.  The  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  enriched  with  fertilizer. 
Stable  manure  is  preferred,  but  only 
if  it  is  free  of  weed  seeds. 

I  found  out  that  strawberry  plants 
weren’t  quite  as  hardy  as  I  had  expect¬ 
ed  them  to  be.  They  have  shallow 
roots.  When  the  ground  freezes  and 
thaws  alternately  with  the  winter 
weather  changes,  the  roots  are  heaved 
out  of  the  ground  and  th2  plants  die. 
Consequently,  mulching  is  imperative. 
It  is  best  to  follow  the  system  recom¬ 
mended  by  strawberry  growers  in  your 
section.  In  any  case,  use  only  straw, 
marsh  grass  or  such  material  as  is  free 
of  weed  seeds.  The  mulch  is  applied 
soon  after  the  ground  freezes  in  the 
fall,  and  in  the  spring  when  danger  of 
freezing  is  past,  it  is  raked  off  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  and  allowed  to  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Think  of  the  thousands  of 
times  in  its  long  life  that  this 
harrow  will  let  you  keep 
going  full  speed  ahead  in¬ 
stead  of  stopping  and  back¬ 
ing  to  angle  or  straighten, 
as  with  an  old-style  harrow. 


emd 

On-the- 

Drudgery  is  gone  from  disking 
when  you  have  a  Case  Power- 
Control  disk  harrow.  You  can 
keep  headlands  level  .  .  .  pre¬ 
serve  sodded  strips  or  other  pro¬ 
tective  vegetation  wherever  you  want. 
You  can  practice  the  fine  points  of 
conservation  tillage  and  at  the  same 
time  actually  save  time  and  effort. 

Just  think  of  being  free  from  all 
that  work  with  clutch  and  gearshift 
to  stop,  back  up,  and  start  again. 
Think  of  the  extra  acres  you  can 
cover  in  the  countless  minutes  lost 
each  season  by  stop-and-back  disk¬ 
ing.  Think  of  the  better  work  you 
will  do  when  you  can  straighten  your 
disks  at  every  turn  or  at  every  grass 
border  without  so  much  as  slowing 
your  tractor. 

You  can  save  all  this  time,  all  this 
bother,  all  this  wear  and  tear  on 
tractor  clutch  and  gears  because  the 
Case  Power  Control  harrow  angles 
and  straightens  on  power  from  its 


own  gangs.  You  only  pull  the  trip 
rope,  as  you  would  with  a  modern 
tractor  plow.  You  can  angle  and 
straighten  as  often  as  you  like  .  .  .  do 
a  smoother,  better  job  .  .  .  and  still 
finish  ahead  of  neighbors  using 
ordinary  disk  harrows. 

Before  you  buy  any  type  or  any 
make  of  harrow  ...  or  before  you 
decide  to  keep  on  with  your  present 
harrow  ...  go  to  your  Case  dealer 
and  take  a  look  at  this  Power  Con¬ 
trol  harrow.  Note  both  its  con¬ 
veniences  and  its  long-life  construc¬ 
tion.  You’ll  be  amazed  to  find  it  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  harrows  of 
similar  weight  and  size. 


Send  for  New  Book 
'^Tillage  to  Treasure'^ 


Case  makes  many  types  of 
disk  harrows  for  team 
and  tractor  —  light  and 
heavy,  reversible,  orchard 
tandem  and  offset,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stop-and-go 
style,  to  suit  every  farm 
need  and  preference. 


It  pays  to  know  what’s  new  in  farm  methods 
and  machines.  Mark  items  that  interest  you, 
mail  to  J.I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-6,  Racine, 
Wis.,  or  nearest  branch. 

□  Power  Control  Harrows  □  1-2  Plow  Tractors 

□  Centennial  Tractor  Plows  □  Full  2-PlowTractors 

□  Seedmeter  Grain  Drills  □  Larger  Tractors 

□  Precision  Planters  □  New  Combines 


Address^ 


-Acreage^ 


Ernest  Berube,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Grain  or  Grass  Seed  4  to  8  Acres  an  Hour 

TheCAHOON  Seed  Sower 

This  all  metal  sower,  standard  of  the  world  for 
seventy  years,  is  simple  to  operate,  saves  time  and 
seed,  does  better  work.  If  not  sold  by  local  dealer, 
sent  prepaid  for  only  $4.75. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

GOODELL  CO.,  Dept.  N-l,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


Coming  to  Buffalo  ? 

—You’ll  Like  This  Friendly  Hotel 

You’ll  receive  a  friend¬ 
ly  welcome.  You’ll  have 
n  comfortable,  home¬ 
like  room — good  food 
at  reasonable  prices. 
You’ll  like  the  location 
— near  theatres,  shops, 
business. 

RATES 

Single _ $2.50  up 

Double _ 4.00  up 

Special  rates  for  4 
or  more. 

Write  for  Folder  F-IO. 

Hotel  LAFAYETTE 

K.  A.  KELLY,  Mgr.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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ETTING  STARTED  WITH 

RASPBERRIES 


By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE. 


IN  STARTING  a  raspberry  planting 
no  factor  contributes  more  to  the 
success  of  the  venture  than  good  heal¬ 
thy  planting  stock.  Without  healthy 
plants,  no  amount  of  care,  fertilizer  or 
good  soil  will  produce  a  profitable  ber¬ 
ry  patch. 

Good  raspberry  plants  should  first  of 
all  be  free  from  the  mosaic  disease. 
This  disease  is  by  far  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  trouble  of  raspberries  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  plants  that  are  free  from  it,  the 
State  nursery  inspectors  now  inspect 
during  the  growing  season  all  rasp¬ 
berry  fields  from  which  plants  are  to 
be  sold.  Plantings  that  meet  certain 
requirements  as  to  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease  are  certified  and  the  plants  may 
be  sold.  Needless  to  say,  plants  from 
such  fields  are  much  safer  than  plants 
from  uninspected  fields,  however  cheap 
they  may  be. 

Prospective  growers  of  raspberries 
may  secure  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N. 


Y.,  a  list  of  growers  of  certified  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  and  from  this  list  it  is 
often  possible  to  locate  sources  of 
plants  nearby.  Plants  brought  directly 
from  good  growers  in  the  vicinity  are 
usually  cheaper  and  less  apt  to  be  dried 
out  than  plants  from  afar  that  may 
have  spent  the  winter  in  a  nursery 
cellar. 

Sucker  plants  of  red  raspberries  are 
better  and  less  expensive  than  trans¬ 
plants.  For  commercial  plantings  of 
black  and  purple  raspberries  tip  plants 
are  used,  but  transplants  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  fo/-  home  use,  especially  if  they 
must  be  purchased  from  a  distant  nur¬ 
sery. 

Care  Before  Planting 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  received 
from  the  nursery  the  bundle  should  be 
opened,  the  plants  moistened,  if  dry, 
and  then  heeled  in  in  a  trench  in  a 
moist  shady  place  until  planting  time. 

Raspberries  are  usually  a  profitable 
crop,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the 


best  land  available.  A  medium  loam 
with  enough  sand  and  ah  abundance 
of  organic  matter  to  provide  good  aera¬ 
tion  is  best,  but  raspberries  will  do  well 
on  lighter  and  heavier  soils  if  well- 
drained  and  in  good  tilth.  Drainage  is 
especially  important  as  raspberries  will 
not  tolerate  wet  feet.  A  field  where  the 
water  table  is  low  enough  to  grow  good 
corn  is  probably  suitable  for  raspber¬ 
ries. 

An  old  legume  or  grass  sod  that  is 
turned  under,  and  on  which  a  hoed  crop 
has  been  grown  for  one  year  is  usually 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter. 
Lacking  such  a  field,  20  to  30  tons  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre  should  be 
turned  under.  The  soil  must  be  free 
from  quack  grass  and  other  perennial 
weeds. 

All  varieties  of  black  raspberries 
and  those  red  raspberries  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  mosaic  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  near  wild  raspberries  which  often 
harbor  mosaic,  nor,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  should  they  be  planted  near  run¬ 
out  berry  patches,  or  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berries,  however  fine  the  latter  may 
appear.  Black  and  purple  raspberries 
should  not  follow  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  eggplants  without  an  in¬ 
terval  of  at  least  two  or  three  years 


MR.  ROBIN 

By  Julia  Lounshery  Wallace. 

Whoever  saw  a  robin 

When  he  wasn’t  neatly  dressed; 

His  hair  so  slick,  his  shoes  all  shined. 
His  pants  just  newly  pressed? 

Sparrows  have  their  buttons  off. 

And  go  in  bedroom  slippers — 

But  robins  carry  gloves  and  cane. 
And  all  their  clothes  have  zippers! 


between  them,  as  these  crops  often  in¬ 
fect  the  soil  with  a  wilt  disease  that 
may  be  fatal  to  the  berry  plants. 

Thorough  fitting  of  the  soil  until  it 
is  in  a  mellow  condition  is  essential  to 
a  good  start  for  the  plant. 

How  to  Set  Plants 

Red  raspberries  are  set  two  feet 
apart  in  rows  seven  or  eight  feet  apart 
while  the  black  and  purple  varieties 
should  be  spaced  three  or  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  In  the  garden  they 
may  be  set  behind  the  spade  but  in 
larger  plantings  they  are  often  set 
against  the  back  of  a  furrow,  partial¬ 
ly  covered,  after  which  the  furrow  is 
filled  with  the  plow.  A  properly  set 
plant  is  tight  enough  in  the  soil  to  re¬ 
sist  a  sharp  tug  without  becoming 
loose.  A  short  “handle”  about  six  inches 
long  is  left  to  mark  the  rows.  Not 
enough  top  should  be  left  to  bear  much 
fruit  as  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  cane  growth 
which  will  fruit  the  following  year. 

Fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  the 
first  year  as  the  young  plants  with 
their  limited  root  system  may  easily 
be  injured  if  it  is  applied  injudiciously. 
A  soil  in  good  condition  for  berries  will 
not  need  fertilizing  the  first  season.  In 
later  years  if  cane  growth  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  apply  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  300 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

During  the  first  summer,  cultivation 
and  hoeing  should  be  especially 
thorough  to  eliminate  any  perennial 
weeds.  Usually  cultivation  should  be 
stopped  in  August  and  a  cover  crop 
seeded  between  the  rows.  The  growing 
cover  crop  will  complete  with  the  rasp¬ 
berries  for  plant  nutrients  and  mois¬ 
ture,  thus  checking  cane  growth  and 
maturing  the  canes.  Well  matured 
canes  are  less  subject  to  winter  injury 
than  canes  which  continue  growth  late 
in  the  fall. 

—  A.  A  — 

I’ll  Stick  to  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
location,  soil,  markets,  skill,  and  the 
interest  that  make  a  man  specialize  on 
one  crop  in  the  first  pla  3 — are  very 
good  reasons  why  that  one  crop  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
stick  to,  even  when  times  get  hard  and 
he  takes  a  few  knocks. 

I  think  this  is  especially  true  of  ap¬ 
ple  growing.  Look  over  the  records  for 
the  last  25  years  that  give  the  labor 
income  of  farmers  in  New  York  State, 
and  you  will  find,  on  the  average,  ap¬ 
ples  have  paid  better  wages  to  the 
grower  than  almost  anything  else  ex¬ 
cept  alfalfa.  You  will  also  find  that 
labor  incomes  for  farmers  in  New  York 
are  better  than  in  most  other  stales; 
and  further  yet,  that  the  percentage  of 
failures  among  farmers  is  lower  than 
for  most  other  lines  of  business. 

When  I  digest  a  few  of  those  facts, 
I  am  more  determined  than  ever  to  try 
and  continue  to  be  an  apple  grower  in 
New  York.  I  don’t  want  to  grow  any 
crop  like  alfalfa  that  you  have  to  har¬ 
vest  three  or  four  times  a  year;  it 
gives  a  fellow  no  rest. 

No  —  if  you  can’t  be  bom  rich  in¬ 
stead  of  beautiful  and  have  to  work  for 
a  living,  try  and  be  an  apple  grower 
in  New  York  and  stick  to  it. — Ed. 
Mitchell,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


WITH  AN  //a/um6^/L 

SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  BINDER 

When  you  store  away  your  first  All-Crop  Har¬ 
vested  grain  or  seed,  you’ll  have  the  urge  to  dig 
down  into  it  with  your  fingers.  Here  at  last  is  a 
crop  that  you  and  Mother  haven’t  had  to  slave  for! 

Notice  how  cool,  clean  and  dry  it  b  .  .  .  how  a  stream 
of  it  smacks  against  your  shovel.  There’s  meat  in  those 
bright  kernels  .  .  .  because  you  let  them  get  fully  ripe 
instead  of  cutting  on  the  green  side  with  a  binder.  They 
are  dry  because  the  All-Crop  Harvester’s  wide  bar 
cylinder  with  all-rubber  shelling  contacts  didn’t  squeeze 
mobture  out  of  green  stems  and  weeds.  Air-blast 
separation  cleaned  the  seed  bright  as  a  dollar.  All  alone 
— sitting  on  your  cushion  tractor  seat — you  did  a  better 
job  than  a  20-man  threshing  crew,  and  saved  10  cents 
a  bushel! 

Here  is  your  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  nation’s  million 
dollar  legume  and  grass  seed  program.  Harvest  the  soil- 
builders,  save  down,  weedy  crops  given  up  for  lost. 
You  too  can  fill  Life’s  Granary  with  the  security, 
~  comfort  and  independence  of 

STAR  '  ***  All-Crop  family  harvest! 
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“IT’S  a  new  day!”  That’s  the  bugle  call.  “Be 
prepared!”  is  its  new  meaning.  These  times  make 
us  all  think  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  nation 
.  .  .  to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  own  firesides. 

A  farmer’s  fireside  always  depends  first  on  his 
farm  and  his  way  of  farming.  To  him  the  new  warn¬ 
ing  says  this  is  the  time  to  be  sure  his  farming  set-up 
is  as  nearly  shock-proof  as  he  can  make  it  .  .  . 
“safe”  farming  is  the  call. 

Safe  farming  means  one  thing  to  one  man  and 
something  entirely  different  to  the  next.  One  takes 
particular  care  of  his  pastures,  another  adds  on  to 
his  poultry  house.  One  sets  up  a  roadside  stand  .  .  . 
another  buys  and  works  a  few  extra  acres.  The 
Northeast  offers  many  ways  of  safe  farming  .  .  . 
but  they  all  add  up  to  the  same  thing:  greater 
security  for  the  farm  home  and  the  family  in  it. 

Safe  financing  goes  with  safe  farming  .  .  .  and 
that  means  the  kind  of  financing  that  can’t  suddenly 
wipe  out  all  the  progress  a  man  has  made.  For  most 
farmers  in  the  Northeast,  the  best  -financing  is  a 
long-term  non-callable  Land  Bank  mortgage,  with 
regular  payments  that  are  not  too  large.  This  is  the 
time  for  a  man  who  is  out  of  debt  to  get  a  little 


further  out  .  .  .  for  the  man  who  is  still  paying  for 
his  place  to  arrange  his  debts  so  they  will  offer  the 
least  risk  in  the  uncertain  future. 

Most  farmers  naturally  prefer  safe  farming  and 
safe  financing.  That’s  because  every  farm  is  a  home 
as  well  as  a  business.  Come  what  may  .  .  .  even  if 
the  bugle  cries  out  still  sharper  alarms  .  .  .  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  have  natural  advantages  that  help 
to  give  them  safety  and  security.  The  Northeast  is  a 
good  place  to  farm  and  a  good  place  to  live. 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


FACTS  ON  “SAFE”  FINANCING 
Let  us  send  you  the  interesting  booklet, 
“Farm  Mortgage  Loans.”  It  gives  the  facts 
on  “safe”  financing  for  farmers  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New_  Jersey,  and 
tells  how  the  loans  may  be  obtained  through 
the  local  Association  of  the  Land  Bank 
system  in  your  county.  Ask,  too,  for  the  ~ 
illustrated  booklet,  “A  Good  Place  to  Farm” 

—  facts  you  should  know  about  your  own 
Northeast.  Both  are  free  for  the  asking. 
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DliBBLE’S 


Russet  Potatoes 


Have  wonderful  disease  resistance,  mar¬ 
ket  quality,  hardiness  and  enormous 
production  (8,  10  or  even  12  beauties 
per  hill).  Not  at  all  uncommon  to  get 


400  BU.  PER  ACRE 


Four  pages  in  color  in  our  new  catalog 
describes  these  Russets  and 


12  OTHER  VARIETIES 

RURALS  -  CARMANS  -  RALEIGHS 
HEAVYWEIGHTS  •  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  •  SPAULDING  ROSE  •  .WARBA 
EARLY  OHIOS  -  CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAKDIN 


Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Crass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 


AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  ! 


S«nd  Postal  Card  for  SOth  Anniversary  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

(50  years  Service  to  Satisfied  Customers — 1891-1941) 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GROW  BIG  SWEET  ONIONS 

It’s  cheap  and  easy  to  grow  onjons  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  home  use — set  Robson  Riverside  Sweet 
Spanish  Onion  plants.  Write  today  for  1941 
illustrated,  descriptive  catalog  containing 
many  such  profitable  items. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
Box  33.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


1941  CATALOG 


describing  all  kinds  -of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  118,  Tifton,  Ga. 


L.  H.  Wilston,  R.  I,  Nelson,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


n  A  V  Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
p  il  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 
•  4*1  Plants.  Varieties:  F’rs- 
mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  CatsklU. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Sensation  Seed  Oats 


BARLEY  —  HYBRID  SEED  CORN  — CLOVER  AND 
GRASS  SEED  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  melroIe^ohio, 


NORTHERN  ALFALFA  SEED  as  low  as  $8.40  bushel. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  delivered  prices  on  Grimm. 
Cossack,  and  Ladak  Alfalfa:  Albotrea  and  other  Sweet 
Clovers;  Bromus,  Crested  Wheat  and  other  grasses:  Alsike 
and  Red  Clover.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Field  grown  in  Nature’s  green¬ 
house,  maKe  earlier,  larger  yields.  Cabhage,  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Potatoes.  Catalog  Free. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS.  OMEGA.  GEORGIA. 


Certified  Raspberries: 


Fifteen  varieties.  Blue¬ 
berries.  Blackberries. 
Strawberries,  Grapes.  Asparagus,  F'ruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER,  $6.00:  ALFALFA,  $6.90:  BLUE  TAG  HY- 
BRID  CORN,  $1.50 — all  per  bushel.  Also  many  other 
bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for  catalog  and  samnles. 
HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA. 


GLADIOLA  BULBS — 50  of  best  named  varieties.  Prices 
lower  than  ever.  Write  for  price  list.  Mixed  bulbs. 
No.  1  size,  $1.50  per  hundred.  '  LYLE  BATHRICK, 
Grower,  R.F.D.  5,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


iMowsYour 
Lawn 


2Cii(sTallWeeds  t  Orass 
5  Teiids  Your  Garden 


Country  Home  owners  immediately  recognize 
the  distinct  advantage  of  the  GRAVELY  .  .  . 
ONE  machine  that  ALONE  solves  EVERY  major 
upkeep  problem. 

You  buy  ONE  sturdy  5  H.  P.  Tractor.  Then, 
change  Power  Attachments  according  to  the 
job.  V/ith  the  GRAVELY  one  Mon  E>oes  EVERY¬ 
THING  .  .  .  Lawn  Mowing,  Rough  Sickle  Cut¬ 
ting,  Preparing  the  Garden  and  Cultivating  it, 
Power  Spraying,  Odd  Jobs  of  Hauling,  Remov¬ 
ing  Snow. 

Learn  more  about  a  machine  that  for  20  years 
has  been  making  country  homes  truly  "Homes 
in  the  Country.” 

Writs  lor  Booklet,  "Solving  Six  Upkeep 
Problems  of  the  Country  Home." 

GRAVELY  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  249  DUNBAB,  W.  VA. 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  AIL  WITH  A 


ORAVCty 

TRACTOR-MOWER  ^ 


SELECTED 


NortStrn  GfOwn,  H^rdy 

0«lt.  Corn,  BdrUy. 
Soy  Clover, 

P«$ture  M»*fore$. 


Special  Graises.  Efc. 
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ADAPTED 


We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Seeds-'AppfOved, 
Recommended  Vanettes 
-All  Tested,  Tried 


nd  True  To  Name 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


4tARRIS  SHDS 


BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 


-  I 


yk 


HARRIS 

New  DwoaP 

DAHLIA 


Our  vigorous  early  strain.s  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

DWARF  DAHLIAS 

have  been  great  favorites  with  gardeners.  Here  is  a  new  variety  (Vosberg’s 
Hybrids),  bred  for  us  by  a  northern  florist  for  more  pleasing  colors  and 
better  bouquet  keeping  qualities. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  Today  ! 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms  1 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc.,  45  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  WAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880. 
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TIME  TESTED 
VARIETIES  OF 


V  egetables 


Standard  Varieties  More  Important  Than  Novelties 

_ By  PAUL  WORK  _ 


Every  spring,  a  good  deal  is  said 
about  what  is  new  in  the  way  of 
varieties  of  vegetables,  but  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  are  far  more  important,  for  the 
present  at  least,  than  the  things  that 
have  just  appeared.  The  new  things 

are  to  be  tried  out 


on  a  small  scale 
and  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  planted 
on  a  commercial 
scale  unless  one 
has  strong  evidence 
that  they  will  meet 
the  local  conditions 
and  market  re¬ 
quirements  better 
than  the  stand-bys 
of  the  past. 

Changes  are  con- 
stantly  taking 
place  in  stocks  and 
strains  of  standard 
varieties.  There 
may  be  as  much 
difference  between 
two  strains  of  Copenhagen  Market  cab¬ 
bage  as  there  is  between  two  samples 
■ — one  labeled  Golden  Acre  and  the  oth¬ 
er-  Copenhagen  Market.  Breeders  are 
constantly  making  improvements  and 
various  stocks  and  strains  ought  to  be 
tested  in  small  plantings. 


Paul  Work 


The  fusarium  wilt  of  cabbage  } 
become  increasingly  important  in  New 
York  State.  Racine  Market  and  ATarj, 
on  Market  are  earlier  and  later  strainj 
of  Copenhagen  and  Globe  is  a  resistant 
strain  of  Glory. 

Of  course,  Danish  Railhead  is  stand, 
ard  for  late  market  and  storage,  a 
number  of  good  strains  of  Danish  are 
produced  in  New  York  state. 


TOMATOES: 

Earliana  is  still  the  stand-by  for  first 
early  but  there  are  important  differ¬ 
ences  among  strains.  The  new  Victor 
looks  like  a  comer  in  this  extra  early 
field.  For  second  early,  Bonny,  Baer, 
Stokesdale  and  Pritchard  are  all  good, 


BEANS: 

Among  snap  beans,  Bountiful  still 
holds  its  place  as  the  leader — particu¬ 
larly,  for  market.  The  newer  Plentiful, 
which  is  similar  but  a  little  longer  in 
pod,  is  finding  an  important  place. 
Bountiful  is  far  from  tops  in  quality 
and  about  as  much  Tendergreen  is 
grown  as  of  any  other  variety.  This 
is  round  podded,  thick  walled  and 
mighty  good.  It  is  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  prolific  as  Bountiful. 
Stringless  Black  Valentine  is  also  wide¬ 
ly  grown  but  is  hardly  up  to  Tender- 
green  in  quality.  Stringless  Greenpod 
is  also  important. 

For  wax  beans,  PencUpod  and  Pro¬ 
lific  Black  Wax  and  Round  Podded  Kid¬ 
ney  Wax  or  Brittle  Wax  are  important 
and  of  good  quality.  Surecrop  is  wide¬ 
ly  grown  commercially  but  is  flat  pod¬ 
ded  and  perhaps  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  others. 


CARROTS: 

Chantenay  is  still  the  leader  among 
carrots.  It  is  a  good  variety  and  red 
core  strains  are  generally  available, 
Poor  old  Chantenay  has  been  horribly 
treated.  It  has  been  planted  too  early, 
grown  too  thinly,  allowed  to  get  too 
big,  and  left  in  the  ground  too  long. 
Then  people  wonder  why  they  have 
trouble  getting  75  cents  a  bushel  when 
Western  bunching  carrots  bring  $3,' 
or  $3.50  a  crate,  which  carries  some¬ 
thing  like  a  bushel.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  members  of  the  long 
bunching  group  which  includes  In- 
perator,  Morse  Market,  Streamliner 
and  others  has  increased  in  popularity 
for  bunching  purposes  and  for  home 
gardens.  Nantes,  which  offers  the 
best  quality  of  any  carrot  we  have,  has 
gained  greatly.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
sell  others  on  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
markets.  The  tops  are  too  small  and 
tender  to  make  a  good  bunching  car¬ 
rot.  It  is  a  dandy  for  the  home  gar¬ 
den,  being  well  colored  throughout  and 
having  a  small  core. 


BEETS: 

The  story  about  beets  is  short.  There 
are  just  two  leading  varieties.  Crosby 
(or  Crosby  Egyptian)  and  Early  Won¬ 
der  are  the  leaders  for  early  planting 
and  Detroit  (Detroit  Dark  Red)  for 
late  and  for  cannery.  Strains  of  both 
Crosby  and  Wonder  differ  a  good  deal 
among  themselves  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  associate  a  definite  set  of  char¬ 
acters  with  either  name  so  one  has  to 
know  the  stocks  that  he  is  getting. 
This  is  where  stock  numbers  come  in 
if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
same  thing  a  second  year.  Some  seed 
houses  stamp  the  stock  numbers  on 
the  back  of  the  packages.  Others  keep 
record  of  them  without  revealing  them 
to  the  purchaser  but  most  good  seed 
houses  will  give  the  stock  number  if  it 
is  asked  for. 


SWEET  CORN: 

The  gardener  has  many  varieties  and 
strains  to  choose  from  in  planning  bis 
planting  of  sweet  corn  whether  for 
home  or  market.  Seneca  60  is  prob 
ably  as  early  as  anything  we  have,  is 
a  hybrid  from  inbreds  but  the  ears  are 
rather  small  for  market.  Commercial 
growers  plant  Extra  Early  Bantan, 
Golden  Early  Market  and  sometimes 
Gemcross — the  latter  a  topcross.  The 
new  Spancross  Jt.lS  and  North  Star 
both  look  like  promising  inbreds.  For 
second  early,  Marcross  13.6,  Carmel 
cross  and  Seneca  Golden  are  good, 
This  brings  us  to  Golden  Cross  whicl 
is  standard  for  midseason. 


PEAS: 

Most  people  want  a  good  successioB 
of  peas  in  the  home  garden.  In  mucli 
of  the  state,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
good  peas  from  July  on.  The  best  plan 
is  to  plant  three  or  four  varieties  at 


CABBAGE: 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  and  Glory 
represent  a  series  of  round  cabbages 
successively  later  and  ’arger.  In 
Copenhagen,  particularly,  there  is  a 
fairly  wide  range  both  in  name  and  in 
type.  Some  are  called  Early  Copen¬ 
hagen,  others.  Late  Copenhagen  and 
the  line  between  Golden  Acre  and 
Copenhagen  on  one  side  and  between 
Copenhagen  and  Glory  on  the  other 
side  is  not  very  sharp. 


“Nothing  subtle  about  her,  is  there 
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On  pagre  16  ol  the  last  issue, 
“H.  P.”  recommends  spading  in¬ 
stead  of  plowing.  His  points  about 
spading  the  garden  are  good.  Only 
I’m  lazj'.  I  think  that  grand  view 
after  the  job  is  done  “from  the  last 
furrow  to  the  far  edge  of  the  gar¬ 
den”  would  look  mighty  long.  Any¬ 
way,  the  garden  is  already  plowed 
and  I’m  glad  of  it!— P.  W. 


the  same  time.  For  a  very  dwarf  early, 
Little  Marvel  has  small  but  well  filled 
pods.  Then  follows  Laxton  Progress 
for  which  Hundredfold  and  Laxtonian 
may  be  substituted  this  year  as  seed 
is  a  bit  scarce  in  the  dwarf  sorts. 
Thomas  Laxton  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  for  both  home  and  market. 
Gradus  and  World  Record  have  smaller 
vines  and  somewhat  larger  pod  than 
Thomas  Laxton.  Then  comes  the 
Stride  group  including  Giant  Stride, 
Midseason  Giant,  Asgrow  40,  Wyoming 
Wonder  and  Gilbo.  These  make  very 
nice  pods  but  are  not  quite  as  prolific 
as  some  other  varieties.  Alderman 
makes  fine  pods  but  the  vine  is  tall  and 
heavy.  Its  heavy  yield  keeps  this  va¬ 
riety  well  to  the  forefront.  Stratagem 
is  a  good  late  variety  for  home  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  best  to  plant  two  or  three 
varieties  at  one  time,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  this  will  give  about  as  long 
a  succession  as  we  can  have  in  most 
of  our  territory.  At  high  elevations, 
planting  for  midsummer  harvest  is 
feasible. 

ONIONS: 

Not  much  new  or  striking  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  onions.  For  dry  bulbs  from 
seed.  Extra  Early  Danvers  or  Extra 
Early  Globe,  Southport  and  Brigham 
Globe  are  standard.  For  mature  bulbs 
from  sets,  Ebenezer  holds  its  place. 

SPINACH: 

For  summer  use,  Lo'hg  Standing 
Bloomsdale  and  Summer  Savoy  are 
standard. 

LETTUCE: 

For  home  garden.  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  is  more  tender  and  delicate 
than  Grand  Rapids  among  the  leaf  let¬ 


tuces.  Big  Boston  will  give  nice  heads 
of  fine  quality  early  in  the  summer 
and  late  in  the  fall.  For  those  who 
like  the  Iceberg  type.  Imperial  44>  afid 
New  York  515  are  still  the  leaders. 
Commercial  growers  are  taking  their 
choice  among  the  two  latter  and  /m- 
perial  152  and  New  York  12. 

CELERY: 

Now  that  California  ships  in  green 
celery  by  the  carload,  our  people  are 
getting  interested.  We  now  have  some 
good  strains  of  Pascal  and  of  Utah  or 
Salt  Lake.  Three  new  Cornell  celeries, 
self  blanching,  but  of  Pascal  quality, 
are  being  tried  out. 

SQUASH: 

For  summer  squash.  Summer 
Straightneck  is  excellent.  The  new 
Yankee  Hybrid  is  of  this  type— a  hy¬ 
brid  from  inbreds. 

Blue  Hubbard  is  now  the  leader  for 
a  late  fall  and  winter  squash. 

Table  Queen  holds  a  place  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  both  home  and  market.  It  is 
very  prolific  and  is  prized  for  quality 
although  it  is  not  as  uniform  in  this 
respect  as  it  ought  to  be. 

—  A.  A  — 

Potato  Ring  Rot 

Potato  growers  are  disturbed  about 
potato  ring  rot,  a  disease  first  reported 
in  1937.  This  is  a  bacterial  disease 
ordinarily  spread  by  shipping  diseased 
seed.  A  trace  of  the  disease  in  a  given 
lot  of  seed  may  build  up  to  an  infec¬ 
tion  of  10-29%  the  following  year.  It 
spreads  from  diseased  to  healthy  po¬ 
tatoes  through  contact  with  the  hands, 
cutting  knives,  or  contaminated  bags, 
baskets,  crates  or  planters. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  it  lives 
over  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year. 
Therefore  it  is  especially  important  to 
be  as  sure  as  possible  that  seed  used 
is  free  of  the  disease. 

A  good  preventive  measure  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  disinfect  cutting  knives  and 
cutting  boards  with  a  1-1000  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Seed  treatment 
with  organic  mercury  dip  is  advised. 
Use  new  containers  or  disinfect  old 
ones  if  there  is  any  chance  that  they 
have  held  diseased  potatoes. 


Glorify  Your  Garden  With  New  Perennials 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


some  of  the  recent  introductions  which 
can  still  be  considered  in  the  novelty 
class  are  Lavender  Lady,  Pale  Moon, 
Rose  Glow,  Symphony,  Caliph,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Autumn  Lights,  Goblin,  Gleam 
o’Gold  and  Mandarin.  Further  back 
than  these  were  the  first  Korean  var¬ 
ieties,  still  popular  today;  Apollo, 
Ceres,  Diana,  Mars,  Louise  Schling  and 
Daphne. 

1941  introductions  of  real  promise 
are:  Milky  Way,  an  intense  milky  white, 
semi-double,  with  rich  dark  green  fo- 
grows  informally  and  is  unusual¬ 
ly  hardy;  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  Dupont  III, 
fully  double,  4  inches  in  diameter,  a 
rosy  salmon  with  iridescent  gold  tints 
flowers  in  early  October  and  is  unus¬ 
ually  frost- resistant;  Eugene  A.  Wan¬ 
der  bears  large  golden  yellow  clusters 
of  double  flowers  about  September 
20th.  Plant  averages  about  18  inches 
high,  is  hardy  and  easily  grown;  Bronze 
Cydonia  combines  brilliant  orange  ma¬ 
hogany  with  bright  bronze  on  tips  of 
the  petals,  blooms  profusely  and  is 
winter  hardy;  Pure  Gold  bears  round, 
fully  double  flowers,  3  inches  across 
and  vigorous  plants  form  a  compact 
Well  rounded  bush  of  medium  height; 
Avalanche  starts  flowering  in  early 
October,  with  extra  large  double,  al- 
thost  ball-shaped  white  flowers. 

No  discussion  of  perennials  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  new 
hardy  PHLOX  varieties  which  are  be- 
hig  brought  out.  Northern  Lights  is  a 
1941  introduction  of  medium  dwarf 


height,  deep  fuchsia  'pink  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  eye  of  somewhat  more  intense 
color.  Other  recent  introductions  among 
phlox  which  are  still  novelties  to  many 
are:  Harvest  Fire,  a  bright  red;  Daily 
Sketch,  light  salmon  pink  with  crim¬ 
son  rose  eye;  Africa,  brilliant  carmine 
red  with  blood  red  eye;  Leo  Schlageter, 
an  excellent  red;  Innocence,  a  beautiful 
all  white;  Border  Queen,  a  dwarf  pink; 
Morning  Glow,  bright  rose  and  deeper 
eye;  Salmon  Glow  a  lovely  flame  pink 
with  salmon  shadings. 

Outstanding  among  DELPHINIUMS 
or  hardy  larkspur  is  the  Pacific  strain, 
varieties  of  which  are  white,  dark  and 
light  blue  and  the  pastel  shades.  There 
are  several  named  varieties  of  the 
Pacific  strain,  and  Mr.  Frank  Reinelt 
who  originated  this  strain  writes  me 
from  the  Pacific  coast  that  their  new 
introduction  is  called  the  Blue  Bird 
series  and  is  the  clearest  blue  which 
he  has  yet  attained.  The  Blue  Bird  has 
a  white  bee.  He  also  says  that  the 
Galahad  series,  a  pure  white  with  sin¬ 
gularly  large  individual  florets,  has  had 
a  very  large  demand.  Seeds  and  plants 
are  sold  by  distributors  all  over  the 
country. 

Other  very  interesting  forms  of  del¬ 
phinium  are  known  as  the  Lyondel, 
originated  by  Dr.  Leonian,  an  authority 
on  delphiniums.  Some  of  these  grown 
from  seed  and  the  new  Pink  Sensa¬ 
tion  bought  as  a  plant  and  introduced 
two  years  ago,  performed  nicely  in  my 
garden  last  summer. 


ps  a  group 
remove  Hom  the  soil 
MORE  POTASH  than 
phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  combined. 


'EGETABLES  are  greedy  feeders  on  pot¬ 
ash.  If  you  want  to  increase  your  income 
from  vegetable  crops  in  1941,  be  sure 
that  your  fertilizer  contains  plenty  of 
potash.  In  addition  to  increasing  yields, 
it  greatly  improves  flavor,  appearance, 
and  carrying  quality,  and  makes  the 
plants  more  resistant  to  diseases  and 
early  frost  injury. 

For  best  results,  use  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  10%  or  more  potash,  or  at  least 
as  much  potash  as  phosphoric  acid.  Be 
sure  to  apply  at  least  100  lbs.  of  K2O 
(actual  potash)  per  acre.  On  some  sandy 
soils  and  on  peats  and  muck,  the  potash 
should  be  double  or  even  triple  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

Ask  your  county  agent  or  experiment 
station  how  much  available  potash 
your  soil  will  supply  and  how  much  to 
add  to  carry  your  crops  through  to  more 
profit.  Your  fertilizer  dealer  will  point 
out  to  you  how  little  extra  is  costs  to 
apply  enough. 


The  average  ratio 
of  removal  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorio 
acid,  and  potash  for 
25  vegetables  com¬ 
monly  grown. 


Write  us  for  our 
free  illustrated 
booklet  on  how 
much  plant  food 
crops  use. 


ni  AMT  fruit  TREES 
r  LMn  I  THIS  SPRING 

When  Western  New  York  trees,  gruar- 
anteed  true  to  name,  may  be  had  at 
Lowest  Prices  Ever,  also  Berry  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON. 
WILSON,  NEW  YORK. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  Thirty  Years. 


Ctrauiharrv  Plante  Xieading  varieties.  Stocky 
OlianUClij  riallla  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK. 


ci^  EARLIEST  TOMATOES 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  Beats  Them  All] 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  wlllsend 
you  a  trial  pkt  of  this  Tomato  with  Beet, 

Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion  and  Radish,  also 
Garden  Pinks,  Larkspur,  Giant  Marigold* 

Dahlia  Zinnias: all  10  for  10c  Canada20c. 

■  Our  colored  catalog  of  Seeds, 

Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn 
and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Cou¬ 
pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in 

■  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  16,  Randolphtwis 


rjliiL 

fEi 


wiiLB  im  rnjvT.,  OIK  lo'ii  Irnrtnr  I  araino 

aU  Makes.  Tremendous  *  *  “CIO*  »  a*  IS  L.aiaiOg, 


Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  BOONE.  IOWA. 


Charles  Lanning,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Salesman 

wanted  with  car.  Pleasant  year- 
round  work.  Earnings  exceed  $50 
weekly.  Integrity,  personality  and 
ambition  are  more  important 
than  previous  experience.  Best 
referedees  required.  Personal 
training  given  by  field  manager. 


For  Immediate  Interview,  write 

G.  G.-  BARTLETT, 

413  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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lOSOUMPJlBASpNS 

FOR  USING  /\ 


MCHOiS, 
COPPiRSIIIMI 


-'^/“INSTANT” 


99%  PURE 


Bordeaux  mixtures  which  effectively  control 
fungous  diseases  depend  on  the  elimination  of 
guesswork  and  haphazard  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  Copper  Sulfate  in  the  spray 
mixture.  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Cop¬ 
per  Sulfate  gives  you  these  10  advantages: 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulfate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety". 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  .  .  .  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely, 

4.  ECONOMY  .  .  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  ,  .  .  99%  pure,  100%  efficient. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank.  Re¬ 
quires  no  agitation. 

7. RE0UCED  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  .  .  .  Eliminates 
extra  equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  mak¬ 
ing  stock  solutions. 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modem  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  quality  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quality. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 
proof  bags  and  steel -hooped  barrels. 

'(£)  PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants. 


- ASK  YOUR  DEALER - 

For  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sul¬ 
fate  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
CRYSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
SULFATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and 
MONOHYDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 


Mavb  PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

•  REFINERS  Of  ElfCTROtYnC  COPPER 

40  Wall  St.  New  York.  N.  Y.  •  230  N  Michigan  kve..  Chicago.  Hi 


OnocMlaie 


T^ou/i 
r^iotection 

The  name  NITRAGIN  is 
a  registered  trademark. 
It  identifies  the  only  in- 
oculants  containing  NI- 
TRAGIN’S  highly  effec¬ 
tive  strains  of  bacteria. 


ALL  LEGUMES  IN  1941 


Increase  yields  up  to  50%,  and  more  . . .  grow  hay 
up  to  15%  and  2  5%  richer  in  protein  .  .  .  and 
help  build  up  your  soil  by  inoculating  all  legume 
seed  with  NITRAGIN.  NITRAGIN  is  the  oldest, 
most  widely  used  inoculant.  It  has  been  improved 
by  years  of  scientific  selection  and  testing,  and 
used  by  practical  farmers  for  over  forty  years. 
Get  NITRAGIN  from  your  seedsman,  or  write — 
THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc. 

3810  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ALL  ABOUT  LEGUMES 

Y  ou  can  profit  by  this  book.  It  tells  a 
better  way  to  grow  legume  crops. 
Ask  also  for  Soybean  Bulletin. 
Write  for  free  copies  today. 


FEA1S<Y|0IIIIER 

EACU  PONY  EXPRES:^ 
RIDER  GMLOPED  33 
MILES  and  changed 
HORSESg  TIMES 


HAVE  You  CHANGED 
\bUR  MdToROIL 
YET?  CALL  POR 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

It  you  nave  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
coon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
N.  A.  ASSOCUTES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(leaded  ^cUh 


NATHAN  SIMPSON’S  DOG 

ATHAN  Simpson  had  a  dog  which 
he  claimed  was  the  smartest  in 
seventeen  townships.  It  was  the  color 
or  an  Airedale,  the  general  shape  of 
a  buck  sheep,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
half-grown  ox,  so  it  Ixad  to  be  smart. 
Poor  Rags!  Smartness  was  his  only 
redeeming  feature. 

He’d  ride  down  the  road,  with  Nathan 
or  one  of  the  boys,  sitting  on  the  buggy 
seat  —  somebody’s  old  cap  cocked 
jauntily  on  one  ear,  and  a  stubby  pipe 
firmly  held  at  a  correct  angle.  In 
town,  he  could  take  a  basket  to  any  or 
all  four  stores — allowing  a  storekeeper 
to  remove  a  list  from  the  basket,  and 
return  it  with  the  articles  ordered — 
and  go  back  to  the  buggy  with  the 
basket  and  contents  intact. 

When  he  first  learned  to  do  that, 
other  dogs  followed  and  annoyed  him, 
but  he  paid  no  attention.  Finally,  one 
day,  he  turned  back,  as  soon  as  he 
delivered  the  basket  to  Nathan,  and 
dashed  out  of  sight.  Hurrying  after 
him,  the  crowd  found  him,  just  around 
the  corner,  in  the  midst  of  a  half-dozen 
yelping  curs  of  various  sizes  and  sorts. 
Methodically,  with  no  heed  to  their 
snapping.  Rags  licked  the  tar  out  of 
every  one  of  them,  then,  disdainfully 
turning  his  back  on  the  wreckage,  he 
returned  to  the  buggy  and  sat  on  the 
seat,  ready  to  go  home. 

But  Rags’  crowning  exploit — so  Na¬ 
than  said — was  something  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  family  taught  him  to 
carry  notes  from  one  to  another,  and 
to  return  to  the  sender  of  r.  note  with 
whatever  article  he  had  been  sent  af¬ 
ter.  One  day  in  sugaring  time,  Nathan 
was  in  the  sugar-bush,  tapping  trees, 
and  broke  the  bit  he  was  using.  He 
wanted  to  send  Rags  after  another,  but 
hadn’t  anything  to  write  a  note  with; 
so,  calling  Rags  to  him,  he  showed  him 
the  bit  and  said,  “Go  home,  Rags,  and 
fetch  me  another  one.” 

Rags  raced  home  and,  when  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  one  of  the  family, 
sat  up  on  his  haunches,  extended  his 
left  fore-leg  and  made  a  boring  mo¬ 
tion  with  his  right  fore-leg  at  it — and 
a  funny  noise  in  his  throat  at  the  same 
time  to  make  his  meaning  clearer! 

“Mighty  Man!”  Nathan  said.  “He 
did  everything  but  spit  sawdust— and 
he  brought  back  a  bit  too!” — M.  R. 

— A.  A  — 

“HUNTY”  BEEF  COWS 

In  your  January  18  issue  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  you  mentioned  “the  runty 
beef  cattle,  the  largest  of  which  don’t 
look  much  larger  than  a  good-sized 
calf.”  In  my  four  trips  over  the  road 
and  three  years  in  Florida,  I  didn’t  get 
an  impression  that  was  more  than  a 
quarter  as  rank  as  this.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  creates  an  unjustly  wrong 
impression  of  southerners  and  their 
agriculture.  I  enjoyed  other  things  in 
the  article,  however. — P.  G.  J.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

— A.  A — 

AN  OVERCOAT  FOR  FERDI¬ 
NAND 

^  While  the  snow  flakes  are  falling  and 
the  cold  winter  winds  are  blowing  it  is 
difficult  for  humans  to  keep  warm  even 
when  wearing  fur  coats  and  Inittens, 
so  what  can  it  be  for  a  poor  little  calf 
that  has  been  bom  without  any  hair  to 
protect  his  tender  skin? 

“Ferdinand,”  the  six  months  old  bull 
calf  owned  by  Almon  McCarty  of  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  New  York,  found  himself 
in  just  such  a  plight  so  he  had  to  be 
supplied  with  winter  “undies”.  He  was 
born  hairless  and  has  since  developed 
only  a  bit  of  down. 

He  seems  to  feel  the  cold  most  in 


^  ^  ^ »  1  .1  ■  I 

While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

---  -  -  -  _  I  --  - 


his  legs  so  they  have  been  carefully 
covered  and  he  wears  a  heavy  burlap 
blanket  to  protect  his  unfortunate 
body. 

The  McCartys  have  made  quite  a  pet 
of  Ferdinand  and  in  the  warm  weather 
he  attracted  many  sightseers  who  were 
interested  in  his  peculiar  condition.  His 
lack  of  hair  is  causing  much  discus¬ 
sion  among  experts. 

— A.  A  — 

WAR  ON  CORN  BORERS 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  a  topic  in  your  r  -ostion  box 
about  the  corn  borer.  In  this  section, 
especially  where  there  is  not  much 
sweet  corn  or  other  corn  raised,  I  have 
seen  evidence  of  the  corn  borer  in  other 
stalks,,  especially  in  the  plants  back 
of  the  house  where  I  live.  I  have  seen 
their  destructive  work  in  Dahlias,  Hol¬ 
lyhocks,  and  Sultan’s  Caps. 

It  is  easy  to  spot  the  pest  when  a 
plant  is  infected.  My  dahlias  appeared 
wilted  and  an  examination  invariably 
revealed  the  trouble.  The  hollyhocks'” 
showed  their  unwelcome  host  by  bend¬ 
ing  sharply  at  angles  toward  the 
ground. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  hardy  Sul¬ 
tan’s  Caps.  We  who  don’t  raise  coi’n 
or  are  engaged  in  raising  other  crops 
can  help  considerably  by  our  vigilance 
in  killing  the  infected  plants.  I  would 
also  recommend  that  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  nature  lovers  learn  the  signs  of 
this  harmful  pest  and  spare  no  time  or 
effort  in  eradicating  it.  By  coopera¬ 
tion,  I  feel  that  we  could  help  our 
farmers  a  lot. — R.  A.  H.,  New  YorJc. 

—  A.  A  — 

CONSUMERS  WANT  EASTERN 
APPLES 

I  have  just  read  tj>e  very  interesting 
account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  Feb.  1st  American  Agriculturist 
and  am  glad  that  N.  Y.  State  apple 
growers  are  taking  seriously  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  crops.  Something  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  done  to  get  local 
apples  to  consumers. 

During  the  Holidays  I  visited  nieces 
and  nephews  in  New  York.  They  order 
much  of  their  table  supplies  by  phone; 
if  they  say  “send  me  some  fine  eating 


“I  hope  your  liver  is  better  than 
the  liver  you  sold  my  wife  yes¬ 
terday,  Schmidt!” 


apples,”  it  is  always  western  fruit  that 
is  sent  up.  If  they  say  “please  send  rue 
Northern  Spies,”  they  are  not  under¬ 
stood  ;  they  simply  cannot  order  by 
name. 

My  nephew  had  a  box  of  apples  sent 
him  but  they  were  from  Washington 
state.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ought 
not  to  be  so.  To  assist  the  retailer  I 
:  think  a  card  containing  name  of  apple 
should  be  in  every  box  or  basket. 

Here  in  Norwich  we  can  get  bushel 
baskets  of  beautiful  State  apples,  well 
sorted,  well  packed  and  named.  But 
why  not  in  the  big  markets  also?  My 
niece  said,  “Write  some  of  those  apple 
men,” — and  now  I  have! — M.  L.  8. 


—  A.A  — 

CURE  FOR  POISON  IVY 

I  read  the  article,  “How  to  Tell 
Poison  Ivy  and  Prevent  Poisoning,” 
which  you  printed  in  the  August  31  is¬ 
sue  of  the  A.  A. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  your  methods 
of  prevention  of  this  poisoning  a 
simple,  safe,  and  easily  obtainable  pre¬ 
vention. 

As  we  can  well  understand,  one 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  with  him 
even  a  bar  of  laundry  soap  were  he 
to  come  in  contact  with  poison  ivy.  In 
such  a  case,  I  suggest  that  he  rub  the 
exposed  skin  with  the  inner  bark  of 
tag  alder,  which  can  usually  be  found 
growing  not  far  from  the  poison  ivy, 

If  tag  alder  is  not  available,  he  will 
find  a  similar  application  of  willow  to 
be  as  effective. 

At  least  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
bushes  is  usually  growing  very  near 
the  poison  ivy,  but  if  neither  can  be 
found,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
poisoning,  mud  may  be  applied. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  all  those 
who  ever  come  in  contact  with  poison 
ivy  will  recognize  it  before  they  have 
touched  it  and  thus  save  themselves 
from  its  poison. — M.  A.  M. 

—  A.A  — 

STILL  GOOD  ENOUGH 

In  the  February  1  issue,  you  men¬ 
tioned  my  cow  “Bessie,”  bom  in  1922, 
You  made  one  mistake.  You  said  she 
gives  8%  to  9  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 
This  should  have  been  8%  to  9  quarts. 
Several  dairymen  have  written  me, 
thinking  that  I  was  stretching  matters 
as  no  old  cow  would  give  that  much 
milk. — Paul  Indermuhle,  Trenton,  N.  J, 

— A.A  — 


A  21  YEAR  OLD  COW 

I  have  just  read  Paul  Indermuhle’s 
letter  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  telling  about 
his  cow  that  was  born  in  1922.  Well, 
we  now  have  a  black  and  white  cow 
“Topsy”  that  was  born  in  the  spring 
of  1920.  She  first  freshened  when  she 
was  two  years  old,  and  has  dropped  a 
calf  every  year  since  until  this  past 
year.  She  has  been  an  unusually  good 
cow,  as  were  her  daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters.  We  still  have  some  of  the 
grand-daughters  in  our  herd.  She  is  a 
small  cow,  but  always  filled  the  pail. 

— Mrs.  Benjamin  Byrne,  Poultney, 
Vermont. 

—  A.A  — 

SHE  WANTED  THE  A.A. 

I  talked  with  the  man  of  the  house 
but  he  was  very  busy  and  could  not 
take  time  to  sign  up  for  the  paper. 
The  best  I  could  get  was  “come  back 
later,”  which  didn’t  mean  a  thing.  I 
did  get  his  permission  to  see  the  wife 
and  this  was  her  reaction,  “I  don’t  care 
what  my  husband  says,  we  are  going 
to  have  the  Agriculturist.  It’s  the  only 
farm  paper  in  which  we  get  the  true 
facts.  If  we  have  another  milk  strike, 
we  are  going  to  need  the  AgriculUiri^^ 
to  know  what’s  going  on,  so  you  may 
renew  our  subscription.”  —  From 
A.A.  Field  Man. 
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NTEREST  MOUNTING  IN  GREAT 

Dairy  Essay  Contest 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  boy  or  a  girl  between 
the  ages  (if  12  to  20  inclusive,  you’d 
better  make  sure  that  you  know  about 
the  great  purebred  dairy  Essay  Con¬ 
test  now  being  conducted  by  American 
Agriculturist  in  cooperation  with  the 
dairy  breed  associations. 

This  contest  was  announced  fully  on 
Page  3  of  the  February  15  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  already  is, 
being  received  with  great  interest  and 
enthusiasm  by  young  people. 

The  subject  for  the  essay  is: 

"Why  Dad  should  keep  Purebreds, 
and  why  he  should  keep 
Asu’shires  (or) 

Brown  Swiss  (or) 

Guernseys  (or) 
Holstein-Friesians,  (or) 

Jerseys. 

Write  about  the  breed  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested. 

Essays  shall  not  exceed  1,000  words 
in  length,  and  must  be  in  American 
Agriculturist  office.  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
before  May  1,  1941.  Prizes  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciations.  FIRST  PRIZES  ARE  FIVE 
FINE  PUREBRED  BULL  CALVES, 
the  best  that  can  be  had.  The  As¬ 
sociations  are  also  offering  second  and 
third  prizes  as  follows: 

Ayrshire  Breeders — Baby  bull  calves 
for  both  second  and  third  prizes. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — 
For  second  prize,  a  Guernsey  silver 
milk  jug  and  sugar  bowl;  for  third 
prize  a  kodochrome  plaque. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — For 
second  prize,  a  gold  medal,  and  for 
third  prize,  a  silver  medal. 

Second  and  third  prizes  of  the  Brown 
Swiss  Association  and  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  grand  prize  of  all  is  a  chance 
to  go  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  next  fall,  with 
all  expenses  paid. 

You  don’t  need  any  application 
blanks,  but  your  teacher,  county  agent, 


or  group  leader’ should  sign  your  entry 
4o  indicate  that  all  the  rules  have  been 
followed,  and  you  should  write  also  to  i 
the  breed  association  in  which  you  are  '■ 
interested  for  literature.  For  example,  | 
those  interested  in  Ayrshires  should  | 
be  sure  to  write  to  the  Ayrshire  Breed-  | 
ers  Association  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  ; 
for  their  attractive  booklet  entitled  j 
"The  Ayrshire  Breed  of  Dairy  Cattle.”  j 
The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  324  West  | 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City,  have  a  | 
very  helpful  and  attractive  folder  call¬ 
ed  “The  Ideal  Dairy  Type”  and  other 
interesting  literature  for  those  of  you 
who  want  to  write  about  Jerseys.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  other  breeds  have  a  splendid 
lot  of  literature  that  you  should  get 
and  read  before  starting  to  write.  A 
helpful  bulletin  entitled  "Dairy  Cattle 
Breeds”  can  be  had  by  writing  directly 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  asking  for  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1443.  Your  College  of 
Agriculture  will  also  have  interesting 
bulletins  on  the  dairy  breeds. 

Better  watch  coming  issues  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  for  reports  of 
progress  of  this  contest. 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  represents  all  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  says: 

"This  contest  is  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  attention.  It  is  gaining  momen¬ 
tum  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  states  which  we  left  out 
in  the  line-up  are  beginning  to  ask 
why.  I  think  you  are  going  to  make 
a  very  fine  showing  and  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  interest  will  be  de¬ 
veloped.” 

Mr.  Ray  L.  West  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  says: 

“In  the  March  issue  of  the  Guernsey 
Breeders  Journal  we  are  showing  the 
cover  page  of  your  paper  and  have  a 
preliminary  article  on  the  contest.” 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  the  Ayrshire 
Digest,  and  the  Holstein-Friesian 
World  are  carrying  full,  detailed 
articles  about  this  great  contest. 

Come  on,  now,  boys  and  girls!  Let’s 
see  what  you  can  do. 


Large  Supply  of  Potatoes  on  Hand 

By  H.  E.  BRYANT 


According  to  the  recent  report 
of  merchantable  potatoes  on  hand 
as  of  January  1,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  118,555,000 
bushels  on  hand  compared  to  104,390,- 
000  bushels  last  year  and  a  ten  year 
average,  1930-1939,  of  101,922,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  report  indicates  one  of  the 
largest  supplies  of  potatoes  on  hand 
since  1934.  In  breaking  down  this  re¬ 
port  by  states,  we  find  Maine  has  26,- 
990,000  bushels  compared  to  21,517,000 
bushels  last  season.  The  three  eastern 
states  of  Maine,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  a  total  of  42,450,000  com¬ 
pared  to  36,841,000.  Most  other  areas 
run  about  the  same  as  last  season  with 
the  exception  of  the  ten  western  states, 
which  states  have  a  total  of  40,066,000 
compared  to  32,690,000  last  year,  thus 
it  appears  that  from  the  supply  feature 
of  our  market  this  year  we  cannot  hold 
out  too  much  hope  for  future  prices. 
One  authority  has  made  the  statement 
that  we  never  yet  have  had  satisfac¬ 
tory  potato  prices  with  supplies  as 
heavy  as  they  were  reported  in  Janu¬ 
ary  unless  some  catastrophe  took  place, 
such  as  a  crop  failure  in  the  South. 

Prices  at  the  present  time  are  run¬ 
ning  about  the  same  as  has  been  true 
all  season.  In  Maine,  the  price  has 
been  very  consistent  throughout  the 
year.  Since  early  fall  it  has  not  varied 
over  8c  per  hundred.  This  certainly  is 


a  very  small  fluctuation  for  a  specula¬ 
tive  commodity  such  as  potatoes.  At 
the  present  time  prices  in  Maine  are 
quoted  at  73c  per  hundred  weight  F. 
O.B.  and  85c  to  90c  per  barrel  net  on 
the  street  which  price  is  equivalent  to 
52c  to  55c  per  hundred  net  to  the  grow¬ 
er.  Upstate  New  York  is  reporting 
prices  from  83c  to  87c  per  hundred. 
Idaho  Falls  reports  prices  at  84c  to  90c 
per  hundred  F.O.B. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  market  fea¬ 
ture  we  find  some  encouragement  with 
reference  to  demand.  The  demand  for 
potatoes  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  At 
the  present  time  the  index  price  for 
all  commodities  is  at  117  compared  to 
115  for  October  and  116  for  January 
last  year  and  with  increased  business 
activity  we  might  naturally  expect 
that  the  general  price  level  of  all  com¬ 
modities  will  continue  to  raise  in  the 
future.  The  distribution  in  Maine  has 
been  very  good,  particularly  in  the 
mid-western  markets.  However,  the 
movement  out  of  Maine  continues  slow 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  growers 
are  reluctant  to  sell  at  current  prices. 
Throughout  the  season  the  writer  has 
maintained  that  we  must  of  necessity 
have  a  heavy  movement  of  potatoes 
out  of  Maine  if  Maine  growers  are  to 
receive  an  improvement  in  price  later. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Pittsburoh  Tips  aU 

^  rm  FtNCE  mmsf 


Feature  for  feature,  Pittsburgh  Welded  Poultry  Fence  gives  you  more 
value  for  the  same  money!  These  superior  qualities  include: 

•  Full  half-gauge  heavier  weight  than  ordinary  poultry  fences— -14 
gauge  instead  of  143^! 

•  Close,  accurate  spacing  of  lower  line  wires  that  stay  put  because  of 
modern  welded-joint  construction. 

In  addition,  Pittsburgh  Welded  Poultry  Fence  includes  all  the  superiof 
qualities  found  in  other  Pittsburgh  Fences  of: 

•  Special  analysis  copper  bearing  steel  made  expressly  for  fence  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  successful  application  of  the  heavy  zinc  coating. 

•  Bright,  ductile,  pure  zinc  coating,  applied  hot  by  the  charcoal  wipe 
process,  to  give  a  non-cracking  coating  both  heavy  and  uniform  .  .  . 
insuring  extra  long  life. 

No  other  line  of  fences  offers  this  combination  of  quality  features! 
Your  agricultural  experiment  station  will  make  tests  for  you  to  prove 
these  true  fence  values.  Your  dealer  has  or  can  obtain  Pittsburgh  Fence 
for  you. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

1613  GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Know  how  to  judge  good  fence.  Send  for  free 
liz  page  Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide.  We'll 
also  send  you  a  sample  Certificate  of  Specified 
Quality  which  tells  how  to  identify 
genuine  PITTSBURGH  quality 
fences. 
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exactly  right  for  your  coffi 
pot.  Then  you’ll  enjoy  Coffi 
of  magnificent  flavor. 

NOW  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  HISTORY 
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O’CLOCK 
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Master  Farmers  and  4-A  Winners 
Honored  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 


Taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Master  Farmer  Banquet,  this  shows  4-A  winners, 
Master  Farmers,  and  their  wives.  Back  row,  from  left  to  right:  Edward  Waxham  of 
Forestville,  Boy  Scout;  Woodrow  Faulkner  of  Margaretville,  Boy  Scout;  David  Band¬ 
ers  of  Oxford,  4-H  Club  member;  and  Master  Farmers  George  Brown  of  Berkshire, 
Gordon  Andrews  of  Lagrangeville,  Burton  Fine  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Ernest  Bowman 
of  Evans  Mills,  and  Clayton  White  of  Stow. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Miss  Mabel  Bresee  of  Parishville,  Juvenile  Granger;  Miss 
Edith  House  of  Mallory,  4-H  Club  member;  John  Ross  of  Bowville,  Juvenile  Granger; 
Arthur  Clemons,  Jr.,  of  Holland  Patent,  Future  Farmer;  Governor  Herbert  H.  Beh- 
man;  Mrs.  Andrews;  Mrs.  Pine;  Mrs.  Bowman;  and  Mrs.  White.  Bernard  Coleman 
was  unable  to  attend  the  banquet,  and  his  medal  was  sent  to  him. 


Five  Master  Farmers  and  eight 
winners  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Achievement  Award  received 
their  medals  at  the  annual  American 
Agriculturist  Master  Farmer  Banquet 
at  Ithaca  on  February  13.  Although 
this  was  the  13th  annual  banquet  held 
on  the  13th  of  February  and  13  medals 
were  presentea,  no  bad  luck  was  re¬ 
ported.  Perhaps  that  was  because  the 
13th  didn’t  happen  to  fall  on  Friday. 
Attendance  at  the  banquet  totaled  462. 

Each  year  Master  Farmers  and  4-A 
winners  are  selected  by  a  Board  of 
Judges  appointed  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  Board  of  Judges,  headed 
by  Governor  Lehman,  is  made  up  of 
the  following  men: 

W.  J.  Rich;  Charles  H.  Baldwin; 
Berne  A.  Pyrke;  Holton  V.  Noyes;  Dr. 
Carl  E.  Ladd;  L.  R.  Simons;  Raymond 
Cooper;  Frank  M.  Smith;  Leigh  G. 
Kirkland;  Fred  J.  Freestone;  M.  C. 
Burritt;  E.  R.  Eastman;  H.  L.  Cosline. 

Master  Farmer  nominations  can  be 
made  by  anyone,  and  selection  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  good  farming  and  good 
citizenship.  Very  few  awards  are  given 
to  men  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  mak¬ 
ing  nominations. 

4-A  winners  are  chosen  from  four 
youth  organizations  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  and  leadership  in  those 
organizations. 

Master  Farmers  honored  were: 
Ernest  Bowman,  Evans  Mills,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  Mr.  Bowman  grows  about 
70  acres  of  potatoes  and  has  a  dairy 
of  34  Holsteins. 

Gordon  Andrews,  Lagrangeville, 
Dutchess  County.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a 
Holstein  breeder,  with  a  h^rd  average 
between  11,000  and  12,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

George  Brown,  Berkshire,  Tioga 
County.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Holstein  breed¬ 
er,  has  a  flock  of  800  hens,  and  grows 
some  cash  crops. 

Burton  Pine,  Hoosick  Falls,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County.  Mr.  Pine  has  the  larg¬ 
est  flock  of  sheep  in  Rensselaer  County 
and  a  dairy  of  12  Holsteins. 

Clayton  White,  Stow,  Chautauqua 
County.  Mr.  White  is  a  Guernsey  breed¬ 
er  with  30  mature  cows  and  about  the 
same  number  of  young  stock.  His  herd 
averages  375  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Winners  of  the  4-A  medals  were: 
Future  Farmers:  Bernard  Coleman, 
Castile,  Wyoming  County;  Arthur 
Clemons,  Jr.,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida 
County; 

4-H  Club  Members:  Miss  Edith  House, 
MaUory,  Oswego  County;  David  Land¬ 
ers,  Oxford,  Chenango  County. 
Juvenile  Grangers:  Miss  Mabel  Bresee, 
Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  County;  John 
Ross,  Lowville,  Lewis  County. 

Rural  Boy  Scouts;  Woodrow  Faulkner, 


Margaretville,  Delaware  County;  Ed¬ 
ward  Waxham,  Forestville,  Chautauqua 
County. 

This  isHhe  12th  Master  Farmer  Ban¬ 
quet  which  Governor  Lehman  has  at¬ 
tended.  At  the  banquet  Editor  Ed 
Eastman  introduced  distinguished 
guests  and  presented  the  Toastmaster, 
H.  L.  Cosline,  Associate  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Dr.  Edmund 
Day,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
extended  greetings  to  those  present. 
The  Cornell  Glee  Club,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Erie  Dudley,  entertained;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  citations  and  presentation  of  the 
medals  by  Governor  Lehman. 

—  A.  A  — 

Chenango,  Chemung  and 
Orange  4-H  Calf  Clubs 
Win 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

The  Chenango  County  4-H  calf 
club  under  the  leadership  of  H.  L. 
Case,  4-H  agent,  lead  the  Chemung 
County  dairy  club  by  one  point  with 
a  score  of  94.5  to  win  the  annual  state¬ 
wide  4-H  calf  club  contest  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Grange  League  Fed¬ 
eration.  Chemung  went  over  Orange 
only  by  a  fraction  of  a  point  having 
made  a  higher  score  on  the  percentage 
of  cows  which  were  on  test.  Other  high 
ranking  4-H  clubs  in  the  state  includ¬ 
ed  the  Orange,  Oneida,  Broome,  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Saratoga  4-H  dairy  clubs,  the 
South  Kortright  Club  of  Delaware 
County,  the  Muskateers  of  Chemung 
County  and  the  Unadilla  4-H  dairy  club 
of  Otsego  County. 

The  South  Kortright  Club  is  the  old¬ 
est  4-H  dairy  club  in  the  state  and  is 
now  composed  entirely  of  girl  4-H 
members.  This  club  held  14  meetings 
having  an  average  attendance  of  90 
per  cent  and  every  member  completed 
her  project. 

This  contest  emphasizes  a  well 
rounded  program  of  activities,  allow¬ 
ing  30  points  on  the  production  records 
of  4-H  cows  and  their  ancestral  produc¬ 
tion  backing.  The  club  reports  are  scor¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  a  set  score  card  al¬ 
lowing  credit  for  (1)  number  of  meet¬ 
ings,  (2)  attendance,  (3)  per  cent  of 
members  owning  purebreds,  (4)  per¬ 
centage  of  cows  on  test,  (5)  amount 
and  kind  of  publicity,  (6)  type  of  club 
program  and  (7)  the  percentage  of 
project  completions  in  the  club  and 
county. 

A  summary  of  all  of  the  reports 
showed  that  271  members  owned  688 
head  of  cattle,  97  per  cent  of  which 
are  purebreds.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
their  cattle  were  selected  from  ances¬ 


try  of  known  production,  84  per  cent 
of  all  4-H  cows  were  on  test  and  92 
per  cent  of  all  members  completed  their 
projects. 

As  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  all  cattle  which  are  regis¬ 
tered  purebreds  and  of  the  per  cent 
of  all  cows  which  are  on  test,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  visualize  the  influence  which 
4-H  dairy  club  work  should  have  in  the 
future  on  herd  improvement  progress. 

—  A.  A  — 

Bovs  Win  Duncan  Award 

This  year’s  Duncan  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  marketing  of 
New  York  State  products  was  present¬ 
ed  to  two  brothers — Nial  and  Robert 
Clauson  of  Orange  County,  4-H  Club 
members.  Each  boy  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  a  $50  check.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  Lawrence  Bauter  of 
Avoca. 

The  Duncan  fund  from  which  the 
awards  are  made  was  established  in 
1937  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late 
H.  S.  Duncan,  organizer  and  director 
of  the  Farm  Products  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 

—  A.  A  — 

Fast  Work  With  the  Axe 

At  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell 
there  was  the  usual  interest  in  the 
Wood  Chopping  Contests — both  for  sen¬ 
iors  and  Juniors.  In  the  Senior  Contest, 
Martin  Dinwiddie  of  Greene,  Chenango 
County,  who  chopped  through  a  10” 
beech  log  in  33.9  seconds.  The  world’s 
record  is  31.6  seconds.  Second  place 
went  to  Fred  Frielner  of  Saratoga 
County,  and  third  to  Bill  Barber  of 
Chenango  County. 

In  the  4-H  Contest,  the  winner  was 
Aubert  Johnson  of  West  Chenango, 
Broome  County.  It  took  him  18.2 
seconds  to  chop  through  an  8”  log. 
Second  place  went  to  Don  Barber  of 
Chenango  County,  and  third  to  Robert 
Teed  of  Schuyler  County. 

— A.  A — 

Steuben  Potato  Show 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week,  Steuben  County  potato  growers 
held  their  14th  annual  convention  and 
show  at  the  Union  School  at  Cohocton. 
In  the  show  there  were  classes  for  9 
tubers  of  each  of  the  popular  varieties; 
4-H  Club  classes  for  entries  of  5  tub¬ 


ers;  a  display  of  samples  of  certified 
seed;  as  well  as  educational  exhibits 
showing  insect  and  disease  control. 
Art  Wager  was  Clerk  of  the  show,  and 
E.  V.  Hardenburg  was  Judge. 

The  program  included  talks  on  soils, 
fertilizers,  bacterial  ring  rot,  and  a 
forum  on  potato  marketing.  The  show 
was  sponsored  by  the  Steuben  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

— A.A— 

Winners  in  Junior  Judging 

Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
from  200  high  schools  attended  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  Cornell.  The  an¬ 
nual  banquet  was  held  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  followed  by  an  amateur  night  con¬ 
test  staged  at  Bailey  Hall.  Students 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  and 
winners  were:  Marion  High  School, 
Endicott  High  School,  and  Cato  High 
School. 

In  judging  contests  the  following 
day,  winners  were: 

Milk  Judging  Contest  —  (1st)  Harold 
Koenig,  Mexico  Academy;  (2nd)  Clarence 
Norton,  Alexander  Central;  (3rd)  John 
Potter,  Scio. 

Dairy  and  Livestock  Judging  —  (1st) 
Carlton  Bresett,  Canton ;  (2nd)  James 

Ward,  Candor  Central;  (3rd)  George  Me- 
Vay,  Delevan. 

Poultry  Judging  —  (1st)  Gerald  Love, 
Marion;  (2nd)  Richard  Knightingale,  Po¬ 
land  ;  (3rd)  James  Rapard,  East  Bloom¬ 
field. 

Plant  Disease  Judging — (1st)  Bernard 
Hiller,  Newfane;  (2nd)  Merrill  Smith, 
Sherman ;  (3rd)  Kenneth  Pierson,  Water¬ 
loo. 

Farm  Shop  Contest — (1st)  Herbert  Edel- 
man,  Spencer  Central  School;  (2nd)  Les¬ 
ter  Kingsley,  Wyoming  Central  School; 
(3rd)  Percy  Nickerson,  Chautauqua  High 
School. 

Potato  Judging  (Grading  and  Identifica¬ 
tion) — (1st)  Robert  Clauson,  Goshen; 
(2nd)  Glenn  Chapin,  Wolcott;  (3rd)  Ed¬ 
ward  Creedon,  Waterville. 

Judging  Potatoes — (1st)  Howard  Hop¬ 
kins,  Truxton ;  (2nd)  Roger  Gleason,  Gro¬ 
ton;  (3rd)  Robert  Clauson,  Goshen. 

Potato  Grading — (1st)  Bernard  Hiller, 
Newfane;  (2nd)  Robert  Clauson,  Goshen; 
(3rd)  Edward  Creedon,  Waterville. 

Potato  Identification — (1st)  Robert  Clau¬ 
son,  Goshen ;  (2nd)  (a  tie)  Merle  Barber, 
Delmar,  and  Harold  Brauen,  Arcade. 

Seed  Identification  —  (1st)  P.  Povero, 
Geneva;  (2nd)  H.  Schultz,  Walworth; 
(3rd)  L.  B.  Snyder,  Albion. 

Apple  Judging  Contest — (1st)  G.  Chapiu, 
Wolcott;  (2nd)  F.  McNicholas,  Marlboro 
Central  School;  (3rd)  G.  Sisti,  WallkiU 
Central  School  . 

Tree  Identification — (1st)  Harry  Pettin* 
gill,  Waterloo;  (2nd)  John  HollenbecK, 
Corfu;  (3rd)  Robert  Beal,  Alexander. 
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Milk  Amendments 
Voted  In 

A  preliminary  count  of  the  vote 
on  the  eight  amendments  to  the 
Milk  Marketing  Order  for  New 
York  City  indicates  practically  a 
unanimous  approval.  While  the 
final  check  may  change  figures, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  “Yes” 
vote  will  run  better  than  99%. 

In  view  of  the  threat  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  Order  March  1st  if  the 
amendments  were  turned  down, 
there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome,  although  the  favorable 
majority  was  even  higher  than 
many  had  expected. 


Milk  Prices 

The  uniform  milk  price  for  Janu¬ 
ary  for  New  York  City,  as  announced 
by  Administrator  Cladakis,  was  $2.05 
a  hundred  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
The  price  was  11  cents  less  than  for 
December  and  9  cents  less  than  Janu¬ 
ary  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Cladakis  stated 
that  lower  prices  for  all  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  Class  I,  produced  a  lower 
price.  In  addition  there  were  about 
10  million  more  pounds  of  milk  in  this 
January’s  pool  than  there  were  in 
January  a  year  ago. 

Class  prices  for  January  were  as 
follows:  Class  I,  $2.65;  Class  I,  relief, 
$2.08;  Class  II- A,  cream,  $2.10;  Class 


How  I  Grew  and  Marketed 
My  Strawberries 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 
main  between  the  rows  where  it  will 
conserve  moisture,  choke  out  weeds, 
and  keep  the  berries  from  getting 
muddy  during  rainy  weather. 

There’s  no  need  for  further  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  second  year,  provided  you  have 
given  the  berry  patch  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  from  planting  to  mulching  time. 

One  Crop  is  Enough 

After  the  harvesting  is  complete, 
some  authorities  advise  retaining  the 
plants  for  another  season.  They  sug¬ 
gest  elaborate  systems  of  cultivating 
and  even  replanting,  but  I  am  inclined 
^■0  agree  with  a  successful  strawberry 
grower  in  our  region,  who  advises, 
“Never  keep  your  strawberry  plants 
for  a  second  harvest.  It  doesn’t  pay. 
Second  crop  berries  are  small.  Diseases 
have  usually  taken  hold  by  that  time 
too.  Rip  ’em  out  after  the  first  har¬ 
vest!” 

I  think  harvesting  and  marketing 
are  the  most  interesting  operations  in 
the  strawberry  business — and  they  are 
important  as  well.  Errors  in  either 
may  make  your  efforts  a  failure,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  growing  a  fine  crop. 

I  picked  most  of  our  berries  myself 
and  packed  and  marketed  all  of  them. 
The  quart  basket  and  the  thirty-two 
or  forty-eight  quart  crate  are  most 
commonly  used  for  marketing.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  pick  directly  into  the  basket  in 
which  they  will  be  sold — strawberries 
don’t  take  kindly  to  much  handling. 
Since  the  pack  must  be  of  uniform 
berries,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  into 
several  baskets,  separating  the  under¬ 
sized  ones  from  the  large  as  you  go 
along. 

“Eye  Appeal” 

If  beginners  in  the  strawberry  busi¬ 
ness  would  only  realize  the  extreme 
importance  of  putting  up  a  pack  of 
berries  that  delights  the  eye,  is  good 
to  the  last  berry  in  the  basket,  and  is 
packed  solidly  so  that  ther'e  can  be  no 
shaking  down  or  open  spaces  seen  in 
corners  of  the  basket,  they  could 


II- B,  $1,637;  Class  n-C,  $1,487;  Class 

III- A,  $1,549;  Class  III-B,  $1,637;  Class 
III-C,  $1,247;  Class  III-D,  $1,212; 
Class  IV-A,  $1,137;  and  Class  IV-B, 
$1,265. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  stated  that 
milk  production  for  the  state  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  approximately  the  same  as  for 
January  a  year  ago,  but  with  that 
exception  the  highest  for  the  month 
since  records  have  been  kept.  Feeding 
of  grain  to  cows  in  New  York  State 
was  generally  somewhat  higher  than 
usual  during  the  month.  For  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  milk  production  during 
January  there  were  record  breaking 
levels.  The  number  of  cows  has  been 
increased  in  nearly  all  states  and  they 
are  being  fed  better  than  in  any  recent 
year.  United  States  production  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  was  8  to  9%  higher  than 
on  the  same  date  last  year. 

* 

In  the  BUFFALO  market  the  uni¬ 
form  price  as  announced  by  Adminis¬ 
trator  Lasher  was  $2.14.  Dealers  re¬ 
ceiving  milk  direct  to  producers  at 
plants  in  the  marketing  area  paid  20 
cents  a  hundred  additional. 

*  *  * 

Administrator  Clough  of  the 
ROCHESTER  Market  has  announced 
a  uniform  price  of  $2.44  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  milk  marketing  area  for  the  month 
of  January.  During  the  month  12,- 
051,531  lbs.  of  milk  were  included  in 
the  pool.  63.82  per  cent  was  in  Class 
I  and  13.65  per  cent  in  Class  II-A. 


spare  themselves  many  a  discouraging 
moment.  Even  a  half  dozen  undersized 
berries  in  a  quart  chock  full  of  grand 
big  ones,  will  spoil  your  pack. 

At  the  Poughkeepsie  Market  Center 
where  I  market  berries,  I  drive  into  a 
large  parking  lot,  pay  fifty  cents  for 
the  right  to  park  the  truck;  and  then 
wait  for  buyers  to  come  “noseying” 
by  to  look  at  and  handle  what  I  have  to 
sell.  The  farmer  does  his  own  selling, 
sets  his  own  price,  and  sells  to  whom¬ 
ever  he  chooses.  There  is  no  middle¬ 
man,  no  commission.  The  fifty  cent 
parking  fee  pays  all,  whether  you  have 
one  crate  or  several  dozen. 

A  Friendly  Tip 

The  buyers  are  shrewd  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  must  be  on  their  toes.  I  had  never 
been  to  a  public  vegetable  and  fruit 
market  before,  and  that  first  morning 
— the  market  is  open  from  five  to  eight 
o’clock  A.  M. — I  didn’t  know  what  to 
expect  of  it,  or  what  it  expected  of  me. 
In  addition,  I  was  the  only  woman  in  a 
market  crowded  with  men.  The  buy¬ 
ers  spotted  me  as  a  novice  and  would 
have  taken  advantag-'  of  my  dull  busi¬ 
ness  sense  had  not  a  fellow  farmer 
noticed  my  plight  and  sauntered  over 
to  whisper  to  me,  “You  oughta  get  at 
least  $3.00  for  those  berries.” 

From  conversations  with  farmers,  I 
got  valuable  information  about  straw¬ 
berry  culture;  from  the  buyers,  infor¬ 
mation  about  marketing. 

I  especially  appreciated  one  buyer’s 
criticism  of  my  pack. 

“Take  my  advice.  Girlie,”  he  said, 
pointing  a  pudgy  finger  at  me,  “pack 
your  berries  more  solid.  Fill  your  bas¬ 
kets  good  above  the  rim,  but  flat  across 
the  top.  You  don’t  have  to  ‘face’  the 
basket;  it’s  all  right  to  jumble  pack 
them,  but  don’t  pile  them  high  in  the 
middle.  I  say  that  any  basket  where 
you  can  see  daylight  in  the  comers  is 
a  slack  pack,  no  matter  how  many 
berries  you  got  piled  in  the  middle!” 

I  learned  about  strawberries  by  the 
trial  and  error  system,  an  expensive 
way  to  gain  information  that  is  so 
easily  obtainable  from  government 
bulletins,  text  books,  observation,  and 
farm  papers  like  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 
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♦TRU-TRACTION  means  pewer  an  both  tracks  at  all  times  —  ONLY  Cletrac  gires  yoo  TRU- TRACTION* 


Do  you  have  hills  or  soft  spots 
on  your  farm  that  you  have  to 
plow  around?  Perhaps  these  places 
represent  the  acres  that  if  culti¬ 
vated  would  mean  the  difference 
between  a  profit  and  loss  for  you. 
The  Cletrac  HG  with  Tru-Traction 
will  plow,  plant  or  cultivate  this 
land  for  you  —  and  you  don’t 
have  to  wait  for  the  weather  to 
be  right.  Instead  of  getting  behind 
this  year  with  your  spring  work,  see 
your  Cletrac  Dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  see  how  a  Cletrac  Tru- 


PLANTS— 


CULTIVATES 


Traction  outfit  will  smooth  out  your 
hills  and  go  right  through  the  low 
spots,  too.  See  for  yourself  why  this 
outfit  will  work  12  months  of  the  year, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

The  Cletrac  Model  HG  is  built 
in  three  widths  —  31 -inch  for  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards  and  narrow  row 
crops  —  42-inch  for  regular  farm 
use,  and  68-inch  for  all  around  and 
regular  row  crops  of  a  general  nature. 

The  Model  HG  has  a  full  line  of 
attached  tools  —  planters,  cultivat¬ 
ors,  mowers,  weeders,  sprayers,  etc. 
MOWSc 
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THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO;,  Cleveland,  Ohio  i 


Model  HG42  Delivered  at  Your  Farm 


$ 


995 


00 


TRY  IT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 
Come  in  and  Ask  U$ 


Bonnell  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Bonnell  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
Waterloo,  New  York. 

\ 

W.  O.  Nannen, 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Lindstrom, 

Jamestown,  New  York. 

De  Hondt  Bros., 

Sodus,  New  York. 

Donald  J.  Howard, 

Canandaigua,  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Blackwell, 
Horseheads,  New  York. 

E.  Vincent  DeZetter, 
Prattsburg,  New  York. 


Paul  Kuziak, 

Corning,  New  York. 

S.  Hollands’  Sons, 

Hornell,  New  York. 

J.  H.  Signs, 

Owego,  New  York. 

Wright  Griffin, 

Rushville,  Penna. 

Allen  Bentley, 

Barre  Center,  New  York. 

Elmer  G.  Porter, 

Cay  wood.  New  York. 

Charles  T.  Guzzetta, 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

B  C.  Reed  &  Son, 

Wolcott,  New  York. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  COWS 

THRIFTY 

FOR  ANOTHER  SIX  MONTHS 


Carminative,  Laxative,  Diuretic,  Alter¬ 
ative  and  Stimulative  action.  Kow-Kare 
contains  a  scientific  blend  of  Iron,  Iodine 
and  Botanical  drugs  long  valued  by 
medical  authorities  for  replacing  ele¬ 
ments  lacking  or  deficient  in  winter 
diet.  After  a  special  build-up  of  smooth¬ 
working  digestion  and  assimilation  your 
cows  can  more  safely  go  through  spring 
calving  and  show  top  yields  when  new 
pasture  arrives.  Ask  your  feed,  drug  or 


February  to  May  hits  the  low  point  in 
cow  health  and  resistance.  The  winter 
months,  with  bam  feeding  and  reduced 
exercise  and  fresh  air  often  make  spring 


general  store  for  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and 
65«!  sizes.  Mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is 
out  of  stock. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 


calving  a  real  hazard.  Breakdowns  are 
often  forming  now,  and  many  good  ani¬ 
mals  go  to  new  pastures  in  no  condition 


Dept,  i-2  ,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

FREE  Cow  Book 


to  yield  their  best  under  the  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  spring  and  summer. 
To  put  cows  in  condition  for  bumper 
yields  when  feeding  costs  least,  begin 
now  to  build  up  the  functions  of  Diges¬ 
tion,  Assimilation  and  Elimination.  Call 
in  Kow-Kare  for  its  Tonic,  Stomachic, 


Send  for  our  use¬ 
ful  new  treatise, 
‘^Home  Help  for 
Dairy  Cows.” 
Written  by  a 
practical  veteri¬ 
narian;  answers 
many  questions 
on  “What  to 
do”  and  when- 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  Is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Put  up  hay,  rain  or  shine 
■with  a  Gehl  Cutter.  _ 

Makes  grass  molasses  silage 
from  green  hay — no  curing  required.. 

Means  50%  more  feed  per  acre,  no  risk  from  bad 
weather.  _  Automatic  pump  measures  flow  of 
molasses  in  proportion  to  feed.  Same  machine 
cuts  hayintomow,or  fills  silo  ■with  corn. 
Saves  work,  saves  storage  space,  reduces 
feeding  waste.  Valuable  Free  booklet 
on  hay  chopping  and  molasses  silage. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 
Water  St.,  West  Bend.  Wis. 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 

Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Universal 


HAS  THEM  ALL 


ShorHube  milkers,  pail  type 
or  portable — whatever  kind 
you  prefer.  They're  all 
UNIVERSALS— the  finest  ma¬ 
chines  this  famous  company 
has  built  in  all  its  25  years  of 
experience.They  milkfaster — 
cleaner— saferthen  ever,  with 
only  10  inches  of  vacuum. 
See  your  Universal  dealer 
before  you  buy  any  milker. 

WE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE 

Dept.  AA, 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


Red  Rose  Queen  Mab,  No.  42164'3.  This  Guernsey  cow  recently  completed  a  record 
of  18,767  lbs.  of  milk  and  1,026.7  lbs.  of  fat  on  twice-a-day  milking  in  365  days. 


A  Champion  Guernsey 

By  R.  P.  ATHERTON 


IN  N<!)RTHWESTERN  Connecticut, 
where  New  York  State  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  meet,  lies  Webotuck  Farm.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  name,  but  not  too  bad  as  farm 
names  go,  its  origin  is  Indian  and  its 
meaning  is  “tooth  mountain.”  Webo¬ 
tuck  Farm  is  owned  by  E.  C.  Jameson 
of  New  York,  and  is  the  home  of  Red 
Rose  Queen  Mab,  No.  421643. 

Across  the  line  in  New  York  State 
lies  the  farm  of  George  White,  owner 
and  breeder  of  Guernseys,  and  here 
Queen  Mab  was  bom  with  many  of  her 
ancestors.  Her  sire,  the  famous  Lang- 
water  Colonial,  was  the  sire  of  many 
A.  R.  daughters,  and  many  breeders 
feel  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls  of  the  breed,  especially  when 
it  came  to  passing  on  production. 

There  is  little  need  to  recite  to 
Guernsey  breeders  that  Colonial  was 
sired  by  Langwater  Merrymaker,  an¬ 
other  great  bull.  Colonial  was  also  out 
of  Tulip,  who  made  11038.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  619.7  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  G.  The 
dam  of  Queen  Mab  was  Gayhead’s  Ab¬ 
bess,  who  was  sold  by  George  White 
as  a  bred  heifer,  and  to  our  knowledge, 
never  tested!  Her  dam  was  Gayhead’s 
Queen  Anne,  and  sold  as  a  first  calf 
heifer,  and  never  tested!  Abbess  was 
sired  by  Gayhead’s  Sha,  who  also  sired 
Gayhead’s  Mistress.  We  know  that 
Mistress  made  12,214.5  lbs.  of  milk  and 
575.7  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  DD. 

Queen  Mab  rightfully  should  produce 
— she  was  bred  for  production.  The  top 
side  of  her  pedigree  proves  it,  and  the 
lower  side  doubtless  would  have,  had 
her  direct  maternal  ancestors  been 
tested!  Champions  don’t  usually  just 
happen — not  in  cows.  They  must  be 
bred  and  managed.  George  White  did 
the  breeding  and  Elmer  Knipmeyer, 
manager  of  Webotuck,  the  managing, 
and  Frank  Jackson,  herdsman,  the 
feeding.  So  we  have  the  four  horse¬ 
men — the  breeder,  the  manager,  the 
herdsman,  and  of  most  importance,  the 
Queen! 

She  was  born  on  August  8,  1934  and 
freshened  as  a  senior  two-year-old.  Her 
first  offspring  was  a  bull,  Webotuck 
King  Mab.  That  year  under  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  records  she 
made  10,738  lbs.  milk  and  600.2  lbs.  fat 
in  365  days.  Mr.  Knipmeyer  did  some 
thinking  during  that  lactation.  Here 
was  a  big,  brawny,  two-year-old  heif¬ 
er,  if  she  filled  out  should  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cow,  and  if  she  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce — well,  he  would  see. 

Her  second  calf,  sired  by  Grassland 
Youman,  was  a  heifer.  'They  named  her 
Youmab,  and  proceeded  to  rSiise  her. 
That  year  the  Queen  proceeded  to  com¬ 
plete  a  365  day  record  under  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  testing, 
making  13,076  lbs.  milk  and  738.3  lbs. 
fat.  This  record  made  her  Connecticut 
State  Champion  in  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  as  a  senior  three-year-old. 
To  my  knowledge,  her  record  still  tops 
the  list.  This  didn’t  seem  too  bad  and 


Mr.  Kniiimeyer,  who  came  originally 
from  Missouri,  began  to  think  and  plan 
for  the  future.  A  rest  period  of  69  days 
was  given  the  Queen  before  her  recent 
record  was  started.  On  December  8, 
1939  she  presented  another  heifer  calf 
to  her  owner  and  started  her  present 
record  on  December  11.  Due  to  the 
length  of  periods  between  lactations, 
Queen  Mab  started  her  third  lactation 
as  a  five-year-old  which  meant  mature, 
and  in  Class  A.  'There  was  no  fooling 
this  time,  she  had  grown  into  a  big, 
deep-bodied  cow,  she  had  the  breeding, 
if  she  could  produce  she  would,  and 
she  did!  For  in  365  days  she  made  her 
record  of  18,767.5  lbs.  milk  and  1026.7 
lbs.  fat.  This  record  has  been  declared 
official  by  the  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  She  is  champion  in  Class  A. 
H.  I.  and  as  far  as  can  be  determined, 
she  has  the  highest  fat  record  on  two 
times  a  day  milking  of  any  cow  in  the 
breed. 


Her  monthly  figures  of  production 
are  as  follows,  taken  from  the  month¬ 
ly  herd  book  records: 


Month 

Days 

Milk 

Test 

Fat 

December 

21 

1172 

5.09 

59.6 

January 

31 

1727 

5.10 

88.1 

February 

29 

1641 

5.6 

91.9 

March 

31 

1535 

6.3 

96.7 

April 

30 

1551 

5.5 

85.3 

May 

31 

1569 

5.14 

80.7 

June 

30 

1471 

5.53 

81.3 

July 

31 

1665 

5.28 

88.2 

August 

31 

1470 

5.4 

79.4 

October 

31 

1494 

5.59 

84.4 

November 

30 

1419 

6.0 

85.1 

December 

9 

425.7 

6. 

25.54 

365  days 

18750.7 

1031.64  fat 

'The  totals  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  those  figures  declared  official  by 
the  Guernsey  Breeders’.  Association. 
'The  reason  for  the  slight  difference  is 
due  to  check  tests  made  which  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  them. 

Not  only  did  she  milk  during  this 
time,  but  she  also  carried  a  calf  from 
June  7,  1940  when  she  was  again  bred 
to  Grassland  Youman.  This  means  that 
she  will  start  milking  once  more  in 
March,  1941. 

Some  people  are  asking,  “But  it  must 


“Where’s  the  towel,  Lem? 
had  it  last  month.” 
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take  feed  for  a  cow  to  milk  like  that.” 
It  does  take  feed,  and  feed  costs  money, 
but  18,767.5  lbs.  of  milk  is  also  worth 
rnoney.  Every  breeder  knows  that  no 
Low  will  produce  to  the  limit  of  ability 
Lithout  feed.  According  to  Dairy  Herd 
[improvement  Association  figures  she 
consumed  the  following  amount  of 
Lnuffhage  and  concentrates: 

3,950  lbs.  of  hay 
2,752  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp 
620  lbs.  of  silage 
5,112  lbs.  of  20%  dairy  ration 
2,896  lbs.  of  12%  dairy  ration 
851  lbs.  of  ground  oats 

She  was  not  on  pasture  at  any  time 
during  her  lactation,  therefore  her  to¬ 
tal  consumption  of  materials  is  com¬ 
pletely  listed. 

Figures  show  that  the  total 
cost  of  roughage  equaled  $  39.49 

Total  cost  of  concentrates 
equaled  .  212.30 


County  last  year  averaged  $1.20,  the 
average  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat 
was  25.8  cents. 

Someone  is  still  wondering  if  this 
were  all  worthwhile  from  the  milk  pail 
point  of  view.  To  give  a  proper  an¬ 
swer  we  should  take  the  value  of  4% 
milk,  which  is  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  for 
Connecticut  producers,  and  should  then 
add  4c  for  every  .1%.  We  find  that  the 
Queen’s  milk  is  worth  $3.60  per  100  lbs. 
Multiply  this  times  the  total  amount 
of  milk  produced  and  we  have  a  value 

of  .  $674.75 

Subtract  our  total  feed  cost  251.79 


Making  a  total  feed  cost  of  $251.79 

Let  us  break  this  down  further — 

The  feed  costs  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 
rould  be  $1.34  and  24.5  cents  per  pound 
of  fat.  While  the  feed  cost  for  100  lbs. 
of  milk  of  the  six  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
lent  Association  groups  in  Litchfield 


and  we  have’ a  value  of  prod¬ 
uct  over  cost  of  feed  of .  $422.96 

It  looks  as  if  she  were  a  paying  prop¬ 
osition  all  the  way  around!  At  the  same 
time,  we  all  must  admit  that  it  takes 
a  real  herdsman  properly  to  care  for 
a  cow  making  that  amount 
and  consuming  the  amount 
listed. 

Webotuck  Farm  has  raised  a  cham¬ 
pion  and  is  breeding  more  champions. 
In  such  an  attempt  we  see  the  four 
horsemen,  the  breeder,  the  manager, 
the  herdsman,  and  the  animal,  all 
working  together.  We  take  off  our 
hats  to  such  breeders  of  dairy  cattle. 


of 

of 


milk 

feed 


Contrasts  in  American  Sheep  Husbandry 

By  MARK  SMITH. 


The  extreme  contrasts  in  the  type 
and  scope  of  American  sheep  husban- 
iry  indicate  the  wide  variation  of  con- 
iitions  and  environment  under  which 
sheep  are  maintained  in  the  United 
states.  I  have  before  me  a  picture  of  a 
two-year-old  Rambouillet  ram — on  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  written  in  the 
landwriting  of  the  owner  —  ”  ‘62’  for 
vhich  I  paid  $6,200.00  at  Salt  Lake 
lam  Sale  in  1918.” 

Investigation  of  the  records  of  the 
1918  National  Wool  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Salt  Lake  City  ram  sale  show 
[that  a  new  American  record  was  made 
it  that  time.  This  ram  was  raised  un- 
ier  western  range  conditions  and  went 
to  a  new  home  in  the  range  country — 
the  buyer  maintaining  1000  purebred 
ind  registered  ewes  from  which  he  sold 
[rams  and  ewes.  The  seller  of  this  ram 
sold  seven  rams  including  this  one  for 

sum  equal  to  twice  the  sale  price  of 
1“62”  at  this  sale.  I  believe  the  ram 
vas  purchased  with  future  profit  as 
(he  main  motive.  This  is  an  incident 
of  a  type  of  sheep  husbandry  known 


dicates  that  his  ancestry  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  the  mutton  breeds  with 
perhaps  an  infusion  of  Long  Wool 
breeds  at  some  time.  He  shows  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  sheep,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cardinal  one — constitution. 
He  is  a  product  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 


“62”  bought  in  1918  for  $6,200. 

stud  sheep  breeding  in  the  western 
(ange  country. 

Turning  our  attention  to  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  I  am  holding  an- 
jj)ther  picture  before  me  of  a  boy  hold- 
^g  a  ram.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture  I  read  ---  “Typical  mountain 
pm  —  headed  flock  of  twenty  moun- 
pin  ewes  in  Kentucky  the  past  year, 
^iheared  eight  pounds  —  weight  171 
pounds.  Recently  muttoned  and  dress- 
pd  ninety  pounds.  He  was  never  grain- 

M.” 

The  boy  looks  proudly  at  the  camera 
pd  I  think  he  has  a  right  to.  A  sheep 
that  can  do  what  he  did  and  keep  in 
pood  condition  on  pasture  and  hay  is 
^  good  individual.  His  appearance  in- 


This  ram  made  good  under  unfavorable 

conditions.  He  was  sold  for  mutton. 

i 

of  the  mid-southern  home  of  the  owner 
of  this  ram  and  I  know  the  important 
service  that  a  small  flock  of  sheep  does 
to  a  farm  of  this  kind.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  knows  the  individual 
ewes  making  up  the  flock  from  old 
“Stubhom”  to  “Greyface.”  So  here  we 
have  a  little  flock  of  twenty  ewes 
in  the  corner  of  a  small  field  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  rail  fence,  contrasted  with  a 
situation  illustrated  by  a  picture  I  pos¬ 
sess  of  the  sheep  owned  by  a  western 
sheepman  who  has  grouped  his  large 
flock  of  sheep  on  the  feeding  grounds 
in  such  a  way  that  his  name  is  spelled 
out. 

—  A.A  — 

Guernsey  and  Holstein  Records  —  Two 
New  Hampshire  cows,  one  a  Guernsey 
and  the  other  a  Holstein,  were  recent¬ 
ly  honored  by  their  respective  breed 
associations  for  high  production.  The 
Guernsey,  owned  by  Harold  H.  Blake 
of  Concord,  was  honored  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  production  record  in  which 
she  exceeded  the  average  for  her  breed, 
age  and  class  when  she  produced  7314.3 
pounds  of  milk  and  421.4  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  is  two  and  a  half  years 
old. 

The  Holstein  was  the  Baker  Farm 
Favorite  of  the  Baker  Farm  in  Exeter 
who  in  a  365-day  lactation  period,  with 
three  times  a  day  milking,  produced 
625.9  pounds  of  butterfat  and  17,756 
pounds  of  milk. — Alfred  L.  French. 


DE  LAVAL  MILKERS 

better  MILKIN0,;^^S\ 
a.yOR  HERDS  IP 

FROM  LARGEST  m  f 
TO  SMALLEST  W. 


DC  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

\imEmm  milker 

•  WOKLD'SBEST  ■ 


NEW  DE  LAVAL 
Sterling  MILKER 

•  FOR  SMALL  HERDS  • 


The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  is  different  and  better  in  prin¬ 
ciple — different  and  better  in  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  the  only  milker  having 
pulsations  for  each  unit  created  and 
controlled  at  the  pulso-pump,  assur¬ 
ing  regularity  of  milking. 

Every  unit  milks  with  the  same 
uniform,  regular  action  day  after 
day,  with  the  result  that  your  cows 
are  always  milked  in  the  same  per¬ 
fect  way.  There  can  be  no  variation 
in  milking  regardless  of  who  oper¬ 
ates  the  milker. 

For  best,  fastest,  cleanest  milking 
.  .  .  for  greatest  time  arid  labor 
saving  ...  for  highest  quality  milk 
production,  greatest  simplicity  and 
dependability,  you  must  use  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker. 


The  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
great  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  and  provides  De  Laval  qual¬ 
ity  milking  for  small  herds. 

The  wonderful  “Simplicity”  Pnl- 
sator  has  only  two  moving  parts 
and  provides  positive,  precise  milk¬ 
ing  speed  and  action  that  pleases 
the  cow.  The  “Simplicity”  Pulsator 
should  not  be  compared  with  other 
pneumatic  type  pulsators  for  there 
are  none  comparable  to  it. 

De  Laval  Sterling  Single  or 
Double  Units  may  also  be  used  on 
any  other  makp  of  single  pipe  line 
installation  to  obtain  De  Laval  qual¬ 
ity  milking  without  immediately 
changing  over  the  entire  installation. 


De  Laval  Separators 


D  e  Laval 
World’s  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Junior 
Series  Separators 
best  for  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands.  Electric 
motor  drives  fur¬ 
nished  for  all 
except  No.  1 
size. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  DeyL  1-25 


New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 
San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  ob¬ 
ligation,  full  information  on 


Milker  □ 
Separator  M 
Check  whid 


Name  . . . . 

Town  . . 

State . RED . No.  Cowa..., 


FREE  TRIAL -EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


X 


SAVE 
$20  t0  $50 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  EARLY  BUYERS 
SPECIAL  TO  DAIRYMEN 

We  have  just  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  DAIRYMAN'S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  hich  in  quality. 

Send  postcard  for  Free  CataloB. 

prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
D«pt.  B.  Fraderick,  Md. 


WOOD  eCONCRETE.  TILE.  METAL 


J.  B.  Clipp,  R.  I.  Boonsboro,  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


104-Acre  Tioga  Co.  Dairy  Farm 

Well  balanced,  well  &  creek  water.  Handy  t(f  ecliool. 
convenient  to  cities  &  towns,  favorable  markets.  8-room 
hoase,  elec.,  shaded  lawn.  45  ft.  barn.  15-cow  concrete 
stable,  silo,  poultry  house  and  other  bldgs.  $3600.  In¬ 
vestigate  iMlg-term  payment  plan  and  free  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


98  Acres,  Well  Equipt,  Near  City 

Ijevel  black  loam  tillage,  good  9  rms,  bams.  $3000  in¬ 
surance  ;  exceptional  value  at  $2500,  including  $500 
teajn.  8  cattle,  hens,  implements,  etc.:  terms:  pg.  50-0 
big  Free  catalog.  _ 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


*  SWINE 


DIV^C  Yorkshire  &  Chester  cross  or 
r  ILaa - 1 


Choster  & 

'Berkshire  cross,  6-7  wks.  $4  each:  8-9  wks. 
$4.50  ea.  All  large  pigs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Chester  Wlilte  Barrows 
8  weeks,  $5.00  each. 

WALTER-  LUX,  TEL.  0086.  WDBURN.  MASS. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS-^ColUes.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel -drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


5  of  6  Silos  (shown  here)  are 
Mariettas.  17  Other  Mariettas 
on  same  farm  —  in  Maryland. 

tireaiesL  J|cijprse- 
itttftf  ts  Repeat  Orders  from 
Old  Customers 


MARIETTA 

The  Greatest 
Name  In 


“Growing  In  Leadership  Since 
1915,”  MARIETTA  is  today’s 
greatest  name  in  silos.  Made  so 
by  adhering  to  highest  standards 
in  designing,  engineering  and 
construction. 

Marietta’s  Super-Construction 
Concrete  Stave  Silo — 
built-to-endure  against 
all  inside  pressures  and 
outside  attacks,  of  time. 


fire  or  storm — is  World’s  “Grade 
A-1”  protection,  for  Hay  or  Com. 
Every  stave  “drop-forged,”  of 
only  washed  and  CTaded  aggre¬ 
gate.  (No quarry^ refuse.)  Interior 
given  scientific  acid-resisting  treat¬ 
ment.  Special,  rust-resisting  hoop¬ 
ing.  Refrigerator-type- 
tight  Redwood  hinged 
doors.  Marietta’s  own 
“made-to-fit”  dome  roof. 
No  gamble  with  Marietta 
Super -Con  St  ruction. 
Investigate  before,  you 
invest. 
Write  TO- 
D  A  Y  for 
full  partic¬ 
ulars. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

MARIETTA,/  Write  Nearest  \Baltimore,  Md. 
OHIO  V  Office— Dept.AA/  Scotia.  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Buils. 

They  are  bred  tor  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

P__  Cala-  Purebred  Holsteia  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
* '»*  OalC.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 

K. O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  ’"Iterusky, 

For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG,  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  &  Son,  pZre''"s%a^cusV. 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daught¬ 
ers  sired  by  Carnation  Creameile  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  po”  p”ain'^'“N^Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited 

Negative 

350  head 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE: 

May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  105  AR  Daughters  in¬ 
cluding  TARBELL  FARMS  Royal  Lenda  467961  20508.9 
lbs.  Milk,  1109.0  lbs.  Fat,  World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  Yr. 
Old.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  great  sire  for  sale  — 
also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 
CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 
Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET¬ 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  your  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  just  that,  why  don’t  you? 
Write  soon  or  come  and  see _ 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

CAN  OFFER  A  FEW  COWS.  ALSO  SOME  NICE 
BRED  HEIFERS  DUE  IN  SUMMER  WHEN  MILK 
IS  NEEDED.  PRICE  REASONABLE.  WRITE 

Lake  Delaware  Farms,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires,  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

10  Purebred  and  Grade  Jerseys 

YOUNG  COWS  WITH  EXCELLENT  DHIA  RECORDS 
FROM  A  BANGS-FREE  HERD. 

PINE  HILL  FARMS,  WINSLOW,  ME. 

CLYDE  AND  WALTER  RUSSELL. 

Geo.  A.  Damon,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

BULL,  SARD  OF  CRAGGY  BURN;  COW,  ALPHA  OF 
TROUT  STREAM;  HEIFER  AND  CALF,  GOOD 
FOUNDATION  HERD.  MILK  GOATS. 

Clyde  Wheaton,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Three  Registered  Ayrshire  Bulls 

ready  for  service  from  M.  E.  dams.  Sired  by  Penshurst 
Parachute.  Daughters  are  making  'jp  to  403  lbs.  F.M.E. 
as  2  yr.  old.  Accredited  and  approved. 

Robert  M.  Haynes,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  1 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 
Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms,  °maryla°n'd!^' 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Five  thickset,  short-legged  bulls  from  10  to  17  months 
old.  Registered -Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats,  awarded 
1st  at  1941  Seed  Show.  Seneca  Soybeans. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 

65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES,  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings,  fillies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians,  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Glengeran  Farm 

Offers  for  sale  young  purebred 
HAMPSHIRE  GIETS  AND  BOARS. 
Percberon  Stallion  Foal  by  Kalix. 
Two  2-year  old  fillies  by  Belmont’s  Captain. 

MRS.  E.  H.  GERAN,  Matawan,  N.  J, 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

r'API  14  r'PAV  phone  H.63,  west 
ri.  I  ,  liberty,  OHIO. 

SWINE 

ELMVIEW  FARM 

Offers  for  Sale  — 

Purebred  Hampshire  Fall  Boars.  Sons 
of  New  York  State  Grand  Champion 
1939.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  G.  VAN  DER  VEER, 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS.  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 

DOGS 

JONSOWN— A.k.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock.  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  1 1 1  M2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels,  ^BR*ANDON.^vT^ 

SEED 

CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga,  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certified)  Katahdin,  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 

29-3  CORN 

Cornell  11,  Westbranoh  Sweepstakes  CYim:  Seneca. 
Cayuga,  Manchu  Soybeans;  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Com;  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS.  LUDLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seneca  Soy  Beans 

Special  prices  for  larger  quantities. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES 

HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA.  KATAHDINS,  CHIP- 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS,  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
Inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewas 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural 
from  tuber  unit  grown. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

longevity  plus. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  —  LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  ,t5acS.  n  y. 
SuAirTV'^"  Pedigree~T.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  BoxH,  Hobart, N.Y. 
THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 

Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Salisfacfton  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bioodtested.  Send  tor 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  w^pie^wn^N.  r. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed-  ^ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering,  l 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling  : 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergen,’'"’  y. 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bioodtested  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
R.O.P.  matings.  Pullorum  tested,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS, 

New  HampsTilres 

My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Layers 
of  Large  Brown  Eggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Broody,  Fast  Complete  Feathering. 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  F^ree  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  vTa'^i 

Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLEfS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
McLOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

Properly  bred  for  Beauty,  Production,  Longevity. 
7-time  New  York  R.O.P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Free  Circular. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  ^'’^i^'^rYork.**''’ 

R.  C.  AIVCOIMAS 

EGGS  8  CENTS  EACH. 

No  catalogue. 

GEORGE  FAIRBANK,  McGRAW,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


,  PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUn 

Zlininpr  C  free  white  leghorns,  reds 
fclllilllCI  o  rock-red  cross. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET, 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupvkle.  n.i 


FISHER’S 
Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  40  YEARS  OF  OPER 
ATING  A  BREEDER-HATCHERY.  2,500  LAYERS 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGI 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 
CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HER 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Cataloj 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA.  N.  1 


CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  strain  i.s  bred  for  hea^•y  produefion  of  large 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  peffl 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  I’ullorum  clean  flock.  N( 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y, 

27  YEARS  WORK  BREEDING 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  for  Livability.  Production  type,  Larj 
Egg  Size  and  Excellent  Egg  Color  and  Quality. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  cataloi 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breedini 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Rice’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

White  Leghorns  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock  « 
5000  Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


Df’kippjc  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  and  Nt» 
“J  Hampshires.  U.  S.  Approved.  Progenj 
test  and  family  test  breeding  program.  Pullorum  clean 
Write  for  circular. 

ELMCLIFFE  FARM, 
TIVOLI,  NEW  YORK, 


GERALD  BOICE, 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Fl« 
year  old  Leghorn.  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtoni, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  ,N.  Y, 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P. —  N.  Y.  U.  S,  CERTIFIED 
LARGE  LAYING  LEG  HORNS  —  HATCH  I  NG  EGGS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansburg.'  N.Y 


GUINEAS 


Money  in  Guineas! 

Send  for  folder  and  bargain  list. 

TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTFH-  White  girl  for  general  housework  !« 

small  home  in  Summit,  New  Jersey; 
all  modern  equipment,  two  adults,  two  children.  Own 
laundry  only,  private  room:  experience  preferred,  M* 
not  necessary.  $30.00  start. 

Box  514-S,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


HAY 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  '  SHERBURNE,  N.J 

FOR  SALE  — 

Choice  first  and  second  cutting  alfalhi 

Also  Wheat  and  Oat  Straw. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON,  HOLCOMB,  N.  I 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  Is  published  every 
other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
New  York,  11  days  before  publication  cate.  Terms;  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


2. 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18;  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I,  15.  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7.  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22:  Dec.  6,  20: 


I/ess  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  CblS 

'/2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  ope  inch  for  7  issues  J28* 

'/j  Inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $2’* 

</2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  J28* 

Vz  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  SZf'" 


ji.nerican  Asriculturist,  March  1,  1941 
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By  J.  F,  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Livestock  prices  have  slumped  in 
the  last  week  or  two,  not  badly  but 
enough  to  scare  a  lot  of  livestock  peo¬ 
ple.  So  again  is  brought  home  the  lick¬ 
ing  we  all  have  taken,  and  the  quite 
general  popularity  of  being  a  pessi¬ 
mist.  DO  NOT  MARKET  YOUR  LIVE¬ 
STOCK  ON  A  BREAK  IN  PRICE. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  livestock  pic¬ 
ture  now  that  justifies  long  period 
breaks  in  price,  and  the  tighter  you 
hold  on — not  necessarily  for  higher 
prices,  but  for  a  price  at  which  you 
could  have  sold — then  the  quicker  that 


ii 

HI 
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Cattle  Sales 

Mar.  12  Dr.  V.  Yngve  Holstein  Dispersal,  Seville, 

Ohio. 

Mar.  i4  Complete  Holstein  Dispersal,  Roy  A. 

Snyder  Herd,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  (near 
Harrisburg.) 

Mar.  26  The  27th  Anniversary  Waukesha  Holstein 

Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mar.  27  The  27th  Anniversary  Watertown  Holstein 

Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Mar.  29  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale,  Columbus, 

Ohio.  . 

April  3  Annual  Spring  Holstein  Sale,  Michigan 

Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n.,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

April  14  Louis  Merryman’s  34th  Semi-annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Maryland. 

Apr.  14-15  The  Third  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

April  21  Guernsey  Dispersal.  Montcalm  Farm  Herd, 

Estate  F.  B.  Foster,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Apr.  24  Eastern  Ohio  Guernsey  Consignment  Sale, 

Fair  Grounds.  Canfield,  Ohio. 

May  7-8  Ohio  State  Holstein  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio.  ' 

May  12  Combination  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  13  Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  13  The  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

May  IS  Annual  Coventry  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

May  31,  1941  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

June  2  1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  6  National  Jersey  Sale,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  . 

Coming  Events 

Mar,  4-5  Annual  Meeting  Northeastern  Dairy  Con¬ 

ference,  Philadelphia. 

Mar.  14  Maryland  Guernsey  Breeders’  State  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mar.  25  New  Hampshire  Guernsey  Breeders’  State 

Meeting,  Concord. 

May  14  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 


HONEY 


CHOICE  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY 

10  lbs.,  $1.60;  5  lbs.,  90c.:  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40; 
5  lbs.,  80c  postpaid.  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.80;  buckwheat, 
$3.90  here,  liquid. 

harry  T.  gable,  ROMULUS,  N.  Y. 


break  will  stop,  and  the  price  again 
represent  true  value. 

These  minor  breaks  go  along  with  a 
generally  rising  price,  especially  with 
livestock.  There  is  no  explaining  why 
housewives  will  all  run  to  the  butcher 
shop  one  week,  and  the  next  week,  or 
maybe  two  weeks  from  then,  stay 
away  in  droves,  but  they  do.  Just  so 
long  as  this  continues,  and  it  always 
has,  then  just  so  long  will  we  have  a 
fiuctuating  livestock  price  in  spite  of 
trends  which  are  either  up  or  down. 
The  trend  of  all  livestock  has  been  up, 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  so 
for  some  months. 

There  is  also  no  great  fear  of  live¬ 
stock  over-expansion  in  this  country. 
The  greatest  expansion  fear  could  be 
with  dairy  cows  and  hogs.  With  it  es¬ 
timated  that  80%  of  all  veal  calves 
are  marketed  when  under  ten  days  of 
age,  and  with  it  said  that  milk  is  too 
high  to  give  to  calves,  and  with  the 
importing  from  other  states  and  Can¬ 
ada  of  producing,  or  about-to-produce 
cows,  into  the  Northeast,  it  does  not 
look  to  me  as  if  any  class  of  livestock 
would  suffer  from  over-expansion  here. 
In  other  words,  we  are  in  a  perfect 
position  to  change  our  methods,  so  that 
too  great  an  expansion  could  be  rap¬ 
idly  stopped. 

In  our  western  or  range  states,  many 
new  conditions  alter  their  over-expan¬ 
sion  possibilities  as  well.  West  coast 
people,  who  are  one  of  our  heaviest 
groups  of  meat  eaters,  are  not  now 
producing  as  much  as  they  are  consum¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  they  come  back  East 
as  far  as  Iowa  to  get  their  supplies. 
The  drought  took  a  great  many  head 
from  our  range  country,  particularly, 
common,  poor  animals,  which  have 
never  and  probably  will  never  be  re¬ 
placed.  That  may  partly  explain  why 
our  old  dairy  cows  so  continuously 
bring  good  prices  for  meat  purposes. 
Also,  in  this  western  country,  just  a 
few  years  ago,  there  were  but  45,000 
acres  of  iridgated  land,  while  today 
there  are  about  385,000  acres.  This  will 
have,  in  fact  it  is  already  having,  a 
very  decided  infiuence  on  expansion. 
These  irrigated  areas  do  produce  a 
world  of  cheap  hay,  particularly  alfal¬ 
fa,  but  it  cannot  be  transported  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  is  too  great.  It  is  being 
used  so  that  their  animals  may  come 
through  the  winter  better,  and  also  it 
is  improving  their  livestock,  but  it  can¬ 
not  change  their  summer  range  condi¬ 
tions  except  as  it  decreases  available 
acreage. 

All  this  only  means  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  eventually  we  are  going  to 
have  to  feed  our  own  people,  and  soon¬ 
er  than  most  of  us  anticipate.  Live¬ 
stock  in  the  Northeast  is  surely  head¬ 
ed  for  its  place  in  the  sun. 

— A.  A — 


calves.  These  were  scattered  —  8  to 
Vermont,  12  to  Maryland,  26  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  100  in  New  York  State 
with  only  22  stopping  in  Chenango  and 
Madison  counties.  21  young  heifer 
calves  averaged  $26.  42  head,  cows 

and  bulls,  sold  above  $160  each,  aver¬ 
aging  $184.  Of  this  number  11  head 
sold  at  $200  or  above,  an  average  of 
$222.  The  total  sale  was  $15,514.  The 
animal  that  put  the  sales  figure  above 
the  $2,000,000  mark  was  a  yearling 
bull  from  Osborndale  Farm,  Derby, 
Conn.,  and  was  purchased  by  Moses 
Stoltzfus,  Elverson,  Pa.  R.  Austin 
Backus  was  auctioneer  with  Harold 
Lee,  Cazenovia,  assisting. 

The  next  regular  consignors’  sale  is 
March  12. — John  R.  Parsons. 

—  A.  A  — 

N.Y.  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Hold  Annual  Meeting 

Fine  weather  on  Feb.  13  brought  out 
a  good  group  of  breeders  for  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  Association  at  Cornell 
University  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  Three  Directors  were  elected: 
Earl  Merrill,  Webster;  Raymond  Miller, 
Greenwich;  Charles  Loson,  Lowville. 
The  1940  officers  were  reelected,  name¬ 
ly:  Ed.  Schillawiski,  Auburn,  Presi¬ 
dent;  John  B.  Harris,  Watertown,  Vice- 
President,  and  Charlie  Goodwin,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  following  program  for  1941  was 
adopted : 

1.  Publish  and  distribute  3,000  copies 
of  a  revised  directory  of  New  York 
State  Brown  Swiss  breeders. 

2.  Render  a  service  through  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  and  directors  to  locate 
Swiss  for  buyers  and  to  find  buyers 
for  members’  cattle. 

3.  Establish  a  publicity  committee 
with  chairman  serving  as  director. 

4.  Cooperate  with  Sale  Committee 
on  Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Sale. 

5.  Have  Swiss  represented  at  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Bull  Sale. 

6.  Work  for  a  State  Fair  Breeders’ 
Advisory  Committee  with  Swiss  rep¬ 
resentation. 

7.  Give  a  State  Fair  Award  for  the 
best  records  of  4-H  Swiss  calf  projects. 

8.  Give  an  award  for  best  showman¬ 
ship  in  Swiss  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
Livestock  Show. 

9.  Support  4-H  exhibits  at  County 
and  regional  fairs  where  interest  and 
number  of  entries  justifies. 

10.  Hold  Summer  Picnic  at  farm  of 
Edwin  Schillawiski,  Auburn,  in  June. 

11.  Cooperate  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation. — Charlie  Goodwin,  Secretary. 

— A.  A — 

Maine  Livestock  Xotes 


HONPV.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  $4.50.  Buckwheat, 
V  '*1'  1  ,  53  30  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.' 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

^  5  POUND.  85c— 10  POUND.  $1.60 

dark  fall  honey.  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Albert  Dingman,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  108  Acres, 

buildings,  poultry  house,  W00D(» 

HARD  surfaced  ROAD. 


Earlville  Purebred  Holstein 
Sales  Top  $2,000,000 

The  126th  in  a  series  of  purebred 
Holstein  Cattle  sales  at  Earlville 
(originated  and  managed  by  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.)  on  Tuesday, 
February  11,  put  the  total  cash  re¬ 
ceived  at  these  sales  above  the  two 
million  dollar  mark  and  the  animals 
sold  up  to  14,000.  This  series  is  an 
unmatched  achievement;  its  reputation 
is  nation  wide;  and  to  the  purebred 
Holstein  industry,  it  is  a  dependable 
/market  place  for  cattle,  the  same  as 
Wall  Street  is  for  stocks  and  bonds. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Karikka, 

•2/  COLLEGE  AVE.,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


Farm  IOO  Acres  —  20  head  cow 

0  *  oaie .  j,a|.„  buckets  — 

bIpVI  i  ’  I-®'!.  foi"  SOD.  14  room  house,  bath,  furnace, 

lights,  spring  water,  2  garages  and  horse  barn: 
ocatM  on  Route  12  between  Norwich  &  Sherburne.  Write 

Box  297,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT 


BENT:  250  Acres  Fertile  Land — 

dd  buildings — modern  conveniences — state  highway — 
near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Cash  or  share. 

Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  a  common  meeting  place  for  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  who  come  long  distances 
to  meet  other  breeders,  to  watch  the 
sale,  note  the  prices,  study  the  pedi¬ 
grees  and  by  this  means,  keep  inform¬ 
ed  on  Holstein  values  in  their  own 
herds.  The  sales  are  held  in  a  well 
heated,  700  chair  auditorium  of  most 
excellent  acoustic  properties  and  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  standing  room  only. 

There  were  65  consignors  at  the  Feb. 
11  sale  from  five  states  and  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario,  Canada,  with  160  head 
of  full  age  animals  and  40  young 


The  Androscoggin  Valley  Artificial 
Breeding  Ass’n.  has  leased  another  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  this  one  from  Dr.  G.  A.  Mey- 
lan  from  Arcadia  Farm,  Casco.  This 
bull,  two  years  old,  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
Meylan’s  World’s  Fair  cow.  Combine 
Bessie,  that  was  in  the  Borden  Exhibit. 

The  bull  is  named  Vermont  Progress 
Bessie  Coco  and  comes  from  the  herd 
that  two  years  ago  was  the  highest 
testing  herd  in  the  country  (Dr.  Mey¬ 
lan’s.)  The  Avaba  now  has  an  even 
dozen  bulls,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  and 
one  Milking  Shorthorn.  The  Jersey 
sire,  Vermont  Progress,  was  brought 
into  Maine  by  Dr.  Meylan  and  Arthur 
N.  Blanchard  of  Cumberland  Center 
and  has  been  used  in  their  herds. 

Jersey  From  Vermont  —  C.  C.  Good- 
now,  Turner,  bought  a  fine  Jersey  cow. 
Catamount  Rae,  from  a  Vermont  Jer¬ 
sey  farm.  She  has  given  him  a  bull 
calf,  Rae’s  Queechee  Gamboge.  His 
sire  is  Trixie’s  Sybil  Gamboge  out  of 
an  imported  Gold  Medal  cow.  Cata¬ 
mount  Rae  has  been  bred  to  her  son 
and  good  offsprings  are  looked  for. 
Goodnow  has  some  fine  Jersey  animals 
and  future  breeding  will  bring  im¬ 
provement.  — Vincent  Canham. 


are  paying 
investments 

Every  dairyman  and  cattle 
feeder  needs  a  silo.  Concrete 
silos  are  the  best  that  you 
can  buy. 

Here’s  why  it  pays  to  build  a 
concrete  stave  silo: 

Watertight— 

silage  juices  do  not  leak  away 
nor  does  the  silage  spoil. 

Fireproof  and  stormproof — 

full  or  empty,  the  concrete 
silo  resists  wind  or  fire. 

Permanent — 

concrete  staves  actually  grow 
stronger  with  age  insuring  a 
lifetime  of  satisfactory  service. 

Easily  and  quickly  erected— 

a  few  men  do  the  job  in  a 
few  days. 

Economical— 

after  the  first  cost  your 
worries  are  over. 

Write  for  booklet  on  concrete  stave  silo 
construction  and  names  of  silo  builders 
in  your  vicinity. 

Paste  on  Penny  Postal  and  Mail 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K3a-1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  subjects  checked: 

□  Concrete  Stave  Silos  □  Names  of  Silo 
builders  □  Barn  Floors  □  Foundations 

□  Feeding  Floors  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Milk  Houses  □  Concrete  Making. 

Name . . 

Address . . 

City . State . 


To  check  bog  spavin  you  must 
catch  it  at  first  signs  of  puffi¬ 
ness,  before  the  bock  bunch 
hardens. 

When  first  noticed,  rub 
Absorbine  on  the  puffy  hock 
to  stimulate  local  circulation, 
to  increase  the  blood  flow,  which  in  turn  re¬ 
duces  the  swelling.  Then  apply  an  Absorbine 
poultice  for  3  hours.  Repeat  the  treatment 
twice  daily  until  the  swelling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure  all,”  but  it  is  most 
helpful  if  you  use  it  as  recommended.  That’s 
why  many  experienced  horsemen  and  veteri- 
naries  use  Absorbine  to  help  check  windgall, 
curbs,  thoroughpin  and  similar  congestive 
troubles,  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful,  incurable  afflictions.  $2.50 
the  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Walter  L.  Briggs,  R.  2,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


CORONA  OINTIVIEN 


For  adder  and  teata  Corona  ie  ideal.  Soothinff-^ 
softening.  Its  antiseptic  is  odorless  !  Many 
home  uses:  For  chaps,  cracks,  minor  woands, 
ftchinfc  of  corns  and  chilblains.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
CORONA  MFC.  CO.,  Box  643-J  ,  Kenton,  O. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  taw 
U  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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•  Eyery  Eerr  Ihick  is  o  lively  chick.  They 
get  their  pep  and  vigor  irom  coreiul,  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  ...  a  33-year-old  program 
that  has  brought  out  the  finest  egg-laying 
traits.  Their  “egg-ability"  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  high  productivity,  greater  profits. 
Scientifically  blood-tested  .  .  . 
more  than  120,000  breeders 
culled  and  banded  each  year, 

240-acre  breeding  farm. 

•  Write  tor  Free  Literature, 

Advance  Order  Discount  Otter 


:  i  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you — call  today 
NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewlstown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


LEMENTS 

HICKS 


BROS. 

FARMS 


Phicks 

■  Mlllwlmiii  acclaim 

CLEMENTS 
unusual  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 

White  Rocks.  Clem-Rock  Cross 
chicks  and  Clem-Cross  Baby  Pullets. 

Bred  for  profitable  results.  Pullorum 
accredited.  Catalog  tells  about  “co-operative 
plan.  Buy  from  CLEMENTS  this  year  and 
of  the  best.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport, 


clean.  State 
savings" 
be  sure 


Maine 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  from  high  record  trapnesteo 
^  bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex- 
cd  or  Onsexeo  chicks.  Free  circular. 
.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND. 

L  Rt.  3.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Lena  A.  Eade,  R.  2,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON  — 5  to  7  lb.  —  LEG HOR NS.  35 
yrs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS;  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRES;  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 


Say  you  saw  it  ip  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


If  you  are,  you  will 

want  the  address  on  your 
paper  changed.  On  a 
postal  card  or  hy  letter 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


REDBI RD 


World’s  Largest  Breeding  Farm 

WITH  90,000  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
Lowest  Prices  in  REDBI  RD  FARM  History,  now 
in  effect,  to  speed  up  Production,  Sales,  and 
Profits.  The  most  substantial  savings  in  our  30 
years  of  service,  due  to  Grand  Scale  Mass  Pro¬ 
duction.  Cu.stomers  report  3-lb.  Broilers  at  10 
\veek.s.  50%  Production  24-oz.  Egss  at  0  Months — 
Quick  turn-over,  low  co.st.s,  bipper  profits  1  Our 
Famous  Guarantee.  Livability  1st  4  Weeks  on 
Champion,  Grade  A  &  Grade  B  Chicks,  has  been 
maintained  for  12  full  years  and  is  your  protec¬ 
tion  against  shrinkage  -ind  loss.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock- Red 
Broiler  Cross,  Red-Rock  Sex-Link  Cross.  SEXING 
SERVICE,  Pullets  or  Cockerels  to  order,  all 
matings,  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  Today 
for  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices  for  1941. 

REDBIRD  FARM  W  R  E  n't’h  A  M I '  M  ASS. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  -feceive  tops  in  livahilitv. 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cro.ss-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N.  II.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Maul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Largest  RED 
Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  for  3  .years.  No 
!  Douglaston  Western  N.  Y.  Contest 

averages:  13  bird  pen _ 233.3  eggs; 

*  _  20  bird  pen _ 227.1  eggs. 

(Compare  with  general  contest 
average  194  egg.s. )  Write  for 
catalog — prices.  Seied  Chicks 
available.  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm.  R.D.  I.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  or  Started 

PULLETS  andCOCKERELS 

From  Old  Hen  Breeders.  Rugged. 
Large  Size.  Large  Eggs.  Ileavv  Lav¬ 
ing  Leghorns.  ■'  end  for  circular. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


New  Fngland’s  Large  Egg  Strain  ENGLISFI 
LEGHORNS  backed  Iw  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  In.sures  highest  livahilitv  in  laving 
nens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  nortbem  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  today. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Route  AA,  Keene,  N.H. 


Weak  Spots  in  the  Egg  Market 


Bv  J.  C.  HUTTAR 


At  farm  an (3  Home  Week  in  Itha¬ 
ca,  a  group  of  poultrymen  popped 
this  question  at  me, — “How  low  is  this 
egg  price  going  to  go,  anyway?” 

My  answer  was,  “This  looks  like  the 
bottom  for  the  winter  season  as  the 
government  is  supporting  the  price  at 
this  level.  They  may  let  it  go  down  a 

cent  or  so  when 
the  full  laying 
flush  is  on  in  the 
Spring,  but  I  can’t 
see  why  it  should 
be  necessary  this 
winter.” 

Well,  folks,  I 
was  wrong.  It 
seems  that  old 
man  winter  has  to 
blow  his  frosty 
breath  much  hard¬ 
er  to  slow  down 
the  modern  hen  in 
her  modern  house 
with  modem  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding. 
Zero  temperatures 


J,  C.  Huttar 


and  Sexed  Pullets 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

Rocks,  Reds.  Crossbreds.  ”=*'=^fe‘'an^Teed'’er"‘"'“'" 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


The  Premier  strain  of  ^ 
great  dual-purpo.se  breed. 
Heavy  layers  —  wonderful 
DflDDCn  DfirUC  f'”'  Hardy  chicks 

DnnnLU  nutno  froi.  our  5.000  vt.  u.  s. 

Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 
and  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS, 
R.F.Q.  II,  West  Brattleboro.  Vermont. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Famous  for  production. 

BY  GADD— They’re  Good !  livability,  quick  growth, 
feathering,  meat  qualities  and  health.  Pullorum  Free. 
Write  for  New  LOW  prices. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  A,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


/«UIPI4C  tom  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
l^nlUIVa  highest  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 

TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


have  been  too  scarce  in  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
months.  At  times  the  weather  has  al¬ 
most  been  balmy.  After  that  early  cold 
snap  at  the  end  of  November,  when 
the  chicken  population  of  the  country 
had  its  own  private  epidemic  of  colds, 
Biddy  has  liked  the  weather  and  has 
responded  by  shelling  out  eggs  in  high 
gear. 

True,  production  is  not  running  as 
heavy  as  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  fewer 
total  number  of  hens,  but  the  eggs  are 
still  coming  into  the  market  faster 
than  folks  are  eating  them.  As  I  have 
mentioped  in  this  column  several  times, 
such  a  surplus  in  April,  May  and  June 
doesn’t  hurt  the  market  because  eggs 
are  going  into  storage.  But  hens  have 
moved  their  heavy  production  forward 
into  the  winter  faster  than  people  can 
be  found  who  are  willing  to  start  stor¬ 
ing  early  eggs. 

Last  year’s  storage  eggs  are  just 
about  all  out  of  the  warehouses.  Also, 
folks  who  invest  their  money  in  storage 
eggs  think  it’s  too  risky  to  store  eggs 
that  might  have  a  chill  in  them. 

Now,  when  this  situation  arose  last 
year  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  was  in  position  to  buy 
up  to  50,000  cases  of  eggs  a  day  and 
even  more  (one  day  they  went  over 
100,000  cases).  Even  though  the  folks 
in  Washington  hated  to  see  this  drop 
in  prices,  they  are  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  make  such  heavy  daily  purchases. 
Therefore,  even  though  the  surplus  is 
smaller  than  last  year,  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  exceeding  the  government’s  pur¬ 
chases  and  so  the  market  is  forced 
down.  ’That’s  the  situation  as  accur¬ 
ately  as  I  can  describe  it  right  now. 

The  Balance  of  the  Year 

Sometime  ago  I  agreed  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  forecasters  in  saying  that 
it  was  my  guess  that  1941  egg  prices 
would  definitely  be  better  than  1940. 
I  may  go  down  with  the  ship  but  I 
still  can’t  believe  otherwise. 

There  are  fewer  hens  in  the  country 
and  these  prices  should  send  some 
more  to  market.  As  I  said  in  my  last 
column,  there  are  quite  a  few  chicken 
men  who  consider  this  slump  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

'There’s  no  question  but  what  the 
early  orders  and  hatching  of  chicks 
are  running  well  ahead  of  last  year. 
If  this  increase  continued  all  through 
the  hatching  season,  we’d  have  a  real 
surplus  problem  on  our  hands  before 
the  year  was  out.  A  little  discourage¬ 
ment  is  in  order  for  the  good  of  the 
man  who  has  to  depend  on  his  chick¬ 
ens  to  help  pay  farm  and  home  ex¬ 
penses. 

I  hope  it  doesn’t  last  too  long. 


and  I  don’t  think  it  will.  It’s  possible, 
but  not  probable  that  the  market  will 
be  in  a  firmer  position  by  the  time  this 
gets  into  your  hands.  Only  two  things 
could  bring  this  about — a  couple  of 
weeks  of  really  severe  winter  weather 
in  the  egg  producing  areas  or  heavier 
purchases  of  surplus  eggs  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  - 

A  Little  Sunshine 

If  one  is  looking  for  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  this  temporarily  gloomy  sit¬ 
uation  there  are  a  few  directions  in 
which  to  cast  his  eyes. 

Egg  consumption  is  definitely  better  | 
than  last  year.  With  employment  and 
factory  payrolls  still  on  the  increase, 
there’s  no  good  reason  why  this  favor¬ 
able  use  of  eggs  shouldn’t  continue. 

I  was  talking  to  Leland  Graham, 
Manager  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Producers’  Cooperative,  today  and  he 
put  it  this  way. 

“Factories  up  here  in  New  England  I 
are  going  strong  and  paying  good 
wages.  Quite  a  few  poultrymen  who 
have  had  a  tough  time  staying  ahead 
of  the  sheriff  in  the  last  few  years  are 
letting  their  birds  go  for  the  sure  pay.” 

That  sort  of  thing  will  undoubtedly] 
affect  all  farming  areas  near  the  fac¬ 
tory  centers.  It  won’t  mean  a  great  lot  | 
but  it  should  help. 

A  Major  Adjustment 

This  regular  winter  egg  .  market! 
sickness  is  something  for  poultrymen 
to  give  a  real  thought  to.  It’s  my  guess 
that  it  will  take  at  least  ten  years 
for  market  customs  of  long  standing] 
to  be  broken  enough  to  get  heavy  win¬ 
ter  egg  storage. 

While  I’ve  been  in  favor  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  removal  program  on  eggs  as  the] 
government  has  conducted  it  to  date, 
I  don’t  believe  it’s  the  right  perman¬ 
ent  solution. 

I  think  we’re  going  to  have  to  cut] 
down  on  the  number  of  early  hatched! 
chicks  we  get  or  practice  molting  part] 
of  our  hens  in  January  and  February. 

The  facts  are  that  present  January  I 
and  February  production  is  regularly! 
greater  than  eggs  are  eaten  in  this! 
country,  regardless  of  price.  The  only! 
exceptions  are  produced  by  prolonged! 
and  very  wintry  weather  in  the  North- j 
east  and  Mid-west. 

The  folks  who  invest  their  money  ini 
storage  eggs  are  afraid  to  store  these! 
eggs  unless  they  are  produced  under! 
the  mild  weather  conditions  of  the| 
Pacific  Coast. 

Ruinously  low  prices  might  induce  I 
the  industry,  which  deals  in  frozen  or! 
dried  broken  out  eggs,  to  buy  up  these! 
eggs.  But  they  wait  for  really  cheap! 
prices  before  they  buy  very  many  forj 
this  purpose. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  I  can’t  help! 
but  consider  the  marketing  of  niid’| 
winter  eggs  a  real  problem. 


“Myrtle’s  only  fault  was  always 
ting  off  her  laying  until  fomorroi^j 
and  now  this  is  tomorrow!” 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1941 


Keep  Good  Hens™Sell  the  Culls 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Ar  A  POULTRY  meeting  recently  a 
woman  said  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had  found  it  was  costing  more  to 
feed  their  hens  than  the  eggs  were 
bringing,  so  they  had  sold  the  hens. 
Probably  if  these  beginners  had  been 
more  experienced  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  they  would  have  culled  the  flock 
closely  enough  to 
keep  them  out  of 
the  red.  Then  with 
the  more  persist¬ 
ent  layers  to  carry 
on  through  the 
summer  and  fall 
when  prices  will 
again  be  favorable 
they  would  .  have 
made  an  income 
once  more. 

This  year  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  should 
be  true  if  the  out¬ 
look  information  is 
not  misleading. 
There  are  fewer 
layers  on  farms. 
There  is  more  feed 
on  hand  and  no 
prospects  of  its  being  exported.  Pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  general  public  is 
greater  than  for  a  long  time.  That 
ought  to  make  a  favorable  situation 
for  poultrymen.  Then  why  hasn’t  it? 

My  own  ppinion  is  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  that  big  flood  of  eggs  that 
Johnny  Huttar  wrote  about  in  the  last 
issue.  Why  have  eggs  been  pouring 
into  New  York  City  in  January  as  they 
usually  do  in  April?  The  mild  winter 
weather  probably  has  been  a  big  fac¬ 
tor.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  earlier 
hatching  is  another  factor.  More  and 
more  people  are  starting  early  chicks. 
I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute. 

I  want  to  say  another  word  or  two 
first  about  what  I  think  this  present 
egg  freshet  may  do  to  next  summer’s 
egg  prices. 

There  probably  will  be  many  more 


L.  E.  Weaver 


flocks  reduced  in  size,  or  sold  entirely 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  present  un¬ 
favorable  ratio  between  the  price  of 
eggs  and  the  price  of  feed.  That  will 
reduce  the  poultry  population  to  its 
lowest  point  in  several  years.  Now  we 
know  that  each  hen  can  :  ’.y  a  given 
number  of  eggs.  Her  inheritance  de¬ 
termines  the  number.  When  she  has 
laid  that  nurnber  you  can’t  make  her 
lay  any  more  no  matter  how  well  you 
feed  her,  or  how  much  light  you  give 
her.  Long  ago  we  discovered  that,  by 
the  use  of  lights,  a  flock  of  pullets 
could  be  made  to  lay  more  winter  eggs, 
but  we  got  fewer  spring  eggs.  The 
total  number  for  the  year  was  increas¬ 
ed  only  slightly  if  at  all.  So  if  all  the 
hens  in  the  country  are  laying  their 
heads  off  now  where  are  the  eggs  go¬ 
ing  to  come  from  next  summer?  Well, 
there  will  be  eggs  all  right.  Not  all 
the  hens  are  laying  now,  and  many  are 
just  loafing  along  waiting  for  the  long¬ 
er  days  to  let  them  show  what  they 
really  can  do.  Then  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  early  pullets  from  the  January  and 
February  chicks  now  in  brooder  houses. 
But  they  can’t  make  much  impression 
with  their  small  eggs  until  fairly  well 
into  the  fall.  So  next  summer  the 
supply  of  eggs  should  be  below  normal 
and  the  demand  for  eggs  somewhat 
above  normal.  Now  if  it  all  doesn’t 
work  out  as  more  income  for  poultry- 
men  it  won’t  be  because  I  am  a  poor 
prophet,  but  rather  because  with  a 
gentle  upward  swing  of  the  general 
price  level  feed  prices  are  carried  along 
too.  I  must  admit  there  is  that  pos¬ 
sibility  even  though  with  feed  the 
above  picture  of  supply  and  demand  is 
reversed. 

Early  Hatching  and  Fall  Eggs 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “Agricultural 
Economics’’  Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen 
states  that  “During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  there  has  been  a  decided  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  seasonal 


The  young  man  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  Bernard  Miller,  a  student  of  Vo- 
L.  ****'*^^  A-griculture  at  Honeoye  Falls  High  School  in  New  York  State.  Bernard  is 
In  ^  ''*****®^  of  the  Chick  Rearing  Contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Poultry  Im- 
I  rovement  Cooperative.  At  the  left  is  Donald  Kuney,  Secretary  of  that  organization. 
Iwh^  right  is  Gilbert  Eddy,  representing  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 

I  o  donated  the  cup  that  Bernard  is  holding. 

Ico  f'wndred  and  thirty-flve  boys  fronf  fifty-two  high  schools  took  part  in  the 

Inrr  41,975  chicks.  In  addition  to  the  cup,  baby  chicks  were  offered  to 

following:  W.  S.  Mapes,  Farley  Porter,  W.  S.  Van  Duzer,  Egg 
*  R  Farm,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Space,  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Little. 

oger  Pratt  of  Albion  took  second  place  in  the  contest,  and  Merle  Barber  of 
®*®ar  was  third. 


variation.  Fall  and  winter  eggs  do  not 
bring  such  high  prices  as  formerly,  and 
spring  and  summer  eggs  are  not  so 
cheap.  Formerly,  the  November  price 
was  about  two  and  one-half  times  the 
price  in  April  and  May;  whereas  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  highest  price  has  been 
only  1.6  times  the  lowest  price.’’  ' 

Here  we  have  a  definite  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  every  one  who  sells 
eggs  has  realized  for  a  long  time. 
Year  by  year  the  difference  grows  less 
between  the  highest  fall  price  and  the 
lowest  spring  price  of  eggs.  One  be¬ 
gins  to  wonder  if  it  will  not  be  but  a 
few  years  until  the  difference  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  we  have  in  eggs,  as  in 
milk,  a  virtually  constant  year-round 
price. 

Dr.  Van  Wagenen  also  shows  that 
the  peak  of  high  prices  has  come  in 
October  in  recent  years.  Once  it  came 
in  November,  and  still  further  back 
in  the  pre-cod-liver-oil  days,  (but  still 
within  the  memory  of  many  poultry- 
men)  eggs  were  at  their  highest  in 
December.  Apparently  what  has  been 
happening  is  that  prices  start  up  as 
usual  every  summer  when  eggs  are 
becoming  more  scarce.  They  keep  on 
climbing  until  the  combined  effect  of 
eggs  coming  out  of  storage  and  current 
receipts  take  up  the  slack.  Then  prices 
start  downward.  The  reason  the  break 
comes  earlier  each  year  is  that  there 
are  more  fall  eggs  each  year.  That 
means  more  chicks  going  into  the 
brooders  about  this  time  each  year. 
One  should  be  able  to  foretell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  intensity  of  the  drop  of 
one  winter  by  the  number  of  early 
chicks  put  out  the  previous  spring. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  to  worry  about.  For  the 
present  most  people  won’t  try  to  do 
much  about  it,  although  it  might  be 
well  to  learn  something  about  fall 
brooding.  The  eventual  adjustment 
that  will  probably  be  made  by  the 
commercial  poultrymen  will  be  twice- 
a-year  and  three-times-a-year  brood¬ 
ing.  Some  plants  are  already  on  that 
basis. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  ^at  early  brood¬ 
ing  does  not  carry  today  the  same  ad- 
wantage  over  late  brooding  that  it  did 
a  few  years  ago,  it  still  is  the  best  plan 
for  most  people.  Artificial  lights  for 
laying  flocks  do  not  give  as  great  re¬ 
turns  today  as  they  once  did,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  early  hatched 
chicks  are  less  profitable,  but  most  peo¬ 
ple  still  find  it  more  profitable  to  use 
lights  than  not  to  use  them. 


LIGHTS  FOR  CHICKS 

Your  article  in  American  Ag-ricul- 
turist  “What  — No  Lights”  has  been 
of  much  interest  to  me  and  cleared  up 
a  number  of  little  things  in  my  mind. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  lights  for 
growing  chickens  from  6  to  20  weeks 
of  age?  I  have  been  using  a  10  Watt 
light  in  the  pen  all  night  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  only  light  that 
should  be  used  for  growing  chicks  is 
a  very  dim  light  to  insure  the  chicks’ 
staying  under  the  hover.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  been  valuable,  since  poultry- 
men  have  told  me  that  until  they  fur¬ 
nished  such  a  dim  light,  the  chicks 
sometimes  would  collect  in  groups 
against  the  wall  or  the  corners  instead 
of  going  Under  the  hover.  Before 
morning  they  become  chilled. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
poultrymen  to  want  to  grow  their  pul¬ 
lets  more  slowly.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  by  so  doing  the  birds  come  into 
laying  somewhat  later  and  that  this  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  that  it  starts 
the  pullets  off  with  larger  egg  size  and 
they  seem  to  think  there  is  less  trouble 
{Continued  on  Page  23) 
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BOWEL  TROUBLES 


1.  Check  germ 
growth  in 
drinking 
water. 

2.  Medicate 
digestive 
system  with 
PHEN-O-SAL 

•  Your  chicks  get  Double-Duty  bene- 
tP'^'  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal 
^  Because  they  don't  oxidize, 
they  don  t  lose  their  strength  when 
feed  and  htter  get  in  the  drinking 
water.  What  s  more,  Phen-O-Sal  in¬ 
gredients— being  stable— retain  theh 
astringent,  healing  qualities  through- 
out  the  whole  digestive  system. 

Start  your  chicks  out  right.  See 
takpn  sanitary  precaution  13 

Pb,fn  n  Salsbuiy’a 

Phen-O-Sal  tablets  m  your  baby 
chicks  drinking  water  at  once.  See 
®®Bbury  dealer  who  may  be 

§ucf 

Salsbury'a 

,  Can-Pho-Sal  at  First  Sign  of  Colds  , 

•  cir  Brooder  Pneumonia 

^  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


•Your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  DeaL 
\has  at  his  command  the  diagno' 
'sis  and  research  facilities  of  Dr 
Salsbury's  Nation-Wide  Poult 
Health  Service. 


TABLETS 


DOUBLE-DUTY  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


badminton 

PLAYER? 

CHANGE 


THAN 
THOSE  IN 

Mother 


CHANGE  OIL 
RIGHT  NOW/ 
DEMAND 


ANSWER  THE  **ADS” 

Like  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,  you’ll  get  the  bar¬ 
gains  if  you  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  promptly.  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  until  you  have  read 
them  thoroughly.  Ads.  in  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  To  get  the  protection  of 
this  guarantee  you  must  say  you 
saw  the  ad.  in 

Ammcm 

Agriculturist 
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Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  March  1,  194i 


OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  ne«d  hive  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  dhick  advertisers.  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 

live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST." 
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XEXED  DAV 


OLD  AMP  STARTED 
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CHOICE  of  MORE  EGG  AUCTION 
MEMBERS  than  ANY  OTH  ER  CHICKS 

The  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  EGG  PROFITS- are  made  by  the 
members  of  EGG  AUCTIONS.  More  eggs  are  sold  at  Eastern  Egg 
Auctions  from  Wene  Chicks  than  from  any  others.  That’s  because 
WENE  stock  lays  so  many  fancy,  premium  quality  eggs.  So  even 
if  you  have  only  a  small  backyard  flock  for  your  own  family’s  needs, 
you  would  still  benefit  by  WENE  chick  breeding. 


So/d  on 

TIME 

PAYMENT 

9\M,lfDesireil 


WHAT  EGG  AUCTION  MEMBERS  SAY 


Elmer  H.  Wene  J.  M.  Michaelis,  New  York  state :  “I  send  my  eggs  to  Mid  Hudson  egg  auction.  For  extra 
large  eggs  I  receive  46c  to  60c  at  home  —  6c  above  local  quotations.  Wene  Chicks  lay  much 
NEW  JERSEY  sooner  and  larger  eggs.”  O.  A.  Wert,  Pennsylvania:  “We  ship  to  the  egg  auction.  Our  pro- 
APPROVE  D  duction  right  now  (Dec.)  is  7  cases  a  week  — ALL  FANCY.”  Anthony  Powalis,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  “We  received  TOP  PRICES  and  a  few  cents  over  auction  prices  from  some  retail 
trade  —  about  6c  over  local  quotations.  Breeding  had  all  to  do  with  our  success.” 


U.S. 


East’s  Largest  Production  R.O.P. 
SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  RED  and  NEW  HAMP- 
SHLRES,  beaded  by  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  Hens,  rec¬ 
ords  200  to  300  eggs.  Also  offer 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 
WHITE  or  BLACK  JERSEY 
GIANTS.  East’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducer  Specialty  Crossbreeds: 
WYANROCKS,  BRAMROCKS, 
REDROCKS,  MINORCA- 
LEGHORHS. 


Id-.HiCATALOG  GIVES  FULL  EVIDENCEj. 

Read  in  our  catalog  the  letters  of  average  families  as  well  as  egg 
auction  members.  See  the  difference  in  customers’  profits.  Capacity  1,800,000 
eggs.  CHICK  PRICES  SO  LOW  that  customers’  success  has  made  WENE 
CHICKS  the  most  popular  and  LARGEST  SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  EAST. 

See  why.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  HEAVY  SAVINGS  now  on 
early  orders. 

WEIE  CRICK  FARMS,  Dept  3019-C,HREIARD,  R.J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  we  keep  from  4.00n  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  rears  old.  Visitors  alvvavs  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  ol  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13:  Cockerels  $2. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHHELD,  PENN. 


^  GET -ACQUAINTED  OFFER 

TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  A N 0  CUSTO M E RS  WE’ LL  SE ND 
YOU  100  CHICKS  (OUR  CHOICE)  FOR  ONLY  Ic  EACH 

with  each  100  chicks  you  order  of  our  Superior  Gold  Band  ' - 

Mating — NON-SEXED,  MALES  OR  PULLETS — provided  you 
place  your  order  witbin  3(1  days  for  immediate  or  future  de¬ 
livery.  18  varieties.  All  liloodte.sted.  Hybrids.  Sexed  Chicks. 

HOGAN  TESTED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION.  31  year 
breetling  program  quality.  Many  R.O.P.  and  Trapnested  founda¬ 
tion  bloodlines.  Non-.sexed  cliieks  as  low  as  $4.50  per  100  and  up, 
to  our  finest  Superior  Gold  Band  Mating  ohicks  at  E  D  C  C  I  ''■u 
reasonable  prices.  WRITE!  NEW,  4  COLORED  Catalog  r  «  t  C  ■ 

THORN  WOOD,  INC.,  Dept.  18-31.  Louisville,  Kentueky. 


SNICK 

SALE 


PJilfijiMMJt’S 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  THIS  YEAR 

Our  Chicks  are  much  better  than  average  ...  be¬ 
cause  we  give  them  much  more  than  average  atten¬ 
tion.  We  suggest  for  satisfaction  that  you  order 
at  once  direct  from  this  ad. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES— CASH  or  C.O.D. 

Blood-Tested  B.W.D.— Per  100  A  AA 

W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  90%  guaranteed _ $13.00  $(6.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rock  &  Red  Pullets  10.00  16.00 

White  Leghorns  _  6.50  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.50  9.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  $7.00:  Anconas,  $7.50: 
Heavy  Mixed  Cockerels,  $6.50;  Assorted.  $6.00:  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $2.50.  Add  Ic  more  less  than  100. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


~  --  ■=  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  . '  v..:^ 

Breeders  bloodtested.  From  free  range  flocks.  Safe  del,  guar.  tVe  pay  postage.  Clr.  free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Straight  Run -  6.50  32.50  65.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS - 6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS _ $9.00-100:  RED-ROCK  CROSS -  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00-100:  $9.00-500:  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed -  6.()0  30.0^0  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  -  BOX  A,  -  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


•"Ttas  115  pictures',  33 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead- 
Ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old 
pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S. 
ved.  ■■  ■  . 


CHICK  EDCEI 
ALMANAC  fKEE! 
$i;40 

wi 


BttumcpRana's  mm 


ApproTe 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed 
.....  95%  True  to  Sex  100 

lOOUp  .  Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50 

Credit  Plan.  World’s' largest  hatcheries.  I  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds - 7.00 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _ 7.50 

Jersey  White  Giants _ 9.00 

Lanionas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live 


Pits.  Ckis. 
100  100 
$13.00  $2.45 
9.00  7.00 
10.50  6.50 

12.00  9.00 
20.00  4.00 
7.50  6.50 
delivery. 


Thousands  of  customers  write  of  theii  success  with  our 
chicks.  18  Popular  Breeds,  Sexed  or  Straight.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Bloodtested  for 
B.W.D.  Send  for  our  41st  annual  catalog,  and  Special 
Low  Prices. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  maturing!  Special  discoimts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults- 

SEIDELTON  FARMS, 


5  breeds.  Low 
■prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLA NDS— 1940  breeders 
•Ml  1941  peults.  BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HELM'S  hq-UHB  CHICKS 


:  :o,OC(>  breeders  from  200-332  Egg  R.O.P.  Pedigreed 
,  Sires.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested.  Purebred 
Chicks,  $6.90  per  IOC  up.  Save  2c  to  4c  per  chick 
on  real  quality.  Leading  breeds.  Egg  Contest 
winners.  Free  32-page  catalog. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  125,  Metropolis,  III. 


New  Egg 

Breed 


CHICKS- 


WHITE  MINORCAS— Big  White  Premium 
Eggs.  Amazing  Heavy  Production.  Baby 
Chicks.  Folder  Free.  GOSHEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


New  Ilamp.shires.  Barred  Bock.s.  White 
Ix>ghorns,  $5.75-100.  C.O.D.  shipments. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 


Edward  F.  Jacobi,  R.  3,  Williamsville.  N.  Y. 

puipirc  from  my  own  State  Bloodtested  &  Super- 
vised  Flcjcks.  S.  C.  W.  LEG,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rock.s,  Corni-Red.s  &  Bed-Rocks.  Circular 
Free.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVlLLE,  PA. 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 
with  eversion,  ruptures-  and  cannibal¬ 
ism. 

The  use,  during  the  early  life  of  the 
chick,  of  sufficient  illumination  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  chicks  to  feed  at 
night  definitely,  hastens  their  early 
growth  and  certainly  would  defeat  any 
attempt  to  grow  the  pullets  more  slow¬ 
ly.  The  men  in  our  nutrition  depart¬ 
ment  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  chick  to  take  in  no 
food  for  a  number  of  hours  as  is  the 
case  where  darkness  prevents  their 
feeding. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  merely 
this.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise 
to  give  chicks  sufficient  light  to  allow 
them  to  feed  at  night,  but  I  do  feel 
that  some  loss  may  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  very  dim  light  in  the  brobd- 
er  house.^ — L.  E.  Weaver. 

— A.  A — 

ISOLATING  NEW  STOCK 

When  buying  breeding  stock,  is  it  a 
safe  practice  to  keep  them  isolated  for 
ten  days  and  then  put  them  in  with 
your  own  hens? 

Certainly  any  new  stock  you  may 
buy  should  not  be  added  immediately  to 
your  own  fiock.  They  may  appear 
healthy,  but  may  be  carriers  of  some 
disease  that  will  cause  you  heavy  loss¬ 
es.  However,  it  is  not  enough  to  keep 
them  separate,  because  they  still  may 
be  carriers.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  iso¬ 
late  them  and  then  put  three  or  four 
hens  from  your  own  flock  with  them. 
If  your  own  hens  stay  healthy  for  ten 
days,  the  new  birds  can  then  be  added 
to  the  flock. 

— A.  A  — 

LACK  OF  VITAMIN  A 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  '‘nutri¬ 
tional  roup”  and  how  is  it  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  ordinary  roup? 

Nutritional  roup  is  caused  by  lack 
of  Vitamin  A  in  feed.  This  causes  eye 
trouble  and  sometimes  blindness.  You 
may  also  find  cankers  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  but  you  do  not  notice  the 
disagreeable  odor  present  with  ordi¬ 
nary  roup.  This  is  the  chief  means  of 
distinguishing  the  two  diseases  with¬ 
out  having  an  examination  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

—  A.  A — 

ENLARGED  LIVERS 

We  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
just  coming  into  laying.  In  the  last 
two  weeks  we  have  lost  three  pullets. 
We  opened  one  up,  and  his  liver  was 
a  light  color  and  about  three  times  as 
big  as  it  should  be.  They  seem  to 
get  droopy  for  about  a  day  or  so  and 
then  die.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
what  causes  this  and  what  to  do 
about  it. 

There  are  several  possible  causes  of 
enlarged  liver,  and  of  course  without 
seeing  the  birds,  one  can  only  guess  at 
which  IS  the  responsible  factor  in  any 
given  case.  However,  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  other  deaths,  and  that 
these  occurred  about  the  time  the  pul¬ 
lets  came  into  production,  strongly 
suggests  that  these  pullets  had  what  is 
commonly  called  “Big  Liver  Disease.” 
The  disease  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
closely  associated  with  fowl  paralysis. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  another  form  of  that 
disease. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  it.  No  effective  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  devised,  although  many 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


from  these  qreat  strains  — 

CORNELL  WH.  LEGHORNS  — PARMENTER  REDS 
TWICHELL’S  N.  HAMPS.— LAKE  WINTHROP  ROCKS 

21  years  of  steady  breeding  imnrove- 
ment  with  bloodlines  from  outstand¬ 
ing  strains  such  as  those  abwe 
make  this  year's  chicks  oiu-  greatest 
breeding  values.  U.  S.  Aonroved- 
pullorum  tested.  Every  breeder 
selected  and  banded  by  N.  Y.  State 
Dep’t.  of  Agriculture  official.  Lat¬ 
est  state  supervised  hatchery  la 
N.  y.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 


R.O.P.  SIRED 
WH.  LEGHORNS 

■ 

CROSS-BREDS 


SEXED  CHICKS 
in  all  breeds 


LOW  PRICES— FREE  CATALOG 

Get  low  prices,  breeding  facts  on  Fairport  Leghorns, 
B.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  White  Wyajndottes.  Bar- 
red  and  White  Rocks.  Also  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  and  Rock-IIampshires  (barred  cross)  from 
Twichell  and  Lake  Winthrop  strains.  Write  Today, 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK. 


Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thor, 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  .  ctual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Noa-Seied  Pullets  Cockitelj 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs . —$7.00  $13.00  $2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wyandottes--  7.00  9.50  7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAASup.)-IO.OO  13.00  7.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS _  7.00  13.00  3.50 

.JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.00 

RED -ROCK  or 

BOCK-RED  CROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  _  6.00  9.00  6.00 

HEAATT  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00-100, 
All  breeders  Blqod -Tested  for  B.W.D. .  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


'S  BMOnmm 

*  CHICKS 


Frc;n  Large  Size,  heavy  pro<luctlon  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  Lbs.  Mated  with  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  qnaiitj 
chicks  from  Blood-Tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected 
stock.  At  $10.  per  100:  $47.50  per  500:  $90.  per  lOOO, 
Sexed  pullets  $20  per  100,  $180  per  1000.  Write  for 
Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  r. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experlenr*,  | 
a-ssures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

J..arge  Tj’Pe  White  Leghorns - $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks -  7.00  9.00  7.00 1 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.M  | 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chieka. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pt 


I  |i  III  f  ■  ||'f>  s/^  cecmokm's 


CASH  OR  C.O.D  Str.  Pullets  Ckls.  | 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) - $6.00  $12.00  $1.5 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 1 

H.  Mixed  $5.50:  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  , FREE, 
Lehman  Strawscr  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, 


FREE 


TO  POULTRY 
RAISERS  ONLY! 

To  make  new  friends  and  so  you’U  know  how  gMd 
our  chicks  are.  We  are  giving  many  FREE  Gifts 
as  an  inducement  to  try  our  chicks  this  year.  We 
offer  all  popular  Purebreeds.  The  NEW  money 
making  hybrids.  Sexed  Chicks.  Many  300  egg 
foundation  bloodlines.  Bloodtested.  LOW  PRICES. 
Easy  Credit  Plan. 

STEELMAN’S,  BOX  903,  LANSDALE,  PA 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  UJ I 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  CkBl 

English  White  Leghorns - $6.00  S’^.OO  $2.*| 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns -  6.50  13.00  2.*  I 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Box.— .  6.50  8.50  6.*l 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand.,  Red-Rox -  7.00  8.50  6.»l 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds,  Buff  Orp -  7.00  8.50  6*1 

Jlixcd  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  “I 
or  write  for  Catalog.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERU 
Dept.  B,  McAlisterville.  p*! 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cir.  Hans^'l 
English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  IJJI 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) - $12.00  $60.00  SIJI 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  6.00  30.00 

Barred  &,  Wh.  Rocks  &.  Reds -  7.00  35.00  ^1 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls.  $1^1 
NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  oil 

Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  McALISTERVlLLE,  "  I 


TOM  BARRON  CHICIO 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  ® 
land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P. 
Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested.  Prices :  Straight  Run  yo.jj 
100:  95%  Pullets  $13-100;  Cockerels  $2-100.  lm-1 
<i:ir.  Free.  tJorth  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  RichflaH*' 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  In  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  ‘‘I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


WHim^liOCK 

I  BABY  i  1  «a 

CHICKS..^  12.  iOO 

I  EGGS  FOR  per 

■  HATCHING ..../»  100 

■  All  Fggs  u.sed  ..re  from  My  Own  Hreeders.  100% 
*  State  Tested  (ItW’D  free).  Ttilx!  Asslut.  TOL- 

S  MAN’S  ItOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  Ess  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
M  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B. 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


^ULSH  FARMr  CHICK/C^ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
Will  ship  t’.O.D. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorn 
Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks _ 

W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rock 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 
White  &  Black  Leghorns. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires 
Sexing  guaranteed  95% 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A, 


per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

.  $7.00 

$12.50 

$3.00 

i  7.50 

13.50 

4.00 

.  7.50 

9.50 

7.00 

s  7.. 50 

9.50 

7.00 

i  7.50 

10.50 

7.00 

.  10.00 

17.00 

4.00 

i  11.00 

14.00 

7.50 

rect. 

Our  20th 

year. 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

PDIJ-ETS  GUAR.  95%.  Dnsex.  Pults.  Ckis. 

Will  ship  Ca.sli  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

I-arge  ’Type  Engli.sh  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

liar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cro.ss _  7.00  10.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  8.00  5.00 

Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Order 


direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  giving  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


white  leghorns 

-R.O.P.  sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
now  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  HInodtested 
Rreeders.  Day  Old  Chicks-Sexed  Puncts-Coekerels. 
Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks  as 

low  as  $6.50-100;  Pullets  $13.-100;  Ckis.  $3.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STUCK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  guar.  $13.00  $65.00  $130 


Large  Type  White  Leghorns _  6.50  32.50  65 

H.  Mix,  $6.  Rar.  &  Wh.  Hox _  7.00  35.00  70 

Day  Old  I,eghorn  Cockerels  _  2.00  10.00  20 

New  Hampshire  Reds — Special _  9.00  45.00  90 


We  Pay  Postage.  All  Hreeders  Bloodtested.  Hatche.s 
Mon.  A  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  CAT-ALOG  giving  full 
details  of  our  Breeders  and  Hatchery.  Eleotric  Hatched. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck.  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Gfie4£e^  '}'a/£eaf  CJii/K  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckis. 

Large  Type  Han.son  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $13.00  $2.00 

Dkr-  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R,  I,  Reds..  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Direct  New  Hamp.shire  Reds _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _ 7.00  10.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  dir.  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  Cat. 
C.hester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STONCV  P.IUN 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
I^RGE  ENGIJSH  ner  100  per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . .  $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.'Rcds  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  N.  H.  REDS _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  .Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
hatchery,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


STRICKLER’S 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

state  Pullorum  Tested:  R.O.P.  Matings 
Straight  Run;  Sexed  Pullets:  Livability 
y'[®''3ntee  Also  choice  New  Hampshires, 

Wnite  Giants,  Rocks.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  poultry  farms.  Box  A.  Sheridan. 


James  T.  Kelly,  Tioga,  Pa. 


,  - ►LEGHORN  CHICKS  w_ 

t  Breeders  100%  live  del.  guarantee 

Non  Sex  Pullets,  Cocken 
ARRON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  I 

White  Ix>ghorns  _ $6.00  $12.00  $2. 

HhHets  Guar.  95%  accurai 
“‘DGEVIEW  hatchery.  Box  A.  Richfield.  P 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
men  and  laboratories  have  been  study-  I 
ing  the  disease  a  long  time.  j 

There  is  little,  if  any,  spreading  of  ' 
the  disease  from  one  adult  bird  to  an-  i 
other,  hence  there  is  no  point  in  separ¬ 
ating  your  flock  into  sick  and  sound 
groups.  It  is  probable  that  the  birds  | 
contracted  the  disease  when  they  were 
very  young.  Not  all  of  them  contract¬ 
ed  it  because  in  all  flocks  many  chicks 
are  naturally  resistant. 

You  may  continue  to  lose  birds  over 
the  next  six  to  eight  months.  Losses 
may  not  be  more  than  four  to  five  per  | 
cent,  or  they  may  reach  twenty-five  to  I 
thirty  per  cent.  Often  the  doomed  ! 
birds  can  be  detected  while  they  are 
still  in  good  flesh  and  good  health.  By 
culling  and  marketing  them,  your 
monetary  loss  is  reduced.  Look  for 
birds  with  eyes  that  are  taking  on  a 
gray  color  in  the  iris,  with  an  irregular 
line  marking  the  outline  of  the  pupil. 

— A.  A  — 

Large  Supply  of  Potatoes 
on  Hand 

{Continued  from  Page  13) 

We  have  not  had  this  heavy  movement 
as  yet  and  therefore  we  cannot  feel 
too  encouraged  on  future  prices.  j 

Governmental  activity  continues  to  of-  | 
fer  assistance  and  lend  encouragement  \ 
to  growers  inasmuch  as  another  three  ' 
million  bushel  allotment  has  been  i 
made  for  starch  diversion  in  Maine.  | 
With  this  new  allotment  it  is  estimat-  | 
ed  that  Maine  will  grind  between  10 
and  12  thousand  cars  for  the  season. 
Last  year  the  State  ground  approxi¬ 
mately  4500  cars  of  potatoes  so  that 
we  would  have  diverted  to  the  starch 
factories  over  the  normal  amount, 
roughly  6,000  cars.  This  certainly  will 
be  of  some  assistance  in  relieving  bur-  I 
densome  supplies  in  the  east.  Another 
program  recently  approved  is  that  of  a 
feed  diversion  program  in  the  west. 
This  program  is  designed  to  divert  j 
from  the  regular  channels  approximate-  | 
ly  12  million  bushels  of  lower  grade 
potatoes.  These  two  programs  should 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  our 
future  market. 

Of  course,  in  predicting  price  trend 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  we  must 
of  necessity  consider  the  crop  of  new 
potatoes  in  the  south.  So  far  reports 
from  the  south  indicate  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  with  growing  con¬ 
ditions'*  being  reported  as  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  date.  In  taking  all  of  these 
factors  into  consideration,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  potato  growers  must  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  present  prices.  With 
the  supplies  that  we  have  on  hand  we 
believe  the  season  might  end  up  dis¬ 
astrous  if  it  were  not  for  the  diversion 
programs,  plus  a  favorable  demand  fea¬ 
ture.  With  these  two  features  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  prices 
to  hold  fairly  steady  although  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  we  might  see  some 
decline  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  if  the  supplies  in  the  south 
should  be  heavy.  As  a  guess  we  would 
feel  that  prices  would  not  drop  ma¬ 
terially  but  at  the  same  time  that  the 
chances  for  material  improvement  are 
very  slight. 

— A.  A — 

Answer  to  puzzle  on  Editorial  page: 

Wild  ducks  fly  south  in  the  fall  be¬ 
cause  it’s  too  darn  far  to  walk. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

HALLCROSS  Pullets 

WiU  Outlay  PUREBRED  PULLETS 

Since  the  Spring  of  1935  We  have 
been  Preaching  Constantly  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Our  Crossbreds  for  More  Eco¬ 
nomical  Production  of  Market  Eggs. 

In  every  test  these  pullets  have  been  put  to,  they  have  won  out. 
We  compared  their  production '  with  purebreds  in  some  Home 
Egg  Laying  Contests  the  same  year;  we  entered  them  in  4  Offi¬ 
cial  Laying  Tests,  they  have  made  good  in  the  hands  of  market 
egg  specialists.  Our  sales  of  these  pullets  are  increasing  rapidly. 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  “Once  tried,  always  used.” 

Here  is  a  lettter  from  one  of  these  market  egg  specialists  that 
tells  the  story  pretty  well: — 


December  17,  1940 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  placing  our  order  for  11,000  Hallcross  Pullet  chicks, 
which  will  make  our  7th  consecutive  yearly  order  from  Hall 
Bros.  Hatchery. 

We  wholesale  our  entire  output  of  eggs.  This  necessitates 
the  purchasing  of  good  chicks  from  good  strains,  and  we  have 
found  that  Hall  Brothers  chicks  fulfill  our  requirements  of  a 
good  chick,  which  are:  low  mortality,  rapid  and  even  develop¬ 
ment,  early  sexual  maturity,  and  intensity  and  persistency  in 
egg  production. 

Our  flock  average,  based  on  the  original  amount  of  birds 
placed  in  the  laying  houses  from  the  summer  range,  is  190  eggs 
per  bird. 

As  to  size  of  egg:  the  Hallcross  pullets  we  keep  lay  over 
75%  Specials  after  being  in  production  only  2)/^  months. 

Our  baby  chick  mortality  is  2%,  and  the  mortality  in  the 
mature  birds  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent. 

I  feel  that  a  hatchery  is  made  up  of  not  only  eggs  and 
machines,  but  of  the  people  who  operate  it.  I  know  that  I  can 
rely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  Hall  Brothers  Hatchery  to  give 
us  a  chick  that  will  stand  up  and  produce  the  goods. 

(Signed)  A.  G. 

(name  and  address  on  request) 


QUALITY  chicks  since  1911.  “Never  a  week  without  a  hatch” 
sinde  1927.  Pullorum  free  by  State  test  since  1927.  Over  59 
million  chicks  in  past  10  years.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery. 


for  our  brand-new-from-cover 
jp  [  J  to-cover  1941  catalog  which 
w  ■■bIw  Wm  gives  figures  that  back  up  the 
statement  made  at  the  top  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  also  contains  a  lot  of  other  good 
information.  We  are  sure  you  will  find  it 
interesting.  A  copy  is  waiting  for  your  ad¬ 
dress  —  please  send  it  to  us. 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc., 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckis. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar,  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng,  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

B. &W.  Kox,  B.  LReds.  Eox-RedCr.  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . -  9.00  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $6.-100:  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photas  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 


MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Mammoth  nekin  and  runner  ducklings. 
Excellent  breeding.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  N. Collins,  N.Y. 
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canton,  flat  or  crepe-de-chine,  with  black 
and  navy  faille  and  bengaline  for  suits, 
redingotes  and  ensembles.  White  lingerie 
trims  are  ideal  for  these  materials.  Dots 
in  all  kinds  of  arrangements  keep  up  the 
good  old  American  custom  of  featuring  dots 
for  springtime.  They  appear  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  variety  of  fabrics  for  both  day¬ 
time  and  evening  wear.  Prints  are  quite 
distinctive  this  spring,  being  more  lavish 
and  showing  a  very  skillful  use  of  color. 
Black  and  pink  shaded  with  gray,  a  gray 
ground  with  tiny  multi-colored  flowers  in¬ 
terspersed  with  white  lily  of  the  valley,  a 
bright  green  and  white  in  one  of  the  larger 
spaced  prints — these  fabrics  give  a  hint  as 
to  the  treatment  of  prints  this  season. 
Many  fabrics  are  twins,  matching  a  crepe 
with  a  sheer. 

Neckwear  offers  one  opportunity  for 
varying  the  basic  dress  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  quite  popular  this  spring.  Blouses 
vary  from  the  dainty  and  delicate  chiffons 
and  batistes  to  the  more  practical  cham- 
bray,  striped  and  plain  crepe  shirts. 
Nautical  treatment  is  much  in  vogue  on 
blouse,  shirtwaist  dresses  and  play  clothes 
of  all  kinds. 

The  backward  movement  is  important  in 
hats.  The  pompadour  is  responsible  for 
this  style  which  is  jauntily  becoming  to 
.  youthful  faces.  The 

,  conservative  older 

woman  will  continue 
to  favor  the  tilted 
forward  hat  which 
is  decidedly  more 
becoming  to  her. 
The  way  the  hat  is 
worn  is  important. 

{Continued  on  op¬ 
posite  page) 
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LL  NATURE  will  soon  be  joyfully 
"  •  wearing  Spring’s  colors,  each  tree 

and  flower  and  bush  dressed  in  its 
best.  So  it’s  no  wonder  that  we  humans 
cannot  wait  to  shed  our  winter  clothes  and 
to  don  “something  new.” 

This  Spring’s  assortment  of  fashions  are 
so  gay  and  perky  and  easy  to  make  that 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  anyone  not 
having  a  stunning  outfit.  Coats  give  the 
cue  to  the  new  silhouette  which  has  a  long¬ 
er,  slimmer,  straighter  look.  Shoulders  are 
quite  subdued,  and  there  is  an  easier  soft¬ 
ness  in  the  dressy  coats.  The  fabrics  used 
in  dressy  coats  are  the  twills,  crepes  and 
reps,  while  for  casual  coats,  monotoned  and 
patterned  tweeds  have  interesting  nubbed 
surfaces  and  soft  finishes  which  keep  them 
from  being  the  strictly  sports  type. 

The  reefer  is  the  most  favored  type,  with 
boxcoats  less  popular.  Sports  coats  are 
less  bulky  and  are  straighter.  There  is 
very  little  fur  on  the  new  coats.  Popular 
colors  are  in  this  order,  black,  navy,  the 
blues  and  beige.  Later  on  pastels  will  be 
prominent  for  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  wear. 

Suits  are  softer  looking.  Jackets  average 
24"  to  25"  in  length,  some  longer  and  some 
shorter.  Many  suit  skirts  have  inverted  28^0 
pleats;  others  have  the  unpressed  pleats. 

Tailored  dresses  show  softening  influences 
without  effecting  any  extreme  changes. 

There  is  a  softer  fullness  in  bodices  with 
supple  waistlines  and  slimmer  skirts.  Many 
of  the  shirtwaist  types  are  softened  with 
pleats  while  the  basic  type  dresses  are 
slimmer  and  softer  in  feeling  than  the 
tailored  types.  The  basic  type  dress  with 
several  changes  of  accessories  for  variety’s 
sake  and  the  tailored  dress  are  used  far 
more  by  the  busy  modern  woman  than  a 
really  dressy  dress.  She  finds  too  that  a 
basic  dress  with  a  jacket  fills  a  great  many 
of  her  needs.  This  jacket  may  be  bolero, 
hip  length  or  full  length. 

Materials  for  dresses  feature  dull  finished 
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See  opposite  page  for  de¬ 
tails  of  above  patterns. 
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With  Embroidery  Pattern  No.  E11207,  a 
woman  with  the  urge  to  embroider  a  littie 
can  decorate  her  own  jacket  or  blouse, 
middies  for  the  youngsters  or  anything 
else  which  seems  to  call  for  a  little  ex¬ 
pression  of  patriotism.  Beside  four  nau¬ 
tical  and  two  eagle  emblems  it  Includes 
several  monogram  frames  and  various 
other  symbols. 

TO  ORDER  this  pattern,  send  lOe  to: 
Embroidery  Department,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Enclose  12c  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book. 


Joiii  Spring’s  Parade 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

The  pompadour  types  sit  frankly  back 
on  the  hairline  and  reveal  the  pompa¬ 
dour.  The  covered  back  types  give  a 
backward  slant  to  many  forward  tilted 
turbans,  berets  and  hat  types  with 
wide,  flattering  brims.  The  straight 
types  sit  level  on  the  head;  in  this 
group  are  sailors  and  berets.  There 
are  many  types  of  sailors — with  rolled 
edges,  straight  medium  brim,  wide 
brim,  Homburg  and  Gibson  Girl.  Then 
there  are  the  bonnets  just  to  keep 
[women  looking  feminine. 

Gloves  are  the  simple  pull-on  types— 
no  show-offs  this  season.  Glove  colors 
are  white,  black,  navy  and  beige.  Glove 
material  ia  chiefly  fabric. 

A  spring  dress  looks  really  springy 
if  it  is  a  redingote— even  a  simulated 
one.  No.  3233,  made  of  black  or  navy 
and  with  colorful  print  inserts  is  most 
flattering  for  a  mature  figure. 

The  shirtwaist  dress  takes  on  a  1941 


look  if  made  of  gay  stripes,  cleverly 
handled  to  give  variety.  No.  2824  pro¬ 
vides  such  interest  with  novel  pockets 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  This  pat¬ 
tern  leads  a  double  life  in  that  it  may 
also  be  made  as  separate  blouse  and 
skirt. 

The  tailored  spring  suit  is  a  classic. 
No.  2580  with  its  jaunty  nautical  trim 
on  the  sleeve  takes  the  12  to  20  figure 
practically  any  place  she  wants  to  go 
except  for  really  formal  occasions.  A 
woman  with  any  ingenuity  can  top  off 
this  outfit  with  the  clever  little  hat 
shown  in  No.  3425. 

The  tailored  frock  set  off  by  buttons 
down  the  front  is  one  of  the  busy 
woman’s  indispensables.  No.  2787 
lends  itself  to  interpretation  in  one  of 
the  heavier  crepes,  dark  or  pastel  in 
color.  A  distinctive  touch  is  given  by 
means  of  buttons  and  emblem. 

The  young  girl’s  wardrobe  is  served 
admirably  by  the  jacket  costume.  No. 
2791  includes  a  jumper,  blouse  and 
jacket,  a  combination  with  wonderful 
possibilities  for  matching  or  contrast¬ 
ing.  The  hat.  No.  3447,  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  completing  this  youth¬ 
ful  and  attractive  outfit. 

That  highly  desirable  basic  dress 
with  bolero  is  represented  in  No.  2803. 
This  outfit  and  a  change  of  accessories 


make  a  wonderful  spring  and  early 
summer  costume. 

The  figure  of  the  growing  girl  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  jumper  type  of  dress 
along  princess  lines.  No.  2840  is  just 
such  a  dress.  Make  up  several  blouses 
of  different  materials  and  colors  and 
daughter  will  have  an  outfit  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  her  taste. 

The  child  of  the  family  has  a  cun¬ 
ning  outfit  in  No.  2823  which  includes 
a  well  cut  coat  and  a  self-help  dress. 
Both  are  easy  to  make. 

The  blouse  problem  is  met  in  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  3269  which  may  be  made  up 
in  three  different  ways,  either  frilly,  or 
just  plain. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Material 
Requirements 

Simulated  Redingote  No.  3233:  Sizes  36  to 
50.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
fabric,  1  yard  39-inch  contrasting.  Hat 
and  ba^  pattern  No.  3425,  one  size,  must 
be  ordered  separately. 

Striped  Dress  No.  2824:  Sizes  14  to  48. 
Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric. 
Suit  No.  2580;  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
requires  1%  yards  of  54-inch  fabric,  2 
yards  35-inch  lining,  for  jacket;  1%  yards 
54-inch  fabric  for  skirt  with  or  without 
suspender  straps.  Hat  Pattern  No.  3425, 
one  size,  adaptable  to  any  headsize,  and 
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Emblem  Pattern  No.  11207,  must  be  order¬ 
ed  separately, 

Button-Front  Frock  No.  2787:  Sizes  16  to 
52.  Size  36  requires  4  yards  of  39-inch 
fabric.  Hat  Pattern  No.  2793,  one  size, 
adaptable  to  any  headsize,  and  Emblem 
Pattern  No.  11207,  must  be  ordered  sep¬ 
arately. 

Girl’s  Suit  No.  2791:  Sizes  4  to  14.  Size  8 
requires  1  yard  of  39-inch  fabric  for 
blouse ;  %  yard  54-inch  each  for  jacket  and 
jumper.  Hat  Pattern  No.  3447,  sizes  2  to 
10  years,  must  be  ordered  separately. 
Dress  and  Bolero  No.  2803:  Sizes  16  to  50. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  fab¬ 
ric  for  dress;  1%  yards  for  bolero. 

Blouse  and  Jumper  No.  2840:  Sizes  4  to  14. 
Size  8  requires  lYs  yards  of  35-inch  fabric 
for  blouse;  1%  yards  for  jumper. 

Child’s  Ensemble  No.  2823:  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric, 
%  yard  contrasting,  for  dress ;  1%  yards 
54-inch  fabric,  1%  yards  35-inch  lining 
for  coat. 

Blouse  Pattern  No.  3269:  Sizes  12  to  42. 
Size  36  requires  1%  yards  of  35-inch  fab¬ 
ric,  5%  yards  ruffling,  for  short  sleeved 
blouse ;  2  yards  39-inch  for  long  sleeved 
jacket. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  number  and  size  clearly  and  enclose 
15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  Spring  Fashion  Book. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ENJOY 
REAL  HEATING  COMFORT 


FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $ 


No  Payments  until 

OCTOBERl 
3  Years  to  Pay 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  modern 
Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  now — this  winter — and 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  a  penny  until  October!  Think  what 
this  means  —  a  warm  comfortable  home  this  year  and  for 
years  to  come!  You  can  install  radiator  heat  for  as  low  as 
$10  a  month  and  take  as  long  as  3  years  to  pay! 

BURN  COAL,  OIL  or  WOOD 


A  MONTH 

WITH  THE 
UTICA  SIMPLtflEO 
PAYMENT  PLAN! 


With  a  modern  Utica  Radiator  Heating 
System  you  can  burn  coal,  oil  or  wood 
with  equal  efficiency.  ...  Our  trained 
Authorized  UTICA  Dealers  offer  you  a 
free  analysis  of  YOUR  heating  problem 
without  obligation! 


UTICA  Red  Square  Boilers 
are  efficient  and  economicdL 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE  ~  Mail  Coupon 


PLUS  THIS 

GUARANTEE 

This  bond  is  your  assurance  that 
the  materials  are  highest  quality 
and  that  your  heating  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  accordance  with  the  best 
installation  practice. 


Authorized 
UTICA  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


PASTE 
ON 

PENNY 
POSTCARD 


I  ui 

■  De 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP. 

Dept.  A-4,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  nearest  Authdrized  Utica  Dealer 
give  me  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating 
System.  It  is  understood  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . . . 


Address  , 


City. 


. State . . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 
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The  Silver  Bugle 

(Editor’s  Note  :  This  story  was  first 
published  in  the  Youth’s  Companion  in 


1896.) 

Locked  up  in  a  cabinet  of  the  high 
school  building  in  a  town  in  New 
Hampshire  is  a  silver  bugle,  connected 
with  which  there  is  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory. 

It  was  offered  a  winter  or  two  ago  as 
a  prize  to  the  winner  of  a  snowshoe 
race,  the  competitors  to  be  high  school 
boys  and  girls,  if  any  girls  wished  to 
compete.  The  person  who  offered  the 
prize  had  lived  in  the  town  when  a  boy, 
and  had  evidently  walked  on  snowshoes 
in  the  vicinity.  Afterward  he  had  re¬ 
moved  to  one  of  the  western  territories, 
where  he  became  wealthy  from  silver 
mining. 

Perhaps  because  he  believed  in  the 
white  metal;  perhaps  because  he  had 
more  silver  from  his  mines  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with;  or  perchance 
from  recollections  of  the  old  school 
where  he  had  once  passed  happy  days; 
or  it  may  be  purely  from  love  of  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  he  had  this  handsome  silver 
bugle  made  and  sent  East  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  as  above  mentioned. 

The  letter  that  accompanied  the 
bugle  gave  evidence  that  although  the 
writer  had  not  revisited  the  town  in 
twenty  years,  he  yet  remembered  the 
locality  about  the  old  academy  building 
— now  the  high  school- — perfectly  well. 
He  specified  definitely  the  course  over 
which  the  race  might  take  place  —  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
which  would  prove  a  good  test  both  of 
skill  and  endurance.  He  advised  the 
contestants  to  make  the  trial  on  snow 
about  three  feet  in  depth  on  a  level,  and 
the  closing  words  of  the  letter  were  as 
follows : 

“Any  kind  of  snowshoe  can  be  used 
that  the  competitors  may  choose  — 
Indian,  Canadian,  Yankee  or  Nor¬ 
wegian  skees.  A  fair  field,  fair  play, 
no  handicaps,  and  the  silver  bugle  to 
the  one  who  gets  there.’’ 

Eleven  boys  from  all  the  classes  and 
three  girls  at  length  decided  they  would 
compete  for  the  prize.  The  girls  did 
not  expect  to  win  it,  but  entered  for 
the  race,  they  said,  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  offer,  and  the  frank, 
fair  manner  in  which  the  contest  had 
been  opened  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

There  are  always  leaders  in  every 
school  —  that  is  to  say,  some  who  are 
taller,  stronger,  more  agile  or  keener 
witted  than  the  others;  and  although 
eleven  boys  had  determined  to  compete, 
it  was  known  that  Alfred  Liscomb, 
Payson  Morrill  and  Lincoln  Fairbanks 
were  the  three  competitors  one  of 
whom  would  probably  win.  But  nearly 
all  the  boys  were  practicing  with  snow- 
shoes,  after  a  foot  of  snow  came,  and 
the  whole  country  about  the  school- 
house  was  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
snowshoe  tracks. 

It  was  soon  rumored  that  Ella  Fair¬ 
banks,  Lincoln’s  sister,  could  run 
nearly  or  quite  as  fast  as  her  brother; 
and  also  that  Editha  Oliver,  who  had 
sent  to  her  cousin  in  Minneapolis  for  a 
pair  of  skees,  bade  fair  to  be  a  serious 
rival.  Some  said  that  she  would  win 
if  the  race  were  run  on  a  slight  snow 
crust,  for  her  skees  were  six  feet  long, 
more  like  skates  than  snowshoes. 

Most  of  the  competitors  had  chosen 
the  common  snowshoe,  such  as  are  pur¬ 
chased  of  Canadian  makers,  having 
light  ash  bows,  rather  narrow,  and  a 
web  of  caribou  green  hide  woven  in 
basket  fashion,  but  very  stiff  and  close. 
In  reality  there  is  nothing  much  better 
for  all  sorts  of  travel  on  snow. 

A  little  fellow  named  Otis  Nutt  talk¬ 
ed  of  competing,  and  thereby  furnish¬ 
ed  much  free  fun  to  the  others.  He 
was  but  fourteen  and  unusually  small, 
although  bright  and  strong.  So  short 
of  stature  was  he  that  the  others  chaf¬ 


fed  him  and  drew  comic  pictures  of 
him  on  enormous  snowshoes.  But  no 
one  had  ever  seen  him  on  snowshoes, 
and  it  was  doubted  if  he  possessed  a 
pair. 

“Bought  your  ‘shoes’  yet,  Otis?’’  was 
the  salutation  he  heard  very  often 
throughout  the  month  of  January.  ’  “It’s 
most  time  to  make  a  trial  trip.’’ 

“Don’t  fret  about  it.  I  shall  be  on 
hand  when  the  race  is  called,’’  he  re¬ 
plied. 

He  seemed  confident,  and  they  could 
not  make  him  out  exactly.  In  fact. 


By  C.  A.  STEPHENS 


none  of  the  others  learned  what  his 
scheme  was  till  the  morning  of  the 
race. 

The  truth  was  that  Otis  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  novel  idea  and  had  it  well  in 
hand,  but  he  had  no  notion  of  giving 
it  to  the  school  until  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  came.  He  was  something  of  a 
genius  in  his  way. 

The  schoolmaster  at  L.,  Mr.  Lap- 
ham,  by  the  terms  of  the  offer  had 
been  made  the  umpire  and  judge  of 
the  race.  He  was  recently  graduated 
from  college  and  took  an  interest  in 
athletics.  He  finally  called  the  race  for 
Saturday,  February  16,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  snow  then  fulfilling 
the  required  conditions.  Not  only  the 
entire  school,  but  nearly  everybody  in 
the  village  was  present  to  see  the  fun. 

The  competitors  arrived  one  after 
another,  or  in  little  groups,  with  their 
snowshoes  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
the  boys  in  white  sweaters,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  wearing  knit  toboggan 
caps  in  red,  blue  or  white,  and  knit 
woolen  gloves.  Alfred,  Lincoln  and 
Payson  were  particularly  gay,  although 
the  chief  interest  of  the  spectators  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  centered  in  Editha  Oliver 
and  her  long  skees. 

“Now  are  you  all  here  and  ready?’’ 
Master  Lapham  called  out  at  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  nine.  “If  so,  begin  to  get  your 


places  along  that  line  drawn  on  the 
snow  in  front  of  the  ash  tree.” 

“Otis  hasn’t  come  yet,”  someone  ex¬ 
claimed;  and  there  was  a  laugh. 

“He  should  be  here,  if  he  intends  to 
enter  the  race,”  observed  the  Master. 
“The  wbrd  ‘Go’  will  be  given  at  nine 
sharp. 

“Well  —  but  here  he  comes!”  shout¬ 
ed  several  voices  from  the  rear  of  the 
crowd.  “What  in  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness!  What’s  he  —  why,  he’s  on  a 
bicycle!  It’s  a  bicycle  with  a  snow- 
shoe  tire!”  and  with  a  shout  and  a 
laugh  the  crowd  parted  to  let  Otis 
ride  through. 

He  came  up  to  the  line,  jumped  off, 
and  stood  without  speaking  or  looking 
to  right  or  left.  He  had  altered  the 
frame  of  an  old-fashioned  bicycle,  and 
replaced  the  tires  with  two  broad  fel¬ 
loes  made  each  of  two  parallel  strips  of 
ash,  like  snowshoes,  and  webbed  with 
green  hide.  Each,  in  fact  was  a 
species  of  snowshoe  about  five  inches 
wide  by  seven  feet  in  length,  bent 
around  the  wheel  and  made  fast  to  the 
felloe. 

The  spectators  gathered  about,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  odd  contrivance,  laughing 
and  applauding  it. 

“What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  call 
that,  Otis?”  demanded  Master  Lap- 
hani. 

“A  Yankee  snowshoe,  sir,”  replied 
the  young  inventor. 

“Do  you  propose  to  use  it  in  the 
race?” 

“Sure.” 

“That’s  no  snowshoe!”  cried  several 
of  the  competitors.  “This  is  a  snow- 
shoe  race.” 

“That  is  a  snowshoe  and  a  very  good 
one,  I  think,”  replied  Otis,  stoutly.  “I 
invented  it,  and  I  have  named  it.  I  call 
it  the  ‘Yankee  snowshoe.’  ” 

There  were  many  voices  raised  in 
dissent.  . 

The  master  stood  looking  at  the  in¬ 
vention  in  some  perplexity. 

“I  don’t  think  that  is  a  snowshoe,” 
said  Editha,  thoughtfully. 

“Well,  I  do,”  said  Ella  Fairbanks. 
“The  offer  says,  ‘any  kind  of  snow- 
shoe.’  ” 

“That  is  so!”  crie^  members  of  the 
spectators.  “Give  him  a  show!  Let 
Otis  in!” 

The  master  still  appeared  to  be  in 


AS  I  WAS  sayin’  to  my  wife, 

.of  all  the  wondrous  things 
in  life  that  make  things  pleas¬ 
ant  on  the  farm  and  lighten 
work  on  back  and  arm,  electric 
current  is  the  best.  It  sure 
has  given  us  a  rest  from  turn¬ 
in’  cranks ;  my  boyhood  was 
just  one  bad  dream  of  cranks, 
because  between  the  grindstone 
and  the  churn,  it  alius  was  my 
job  to  turn  them  cranks  with 
which  the  farms  abound,  with 
boys  to  .turn  ’em  round  and 
round.  But  now  them  days 
are  gone,  instead,  we  push  a 
button  overhead  and  motors 
pump  and  wash  and  churn  and 
there  ain’t  no  more  cranks  to 
turn.  Now  life’s  worth  while, 
when  most  our  toil  is  squirtin’ 
on  a  little  oil  and  watchin’ 
motors  work  while  we  can  just 
enjoy  ourselves,  by  gee. 

We  used  to  stub  our  toes  and 
bark  our  shins,  a-workin’  in 
the  dark,  a-doin’  chores  by 
lantern  light.  Them  lanterns 
alius  was  a  sight,  they’d  puff 
and  smoke  and  git  so  dim  you 
couldn’t  hardly  see  a  glim. 

You  couldn’t  see  a  thing,  because,  to  find  out  where  the  lantern  was  you’d 
have  to  strike  a  match,  at  night  you  couldn’t  see  that  lantern  light  from 
cow  to  cow,  you  might  as  well  have  gone  by  feel,  you  couldn’t  tell  which  cow 
you’d  milked,  you’d  stumble  round,  and  some  of  them  you  never  found.  But 
now  the  barn  is  light  as  day,  you  do  the  chores  and  pitch  down  the  hay  as 
well  by  night  time  as  at  noon,  and  git  your  work  done  half  as  soon.  In  less 
than  half  the  time  of  yore  you  are  all  through  with  ev’ry  chore,  and  then 
when  you  sit  down  to  read  the  light’s  so  good  you  hardly  need  your  spectacles, 
their  ain’t  a  thing  I’d  trade  that  current  for,  by  jing. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

Thoughts  are  seeds  that  germinate 
And  grow  to  words  that  spread. 
Filling  the  world  with  harmony 
Or  else  with  fear  and  dread. 

Thoughts  are  seeds  with  fairy  wings 
That  fiy  beyond  our  ken. 

And  when  we  scatter  angry  ones 
They  hurt  the  souls  of  men. 

Thoughts  are  seeds  that  come  at  will. 
At  will  we  let  them  go. 

When  only  loving  ones  are  loosed, 
God’s  fields  of  peace  will  grow. 

- — Nan  Clifford, 

1131  Park  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


doubt,  but  at  length  laughed  and  said, 
“Take  your  place  on  the  line  then, 
Otis.  Nine  o’clock  lacking  one  min¬ 
ute.  Line  out  and  stand  ready  for  the 
word.  I  shall  count  the  last  three  sec¬ 
onds  aloud,  and  then  shout  ‘Go!’  ” 

At  the  word,  Otis  Nutt  fell  behind, 
for  he  did  not  mount  till  the  others 
started..  Away  they  all  went  at  a  lope, 
but  they  did  not  long  lead,  although 
Nutt  at  first  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry, 
and  only  followed  close  in  the  wake 
of  the  rest. 

The  spectators  were  not  slow  in 
forming  their  opinions,  however.  “He’s 
loafing,”  several  said.  “He’s  nursing 
himself.  Three  to  one  on  Otis  Nutt!” 

Otis  kept  a  few  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  rest  all  the  way  along  the  inter¬ 
vale  to  where  the  ascent  of  the  hillside 
began,  and  then  slowly  mounted  the 
slope  with  all  of  them  still  leading 
him  a  little  till  the  top  of  the  ridge 
was  reached.  Then,  apparently  with¬ 
out  effort,  he  shot  past  them  down  to 
the  meadow  on  the  brook,  where  again 
he  slackened  speed,  but  kept  about  a 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  all  the  others 
along  the  meadow  and  across  the  field 
in  the  rear  of  the  cemetery. 

It  was  a  queer  spectacle  to  see  them 
coming  up  to  the  goal  at  the  ash  tree, 
where  the  bugle  hung,  all  hard-work¬ 
ed,  very  warm,  and  doing  their  best — 
except  Otis  Nutt,  who  was  trundling 
leisurely  along  over  the  snow  fully 
thirty  yards  ahead!  The  crowd  of 
lookers-on  laughed,  chaffed  and  hurrah¬ 
ed  for  Otis  and  his  Yankee  snowshoes. 

But  it  had  been  a  very  temper-try¬ 
ing  race  for  Alfred,  Lincoln  and  Pay- 
son  Morrill.  They  arrived  at  the  goal 
very  hot  and  vastly  excited. 

“  ’Tis  no  fair  thing!”  they  all  three 
shouted  as  soon  as  they  could  recover 
sufficient  breath. 

The  three  girls,  who  had  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  win,  but  who  arrived  not  much 
in  the  rear  of  the  boys,  merely  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  uproar. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  angry  and 
quite  riotous.  Observing  the  extent  of 
the  dissatisfaction  and  feeling  still  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  the  status  of  Nutt’s 
“Yankee  snowshoe,”  the  master  defer¬ 
red  a  declaration  of  the  result  of  the 
race. 

As  for  Otis,  he  did  but  little  talking 
and  remained  quiet,  but  others  made  up 
for  his  reticence.  The  whole  village 
rang  with  the  matter.  Noisy  discus¬ 
sions  burst  forth  at  the  post  office,  at 
the  railway  station  and  at  the  stores. 

The  master  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
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dilemma.  Having  admitted  Otis  to 
competition,  he  could  scarcely  do  other¬ 
wise  than  give  him  the  race.  Yet  as 
hard  feeling  bade  fair  to  result,  he  call¬ 
ed  a  meeting  of  the  school  and  advo¬ 
cated  submitting  the  question  to  their 
western  patron  who  had  offered  the 
prize. 

The  school  voted  yes  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  A  letter  was  accordingly  written 
to  him,  and  a  drawing  of  Otis’  “Yankee 
snowshoe”  was  inclosed  for  his  inspec¬ 
tion. 

They  obtained  but  little  satisfaction 
from  this  source,  however.  Their  west¬ 
ern  friend  was  evidently  a  thorough 
believer  in  republican  institutions.  He 
at  once  wired  as  follows: 

“Should  call  it  a  very  clever  device. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it,  personally, 


“OLD  SQUIRE”  STORIES 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  read  apd  preserve  more  of 
the  Old  Squire  Stories  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  ten  volumes 
are  available  at  the  Old  Squire’s 
Bookstore,  Stow,  Massachusetts. 
The  price  is  $1.50  each  and  the 
titles  are:  “When  Life  Was 
Young,”  “A  Great  Year  of  Our 
Lives,”  “A  Busy  Year  at  the 
Old  Squire’s,”  “Molly’s  Baby,” 
“My  Folks  in  Maine,”  “Haps  and 
Mishaps,”  “Stories  of  My  Home 
Folks,”  “Andros  Island  and  Other 
Stories,”  “Katahdin  Camps,”  and 
“Wildwood  Romance.” 


but  decline  to  dictate  to  the  umpire. 
Would  advise  to  discuss  it  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  school  lyceum  —  for  of 
course  you  have  one — and  abide  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  high  school.” 

An  exciting  meeting  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram,  after  school 
hours  that  night.  It  was  finally  voted 
to  discuss  the  question  in  lyceum  as 
advised,  and  the  committee  on  pro¬ 
gramme  cast  the  question  in  the  form 
of  the  following  resolve,  viz.: 

“Resolved  that  in  the  late  snowshoe 
contest  for  the  prize  of  a  silver  bugle, 
no  form  or  adaptation  of  a  bicycle 
could  properly  have  been  admitted  as  a 


snowshoe.” 

There  had  never  been  so  animated  a 
lyceum  in  the  L.  school  building  before 
as  that  which  came  off  the  following 
Saturday  evening.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  village  was  present,  and 
the  room  was  inadequate  to  seat  or  to 
contain  the  throng.  No  competitor  in  the 
race  had  been  chosen  as  a  disputant  by 
the  committee,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
question  been  declared  “open  to  the 
house,”  than  the  chairman  found  him¬ 
self  pressed  for  recognition  on  all  sides 
by  would-be  speakers. 

The  burden  of  contention  by  the 
negative  was  that  a  bicycle,  being  a 
wheeled  vehicle,  could  in  no  proper 
sense  be  regarded  as  a  “shoe.” 

The  affirmative  as  stoutly  contended 
that  Otis’  invention  was  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  ordinary  snowshoe 
to  the  tire  of  a  bicycle,  and  that  no 
bar  existed  in  the  offer  to  such  appli¬ 
cation.  The  invention,  they  asserted, 
was  to  the  snowshoe  what  the  sewing 
machine  was  to  the  needle — although 
the  needle  had  been  attached  to  wheels, 
it  was  none  the  less  a  contrivance  for 
sewing.  This  point  was  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  audience. 

The  audience,  however,  had  no  right 
to  vote  on  the  question,  and  when, 
amidst  much  excitement,  the  list  of 
students’  names  was  called,  the  result 
was  found  to  be  a  tie  vote.  A  second 
polling  of  the  school  failed  to  break 
the  deadlock,  and  the  lyceum  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

Perceiving  that  public  feeling  was 
waxing  hot,  and  that  actual  disturb¬ 
ance  might  ensue  if  a  second  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  were  permitted. 
Master  Lapham  locked  the  bugle  up 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  post¬ 
poning  the  decision  indefinitely,  or  at 
least  until  greater  light  could  be  shed 
on  the  subject. 

And  that  is  how  the  matter  stands 
at  present. 

Master  Lapham  frankly  admits  that 
he  has  shirked  his  duty  as  umpire — 
for  peace’s  sake. 

Their  western  patron  has  written  of 
late  to  Otis  Nutt,  to  say  that  if  he  will 
come  West  and  begin  the  manufacture 
of  his  snowshoe  bicycle,  it  is  possible 
the  cowboys  and  hunters  would  make 
use  of  them. 


Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


gone  and  so  were  the  men  who  held 
them,  captured  by  the  Johnnies,  who 
had  cut  in  from  the  rear.  The  com¬ 
rade  who  had  traded  places  with  Dad 
went  to  Andersonville  Prison,  from 
which  he  never  returned. 

I  pause  to  speculate  upon  the  irony 
of  fate  which  permits  the  man  who 
went  into  the  battle  to  live  to  tell  the 
story,  but  not  the  man  who  would 
avoid  danger  by  staying  behind.  I 
speculate,  too,  on  how  our  fate  often 
rests  on  little  things  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.  Had  Dad  not  traded  places  with 
his  comrade,  I  wouldn’t  be  writing  this 
story. 

Well,  it’s  a  far  cry  from  years  of 


excitement  and  almost  constant  fight¬ 
ing  to  the  dull  job  of  making  a  living 
on  a  lonesome  hill  farm.  Dad  came 
back  after  four  years  of  it,  married, 
and  settled  down,  if  a  man  ever  really 
settles  down  at  heart  after  such  a  ter¬ 
rific  experience.  Thousands  of  those 
young  soldiers,  both  Northerners  and 
Southerners,  migrated  to  the  cities  or 
to  continue  their  adventures  in  the 
great  wild  West.  Custer,  Dad’s  com¬ 
mander,  went  West  to  fight  Indians, 
and  he  and  his  command  were  entirely 
wiped  out  by  the  Sioux  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  Here  again  fate  intervened. 
Dad  might  have  gone  there,  and  if  he 
had  there  would  have  been  no  world 
for  me.  Now,  Partner,  don’t  you  dare 
say  that  that  probably  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  the  world! 

But  Dad  came  back  to  farm,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  what  must  have 
been  his  thoughts  as  he  wrestled  with 
the  stony  soil  or  with  the  big  dairy 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  living.  On  the 
anniversary  of  some  great  fight  in 
which  he  had  participated,  he  must  oc¬ 
casionally  have  paused  from  his  labors 
to  look  across  the  blue  haze  of  the 
hills  and  dream  of  adventures  long 
since  gone.  And  as  he  sat  on  the  farm 
house  porch  at  night  after  the  day’s 
wprk,  and  listened  to  the  whippoorwills 
down  in  the  swamp  across  the  creek,  in 
memory  he  must  have  travelled  back¬ 
wards  to  hear  again  the  voices  of  old 
comrades  raised  in  the  shouting  and 
tumult  of  battle,  and  heard  again  the 
roaring  hoof  beats  of  a  cavalry  charge. 


Get  Right  After 
Miseries  of  Colds 

THIS  IMPROVED  VICKS  WAY 


If  you  are  suffering  with  a  mean  cold 
— get  after  discomforts  and  misery 
the  improved  Vicks  way— with  a 
"VapoRub  Massage”.  Then  notice 
how  fast  relief  comes. 

With  this  MORE  THOROUGH  treat¬ 
ment  (perfected  by  Vicks  staff  of 
Doctors)  the  poultice-and-vapor  action 
of  Vicks  VapoRub  more  effectively . . . 

PENETRATES  irritated 
air  passages  with 
soothing  medicinal 
vapors,  inhaled 
deeply  with  every 
breath. 

STIMULATES  chest 
and  back  like  an 
old  -  fashioned 
warming  poultice 
or  plaster. 


TO  GET  a  “VapoRub  Massage”  with 
all  its  benefits — massage  VapoRub  for 
3  minutes  on  IMPORTANT  RIB-AREA 
OF  BAGK  as  well  as  the  throat  and 
chest — spread  a  thick  layer  on  the 
chest  and  cover  with  a  warmed  cloth. 

When  you  see — and  enjoy — the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  “VapoRub  Massage’* 
treatment  you  should  understand  why 
so  many  folks  now  depend  on  it  to  re¬ 
lieve  misery — ease  bronchial  irritation 
and  coughing,  help  break  up  local  con¬ 
gestion  in  upper  air  passages,  relieve 
muscular  soreness  and  tightness. 

REMEMBER  THIS  ...  Be  Sure  to  use 
time-tested  Vicks  VapoRub— the  same 
Vicks  VapoRub  that  is  today  a  family 
standby  in  millions  of  homes. 


For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Heme  Mixture 

Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
every  year,  because  it  makes  such  a 
dependable,  effective  remedy  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a 
child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  compound  containing  Norway 
Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  remedy,  very  effective  and  quick¬ 
acting,  and  you  get  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  is  very  pleasant  in  taste. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  re¬ 
lief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the 
air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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NEW  PATTERNS 
NEW  COLORS 


Bring  Spring  right  into  the  house. 
Help  your  home  to  be  a  nicer  place 
to  live.  Select  new  wallpaper  from 
the  wide  variety  of  modern  patterns, 
many  exclusive  colors  in  our  new  free 
catalog.  Large  samples,  unusual  bor¬ 
ders,  quality  papers;  low  wholesale 
prices. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills 
Dept.  76.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FALSE 

YEETH 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLATES.made  in  our 
own  lODoracory  irom  x,jvjrv  rersunal  impression.  WORK- 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refundad.  We  take  this  risk  on  onr  60-day  trial  oner. 


Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 


onr  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  ns  today! 

BRIGHTONoTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 

Dapt.  no  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


COLDS 

c^uickii^ 


LIQUID 
TABLETS 
SALVE 
NOSE  DROPS 
COUGH  DROPS 


Wantpri  *  Some  old  letters  with  stamps  on  are  valu- 
TT  allicu  • ,  able.  Don’t  destroy  or  remove' stamp.s  be¬ 
fore  getting  my  offer.  Only  those  used  before  1900. 
Private  collector  not  a  dealer.  Reference:  City  National 
Bank,  Gloversville.  F.  R.  ROBISON,  Robison  &  Smith, 
Laundry,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WEAR 
A  TRUSS 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

and  mail  with  name  and  address  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  71 -R,  Adams,  N.  Y.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  without  obligation  a  genuine  Trial  Offer 
and  full  particulars  of  a  simplified  method  of 
“planned'’  control  of  reducible  hernia  that  is 
bringing  new  joy,  comfort  and  freedom  to 
thousands  who  have  suffered  for  years! 
Simple  home  test  will  not  interfere  with  your 
regular  duties  in  any  way.  With  this  TRIAL 
OFFER  you  will  receive  a  FREE  TREATISE 
that  should  be  “an  eye  opener’’  to  the  most 
skeptical.  Don’t  miss  it!  Write  today. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

^  This  marvelous  appli- 
!  ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably— day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  501-C  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Howard  E.  Carter,  R.  3,  Ellsworth,  Me. 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression.  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  judge. 

CCMIl  Mn  MnMtV  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE 

OLITU  liu  ItIUIILI  Booklet  and  MaterlaL 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-CI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


|4'SS~Jrri^I  GIVEN!  1 

1 

\  A  genuine  Gene  Autry 
u  Holster  Set  and  FBEE  BING  are 
\  yours  without  cost  lor  simply  I 
selling  40  packs  American  1 
^  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  . 

\  at  10c  per  Urge  pack.  Write  | 

NOW  for  seeds.  FTIEE  SINGING  t 
ii-j/  LARIAT,  and  BIG  GIFT  B<X>K 
showing  70  prizes  to  choose 
from.  SEND  NO  MONEY -Wl  TRUST  YOU.  I/W 

.Aniericaii$eeilCD.,lnc..0iptT-25LiK2Stef,Pi.|tr 

INVENTORS 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book,  "How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion”  and  FREE  "Invention  Record"  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  cgunsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-C  Barrister  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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7i/ame*t  (leaded 

C^ct^Mo4^e4i ! 


1 


J 


Here  are  more  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  letters  which  won  prizes  in 
our  “Pin  Money’’  Contest.  If 
you  have  a  practical  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  extra  money  at  home,  write 
us  about  it.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  pay  $1.00  for  all  let¬ 
ters  received  which  we  print. 
Address  Pin  Money  Editor,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  FINE  COMBINATION 

Last  summer  I  opened  my  home  as 
an  American  Youth  Hostel.  The  re- 
s  quirements  are  elemental,  the  purpose 
'  democratic,  the  rewards  numerous  be¬ 
sides  the  small  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived.  Any  person  of  high  standards 
living  in  an  area  of  scenic  beauty  or 
historic  interest  would  be  justified  in 
considering  the  possibilitier  of  a  hostel, 
either  now  or  when  a  hostel  becomes 
possible  in  a  chain  in  her  vicinity. 

For  several  years  I  had  sought  this 
opportunity  and  am  now  thankful  for 
it.  I  had  a  rambling  farmhouse,  most 
of  which  stood  unused,  children  at  an 
age  needing  contact  with  other  young 
people  and  frequently  needing  shoes 
which  I  could  not  buy.  I  also  had  farm 
produce  to  dispose  of  in  quantities 
which  I  could  not  sell. 

Hostelers  are  young  people  of  good 
standards  who  travel  by  hikin;^'  or  bik¬ 
ing  to  see  things  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  on  a  limited  budget.  Most  of  them 
have  about  $1.00  a  day.  They  travel 
for  the  joy  of  outdoors,  of  meeting 
others  and  as  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
a  formal  education. 

Besides  getting  the  overnight  charge 
of  25c,  I  furnish  any  meal  a  hosteler 
wishes  at  25c.  If  any  wish  both  supper 
and  a  hearty  breakfast,  I  do  not  charge 
the  5c  customary  for  trifles. 

In  our  first  season  we  met  and  had 
delightful  visits  with  people  from  fif¬ 
teen  states.  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  Christian  Scientists  and  a  Quak¬ 
er.  We  feel  that  we  do  good,  our  lives 
are  enriched,  viewpoints  broadened  and 
we  have  shoes.  Isn’t  that  a  fine  com¬ 
bination  ? — Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Armstrong , 
Concord,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

A  FULL  SIZE  CANNING 
BUSINESS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  first  World 
War,  when  our  government  sent  out 
demonstrators  to  teach  women  how  to 
can  and  conserve  food,  I  was  keeping 


“Marie  Antoinette,  probably.  She 
lost  her  head,  remember?^’ 


a  grocery  store.  Having  no  clerks,  I 
was  confined  to  the  store  all  day,  every 
day,  so  could  not  attend  these  meetings 
unless  they  came  to  me.  I  suggested 
to  the  women  of  my  community  that 
they  hold  these  demonstrations  in  the 
kitchen  in  the  back  of  my  store,  in 
order  that  I  might  see  and  hear.  They 
readily  accepted  and  I  became  en- 


Mrs.  Bessie  Chase  (left)  with  one  of  the 
many  customers  who  come  to  her  “Home 
Canning-  Kitchen’’  at  East  Hampstead, 
N.  H.,  where  she  annually  cans  and  mar¬ 
kets  from  12,000  to  15,000  cans  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  relishes,  jams,  jellies,  marma¬ 
lades,  chicken  and  chicken  soup. 


thusiastic  over  the  work  and  began  to 
can  everything  available. 

The  first  year  I  offered  only  pickles 
and  relishes  for  sale,  but  every  year 
since  I  have  added  one  or  more  prod- 


PenAjcmal 


It  All  Depends 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  in  love  with  a  man 
13  years  my  senior.  I  am  25.  Do  you 
think  this  is  too  much  difference  in  age 
for  us  to  be  happy  together? — ThanJc  You. 

That  all  depends  on  your  tempera¬ 
ments.  If  they  blend  well— that  is  if 
you  both  like  the  same  things;  if  you 
can  both  bend  a  little  when  it  comes 
to  readjusting  some  of  your  set  ways, 
then  I  do  not  think  13  years  is  too 
much  difference.  At  25  you  are  not 
exactly  a  child  and  should  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself  if  this  man  is  a  con¬ 
genial  mate  for  you. 

!l:  *  * 

A  Faithless  Friend 

Dear  Lucile :  For  years  my  husband 
and  I  have  been  close  friends  with  an¬ 
other  young  couple  of  our  own  age  in  the 
community,  seeing  each  other  once  a 
week,  at  least,  taking  trips  together,  en¬ 
tertaining  each  other  on  birthdays,  etc. 
We  have  been  very  happy  together. 

Last  spring  a  couple  moved  close  by 
that  my  husband  knew.  That  is,  he  was 
raised  with  the  man,  although  he  had  not 
seen  much  of  him  since  they  were  both 
grown.  Naturally,  we  had  these  people 
over  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  introduced 
them  to  our  best  friends.  We  had  visions 
of  a  “six-some”,  instead  of  a  “four¬ 
some”  as  we  were  all  very  congenial. 

But  ...  it  turned  out  very  differently. 
What  did  our  old  tried  and  true  (we  sup¬ 
posed)  friends  do  but  appropriate  this 
new  couple,  drop  us  and  form  a  new 
“four-some”  that  left  us  out  entirely.  I 
was  never  so  surprised  or  hurt.  I  can’t 
understand  my  friend’s  actions,  at  all. 


ucts  to  my  stock,  having  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  well  over  forty  different  packs. 
As  my  canning  business  expanded  I 
was  forced  to  hire  help,  first  with  the 
canning  and  later  in  the  store.  Finally 
I  sold  the  store  and  moved  the  canning 
into  another  building  fitted  especially 
for  it.  Here  I  have  worked  ever  since. 

For  a  while  all  my  sales  were  retail, 
but  after  I  began  to  exhibit  at  fairs  I 
had  calls  for  wholesale  prices  and  sold 
to  Women’s  Food  Exchanges,  high  class 
grocery  stores,  home  food  kitchens  and 
gift  shops. 

My  annual  output  is  between  12,000 
and  15,000  jars.  Last  year  I  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  buying  the  right  type  of  glass 
jar,  so  used  some  enamel  tin  cans. 
These  proved  very  satisfactory. 

I  pack  all  kinds  of  fruit,  berries  and 
vegetables,  also  pickles,  I'elishes,  jams, 
jellies  and  marmalades. 

My  specialty  is  canned  chicken  and 
chicken  soup.  There  is  always  a  de¬ 
mand  for  these  products  and  they  can 
be  produced  all  the  year  around. 

This  work,  while  it  is  not  a  large 
paying  proposition,  has  given  me  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  myself  and  two  daughters,  and 
has  enabled  me  to  be  where  I  could 
supervise  our  home.- — Bessie  E.  Chase, 
East  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

t-  *  *  - 

CROCHETS  LACE  ON  HAND¬ 
KERCHIEFS 

We  have,  taken  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  a  long  time.  I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  it.  I  am  a  home  body  and 
love  to  make  pin  money.  This  is  what 
I  do.  I  go  to  the  “Five-and-Ten”  and 
buy  the  five-cent  linen  handkerchief 
with  narrow  edge,  and  crochet  lace  on 
them.  I  have  ten  different  patterns — 
some  have  cut  corners.  I  sell  them  for 
20c  apiece,  any  color.  I  sometimes 
give  a  friend  a  couple,  and  then  her 
friends  want  some.  In  that  way  I  get 
quite  a  few  orders,  and  have  sold  hun¬ 
dreds  of  handkerchiefs.  I  sold  a  box 
of  five  for  a  Bingo  party  last  month. 

I  also  make  hooked  rugs,  luncheon 
sets  and  buffet  sets,  and  the  money  I 
earn  comes  in  handy. — Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
'Corwin,  West  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


PnjoJde4fvi 

We  had^always  gotten  along  so  well,  but 

now  she  hardly  speaks _ to  me,  has  told 

this  new  woman  all  sorts  of  things  that 
are  not  true  and  worked  against  me  in 
all  ways  possible. 

The  new  couple  fell  for  our  old  friends, 
which  was  natural,  as  they  are  charming 
people,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
owed  us  a  certain  obligation,  inasmuch 
as  we  were  the  ones  who  knew  them 
and  who  first  cultivated  them  and  got 
them  acquainted.  That’s  beside  the  point, 
however.  What  I  want  to  know  is :  do 
you  have  any  explanation  for  my  friend’s 
action  and  what  should  I  do  about  the 
whole  matter?  It  has  left  my  husband 
and  me  practically  without  friends,  for 
we  had  kept  their  exclusive  company  so 
long. — Perplexed. 

You  and  your  husband  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  “putting  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket”  .  .  .  that  is,  dropping  all  your 
other  friends  for  this  one  couple,  which 
is  always  pretty  risky.  Your  case  is 
not  the  first  one  I’ve  known  of  where 
just  such  a  thing  as  you  describe  has 
happened.  It  is  almost  humanly  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  up  too  close  friendship 
with  other  people  .  .  .  everybody  should 
diversify  a  bit.  You’ll  have  to  go  to  work 
and  make  new  friends,  of  course,  or  re¬ 
cultivate  your  old  ones.  It  won’t  be 
easy,  but  you  can  do  it. 

As  to  what  made  your  friend  prove 
false  to  you  and  win  away  the  new 
people,  I  don’t  know.  Some  women 
seem  to  take  a  cruel  delight  in  such 
behavior  and  it’s  no  credit  to  our  sex 
to  admit  it.  She  probably  thought  she 
saw  a  chance  to  triumph  over  you;  per- 


HOPE 

By  Ethel  A.  M.  Tozier 

Hope  is  just  a  tiny  spark 
Smouldering  deep  within  the  dark, 

In  ashes  dead; 

Yet  like  the  ocean’s  mighty  surge, 
Hope  bids  me  heed  the  ceasless  urge 
To  forge  ahead! 


haps  she  was  a  bit  fed  up  on  too  close 
contact  with  you,  so  took  unto  herself 
your  friend.  She  may  regret  her  ac¬ 
tions  at  some  time  and  try  to  renew 
good  relationships  with  you. 

*  * 

Means  Nothing 

Dear  Lucile :  There  is  a  boy  in  my 
class  who  winks  at  me  all  the  time,  but 
never  says  anything  to  me.  I  like  him  a 
lot.  What  should  I  do? 

My  friend  wants  me  to  ask  a  question 
for  her :  A  boy  sits  behind  her  in  class 
who  is  always  pushing  her  chair.  What 
should  she  do  to  win  him? — M.H.  and  C.B. 

Little  girls,  next  time  wait  until  you 
have  real  problems  to  write  me.  In 
the  meantime,  don’t  put  any  sig¬ 
nificance  to  a  wink  or  a  push.  These 
boys  are  only  teasing  you  and  it 
doesn’t  mean  a  thing.  Concentrate  on 
your  lessons,  instead. 

*  *  * 

You  Should  Decide 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  a  Senior  in  high 
school  and  we  have  to  have  class  pictures 
taken.  My  mother  insists  I  fix  my  hair 
in  a  way  I  hate  and  that  is  very  un¬ 
becoming  to  me.  I  fix  my  hair  in  such 
a  way  that  my  friends  compliment  me, 
but  she  hates  it  fixed  that  way. 

Don’t  you  think  I  should  be  able  to 
decide  for  myself  how  I  want  my  hair? 
I  wouldn’t  select  any  elaborate  way  and 
after  all,  it  is  7ny  class  picture. — Betty. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  like  to 
give  advice  different  from  that  offered 
by  a  girl’s  mother,  but  in  your  case  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  as  long  as  you 
dress  your  hair  in  a  simple  way  which 
is  becoming  to  you,  you  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  the  way  it  is  arranged 
for  your  high  school  picture. 

However,  I  hope  that  you  and  your 
mother  do  not  have  any  trouble  over 
this  as  it  is  really  a  very  minor  matter. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  work  out 
some  hair  arrangement  which  is  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  to  both  of  you. 

— A.  A  — 

Play  the  “Hidden  Name” 
Game 

Here  is  a  list  of  those  people  who 
found  their  names  in  the  columns  of 
the  February  1  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  who  received  $1.00 
for  so  doing; 

Roy  D arrow,  Poland,  New  York, 

Clifford  C.  Parker,  Lawrenceville,  Pa, 

John  E,  Wilcox,  Route  3,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Hagan,  Route  I,  Jefferson.  Maine. 

Harry  L.  Simmons,  Route  2,  Otego,  New  York. 

William  Michaels,  Route  I,  Columbia,  Connecticut, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  White,  Williston,  Vermont, 

B.  C,  Dexter,  Woodstock,  N.  H, 

George  Bockus,  Route  I,  Lindley,  New  York. 

William  W.  Latimer,  Route  I,  Fort  Ann,  New  York. 

Arnold  Hanson,  Route  I,  Morris,  New  York, 

It  is  fun  to  play  the  “Hidden  Name” 
Game.  Watch  each  issue.  If  your  name 
appears  standing  alone  in  advertising 
columns  and  if  you  find  it  and  notify 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 

Ithaca,  immediately,  a  check  for  $1.00 
will  be  sent  promptly. 

■— A.A  — 

Take  advantage  of 
those  evenings  at 
home!  Start  now  to 
work  on  your  Spring 
Wardrobe.  Our  Spring 
Fashion  Book  in¬ 
cludes  over  100  up-to- 
the-minute  patterns 
for  all  ages  and  every 
occasion.  Send  for 
your  copy  now.  It’s 
just  12  cents.  Address  Pattern  Dep’t., 

AMERICAN  AGBiCtJETURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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GLEnninGx 

Charles  M.  Gardner 

Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 

Extensive  plans  are  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  use,  during  the  summewf  sea¬ 
son,  of  the  Grange  Headquarters 
Building  on  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  at  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  erected  by  all  the  Granges  in 
the  New  England  area.  Already  sev¬ 
eral  important  meetings  of  Grange 
character  are  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
the  building  during  the  summer,  and 
conferences  and  other  gatherings  of 
agricultural  groups  will  also  find  it  a 
convenient  meeting  place. 

During  the  Exposition  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  a  central 
broadcasting  point  for  a  variety  of 
radio  programs;  a  comprehensive  New 
England  exhibit  will  be  set  up  in  the 
basement  hall;  and  it  is  also  planned 
to  gather,  for  exhibit  throughout  the 
summer,  various  New  England-made 
products  certain  to  be  interesting  to 
tourists  who  visit  the  building.  Its 
convenient  location  near  main  high¬ 
ways  No.  5  and  No.  20  attracts  many 
long-distance  visitors. 

*  * 

AMONG  THE  SUCCESSFUL  Grange 
cooperative  stores  still  flourishing  in 
the  Northeast,  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  is  located  at  North  Jay, 
Maine,  the  large  Grange  building  hous¬ 
ing  the  store  on  the  first  floor  and  a 
commodious  Grange  meeting  hall  on 
the  second.  The  manager  of  the  store 
for  many  years,  Ernest  Parsons,  is  just 
retiring  and  is  succeeded  by  Howard 
Ridley,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  project.-  Grange  members 
over  a  wide  territory  in  that  section 
of  Maine  are  served  by  the  North  Jay 
store. 

*  *  * 

CONNECTICUT  PATRONS  are  pained 
to  learn  of  the  recent  accident  to 
Mrs.  Sherman  K.  Ives  of  Thomaston, 
wife  of  the  State  Master,  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  broken  ankle  as  the  re- 
‘  suit  of  a  fall  in  her  home. 

*  «  * 

ON  WEDNESDAY  evening,  March  5, 
a  Grange  rally  of  large  proportions 
will  be  sponsored  by  Colonie  Grange, 
the  subordinate  which  meets  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Menands  Market, 
just  outside  the  city  of  Albany,  New 
York.  A  strong  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  Granges  from  several  counties 
will  be  represented,  and  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  Colonie 
Grange  is  made  up  largely  of  those 
associated  with  the  Menands  Market 


project,  which  has  made  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success  of  handling  farmers’ 
products  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  Menands  Market  was  never  so 
prosperous  as  at  the  present  time  and 
the  Granges  of  that  area  have  been 


**Waich  the  place  a  minute,  will  ya 
—  i^m  gain’  out  to  lunch." 


and  are  its  chief  backers. 

*  *  * 

TURNER  GRANGE  in  Maine  boasts 
the  fact  that  included  in  its  member¬ 
ship  are  18  Golden  Sheaf  Patrons  with 
a  50-year  background,  and  75  Silver 
Star  members  of  25  years  or  more  of 
service.  Furthermore,  upwards  of  a 
score  of  others  are  about  to  receive 
Silver  Star  certificates.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  Grange  in  the  country 
can  point  to  an  equal  possession  of 
veteran  members  and  workers. 

*  #  * 

ANOTHER  COMMODIOUS  Grange 
hall  has  just  been  dedicated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  it  belongs  to  a  “city 
Grange,”  being  located  just  outside  the 
industrial  center  of  Taunton.  Oakland 
Grange  is  the  proud  owner,  a  subordi¬ 
nate  of  but  a  few  years  existence,  but 
whose  members  early  recognized  thfe 
need  of  a  home  of  their  own  and  quick¬ 
ly  set  about  working  toward  that  desir¬ 
able  end.  Between  now  and  May  1st 
nearly  a  score  of  new  Grange  halls  will 
come  into  use  in  the  eight  states  of  the 
Northeast. 

*  *  * 

SELDOM  DOES  such  a  significant 
Grange  installation  of  officers  take 
place  as  was  recently  staged  by  Bau- 
neg-Beg  subordinate  in  York  County, 
Maine.  The  1941  master,  new  to  the 
position,  is  Curtis  Allen,  chief  of  the 
Fire  Depai’tment  in  the  city  of  San¬ 
ford,  and  he  was  installed  by  his  fath¬ 
er,  Freeman  Allen,  a  deputy  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange.  The  new  master 
was  conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  in¬ 
stalling  marshal,  who  was  his  own 
mother;  the  other  floor  assistant  was 
his  sistep;  while  his  daughter  placed 
the  master’s  regalia  upon  him.  The 
picture  thus  made  around  the  altar  will 
long  remain  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

*  ijc  Sc 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURE  of  the 
recent  session  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange  was  not  only  the  presence 
of  and  an  address  by  Governor  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Hurley,  but  the  inclusion  in  the 
large  class  of  initiates  into,  the  sixth 
degree  of  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Baldwin.  The  latter  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  members  of  Housatonic 
Grange  at  Stratford  and  already  are 
planning  to  be  included  in  the  big 
Seventh  Degree  class  at  the  National 
Grange  session  next  November^ 

*  sc  * 

JUVENILE  WORK  in  New  Hampshire 
has  a  new  superintendent  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mrs.  Marion  Atwood  of  San- 
bornton,  who  .succeeds  Mrs.  Lillian  Foss 
Cooper  of  Rochester,  holder  of  that 
position  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Mrs. 
Atwood  has  made  a  remarkable  record 
as  an  organizer  of  Juvenile  Granges 
and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  increas¬ 
ed  responsibilities  of  leadership  which 
she  now  undertakes. 


AMONG  ALL  THE  Pomona  Granges 
in  Maine,  there  has  been  but  one  lady 
master  during  1940.  This  was  Mrs. 
Jessie  B.  Whidden,  who  has  effectively 
headed  the  activities  of  West  Penobscot 
Pomona. 

— A.A— 

Ten  Most  Popular  Electric 
Appliances 

A  recent  survey  covering  50,295  elec¬ 
trified  farms  on  123  R.E.A.  systems 
shows  the  following  percentages  of 
electric  appliances:  Irons,  84.2  per 
cent;  radio,  82.4;  washing  machine, 
58.9;  refrigerator,  32.3;  toaster,  31.0; 
vacuum  cleaner,  21.3;  hot  plate,  19.2; 
automatic  water  pump,  18.5;  motor  up 
to  1  HP,  18.2;  electric  driven  cream 
separator,  14.0  per  cent. — I.  W.  D. 


NEW  TOOLS — Eight  new  Ferguson  implements  are  being  added  to  the  FERGUSON- 
SMERMAN  line  of  tools  for  use  with  the  new  FORD  tractor.  Shown  above  is  the  new 
seven-foot  cultivator  being  used  in  an  orchard.  It  works  close  to  the  trees,  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  run  shallow  to  avoid  root  injury.  Other  tools  include:  a  row  crop 
cultivator,  a  cultivator  for  potatoes  and  garden  crops,  a  new  spring-tooth  cultivator, 

and  a  three-row  ridger. 


Where  BUSINESS 

Tells  Its  Story 


First  Aid  — Injuries  to  farm  animals 
are  annoying,  and  prompt  attention  to 
minor  injuries  is  important.  The  CORONA 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Kenton. 
Ohio,  has  two  pamphlets  which  you  will 
want  to  read.  One  is  called  “Philips  Co¬ 
rona  Ointment”  and  discusses  minor 
troubles  of  horses  and  cows.  The  other  is 
called  “Stop  This  Loss”  and  is  a  reprint 
of  an  article  on  mastitis  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Udall  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Chick  Time  — Many  useful  hints  for 
growing  chicks  are  contained  in  the  Poul- 
tryman’s  Edition  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Patron 
just  published  by  the  COOPERATIVE  G. 
D.  F.  EXCHANGE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  You 
will  find  one  at  your  G.  L.  F.  Store  or 
agency,  or  it  is  available  from  the  Ithaca 
address. 

*  *  ♦ 

Just  received  is  the  new  catalog  of 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Conn.  Occupying  the  center 
spread  is  an  airplane  view  of  the  Hall 
establishment. 

Medals— THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS  an¬ 
nounces  the  winners  of  gold  medals 
awarded  by  them  to  men  with  outstand¬ 
ing  records  in  engineering  as  applied  to 
agriculture.  The  JOHN  DEERE  Medal 
was  awarded  to  R.  W.  Trullinger,  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the 
CYRUS  HALL  McCORMICK  Medal  to  H. 
C.  Merritt,  Vice-President,  ALLIS  CHAL¬ 
MERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin.  Medals  will  be  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  next  June. 

Catalogs  —Seed  catalogs  are  the  first 
indication  of  spring.  In  this  and  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  you  will  find  offered  many  cata¬ 
logs  of  seed  firms,  nurserymen,  and  baby 
chick  hatcheries.  More  and  more  it  is  the 
custom  of  advertisers  to  include  much 
general  information.  Reliable  concerns 
desire  that  the  products  they  sell  give  you 
satisfaction. 

Bigger  Legumes  —it  is  commonly 
know  that  legumes  improve  the  soil.  The 
reason  is  that  certain  bacteria  growing 
in  nodules  on  the  roots  pick  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Tests  show  that  inoculation  of 
legumes  usually  increases  growth.  “All 
About  Legumes”  is  the  name  of  a  little 
booklet  available  from  the  NITRAGIN 
COMPANY,  3808  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Trends  — Five  new  trends  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  are  noted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  department  of  agricultural 
engineering,  showing  that  farm  machin¬ 
ery  companies  are  moving  ahead  in  fit¬ 
ting  equipment  to  farms.  The  first  is  the 


development  of  small  one-plow  tractors; 
the  second  is  the  building  of  other  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  smaller 
farm;  the  third  is  the  shift  from  iron  to 
steel  in  making  machinery;  the  fourth  is 
the  building  and  selling  of  equipment  to 
be  attached  directly  to  the  tractor;  and 
the  fifth  is  the  use  of  rubber  tires. 

Berry  Book  — A  story  on  common  sense 
methods  of  growing  good  strawberries  oc¬ 
cupies  four  pages  of  the  1941  Allen’s  Book 
of  Berries.  The  catalog,  which  is  available 
from  the  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 
Salisbury,  Maryland,  gives  unusually 
complete  descriptions  of  various  varieties 
offered. 

Movies  —Available  for  showing  at  schools 
and  farm  meetings  is  a  two-reel  sixteen 
millimeter  color  movie  showing  important 
events  at  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  For  example,  there 
are  shots  taken  at  the  American  Agricul- 
turist-Fa.rm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Contest,  and  of  course  a  tour  of  the 
grounds  and  many  important  happenings 
there. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  this 
movie,  make  application  for  it  to  Fair 
Director  Paul  Smith,  State  Fair  Office, 
Syracuse-Starrett  Building,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Tell  them  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
probable  attendance,  and  whether  or  not 
a  projector  is  available. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY  are  presenting  a  new  line  ol 
“Speedmaster”  milkers.  These  machines 
milk  with  10”  of  vacuum  or  less.  They  are 
scientifically  designed  to  provide  perfect 
balance,  putting  just  the  proper  pull  on 
each  quarter  for  cleanest,  fastest  milking. 
Information  about  the  complete  line,  in¬ 
cluding  the  short-tube  milker  recently  an¬ 
nounced  in  these  columns  as  well  as 
portable  milkers  and  milking  parlor 
equipment,  is  available  from  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


knows  of  along  this  line. 

Whether  or  not  Editor  Ed  is  right 
in  his  sizeup  of  our  Sunnygables  pro¬ 
cedure,  I  am  very  glad  to  write  any¬ 
thing  I  can  which  will 'influence  farm¬ 
ers  to  become  more  independent. 

GRASS  MANAGEMENT 

Years  of  experience  and  careful  ob¬ 
servation  have  convinced  me  that  the 
root  of  northeastern  agricultural  in¬ 
dependence  lies  in  the  management  of 
the  great  natural  resource  of  the 
Northeast  ■ —  GRASS. 

Every  farmer  in  the  Northeast  can 
improve  his  management  of  grass 
growing.  Most  farmers  have  only  be¬ 
gun  to  study  pasture  management.  Not 
very  many  of  us  have  paid  the  atten¬ 
tion  we  should  to  the  growing,  curing 
and  storage  of  a  really  fine  quality  of 
hay.  The  whole  field  of  grass  and 
legume  silage,  made  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  purchased  materials,  remains 
to  be  explored. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ride  with  nature 
than  to  fight  her.  For  the  long  pull 


we  farmers  in  the  Northeast,  working 
with  nature,  undoubtedly  can  grow 
more  digestible  nutrients  to  the  acre 
with  less  cost  per  ton  in  •  the  form  of 
grass  and  hay  than  in  any  other  way. 
Furthermore,  I  feel  sure  that  we  can 
utilize  grass  and  hay,  not  only  in  our 
dairying  industry,  but  also  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  growing  poultry  and  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  to  support  a  supple¬ 
mentary  hog,  sheep  and  beef  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

EXPERIENCE 

By  utilizing  a  white  clover  and  a 
ladino  clover  growing  range,  we  raised 
the  cheapest  and  healthiest  pullets  last 
year  we  have  ever  produced.  This  win¬ 
ter  we  have  the  best  health  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  houses  and  are  producing  the  low¬ 
est  cost  eggs  in  our  entire  experience. 
We  are  feeding  our  laying  hens  grass 
silage  and  leafy  alfalfa  hay,  and  have 
eliminated  from  our  mashes  altogether 
such  expensive  purchased  items  as  al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal. 

EQUIPMENT  COSTS 

Family  passenger  cars  and,  on  many 
farms,  trucks  are  today  not  a  luxury 


a  farm  should  dump  by  gravity.  Be¬ 
cause  mounting  on  rubber  tires  cuts 
down  the  power  required  for  operation 
and  increases  the  speed  of  operation, 
many  pieces  of  farm  equipment  should 
be  made  larger  and  equipped  with  bear¬ 
ings  and  lubricating  systems  which  per¬ 
mit  faster  operation.  Many  of  the 
adaptations  mentioned  above  can  be 
made  at  home  by  ingenious  farmers 
and  farm  boys. 

FAMILY  SUPPORT 

I  imagine  that  the  kind  of  agricul¬ 
tural  self-sufficiency  Editor  Ed  wanted 
me  to  write  about  had  to  do  with  the 
support  of  the  family  by  the  farm. 
Of  course,  I  am  interested  in  this  too. 
Our  own  experience  recently,  however, 
has  been  more  along  the  line  of  what 
we  might  do  towards  supporting  the 
family  table  with  farm  raised  meats 
than  it  has  along  gardening  and  can¬ 
ning  lines. 

With  the  spread  of  electric  power, 
farm  quick  freezing  and  cold  storage, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  next  five  years 
will  do  more  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  Northeast  than  anything 


ers  here.  On  the  whole  they  are  not 
out  of  line,  and  they  represent  the  av- 
erage  shipment. 

The  unknown  marketing  cost  is 
shrink,  which  is  governed  by  what  kind 
of  railroad  service  we  get.  As  I  re. 
ported  last  time,  the  service  I  got  was 
unusually  bad,  which  caused,  in  addi- 
tion  to  a  marked  loss  of  weight,  quite 
a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  finish  of 
the  lambs. 

Shrink  can  be  partially  overcome  by 
feeding  in  yards  enroute.  I  fed  for  two 
days  in  the  Morris  feed  yards  just  out¬ 
side  of  Kansas  City.  The  lambs  weigh- 
ed  off  the  cars  at  Morris  averaged  77,5 
for  500  lambs  and  75.9  for  879  lambs, 
After  the  two  days’  feed,  the  lambs 
then  sold  at  St.  Louis  with  an  over¬ 
night  shrink  at  an  average  weight  of 
83.3.  This  gain  of  about  seven  pounds 
cost  $204.09  or  a  little  over  two  cents 
a  pound  for  weight  which  sold  for  over 
ten  cents  a  pound. 

On  February  13th  the'  feeder  lambs 
at  the  farm  were  handled  again  and 
we  found  that  we  had  only  one  car 
which  was  in  top  market  shape.  Over 
half  of  the  lambs  were  on  edge  but  not 


but  a  necessity  in  the  operation  of 
northeastern  farms.  On  many  farms, 
tractors  also  are  essential. 

In  my  opinion,  northeastern  farmers 
should  accept  this  development.  Hav¬ 
ing  accepted  the  expense  of  owning  and 
operating  automotive  equipment,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  we  should  give  seri¬ 
ous  attention  to  every  possible  way  and 
device  of  adapting  it  with  farm  labor 
so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Farm  equipment  should  be  mounted 
as  rapidly  as  possible  on  inflated  rub¬ 
ber  tires,  discarded  from  the  farm’s 
passenger  car  and  truck.  Passenger 
cars  should  be  bought  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  also  serve  as  pickup 
trucks.  Trucks  should  be  adapted  on 
non-tractor  farms  for  doing  much  of 
the  work  now  done  by  tractors,  either 
as  doodlebugs  or  by  equipping  them 
for  such  jobs  as  mowing  hay.  The 
speed  in  high  speed  rubber  tired  trac¬ 
tors  should  be  hooked  up  with  trailers 
for  much  road  work  now  done  by 
trucks.  All  trucks  and  trailers  used  on 


1AM  WRITING  this  at  my  "son’s 
ranch  a  few  miles  south  of  Roswell, 
New  Mexico,  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  Mrs. 
Babcock  and  I  are  down  here  for  a 
month. 

Several  reasons  impelled  our  visit. 
I  wanted  to  line  up  our  next  year’s 
supply  of  Hereford  heifer  calves  and 
feeder  lambs;  I  wanted  to  make  further 
investigations  of  the  practicability  and 
economy  of  feeding  whole  cottonseed 
to  livestock;  and  most  important  of  all 
his  grandmother  wanted  to  see  her 
grandson. 

Incidentally,  the  weather  is  fine  here 
and  we  are  enjoying  it.  It’s  about  like 
late  April  in  New  York  State  without 
showers,  and  with  perpetual  sunshine. 
The  only  disagreeable  feature  is  an 
occasional  high  wind  and  a  dust  storm. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT  FARMS 

I  have  a  wire  from  Editor  Ed  asking 
me  to  write  something  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  our  farms  self-suffici¬ 
ent.  He  says  that  at  Sunnygables  we 
have  done  one  of  the  best  jobs  he 


which  has  come  along  during  my  life¬ 
time.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
our  lost  horse  population  might  be  re¬ 
placed  with  a  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
inventory  which  would  produce  the  fresh 
meats  which  every  farm  family  needs, 
and  merely  use  the  grass  and  hay 
which  horses  formerly  ate? 

Mark  it  down  on  your  calendar,  those 
of  you  who  read  this,  that  within  five 
years,  if  the  world  holds  together,  you 
all  will  be  freely  eating  farm-raised, 
quick-frozen  poultry,  pork,  lamb  and 
mutton,  veal  and  beef,  to  say  nothing 
of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 


—  A.  A  — 

Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 

February  14,  1941. 
HEN  I  wrote  my  article  for  this 
page  last  time,  I  had  not  as  yet 
received  all  of  the  figures  which  were 
necessary  to  calculate  the  marketing 
cost  on  the  cars  of  lambs  I  shipped 
to  St.  Louis.  I  now  have  the  figures 
which  I  have  checked  with  other  feed- 


quite  finished  with  firm  fat.  F’rom  tin 
results  of  others’  experience  in  the  past 
few  years,  it  was  decided  to  shear  these 
lambs  immediately.  Accordingly,  the 
shearing  crew  started  this  noon.  Shear¬ 
ing  these  lambs  will  put  them  in  shape 
to  gain  rapidly  in  the  next  two  weeks' 
With  wool  on,  they  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  hot  afternoons  lying  around 
panting  and  not  eating.  They  would 
keep  on  like  this,  never  quite  making 
a  complete  finish. 


.Vbove:  Led  by  Maggie  the  goat,  a  earloai 
of  fat  lambs  start  out  from  South  Springi 
Ranch  on  the  first  leg  of  the  long  trip  t( 
St.  Louis.  The  railroad  shipping  yard  ii 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 


Left:  This  is  the  sixth  car  of  fat  Iambi 
that  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.,  has  shipped  sincf 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  previous 
cars  have  topped  the  St.  Louis  market 
Six  cars  of  lambs  still  on  feed  will  be 
clipped  before  they  are  sold. 

Below:  His  mother  takes  the  grandson  oi 
Kernels,  Screenings,  and  Chaff  on  his  first 
horseback  ride  at  fourteen  months  and 
he  likes  it. 
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Fined  for  Short  Weight 

‘"^Watch  Scales^’’  Says  Service  Bureau 


SOME  TIME  AGO  Charles  Wilson,  a 
central  New  York  poultryman,  sold 
some  hens  to  Edward  Berg  and  Israel 
Mushnick  of  Hollis,  Long  Island.  As 
soon  as  they  were  sold,  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
estimating  the  weights,  decided  that  he 
had  been  short-weighed. 

When  he  had  some  more  to  sell,  he 
notified  Berg  and  Mushnick,  also  the 
State  Troopers.  This  time  he  had  194 
hens  to  sell.  He  had  weighed  a  few, 
and  found  they  averaged  about  5  lbs. 
each.  The  buyers  reported  a  weight  of 
619  lbs.,  and  paid  for  that  amount. 
As  soon  as  they  left  the  farm, 
the  Troopers  stopped  the  buyers,  made 
them  weigh  the  hens  again,  and  found 
they  weighed  932  lbs. 

The  two  men  were  brought  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Argus  in  Ovid  and 
fined  $75.00  each  plus  30  days  in  the 
Onondaga  Penitentiary.  They  appeal¬ 
ed  to  a  higher  court,  where  the  fine 
was  reduced  to  $50.00,  and  the  jail  sen¬ 
tence  suspended  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  helped  weigh  the  hens, 
had  accepted  pay  for  them,  and  could 
not  prove  that  every  hen  weighed  the 
second  time  was  his. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Wilson  on  his 
handling  of  the  case,  and  pass  it  along 
for  your  information,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  in  a  similar  case  the  birds 
be  marked  so  that  every  one  could  be 
positively  identified.  Short-weighing  is 
doubtless  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  but  it  is  too  prevalent.  It  is  up 
to  poultrymen  to  protect  themselves 
and  up  to  judges  to  impose  sentences 
stiff  enough  to  discourage  this  practice. 

—  A.A  — 

FRAUD  ORDER  AGAINST 
VIOLIN  BUYER 

Postal  authorities  have  issued  a 
fraud  order  against  the  Federal  Violin 
Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Hagerstown,  Mary¬ 
land.  They  advertised  to  buy  old 
violins.  When  you  answered  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  you  received  a  number  of 
questions  which  were  supposed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  advertiser  with  $1.00. 
Later  they  asked  you  to  send  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  violin  with  $3.00,  or  $5.00 
for  an  inspection  of  the  violin. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearing  testified 


that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
examine  the  violin  itself  to  determine 
its  value.  It  was  stated  that  at  least 
12,000  people  had  sent  a  chart  plus 
the  $1.00;  that  4,500  ultimately  sent 
photographs  or  the  violins;  but  that 
only  16  violins  were  purchased  at  an 
average  price  of  $40.00  each. 

The  solicitor  in  charge  of  the  case 
stated:  “I  find  from  the  evidence  that 
this  is  a  scheme  to  secure  remittances 
of  twenty- five  cents  for  a  catalog;  one 
dollar  for  examination  of  a  chart;  three 
dollars  for  examination  of  photographs 
of  violins;  and  five  dollars  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  violins  themselves  under 
cover  of  being  in  the  market  to  pur¬ 
chase  ‘any  make’  of  old  violins.” 

—  A.  A  — 

CAN’T  JAIL  DEBTORS 

“Il^was  bitterly  disappointed  that  you 
were  unable  to  collect  on  some  claims  I 
sent  you.  Isn’t  there  some  way  that 
these  dead  beats  can  be  forced  to  pay?” 

The  claims  to  which  our  reader  re¬ 
fers  were  bad  debts  incurred  in  the 
conduct  of  her  business,  therefore  not 
of  a  type  the  Service  Bureau  can 
handle.  We  recommended  a  collection 
agency  and  the  accounts  were  turned 
over  to  them.  In  reporting  to  us  the 
collection  agency  says: — “None  of  the 
debtors  had  any  financial  responsibility. 
Three  of  them  were  unemployed  and 
the  claims  were  all  too  small  to  war¬ 
rant  legal  action  of  any  kind.” 

The  idea  that  there  must  be  some 
way  to  force  the  collection  of  small 
claims  is  quite  prevalent.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  man  could  be  thrown  in 
jail  for  failure  to  pay  a  debt  but  not 
now.  The  only  legal  means  for  collec¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  suit  and  get  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper 
unless  the  debtor  owns  unencumbered 
property  which  can  be  sold  to  satisfy 
the  judgment.  A  sure  way  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  such  accounts  is  by  refusing  to 
extend  credit.  Being  honest  them¬ 
selves,  many  of  our  subscribers  seem 
to  be  unable  to  adopt  this  hard-boiled 
attitude.  There  undoubtedly  has  been 
a  vast  increase  in  the  frame  of  mind  of 
debtors  who  s^,  “I  have  no  money. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 


Cow  Killers  Get  Cheap  Beef 


“Here  is  a  new  fraud  that  has  been 
worked  o»  several  nearby  farmers. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  man  drops  in, 
saying  he  is  buying  calves.  Usually 
he  is  there  when  the  farmer  goes  to 
the  barn  to  milk.  He  asks  the  farmer 
if  he  has  calves  to  sell,  and  then  says : 
‘I  see  you  have  a  dead  cow.’ 

“Naturally  the  farmer  is  surprised 
because  the  animal  appeared  healthy 
the  night  before.  In  most  cases,  the 
cow  was  sold  to  the  buyer  for  about 
$10.00,  but  one  farmer  noticed  that  his 
cow  had  been  struck  in  the  head  and 
Wouldn’t  sell  her.  He  bled  the  cow 
and  took  the  head  to  the  veterinarian, 
who  told  him  that  she  had  been  killed 
by  a  maul. 

“At  least  two  cases  are  known  where 
these  cows  were  sold,  and  the  man  who 
bought  them  bled  them  soon  after  they 
'vere  loaded  in  the  truck.  State  Troop¬ 
ers  know  about  this,  and  expect  to  pick 
the  men  up  shortly.” — I.  S.,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  \ 

*  *  * 

“A  neighbor  of  mine  went  to  his  barn 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  morning,  and 
found  a  buyer  awaiting  his  arrival  for 
the  morning  chores.  Upon  entering  the 
barn,  two  of  his  fattest  cows  were 
found  to  be  dead  and  were  purchased 
by  the  visitor  and  taken  away.  The 
loading  was  assisted  by  a  second  man, 
^ho  was  found  not  too  far  away  by 
“ic  first  visitor. 

"■^ter  the  cattle  had  been  hauled 


out  into  the  light,  the  farmer  discover¬ 
ed  a  bruise  on  the  head  of  each  and 
evidence  that  each  had  bled  at  the  nose. 
He  said  he  mentioned  this  to  the  buyer 
who  explained  that  they  might  have 
become  bruised  by  hitting  against 
something  when  they  were  hauled  from 
the  stable. 

“After  learning  that  similar  occur¬ 
rences  had  been  experienced  by  other 
nearby  farmers,  the  owner  reported 
the  matter  to  State  Troopers  and  the 
County  District  Attorney.  Some  of  the 
officers  intimated  that  an  investigation 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  into 
like  suspicious  deals  and  that  the 
parties  were  known,  but  that  so  far 
evidence  to  warrant  any  arrests  was 
lacking. 

“It  was  my  thought  that  this  report 
published  in  your  paper  might  serve, 
not  only  to  warn  farmers  to  lock  or 
otherwise  protect  their  bams  and  cows, 
but  might  discourage  the  pursuit  of 
unscrupulous  methods  of  these  road 
agents.” — J.  E.  W.,  Chenango  County, 
New  York. 

The  two  letters  above  reveal  a  dirty 
fraud  that  must  be  stopped.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  for  dairymen  to  make  a 
living  without  having  valuable  cows 
slaughtered.  Any  dairyman  who  has 
an  experience  like  this  or  who  hears  of 
a  neighbor  who  is  so  defrauded  will  do 
real  service  by  notifying  the  State 
Troopers  immediately. 


HEAD-ON  COLLISION 

IN  WARREN  CO.,  N.  J. 

TAKES  LIFE  of  Cha$.M.Hallett 

His  Mother,  Named  Beneficiary 
on  His  Policy,  Is  Paid  $1,000.00. 
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ihr  orllrr  nf  Theresa  Southard.  Mother  and  Beneficiary  of.  jt  1000.00 
Charles  K.  Hallett,  deceased 
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PAYABLE  THPOUCH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 
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**jPREPARE  the  upper  room  for  a  meeting  of  my  friends 
late  tonight.  Have  all  your  family  in  bed  at  an  early 
hour.”  Receiving  that  message  from  the  British  adjutant- 
general  one  December  day  in  1777,  Mrs.  Lydia  Darrah  of 
Philadelphia  did  as  she  was  told.  But  the  mystery  bothered 
her,  would  not  let  her  sleep.  Finally  she  rose  and  with  bare, 
noiseless  feet,  crept  to  the  conference  door.  Inside  an  order 
was  being  read,  an  order  for  a  surprise  attack  on  W ashington*s 
army.  Mrs.  Darrah  stole  back  to  her  room;  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  meeting  was  breaking  up.  The  general  called  to 
her  to  put  out  the  lights.  Called  again  and  again  for  she  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  asleep. 

Next  morning,  all  alone,  she  got  away  on  a  ruse  to  warn 
Washington's  nearest  outpost.  And  again  alone  she  watched 
the  attackers  march  out  at  night.  They  came  back  to  question 
her.  “But  all  my  family  were  in  bed  early,”  she  protested. 
“And  you  were  asleep,”  agreed  the  puzzled  general.  “I  had  to 
call  three  times  to  waken  you.” 

■k  -k  -k 

Today,  as  in  George  Washington’s  day,  the  cooperation  oi 
every  man,  woman  and  child  is  being  enlisted  in  the  defense 
of  America.  Farmers  play  a  leading  role  because  only  farmers 
can  build  up  the  food  reserves  so  necessary  for  an  all-out 
national  effort. 

Happily  the  production  methods  of  farmers  today  are  more 
than  three  times  as  efficient  as  they  were  when  this  nation 
was  founded.  There  are  fewer  acres  in  crops,  fewer  farms 
being  cultivated  and  fewer  men  working  on  farms,  yet  for  all 


of  that  the  production  from  agriculture  is  nearly  15%  highef 
than  it  was  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  World  War. 

Better  management,  machinery  and  transportation  all  play 
a  part  in  this  increase.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the  efficiency  that 
has  been  taught  and  fostered  by  cooperative  farm  organiza* 
tions,  an  efficiency  that  is  made  profitable  and  practical  only 
through  the  GREATER  MARKETING  EFFICIENCY 
which  cooperative  organizations  such  as  The  Dairymen’s 
League  provide.  In  short,  this  marketing  efficiency  and  the 
marketing  machinery  set  up  by  organizations  such  as  The 
League  are  an  important  link  in  national  defense.  They 
strengthen  the  nation,  they  strengthen  the  farmer,  and  they 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  modern  methods  and 
success  as  are  his  tractor  and  his  motor  truck. 


★  ★  ★ 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 


FRANCIS  W.  MATHEWS  -  SENIOR,  JUNIOR  and  THIRD 


“We’ve  always  believed  in  cooperation  and 
the  co-operative.  So  Francis,  junior,  just  naturally 
took  his  place  in*  the  Dairymen's  Leaj^ue  when 
the  time  came.  He  and. his  wife  represented  the 
Leroy  local  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Utica 
last  June.  And  I’m  sure  Francis,  third,  will  also 
be  a  League  -member  in  his  own  right  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  old  enough.  The  great  co-operative 
movement  carries  on — from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.’’ 


Francis  W.  Mathews,  senior,  of  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  1918.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Leroy  local  for  20  years. 
Two  years  ago  he  resigned  and  his  son,  Francis  W.  Mathews,  junior, 
was  elected  secretary. 


“It’s  been  a  case  of  like  father,  like  son,”  explains  Francis,  senior. 
“I  used  to  operate  the  dairy  farm  and  grow  peas,  beans  and  wheat  as 

cash  crops.  Francis,  junior,  helped.  When  he  was 
married,  I  built  a  new  home  right  here  on  the 
farm.  The  young  people  moved  into  the  home¬ 
stead  and  took  over. 


MARCH  15 


Here’s  a  sap  house  and  maple  grove  t,vpie:i> 
of  a  thousand  others  in  our  northeastern 
farm  country.  On  a  sunny  March  day,  the 
sight  of  steam  pouring  out  of  the  top  of 
such  a  house,  and  from  the  boiling  vats  or 
evaporators  underneath,  takes  all  of  us  who 
have  boiled  sap  back  to  boyhood  days  when 
we  sometimes  stayed  up  all  night  to  feed 
the  great  fires  underneath  the  vats  and 
swap  stories  with  neighbor  boys. 

— Photos  by  Harry  A.  Packard. 


It  is  quite  a  trick  to  tap  a 
tree.  Holes  are  bored  into 
the  tree,  and  into  these 
holes  the  old  timers  used  to 
insert  a  hollow  wooden 
spile.  Metal  spiles  are  now 
used.  Buckets  are  then  hung 
under  the  spiles  to  catch  the 
dripping  sap.  A  long  spell  of 
freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days  makes  a 
good  sap  harvest. 


are  using  substitutes  advertised  as  maple  syrup, 
and  it  is  always  sad  to  see  the  destruction  of  a 
maple  tree.  Since  the  first  settlements  here  in 
the  Northeast,  the  maple  has  been  the  friend  of 
man,  supplying  beauty  and  shade  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  often  maple  sugar  and  syrup  were  the 
only  sweets  whicli  the  pioneer  families  had. 

Even  today,  however,  the  harvesting  and 
manufacturing  of  maple  products  makes  a  siz¬ 
able  industry.  Vermont  farmers  are  justly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  fine  old  state  leads  all  the 
rest  in  maple  products.  In  1939  Vermont  farmers 
tapped  3,426,000  trees,  made  279,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and  843,000  gallons  of  syrup.  And  that 
was  a  low  year!  New  York,  however,  is  crowd¬ 
ing  Vermont  for  first  place.  Then  follow  Ohio, 
Wisconsin 


7  HE  OTHER  day  in  a  big  city  restau¬ 
rant  I  ordered  pancakes  and  maple 
syrup  for  breakfast.  The  pancakes 
Were  not  like  Mother  used  to  make,  and  the 
niaple  syrup  never  saw  a  maple  tree. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  by  a  sugar  bush 
where  as  a  boy  I  used  to  help  gather  and  boil 
the  sap.  The  fine  old  trees  were  being  cut,  and 
they  were  almost  the  last  in  that  whole  valley  to 
resist  the  woodsman’s  destructive  axe. 

Those  two  incidents  were  a  little  saddening, 
for  it  is  too  bad  that  thousands  of  consumers 


All  sugar  orchards  have  certain  trees  which 
seem  to  run  sweeter  sap  than  the  others, 
and  the  ice  cold  sticky  sweetness  is  ideal 
to  drink  just  as  it  comes  from  the  tree. 
Many  sugar  makers  believe  that  plenty  of 
maple  products  make  a  good  spring  tonic. 
Better  not  carry  the  idea  too  far,  however! 


Michigan, 

Hampshire,  and  Maine, 


Massachusetts,  New 


Dairy  Contest,  See  Page  9, 
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No  Milk  —  No  Sale ! 

A  Horse  and  Buggy  Story  by  Professor  James  E.  Rice 


How  WE  wish  w’e  could  print  the 
hundreds  of  good  letters  that  are 
coming  in  about  Carl  and  Ed’s  story, 
“Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
Days.”  One  of  the  best  of  these  comes 
from  Professor  James  E.  Rice,  better 
known  as  “Jimmy,”  great  poultry 
science  pioneer,  who  writes: 

“Each  week  I  have  been  reading  with 


keen  appreciation  the  delightfully  re¬ 
freshing  stories  of  horse  and  buggy 
days,  which  you  and  Dean  Ladd  are 
contributing  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers.  The  chief  charm  lies  in 
the  accurate  portrayal  of  farm  life 
during  your  boyhood  days.  Many  of  us 
not  only  recall  many  similar  experi¬ 
ences,  but  also  those  occurring  several 


years  earlier,  i.  e.,  in  the  late  sixty  and 
seventies.  No  doubt  the  authors  plan 
to  publish  the  articles  in  book  form. 
If  so,  place  my  order  for  a  copy. 

“The  past  summer  Mrs.  Rice  and  I 
spent  several  days  to  attend  the  re¬ 
union  of  classmates  and  schoolmates 
of  the  Granville  Military  Academy  55 
years  after  graduation.  It  was  a  imique 
experience  to  note  the  changes  in  per¬ 
sons  and  places.  We  brought  back 
many  pictures  of  the  ‘early  scenes  of 
my  childhood’  which  I  treasure  with 
feelings  far  deeper  than  they  would 


) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


Grand  Champion  Steer 
1940  International 


FIRST  in  Long  Life  —  With  triple-braced  traction 
bars  the  tread  is  held  firm  even  under  the  hardest 
pulls.  That  means  long,  even  wear  and  maximum 
resistance  to  cutting,  snagging  and  wiping. 

FIRST  in  Economy  —  With  triple-braced  traction 
bars  no  power  is  wasted.  You  get  more  traction, 
more  riding  comfort,  more  years  of  service  for  the 
same  money  you  would  have  to  pay  for  ordinary 
tractor  tires.  You  save  25%  in  time  and  up  to  33y3% 
in  fuel  over  steel  wheels.  When  you  buy  a  new  tractor, 
insist  that  it  be  equipped  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip 

Tires  or  put  a  set  on  your  steel¬ 
wheeled  tractor  today. 


-fSARGO 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.»  Akron,  Ohio 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me: 

□  A  copy  of  the  new  Farm  Guide  Book. 

□  Information  about  the  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Payment 
Plan. 

□  Full  details  on  changing  over  my  farm  wagon  or 
spreader. 

□  Please  demonstrate  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
with  my  own  tractor  on  my  own  farm. 

Make  and  model  of  tractor . . .  . 

Please  demonstrate  on . . . (date) 

Name . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  Number . 

Town . *  - . 

County . State . C-aS 


Livestock  Exposition 

Purchased  by  Firestone,  Sargo, 
the  1940  International  Grand 
Champion  Steer,  has  started  on  a 
10-month,  20,000-mile  tour  of  the 
cattle  feeding  areas  of  the  United 
States  so  that  millions  of  4-H  Club 
members,  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
livestock  raisers  may  study  his  champion¬ 
ship  qualities  and  learn  how  to  raise  more 
profitable  beef  cattle. 


TJreslOfie 

^ffluGROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


WAS  Firestone  that  developed 
the  first  practical  pneumatic 
tractor  tire  and  put  the  farm  on 
rubber.  It  was  Firestone  that 
discovered  and  patented  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  triple-braced  traction  bars. 

And  because  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  are  first  in  performance,  they 
are  naturally  first  in  sales. 


FIRST  in  Traction — Triple- 
braced  traction  bars  cannot  bend  or 
slip.  You  get  52  to  89  extra 
inches  of  traction  bar  length,  21%  flatter  tread  and 
32%  more  tread  bar  contact  with  the  ground. 

FIRST  in  Cleaning — The  famous  Ground  Grip  tread 
cleans  itself  automatically  in  all  soil  conditions. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks,  Margaret  Speaks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network. 

Copyright,  1941,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 


stir  in  the  hearts  of  others  or  in  my 
own  heart  of  pictures  taken  years  later. 
Truly  ‘how  dear  to  the  heart  are  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood.’ 

“When  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  White  and  Rice  residing  at  York- 
town,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  near¬ 
ly  forty  years  ago,  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  the  size  of  our  dairy. 
Reading  an  advertisement  I  learned 
that  a  resident  of  Dunwoodie,  a  subur¬ 
ban  town  north  of  New  York  City,  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  choice  family  cow  in 
milk,  on  account  of  the  passing  of  a 
village  ordinance  prohibiting  the  keep- 
I  ing  of  cows  within  the  corporation 
I  limits.  The  prospect  sounded  attractive. 

I  Accordingly  I  made  a  special  trip  to 
"inspect  the  cow. 

Upon  reaching  the  residence  late  in 
the  afternoon  I  learned  that  the  owner 
was  absent  but  was  expected  to  return 
soon.  The  colored  caretaker  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  all  round  good 
qualities  of  the  cow,  stated  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  and  volunteered  to  show 
her  to  me.  After  giving  her  the  once¬ 
over  and  considering  all  the  external 
characterisics  of  a  good  dairy  cow 
which  I  had  heard  from  boyhood  and 
learned  at  Cornell,  I  was  favorably 
impressed  and  prepared  to  pay  the 
price,  provided  the  cow  could  meet  the 
final  supreme  test,  namely,  how  she 
milked  and  how  much  she  gave.  This 
test  I  thought  should  be  made  while 
the  owner  was  present.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  I  found  that  he  was  an  under¬ 
taker  and  had  just  returned  from  a 
funeral.  He  had  hurried  to  the  barn 
without  taking  the  time  to  remove  his 
high  silk  hat  or  long  tailed  black  coat. 

“When  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  cow  milked,  the  colored  caretaker 
W'as  requested  to  do  the  job.  The  cow, 
not  being  accustomed  to  so  much  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  failed  to  relax,  chew 
her  cud  in  contentment  and  give  down 
her  milk.  The  owner,  realizing  that  the 
delay  in  lactation,  or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  was  reducing  her  value  in  my  es¬ 
timation,  and  also  the  price,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud,  excited  manner:  ‘Sambo,  why 
don’t  you  milk  that  cow?’  Sambo  po¬ 
litely  but  deliberately  replied:  ‘I  is 
milking  de  cow.  Boss,  but  she  won’t 
give  down.’ 

“Finally,  after  further  admonition, 
the  undertaker  peremptorily  demand¬ 
ed:  ‘Get  up.  Sambo,  and  let  me  have 
that  pail.  I’ll  show  you  how.’  For  one 
who  later  confessed  he  had  never  milk¬ 
ed  a  cow,  he  handled  the  preliminaries 
most  gracefully.  He  handed  his  hat  to 
me,  then  lifting  his  coat  tails  free  of 
the  one  legged  stool,  he  sat  down,  his 
long  legs  completing  a  tottering  tripod. 
Then,  placing  the  pail  on  the  floor  be¬ 
tween  his  knees,  he  took  a  firm  grip 
of  the  handiest  two  teats  and  squeezed. 
No  milk  came.  After  making  several 
further  vain  attempts  with  no  better 
results,  he  remarked  to  me:  ‘You  see 
I’m  a  city  man  and  do  not  have  much 
strength  in  my  hands.’ 

“Looking  over  my  shoulder  at  Sambo 
I  beheld  a  face  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  but  he  was  discreetly  keeping 
mum. 

“Did  I  buy  the  cow?  No,  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  milk  which  eventually  completed 
the  demonstration  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  investment.” 

—  A.A  — 

141,000  FARMERS  PAY  OFF 
MORTGAGES 

Farmers  of  America  pay  their  debts 
when  they  have  anything  with  which 
to  pay,  proof  of  which  is  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Rhea,  Land  Bank 
Commissioner,  farmers  paid  in  1940, 
$159,000,000  on  the  principal  of  their 
Federal  Land  Bank  loans.  'That  was 
the  largest  total  payment  they  have 
made  on  their  mortgages  since  1929. 

More  than  141,000  loans  have  been 
paid  in  full  in  7%  years  by  farmers 
with  Land  Bank  mortgages.  Think 
what  that  means  to  141,000  more  farm 
families  who  now  own  their  farms  and 
homes  free  and  clear. 
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By  ED  W.  MITCHELL 

That  ominous  word.  Blitzkrieg,  has 
come  to  mean  more  than  its  literal 
interpretation,  lightning  war.  It  means 
war  to  the  finish;  an  attack  before  the 
opponent  is  ready;  attack  by  any 
means,  fair  or  foul;  and  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  anything  that  stands  in 
the  way. 

Thoughtful  study  of  the  fruit  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  markets  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pests  and  pitfalls  on  the 
other,  leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
year  the  fruit  grower  had  better  stage 
a  blitzkrieg  against  fruit  pests,  with 
the  idea  of  growing  and  marketing  only 
first  class,  number  one  fruit,  or  none 
at  all.  Competition  from  distant  areas 
where  freight  and  handling  charges 
preclude  shipping  anything  but  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  bring  a  good  price  has 
educated  the  dealer  and  consumer 
away  from  anything  that  is  not  of  good 
quality  and  well  packed.  Distribution 
charges  have  mounted  to  a  point  where 
only  high  priced  goods  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  margin  to  cover  those  costs,  and 
cheap  goods  are  thus  automatically 
eliminated.  The  day  of  making  a  profit 
out  of  low  quality  or  low  priced  pro¬ 
duce  is  past. 

Assuming  that  hypothesis  is  correct, 
and  knowing  what  it  costs  to  prune, 
fertilize,  spray  and  thin  to  get  good 
fruit,  it  seems  logical  and  sensible  to 
remove  any  trees  or  wood  that  by  rea¬ 
son  of  age,  variety,  soil  or  any  other 
circumstance  are  not  apt  to  produce 
top  quality  fruit  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
In  brief,  cut  down  trees  and  prune 
severely  so  that  spray  and  labor  are 
spent  only  where  they  will  pay. 

Another  fundamental  for  success  in 
staging  a  “BLITZKRIEG”  is-  to  have 
munitions  and  supplies  ready  and 
adequate  for  the  job.  This  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  usual  this  year  because 
both  manufacturing  and  transportation 
are  apt  to  be  disrupted  to  some  extent 
by  the  national  preparedness  program. 
Prices  are  more  apt  to  go  up  than  to 
come  down,  and  labpr  is  sure  to  be 
scarce  and  high. 

My  calendar  calls  for  the  offensive 
to  start  about  April  20th.  Yours  may 
Vary  a  little  one  way  or  another  but 
the  day  will  come,  and  when  it  does 
we  start  the  battle  against  wind  and 
weather,  breakdowns  and  bog-downs 
that  make  all  the  rest  of  the  season 
seem  easy  by  comparison.  Probably  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  the  hardest  part 
of  a  fruit  grower’s  work  comes  in  the 
spring  when,,  presumably,  he  has  had 
a  long  winter’s  rest  and  is  fresh  and 
eager  for  the  fray.  Probably  it  is  good 
for  him  and  good  for  his  business  that 
it  has  enough  difficulties  to  restrict  the 
number  that  enter  or  survive.  If  it  were 
as  easy  to  grow  fruit  and  make  money 
as  I  thought  it  was  when  I  went  into 
the  business,  there  would  be  no  credit 
or  satisfaction  in  being  a  fruit  grower. 
There  would  be  too  many  of  them.  So 
try  and  kid  yourself  into  thinking  you 
are  selected,  front  line,  assault  troops, 
and  get  all  set  for  the  biggest  BLITZ¬ 
KRIEG  against  bugs  and  blights  you 
have  ever  staged.  We  can  win  if  we  try, 

— A.A  — 

Orchard  Cultivation  Versus 
Mulching 

Many  years  ago,  my  friend  Minor 
Brokaw  pointed  out  to  me  the  great 
difference  in  growth  between  apple 
trees  which  had  been  constantly  culti¬ 
vated  as  against  those  that  had  always 
been  in  sod. 

At  the  time,  a  controversy  was  rag¬ 
ing  among  fruit  growers  as  to  which 
was  the  better  method.  The  sod  mulch 
advocates  were  being  led  by  another 
successful  grower.  Grant  Hitchings  of 
Syracuse.  In  the  thirty  years  since  I 


first  walked  through  Mr.  Brokaw’s  or¬ 
chard,  intensive  thorough  cultivation 
in  mature  apple  and  pear  orchards  has 
been  nearly  abandoned,  to  be  replaced 
by  some  form  of  mulching. 

Now  comes  new  information  showing 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  actually 
increases  rapidly  from  mulching  with 
straw  or  litter.  Large  amounts  of  pot¬ 
ash  collect  in  the  soil  under  mulch  even 
though  no  potash  is  applied  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  'The  rains  and  the  snow  soak 
through  the  straw  and  litter  and  carry 
the  potassium  into  the  soil.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  the  soil  content  of  phosphorus 
and  lime  is  also  increased  through 
mulching. 

Cultivation  of  very  young  orchards 
until  they  get  well  started,  however,  is 
still  good  practice. — E.  R.  E. 

— A.A  — 

Another  Job  for  Ed.  Thomson 

At  the  89th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Mr.  E.  H.  Thomson  was 
elected  to  serve  as  Director  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  president 


of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  since  1919  and  is  considered  the 
dean  of  farm  credit  leaders  the  coun¬ 
try  over.  Himself  a  farmer,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  was  born  and  reared  in  Delaware 
County  in  New  York  State.  He  still 
owns  a  farm  which  adjoins  the  family 
homestead,  and  also  owns  a  dairy, 
wheat,  and  alfalfa  farm  of  250  acres 
in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  bank  which  he  heads  now  pro¬ 
vides  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  credit  used  by  farmers  of  New, 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
operating  as  the  central  unit  for  a  net¬ 
work  of  mutual  farm  loan  associations 
throughout  the  eight  states.  The  bank 
is  one  of  twelve  in  the  United  States, 
and  although  it  is  located  in  an  area 
where  farming  is  widely  diversified  and 
presents  many  unusual  hazards,  the 
bank’s  record  places  it  as  one  of  the- 
leaders  in  the  field  of  farm  mortgage 
credit. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  intimate  knowledge 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  United 
States  is  a  result  not  only  of  close  study 
of  farm  credit  problems  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  but  also  of  farm  management 


problems.  For  nine  years  he  was  with 
the  office  of  farm  management  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  was  assistant  chief  of  that 
section  at  the  time  Re  retired.  Feeling 
that  he  had  done  his  share  of  public 
work,  he  returned  to  the  home  farm  in 
1919,  and  a  few  months  later  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Springfield  land 
bank. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  been  chairman  of 
the  bond  committee  of  the  twelve  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  for  the  past  16  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  investment 
board  and  a  trustee  of  the  Springfield 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  a  director 
of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  as 
well  as  a  Master’s  degree,  and  in  1936 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  married,  and  lives 
at  38  Hopkins  Place,  Longmeadow, 
Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  have  two 
sons  in  Springfield,  and  a  daughter  who 
is  in  the  music  department  at  Wellesley 
College. 


■^''BEST-ENGINEERED'' MEANS 

Stands  Up  Best ! 


New  Safety  Rim  Wheels — designed  to 
keep  a  flat  tire  from  rolling  off  the 
wheel.  New  protection  for  you ! 


Plymouth  is  famous  for  Economy... High  Resale 
Value.  You  get  an  Oil  Bath  Air  Cleaner... High-Duly 
Engine  Bearings... a  Rust-proofed  Body! 

And  Plymouth  offers  new  High-Torque  Perform¬ 
ance. ..117-inch  Wheelbase. ..the  Year's  Best  Ride! 


RE  AT  PERFORMANCE  plus  COm- 
fort  plus  handling  ease... it  all 
adds  up  to  new  driving  pleasure  for 
you  in  the  beautiful  1941  Plymouth. 

Pl3nnouth’s  117-inch  wheelbase  is 
longest  of  “All  3  ”  low-priced  cars .  N ew 
High-Torque  Performance  with  new 
power-gearing  means  less  shifting! 


And  you  get  new  Safety  Rim  Wheels 
—the  year’s  greatest  safety  feature! 

Ride  in  Plymouth!  Plymouth  Di¬ 
vision  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 

MAJOR  BOWES,  C.B.S.,  THURSDAYS,  9  TO  10  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

See  thelow-priced  1941  Plym- 
outh  Commercial  Pick-Up 
and  Panel  Delivery.  They  are 
also  outstanding  values! 


BIG.  NEW  1941  PLYMOUTH  -  ONLY 

«685 

— Delivered  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in¬ 
cluding  all  federal  taxes.  Transpor¬ 
tation,  state  and  local  taxes,  if  any, 
not  included.  Prices  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice! 


Lowest-Priced  of  Three^'on  Many  Models 
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Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or  Advertlt* 
ing  departments  to  AmericM  Agricoltnrist, 
Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HORSE  AND  BUGGY  PHILOSOPHY 

A  little  house  well  fill’d,  a  little  field  well 
till’d,  a  little  wife  well  will’d,  are  great  riches. 
— From  Ben  Franklin's  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.” 

Taxpayer  Is  Still  in  the  Saddle 

“The  taxpayer  is  still  in  the  saddle.  As  long  as 
he  has  to  pay  the  bills,  his  will  be  the  dominant 
voice  in  government  .... 

“This  year  you  have  an  especially  important  duty 
to  perform.  Every  edition  of  every  newspaper  tells 
us  of  the  great  effort  being  made  to  bring  this  coun¬ 
try’s  defenses  to  such  strength  that  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  would  dare  to  challenge  us. 
In  that  great  effort  we  are  all  united. 

“But  national  defense  is  not  only  a  problem  of 
production.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  reinforcing  our 
economy  to  pay  for  defense.  Based  on  an  estimated 
cost  of  50  billion  dollars,  this  defense  program  will 
eventually  cost  every  family  $2,233.  That  bill  will 
have  to  paid.  Every  dollar  of  it  sooner  or  later 
will  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  plain  people  in 
your  hometown  and  mine. 

“It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  help  that  defense 
program,  by  offsetting  as  much  of  the  additional 
burden  as  possible  through  the  strictest  economy 
in  state  government.  County,  city,  and  village  offi¬ 
cials  are  already  cooperating  in  cutting  the  non- 
essential  expenditures  to  the  bone.  We  simply  have 
to  forget  about  some  of  the  frills  of  government 
for  the  time  being.” — Hart  I.  Seely,  Trustee,  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Public  Expenditure  Survey  and  Publisher  of 
the  Waverly  Sun  Recorder. 

YOU  ARE  dead  right,  Mr.  Seely,  except  that 
the  taxpayer  is  not  in  the  saddle  unless  he 
cares  enough  about  saving  his  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  taxeaters  to  stand  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  let  his  representatives  know  that  he 
means  business.  Even  much  good  government 
service  must  take  a  back  seat  in  favor  of  defense 
expenditures.  We,  the  people,  must  learn  to  do 
without  in  government  just  as  we  do  in  our 
private  lives  when  we  have  to. 

Labor  Unions  Better  Watch  Out 

Led  by  the  C.I.O.,  workers  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company’s  Lackawanna  Plant  went 
on  strike  on  February  27.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  14,000  workers  walked  out,  according  to 
C.  I.  O.  claims.  Strikers  immediatel}^  picketed 
the  plant  and  battled  with  the  police  to  prevent 
non-strikers  from  continuing  work.  The  strike 
was  settled  after  a  few  days,  but  the  sad  facts 
in  the  case  remain.  This  one  plant  alone  has  de¬ 
fense  orders  amounting  to  $1,500,000,000,  and 
every  work  day  lost  was  a  victory  for  Hitler. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  threatened  C.  I.  O.  strike 
in  Ford  plants  and  the  various  other  strikes  in 
progress  or  threatened  in  hundreds  of  other 
manufactories,  many  of  which  are  working  on  de¬ 
fense  contracts,  we  see  how  serious  the  situation 
is,  and  how  the  very  safety  of  the  country  itself 
is  dependent  upon  labor  unions,  much  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  which  seems  to  be  irresponsible. 
Doubly  serious  is  the  situation,  also,  because 
the  Federal  government  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  it.  In  fact,  the  government 
is  reaping  the  harvest  of  many  of  its  own  mis¬ 
takes  in  out-and-out  support  of  labor  unionism, 
good  or  bad,  in  recent  years. 

What  is  needed  right  now  is  some  of  former 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  "big  stick”  argu¬ 
ment  in  putting  the  labor  unions  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  rest  of  us.  Taxpayers  of  this 
country  will  be  paying  through  the  nose  for 
generations  to  come  for  the  present  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  Industry,  for  the  most  part,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  cooperating  in  every  way  possible.  So 


are  the  great  majority  of  workers  and  many  of 
their  organizations.  But  some  are  holding  up  de¬ 
fense  work  by  strikes  and  violence.  That’s  trea¬ 
son!  Just  grievances  should  be  settled,  of  course, 
but  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  strikes. 

The  American  public  won’t  long  stand  for 
labor  rows  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

For  a  Stabilized  Milk  Market 

Dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  voted  for  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Federal  milk  order.  This  assures  a  continuance 
of  both  the  State  and  Federal  Order,  with  stabil¬ 
ized  milk  prices. 

Dairymen,  however,  did  not  approve  at  heart 
all  of  the  amendments.  They  were  forced  to  vote 
for  them  in  order  to  have  the  Order  continued. 
That  has  the  one  advantage  of  putting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  success  of  the  Order,  and 
particularly  of  the  new  amendments,  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

In  any  case,  it  is  good  that  the  Order  is  to  be 
continued,  though  it  was  too  bad  that  there  had 
to  be  so  much  uncertainty  and  controversy  be¬ 
fore  the  amendments  were  finally  approved. 
Dairymen  need  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
government  to  stabilize  the  market  temporarily 
during  the  present  upset  world  situation,  and  the 
Department  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  leaders. 

Money  in  Farm  Specialties 

IN  FLORIDA  last  month,  I  visited  a  farm 
where  nothing  but  peacocks  were  grown.  Al¬ 
most  every  breed  and  variety  in  the  world  were 
represented  and  some  of  them  were  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  I  have  ever  seen. 

This  farmer  makes  a  living  by  collecting  a  fee 
from  people  who  come  to  see  the  peacocks,  and 
by  selling  the  birds  themselves.. 

Another  farmer’s  wife  showed  me  a  little  pack¬ 
ing  plant  where  she  and  her  husband  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  nice  business  by  making  marmalades, 
jellies  and  candies  from  citrus  fruits.  Still  an¬ 
other  Florida  farmer  grows  sweet  peas  and  ships 
them  by  airplane  to  northern  markets. 

But  we  don’t  have  to  go  to  Florida  to  find 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  make  a  good  living 
by  some  farm  specialty  that  is  different  from 
what  anyone  else  has.  I  know  a  man  in  the 
Northeast  who  started  on  a  small  scale  to  grow 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  This  man  will  make 
money  this  year  because  many  such  seeds  can 
no  longer  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Hundreds  of  northeastern  farmers  grow  grass 
and  other  crops  for  seed.  I  have  two  or  three 
friends,  also,  who  make  a  living  by  growing, 
exhibiting  and  selling  their  beautiful  gladioli, 

I  mention  these  lines  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  opportunities  to  start  some  specialty  are 
best  in  unusual  times  like  these  when  agriculture 
is  being  more  or  less  upset  by  war  conditions. 
Of  course  one  would  not  want  to  plunge  into 
any  new  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  or  without 
making  a  careful  study,  but  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  man  or  woman  who  thinks  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  the  other  fellow  doesn’t  do  that  may 
bring  both  fun  and  profit. 

am-  _ 

A  Record  Hard  to  Beat 

During  the  last  seven  years.  Miss  Grace 
Robie,  New  Hampshire  4-H  Club  girl,  put 
up  a  total  of  2080  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Congratulations  to  Grace  and  to  her  leaders 
for  great  achievement  in  learning  how  to  live. 


“Grandmother  used  a  roller  towel, 
a  comb  suspended  from  a  string  and  a 
dipper  shared  by  all,  and  lived  to  be  86. 
Grandson  fights  germs  and  dies  ex¬ 
hausted  at  50.” 


It’s  Good  to  Be  An  American  Citizen 

“In  response  to  your  request  for  suggestions  to 
improve  American  Agriculturist,  why  not  devote  a 
section  of  your  paper  to  the  honorable  cause  of 
arousing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Americans?” 

• — A  Thankful  American. 

THAT’S  just  what  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  doing  for  nearly  100  years.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  recent  years  have  we  called  attention 
in  every  way  we  know  how  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  losing  many  of  our  liberties,  that  we  must 
stand  up  and  fight  for  the  principles  which  should 
be  dearer  to  us  than  life,  and  that  it  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

Too  Many  Apjile  Imports 

At  a  time  when  exports  of  apples  have 
nearly  stopped,  it  is  almost  the  last  straw 
to  know  that  460,000  or  nearly  half  a  million 
bushels  of  apples  were  shipped  by  Canadian 
growers  into  American  markets  last  fall. 

Apple  growers,  through  their  organizations, 
were  quick  to  bring  this  situation  before  Wash¬ 
ington  officials,  but  got  no  help.  However,  that’s 
no  reason  for  stopping  the  fight  to  preserve  our 
own  markets  for  our  own  farmers. 

Resolution 

CUT  OUT  the  followdng  pledge,  pin  it  up 
somewhere  where  you  will  see  it  every  day. 
Change  any  details  that  you  wish,  but  follow  it 
as  nearly  as  you  can  through  the  season.  I’ll 
guarantee  that  it  will  save  you  dollars  and  in¬ 
crease  the  sum  total  of  happiness  for  you  and 
your  family. 

In  cooperation  with  American  Agriculturist  proj¬ 
ect  to  make  the  old  farm  produce  a  better  living, 
and  more  happiness,  I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF  | 
to  do  my  best  to  plant  and  grow  the  best  garden, 
including  vegetables,  berries,  and  flowers,  that  I 
have  ever  had. 

I  FURTHER  PLEDGE  carefully  to  consider  the! 
rest  of  my  farm  business  to  see  what  more  I  can 
do  to  grow  and  use  more  of  my  living  from  my  | 
_own  farm. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

Why  do  they  paint  fire  engines  red? 

After  you  have  pondered  on  this  until  you  are  I 
sure  you  have  the  answer,  turn  to  Page  25  and] 
see  if  you  are  right. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

My  friend,  Ed  Mitchell,  writes : 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  two  pals  who  went! 
on  a  spree  together  after  a  long  separation.  They 
had  a  drink  here,  a  drink  there,  until  both  were 
tipsy.  Then  they  went  up  to  the  room  to  have  one 
last  nightcap  out  of  a  bottle. 

"One  of  them  came  to  in  a  hospital,  with  his  | 
pal  at  the  bedside. 

“‘What  happened?  Last  I  recall,  we  were  ml 
my  room  having  a  little  nightcap.’ 

"  ‘Well,’  said  his  friend,  ‘we  had  a  little  night- 1 
cap,  then  we  had  another,  then  we  had  another 
Then  you  opened  the  window  and  said  you  were 
going  to  go  out  and  fly  around  a  bit.’ 

"  ‘Well,  why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  stop  men 
‘‘‘Because  I  thought  you  could  do  it,  thatsj 
why !’  ” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


SYNOPSIS :  This  story  is  different  from 
any  other  that  you  have  ever  read.  Ih 
it,  two  grown  men  —  a  college  Dean  and 
a  farm  paper  Editor  —  lay  aside  their 
responsibilities  of  the  present  to  travel 
backwards  down  memory’s  lane  to  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days  when  they  were 
kids  on  upstate  New  York  farms.  To¬ 
gether  they  pause  to  recount  intimate 
happenings,  struggles  and  adventures  of 
their  youth,  and  to  recapture  once  again 
the  spirit  of  the  1890s  when  life  on  a 
farm  was  still  closer  to  pioneer  days  than 
to  modern  times. 

Each  chapter  is  written  by  ONE  of  the 
authors,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  guess 
which  one.  Carl  and  Ed  aren’t  telling, 
and  merely  refer  to  each  other  as  “Part¬ 
ner.”  So  far,  most  folks  have  been  wrong 
in  their  guesses ! 

One  of  the  grand  things  about  this 
absorbing  serial  is  that  you  can  start  it 
anywhere  and  any  time,  but  we  warn  you 
that  you’re  missing  a  bet  if  you  didn’t 
begin  at  the  beginning,  particularly  if 
you  want  to  take  part  in  our  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days  contest.  Don’t  forget  that 
American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $25  in 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  letters  telling  of 
readers’  own  experiences  on  a  farm  or  in 
a  farm  neighborhood,  either  in  recent 
years  or  back  in  Horse  and  Buggy  Days. 
Your  letter  may  be  submitted  now  or  at 
the  end  of  the  s^rtal. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Horse  Scrapes 

ONE  SUNDAY  afternoon,  some  for¬ 
ty  years  ago  come  April  1st,  I  put 
my  small  possessions  in  a  little  old- 
fashioned  suitcase,  and  Brother  drove 
me  over  the  hill  in  the  democrat  wagon 
to  work  for  an  old  Yankee  farmer  for 
$12  a  month  and  my  board.  That  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  most  part  was  not  so 
good,  because  this  farmer  was  not  the 
kind  that  I  like  to  remember.  But  that 
is  another  story.  I  am  concerned  now 
only  with  a  horse  this  farmer  owned 
by  the  name  of  Dave. 

Dave  was  a  grand  old  fellow,  but  like 
all  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  his  peculiari¬ 
ties.  One  of  them  was  his  firm  belief 
that  when  it  was  time  to  quit,  it  was 
time  to  quit.  Dave  knew  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell,  and  what  it  meant.  No 
matter  where  he  was  or  what  he  was 
doing,  come  Hell  or  high  water,  he 
would  go  to  the  barn  when  he  heard 
that  bell.  One  day  he  and  I  were 
cultivating  potatoes  on  a  side  hill,  half 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  bam,  and  with 
most  of  the  potato  field  between  us  and 
the  barn.  The  dinner  bell  rang.  It 
[  took  me  unawares,  or  rather  Dave  did. 
j  He  turned  sharply  at  right  angles,  and 
started  on  a  trot  down  through  the 
I  potato  field,  dragging  the  cultivator  and 
I  me  on  behind,  and  we  never  stopped 
Until  we  landed  in  the  middle  of  the 
horse  barn  floor.  All  the  rest  of  the 
season  I  could  see  the  row  that  we 
plowed  down  through  the  middle  of 
i  that  potato  field. 

But  Dave  had  his  good  qualities  too. 
I  had  a  little  girl  friend  who  lived  next 
<3oor  to  my  employer,  who  helped  me 
to  forget  occasionally  the  terrible  at¬ 
tacks  of  homesickness  with  which  I 
have  always  been  afflicted  when  away 
[from  home.  Once  in  a  while  my  em- 
Iployer  would  permit  me  to  borrow  Dave 
jon  a  Sunday,  and  I  would  climb  onto 
his  back,  get  my  girl  friend  on  behind, 
and  Dave,  the  girl  and  I  would  travel 
home  over  the  mountain  to  visit  a  little 
while  with  Father,  Mother  and  broth- 
jers.  Dave  never  objected  to  his  double 
load.  He  walked  when  we  wanted  him 


to  walk  and  trotted  when  we  wanted 
him  to  trot,  which  was  seldom,  for 
Dave’s  razor  edge  back  made  me  feel 
as  if  there  were  two  of  me  for  a  week 
after  riding  him. 

When  I  was  about  12  -^r  13,  I  lived 
with  an  old  philosopher  neighbor  farm¬ 
er,  helped  do  the  chores  night  and 
morning  and  weekends,  and  went  to 
“deestrict”  school.  I  still '  remember 
how  kind  Old  John  was  to  an  ambitious 
boy  who  would  fight  homesickness  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  work  and  to  earn 
a  little.  But  John  had  certain  inter¬ 
esting  and  peculiar  characteristics.  He 
collected  vicious  horses  just  as  some 
folks  make  a  hobby  of  postage  stamps 
or  antiques.  If  there  was  any  vicious 
trick  that  a  horse  could  acquire,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  horse  in  John’s  col¬ 
lection  who  had  it.  Gosh!  How  some 
of  those  brutes  could  kick!  There  was 
one  that  never  would  stand  for  a  curry¬ 
comb,  so  John  attached  a  long  handle 
to  the  comb  and  curried  the  old  mare 
from  the  safety  of  the  next  stall — more 
I  think  to  see  her  try  to  knock  the 
side  of  the  barn  out  than  because  he 
thought  she  needed  any  combing. 

One  Saturday  morning  John  sent  me 
to  deliver  the  milk  to  the  creamery, 
some  3  miles  away.  Mrs.  John  gave 
me  a  list  of  groceries  to 
buy.  I  drove  the  team, 
hitched  to  the  democrat 
wagon,  without  mishap  to 
the  creamery,  unloaded 
the  milk,  obtained  several 
cans  of  skim  milk  in  re¬ 
turn,  and  then  drove  into 
the  nearby  church  sheds, 
tied  the  horses  with  the 
lines,  and  went  across  the 
street  in  the  little  hamlet 
to  buy  the  groceries. 

Coming  back  I  piled  my  arm¬ 
ful  of  supplies  into  the  back  of 
the  democrat  wagon  and  start¬ 
ed  to  go  in  beside  one  of  the  horses 
to  unhitch  them.  Suddenly  things  be¬ 
gan  to  happen!  Both  horses  plunged 
backwards  with  all  their  might,  break¬ 
ing  the  lines  with  which  they  were 
tied.  They  backed  the  wagon  out  of 
the  shed  at  such  an  angle  that  they 
turned  it  on  its  side.  'The  covers  of 
the  milk  cans  flew  off,  the  milk  pour¬ 
ed  out,  and  there  was  the  grandest 
mess  of  skim  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
crackers,  coffee,  and  what  have  you, 
that  one  ever  saw.  I  grabbed  one  of 
the  horses  by  the  bit,  hung  on  for  dear 
life,  while  the  groceryman  came  run¬ 
ning  across  the  street  to  help  me  quiet 
the  brutes.  Finally  we  got  the  wagon 
turned  over,  the  empty  cans  loaded 
back  in  with  what  was  left  of  the 
groceries,  and  I  started  on  my  way 
home.  All  the  way  I  worried  over  how 
much  Hell  old  John  was  going  to  give 
me  when  he  found  out  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  When  I  told  him  he  said: 

“Well,  Son,  them  horses  are  pullers. 
They  do  that  sometimes.”  He  grinned, 
winked  at  me,  and  that’s  all  there  was 
to  it. 

Not  long  ago  I  drove  down  through 
that  old  hamlet.  Gone  was  the  ancient 
grocery  and  the  kindly  old  philosopher 
who  kept  it.  Gone  also  were  the 
church  sheds,  passed  into  the  lost 
limbo  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Gone  also,  of' course,  was  Uncle  John, 
just  about  the  best  boss  a  boy  could 
ever  have. 

Not  all  of  he  horses  of  the  old  farm 
days  were  bad  ones.  In  fact,  most  of 


Liiem  were  not.  But  horses  are  like 
human  beings  in  the  respect  that  we 
are  most  likely  to  remember  the  ones 
that  are  conspicuous  by  their  evil 
habits.  There  was  one  kindly  old 
horse  partner  with  whom  I  spent  many 
a  long  summer  day  cultivating  the  com 
and  potato  fields  of  long  ago.  I  would 
get  up  at  five  o’clock,  eat  my  break¬ 
fast  at  home,  walk  two  miles  to  the 
neighbor  for  whom  I  was  working,  and 
take  my  dinner  and  the  old  mare  and 
travel  another  mile  up  over  a  steep  hill 
pasture  to  the  plateau  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  residence.  And  there,  all  day 
long,  day  after  day,  the  horse  would 
drag  the  cultivator,  with  me  tagging 
on  behind,  up  one  row  and  down  the 
other.  So  big  was  the  field  that  by  the 
time  we  got  it  cultivated  once,  it  was 
time  to  start  all  over  again.  At  mid¬ 
day  I’d  feed  the  horse  her  oats,  eat  my 
lunch,  rest  a  little  while,  and  then  we’d 
start  the  long  summer  afternoon. 

One  grows  a  real  affection  from 
close  association  with  a  kindly  animal 
like  that,  and  Old  Gypsy  was 'kindly. 
All  day  she  would  walk  carefully  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  requiring  no  driving 
whatever,  her  only  off  spells  being  those 
times  when  the  exigencies  of  nature 
overtook  her.  And  then  she  didn’t  care 
where  she  stepped  and  was  irritating 
indeed.  But  if  there  is  a  horse  heaven, 
in  it  Gypsy  is  eating  her  oats  in  the 
shadow  of  an  old  apple  tree,  and  I 
hope  she  is  not  having  to  drag  a  heavy 
cultivator  around. 

The  farmer  who  collected  eggs  from 
our  neighbors  drove  once  a  week  five 
miles  to  the  railroad  station  to  ship 
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and  watched  that  bouncing,  swaying 
wagon  go  down  the  road  with  fifty  doz¬ 
en  eggs  in  it.  Talk  about  despair!  Did 
you  ever  have  something  awful  happen 
to  you  and  have  it  make  you  realize 
how  happy  you  had  been  up  to  that 
moment  and  didn’t  know  enough  to 
realize  it?  That  was  the  way  I  felt. 
Ahead  of  me  were  fifty  dozen  eggs 
rapidly  going  into  a  scramble,  and  a 
team  which  stood  a  good  chance  of 
ruining  itself.  Back  of  me  I  envision¬ 
ed  the  maddest  farmer  that  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  ever  seen. 

For  a  moment  I  had  visions  of  beat¬ 
ing  it  over  \he  nearest  bill  to  parts 
unknown.  But  second  thought  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  that  wouldn’t  do,  so  I 
started  on  a  run  for  my  own  home, 
which  lay  farther  down  the  valley  and 
along  the  road  which  the  runaways 
would  pass,  hoping  against  hope  that 
by  some  miracle  the  horses  would  stop 
or  be  stopped  without  much  damage. 
The  miracle  happened!  The  old  horse 
got  tired  of  running,  so  he  gradually 
slowed  the  colt  up,  and  they  pulled  in¬ 
to  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse  a  mile  or 
so  down  the  road,  without  any  serious 
damage.  Meanwhile,  my  employer, 
who  had  been  working  on  a  hillside, 
had  looked  down  the  valley  and  seen 
the  runaways.  Realizing  what  was 
happening,  he  jumped  bareback  on  an¬ 
other  horse  and  came  down  the  road  at 
a  gallop.  Together  we  found  the  team. 
Without  a  word  of  complaint  or  criti¬ 
cism,  he  told  me  to  take  the  horse  he 
had  ridden  back  home,  and  he  himself 
continued  on  with  the  eggs  to  market. 
Later,  he  told  me  with  a  smile  that  a 
few  eggs  had  been  broken  but  not  to 
worry,  that  an  accident  was  liable  to 
happen  to  anybody. 

Time  passed,  as  it  does  even  for 
young  people,  and  I  became  a  high 


the  eggs  to  market.  His  egg  wagon 
was  like  a  modern  milk  cart,  closed  in 
front  with  holes  through  which  the 
lines  to  the  horses  were  passed.  One 
day  for  some  reason  he  could  not  make 
his  delivery  of  eggs  to  the  station  him¬ 
self  and  he  asked  me  to  do  it.  One  of 
the  horses  was  a  staid  old  plug,  but  the 
other  was  a  colt  who  had  been  driven 
only  a  few  times.  I  started  out  with 
probably  fifty  dozen  or  more  eggs 
aboard,  and  all  went  well  for  a  little 
while,  till  we  came  to  a  bridge,  on  the 
girders  of  which  was  a  big  hornet’s 
nest.  When  we  rattled  the  old  cart 
across  the  bridge,  the  hornets  came  to 
life  and  went  to  work  on  the  colt.  Pan- 
icstricken,  he  sprang  into  a  gallop.  One 
never  realizes  the  power  of  a  runaway 
horse  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth  unless 
he  has  had  the  sad  experience.  When 
you  add  to  this  the  difl5culty  of  trying 
to  control  a  team  with  lines  running 
through  the  enclosed  front,  you  have 
an  impossible  situation. 

One  saving  factor  was  that  the  old 
horse  didn’t  want  to  run  at  all.  Real¬ 
izing  that  I  could  not  do  a  thing  in 
controlling  the  team  by  the  lines  I 
jumped  out  of  the  side  of  the  cart  and 
ran  for  my  life  alongside  the  colt,  in 
hopes  of  getting  him  by  the  head  and 
the  bit  to  hold  him.  I  almost  reached 
his  head,  but  not  quite.  Gradually  He 
gained  on  me,  until,  winded,  I  stopped 


school  student,  doing  chores  “or  my 
board  nights  and  mornings.  My  kindly 
farmer  employer  of  those  days  had  a 
girl,  also  in  high  school,  whom  I 
thought  was  pretty  nice,  and  a  horse 
that  he  permitted  us  to  drive  back 
and  forth  to  school.  We  would  deliver 
the  milk  in  the  morning,  put  the  horse 
in  a  stable  in  town,  and  drive  him  back 
home  after  school.  Now,  that  horse 
had  the  heaves,  and  a  distressing  habit 
that  went  with  it.  Every  old  horse¬ 
man  will  know  what  I  mean.  One 
morning  Minnie  and  I  were  on  our  way 
to  school,  with  Minnie  driving.  'The 
horse  began  to  get  an  attack  of  heaves 
and  to  cough,  with  all  of  the  resulting 
consequences.  Minnie  stood  it  just  as 
long  as  she  could,  then  she  finally  grab¬ 
bed  the  whip  out  of  its  socket,  brought 
it  down  with  a  resounding  whack  on 
the  horse’s  back,  and  yelled: 

‘"There,  dam  ye!  Stop  that!” 

Talk  about  life’s  most  embarrassing 
moment  —  that  was  it!  Also,  from 
memory’s  viewpoint,  one  of  the  funni¬ 
est, 

I  enjoy  the  old  Yankee  horse-trading 
stories  as  well  as  anyone,  but  to  me 
most  of  them  contain  an  element  of 
sadness.  Many  of  my  earlier  memories 
of  horses  are  concerned  with  the  worry 
of  my  Father  and  an  older  brother  in 
trying  to  keep  out  of  horse  debts.  Cash 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Fellow  codling  moths, 
well  have  to  move  on. 

Farmer  Smith  has  iust  been  advised 
by  telephone  to  spray  . 

his  orchard.  /  Mk 


With  the  help  of  the  telephone,  you  spend  less  time 
finding  out  what  to  do  and  more  time  getting  more 
things  done.  What  seed  to  grow,  what  spray  to  use, 
when  to  plant,  what  fertilizer  analysis  is  best, 
where  and  when  to  market  the  crop — these  are  a^ 
few  of  the  questions  that  will  be  answered  over  the 
telephone  many  times  this  spring. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Just  Out!  Strouts  Catalog  — 

72  pages  of  farms,  coimtry  homes,  rural  business  oppor¬ 
tunities;  1200  new  bargains  described  in  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi:  write  today  for  this  money-saving,  time¬ 
saving  guide.  Free. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  BEST 
ORCHARD  DEFENSE 


1.  DORMANT  SPRAYS 

KLEENUP  Soluble 
ELGETOL 

Nitro  KLEENUP  Powder 

2.  SCAB  SPRAYS 

FLOTATION  SULFUR 
ORTHEX 

3.  CODLING  MOTH  SPRAYS 

LEAD  ARSENATE 
ORTHOL-K 
COPOSIL 
BOTANO-N 

4.  PRE- HARVEST  SPRAYS 

FRUITONE 

these 

“ORTHO” 

Spray  Chemicals 

enable  you  to  bave  balanced  spray 
from  dormant  through 


schedules 
harvest  sprays. 

Write  for 

descriptive  literature. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY.CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


"The  ORTHO  Company’ 


Elirabetli,  N.  J. 


TO  GROWERS 
WHO  MIX  BORDEAUX 


NICHOLS  “INSTANT”  COPPER  SULPHATE 
is  more  than  the  old  time  copper  sulphate  which 
has  always  been  used  for  Bordeaux.  Check  these 
10  points  carefully  and  see  why  Nichols  original 
Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sulphate 
really  has  “something  to  show  for  itself” 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulphate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety. 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  .  .  .  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely.  Requires  no  agitation. 

4.  ECONOMY  .  .  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  ...  99%  pure,  100%  efficient. 
Permits  quicker  use  of  fresh  solutions. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank. 

7.  REDUCES  EQUIPMENT  .  .  .  Eliminates  extra 
equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  stock  solutions^ 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modem  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  quality  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quality. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 
proof  bags  and  steel-hooped  barrels. 

0  PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal- 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants.  . 


ORIGINAL  "INSTANT" 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%  +  PURE 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

For  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
CRYSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
SULPHATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and 
MONOHTDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Bordeaux  Booklet. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

'  ”  HY  . .  ... _ 


OF  ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER 


Offices:  40  Wall  St.  New  York.  N  Y.  •  230  N  Michigan  Avo .  Chicago.  Ill 


Apples 

—  and  What  Else  ? 


By  CARL  WOOSTER 
Fruit  Grower,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 


AS  APPLE  growers  we  have  been 
experiencing  a  declining  market 
for  many  years.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples  has  declined  from 
seventy-two  pounds  in  1920  to  less  than 
fifty  pounds  in  1938.  We  have  not  only 
felt  the  competition  of  varieties  from 
other  states,  but  the  increase  in  the  use 

of  citrus  fruits  and 
of  vegetables  has 
been  enormous.  We 
have  also  lost  our 
export  markets, 
and  we  should  not 
expect  to  regain 
them. 

Because  of  in- 
creased  co  m- 
petition,  our 
standards  of  grow- 
i  n  g,  packaging, 
and  market- 
ing  have  been  rais¬ 
ed;  and  the  cost 
of  production  has 
been  increased. 
Many  of  our  good 
Carl  Wooster  growers  believe 
that  there  are  now  relatively  few  var¬ 
ieties  which  we  can  afford  to  grow. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  and  Farm 
Bureau  have  recommended  only  five 
varieties  for  western  New  York.  They 
are  Cortland,  McIntosh,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Spy,  and  Rome  Beauty. 


Unquestionably  McIntosh  offers 
most  for  the  future  of  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Northeast.  More  and 
more  must  we  become  specialists  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  this  var¬ 
iety. 

The  Right  Soil 


A  most  important  factor  in  economic 
production  of  fruit  is  the  selection  of 
the  proper  site  to  avoid  losses  from 
late  frosts;  also  the  location  of  our 
trees  upon  only  the  deeper  and  better 
drained  soils. 

Having  eliminated  most  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  varieties  from  the  picture,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  that,  after  all,  th#re  is  a  limit 
to  our  ability  to  employ  suitable  labor 
in  the  production  and  harvesting  of 
McIntosh,  what  are  we  to  turn  to? 
With  good  fruit  soil,  and  the  proper 
location,  I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to 
sacrifice  land  and  labor  by  using  them 
on  an  enterprise  less  profitable  or  less 
adapted  to  our  situation. 

Might  I  suggest  diversification  with¬ 
in  the  fruit  industry  as  a  means  of 
better  utilization  of  our  equipment, 
buildings  and  labor?  Some  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  soils  could  be  planted  to  sweet  or 
sour  cherries.  While  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  sweets  and  sours  has 
been  doubled  during  the  past  ten  years, 
I  still  believe  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  grower  who  can  produce  abund¬ 
ant  annual  crops.  For  the  Hudson  River 
area,  I  would  recommend  a  few  well 
chosen  sweet  varieties,  for  they  lend 
themselves  not  only  to  the  market  for 
Maraschino  processing,  but  to  the 
fresh  fruit  trade  as  well.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  sweet  cherries  are  now 
produced  in  the  states  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington;  and  the  west 
coast  will  continue  to  set  the  price  for 
Maraschino  cherries.  However,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for 
there  cherries,  and  the  eastern  grower 
is  insured  of  at  least  per  pound 

premium  above  the  west  coast  price, 
because  of  the  differential  in  freight. 


More  Juice 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
developed  a  real  demand  for  the  Morel- 
lo  cherry  because  of  its  particular 
qualities  in  coloring  and  flavoring  in 


juice  blends.  Last  year  it  commanded 
a  price  from  l^c  to  2c  above  that  of 
Montmorency. 

While  the  market  for  processed 
Montmorency  cherries  has  often  been 
in  distress,  I  still  believe  that  for  west¬ 
ern  New  York  it  still  has  a  future. 
Even  with  an  annual  national  produc¬ 
tion  of  150,000,000  lbs.  available  for 
processing,  we  still  have  slightly  more 
than  one  pound  per  capita  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Better  distribution  can  easi¬ 
ly  solve  the  problem.. 

Having  classified  much  of  our  land  as 
not  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  what 
should  we  do  further?  The  extent  of 
our  diversification  must  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  business.  It  is  never 
economy  to  have  a  dab  of  this  or  that. 
It  should  also  be  limited  by  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  master  and  properly 
conduct  each  additional  unit. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
“nice  little  business  that  has  fruit  and 
hens.”  The  man  who  has  tried  this 
knows  that  seed  time  and  harvest  for 
fruit  and  hens  come  at  the  same  time, 
i.  e.,  about  the  time  a  man  needs  to 
be  looking  after  the  brooding  of  chick¬ 
ens,  he  also  has  to  be  spraying  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  there  are  not  some  successful 
combinations  of  fruit  and  poultry.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  where  these 
two  enterprises  are  successfully  com¬ 
bined,  the  poultry  enterprise  is  big 
enough  to  employ  at  least  one  full  time 
person. 

Fruit  Plus  Cows 

Much  of  our  land  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables,  but  the  amount 
of  land  adapted  to  the  growing  of  our 
more  intensive  cash  crops  is  very  limit¬ 
ed.  Moi’e  of  our  land  is  adapted  to 
dairying,  and  because  of  this  more 
farmers  are  in  the  dairy  business.  The 
returns  per  hour  of  labor  are  relatively 
low.  However,  as  a  dairyman  breeder, 
I  predict  that  there  are  still  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
apply  himself  to  that  business.  Devel¬ 
opments  in  the  knowledge  of  feeding 
and  breeding,  along  with  the  present 
day  methods  of  disease  control,  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  hazards  in 
the  dairy  business.  There  are  always 
opportunities  for  special  markets  for 
milk  and  fine  breeding  stock.  This 
business  should  make  returns  every 
month  in  the  year.  Like  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness,  the  breeding  business  is  a  long 
time  program,  but  I  submit  to  those 
who  love  fine  stock  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  quite  so  exciting  or  satisfying 
as  the  purebred  breeding  business. 

For  many  fruit  growers  there  is  a 
possibility  of  diversity  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  With  others,  dairying  and 
cash  crops  might  be  added.  In  our  own 
farm  operations  we  try  to  anticipate 
the  future.  We  can  easily  increase  in 
one  line  or  decrease  in  another  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant.  If  prices  are  low  in 
respect  to  labor,  we  aim  for  a  more 
extensive  operation.  If  labor  is  low  and 
prices  high,  we  do  a  more  intensive 
type  of  farming. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  Carl 
Wooster  gave  such  a  striking  address, 
with  suggestions  on  how  apple  growers 
can  diversify  their  business,  that  we  se¬ 
cured  Mr.  Wooster’s  address  and  arg  re¬ 
producing  most  of  it  here. 

We  don’t  need  to  remind  apple  grow¬ 
ers  of  their  present  difficulties.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  right  kind  of  diversifica¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Wooster  suggests,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  answer.  No  one  of  our  acquaintance  is 
better  able  to  discuss  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Wooster,  for  he  has  practiced  what 
he  is  preaching,  and  owns  a  well  balanc¬ 
ed  and  profitable  farm  business. 

— The  Editors. 


I  DARE  YOU! 

All  my  life  I’ve  loved  a  Quest.  And 
entering  a  New  Year  stirs  every  atom 
of  my  being  to  ask: 

“What  is  my  Quest  this  year?” 
“Where  am  I  going  in.  1941?” 

“How  can  I  get  there?” 

TTiis  year  as  never  before  I  must  check 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  my  life  and  see 
how  dependable  each  link  really  is.  The 
year  has  only  just  begun  and  I  must  make 
sure  that  I  am  ready  for  the  Quest  that 
lies  ahead. 


From  the  crown  of  my  head  with  its  rest¬ 
less  brain  cells  eager  for  fresh  mental  adven¬ 
tures,  right  down  through  eyes  longing  to 
see  more,  ears  yearning  to  hear  more,  and 
lips  quivering  to  ring  out  messages  of 
encouragement  so  needed  by  many  who 
fear  the  future;  then  past  a  square  jaw, 
expanded  chest,  erect  shoulders,  and  on 
down  through  a  big  heart  pumping  millions 
and  millions  of  courageous  corpuscles  like 
a  trip  hammer  with  an  indomitable  purpose 
into  every  corner  of  this  body  of  mine — I 
am  to  meet  today’s  Challenge  and  face 
tomorrow’s  Quest. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

s  A  COUNTRY  BOY,  each  year  I  pored 
over  a  green-backed  Almanac.  It  out¬ 
lined  a  program  for  each  day  of  each  month. 
It  told  us  when  to  plant  and  what  to  do 
about  almost  everything  else  of  consequence. 
This  Almanac  divided  up  the  year  and 
made  me  acquainted  with  a  strange  word 
which  began  with  the  last  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet — ZODIAC.  It  meant  “Animal  Circle.” 

Through  the  Almanac  there  were  all 
kinds  of  queer  signs  and  animals  such  as 
Hons  and  bulls  and  goats,  as  well  as  scor¬ 
pions,  crabs,  and  fishes,  which  kept  my 
yoimg  eyes  bulged  out.  I  didn’t  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  I  got  the  idea  that  each 
of  these  signs  represented  something  that 
ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  one’s  own  life. 
All  this  comes  back  to  me  now  as  I  think 
of  the  calendar  and  the  New  Year  and 
my  Quest. 


Give  Your  Chicks  Every  Chance 
to  Live  and  Grow! 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks,  you  want  them  to 
live  and  grow.  When  you  buy  chick  starting 
feed,  you  want  a  feed  that  will  furnish  the 
things  chicks  need  to  live  and  grow. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Purina  Startena  has 
been  built  with  these  two  things  in  mind.  To¬ 
day,  more  chicks  are  started  on  Purina  Startena 
than  any  other  starting  feed  on  the  market. 
Tests  with  thousands  of  chicks  at  the  Purina 
Farm  last  year  showed  that  Startena  gave  99% 
livability  and  10%  greater  growth  than  simi¬ 
lar  tests  the  previous  year! 

If  you  want  a  starting  feed  that  gives  your 
chicks  every  chance  to  live  and  grow,  ask  your 
dealer  for  Purina  Chick  Startena  in  the  red-and- 
white  Checkerboard  Bag.  Remember,  there  are 
many  starting  feeds,  but  only  one  Startena! 

Your  Purina  dealer  can  tell  you,  too,  where 
you  can  buy  Purina  Embryo-Fed  Chicks.  These 
are  chicks  that  are  off  to  a  head  start  because 
they’re  properly  fed  during  the  important  21 
days  in  the  shell. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  for  Startena,  Purina 
Embryo-Fed  Chicks  and  free  chick  feeders. 


PURINA  MILLS 

Buffalo/  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


With  every  100-lb.  bag  of  Purina  Startena 
purchased,  your  Purina  dealer  is  giving 
free  of  charge  a  handy  24-inch  metal  chick 
feeder.  Sturdy  and  durable,  this  feeder  is 
large  enough  to  handle  50  baby  chicks. 


My  Quest  begins  with  Capricorn  — 
Ambition. 

Capricorn  in  the  Zodiac  shows  a  Goat 
climbing  toward  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
— ambitious  to  reach  the  very  summit.  If 
this  Goat  has  the  power  to  climb  over 
crags,  steadily  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
so  have  we  power  within  us  to  gain  our 
highest  ambition. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  man  to  develop  a 
balanced  life.  Ambition,  therefore,  says  to 
his  Physical  Side:  “To  reach  your  best  you 
must  be  ambitious  for  a  strong  body.”  If 
I  have  any  ambition  worthy  of  the  name, 
then  that  ambition  brings  this  physical  body 
of  mine  into  a  program  of  balanced  diet, 
deep  breathing,  regular  exercise,  and  plenty 
of  sleep. 

Ambition  then  calls  to  our  mind  and  says: 
“Study.”  Lazybones  are  never  foimd  sitting 
on  the  top  rungs  of  any  ladder. 

Ambition  says  to  Personality:  “Corners 
of  your  mouth  up.  A  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 
A  radiance  that  brightens  the  whole  face.” 

Ambition  says  to  our  Spiritual  Side: 
“Send  your  roots  down  deep  if  you  would 
have  the  fruits  of  truth  and  righteousness.’* 
But  we  must  remember  that  Ambition 
has  no  vague  indefinite  goal.  Ambition  does 
not  send  us  on  a  wandering  Quest.  Ambi¬ 
tion  asks  specific  questions: 

Do  I  have  a  definite  goal  for  1941? 

Is  it  the  greatest  goal  I  have  ever 
attempted? 

Is  it  a  worthy  goal — worthy  of  all  my 
best  talents? 

Am  I  excited  about  making  that  goal? 
How  well  am  I  equipped  to  reach  that 
goal — Physically?Mentally?  Socially? 
Spiritually? 

36c  to  pay  postage  will  get  my  12  Quest 
Messages  in  detail  as  they  are  printed 
each  month. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

1800  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Get  Plugs  CLEANED 
where  you  see  this  Sign 


SPARE  SETS 
COME  IN  HANDY 

If  you  keep  a  spare 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the 
dirty  ones  cleaned  on 
any  trip  to  town. 


POWER  AHEAD 

With  New 

AC  SPARK  PLUGS 

These  Facts  Proved  By  Tests 

The  performance  of  any  tractor  is  sure  to 
fall  off  as  the  spark  plugs  wear.  Worn  plugs 
can  waste  as  much  as  19%  of  your  power — 
even  though  the  engine  seems  to  be  hitting 
smoothly  on  all  cylinders. 

New  AC  Spark  Plugs  can  restore  every 
ounce  of  power  that  worn  plugs  waste! 
You’ll  be  able  to  plow  faster,  or  deeper,  if 
necessary.  You’ll  work  more  acreage  per 
gallon  of  fuel.  You’ll  save  money. 

REMEMBER  THIS  WHENEVER  YOU  BUY 
NEW  SPARK  PLUGS 

Engineers  use  more  AC’s  than  any  other 
plugs  for  equipment  on  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses.  There’s  an  AC  Spark  Plug  engi¬ 
neered  for  every  tractor.  Get  genuine  AC’s. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  ♦  General  Motors  Corporation 


FLINT,  MICH. 


Improves  Both 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  good 
for  every  crop  you  grow.  Its  quick-acting 
nitrate,  plus  the  many  “vitamin  elements” 
which  it  contains,  help  you  make  better  yields 
and  better  quality. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  is  guaranteed  16% 
nitrogen.  It  is  an  ideal  food  for  apples,  truck 
and  other  crops.  It  is  a  wise  safe  plan  to  use 
it  regularly,  year  after  year.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  full  benefit  of  its  fertilizing  and  soil* 
improving  qualities. 

Be  Sure  You  Get 

NATURAL  CHUMAN 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


DRAFT  BOARDS  AND  FARM 
BOYS 

Because  of  lack  of  consideration  of 
some  local  draft  boards,  agricultural 
officials  and  other  leaders  are  issuing 
warnings  of  the  danger  of  draining 
the  farms  of  their  best  young  men. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  Commissioner  William  Casey, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Director  W.  A.  Munson  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College  have  just  issued 
a  ■  joint  statement  pointing  out  the  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  that  may  be  done 
through  the  indiscriminate  drafting  of 
young  farmers  for  the  armed  forces. 
There  has  been  a  tendency,  these  farm 
leaders  report,  on  the  part  of  some 
draft  boards  to  place  young  farmers  in 
Class  lA  and  in  several  instances, 
rather  than  be  drafted,  agricultural 
workers  in  important  positions  have 
already  volunteered  and  gone  to  camp. 

In  Pennsylvania,  officers  of  the  State 
Grange  discussed  this  same  problem 
with  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  director  of 
the  Selective  Service  Draft  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  These  Grange  leaders  point¬ 
ed  out  that  farmers  are  anxious  to  do 
their  part  in  the  present  national  de¬ 
fense  program  but  with  scientific  de¬ 
velopments  and  the  universal  use  of 
farm  machinery,  farm  labor  must  be 
as  skilled  as  it  is  in  industry.  Em¬ 
phasized  also  was  the  fact  that  often 
the  whole  operation  of  a  farm  owned 
by  older  people  depends  upon  a  son  or 
young  hired  man. 

Letters  are  coming  to  American 
Agriculturist  complaining  of  the  hard- 
boiled  attitude  of  certain  draft  boards 
toward  draftees  from  the  farm.  The 
farm  labor  situation  is  the  worst  that 
it  has  been  in  many  years.  Farm  boys 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  are  the  boys 
from  the  city  but  the  time  may  come 
when  their  help  in  a  defense  program 
may  be  far  more  valuable  raising  food 
than  it  is  in  carrying  a  gun. — E.  R.  E. 

— A.  A — 

PREDICTS  WET  SUMMER 

My  prediction  for  1940  weather  was 
as  follows:  Normal  rainfall  during 
April  and  May.  A  dry  spell  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  extend¬ 
ing  through  September.  Not  so  dry 
as  1939.  Some  rain  in  October  and 
November.  A  dry  winter.  Not  much 
snow. 

Shortly  after  my  article  was  printed 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  preacher  in 
Maine  as  follows:  “Please  predict  a 
wet  spell.  We  have  been  having  cloud¬ 
bursts  here  ever  since  you  predicted 
dry  weather.  If  you  don’t  predict  a 
wet  spell  soon  my  neighbor  will  have 
to  charter  a  boat  to  take  his  cows  to 
pasture.” 

Ha,  ha!  I  will  admit  that  my  state¬ 
ment  of  normal  rainfall  was  conserva¬ 
tive.  However,  I  think  last  July  and 
August  was  dry  enough  to  suit  most 
farmers.  I  think  I  explained  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  graph  the  weather  re¬ 
peats  itself  in  23  year  cycles.  Now 
you  can’t  expect  the  weather  to  be 
exactly  the  same  every  23  years  or  the 
dry  spells  always  to  start  on  time. 

The  best  we  can  do  in  long  range 
weather  prediction  is  to  say  that  a  wet 
or  dry  spell  is  due  to  arrive  at  such 
a  date.  If  the  cycle  is  2  or  4  weeks 
late— well  that  has  happened  before. 
And  the  wet  spell  mey  be  wetter  than 
23  years  ago. 

Here’s  my  prediction  for  1941-42 : 
There  is  a  dry  spell  ahead  of  us  which 
may  extend  into  May  or  June,  possibly 
July.  Then  you  boys  who  have  lots  of 
hay  better  hustle  in  your  spring  crops 
and  cut  a.s  much  as  you  can  while  the 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


sun  shines.  For,  boy,  oh  boy,  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  rain!  If  you  have  no  umbrella, 
buy  one  and  pair  of  hip  boots.  If  you 
live  on  low  land,  tie  a  boat  or  raft  to 
the  kitchen  door.  There,  you  can’t  say 
that  is  a  conservative  statement.  The 
wet  spell  should  end  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  What  snow  you  get  next  win¬ 
ter  will  probably  come  in  February 
or  March. 

This  looks  like  a  good  year  to  put 
your  hay  in  a  silo.  And  forget  about 
potatoes. 

If  this  prediction  should  be  75%  ac¬ 
curate  and  a  benefit  in  planning  your 
farm  work,  I  will  try  to  write  one 
every  year.  If  it  is  no  good,  this  will 
be  the  last  one. 

I  don’t  know  what  crops  you  could 
raise  besides  grain,  hay,  clover  and 
corn.  Really  I  don’t.  You  can  milk 
cows  even  if  it  does  rain. — Ray  Worm- 
ley,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

—  A.A  — 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  WALK 

Reading  the  article  entitled,  “The 
Other  Side  of  Death  Stalks  the  High¬ 
way,”  brought  to  my  mind  the  death 
of  an  old  and  respected  gentleman  who 
once  lived  in  our  community. 

He  was  struck  down  by  a  car  and 
died  from  fractures  he  received  a  few 
days  later.  I  believe  that  everyone  in 
the  community  felt  the  shock  of  the 
news  and  blamed  the  driver  of  the  car 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

I  know  I  did  until  one  evening  a 
few  weeks  later  my  husband  and  I 
were  riding  into  town.  The  fog  was 
very  heavy  and  as  we  neared  a  rail¬ 
road  crossing  a  man  walked  right  in 
front  of  our  car.  We  were  driving 
slow  and  were  able  to  stop  in  time  to 
avoid  hitting  him.  As  we  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  our  way  the  ungrateful  cuss 
shouted,  “Why  don’t  you  look  where 
you’re  going!” 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  who 
have  never  driven  a  car  are  likely  to 
be  careless  while  walking  in  the  road 
or  crossing  the  street  just  as  children 
are.  They  don’t  stop  to  think  that 
the  brakes  may  fail  to  work,  that  it  is 
too  slippery  to  stop,  that  lights  from 
another  car  might  blind  you  or  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  driver  to  see  a  per- 
'  son  walking,  when  it  is  raining  or 
foggy,  until  it  is  too  late  to  stop, 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought 
with  all  pedestrians:  “It  is  easier  to 
stop  a  human  body  than  a  mechanical 
one.” — L.  M.,  Maine. 


"rm  gettin’  a  break  in  the 
army.  Back  home  the  neighbor’s 
radio  wakes  me  an  hour  earlier!” 
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ow  About  It, 


BOYS  and  GIRLS  : 


Are  you  getting  the  information 
lined  up  and  your  reading  done,  all 
ready  to  start  writing  your  essay  in 
the  great  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Essay 
Contest  ? 

This  contest,  you  know,  is  being 
sponsored  by  American  Agriculturist 
in  cooperation  with  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle'  Association,  representing  the 
[Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Holstein-Friesian  clubs  and 
[associations.  It  is  the  most  important 
contest  ever  sponsored  by  American 
Agriculturist  because  of  the  splendid 
prizes  and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  America’s  outstanding 
dairy  cattle  breeds. 

Full  information  about  this  contest 
was  announced  in  the  February  15  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist,  on  Page 
3,  and  in  the  March  1  issue  on  Page  13. 
The  contest  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  subject  is: 

“Why  Dad  should  keep  Purebreds, 


you  literature  and  information  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  you  in  preparing  your 
essay  on  ‘Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure¬ 
breds,  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Brown 
Swiss.’ 

“I  personally  wish  each  one  of  you  the 
best  of  success  with  your  essay.” 

Another  letter  from  Ray  L.  West  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
says : 

"The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  calf  to  be 
awarded  as  a  prize  in  the  essay  contest 
has  been  donated  by  J.  M.  McDonald, 
owner  of  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  New 
York.  At  the  present  time  we  are  having 
a  pedigree  compiled  on  this  bull  calf  and 
will  send  you  information  on  his  breeding 
and  a  photograph  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  certainly  have  an  excellent  calf  for 
your  contest,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  winner  will  be, 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  calf  in  his 
,  or  her  possession.” 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Campbell  of  the  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  writes: 

"I  am  today  authorized  to  make  the 


Meet  Vista  Grande  Emper¬ 
or,  first  prize  Ayrshire  bull 
calf  in  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  Essay 
Contest. 

Some  proud  boy  or  girl 
will  own  this  bull  at  the 
close  of  the  contest.  His 
dam  was  a  member  of  the 
Ayrshire  herd  in  the  Borden 
Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow 
at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  She  is  Rover’s  Mar¬ 
ion,  a  high  producing 
daughter  of  Penshurst  Rov¬ 
er,  double  grandson  of  the 
famous  Penshurst  Man 
O’War.  At  3  years  of  age 
she  produced  11,213  lbs. 
milk,  440  lbs.  of  fat  in  305 
days,  and  at  4  years  she 
made  13,444  lbs.  milk,  496 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  This 
j  bull’s  sire  is  Vista  Grande  Douglas  Dandy,  by  Strathglass  Lucky  Douglas,  son  of  the 
Approved  Sire,  Lyonston  Douglas.  Pictures  and  description  of  the  bull  calves  offer¬ 
ed  as  first  prizes  in  the  Essay  Contest  by  other  breeds  will  appear  soon. 


and  why  he  should  keep  Ayrshires  (or) 
Brown  Swiss  (or)  Holstein-Friesian 
(or)  Guernseys  (or)  Jerseys. 


Essays  should  not  exceed  1,000  words 
in  length,  and  must  be  in  American 
Agriculturist  office.  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
before  May  1,  1941.  So  you’d  better 
hurry  and  get  busy. 

Writing  about  this  contest.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ovitz,  President  of  the  Brown  Swiss 


following  prize  offers  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  people: 

2nd  prize  —  Leather  Zippit  Ring  Book, 
equipped  with  three  rings. 

3rd  prize  —  Small  gold  medal— replica  of 
the  True  Type  Holstein-Fries¬ 
ian  cow  head.  May  be  worn 
on  watch  chain  or  attached 
to  pin.” 

Other  splendid  second  and  third  prizes 
were  announced  on  Page  13  of  the  March 
1  issue. 


y 


Association,  says: 


“TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST : 

“I  hope  that  a  large  number  of  you 
boys  and  girls  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  will  take  part  in  the  Essay  Con¬ 
test  on  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  sponsored 
by  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Association.  Think  of  the  fun  you 
will  have  writing  this  essay  and  the 
knowledge  you  will  gain  assembling  ma¬ 
terial  for  it. 


“If  yours  should  be  one  of  the  winning 
essays,  it  might  be  responsible  for  start¬ 
ing  many  of  the  dairymen  on  the  road 
to  a  greater  farm  income  through  the  use 
of  a  purebred  bull.  May  I  urge  you  to 
start  working  on  your  essay  now.  You 
can’t  lose.  Every  contestant  is  a  winner 
in  increased  knowledge  and  experience. 


First  prizes,  of  course,  are  the  finest 
purebred  bulls  that  each  association 
can  find.  On  this  page  is  a  picture  of 
Vista  Grande  Emperor  offered  by  the 
Ayrshire  Association  as  first  prize  in 
this  wonderful  contest.  This  calf  was 
donated  by  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  owner  of 
the  well  known  Vista  Grande  Farm, 
Cropseyville,  New  York.  He  is  a  choice¬ 
ly  bred  youngster,  whose  dam  was  a 
member  of  the  Ayrshire  herd  in  the 
Borden  Dairy  World  of  Tomorrow  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
His  sire  is  Vista  Grande  Douglas 
Dandy. 

Bulls  of  equal  quality  are  offered  by 
the  other  breeds,  and  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  will  appear  later. 


—  A.A  — 


“To  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the 
Brown  Swiss  Class  will  go  a  choice  Brown 
[Swiss  Bull  Calf,  to  the  winner  of  second 
Tcize,  a  Parker  pen  and  pencil  set;  and 
lo  the  third  prize  winner,  the  book 
‘Brown  Swiss  Records.’ 


are  also  competing  for  a  trip  to 
be  National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis, 
ennessee,  as  a  guest  of  the  National 
Town  Swiss  Association.  This  award 
''’'fi  go  to  the  boy  or  girl  whose  essay  is 
sc  ected  as  the  best  in  the  nation. 

National  Brown  Swiss  office  at 
I  e  oit,  Wisconsin,  will  be  happy  to  send 


You  Will  Like  This 

One  of  the  most  attractive  little 
booklets  that  has  come  into  American 
Agriculturist  office  in  a  long  time  is 
entitled  “THE  NORTHEAST— A  Good 
Place  to  Farm.”  It  is  published  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing  by  every  northeastern  farmer. 

A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
by  writing  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Don't  miss  this! 


^No  poultryman  can  afford  to  overlook  the  list  ol 
ingredients  printed  on  the  bag  or  tag  of  the  starting 
and  broiler  mashes  he  purchases  .  .  .  Some  of  those 
ingredients  are  highly  important. 

Is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  among  the  list  of  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  mash  you  buy? 

It  sAou/c?  be— because  (l)  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN 
MEAL  has  a  good  Vitamin  A  potency.  (Chicks  require 
1500  to  1800  units  per  pound  of  mash);  (2)  DIAMOND 
CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  supplies  the  pigmentation  factor 
that  puts  yellow  skin  color  on  broilers. 

These  are  facts  about  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL... proved 
by  Experiment  Station  tests.  Mixers  of  poultry  feeds 
who  are  up  to  the  minute  on  poultry  nutrition  know 
the  value  of  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  and  include  it  in 
their  rations. 

Before  you  buy  your  starting  mash,  check  the  list 
of  ingredients  on  the  bag  or  tag  and  be  sure  it  con* 
tains  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  The  best  mashes  do! 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Chester  Cooley,  R.  I,  Barnet,  Vt.  |  Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THAT’S  BECAUSE 
I  Went  to  a&p 
AND  HAD  IT 
CUSTOM  GROUND 


SECOND  CUP,  PLEASE, 
ALICE,  YOU’VE  HIT  THE 
COFFEE  BULLSEYE 
AT  LAST! 


Custom  Ground  coffee  is  A&P  coffee  correctly 
_ _  ground  for  your  own  coffee  pot. 


ifjasS 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed  patrons 


FARMERS  SET  1941 
FERTILIZER  PRICES 


Direct  Cooperative  Action  Cuts  Spring  Planting  Costs 


SPRING  COSTS  to  farmers  for 
G.L.F.  mixed  fertilizers,  an¬ 
nounced  March  4,  averaged  $2.00 
a  ton  less  than  competitive  quo¬ 
tations  then  in  effect.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  G.L.F.  cost  to  farmers 
of  5-10-5,  the  leading  complete 
fertilizer  in  this  territory,  on  the 
date  of  going  to  press  is  $2.3^  a 
ton  under  the  average  published 
price  of  ten  leading  competitors. 

Fertilizer  costs  as  published  by 
G.L.F.  are  actually  below  the 
1940  spring  level.  When  the  1940 
patronage  dividend  of  $1.00  per 
ton  is  taken  into  account,  this 
year’s  prices  ^urerage  about  the 


same  as  the  net  cost  to  farmers  a 
year  ago. 

In  the  face  of  rising  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  ingredient  costs,  this  sav¬ 
ing  is  possible  only  because  farm¬ 
ers  of  G.L.F.  territory  have  built 
and  now  operate  their  own  ferti¬ 
lizer  plants.  They  can  now  use 
these  plants  to  help  check  for  this 
spring  the  rapid  rise  in  farm¬ 
ing  costs,  insofar  as  fertilizer  is  a 
factor. 


This  saving  is  one  of  several  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  by  farmers  who 
purchase  their  fertilizer  coopera¬ 
tively.  Of  equal  importance  to 
growers  is  the  knowledge  that 
G.L.F.  complete  fertilizers  have 
reached  a  20-year  high  in  crop- 
producing  power  and  in  soil¬ 
building  qualities,  and  that  10 
mixing  plants,  located  right  in 
growing  areas,  are  equipped  to 


give  quick  and  convenient  service. 

Should  competitors  reduce  their 
prices  on  mixed  fertilizer  to  the 
level  set  by  G.L.F.,  all  farmers 
will  gain  thereby.  Should  coffl- 
petitive  prices  fall  below  those 
of  G.L.F.,  the  gain  will  be  still 
greater. 

If  industry  prices  remain  at 
present  levels,  however,  regular 
fertilizer  patrons  of  this  coopera¬ 
tive  will  be  served  first. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.r.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Inoculate  Those  Legumes 

B3;  PAUL  TABER. 


For  ages  all  plants  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes — legumes  and 
non-legumes.  All  cultivated  non¬ 
legumes  must  derive  their  nitrogen 
from  the  soil ;  all  cultivated  legumes  are 
able  to  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  in 
their  growth.  This  ability  is  of  vital 
importance  to  modern  agriculture. 

Legumes  alone  cannot  use  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  but  must  be  aided  by 
bacteria  so  small  they  have  to  be  mag¬ 
nified  1,000  times  by  a  microscope  to 
be  seen.  They  look  like  tiny,  round  or 
rod-like  moving  forms.  They  enter  the 
tiny  feeder  roots  of  the  legume  where 
they  grow  and  multiply  very  rapidly, 
forming  a  little  knot  or  nodule  on  the 
root  where  they  enter.  The  more 
nodules  on  the  roots,  the  more  bacteria 
at  work,  and  more  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen  is  being  utiiized. 

Real  Cooperation 

The  bacteria  change  the  unlimited 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  a  form  which 
the  plant  can  use,  and  the  plant  fur¬ 
nishes  the  bacteria  with  the  home  and 
food  it  needs.  Neither  can  “fix”  the 
nitrogen  alone,  but,  working  together, 
they  can  utilize  large  amounts  of  it. 

Scientists,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
found  that  the  same  bacteria  which 
aided  alfalfa  did  not  work  on  clovers 
or  soybeans.  They  found  many  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  bacteria,  none  of  which 
are  effective  on  all  legumes;  a  species 
could  “cooperate”  with  only  certain 
legumes.  They  also  found  that  certain 
bacteria  would  form  nodules  but  could 
not  use  the  nitrogen  frohi  the  air. 

There  are  only  four  different  species 
of  bacteria  needed  for  the  important 
legumes  in  the  Northeast.  These  plant 
groups  which  use  the  same  species  of 
bacteria  are : 

1.  Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover. 

2.  Medium,  alsike,  mammoth,  wild 
white,  and  crimson  clover. 

3.  Canada  peas,  vetches,  sweet  peas, 
and  garden  peas. 

4.  Soybeans. 

Why  Inoculate? 

Extensive  research  has  been  conduct¬ 
ed  at  the  various  state  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  pointing  out  the 
many  advantages  of  inoculating  le¬ 
gumes.  They  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Prevents  nitrogen  starvation.  Le¬ 
gumes  are  heavy  nitrogen  feeders. 
Soils  generally  do  not  contain  enough 
nitrogen  for  legumes  without  the  aid 
of  air  fixation  by  bacteria;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  plant  suffers  from  lack  of  it. 
Crop  failures  of  alfalfa  and  clover  are 
common  where  the  proper  bacteria  are 
not  present. 

2.  Increased  crop  yield.  The  greater 
the  need  for  artificial  inoculation,  the 
greater  the  yield  increase.  We  hear 


"That’s  deep  enough  boys  —  deep 

nough.” 


about  the  big  increases  in  crop  yields. 
However,  the  smaller  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  increases — which  often  cannot  be 
noticed  by  casual  observance  —  are 
much  more  important  to  farmers. 

3.  Improved  crop  quality.  The  high 
feeding  value  of  legumes  is  due  to  their 
high  content  of  protein  and  nitrogen. 
Inoculation  tends  to  increase  both. 
Pea  canners  are  interested  in  tender 
peas,  and  the  number  of  fancy  peas 
has  been  increased  by  the  higher  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  the  peas  as  a  result  of 
inoculation. 

4.  Legumes  enrich  the  soil  due  to 
nitrogen  returned  to  the  soil.  And  it  is 
in  an  available  form.  An  area  of  alfalfa 
35  miles  square  would,  under  favorable 
conditions,  fix  as  much  nitrogen  in  a 
season  as  could  be  manufactured  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  a  year.  A  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  is  available  to  a  farmer 
by  an  investment  of  about  seven  cents 
per  acre  for  alfalfa. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  removed  from  the  soil,  the  less 
nitrogen  returned.  Relatively  little  is 
returned  by  annuals  like  soybeans  har¬ 
vested  for  hay  or  grain,  while  peren¬ 
nials  and  biennials  return  relatively 
large  amounts. 

The  value  of  inoculation  on  any  soil 
depends  on  the  number  and  kind  of 
bacteria  present,  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil,  the  mineral  (particularly 
lime)  needs  of  the  plant,  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  soil  drainage;  and  varies 
from  season  to  season. 

While  the  bacteria  do  move  about 
rapidly,  due  to  their  size,  they  cannot 
move  over  two  inches  a  day  in  the  soil. 
Wind,  surface  run-off,  implements  and 
animals  do  carry  these  bacteria ,  from 
place  to  place.  Over  a  span  of  cen¬ 
turies,  these  natural  methods  have 
given  mankind  a  fairly  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  but 
this  does  not  insure  the  farmer,  who  is 
about  to  seed  a  field  to  legumes,  that 
the  particular  bacteria  is  in  his  field. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
these  bacteria  artificially. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  in¬ 
oculation — the  soil  transfer  method  and 
use  of  pure  cultures.  Until  recent 
times,  the  former  method  was  tlje  only 
sure  means.  Soil  was  taken  from  fields 
where  the  legume  had  been  success¬ 
fully  grown  and  spread  at  the  rate  of 
400  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  and  then 
harrowed  or  disked  in.  This  method 
was  laborious,  expensive,  spread  weed 
seeds  and  infection;  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  a  farmer  was  never  sure  wheth¬ 
er  he  was  getting  enough  bacteria.  An 
adaptation  of  the  soil  method  was  to 
take  four  or  five  quarts  of  the  soil,  mix 
with  water  into  a  paste,  and  then  mix 
this  with  the  seed. 

An  Easier  Way 

To  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
the  soil  transfer  method,  bacteriologists 
began  to  cultivate  pure  cultures  in  the 
laboratory.  Great  progress  has  been 
made,  until  today  many  efficient  in- 
oculants  are  on  the  market.  They  are 
usually  in  one  of  three  forms — liquid, 
jelly,  or  dry  mixture. 

A  good  inoculant  must  contain  effec¬ 
tive  strains — it  is  not  enough  to  form 
nodules.  They  should  be  the  most 
vigorous  and  effective  species  for  the 
particular  legume  group.  Some  strains 
of  bacteria  will  form  nodules  without 
fixing  nitrogen. 

The  amount,  of  inoculant  must  be 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  —  soil,  weather, 
and  method  used.  One  hundred  bac¬ 
teria  per  seed  have  been  found  to  be 
the  most  practical. 

The  inoculant  must  be  used  while  it 
is  fresh.  After  the  period  of  greatest 
growth  has  been  reached,  the  bacteria 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 
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i  Trash  means  treasure,  not 
trouble,  when  you  have  a  Case 
Centennial  plow.  Its  unusual 
trash  clearance  at  every  point 
where  clearance  counts  permits 
you  to  plow  under  rank  weeds 
and  heavy  cover  crops;  also  all 
manner  of  crop  residues  such  as 
straw  from  the  combine  or  the 
stalks  from  heavy  yields  of  hybrid 
corn. 

Buried  treasure  in  your  furrows 
brings  forth  new  wealth  by  better 
yields  of  crops  that  follow.  It 
guards  your  fortune  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility  by  helping  hold  plant  food 
from  leaching  and  soil  substance 
from  washing  or  blowing.  Con¬ 
servation  practices  are  easy  with  a 
Case  Centennial  because  you  can 
plow  down  bulky,  bushy  trash 


without  bother  by  bunching  or 
clogging  .  .  .  because  its  high¬ 
speed  bottoms  cover  clean  and 
keep  your  buried  treasure  from 
bothering  in  later  cultivation. 

Plowing  takes  wings  with  the 
Centennial.  Its  oil-bath  power  lift 
raises  bottoms  high,  level,  fast .  .  . 
plow  points  clear  trash  on  turns. 
Long  levers  always  at  hand  adjust 
depth  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Big 
rudder-action  rear  wheel  with  easy 
adjustment  prevents  landside  fric¬ 
tion,  permits  you  to  plow  more 
acres  with  less  fuel. 

See  the  Centennial  now  at  your 
Case  dealer’s.  It  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  plows.  Use  coupon. 


Afew  o/f" 

loins 


Plows 
for,  Every 
Purpose 

Other  Case  plows  in¬ 
clude  light  tractor 
plows;  2 -way  plows, 
both  tractor-mount¬ 
ed  and  turnover 
types;  disk  plows 
in  many  sizes  and 
weights;  Wheatland 
plows  in  two  types; 
rniddle-busters  and 
listers,  both  team 
and  tractor  models; 
horse-drawn  plows 
in  sulky,  gang,  and 
walking  types. 


Learn  how  easy  the  biggest  job  of  farming  can  be  .  .  .  how 
treasure  in  your  furrows  brings  forth  new  wealth.  For  full 
information  mark  machines  that  interest  you;  mail  to 
J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  C-6,  Racine,  Wis.,  or  nearest  branch. 

□  Centennial  Plows  □  1-2  Plow  Tractors 

□  Power  Control  Harrows  □  Full  2-Plow  Tractors 


□  Seedmeter  Drills 

□  Precision  Planters 


□  3-Plow  Tractors 

□  4-5  Plow  Tractors 


Name- 


Address- 


-Acreage- 


I  N  V  E  N  T  O  R  S 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get'  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book,  "How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion"  and  FREE  "Invention  Record”  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  counsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg¬ 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-C  Barrister  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Anna  S.  Johnstone,  R.  3,  Bethel,  Vt. 


Handles  Your  Hav 
Fork  with  Quick  Action- 
Perfect  Control.  Unloads  3  times  fas¬ 
ter — saves  man  and  team.  Capacity  ] 
1200  lbs.  direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices, 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Box  A,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 

Agriculturist 
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DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Buy  your  Seed  Corn  Now !  Due  to  excess 
moisture,  lack  of  sunshine,  and  early 
freezes — there’s  a  serious  shortage  of  va¬ 
rieties  ADAPTED  for  the  northeast.  High 
germination  seed  will  be  especially  scarce 
— not  nearly  enough  for  normal  acreage. 
Our  average  germination  to  date  is  above 
90%.  All  Northern  grown!  All  sold  on 
10-day-test-or-money-back  basis. 

TESTED  DIBBLE  VARIETIES 
EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  LANCASTER  CO. 
IMPROVED  LEANING  SURE  CROP 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT  WEST  BRANCH 

BIG  RED  DENT  SWEEPSTAKES 

GOLDEN  GLOW  MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 
CORNELL  11  YELLOW  FLINT 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 
DOUBLE  CROSS  HYBRID  CORNELL  29-3 
SMOKY  DENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

50th  Anniversary  Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


(50  Years  Service  to  Satisfied  Customers  I89i-I94l) 
BOX  C  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


- FREE - 

1941  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  118,,  Tifton,  Ga. 


MEDIUM  RED  AND  MAMMOTH  CLOVER,  $8.00; 
ALSIKE,  $8.50;  SWEET  CLOVER,  $4.50:  TIMOTHY, 
$2.75  PER  BU.  Also  Sensation  Seed  Oats,  Barley, 
Soybeans  and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  melr"o”Ie.^^6hio. 


NORTHERN  ALFALFA  SEED  as  low  as  $8.40  bushel. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  delivered  prices  on  Grimm. 
Cos.sack,  and  Ladak  Alfalfa;  Albotrea  and  other  Sweet 
Clovers:  Bromus,  Crested  Wheat  and  other  grasses:  Alsike 
and  Red  Clover.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Cooperating  Growers. 


CLOVER,  $6.00:  ALFALFA,  $6.90;  BLUE  TAG  HY¬ 
BRID  CORN,  $1.50 — all  per  bushel.  Also  many  other 
bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for  catalog  and  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE.  IOWA. 


MovingO 

If  you  are,  you  I 

will  want  the  address  on  I 
your  paper  changed.  On  I 
a  postal  card  or  by  letter  * 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


D I  amt  fruit  trees 

r  i.Mn  I  THIS  SPRING 

When  Western  New  York  trees,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  may  be  had  at 
Lowest  Prices  Ever,  also  Berry  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON- 
WILSON,  NEW  YORK. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  Thirty  Years. 


Northern  N.  Y.  Grown 

BERRY  PLANTS 

strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry. 
Currant,  Goo.seberry,  Grape.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Everything  in 
Dormant  Eursery  Stock.  58  years 
in  business.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER, 

Dept.  A.A.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

T>  1  Y7  Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
P  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 
*  Plants.  Varieties;  Pre¬ 

mier  Fairfax,  Dorsett.  CatskiU. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1941 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  BoxA-31,  Allen,  Md. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year  planted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  D.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Raspberries:  bi^fferSbem"®: 

Strawberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Qtl’Awhori'V  Plante  Beading  varieties.  Stocky 
Oil  dWUCI  I  Jr  ridlllo  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK. 


HONEY  GOLD  CANTALOUPE,  new  type,  very  early, 
good  shipper.  Pkt.,  25c:  oz.,  $1.50. 

EDWARD  LOWDEN,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 


TIh  ■■■  p  A  Forest  and  Xmas  Tree 

K  t  t  V  Planting  Stock 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Harris” 

Blue 

Hubbard 

Squash 


HARRIS  StCDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

OUR  SEEDS,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for 
years  insured  success  for  growers  whose  sea¬ 
sons  are  short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  gives  exceptional  results  wherever  grown. 

Grow  HARRIS  Blue  Hubbard  Squash 

Growers  report  unusually  large  crops  from  our  strain,  which 
is  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  uniform  type  and  high  yield. 

For  Prompt  Service,  Send  for  Free 
Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,lnc.,46Moreton  Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 
Reliable  Mail  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880. 

1941  CATALOGUE  iww/imdif  — J 


Worthwhile  Melons 

MUSKMELONS : 

The  good  old  Bender  melon  is  under 
fire  as  showing  less  quality  than  some 
of  the  other  varieties.  It  is  a  safe  bet 
that  a  bit  of  intensive  attention  in 
breeding  would  take  care  of  this  for  I 
am  convinced  that  quality  melons  are 
still  there  if  we  save  seed  only  from 
the  good  ones.  The  Seneca  Bender  is 
smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  than 
the  old  strain  and  is  more  suitable  for 
crating.  Members  of  the  Marvel  group 
are  making  some  headway.  Here  we 
have  a  confusing  lot  of  names  repre¬ 
senting  things  that  are  rather  similar 
but  which  have  minor  differences. 
Among  them  are  Queen  of  Colorado, 
Pride  of  Wisconsin,  Abbott  d  Cobb, 
Jersey  Gold,  Marvel,  Schoon  Hardshell, 
Market  King  and  Wayside  Market. 
These  have  very  strong  foliage  which 
stands  up  well.  These  varieties  are 
— most  of  them, — a  shadow  later  than 
Bender.  The  melons  are  elliptical, 
thick  fleshed,  deep  orange,  of  good 
quality.  Netting  varies  considerably 
among  the  strains  and  within  strains. 

WATERMELONS : 

For  general  use  all  around  New 
York,  both  for  quality  and  earliness, 
Honey  Cream  is  the  thing  to  plant.  It 
is  yellow  fleshed  which  does  not  hurt 
it  a  hit.  The  rind  is  tender  and  it 
breaks  easily  but  is  still  good  for  road¬ 
side  as  well  as  home. 

Canada  Early  is  an  early  red.  Then 
comes  Early  Arizona  and  Early  Kansas. 
Klondike  is  increasing  steadily  in  popu¬ 
larity.  The  new  Blue  Ribbon  strain 
is  a  striped  Klondike.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  Kleckley,  Stone  Mountain 
and  Tom  Watson  which  will  come 
through  where  the  season  is  not  too 
short. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  two  or 
three  or  half  a  dozen  seed  catalogs 
from  good  seed  houses.  A  number  of 
seedsmen  list  the  novelties  in  a  special 
section.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin 
458,  “Varieties  of  Vegetables  for  1941” 
is  expected  to  be  out  soon.  It  also 
contains  a  section  on  the  current  seed 
situation,  economical  utilization  of 
seed,  and  testing  of  held-over  seed. 
County  Agents  will  have  it  on  hand  or 
it  may  be  had  from  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell.  (Out-of-staters  send 
four  cents).  County  Agents  will  also 
have  mimeographed  lists  of  sources  of 
varieties  mentioned  in  the  bulletin. 

— Paul  Work. 

— A.A  — 

Onions  Are  Big  Bnsiness 

Here  are  some  facts  about  onions 
which  were  recently  published  by  the 
Iowa  State  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  the  United  States  more  than 
$50,000,000  is  paid  each  year  for 
onions.  Of  this,  $10,000,000  is  for  rail¬ 
road,  truck  and  private  transportation, 
$20,000,000  for  distribution,  mostly  for 
the  cost  of  sacks  and  of  retail  and 
delivering  lots  under  5  pounds,  and 
only  $20,000,000  of  the  $50,000,000  goes 
to  growers  at  the  farm. 

The  onion  industry  uses  fertile  land; 
has  skilled  growers;  is  served  by  sack 
and  fertilizer  factories;  employs  thou¬ 
sands  of  efficient  laborers;  must  have 
shrewd  and  active  dealers  with  large 
capital  and  capacious  storages;  and 
must  have  good  railroad  service  and 
many  thousands  of  good  retailers.  Al¬ 
so,  it  must  sell  to  millions  of  good 
cooks. 

We  work  hard  in  the  onion  business. 
We  still  have  plenty  of  troubles  even 
if  we  eliminate  thrips,  smut,  pink  root, 
mildew,  root  rot,  brown  _  centers,  and 
smudge  and  neck  rot.  We  don’t  know 
too  well  how  to  cure  afld  store.  In 
several  states  there  are  heavy  losses 
from  hail,  and  the  insurance  companies, 
helped  by  us  growers,  have  run  in¬ 
surance  into  the  ground  by  paying 
most  of  the  money  on  small  losses  to 


HYBRID 


SWEET  CORNS 


Our  list  includes  the  proven 
money  makers  of  last  season, — 


SPANCROSS  —  MARCROSS 
CARMELCROSS 

Also  four  later  top  notch  hybrids  that 
please  everybody.  Our  sweet  corn  cir¬ 
cular  gives  details  and  latest  recom¬ 
mendations  for  earworm  and  borer  con¬ 
trol.  Mail  post  card  for  it  today. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM 
Box  A  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SELECTED 


Northern  Grown.  Hardy 
Oats,  Corn,  Barley, 
Soy  Beans.  Clover, 
Pasture  Mixtures, 
Special  Grasses,  Etc. 


s 

E 
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ADAPTED 


We  Grow  Only  The 
Best  Seeds-Approved, 
Recommended  Verte  ties 
-All  Tested,  Tried 
and  True  To  Name. 


George  Wagner,  R.  I,  Crooked  Creek,  Pa. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  $64^0 


Makes  Siding  Lum¬ 
ber.  Shingles, 
Lath*  Ties, 

Crates*  '* 

Forms 
Lum 


DUTY  FftEE!  Made  in  Cmnado. 
10.  14.  ft.  lenirths.  FtUI  Set 
Works  mnd  Dogs.  Hand  or  Power 
Feed.  Runs  on  low  iKiwer  — many 
owners  use  old  auto  engine, 
l^ays  for  itaeU  quickly^^ibousanda 
in  eommerctal  Mrvice.  •verywher*. 
Write  tor  free  lumber  handbook  and 
eataloc  of  Milla,  Bupplice,  Tools,  Saw 
Tables,  Woodworking  Equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
DepL  F,  3542MainSL  IhaM*  CRy,  Ha. 


TO 

NEW  YORK? 


IF  BUSINESS  BECKONS 
YOU  TO  NEW  YORK . . . 
STAY  AT  THE  McALPIN. 
THIS  HOTEL  AND  “BIG 
BUSINESS"  ARE  NEXT 
DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 


TIMES  SQUARE  IS  ONLY 
FIVE  MINUTES  AWAY. 


YOUR  ROOM.  OF 
COURSE,  IS  ALWAYS 
LUXURIOUSLY  RESTFUL 


I  Block  from 
P«nn.  Station. 


B.  &  O.  Motor 
Coaches  Stop 
at  our  Door. 


Rooms  with 
Private  Bath 


SINGLE 
from  $3.00 


DOUBLE 
from  $4.50 


HOTEL 

MmPIN 


C 


BROADWAY  AT  34tli  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Under  KNOTT  Mansgement 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  Manager 


CHtVRO^ 


'ptSeiNt- _ - 

(jIROWJRM^  — 
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What 


In  fact,  you’ll  be  sure  to 
get  a  new  CHEVROLET 
for  ’41  because  it’s  the 
only  low-priced  car  with 
all  these  fine-car  features, 
and  the  big  money-saving 
car,  day  after  day  and  in 
every  way. 

EYE  IT...  TRY  IT...  BUY  IT! 


car  OUT-STYLES  all  other  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars?  . . . 

CHEVROLET! 

What  carOUT-ACCELERATES  all  other  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars?... 

CHEVROLET! 

What  car  OUT-RIDES  all  other  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars?  . . . 

CHEVROLET! 

What  car  OUT-VALUES  *all  other  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars?  . . . 

CHEVROLET! 

What  car  has  OUT-SOLD  all  other  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars 
in  nine  of  the  last  ten  years? .  . . 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


,i^CH  EVROLEYS 


THE 

LEADER 


at  lerican  Agriculturist,  Marcu  id,  iy4i 

keep  us  insuring,  and  thus  raising 
rates  so  high  we  quit  insuring.  We 
need  the  experimental  facts  over  a 
5-year  period,  on  which  to  settle  hail 
claims  by  tables  of  figures  instead  of 
by  jockeying,  so  that  hail  insurance 
for  onions  can  be  cheap  and  good. 

We  need  the  best  of  traffic  service 
and  the  best  of  market  service.  The 
onion  industry  is  scattered  among 
many  states  and  among  thousands  of 
men.  No  company  and  no  one  state  is 
big  enough  to  supply  the  technical  ser¬ 
vice  that  we  must  have.  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  breed  us  the  onion  varieties  that 
will  relieve  us  from  most  losses  from 
thrips,  smut,  pink  root,  mildew,  root 
rot,  stem  rot,  brown  centers,  smudge 
and  neck  rot.  Uncle  Sam  also  should 
get  us  the  facts  on  which  to  found 
cheap  hail  insurance.  Congress  should 
foot  the  bill.  This  investment  will  pay 
big  dividends. 

Ours  is  a  big  business  that  should 
prosper.  We  need  help.  The  industry 
in  every  state  should  be  organized  to 
get  it.  Let’s  get  it. 

We  are  the  boys  that,  each  year, 
make  50,000  carloads  of  onions  roll! — 
P.  D.  Vercrouse,  Onion  and  Truck  Crop 
Grower,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A — 

Light  Deteet^i  King  Rot 

From  Colorado  comes  an  account  of 
a  new  method  of  detecting  ring  rot  in 
seed  potatoes.  Growers  slice  about 
of  potato  from  the  stem  end  and  hold 
it  under  ultra-violet  light.  A  healthy 
potato  will  show  a  uniform  violet  color 
under  the  lamp,  while  one  affected  by 
ring  rot  will  show  one  or  more 
splotches  that  are  nearly  white. 

The  test  is  made  in  a  potato  cellar 
where  the  temperature  is  40°  P.  or 
below  as  the  test  does  not  operate  ac¬ 
curately  at  higher  temperatures.  With 
the  seriousness  of  ring  rot,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  this  method  of  testing  seed 
potatoes  will  be  adopted  widely  unless 
a  better  one  is  found. 

—  A.  A — 

Inoculate  Those  Legumes 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 

begin  to  die  off.  The  length  of  time 
depends  upon  many  factors,  but  bac¬ 
teria  probably  never  live  longer  than 
one  year  in  an  artificial  culture.  Many 
reach  their  peak  in  a  month.  The  in- 
oculant  should  be  applied  to  the  seed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  directions 
for  the  particular  type  of  inoculant. 
These  inoculants  contain  living  things 
which  should  be  treated  as  such. 

A  Yearly  Task 

The  findings  of  Professor  J.  K.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Cornell  University  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  general,  farmers 
should  inoculate  each  planting  of  le¬ 
gumes. 

While  some  fields  may  contain  enough 
of  the  specific  bacteria  thoroughly  to 
inoculate  the  legume,  there  is  no  way 
of  quickly  determining  this  fact.  A 
field  may  have  enough  bacteria  in  the 
soil  one  season  and  none  or  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  number  the  next.  For  sound,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  the  only  safe  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  inoculate  every  legume  you 
plant. 

When  the  host  plant  matures,  most 
of  the  bacteria  are  absorbed' by  it,  but 
many  thousands  are  returned  to  the  soil 
as  the  nodule  decays.  If  conditions  are 
favorable,  these  bacteria  will  stay  in 
the  soil  and  multiply,  and  are  ready 
to  form  nodules  when  the  right  le- 
§fume  is  planted  again.  Under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  or  different  fields,  they 
may  die  almost  immediately.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  seem  to  live  longest  in  soils 
■which  are  best  adapted  to  their  host 
plant. 

All  bacteria  are  sensitive  to  acid 
soils,  some  gproups  more  so  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  will  not  live  long  under  such 


conditions.  Their  sensitivity  seems  to 
be  directly  correlated  to  the  sensitivity 
of  the  host  plant  to  acidity. 

Don’t  Kill  Them 

Inoculated  seed  planted  in  a  drill  in 
which  the  seed  drops  through  the  same 
tube  with  fertilizer  or  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  fertilizer  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  bacteria’s  being  killed.  ■  Le¬ 
gume  bacteria  are  also  killed  by  direct’ 
contact  with  lime. 

To  date,  there  is  no  known  method 
whereby  a  grower  can  successfully  use 
inoculants  on  seed  treated  with  red 
copper  oxide  or  a  mercury  compound 
as  these  kill  the  bacteria.  "Which  to 
use  will  depend  on  location  and  variety 
of  seed  and  on  which  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  the  grower — seed  treatment  or 
inoculation. 

In  conclusion,  inoculation  is  perhaps 


the  most  profitable  farm  operation. 
Inoculate  each  legume  crop  with  plenty 
of  the  right  bacteria.  Use  adapted 
seed.  Sow  on  a  well  fitted  seed  bed 
whose  fertility  and  acidity  are  suited 
to  the  legume. 

—  A.  A — 

Fight  Yellow  Rocket 

Last  summer  an  article  on  the  front 
page  of  American  Agriculturist  point¬ 
ed  out  the  seriousness  of  a  weed  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Winter  Cress  or  Yel¬ 
low  Rocket.  As  spring  approaches,  a 
little  review  of  the  situation  is  in  or¬ 
der. 

Yellow  Rocket  is  a  winter  annual. 
Seeds  of  this  weed  germinate  in  late 
summer  and  grow  into  a  plant  with  a 
rosette  of  leaves.  In  the  spring  a  spike 
is  sent  up,  and  seeds  ripen  in  late  June 
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or  early  July.  In  hay  fields  this  us¬ 
ually  means  that  the  seed  is  ripe  and 
shattered  before  the  hay  is  cut.  Even 
if  the  seeds  are  not  ripe,  they  may 
mature  after  the  plants  are  cut. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  where  the  in¬ 
festation  is  small,  is  to  pull  the  weeds 
by  hand  while  in  bloom.  Growing  a 
cultivated  crop  for  two  years  is  a  good 
control  measure,  although  if  the  field 
is  badly  infested,  seeds  in  the  soil  con¬ 
tinue  to  germinate  for  several  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  grass  on 
badly  infested  meadows  can  be  cut  and 
put  into  the  silo  early  in  June.  'This 
looks  like  one  of  the  most  promising 
control  measur^.  As  yet  very  little 
success  has  been  secured  from  the  use 
of  weed-killing  sprays. 

If  you  don’t  have  the  weed,  use  all 
possible  caution  to  keep  it  off  the  farm. 
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MORE  MILES 
PER  DOLLAR 

with  U.  S.  ROYAL  BOOTS 

Tempered  Rubber  makes 
diem  easier  on  your  feet, 
too  —  tougher,  yet  lighter 
•nd  more  supple* 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  •  1230  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  SAYS- 
"Is  Your  Next  Calf  Worth  50i?- 


WOULD  you  spend  50c  to  save  your  calf  from  Scours  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion?  If  neglected,  Scours  are  usually  fatal.  Avoid  this  loss— 
send  today  for 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS'  CALF  MEDICINE 

Large  Can  $1.00  —  Small  Can  50c.  At  Dealer.  If  No  Dealer,  Send  Direct 

Dr.  David  Roberts'  Calf  Medicine  is  a  soothing  bowel  astringent 
for  all  livestock,  especially  CALVES. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  has  a  prescription  for  every  curable  animal  ailment. 
Write  him  for  free  literature  on  how  to  treat  your  livestock  at  home. 

Write  the 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO..  Inc.,  1631  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


FREE  booklet  that  tells 
how  to  make  and  use 
fire-safe,  long-lasting 
CONCRETE  for  a 


MiUil  Mfi.  to 

15  COWS 

PER  HCUR 


Now  get  faster,— 
cleaner  milking — 
up  to  15  cows'  per 
hour — with  this 
New  Hinman 
Standard  Milker. 
Its  low-vacuum — as 
low  as  10  inches — 
gives  more  natural,  gentler  milking. 
Avoids  nervous  tension.  Keeps  cows  re¬ 
laxed  and  stimulates  the  milk  flow.  En¬ 
courages  more  butterfat,  larger  profits. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Milks  cleaner.  Easy 
to  handle,  easy  to  clean.  Operates  on  any 
pipe  line. 


WR/T£  TODAY  for  FREE  Folder  — read 
what  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast  think 
about  the  new  Hinman  Standard  Milker. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida,  New  York 


Ohas.  W.  Jowders,  Box  285,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire. 


Dairy  Barn 
Milk  House 
Poultry  House 
Granary 
Potato  Cellar 
Ice  House 
Machine  Shed 
Cooling  Tank 


Hog  House 
Septic  Tank 
Storage  Cellar 
Corn  Crib 
Feeding  Floor 
Smoke  House 
Water  Trough 
Farm  Homestead 


Write  for  yotir  copy 


You  can  build  these  improvements  yourself. 
Or  get  a  concrete  contractor.  Your  cement 
dealer  can  put  you  in  touch  with  a  good  con¬ 
crete  builder. 

(Use  penny  postcard  or  this  coupon) 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION"! 

*  Dept.  K3c-1 , 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

i  Please  send  me  “Plans  for  Concrete  | 
j  Farm  Buildings.”  I 

•  Name . .  . . . . 

I  St.  or  R.R.  7Yo._ _ I— _ _ _ 
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Stronyesf 
Protection 
Asainst 
Fire!  StormI 
Wastel 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

The  surest  way,  with  World's  Safest  Silo 
. — the  lime. tested  Marietta,  Built-to* 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce¬ 
ment  Sealed.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doori. 
.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
iniS  and  oner  by  the  food  vof. 
L-as  ues  it  SAVES,  .  .  Write 


1 


311 


ni 


nw 


today. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0. 


Dept.  AA. 


end  Timel 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR¬ 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


dty- 


.Stateu 


Say  you  saw  it  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


How  They  Raise  Beef 
in  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

Bi/  MORT  ADAMS. 

The  FIRST  ‘‘Beef  Steer  Tour”  in 
New  York  State  brought  out  some 
interesting  experiences  in  New  York’s 
bgby  agricultural  industry.  Held  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  that  noted 
fruit  county  of  Wayne  the  ordinary 
man  wouldn’t  expect  to  see  51  men  in¬ 
terested  in  beef  cattle..  But  that  is 
just  what  happened  last  month. 

Through  1941’s  first  blizzard  Prof. 
“Bob”  Hinman  of  Cornell  and  Bob 
Martin  of  the  Producers  Cooperative 
Commission  Association  went  with 
these  beef  men  to  four  farms.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  learn  about  marketing 
steers. 

The  first  was  the  Norris  Farm,  near 
Sodus.  It  is  owned  by  Mark  E.  Norris 
and  managed  by  Norris  VanDeuser. 
There  have  been  beef  Shorthorns  on 
this  fruit  farm  for  three  generations. 
Mr.  VanDeuser  explained  that  they 
have  their  cows  freshen  from  Febru¬ 
ary  on  through  the  winter.  In  this  way 
he  says,  “By  the  time  the  cows  get  to 
grass  and  are  giving  the  ‘flush’  of 
milk  the  calves,  are  large  enough  to 
take  it.”  These  Shorthorn  steers  weigh 
between  1000  and  1100  pounds  at  one 
year  VanDeuser  and  Norris  have  not 
been  fitting  them  to  the  highest  finish 
because  their  market  wouldn’t  pay  for 
it  but  they  are  interested  in  getting 
such  a  market.. 

Buying  or  Raising  Feeders  j 

I 

The  next  place  was  owned  by  the  i 
well  known  vegetable  and  fruit  grow-  j 
er,  Clyde  Mason,  Williamson.  Mr.  ' 
Mason  said,  “Boys,  I  know  I  haven’t 
got  the  quality  steers  that  you  saw  at 
the  Norris  Farm.  I  bought  these  Here- 
fords  from  a  dealer  who  said  they  were 
bred  in  the  East,  I  got  them  to  use 
up  my  feed  and  furnish  manure.  I 
would  like  higher  quality  cattle  but 
where  can  you  get  them?”  That  about 
told  the  story  of  steers  bred  on  the 
farm  and  those  bought  to  feed.  Those 
bred  on  the  farm  were  lower  down, 
thicker,  and  carried  much  more  flesh¬ 
ing  over  the  loin,  the  rump,  and  the 
round. 

Cheap  Buildings 

The  crowd  was  the  largest  at  Walter 
Fisk’s  Bob-O-Link  Farm  near  Wolcott. 
Mr.  Fisk  breeds  purebred  Herefords. 
He  is  president  of  the  Wayne  Beef 
Club  and  a  beef  missionary  at  heart. 
This  is  a  combination  beef  and  pure¬ 
bred  business.  The  overhead  is  low;  as 
an  example,  Mr.  Fisk  pointed  out  that 
his  main  beef  barn,  where  the  breeding 
herd  is  kept,  cost  less  than  $300.  This 
barn  was  made  of  sides  of  wrecked 
freight  cars  placed  on  walls  of  a  former 
apple  dry  house.  Overhead  is  all  the 
hay  the  cows  get  and  outside  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  snowfence  silo  holding  the  pea- 
vine  silage.  That  is  all  the  feed  the 
cattle  get  in  the  winter. 

Bob  Martin  said,  at  Coppemoll  Broth¬ 
ers’  farm  near  Red  Creek,  “The  steers 
these  men  (Coppernoll’s)  brought  to 
the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards  were  the  best 
quality  that  I  have  seen  in  years.  They 
brought  a  good  price  but  they  would 
have  gone  1  cent  or  more  higher  if  they 
had  been  fatter.”  Byron  Coppemoll 
said,  “We  were  satisfied  and  we  know 
they  weren’t  fat  enough  for  the  best 
Buffalo  market.  They  would  have  been 
in  higher  finish  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  got  them  ready  for  another  market 
that  wouldn’t  take  highly  finished  ani¬ 
mals.” 

250  Steers  in  1941 

The  object  of  this  tour  was  to  show 
these  new  producers  what  a  fat  fitted 
steer  should  look  like  and  to  work  out 
a  plan  for  marketing  the  250  Wayne 
steers  that  will  be  a  year  old  in  1942. 
From  this  tour  the  beef  men  seemed  to 
think  the  following  facts  were  most 


Dr.  Naylors 

i  MEDICATED 

I  Teat  Dilators 


Safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  and 
saturated  with  the  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  they  are  packed. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  surface 
of  soft  absorbent  texture  which  fits 
either  large  or  small  teats  without 
overstretching  or  tearing  and  which 
carries  the  medication  INTO  feat 
canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  feat  canal  open  in  its 
natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 


Large  Pkg, 
Trial  Pkg. 


(48  Dilators) 
(1 8  Dilators) 


$1.00 

.50 


Udder  Balm 


ANTISEPTIC 
ointment  (or 
udder  and  teats. 

The  same  soothing, 
softening  and 
absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  ore  packed. 

Reduces  congestion. 

Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing.  _ 

8  ozs.  50c 

Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  ..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


Write  for  FREE,  bis  1941  Ti-nf-fov*  Pn|*1«  Fsilsilno 

all  Makes.  Tremendous  *  r  arts  V/aiaiOg, 

Savings.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  BOONE.  IOWA. 


Write  today  for  free  price-list  on  PARTS  FOR 
WESTINGHOUSE  LIGHT  PLANTS. 

FRANK  E.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK. 


The  greatest  Bam 
Equipment  Values 
of  1941.  Everything 
for  the  Cow  and 
Horse  Barn  from 
ground  to  ridge 
1  with  money-saving 
I  features  you  just 
cannot  afford  to 
overlook  ...  all 
possible  through 
Starline's  57  years' 
experience. 


CHECK  THESE 
AND  OTHER 
FEATURES  BE¬ 
FORE  YOU  RE- 
MODELORBUILD 


h' 


-WE  FOUND  . 
3  SAVINGS"  j 


j.,  'Not  only  did 
we  avoid  costly 
mistakes,  we 
doubled  the  life 
of  our  stalls 
and  milk  check 
losses  were  re¬ 
duced  too." 


Starlina  Patented 
Rust  Shields  — 
Water  Bowls — Roll¬ 
up  Windows — Life¬ 
time  Lubricated 
Door  Hangers  are 
but  a  few  of  the 
many  money-saving 
ifems  Sfarline  has 
perfected  for  you. 
Features  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  re¬ 
gardless  of  price. 


Send  for  th/s  vo/ueb/t 
booklet  TODAY! 


STARLINE,  Inc.,  Dept.  K-6,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  "Proved  Plans  That 
Build  Barn  Profits." 

1  own  _ cows _ horses. 


(how  many) 


(how  many) 


NAME  _ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATE. 


J 
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Says  It  D.  Clayton,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.: 


'/  changed  io  a  Prime  and 
my  fence  worries  ended.  I 
have  saved  money  with  elec¬ 
tric  fence  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Prime  Controller  as 
the  best  on  the  market." 


PRIME 


Electric  Fence  Controller 


High-line  models  approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  —  ending  all  doubts,  opening  the  way  to 
great  savings  with  easily-built,  easily-moved,  low-cost 
fence  .  .  .  Protect  stock  and  crops,  save  wire,  posts, 
pasture,  and  work — now  .  .  .  Also  battery  models — 
complete  price  range.  Write  for  free  catalog,  or  see 
your  Prime  dealer  now. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1669  S. 
First  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Controllers 


SAVE  THE 
JUICES 

Wood  is  the  proven — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
thepatented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog 
and  our  early -order  dis¬ 
counts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted— Open  Territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


ROSS 


METAL 

SILO 


.32nd  YEAR  OF  CONTIN- 
UOUS  MANUFACTURE  AND 

USE  .  .  .  now  tighter,  stronger, 
easier  to  buy  and  maintain.  Per¬ 
fectly  preserves  corn  or  grass 
silage  with  j  uices  intact.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Fire,  wind  and  weather^ 
proof.  Save  money  by  investigat- 
ing  now  before  the  prices  advance. 

Write  Today  for  Details. 

122  Warder  St. 
ment  ''''•Springfield.Ohio 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-P,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
And  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation — write  today ! 


I  important.  1.  Steers  produced  from 
local  herds  sired  by  purebred  bulls  are 
superior  in  type,  in  fleshing  ability,  and 
in  quality  to  purchased  feeders. 

2.  Beef  cattle,  particularly  a  breed¬ 
ing  herd,  utilize  much  roughage  and 
farm  grown  feed  with  little  labor  or 
equipment  cost. 

3.  Beef  cattle  form  an  excellent  di¬ 
versity  for  specialized  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  farms  and  they  turn  low  quality 
material  into  soil  building  material. 

4.  To  market  beef  successfully  a  pro¬ 
ducer  must  know  what  his  market  de¬ 
sires  and  aim  toward  that  end. 

5.  These  locally-grown,  high  quality 
animals  probably  make  the  most  money 
when  fed  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
fleshing.  This  type  of  beef  offered  to 
the  proper  markets  brings  the  premium 
price. 

— A.  A— 

Cow  Increase  Xot  Rapid 
in  B^ortheast; 

In  connection  with  the  charge  fre¬ 
quently  made  that  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  are  over-producing,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  number  of  cows  in 
New  York  State  is  now  no  greater  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  number 
of  cows  in  1940  increased  two  per  cent, 
but  this  was  no  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

According  to  a  statement  just  issued 
by  R.  Li.  Gillett,  Statistician,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over  kept 
for  milk  in  New  York  numbered 
1,466,000  on  January  1st  of  this  year, 
while  those  in  the  United  States  totaled 
25,917,000.  The  human  population  in 
the  State  has  increased  forty-seven  per 
cent  in  the  past  thirty  years,  but  num¬ 
bers  of  milk  cows  in  New  York  State 
have  remained  fairly  constant  with  no 
significant  upward  trend  during  the 
past  sixty  years,  although  there  has 
been  a  large  general  upward  trend  in 
number  of  cows  in  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

But  of  course  cow  numbers  are  not 
all  there  is  to  the  story.  Milk  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  has  tended  to  increase 
due  to  the  constantly  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  dairymen. 

—  A.A  — 

Bell  on  Milker 

Machine-milked  cows  give  more  milk 
when  the  machine  is  removed  after  a 
definite  4  to  5  minute  period.  This  fact 
has  been  established  by  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
where  an  electric  timer,  which  rings  a 
hell,  has  been  used  to  warn  the  oper¬ 
ator. 

Production  records  showed  that  the 
butterfat  production  held  up  better 
month  after  month  than  it  did  when 
the  operator  used  his  judgment  as  to 
the  length  of  the  milking  period. 

Equally  interesting  was  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  trouble  with  mastitis  was 
lessened.  The  Station  suggests  that 
some  sort  of  a  timer  could  well  be  add¬ 
ed  to  all  milking  machines. 


—  A.A — 

Fewer  People- 
Lower  Milk  Consumption 

Experts  who  study  population  trends 
estimate  that  from  now  on  there  will 
be  a  steady  and  relatively  large  decline 
in  the  number  of  births  in  America, 
resulting  eventually  in  a  smaller  popu¬ 
lation.  In  1800  there  were  about  7  or 
8  children  to  a  family.  Now  the  aver¬ 
age  is  about  3  children.  Marriages 
have  continued  high  in  number,  but 
these  are  likely  to  decline  from  now  on. 

All  of  which  means  that  eventually 
there  will  be  fewer  people  to  use  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products;  in  fact, 
fewer  consumers  for  all  farm  products. 


The  Nameplate 

onany  piece  of 

ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  FARM 


is  the  best  guarantee  of  durability... reliability 
...and  performance  that  your  money  can  buy. 


DAIRY-MAID  ELECTRIC  HEATER 


Now  You  Can  Afford  Hot  Water  Always! 

Here — at  last — is  a  portable  electric  water  heater  that  uses  slow 
heating  — plus  heavy  insulation  — to  give  you  an  abundant  and 
constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  your  dairy,  or  elsewhere,  at  a 

lower  operating  cost  than  you  ever  dreamed  possible!  We  will 
gladly  prove  this  with  30  days  free  trial. 

Get  Our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  Mail  Coupon! 


SURGE  HIGH  LINE  FENCER 


The  Safe... Sure. ..Stopper—Wet  or  Dry 

Combines  legal  and  actual  safety  at  all  times  with  complete 
control  of  stock  under  all  conditions — wet  or  dry.  Approved 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

For  Full  Particulars  Moil  Coupon  Below. 


Sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Terms 


The  SURGE  Milker 

Outsells  All  Others — 

Because  It 

Outmilks  All  Others. 

Mail  Coupon  Below 
and  You’ll  Find  Out  WHY! 


NEW  SURGE  MILK  COOLER 


More  Cold  for  Your  Dollar! 

Because  of  its  Shrouded  Air  Current,  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler 
will  produce  from  13%  to  23H%  more'  ice  than  an  ordinary 
machine  with  the  same  power.  Positively  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  cooler  you  can  buy.  Whether  your  herd  is  large  or  small, 
there’s  a  model  for  Y OU. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y..  566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3063.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Please  tell  me  what  the  Babson  Electric  Equipment  I  have  checked 
will  do  for  ME.  Also  send  your  easy  monthly  terms  offer. 

□  SURGE  MILKER  □  SURGE  MILK  COOLER  □  DAIRY-MAID  HEATER 
□  SURGE  HIGH  LINE  FENCER 

Name - .......... - - - .................. 

Town. ................... - R.  F.  D. - State  .......... — 

I  milk... _ cows,  making - cans  of  milk  per  day 


METAL  SIGNS 

12x16  inches 
Non-cracking  Enameled 
Last  for  years ! 

Word  EGGS  5  inches  high. 

Black  letters,  white  sign. 

75c  ea.,  2  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Cash  with  order. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
Metal  Signs  Co.,  79  Mt.  Hope  At.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FRESH 

EG6S 


SWINE 


pj^g _ Yorkshire  &  Chester  cross  or 


Chester  & 

Berkshire  cross,  6-7  wks.  $4  each;  8-9  wks. 
$4.50  ea.  All  large  pigs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Chester  White  Barrows 
8  week.s.  $5.00  each.  __ 

WALTER  LUX,  TEL.  0086,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Richard  F.  Finn,  Rural,  Jutland,  N.  J. 


These  Grange  Features  Will  Make  Money  For  Youi 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  SILO 
BUY  NOW— BEFORE  PRICES  GO  UP 

Rising  material  Costs  will  force  us  to  raise  all  silo 
prices  as  soon  as  our  present  stock ’is  exhausted. 
Buy  a  Grange  Silo  now  and  make  money  on  your 
investment  besides  getting  the  Famous  Nine  Exclu¬ 
sive  Grange  Features  (Continuous  Hinged  Door  is 
One.)  Buy  now  on  the  generous  Early  Season  Dis¬ 
count  available  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  put  it  in  the  mail  to¬ 
day  for  full  details  on  concrete, 
metal,  wood  and  tile  silos. 


I  GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 
I  Dept.  A-3,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

®  Please  send  me  inlormation  and  details  on  the 
D  NEW  Grange  Silo. 


Nome.  . 
Address 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


Farm  Cooperatives 

in  American  Defense 


Some  people  call  food  fhe  most  essential  war  munition. 
Hence  farmers,  the  main  producers  of  food,  are  the  mainstay 
of  any  national  defense  program.  That’s  why  the  Dairymen’s 
League — and  other  farm  co-operatives — with  their  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  efficient  food  production  ...  of  seed  improvement  and 
herd  improvement  .  .  .  and  of  efficient  marketing  to  dispose 
profitably  of  the  food  produced  ...  is  as  important  to  national 
defense  as  a  fleet  of  destroyers,  battleships  or  bombers. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  League  has 
worked  to  promote  more  efficient  production  of  milk  on  its 
members’  farms  .  .  .  has  worked  toward  better  and  healthier 
herds  .  .  .  and  has  fought  for  a  milk- marketing  program, 
furnishing  the  milk-marketing  knowledge  upon  which  the 
present  stable  marketing  plan  has  been  built.  All  these  things 
have  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  farmer  and  by  so  doing  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  nation.  Let  Harold  Giles,  League 
member  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  tell  you  how  it  works  out: 


Says  League  Member  Giles: 

“Good  crops  plus  good  herds  mean  efficient 
milk  production.  And  efficient  marketing  through 
their  own  dairy  cooperative  completes  the  profit 
cycle  for  Dairymen’s  League  farmers. 

“My  herd — tested  by  the  D.H.I.A. — has  shown 
a  seven-year  average  of  12,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  450  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  per  year. 
A  good  Holstein  bull,  plenty  of  young  stock  for 
replacement,  some  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  which 
are  bred  through  artificial  Insemination,  and  good 
crops  are  contributing  factors. 

“Eighty  acres  of  my  land  are  planted  to  corn 
every  year.  The  produce  from  45  acres  goes  into 
my  own  three  silos,  the  other  35  are  planted 
under  contract,  producing  seed  for  29-3  corn. 

“This  corn  was  developed  at  Cornell  University.  For  years  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  grew  pure  varieties  of  Luce’s  Favorite, 

OnondagaWhite  Dent,  Cornell-11 
and  Bloody  Butcher.  Then  these 
four  pure  strains  were  crossed, 
producing  29-3,  a  corn  with  the 
good  qualities  of  all  four. 

“Today  I  carry  out  the  final 
crossing  of  the  parent  seed  on  my 
farm,  producing  an  excellent 
corn  for  silage  and  an  excellent 
'seed  from  which  other  good 
crops  grow.” 


Harold  Giles,  League  mem¬ 
ber  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
is  president  of  the  Merrifield 
League  local  .  .  .  director  of 
the  Geneva  Production  Credit 
Association,  advisory  commit¬ 
teeman  of  The  Auburn  G.L.F. 
Service  Store,  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Committeemen, 
Land  Use  Member  of  the 
Town  Board  and  committee¬ 
man  of  the  County  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Commission, 


To  Grow  Better  Seed 


The  experiments  of  Abbe  Mendel  (described  in  an 
earlier  advertisement  in  this  series)  showed  that  giant 
peas  crossed  with  dwarf  peas  produced  some  giants  and 
some  dwarfs — but  no  medium-sized  peas.  For  a  long  time 
this  puzzled  the  world.  English  and  German  farmers 
tried  to  develop  high-yield  grains  by  sowing  only  the 
seed  from  their  finest  and  highest  yield  grains.  But  some^ 
times  they  got  good  plants  and  sometimes  they  got  poor 
plants.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  they  were 
always  dealing  with  crossed  seed  like  that  from  Mendel’s 
crossed  peas.  And  they  never  knew  whether  the  harvest 
was  going  to  resemble  the  "giant”  mother  plant  or  the 
"dwarf”  father  plant. 

Then  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Nilsson,  director  of  the 
Svalof  Experiment  Station,  discovered  a  few  "uncrossed" 
seeds  of  high  yield  among  the  produce  from  1,000  expert^ 
mental  fields.  He  separated  these  seeds  carefully,  grew 
them,  and  crossed  them  with  other  pure~bred  seeds  of 
high  yield.  The  result  was  always  a  "high  yield”  crop. 
For  the  first  time  farmers  began  to  see  how  they  could 
put  Mendel's  laws  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  without 
any  guesswork  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  The  idea 
of  crossing  good  pure-bred  seed  to  get  better  hybrids 
spread  to  America.  Luther  Burbank  made  a  great  success 
of  it.  And  it  was  used  by  Cornell  to  produce  the  welU 
known  29-3  corn  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  advertise* 
ment. 
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SEEDING  PASTURE 

If  I  seed  a  permanent  pasture  this 
spring’,  can  I  let  the  cows  graze  it 
this  summer? 

Usually  in  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
considerable  grazing  is  available  if  the 
pasture  is  seeded  Avithout  a  nurse  crop. 
A  well-prepared  seed  bed  is  important. 
One  good  method  of  seeding  is  to  go 
over  the  harrowed  field  with  a  culti- 
packer,  and  then  sow  the  seed  with  a 
wheelbarrow  or  hand  seeder  and  run  a 
cultipacker  crosswise  of  the  field  to 
cover  the  seed.  Seed  the  pasture  as 
early  as  a  good  seed  bed  can  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seed  mix¬ 
tures  for  pastures,  write  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-SM,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  giving  in  some  detail  the  type  of 
land  which  you  want  to  seed. 

— A.  A— 


this  joint  on  the  inside  with  two  coats 
of  paraffin  dissolved  in  kerosene,  of  thin 
asphalt  or  emulsified  asphalt,  or  of 
water  glass  should  stop  the  trouble;  or 
you  can  get  good  commercial  concrete 
waterproofing  paints  through  your 
paint  dealer. — 7.  W.  D. 

— A.  A— 

TENT  CATERPILLARS 

Is  there  any  reason  why  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  are  more  numerous  some 
years  than  they  are  others?  Is  there 
any  practical  way  of  controlling 
them? 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  variation 
in  numbers  of  tent  caterpillars  are 
weather  conditions  and  the  number  of 
natural  enemies.  With  all  insects, 
weather  conditions  that  are  favorable 
to  them  at  just  the  right  time  tend  to 
increase  the  numbers;  and  where  any 


condition  occurs  to  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  natural  enemies,  particularly 
birds,  insects  increase  rapidly.  There 
is  too  little  appreciation  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  insects  which  birds  destroy. 

Tent  caterpillars  are  among  the 
easiest  insects  to  control.  A  good 
arsenical  spray  just  as  they  are  hatch¬ 
ing  out  takes  care  of  them  quickly, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  never  a 
serious  pest  in  orchards  which  are  well 
cared  for.  They  become  a  nuisance  in 
neglected  orchards  and  along  roadsides 
because  it  costs  money  to  spray  the 
trees  and  no  immediate  profit  results. 

—  A.  A  — 

CHOOSING  FERTILIZER 

Where  can  I  get  my  soil  tested  in 
order  to  determine  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use? 

Such  a  test  is  of  doubtful  value.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  “best”  fertilizer  for 
any  soil  or  for  any  crop  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  are  a  few  general  prin¬ 
ciples  that  will  help. 

Sandy  soils  require  relatively  more 
potash,  while  heavy  clay  soils  need  rel¬ 
atively  more  phosphorus.  Muck  soils 
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are  high  in  nitrogen  but  low  both  in 
potash  and  phosphorus. 

The  second  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  crop  to  be  grown.  Leafy  vegetables 
need  considerable  amounts  of  nitrogen; 
while  legumes,  because  they  get  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  require  little  in  the 
fertilizer. 

If  the  field  has  been  manured  reg¬ 
ularly,  but  if  superphosphate  has  not 
been  used  to  reinforce  it,  it  is  likely 
that  it  needs  an  extra  amount  of  phos¬ 
phorus. 

—  A.  A  — 

STAKING  TOMATOES 

Does  it  usually  pay  to  stake  and 

prune  tomatoes? 

Tests  show  rather  conclusively  that 
the  total  yield  is  higher  where  toma¬ 
toes  are  not  staked  and  pruned.  There 
is  an  advantage,  however,  in  that  the 
tomatoes  ripen  earlier  and  usually  are 
of  higher  quality.  If  you  have  a  good 
early  market  which  holds  up  reason¬ 
ably  well  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
extra  price  you  might  get  for  tomatoes 
staked  and  pruned  may  return  you  a 
profit  for  the  extra  work. 


LOUSE  KILLERS 

Some  time  ago  I  found  lice  on  my 
youngstock.  I  dosed  them.  Now  they 
are  back  again.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  control  lice  during  the  winter? 

Probably  the  most  common  error  is 
to  depend  on  one  application  of  a  louse 
killer.  Two  treatments  should  be  given 
about  fifteen  days  apart  in  order  to 
catch  the  lice  that  hatch  from  the  eggs 
which  are  not  killed  by  the  first  appli¬ 
cation. 

A  good  treatment  is  to  mix  V-z  pint 
of  kerosene  and  1  pound  of  lard,  and 
brush  this  into  the  hair.  Crude  petrol¬ 
eum  is  also  good,  and  can  usually  be 
bought  at  local  drug  stores;  or  you 
can  use  a  powder  made  up  of  two  parts 
of  sabidilla  seed  powder  and  one  part 
of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

—  A.  A  — 

(INOCULATING  LADING 

I  am  planning  to  grow  some  Ladino 
clover.  Will  I  need  to  inoculate  the 

seed? 

The  type  of  bacteria  which  grows  on 
roots  of  Ladino  clover  is  the  same  as 
grows  on  Red,  Alsike,  or  White  clover. 
If  the  land  where  you  plan  to  put  it 
has  been  growing  these  crops,  inocula- 

Ition  will  not  be  essential;  but  consid¬ 
ering  the  low  cost,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  inoculation  is  good  in¬ 
surance. 

-A.A- 

CONCRETE  TANK  LEAKS 

“I  have  a  concrete  water  tank  6  by 
,  10  feet  and  originally  4  feet  high, 

bj  which  I  have  recently  built  tw'o  feet 
■  1  higher.  It  now  leaks  through  the 
new  part.  Should  I  put  another  con¬ 
crete  wall  on  the  outside  of  this  tank, 
ii  or  how  else  can  I  stop  the  leakage?” 

jJ  Since  the  original  tank  did  not  leak 
^  and  you  probably  used  the  same  care  in 
building  the  new  part,  the  water  no 
I  doubt  leaks  through  the  joint  between 
the  old  and  new  concretes.  Painting  over 


“76-  it  against  the  law  to  show 
®  girl  how  crowded  we  are  in  a 
submarine  f" 


The  Husky  FARMALL-A 
Does  A  Tractor’s 
Full-Size  Job! 

Here  is  small -farm  acreage  with  a 
deep,  mellow  seedbed  coming  on! , 
That’s  the  quality  and  scale  of  plow¬ 
ing  results  this  husky  farmall-A  is 
capable  of  in  its  broad  range  of 
operation. 

“CULTI-VISION”-That  famous  exclu¬ 
sive  feature  of  the  farmall-A— is  just 
what  you  see  here.  Later  on,  when 
you  cultivate,  imagine  looking  right 
down  on  a  perfectly  clear  view  of 
your  work. 

“LIFT-ALL”— The  new  pneumatic 
power  lift  on  the  farmall-a  lifts 
and  lowers  the  implements  with  a 
flick  of  the  finger  on  the  control.  It’s 
another  exclusive  feature  with  farm- 
ALL-A— and  also  with  FARMALL-B, 
which  cultivates  two  rows. 

Ask  the  International  Harvester 
dealer  to  demonstrate  one  of  these 
powerful  small  farmalls.  Drive  it 
yourself  and  decide  for  yourself. 


FOR  MAN’S  NEED 

-JUST  THE^^^FARMALL 


And  Now  There’s  a  DIESEL- 
Powered  FAR  MALL- M,  too! 


The  Big,  Powerful  FARMALL-M 


Here  is  farmall-m  efficiency  scaled  to 
general-purpose  needs  on  larger  acreage. 
Gasoline,  or  distillate,  of  course  — but 
now  also  DiESEL-powered,  in  the  new 
FARMALL-MD.  With  Harvester’s  famous 
4-cylinder,  3%"  x  5V4"  Diesel  engine, 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  tractor  opera¬ 
tion  is  realized.  Write  for  full  details  on 
this  new  development. 


•  Already  the  new  streamlined 
McCormick -Deering  farmalls 
are  ’way  beyond  the  hundred- 
thousand  mark  in  use  on  farms. 

Here  we  show  the  smallest 
unit  and  the  largest,  and  then 
there  are  farmalls  "b”  and  "h” 
—just  the  right  one  for  every 
farm  requirement.  And  each 
has  the  modern  equipment  it 
takes  to  farm  ivith  profit. 

Besides  the  streamlined 


FARMALLS  the  International 
Harvester  line  now  offers  4  Trac- 
TracTors  and  5  standard  and 
orchard-type  wheel  tractors. 
They  can  all  be  bought  on  easy 
terms  on  the  Income  Purchase 
Plan.  Write  us  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  any  International 
Harvester  tractor,  or  on  any 
question  regarding  your  needs. 
With  so  much  work  ahead, 
best  to  see  the  dealer  now. 


International  harvester  company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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HOLSTEIN 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Five  thickset,  short-legged  bulls  from  10  to  17  months 
old.  Registered -Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats,  awarded 
1st  at  1941  Seed  Show.  Seneca  Soybeans. 

C,  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 

a  ui  oaic .  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  tost.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  pJJul  ’"sterusky. 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms, 

For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG,  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  &  Son,  ffir'WiS; 

OLDFIELDS  FARM 

GALENA,  MARYLAND. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS.  OFFERING 
BREEDING  STOCK  OF  MERIT. 

REQUEST  PAMPHLET. 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daught¬ 
ers  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  plain'^'‘’N^Y. 

HORSES 

65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES.  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings,  fillies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians.  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT.  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  BLOOD  TESTED  COWS 

Fresh  and  springers  — Ayrshirbs  and  Holsteins.  Grades  or 
Registered.  All  hand  picked  individuals  from  production 
herds.  A  few  top.first  calf  heifers.  Few  carloads  mixed 
clover  and  timothy.  Get  your  next  supply  direct  from  us. 
MURDIE  A.  McLennan,  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Canada. 

DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 

50  HEAD  — PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  20.  1941  —  1:00  P.  M. 
Members  of  the  Wayne  County  Horse  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  offer  from  their  farms  50  heavy  draft  and 
light  draft  horses.  There  will  be  matched  teams  and 
odd  horses,  both  mares  and  geldings.  There  will  also 
be  a  few  brood  mares  in  foal.  A  written  guarantee 
statement  by  the  owner  as  to  each  horse  offered,  will 
accompany  the  sale.  Two  days’  trial  will  be  given  to 
satisfy  purchaser  that  horse  is  as  recommended. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  HORSE  BREEDERS’  ASS’N.. 
Sale  Manager — GEORGE  DE  LAND,  Seneca  Castle,  N.Y. 
Auctioneer— HOMER  AVERY,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY 

TARBELL  Accredited 

FARMS  Guernseys  350  s"ead* 

senior  herd  SIRE: 

May  Royal’s  Holliston  130308  105  AR  Daughters  in- 
PARMS  Royal  Lenda  467961  20508.9 
lbs.  Milk,  1109.0  lbs.  Fat,  World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  Yr. 
Old.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  great  sire  tor  sale  — 
also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL, 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 

CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 

Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET- 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  your  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  just  that,  why  don’t  you? 

Write  soon  or  come  and  see. 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

CARI  H  GRAY  phone  h.63.  west 
n.  I ,  liberty,  OHIO. 

SWINE 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

CAN  OFFER  A  FEW  COWS.  ALSO  SOME  NICE 
BRED  HEIFERS  DUE  IN  SUMMER  WHEN  MILK 
IS  NEEDED.  PRICE  REASONABLE.  WRITE 

Lake  Delaware  Farms,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

BenJ.  S.  Grant,  R.  2,  Easton,  Mo. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  boars  and  pigs,  all  ages. 
WORLD’S  best  blood.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 

JERSEYS 

Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX,  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires,  1  month  to  1  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 
fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  '  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock,  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  1 1 1  M2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels,  "brandon.'^vt!'’ 

10  Purebred  and  Grade  Jerseys 

YOUNG  COWS  WITH  EXCELLENT  DHIA  RECORDS 
FROM  A  BANGS-FREE  HERD. 

PINE  HILL  FARMS,  WINSLOW,  ME. 

CLYDE  AND  WALTER  RUSSELL. 

Blue  Ribbon  Kennels  —  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  ALL  BREEDS  OF  HEALTHY  PUPPIES. 

FOR  WHOLESALE  ORDERS. 

Stamp  please.  Get  my  1941  price  list  on  all  popular 
breeds,  and  while  they  last  1  will  send  along  one  32-page 
dog  book  to  all  sending  a  dime  for  handling  anetpostage. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

with  a  "butter”  bull.  Buy  a  Meridale 

Jersey  bull  calf,  out  of  heavy  producers, 
sired  by  Island  Champions. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  write 

Meridale  Farms,  were'dith,  n.  y. 

SAINT  BERNARDS— A.  K.  C. 

THREE  TITTERS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 
Also  Grown  Stock. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE 

HAY 

Three  Registered  Ayrshire  Bulls 

ready  for  service  from  M.  E.  dams.  Sired  by  Penshiirst 
Parachute.  Daughters  are  making  ’p  to  403  lbs.  F.M.E. 
as  2  yr.  old.  Accredited  and  approved. 

Robert  M.  Haynes,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  1 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — 

Young  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

TO  FRESHEN  SOON. 

GOOD  PRODUCERS  WITH  EXCELLENT  BACKING. 

EDGAR  WENGERT,  BOONVILLE,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — 

Choice  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa. 

Also  Wheat  and  Oat  Straw. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON,  HOLCOMB,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .tS/cS;  y. 


quality‘s  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y, 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  BoxH,  Hobart, N.Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 
Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bfoodtested.  Send  tor 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed- 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

^  We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergen.^'K’  y. 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bloodtested  100%  pullorum 
Clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
B.O.P.  matings.  Pullorum  tested,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 


tmULian  I5L.ACN  LtliHUKINb  — 

Bi^g,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  « °  2- 


New  Hampstiires 

My  New  HarapsWres  are  Prolific  Ivayers 
of  Large  Brown  Eggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Broody.  Fa.st  Complete  Feathering. 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s  ' 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  East  Jatfrey,  N.  H. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  AlMCOIVAS 

EGGS  8  CENTS  EACH. 

No  catalogue. 

GEORGE  FAIRBANK,  McGRAW,  N.  Y. 


•  PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 

ZinilllPr  C  free  white  LEGHORNS.  REos 
&IIIIIIICI  9  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  ^ 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Ponltry  Farm,  gallupville.  n.y, 


FISHER’S 
Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  40  YEARS  OF  OPER. 
ATING  A  BREEDER-HATCHERY.  2,500  LAYERS 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGH 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested,  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Cataloj, 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y, 

CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  e® 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean  fiock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


27  YEARS  WORK  BREEDING 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  for  Livability,  Production  type,  Larjt 
Egg  Size  and  Excellent  Egg  Color  and  Quality. 

Kntschbach  &  Son,  Sherbnrne,  N.  Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  sliould  write  for  1941  cataki 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  prpduced  on  our  own  Brcedini 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y, 


Rice’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

White  Leghorns  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock  d 
5000  Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


D|-kI4-'P»C  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  and  Nil 
Hampshires.  U.  S.  Approved.  ProgMj 
test  and  family  test  breeding  program.  Pullorum  elen. 
Write  for  circular. 

flFRAI  n  ROITF  elmcliffe  farm, 

TIVOLI,  NEW  YORK, 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Fin 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtoni, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Pekin  Ducks  —  Blood  Test, 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S,  CERTIFIED 
LARGE  LAYING  LEG HOR NS  —  H ATCH I NG  EGGS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumans“bur^  n.y 
TURKEYS 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

We  have  developed  a  full  breasted,  early  maturlfll 
strain  for  our  retail  meat  trade.  Selected  breeding  hell 
and  toms.  Hatching  eggs  Feb.  to  July.  Write  for  pricit 

Forest  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 


Money  in  Guineas! 

Send  for  folder  and  bargain  list. 

TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


140MPV.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  S4.50.  Buckwheat 

*  •  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  281b 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  Ifl  lbs.  cloveh 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  ae* 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  tabki 

5  POUND,  85c—  10  POUND,  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY.  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1-40. 

F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  V. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  mte  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
^her  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Department.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
New  York,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms:  1,  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Cbid 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18;  Feb.  I,  15:  March  I,  15,  29:  '/t  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  SZo,!* 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26:  May  10,  24:  June  7,  21:  %  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24,®* 

3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19:  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13,  27:  ‘/i  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.w 

4th  Quarter  October  li,  25;  Nov.  8,  22:  Deo.  6,  20:  Vi  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Higher  livestock  prices  and  profits 
offer  almost  an  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  better  and  more  productive 
animals,  and  better  animals  offer  great¬ 
er  security  no  matter  what  the  future 
may  bring. 

Our  present  situation,  also,  warns 
us  that  it  is  decidedly  not  the  time  to 
go  around  the  country  picking  up  so- 
called  “cheap”,  worn-out,  old  or  nearly 
cast-off  livestock  of  any  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  money  on  this  kind,  and  you 
are  usually  just  bpying  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  trouble.  On  an  up  market,  ,or  a 
“high”  market,  this  kind  always  sells 
higher,  quality  and  kind  considered, 
than  good  stuff.  Secondly,  on  a  low  or 


Northeast  Markets  for 
Northeast  Producers 

SEED 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga,  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certified)  Katahdin,  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 


Registered-Certified  Victory  Oats 

Purity  99.95%  —  Germination  99% 

A  heavy  white  oat  weighing  40  lbs.  measured  bushel. 
Second  crop  from  foundation  seed  imported  from  Svalof 
Experiment  Station,  Sweden. 

PRICE:  $1.00  per  bu. :  50  bu.  or  over,  $.90  per  bu. 
ALSO  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

LEAVITT  FARMS,  GABRIELS,  N.  Y. 


29-3  CORN 

Cornell  11,  Westbranoh  Sweepstakes  Com;  Seneca, 
Cayuga.  Manchu  Soybeans:  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 
Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  Com:  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%,  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son,  r“®d?"’no.T: 


SEED  POTATOES 


HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA  KATAHDINS,  CHIP- 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS,  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,^^N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
Inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Ohippewas 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural 
from  tuber  unit  grown. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
HOPKINS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS, 

SELECT  CHIPPEWAS,  one  year  from  certification. 

J.  W.  Hopkins  &  Son,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT:  250  Acres  Fertile  Land — 

flood  buildings — modern  conveniences — state  highway— 
near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Cash  or  share. 

Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted:  Strong,  Elderly  Lady 

to  live  with  farmer  and  wife  in  Central  New  York  In 
very  modern  home  and  help  with  housework. 

Give  details,  conditions,  etc. 

ITU???  514-H,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

new  YORK. 

Wanted:  Single  Man,  Dairy  Farm  Work. 

'•"SMOKING  OR  DRINKING.  FORTY  DOLLARS 
PER  MONTH,  BOARD.  ROOM  AND  WASHING. 

G.  L.  HESELTON,  JOHNSON,  N.  Y. 


“depression”  market,  it  has  practically 
no  value  at  all.  In  the  last  depression, 
the  man  that  had  high-class,  high- 
producing  animals  not  only  weathered 
the  storm  but  in  most  cases  came  out 
with  a  profit,  while  the  man  with  poor, 
old,  low-producing  animals  went  broke 
in  almost  every  case. 

Again,  it  is  usually  a  case  of  a  man 
figuring  that  he  is  smart  enough  to 
out-guess  any  market,  but  history 
shows  that  the  man  who  is  that  smart 
simply  has  not  yet  appeared. 

There  are  two  old  livestock  sayings 
which  are  still  true  —  “Don’t  try  to  out¬ 
guess  any  market;  produce  good  stuff 
and  you  always  have  a  market”;  and, 
“No  man  ever  got  rich  on  ‘cheap’  live¬ 
stock,  and  he’ll  go  broke  with  it  when 
feed  is  cheap,  too.” 

Our  present  situation  calls  for  better 
livestock,  and  this  means  appljdng  just 
the  same  old  principles.  Production 
records  become  more  important  with 
deeper  culling.  Do  not  be  guided  just 
by  old  age  and  emaciation.  Better 
breeding  does  not  necessarily  mean 
pure-breds,  but  it  does  mean  at  least 
sires  which  have  been  proven.  Better 
care  does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
expense;  usually  it  means  more  profit, 
with  less  expense.  It  is  simply  more 
cleanliness,  regular  feeding,  fresher 
and  clearer  water,  and  always  a  deep, 
dry  bed. 

Horses  are  beginning  to  move,  al¬ 
though  prices  are  still  very  low  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
started  its  purchasing  program  of  about 
30,000  horses.  I  am  wondering  how 
much  thought  the  average  farm  owner 
in  the  Northeast  is  giving  toward  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  horsepower  with  the  oth¬ 
er  power  he  may  have  on  his  farm. 
In  other  words,  for  what  is  the  horse 
best  adapted?  This  continues  to  mean 
that  he  has  a  place,  in  spite  of  me¬ 
chanical  power  and  in  spite  of  present 
prices  for  farm  products.  On  this 
basis,  a  horse  that  was  worth  $200 
during  the  depression  is  surely  worth 
at  least  that  now  with  our  present  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  of  almost  every  farm 
product. 

4!  *  * 

Our  Government  is  doing  everything 
it  possibly  can  to  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
mote  friendly  relationships  with  other 
countries  on  this  continent.  We  all  are 
sympathetic  with  such  endeavors,  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  agriculture  should 
pay  all  of  the  bill  for  these  things,  even 
though  we  are  a  minority  group,  as 
compared  to  present  consumer  groups. 
Neither  do  we  livestock  people  feel 
that  South  American  meat  should  be 
brought  into  this  country,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  foot-and-mouth-disease  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  feel  that  when  we  are 
allowing  them  to  come  in  with  their 
canned  meats,  we  are  doing  all  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  do.  It  is  rumored 
that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  lift  the  ban  on  South  American 
meats.  If  you  have  any  influence  with 
your  Congressman,  use  it  before  it  is 
too  late. 


"The  only  time  Pop  shovels  the 
front  walk  is  when  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  comes” 


THE  WORLD’S 

/  GREATEST 

FENCE  VALUESf 


awn 

ENCE 


Don’t  guess  about  fence  values  any  longer! 
You  can  prove  the  superiority  of  Pittsburgh 
Fences;  have  your  agricultural  experiment 
station  make  quality  tests  for  you.  No  other 
fence  line  is  so  complete  nor  offers  this  com¬ 
bination  of  quality  features  at  no  more  cost: 
•  Genuine  copper  bearing  steel  of  special 
analysis  for  fence  purposes  and  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  the  heavy  zinc  coating. 


•  Zinc  that  is  the  purest  obtainable,  ductile  and  non-cracking. 

•  The  zinc  is  bonded  to  the  steel  by  an  effective  hot  zinc  process 
that  results  in  a  bright,  heavy,  uniform  coating. 

EXTRA  VALUE  IN  WELDED  POULTRY  FENCE 

•  Full  half  gauge  heavier  wire  than  usual  poultry 
fences — 14  gauge  instead  of  14V2. 

•  Close,  accurately  spaced  bottom  line  wires 
that  stay  put  because  of  modern  welded-joint 
construction. 

Your  dealer  has  these  superior  fences,  or  can  get  them  for  you, 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

^  1613  GRANT  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FREE— HOW  TO  KNOW  GOOD  FENCE 


Fence  is  a  long-time  investment.  Know  how  to  pick  the  best!  Send  for 
112  page  Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide  covering  all  phases  of  fencing 
from  manufacture  to  erection  and  use.  Guide  contains  other  useful 
information  and  records  needed  in  every  farm  home.  We’ll  also  send 
you  a  specimen  Certificate  of  Specified  Quality  which  tells  you  how  you 
can  identify  Pittsburgh  quality  fences.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today! 


Pittsburgh  Fences 


HINGE  JOINT 
WELDED  JOINT 
LOCK  JOINT 


Easy-Grip  handle! 
Professional-type 
tension  control! 
Plenty  of  Power! 


Gets  10%  EXTRA  WOOL.  . .  pays  for  itself 
quickly.  Powerful  ball-bearing,  fan -cooled 
motor  inside  the  comfortable  handle.  Theideal 
shearing  machine  for  the  farm  flock.  Easy-to- 
use.  Rugged,  built-in  durability.  Shearmaster 
only  $24.95  complete  with  2  combs  and  _4  cut¬ 
ters.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly 
higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  us  $2.00.  Pay  balance ' 
on  arrival.  Write  for  new  Stewart  bulletin,  “Harvesting 
the  Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop,”  and  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Depti 
2.  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois.  52  Years  Making 
Quality  Products. 


DOES  A 
QUICK, 
SLICK  JOB 
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Where  BUSINESS 

Tens  Its  Story 


A  corner  of  the  farm  machinery  exhibit  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
Among  the  companies  exhibiting  were:  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  The  Oliver  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Deere  and  Co.,  F.  E.  Myers  and  Brother  Co.,  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  and 

New  Idea,  Inc, 


lloKUOct  crop  has  been 

llarVcSI  added  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  harvesting  with  the  “All-Crop” 
Harvester,  manufactured  by  ALLIS 
CHALMERS  MPG.,  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Tractor 
Division,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Herman 
Criswell  of  Paris,  Kentucky,  plowed  the 
ground  at  the  local  Gun  Club,  disced  it, 
shoveled  it  onto  the  harvester  canvas, 
and  retrieved  2,180  lbs.  of  shot,  worth  4c 
a  pound.  It  is  reported  that  the  field  has 
been  used  by  sportsmen  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

*  *  * 

ri  1  •  Ji  THE  EMPIRE  STATE  GAS 

ClcCiriCiiy  and  electric  asso¬ 
ciation  has  two  valuable  booklets.  The 
first,  “Electricity  Takes  Over,”  outlines 
the  advantages  of  electric  brooders  for 
chickens.  The  second,  “Is  Your  Barn  All 
Wet?”  discusses  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  barn  ventilation.  To  get  them, 
write  Maurice  Nixon,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Nlti’Affon  “Nitrogen  Abundance”  is  the 
Rlir vgCn  title  of  a  booklet  published 
by  THE  BARRETT  CO.,  40  Rector  St., 
New  York  City.  It  describes  the  use  of 
nitrogen  on  most  of  the  important  crops 
in  the  Northeast. 


booklet  “Plant  Legumes  to  Prosper.”  It 
is  available  without  cost  from  THE 
NITRAGIN  CO.,  3810  N.  Booth  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  When  writing,  also 
ask  for  the  booklet  on  soybeans. 

*  *  * 

pAIIAfiC  SpNng  is  fence  building  and  re- 
rcnCcS  pairing  time.  The  PITTS¬ 

BURGH  STEEL  CO.,  1613  Grant  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
their  “Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide.” 

You  will  find  it  helpful. 

«  «  * 

The  Ford  Good  Drivers’  League 

valciy  has  announced  its  1941  Good 
Driving  Contest,  in  which  $25,800  in 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age.  Started  last  year 
by  Edsel  Ford,  the  Good  Drivers’  League 
Contest  was  open  only  to  boys.  This  year 
girls  can  take  part. 

First  prize  for  the  entire  country  will 
be  a  $5,000  university  scholarship;  second 
prize,  a  $2,000  scholarship;  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes,  $500  each;  and  $100  each 
for  the  next  44  winners.  Registration 
blanks  can  be  obtained  from  Ford  dealers 
or  by  writing  to  the  Ford  Good  Drivers’ 
League,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

m  *  * 


Monaooi*  •  Nickell  has  been  re- 

IflallagCr  cently  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  LB  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le- 
Roy,  New  York.  Mr.  Nickell  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  organizer  and  owner 
of  the  Great  States  Corp.  of  Shelbyville, 
Ind.  A  well-rounded  program  of  progres¬ 
sive  development  is  being  planned  which 
promises  to  place  the  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.  in 
the  forefront  of  those  manufacturers  who 
cater  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  full  line  of  implements  and  by 
servicing  equipment  with  prompt  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts. 

•  *  * 

DAtoch  “More  Potash  Means  More 
rOlaoIl  Profit”  is  the  slogan  of  the 
AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  In¬ 
vestment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
you  are  interested  in  knowing  how  much 
plant  food  crops  use  (and  what  farmer 
isn’t),  drop  a  post  card  to  them,  asking 
for  their  booklet  on  this  subject. 

•  *  * 

I  AOiimoc  many  years  careful  ob- 

LCgUmCS  servers  noted  that  fields 
growing  legumes  seemed  to  increase  in 
fertility.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
the  bacteria  growing  on  root  nodules  were 
able  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  is  an 
intriguing  story  which  is  well  told  in  the 


FlAUlArc  planting  time  will  soon 

ilOWciS  be  here.  On  page  25  of  this 
issue  you  will  find  a  real  opportunity  to 
get  bulbs  and  flower  seeds.  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  YEAST  COMPANY,  Dept. 
S-AA3-15-41,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  offers  a  fine  collection  for  ten 
cents  and  three  Maca  Yeast  wrappers. 
Use  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  before 
April  30. 


Lynbrook  Anita,  a  purebred  Guernsey 
owned  by  T.  P.  Lindsay,  Lynbrook  Farm, 
Southboro,  Mass.  With  17,577.6  lbs.  of  milk 
and  970.1  lbs.  of  butterfat,  this  cow  takes 
sixth  place  in  Class  AA. 


Electric  Brooders 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

Many  poultry  keepers  would  do 
themselves  a  favor  to  re-examine 
the  subjects  of  electric  brooders  and 
electric  brooding.  Things  have  chang¬ 
ed  since  the  first  crude  electrics  were 
put  on  the  market.  Perhaps  the  im¬ 
proved  models  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  stream-lined  stage,  but  the  day  of 

the  old  non-insu- 
lated  machine  is 
past,  and  with  it 
has  gone  the  ex¬ 
travagant  cost  of 
operation. 

A  few  days  ago 
I  visited  a  farm 
where  a  new  type 
of  electric  brooder 
is  being  given  a 
trial.  The  chicks 
are  now  three 
weeks  old  and  the 
owner  is  enthusias¬ 
tic.  He  built  his 
own  flat  hover  at 
a  cost  of  less  than 
two  dollars  for 
lumber,  insulation 
board  and  c  u  r  - 
tain.  Into  an  opening  about  6  by  8 
inches  he  fits  an  element  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
a  modern  electric  brooder.  The  element 
contains  a  heater,  heat  regulator  and 
fan.  About  an  inch  of  litter  covers  the 
top  of  the  hover.  This  gives  added  in¬ 
sulation  and  keeps  the  top  clean.  Heat 
loss  through  the  floor  is  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  by  a  piece  of  insulating  board  that 
extends  well  past  the  limits  of  the 
brooder.  About  an  inch  of  sand  separ¬ 
ates  the  insulating  board  and  the  floor. 
All  this  is  well  hidden  under  four  or 
five  inches  of  litter.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  with  all  this  insulation,  above 
and  below,  the  current  consumed  in 
operating  two  of  these  brooders  for  26 
days  has  been  only  300  kilowatt  hours. 
That  figure  includes  12  days  operation 
of  two  electric  water  warmers.  At  5 
cents  that  is  $1.50.  At  2  cents .  it  is 
only  60  cents,  which  beats  coal  or  oil. 

Accustomed  as  I  am  to  hearing  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  wetness  that  gathers 
under  electric  hovers,  and  even  in  the 
litter  outside,  I  was  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  the  litter  dry  under  these 
hovers.  A  constant  gentle  outward 
movement  of  warm  air  could  be  felt 
at  the  edge  of  the  curtain.  Apparently 
two  modern  additions  to  the  electric 
brooder  are  chiefly  responsible  for  their 
better  performance — heavier  insulation 
and  a  small  fan. 

Cool  Room  Brooding 
The  average  person  would  have  been 
shocked  and  horrified  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  that  brooder  room.  Out  of  doors 
the  mercury  stood  at  10  above.  All  the 
windows  in  this  12  x  20  shed-roof  house 
were  open  a  few  inches  at  both  top 
and  bottom.  Electric  warmers  had  to 
be  kept  in  the  water  fountains  to  keep 
the  water  from  freezing.  Standing 
there  in  my  overcoat  I  was  soon  feel¬ 
ing  uncomfortable.  Yet  the  chicks 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  cold. 
There  was  no  bunching  together,  no 
shivering,  no  hurrying  back  under  the 
hover.  All  those  signs  are  familiar  to 
anyone  who  has  had  the  fire  get  low 
or  go  out  in  a  coal  or  an  oil  stove. 
These  chicks  are  accustomed  to  cold 
and  they  can  take  it.  Also  there  is  a 
place  where  they  can  get  warm  in  a 
hurry  when  they  want  to. 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons  for 
stressing  the  fact  that  these  chicks 
are  being  successfully  reared  in  a  very 
cold  room.  One  reason  is  that  all  re¬ 
cent  evidence  indicates  that  chicks  so 
reared  grow  into  tough  pullets,  ones 
that  have  real  stamina  that  resists  dis¬ 
ease.  They  survive  and  thrive  where 
the  pampered  pullets  started  in  a  hot¬ 
house  soon  fade  out  of  the  picture. 
'The  other  point  about  open  windows 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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REG.  U,  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Vitamin  A  and  D  OILS 

For  rapid  growth,  sound  development, 
feed  chicks  mashes  richly  fortified  with 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  “Nopco”*  Vitamin 
A  and  D  Oils  provide  GUARANTEED 
amounts  of  both  vitamins — safely  and  at 
low  cost.  These  oils  are: 

•  Dependable — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 

•  Economical — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 

•  Available — most  of  the  better  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
small,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco”  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils. 

Insist  upon  “Nopco”  vitamin-bearing  oils 
in  all  your  mashes. 

^Trademarks  of: 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3013  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.J. 


Feeders’  Choice—  "t^OPCO  XX”* 
FOR  POULTRY  AND  ANIMALS 

SUPPLIES  400  **D*'  AND  3000  **A”  UNITS  PER  CRAM 


Remarkable  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  reme¬ 
dies  and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a 
last  resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I 
used  two  50c  boxes,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tajplets  and  my 
chickens  were  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Diagonal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water 
from, the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets 
entirely  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  them  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  400,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Lousy  hens  are  poof 
payers. You  can’t  aflford 
tofeedlice.  Use“Black 
Leaf  40”  with  our“Ca^ 
Brush”  applicator.  It  il 
quick  —  easy —  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Saves  time  and  money. 

FEATHER  MITES,  TOO 

Where  feather  mites  ate  a  problem 
they  can  also  be  controlled  with 
“Black  Leaf  40.”  Full  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  package.  Ask 
your  dealer. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory^ 

Sealed  Packages  for 
Full  Strength 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
CHEMICAL  CORP..  INCORPO¬ 
RATED  •  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


OOK  FOR  THE  leaf  ON  THF  PACKAGi 
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The  Kind  of  Chicks  to  Buy 

B>'  G.  T.  KLEIN, 

Massachusetts  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


The  experimental  flock  of  Reds 
at  Massachusetts  State  College 
has  just  obliged  us  with  a  flock  aver¬ 
age  of  238  eggs  to  the  hen.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  record  for  it  was 
made  without  culling.  Families  were 
selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  after  that  none  were  removed  un¬ 
less  they  died.  It  is  not  a  practical  way 
of  handling  layers  for  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  but  for  experimental  work  it 
is  best. 

In  studying  a  high  average  produc¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  we  And  that  it  is 
made  up  of  several  characters  which 
are  deflnitely  inherited.  These  charac¬ 
ters  are: 

1.  Early  sexual  maturity — not  more 
than  215  days  to  first  egg. 

2.  High  intensity — ability  to  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs  per  month. 

3.  Non-broody. 

4.  High  persistency  —  ability  to  lay 
300  days  or  more  without  a  molt. 

5.  No  winter  pause— winter  pause  is 
interpreted  as  seven  consecutive 
days  of  non-production  between 
the  months  of  November  and 
March. 

Daily  egg  production  records  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  analyze  the  gen¬ 
etic  makeup  of  a  hen.  She  can  be  ap¬ 
praised  on  the  basis  of  the  above  five 
characters  which  are  necessary  for  a 
high  egg  record.  Our  studies  of  the 
records  of  hens  has  led  to  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  them  on  the  basis  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  they  are  capable  of  laying 
if  they  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
characters.  This  study  has  established 
these  standards. 

Number  of  Average  Annual 

Characters  Egg  Production 

0  149.03 

I  156.73 

2  173.78 

3  200.83 

4  227.32 

5  252.15 

In  recent  years,  poultrymen  have  had 
to  figure  their  costs  so  closely  that 
birds  possessing  less  than  three  of 
these  characters  are  not  profitable  to 
keep.  It  puts  a  special  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  producer  of  baby 
chicks  and  it  makes  the  problem  of 
selecting  the  source  of  chicks  to  buy 
doubly  important.  Farm  account  rec¬ 
ords,  without  exception,  show  that 
there  is  a  very  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  annual  egg  production  and  prof¬ 
its.  On  commercial  egg  farms,  whether 
wholesale  or  retail,  there  is  no  more 
important  consideration  in  selecting  a 
source  of  chicks  than  their  ability  to 
produce. 

Egg  Quality  Inherited 
But  ability  to  lay  a  large  number 
of  eggs  is  not  the  only  requirement  of 
poultry.  To  get  maximum  return  for 
the  eggs,  they  must  be  of  good  size, 
good  shell  texture  and  fair  in  color. 
The  eggs  that  are  set  from  pullet 
breeders  should  weigh  no  less  than  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  A  good  weight 
range  is  24  to  27  ounces  for  pullet 
mothers  and  25  to  28  ounces  to  the 
dozen  for  hen  mothers.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  have  eggs  greatly  exceed  these 
upper  limits  in  weight.  Eggs  larger 
than  this  do  not  bring  extra  prem¬ 
iums  at  the  present  time.  They  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pack  and  more  expensive  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

If  hatching  eggs  are  to  be  produced 
from  the  flock,  then  high  hatchability 
is  a  very  important  breeding  character 
to  have  in  the  strain.  In  flocks,  it  shows 
up  as  high,  medium  and  low  hatchabil- 
fty.  All  percentages  are  in  terms  of 
hatchability  of  fertile  eggs  and  these 
standards  are  85%,  high  hatchability; 
70  to  85%,  medium  hatchability;  and 
below  70%,  low  hatchability.  While 
uianagement  and  feeding  have  their  in¬ 
fluence,  we  cannot  ignore  the  influence 


of  breeding  on  the  hatchability  of  dif¬ 
ferent  strains. 

The  feathering  of  the  broilers  has 
come  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  poultry- 
men  in  returns  on  the  meat.  This,  too, 
is  greatly  influenced  by  heredity.  It  is 
customary  to  observe  the  feathering  of 
the  chicks  at  eight  weeks  of  age.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  pullets  can  be  expected  to 
be  well  feathered  at  that  age  so  exami¬ 
nation  is  principally  on  the  feathering 
condition  of  the  cockerels.  If  the  chipks 
are  to  be  held  for  heavy  broilers  or 
roasters  rather  than  to  be  sold  at  light¬ 
er  broiler  weights,  then  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  cockerels  be  feathered 
on  the  back  earlier  than  12  weeks. 

Sick  Chicks  Lose  Money 

Mortality  in  both  chicks  and  layers 
is  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration. 
Freedom  from  pullorum  disease  is  the 
most  important  of  the  transmitted 
chick  troubles  and  we  never  can  feel 
safe  without  buying  from  pullorum 
clean  stock.  There  are  other  diseases 


such  as  Para-Typhoid  and  Epidemic 
Tremors  that  seem  to  be  transmitted 
from  parent  to  chick  and  in  older  stock, 
paralysis  is  without  doubt  caused  by 
a  transmitted  virus  that  is  of  tremend¬ 
ous  importance.  Para-typhoid  can  be 
detected  with  the  blood  test  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  pullorum 
test.  This  infection  is  not  widespread  in 
chickens  and  usually  it  is  not  necessary 
to  test  the  flock  for  it.  It  is  widespread 
in  turkeys,  and  chicken  and  turkey 
eggs  cannot  be  safely  hatched  together 
unless  one  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  turkeys  are  free  of  trouble.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  transmission  of  tremors 
and  paralysis  is  still  rather  vague,  but 
one  wants  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
they  are  not  troublesome  in  the  strain 
that  he  is  buying. 

This  must  sound  like  a  big  order  to 
go  through  in  selecting  a  source  of 
chicks,  but  the  influence  of  heredity  is 
inescapable  and  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  It  is  so  very  im¬ 
portant  that  it  is  worth  paying  a  few 
extra  cents  a  chick  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  stock.  There  may  easily  be  10 
cents  worth  of  difference  in  the  value 
of  chicks  that  one  can  buy. 

It  is  also  very  confusing  to  have  to 
make  the  decision  between  buying  sex- 
i  Continued  on  Page  22) 


OF  POUm  PROFITS. 


Contaminated  surroundings  can  help 
spread  Colds,  Roup,  and  Bronchitis 
quickly  among  your  flock  and  cause 
you  serious  losses — especially  among 
your  baby  chicks.  Don’t  wait  for 
trouble  to  start — begin  NOW  to  use 
B-K  Powder  daily  in  the  drinking 
water  and  to  regularly  disinfect  your 
coops  and  brooder  houses.  Also  at  the 
first  sign  of  these  diseases  dust  your 
chieks  (and  adult  birds)  frequently 
with  B-K  Powder,  the  dry  expectorant 
dust  that  makes  them  sneeze,  thus  ex¬ 
pelling  the  mucus.  Easy  to  use  — 
with  any  inexpensive 
dust  gun.  Costs  little. 


General  Laboratories  Div. 

Penna.  Solt  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AA  —  j 
Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  ^ 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  a  FREE 
sample  of  your  B-K  Powder,  germ-killing  agent  for  poultry, 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS - 


Fred  G.  Wood,  R.  I,  Salem,  N.  J. 


BUILDINGS 


that 


increase 


PROFITS 


CaiM  cutd  CeoMUfuccU  to-  liuud! 

Each  of  these  buildings  is  easily  and  quickly  built.  4-Square 
Lumber  comes  in  the  exact  lengths  needed  and  being  absolutely 
square  on  ends  and  edges,  it  is  easy  to  make  tight  joints  and 
full  bearings.  Needless  sawing  and  waste  are  eliminated. 
You  save  on  labor— -you  get  a  better  building  and  you  don’t 
have  a  big  pile  of  sawed-off  left  overs.  Before  you  build,  see 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  You’ll  get  better— stronger 
buildings  with  a  genuine  saving  in  construction  costs. 


THE  4-SQIIARE  FARM  ByiLDHiG  SERVICE 

216  designs  of  Farm  Buildings  and  lE^ulpment 
designed  by  agricultural  engineere^complete  : 
with  blue  prints  and  specifications.  There  Is 
a  size  and  type’  of  stttf  lyour  pro-  ; 

'■  g^ram  arid  pteference  at  a  bi^g;;do^r  saving. 

:  Examine  it  jat  your  ♦-Squairegstwiiffer  Otaler. 

- . .4' 6? 


GREATER  FARM  PROFITS 
FROM 

BETTER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

describes  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service,  , 
shows  the  value  of  sound 
engineering  design  and 
how  to  get  buildings  that 
pay  for  themselves.  Write  >1 
for  a  copy.  It’s  free.  ’ 


IS  ^ 

FREE  m 


USE  THE 


coupon 


4.SQUARE  LUMBER 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

4-Square  Lumber  is  ready  to  use.  It  comes  out 
to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges. 
It  is  smoothly  surfaced,  thoroughly  seasoned, 
available  in  a  variety  of  grades  and  species. 
4-Square  Lumber  lowers  the  cost  of  buildings 
and  equipment  by  reducing  material  waste 
and  erection  costs. 

COPYRIGHT  1941  WEYERHHEUSER  SALES  CO. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  ^aa3141 

2135  First  National  Bank  Building.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  free  book,  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better  Farm 
Buildings” 


I  want  to  build . 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town .  Co. 


State . 


(174)  22 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  March  15,  194i 


OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERiCAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  ehick  advertisers.  If  they  faii  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  wiil  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4,00(1  to  S.OOo  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  614.  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  years  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13;  Cockerels  $2. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  A, 


RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


■  -■  =  fNACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  = 

Breeders  bloodtested.  From  free  range  flocks.  Safe  del,  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Clr.  free. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) _ 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Straight  Run _ 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ _ _ 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _ 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS _ $9.00-100:  RED-ROCK  CROSS _ 

Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00-100:  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _ 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  -  BOX  A, 


100  500  1000 

$12.00  $60.00  $120.00 
6.50  32.50  65.00 

6.50  32.50  65.00 

7.00  35.00  70.00 

7.00  35.00  70.00 

6.00  30.00  60.00 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID!  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

order  from  ad.  all  breeders  bloodtested. 


HATCIIHS  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - - - 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  - 

R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANTIOTTES  - 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  - - - - 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ _ _ 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY,  tnc., 


Non-Sexed 

100  Pullets 

100  Ckls. 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  Folder. 

Dept.  A,  THOIViPSONTOWN,  PA. 


WHITI4l0CK 

I  BABY  i  1 
CHICKS..^  100 

I  PER 

■  MATCMIMO....’/,  lOO 

B  All  Fggs  used  ..re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
«  Slate  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
i|  MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
R  EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
K  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
I  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  QiVF 
GRADE  £t  ONE  PRICE. 

Dent.  B. 


JOSEPH 


TOLHAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


fREE! 


CHICK 
ALMANAC^ 

Haa  115  pictures,  33 
articles:  lowest  prices  lead-CS^aH# 
Ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old 
pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.S. 

Approved.  Credit  Plan.  World’s  largest  hatcheries. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


Marjorie  Walton,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  cu.stomcrfi  write  of  their  succc.ss  with  our 
chicks.  18  Popular  Breeds.  Sexed  or  Straight.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Bloodtested  tor 
B.WJ).  Send  for  our  41st  annual  catalog,  and  Special 
Low  Prices. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY. 

Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


iiaicnes  mon.  ana  Tnur. 
photo  catalog. 
Pullets  Cockerels 


Matched  m  Elec,  incubators 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  .  ctual 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Noa-Sexed 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs _ $7.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 7.00 

R.  1.  Reds  &  Wjandottes _ 7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup. ). 1 0.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS . .  7.00 

.TERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00 
RI5D-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _ 7.50 

HEA’i'Y  MIXED  _ 6.00 

HEAVY'  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00- KK 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D..  Stained  Antige 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postag( 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 


per  100 
$13.00 
9.00 
9.50 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 

9.50 
9.00 


per  100 
$2.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

3.50 
9.00 

7.50 

6.00 


C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckis. 

r.arge  T.vpe  Hanson  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $2.00 

Bar.  *  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds—  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  _  _ 

All  Breeders  Blood  Te.sted.  Postpaid.  Sexing  guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  dir.  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  Cat. 
C.'iester  Val'ey  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  B.  1.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50;  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawscr  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  BROODERS 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 
is  that  only  in  such  airy  rooms  (but 
■without  drafts)  can  electric  brooders 
be  operated  successfully.  Moist  air  can 
get  away,  and  is  not  imprisoned  as  is 
often  the  case  where  brooder  houses 
are  built  so  well  that  they  can  be  clos¬ 
ed  too  tightly,  and  usually  are.  Mr. 
Maurice  Nixon,  who  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  service  work  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  trying  out  electric  brood¬ 
ing,  tells  me  that  the  brooders  operated 
in  sheds,  or  any  poorly  constructed 
buildings,  do  not  give  trouble.  The 
places  where  complaints  originate  us¬ 
ually  have  brooder  houses  of  excellent 
consti  action  and  in  good  condition,  but 
wdth  all  windows  and  ventilators  kept 
closed. 

Water  Must  Be  Tempered 

In  cold  rooms  water  will  often  freeze 
unless  warmers  are  used.  Not  all  types 
of  fountains  are  adaptable  to  the  use 
of  electric  warmers.  Those  with  float 
valves  are  probably  best.  A  notch  must 
be  cut  in  the  lower  rim  of  the  pail  to 
allow  the  cord  of  the  warmer  to  extend 
inside.  Plugged  into  the  same  circuit 
with  the  brooder  these  warmers  add 
but  very  little  to  the  operating  cost. 

— A.  A — 

HOPPER  ARRANGEMENT 

Do  you  arrange  feed  hoppers  for 
baby  chicks  in  a  semi-circle  around 
the  hover,  or  do  you  arrange  them  like 
a  star  with  one  end  next  to  the  stove? 
The  latter  arrangement  is  correct.  It 
allows  the  chicks  to  get  to  both  sides 
of  the  hoppers  readily,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  their  return  to  the 
source  of  heat  when  they  get  cold. 

Incidentally,  when  chicks  are  started, 
four  feet  of  hoppers  per  hundred  chicks 
are  about  right  where  chicks  can  feed 
from  both  sides. 

— A.  A — 

DON’T  “GAS”  CHICKS 

It  is  certain  that  a  good  many  chicks 
die  each  spring  from  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning.  Frequently  the  odor  of 
other  gasses  given  off  will  warn  the 
poultryman,  but  not  always  because 
carbon  monoxide  itself  has  no  odor. 

Careful  management  will  avoid  the 
trouble.  It  is  especially  dangerous  to 
put  large  amounts  of  coal  on  a  hot 
fire,  particularly  if  the  dampers  are 
not  properly  regulated. 

—  A.  A  — 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  r.loodtcstf'd  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  malui'insl  Special  discounts  for  early  hookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults-^ 

SEIDELTON  FARMS, 


5  breeds.  Low 
prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  H 0 LLA N DS— 1940  breeders 
and  1941  poults.  BELCHERTOWN  MASSACHUSETTS 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS  AND  POULTS. 

March-June.  Prices  Reasonable. 

OLIVERS  TURKEY  FARM,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS.  Mammoth  pekin  and  runner  ducklings. 
Excellent  breeding.  HARRY  bUrNHAM,  N.  Collins,  N.Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED- s^E^L^L^Nl'^^c'ifs^ 

Route  Men — Wagon  Men — W'omen,  your  opportunity  to 
make  up  to  $15  single  order.  No  experience  needed. 
Cash  profits  paid  from  day  to  day.  The  (luality  and 
pa.st  perfonnance  of  our  chicks  for  iiuarter  centui-y 
makes  them  easy  to  sell.  We  furnish  everything  and 
show  you  how.  Sales  Kit  Free.  Write  today  for  details. 
BOX  514-B,  American  Agriculturist,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Fa  ST0N€V  IRtUN 


Enjrlish  Leg'horfts 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
LARGE  ENGLISH  per  100  per  lOO  Per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS _  $6.50  $13.00  $2.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  N.  H.  REDS _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BaumcmHiR's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.45 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50  10.50  6.50 

Jersey  White  Giants _  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 10.00  20.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  7.50  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  CHICKS 

How  fast  should  the  temperature 
be  reduced  when  brooding  chickens? 

Most  poultrymen  start  baby  chicks 
with  the  thermometer  reading  90°  at 
the  edge  of  the  hover  and  about  2" 
from  the  floor.  Then  the  temperature 
is  reduced  between  5°  and  10°  a  week 
I  until  it  is  down  to  70°.  In  the  mean- 
j  time,  many  poultrymen  like  to  have  a 
I  second  room  into  which  the  chickens 
!  can  go  and  where  the  temperature  is 
I  kept  considerably  lower.  If  chicks  are 
not  started  too  early,  heat  can  be  dis¬ 
continued  entirely  when  they  are  six 
weeks  old. 


New  Egg 

Breed 


WHITE  MINORCAS— Big  White  Premium 
Eggs.  Amazing  Heavy  Production.  Baby 
Chicks.  Folder  Free.  GOSHEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


pOir’V’Q _  New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks.  WTiite 

'■'niUIVij  Leghorns.  $5.75-100.  ().O.D.  shipments. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  5.  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 


FUfPIfC  from  my  own  State  Bloodtested  &  Super- 
vised  Flocks.  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  New  Hamn- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks.  Corni-Reds  &  Bed-Rocks.  Circular 

Free.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


—  A.  A  — 

CHICKS  NEED  ROOM 

Is  it  safe  to  brood  as  many  as  five 
hundred  chicks  under  one  hover? 

I  have  seen  it  done  many  times.  In 
fact,  I  remember  one  poultryman  who 
had  1,000  chicks  in  one  brooder  house 
without  partitions.  However,  for  every 


person  who  succeeds,  nine  will  run  into 
trouble.  Based  on  experience,  most 
poultrymen  feel  that  350  chicks  are 
enough  for  one  hover,  and  the  brooder 
house  should  be  big  enough  so  that 
there  is  at  least  one  square  foot  of 
floor  space  for  every  three  chicks. 


— A.  A — 

FEED  CONSUMPTION 

How  much  feed  will  100  chicks  use 
during  the  first  three  months  of  their 
lives? 


Average  consumption  up  to  three 
months  is  about  750  lbs.  per  hundred 
chicks. 

— A.  A — 

THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  TO  BUY 

{Continued  from  Page  21) 
ed,  straight  run  or  possibly  some  kind 
of  sexed-linked  pullet  chicks.  The  low 
broiler  prices  have  resulted  in  a  great 
swing  toward  the  sexed  pullets  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  farm  determines  this  more 
than  other  factors.  If  the  farm  is  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  retail  farm  and  there  is  a 
good  market  for  poultry  meat,  then  it 
is  probably  best  to  buy  straight  run 
chicks.  At  prevailing  prices  of  chicks, 
feed  and  broilers,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  cash  cost  of  raising 
pullets  to  maturity  in  the  different 
cases  that  were  mentioned.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  sexed  linked  pullets  is 
observed  to  be  about  as  satisfactory  as 
the  straight  run  birds.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  if  they  are  of  the  Barred 
Rock  female  and  Rhode  Island  Red 


male. 

Buying  chicks  is  making  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  The  cost  of  the 
chick  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  a  pullet  to  laying  age. 
The  chick  cost  represents  but  little 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  raising  a  pullet  and  a  few  cents 
more  for  a  chick  does  not  affect  the 
final  cost  of  the  pullet  very  much.  As 
the  poultry  population  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  increases,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  make  poultry  pay 
big  dividends.  Good  stock  and  efficient 
management  are  practically  the  only 
suggestions  that  can  be  made  as  a  way 
out. 


•^ULfH  FARMf  CHICK/ra 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerili 
C.O.D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl.  or  Butt  Leghorns,  Anconas  7.50  13.50  4.00 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks -  7.50  9.50  7.00 

W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks  7.50  9.5o  7.00 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  Cross  7.50  10.50  7.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  AMATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  10.00  17.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  11.00  14.00  7.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevsrton,  P»- 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

PULIiETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsei.  Pults.  Cl* 

Will  ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  W 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $2.0J 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds -  7.00  10.00  7.M 

Bed-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross -  7.00  10.00  7.W 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  9.00  13.00  8.W 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  8.00  5.M 

Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Oroa 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  giving  full  detaUf 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  v- 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Hanson 

Barred 


I00»^  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cir.  Hanson  a 
English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  lOM 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $12.00  $60.00  $1^' 

or  English  Wh.  Leghorns 6.00  30.00 

&  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds _  7.00  35.00  ™ 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.:  Leg.  Ckls.  $I.8I 
NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  P”. 

ouimc  TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNU 
highest  QUALITY.  LO'WEST  price?  I 

TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  In  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers.  If  they  fall  to  send  the  ohicki  to  you. 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will  j 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST." 


Foundation  stock  that  will 

_  UVE  •  THRIVE  •  GROW 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  a  great  laying  an¬ 
cestry,  bred  for  Iaying_  for  33  years.  Proved 
by  winnings  at  leading  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
tests.  All  contest  birds  raised  on  Kerr's 
own  breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested  by 
the  tube  agglutination  method.  Sex-sepa¬ 
rated  chicks.  Start  right  by  writing  us  now 
for  free  literature  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you — call  today 
NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.;  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island.  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Largest  RED 
Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y. 

breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean  for  3  years.  No 
Reactors!  Douslaaton  Western  N.  Y.  Contest 

averages:  13  bird  i)en _ 233,3  eggs; 

20  bird  pen _ 227.1  eggs. 

(Compare  with  general  contest 
average  194  eggs. )  Write  for 
Catalog — prices.  Sexed  Chicks 
available.  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  R.D.  I,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Poultrymen,  Take  Notice 

Because  of  unusually  high  hatchability, 
we  will  give  discount  of  10%  for  White 
Leghorn  hatching  eggs  delivered  after 
April  1  and  chicks  delivered  after  April  20. 

Write  immediately  for  particulars. 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Egg  &  Apple  Farm 

Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 


-New  England’s  Large  Egg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laving 
pens.  S’lgoroiis.  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  todav. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  Route  AA,  Keene,  N. H. 


CTPI^ICI  CD’C  SUPREME  Quality 
9  I  lll\iPr%LiEill  9  (BIQ  ENGLISH) 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

State  Pullorum  Tested;  R.O.P.  Matings 
Straight  Run:  Sexed  Pullets;  Livability 
Guarantee  Also  choice  New  Hampshires, 

White  Giants,  Rocks.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
count  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

will  outlay  PUREBRED  PULLETS 

Since  the  spring  of  1935  we’ve  been  preaching  constantly  the  gospel 
of. our  crossbreds  for  the  more  economical  production  of  market  eggs. 

In  every  test  these  Pullets  have  been  put  to,  they  have  won  out.  We  com¬ 
pared  their  production  with  purebreds  in  some  Home  Egg  Laying  Contests 
the  same  year ;  we  entered  them  in  4  Official  Laying  Tests ;  they  have  made 
good  in  the  hands  of  market  egg  specialists.  Our  sales  of  these  Pullets 
have  mounted  annually  and  are  still  increasing  rapidly.  It  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  “Once  tried,  always  used.” 

SEND  for  our  brand-new-from-cover-to-cover  1941  catalog  which  gives  figures  that  back  up  the  state¬ 
ment  made  at  the  top  of  this  advertisement,  it  also  contains  a  lot  of  other  good  information.  We  are 
sure  you  will  find  it  interesting.  A  copy  is  waiting  for  your  address— please  send  it  to  us. 

We  are  now  able  to  offer  sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  of  any 
of  our  six  pure  breeds,  also  sexed  Barred  Hallcross.  Send  for  prices. 

Highest  quality  chicks  since  1911.  "Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Pullorum  Free  by  State 
Test  since  1927.  Over  59  million  chicks  tn  past  10  years.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc.  W A^LL^N G  FO  r'dI’  ()0  N  N^ 


CHitKS-PUlUTS 

and  J-tarted 


^EXED  DAY 


•*-.  k  V«<i  • 


So/e/  on 

TIME 

PAYMENT 

Desired 


Ba  new  jersey 

.0.  APPROVED 

East’s  Largest  Production  R.O.P. 
SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  RED  and  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  Hens,  rec¬ 
ords  200  to  300  eggs.  Also  offer 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 
WHITE  or  BLACK  JERSEY 
GIANTS.  East’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducer  Specialty  Crossbreeds: 
WYANROCKS,  BRAMROCKS, 
REDROCKS,  MINORCA- 
LEGHORNS. 


CHOICE  of  MORE  EGG  AUCTION 
MEMBERS  than  ANY  OTHER  CHICKS 

The  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  EGG  PROFITS  are  made  by  the 
members  of  EGG  AUCTIONS.  More  eggs  are  sold  at  Eastern  Egg 
Auctions  from  Wene  Chicks  than  from  any  others.  That’s  because 
WENE  stock  lays  so  many  fancy,  premium  quality  eggs.  So  even 

if  you  have  only  a  small  backyard  flock  for  your  own  family’s  needs,  _  _ 

you  would  still  benefit  by  WENE  chick  breeding. 

WHAT  EGG  AUCTION  MEMBERS  SAY 

J.  M.  Michaelis,  New  York  state;  “I  send  my  eggs  to  Mid  Hudson  egg  auction.  For  extra 
large  eggs  I  receive  46c  to  60c  at  home  —  6c  above  local  quotations.  Wene  Chicks  lay  much 
sooner  and  larger  eggs."  O.  A.  Wert,  Pennsylvania:  “We  ship  to  the  egg  auction.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  right  now  (Dec.)  is  7  cases  a  week  —  ALL  FANCY.”  Anthony  Powalis,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  “We  received  TOP  PRICES  and  a  few  cents  over  auction  prices  from  some  reUdl 
trade  —  about  6c  over  local  quotations.  Breeding  had  all  to  do  with  our  success.” 

rrn^CATALOG  gives  full  EVIDENCEl 

Read  in  our  catalog  the  letters  of  average  families  as  well  as  egg 
auction  members.  See  the  difference  in  customers’  profits.  Capacity  1,800,000 
eggs.  CHICK  PRICES  SO  LOW  that  customers’  success  has  made  WENE 
CHICKS  the  most  popular  and  LARGEST  SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  EAST. 

See  why.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  HEAVY  SAVINGS  now  on 
early  orders. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  OepL  3019-C,VINEIAIID,  H.J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Str.  Pult’s  Ckls. 


95%  Guar.  Pullets 
100%  live  del. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns - $6.50 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  B.  L  R 

Red-Rock  Cross  - 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — — — 

Black  Minorcas  _ 7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
It  wiU  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  SI 
years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

$6.50 

$13.00 

$2.00 

,  7.00 

10.00 

7.00 

.  8.00 

11.00 

7.00 

.  8.00 

12.00 

7.00 

.  7.00 

14.00 

2.50 

.  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

BROOKSIDE 


FREE 


BIG,  NEW.  VALUABLE 
POULTRY  BOOK 

“HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS  EVERY 
MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR.” 

Tells'How  to  Make  fiS%  of  Your  Chicks  Live,  Ruy 
^cks  at  low  prices,  all  about  Embryo  Fed  Chicks. 
Other  secrets.  Your  Choice  —  HYBRIDS.  PURE- 
BREEDS,  sexed  chicks.  Bloodtested.  Manv  300 
egg  foundation  hioodlincs.  LOW  PRICES.  EASY 
PAY  PLAN 

STEELMAN’S,  BOX  903-A,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


The  Premier  strain  of  ^ 
great  dual-purpose  breed. 
Heavy  layers  —  wonderful 
I  DQDDCn  DfirUC  fb''  nieat.  Hardy  chicks 

\  Dnnncu  nuLno  froi.  our  s.ooo  vt.  u.  s. 

'  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  Baby  Pullets 

™  Cockerels.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS, 

II,  Wwt  Brattleboro.  Vermont 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PtriiLETS — 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  N.  Hampshires, 
B.  &  W.  Rocks,  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  White  Leghorns - $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns -  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Box -  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand. ,  Red-Rox -  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds.  Buff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY. 
Dept.  B,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

B. &W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Rox-RedCr.  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $6.-100:  100%  live  deL  P.  Paid.  AU  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  lave  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  (ftTe  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  R.l.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chictas. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.),  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 
Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested.  Prices:  Straight  Run  $6.50- 
100;  95%  Pullets  $13-100;  Cockerels  $2- 100.  Im.  deL 
Cir.  Free.  North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


# 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


HANSON  OR 
HOLLYWOOD 
—R.O.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
now  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Day  Old  Chicks-Sexed  Pullet.s-Cockerels. 
Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks  as 
low  as  $6.50-100:  Pullets  $13.-100:  Ckls.  $3.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


^LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  TOM  Non  Sex  Pullets.  Cockerels 

BARRON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  100 

S.  G.  White  I.eghorns  _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Postpaid.  FREE  CIR.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accrurate. 
RIDGEVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


REDBI RD 

F'ARAV 


World’s  Largest  Breeding  Farm 

WITH  90,000  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
Lowest  Prices  in  REDBIRD  FARM  History,  now 
in  effect,  to  speed  up  Production,  Sales,  and 
Profits.  The  most  substantial  savings  in  our  30 
years  of  service,  due  to  Grand  Scale  Mass  Pro¬ 
duction.  Customers  report  3-lb.  Broilers  at  10 
weeks.  50%  Production  24-oz.  Eggs  at  6  Months — 
quick  turn-over,  low  costs,  bigger  profits  I  Our 
Famous  Guarantee.  Livability  ist  4  Weeks  on 
Champion.  Grade  A  &  Grade  B  Chicks,  has  been 
maintained  for  12  full  years  and  is  your  protec¬ 
tion  against  shrinkage  and  loss.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Red 
Broiler  Cross,  Red-Rock  Sex-Link  Cross.  SEXING 
SERVICE,  Pullets  or  Cockerels  to  order,  all 
matings,  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  Today 
for  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices  for  1941. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WREn'tHAmI  *  MASS. 


FAIRPORT  cmcks 


from  these  great  strains  — 

CORNELL  WH.  LEGHORNS  — PARMENTER  REDS 
TWICHELL’S  N.  HAMPS.— LAKE  WINTHROP  ROdKS 

21  years  of  steady  breeding  Improve- 
R.O.P.  SIRED  ment  with  bl(X)dlines  from  outstand- 
WH.  LEGHORNS  ing  strains  such  as  those  above 

■  make  this  year’s  chicks  our  greatest 
runcc  npcrnc  breeding  values.  U.  S.  Approved— 
LKUao-BKtu&  pullorum  tested.  Every  breeder 

■  selected  and  banded  by  N.  Y.  State 

CHICKS  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture  officiah  Larg- 

in  all  breeds  est  State  supervisetl  hatchery  in 
in  ail  oreeas  ^  ^ 

LOW  PRICES— FREE  CATALOG 

Get  low  prices,  breeding  facts  on  Fairport  Leghorns. 
R.  I.  Beds.  New  Hampshires,  White  Wyandottes.  Bar¬ 
red  and  White  Rocks.  Also  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  and  Rock-Hampshires  (barred  cross)  from 
'rwichell  and  Lake  Winthrop  strains.  Write  Todav. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK. 


BRENTWOOD 

HE\N  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livability, 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15.000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fam — N.  H.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Maul,  Owner,  Box  A.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


LEMENTShuims 

.HICKS 


Cl 

■■■■  Clem-Cross  I 

niWlmiV  sex -linked 
baby  pullets  ] 

are  reaching  wide  popularity 
because  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock  cross  chicks.  Bred  rinht. 
Maine- U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co< 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport,  Maine 


Rocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  puiiorum 
’  clean  Breeders. 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  DiscounL 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  from  high  record  trapnested, 
'  bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  er  Unsexed  chicks.  Free  circular. 
I  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND. 
m  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON  — 5  to  7  lb.  —  LEGHORNS.  35 
yrs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS:  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Howard  Copley,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Famous  for  production. 
BY  GADD— They're  Good !  livability  quick  growth, 
feathering,  meat  qualities  and  health.  Pullorum  Free. 
Write  for  New  LOW  prices. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  A,  PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 
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Good  AfecUi 


i*i 


Ma^uUi 


^  BY  MR5.  GRACE  WATKINS 

/^RE  YOU  .t  hard  to  .aKe  .ea. 

B  W  interesting  at  the  tag  end  of  winter? 
^^^^^With  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  scarce, 
cellar  supplies  dwindling,  ’  and  Lenten 
menus  to  worry  about,  it  takes  some  real  thinking 
to  plan  meals  that  the  family  will  relish.  The 
recipes  on  this  page  have  been  chosen  to  help  you 
meet  the  situation,  and  to  provide  vitamins  and 
minerals  much  needed  at  this  season. 

Baked  Lima  Beans  with  Tomatoes 


1  quart  dry  lima  beans 
3  cups  tomatoes 


%  lb.  bacon 
1  tablespoon  salt 


Pick  over  beans,  wash  thoroughly,  soak  overnight 
and  cook  until  tender  in  the  water  in  which  they 
were  soaked.  Drain,  put  into  a  baking  dish,  add 
tomatoes  and  salt.  Place  bacon  strips  on  top. 
Cover  dish  and  bake  slowly  for  one  hour. 

Spanish  Beans 

2  cup  navy  beans  1  medium-sized  onion 

1  cup  unstrained  tomatoes  %  cup  sliced  celery 
1  small  green  pepper  3  tablespoons  molasses 

1  pimiento  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

%  cup  diced  salt  pork 

Pick  over  beans,  wash  thoroughly  and  soak  over¬ 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning,  cook  in  the 
same  water  until  skins  separate  or  slip  off.  Then 
put  them  into  the  bean  pot  or  casserole,  add  other 
ingredients,  mix  thoroughly  and  cook  covered  in  a 
fireless  cooker  or  slow  oven — 250  to  300°  F.  for 
about  three  hours. 


HUCKETT 


While  eggs  are  plentiful,  serve 
the  family  this  delieions  Maple 
Sponge  Cake.  Recipe  for  it  is 
given  in  the  article  on  this  page. 


fried  or  baked.  Salt  water  fish  in  some  form  is  a 
necessity  in  the  diet  because  it  contains  iodine,  so 
important  for  preventing  goiter. 

A  good  fish  chowder  is  relished  by  everyone. 
Try  this  recipe: 

Fish  Chowder 

( about  10  cups) 

1%  lbs.  haddock  2  cups  potatoes,  diced 

2  teaspoons  salt  1  cup  onions,  cut  in  small 

%  to  lb.  fat  salt  pork  pieces 
cut  into  %  inch  cubes  6  cups  milk 

Clean  the  fish,  put  it  into  114  cups  of  cold  water 
with  1  teaspoon  salt;  bring  slowly  to  boil;  simmer 
until  fish  falls  from  bones. 

Cut  pork  into  uniform  small  cubes  and  cook  in 
skillet  until  golden  brown,  then  remove  and  drain 
on  absorbent  paper.  Leave  about  4  tablespoons  fat 
in  skillet,  then  drop  in  the  onion  and  cook  lightly, 
but  do  not  brown.  Remove  the  cooked  fish  from  the 
water  and  pour  water  over  the  onions  in  the  skillet. 
Add  to  this  the  diced  potatoes,  cover  and  cook  them 
for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  tender. 

Remove  all  bones  and  skin  from  fish;  put  fish 
with  the  rest  of  the  salt,  milk,  potatoes  and  onions 
into  a  large  kettle  and  heat  the  mixture  just  below 
the  boiling  point  for  at  least  one-half  hour  or  longer. 
Serve  the  chowder  hot  with  plain  crisp  crackers, 
broken  into  each  dish  just  before  serving;  garnish 
with  browned  cubes  of  salt  pork. 


on  a  hot  platter,  arrange  over  it  the  hard  cooked 
eggs,  cut  in  quarters,  and  pour  the  hot  sauce  over 
the  eggs  and  rice.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  chopped 
parsley  or  paprika. 

Golden  Vegetable  Sauce 


Bean  Salad 

To  three  cups  of  boiled  or  baked  beans,  use  one 
cup  sliced  celery  or  chopped  cabbage,  1  grated  onion, 
%  cup  sliced  pickles  and  enough  boiled  dressing  to 
moisten  well.  Serve  on  lettuce  or  shredded  cabbage 
with  a  garnish  of  hard  cooked  egg. 

Beans  Baked  with  Maple  Syrup 

4  cups  cooked  beans  Few  grains  pepper 

1  cup  maple  syrup  1  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  chile  sauce  or  to-  14  lb.  bacon,  ham  or 

mato  ketchup  salt  pork 

Add  syrup,  chile  sauce  and  seasonings  to  cooked 
beans  and  put  the  mixture  into  a  baking  dish;  place 
salt  pork  in  the  center  and  cover  the  beans  with 
water.  Bake  mixture  slowly  from  3  to  4  hours; 
the  last  half  hour,  uncover  the  container  so  that 
the  top  may  brown.  f 

Bland  tasting  beans  are  always  greatly  improved 
by  high  seasonings,  onions,  tomatoes,  salt  meats 
ana  the  various  sauces.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
“doctor”  canned  beans  by  adding  more  seasonings 
and  meat  and  getting  a  dish  which  appeals  more 
to  the  family’s  taste.  Serve  with  pickles  and  crisp 
salads  and  you  have  a  well-balanced,  flavorsome, 
inexpensive  meal. 

Both  the  budget  and  the  family  appetite  are  serv¬ 
ed  if  interesting  ways  are  found  to  use  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  fish.  This  usually  means  the  canned  or 
dried  fish,  since  fresh  fish  is  ordinarily  broiled. 


Send  for  This  IVew  Bulletin 

In  addition  to  the  fish  recipes  on  this  page, 
Mrs.  Huckett  has  prepared  a  new  Home 
Service  bulletin,  entitled  “Good  Fish  in  the 
Sea.”  It  tells  you  how  to  prepare  Fish  Souffle, 
Corn  and  Oyster  Casserole,  Rhode  Island 
Clam  Chowder,  Codfish  and  Tomato  Casser¬ 
ole,  Salmon  Puffs,  and  other  interesting  and 
tasty  fish  dishes.  To  get  a  copy,  write  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  enclose  3c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
and  mimeographing. 


Fish  Salad 

2  cups  of  tuna,  sal-  %  cup  fine-chopped  cabbage 
mon,  lobster,  crab-  ^4  cup  fine-chopped  tart  apples 
meat  or  shrimp  Mayonnaise 

1  cup  diced  celery  Salt 

Mix  the  main  ingredients  together  and  then  mix 
with  enough  mayonnaise  to  bind  them  together. 
Season  to  taste.  Serve  the  salad  on  individual  let¬ 
tuce  leaf  cups,  or  in  a  large  bowl  lined  with  lettuce 
and  garnished  with  hard  cooked  eggs.  This  dish  is 
particularly  wholesome  at  this  season  because  it  is 
rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals;  besides  it  is  good  to 
look  at  and  to  eat! 


Salmon  Loaf 

1  one-pound  can  salmon  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten  Few  grains  pepper 

%  small  onion,  minced  1  cup  milk 

2  cups  prepared  cereal  or  breadcrumbs 

Remove  bones  and  skin  from  salmon,  and  break 
into  flakes.  Add  the  beaten  egg,  minced  onion, 
salt,  pepper,  milk  and  blend.  Add  cereal  or  bread 
crumbs  and  mix  well.  Bake  in  greased  loaf  pan  in 
moderate  oven — 350°  F.  for  1  hour. 

Eggs  are  plentiful  now  and  are  a  wonderful  help 
for  the  meatless  meal.  It  is  easy  to  find  ways  to 
make  them  interesting  and  palatable. 

Creamed  Codfish  with  Eggs 

1  cup  flaked  codfish  2  hard  cooked  eggs 

2  cups  unseasoned  medium  1  small  onion,  chopped 

white  sauce 

Cover  fish  with  cold  water,  add  chopped  onion 
and  bring  to  a  boil,  then  drain.  Flake  fish  and  add 
to  white  sauce.  Add  hard  cooked  eggs  sliced. 
Serve  on  toast. 


Curried  Eggs 

6  hard  cooked  eggs 
4  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  chopped  green 
pepper 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  chopped  celery 


1  teaspoon  curry 
powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

3  cups  cooked  rice 


Melt  the  butter  in  the  skillet,  add  chopped  pepper, 
onion  and  celery  and  cook  for  two  or  three  min. 
Stir  into  this  mixture  curry  powder,  salt  and  flour. 
Mix  well  and  add  gradually,  still  stirring,  2  cups 
milk.  Cook  until  mixture  thickens,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Make  a  bed  of  the  hot  fluffy  cooked  rice 


2  tablespoons  butter,  %  teaspoon  salt 

melted  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  egg  yolks  %  teaspoon  paprika 

Combine  all  ingredients,  beat  together  until 
smooth  and  cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  until  mix¬ 
ture  coats  spoon.  Serve  immediately  over  hot  green 
vegetables.  Much  appreciated  on  canned  greens! 

For  the  everlasting  sandwich  problem,  here  are 
suggestions  for  varying  hard-cooked  eggs:  the  eggs 
should  be  chopped  fine  and  combined  with  equal 
amounts  of  any  of  the  following,  together  with 
enough  mayonnaise  to  make  the  mixture  spread 
well :  chopped  celery,  grated  or  chopped  cheese, 
peanut  butter  (moisten  butter  with  milk  before 
combining  with  egg),  mashed  baked  beans,  chopped 
cooked  liver,  chopped  cooked  bacon,  chopped  pickled 
onion.  Instead  of  salad  dressing,  one  might  use 
milk,  sweet  or  sour  cream,  melted  or  softened  but¬ 
ter,  ketchup  or  chile  sauce.  These  mixtures  are 
just  as  good  for  stuffing  eggs  as  for  sandwiches. 

Here  are  two  good  March  desserts  that  use  up 
extra  egg  yolks: 

Maple  Sponge  Cake 

8  egg  yolks  %  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  maple  syrup  %  cup  sugar 

14  cup  hot  water  114  cups  pastry  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light  and  thick.  Add 
salt,  sugar  and  hot  water  gradually,  beating  them 
in.  Add  maple  syrup  gradually.  Fold  in  the  flour, 
which  has  been  sifted  4  times  with  the  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Bake  in  ungreased  angel  food  cake  pan  an 
hour  in  slow  oven  (325°).  Invert  pan  and  let  cake 
cool  in  pan.  '' 

Orange  Custard 

1  tablespoon  gelatin  1  cup  orange  juice 

%  cup  cold  water  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  cup  boiling  water  14  teaspoon  grated  orange 

14  cup  sugar  rind 

4  egg  yolks  14  teaspoon  salt 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  5  min.  Add  boiling 
water  and  sugar.  Pour  hot  mixture  over  beaten  egg 
yolks,  stirring.  Cook  in  double  boiler  until  mixture 
coats  spoon,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat. 
Add  fruit  juices  and  rind.  Pour  into  molds  that 
have  been  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Chill.  When 
congealed,  unmold  and  serve  with  small  wafers  or 
small  sponge  cakes. 
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Qolo^  OmiianiaHt 

in  STYLE  PICTURE 


Navy  is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
of  early  spring  colors.  So  is  blue 
and  white.  As  for  prints,  light  and 
medium  blues,  spotted  with  tones  of 
orchid  and  purple  are  favored  designs 
for  patterned  goods. 

TOPPERS  PATTERN  No.  2842,  us¬ 
ed  to  make  middy  or  sleek  jerkin  will 
give  the  needed  snap  to  the  spring 
wardrobe.  Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  fabric, 
3  yards  braid,  for  long  sleeved  middy; 
2  yards  35-inch  fabric,  7  yards  braid, 
for  middy  with  sleeve  caps;  IVz  yards 
35-inch  fabric  for  jerkin.  Emblems 
No.  11207  must  be  ordered  separately. 

GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2810 
is  practical  and  pretty  as  any  young 
girl  could  wish.  Sturdy,  washable 


“If  you’re  going  home  to  your 
Mother,  I’m  going,  too.  I  need 
some  good  home-cooked  meals!” 


fabric  in  the  up-and-coming  spring 
colors  will  make  this  her  most  prized 
frock.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8  requires 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric,  %  yard 
contrasting. 

HOUSE  DRESS  PATTERN  No.  3318 
has  a  lot  of  style  and  yet  is  thoroughly 
practical.  Sizes  are  14  to  46.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  fab¬ 
ric,  21/^  yards  braid. 

TO  ORDER:  Vyrite  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A — 

Tasty  Onion  Dishes 

Recipes  by  “H.  R.” 

Stuffed  Onions 

1  Vi  cups  cooked  carrots  4  slices  bacon 

8  large  onions  Buttered  crumbs 

Parboil  pared  onions  20  minutes  in 
salted  water.  Scoop  out  centers,  fill 
with  carrots  which  have  been  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Top  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  %  bacon  slice 
on  each  onion.  Bake  35  min.  at  340°  F. 

Onion  Salad 

2  cups  cooked  beans  3  large  mild  onions 

Lettuce  leaves  Mayonnaise 

Combine  beans  with  onions  which 
have  been  sliced  crosswise  in  whole 
attractive  rings.  Moisten  with  mayon¬ 
naise  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Nice 
winter  salad. 

Ed.  Note:  A  mound  of  finely  shred¬ 
ded  cabbage  may  well  be  served  instead 
of  lettuce  and  cooked  salad  dressing 
instead  of  mayonnaise,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Hearty  Soup 

8  medium  onions  4  tablespoons  butter 

6  cups  boiling  water  I  bouillon  cube 

14  cup  grated  cheese  Seasonings 

Peel  and  slice  the  onions  into  sauce¬ 
pan  containing  the  butter.  Cook  gently 
over  low  heat  until  onions  are  golden 
brown,  add  water,  bouillon  cube,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  until  onions 
are  tender.  To  serve  pour  over  buttered 
toast  squares  and  sprinkle  with  cheese. 

Scalloped  Onions 

Combine  leftover  cooked  onions  with 
an  equal  quantity  well  seasoned  med¬ 
ium  white  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese,  top  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
brown  in  moderate  oven  325°  P. 

Savory  Onions 

8  medium  onions  14  cup  melted  butter 

14  cup  catsup  I  hard-cooked  egg 

Cook  onions  until  just  tender  in  salt¬ 
ed  boiling  water.  Place  in  serving  dish 
and  pour  over  sauce  made  by  mixing 
butter  and  catsup.  Garnish  each  onion 
with  a  slice  of  hard-cooked  egg. 

Country  Fried  Onions 

6  large  onions  14  teaspoon  salt 

Va  teaspoon  pepper  5  slices  bacon 

14  teaspoon  paprika 

Cube  bacon  into  frying  pan,  add  slic¬ 
ed  onions  and  seasonings.  Cover  and 
cook  30  minutes  stirring  often.  Bacon 
should  be  crisp  and  onions  golden 
brown. 

Supper  Onions 

8  onions  (largest)  %  lb.  home  made  sausage  (about) 

Parboil  onions  10  minutes,  scoop  out 
centers,  fill  with  sausage.  Place  in  bak¬ 
ing  pan  or  casserole,  add  1  cup  home 
made  tomato  soup  and  bake  slowly  un¬ 
til  sausage  is  thoroughly  done  and 
crisp  on  top.  The  soup  forms  a  sauce. 

— A.  A  — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle  on  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Two  and  two  make  four; 

Four  and  four  make  eight; 

Eight  and  four  make  twelve; 

Twelve  inches  make  a  ruler; 

Queen  Mary  was  a  ruler; 

Queen  Mary  is  also  a  boat; 

Boats  sail  on  the  ocean; 

Fish  also  swim  in  the  ocean; 

Fish  have  fins; 

The  Russians  defeated  the  Finns; 
Russians  are  Red; 

Fire  engines  are  always  rushin’ — 

And  that’s  why  they  paint  fire  engines 
red. 


Try  Maca  Yeast  Now — 

Take  Advantage  Of  This  Amazing 
Combination  Bulb  and  Seed  Offer! 

.  .  .  ONLY  10c  AND  3  MACA  YEAST 
WRAPPERS  BRING  YOU  ALL  THIS! 

•  6  Gladioli  Bulbs — Special  Varieties 
Each  a  different  Color! 


•  Big,  Choice  Selection  of  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  Cutting-Garden  Seeds— 30  Dif¬ 
ferent,  Beautiful  Varieties  of  Flowers! 

•  Package  of  Zinnia  Seeds — 8  Differ¬ 
ent  Varieties — Many  Different  Colors! 


pjERE’S  a  grand  offer — one  of  the  big- 

-*■  gest  value  offers— we’ve  ever  heard 
of!  And  it  brings  you  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  truly  glorious  garden  if  you  act 
at  once. 

We  went  to  Hewett  P.  Mulford,  one  of 
America’s  finest  bulb  and  seed  companies, 
and  had  them  make  this  special  selection. 
It’s  positively  packed  with  value.  And  we 
are  offering  it  to  you  solely  to  induce  you 
to  try  the  new  Maca  Yeast  more  quickly. 

We  believe  you’ll  start  using 
Maca  Yeast  eventually  anyway,  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  so  many  outstanding 
advantages,  but  we  think  you 
should  learn  about  it  right  now. 

Maca  is  the  marvelous  new  fast 


acting  granular  yeast  that  keeps  without 
refrigeration— the  most  convenient  yeast 
you’ve  ever  used.  You  can  actually  keep  a 
handy  supply  on  your  pantry  shelf.  And 
just  wait  ’til  your  family  tastes  the  rich 
old-fashioned  flavor  that  Maca  Yeast 
gives  to  bread  and  rolls!  You’ll  get  epm- 
pliments  of  the  kind  that  will  make  you 
delighted  with  your  discovery  of  Maca. 

So  try  Maca  right  away  and  send  in  for 
the  glorious  selection  of  bulbs  and  seeds 
we’re  offering.  Don’t  delay.  Enjoy 
the  “Double  Delight”  of  giving 
I  your  family  a  new  flavor  thrill  with 

^  Maca-madebakings—havea  flower 

Ifi.i.  garden  this  year  that  will  really 
do  you  proud.”  Send  Now! 


SEND  NOW!— Offer 
Expires  April  30th! 


r — 
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ACT 

AT  ONCE 
I  This  offer  expires  Aprii  30th 


Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  S-AA3-15-41 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Enclosed  please  find  10c  in  coin  and  3  Maca  Yeast 
wrappers.  Please  send  me  special  selection  of  flower  bulbs 
and  seeds. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City . County . State . 


IT’S  A  REAL  PLEASURE  TO 


MAKE  QUILTS  THE 
LAND  O’NOD  WAY 


LAND  O’NOD 

Heirloom  Quilts 

Make  quilts  you  can  show  with 
pride  an<l  use  for  years.  Ask  for 
Land  O’Nod,  the  all-cotton  quilt 
batt.  No  glazing.  Send  10c  for 
sample  quilting  pattern  and  big 
1941  hook  of  quilling  patterns 
and  quilt  designs.  Dept.  D-11. 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO. 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


R;«  Pfnfil  I  Iha  for  callinK  on  farm- 

Dlg  rrom  aiae  tiine  ers.  Easy  to  make  five 
sales  per  dav.  We  furnish  everythinR.  Write  for  details. 

H.  M.  CURLEY,  Room  304,  Sandstone  Bldg.,  Mount 
Morris,  III. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

It  you  have  been  notifled  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  It  right  away  with  our  agent  or  dirost 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  Poughkeepsie.  N. Y. 


Ira  Skinner,  Box  37,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


^  NEW  PATTERNS  ^ 
NEW  COLORS  fk 

i 
4 


Find  just  what  you  want  in  wide 
variety  of  modern  patterns,  exclusive 
colors  in  our  big  new  wallpaper  cata¬ 
log  (it’s  free).  Large  samples,  select¬ 
ed  from  thousands  of  styles,  make  it 
easy  to  plan  your  home  decorating 
delightfully  this  year.  High  quality 
at  low  wholesale  prices;  postage  pre¬ 
paid.  Send  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Down  Cellar  in  March 


ROMEYN  BERRY. 


Here  in  the  middle  of  March  our 
cellar  isn’t  the  show-place  it  was 
back  in  October.  Not  that  it  isn’t  still 
a  pretty  comforting  sight,  but  it  has 
lost  its  October  shine.  Back  in  October, 
when  company  dropped  in  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  we  took  them  down  cellar 
first  thing;  we  now  lead  them  quickly 
the  other  way  to  look  over  the  young 
stock  and  the  chickens. 

The  shelves  and  racks  and  bins  in 
our  cellar  that  once  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  crack  regiment  on  parade 
— not  a  gap  or  a  break  anywhere — now 
look  more  like  a  little  boy  in  the  tooth¬ 
losing  stage,  who  shows  more  gaps 
than  teeth  when  he  grins  and  grins  all 
the  time. 

'The  Table  Queen  squash  is  used  up; 
the  tomato  juice  is  getting  low;  and 
it’s  largely  bare  boards  where  the  can¬ 
ned  peaches  used  to  be.  Some  of  the 
cabbages  are  looking  pretty  limp,  and 
more  than  a  few  onions  indicate  an 
urge  to  burst  into  full  bloom.  Perhaps 
you  know  what  to  do  when  an  onion 
starts  looking  like  a  tulip  and  makes 
signs  that  it  wants  to  raise  a  lot  of 
tropical  foliage.  We  don’t.  All  we  can 
think  of  is  to  eat  more  onions  and  eat 
them  faster. 

The  potatoes  are  holding  up  first 
rate,  but  one  no  longer  grabs  the  first 
dozen  off  the  top  when  he’s  sent  down 
cellar  for  potatoes.  He’s  more  apt  to 
pick  over  quite  a  few  before  he  settles 
on  the  particular  dozen  that  are  to 
go  upstairs  for  dinner.  Canned  chicken 
is  low,  but  we’ll  soon  be  culling  hens 
and  making  more.  We  have  made  but 
a  small  dent  in  this  year’s  hams,  bacon, 
and  salt  pork.  Sausage  and  scrapple  are 
practically  used  up,  but  it’s  time  they 
should  be.  There  are,  however,  plenty 
of  string  beans,  perhaps  because  no¬ 
body  at  our  house  is  crazy  about  can¬ 
ned  string  beans.  And  we’ve  just  put 
down  an  unexpected  new  supply  of 
corned  beef  and  canned  beef  through 
the  courtesy  of  a  heifer  who  stubborn¬ 
ly  refused  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  motherhood  after  being  offered  re¬ 
peated  opportunities.  'The  apples  we 
have  left  wouldn’t  do  to  send  to  the 
county  fair,  but  they’re  all  right  for 
apple  sauce,  Brown  Betty,  and  apple 
dumpling. 

We  give  you  this  detailed  report  on 
the  state  of  our  cellar,  as  the  winter 
drags  on  wearily  to  its  end,  neither  to 
complain  of  diminishing  supplies  nor 
to  brag  of  modest  surpluses.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  in  the  kind  of  farming  we  do, 
the  cellar  (along  with  the  bam,  the 
woodshed,  and  the  com  crib)  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  our 
economic  position  than  the  bank  book 
and  the  cash  account.  Not  that  we  have 
any  disposition  to  laugh  away  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  last-named  documents. 
We  couldn’t  if  we  wanted  to. 

I  guess  we’re  just  cellar  farmers. 
'That  realization  was  brought  home  to 
us  when  we  went  last  month  to  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  and 
talked  to  so  many  of  the  other  kind 
of  farmers — men  whose  fiocks  and 
herds  exceed  those  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  who  count  their 
crops  in  terms  of  tons  and  carload  lots. 
We  felt  pretty  small  and  humble  in 
their  presence,  we  can  tell  you,  and 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  as  we 
listened  to  mentions  of  fieets  of  trucks 
and  assorted  tractors.  Who  were  we 
to  talk,  who  found  the  back  seat  of  the 
family  Ford  ample  to  transport  our 
Tuesday  and  Friday  contributions  to 
the  nation’s  food  supply. 

But  as  we  listened,  we  detected  that 
these  men  had  worries,  too,  as  well  as 
trucks  and  tractors,  that  we  did  not 
share — labor  shortages,  loss  of  foreign 
markets,  and  unpredictable  prices. 
Coming  home,  we  talked  it  over  and 


decided  that  being  cellar  farmers  had 
its  compensations,  even  though  it  didn’t 
give  you  much  to  talk  about  at  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  At  least,  we’ve^  got 
a  cellar  to  dive  into  any  time  the  eco¬ 
nomic  winds  get  blowing  too  hard  for 
comfort  and  safety;  and  though  it 
stands  depleted  here  in  March,  it  isn’t 
exactly  an  empty  cellar  yet.  People 
content  with  robust,  country  fare  could 
get  along  down  there  quite  a  while. 
It’s  one  of  the  advantages  of  not  soar¬ 
ing  high  in  the  fai’ming  business  that 
you  never  have  far  to  fall.  We’ve 
enough  cows  and  chickens  to  feed  us, 
and  not  so  many  that  we  can’t  feed 
them  with  what  we  have. 

A  good  part  of  our  farm  is  in  grass 
this  year,  and  I  guess  Elmer  and  I 
could  get  that  chopped  down,  dried 
out,  and  pushed  into  the  barn  some¬ 
how  all  by  ourselves  and  without  help. 
Elmer  and  I  reached  the  peak  of  our 
shooting  form  about  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War,  and  in  this  next  one,  I 
suspect  the  General  Staff  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  us  hold  our  fire  until  the 
Germans  got  far  enough  up  our  road 
so  we  could  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes.  That  ought  to  give  us  time 
enough  to  get  the  hay  in  and  to  fill  the 
cellar  full  again  before  another  winter 
comes. 

We  can’t  lose  our  foreign  markets 
because  we  never  had  any.  All  of  our 
customers  live  within  15  miles  of  our 
place.  And  if  prices  go  so  low  that  it 
won’t  pay  to  haul  our  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket,  we’ll  eat  it  ourselves. 

Don’t  think  that  we  are  disparaging 
the  other  kind  of  farmer  —  the  kind 
that  sells  milk  by  the  ton  and  then 
buys  butter  by  the  pound,  whose  cellars 
are  opulent  with  cases  and  cases  of 
canned  goods  from  Maryland  and 
points  south.  They  could  buy  us  and 
sell  us  as  easily  as  they  jab  a  can  open¬ 
er  into  a  tin  of  California  peaches  or 
pry  the  top  from  a  box  of  Wisconsin 
cheese.  All  we’re  trying  to  prove  is 


that  there  are  some  small  compensa¬ 
tions  in  being  cellar  farmers  and  that 
we  don’t  mind  being  cellar  farmers  — 
not  much  anyway — just  a  little  per¬ 
haps  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  when 
the  big  fellows  get  to  plowing  furrows 
two  miles  long  in  front  of  a  micro¬ 
phone. 

'There  are  just  two  ways  of  going 
at  the  farming  business,  I  guess.  One 
is  with  the  immediate  idea  of  making 
money;  the  other  with  the  object  of 
fixing  yourself  so  you  won’t  have  to 
spend  any.  From  all  accounts,  the  first 
way  works  best  on  the  big  farms  out 
West.  But  on  a  lot  of  these  little  places 
in  the  Northeast  that  were  cleared  and 
fenced  before  the  Revolution,  it  still 
looks  as  if  the  best  way  to  make  money 
is  not  to  spend  any — to  go  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  for  one’s  supplies  rather  than  to 
ythe  store. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  the  two  points  of  view 
— between  the  commercial  farmer  and 
the  non-spender — between  the  man 
who  goes  to  the  store  for  his  meals 
and  the  one  who  goes  down  cellar. 
Each  might  take  a  leaf  from  the 
other’s  book.  It’s  barely  possible  we’d 
all  get  along  better  this  year  if  the 
cellar  farmer  put  more  thought  on 
more  cash  crop  specialties,  and  the 
dairyman  took  one  foot  out  of  the 
cowbarn  long  enough  to  fill  his  own 
cellar  from  his  own  fields  and  garden 
patch.  Just  in  case!  It  might  turn  out 
a  funny  year,  judging  from  the  way 
it  has  started. 

— A.  A  — 

* 

Growing  Up  in  the  “Horse 
and  Buggy”  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
in  the  old  farm  days  just  wasn’t. 
Horses  had  to  be  replaced  frequently, 
and  that  usually  meant  running  in  debt 
for  them.  To  meet  that  debt,  on  top 
of  the  other  farm  expenses,  sometimes 
became  a  tragpc  problem.  Never  will  I 
forget  a  set-to  which  my  brother  had 
with  a  horse  dealer,  who  threatened 
Brother  with  the  law  if  the  debt  was 
not  paid.  Brother  turned  around,  his 
shoulders  drooping  dejectedly,  and 
drove,  out  of  the  dealer’s  yard.  When 
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— O^the  Lazy  Fagpe^ 

OUT  once  a  year  we  have 
to  go  to  town  and  spend 
a  week  or  so  with  Jane  Mi- 
randy’s  relatives,  there  ain’t  a 
thing  we  do  that  gives  me 
such  a  pain.  I  like  them  folks 
and  I  can  stand  their  city 
jokes,  but  when  comes  meal¬ 
time,  there’s  the  rub,  a-livin’ 
on  their  city  grub.  For  break¬ 
fast,  they  don’t  have  a  thing 
except  a  little  toast,  by  jing, 
some  coffee  and  some  orange 
juice,  I  tell  Mirandy  what’s 
the  use  of  gittin’  up  from  out 
the  hay  if  you  don’t  git,  to 
start  the  day,  some  fried  po¬ 
tatoes  and  some  pie.  I  like  a 
breakfast  that  stays  by  a  feller 
part  the  way  till  noon.  I 
wasn’t  raised  upon  a  spoon. 

At  dinner  time  they  have  a 
lunch,  I  tell  Mirandy  I’ve  a 
hunch  that  them  folks  won’t 
know  what  to  say  if  they  could 
see  me  stow  away  the  pan¬ 
cakes  and  the  steaks  at  hum, 
it  isn’t  worth  our  while  to  come 
a-visitin’  them  folks  for  what 
we  git  to  eat;  as  like  as  not,  a 
little  olive  or  a  beet  is  them 

folks’  idee  of  a  treat.  But  as  for  me,  when  mealtime’s  here,  I  like  to  see  food 
disappear. 

A  salad  seems  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  had  a  good  square  meal; 
some  celery  to  nibble  at  just  kids  them  into  thinkin’  that  they’ve  et,  it  ain’t  no 
wonder  us  poor  farmers  can’t  sell  our  surplus.  If  city  folks  would  learn  to 
eat  the  way  they  should,  with  spuds  and  meat  for  ev’ry  meal,  our  markets 
would  right  soon  be  gittin’  pretty  good.  Then  we  could  sell  the  stuff  we  raise 
and  needn’t  long  for  better  days.  There’d  be  demand  for  all  we  grow  and 
plenty  more ;  we’d  plow  and  sow,  a-knowin’  that  come  sellin’  time  the  price 
would  be  more  apt  to  climb  than  drop  a  peg,  life  sure’d  be  sweet  if  city  folks 
would  learn  to  eat. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Comer 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Deserted  Church 

I  saw  a  lonely  church 
Out  along  the  way. 

Lacking  paint  and  quite  forlorn; 
And  I  wondered 

Where  the  bustling,  friendly  people 
Who  made  a  town 
And  built  a  church 
Had  gone. 

Now  it’s  just  an  empty  church 
Standing'  tall  and  still, 

A  steeple  and  a  cross 
White  against  the  hill; 

But  it  somehow  seemed  to  whisper 
As  I  drove  so  slowly  by, 

“People  come  and  people  go. 

But  God  is  ever  nigh.” 

— Jane  Edson, 

184  Water  Street, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


I  think  of  horse  dealers  and  hear  horse¬ 
trading  stories,  I  think  of  that  scene, 
and  I  remember  what  horse  replace¬ 
ments  meant  in  terms  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  to  thousands  of  farm  families. 

The  other  day  I  found  an  old  news¬ 
paper  printed  back  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  days,  in  1891  to  be  exact,  that 
contained  the  following  editorial: 

“Police  officers  haVe  been  stationed 
at  16th  and  Curtis  Streets  to  enforce 
the  ordinance  against  driving  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  4  miles  an  hour. 

The  deadly  horse  and  buggy  catas¬ 
trophes  have  piled  up  several  serious 
if  not  fatal  cases  during  the  past 
week.  Meanwhile,  in  a  southern 
state,  a  whole  family  was  hurled  to 
destruction  by  a  team  of  runaway 
oxen.” 

That  little  editorial,  -written  in  all 
seriousness,  seems  humorous  to  us  to¬ 
day,  and  shows  how  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  brief  space  of  fifty 
years,  since  the  coming  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile. 

How  the  horses  hated  those  noisy, 
queer-looking,  horseless  buggies  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  age.  They  must  have  had  some 
foreknowledge  that  the  horse  and  bug¬ 
gy  days  were  numbered!  Most  farm¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  horses,  dreaded  to 
meet  one  of  the  new,  queer-looking 
contraptions  coming  rolling  up  the 
road.  We  had  a  horse  by  the  name 
of  Old  Dick  who  was  a  corking  road 
horse  until  the  automobile  came,  and 
then  he  was  no  good  on  the  road  at 
all  because  we  just  simply  didn’t  dare 
drive  him.  He  would  get  utterly  panic- 
stricken  when  he  saw  a  car.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  one  day  when  I  was  driving 
him  he  turned  squarely  around  and 
took  to  the  fields,  paying  not  the  least 
attention  to  my  sawing  ’'pon  the  bit 
or  to  the  whip. 

Horses  used  to  be  afraid  of  trains, 
too,  but  the  trains  at  least  could  be 
counted  upon  to  stay  on  the  tracks, 
while  you  could  meet  one  of  those  darn 
horseless  buggies  anywhere. 

Well.  Partner,  we  may  dream  of 
the  past,  extol  its  good  points,  as 
memory  always  does,  but  few  of  us, 
given  a  choice,  would  want  to  go  back 
to  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  Days.  Still  in  all,  what 
wouldn’t  I  give  to  see  Brown  Kit  and 
Gray  Mollie,  the  farm  team  that  was 
with  us  so  many  years  on  the  old  farm, 
coming  up  the  road! 

{To  be  continued) 
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I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

Get  Ready  for  Planting  Time 

F  FLOWER  SEEDS  and  summer 
flowering  bulbs  have  not  already 
been  ordered,  they  should  be  obtained 
without  further  delay,  or  some  stocks 
will  be  depleted  and  second  choices 
will  have  to  do.  It  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  seeds  can  be  planted  outdoors. 

If  no  start  has  been  made  it  is  a 
good  time  to  collect  pans  or  flats  and 
get  the  soil  sterilized  so  that  the  job 
may  be  done  in  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible.  Any  seeding  done  in  spring 
should  not  be  done  too  deeply.  Wheth¬ 
er  done  outside  or  inside,  a  covering  of 
burlap  or  paper  helps  to  hurry  things 
along.  However,  the  planting  should 
be  inspected  every  morning  and  the 
cover  removed  as  soon  as  sprouts  ap¬ 
pear;  otherwise  sickly,  yellow  looking 
plants  will  result. 

Before  spring  is  too  far  advanced 
the  pruning  job  should  be  flnished. 
After  the  leaves  are  formed,  pruning 
may  do  too  much  damage  to  the  plant. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  time  to 
prune  roses  and  remove  all  winter  dam¬ 


age.  The  temptation  to  work  outdoors 
is  pretty  powerful  when  the  sky  is 
sunny  and  the  air  is  warm.  It  often 
takes  a  strong  will  to  resist  it  but  it 
pays  to  do  so  unless  the  soil  is  right 
for  working.  The  good  old  test  of 
squeezing  it  in  the  hand  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  it  falls  apart  or  leaves  the  imprint 
of  the  fingers  is  a  good  one.  If  it 
does  not  fall  apart,  it  is  still  too  damp. 

A  trick  which  may  appeal  to  lily 
growers  is  to  plant  refrigerated  bulbs 
even  as  late  as  April  or  May.  Regal 
lily  bulbs  treated  this  way  will  bloom 
in  August  or  September,  whereas  their 
normal  blooming  period  is  late  June  or 
early  July.  However,  the  bulbs  would 
have  to  be  kept  in  refrigeration  until 
planted.  If  removed  from  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  left  to  lie  around  they  would 
only  get  soft  and  probably  refuse  to 
bloom  at  all. 

Do  try  some  of  the  new  varieties  of 
gladioli  and  dahlias.  If  you  have  never 
tried  growing  dahlias  from  seed,  you 
will  be  delighted  with  them.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  small,  single 
varieties  which  now  come  in  delightful 
colors  and,  being  smaller,  are  much 
easier  to  use  in  arrangements  than  the 
old  heavier-headed  kinds.  Seeds  should 
be  started  inside,  but  tubers  and  corms 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  ground 
is  really  warm,  probably  late  in  April. 


haps  they  quilt  because  they  have 
never  thought  of  anything  else  to  do 
.  .  .  although  to  my  mind  lovely  hand 
quilting  does  not  represent  a  waste  of 
time. 

You’d  have  to  go  slowly  on  any 
proposed  changes,  of  course,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  I  were  you.  I’d  join  the  club, 
contribute  my  bit,  enjoy  the  company 
of  neighbors  and  shut  my  ears  to  what 
they  may  say  about  others.  Perhaps 
it’s  not  really  malicious  gossip. 

*  *  * 

No  Vnchaperoned  Week-Ends 

Dear  Luclle :  A  young  man  I  have  gone 
with  for  five  months  asked  me  to  go  up 
North  for  a  week-end,  with  another 
couple.  I  did  not  know  just  what  to  say 
and  I  am  asking  you  if  it  would  have 
been  proper  for  me  to  have  gone. 

Does  this  young  man  show  the  proper 
respect  for  me  when  returning  from  trips 
he  does  not  come  to  the  door  with  me  or 
carry  my  baggage  in  the  house?  Also, 
when  we  get  into  a  scrap  over  other  girls 
whom  he  is  always  telling  me  about,  is 
it  my  place  jto  apologize  first? — Sally. 

I  think  you  did  the  correct  thing  in 
not  accompanying  this  young  man  and 
the  other  couple  on  a  week-end  trip. 
That  was  not  proper  or  sufficient 
chaperonage  for  a  well-brought-up  girl 
to  accept.  Unless,  of  course,  you 
would  have  been  put  up  at  the  home 
of  a  friend.  I  gather,  from  your  letter, 
that  you  would  perhaps  have  stayed  in 
a  cottage  or  camp. 

Any  young  man  who  was  courteous 
and  thoughtful  would  carry  a  young 
lady’s  luggage  from  the  car  to  the 
house  for  her.  It  is  not  a  mark  of 


**ifs  time  to  clean  your  pipe  again,  Henry.  You’ve  hilled  another  canary.** 


Help  Change  the  Subject 

Dear  Lucile ;  I  am  a  newcomer  to  the 
neighborhood  where  we  rent  a  farm  and 
my  neighbor  has  taken  me  with  her  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  a  club  where  the  women  of 
the  community  meet  one  afternoon  a 
week  to  quilt.  It  is  the  only  social  con¬ 
tact  they  have. 

They  take  for  granted  that  I  will  be¬ 
come  a  member,  but  I  do  not  want  to  join. 
They  gossip  a  lot  about  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  never  liked  to  hear 
gossip  and  I  never  indulge  in  it,  and  I’m 
not  sure  that  just  sitting  all  afternoon 
at  a  quilt  frame  is  not  wasting  my  time. 
Yet  ...  I  hate  to  lose  this  only  chance 
for  social  contact  with  women  my  own 
age.  If  I  don’t  join,  I  know  they  will  just 
about  ostracize  me  from  neighborhood 
affairs  and  I’ll  have  no  friends. 

Which  do  you  think  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils? — Unhappy  Neighbor. 

I’ve  always  thought  that  the  unhap- 
piest  women  were  they  who  had  no 
women  friends.  Your  lot  is  not  going 
to  be  a  gay  one  if  you  deliberately  cut 
yourself  off  from  the  society  of  your 
neighbors. 

Can  you  not  join  the  club,  refrain 
from  any  gossip,  yourself,  and  subtly, 
over  a  period  of  time,  introduce  more 
worthy  subjects?  Perhaps  you  could 
even  work  out  a  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  devote  a  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  to  a  discussion  of  current  events; 
a  book  review;  a  group  reading  of  a 
play,  or  something  of  like  nature.  Per- 


deep  regard — it  is  merely  good  man¬ 
ners. 

As  to  which  one  should  apologize 
first,  that  depends  on  who  started  the 
scrap,  and  what  about.  If  he  brags 
about  his  other  girls  to  you,  however, 
and  you  act  resentful  of  it,  I  should 
not  say  you  need  to  apologize.  Instead, 
he  should  not  be  so  un-polite  as  to  talk 
about  other  girls  when  out  with  you. 

—  A.A  — 

Too  Many  Draftees  Rejected 
for  Physical  Reasons 

Everyone  was  surprised  when  we 
entered  the  first  World  War  to  know 
of  the  large  number  of  recruits  who 
were  unable  to  pass  the  physical  ex¬ 
aminations.  Surprisingly,  boys  from 
the  farms  did  not  measure  up  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  city  boys.  The  same  thing 
is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the  boys 
who  have  been  recently  drafted. 

In  commenting  on  this  alarming  lack 
of  good  health  of  our  young  people, 
Milton  Hult,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  points  out  that  many 
of  the  causes  of  rejection  from  the 
Army  for  physical  defects  are  directly 
traceable  to  poor  food  habits.  Poor 
teeth  are  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  rejections.  There  is  a  strong 
relationship  between  nutrition  and 
dental  defects.  “Good  teeth,”  says  Mr. 
Hult,  “involve  a  well  planned  diet 
starting  with  the  pre-natal  diet  of  the 
mother.  The  Harvard  Medical  School 
revealed  that  six-year-old  children 
whose  mothers  consistently  had  a 
quart  of  milk  daily  during  the  prenatal 
period  had  better  teeth  than  children 
whose  mothers  had  a  pint  or  less.” 


HEAD  COID 
Misery  Fast! 


If  you  are  suffering  with  discomforts  of 
a  head  cold,  enjoy  the  grand  relief  that 
comes  when  you  use  Vicks  Va-tro-nol. 
3 -purpose  Va-tro-nol  is  so  effective  be¬ 
cause  it  does  three  important  things— 
(1)  shrinks  swollen  membranes-(2) 
soothes  irritation— (3)  helps  flush  out 
the  nasal  passages,  clearing  clogging 
mucus.  No  wonder  Va-tro-nol  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  widely  used  nasal  medicine! 
. . .  And  remember, 
if  used  in  time, 

Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many 
colds  developing. 


;middle-agen 

WOMEN 

HEED  THIS  ADVICE!! 


Thousands  of  women 
are  helped  to  go  smil¬ 
ing  thru  distress 
caused  by  this  period 
in  a  woman’s  life  (38 
to  52)  with  Lydia  B. 
Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  —  famo\is 
for  over  60  yrs.l  Try  it! 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  i. 


■■ 


Does  the  fast  pace  of  modern 
living  “key  you  up,”  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  drop  off  into  restful 
sleep?  Then  you  should  try  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  remedies 
in  the  world— 

It  is  fresh  milk— a  glassful, 
hot  or  cold  just  before  retiring. 
Drink  it  every  night  and  enjoy 
“morning  freshness.” 

Milk  is  Nature’s  most  near¬ 
ly  perfect  food.  It  provides  a 
helpful  alkaline  reaction  which 
aids  in  overcoming  fatigue. 
Rich  in  vitamin  A,  fresh  milk 
helps  fortify  your  system 
'  against  colds. 


No  other  natural  food  gives  you 
the  same  benefits  and  nourish¬ 
ment  for  so  lit¬ 
tle  money. 


r 


Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  WW-S. 

Would  you  like  to  know  just  how  toyse 
milk  to  do  this  and  the  many  other  things 
it  can  do  for  you?  It’s  Nature’s  wonder 
food,  and  the  complete,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  “Getting  More  Out  of  Life  — with 
MILK,”  is  yours  for  the  sending  of  this 
coupon.  Print  name  and  address  plainly 
below. 

Name- 


Address- 
City- 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Association’s  first 
baby  chick  show  was  a  success.  In  spite 
of  cold  and  icy  roads  some  300  poul- 
trymen  turned  out  to  see  and  hear. 
The  association  is  something  new,  one 
of  four  in  the  state,  and  claims  to  have 
the  largest  membership.  Its  purpose 
may  be  likened  to  herd  improvement 
work,  in  that  members  keep  records 
and  constantly  seek  to  improve  their 
flocks. 

Instead  of  just  selling  baby  chicks, 
“we  propose  to  sell  chicks  from  par¬ 
ents  of  known  record,”  explained  Far¬ 
ley  Porter  of  Sodus,  vice-president. 
The  hen’s  records  are  studied  for  liv¬ 
ability  and  egg  production,  and  the 
flocks  and  records  are  checked  by  a 
state  inspector.  The  association  was 
organized  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  E.  .1. 
Mortimer,  assistant  agent,  says  that 
Wayne  is  the  39th  poultry  county  in 
the  United  States  and  ranks  fourth  in 
the  state,  with  an  annual  business  of 
around  two  million  dollars.  Wayne  ex¬ 
pects  to  turn  out  about  a  half-million 
chicks  this  spring. 

Talk  Cannery  Prices 

A  day  after  Farm  Bureau  canning 
crops  committees  of  Western  New  York 
urged  that  $19  per  ton  should  be  the 
minimum  on  tomatoes,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  G.  L.  F.  factory  at 
Waterloo  would  pay  $20. 

The  committees  had  decided  to  send 
a  letter  to  all  canners  suggesting  a 
minimum  of  $19  for  No.  1  and  $9  for 
No.  2  tomatoes.  TTie  G.  L.  F.  announced 
through  C.  W.  Sadd  that  it  would  pay 
$20  and  $10  on  the  basis  of  a  normal 
crop,  and  that  if  the  crop  was  larger 
these  prices  might  be  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  excess  part  of  the 
crop.  It  also  agreed  to  $55  per  ton  for 
peas  and  $50  per  ton  for  string  beans. 

’The  committees  point  out  that  the 
carryover  of  canned  tomato  products 
is  only  slightly  above  a  year  ago,  that 
prices  have  strengthened,  and  that 
market  prospects  are  good.  Growers 
are  expecting  higher  production  Costs 
this  year,  as  labor  makes  up  half  of 
total  cost.  Two-thirds  of  the  labor  load 
comes  at  harvest.  It  also  is  pointed  out 
that  an  advance  of  $5  per  ton  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  adds  only  one-half  cent 
to  cost  of  a  No.  2  can. 

AGFU  Organizes 

Newest  among  farm  organizations 
is  the  Society  of  AGFU,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  “agriculture’s  future.” 
Announcement  is  “that  AGFU  is  a 
discussion  group  of  men  interested  in 
the  future  of  agriculture,  who  honor 
one  another’s  opinions  whether  or  not 
they  agree.  AGFU  has  nothing  to  sell, 
it  has  no  viewpoints  to  impress  upon 
the  public,  and  it  asks  no  one  (its 
members,  least  of  all)  to  agree  upon 
anything.” 

AGFU  was  launched  by  a  group  of 
Founders,  with  Webster  J.  Birdsall, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  as 
chairman,  and  Chester  DuMond,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  group. 
The  30  founders  include  heads  of  sev¬ 
eral  farm  organizations  and  others 
prominent  in  rural  life.  Additional 
members  are  to  be  nominated  from 
time  to  time  and  the  society  proposes, 
annually,  to  recognize  by  citations  or 
awards  “men  who  are  making  notable 


contributions  to  a  forward-looking 
agriculture  and  for  other  distinguished 
service  to  rural  life.” 

AGFU  is  a  fraternal  group  in  that  its 
deliberations  will  not  be  reported.  An 
annual  dinner  is  scheduled  at  Ithaca 
and  other  meetings  will  take  place 
throughout  the  year.  T.  H.  O’Neill, 
Tribune  Building,  New  York,  is  acting 
as  secretary. 

Fruit  Growers  to  Tour 

In  place  of  the  usual  summer  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
members  will  be  invited  to  join  in  a 
tour  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Secretary  Roy 
P.  McPherson  is  discussing  dates  and 
other  matters  with  Dr.  John  R.  Mag- 
ness  of  the  station  staff.  Present  in¬ 
dications^  are  that  the  tour  will  be  in 
August.  Work  with  hormone  sprays 
has  been  under  way  at  Beltsville  for 
several  years,  and  there  are  many 
other  types  of  experiments  in  which 
New  York  growers  have  considerable 
interest. 

Apple  Marketers  Have  Job 

The  value  of  emphasizing  the  health 
note  in  promoting  sale  of  fruit  was 
quoted  by  Porter  Taylor  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  New  York  Apple 
Committee,  headed  by  George  Bradley 
of  Appleton.  He  said  that  while  apples 
face  a  larger  competition  from  citrus 
fruits  this  season,  the  latter  have  been 
moving  more  rapidly  and  at  better 
prices  than  expected.  This  was  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  due  to  the  demand  for  oranges 
and  grapefruit  to  combat  influenza. 

Taylor  said  that  in  one  week  oranges 
for  juice  had  advanced  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  box,  and  that  No.  3  grapefruit 
for  juice  had  advanced  from  $7  to  $8 
per  ton.  While  storage  holdings  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  ahead  of  last  year,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  heavy  and  at  better 
prices  than  had  been  expected. 

Favorable  signs  for  the  apple  move¬ 
ment,  Taylor  said,  include  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  late-keeping  varieties  than 
a  year  ago.  Also,  he  said,  there  is  good 
opportunity  to  extend  the  season  of 
sale,  because  last  year  this  ended 
around  May  1.  Consumer  buying  power 
is  up  four  per  cent,  he  said,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  as  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  gets  under  way  and  industrial 
employment  increases  buying  power 
will  move  up. 

However,  Taylor  insisted  that  to 
move  the  apple  holdings  to  market 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo 
Livestock  Producers’  Cooperative  Com¬ 
mission  Association  was  held  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  February  25.  Directors  elected 
from  New  York  State  were:  Clayton 
White,  Stow;  W.  W.  Hawley,  Batavia; 
Eugene  Forrestel,  Akron. 

The  Association  reported  total  as¬ 
sets  of  over  $95,000. 

Reports  were  given  by  Manager  P. 
Q.  Flournoy  and  many  of  his  em¬ 
ployees.  A.  K.  Getman  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  Albany  gave 
an  inspiring  talk  on  the  place  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  in  defense. 

In  the  afternoon  program,  with  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  A.  Beamer  of  Michigan,  presid- 


there  must  be  a  strong  and  sustained 
movement  out  of  storage,  backed  by 
all  the  promotional  efforts  which  grow¬ 
ers  can  muster. 

Higley  to  Chicago 

Phillip  I.  Higley,  assistant  county 
agricultural  agent  in  Monroe  County, 
will  leave  April  1  for  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  field  man  for  the  American 
Dairy  Cattle  Club.  He  will  be  the 
second  man  engaged  in  such  capacity, 
the  first  being  Prof.  Leland  Lamb  of 
the  State  College,  who'  has  done  field 
work  during  the  past  year.  The  club 
is  engaged  in  improving  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  dairy  cattle  through  breeding. 

Duncan  Fund  Elects 

Edward  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  H. 
S.  Duncan  Memorial  Fund.  Harold  J. 
Simonson,  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  is  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee.  The  fund  this  year 
offers  two  cash  awards  of  $50  for  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  better  market¬ 
ing.  One  award  will  go  to  an  adult,  and 
the  second  to  a  junior.  Information 
about  the  junior  award  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Pratt  at  the 
state  college. 

Dealers  May  Organize 

D.  N.  Boice,  Churchville  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  believes  that  producer-distributors 
of  milk  should  have  an  organization  of 
their  own.  Boice  has  talked  with  sev¬ 
eral  persons  and  finds  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  He  says  the  producer-distribu¬ 
tors  are  about  the  only  group  in  the 
dairy  industry  which  are  not  organiz¬ 
ed.  Boice  has  a  large  herd  of  purebred 
Brown  Swiss  and  distributes  his  own 
milk.  He  says  he  has  no  quarrel  with 
any  other  organization,  but  that  there 
is  opportunity  for  farmers  in  his  situa¬ 
tion  to  act  together  for  their  mutual 
interests, 

Owen  Young  Speaks 

Remarks  of  Owen  D.  Young,  former 
head  of  the  General  Elefctric  Company, 
on  milk  control  have  aroused  discus¬ 
sion.  Young  expressed  the  opinion  that 
milk  control  could  do  more  for  farmers 
by  not  attempting  to  do  too  much. 
Young  operates  a  dairy  farm  at  "Van 
Hornes ville.  He  suggests  that  the  fluid 
and  surplus  milk  markets  be  separat¬ 
ed;  that  milk  control  be  limited  to 
fixing  prices  to  be  paid  dairymen  for 
milk  used  in  the  fluid  market,  leaving 
dairymen  free  to  bargain  for  sale  of 
their  surplus  milk. 

Offers  Soil  Balance  Sheet 

A  balance  sheet  by  which  farmers 
may  keep  tabs  on  the  fertility  of  their 
soil  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bradfield,  head  of  the  agronomy  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell.  He  told  the  Steu¬ 
ben  County  potato  growers’  convention 
that  this  was  prepared  at  the  request 
of  and  with  assistance  of  the  fertility 
maintenance  subcommittee  of  the  State 
Land  Use  Planning  Committee. 

On  the  left  half  of  the  sheet  a  farm¬ 


ing,  talks  were  given  by  Dean  Ladd  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Dean  Ernest  Anthony  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Professor  King  of  Purdue,  and 
Professor  Kays  of  Ohio. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  made  a  suggestion  that 
is  worthy  of  thought.  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men,  said  he,  are  too  inclined  to  sell 
cull  cows  to  the  first  buyer  for  less 
than  they  are  worth.  'This  tends  to  de¬ 
press  prices  for  livestock  from  the  Mid¬ 
west.  More  attention  to  the  marketing 
of  these  cull  cows  will  bring  better 
returns  to  dairymen  and  help  rpaintain 
livestock  prices  in  general. 


Livestock  Producers  Meet 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  March  15, 1941 

er  may  list  all  additions  to  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Certain  crops,  for  instance 
are  known  to  add  certain  percentages, 
He  explained  that  in  a  five-year  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn  three  years,  wheat  and 
clover  each  one  year,  it  figures  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  The  corn  is  given  a 
minus  figure  of  six  per  cent  and  wheat 
one,  making  a  total  of  seven.  ’The  clover 
adds  two  per  cent,  leaving  a  minus 
figure  of  five,  or  a  decline  of  one  per 
cent  per  year. 

On  the  right  half  of  the  sheet  “deb¬ 
its”  are  listed,  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  of  “credits”  on  the  left  half, 
'The  resulting  figure  is  the  balance. 
Growers  are  invited  to  apply  for  copies. 

Ring  Rot  Worries 

Potato  growers  who  find  any  ringrot 
on  their  farms  should  get  rid  of  every 
potato,  C.  W.  Clemmer,  potato  specia¬ 
list  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  told  the  Cohocton  meeting. 
Neither  the  cause  of  this  disease  or 
any  cure  are  known,  he  said.  It  may  be 
spread  by  a  person  carrying  it  on  his 
clothing  or  shoes,  by  the  bacteria  ad¬ 
hering  to  farm  machinery,  or  even  by 
using  a  knife  which  has  been  used  to 
cut  a  diseased  potato,  he  ^d. 

First  discovered  in  this  country  in 
Maine  in  1932,  Clemmer  said  it  has 
spread  to  37  states.  He  termed  it  “vic¬ 
ious  and  destructive”  and  said  the  best 
way  to  guard  against  it  was  to  use 
new  seed  each  year.  Even  this  was  not 
positive  proof  against  it,  he  added.  'The 
disease  apparently  does  not  live  over 
in  the  soil,  but  once  it  appears  in  a 
growing  field  it  is  likely  to  spread  rap¬ 
idly.  “The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  treat 
it  as  an  infectious  disease  and  take 
no  chances  whatever,”  he  warned. 


—  A.A  — 


Married  61  Years 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Graves,  Ingle- 
side,  a  small  farming  village  located  in 
the  Naples-Prattsburg  highway,  ob¬ 
served  their  61st  wedding  anniversary 
quietly  in  their  home.  ’They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  North  Cohocton,  Feb.  4th,  1880, 
by  the  Rev.  Everetts,  and  moved  into 
the  farm  home  where  they  have  lived 


ver  since  just  one  month  later.  Here 
hey  have  raised  three  children  who 
,11  live  nearby;  two  sons,  Lynn  and 
lien,  both  of  Ingleside,  and  Mrs.  Elma 
lims,  of  Prattsburg. 

The  pair  were  presented  the  Golden 
sheaf  for  fifty  years  of  membership 
ti  the  Ingleside  Grange,  some  time 
,go;  they  have  now  passed  their  56tli 
'ear  as  members  of  the  same  GrangO' 
Jr.  Graves  served  as  master  of  the 
Jrange  17  years  and  has  just  been  hi" 
tailed  as  Treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
ion  for  the  17th  term.  Equally  active 
ti  the  local  church  of  which  they  have 
leen  members,  for  30  years,  Mr.  Graves 
las  been  a  trustee  on  the  Ministerial 
Committee  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
vas  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
;hurch  in  1931  when  the  new  church 
vas  erected  in  the  community. 

The  elderly  couple  still  live  alone  and 
lo  considerable  work  about  the  farmi 
hough  one  of  the  sons  has  taken  over 
he  general  operation. 
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Feed  Prices  Affected  by  War 

yN  THE  February  issue  of  “Farm 
1  Economics,”  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  K.  R. 
Bennett  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
present  World  War  on  prices  of  dairy 
feeds.  Says  he : 

“In  November-December,  1938,  the 
price  of  a  dairy  ration  averaged  $26.08 
per  ton.  In  the  same  months  of  1940, 
the  ration  averaged  $32.42  per  ton, 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent. 

“Hominy  feed,  bran,  brewers  grain, 
and  gluten  feed  have  risen  30  per  cent 
or  more.  In  spite  of  a  higher  price 
level,  barley,  copra  or  cocoanut  meal, 
and  linseed  meal  have  all  declined.” 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices 
for  November-December  1938-1940,  and 
an  index  figure  which  compares  the 
1940  price  to  the  1938  price; 


LOW  PROTEIN 

FEEDS 

1938 

1940 

1940 

INDEX 

1938=100 

White  Hominy  - 

$24.20 

$31.69 

131 

Wheat  Bran  - 

22.20 

28.79 

130 

Corn  Meal  _ 

24.69 

31.14 

126 

Beet  Pulp  _ _ 

25.95 

32.60 

126 

Standard  Middlings  .... 

22.66 

28.35 

125 

Ground  Oats  - 

28.48 

34.71 

122 

Cane  Molasses  _ 

17.20 

18.70 

109 

Ground  Barley  - 

31.29 

30.11 

96 

Brewers  Grains  _ 

22.30 

31.17 

140 

Gluten  Feed  - - — 

23.20 

31.72 

137 

Cottonseed  Meal  _ 

33.27 

41.04 

123 

Gluten  Meal  - - 

30.20 

35.57 

118 

Distillers  Grains  _ 

29.33 

34.17 

117 

Soybean  Meal  _ 

28.82 

33.38 

116 

Copra  Meal  _ 

31.16 

28.95 

93 

Linseed  Meal  _ 

42.54 

32.17 

76 

Mr.  Bennett  further  points  out  that, 
considering  the  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  and  proteins,  the  cheapest  feeds 
in  1938  were  gluten  feed,  middlings, 
and  hominy.  In  1940  the  cheapest 
feeds  were  copra  meal,  molasses,  and 
middlings;  while  linseed  meal,  which 
has  been  high  in  recent  years,  is  now 
one  of  the  cheapest  high-protein  feeds. 

During  the  past  two  years,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  thirty  basic  commodities 
(raw  materials)  have  risen  13  per 
cent.  During  the  same  time,  -feed 
prices  have  risen  24  per  cent. 

In  considering  why '  feed  has  risen 
faster  than  other  basic  commodities, 
Mr.  Bennett  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  due  to  low  supplies  of  feed 
stuffs.  The  country  does  have  more 
animals;  but  while  the  annual  animal 
population  increased  4  per  cent,  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  went  up  10  per 
cent. 

We  have  had  no  unusual  amount  of 
exports,  and  even  before  the  war  start¬ 
ed,  exports  did  not  exceed  from  1  to  2 
per  cent  of  production. 

The  government  corn  loan  program 
may  have  accounted  for  some  increase 
in  cost  of  feed.  In  yie  first  place,  the 
increasing  amount  of  corn  sealed  or 
held  by  the  government  has  reduced 
the  supply  available  at  less  than  the 
loan  rate.  In  the  second  place,  the 
loan  rate  was  increased  from  57c  to 
61c  a  bushel. 

Sales 
Service 

-  Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A.A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  European  blockade  has  probably 
not  depressed  U.  S.  feed  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  it  has  affected  the  price  of 
two  feeds — linseed  meal  and  copra 
meal.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  be¬ 
fore  the  War  these  feeds  were  exported 
in  large  quantities,  particularly  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium,  which  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  lost. 

Mr.  Bennett  makes  no  prediction  as 
to  future  -  movements  of  feed  prices. 
In  that  respect  he  is  undoubtedly  wise. 
However,  the  facts  that  he  gives  show 
little  reason  why  there  should  be 
further  drastic  increases  in  feed  costs. 
During  the  coming  growing  season 
weather  will  have  the  biggest  single  ef¬ 
fect  on  crop  yields,  and  crop  yields  of 
feed  grains  will  of  course  have  some 
effect  on  feed  prices. 

—  A.A  — 

Ess  Market  News 

On  January  1,  the  hen  population  in 
New  York  State  totaled  13,941,000, 
compared  to  14,830,000  a  year  ago  and 
a  ten-year  average  of  13,862,000.  The 
U.  S.  hen  population  was  estimated  at 
413,934,000,  compared  to  429,042,000  a 
year  ago  and  a  ten-year  average  of 
424,414,000.  However,  the  smaller 
number  of  layers  was  more  than  offset 
by  heavier  than  average  production 
during  January.  Weather  has  been 
favorable.  Any  long  spell  of  cold, 
stormy  weather  would  undoubtedly 
bolster  prices  temporarily. 

Storage  holdings  of  eggs  the  last 
week  in  February  were  estimated  25,- 
316,000  cases,  which  was  285,000  cases 
more  than  on  the  same  date  r,  year 
ago. 

A  recent  slump  in  egg  prices  result¬ 
ed  in  an  increase  in  the  egg-feed  ratio. 
About  the  first  of  March,  it  took  10.2 
doz.  eggs  to  buy  100  lbs.  of  feed.  The 
month  previous  the  figure  was  9.8,  a 
year  ago  8.8,  and  two  years  ago  9.0. 

On  January  1,  the  U.  S.  turkey  popu¬ 
lation  was  about  82  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  figures,  indicating  that  there 
will  be  fewer  turkey  eggs  available  to 
hatch  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

Storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
were  reduced  sharply  during  January 
and  February,  but  are  still  above  last 
year’s  figures.  The  Lenten  season 
usually  increases  egg  consumption. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  have  a  book¬ 
let  “Sunnyside  Up”  which  contains 
many  egg  recipes.  It  is  free.  Make 
your  request  to:  Consumers’  Informa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A  — 

Apple  Holdings  Move  Slowly 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  short  crop 
of  apples  this  season,  American  grow¬ 
ers  today  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  moving  into  consumption  heavier 
storage  holdings  than  last  winter. 

The  fact  that  the  war  abroad  has 
wiped  out  a  10,000,000-bushel  export 
market  is  regarded  by  growers  as  the 
main  reason  for  abundance  of  present 
domestic  storage  holdings,  estimated, 
at  22,932,000  bushels  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  February 
1  compared  to  20,306,000  bushels  on 
February  1,  1940. 

The  attention  of  consumers  is  being 
called  to  this  availability  of  quality  ap¬ 
ples  in  abundance  in  a  special  national 
campaign  from  March  13  to  19,  con¬ 
ducted  by  chain  stores  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  distributors  at  the  request  of  grow¬ 
ers  from  major  producing  areas. 

Some  of  the  surplus  brought  about 
by  reduced  foreign  markets  has  already 
been  moved,  through  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted  by  distributors  in  January  and 


the  first  part  of  February,  and  through 
activities  of  the  government’s  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration. 

Promotional  material  used  in  the 
current  campaign  stresses  the  fact  that 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  show  a  large  percentage  of  the 
American  population  is  consuming  in¬ 
adequate  amounts  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  a  balanced  diet.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  apples  are  among  the 
least  expensive  of  fruits. 

—  A.A  — 

More  Milk  for  School  Children 

In  New  York  City  the  penny-a-glass 
milk  program  has  been  in  effect  in  230 
schools  having  over  369,000  students. 
Bids  were  recently  asked  on  milk  to 
extend  the  program  to  123  schools  with 
over  122,000  additional  pupils. 

The  government  subsidizes  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  paid  by  the  children  and 
the  cost  of  the  milk. 

—  A.A  — 

Fertilizer 

According  to  the  latest  census,  the 
value  of  U.  S.  commercial  fertilizers 
manufactured  in  1939  was  $161,887,134. 
Figures  on  fertilizers  manufactured  go 
back  to  1859,  when  the  total  value  was 
$891,000.  There  was  a  steady  increase 
to  1919,  when  the  value  was  over 
$281,000,000.  Since  that  date,  the 
value  of  fertilizers  manufactured  has 
fluctuated,  the  smallest  year  being  1933 
when  the  value  was  just  under 
$95,000,000. 

—  A.  A  — 

Texas  Onions  Move  Soon 

Onions  have  been  moving  to  market 
steadily,  but  the  demand  has  not  been 
heavy.  Reports  indicate  that  onions 
have  not  been  keeping  as  well  as  in 
some  years  when  they  matured  better 
in  the  fall. 

Onion  growers  are  watching  the 
Texas  situation  because  Texas  onions 
will  be  in  direct  competition  with  stor¬ 
ed  onions  from  April  1  on.  There  was 
considerable  damage,  due  to  heavy 
rains,  to  the  South  Texas  c-^op  during 
late  January;  but  growing  conditions 
in , other  sections  of  Texas  have  been 
good,  and  at  the  present  time  no  real 
shortage  of  Texas  onions  is  expected. 

—  A.A  — 

New  York  Farm  Income 

Cash  income,  including  Agricultural 
Conservation  payments,  to  New  York 
State  farmers  in  1940  totaled  $335,- 
000,000.  These  figures  represent  gross 
income  and  not  profits.  This  made 
New  York  State  seventh  in  farm  in¬ 
come,  being  exceeded  by  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  California. 

The  New  York  State  farm  income 
in  1940  was  5  per  cent  above  the  1939 
total,  10  per  cent  above  1938,  and  about 
the  same  as  1937.  Livestock  and  dairy 
products,  including  milk,  eggs  and 
wool,  brought  $224,981,000;  grains, 
$5,716,000;  dry  beans,  $3,226,000;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $13,465,000;  vegetables,  $49,- 
876,000;  and  fruits,  $19,608,000. 

— A.A— 

Changes  in  New  York  Farming 
in  10  Years 

Here’s  how  New  York  State  farm 
business  of  1940  compares  with  what 
it  was  in  1930,  according  to  statistics 
just  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  We  call  attention  to  several 
striking  changes  which  may  be  of  help 
to  you  in  planning  your  own  business. 

For  example,  note  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  horses  and  colts  on 
farms.  That  would  indicate  that  horses 
are  likely  to  be  more  valuable  in  the 
near  future.  The  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  milked  has  slightly  increased. 
Note  the  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs.  The  increase  in 
the  acreage  to  corn  both  for  silage  and 
grain  is  interesting,  but  you  will  note 


that  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  the 
acreage  of  small  grains  has  in  gener¬ 
al  largely  djecreased.  We  wonder  if 
that  is  not  a  mistake.  Potato  acreage 
has  materially  decreased,  but  this  is  at 
least  partly  offset  by  increased  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre.  Here  are  the  figures: 


Census  of 

Census  of 

ITEM 

1940 

1930 

Horses  and  colts  over  3  mos.  old 

271,917 

319,431 

Mules  and  mule  colts  over  3  mos. 

3,364 

5,809 

Cattle  over  3  months  old  _ 

Cows  and  heifers  2  yr.  old  and 

1 ,927,305 

1,842,509 

over  on  Jan.  1  of  census  year 

1,374,140 

1,185,769 

Cows  and  heifers  milked.  ... 

1,269,653 

1,243.061 

Sheep  and  lambs  over  6  mos.  old 

285,172 

426,610 

Hogs  and  pigs  over  4  mos.  old.. 

194,708 

146,190 

Chickens  over  4  mos.  old _ 

Selected  Crops  Harvested 

11,190,414 

11,953,862 

Corn  for  all  purposes — acres _ 

683,644 

557,873 

Corn  for  grain —  acres 

187,613 

110,694 

bushels 

6,859,795 

4,283,820 

Wheat  threshed —  acres 

270,395 

238,874 

bushels 

6,543,906 

3,817,648 

Oats  threshed —  acres 

626,234 

558.462 

bushels 

Oats  cut  and  fed  unthreshed — 

19,490,828 

12,775,284 

acres 

50,234 

77,282 

Barley  threshed —  acres 

61,897 

75,934 

bushels 

1,432,322 

1,548,560 

Rye  threshed —  acres 

19,539 

19,273 

bushels 

333,929 

288,938 

Buckwheat  threshed —  acres 

133,305 

171,044 

bushels 

1,956,050 

2,452,503 

Mixed  grains  threshed —  acres 

199,049 

258.084 

bushels 

6,242,447 

6,155,332 

Tobacco—  acres 

1,095 

824 

pounds 

1,398,105 

925,883 

Irish  potatoes —  acres 

188,672 

212,400 

bushels 

All  hay,  exclusive  of  sorghums — 

24,924,921 

21,445,436 

acres 

3,061,294 

4,096,681 

tons 

—  A.  A  — 

4,385,674 

5,154,974 

New  York  State  Livestock 
January  1,  1941 

(Thousands) 

Average 

1941  1940  1930-39 


All  Cattle . .  2,lba  2,137  2,014 

Horses  _  306  309  320 

Mules  _  5  5  5 

Sheep  and  Lambs _  389  377  430 

Hogs  . 231  259  2IS 

Chickens  . .  13,941  14,830  13,862 

Turkeys  _  66  70  58 


Cattle  Sales 

Mar.  26  The  27th  Anniversary  Waukesha  Holstein 

Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mar.  27  The  27th  Anniversary  Watertown  Holstein 

Sale,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Mar.  29  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale,  Columbas, 

Ohio. 

April  3  Annual  Spring  Holstein  Sale,  Michigan 
Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n.,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

April  14  Louis  Merryman’s  34th  Semi-annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Maryland. 

Apr.  14-15  The  Third  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

April  17  Frederick  County  Guernsey  Sale,  Frederick 
Fair  Grounds,  Frederick,  Md. 

April  21  Guernsey  Dispersal,  Montcalm  Farm  Herd, 

Estate  F.  B.  Foster,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

April  23  Connecticut  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Durham 
Fair  Grounds,  Durham,  Conn, 

Apr.  24  Eastern  Ohio  Guernsey  Consignment  Sale. 
Fair  Grounds.  Canfield.  Ohio. 

May  5  New  England  Club  Invitation  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

May  7-8  Ohio  State  Holstein  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  12  Eastern  States  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 

Sale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  12  Jersey  Auction,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

May  12  Combination  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  13  Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  13  The  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

May  15  Royal  Ayrshire  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  15  Annual  Coventry  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

May^l,  1941  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

June  2  1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sal*,  Eatt 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  6  National  Jersey  Sale.  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


Mar.  19 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  26-28 

Mar.  27 
Mar.  28 
Apr.  10-12 
Apr.  19 
May  14 
May  14 

May  18 
June  12-13 

June  14 
June  19 
June  23-26 

July  22-25 


Coming  Events 

27th  Annual  Farmers’  and  Homemaker*’ 
Day,  Essex  County  Agricultural  School, 
Hathorne,  Mass. 

New  Hampshire  Guernsey  Breeders’  State 
Meeting.  Concord. 

7th  Annual  Conference  of  National  Farm 
Chemurgic  Council,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

Maine  Guernsey  Breeders’  Ass’n.  Annual 
Meeting,  Orono. 

Connecticut  State  Guernsey  Meeting,  Edgo- 
wood  Country  Club,  Cromwell,  Conn, 
loth  Rhode  Island  Baby  Chick  Show,  Gou- 
ernor  Dyer  Market  Bldg.,  Providence,  R,  i. 
Connecticut  Beekeepers’  Ass’n.  Meetinf, 
State  Capitol.  Hartford. 

Annual  Meeting  Ayrshire  Breeders’  A*»0- 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

Grange  Sunday  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

Business  Management  Conference,  North¬ 
eastern  Egg  and  Poultry  Cooperatives, 
Storrs.  Conn. 

Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Grassy  Brook  Farm.  Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Ass’n.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

36th  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Dairy 
Science  Ass’n.,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Burlington,  Vt. 

25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Convention,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


will  be  over  half  of  our  hay  left  by 
pasture  time.  Weather  conditions  have 
been  such  that  as  yet  Ross  has  been 
unable  to  draw  very  much  manure. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

We  have  the  manure  out  right  up  to 
date  at  Sunnygables.  By  spring  we 
will  have  our  meadows  all  top-dressed 
and  the  pond  lot  will  be  completely 
top-dressed.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  want 
to  get  the  manure  out  at  my  place  and 
on  to  the  Hines’  pasture.  I  also  want 
to  get  the  horse  manure  out  at  the 
Hines’  place.  We  still  have  fence  posts 
to  get  out,  wood  to  buzz  and  more  tim¬ 
ber  to  cruise  and  mark.  The  way  the 
weather  looks  now,  I  don’t  know  when 
I’ll  get  the  lime  and  fertilizer  on  the 
Coy  Glen  pastures.  The  boys  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  hedges  and  old  apple  trees 
there.  The  limesower  we  ordered  isn’t 
here  yet  nor  have  I  seen  anything  of 
the  special  pasture  mixtures  which 
you  mentioned. 

I  suppose  by  the  time  you  get  this 
letter  you  will  have  been  at  Evans’ 
ranch.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with 


week  we  had  several  days  of  cold  rainy 
weather  which  held  them  back.  'The 
last  few  days,  however,  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  warm  and  the  lambs  are 
eating  with  a  new  interest., There  were 
1317  lambs  left  in  the  feeder  flock  at 
shearing.  The  shearing  crew  of  eight 
men,  two  fleece  tiers,  and  a  bagger 
started  at  noon  Friday  and  finished 
at  sundown  Saturday.  The  crew  aver¬ 
aged  to  shear  100  lambs  per  man  a  day, 
For  this  they  receive  a  nickel  a  lamb 
and  the  crew  boss  receives  a  nickel  for 
his  upkeep  on  the  rig,  the  meal  at  noon, 
extra  coffee  on  cold  days,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  running  the  crew. 

Since  there  was  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  black-faced  lambs  in  the  flock, 
we  kept  their  wool  separate  from  the 
Corriedale  and  Delaine  fleeces.  The 
finer  wool  has  already  been  sold  at 
thirty-five  cents.  Buyers  here  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  handle  small  quantities  of 
coarse  wool,  since  most  of  the  wool 
in  this  section  is  of  the  fine  type.  I 
still  have  the  farm  flock  of  Dorsets  to 
shear  and  have  held  back  the  black 
face  wool  to  offer  with  the  Dorset 
wool.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  is  through  the  wool 


alfalfa.  We  won’t  use  over  half  the 
timothy  in  the  horse  mow,  but  we  are 
going  to  run  short  of  wheat  and  oats- 
and-barley  before  you  return. 

JAKE 

As  I  told  you  in  a  previous  letter, 
Jake  is  leaving  for  another  job.  He 
tells  me  that  he  will  leave  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  this  month.  We  will  all  miss 
him.  In  these  last  few  years  I  have 
come  to  depend  on  him  so  much,  as 


Sunnygables  Farm, 
Ithaca,  New  York, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock,  March  4,  1941. 
Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Dear  h.  e.  b.: 

I  have  your  letter  asking  me  to 
write  Kernels,  Screenings  and 
Chaff  for  this  issue  of  A.  A.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  once  when  you  made  a  similar 
request  of  Howard  and  also  told  him 
to  fill  the  silo,  he  handled  both  jobs 
by  telling  how  he  filled  the  silo.  What 
I’m  going  to  do  is  write  you  a  letter 
reporting  on  how  things  are  going  in 
your  absence  and  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
Editor  Eastman. 

HOGS 

There  are  31  left  that  will  average 
around  160  pounds.  If  we  can  get  from 
11^  to  12  cents  dressed,  we  will  kill 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  larger  ones  next 
week.  If  the  market  still  continues  to 
hold  strong  at  Buffalo,  I  may  truck 
the  balance  there  as  soon  as  they  aver¬ 
age  around  200  pounds.  Hogs  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  Buffalo  yesterday  for  $8.35.  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  only  24 
pigs  left  on  the  four  gilts  out  of  the 
32  we  had  when  you  left  here.  I  de¬ 
cided  the  black  sow  was  not  going  to 
farrow  and  sent  her  and  the  white  sow 
back  with  Pete  to  kill  and  sell  to  be 
made  into  Italian  sausage.  He  thinks 
he  can  get  eight  cents  dressed.  I  hope 
to  realize  between  forty  and  forty-five 
dollars  out  of  them. 


BEEF  CALVES 

Do  you  want  to  sell  any?  There  have 
been  several  people  here  to  buy  calves 
for  breeders.  I  could  have  sold  them 
but,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  we 
would  be  able  to  buy  any  to  utilize  our 
pasture  this  summer,  I  told  people 
there  were  none  for  sale.  Since  you 
have  written  that  you  can  purchase 
some,  I  think  we  would  be  ahead  to 
sell  last  fall’s  calves. 

GUERNSEYS 

The  nine  calves  at  my  place  are  do¬ 
ing  swell.  I  think  they  will  surprise 
you.  The  heifers  at  Sunnygables  all 
look  fine.  They  are  fat  and  all  safe  in 
calf,  including  two  of  the  three  young¬ 
er  heifers.  I  think  for  production  and 
type  we  won’t  have  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  anyone. 

HENS 

Our  hens  are  laying  just  about  fifty 
per  cent.  This  includes  the  two  year 
old  Rock  breeders.  There  have  been 
quite  a  few  pickouts  and  blowouts  dur¬ 
ing  this  cold  weather  as  well  as  quite 
a  lot  of  broodiness  showing  up  in  the 
crossbreds.  Sold  40  crossbred  pullets 
for  twenty- three  cents  dressed,  which  I 
don’t  think  is  quite  enough. 

FEED  SUPPLIES 

Our  grass  silage  and  hay  are  both 
holding  out  better  than  expected.  By 
May  1st  we  will  have  about  a  third  of 
the  grass  silage  left  in  the  big  silo, 
better  than  a  third  in  the  other  silo, 
and  at  least  fifteen  tons  of  chopped 


far  as  the  horses  and  farm  machinery 
are  concerned.  It’s  hard  to  find  anyone 
who  is  as  steady  and  dependable  as 
Jake  and  I  know  you  join  me  in  wish¬ 
ing  him  success  in  his  new  job. 

HORSES 

In  view  of  the  plans  that  you  have 
laid  out  for  the  future  for  Sunnygables, 
we  will  not  need  to  hire  any  more  help 
and  I  think  we  should  sell  some  horses. 
The  two  pair  of  mules  and  the  two 
year  old  colts  coming  on  will  be  all  the 
horse  power  we  will  need.  If  you  think 
this  is  o.  k.,  what  is  your  price  on  the 
sorrel  geldings  ?  If  you  prefer,  we 
could  keep  one  of  these  teams  and  sell 
the  two  year  old  sorrel  colts. 

LARCHMONT 

'It’s  a  good  thing  that  I  drew  hay 
from  Larchmont  yesterday  as  the  roads 
are  just  a  glare  of  ice  today  and  there 
is  lots  of  wind  and  snow.  Ross’s  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  chicks  are  doing  fine.  They 
seem  vigorous  and  are  feathering  out 
well.  I  think  that  the  chicks  from  our 
own  breeders  are  better  than  the  other 
ones.  Ross  check-weighed  some  and 
ours  are  heavier. 

He  will  finish  feeding  the  grass  sil¬ 
age  at  the  red  barn  about  March  15th. 
We  will  then  have  to  move  the  heifers 
to  the  south  barn  in  order  to  finish  the 
grass  silage  there.  How  would  you 
move  them?  Don’t  you  think  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  use  the  trailer?  We 
can  move  about  fifteen  to  a  load.  There 


you  to  look  at  the  cattle,  as  the  one 
disappointment  of  my  trip  to  the 
Southwest  was  missing  a  visit  to  his 
ranch. 

Howard  certainly  has  done  fine  on 
his  lambs  and  it’s  nice  that  he  has  been 
able  to  work  out  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  a  special  feeding  and  housing 
service  for  future  shipments. 

It  will  be  good  to  have  you  back 
home  again.  sincerely, 

Hank. 

—  A.  A—  / 

Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK  Jr. 

March  1,  1941. 
E  ARE  all  quite  proud  of  the 
lambs  which  were  shown  in  the 
last  issue.  The  returns  came  in  and 
reported  that  they  had  sold  at  $10.60. 
Two  days  later  the  stockyards’  paper 
came  and  reported  that  on  the  day  our 
lambs  sold,  there  was  only  one  car  of 
lambs  which  brought  this  price.  This 
could  be  none  other  than  our  car, 
which  left  us  feeling  pretty  good.  To 
top  this,  several  days  later  I  received 
a  letter  rfrom  the  commission  house, 
part  of  which  said  that  “the  packing 
company  which  bought  your  lambs  .  .  . 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way 

they  dressed  and  their  yield . as 

long  as  you  make  your  lambs  as  good 
as  the  last  ones,  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  a  good  buyer  from  now  on.’’ 

The  clipped  lambs  have  been  coming 
along  in  grand  style.  The  first  of  this 


Mexican  cotton  pickers  harvesting’  “hol¬ 
lies”  (unopened  cotton  bolls)  on  February 
15  at  South  Springs  Ranch,  Boswell,  New 
Mexico. 

commission  house  in  Roswell  where 
they  will  accumulate  the  small  batches 
of  coarse  wool  until  they  can  sell  a 
carload  to  one  buyer. 

The  weather  has  opened  up  quite 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  days  and  al¬ 
though  we  have  several  small  jobs  com¬ 
pleted  or  on  the  way  to  completion,  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  spring  is  here 
and  our  work  is  behind.  Actually,  we 
have  until  April  25  to  prepare  our  cot¬ 
ton  ground.  'This  is  the  only  job  ahead 
for  the  next  forty  days  which  must  be 
done.  Part  of  the  plowing  has  already 
been  done  and  the  pressure  only  comes 
at  the  last  minute  when  the  land  must 
be  watered  and  planted  before  the 
ground  dries  out. 

The  work  of  plowing  never  will 
stopped  until  all  of  our  ground  is  plow¬ 
ed.  Maize  will  be  planted  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cotton  so  that  the 
work  of  getting  this  ground  ready  can¬ 
not  be  neglected.  However,  we  do  not 
have  to  meet  such  a  definite  deadline 
in  getting  this  crop  planted. 

Conflict  of  crops  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  to  be  met  this  spring.  As 
is  usual  in  the  Northeast,  cultivation 
and  first  cutting  hay  come  togethen 
We  will  have  also  the  job  of  combining 
our  100  acres  of  oats  in  the  last  part 
of  May  and  the  early  days  of  June. 
Irrigation  will  be  a  problem  at  the 
same  time  which  must  be  correlated 
with  cutting  hay  and  cultivating,  and 
which  will  require  six  men. 
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«A  NEW  RACKET” 

Service  Bureau  Uncovers  Another  Poultry  Fraud 


From  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
comes  news  of  a  new  racket.  An  un¬ 
identified  man,  claiming  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  been  calling  on  '  poultry- 
men.  His  story  is  that  he  is  looking 
for  a  new  poultry  disease  and  he  al¬ 
ways  finds  one  or  more  hens  in  the 
flock  which  he  claims  has  the  disease. 

He  asks  permission  to  take  the  bird 
or  birds  to  the  College  for  examination. 
Then,  speaking  of  the  danger  of  spread, 
he  offers  to  sell  a  tonic  to  prevent  the 
disease  for  $5.00.  That  is  the  last  the 
poultryman  ever  hears  of  him. 

Extension  men  in  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  have  nothing  to  sell. 
The  minute  this  man,  or  anyone  else, 
wants  to  sell  something,  you  can  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  a  representative  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

State  Troopers  would  like  to  talk 
with  this  man,  so  if  anyone  answering 
this  description  calls,  step  to  the  phone 
and  notify  the  Troopers  immediately. 

— A.  A — 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  SHOULDERS 

A  Maine  subscriber  tells  of  a  petty 
swindle — -a  man  by  the  name  of  Wal¬ 
ters  called  at  their  home  and  told  our 
subscriber’s  wife  that  her  husband  had 
ordered  some  hams,  and  that  they  cost 
$9.65.  She  gave  Walters  a  check  but 
when  the  husband  was  informed  of  this 
he  stopped  payment  on  the  check,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  given  no  such  order. 

The  local  police  were  given  the  facts 
and  several  butchers  who  looked  at 
the  “hams”  said  they  were  shoulders 
and  that  the  market  price  was  much 
less  than  the  amount  collected. 

Walters  was  arrested  and  held  on 
$400  bail  to  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury  in  June. 

— A.  A — 

MISREPRESENTED  FACTS 

“An  agent  persuaded  me  to  have  my 
roof  shingled,  telling  me  it  "would  cost 
$70.00  and  that  I  could  pay  for  It  at  $10.00 
per  month.  He  forced  my  sons  and  me  to 
sign  papers,  giving  the  excuse  that  he 


didn’t  have  a  pen  to  write  with.  Later  I 
found  that  the  amount  was  $104.36,  and 
payments  were  to  be  $22.36  per  month. 
I  told  him  that  $10.00  was  all  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  pay.  Can  you  help  me?” 

No  person  can  force  you  to  sign  a 
paper  and  it  is  distinctly  bad  business 
to  sign  a  blank  agreement  of  this  sort. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  on  a  case  of 
this  sort.  If  court  action  is  started 
the  contract  is  the  chief  evidence.  We 
have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
about  misrepresentations  by  agents 
representing  distant  firms  and  we 
recommend  that  subscribers  who  need 
building  repairs  check  carefully  with 
local  contractors  before  making  a  deal, 

— A.  A— 

JUST  A  BET 

“I  have  some  literature  from  a  New 
York  firm.  They  offer  to  buy  stock  on  a 
“put  or  call”  basis.  What  does  this  mean 
and  is  the  firm  reliable?” 

The  owner  of  this  firm  has  been 
twice  hauled  into  court  to  show  why 
an  injunction  should  not  be  issued 
against  him  for  alleged  fraudulent 
practices.  In  each  case  he  was  able  to 
defend  his  position  and  avoided  an  in¬ 
junction. 

Regardless  of  that  fact  we  advise 
against  such  a  method  of  dealing.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  bought  no  stock.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  bet  with  his  clients  on  the 
change  of  price  of  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  As  long 
as  he  continues  in  business  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  he  wins  more  times 
than  do  his  clients. 

— A.  A— 

Today  I  received  my  check  for  the 

$7.59  from - .  I  surely  cannot 

thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  Just  a  week  ago  tomor¬ 
row  I  mailed  my  letter  to  you,  asking 
your  assistance;  and  to  think  that  I 
have  received  my  money  so  soon!  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it.  From  now  on,  my 
home  will  never  be  without  American 
Agriculturist.  Thank  you  again. — A.  G., 
New  York. 


Should  Automobile  Insurance  be  Compulsory  ? 


The  question  of  compulsory  liability 
insurance  for  automobile  drivers  is 
under  discussion  both  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  among  car  owners.  Unques¬ 
tionably  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
argument. 

Those  who  favor  some  form  of  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  emphasize  that  the 
present  situation  is  unfair.  In  most 
states,  the  man  who  owns  property 
buys  a  policy  which  protects  him 
against  liability  for  property  damage 
or  injury  to  persons  when  he  is  involv¬ 
ed  in  an  automobile  accident.  If  he  is 
negligent  and  as  a  result  property  is 
damaged  or  persons  injured,  his  insur¬ 
ance  company  settles.  Too  often  the 
man  who  owns  no  property  neglects  to 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BUTTON 


Here  is  a  reproduction  of  the  but¬ 
ton  which  every  American  Agriculturist 
field  man  wears.  This  button  on  the 
lapel  of  the  man  who  calls  to  renew 
your  subscription  is 
evidence  that  he  is 
an  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this 
paper. 

It  has  a  further 
significance  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the 
Protective  Service 
Bureau  which  acts  as  a  watchdog  to 
see  that  no  undesirable  advertisements 
appear  in  American  Agriculturist  and 
to  aid  subscribers  in  every  possible  way. 


PROTECTIVE 


carry  such  insurance;  and  when  he  has 
an  accident,  the  other  person  involved 
finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
damages.  The  man  who  carries  in¬ 
surance  pays  the  premium,  which  is 
considerable.  Then,  when  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  his  car  is  damaged  in 
an  accident,  he  cannot  collect  and  has 
to  pay  the  bills  for  having  it  repaired. 

Those  opposed  to  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance  emphasize  several  facts  to  back 
up  their  position.  First,  they  state 
that  if  insurance  is  made  compulsory, 
rates  will  be  higher.  This  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  once  insured,  the 
careless  driver  will  be  more  careless; 
as  well  as  on  the  premise  that  the 
people  now  uninsured  are  involved  in 
more  than  their  just  share  of  accidents. 

Another  argument  which  seems  more 
sound  is  that  thousands  of  workers  now 
drive  to  and  from  their  jobs,  and  that 
compulsory  insurance  might  make  it 
impossible  for  many  of  them  to  own 
cars  at  all.  Thus  they  would  be 
thrown  put  of  work  and  possibly  put 
on  relief. 

The  whole  situation  iS  complicated. 
There  are  good  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  no  hasty,  ill-considered  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken.  We  mention  it 
here  in  order  that  our  readers  may  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions.  Insofar  as  space 
is  available,  letters  received  from 
readers  on  the  subject,  “Should  liability 
iiisuran("’  for  automobile  drivers  be 
compul.''Oiy  ?”  will  be  published.  Ad¬ 
dress  letters  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-LI,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


DOREMUS 


FAMILY 

GaAA4e>i 


NORTH 


AMERICAN 

POLICIES 


“All  nine  of  us  have  North  American  Accident  Insurance,”  writes  Mrs. 
Bernice  Doremus  Springer.  “We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  and  feel  pro¬ 
tected  in  these  insurances  as  we  are  all  active  people  and  do  a  lot 
of  traveling. 

“Two  of  us  have  received  the  benefits  of  our  policies.  I  was  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  laid  up  for  ?.ve  weeks  and  received  $50.00.  So  you 
see  why  I’m  enthusiastic  about  North  American  Accident  insurance. 

“We  all  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ellis  Smith  of  Richfield  Springs  for  intro¬ 
ducing  us  tb  this  wonderful  policy  and  to  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  checks 
we  received.” 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Elsie  P.  Merkley.  Rl,  Lisbon,  N.  Y . . $30.00 

Auto  skidded — bruised  knee 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Westfall,  R3, Newark  Valley, N.Y.  *15.00 
Stnick  by  car — frac.  tibia  &  fibuia 

Howard  Moll,  R2,  Lockport,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Truck  hit  car — sacro-iliac  sprain 

Silas  A.  Wray,  Sanborn,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib  &  bruises 

R.  Arlene  Wilcox,  R2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Truck  collision — lacerations  scalp 

Ralph  D.  Hall,  Fabius,  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Auto  ac<’idcnt — sprained  l)ack  &  neck 

Gene  C.  Nichols,  Bradford,  N.  Y - **25.71 

Auto  collision — cut  over  eye.  bruises  &  burns 

Robert  McIntyre,  Rl,  Altamont,  N.  Y - *25.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  finger,  contusions 
H.  A.  Reubens,  West  St.,  Sanborn,  N.  Y —  10.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

Rose  Balkunas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y -  25.00 

Thrown  against  car — frac.  ribs 

E.  E.  Girard,  Rl,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y -  14.28 

Sled  broke — cuts 

Lewis  Nye,  R4,  Wellsville,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  scalp  —  sprains 

Frank  Mullikin,  R2,  Arkport,  N.  Y. . .  30.00 

Wagon  accident — sprained  ankle 

E.  C.  Devendorf,  RD..  Fulton,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  skidded  into  ditch — cont.  shoulder 
Mrs.  James  South.  Rl,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  5.71 
Auto  accident — inj.  elbow  &  shoulder 

Sarah  J.  LaBrake,  Dolgevilie,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Auto  collision — Injuries 

James  P.  Walsh,  Salamanca,  N.  Y -  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  head,  inj.  back 

Mildred  L.  Dexter,  Morrisville,  N.  Y - 20.00 

.Auto  accident — contu.sed  eye 
Winiford  M.  Gregoire,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y...  42.86 
Bus  accident — strained  muscles  neck 
Chas.  Carr,  82  Walnut  St.,  Nichols,  N.Y...  30.00 
Blow  out — inj.  chest,  jaw  &  legs 
Jean  E.  Wilson,  R2,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Auto  collision — scalp  bruise 


Theodore  Frink,  Estate,  N.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Car  skidded  into  tree — mortuary 
Mrs.  Mary  Amstrong,  Rl,  Slingerlands,  N.Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident — contused  chest,  arm 
Nelson  Raymond,  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y - *15.00 


Struck  by  auto — tom  ligaments  knee 

Earl  F.  Wenner,  Rl,  Wayland,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Struck  by  auto— contusion  of  thighs,  arms 

James  Daily,  R3,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y - 130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  knee,  other  injuries 
Emmett  M.  Bryden,  R2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Auto  hit  tree — frac.  radius,  ulna 

Louise  Slocum,  R2,  Warsaw,  N.  Y -  64.28 

Auto  accident— cerebral  concussion 
Edwin  C.  Larkin,  No.  Brookfield,  N.  Y.-...  30.00 
Auto  struck  train — inj.  arm 
Leon  Woodard,  R3,  Naples,  N.  Y.....— —  80.00 

-Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Earl  W.  Wilcox,  R3,  Cazenov'a.  N.  Y -  60.00 

Truck  collusion — cut  am-.,  frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  Nellie  Mathewson,  R4,  Forestville,  N.Y.  88.57 
Auto  "‘ident — contused  arm.  shoulder 

Carl  G.  Math<’.v50n,  R4.  Forestville,  N.  Y...  *17.86 
Auto  collisi  T.— injuries 


,.ioweily>-.  Brown,  Est.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
'-Truck  by  skidding  car — mortuary 


Chas.  A.Domm,  R5,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.. _ *15.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  ribs 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Riches,  Rl,  Waterport,  N.Y.  30.00 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 


Michael  F.  Hukowicz,  Hadley,  Mass _  40.00 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Herbert  Bailey,  Farley.  Mass _ _  10.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  leg 

Richard  Meeheski,  Northfleld,  Mass - -  87.14 

Car  struck  tree — frac.  arm 
Wilfred  Sevigny,  Estate,  Amesbury,  Mass.  1000.00 
Car  struck  by  train — mortuary 

Ralph  Bazinet,  Brimfleld,  Mass -  50.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  chest  &  ribs 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atkins,  R3.  Middlebury,  Vt,  30.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  skull,  cuts 

Mrs.  Myra  Laraway,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. _ *27.14 

Auto  collision — contused  knee 

Mrs.  Viola  Jolivette,  N.  Bennington,  Vt -  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Wyatt  W.  Hazen,  Estate,  No.  Hero,  Vt. - 1000.00 

Auto  collided  with  truck — mortuary 

Fred  S.  Lyman,  R2,  So.  Royalton,  Vt - *15.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  back 

Marjorie  Jolivette,  N.  Bennington,  Vt -  24.28 

Auto  accident— cuts 

Roger  Rutledge,  Concord,  Vt.  -  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — cut  wrist 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Brown,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H -  30.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  muscles  knee 
John  A.  Stevens,  Rl,  New  Market,  N.  H. —  130.00 
Auto  accident — concussion  brain 

Grant  C.  Hook,  Colebrook,  N.  H -  30.00 

Sled  accident — bruised  knee 

Almon  E.  Chase,  Colebrook,  N.  H -  44.28 

Auto  struck  by  truck — frac.  arm 

Robert  Colomy,  Vassalboro,  Me -  90.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  patella,  cuts 

Donald  Pelkie,  R2,  Pittsfield,  Me . . 130.00 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Alexander  Kasonich,  Colchester,  Conn -  14.28 

Auto  skidded — cut  eye,  inj.  eye  &  ankle 

Samuel  Lipman,  R4,  Rockville,  Conn -  30.00 

Truck  collision— frac.  pelvis 

Joseph  Sedlacek,  R4,  Rockville,  Conn. -  22.86 

Auto  collision — contusion  face 

Albert  Hopkins,  Estate,  Pemberton,  N.  J.—  1000.00 
Auto  struck  pole — mortuary 

Charles  Prall,  Ringoes,  N.  J.. . . .  40.00 

Auto  accident— frac.  rib,  sprained  ankle 

Bessie  H.  Armstrong,  Hainesburg,  N.  J .  60.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

I 

Milton  Hogans,  Still  Pond,  Md -  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  jaw,  contused  head 
Emory  E.  Gouker,  Boonsboro,  Md . .  12.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  contusions 

Fred  H.  Phelps,  Orlando,  Fla -  30.00 

Wagon  accident— inj.  left  thigh 

Stanley  W.  Orton,  San  Diego,  Calif -  87.14 

Auto  accident— frac.  skull. 


*  Over-age.  **  Under-age. 
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WHY  HIGH  COMPRESSION  TRACTORS 
GET  WORK  DONE  FASTER 


No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  high  compression  offers  you 
the  best  buy  in  convenient,  efficient  farm  power.  Here’s  why: 

The  more  down-to-earth  usable  power  a  tractor  has,  the  more  work 
it  can  do  and  the  less  time  it  takes  to  get  it  done.  A  high  compression 
tractor  gives  you  more  power  and  more  efficient  power  because  its 
engine  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  good  gasoline— do  more 
actual  work  per  gallon  than  is  possible  with  low  compression  and 
low  grade  tractor  fuels.  That  often  means  plowing  in  a  higher  gear, 
covering  more  acres  per  day,  finishing  field  jobs  faster,  catching  up 
with  work  that  has  been  delayed  by  weather. 


Gasoline  power  is  convenient,  flexible  power  that  can  be  better  and 
more  quickly  adjusted  to  the  speed  and  load  requirements  of  many 
different  field  and  belt  jobs.  Tractors  with  high  compression  eng^ines 
designed  along  automotive  principles  do  their  job  with  no  more  fuss 
and  bother  than  your  automobile  or  truck. 

Before  you  get  your  next  tractor,  be  sure  to  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  with  a  dealer  who  sells  high  compression 
models.  Remember— if  a  tractor  doesn’t  have  a  high  com¬ 
pression  engine  it  isn’t  up-to-date! 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  anti-knock  fluids  used  by  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  improve  gasolines. 


Get  more  horsepower  at  less  cost  through 

HIGH  COMPRESSION  and  good  gasoline! 
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A  Family  with  the 

QaAdett  <MaLU 

f  By  MRS.  ROBERT  CASE 


as  FAR  BACK  as  I  can  remember, 
our  family  has  had  the  garden  hab¬ 
it.  I  was  brought  up  by  my  grand¬ 
parents  who  had  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  productive  gardens  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  after  I  grew  up  I  mar¬ 
ried  a  market  gardener.  For  the  past  20  years 
we  have  lived  on  a  100  acre  farm  in  a  dairy 
section,  away  up  in  the  alfalfa  covered  hills 
of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 

We  hadn’t  lived  here  many  years  before 
neighbors  began  noticing  that  we  always  had 
a  good  garden,  and  when  strangers  inquired 
for  us  they  were  always  directed  to  find  us 
by,  “Oh!  Case’s!  That’s  the  place  down  the 
road  a  ways  where  you’ll  see  the  big  garden.’’ 

Naturally,  when  4-H  Club  work  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  our  county  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  we  moved  to  Litchfield,  our  only 
son  enrolled  in  a  garden  project.  I  cannot 
quote  the  exact  accounts  he  kept  but  I  do  re¬ 
member  one  year  he  had  an  $11.00  profit  on 
a  small  patch  of  carrots  and  another  year  he 
sold  strawberries  enough  to  buy  a  new  lawn 
mower  that  he  thought  he  just  must  have. 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  our  boy  made  known 
his  intention  of  entering  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  that  fall,  and  Dad  and 
I  began  to  worry  about  how  lonesome  we 
were  going  to  be.  Then  the  idea  of  taking 


some  foster  children  into  our  home  to  board 
was  suggested  to  us.  We  pondered  this  awhile, 
weighing  the  responsibility  against  the  loneli¬ 
ness.  We  decided  we  could  feed  our  small 
farm  surpluses  up  in  this  way — surpluses  of 
garden  products,  meats,  fruits,  milk  and  poul¬ 
try  products,  too  small  to  be  taken  to  town 
profitably. 

We  made  application  to  the  County  De¬ 
partment  of  Dependent  Children  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  in  our  home  four  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  one  family,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  When  they  came  to  live  with  us  they 
were  thin,  undernourished,  pale,  nervous,  sad¬ 
eyed,  disconsolate  little  persons.  They  all  had 
fair  hair,  straight  and  unruly,  large  sad  blue 
eyes,  spindly  arms  and  legs,  and  mouths  turn¬ 
ed  down  in  deep  inverted  U’s.  One  of  the  boys 
had  such  a  serious  nervous  disorder  that  St. 
Vitus  Dance  was  narrowly  prevented. 

But  if  you  could  see  these  children  now! 


Each  one  has  glossy,  lovely 
hair,  clear,  honest,  unafraid 
eyes,  sort  of  a  “The  world  is 
my  oyster”  assurance.  Round 
bodies,  rosy  cheeks,  no  nerves 
or  temper  tantrums,  just  ordi¬ 
nary  healthy  farm  youngsters.  This  change 
has  been  wrought  by  a  normal  home  atmos¬ 
phere,  fresh  country  air  and  sunshine,  all  the 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  home¬ 
grown  foods  a  child  needs  to  develop  as  he 
should.  The  one  most  important  factor  in 
their  growth,  I  am  sure,  is  the  good  garden 
we  always  have. 

But  besides  having  the  “garden  habit,”  as 
I  have  said,  we  also  had  a  “habit  garden.” 
We  always  planted  about  the  same  amounts 
of  things  in  the  same  way  each  year — that  is, 
up  until  last  year  when  all  this  was  changed. 
We  enrolled  last  spring  in  a  Cornell  garden 
project,  and  from  material  which  we  received 
from  Professor  Raymond  we  learned  how  to 
figure  the  correct  amount  of  feet  of  row  of 
each  sort  of  vegetable  for  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  whole  year.  We  read  about  suggested 
varieties  of  the  usual  vegetables  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  new  ones  (Turn  to  Page  8) 


Mrs.  Ilobert  Case  (above)  of 
Litchfleld,  N.  Y.,  and  (left) 
the  Cases’  “garden-grown” 
foster  children:  Edward,  age 
9;  Arthur,  age  7;  Caro¬ 
lyn,  age  10,  and  Flor¬ 
ence,  16.  Be  sure  to  read 
every  word  of  this  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  of  a 
family  and  its  garden. 


The  Case  family’s  hlg 
garden  (extreme  left)  is 
a  familiar  sight  to  Litch¬ 
field  folks. 


Some  Promising  New  Crops,  Page  3;  A.A»  Grange  Contest,  Page  20. 
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WHY 

WE  DON’T  OFFER 
A  LOT  OF  MODELS 


When  a  man  sets  out  to  choose 
a  tractor  he  shouldn’t  have  to 
play  eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo  among 
models  .  .  .  weighing  which  will  do  this 
against  which  will  do  that .  .  .  and  end¬ 
ing  in  half-hearted  compromise. 


We  build  the  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System,  not  to  meet  special 
conditions,  but  to  master  all  conditions 
you  have  on  your  farm. 


This  machine  is  built  around  a 
new  and  fundamental  principle 
of  applying  power  that  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  sacrifice  one  capability  to 
get  another.  The  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  combines  utter  flexi¬ 
bility  for  all  crop  requirements  with 
brute  strength  for  the  toughest  going. 

And,  it  has  the  light  weight,  with  con¬ 
sequent  economy  in  operation,  which 
you  used  to  expect  only  in  tractors  built 
down  to  a  price. 


The  Ferguson  implements, 
which  operate  as  a  unit  with 
he  Ford  Tractor  through  the  exclusive 
?’erguson  System,  do  your  basic  farm- 
ng  operations,  your  way,  as  you  have 


never  been  able  to  do  tbem  before.  And 
we  mean  by  the  complete  measuring 
stick  of  speed,  thoroughness,  accuracy, 
and  cost. 


There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will 
show  you  that  these  are  practical 
facts.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  set 
with  a  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson 
System.  Don’t  wait  for  the  spring 
rush,  when  deliveries  may  be  slow. 
See  your  dealer  now. 


The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  distributed  through  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


GETS  ALL  YOUR  WORK  DONE  ON  TIME 


A  group  of  Waldo  County,  Maine,  farmers  setting  out  to  see  the  forest  area  owned 
by  S.  B.  Condon.  Mr.  Condon,  head  lowered,  is  second  from  the  right. 


He  Hates  to  Cut  a  Tree 

By  BRUCE  B.  MINER 


A  MAN  who  finds  such  keen  pie  sure 
in  watching  trees  grow  that,  after 
a  lifetime  as  a  sawmill  operator  and 
timberland  owner,  he  admits  that  he 
hates  to  cut  a  tree  —  there  is  a  man 
who  might  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  practical  side  of  selective  cutting 
and  other  sound  forestry  practices. 

His  name  is  S.  B.  Corfdon,  and  his 
home  and  almost  3000  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  are  in  South  Penobscot,  Maine. 
His  statement  that  he  hates  to  cut  a 
tree  must  be  qualified,  of  course,  for 
he  actually  saws  some  300,000  feet  a 
year,  and  formerly  cut  about  twice 
that  amount.  Most  of  his  lumber — 
principally  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
— is  sold  within  50  miles  of  South  Pen¬ 
obscot.  And  he  admits  to  a  real  de¬ 
light  in  girdling  gray  birch  and  other 
trees  that  interfere  with  nis  principal 
interest  in  forest  management — the  de¬ 
velopment  of  black  growth  of  spruce 
with  some  fir,  pine,  and  hemlock.  His 
interest  in  spruce  has  been  greater 
than  ever  since  white  pine  blister  rust 
became  a  serious  disease  in  his  area. 


needed  by  the  community.  He  soon 
found  that  he  could  pick  up  a  little 
spending  money  by  bundling  edgings 
from  the  mill  when  it  was  sawing 
laths,  and  peddling  this  wood  to  the 
neighbors.  That  marked  his  start  as 
an  enterpriser  in  wood  products. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  he  bought 
the  mill,  part  of  which  is  now  100  years 


The  Woods 

Forestry  experts  say  that  Mr.  Con¬ 
don’s  success  in  developing  this  black 
growth  is  perhaps  his  outstanding 
achievement  in  management.  His 
method  is  to  cut  the  hardwoods  4  or  5 
years  before  cutting  logs  in  an  area, 
leaving  a  canopy  so  thick  that  the 
hardwood  sprouts  die  and  his  favorite 
species,  spruce,  maintains  itself. 

He  has  been  acquiring  woodland  and 
abandoned  farm  land  for  about  40 
years,  so  that  hiS  belt  of  forest  half 
encircles  the  landward  side  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  South  Penobscot.  His 
land  is  gently  rolling,  most  of  it  well 
drained,  and  an  abandoned  town  road 
makes  much  of  it  unusually  accessible. 

He  has  cut  a  good  deal  of  pulp,  but 
now  is  principally  interested  in  long 
lumber.  With  his  present  management 
system,  he  believes  he  can  maintain 
indefinitely  his  annual  cut  of  about  300 
thousand  feet  a  year. 

Mr.  Condon  says  that  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  selective  cut¬ 
ting  as  a  young  man, 
when  his  father  impressed 
upon  him  the  simple  fact 
that  he  would  always  have 
something  to  cut  if  he  left 
a  cover  of  cmaller  trees. 


A  view  of  the  excellent  stand  Mr.  Condom 
has  developed  in  his  3000-acre  woodland. 

old.  He  starts  sawing  each  year  when 
the  spring  flood  provides  an  adequate 
water  supply. 

The  Man 

S.  B.  Condon  is  an  authority  on  trees 
and  woodland  management  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maine.  He  is  a  student  of  for¬ 
estry  who  all  his  life  has  tested  the 
theories  of  professional  foresters  in  the 
crucible  of  competitive  pulp  and  lum¬ 
ber  operations.  He  knows  trees,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  make  his  crews  con¬ 
scious  of  the  reasons  behind  his  prefer¬ 
ences  in  cutting  methods  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  development  of  spruce  stands  for 
lumbering  is  his  principal  interest.  The 
men  he  selects  to  cut  out  birch  and 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


The  Mill 

As  a  small  boy,  like  all 
small  boys  who  have  the 
privilege,  he  spent  many 
hours  admiring  the  won¬ 
ders  of  a  sawmill,  a 
water-powered  mill  that 
turned  out  some  of  the 
many  kinds  of  lumber 


The  century  old  mill  in  which  Mr.  Condon  annually 
saws  some  300  thousand  feet  of  long  lumber. 
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^ome  Promising 

-  NEW 


CROPS 


By  E.  L.  WORTHEN, 

Agronomist,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


SOMEONE  has  well  said,  “Read,  not 
to  criticize  and  refute  nor  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  take  for  granted,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.”  Let’s  take  a  simi¬ 
lar  attitude  relative  to  new  crops  and 
new  cropping  practices. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  one 
time  no  alfalfa  was  grown  in  this 
northeastern  section.  Many  can  recall 
the  introduction  of  soybeans  and  the 
growing  of  corn  for  silage.  Only  re¬ 
cently  has  consideration  been  given  to 
the  ensiling  of  crops  other  than  corn. 
One  must  acknowledge  that  over  the 
years  the  introduction  of  new  crops 
and  of  new  uses  for  old  ones  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  real  progress. 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa  isn’t  a  new  crop  but  it  is 
one  which  should  be  grown  more  ex¬ 
tensively  and  with  greater  success  on 
our  dairy  farms.  There  has  been  a 
very  definite  increase  the  last  few  years 
in  the  acreage  seeded  to  hay  mixtures 
which  include  alfalfa. 

This  is  a  justified  change.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increased  use  of  lime  and 
superphosphate  the  last  few  years  more 
land  has  been  put  into  condition  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  suited  to  alfalfa  to  justify 
its  more  universal  use  in  hay  seedings. 
In  future  years  alfalfa  or  some  other 
perennial  legume  will  be  used  more 
commonly  in  hay  seeding  mixtures 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  left  down  for 
a  period  of  three  years  or  more.  A 
mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  is  in¬ 
adequate  except  for  short  rotations 
with  but  one  or  two  years  of  hay. 

Where  soils  are  well  drained  and 
have  otherwise  been  made  reasonably 
well  suited  to  alfalfa, ,  this  legume 
should  constitute  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  hay  seeding  mixture. 
Of  the  perennial  hay  legumes,  alfalfa 
is  the  first  one  to  consider. 

Ladino  Clover 

On  land  not  suited  to  alfalfa  there 
appears  to  be  a  place  for  ladino  clover 
as  a  hay  crop.  Ladino  is  a  large  grow¬ 
ing  type  of  white  clover  which  will 
persist  in  hay  fields  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  makes  sufficient  growth  to 
supply  a  fair  proportion  of  legume  in 
the  hay  crop,  and  because  of  its  ability 
to  utilize  atmospheric  nitrogen,  it  sup¬ 
plies  this  plant  food  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  timothy  or  other  grasses.  It  with¬ 
stands  considerable  soil  acidity,  does 
well  on  wet  soils,  and  is  capable  of 
making  a  rapid  second  growth  that  can 
be  used  for  aftermath  grazing,  calf  hay 
or  grass-legume  silage. 

Not  only  is  ladino  white  clover  prom¬ 
ising  as  a  hay  legume  but  it  has  made 
a  good  record  as  a  pasture  plant.  It 
should  not  be  grazed  as  closely  as  the 
wild  white  type  and  may  run  out  after 
a  few  years,  but  even  so  it  has  proved 


**OoTly,  1  didn’t  know  Grandpa  had 
gone  in  after  him.” 


its  worth  as  a  pasture  legume.  It  has 
been  found  a  very  valuable  legume  for 
poultry  ranges.  Fortunately,  the  in¬ 
oculation  for  ladino  is  the  same  as  for 
red,  alsike  and  common  white  clover. 
The  recommended  rr-'--  of  seeding  in 
either  a  hay  or  pasture  mixture,  is  from 
1  to  2  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  seed 
this  year  and  the  price  is  under  a  dollar 
a  pound. 

The  following  seeding  mixtures,  one 
for  hay  and  one  for  pastures,  include 
ladino  and  are  recommended  for  New 
York  conditions. 


CORNELL  GENERAL  PURPOSE  Pounds 

PASTURE  MIXTURE  per  Acre 

Timothy  _ ^ _ _ _  8 

Kentucky  bluegrass  _  6 

Alfalfa  _  4 

Medium  red  clover  _ 2 

Alsike  ciover  _ ' _  I 

Ladino  white  ciover  _ _ _  I 

Total  seed  for  I  acre  _  22 

CORNELL  HAY  MIXTURE  NO.  5  Amount  per  Acre 

Alfalfa  _ 4  lbs.  or  2  qts. 

Red  clover  _  3  lbs.  or  1 1/2  qts. 

Alsike  _  2  lbs.  or  I  qt. 

Ladino  white  clover _  I  lb.  or  V2  Ot. 

Timothy  _ 8  lbs.  or  6  qts. 

Redtop  _ 2  lbs.  or  4  qts. 


Total  seed  for  I  acre _  20  lbs.  or  15  qts. 


Bird’s-foot  Trefoil 

Another,  promising  perennial  legume 
for  both  hay  and  pasture  io  bird’s-foot 
trefoil.  There  are  two  distinct  types 
of  the  legu;>ie:  the  broad  leaf  and  the 
narrow  leaf.  The  former  type  is  the 
best  for  hay  and  the  latter  for  pasture. 
New  York-produced  seed  of  both  types 
is  available  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  some  difficulty,  has 
been  encountered  in  securing  a  satis¬ 
factory  stand  of  bird’s-foot  trefoil  in 
some  sections  of  the  state.  Just  how 
well  it  will  perform  on  some  soil  con¬ 
ditions  is  not  known.  Failure  to  secure 
good  nodulation,  even  when  the  seed 
is  inoculated,  explains  some  of  the  poor 
stands  in  past  years. 

Until  more  definite  information  as 
to  the  essentials  for  successful  growth 
and  as  to  its  possible  limitations  in 
the  state  at  large  has  been  secured, 
seedings  should  be  made  only  on  the 
trial  basis. 

Bird’s-foot  trefoil  is  known  to  be 
fairly  tolerant  to  soil  acidity,  to  require 
less  perfect  drainage  than  alfalfa,  and 
to  be  less  subject  to  heaving  than  most 
of  the  other  hay  legumes.  It  is  a  true 
perennial,  and  when  once  established 
will  persist  indefinitely  in  either 
meadows  or  pastures.  As  a  pasture 
plant  it  is  of  especial  value  in  supply¬ 
ing  grazing  during  July  and  August 
when  the  other  pasture  plants  make 
little  growth. 

As  a  hay  plant  it  may  be  found  of 
greatest  value  in  seeding  down  areas 
which,  either  because  of  rough  top¬ 
ography  or  stony  character,  should  not 
be  plowed  frequently.  If  once  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  small  acreage  of  hay  land, 
if  the  crop  is  permitted  to  mature  seed 
before  harvesting  and  the  resulting  hay 
fed  on  the  farm,  bird’s-foot  trefoil 
gives  promise  of  spreading  rapidly  as 
the  seed  is  distributed  in  the  manure. 

Unfortunately,  bird’s-foot  trefoil 
plants  establish  themselves  slowly  and 
will  not  stand  crowding  with  alfalfa 
or  clover  the  first  year.  Therefore,  for 
best  results  seed  this  legume  with  grass 
only:  timothy,  or  timothy  and  redtop 
for  hay;  bluegrass,  orchard  grass  or 
timothy,  or  mixtures  of  these  for  pas¬ 
ture.  The  rate  of  seeding  should  be  at 
least  2  pounds  and  preferably  3  to  4 
pounds  to  the  acre,  along  with  from 
10  to  15  pounds  of  grass  seed.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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•  In  the  heart  of  New  York  State’s 
famous  “vegetable  garden,”  the 
Robson  brothers  of  Hall,  Ontario 
County,  conduct  three  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  seed  farms.  Much  of  their 
520-acre  holdings  have  been  built 
up  from  “ruined  land” — too  poor 
to  support  a  tenant,  therefore^ 
abandoned  to  gullies  and  quack- 
grass.  Today  the  soil  is  well  tilled 
and  productive,  with  garden  and 
field  seeds  the  leading  crops. 

Quality  seed  farming  involves  an 
enormous  amount  of  detail  work 
and  painstaking  cultiva¬ 
tion.  These  demands  call 
for  good  trucks,  tractors, 


stationary  motors,  and  threshing 
equipment — all  of  which  must  be 
well  cared  for.  Having  a  sizable 
fortune  invested  ip  machinery,  the 
Robson  Brothers  protect  this  in¬ 
vestment  by  using  Quaker  State 
oils  and  greases. 

Now  —  the  New  Stabilized 
Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  ready  to 
serve  farmers  better  than  ever.  For 
this  new  oil  is  processed  to  get  rid 
of  those  unstable  elements  that 
cause  most  of  the  sludge,  varnish, 
and  acid.  Whatever  equipment  you 
use  it  in,  the  New  Stabilized 
Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  al¬ 
ways  pays  you  dividends. 


* 
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HORSE  AND  BUGGY  PHILOSOPHY 

For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may: 

No  morning’s  sun  lasts  a  whole  day ! 

— Poor  Richard’s  Almanac. 

America,  and  most  Americans,  seem  to  be  for¬ 
getting  this  homely  truth,  but  we  will  remem¬ 
ber  perhaps  when  it  is  too  late. 

LAST  MINUTE  CHECK  UP 

HE  ANNUAL  race  between  the  farmer  and 
Old  Lady  Nature  every  spring  to  get  the 
crops  planted  on  time  is  like  any  other  race: 
the  winner  is  the  one  who  is  prepared.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  last  check  up  before  the  rush 
begins.  Have  you: 

1.  Checked  over  your  machinery  for  last  min¬ 
ute  repairs  and  to  see  that  it  is  all  set  to  go? 

2.  Have  you  bought  your  supplies  so  that  you 
have  what  you  want  when  you  want  it?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  how  about  your  supplies  of  grass  and 
legume  seeds  or  seed  corn?  Are  you  using  your 
own  seed  potatoes,  or  are  you  buying  the  seed? 
What  about  seed  oats?  Have  you  purchased 
your  vegetable  and  flower  seeds?  Some  of  these 
are  scarce  this  year. 

3.  What  about  the  quality  of  your  seeds? 
Have  they  been  tested  for  germination?  It’s  too 
late  to  do  this  when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  But 
if  you  don’t  do  it  you  may  spend  yout  summer 
taking  care  of  a  crop  with  half  a  stand.  Some 
seeds  have  to  be  inoculated.  Have  you  prepared 
for  this? 

4.  Have  you  figured  out  and  purchased  your 
lime  and  fertilizer  supplies?  Is  the  farm  manure 
out  and  spread? 

5.  And  lastly,  are  your  field  and  garden  plans 
all  laid  out  so  as  to  save  time  when  the  race 
starts? 

WANTED  NQ  DICTATORSHIP 

UP  IN  MICHIGAN  a  spell  ago  a  high 
school  principal  organized  his  school  to  run 
as  a  dictatorship.  As  nearly  as  he  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  could  work  it  out,  they  organized  their 
institution  as  the  dictator  countries  are  now  or¬ 
ganized,  taking  from  the  school  citizens  all  in¬ 
itiative,  all  liberty — in  short,  all  the  privileges 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

That  dictatorship  lasted  just  one  day!  That’s 
all  the  students  wanted  of  it.  Fortunately,  un¬ 
like  the  real  dictatorships,  they  could  vote  to 
go  back  to  the  democratic  way. 

What  a  fine  idea  that  was  to  show  those^boys 
and  girls  what  it  means  to  be  an  American 
citizen  I 

NORTHEAST  HAS  BEST  LIVESTOCK 

PEAKING  at  a  dairymen’s  banquet  the  oth¬ 
er  night.  Professor  F.  H.  Morrison  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  said 
that  he  had  travelled  a  great  many  thousand 
miles  to  study  livestock  conditions  an^  that  he 
had  never  found  a  section  which,  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  had  livestock  that  averaged  as  good  as 
it  does  here  in  the  Northeast. 

That  checks  exactly  with  my  own  impres¬ 
sions.  I  have  already  commented  on  the  poor 
livestock  which  I  observed  in  Florida  this  year. 
Progressive  farmers  and  scientists  in  Florida  are 
making  good  progress  in  improving  livestock 
there  but  they  have  yet  a  long  way  to  go.  Some 
of  the  finest  beef  cattle  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  our  central  and  western  states,  but  I 


still  stand  on  my  statement  that  if  we  consider 
all  kinds  of  livestock,  including,  of  course,’  dairy 
cattle,  the  Northeast  comes  close  to  holding  first 
position. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  maintain  and  improve 
that  position.  At  the  same  meeting  at'  which 
Professor  Morrison  spoke,  Mr.  Clayton  White,  a 
prominent  dairyman  of  southwestern  New  York 
and  a  Master  Farmer,  said  that  dairymen  more 
than  ever  face  the  problem  of  too  much  milk  be¬ 
cause  the  surplus  was  likely  to  be  increased  by 
improved  pastures  and  better  meadow  grasses 
which  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  how  to  grow. 

Mr.  White’s  answer  to  the  problem  is  for 
dairymen  to  diversify  their  livestock  more.  In¬ 
stead  of  devoting  their  energies  entirely  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  he  says,  why  not  add  some  other  forms  of 
livestock,  a  few  beef  cattle  or  sheep,  or  even 
hogs.  That  is  a  suggestion  worth  thinking  about. 

BOYS  CAN  COOK 

KNOW  a  young  married  man  who  is  just  as 
good  a  cook  as  his  wife,  and  that’s  saying  a 
lot.  And ‘he’s  no  sissy,  either!  I  know  another 
man  who  has  always  been  handicapped  because 
he  “cannot  boil  water  without  burning  it.” 

It’s  a  great  art  to  cook  well,  and  a  good  thing 
for  both  men  and  wopien  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
More  and- more  boys  are  learning  the  fine  art 
of  cooking.  That  is  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  boys  who  took  part  in  our  Young  Cooks 
Contest.  Two  won  cash  prizes,  and  three  others 
got  honorable  mention.  For  complete  list  of 
winners,  see  Page  23. 

Over  300  boys  and  girls  took  part  in  this  con¬ 
test.  Their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  their 
letters,  together  with  the  letters  from  parents 
and  teachers,  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to 
our  entire  staff.  For  example,  here  is  a  letter 


Do  you  think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  this  young 
man’s  interest  in  farming  in  general  and  in  livestock  in 
particular?  He  is  Edward  Stumph,  a  4-H  Club  member 
of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  with  his  champion  lamb, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Hartford  County,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  4-H  Club  Fair. 

By  the  way,  are  you  young  people  getting  ready  to 
write  your  essays  in  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  Dairy  Cattle  Breeds  Prize  Bull  Essay  Contest?  The 
best  bull  calves  in  the  breeds  are  the  prizes.  See  Page 
13  and  past  issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


“One  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in 
men’s  attempt  for  betterment,  that  is, 
that  when  compulsion  is  used  only  re¬ 
sentment  is  aroused  and  the  end  is  not 
gained.  Only  through  moral  suasion  and  | 
appeal  to  men’s  reason  can  a  movement  I 
succeed.” — Samuel  Gompers.  | 


that  came  from  the  mother  of  a  nine- year  old 
girl  who  won  honorable  mention  in  the  contest: 

“Beverly’s  entry  is  absolutely  true,  and  she  is  a 
constant  source  of  amazement  to  all  of  the  family 
relations.  Recently,  during  the  flu  epidemic,  when  I 
was  sick,  she  prepared  the  meals  for  two  days,  and 
on  Saturday  night  without  a  list  purchased  our 
weekly  order  at  the  self  service  store.  It  has  always 
been  embarrassing  to  me  that  my  pie  crust  resem¬ 
bles  an  old  boot,  but  Beverly  has  taken  over  and 
now  we  eat  good  pies  regularly.  She  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  cook  since  she  was  five,  and  her  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  now  six,  is  well  on  her  way  to  becoming  as 
good  at  it  as  Beverly.”  —  Mrs.  Ruby  B.  Pea^e, 
Laconia,  N.  H. 

EASTMAN’S  PUZZLE 

ERE  is  a  puzzle  contributed  by  William 
George  of  Liberty,  N.  Y.  It’s  no  “sell,”  and 
a  real  problem.  Get  out  your  pencils  and  papers 
and  go  to  work  on  it.  When  you  are  sure  you 
have  the  answer,  turn  to  Page  19.  (By  the  way, 
if  you  have  a  good  puzzle,  a  funny  one  partic¬ 
ularly,  send  it  in.) 

A  boy  who  had  been  stealing  apples  from  a 
farm  owned  jointly  by  three  farmers.  A,  B  and  C, 
was  caught  by  Farmer  A  just  as  he  left  the  tree. 
The  boy  argued  that  he  had  taken  the  apples 
only  as  a  boy’s  prank  and  that  he  hadn’t  taken 
many. 

“All  right,”  said  Farmer  A,  “give  me  half  of 
all  the  apples  you  now  have,  plus'  half  of  an  ap¬ 
ple,  and  you  may  have  the  rest.” 

The  boy  complied  with  the  request,  and  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  he  met  Farmer 

B,  who  also  demanded  half  of  all  the  apples  he 
had,  plus  half  of  an  apple.  The  boy  complied 
with  this  request  also,  and  as  He  was  about  to 
leave  the  orchard  he  was  accosted  by  Farmer 

C,  who  likewise  demanded  half  of  all  the  apples 
he  had  plus  half  of  an  apple.  The  boy  again 
complied  and  then  he  had  no  apples  left. 

How  many  apples  did  the  boy  first  have  when 
he  met  Farmer  A?  See  Page  19  for  answer. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

RIEND  E.  C.  Moss,  Trumansburg,  New 
York,  contributes  the  chestnut  which  follows. 
Now,  don’t  let  it  put  any  ideas  into  the  heads 
of  you  men: 

Two  “hillbilly”  farmers  met  on  the  road  one 
day,  each  riding  an  old  weatherbeaten  mule. 

“How’ll  ye  swap  mules?”  asked  Ike. 

“I’ll  swap  if  ye  throw  in  yer  old  woman  to 
boot,”  said  Hank. 

“It’s  a  swap,”  said  Ike. 

So  they  changed  mules.  Then  said  Hank: 

“I’ll  come  over  tomorrow  and  git  the  old 
woman.” 

Ike,  picking  up  his  rifle,  said: 

“No  ye  don’t.  .  ye’ll  come  along  and  git  her 
now  afore  ye  change  your  mind.” 

So  they  rode  along.  Hank  wondering  if  he  had 
made  a  good  swap,  and  Ike  saying  to  himself: 

“No  man  ever  got  the  best  of  me  in  a  swap 
yet,  by  thunder!” 


-lor  details. 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

SYNOPSIS.— All  that  is  needed  to  start  Jimmie’s  road  came  down  a  hill 
a  group  of  farm  people  to  reminiscing  where  he  had  a  pretty  good  view  of 


is  to  say,  “I  remember  when  - That 

is  what  Ed  and  Carl  are  doing  in  their 
story  “Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days.’’  Why  not  reminisce  a  bit 

yourself?  American  Agriculturist  offers  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

$25  in  prizes  for  the  best  letters  from  jnst  jogged  along  at  his  regular 
readers.  Tell  a  good  farm  story,  either  gait  and  took  his  proper  place  in  the 
in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days  or  a  mod-  line.  But  if  the  neighbor  was  about 


all  the  other  highways  and  could  gauge 
his  speed  accordingly.  If  a  neighbor 
from  the  north  or  west  was  much 
nearer  the  center  than  Jimmie,  then 


as  far  from  the  center  as  Jimmie, 
then  Jimmie  pulled  up  quickly  on  the 
reins  and  sent  the  old  sorrel  mare  into 
a  fast  trot  for  first  place. 

Well,  Jimmie  was  fifty  years  old  but 
most  of  the  milk  wagon  drivers  were 
boys  and  some  of  them  didn’t  like  it 
when  Jimmie  and  the  sorrel  mare 
swung  quickly  into  the  center  and  nos¬ 
ed  them  out  for  a  place  in  the.  waiting 
line  at  the  factory.  So  many  a  boy 
tried  to  beat  Jimmie  to  the  corner  but 


ern  one  if  you  wish. 

If  you  haven’t  read  the  story  Carl  and 
Ed  are  writing,  start  now.  The  story  on 
this  page  is  complete  by  itself,  but  once 
you  read  it,  w'e  know  that  you  will 
search  out  past  issues  and  start  right 
from  the  beginning. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Stingy  Jimmie  and  His 
“Hoss”  Race 

IN  OUR  DAY,  Partner,  a  horse  was 
a  dual  purpose  animal,  sort  of  a 
cross  between  a  tractor  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  team  that  pulled  the  plow 
had  to  be  hitched  to  the  buggy  or 
surrey  and  do  a  creditable  j’ob  as  driv¬ 
ing  horses.  We  raised  colts  with  this 
in  mind  and  were  always  boasting 
about  the  speed  of  some  of  our  farm 
horses. .  Gradually  it  came  to  be  known 
that  certain  neighborhood  horses  were 
fast.  On  the  way  home  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  fair  or  a  picnic,  or  downtown  in 
the  evening  twilight,  many  an  unsched¬ 
uled  horse  race  was  pulled  off.  I’ll 
bet  you  drove  more  than  one  of  those 
races  yourself.  Partner.  Maybe  you 
bet  the  cigars  on  the  outcome.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  didn’t  tell  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  story  at  home  the  next  morning. 

In  the  most  unexpected  places  we 
,  found  men'  who  loved  a  good  horse 
race  and  would  race  their  old  roan 
mare  or  the  bay  colt  against  the  world. 

If  horse  racing  is  the  sport  of  Kings, 
we  were  all  Kings  in  our  town — even 
Jimmie. 

Jimmie  was  stingy,  Jimmie  was 
penurious,  Jimmie  was  tighter  than 
bark  to  a  tree  —  in  other  words,  he 
was  careful  how  he  spent  his  money. 

Also,  Jimmie  stuttered,  he  was  a  little 
odd,  and  a  bachelor  who  with  good 
reason  had  no  love  for  the  small  boys 
about  town.  When  Jimmie  drove 
thoughtfully  through  the  village  on  his 
way  to  the  butter  factory.  Hen  Stone 
ran  excitedly  out  from  the  sidewalk, 
pointing  at  the  milk  wagon  and  shout¬ 
ing,  “Hey,  Jimmie,  your  wheel’s  going 
round.’’  Jimmie  quickly  pulled  up  and 
asked,  “w-w-w-which  one?’’  before  he 
realized  he  had  been  fooled  again,  then 
shook  his  fist  at  Hen’s  laughing, 
triurnphant  face. 

But  Jimmie  had  one  deep-seated, 
sporting  streak  in  his  make-up  —  he 
loved  to  race  horses.  Our  village  had 
a  center  where  five  roads  came  to¬ 
gether.  Down  four  of  these  roads 
streamed  the  milk  wagons  converging 
at  the  center  and  then  in  order,  one 
behind  the  other,  out  of  the  center  and 
down  the  fifth  road  to  the  butter  fac¬ 
tory  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
center  of  town.  If  your  wagon  got  started  his  spurt.  Scott  swung  around 
behind  five  or  six  others  at  the  center  the  corner  fifty  feet  ahead  of  Jimmie 
and  had  to  proceed  in  that  order  to  and  Jimmie  didn’t  like  it.  Then  Scott 
the  factory,  you  were  somewhat  delay-  took  an  awful  long  time  to  unload  six 
ed  in  unloading  and  might  have  to  cans  of  milk  so  that  Jimmie  got  all 
wait  in  line  for  some  time.  So,  as  puckered  up  with  impatience. 


ing  the  distance  well,  drove  in  at  a 
fast  trot,  showing  himself  just  far 
enough  away  to  tempt  Jimmie  to  a 
try  and  handily  beating  him  out  at  the 
turn.  Jimmie  was  furious.  Most  of 
the  store  keepers  had  caught  on  to 
what  was  happening  and  Scott’s  father 
wondered  why  the  boy  was  so  anxious 
to  take  the  milk  all  of  a  sudden. 

Meanwhile,  Scott  had  been  studying 
Jimmie’s  sorrel  mare  to  determine  just 
how  fast  she  could  go.  Sh^was  good, 
started  quick  and  fast  for  the  short 
spurt,  but  most  of  Jimmie’s  success 
came  from  his  good  judgment  of  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  singleness  of  purpose 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
contest. 

Scott  picked  Wednesday  for  the  next 
test  and  carefully  prepared  old  Tom 
for  a  horse  race.  Jimmie  didn’t  know 
what  was  coming  but  he  was  irritated 
and  didn’t  need  any  preparation.  Old 
sorrel  was  in  good  condition  and  had 
learned  the  excitement  of  racing. 

There  had  been  a  little  talking  about 
town  and  the  butcher  had  bet  Andy 
Graves  the  cigars  that  Jimmie  would 
win  the  next  race.  The  news  had  got¬ 
ten  around  among  all  -of  us  boys  and 
we  were  ready  to  clear  the  road  for 
the  major  contest  to  be  run  without 
any  interference  from  us.  Of  course, 
we  were  all  betting  on  Scott  and  want¬ 
ed  to  see  Jimmie  beaten. 


Jimmie  the  end  justified  the  means  and 
was  all  controlling. 

Scott  was  just  as  quick,  yanked  the 
whip  from  the  socket  and,  resting  it 
across  Tom’s  rump  to  steady  him,  drove 
for  the  center  with  tremendous  gath¬ 
ering  speed.  Joey  and  I  got  our  horses 
by  the  head  and  stood  quivering  with 
excitement  and  had  our  own  horses 
prancing  by  the  excitement  we  com¬ 
municated  to  them. 

In  less  than  ten  seconds  the  old  post¬ 
master  was  out  on  the  front  steps,  the 
butcher  and  Andy  Graves  were  out  to 
see  their  bet  settled  and  every  store¬ 
keeper  in  town  was  on  his  front  stoop. 
Jimmie’s  old  sorrel  was  coming  at  a 
fast  gallop  and  Scott’s  Tom  hadn’t 
broken  yet  but  was  trotting  mag¬ 
nificently.  Both  were  coming  down 
hill.  Almost  together  the  two  horses 
and  wagons  hit  the  center  and  swung 
for  the  road  to  the  butter  factory.  As 
Jimmie  made  the  turn  four  cans  of 
milk  toppled  over  in  the  wagon  box,  the 
covers  came  off  and  milk  cascaded  all 
over,  Knowing  how  penurious  Jimmie 
was,  this  ought  to  have  stopped  him 
and  brought  him  to  his  senses,  but 
Jimmie  as  a  sportsman  was  dominant 
over  stingy  Jimmie. 

As  the  comer  was  turned,  the  two 
wagons  came  side  by  side.  Scott  was 
a  little  ahead  but  Jimmie  was  gaining 
speed  and  now  with  a  roar  he  laced 
old  sorrel  with  the  whip.  Jimmie’s  hat 
was  off,  his  long  hair  was  flying,  his 
milk  cans  were  empty,  but  Jimmie  was 
driving  like  a  Roman  chariot  driver. 
Swinging  a  little  too  close,  his  front 
wheel  slipped  inside  of  Scott’s  left 
front  wheel,  there  was  a  splitting,  rend¬ 
ing,  sickening  sound  of  tough  fibred 


this  was  Jimmie’s  only  sport  and  he 
put  his  whole  heart  into  it. 

Two  mornings  in  succession  Scott 
Davis  drove  in  from  ’’he  south  road 
thinking  everything  was  clear  ahead 
at  the  corner,  only  to  see  a  sudden 
cloud  of  dust  materialize  from  the 
school-house  road  and  the  sorrel  mare, 
with  Jimmie  driving  hard,  swing  into 
the  turn  just  ahead  of  him.  Now  the 
Davis  family  was  kinda  high  headed 
and  proud.  They  didn’t  like  to  be  beat, 
then  besides  their  horses  were  good — 
quick,  fast,  and  well  fed.  Scott  didn’t 
say  anything  at  home  but  Saturday 
morning  he  planned  his  trip  carefully, 
watched  the  school-house  road  close¬ 
ly,  and  was  at  full  speed  when  Jimmie 


WednesdaY  morning  when  I  drove 
down  the  saw-mill  road  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  I  drew  up  behind  Joey 
Francis  to  get  the  news.  He  agreed 
it  was  about  time  for  the  final  race 
but  we  were  a  little  early  so  instead 


hickory  tearing  apart  and  both  wagons 
were  without  a  front  wheel,  riding  with 
the  axle  end  on  the  ground.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  in  horse  racing  had  happened — 
horses  were  checked  and  the  rigs  came 
to  a  full  stop.  Of  course,  all  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  there  immediately.  Jim¬ 
mie  was  fighting  mad  and  Scott  was 
swearing  hard  but  the  violence  of  the 
swearing  was  fading  out  slowly;  you 
could  just  see  that  he  was  thinking 
about  the  reaction  at  home. 

But  when  Andy  Graves  said  to  the 
butcher,  “All  right.  I’ll  buy  you  the 
cigars,  you  win,  Jimmie  was  coming  so 
fast  and  had  the  jump  on  the  boy  that 


of  going  directly  to  the  station  we  I  admit  he  wins,”  Jimmie’s  face  almost 


made  an  excuse  to  stop  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office  and  kill  a  little  time. 

In  a  few  minutes  Joey  said,  “There 
comes  Jimmie  up  the  road  by  the  school 
house,”  and  almost  at  the  same  time  I 
recognized  Scott’s  rig  coming  in  on 
the  west  road.  They  were,  both  on 
the  lookout  and  saw  each  other  at 
about  the  same  time  when  almost 


beamed.  He  still  tried  to  look  solemn 
and  sorry  over  the  spilt  milk  and  the 
broken  buggy  but  Jimmie  the  sport 
was  still  triumphant  over  stingy  Jim¬ 
mie. 

Later  we  heard  that  Jimmie,  with 
much  hesitation  and  stuttering,  told 
Scott  that  if  Scott’s  father  made  any 
fuss  about  a  broken  wheel,  Jimmie 


equally  distant  from  the  center.  .Tim-  would  help  take  care  of  it  some  way. 
mie  never  hesitated  a  split  second.  I  don’t  remember  that  anyone  ever 
With  a  quick  jerk  on  the  reins  and  a  challenged  Jimmie  again,  and  I  don’t 
loud  yell  he  rose  clear  off  his  seat  and  remember  that  Jimmie  was  quite  so 
threw  old  sorrel  into  high  speed.  There  troublesome  at  the  cross-roads,  but  I 
was  nothing  half-hearted  about  Jim-  do  know  that  we  ali  had  quite  a  dif- 


each  one  of  us  approached  the  five 
corners,  we  looked  anxiously  in  all 
directions  and  whipped  up  the  horse  to 
get  ahead  of  anyone  coming  in  from 
the  other  roads. 


Monday  morning  Scott  drove  a 
couple  of  miles  around  and  came  in 
on  the  saw-mill  road  but  hesitated  be¬ 
hind  the  Grange  Hall  till  he  saw  Jim¬ 
mie  coming  down  the  hill,  then  judg- 


mie.  He  didn’t  hold  to  the  usual  trot 
but  immediately  drove  sorrel  into  a 
top  speed  running  gallop.  Now  this 
wasn’t  quite  sporting — the  horse  was 
expected  to  trot  and  not  break,  but  to 


ferent  attitude  toward  Jimmie  and 
some  way  he  received  much  less 
plagueing  from  the  town  boys.  Jim¬ 
mie’s  old  sorrel  sure  could  run. 

(To  he  continued) 


VEEDOL 


MY  2200  ACRES  must  be  farmed  with  strict 
economy  .  .  .  and  your  150-Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  plays  no  small  part  in  the  job. 
All  tractors,  trucks  and  other  power  equip¬ 
ment  are  exclusively  Veedol  lubricated. 

George  B.  Walker,  Stoneville,  Miss. 


Copyright  1940 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated  Oil 
Compwy 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
‘^A  Better  Tractor  Oil  ^ 
by  the  Clock” 


a 'IE  of  the  three  largest  cotton-breeding 
farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  that 
of  George  B.  Walker  of  Stoneville,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Mr.  Walker  is  internationally  known 
both  as  a  farmer  and  scientist.  He  adopted 
150-Hour  Veedol  for  exclusive  use  in  his 
farm  equipment  only  after  exhaustive  tests 
which  proved  every  economy  claim  made ' 
for  it  over  60-  and  75-hour  oils. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  first  shows  a  definite 
saving  in  fuel  over  oils  that  thin  out  under 
the  extreme  heat  of  tough  operating  con¬ 
ditions.  With  its  better  piston  seal,  it 
reduces  “blow-by”  and  improves  power. 
But,  most  important,  it  stays  put  through 
150  hours  of  service,  keeping  repair-expense 
down  and  work-efficiency  up. 

For  profitable  tractor  performance,  try 
a  5-gallon  pail  of  150-Hour  Veedol  now! 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

1.  Saves  Fuel .  . .  Reduces  power  “blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution  . . .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil  ...  In  many  cases  doubles  operat¬ 
ing  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses . . .  Ends  time  and  money  losses 
from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs...  Greater  resistance  to  heat 
and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  ...  By  reducing  wear,  as- 
sures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 

There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every  make 
of  truck  and  passenger  car!  These  Veedol 
Oils  are  made  100%  from  Bradford- 
Pennsylvania  crude.  Veedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  all  modern  conditions. 
A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 
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Mrs.  Glover’s  upstairs  sitting  room  is  popular  with  tourists  who  stop  at  her  home.  A 
good  settee,  reading  lights,  card  tables,  rocking  chairs,  ashtrays,  pencils,  iraper, 
etc.,  give  the  guests  a  comfortable  and  sociable  place  to  pass  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Glover  (standing  at  rear  with  colored  maid,  Lillian,  who  is  serving  glasses  of  milk) 
says,  “Home  made  cakes  and  fresh  farm  milk  seem  to  be  the  password  here.” 


Where  Tourists  Stop  ! 


More  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Pin  Money 


1AM  MUCH  interested  in  your  Pin 
Money  contest  as  I  have  conducted 
a  Tourist  Home  for  the  paat  10  years.  I 
have  had  as  high  as  twenty-two  here 
on  one  night  and  turned  away  thirty- 
eight  people  on  the  same  night. 

We  have  our  large  house  with  six 
bedrooms.  It  is  on  a  big  farm  conduct¬ 
ed  by^us.  Our  motto  has  always  been 
“We  aim  to  please.”  To  run  a  Success¬ 
ful  tourist  home,  the  rooms  must  be 
clean,  comfortable  and  inviting.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air  is  always  necessary.  We 
have  kept  the  outside  appearance  of 
our  home  clean  and  painted. 

Upstairs  we  have  four  bedrooms, 
bathroom,  linen  closet  and  large  sitting 
room.  One  bedroom  is  painted  blue,  one 
gold,  one  pink,  one  green,  and  the  hall 
and  living  room  are  azure  blue.  The 
two  bedrooms  downstairs  are  painted 
orchid  and  white.  In  each  bedroom,  the 
9  X 12  linoleum  rug,  blankets,  bed¬ 
spreads,  dotted  swisS  curtains  and  doi¬ 
lies  all  match  the  color  of  the  paint. 
Each  room  contains  twin  beds  and  a 
rollaway  bed,  each  with  innerspring 
mattress.  Between  the  beds  is  a  table 
and  on  it  a  glass  powder  jar  with  our 
safety  match  ad  in  it.  Everybody  likes 
these  jars  for  they  can  place  the  cover 
over  the  ashes  and  stop  the  odor  of 
smoke  and  danger  of  fire.  Each  room 
has  a  waste  paper  basket,  two  chairs, 
plenty  of  hangers,  window  vents,  and  a 
towel  and  wash  cloth  for  each  person. 

The  sitting  room  has  a  settee,  read¬ 
ing  lights,  three  card  tables  with  four 
steel  chairs  at  each;  also,  pencil,  ash¬ 
trays  and  paper  on  each  table.  In  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  hat  rack,  table 
with  glasses,  rocking  chair,  and  waste 
paper  basket.  This  is  an  inviting  place 
for  tourists. 

Each  year  I  spend  part  of  what  I 
made  the  year  before  on  improve¬ 
ments.  Thus  we  have  a  great  many 
things  we  would  never  have  had  other¬ 
wise.  When  we  started  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness,  we  had  odd  pieces  of  furniture, 
two  empty  rooms  downstairs,  walls 
were  not  painted  and  we  needed  so 
many  things. 

At  first  we  gave  up  all  rooms  up¬ 
stairs  and  painted  the  walls,  bought 
new  furniture,  rugs,  etc.  We  brought 
the  old  furniture  downstairs  in  the 
two  empty  rooms  for  our  own  bed¬ 
rooms.  Then  we  began  fixing  up  the 
rooms  downstairs  but  before  long  we 
had  so  many  guests  that  we  found  our¬ 
selves  sleeping  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Last  year  we  built  a  bedroom,  sitting 
room  and  bathroom  off  the  kitchen  and 
this  we  try  to  keep  for  ourselves.  Each 
year  as  business  increased,  more  money 
was  spent  in  fixing  up  our  home  un¬ 


til  each  room  is  complete  up  to  the 
living  room  downstairs.  Our  project 
next  year  is  a  new  small  piano  and  a 
large  rug.  Then  we  expect  to  start  re¬ 
placing  the  beds  with  better  ones. 

I  find  in  this  business  that  money  is 
not  the  only  return.  I  have  three  pic¬ 
tures  published  in  a  New  York  daily 
paper.  The  cartoonist  stayed  here  and 
made  them  of  this  place  for  his  daily 
picture.  Money  cannot  buy  these  as 
one  is  of  my  son.  I  have  a  dozen  tea 
rose  bushes  sent  by  one  tourist,  and  I 
have  a  set  of  diamond  clips  given  me 
after  the  hurricane  of  1938  by  a  group 
of  telephone  men.  The  note  with  them 
read,  “Just  a  little  token  for  being 
like  a  mother  to  us  all — from  the  Boys.” 
True  enough  I  was  always  showing  up 
with  a  bottle  of  cough  syrup  or  a  tablet 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  they 
couldn’t  sleep.  When  anyone  is  in  this' 
house,  their  welfare  is  my  concern. 

During  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
kept  all  income  and  expenses  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  book  and  during  these  poor  farm 
years  we  have  provided  many  extra 
comforts  for  ourselves  as  well  as  im¬ 
proved  the  house  generally.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  we  bought  all  our  beds,  sheets,  cur¬ 
tains,  draperies,  etc.,  from  a  well- 
known  mail  order  house  which  offered 
a  college  scholarship  to  students.  One 
of  our  local  girls  received  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  her  scholarship  through  our  buy¬ 
ing.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  tak¬ 
ing  her  to  the  school  at  Cobleskill.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  we  could  not  have  helped  her.  By 
this  trip  we  had  our  first  vacation  in 
seven  years  and  also  saw  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  We  saw  Jared  Van  Wage- 
nen’s  farm  and  the  barns  looked  just 
as  he  often  told  about  in  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

—Freda  L.  Glover,  Cutchogue,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A — 

The  Result:  A  Business! 

This  is  how  it  came  about.  When  I 
married  I  acquired  a  husband,  an  in¬ 
valid  mother,  and  nine  rooms  of  “down 
at  the  heel”  Victorian  furniture.  Un¬ 
less  I  made  the  furniture  do,  we 
couldn’t  have  been  married.  Determin¬ 
ed,  I  set  to  work  with  the  aid  of  Cor¬ 
nell  bulletins,  a  gallon  of  paint  and 
varnish  remover,  sand  paper,  steel 
wool,  oil  and  varnish  wax.  'The  result: 
A  Business! 

Friends  saw  what  I  had  done  and 
asked  me  to  be  a  “Fairy  God  Mother” 
to  their  “outcasts.”  I  have  all  I  can 
do,  besides  an  attractive  home  and 
money  for  extras. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Oakley, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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Famous  Farmer-Scientist 
Praises  Economies  of 
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*1lUi  Man 
Qnedit  Wlielff, 

WILLIAM  Glasow  came  to  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  seventeen  years  ago.  His  father  was 
already  here  on  the  farm  where  William 
now  lives,  between  Lafayette  and  Syra¬ 
cuse.  William  had  been  a  successful 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  and  he  liked  it 
there,  but  he  figured  he  could  do  even 
better  here. 

What  William  has  done  in  those  17 
years  is  a  story  to  warm  your  heart. 
The  home  place  wasn’t  in  too  good 
shape  when  he  took  over.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  down,  the  land  wasn’t  pro¬ 
ducing  the  way  it  ought  to,  and  the 
farm  had  considerable  debt  on  it. 

But  William  Glasow  is  now  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  best  farmers  and  one 


William  Glasow. 


of  the  most  successful  in  his  whole 
section.  It  might  also  be  said  that  he 
is  one  of  the  hardest  workers. 

Potatoes  have  been  one  of  his  special¬ 
ties  and  in  some  years  he  has  grown 
as  many  as  50  or  60  acres.  Because 
of  them  he  built  a  storage  house  on 
his  farm  a  few  years  ago — a  house  that 
holds  9000  bushels.  Last  season  he  had 
it  full,  although  only  25  acres  of  the 
crop  grew  on  the  home  farm.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  63  were  on  a  farm  which  he 
bought  four  years  ago  at  Elbridge,  for 
his  son. 

Mr.  Glasow  is  getting  out  of  potatoes 
to  some  extent,  although  he  probably 
will  continue  to  grow  some  every  year. 
To  diversify  and  to  assure  himself  of 
an  income  the  year  around  he  is  build¬ 
ing  up  a  dairy  of  pure  bred  Holsteins. 
He  made  a  deal  with  a  man  who  had  a 
'good  herd  to  buy  a  season’s  crop  of 
heifer  calves,  and  now  he  has  21  heif¬ 
ers,  all  of  them  coming  two  years  old. 
He  figures  they  >  cost  him  $1000  and 
that  now  they  are  worth  close  to  $200 
apiece. 

With  the  heifers  coming  on,  and  al¬ 
so  because  the  barns  on  the  place  have 
been  in  poor  condition,  Mr.  Glasow 
built  a  new  barn  last  year.  It  looks 
twice  the  money  it  actually  cost  to 
build.  Mr.  Glasow  borrowed  enough 
to  do  the  job  on  a  cash  basis  and  then 
paid  off  the  loan  with  his  potato  crop. 

Well,  you  are  beginning  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  kind  of  farmer  Will 
Glasow  is.  He  believes  in  alfalfa  and 
raises  a  lot  of  it;  his  potatoes  usually 
turn  out  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  His 
home  will  compare  favorably  with 
many  that  you  find  along  the  best 
streets  of  Syracuse,  13  miles  away. 

When  Glasow  came  back  to  New 
York  State  from  Wisconsin  he  brought 
with  him  a  son,  Harley,  about  "three 
years  old.  Today  that  son  is  farming 
for  himself  on  the  place  at  Elbridge, 


on  the  farm  that  raised  the  63  acres 
of  potatoes  last  year.  When  Harley 
was  ready  to  go  to  college  his  Dad 
made  him  a  proposition.  The  Elbridge 
farm  was  for  sale  and  could  be  bought 
fairly  reasonably.  His  Dad  would  give 
it  to  him  or  he  would  send  him  to  col¬ 
lege.  Harley  decided  on  the  farm. 

With  a  business  the  size  of  his,  con¬ 
sidering  the  two  farms,  Glasow  uses  a 
lot  of  equipment  and  machinery,  but 
he  practically  never  buys  anything  on 
time-payments.  When  he  has  to  use 
credit  he  arranges  for  his  financing  so 
he  can  draw  on  it  and  pay  cash  for 
the  purchase  he  wants  to  make. 

Incidentally,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Syracuse  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  thinks  it’s  a  great  help.  In 
fact,  he’ll  give  you  figures  which  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  amount  of 
money  he  saves  by  making  his  pur¬ 


chases  for  cash  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  price  he  pays  for  the  credit 
he  uses  to  do  so. 

“Production  Credit  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  was  ever  organized  for 
farmers,’’  Glasow  says,  and  he  thinks 
it’s  strange  that  more  farmers  don’t 
use  it.  The  low  interest  rate  is  an 
advantage,  but  more  important  in 
Glasow’s  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  run  by  farmers  and  for 
farmers,  with  every  loan  on  a  repay¬ 
ment  basis  to  suit  the  individual  man. 

But  then.  Bill  Glasow  is  a  close  fig- 
urer  anyhow.  He’s  a  living  example 
of  the  kind  of  person  who  uses  his 
head  to  save  his  hands.  Maybe  one 
reason  why  his  taxes  are  always  paid 
just  as  soon  as  they  come  due  is  that 
he  saves  the  price  of  his  taxes  every 
year  just  by  the  way  he  handles  the 
credit  he  buys. 


TRANSFORMATION 

By  Julia  Lounshery  Wallace. 

Old  Mother  Nature,  hands  on  hips. 
Looked  on  the  world  and  smiled: 
“Poor  Earth,  you’re  very  tired,”  she 
said, 

“Trot  off  to  bed,  my  child. 

“You  needn’t  wash  your  ears, 

“I  shall  not  scold  or  frown. 

“Here,  jump  in  bed,  I’ll  cover  you 
“With  this  big  eiderdown.” 

The  grubby,  worn-out  earth  slept  on 
’Til  Winter’s  night  was  over. 

And  you’d  have  thought  he’d  just  been 
washed 

When  Spring  threw  off  the  cover! 
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THERE’S  just  one  way  to 
know  the  comfort  of  this 
year’s  Ford.  And  that’s  to  get 
in  and  ride! 

Soft,  “slow-motion”  Ford 
springs,  with  improved  shock 
abs(?rbers,  new  stabilizer  and 
frame,  give  riding  quality 
that’s  wholly  new  in  quiet, 
levelness  and  comfort  over 
good  road  or  bad. 

And  here’s  new  roominess. 


too!  New  Ford  bodies  for  this 
year,  on  lengthened  wheel¬ 
base,  give  the  greatest  pas¬ 
senger  room  in  the  Ford’s 
whole  price  field  for  ’41! 

If  you’re  going  to  get  a  new 
car  this  year,  you’ll  do  well  to 
size  up  this  new  Ford.  Then 
ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  a 
“deal,”  and  learn  how  little 
it  will  cost  to  own  the  big¬ 
gest  Ford  ever  built! 
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FORD  FEATURES  THAT 
STAND  OUT  AT  THE  PRICE: 

EIGHT- CYLINDER  PERFORMANCE. 

With  proof  in  many  tests  that 
Ford  owners  enjoy  extra  cyl¬ 
inders  without  extra  cost  for 
gas  or  oil. 

ROOMY  BODIES.  Roomiest  in  the 
field  in  total  inside  length,  total 
seating  width,  total  passenger 
room. 

THE  NEW  FORD  RIDE.  A  soft, 

quiet,  level  ride,  wholly  new 
this  year,  and  based  on  new 
springs  and  ride  stabilizer, 
stiffer  frame  and  improved 
shock  absorbers. 


BIG  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES.  Biggest 
of  any  car  near  the  price.  For 
greater  safety  and  longer 
brake-lining  service. 

BIG  WINDOWS.  Biggest  wind¬ 
shield  and  greatest  total  win¬ 
dow  area  in  this  price  held. 

NEW  STYLE.  Not  just  a  new 
front,  but  entirely  redesigned 
this  year  in  hood,  fender*, 
bodies  and  interiors. 


GET  THE  FACTS  AND  YOUaL  GET  A  FORD! 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

All  Hardy  Northern  Grown  —  Acclimated.  Many  prices 
lowest  in  years. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER,  GRASS  SEEDS, 
SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Supplies  plentiful  —  prices  low  on  alfalfa,  clovers  and  even 
short  crop  Timothy. 

OATS  Heavyweight,  Lenroc,  Cornellian. 

SEED  CORN  —  Watch  Germination.  High-test  corn  scarce 
this  year.  We  are  fortunate  with  ample  stocks  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties. 

SEED  POTATOES — Certified  and  Selected.  13  Better 
Varieties.  Prices  low. 

Dibble’s  stand  behind  their  seed  with  a  “10-day-any-test- 
you-want”  guarantee.  One  Quality  Only  —  The  Best. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
Dibble’s  new  catalog  and  low  prices.  Write  today. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Koneoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


=41ARRIS  S«DS= 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Our  seeds,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for  years  insured  success  for  growers 
whose  seasons  are  short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  end  vigorous  and  gives 
exceptionai  results  wherever  grown.  * 

From  Coast  to  Coast 

“After  usiriB  your  seeds  for  over  25  years.  1  honestly  believe  that  you  have 
the  very  linest  on  the  market." — Harry  M.  Townsend.  Palmer,  Mass. 

"When  the  Harris  Co.  put  their  approval  on  any  variety,  I  know  it’s  worth 
a  trial.  I  have  dealt  with  you  about  8  years  now  and  have  never  been  iis 
appointed.” — Harry  G.  b'reess,  Vega.  Wash. 

Send  For  Your  Catalog  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc., 47  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.>. 
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BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 

Of  Experiment  Station  Tested  and  Recommended  Strains. 

Oats,  Barley,  Silage  Corn,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Sweet  Corn. 

CERTIFIED  SEEDS  FROM  OVER  500  ACRES 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Vetch,  Brome  Grass, 
Cornell  Pasture  Mixture.  All  of  high  quality  and  from  sources  proven  best. 

MAIL  POST  CARD  TODAY  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants.  SStrSS. 

Hundred  million  for  April  and  May  shipment.  Cabbage 
Postpaid  100-$. 38,  50O-$l.25.  Express  collect  1000-$!. 20. 
5000-$5.50,  1 0,000-$  1 0.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Free 

catalog  tomatoes.  peppt*rs,  potatoes,  etc. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA.  GEORGIA. 


CLOVER,  $6.00;  ALFALFA.  $6.90;  BLUE  TAG  HY- 
BRIO  CORN,  $1.50 — all  per  bushel.  ALso  many  other 
bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for  catalog  and  samples. 
HALL  ROBERTS’  SON  POSTVILLE.  IOWA. 


Write  today  for  free  price-list  on  PARTS  FOR 
WESTINGHOUSE  LIGHT  PLANTS. 

FRANK  E.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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ADAPTED 

W«  Grow  Only  The 
Bc$t  Seeds- -Approved, 
Recommended  Varieties 
-All  Tested.  Tried 
and  True  To  Name 


rhe  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


- FREE - 

1941  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  118,  Tifton,  Ga. 


MEDIUM  RED  AND  MAMMOTH  CLOVER.  $8.00; 
ALSiKE,  $8.50;  SWEET  CLOVER,  $4.50;  TIMOTHY, 
$2.75  PER  BU.  Also  Sensation  Seed  Oats,  Barley, 
Soybeans  and  Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  „elr"o"Ie.«®6h.o. 


Selected  AITKEN’S  SEEDS  Tested 

Special  Strains  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Shippers.  $  < 

Complete  vegetable  garden — 20  Packets  for _ _  * 

Catatoo  t'HEtJ  on  Hequest. 

AITKENS  SEEDS  -  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


Howard  L.  Stone,  R.  I,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS;  Marglobes.  Baltl- 
mores,  Bonnie  Best,  $1.25-1,000;  500-75C.  Cabbage. 
$1.00-1,000  ;  500-65C.  Peppers.  $1.50-1,000  ;  500-$l.00. 
Free  catalog.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 
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to  try,  and  about  amounts  of  seed 
needed  to  plant  these  rows,  correct 
planting  dates  and  best  treatment  of 
soil  to  produce  good  yields.  We  found 
the  size  of  garden  needed  for  our  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  250  feet  by  63  feet.  To  this 
we  added  a  50  by  63  ft.  cabbage  patch. 
We  drew  a  map  of  our  garden-to-be 
away  back  when  the  fields  were  deep 
in  snow  and  we  followed  it  alf^ost  to 
the  letter  when  planting  time  came. 

W.e  thought  that  while  we  were 
about  it  we  might  as  well  give  the  in¬ 
formation  we  had  received  a  pretty 
good  try-out,  so  we  prepared  the  soil 
with  the  stipulated  amount  of  stable 
manure,  and  commercial  fertilizer. 
When  the  ground  had  been  treated 
with  these  and  plowed,  disced,  harrow¬ 
ed  and  rows  marked,  the  whole  family 
proceeded  forth  to  sow  one  Saturday 
morning  in  May,  equipped  with  boxes, 
bags,  envelopes  and  tin  cans  of  seeds, 
hoes,  "-'kes,  hand  seed  drill  and  a  large 
basket  of  flower  bulbs  and  seeds.  We 
always  have  a  long  narrow  garden  as 
we  do  a  good  bit  of  horse  cultivation 
and  so  less  turning  around  on  the  little 
plants  is  necessary. 

The  rows  of  small  seeds  were  at  one 
side  and  were  made  just  half  as  far 
apart,  that  is,  18  inches.  Florence  and 
I  took  charge  of  the  corn,  peas  and 
beans,  and  Dad  took  over  the  small 
seeds  and  transplants.  The  small  chil¬ 
dren  had  full  charge  of  the  flowers.  To 
my  amazement  after  a  great  deal  of 
hoe-chopping,  animated  discussion,  and 
chattering,  I  found  they  had  planted 
gladiola  bulbs  upside  down  and  so  had 
to  do  them  over,  but  they  did  tend  the 
flowers  entirely,  hoed,  weeded  and  pick¬ 
ed  the  blooms  and  had  them  to  take 
to  church,  grange,  school  and  to  give 
to  their  friends. 

Some  of  the  new  vegetables  we  plant¬ 
ed  were  Chinese  cabbage,  kale,  broccoli, 
endive,  kohl-rabi,  egg  plant  and  celery. 
Of  these  we  seemed  to  care  most  for 
the  broccoli,  with  the  endive  and  celery 
ranking  next. 

1940’s  growing  season  was  the  wet¬ 
test  in  this  locality  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  was  good  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seeds,  and  it  also  caus¬ 
ed  the  weed  seeds  to  sprout.  All  of  a 
sudden  one  June  day  we  discovered  the 
weeds  were  much  too  numerous.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  dried  sufficiently, 
the  men  cultivated  the  garden  with 
one-horse  cultivators  and  all  seven  of 
us  went  out  to  pull  weeds.  We  took  a 
swath  7  rows  wide  up  across  the  gar¬ 
den  at  one  time  and  the  weeds  were 
soon  no  more.  The  satisfaction  of  look¬ 
ing  back  over  those  neat  rows  of  var¬ 
ious  green  shades  was  immense,  I  as¬ 
sure  you. 

My,  how  the  bugs  did  like  our  gar¬ 
den!  We  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  we’d  never  seen  before  and  all  the 
old  ones  were  back  with  all  their  rela¬ 
tive  We  had  no  up-to-date  insecti¬ 
cide,  simply  used  the  good  old  two- 
stone  method  on  some  of  the  squishy 
ones,  and  wood  ashes,  lime,  and  potato 
poison  on  others.  We  had  no  modern 
dusters  or  sprayers  either.  The  old 
burlap  bag  to  shake  while  the  dew  was 
on  was  our  only  tool. 

When  school  vacation  came,  the 
youngsters  teased  for  an^  outdoor  fire 
place.  So  together  we  built  one  from 
bricks  from  an  old  house  and  flat 
stones,  and  many  times  on  our  way 
from  the  garden  we  had  a  spur-of-the- 
moment  meal  there.  An  old  table  from 
the  attic  and  some  old  school  seats 
made  a  picnic  setting  under  a  maple 
in  the  side  yard.  Some  one  would  bring 
out  the  dishes,  some  one  else  the  food, 
another  start  a  Are  and  perhaps  Dad 
would  scurry  to  the  garden  for  roast¬ 
ing  ears.  Such  fun  and  how  good  the 
plainest  food  tasted  out  there! 

Last  year  was  the  coldest  year  in 


some  time.  We  had  a  frost  every  month 
but  July.  In  a  normal  year,  we  would 
have  canned  around  150  qts.  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  juice,  but  as  it  was  we 
had  to  buy  all  we  used.  We  did  can 
345  cans  of  vegetables  from  our  gar¬ 
den  plot,  putting  up  18  qts.  of  greens, 
90  cans  of  various  pickle  combinations, 
23  of  beets,  14  of  carrots,  4  of  broc¬ 
coli,  57  peas,  13  qts.  of  peppers,  34  qts. 
of  sweet  corn,  9  bu.  lima  beans,  and 
50  bu.  of  snap  beans.  Now  perhaps  it 
sounds  like  a  huge  burdensome  chore 

-  -  .>1.^ 

‘‘^L.ive  Off  the  Farm” 
Contest 

Who  can  equal  or  beat  the 
Case  family’s  “live  off  the  farm” 
record?  American  Agriculturist 
will  pay  $5.00  for  the  best  letter 
on  this  subject,  and  $1.00  for  all 
others  we  have  space  to  print. 
Make  your  letter  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  give  the  facts  about 
how  much  of  your  living  you 
managed  to  get  from  your  farm 
during  past  year.  Mail  your  let¬ 
ter  before  May  1st  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-G,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

>  „i»  ■■  — -  t 

to  put  up  this  amount  of  food,  but  we 
did  not  And  it  so  as  we  managed  it. 
We  don’t  spend  a  whole  day  canning. 
We  only  pick  what  we  can  do  and  get 
out  of  the  way  in  the  forenoon.  Al¬ 
most  every  day  in  the  height  of  the 
season  we  found  something  in  our  gar¬ 
den  that  needed  to  be  canned.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  a  table  near  the  horse  trough 
handy  to  sort  and  scrub  vegetables,  so 
that  when  they  reached  the  kitchen 
the  worst  part  of  preparation  was 
over.  This  winter  I  rearranged  my 
kitchen  and  built  a  canning  center, 
work  table  with  drawers  and  cupboards 
where  all  canning  utensils  will  be  kept, 
so  I  expect  to  do  this  work  even  easier 
in  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  things  we  canned, 
we  stored  for  our  own  use  5  bu.  of 
onions,  2  bu.  of  rutabagas,  14 'bu.  each 
of  red  and  white  kidney  beans,  3  bu. 
of  dried  lima  beans,  50  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  20  gal.  sauerkraut,  2  bu.  car¬ 
rots  and  200  lbs.  squash,  also  a  little 
popcorn.  Besides  all  these  we  sei’ved 
fresh  vegetables  from  2  to  5  sorts  a 
day,  from  early  in  June  until  time  to 
store.  We  found  we  still  had  a  surplus 
of  7  bu.  of  rutabagas,  6  bu.  of  carrots, 
200  lbs.  of  squash,  900  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage,  which  we  sold  for  a  little  over 
$49.00.  When  we  figured  the  cost  of 
fertilizer,  seeds,  and  allowed  the  usual 
amount  for  stable  manure,  we  still  had 


“Only  a  near-sighted  motorist  would 
pick  you  up  —  keep  your  fingers 
down  like  this  when  you’re  thumbing 
a  ride!” 
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a  cash  profit  of  at  least  $15.00. 

All  of  the  returns  from  our  garden 
were  not  material  ones.  I  think  the 
children  and  I  enjoyed  better  health 
because  of  the  outdoor  exercise  we  got. 
We  all  benefited  immensely  from  all 
the  fresh  food  we  ate,  and  it  is  good 
for  your  soul  and  state  of  mind  and 
for  the  family  relationship  for  all  to 
have  a  common  interest.  The  health  of 
our  family  is  almost  unbelievable.  We 
never  buy  cathartics,  we  eat  for  reg¬ 
ularity.  We  never  have  colds,  we  eat 
to  prevent  them.  We  only  need  doctors 
for  vaccinations,  innoculations  and  ac¬ 
cidents.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we 
are  as  we  eat. 

Although  our  garden  is  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  our  scheme  of  farm- 
made  living,  it  is  after  all  only  one 
factor.  We  use  much  more  milk  than 
the  usual  farm  family.  Even  Dad  and 
I  rarely  drink  anything  but  milk.  We 
raise  all  our  own  meats,  and  have  had 
within  the  last  year  a  beef  and  a  half, 

3  pigs,  750  lbs.  of  pork,  2  veal  calves 
and  about  50  hens  and  roosters.  A 
great  deal  of  this  meat  has  been  can¬ 
ned  and  preserved  in  various  ways  for 
later  use.  In  fact  we  have  some  quick 
frozen  meat  in  a  nearby  city  plant.  We 
make  a  large  share  of  our  own  butter 
and  American  cheese.  I  happened  to 
have  been  born  with  a  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  whenever  I  feel  the  need  to 
know  how  to  do  something,  whether 
it  is  to  make  butter,  cheese,  cook  vege¬ 
tables,  wrap  meat  for  cold  storage, 
make  a  pocket  in  a  dress  or  whatever, 

I  have  got  in  the  habit  of  getting  in 
touch  with  the  Home  Bureau,  Farm 
Bureau  or  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  always  found  out  what  I  need¬ 
ed  to  know. 

We  keep  only  a  farm-sized  flock  of 
poultry  for  our  own  use  and  put  down 
eggs  in  the  spring  to  use  when  they 
are  scarce.  There’s  very  little  surplus 
to  sell,  but  also  there’s  none  to  buy. 
We  even  make  most  of  our  own  soap 
and  mayonnaise.  Of  course,  we  have  to 
purchase  our  staple  groceries,  fish, 
citrus  fruits,  etc. 

Over  the  last  two  years  I  have  sav¬ 
ed  all  grocery  bills.  Recently  I  went 
over  them  and  took  out  all  inedible 
thing  purchased  at  the  grocery  store, 
such  as  clothespins,  dish  scrapers,  etc. 

I  found  for  the  two  years  that  our  bill 
for  edible  groceries  for  6%  persons  (I 
figured  my  son  as  half  a  person  as  he’s 
only  here  half  the  time)  was  only 
$10.40  on  the  average  for  a  month. 
This  figures  down  to  40c  per  week  per 
person.  If  a  “live  off  the  farm’’  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  our  Home  Defense  pro¬ 
gram,  it  surely  will  be  no  hardship  for 
our  family.  One  of  our  favorite  break¬ 
fast  foods  is  our  own  homegrown 
wheat,  washed,  dried  and  slightly 
brovmed  in  the  oven,  ground  through 
the  food  chopper  and  cooked  over  night 
in  a  double  boiler.  Its  flavor  is  most 
delicious.  Try  it  sometime. 

I  hope  no  one  thinks  we  are  all 
through,  that  we’ve  got  where  we  were 
going  and  there’s  nothing  new  for  us 
to  do,  for  that’s  far  from  being  the 
case.  In  fact  we  feel  we  are  just  get¬ 
ting  started.  In  1941  we  plan  to  build 
into  our  cellar  a  correct  storage  place 
for  our  vegetables,  so  that  the  furnace 
heat  can’t  get  at  them.  We  hope  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  learn  all 
we  can  about  the  practicability  of 


Reforesting 

Trees  for  reforesting  are  available  to 
New  York  State  farmers  from  the 
State  Conservation  Department,  Al¬ 
bany.  Prices  are  $2.00  a  thousand  for 
two-year  old  seedlings,  and  $4.00  a 
thousand  for  three-year-old  trans¬ 
plants.  Varieties  available  are;  White 
Pine,  Red  Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  White  Cedar,  and  Black  Locust., 
The  trees  are  not  sold  for  ornament¬ 
al  purposes.  Under  certain  conditions, 
part  of  your  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  payments  can  be  earned  by  re¬ 
foresting  suitable  areas. 


“quick  freeze”  plants  and  how  it  will 
affect  farm  meat  keeping  problems,  and 
we’ll  also  look  into  it  for  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

We  hope  to  extend  our  varieties  of 
fruits  by  planting  some  strawberries 
and  a  few  more  small  fruits.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  fruits  consist  of  black,  purple 
and  red  raspberries,  rhubarb,  currants, 
cherries,  apples  and  plums.  We  also 
plan  this  year  to  pay  more  attention 
to  successive  plantings  of  vegetables. 
During  the  winter  we  have  studied  in¬ 
secticides  and  woe  to  the  bugs  in  Case’s 
garden  this  year! 

—  A.  A  — 

Some  Promising  New  Crops 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
seed  should  always  be  inoculated  and 
planted  very  shallow. 

Reed  Canary  Grass 
A  promising  grass  for  land  too  wet 
for  other  hay  and  pasture  plants  is 
Reed  canary  grass.  This  is  a  tall-grow¬ 
ing,  coarse  grass  which  is  inferior  in 
feeding  quality  to  our  better  hay  and 
pasture  grasses.  However,  it  will  grow 


well  in  wet  areas  which  are  not  suited 
to  the  better  grasses. 

It  is  considered  a  better  plant  for 
pastures  than  for  hay.  If  used  for  hay, 
cut  at  an  early  stage  of  maturity. 
When  grazed,  animals  should  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  before  the  growth  exceeds  a 
foot  in  height. 

Early  spring  is  the  best  time  for 
seeding,  but  often  areas  used  for  Reed 
canary  grass  are  too  wet  at  this  season 
to  permit  of  sowing.  August  seedings 
have  generally  been  successful.  In 
case  of  very  wet  areas,  seeding  may 
be  done  in  the  early  winter  after  the 
soil  is  frozen.  Such  seedings  frequent¬ 
ly  result  in  good  stands  even  though 
the  winter  exposure  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  germination  of  some  of  the  seed. 
The  rate  of  seeding  should  be  about  8 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Unadapted  Crops 

Individual  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  new  crops. 
This  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
agricultural  investigators  and  exten¬ 
sion  workers,  and  any  trials  made  by 
farmers  should  be  confined  to  new 


crops  which  these  workers  have  found 
to  offer  promise. 

There  are  many  crops  suggested  for 
the  Northeastern  States  which  have 
been  found  of  little  or  no  value.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Proso  and 
sorghum.  These  are  both  dry  land 
crops  which  do  best  in  the  arid  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West.  Sorghum  has  been 
found  to  give  inferior  yield  to  silage 
corn  in  New  York  and  Proso  has  prov¬ 
ed  inferior  in  yielding  ability  to  the 
more  common  of  the  high  yielding  va¬ 
rieties  of  millet  or  to  Sudan  grass. 
Crested  wheat  grass,  another  crop  of 
the  semi-arid  West,  does  poorly  in  the 
East.  The  same  is  true  of  emmer  and 
speltz.  Our  climate  is  too  severe  for 
any  of  the  lespedezas.  'They  have  all 
been  tried  in  New  York  State  without 
success.  While  winter  barley  may  yield 
well  following  a  mild  winter,  the  avail¬ 
able  varieties  are  not  sufficiently  hardy 
for  New  York.  Winter  rye  or  a  feed¬ 
ing  variety  of  wheat  are  more  promis¬ 
ing  winter  grains  than  is  barley. 
Michael’s  grass  is  another  which,  so 
far  as  has  been  determined,  has  no 
place  on  our  Northeastern  farms. 


•  Talk  to  any  man  who  handles  his  harvest 
with  a  McCormick -Deering  Combine  and 
one  fact  will  stand  out  above  all  others : 

The  savings  you  make  with  one  of  these 
combines  increases  your  harvest-income,  season 
after  season! 

In  a  single,  efficient,  one-man  operation 
with  a  4-foot  No.  42  combine  you  cut  out 
the  big  cost  of  paying  and  feeding  extra 
help.  You  save  on  equipment,  twine,  and 
threshing  expense.  And  you  wind  up  the 
work  with  more  grain  because  the  combine 
does  away  with  grain  losses  caused  by  un¬ 
necessary  handling! 

And  remember  this :  you  multiply  the  sum 
of  these  savings  by  all  the  seasons  your  com¬ 
bine  works  for  you. 

See  the  International  Harvester  Dealer  or 
write  for  a  catalog  of  McCormick-Deering 
Combines  from  4  to  1 6-foot  cut.  You  can  in¬ 
vest  now  in  years  of  greater  earning  power 
by  getting  the  right  combine  for  this  year’s 
harvest. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Here  is  low-cost  harvesting  for  all  threshable  crops,  from  grains  and  grass 
seeds  to  beans,  with  the  4-f^ot  No.  42  —  shown  here  with  12-bushel  tank. 


You  can  harvest  10  to  15  acres  a  day  with  the  No.  42  shown  here  with 
bagger  equipment,  and  power-driven  by  a  Farmall-A  in  a  field  of  oats. 


If  you  are  looking  for  bigger  capacity,  here  is  the  famous  No.  22  combino 
(8  or  10-foot  cutting  widths)-NOW  SELLING  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 
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MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FRUIT 


Any  profitable  orchard  program  must  provide  a  good 
supply  and  proper  balance  of  all  plant-food  elements. 
Nitrogen  and  potash  in  about  equal  amounts  are  necessary 
for  the  production  of  good  yields  of  high  quality  fruit. 
Potash  gives  vigor  during  growth,  increases  resistance  to 
diseases,  and  improves  the  keeping  quality.  It  also  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  heavy  growth  of  cover  crops. 

Ask  your  county  agent  or  experiment  station  how 
much  potash  your  soil  will  supply  and  how  much  to  add 
to  carry  your  crop  through  to  profit.  Then  make  sure  that 
your  dealer  sells  you  a  fertilizer  containing  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  you  need.  You  will  be  surprised  how  little  extra 
it  costs. 


Write  us  for  further  information  and  free 
literature  on  the  profitable  fertilization 
of  crops. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

INVESTMENT  BUILDING  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
THIS  SPRING 

When  Western  New  York  trees,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  may  be  had  at 
Lowest  Prices  Ever,  also  Berry  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Roses. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Money. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON. 
WILSON,  NEW  YORK. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  Thirty  Years. 


Ctt'flUlhori'V  PIftni'C  Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
Oil aWUCI 1 5  rialllo  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK. 

Alex  La  Valley,  R.  I,  Mooers,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  22  years  supplying  plants  to 
berry  growers,  that  have  proved  satisfactory.  Free 
price  list.  '  EUREKA  FARMS,  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

|T1  ^Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
Kll  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 
*  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 

mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  CatskiU. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  - 
17  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Write  for  FBEE,  big  1941 

all  Makes.  Tremendous  *  »  “ClOr  r  dflS  L.diaiOg, 

Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY,  BOONE.  IOWA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
208-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

On  coimty  macadam  highway.  3%  miles  to  Cazenovia 
Lake.  Favorable  local  markets.  80  acres  machine-worked 
fields:  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  and  crops  common  to 
this  area  do  well  here.  85  acres  in  creek-watered  pas¬ 
ture,  balance  in  woods.  9-room  house,  available  elec., 
spring  water,  spacious  barns,  storage  sheds.  40  tie-ups. 
$7200.  Terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  DISTRICT 
OFFICE,  115  N.  Main  St.,  HERKIMER,  N.  Y. 

Strout’s  New  1941  Catalog,  Just  Out! 

A  complete  rural  realty  guide,  farms,  country  homes, 
hway  bu.sinesses:  over  1200  bargains  described.  None 
other  like  it ;  saves  you  time  and  money.  Copy  free. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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COPPER 

997a  PURE 

Bordeaux  mixtures  which  effectively  control 
fungous  diseases  depend  on  the  elimination  of 
guesswork  and  haphazard  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  Copper  Sulfate  in  the  spray 
mixture.  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  i^Instant”  Cop¬ 
per  Sulfate  gives  you  these  10  advantages: 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulfate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety. 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  .  .  .  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely. 

4.  ECONOMY  .  .  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  .  .  ,  99%  pure,  100%  efficient. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank.  Re¬ 
quires  no  agitation. 

7.  REDUCED  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  .  .  .  Eliminates 
extra  equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  mak¬ 
ing  stock  solutions. 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modern  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  qualit^r  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quality. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 

y  proof  bags  and  steel -hooped  barrels. 

(y  PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


For  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sul¬ 
fate  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
CRYSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
SULFATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and 
MONOHYDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

■  REf/NfRS  OF  FUCrROtynC  COPPER 

.  40  Wall  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  •  230  N.  Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago,  III. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year  planted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  D,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Raspberries: 


Fifteen  varieties.  Blue- 
berrles.  Blackberries. 
Strawberries.  Grapes.  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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PRUNING  BERRIES 

ASPBERRIES  are  commonly  prun¬ 
ed  in  late  winter  or  early  spring 
before  growth  starts.  On  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  canes  are  cut  back  to  from  to 
5  ft.,  depending  on  vigor.  Some  of  the 
small,  slender  canes  can  be  thinned  out, 
but  be  careful  about  removing  fruiting 
canes.  If  they  are  spaced  from  6  to  8 
in.  apart,  taking  out  more  of  them  is 
going  to  reduce  your  yield. 

On  black  raspberries,  cut  back  the 
new  canes  when  about  20  in.  Then 
in  the  winter  the  lateral  canes  are 
shortened  to  48  in.  Leave  at  least  4 
or  5  strong  canes  per  hill. 

Purple  raspberries  are  pruned  the 
same  way  as  the  blacks. 

Raspberries  are  biennial  in  the  sense 
that  the  fruit  is  grown  on  canes  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  previous  year. 
Therefore,  fruiting  canes  are  removed 
after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

—  A.  A  — 

SPRAY  THE  TOPS 

With  few  exceptions,  the  tops  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  sprayed  less  thoroughly 
than  the  <  lower  branches.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  careful  check  on  some  trees 
showed  an  average  infection  of  about 
22  per  cent  of  scab.  The  top  branches 
had  45  per  cent,  the  middle  branches 
22  per  cent,  and  the  lower  6  per  cent. 

This  calls  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  careful  application,  with  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  trees. 

—  A.A  — 

PEACH  BORERS 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  advise  that  ethylene 
dichloride  emulsion  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  control  of  peach  tree  borers. 
The  material  is  poured  or  sprayed 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  usually 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  April  or 
the  first  two  weeks  in  May.  It  is  ef¬ 
fective  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
old  treatment  of  paradichlorobenzene. 
Detailed  instructions  for  use  ’of  ethy¬ 
lene  dichloride  emulsion  for  the  peach 
tree  borer  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

— a;a —  ' 

GOOD  SEED  OATS 

Appearance  is  a  poor  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  seed  oats.  Oats  from  the  Midwest 
are  frequently  plump,  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive;  but  the  variety  is  often  un¬ 
suited  to  northeastern  conditions.  The 
surest  way  of  getting  good  oat  seed  is 
to  buy  certified  seed  of  a  recommend¬ 
ed  variety.  , 

In  New  York  State,  varieties  that 
have  given  unusually  good  results  are: 
Cornellian,  Ithacan,  Upright  and  Vic¬ 
tory. 


Seed  treatment,  either  with  formal¬ 
dehyde  or  some  commercial  dust,  is 
good  insurance  and  will  usually  pay 
dividends. 


R.R.  CARS  FOR  APPLE 
STORAGE 

I  saw  an  article  in  your  February  15 
issue  concerning:  old  refrigeration  cars 
for  storage  of  apples.  I  would  like 
to  have  more  det.ails  as  to  how  I  can 
obtain  such  a  car  and  where. 

These  cars  are  handled  by  Merchant 
Despatch  Transportation  Corp.,  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  Terminal  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  under  tlie  direction  of  J.  A.  Petrie. 


The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  division  no  doubt 
can  get  one  for  you,  but  the  Detroit 
office  will  handle  it  with  despatch.  An¬ 
other  company  with  thousands  of  cars 
is  the  General  American  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corp.,  135  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

These  cars  sell  for  from  $200  to 
$350,  depending  on  condition  and  the 
price  of  scrap  iron  at  the  time  price  is 
quoted.  Cars  give  about  $80  to  $90  in 
scrap  which  you  sell  at  the  time  you 
move  the  car  from  nearest  railway 
point  to  your  farm  to  be  deducted  from 
gross  cost. 

If  you  order  one,  arrange  with  an 
experienced  house  mover  to  mdve  the 
twelve-ton  car  and  also  with  a  reliable 
scrap  iron  dealer  to  cut  off  iron  and 
quote  prevailing  price  on  about  ten 
tons  of  scrap.  Leave  enough  iron  to 
support  and  protect  floor  and  beams. 
When  notified  car  is  rolling,  have  mov¬ 
er  and  dealer  notified  when  it  arrives 
so  the  mover  can  jack  the  car  while 
the  torch  worker  cuts  off  scrap  iron. 
A  permit  is  required  in  most  cases  to 
move  a  structure  over  the  highway. 

The  large  cars  hold  800  bushels  or 
2100  cu.  ft.  with  ice  bunkers  in  use, 
or  if  removed,  they  hold  2600  cu.  ft. 
They  hold  about  8600  lbs.  of  ice,  and 
may  be  partitioned  into  two  rooms. 

— A.A  — 

NITROGEN  FOR  APPLES 

How  much  nitrogen  should  be  added 
to  apple  trees  and  when  should  it  be 
applied? 

To  get  full  benefit  of  a  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  on  apples,  it  should  be  applied  at 
least  a  month  before  blossoming  time. 
The  per  cent  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  cyanamid  (the  common  carriers) 
varies  a  little;  but  regardless  of  which 
you  use,  you  won’t  go  far  wrong  if  you 
will  use  14  lb.  on  one  to  two  year  old 
trees,  %  lb.  to  1  lb.  on  three  year  old 
trees,  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  on  six  to  ten  year 
old  trees,  and  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  for  trees 
over  fifteen  years  old.  If  the  growth 
of  the  trees  indicates  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  nitrogen,  you  may  want  to  use 
more;  while  if  the  trees  are  making  ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  less  may  be  sufficient. 

To  get  best  results,  spread  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  a  ring,  starting  about  3  ft. 
beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches  and 
continuing  to  a  point  3  ft.  inside  the 
outer  spread  of  the  branches. 

—  A.  A  — 

POLLENIZERS 

In  setting  out  an  orchard,  what  is 
the  smallest  number  of  pollenizers 
that  will  give  adequate  poUenation? 

You  should  have  at  least  one  pollen- 
izing  tree  to  every  ten  trees  in  the 
orchard,  or  about  every  third  tree  in 
every  third  row.  In  addition,  you 
should  select  a  pollenizer  that  will 
come  into  bearing  about  the  same  time 
as  your  main  crop.  Pollenizers  also 
should  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
main  crop,  and  be  of  a  variety  that 
will  provide  plenty  of  pollen. 

—  A.A  — 

SEED  POTATOES 

Most  tests  show  that  the  dusting  of 
cut  seed  potatoes  with  gypsum  or  sul¬ 
phur  does  not  pay.  If  seed  js  cut  some 
time  before  planting,  the  best  way  to 
handle  it  is  to  store  it  in  crates  or 
baskets  in  a  room  where  the  humidity 
is  high  and  where  the  temperature  is 
about  60°  F.  If  the  air  has  a  90  per 
cent  humidity  (that  is,  holds  90  per 
cent  as  much  moisture  as  it  can  hold 
at  that  temperature),  the  cut  surfaces 
will  heal  over  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
moisture  when  the  potatoes  are  planted. 
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itEMimex 

Charles  M.  Gardner 

Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange 

Great  enthusiasm  throughout 
Grange  circles,  and  especially  in 
the  Northeast,  follows  the  decision  to 
hold  the  Diamond  Jubilee  session  of 
the  National  Grange  next  November  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  already 
thousands  of  Patrons  are  beginning  to 
“save  their  pennies”  in  anticipation  of 
making  the  trip.  Worcester  was 
selected  out  of  the  several  competing 
cities  largely  because  of  the  exception¬ 
al  facilities  afforded  for  this  great  ses¬ 
sion  by  its  beautiful  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  and  also  because  Worcester  is 
very  nearly  the  geographical  center  of 
the  six  New  England  states,  likewise 
readily  accommodating  the  large  dele¬ 
gations  certain  to  attend  the  session 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  adjacent  states. 

Present  expectations  are  that  attend¬ 
ance  will  reach  25,000  Patrons  and  that 
the  goal  of  15,000  candidates  for  the 
Seventh  Degree  will  be  reached. 
Granges  all  over  the  country  are  ap¬ 
pointing  Diamond  Jubilee  committees, 
whose  purpose  is  to  work  up  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  Worcester  session  and  to 
plan  appropriate  Jubilee  programs  to 
be  put  on  during  the  year  in  every 
Grange  hall  in  the  United  States. 
Special  classes  of  initiates  into  local 
Granges  are  being  urged  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Grange  Founders,  and  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  completion  of  75  years 
of  continuous  Grange  life.  The 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  class  of  11,125  Sev¬ 
enth  Degree  initiates  in  1930  was 
beaten  at  Hartford,  Conn.,,  in  1934  with 
a  total  of  12,679,  and  now  all  the  New 
England  states  are  mobilizing  their 
energies  to  far  eclipse  the  Hartford 
class  by  the  one  that  will  be  assembled 
at  Worcester  on  November  14. 

*  *  * 

A  PROPOSAL  pending  in  the  Maine 
legislature  is  the  legalizing  of  the 
sale  of  hard  cider  at  stores  operated 
by  the  Maine  State  Liquor  Commis¬ 
sion.  Granges  all  over  the  Pine  Tree 
State  are  expressing  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  one  of  the 
strongest  resolutions  having  recently 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  Sagada¬ 
hoc  Pomona. 

*  *  * 

THE  GRANGE  STORE  at  Houlton, 
Maine,  continues  its  record  of  exten¬ 
sive  service  to  its  section  of  the  Pine 
Teee  State.  For  the  12  months  just 
closed  it  reports  a  business  of  $300,000, 
a  substantial  gain  over  the  previous 


“Young  Man,  j  want  a  back  seat 
driver’s  license.’* 


1 1 

¥ 


FULL  BEARING 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

I  • 

4-Square  Lumber  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
building  material  for  all  farm  construction.  Available 
in  many  species  and  grades  for  every  building  need; 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  4-Square  Lumber  lowers  costs, 
reduces  waste,  promotes  better  construction. 

Copyright  1941,  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  aa-32«i 

2145  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  free  book  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better 
Farm  Buildings”. 

I  want  to  build _ _ 


Name  . . . . . . 

Address  _ c . . . 

Town .  Co. 


State.. 


A  BIG  DOLLAR  SAVING  ...  A  STRONG, 
DURABLE,  WIND- RESISTANT  STRUCTURE 

You’ll  find  the  design  for  this  barn,  along 
with  216  designs  for  other  farm  buildings, 
in  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  See 
it,  for  it  illustrates  perfectly  how  you  can 
save  money  in  building  or  remodeling  by 
using  engineered  plans,  Rilco  laminated 
rafters  and  improved  4-Square  Lumber. 

Improved  4-Square  Lumber  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  building  material  for 
all  farm  construction.  It’s  theikind  of  lum¬ 
ber  you  like  to  work  with  because  4-Square 
Lumber  is  precision  manufactured,  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  and  ready  to  use.  It  assures 
better  construction,  in  less  time,  at  lower 
costs.  Its  exact  lengths  eliminate  needless 
sawing,  fitting,  and  material  waste.  Its 


4-SQIIAIIE  LUMBER 


SEE  YOUR  4-SQUARE  LUMBER  DEALER 

Whether  you’re  planning  to  build,  remodel 
or  repair  —  for  whatever  purpose  you  need 
lumber,  see  your  4-Square  Dealer.  His  long 
experience  with  building  material,  his 
knowledge  of  good  construction,  can  help 
you  get  more  for  your  building  dollar.  Ask 
to  see  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 


4-SQUARE  FARM  BUH.DIR6  SERVICE 

216  designs  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment 
designed  by  agricultural  engineers — complete 
with  blue  prints  and  specifications.  There  is 
size  and  type  of  building  to  suit  your  pro-, 
gram  and  preference  at  a  big  dollar  saving.^ 
;  Examine  it  at  your  4-Square  Lumber  Deafer. 


squared  ends  and  edges  assure  tight  joints 
and  full  bearing.  4-Square  Lumber  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  a  wide  variety  of  species  to 
suit  every  building  need  and  in  a  grade  that 
will  meet  your  pocketbook. 


year.  For  21  years  this  successful 
Grange  cooperative  has  been  under  the 
management  of  Byron  R.  Stewart,  who 
has  just  been  reelected  for  another 
year.  For  many  years  Houlton  Grange 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  subordinate  unit  in  the  United 
States,  until  it  was  forced  to  surrender 
that  honor  to  Webster  Grange  in  New 
York,  located  just  outside  the  city  of 
Rochester,  whose  present  membership 
is  nearly  1100. 

4;  «  * 

FRANK  W.  CARMAN  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  enjoys  quite  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  his  recent  election  for  his  40th 
consecutive  term  as  president  of  the 
Patrons’  Fire  Relief  Association,  cov¬ 
ering  Tompkins,  Tioga  and  Schuyler 
counties.  Stephen  Davenport  of  New- 
field  held  that  position  from  the  time 
the  company  was  organized  in  1876 
until  his  death  in  1900,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Carman.  The  latter 
is  a  former  deputy  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  a  lifelong  and  zealous 
Patron,  and  enjoys  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  throughout  his  section  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Since  he  became  presi¬ 


dent,  the  insurance  company  has  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  ito  business 
more  than  300%  and  now  covers  risks 
of  nearly  $10,000,000. 

*  *  * 

JUVENILE  GRANGE  work  in  Con¬ 
necticut  has  a  new  state  superintend¬ 
ent,  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Cooley  of  Water- 
bury,  a  member  of  Prospect  Grange, 
who  has  been  a  Juvenile  deputy  for 
central  Connecticut  the  past  three 
years.  For  a  considerable  period 
Juvenile  activity  in  the  Nutmeg  State 
has  been  rapidly  rising,  due  to  the  efiS- 
cient  leadership  of  the  retiring  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mrs.  Ina  Goldspink  of  Shelton. 

«  4:  * 

AN  UNUSUAL  Grange  event  in  New 
Hampshire  occurred  at  Atkinson  on 
the  evening  of  February  27,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  West  Rockingham  Pomona. 
The  special  feature  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  for 
50  years  of  continuous  Grange  service 
to  three  prominent  Patrons.  The  recipi¬ 
ents  were  former  State  Masters  Her¬ 
bert  N.  Sawyer  and  Wesley  Adams,  and 
Mrs.  N.  Grace  Sawyer,  former  Ceres 


of  the  National  Grange.  Atkinson 
Grange  is  the  home  subordinate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  while  Past  Master 
Adams  lives  a  short  distance  away  at 
Derry. 

4c  4:  4: 

DEATH  HAS  REMOVED  the  oldest 
Grange  member  in  the  world  in  the 
recent  passing  of  Jay  Levi  Terry  at 
his  home  just  outside  of  Jamestown, 
New  York.  If  Mr.  Terry  had  lived 
until  August  27th,  he  would  have  been 
104  years  old,  but  in  spite  of  being 
badly  crippled  by  a  fall  some  time  ago 
he  kept  up  his  interest  in  Grange  hap¬ 
penings  and  general  affairs,  and  re¬ 
tained  his  mental  faculties  quite  re¬ 
markably.  Mr.  Terry  joined  the 

Grange  67  years  ago  and  had  kept  it 
up  without  a  break. 

4c  4:  4: 

PRESENTATION  of  one  Silver  Star 

and  two  Golden  Sheaf  certificates 
was  one  of  the  happy  features  of  the 
52nd  anniversary  celebration  of  Roger 
Williams  Grange  in  Rhode  Island,  with 
a  large  number  of  Patrons,  represent¬ 
ing  many  sections  of  the  state,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  event. 
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ffmf  STEINHORST  HERMETIC 
“NO-COIL'  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 


THE  LAST  WORD! 

The  most  important  improvement  ever 
made  in  milk  cooler  design.  New  fast  action 
“self-defrosting”  freezing  plates  replace 
older  tyf>e  copper  cooling  coils — give  rapid 
cooling,  greater  efficiency  and  complete 
sanitation.  Hermetically  sealed  refrigera¬ 
tion  machine  unit  is  protected  against  dirt, 
grit  and  moisture — requires  no  oiling.  Cork- 
board  insulated  cabinets.  5-year  warranty. 

5  POPULAR  SIZES — 2,  3,  4,  4  in  line  and 

6  ten-gallon  can  capacity. 

SUPER-DUTY  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS  from  2  to  24-Can  Sizes. 

Complete  Factory  Built  Packaged  Units. 


“ZERO-TEMP  -10°"  FARM  FREEZERS 


New  improved  individual  chests  for 
quick  freezing  and  storing  frozen  foods. 
Temperature  in  “Quick  Freeze”  cham¬ 
ber  can  be  held  between  — 10°  and 
— 15°  F.  Freezes  food  quickly  sealing  in 
all  natural  goodness  and  flavor.  Zero 
storage  compartment  holds  food  until 
ready  for  use. 


SEND  POST  CARD  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 

612-616  SOUTH  STREET  UTICA,  N.Y. 


3  Sizes — 8-18-26  cu.  ft.  capacity. 


» _ 

DEALERS  WANTED 

Some  desirable  territory  available. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

American 

Agricuetprist 


Milton  Mosher,  R-l,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Secure  patent  protection  now.  Avoid  delays.  Get  new 
FREE  copyrighted  book,  “How  To  Protect  Your  Inven¬ 
tion"  and  FREE  “Invention  Record"  form.  Experienced, 
conscientious  counsel.  Reasonable  fees — easy  payment 
plan.  Write  today.  McMORROW  and  BERMAN,  Reg- 
istered  Patent  Attorneys,  II6-C  Barrister  Building. 
Washington.  0.  C. 


SWINE 


pif'C _ Yorkshire  &  Chester  cross  or  Chester  & 

*  Berkshire  cross,  6-7  wks.  $4  each;  8-9  wks. 

$4.50  ea.  All  large  pigs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  Chester  White  Barrows 
8  week-s,  $5.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX.  TEL.  0086,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FEATSOTPOWER 


A  RACING  CAR  WMEEL  HAS 
BEEN  CHANGED  (and  the  car 

SERVICED) 


BIG  PROFIT  SIDE  LINE  for  men  calling  on  farmers. 
Easy  to  make  five  sales  per  day.  We  furnish  every¬ 
thing.  Write  for  detaiLs.  H.  M.  CURLEY,  Room  304. 
Sandstone  Bldg.,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE 
THIS 

CUSTOM  GROUND 
COFFEE,  DICK? 


ABSOLUTE  TOPS 
HONEY,  IT  SURE 
HAS  SWELL 
FLAVOR! 


Custom  Ground  coffee  is  A&P  coffee  correctly 
ground  for  your  own  coffee  pot. 


icoVf^ 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


”Who  Wants  Me  ?” 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf  Ready  for  Essay  Contest  Winner 


IN  THE  March  15  issue  on  page  9 
was  a  picture  of  Vista  Grande  Em- 
perator,  the  Ayrshire  bull  calf  that  will 
make  some  boy  or  girl  happy.  He  is  to. 
be  given  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  New 
York  State  who  writes  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject,  “Why  Dad  Should  Keep 
Purebreds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 
Ayrshires.” 

In  this  issue  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Guernsey  bull  calf  that  will  be  given 
to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
Empire  State  who  wins 
the  Guernsey  division,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  picture  of 
his  dam. 

Before  the  contest  closes 
on  May  1,  we  hope  to 
show  you  pictures  of  the 
bull  calves  that  will  be 
given  as  prizes  in  Brown 
Swiss,  Holstein-Friesian 
and  Jersey  divisions. 

Just  to  refresh  your 
memory,  the  essays  must 
not  exceed  1,000  words 
and  must  be  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  office. 

Savings  Bank  Building, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
before  May  1.  There  is 
plenty  of  time,  but  do  not 
put  it  off.  ^ 

You  will  need  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  good 
qualities  of  the  breed 
which  you  choose  for  your 
essay.  If  there  is  a  local 
county  or  district  breed 
association,  be  sure  to 
talk  to  the  president  of, 
it.  If  you  are  a  4-H  Club 
member  or  r.  Future 
Farmer,  talk  also  with 
your  4-H  Club  leader  or 
your  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  vrite  to  breed 
association  headquarters 
for  any  information  they 
have  available.  These 
headquarters  are :  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Brattleboro, 

Vt.;  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association,  Be¬ 
loit,  Wis.;  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Brandon, 

Vt. ;  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Peterboro,  N. 

H.;  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  324 
W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Now  for  some  more  information 
about  “McDonald  Farms  Good  Will,” 
the  Guernsey  bull  calf  pictured  on  this 
page.  'This  calf  is  growing  huskier 
every  day  on  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  His  dam,  Vallevue  Alice 
436210,  who  as  a  senior  three-year-old 
made  a  record  of  10,534.7  lbs.  of  milk 


It  appears  that  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  prizes, 
Some  of  our  young  people  have  assum¬ 
ed  that  the  calves  we  have  been  talk- 
ing  about  will  go  to  the  winners  in  the 
entire  country.  This  is  not  true.  These 
calves  w'ill  go  to  the  best  essays  in 
New  York  State,  and  other  calves  are 
being  provided  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  other  states.  The  national  winner 
in  each  breed  will  be  given  a  trip  with 


McDonald  farms  good  will,.  This  Guernsey 
bull  calf,  bred  by  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
will  be  given  to  the  Ne^w  York  State  boy  or  girl  who 
wins  the  essay  contest  on  the  subject  “Why  Dad  Should 
Keep  Purebreds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Guernseys.” 

Brown  Swiss,  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  bull 
calves  will  be  given  for  those  who  choose  other  breeds 
about  w-hich  to  w'rite  their  essays. 

The  picture  below  is  the  dam  of  this  bull  calf.  Bead 
the  story  on  this  page  for  full  facts  about  these  two 
animals. 


all  expenses  paid  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  next  fall.  That  is  certainly  worth 


working  for. 


— A.  A- 


GRASS  SILAGE 

Is  grass  silage  equal  in 
value  to  corn  silage? 


feeding 


This  question  cannot  be  answer¬ 
ed  with  a  yes  or  no.  On  the  average, 
and  573.5  lbs.  of  butterfat,  was  in  1937  it  is  probable  that  the  feeding  value 
the  second  prize  winner  as  a  two-year-  of  grass  silage  varies  more  than  com 
old  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  silage.  The  reasons  are  that  the  mois- 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  New  York  ture  content  is  likely  to  vary  widely, 
State  Fair,  and  at  the  New  Jersey  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  grass 
State  Fair.  which  goes  into  the  silo.  If  grass  silage 

The  calf’s  sire  is  McDonald  Farms  is  not  too  high  in  moisture  and  if  it 
Benedict.  250883,  who  is  a  great-grand-  contains  some  legumes,  the  feeding 
son  of  Mixter  Faithful,  one  of  the  value  should  be  approximately  equal  to 
great  Guernsey  cows  who  died  just  a  corn  silage.  Incidentally,  it  is  well  to 
few  weeks  ago.  remember  that  high-quality  grass  and 

Appearing  in  both  sides  of  this  bull  legumes  must  be  used  if  you  expect  to 
calf’s  pedigree  is  Royal  Supreme  good  silage.  There  is  no  magic 

137088,  who  has  eight  advanced  regis-  formula  that  will  make  good  silage  out 
ter  sons  and  39  advanced  register  of  poor  grass, 
daughters,  with  59  records  averaging 
11,684.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  582.4  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

'This  bull  calf  is  one  that  any  breeder 
would  be  glad  to  have,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  who  wins  it  will  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  establishing  a  high-pro- 


—  A.  A  — 


OATS  AND  BARLEY 

Can  I  grow  more  feed  on  an  acre  by 
growing  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley 
rather  than  oats  alone? 

The  chances  are  that  you  can.  How- 
ducing  Guernsey  herd,  you  prefer  to  ever,  you  will  need  to  choose  a  barley 
write  about  one  of  the  other  four  variety  that  will  mature  about  the 
breeds,  you  will  find  the  calves  offered  same  time  as  oats.  In  New  York  State, 
just  as  good.  Alpha  barley  is  usually  recommended- 


“I  have  a  real  dairy  farm,  with  milk  going  to  the  Roch¬ 
ester  market.  And  I  grow  peas,  beans  and  wheat  as  ca  sh 
crops.  I  wish  my  pay  for  these  was  as  sure  and  came  as 
regularly  as  do  my  returns  for  the  milk  I  produce.  In 
Ireland  we  grew  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  other 
crops.  We  always  took  something  to  be  sold  on  market  day, 
but  we  never  had  too  much  cash.  I  have  visited  the  folks  in 
Ireland,  but  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  live  there.” 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


Came  to  America  to  Work  for  5  Years/ 
Wm.  Dempsey  Bought  a  Farm  Instead 


On  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  when  the  British 
regulars  were  marching  toward  Lexington,  they 

'  A  I  had  orders  to  seize  John  Hancock.  Paul  Revere, 
riding  madly,  warned  him  just  in  time.  Hancock  got  away.  His 
Minute  Men  stopped  the  British. 

Later  that  year,  when  Congress  gave  Washington  instruc¬ 
tions  to  destroy  Boston,  Hancock  exclaimed:  “Yes,  burn 
Boston  and  make  John  Hancock  a  beggar,  if  the  public  good 
requires.”  And  sitting  down  he  wrote  to  Washington,  “Although 
I  am  probably  the  largest  property  owner  in  the  city,  /  am 
anxious  that  the  thing  should  be  done  if  it  will  benefit  the 
cause.” 

The  Colonists  never  did  give  Hancock  a  military  rank  in 
Washington’s  army — a  fact  which  he  resented  bitterly — but  he 
swallowed  his  prid^  and  gave  more  than  $100,000.00  of  his 
fortune  to  the  country.  Later  as  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress  he  risked  his  life  for  his  country  when  he  wrote  the 
most  famous  signature  in  America — the  first  and  largest  one  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  when  it  was  all  over, 
he  said  prayerfully:  “Thank  God  ...  I  am  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  man.” 

*  ★  * 

At  every  step  in  his  career,  John  Hancock  lived  the  principle 
that  men  of  common  interests  must  stick  together  or  perish. 
He  followed  the  same  far-seeing  policy  that  has  guided  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  in  their  cooperative  organizations.  The  policy  of 


all  for  one  and  one  for  all.  The  policy  that  is  both  public  spirited 
and  selfish,  for  each  man  benefits  in  exactly  the  same  measure 
that  he  helps  his  neighbors. 

For  as  long  as  single  farmers,  or  small  groups  of  farmers, 
tried  to  go  it  alone,  they  were  overruled  and  dominated  by 
powerful  groups  of  city  milk  dealers,  city  speculators  and  the 
giant  financial  combinations  of  the  city. 

Then  farmers  pooled  their  strength  in  The  Dairymen’s 
League.  Overnight  they  became  a  powerful  economic  and 
political  force.  Overnight  they  were  able  to  operate  their  own 
plants  and  to  find  out  for  themselves  exactly  how  much  it  costs 
to  handle  and  distribute  milk.  The  biggest  club  that  the  dealers 
had  held — the  club  of  unknown  costs — was  suddenly  knocked 
from  their  hands. 

Armed  with  this  information,  and  backed  by  the  growing 
strength  of  other  cooperatives,  the  State  and  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Orders  were  a  natural  outcome.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  perfect.  Of  course,  the  dealers  still  try  to  manipulate  and 
maneuver.  But  farmers  have  their  organizations  . . .  have  proof 
that  they  really  work  .  .  .  and  have  confidence  that  A  LIVING 
PRICE  FOR  MILK  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Soon,  very 
soon,  if  farmers  stick  together,  they  too  will  be  able  to  echo 
John  Hancock’s  words  and  say:  “Thank  God  ...  I  am  a  free 
and  independent  man.” 


Twenty-eight  years  ago,  William  Dempsey,  League  member 
of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  left  th  e  small  farm  that  his  parents  still 
run  in  northern  Ireland,  and  came  to  what  was  called  “the  land 
of  opportunity.” 


“I  intended  to  work  about  five  years  and  then  return  to  Ire¬ 
land,”  he  explains.  But  the  “land  of  opportunity”  proved  more 
of  an  attraction  than  he  had  thought.  For  fifteen  years  he  worked 
on  a  farm,  then:  “Thirteen  years  ago,  I  bought  this  farm  of  324 
acres,”  he  says,  “and  settled  down  in  a  brick  house  that  had  been 
built  125  years  ago.  It  has  electricity.  And  the  Dairymen’s 
League  helps  me  to  get  fair  returns  for  my  milk  so  that  I  can 
buy  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  my  wife  and  nine 
children. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service — Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT.  Auburn.  New  Yorli. 

Fmr  Qola*  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
ror  Odie.  commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 

K. O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat.  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhili  Dairy  Farm,  pAul  ''sterusky. 
For  Sale:  Blood  Tested  Holsteins, 

YOUNG,  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

E.  R.  Fairbank  &  Son,  pZn7‘ syVa'JusV. 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daught¬ 
ers  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pikin'^ '“nN 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carloao  Lots. 

E,  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


TARBELL 

FARMS 


Guernseys 


Accredited 

Negative 

350  head 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE: 

May  Royal's  Hoiliston  130308  105  AR  Daughters  in¬ 
cluding  TARBELL  FARMS  Royal  Lenda  467961  20508.9 
lbs.  Milk,  1109.0  lbs.  Fat,  World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  Yr. 
Old.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  great  sire  for  sale  — 
also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CATHEDRAL  FARMS,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GUERNSEYS 

Because  CATHEDRAL  FARMS  BIGGER  AND  BET¬ 
TER  GUERNSEYS  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  are  leading 
the  Guernsey  world  in  production,  it  does  not  mean 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  bring  into  vour  herd  one 
of  their  bulls. 

If  you  will  buy  your  bull  when  a  calf  and  raise  it 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price. 

Others  have  built  up  great  production  herds  from  a 
small  investment  by  doing  just  that,  whv  don’t  vou? 

Write  soon  or  come  and  see 

FOR  SALE— TWO  PUREBRED  YEARLING  BULLS 
from  long  distance  D.H.I.A.  Dams.  Both  Dams  have 
won  production  record  cup  given  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Ass’n.  Sire’s  seven  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  13,705  lbs.  milk,  747  lbs.  fat.  Also  two  eight 
months  old  heifer  caives. 

H.  C.  TRIPP,  DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK. 


EXCHANGE 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

for  registered  Jersey  heifer,  sixteen  months  old  Red 
Poll  Bull.  Registered.  Exceilent  pedigree.  Also,  twc 
young  male  Red  Poll  registered  calves  about  seven  months 
BOX  514-M,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 


fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking, 
ne  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  froi 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease, 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS, 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


10  Purebred  and  Grade  Jerseys 

YOUNG  COWS  WITH  EXCELLENT  DHIA  RECORDS 
FROM  A  BANGS-FREE  HERD. 

PINE  HILL  FARMS,  WINSLOW,  ME 

CLYDE  AND  WALTER  RUSSELL. 


ABERDEEN -A  NGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

thickset,  short-legged  bulls  from  10  to  17  m 
Registered -Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats,  aw: 
1st  at  1941  Seed  Show.  Seneca  Soybeans. 


Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers. 

OVER  50  HEAD  TO  CHOOSE  FROM.  WONDERFUL 
QUALITY.  ALSO  SOME  SMART  YOUNG  BULLS. 
T.B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

Bennett’s  Point  Farms, 


HORSES 


POULTRY 


OLDFIELDS  FARM 

GALENA,  MARYLAND. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS.  OFFERING 
BREEDING  STOCK  OF  MERIT. 
REQUEST  PAMPHLET. 


65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES.  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  in  foal,  weighing  from  1500 
to  1800  ibs..  mostiy  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Staliion  which  weighs  a  tom 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings.  fliiies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians,  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Stallion 

We  are  consigning  to  the  Oswego  County  Sale, 
Sandy  Creek,  New  York,  on  April  12,  1941.  a 
yearling  SUFFOLK  STALLION.  This  is  a  royally 
bred  colt  offered  at  your  own  price.  Write  for  details. 

MULHOCAWAY  FARM 
Clinton,  New  Jersey 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  tiU 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

4^  API  U  r'RAV  PHONE  H-63.  WEST 

M.  I  ,  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 

SHEEP 

HampsLiipe  Slieep 

Registered,  excellent  type.  Bred  to  a  good  Cornell  bred 
ram  for  early  lambing.  Also  lambs.  Choice  of  flock. 
This  is  the  right  time  and  the  opportunity  to  get 
st^ed  with  Hamps.  FOREST  FARMS,  WEBSTER. 
NEW  YORK,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

SWINE 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS.  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD  MUST  PLEASE. 

C  E.  CASSEL  &  Son,  Hershey,  Penna. 

BERKSHIRES 

Hill  Top  Berkshires  win,  grow  and  pay  with  largo 
litters.  Young  stock  ready  for  sale.  All  vaccinated. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH, 

R.D.  2,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 

PU^E  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

BEST  IN  BLOOD  LINES.  YOUNG  BOARS  AND 
OPEN  GILTS  OF  FALL  FARROW. 

DOUBLE  TREATED  FOR  CHOLERA. 

GLENN  W.  HOLCOMB,  tunnel.^  n’.  y. 

Paul  S.  Durgin,  R-4,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

DOGS 

JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies. 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock.  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  IIIM2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels,  ^br^andon.’^vt!' 

PUPS  AND  KITS  —  Registered 

ST.  BERNARDS  COCKER  SPANIELS  PERSIANS 
$15.00  up  $15.00  up  $8.00  UR 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  SHIP  C.O.D. 

HONEY 

Ur^MK’V.  00  lbs  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat. 

I  J3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor.  $3.30.  28  Ibs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  Ibs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet 

F  W  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND.  85c— 10  POUND,  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  'H.  Coventry,  Rome,  N.  Y 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  —  LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .tS/ca;  n  y. 


quality'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND. BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  •  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  incii  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  AgncuUunst  is  pubUshed  every 
other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  receiv«i  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department.  Box  514.  Ithaca, 
New  York,  11  days  before  publication  data.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues  bill  mailed  at  end 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  BoxH,  Hobart, N.Y. 


THE  WHITE  EGG  FARM 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED  LEGHORN. 
Progeny  Tested — Pullorum  Clean — 24  Years  Breeding. 
COCKERELS. 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY. 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P  Pedigreed  Breeders 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  last  growth  and  hign 
production.  All  breeders  bioodtested  Send  tor 
Folder  and  Prices. 

Box  A. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253.  256.  258.  266. 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 


McLaughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bioodtested  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
B.O.P.  matings.  Pullorum  tested,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

N.  Y.  IT.  S.  Approved. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y, 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  '’Rrc.?fie.d:^‘’pa:' 


New  Hampstiires 

My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Layers 
of  Large  Brown  Eggs,  They  are  very 
Non-Broody.  Fast  Complete  Feathering. 
Big  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


-  PRODUCTION  BRED  PULLORUM 

7imm0r’c  free  white  leghorns,  reds 

frlllilllCI  O  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  satisfaction  GUAKANfEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  cALLUPvtLLE.  n  y 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

frap  nested,  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years..  Free  Catalog, 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA.  N.  Y. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

W  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  W 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean  flock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


27  YEARS  WORK  BREEDING 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  for  Livability,  Production  type.  Large 
Egg  Size  and  Excellent  Egg  Color  and  Quality. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FISHER’S 
Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  40  YEARS  OF  OPER¬ 
ATING  A  BREEDER-HATCHERY.  2,500  LAYERS 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGH 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  ^Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R  P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bo  dine.  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Rice’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

White  Leghorns  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock  »f 
5000  Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  and  New 
.3  Hampshires.  U.  S.  Approved.  Progeny 
test  and  family  test  breeding  program.  Pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  circular. 

GERALD  BOICE, 

Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn.  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test, 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P. —  N.  Y.  U.  S,  CERTIFIED 
LARGE  LAYING  LEG  HORNS  —  HATCH  I  NG  EGGS 

James  E-  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

SEED  POTATOES 


HASTING’S  SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  HOUMA  KATAHDINS,  CHIP¬ 
PEWA,  WARBA,  HEBRONS,  BURBANKS,  BLUE 
VICTOR  AND  OTHERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

Roy  C.  Hastings,  R.  3,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
Inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewas 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural 
from  tuber  unit  grown. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
HOPKINS  SEED  POTATOES^ 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS, 

SELECT  CHIPPEWAS,  one  year  from  certification. 

J.  W.  Hopkins  &  Son,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARMER 

middle  aged,  married,  clean,  honest,  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  MuM  like  farming  and  livestock,  be  a  clean 
milker  and  know  his  business.  Average  of  six  cows  tn 
milk.  General  farming.  Young  stock.  Two  horsw- 
Tractor.  Wife  to  give  exceptional  care  to  milk  ano 
separator  dishes.  Assistants  to  superintendent  on  J 
hillside  farm  in  Otsego  County.  $60-$70  a  month,  n 
room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  Steady  position. 

pleasant  surroundings.  Please  give  complete  details  aboui 

yourself  and  ability.  BOX  514-U,  AMERICAN  AGn 
CULTURIST,  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 

WANTED:  Single  Man  on  FatW 

TO  HELP  OUTSIDE  AND  CAPABLE  OF  ASSISTfNb 
INSIDE  FARMHOUSE.  GIVE  PARTICULARS. 

Box  514-R,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA, _ _ NEW_Y0^ 

WAWTrn.  White  girl  for  general  housework  in 
W  AN  1  tU  •  small  home  in  Summit,  New 
all  modern  equipment,  two  adults,  two  children,  u*. 
laundry  only,  private  room:  experience  preferred. 
not  necessary.  $30.00  start. 

Box  514-S,  American  Agriculturist, 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Babv  Chid 

ff/'^Ouarter ’’j'am '  18:  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I.  15.  29;  ’Z,  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.M 

2nd  Quarter  Aoril*  12  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7,  21:  '/^  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  *nch  for  6  issues  5  ^ 

3rd  Quarter  July  5/  lb"  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13,  27:  ‘A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  [ssues  $2. 

4th  Qulrt^r  October  II,  25^  Nov.  8,  22:  Dec.  6,  20:  %  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.« 
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DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 

PROFIT  from  livestock  in  the  North¬ 
east  revolves  around  two  things: 
Can  livestock  growers  here  compete 
with  other  States  in  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing;  and  is  it  be-, 
ing  done? 

Here  are  some  comparisons  of  costs 
and  returns  on  sheep  in  New  York  and 
Utah,  as  put  out  by  Cornell  University 
in  February,  1941,  issue  of  “Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  No.  123: 


PER  SHEEP 

COSTS  FOR 

A  YEAR 

New  York 

Utah 

Pasture  . 

.  $1.25 

$1.24 

Man  labor  . 

.  1.17 

1.02 

Interest 

.49 

.40 

Shearing 

.18 

.24 

Auto,  Trucking,. 

etc . 

.19 

.48 

$3.28’* 

$3.38* 

*  Please  note  that  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  figures  for  the  variables  of  win¬ 
ter  feed  and  housing,  for  depreciation. 

INCOME  PER  SHEEP  PER  YEAR 


New  York 

Utah 

Lambs  sold  .. 

.  $5.48 

$2.62 

Wool  . 

_  1.82 

2.45 

Manure  ... 

. 76 

.09 

.$8.06 

$5.16 

This  table  is  built  upon  figures  which 
show  that  we  average  to  raise  93  lambs 
per  hundred  ewes,  where  Utah  raises 
69;  that  our  lambs  bring  $8.79  per  cwt. 
against  Utah’s  $7.66;  and  that  our 
average  marketing  weight  is  79  lbs.  to 
Utah’s  66  lbs. 

In  other  surveys,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  average  sheep  in  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  gets  46  lbs.  of  concen¬ 
trates,  470  lbs.  of  hay,  and  170  lbs.  of 
other  roughages  for  its  winter  feed. 
This  feed  cost  can  be  easily  figured  at 
prevailing  prices  of  hay  and  grain  for 
any  year,  even  if  you  want  to  feed 


toent^ 


Cattle  Sales 

April  3  Annual  Spring  Holstein  Sale,  Michigan 
Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n.,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

April  9  128th  Eariville  Sale.  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

April  14  Louis  Merryman’s  34th  Semi-annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale.  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Timonium,  Maryland. 

The  Third  Capitol  Holstein  Sale.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Frederick  County  Guernsey  Sale,  Frederick 
Fair  Grounds,  Frederick,  Md. 

Guernsey  Dispersal,  Montcalm  Farm  Herd, 
Estate  F.  B.  Foster.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 
Connecticut  State  Guernsey  Saie,  Durham 
Fail  Grounds,  Durham,  Conn. 

Eastern  Ohio  Guernsey  Consignment  Sale. 
Fair  Grounds.  Canfield,  Ohio. 

New  England  Club  Invitation  Ayrshire  Saie. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ohio  State  Holstein  Sale,  Wooster.  Ohio. 
Eastern  States  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  Auction,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Combination  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  j. 

Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
The  Eastern  Guernsey  Saie,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Royal  Ayrshire  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Coventry  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton. 
N.  J. 

I  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale. 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

National  Jersey  Sale.  Far  Hills,  N.  J, 


Apr.  14-15 

April  17 

April  21 

April  23 

Apr.  24 

May  5 

May  7-8 
May  12 

May  12 
May  12 
May  13 
May  13 
May  15 
May  15 

May  31,  194 

June  2 

June  6 

Apr.  10-12 
Apr.  19 
May  14 
May  14 


May  18 
Jane  12-13 


iont  14 

JHnt  19 

June  23-26 

July  22-25 


Coming  Events 

loth  Rhode  Island  Baby  Chick  Show,  Gov- 
errtor  Dyer  Market  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Connecticut  Beekeepers’  Ass’n.  Meeting, 
State  Capitol,  Hartford. 

Annual  Meeting  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

Grange  Sunday  at  Storrs.  Conn. 

Business  Management  Conference,  North- 
eastern  Egg  and  Poultry  Cooperatives, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Ass’n..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

36th  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Dairy 
Science  Ass’n.,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Burlington,  Vt. 

25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Convention,  Municipal  Audi- 


100  lbs.  or  more  of  grairij^  per  ewe  per 
year,  and  of  course  Utah  sheep  have 
to  have  some  feed  through  the  winter. 
The  cost  of  housing  through  the  winter 
in  the  Northeast  varies  all  the  way 
from  a  tight,  high-costing  dairy  barn 
to  a  new  galvanized  iron  shed,  or  even 
old  unused  sheds  which  in  any  case 
can  be  put  up  at  a  cost  of  around  $1 
per  ewe  and  will  last  for  years.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  these  latter  airy,  more  or  less 
open  sheds  are  the  best. 

Good  management  on  any  farm  in 
any  county,  in  the  Northeast  or  in 
Utah,  is  still  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.  As  T.  E.  LaMont  says  in  this  sur¬ 
vey,  “The  farmer  who  obtained  more 
than  100  lambs  per  hundred  ewes,  and 
who  had  a  low  feed  cost,  through  feed¬ 
ing  moderate  amounts  of  inexpensive 
roughage  and  grain,  made  good  returns 
on  sheep  in  1939.” 

4!  4=  * 

Tom  and  Bob  McTarnaghan,  two  of 
our  better  Genesee  County  farmers, 
bought  a  few  choice  beef  calves  a  year 
ago  on  November  1st,  even  though  they 
were  entirely  inexperienced  in  cattle 
feeding.  These  calves  weighed  420  lbs. 
and  cost  11c  a  lb.  They  were  roughed 
through  last  winter  on  practically  no 
grain — just  good,  alfalfa  hay,  were 
turned  on  grass  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  again  fed  no  grain  until 

brought  to  a  nearby  home  pasture 
November  1st.  "They  were  fed  on  this 
pasture  until  December  1st,  when  they 
were  getting  about  10  lbs.  of  grain  a 
day.  They  were  then  brought  into  an 
open  shed  feed  lot,  and  consumed 

about  20  lbs.  of  grain  a  day  from  De¬ 

cember  1st  until  March  10th,  when 
they  were  marketed  here  in  Buffalo  at 
$11.75  a  cwt.  Their  sold  weight  was 
1098  lbs.  It  doesn’t  take  a  very  sharp 
pencil  to  figure  out  plenty  of  profit  on 
that  operation,  either.  'Tom  and  Bob 
should  be  congratulated ;  these  cattle 
topped  the  Buffalo  market. 


Livestock,  and  livestock  men  of  New 
York  State  have  lost  Loren  Reed 
through  death.  Loren  was  a  man  who 
loved  animals,  knew  them,  understood 
them  and  was  loved  by  them  as  well 
as  by  his  fellow  men. 

—  A.  A — 

Mixter  Faitlifiil  Is  Doad 

Guernsey  breeders  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  record  of  Mixter  Faithful, 
one  of  the  great  cows  of  the  Guernsey 
breed.  She  died  on  February  19  at  Em- 
madine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.,  at  the  age  of  22  years. 

As  a  two-year-old  she  made  a  world’s 
record  for  her  class  of  12,062.9  lbs.  of 
milk  and  744.7  "lbs.  of  butterfat.  As  an 
aged  cow,  she  won  first  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Shbw  in  1925,  and  was 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Sesqu'centen- 
nial  in  1926.  One  of  her  sons.  May 
Royal’s  Majesty,  was  the  sire  of  63 
Advanced  Register  daughters.  Another 
son,  Mixter  Hardwick,  was  the  sire  of 
89  Advanced  Register  daughters. 

This  famous  old  cow  has  over  4,000 
descendants. 

—  A.  A  — 

Steuben  Ranks  High  As 
Dairy  County 

Although  outnumbered  in  cow  popu¬ 
lation  by  .  twelve  other  counties,  Steu¬ 
ben  scores  high  among  the  political 
sub-divisions  of  the  Empire  State  in 
the  matter  of  herd  improvement. 

It  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  co¬ 
operative  bull  associations,  a  means 
by  which  bulls  can  be  kept  in  service 
until  the  heifers  have  come  into  milk, 
to  be  compared  to  their  dams,  and  in 
that  way  determine  the  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  transmitted  by  the  sire. 

With  a  total ,  of  sixty-four,  Steuben 
ranks  third  in  the  number  of  bulls 
proven  for  the  quality  of  their  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  excellence  of  the  local  cattle  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Steuben 
places  third  in  the  number  of  Honor 


Roll  herds,  the  qualification  for  which 
is  an  annual  production  of  at  least 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
all  cows  in  the  milking  herd.  In  the 
past  year,  sixty-one  herds  have  equal¬ 
led  or  exceeded  that  yield. 

Only  three  New  York  counties  have 
more  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tions,  of  which  Steuben  has  six,  with 
a  membership  of  one  hundred  seventy- 
seven  herds  and  3168  milking  cows. 

These  various  means  of  herd  im¬ 
provement,  a  major  item  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Steuben  County  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau,  are  directed  by  Lynn  Bookhout,  as¬ 
sistant  agent,  the  farm  bureau  dairy 
committee  of  which  Ed  Wetmiller  of 
Cohocton  is  the  current  chairman,  and 
by  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
supervisors  Lisle  Hopkins,  Frank  Car- 
roll,  John  Higgins,  George  Arnold, 
Gordon  Norwood  and  Robert  Drake. 

— BiZZ  Stempfle. 

— A.  A — 

Eariville  Sale  Reisults 

At  the  Eariville  Sale  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  on  March  12,  under  the 
management  of  R.  Austin  Backus,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  head  were  offer¬ 
ed  and  sold  as  follows: 

20  heifer  calves  averaged  $26.30. 

5  yearling  heifers  averaged  $61.00. 

7  bulls  averaged  $117.00. 

87  cows  averaged  $161.70. 

Of  this  last  group,  18  head  sold  above 
$175.00  each.  Their  average  was 
$202.75.  The  top  cow  sold  at  $305.00. 

The  128th  in  this  series  of  Holstein 
Sales  occurs  on  April  9  in  the  Eariville 
Sale  pavilion. — John  R.  Parsons. 

—  A.  A  — 

A  Holstein  Record 

The  Holstein  herd  owned  by  John 
Holser  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  made  an  all- 
time  record  in  New  York  State  for  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  on  Herd  Improvement  Reg¬ 
istry  tests  in  Class  C.  Herds  in  this 
class  are  milked  twice  a  day,  and  the 
Holser  herd  averaged  537.6  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  per  cow. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  only 
five  herds  in  the  country  have  made 
better  records  in  this  classification.  'The 
record  is  %  better  than  the  average 
of  all  Holsteins  on  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  tests  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  production  is  more  'than  three 
times  that  of  the  average  herd  in  the 
country. 

—  A^A  — 

Kill  Grabs 

Derris  powder  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  in  killing  grubs  which  frequently 
appear  on  cows’  backs  during  spring 
months.  The  powder  should  contain  at 
least  1  per  cent  rotenone  and  should 
be  finely  ground.  About  2  ounces  of 
powder  per  cow  is  applied  along  the 
back  and  rubbed  in  thoroughly.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  about  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  days.  Treat  all  animals  over 
six  months  old. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  mix  1  lb.  of 
derris  powder,  1  gal.  of  water,  and  2 
oz,  of  soap,  and  rub  it  briskly  into  the 
hair. 


trophe  if  American  Agriculturist 
hadn’t  come  yesterday.” 


FPS^POWER 


5PEED  OP  a'^FAST  ball"  often 
TOPS  lOOiMILES  AN  HOUR/ 

SIGNAL  FOfLFULL  Power.’ 
TRY 


PUTS  MUSCLE 
IN  Your  MoToRl 


FRE  E  \  New  Booklet 


HOW  ro  BUiLO  with 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


Do  the  work  yourself,  with  simple 
tools.  Use  ANY  plan.  FREE  booklet 
tells  how  to  build  better,  cheaper, 
more  durable  buildings  with  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  (Zinc-coated)  SHEETS  for 
roofs,  walls,  etc.  Describe  buildings 
(kind,  size)  you  expect  to  build  this 
year  and  we  will  also  send  you 

ONE  OF  THESE  PLANS  FREE 

Check  plan  wanted. 
Shelter  Write  address  in  mar- 
Brooder  gin  of  ad,  and  return. 
House  or  give  full  details  on 
Machine  postcard.  DO  IT 
Shed  TODAY! 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

OepL  36,  SO  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PREPARE^ with  KOROK 


Install  a  famous  CRAINE  Korok 
silo  now.  No  mortar,  acidproof ! 
New'  24-Square  Door  System — 
with  25%  more  hoops  at  no  extra 
cost! 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this  great 
silo,  and  present  low  direct  fac¬ 
tory  prices.  Drop  postal  to 

CRAINE.  Inc. 

351  Pine  St. _ Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE"i!tr  SILOS 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR¬ 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


NORTHEAST  MARKETS  for 
NORTHEAST  PRODUCERS 

CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga.  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certified)  Katahdin,  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 


Registered-Certified  Victory  Oats 

Purity  99.95%  —  Germination  99% 

A  heavy  white  oat  weighing  40  lbs.  measured  bushel. 
Second  crop  from  foundation  seed  imported  from  Svalof 
Experiment  Station,  Sweden. 

PRICE:  51.00  per  bu. ;  50  bu.  or  over,  $.90  per  bu. 

ALSO  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

LEAVITT  FARMS,  GABRIELS,  N.  Y. 


29-3  CORN 

Cornell  11,  Westbranch  Sweepstakes  Com;  Seneca. 
Cayuga,  Manchu  Soybeans:  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple's  Yellow  Sweet  Corn;  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS.  LUDLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE; 

Certified  Wisconsin  No,  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%.  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son, 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Choice  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa. 

Also  Wheat  and  Oat  Straw. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON,  HOLCOMB,  N.  Y. 
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•  ^  Kvelyn  Asay,  4-H  Club  member,  raised  “Sargo”  who  was  the  Grand  Cham- 

wdl  ^V  pion  Steer  at  the  1940  International  Liivestock  -Exposition.  He  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.,  and  with  Mfss  Asay  in 
charge,  has  started  on  a  ten-month,  20_,000-mile  tour  to  be  shown  to  millions  of 
4-H  Club  members.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  livestock  raisers. 


¥iik. 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Pt^^CISIOTI  faj.jfn  equipment  use  ma¬ 
chines  to  get  accuracy  down  to  one-mil¬ 
lionth  of  an  inch.  How  big  is  one- 
millionth  of  an  inch?  To  find  out,  take  a 
government  post  card  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch  thick,  slice  it  into  10  equal  slices, 
then  slice  one  of  the  pieces  into  100  equal 
slices.  If  you  can  do  it,  each  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  pieces  will  be  one-millionth  of  an 
inch  thick. 


C  l  Under  average  conditions,  you 
OccClo  gg{-  better  crops  by  treating 

seeds  of  all  varieties.  Regardless  of  the 
crop  you  grow,  you  will  find  important 
information  on  seed  treatment  in  some 
seed-treating  leaflets  published  by 
BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  INC.,  Du  Pont 
Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Drop 
them  a  post  card,  tell  them  what  crops 
you  grow,  and  ask  for  information. 


D  •!  I*  A  penny  post  card  to  the 
DUliaing  PORTLAND  CEMENT  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Dept.  K-30-1,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  will  bring  you  the 
book  “Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Build¬ 
ings.”  No  building  is  better  than  its 
foundation.  Get  this  booklet,  and  build 
a  good  one. 

*  4: 

Tiy/>c  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND 

1  ires  rubber  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  have 
announced  the  Hydro-Tire  which  can  be 
inflated  100  per  cent  with  water.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  weight  and  volume  of  water, 
as  previously  it  has  only  been  possible  to 


inflate  a  tire  with  water  to  about  65  per 
cent  of  its  capacity.  The  advantages  are 
greater  traction,  less  bounce,  reduction  of 
side-wall  buckle  breaks,  and  less  atten¬ 
tion,  because  water  w’ill  not  diffuse 
through  rubber  as  will  air.  These  tires 
are  still  in  the  development  stage  and  as 
yet  are.  not  available  to  the  public. 

*  *  * 


Pl/lhc  farm  buildings  are  built 

I  tUflo  once  in  a  lifetime.  How  often 


have  you  heard  a  man  say,  “If  I  could 
build  another  barn,  I  would  correct  some 
previous  errors”?  These  mistakes  can 
be  avoided  by  careful  planning  before 
building.  Send  for  “Greater  Farm  Profits 
From  Better  Farm  Buildings”  from  the 
WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO.,  2135 


First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


*  » 


* 


Flower  Seeds 
1  (uu/cf  lyetrud  western 


NORTH- 
YEAST 

CO.,  Dept.  S-AA3-15-41,  1750  N.  Ashland 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  “We  believe  you  will 
start  using  Maca  Yeast  eventually,  but 
we  think  you  should  learn  about  it  right 
now.”  Therefore,  the  company  is  offer¬ 
ing  an  excellent  selection  of  bulbs  and 
flower  seeds  to  any  subscriber  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  who  sends  10c  and 
three  Maca  Yeast  wrappers.  You  will 
find  a  convenient  coupon  for  ordering  on 
page  25  of  the  March  15  issue.  This  offer 
expires  April  30. 


*  ♦  ♦ 

^  A  big  book  of  quilting  patterns 

^OlllS  costs  only  10c.  It  is  offered  by 
LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO., 
Dept.  D-11,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


♦  ♦  * 

I  “Harvesting  the  Farm  Wool 
fr  001  Crop”  is  the  name  of  a  booklet 
available  from  the  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO.,  Dept.  2,  5600  Roosevelt  Rd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

*  *  * 


A  common  misconception  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  are  added  to  the  price  the 
consumer  pays.  On  the  contrary,  with¬ 
out  advertising  the  cost  of  most  products 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  what  it  now  is. 
Here  is  the  answer  to  this  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction.  Building  up  a  volume  in  any 
business  cuts  costs  by  cheapening  most 
of  the  processes  required  for  manufactur¬ 
ing.  How  can  a  complicated,  efficient 
machine  like  an  automobile  be  built  and 
sold  at  current  prices?  Volume  is  the 
answer,  and  volume  depends  on  adver¬ 
tising. 


I 

Chick  Brooding  Hints 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER. 


Chicks  grown  by  artificial  meth¬ 
ods  can  become  as  good  pullets  as 
those  raised  by  mother  hen  in  the 
natural  way.  They  are  grown  more  eco¬ 
nomically  and  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  could  ever  be  reached  by  nature’s 
method.  However,  it  seems  to  be  true 

that  the  less  arti¬ 
ficial  the  method 
and  the  more  close¬ 
ly  the  old  hen’s 
way  is  imitated, 
the  better  the  pul¬ 
lets  will  be. 

Mother  hen  sel¬ 
dom  broods  more 
than  a  dozen 
chicks.  The  small¬ 
er  the  number  in 
the  brooder  house, 
the  better  the 
quality  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  and  the  fewer 
their  bad  habits. 
Three  hundred 
chicks  in  one  lot  is 
the  limit.  Ask  the 
man  who  has  been 
keeping  poultry  successfully  for  years. 

Mother  hen  is  not  frightened  if  the 
chicks’  feet  get  pink  with  cold.  She 
leads  her  little  brood  across  the  barn¬ 
yard  in  the  frosty  early  morning.  She 
is  toughening  them  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  to  plenty  of  fresh  air.  No 
pampering  of  her  chicks  in  a  stuffy, 
overheated  room.  Your  chicks,  too, 
should  be  out-of-doors  before  they  are 
a  week  old,  even  if  you  must  sweep 
the  snow  away  for  them  on  the  pro¬ 
tected  side  of  the  house. 

Mother  hen’s  chicks  will  never  be 
really  chilled.  Her  fire  never  goes 
out.  Frequently  she  pauses  while  she 
“gathers  her  chicks  under  her  wings.” 
Their  heads  may  be  peeping  out,  but 
their  backs  are  snuggled  against  moth¬ 
er’s  warm  body.  Cold  broodfer  stoves 
are  much  more  serious  tb  ■  n  most  peo¬ 
ple  realize.  The  evil  effects  do  not 
appear  until  after  the  operator  has 
forgotten  the  cause.  One  reason  for 
my  own  preference  for  electric  brood¬ 
ers  is  that  they  come  closest  to  giving 
the  chicks  natural  conditions. 

Improving  On  Nature 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
foods  and  disease  prevention,  I  believe 
modern  methods  are  miles  ahead  of 
the  old  hen.  Her  chicks’  ration  cer¬ 
tainly  had  variety:  but  for  results  in 
rate  of  growth  and  health  of  the 
chicks,  it  could  not  compare  with 
modern  chick  rations.  In  the  human 
family,  did  you  ever  notice  how  little 
the  babies  of  today  cry  and  howl  with 
colic  compared  with  the  babies  when 
you  and  I  were  young  ?  I  am  told 
that  this  is  because  modem  babies  are 
better  fed,  thanks  to  the  modern  science 
of  nutrition.  Certainly  the  same  is 
true  of  baby  chicks. 

Mother  hen  knows  not  a  thing  about 
sanitation.  Body  lice  may  crawl  from 


her  body  onto  the  chicks.  Do  you  re¬ 
call  the  days  when  we  greased  the 
chicks’  heads  with  lard,  to  kill  the  lice  ? 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  gape  worm 
also.  They  went  out  H'hen  artificial 
brooding  came  in,  and  now  pullorum 
disease,  that  used  to  kill  off  entire 
broods  of  chicks  regularly,  is  on  the 
way  out  too.  Mother  hen  took  her 
brood  all  over  the  place.  The  yard 
where  the  other  hens  were  probably 
spreading'  coccidiosis  and  worm  eggs, 
the  manure  pile,  the  barnyard  —  it  was 
all  the  same  to  her.  No  wonder  that 
in  the  pioneer  days  infant  mortality 
was  high  in  the  human  family  and 
chick  mortality  high  in  the  poultry 
family. 

The  moral  of  this  discussion  is:  Let 
us  go  modern  in  matters  of  sanitation 
and  nutrition  for  our  chicks,  but  let  us 
avoid  too  much  of  the  artificial  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  size  of  the  chick  flock. 

*  *  *  , 

€hiok$$  From  lions  versus 

rhioks  From  Pullets 

HE  OHIO  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster  found  that  pullets  hatch¬ 
ed  from  old  hens  lived  better  than  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  from  pullets.  Several 
other  tests  have  been  made,  and  all 
have  sho'wn  the  same  results.  One  of 
the  most  frequently-repeated  recom¬ 
mendations  now  made  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  pullet  mortality  in  the  laying 
house  is  to  purchase  only  chicks  that 
come  from  hens  in  their  cecond  year 
or  later.  It  is  a  good  and  sound 
recommendation,  but  it  is  badly  mis¬ 
understood. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  poultry- 
men,  someone  asked,  “Isn’t  it  true  that 
chicks  from  old  hens  are  stronger  than 
the  ones  from  pullets?”  The  answer 
to  that  question  is,  “No.”  At  least, 
anyone  would  find  it  very  difficult,  and 
probably  impossible,  to  prove  that 
chicks  produced  this  season  by  a  group 
of  yearling  hens  are  “any  better  than 
the  chicks  produced  last  year  by  that 
same  group'  when  they  were  pullets. 

The  age  of  the  mother  doesn’t  have 
much  to  do*  -with  the  quality  of  her 
offspring.  Professor  Botsford  of  the 
Cornell  Poultry  Department  once  pur¬ 
chased  chicks  from  a  nearby  farm. 
Half  were  from  old  hens,  half  from 
pullets.  He  raised  almost  exactly  a 
hundred  pullets  from  each  group.  In 
the  laying  house  he  had  them  in  sep¬ 
arate  pens,  and  kept  complete  records 
of  feed  used,  eggs  laid,  and  deaths  for 
each  lot.  There  was  not  enough  differ¬ 
ence  to  talk  about.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  plenty  of  similar  ex¬ 
periences  to  prove  that  a  hen  produces 
as  good  chicks,  as  “strong”  chicks, 
when  she  is  a  pullet  as  she  does  when 
she  is  older. 

Now  someone  is  going  to  say,  “But 
you  just  said  that  chicks  from  old  hens 
(^Continued  on  Page  19) 


L.  E.  Weaver 


*‘Three  more  pies,  a  couple  of  cakes,  and  some  doughnuts,  and  I  think  this 
job  will  be  light  enough  to  tow  in!” 


\ 

1 
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Poultry  Research  Needed 


B3;  J.  G.  HUTTAR. 


Do  YOU  know  of  anyone  who  has 
the  answers  to  these  questions? 
Shall  I  hopper  feed  both  scratch 
grain  and  smash?  Will  it  sdVe  money? 
Do  the  hens  do  just  as  well  or  better? 
Are  there  any  disadvantages? 

The  markets  usually  will  pay  more 
for  a  full-grown,  broad-breasted  turkey 

which  dresses  10 
or  12  lbs.  than  one 
weighing  18  or  20 
lbs.,  but  how  can 
I  grow  one  of  that 
size  economically? 

What  effect  has 
the  use  of  electric 
lights  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  mor¬ 
tality  of  well-bred 
hens?  How  much 
light  is  best  ? 
When  shall  we  use 
it? 

What  is  the 
cheapest  way  to 
cool  eggs  in  order 
to  maintain  high 
quality?  How  much  moisture  do  they 
need?  How  is  this  best  supplied  at 
little  expense  ? 

When  should  I  buy  sexed  chicks  and 
when  not  ?  Does  capon  production  pay  ? 
If  so,  which  breeds?  How  should  they 
be  raised  ? 


J.  C.  Huttar 


Can  J  cut  my  feed  bills  much  with 
a  good  grass  pasture  ?  How  shall  I  seed 
such  a  pasture?  Will  the  pullets  and 
turkeys  be  healthier? 

Which  poultry  diseases  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  or  eliminated  by  breeding  ? 
How? 

How  can  thin  shelled  eggs  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  summer  and  fall? 

You  know,  I  could  go  on  like  this 
for  a  long  time  because  I  learn  every 
day  that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
do  not  know  which  are  mighty  impor¬ 
tant  in  making  money  with  chickens. 

The  Answers  Can  Be  Found 

Where  should  a  poultry  keeper  look 
for  the  answers  to  these  questions?  To 
the  public  institutions  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  for  this  purpose;  namely,  the 
State  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  prosperity  on  poultry 
farms  has  gone  up  or  down  along  with 
the  research  that  has  been  done.  The 
Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  has  in 
the  past  made  a  lot  of  important  dis¬ 
coveries. 

How  could  we  get  fall  and  winter 
eggs  without  the  codliver  oil  research 
and  the  artificial  light  research? 

How  could  we  get  such  high  hatch- 
ability  from  winter  breeders  or  raise 


I  DARE  YOU! 

I  AM  NOT  an  astrologer.  I  don’t  believe 
if  you  are  born  in  January  you  are 
necessarily  fired  with  AMBITION.  Nor  do 
•  I  believe  if  you  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
February  that  INTEGRITY  is  your  card¬ 
inal  virtue.  But  I  do  believe,  as  we  follow 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  that  with  a  high 
purpose  and  a  grim  determination  we  can 
put  into  our  lives  the  qualities  represent¬ 
ed  by  these  signs. 


AQUARIUS  stands  for  INTEGRITY. 
Astrologers  say  that  Aquarian  individuals 
are  determined,  patient,  and  faithful. 
They  are  persons  who  can  be  depended 
upon.  At  their  highest  they  have  a  great 
love  for  all  humanitarian  undertakings. 
Because  of  their  integrity  they  succeed  in 
life  where  others  fail. 

Regardless  of  our  birth  months,  we 
want  this  Aquarius  quality  of  INTEG¬ 
RITY  in  our  own  lives.  Our  Aquarius 
Link  challenges  us  to  outline  a  program 
and  then  honestly  endeavor  to  follow  it. 

What  really  do  we  mean  by  integrity? 

In  my  Latin  dictionary  there  used  to  be 
a  word— “Integer.”  It  meant  “whole”  — 
“entire.” 

We  sing  a  song  in  church  that  has  a 
Latin  name — “Integef  Vitae.”  It  means, 
“Whole,  complete  Life.” 

INTEGRITY  means  honesty  on  all  four 
sides  of  our  checker.  A  man  of  INTEG¬ 
RITY  dare  not  slight  a  single  side.  If  he 
does,  he  hasn’t  Integrity  because  a  man 
can’t  be  honest  or  complete'  unless  he 
makes  the  most  of  all  four— Stand  Tall, 
Think  Tall,  Smile  Tall,  Live  Tall. 

♦  ♦  * 

Let’s  put  INTEGRITY  to  a  test. 

Take  Health,  for  instance.  Are  you 
honest  about  Health?  You  say  you  are 
feeling  fine  today;  that  your  last  physical 
exam  showed  you  were  in  good  condition. 
So  now  maybe  you  have  begun  to  neglect 
your  daily  setting  up  exercise.  You  are 
careless  about  your  mile-a-day  walk. 
Your  meals  are  not  so  well  balanced  as 
they  might  be.  Down  deep  in  your  heart 


you  know  that  eventually  a  careless 
health  program  will  bring  disaster  .  .  .  but 
if  you  have  INTEGRITY  you  won’t  allow 
a  weak  health  link  in  your  chain.  INTEG¬ 
RITY  SAYS:  ^ 

Make  an  honest  effort  to  exercise  daily; 
to  balance  your  diet;  to  secure  sufficient 
sleep. 

Then  there  is  your  Mind.  You  are 
through  school,  but  INTEGRITY  says 
you  cannot  stop  growing  mentally,  and 
gives  you  a  program  to  study  more  in  the 
field  of  your  activities ;  to  read  the  mag¬ 
azines  that  best  develop  your  mind ;  to 
select  worth  while  books ;  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  increase  your  vocabu¬ 
lary;  to  do  your  job  more  efficiently.  Have 
we  Mental  Integrity  that  thinks  through 
problems  without  jumping  at  conclusions 
because  so-and-so  thinks  that  way? 

There  is  a  lot  about  Personality  that 
can  be  improved  if  you  take  counsel  with 
^INTEGRITY.  Doesn’t  INTEGRITY  say, 
“Make  more  friends;  enlarge  your  circle 
oY  worth  while  people;  broaden  your  hor¬ 
izon?”  If  we  pay  little  attention  to  our 
Personality,  we  give  ourselves  a  dishonest 
deal  and  weaken  the  INTEGRITY  link 
of  our  chain.  Smile  Tall. 

Are  we  developing  our  Spiritual  side 
by  regular  church  attendance?  By  taking 
some  part  in  its  activities?  And,  best  of 
all,  by  living  our  Religion  seven  days  a 
week? 

INTEGRITY  says  that  it  is  really  up  to 
each  individual  to  develop  the  four  sides 
of  his  life.  Henley’s  verse  constantly 
comes  to  my  mind : 

“It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate : 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 


Four  Ways  to  Develop  Integrity 

1.  Associate  only  with  upright,  honest 

men  and  women.  Keep  away  from  the 
dishonest.  Check  here  □ 

2.  Read  biographies  of  men  and  wom¬ 

en  whose  INTEGRITY  has  never  been 
questioned,  Check  here  □ 

3.  Analyze  your  own  day  every  day, 
for  your  weak  points.  Pray  over  them 
and  definitely  resolve  to  keep  away 
from  weakness  in  the  future. 

Check  here  □ 

4.  Be  a  leader  of  others  in  some  char¬ 
acter-building  project  where  example 
counts  and  where  you  cannot  afford  to 
let  your  INTEGRITY  be  weakened. 

Check  here  □ 

AMBITION  without  INTEGRITY  gets 
us  nowhere.  These  two  attributes,  AM¬ 
BITION  AND  INTEGRITY,  can  make  a 
profound  impression  on  your  life. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman^  Ralston  Purina  Company 


winter  chicks  without  the  vitamin  G 
research  and  the  codliver  oil  research? 

How  could^  we  produce  3-lb.  broilers 
in  10  weeks  without  the  breeding  and 
feeding  research  of  the  last  15  years? 

How  could  we  raise  ^battery  birds 
free  of  slipped  tendons  without  the 
manganese  research? 

I  could  go  on  along  this  track  for  a 
long  time,  too,  but  I  won’t  because  I 
think  you  get  my  idea. 

I  visit  a  lot  of  poultry  fanns  every 
year  and  probably  talk  with  at  least  a 
thousand  poultrymen.  I  have  seen  egg 
quality  improve  on  New  York  State 
farms  from  the  place  where  market 
buyers  discounted  New  York  eggs  to 
where  they  often  command  the  highest 
premium.  I  have  seen  mortality  rates 
go  up  from  5  to  50  per  cent  in  many 
poultry  fiocks. 

The  questions  I  asked  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  story  can  be  answered  if 
the  men  at  the  Colleges  have  the  tools 
to  work  with.  Most  of  the  poultry 
houses  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  were  built  in  1912,  when 
an  old  20  x  120  ft.  poultry  house  was 
cut  into  six  parts  and  moved  to  the 
present  location.  No  buildings  have 
been  added  since  1925,  and  this  spring 
chickens  at  the  Poultry  Department 
will  be  raised  on  the  same  range  for  the 
third  year  because  there  is  no  other 
range  available.  No  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  land  or  men  are  available  at 
Cornell  for  research  on  turkey  prob¬ 
lems. 

Poultry  is  second  in  importance  to 
cows  as  an  income  producer  to  New 
York  State  farmers.  Because  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  profit  in  egg  and  poultry  meat 
production  are  not  as  good  as  they 
used  to  be,  poultrymen  are  going  to 
need  the  answers  to  their  problems 
even  more  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

To  provide  better  equipment  for  re¬ 
search,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  by 
Assemblyman  Rapp  of  Genesefe  County 
and  Senator  Hammond  of  Chemung 
County.  This  bill  provides  a  state  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $95,000  to  build,  equip 
and  maintain  a  better  chicken  and  tur¬ 
key  experimental  farm  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture. 

—  A.A  — 

Start  New  Live  Poultry 
Terminal 

\ 

^’oultrymen  and  officials  of  both  the 
New  York  State  and  the  New  York 
City  Market  Departments  believe  that 
the  new  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  when 
completed,  will  tend  to  reduce  rack¬ 
eteering  and  bring  more  money  to  pro- 
ducen^s. 

There  has  been  talk  of  such  a 
terminal  for  years,  and  on  March  14, 
following  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  at  53rd  Avenue  and  11th  Street, 
Long  Island  City.  The  market  will 
cost  half  a  million  dollars;  was  made 
possible  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  approved  by  New  York  City 
authorities;  and  will  operate  under  the 
supervision  of  the  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1940  the  consumption  of  live 
poultry  in  New  York  City  totaled 
126,000,000  lbs. 

—  A.A  — 

Records  Show  Factors  That 

Determine  Poultry  Profits 

Pertinent  points  on  successful  finan¬ 
cial  operation  of  poultry  farms  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  summary  of  business  rec¬ 
ords  of  twenty-five  Massachusetts  poul¬ 
trymen  by  Prof.  Roy  E.  Moser,  Exten¬ 
sion  Farm  Management  Economist  at 
Massachusetts  State  College.  These 
farms  averaged  to  make  a  labor  in¬ 
come  of  $1,048  for  the  year.  The  five 
most  successful  averaged  $2,676,  while 
five  others  made  no  money  for  the 
year’s  operations. 

{Continued  on  Page  18) 
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QUALITY  BACKGROUND 


'•  Quahly  eggs  always  bring  lop  prices. 
Folks  want  them.  A  few  cents  more  a 
dozen  means  a  whale  of  a  big  increase 
in  profits.  Kerr  Chicks  for  33  years  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  production  of  quality 
eggs.  You  want  layers,  not  loafers,  in 
your  flock.  Every  Kerr  breeder— there  are 
9000  on  the  Kerr  farm  —  tested  annually 
for  B.  W.  D.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Seek  bigger  profits  this  year 
with  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  Send  for  FREE 
literature  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

TherPs  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury: 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.;  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


PICTORIAL  CATALOG 

TELLS  STORY  of  Largest  RED 
Breeding  Farm  in  N.  Y. 

100%  Pullomm  CHean  for  3  years.  No 
Douglaston  Western  N.  T.  Contest 

averages:  13  bird  pen _ 233.3  eggs; 

20  bird  pen _ 227.1  eggs. 

(Compare  with  general  contest 
average  194  eggs.)  Write  for 
Catalog — prices.  Sexed  Chicks 
available.  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm.  R.D.  I,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  Scott,  R.  2,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN 


BROOlUXDE  LEGHORNS 

BABY  PTJIiLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  N.  Hampsbires, 
B.  &  W.  -Rocks,  Sexed  or  un- 
sexcd.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville. 


N.  J. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  large¬ 
ly  depends  upon  proper  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  Readers  are  warned  to  exer¬ 
cise  every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs.  Drinking  water  often 
becomes  infected  with  disease  germs 
and  may  spread  disease  through  your 
entire  fiock  and  cause  the  loss^  of  half 
or  two-thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are 
aware.  Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half 
your  chicks.  Use  preventive  methods. 
Give  Walko  •  Tablets  in  all  drinking 
water  from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell  and  you  won’t  lose  one  where 
you  have  lost  dozens. 


Remarkable  Success  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  reme¬ 
dies  and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a 
last  resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I 
used  two  50c  boxes,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  were  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water 
from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depepd  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets 
entirely  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  them  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest,  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  havo  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  Chick  advertisers  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to  you. 
vour  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 
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eXTRA-Pnfit 


CHiClB^ULUTS 

•■■■*-  DAV'OUD  AMP  STARTED 


CHOICE  of  MORE  EGG  AUCTION 
MEMBERS  than  ANY  OTHER  CHICKS 

The  HIGHEST  AVERAGE  EGG  PROFITS  are  made  by  the 
members  of  EGG  AUCTIONS.  More  eggs  are  sold  at  Eastern  Egg 
Auctions  from  Wene  Chicks  than  from  any  others.  That’s  because 
WENE  stock  lays  so  many  fancy,  premium  quality  eggs.  So  even 
if  you  have  only  a  small  backyard  flock  for  your  own  family’s  needs, 
you  would  still  benefit  by  WENE  chick  breeding. 


SoM  on 

TIME 

PAYMENT 


WHAT  EGG  AUCTION  MEMBERS  SAY 


Elmer  H.  Wene 


U.S. 


NEW  JERSEY 

APPROVED 


East’s  Largest  Production  R.O.P. 
SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  RED  and  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  beaded  by  pedigreed 
aiales  from  R.O.P.  Hens,  rec- 
jrds  200  to  300  eggs.  Also  offer 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 
WHITE  or  BLACK  JERSEY 
GIANTS.  East’s  Largest  Pro- 
Jnccr  Specialty  Crossbreeds: 
WYANROCKS,  BRAMROCKS, 
REDROCKS,  MINORCA- 
LEGHORNS. 


J.  M.  Michaelis,  New  York  state:  ‘T  send  my  eggs  to  Mid  Hudson  egg  auction.  For  etrtra 
large  eggs  I  receive  46c  to  60c  at  home  —  6c  above  local  quotations.  Wene  Chicks  lay  much 
sooner  and  larger  eggs.”  O.  A.  Wert,  Pennsylvania:  “We  ship  to  the  egg  auction.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  right  now  (Dec.)  is  7  cases  a  week  — ALL  FANCY.”  Anthony  Powalis,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  “We  received  TOP  PRICES  and  a  few  cents  over  auction  prices  from  some  retail 
trade  —  about  6c  over  local  quotations.  Breeding  had  all  to  do  with  our  success.” 


U“"TJ^CATAL0G  gives  full  EVIDENCEi 

“•“““T  Read  in  our  catalog  the  letters  of  avefage  families  as  well  as  egg 
auction  members.  See  the  difference  in  customers’  profits.  Capacity  1,800,000 
eggs.  CHICK  PRICES  SO  LOW  that  customers’  success  has  made  '\TONE 
CHICKS  the  most  popular  and  LARGEST  SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  EAST. 

See  why.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  HEAVY  SAVINGS  now  on 
early  orders.  ' 

WERE  CHICK  FHCMC,  lerL  3019-C,«IRELIIID,  K.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.000  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  vears  old.  Visitors  alwavs  weleome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13;  Cockerels  $1.50. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


/YIIAI  ITV  Breeders  bloodtcstcd.  From  free  range  flocks.  Safe  del. 

9  mJml-l  I  1  guar.  We  pa v  postage.  Cir.  free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) _ $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HAN.  OR  ENG.  LARGE  TYPE  STB.  RUN  WH.  LEG.  OR  BR.  LEGHORNS _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS—  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00-100;  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed _  6.00  30.00  60.00 


|J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 


BOX  A, 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Raise  20th  Century  chicks  this  year  and  be  ready  for 
increased  poultry  and  egg  prices  this  fall.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  or  straight.  Bloodtested  for  BWD.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  lOO  ordered  early.  Free  Catalog. 


WHITE 

MOST  HEAVY 

ASST.  ALL 

LEGHORNS 

BREEDS 

BREEDS 

<5.S>0 

7.90 

S.4r5 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  lOfl 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


CHICK 
ALMANAC 


40 


laa  1 15  pictures,  33 
articles;  lowest  prices  lead-< 
ing  breeds  chicks,  also  day-old  on ii, 

_  pullets,  males  and  hybrids.  U.8.  luuop 

Approved.  Credit  Plan.  World’s  largest  hatcheries. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


IREB 

■5 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Bloodtested  Breeders  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
LAKGK  TYPE  TOM  I  Non  Sex  Pullets,  Cockerels 

KARIION  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  100 

S.  G.  White  lyCghorns  _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Postpaid.  FREE  CIR.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
BIDGEVIEW  HATCHERY.  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Sam  Myers,  R.  I,  Savona,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  liloodtested  .stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  maturing  1  Special  discoimts  for  early  bookings. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville.  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults —  prices.  Circular. 

SEIDELION  FARMS,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLA N DS— 1940  breeders 
and  1941  poults.  BELCHERTOWN.  MASSACHUSETTS 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  EGGS  AND  POULTS. 

March-June.  Prices  Reasonable. 

OLIVERS  TURKEY  FARM,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK. 


I'a/ieAf  C/wx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cfcls. 

Large  T.vpe  Hanson 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.50 

Bar.  &  MTi.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rt  ' 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _ 9.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Po.stpaid.  Sexing  Guar, 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ion 

100 

100 

$6.50 

$13.00 

$1.50 

.  7.00 

10.00 

6.50 

.  9.00 

13.00 

6.50 

.  7.00 

10.00 

6.50 

.  6.00 

95% 
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GUAUTY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckis. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

B.  &W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Kox-RedCr.  7.00  10.00  6.5D 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $6.-100:  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatcliing  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  ntiality.  Breeders  Blood  'Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  9,5%  accurate  Un.sexed  Pits.  Ckls, 

Large  Type  Wliite  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  .  7.00 

New  Ilampshires  or  S.C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  le  per  chick.  Also  .started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.),  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHOKNS 

—  R.O.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
now  for  FIU-;E  Catalog  de.scribing  our  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Intv  Old  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets-Cockerels. 
Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks  as 
low  as  $6.50-100:  Pullets  $13.-100;  Ckls.  $3.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER.  Box  37.  Richfield.  Pa. 


{Continued  from  Page  17) 

Reasons  for  the  wi(3e  variation  in 
financial  results  were  found  to  be  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  five  important 
items : 

(1)  a  good  volume  of  business;  (2) 
high  productivity  per  bird;  (3)  good 
yields  of  crops;  (4)  efficient  labor  plan; 
(5)  a  combination  of  farm  activities 
including  other  livestock. 

One  major  method  of  getting  good 
diversification  in  poultry  farming  is  the 
combining  of  several  sources  of  in¬ 
come,  such  as  hatching  eggs,  broilers, 
and  day-old  chicks.  This  uses  labor  to 
better  advantage  throughout  the  year, 
brings  in  a  more  steady  income,  or,  in 
other  words,  gives  the  business  a  good 
balance. 


of  March  3  to  the  effect  that  “eggs 
have  sneaked  up  tremendously,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  they  are  going  much 
higher.”  While  January  15  prices 
quoted  by  Mr.  Mallon  showed  prices  9 
per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before, 
mid-February  prices  according  to  the 
Institute  were  17  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  ago. 

In  a  friendly  plea  for  retraction  the 
Institute  adds :  “It  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Mallon  would  under¬ 
stand  the  fluctuations  of  our  winter 
egg  market.  We  hope  that  he  will 
prove  himself  a  ‘good  egg’  by  correct¬ 
ing  publicly  what  was  doubtless  an 
unintentional  injustice  in  his  busy  life 
as  a  Washington  columnist.” 

— Walter  E.  Piper. 


As  evidence  of  this,  the  report  points' 
out  that  sales  of  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  on  the  successful  farms  were 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  on 
those  with  low  total  income.  The  most 
successful  farms  had  an  average  in¬ 
vestment  of  $14,376,  the  least  success¬ 
ful  $7,396.  Total  receipts  for  the  year 
averaged  95  per  cent  of  the  investment 
for  the  former,  and  only  44  per  cent 
for  the  latter. — Walter  E.  Piper. 

—  A.A  — 

At  the  I,.aying  Tests 

At  the  Western  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test  at  Stafford,  a  pen  of  Reds 
owned  by  J.  J.  Warren  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  in  the  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  month  with  a  production  of  1522 
eggs.  For  the  month  of  February  the 
best  producers  by  breeds  were:  Leg¬ 
horns,  pen  owned  by  Piho  Brothers, 
Hampton,  Conn.;  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
pen  owned  by  C.  T.  Avery  and  Son  of 
Colrain,  Mass.;  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
pen  owned  by  Hubbard  Farms,  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  H. 

At  the  Horseheads  Test,  the  leader 
was  a  pen  owned  by  Eli  Bodine  of 
Chemung,  N.  Y.,  with  a  production  of 
date  of  1517  eggs.  For  February  the 
following  breeds  made  best  records: 
Leghojns,  J.  B.  Mury,  Long  Valley,  N. 
J.;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Townsley  Farm,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio. 

—  A.A  — 

a  Good  Egg’’ 

Taking  issue  with  Paul  Mallon,  na¬ 
tionally  known  columnist,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fresh  Egg  Institute  has  asked  him 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that 
might  result  from  a  Mallon  statement 


—  A.A  — 

Decrease  in  Turkey 
Poult  Hateliings 

Estimates  of  turkey  producers  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  including  New 
England,  indicate  a  two  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  turkey  poult  hatchings  this 
year  over  last.  In  all  other  sections 
of  the  country  producers  report  a  prob¬ 
able  decrease,  with  total  U.  S.  hatch¬ 
ings  forecast  as  3  per  cent  less  than 
in  1940. 

These  reports  on  turkey  producers’ 
“intentions”  are  comparatively  new, 
having  been  started  in  1938.  In  the 
three  years  that  they  have  been  tried 
out,  the  actual  hatchings  have  run 
somewhat  under  the  earlier  “inten¬ 
tions”.  If  they  follow  the  same  course 
this  year,  actual  hatchings  may  well 
run  another  2  to  4  per  cent  under  those 
of  last  year. 

The  trend,  very  noticeable  in  recent 
years,  toward  more  home  hatching  and 
fewer  “boughten”  poults  continues  this 
year.  All  of  this  year’s  decrease  is  in 
purchased  stock.  Number  of  home 
hatched  poults  is  expected  to  be  as 
large  as  a  year  ago. 

Turkeys  on  hand  for  breeding  in  the 
North  Atlantic  states  are  27  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  previous  year;  and  in 
the  U.  S.,  14  per  cent  less. 

■  ■ — Walter  E.  Piper. 


Egg-Feed  Ratio 

The  egg-feed  ratio  about  the  middle 
of  March  was  10.1,  which  means  that 
on  the  average  it  required  10.1  dozen 
eggs  to  buy  100  lbs.  of  feed.  A  month 
ago  the  figure  was  9.6;  a  year  ago,  10; 
and  two  years  ago,  8.3. 


nno 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


poiplf  C  from  my  own  State  Bloodtested  &  Super- 
vised  Flocks.  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  New  Hamn- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  Coini-Reds  &  Red-Rocks,  Circular 
Free.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


“7/  they’re  tea  towels^  her  relatives  are  visiting  here;  if  they’re  not  tea  to'WelSi 
she’s  got  a  baby.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  29,  1941 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  Chick  advertisers.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  ohioks  te  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


REDBI RD 


World's  Largest  Breeding  Farm 


WITH  90,000  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
Lowest  Prices  in  REDBIRD  FARM  History,  now 
in  effect,  to  speed  up  Production.  Sales,  and 
Profits.  The  most  substantial  savings  in  our  30 
years  of  service,  due  to  Grand  Scale  Mass  Pro¬ 
duction.  Customers  report  3-lb.  Broilers  at  10 
weeks.  50%  Production  24-oz.  Errs  at  6  Months — 
quick  turn-over,  low  costs.  biRRer  profits!  Our 
Famous  Guarantee,  Livability  1st  4  Weeks  on 
Champion.  Grade  A  &  Grade  B  Chicks,  has  been 
maintained  for  12  full  years  and  is  your  protec¬ 
tion  aRainst  .shrinkaRe  and  lo.s.s.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Rock-Red 
Broiler  Cross.  Red-Rock  Sex-Link  Cross.  SEXING 
SERVICE,  Pullets  or  Cockerels  to  order,  all 
matiiiRS,  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Write  Today 
for  Catalog  and  Reduced  Prices  for  1941. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wren't’hamI  'mass. 


GUARANTEED  CHICKS 

30  days’  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Money  back 
or  new  chicks.  R.O.P.  Certified  and  Approved 
matings.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Crosses. 
Liberal  discounts  on  immediate  orders.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER 
Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE S 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livabilltv. 
growth.  featherinR.  broiler  qualitie.s. 
oarl.v  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  witli  Brentwood’s  New 
llampshircs  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too,  15,0n0  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm— N.  11.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  Write  toda.v  for 
our  ’.atalog 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter.  New  Hampshire. 


lEMENTS 

HICKS 


BROi 

FARMS 


—  Clem-Cross 

sex -linked 
baby  pullets 
are  reaching  wide  popularity 
because  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock  cross  chicks. 

Maine-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  cO' 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Sox  24  Winterport,  Maine 


Bred  right. 


•New  England’s  Large  Lgg  Strain  KN’GLISH 
I.EGHOUNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laving 
pens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders — biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered  Beautiful  new  catalog. 
Write  today. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  RouteAA,  Keene,  N.H. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  Puiiorur 

clean  Breeders. 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  IIBERTY.  N.  Y 


from  high  record  trapnesteo, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex- 
cd  or  Unsexea  chicks.  Freecircular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

Rt  3,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Frank  C.  Norton,  R-l,  Limerick,  Me. 


BY  Famous  for  production 

f  re  CoofI  I  livability  quick  growth 

leainermg.  meat  qualities  and  health.  Pullonun  Free 
Tunn/i.o  „Writ,e  for  New-  LOW  prices.  , 

THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  A,  PLYMOUTH,  N.  ft 


CHICKS _  5^®"'  Harapshlres,  Barred  Rocks.  Whit 

MPri  1  nir  leghorns,  $5.75-100.  C.O.D.  shipment! 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  BELLEFONTE.  PA 


Chick  Brooding  Hints 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 

live  better  than  chicks  from  pullets. 
You  are  contradicting  your  own  state¬ 
ment.  You  are  all  mixed  up,  and  now 
you  have  us  all  confused.” 

I  must  admit  that  it  does  sound 
contradictory,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  really 
quite  simple.  Let  me  try  to  straighten 
it  out  so  that  all  may  know  when  it  is 
safe  to  buy  pullet  chicks  and  when  to 
keep  away  from  them.  It  is  very  easy 
to  discriminate  unfairly  against  the 
hatcheryman  who  produces  chicks 
from  pullets. 

Short-Lived  Mothers 

Now  let’s  take  two  cases.  Number 
one  is  a  flock  of  pullets  that  are  laying 
full-sized  eggs  and  laying  well  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  losses  in  the  flock  are 
frequent.  You  hatch  from  them.  Of 
course,  that  means  that  your  chicks 
are  from  pullets.  Now  many  more  of 
those  mothers  die  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  some  of  those  chicks  must 
have  come  from  mothers  that  failed 
to  live  through  a  full  year  of  laying. 
Next  year  you  hatch  again  from  the 
same  lot  of  birds,  minus  the  short-lived 
ones  that  have  died.  This  time  you 
have  chicks  from  yearling  hens.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  none  of  these  chicks  are 
from  short-lived  mothers?  Fewer  of 
them  will  die  in  their  first  year. 

In  case  number  two,  chicks  are 
hatched  from  a  pullet  flock  where  mor¬ 
tality  is  very  low.  Here  there  are  al¬ 
most  no  chicks  from  short-lived  moth¬ 
ers.  These  chicks  have  as  good  chances 
to  live  through  their  first  laying  year 
as  though  they  came  from  old  hens. 

In  the  Ohio  experiments,  mortality 
in  their  pullet  breeding  flock  ran  very 
high. 

—  A.  A  — 

He  Hates  to  Cut  a  Tree 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 

other  unwanted  species  understand 
this  so  well  that  they  may  cord  up  the 
wood  against  young  fir  or  pine  trees, 
but  never  against  spruce. 

But  Mr.  Condon  doesn’t  pose  as  an 
expert  on  trees  when  students  from 
the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  visit  his  woodland 
each  spring,  or  when  farmers  from 
neighboring  counties  accept  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  see  first  hand  what  his  methods 
are.  He  is  simply  a  friendly  host,  glad 
to  show  them  what  he  is  doing. 

With  forestry  as  his  life  work,  Mr. 
Condon  finds  time  and  opportunities  to 
indulge  in  his  favorite  recreation — 
hunting — and  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  community  affairs,  including  the  co¬ 
operative  cannery  established  in  his 
town  a  few  years  ago.  He  has  some 
blueberry  land,  most  of  it  because  he 
bought  farms  for  the  woodland  and 
the  blueberry  land  came  with  it. 

He  has  an  interest  in  sheep  raising, 
too,  but  it  is  somewhat  indirect.  Where 
sheep  grazed  when  he  was  a  hoy, ,  he 
says,  they  kept  down  the  gray  birch  so 
that  good  pulpwood  stands  became 
established  more  easily.  He  should 
know,  for  he  has  been  watching  and 
helping  the  spruce  trees  grow  in  his 
downeast  towm  for  many  decades. 

—  A. A  — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

The  boy  had  seven  apples.  Bet  you 
didn’t  get  it  right! 
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STRICKLER’S  sturdy  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

iliWiKfcfcBil  Ir  Big  Hatches  March  24-31;  AprU  7-14-21-28. 


Official  Penna.  State  Pullorum  Tested.  Prompt  Shipment.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Per—  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . . $8.00  $15.00  $72.00  $140.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS  -  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 


100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERmAN,  PENNA. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Mon. 
actual  photo 
Pullets 


and  Thur. 
catalog. 
Cockerels 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators. 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Nou-Sexed 

Hanson  or  Large  Type 
Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs.. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wyandottes-. 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.). 

B.  &  W.  MINOBCAS _ 7.00 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIAh 
RED -ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  . 

HEAVY  MIXED  - 6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S 
All  treeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.,  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Seiing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

_$7.00 

$13.00 

$1.50 

.  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

7.00 

9.50 

7.00 

.10.00 

13.00 

7.00 

-  7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

-  9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

-  7.50 

9.50 

7.50 

.  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

(our 

selection) 

$6.00-100. 

BPumcmmii's  [Him 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.45 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50  10.50  6.50 

Jersey  White  Giants _  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 10.00  20.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  7.50  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  IOO%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex.  Pults.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Jlarge  Type  English  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  R.  I.  Beds _  7.00  1  0.00  7.00 

Red-Rock  and  Bock-Red  Cross -  7.00  10.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) -  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.00  8.00  5.00 

Hatches  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Cir.  giving  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
SHIRK,  Prop..  Box  51,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


CP 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cir.  Hanson  or 
English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  1000 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $12.00  $60.00  $1201 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  6.00  30.00  60. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls.  $1.80. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Kk  SFONCV  RUN 


Enty'Jish  Leg  hotr^ 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 

Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  100 

$13.00 
10.00 
13.00 


ner  100 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

LARGE  ENGLISH 

WHITE  LEGHORNS _  $6.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks.  -R.  1.  Reds  7.00 

Special  N.  H.  REDS . .  9.00 

H  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY.  H.  M.  Leister.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


per  100 
$2.5G 
6.50 
8.00 


# 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Eng- 

_  land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 

Every  Breeder  Blood  'rested.  Prices:  Straight  Run  $6.50- 
100;  95%  Pullets  $13-100;  Cockerels  $2- 100.  Im.  del. 
Cir.  Free.  fJorth  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON  — 5  to  7  lb.  —  LEG  HOR  NS.  35 
yrs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS;  ROCKS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES;  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Coon. 


WHmi^liOCK 


BABY 

CHICKS.../ 1 

lS#  I 

_ FOR 

HATCKMC, 


•  fOO 


All  Eggs  used  ..re  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURI'TY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONt 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

tMEPT.  B 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Mon.  &.  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

C.O.D.  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns - $7.00 

Leghorns,  Anconas  7.50 

or  Buff  Rocks _  7.50 

7.50 
7.50 


Shipments 
Will  ship 

White  or 
Bl.  or  Buff 

Bar.,  White  .  - 

W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  lO.Oo  17.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  11.00  14.00  7.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


per  100 
$12.50 

13.50 
9.50 
9.50 

10.50 


per  100 
$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


CASH  OR  C.O.D  str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox.  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8:50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50 :  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar. 

Cash'  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

English  White  Leghorn; 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghoi 
Bar.  'White  &  Buff  Rox 
Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand..  Red 
N.  H.  &  B.  I  Beds.  Bu 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  - - - — . — 

or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guar^teed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100 

100 

106 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

.  .$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

ns - 

_ 6.50 

13.00 

2.50 

_ 6.50 

8.50 

6.56 

-Rox _ 

...  7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

t  Orp._ 

...  7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

5  Bloodtested.  Order  from  M 

CHICKS  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SALESMEN  WANTED- 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
SELLING  CHICKS. 

Route  Men— Wagon  Men— Women,  your  opportunity  to 
make  up  to  $15  single  order.  No  experience  needed. 
Ca.sh  profits  paid  from  day  to  day.  The  quality  and 
past  performance  of  our  cliicks  for  quarter  century 
makes  them  ea.sy  to  sell.  We  furnish  everything  and 
show  you  how.  Sales  Kit  Free.  Write  today  for  details, 
BOX  514-B,  American  Agriculturist,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Ont 

it  you  nave  been  notified  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  ont 
toon,  renew  it  ngnt  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  SI.,  Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


(204)  20  '  American  Agriculturist,  March  29,  194i 
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CONTEST 


n 

■  GRANGERS  have  had  a  lot  of 
^  W  fun  in  the  past  eight  years 
with  the  baking  contests 
■  which  American  Agriculturist 

P  and  the  New  York  State 
Grange  sponsor  jointly.  Between  3,000 
and  4,000  Grangers  annually  enter 
these  contests,  which  run  from  Spring 
until  State  Grange  Annual  Session  in 
December.  Since  they  started  back 
in  1933,  out  of  Grange  kitchens  have 
come  prize  cakes,  bread,  doughnuts, 
molasses  cookies,  gingerbread  and 
sugar  cookies — judged  first  in  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  contests,  then  in  county 
competitions,  and,  finally,  in  a  great 
state-wide  affair  in  which  county  win¬ 
ners  match  each  other  for  valuable 
cash  and  merchandise  prizes. 

So  popular  have  these  contests  be¬ 
come  that  one  scarcely  ends  before  the 
question  is  raised,  “What  will  it  be 
next  year?”  The  answer  for  1941  is 
YEAST  ROLLS,  those  delicious,  crusty 
rounds  of  goodness  that  no  one  can  re¬ 
sist  when  fresh  from  the  oven  and 
spread  with  good  golden  butter. 

After  talking  it  over  with  Mrs.  Ray 
A.  Taylor  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  State  Grange  Service  and  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee,  and  with  two  Home 
Economics  experts,  we  have  decided 
to  require  that  rolls  for  this  contest 
shall  be  baked  in  muffin  tins,  in  order 
to  get  a  more  uniform  product  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  judges  to  do 
their  work. 

So,  Grangers,  get  out  your  mixing 
bowls  and  begin  to  practice  up  for  the 
Subordinate  Grange  contests  which  will 
start  soon.  Every  member  of  a  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  in  New  York  State 
is  eligible  to  take  part.  This  means 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women.  There’s 
no  sex  favoritism  about  these  contests! 
Besides,  Grange  brothers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  pretty  well  in  the  past,  and  last 
year  one  of  them  —  Ralph  Brock  of 
Ticonderoga  Grange,  Essex  County  — 
even  got  as  far  as  the  State  Contest. 
Though  he  wasn’t  one  of  the  lucky 
winners,  who  knows  when  a  Grange 
brother  may  be! 

Instructions  and  Score  Cards 

State  Chairman  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Taylor 
is  in  charge  of  the  contest  for  the 
Grange,  and  will  be  assisted  by  chair¬ 
men  of  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittees.  Complete  instructions  with 
score  cards  will  be  mailed  by  American 
Agriculturist  to  all  Granges  before 
April  1.  ’This  material  is  being  sent 
to  the  Grange  Secretaries  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  pass  it  on  immediately 
to  Service  and  Hospitality  committee 
chairmen.  Any  chairman  who  fails  to 
get  her  set  by  April  6  should  at  once 
get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  her 
Grange,  or  with  the  Yeact  Rolls  Con¬ 
test  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N. 

Special  instructions  and  score  cards 


for  Pomona  Chairmen  will  be  sent 
direct  to  them.* 

As  in  previous  years,  there  will  be 
a  series  of  three  contests  —  local,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  state.  Subordinate  Granges 
will  hold  theirs  first,  probably  in  April, 
May,  and  June.  First  prize  winners 
in  these  contests  will  then  compete  with 
each  other  in  Pomona  contests  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  In  the  final  state 


both  State  and  Pomona  winners  by 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers. 
These  will  be  announced  soon,  and  will 
be  well  worth  winning.  Prizes  for  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  contests  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Subordinate  Grange  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Hospitality  Committees,  who 
have  had  excellent  cooperation  in  the 
past  from  local  merchants. 

Some  idea  of  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  the  State  winner  in  one  of  these 
baking  contests  may  be  had  from  the 
following  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Bea¬ 
trice  Howes  of  Knowlesville,  N.  Y., 
who  won  the  1940  State  Sugar  Cookie 
Contest.  After  being  notified,  she 
wrote  us: 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  all  for  the  check  for  $25.00. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  very  happy  I  am 
that  I  should  be  the  winner  of  this  con¬ 
test.  I  am  very  proud  to  bring  this 
honor  to  Orleans  County  and  to  my 
Knowlesville  Grange.  I  know  I  will  enjoy 
all  of  the  prizes,  and  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  see  my  new  Kalamazoo  coal  and  wood 
range.  I  was  sorely  in  n^ed  of  a  new 
stove.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  all  of  you 
for  making  this  happiness  possible.” 

Besides  getting  a  stove  and  $25.00, 
Mrs.  Howes  received  35  pounds  of 


Contestant  must  answer  plainly  all 
questions  on  score  card,  and  sign  name 
address,  grange  and  county.  No  en¬ 
try  of  rolls  will  be  accepted  unless 
there  is  a  properly  filled  out  score 
card  with  it. 

Rule  3.  Before  making  rolls  for  the 
contest,  each  contestant  should  study 
score  card  carefully,  as  it  tells  on  what 
points  judges  will  score  entries.  As 
usual,  we  are  not  suggesting  any 
special  recipe  to  be  followed,  as  we 
want  contestants  to  use  their  own 
method.  We  are  requiring,  however, 
that  the  rolls  be  baked  in  muffin  tins. 

Any  Subordinate  Grange  that  fails 
to  get  into  this  interesting  contest  is 
missing  a  bet,  because: 

1.  It  provides  fun  and  a  friendly 
competition  for  all  members,  young 
and  old,  men  and  women. 

2.  It  is  educational,  because  it  en¬ 
courages  better  home  baking. 

3.  It  is  a  big  drawing  card  in  get¬ 
ting  members  out  to  the  meeting. 

4.  It  provides  very  special  refresh¬ 
ments  for  Contest  Night  meeting.  Just 
announce  that  there  will  be  some  home¬ 


contest,  to  be  held  next  December, 
county  winners  will  pit  their  skill 
against  each  other  to  see  who  wins  the 
title  of  State  Champion  Yeast  Rolls 
Baker,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  valuable 
merchandise  and  cash  prizes. 

Prizes 

Twenty  cash  prizes,  totalling  $60.00, 
are  ^again  offered  this  year  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  State  Contest  win¬ 
ners.  These  prizes  will  be  divided  as 
follows : 


First  Prize  . 

...  $25.00 

Second  . 

...  10.00 

Third . 

...  5.00 

Fourth  . 

...  3.00 

Fifth  . 

...  2.00 

Sixth  to  Twentieth. 

.!.  1.00  each 

In  addition,  many 

attractive  mer^ 

chandise  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 


G.L.F.  Flours  and  a  dozen  cans  of 
G.L.F.  vegetables;  a  10  lb.  can  of  meat 
salt  and  a  butcher  knife  from  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.;  a  two  months  supply 
of  Maca  Yeast  and  an  aluminum  home 
baking  set  from  Northwestern  Yeast 
Co.;  and  a  large  oven  from  Perfection 
Stove  Company.  Many  other  State 
winners  also  received  prizes. 

Contest  Rules 

Rule  1.  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  is  open 
to  every  member  (man  or  woman)  of 
a  Subordinate  Grange  in  New  York 
State  who  is  not  a  professional  baker. 
Each  contestant  is  entitled  to  enter  six 
yeast  rolls. 

Rule  2.  Each  contestant  must  fill  out 
the  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  Score  Card, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Chairmen 
of  Service  and  Hospitality  Committees. 


II  I II*, I  — ■ 

Homemade  yeast  rolls  like  these  will 
make  headlines  this  year  after  our  big 
Grange  baking  contest  gets  under  way. 
These  crusty  rounds  of  goodness  were 
baked  in  regular  size  muffin  tins. — Photo 
by  C.  Foerster. 

made  yeast  rolls  to  go  with  that  cold 
ham  and  potato  salad,  or  what  have 
you,  and  see  the  men  folks  flock 
around! 

Names  of  all  first  prize  winners  in 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  contests  will 
be  printed  in  American  Agriculturist- 
Watch  coming  issues  to  see  who  are 
the  winners  in  your  locality.  And  plan 
to  take  part  yourself  if  you  possibly 
can.  Even  if  you  have  never  made 
yeast  rolls  before,  you’ll  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  trying  —  and  perhaps  being 
one  of  the  top  winners.  You  never 
can  tell! 


A.merican  Agriculturist,  March  29,  1941 
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Beige  combined  with  the  brownish 
tones,  either  in  plain  or  in  printed 
materials,  is  distinctively  spring  1941. 

BUTTON  FRONT  DRESS  PAT¬ 
TERN  NO.  3283  affords  a  dress  which 
is  right  for  any  occasion  all  day  long — 
very  important  for  any  woman  who 
must  make  one  dress  serve  for  a  var¬ 
iety  of  aifairs.  The  well-fitted  skirt  and 
soft  front  of  the  bodice  make  this  dress 
universally  becoming.  Sizes  are  16  to 
50.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  fabric. 

SAILOR  DRESS  NO.  2838  will  be 
tops  for  the  12  to  20  figure.  Make  it  of 
navy  blue  with  a  dickey  and  lots  of 
important  looking  braid.  A  zipper  clos¬ 
ing  makes  an  easy  front  finish.  Sizes 


12  to  20.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  fabric,  4  yards  braid. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  DRESS  PATTERN 
NO.  2774  is  designed  so  the  little  girl 
can  dress  herself.  Pantie  pattern  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4  requires 
1%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric,  14  yard 
contrasting,  114  yards  braid  for  dress 
and  pantie. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  attractive 
Spring  Fashion  Book.  v 

— A.  A  — 

Eight  One-Act  Prize  Plays 
Royalty  Free 

Copies  of  American  Agriculturist 
one-act  prize  plays  (comedies  dealing 
with  country  and  village  life)  are  avail¬ 
able  at  20c  each,  royalty  free.  These 
plays  are  especially  suited  to  produc¬ 
tion  by  amateur  dramatic  groups  con¬ 
nected  with  Granges,  Home  Bureaus, 
4-H  Clubs,  schools,  churches,  and  other 
community  organizations.  For  copies 
of  these  plays,  write  to  Play  Dep’t., 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  20  cents 
(coins  or  check)  for  each  copy  want¬ 
ed.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  -any  of 
them.  All  are  amusing  and  have  been 
carefully  selected: 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON?  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Ladd. 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE,  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Partridge. 
FRACTIONS,  by  Floyd  Spicer  Armstrong. 

NOTHING  DOING,  by  Grace  Smith  Beers. 

RAISIN’  THE  DEVIL,  by  Robert  Gard. 
t-ET’S  GET  ON  WITH  TH’  MARRYING,  by  Robert 
Gard. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  VINEYARD,  by  Irene  Baker  and 
A.  M.  Drummond. 

FISHIN’  WEATHER,  or  THE  ANTIQUE  SHOPPE, 
by  Samuel  S.  Hale. 

—  A.A  — 

Fruit  Poster  Contest 
for  Boys  and  Cirls 

A  poster-drawing  contest  on  apples 
has  been  announced  by  the  New  York- 
New  England  Apple  Institute.  When 
you  draw  your  poster,  you  may  either 
emphasize  health  or  any  other  angle 
of  the  apple’s  appeal. 

'The  contest  is  open  to  pupils  in  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  schools  in  seven 
northeastern  states.  The  posters  must 
be  received  not  later  than  May  1.  Send 
them  to  the  Art  Poster  Project,  16 
Bronx  Terminal  Market,  New  York 
City. 

Separate  prizes  are  being  offered  to 
boys  and  girls  in  New  England  and 


Aunt  Janet’s 
Favorite  Kecipe 

A  “QUICKIE”  for  refreshments 
or  Sunday  night  supper  is 
honey  nut  toast.  The  makings 
are  usually  on  hand — that  is  if 
one  keeps  some  nuts  picked  out 
ready  for  instant  use. 

HONEY  NUT  TOAST 

Trim  %  inch  thick  slices  of 
bread,  toast  properly,  then  but¬ 
ter  and  brush  with  honey  and 
sprinkle  a  teaspoonful  of  chop¬ 
ped  nutmeats  over  each  slice. 
Reheat  enough  to  have  toast  ab¬ 
sorb  honey  and  serve  piping  hot. 


New  York,  and  the  best  poster  in  the 
Northeast  will  be  given  a  grand  prize. 

An  announcement  of  the  contest, 
with  a  prize  list,  rules  and  some  ma¬ 
terial  which  may  help  you,  is  being 
sent  to  all  teachers  of  art  and  home 
economics  by  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  prize, 
so  get  started  right  away. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  ENJOY 
REAL  HEATING  COMFORT 


FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $ 


No  Payments  until 


A  MONTH 

WITH  THE 
UTICA  SIMPLIFIED 
PAYMENT  PLAN! 


OCTOBER! 

3  Years  to  Pay 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  modern 
Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  notu — this  winter — and 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  a  penny  until  October!  Think  what 
this  means  —  a  warm  comfortable  home  this  year  and  for 
years  to  come!  You  can  install  radiator  heat  for  as  low  as 
$10  a  month  and  take  as  long  as  3  years  to  pay! 

BURN  COAL,  OIL  or  WOOD 

With  a  modern  Utica  Radiator  Heating 
System  you  can  burn  coal,  oil  or  wood 
with  equal  efficiency.  .  .  .  Our  trained 
Authorized  UTICA  Dealers  offer  you  a 
free  analysis  of  YOUR  heating  problem 
without  obligation! 


UTICA  Red.  Square  Boilers 
are  efficient  and  economical* 


"tiave  you  anything  with  little 
fingerprints  already  in  the  de¬ 
sign?” 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE  ^  Mail  Coupon 


PLUS  THIS 

GUARANTEE 

This  bond  is  your  assurance  that 
the  materials  are  highest  quality 
and  that  your  heating  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  accordance  with  the  best 
installation  practice. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


Authorized 
UTICA  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


PASTE 
ON 

PENNY 
POSTCARD 


I" 

■  ui 

■  De 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.  ^ 

Dept.  A-5,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  nearest  Authorized  Utica  Dealer 
give  me  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating 
System.  It  is  understood  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City . State.  . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plain. y) 
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We  Turn  Our  Faces 

Vt  Homeward 

B3;  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 


“Whither  art  thou  going 
With  thy  love-locks  flowing, 

In  the  west  wind  blowing, 

Down  the  valley  track?” 

“The  down-hill  road  is  easy. 

Come  with  me  and  it  please  ye; 

We  shall  escape  the  up-hill 
By  never  turning  back.” 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti. 

I  AM  ENOUGH  of  a  gypsy  so  that 
when  away  from  home  and  seeing 
new  scenes  I  sometimes  wish  there 
need  be  no  turning  back.  And  on 
the  other  hand  I  am  the  possessor  of 
an  inflexible  New  England  Conscience 
(an  inheritance  from  my  Puritan  an¬ 
cestors)  which  continually  clamors,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  my  duty  to  the  farm 
and  how  I  ought  to  get  home  and  again 
take  up  my  fair  share  of  the  unceasing 
activities  and  early  risings  of  a  farm 
in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  I  suppose 
that  always  in  the,  end  the  voice  of 
conscience  will  prevail. 

At  any  rate,  in  southwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana  we  turned  the  car  around  and  set 
a  course  for  home.  Much  of  Louisiana 
seems  to  me  unlike  the  old  Cotton 
South.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  but  surely  there  have  been  times 
in  the  past  when  a  good  dev^l  of  money 
came  to  the  Sugar  Bowl.  This  shows 
in  some  fine  homes  and  some  modern 
looking  villages.  I  have  said  that  much 
of  the  South  was  characterized  by  old, 
small  and  shabby  Court  Houses,  but 
St.  Mary’s  Parish  in  Louisiana  has  a 
Court  House  as  ornate  and  expensive  as 
any  county  in  New  York  outside  of  our 
largest  cities. 

We  saw  a  little  of  the  rice  industry 
but  not  much  seemed  to  be  doing  in 
mid-April.  Rice  has  been  grown  in  the 
old  South  almost  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  a  hundred  years  ago  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  highly  developed  in  South 
Carolina  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Georgia.  There  was  then  great  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  its  production  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  industry  enjoyed  some 
very  palmy  years.  The  Civil  War  almost 
extinguished  it,  the  crop  falling  to 
barely  one-fifth  of  the  pre-War  period. 
Later  it  was  revived  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  and  now  far  overtops  anything 
in  old  times. 

Going  we  had  crossed  the  long  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans 
but  returning  we  ferried  the  big  river 
at  Baton  Rouge.  I  am  going  to  confess 
to  a  somewhat  curious  sense  of  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  lower  river.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
overwhelmingly  big  as  I  had  expected. 
I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  I  spent  a  long,  beautiful 
May  afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  at  Leavenworth,  Indiana,  one  of 
the  ghost  towns  of  that  river.  I  was 
told  that  the  Ohio  at  this  point  was  two 
miles  wide  and  I  know  that  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  shore  seemed  very  far  away.  My 
disppointment  was  in  the  fact  that  the 
Father  of  Waters  not  so  far  from  its 
mouth  seemed  hardly  more  imposing 
than  was  the  Ohio  a  thousand  miles  up¬ 
stream.  One  difference  was  that  the 
Ohio  was  clear  and  bright  as  a  river 
ought  to  be,  while  the  Mississippi  at 
Baton  Rouge  ran  a  tawny  yellow  with 
the  top  soil  it  was  carrying  to  the  sea. 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  French  phrase  for 
Red  Post,  so-called  because  when  the 
first  settlers  came  they  found  there 
on  the  bluff  a  pole  set  up  and  painted 
red,  as  a  monument  or  marker  between 
the  territories  of  two  Inclian  tribes. 
The  city  lies  on  a  bluff,  well  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  a  few  such  bluffs  along 


the  lower  Mississippi  and  almost  every 
one  of  them  has  been  taken  as  the  site 
of  a  somewhat  important  town. 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  Capital  of  the 
state,  and  the  Capitol  itself  is  a  very 
wonderful  building.  Architecturally,  it 
is  wholly  different  from  the  typical 
State  Capitol  consisting  of  a  relatively 
low-spreading  structure  with  a  balloon¬ 
like  dome.  It  is  a  thirty  story  sky¬ 
scraper,  standing  out  in  the  open  and 
in  general  appearance  suggests  the 
State  Office  Building  in  Albany. 

From  Baton  Rouge  we  took  the  main 
north-and-south  highway  which  carries 
you  well  back  from  the  river  and 
through  the  little  broken  hills  of  north¬ 
ern  Louisiana  and  southern  Mississippi. 
The  hills  are  not  high  —  the  highest 
land  in  the  state  is  only  five  hundred 
feet  above  tide — but  some  of  them  are 
very  abrupt, and  the  road  is  cut  straight 
through  them  with  the  narrowest  and 
deepest  highway  cuttings  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  net  effect  is  to  make  it  a 
particularly  interesting  and  picturesque 
route. 

That  afternoon  I  did  something 
which  I  remember  with  pleasure  and 
concerning  which  I  feel  a  bit  of  pride. 
We  were  coasting  along  this  unfamil¬ 
iar  road  when  suddenly  we  came  on 
one  of  those  homes  that  you  read  about 
but  seldom  see.  It  was  built  of  brick 
with  a  two-story  portico  or  “gallery” 
supported  by  tall  white  pillars.  There 
was  the  sweeping  drive  and  the  live 
oak  trees  hung  with  gray  Spanish 
moss,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  with 
the  story-book  plantation  homes.  We 
were  a  few  rods  past  it  when  I  made  a 
sudden  decision.  I  pulled  the  car  off 
the  road  and  declared  I  was  going 
back  to  make  a  call  on  those  people 
whoever  they  might  be.  My  daughter 
Margaret  was  the  only  other  one  who 
possessed  the  requisite  nerve  to  go  with 
me.  So  taking  our  courage  in  our 
hands,  we  walked  boldly  up  the  drive 
and  rang  the  old-fashioned  pull  door¬ 
bell.  The  proprietor  himself  answered 
the  ring  and  I  unabashed  explained 


that  we  were  New  York  farmers  tak¬ 
ing  a  look  at  Louisiana  and  that  we 
had  found  his  home  so  interesting  and 
attractive  that  we  just  could  not  bear 
to  drive  past  without  stopping  to  in¬ 
troduce  ourselves. 

Now  unless  a  man  is  a  bom  churl 
and  groucher,  he  cannot  resist  such 
sincere  flattery.  He  called  his  daughter 
and  very  soon  we  were  chatting  like 
old  friends.  With  pardonable  pride  he 
told  me  how  he  had  served  thirty-four 
consecutive  years  in  the  Louisiana  Leg¬ 
islature  and  how  by  right  of  seniority 
he  was  the  Dean  of  that  body.  Agri¬ 
culturally,  he  did  not  seem  very  hap¬ 
py.  He  was  getting  old  and  tired  and 
things  were  not  going  very  well.  Time 
was  when  the  estate  comprised  some 
two  thousand  acres  but  I  took  it  that 
this  had  somewhat  diminished  with  the 
years.  The  cotton  boll-weevil  was  very 
bad  and  he  now  made  only  a  fraction 
of  the  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  that 
he  remembered  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  The  preceding  autumn  he  had 
purchased  a  bunch  of  steers  in  order 
to  utilize  some  of  his  holding  by  graz¬ 
ing,  but  the  winter  had  been  so  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  that  the  steers  had 
almost  perished  and  had  come  through 
mere  walking  skeletons.  His  lament 
was  not  that  they  had  failed  to  thrive 
but  that  they  had  almost  died.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  a  pathetic  figure  of  a  lonely 
and  discouraged  old  man  still  trying 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  a  depart¬ 
ed  civilization. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  came  to  storied 
Natchez  around  which  cluster  more 
stories  and  legends  than  any  other 
town  of  the  great  river,  save  only  New 
Orleans.  What  I  had  read  concerning 
Old  Natchez  had  so  captured  my  im¬ 
agination  that  I  had  in  advance  named 
it  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  definite 
places  on  our  almost  unplanned  itin¬ 
erary.  At  first  we  wasted  an  hour  driv¬ 
ing  rather  aimlessly  around  the  town 
without  knowing  anything  concerning 
what  we  saw.  Then  I  drove  to  a  gas 
station  and  asked  the  attendant  if  he 
could  put  us  in  touch  with  a  competent 
guide.  In  response  to  his  telephone  call, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  appeared  a 
middle  aged,  attractive  woman  who 
proved  a  jewel.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
town,  she  was  steeped  in  its  traditions 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this 
day.  I  remember  she  spoke  with  ten¬ 
derness  of  what  a  lovely,  leisurely, 
gracious  existence  life  was  in  the  old 


■VX/^HEN  winter  days  are  al- 
*  *  most  past  and  spring  is 
in  the  air  at  last  it’s  good  to 
live  upon  the  land,  where  Na¬ 
ture  seems,  on  ev’ry  hand,  so 
full  of  joyfulness' and  life  there 
ain’t  no  place  for  pain  and 
strife.  The  buds  are  swellin’ 
on  the  trees  and  pretty  soon 
the  early  bees  will  be  explor¬ 
in’  for  some  flowers  to  occupy 
their  busy  hours.  The  birds 
are  cornin’  back  again,  and 
ev’rything  is  cheerful  when 
they  chirp  and  wish  for  you 
the  best  of  luck  while  they 
fix  up  their  nest.  The  little 
pigs  bask  in  the  sun,  the  calves 
play  round  and  have  their  fun, 
it’s  Nature’s  rule  to  multiply 
and  if  a  farmer’ll  just  half  try 
with  Nature  to  cooperate, 
she’ll  fill  his  pens  from  gate 
to  gate. 

Some  folks  may  like  a  city 
life,  but  I’ll  stay  oxit  here  with 
my  wife  where  ev’rything’s 
alive,  and  so  you  only  have  to 
help  ’em  grow.  In  spring 
when  life  is  all  about  and  win¬ 
ter’s  cold  is  put  to  rout,  vital¬ 
ity  is  in  the  air,  there’s  vim  enough  for  all  to  share,  the  green  appears  upon 
the  fields  with  promises  of  bumper  yields.  The  bugs  and  weeds  ain’t  started 
yet,  and  drouth  is  something  we  forget,  there’s  promise  in  the  balmy  breeze, 
and  while  perhaps  another  freeze  will  come  to  put  us  in  our  place,  it  won’t 
last  long,  for  Nature’s  tace  is  pleasant  in  the  early  spring;  that’s  why  I  love 
the  farm,  by  jing. 
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Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published! 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist .  P.  O  Box  367.  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

ORCHARD  IN  MARCH 

The  wind  soughs  frigid 
Through  the  rigid 
Trees. 

Sore 

Cramped  fingers  bear 
Clustered  snows 
On  high. 

Against  the  rose  tinted  sky 
I  see  them  laden 
With  apple  blossoms. 

— Anthony  Saccaro, 

Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


days.  All  this  of  course  is  tradition.  No 
one — at  least  only  a  few  of  the  very 
aged — really  remembers,  because  that 
era  ended  in  1860. 

Something  less  than  a  year  ago,  a 
Mississippian  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  with  the  intriguing 
title  “Natchez  was  a  Lady.”  He  said 
— think  of  it! — that  in  1840  Natchez 
had  more  millionaires  than  any  city  in 
America.  I  suppose  it  would  be  nearer 
correct  if  he  had  said  Oiat  here  were 
a  number  of  families  r  who  believed 
themselves  possessors  of  this  vast 
wealth,  even  if  it  was  in  the  rather  un¬ 
certain  and  non-liquid  form  of  land  and 
slaves. 

There  were  families  who  had  as  many 
as  twenty  plantations  often  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  river  in  Louisiana,  but 
here  at  Natchez  they  built  their  homes 
and  here  was  the  center  of  a  baronial 
aristocracy  such  as  has  no  counterpart 
in  our  time.  The  whole  system  crum¬ 
bled  almost  in  a  day  when  the  guns 
began  to  boom  at  Sumter. 

There  were  two  towns.  There  was 
Natchez-on-the-Hill  with  its  pride  and 
its  white  pillared  houses,  and  there  was 
Natche2-under-the-Hill  built  on  the 
narrow  terrace  between  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  and  the  river.  They  say  that  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  steam  boating  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  least  five  lines  of 
steamers  claimed  Natchez  as  their 
home  port  and  that  sometimes  the 
waterside  was  an  unbroken  line  of 
these  white-and-gold  packet  boats — the 
lovely  swans  of  the  River — which  in 
their  day  represented  the  last  word  in 
the  luxury  of  travel. 

But  Natchez  was  more  than  a  crowd¬ 
ed  river  port.  Men  averred  that  it  was 
the  wickedest  place  in  all  America. 
Here  by  the  river  there  were  no  Ten 
Commandments.  There  was  liquor  and 
women  and  gambling.  Here  came 
pirates  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  riff  raff  from  a  thousand  miles  of 
river  and  a  hundred  ports.  Here  always 
was  laughing  and  singing  and  loving 
and  quarreling  and  cards  and  murder 
— and  on  the  bluff  above  was  life  made 
soft  and  leisurely  and  gracious  by 
black,  soft-footed  house-servants,  in 
turn  made  possible  by  hundreds  of  field 
hands  who  sweated  between  the  cotton 
rows. 

We  drove  down  a  fairly  steep  road 
cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  bluff.  There 
was  not  much  to  see:  some  decaying 
ware-houses  and  rotting  wharfs  and 
some  houses  which  look  sinister  even 
yet.  Our  guide  told  us  that  once 
Natchez-under-the-hill  had  as  many  as 
seven  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and 
now  only  one  was  left.  The  current  al* 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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The  gateway  and  the  long  avenue  of  moss-hung  live  oaks  leading  hack  to  the  distant 
house  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  plantation  homes.  It  is  easy  to  drive  all  day  and  not 

And  one. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
ways  gnawing  at  the  banks  had  taken 
the  rest. 

The  Delta 

Before  we  came  to  Mississippi,  some 
one  told  me  that  it  was  the  poorest 
state  in  the  Union,  and  while  there 
some  native  repeated  almost  exactly 
the  same  words — I  think  with  a  sense 
of  pride  because  his  state  was  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished.  By  this  he  meant  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  be  wholly  without 
those  things  which  we  refer  to  as  “na¬ 
tural  resources.”  She  has  neither  coal 
nor  iron  while  her  neighbor  to  the 
east,  Alabama,  has  both  in  uncalculat¬ 
ed  abundance.  She  has  no  salt  or  sul¬ 
phur  and  only  a  little  oil  or  natural 
gas,  while  Louisiana  has  all  four  in 
incredible  amounts.  Even  her  forest 
wealth  has  been  very  largely  exhaust¬ 
ed.  She  has  not  even  the  water  power 
of  Alabama  or  Tennessee.  We  know 
that  it  is  these  natural  resources  out 
of  which  population  and  wealth  in¬ 
crease.  On  top  of  this,  Mississippi  is 
the  only  state  where  the  negroes  out¬ 
number  the  whites.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  black.  There 
are  plenty  of  back  rural  counties  where 
the  proportion  of  negroes  runs  to 
eighty-five  per  cent.  All  these  things 
taken  together  are  enough  to  make 
Mississippi  unique  among  our  states. 

None  the  less,  I  feel  that  this  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  poverty  overlooks  one 
great  and  precious  heritage  and  that 
is  “The  Delta.”  Now,  of  course,  by 
strict  geographical  definition,  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Delta  is  the  region  one  hundred 
miles  below  New  Orleans  where  the 
great  river  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  through  several  different  chan¬ 
nels.  But  in  popular  speech,  “Delta” 
means  all  that  section  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  adjacent  to  the  big  river 
on  the  west  and  extending  back  for 
thirty  to  fifty  miles.  According  to  the 
soil  map,  there  are  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  of  it  or  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  ten  average  New  York  State 
Counties.  I  can  testify  that  it  is 
level  and  stone  free  and  I  accept  the 
universal  testimony  concerning  its  in¬ 
credible  and  inexhaustible  fertility.  And 
yet  withal  it  is  not  a  smiling  or  a  hap¬ 
py  land. 

I  am  ready  to  believe  that  what  our 
grandfathers  were  taqght  to  call  “the 
curse  of  slavery”  still  hangs  over  this 
unfortunate  region.  By  all  precedents 
it  ought  to  be  a  land  with  of  course  a 
lot  of  cotton,  because  cotton  grows  here 
us  almost  nowhere  else.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  ought  to  be  big  barns  and 
towering  silos  and  herds  of  steers  and 
milk  cows  and  hogs — oh,  a  lot  of  hogs! 
In  this  climate  and  with  this  soil,  corn 
should  grow  so  that  a  tall  man  on  horse 
back  would  be  lost  from  sight  if  he 
*t>d€  into  it.  It  will  grow  cow-peas  and 


crimson  clover  and  winter  oats  and 
various  legumes  which  do  not  fit'  into 
our  less  kindly  climate  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  This  country  ought 
to  be  a  perpetual  demonstration  of 
prodigal,  agricultural  abundance.  As  it 
is,  the  Delta  is  one  of  the  sunken  reg¬ 
ions.  Its  typical  agriculture  is  that  of 
the  share  cropper  and  his  forty  acres 
and  his  mule  and  his  income  which  is, 
sadly  enough,  the  lowest  of  any  indus¬ 
trial  class  in  our  broad  land. 

If  I  were  quite  sure.  I  had  not  ex¬ 
hausted  the  patience  of  my  readers  and 
my  editor,  I  would  like  to  write  more 
about  our  ride  home.  We  crossed  the 
short  way  through  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row  state  of  Tennessee  and  had  a  long 
run  in  Kentucky  and  came  to  Indiana 
and  crossed  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Waverly 
picked  up  the  familiar  landscape  of 
the  Southern  Tier  and  so  came  safely 
home.  The  snow  banks  were  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  north  side  of  the  hills  and 
we  noted  that  no  signs  of  physical  or 
moral  disaster  had  overtaken  the  farm 
because  we  had  left  it  for  a  little  time. 

—  A.  A — 

Winners  in  Young  Cooks’ 
Contest 

ECAUSE  the  entries  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  300  boys  and  girls 
who  took  part  in  our  recent  Young 
Cooks’  Contest  were  so  uniformly  good, 
the  contest  judges  had  a  hard  job  to 
pick  the  winners.  Ages  of  contestants 
ran  from  5  yrs.  to  14  yrs.,  and  the 
judges  finally  decided  to  make  two 
classes  of  entries — 5  yrs.  to  10  yrs.,  and 
11  yrs.  to  14  yrs.  We  originally  offered 
ten  cash  prizes,  but  so  many  excellent 
papers  were  received  that  we  increased 
the  number  to  seventeen,  with  55  Hon¬ 
orable  Mentions.  In  fact,  we  wish  it 
were  possible  to  give  a  prize  to  every 
boy  and  girl  who  entered  the  contest, 
for  we  feel  that  each  one  deserves  a 
prize. 

Judges  scored  the  entries  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points:  (1)  Number  of  things  a 


contestant  could  cook  or  bake;  (2) 
Whether  contestant’s  menu  provided  a 
well  balanced  meal  with  plenty  of  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals;  (3)  Recipes  given; 
(4)  Contestant’s  list  of  “protective” 
foods  which  should  be  eaten  regularly 
for  good  health;  (5)  General  interest 
and  organization  of  contestant’s  paper. 

To  the  parents  and  teachers  who  cer¬ 
tified  the  papers  of  these  young  cooks 
go  our  especial  thanks  for  their  inter¬ 
esting  and  enthusiastic  letters,  and  al¬ 
so  our  congratulations  for  their  part 
in  training  these  young  people  in  the 
art  of  cooking  and  serving  healthful 
meals. 

Cash  Prize  Winners 
Here  is  the  complete  list  of  winners 
of  cash  prizes  and  of  all  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  Honorable  Mention.  The  figure 
in  parentheses  after  each  name  indi¬ 
cates  age-, 

First  prize — $5.00 — Evelyn  Pierce  (14),  Wheeler,  N.  Y, 
2nd  ”  3.00 — Margaret  Wright  (14),  Shapleigh,  Me. 

3rd  ”  2.00 — Gretchen  (13)  and  Martha  (12) 

Richards,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

(These  sisters  sent  in  eauaily  good  papers  and  so 
have  been  classed  as  one  e.ntry. ) 

ONE  DOLLAR  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  WINNERS 
4th,  Vida  Post  (II),  Andover,  N.  Y. 

5th.  Sterling  Kenyon  (12),  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 
6th,  Gretchen  Thomas  (13),  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

7th,  Eunice  Mitchell  (14),  Union  Springs.  N.  Y. 

8th,  Edith  Littlefield  (14),  Freedom,  Maine. 

9th,  Margaret  Mae  Anthony  (12),  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 
loth,  Alice  Aldrich  (12),  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Ilth,  William  C.  Dixon  III  (10),  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

12th,  Mary  Lou  Tayntor  (10),  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

13th,  Naomi  Heal  (9),  Lincolnville,  Maine. 

14th,  Marjorie  Walker  (9),  Williamstown,  Mass. 

15th,  Marilyn  Martin  (8),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  • 

16th,  Gwendolyn  Wenman  (8),  Summit,  N.  J. 

Youngest  Contestant,  Henrietta  Phelps  (5),  Webster,  N. H. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Shirley  Ace  (II),  Owego,  New  York 
Marjorie  Blake  (13),  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Betty  Bohlayer  (14),  Troy,  Penna. 

Helen  Bower  (14),  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

Wendell  Chamberlain  (14),  Belfast,  N,  Y. 

Maxine  Christensen  (13).  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Shirley  Clark  (14),  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Lois  B.  Croop  (13),  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Nancy  Cummings  (10),  Amherst,  Mass. 

Rose  M.  Dewyea  (14),  South  Hero,  Vermont. 

Betty  Lou  Drum  (12).  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Orlo  S.  Gelser  (14),  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Rita  Graczyk  (II),  Holley,  N.  Y. 

Phyllis  Grant  (14),  Redfield,  N.  Y. 

Betty  J.  Griggs  (12),  West  Danville,  Vermont. 

Julia  Grotevant  (12),  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Viola  Guernsey  (13),  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Janet  Louise  Halley  (II),  So.  Ryegate,  Vt. 

Jean  Hanks  (13),  Almond.  New  York. 

Marion  Henderson  (i3),  Farmington,  N.  H. 

Jane  Herrin  (13),  Hartland,  Maine. 

Joan  Hill  (14),  Newport,  N.  Y. 

Joyce  Hill  (12),  Newport.  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Hopkins  (12),  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Arlene  Joyce  King  (12),  Union  City,  Pa. 

Patricia  Knapp  (10),  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Lee  (12),  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Peggy  L.  Lewis  (12),  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

Lucille  Livingston  (14),  Harpursviile,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Logee  (14),  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Catherine  Maynard  (14).  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Shirley  Mead  (14),  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Lorraine  McMahan  (14),  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Miller  (10),  Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  M.  Mills  (II),  Belgrade,.  Maine. 

Ronald  K.  More  (9),  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Jean  Mullen  (II),  Stafford.  N.  Y. 

Aner  L.  Murray  (14),  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Clara  Ochab  (13),  Lowman,  N.  Y. 

Betty  Parker  (12),  Concord,  N.  H. 

Beverly  Ann  Pease  (9),  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Amelia  Pinkerton  (13),  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

Miriam  Post  (13),  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  Reding  (14),  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Robinson  (10),  Adamant,  Vermont. 

Lawrence  Sebring  (13).  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Severn  (II),  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Sullivan  (14),  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Dora  Jane  Taylor  (9),  Rummerfleld,  Pa. 

Pauline  Thurston  (14),  Bradford.  Vermont. 

Marjorie  Turner  (II),  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  White  (II),  North  Hill,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Whitten  (12),  Brattleboro,  Vt.  ■ 

Doris  Wilson  (13),  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Muriel  Wilson  (14),  Laurel,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


This  Improved  Vicks  Way 

If  throat  “tickle,”  irritation  or 
mouth  breathing  due  to  a  cold 
causes  night  coughing-give  child 
a  “  VapoRub  Massage”  at  bedtime. 

With  this  more  thorough  treat¬ 
ment,  the  poultice-and-vapor 
action  of  Vicks  VapoRub  more 
effectively  PENETRATES  irritated  air 
passages  with  soothing  medicinal 
vapors . . .  STIMULATES  chest  and 
back  like  a  warming  poultice  or 
plaster. . .  STARTS  RELIEVING  misery 
right  away!  Results  delight  even 
old  friends  of  VapoRub. 

TO  GET  a  “VapoRub  Massage” 
with  all  its  benefits  —  massage 
VapoRub  for  3  minutes  on  IM¬ 
PORTANT  BIB-AREA  OP  BACK 
as  well  as  throat  and  chest  — 
spread  a  thick  layer  on  chest, 
cover  with  a  warmed  cloth.  BE 
SURE  to  use  genuine,  time-tested 


VICKS  VAPORUB. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Mofffern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-P,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation — write  today ! 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  suffer  with 
rupture?  Stop  your  worries  and 
fears.  Send  for  the  facts  about 
my  perfected  truss  invention — 
the  Brooks  Appliance  for  re¬ 
ducible  rupture— with  the  auto¬ 
matic  AIR-CUSHION  support 
that  gives  Nature  a  chance 
to  close  the  opening  Thou¬ 
sands  bought  by  doctors  for  themselves  and  patients. 

Sent  on  Trial— Made-to-measure,  individual  fitting  for 
man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  durable.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  norrietal  girdle  to  rust.  Safe 
and  comfortable.  Helps  Nature  get  results.  Not  sold  through 
stores — beware  of  imitations.  Write  today  for  full  information 
sent  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.|,"aUS«ilK: 


THE  CITY  ON  THE  HIDE,  Marian  Sims. 

The  tale  of  a  fighting  judge  tvho  dared 
to  defy  his  honest  and  conscientious  but 
narrow-minded  father,  and  to  air  his 
city’s  dirty  linen  in  public,  backed  by  the 
girl  who  believed  in  him. — J.  B.  Lippin-, 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $2.50. 


- ir-: 

Good  Movies  to  See 

I 


HUDSON’S  B.4.Y.  An  interesting  pre¬ 
sentation  of  one  of  the  fascinating  bits 
of  early  Canadian  history,  written  around 
the  establishment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Trading  Company.  Paul  Muni’s  char¬ 
acter,^  acting  forms  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  story.  Scenery  is 
magnificent  and  the  music  is  cleverly 
■woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  story. 


FOR  WOMEN- 
ONLY! 

If  fidgety  nerves,  restless  nights  and 
other  distress  caused  by  functional 
monthly  disturbances  keep  you  from 
having  fun  at  such  times — take  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound — 
famous  for  over  60  years  in  relieving 
weak,  nervous  feelings  of  women’s 
“difficult  days.”  WORTH  TRYING! 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mall  from  your  own  impression.  Tou  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Ctustom- 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  von  be  your  own  Judge. 

CLUn  Lin  MnUrV  write  today  for  frfk 
OLhU  mU  ITiUllLI  Booklet  and  .MateriaL 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-DI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
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Apple  Growers  Consider  Tax 
for  Advertising 


Action  looking  toward  a  New 
York  State  apple  advertising  tax 
developed  rapidly  recently,  the  idea  in 
general  receiving  tentative  approval  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  New  York 
Joint  Fruit  Committees.  Apparent  ob¬ 
stacles  to  grower  control  of  the  fund, 
however,  leave  the  next  move  in  doubt. 

Both  committees  indorsed  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  plan  for  submission  to  growers. 
There  was  unity  on  the  proposal  that 
the  apple  industry  needed  some  kind 
of  organized  promotion,  advertising 
and  merchandising  of  the  crop.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  a  voluntary  plan  of  support 
,has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done. 
General  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
that  a  voluntary  plan  is  inequitable 
in  that  it  is  supported  only  by  some 
growers  while  many  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits. 

Considering  all  these  angles,  the  mar¬ 
keting  subcommittee  of  the  eastern 
joint  committee  agreed  to  submit  a  tax 
plan.  This  was  approved  by  the  east¬ 
ern  committee,  provided  it  received 
similar  approval  of  the  Western  New 
York  Joint  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

This  was  presented  to  the  western 
committee  in  special  meeting  by  E.  S. 
Vedder,  Jr.,  of  Schoharie  and  T.  K. 
Bullard  of  Schuylerville,  representing 
the  eastern  committee.  They  stated 
that  it  was  a  “growers’  plan,  suggested 
»  by  growers  for  consideration  of  grow¬ 
ers.’’  They  emphasized  that  the  eastern 
committee  favored  presentation  of  such 
a  plan  only  on  the  premise  that  if  and 
when  a  tax  was  levied  it  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  representatives  of  grow¬ 
ers. 

Surveys  Indicate  Support 

Earl  D.  Merrill  of  Webster,  chairman 
of  the  western  committee,  stated  that 
at  almost  every  meeting  of  apple 
growers  a  major  topic  was  marketing 
and  promoting.  He  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Beneway,  who  also  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute,  said  that  his  only 
interest  was  as  a  grower.  He  said  the 
institute  had  done  an  excellent  job 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal.  “Two 
facts  stand  out,’’  he  said.  “One  is  that 
those  of  us  who  know  do  appreciate 
the  great  job  the  institute  has  done 
to  put  our  apples  back  on  the  grocers’ 
shelves,  and  to  popularize  apples.  The 
second  fact  is  that  the  institute  has 
not  received  full  and  generous  support. 

“A  gi’eat  many  persons  say  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  and 
that  they  would  support  some  such 
movement  if  all  other  growers  carried 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  cost. 
This  has  led  us  to  consider  the  tax 
method,  as  adopted  by  some  other 
states.  Our  committee  first  canvassed 
its  members  and  then  canvassed  a 
sample  of  400  growers  in  four  counties. 
The  replies  indicated  an  overwhelming 
support  for  some  kind  of  promotion. 
Some  growers  favored  a  voluntary 
plan,  a  majority  favored  a  tax  plan. 


and  a  few  favored  neither.” 

Offer  Three  Plans 

The  eastern  representatives  said  that 
at  a  meeting  in  Albany  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  a  tax  plan  could 
be  administered  by  a  commission.  With 
this  in  mind  a  plan  was  drafted  for  a 
commission  of  seven  members,  six 
nominated  by  growers  and  the  seventh 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  This  plan,  with  other  features, 
was  put  forth  merely  in  an  attempt  to 
crystalize  grower  sentiment  one  way 
or  the  other. 

At  a  regular  meeting  in  Albany 
some  serious  doubts  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  such  a  plan  is  entirely  feas¬ 
ible  or  legal.  State  fiscal  laws  make 
it  necessary  for  all  taxes  to  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  in  the  state  treas¬ 
ury.  The  only  way  to  get  money  out 
of  the  state  treasury  is  by  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Legislature.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Legislature  might  appro¬ 
priate  money  to  a  state  commission, 
certain  questions  arise  as  to  how  ex¬ 
penditures  of  that  money  could  be 
handled.  Present  information  is  that 
it  would  have  to  be  handled  with  the 
same  legal  restrictions  as  are  placed 
upon  expen ''  iture  of  any  other  state 
funds. 

Another  legal  opinion  is  that  a  grow¬ 
ers’  board  or  commission  would  have 
merely  advisory  power,  and  not  definite 
control.  “Which  is  exactly  what  we  do 
not  want,”  according  to  one  member  of 
the  committee. 

Washington,  Michigan  and  some 
other  states  handle  similar  funds 
through  commissions  named  by  the 
governor.  What  New  York  growers 
wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  if  a  meth¬ 
od  of  nomination  was  provided  the 
governor  would  appoint  their  nomi¬ 
nees?  Whether  such  a  commission  (in 
effect,  constituting  a  new  branch  of 
state  government)  could  function  the 


way  they  think  it  should? 

It  appears  that  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  answered  before 
anything  further  is  done  in  the  matter, 

Michigan  Law  Upheld 

In  1939  the  Michigan  Legislature 
adopted  a  somewhat  similar  law,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  one-cent  advertising  tax 
on  apples.  The  Governor  named  a  com¬ 
mission  nominated  by  the  industry.  The 
law  was  contested  in  the  courts,  and 
only  recently  upheld  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  held  it  was 
not  a  tax  on  production,  but  a  tax  on 
the  right  to  place  a  product  on  the 
market.  This  follows  the  precedents 
established  by  sales  taxes  on  gasoline, 
tobacco,  etc. 

The  New  York  committees  consid¬ 
ered  three  plans  of  collecting  the  tax. 
One  would  be  a  graduated  tax  on  trees, 
according  to  age.  There  is  some  belief 
this  might  be  considered  a  production 
tax  and  not  legal.  A  second  plan  would 
be  somewhat  similar  to  income  tax, 
growers  filing  reports  on  sales.  A  third 
plan  would  use  stamps  on  the  packages 
or  bills  of  lading,  and  many  consider¬ 
ed  this  would  be  a  nuisance. 

The  status  of  the  plan  now  is  that 
the  committees  will  not  submit  any  plan 
to  growers  generally,  until  and  unless 
they  have  assurance  that  the  industry 
will  have  controlling  voice  in  expendi¬ 
tures. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  committees  have  agreed  that 
their  industry  needs  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  No  criticism  was  made  of  the 
work  of  the  institute,  but  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  a  tax  plan  would  en¬ 
able  an  extension  of  the  kind  of  work 
the  institute  was  doing.  Beneway  said 
the  institute  was  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  of  growers  and  it  favored  what¬ 
ever  growers  wanted  and  would  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  it  believed  growers  al¬ 
ways  should  retain  full  control. 


These  days  whenever  a  dairy  cow  in 
central  New  York  dies,  her  owner  is 
mighty  suspicious,  and  rightly  so,  for 
State  Police  have  uncovered  a  cow¬ 
killing  racket  that  staggers  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  Under  the  heading  “Cow  Kill¬ 
ers  Get  Cheap  Beef,”  this  racket  was 
exposed  by  the  Service  Bureau  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  on  page  31  of  the 
March  1  issue.  Now  another  chapter 
in  the  story  has  been  disclosed,  al¬ 
though  “finis”  has  not  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

Donato  Dichiera,  a  cattle  dealer  of 
Utica,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  third  degree  burglary  and  malicious 
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Kiiral  Life  Sunday 

May  18,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  East¬ 
er,  will  be  widely  observed  as  Rural 
Life  Sunday.  Special  services  will  be 
held  in  many  churches,  both  in  city 
and  country,  and  in  some  cases  there 
will  be  a  change  in  pastors  between 
city  and  couiktry  churches.  4-H  Clubs 
and  other  organizations  will  have  a 
part,  and  some  are  planning  discus¬ 
sions  based  on  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  “Family  Life 
and  Democracy.” 

Pastors  or  laymen  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  can  get  a  suggested  order  of  ser¬ 
vice,  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  the  Board  of  National  Mis¬ 
sions,  by  sending  to  the  home  Mis¬ 
sions  Council  of  North  America,  297 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  'The  cost 
is  3c  a  copy. 

—  A.A  — 

June  is  Milk  Month 

Backed  by  many  national  groups  of 
dairymen  and  by  many  associations  of 
chain  stores,  a  drive  will  be  staged  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk  prod- 
ducts  during  the  month  of  June. 
Charles  Holman,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation  is  General  Chairman  of  the 
program.  State  committees,  represent¬ 
ing  producers  and  food  distributors, 
will  be  formed,  and  assistance  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  public  information  agen¬ 
cies  has  been  promised  in  many  states. 

It  is  expected  that  total  U.  S.  milk 
production  in  June  will  be  6  per  cent 
above  a  year  ago.  In  other  years,  the 
publicity  given  to  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  during  Dairy  Month  has  been  ef¬ 
fective;  and  with  the  effort  being  put 
into  it,  it  seems  certain  that  results 
will  be  secured  again  this  year. 


mischief,  and  remanded  to  the  Chenan¬ 
go  County  jail  for  a  hearing  on  April 
5.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
other  arrests  may  follow. 

State  Police  say  that  at  least  25 
cows  have  been  killed  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  song;  but  as  the  story 
spreads,  it  is  probable  that  more  and 
more  similar  cases  will  be  uncovered. 
Apparently  the  cows  were  killed  with 
a  blow  from  a  round-headed  hammer 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  leaving  no 
mark. 

The  chain  of  circumstances  that  led 
to  Dichiera’s  arrest  started  when  Ho¬ 
ward  Fuller  refused  to  sell  a  cow  that 
had  been  killed  and  had  the  meat  in¬ 
spected  by  a  veterinarian,  who  passed 
it  as  safe  to  use.  Then  he  learned  that 
a  neighbor  had  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  cow’s  head  disclosed  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  killed.  That  is  when 
State  Troopers  got  busy  and  worked 
day  and  night  until  an  arrest  was 
made. 

Following  is  a  list  of  farmers  who 
have  lost  one  or  two  cows:  Howard  . 
Fuller,  Lake  Moraine;  Emery  Pesko, 
Lake  Moraine;  J.  L.  Johnson,  Oriskany 
Falls;  Durwood  Loder,  Eaton;  G.  P- 
Whitford,  Hamilton;  W.  A.  Shapley, 
Hamilton;  Mrs.  George  Hilts,  Ilion; 
Smith  Edgarton,  Bouckville;  Eugene 
Southerland,  Hamilton;  Earl  Lillie, 
Hamilton;  John  Lamb,  Hamilton; 
Charles  Miner,  Oriskany  Falls;  Fred 
Omerso,  Eaton;  Albert  Blinebry,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  Neill  Churchill,  Clinton;  Mr.  Cole, 
Paris;  Mr.  Smith,  Spinnerville;  and  one 
or  two  not  listed. 

Dairymen  report  that  it  was  alwa.ys 
the  fattest  and  best  cow  that  was  kill¬ 
ed,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  ani¬ 
mals,  which  were  usually  purchased 
for  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  were  later 
sold  for  beef  at  a  price  of  from  $35.00 
to  $50.00.  I 


Nominate  a  Master  Farmer 

To  BE  NAMED  a  Master  Farmer  is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
can  come  to  any  man.  Any  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
can  nominate  a  man  for  this  honor.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  out 
and  mail  the  blank  below  to  American  Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Please  print  or  write  very  plainly. 

Before  making  a  nomination,  two  things  should  be  considered.  First, 
very  few  men  are  named  before  they  are  fifty  years  old,  and  none  are 
named  after  they  discontinue  farming.  Second,  Master  Farmers  are  not 
named  for  business  ability  alone  or  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  money  they 
have  made  in  farming.  Equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  consideration  is 
given  to  community  service. 


Date 


I  wish  to  nominate  . - . >  who  is 


about  .  years  old  and  whose  address  is 


(County) 

My  name  and  address  are 


(Post  Office) 

as  a  Master  Farmer  in  the  Class  of  1941. 


Arrest  in  Cow-Killing  Case 
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Freeze  in  South  Delays  Early  Potato  Crop 

Bi/  H.  E.  BRYANT,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


I  N  ACCORDANCE  with  the  last  re- 
*  port  printed  in  this  paper,  we  must 
of  necessity  recognize  ^'hat  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  old  potatoes  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  are  comparatively  large. 
Throughout  the  marketing  season  we 
have  tried  to  predict  trends  of  the  late 
crop  potato  market  and  have  been 
forced  to  print  a  rather  discouraging 
picture,  because  our  production  and 
supply  of  the  so-called  “lowly”  potato 
has  been  exceptionally  high.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  my  opinion  that  all 
potato  growers  must  recognize  burden¬ 
some  supplies  on  hand,  and  because  of 
this  fact  we  must  expect  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  average  during  the  balance 
of  the  marketing  season.  Although 
the  West  is  particularly  heavy  with 
potato  supplies,  the  Northeast  also  has 
plenty  of  potatoes. 

It  appears  that  practically  every 
section  in  :he  Northeast  still  has  a 
supply  of  potatoes  on  hand  to  be  mov¬ 
ed.  Even  New  Jersey  has  a  few  pota¬ 
toes  going  on  the  market,  although 
their  supplies  are  practically  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Up-state  New  York,  which  area 
originally  had  a  comparatively  light 
production,  has  held  back  on  sales,  and 
reports  now  indicate  at  least  a  normal 
supply  on  hand.  Connecticut  growers 
have  held  back  during  the  early  fall 
so  that  they  now  have  a  large  supply 
that  they  are  attempting  to  move  on 
to  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
Pennsylvania  is  still  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  Philadelphia  and  some  of  the 
other  nearby  markets.  Long  Island 
still  continues  to  dominate  the  New 
^  York  City  market  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  a  factor  in  this  market 
until  at  learst  April  1st. 

As  may  be  indicated  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  Maine  still  has  a 
large  supply  of  potatoes  on  hand,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  nine 
thousand  cars  of  potatoes  have  been 
ground  into  starch.  Growers  in  Maine 
have  been  holding  tight  for  improved 
prices  but  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  become  reconciled  to  conditions  and 
try  to  move  stock  at  the  present  levels. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  potatoes  are 
being  consumed  quite  rapidly  ?t  the 
present  time,  although  this  does  not 
have  a  particularly  noticeable  effect  on 
any  one  producing  area  because  of  the 
fact  that  supplies  are  being  drawn  from 
a  large  territory. 

In  predicting  trends  for  the  balance 
of  this  season  we  cannot  paint  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  picture.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  our  supplies  are 
adequate  and  possibly  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  to  take  care  of  any  possible  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  It  is  entirely  possible 
some  growers  in  areas  far  distant  from 
niarket  may  be  forced  to  dump  some 
poor  quality  stock.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  trend  for  the  balance  of 
the  year,  we  feel  that  growers  will  be 
lucky  to  maintain  present  prices  as  an 
average. 

Watch  April  Prices 

However,  there  may  be  a  play  to 
this  market  before  this  season  ’=■  clos¬ 
ed.  We  find  that  potatoes  in  the  Hast- 
li^gs  area  in  Florida  and  in  Baldwin 
County,  Alabama,  have  been  frozen  to 
the  ground,  thus  we  may  expect  that 
harvesting  operations  in  these  two 
major  producing  areas  may  be  delayed 
two  or  three  weeks.  With  such  a  de¬ 
lay  we  might  expect  these  areas  would 
not  become  a  factor  in  the  market  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  April  Thus  it 
may  be  that  the  month  of  April  will 
offer  encouragement  and  a  ch'ance  for 


heavy  movement  to  growers  in  the  late 
states,  particularly  in  the  Northeast. 

Maine  producers  are  hoping  that 
some  of  the  nearby  areas  such  as  Long 
Island,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  fairly  well  cleaned  up  by  this 
time  and  if  the  South  is  delayed  this 
may  be  Maine’s  opportunity  to  go  to 
market.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  will  see  a  temporary 
slight  improvement  in  the  market. 

Another  reason  for  saying  this  is 
based  on  a  fact  which  may  not  seem 
logical  but  which  still  remains  in  the 
minds  of  the  old-time  potato  shippers, 
narfiely:  that  in  every  year  regardless 
of  the  general  price  level.  We  have 
seen  at  least  one  period  when  we  had 
considerable  activity  with  rising  prices. 
To  be  specific,  in  Maine  we  can  always 
look  forward,  some  time  during  the 
season,  to  a  price  of  a  dollar  a  barrel 
on  the  street.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
such  a  period  this  year.  If  this  price 
improvement  should  occur,  it  is  our 
sincere  recommendation  that  growers 
take  advantage  of  this  activity  and 
move  potatoes  rapidly,  because"  the 
freeze  in  the  South  will  tend  to  bring 
Alabama  and  Florida  on  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  approximately  the  same  time 
and  when  these  two  major  producing 
areas  staH  shipping  potatoes  we  in 
the  late  states  may  as  well  take  a  back 
seat. 

Experience  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  shown  that  Alabama 
seems  to  be  the  area  that  knocks  the 
props  out  from  under  the  Maine  potato 
market  in  the  spring.  Based  on  the 
above  factors,  when  attempting  to  draw 
the  trend  line  for  potato  prices  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  show  a  steady  but  slightly 
strained  market  during  the  month  of 
March  with  an  upward  treifd  during 
April  and  with  a  rather  sharp  down¬ 
ward  trend  after  April. 

—  A.A  — 

MILK  PRICES 

/ 

NEW  YORK. — Administrator  Cladakis 
has  announced  a  uniform  price  of  $1.99 
for  February.  This  price  applies  to 
milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone.  It  is  6c  less 
than  the  uniform  price  for  January 
and  11c  less  than  for  February,  1940. 

The  Febj;’uary  pool  contained  384,- 
850,195  lbs.  of  milk,  with  a  total  value 
of  $8,467,199.51. 

The  February  price,  of  course,  was 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  voted  in  on  Febru¬ 
ary  il.  These  amendments  became  ef¬ 
fective  March  1. 

ROCHESTER. — Administrator  Clough 
announces  a  uniform  price  for  the 
Rochester  area  of  $2.10.  In  this  mar¬ 
ket  there  is  also  a  20c-a-hundred  dif¬ 
ferential  for  milk  delivered  direct  to 
plants. 

Milk  Production  Up  Slightly 

U.  S.  milk  production  March  1  was 
3  per  cent  above  a  year  ago,  and  milk 
production  per  capita  was  higher  than 
on  any  March  1  in  the  16  years  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept. 

In  New  York  State  production  per- 
cow  was  the  highest,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  last  year,  since  records  have 
been  kept. 

Concentrates  fed  per  cow  on  March 
1  in  New  York  State  were  the  highest 
in  ten  years,  as  were  concentrates  fed 
per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

From  October  through  February, 
milk  prices  averaged  about  13c  a  hun¬ 


dred  (6  per  cent)  below  last  year,  while 
feed  prices  averaged  about  Ic  a  hun¬ 
dred  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

New  York  State  has  about  5.7  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  dairy  cows,  pro¬ 
duces  about  7.1  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  has  about  10.2  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  population. 

—  A.A  — 

BUTTER  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

March  1  U.  S.  cold  storage  holdings 
of  butter  were  16,520,000  lbs.  A  year 
ago  the  figure  was  18,366,000  lbs.,  and 
the  five-year  average  was  32,242,000 
lbs. 

Of  this  year’s  March  1  holdings,  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  held 
1,383,000  lbs.  A  year  ago  two  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  held  2,057,000 
lbs.  of  butter  fw  relief  clients. 

—  A.A  — 

APPLE  EXPORTS  DWINDLE 

In  normal  times,  American  fruit 
growers  have  exported  some  eight  to 
ten  million  bushels  of  apples.  As  a 
result  of  the  European  War,  exports 
have  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point. 

This  has  been  a  cause  of  real  con¬ 
cern  to  apnle  growers.  As  we  see  it, 
there  are  just  three  possible  ways  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  first  is  to 
stimulate  apple  consumption.  A  lot 
already  has  been  done  by  the  New 
York-New  England  Apple  Institiite 
and  similar  organizations  in  other 
areas.  However,  to  meet  the  situation 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  the  Institute 
must  have  the  support  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  producers  than  it  has  had 
up  to  date 

The  second  possibility  is  to  use  a 
real  volume  of  apples  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  by-products.  The  most  prom¬ 
ising  by-product  found  to  date  is  can¬ 
ned  apple  juice.  Here  again  excellent 
work  has  been  done. 

The  third  possibility  is  a  drastic  cut 
in  j)roduction.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
the  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  declined  rather  steadily,  but 
decline  in  production  has  not  kept 
pace.  Most  of  the  trees  that  have 
been  cut  have  been  old  trees,  many  in 
areas  not  well  suited  to  growing  ap¬ 
ples.  Reduction  in  tree  numbers  has 
been  a  natural  process  rather  than 
the  result  of  any  concerted  action  to 
cut  production. 

—  A.A  — 

MORE  PEAS  FOR  CANNING 

Indications  are  that  the  1941  U.  S. 
acreage  of  canning  peas  will  be  8  per 
cent  heavier  than  in  1940.  Last  year 
the  U.  S.  canning  pea  acreage  was 
338,990.  This  year  prospects  are  for 
365,690.  New  York  acreage  last  year 
was  39,200.  Prospects  this  year  are 
for  43,200.  Demand  for  canned  peas 
has  been  relatively  heavy,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  continue.  The  carry-over  of  can¬ 


ned  peas  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  be¬ 
low  average.  Acreage  of  canning  peas 
in  New  York  is  second  only  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  - 

—  A.A  — 

THE  OIJTI.OOK  FOR  FARM 
PRICES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Dairy  Conference  held  on 
March  4  at  Philadelphia,  Professor  G. 
E.  Brandow  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  made  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  speech  on  the  outlook  for  prices. 
Space  will  not  permit  printing  of  the 
whole  speech,  but  Professor  Branddw’s 
conclusions  are  of  such  great  interest 
to  every  farmer  that  we  give  here  his 
summary  of  the  talk: 

“Looking  at  what’s  ahead  for  prices 
in  general,  I  think  these  are  the  main 
points : 

1.  The  armament  program  will  ex¬ 
pand  greatly  and  seems  destined  to  last 
for  three  or  four  years  at  least  and 
perhaps  more. 

2.  The  country  cannot  do  this  job 
and  carry  on  a  normal  life,  too.  Ma¬ 
terials,  plants,  and  labor  must  be  di¬ 
verted  into  the  armament  program. 

3.  To  date,  the  small  but  growing 
armament  program,  starting  from  a 
point  of  low  business  activity,  has 
stimulated  consumption  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  has  had  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  desirable  business  re¬ 
covery.  But  we  are  about  at  the  point 
where  we  shall'  begin  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  a  great  armament  effort. 

4.  The  task  of  diverting  the  country 
from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  econ¬ 
omy  has  formerly  been  done  largely 
by  inflationary  spending  of  new  money. 

5.  Although  taxation,  sale  of  bonds 
to  individuals,  and  price  fixing  will  act 
as  checks  on  inflation,  rising  prices  are 
likely.  Much  of  the  armament  effort 
will  probably  be  financed  by  new 
money  as  in  former  instances  of  emerg¬ 
ency.  Other  inflationary  elements  are 
the  great  abundance  of  unused  bank 
credit  and  the  rising  level  of  wages. 

6.  In  the  general  advance  of  prices 
that  lies  ahead,  prices  of  individual 
commodities  may  not  conform  entirely 
to  the  principles  of  price  movements 
we  have  observed  in  peacetime.  Be- 
cause^of  unbalanced  demand  for  goods, 
and  ‘the  possibility  of  price  fixing, 
price  relationships  may  become  much 
distorted.” 

—  A.A  — 

NEW  RULE 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  new  policy  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  purchase  of  surplus  potatoes. 
In  1941  surplus  potatoes  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  from  farmers  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program  and  who  do  not  plant  a 
larger  acreage  than  the  potato  allot¬ 
ment. 


Hog  Prices  To  Be  Higher! 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
'hog  prices  will  be  higher  this  year.  There  are  14%  fewer 
sows  to  farrow  this  spring  than  last.  Pork  has  already 
advanced  somewhat. 

Prospects  look  good  for  better  cream  prices,  too. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  CREAM  FOR  CASH  and  feed  your 
skim  milk  for  extra  profit. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H  E  BABCOCK 


I  AM  WRITING  this  in  a  hotel 
room  in  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  President  has  just  finish¬ 
ed  his  talk  to  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents.  . 

Before  I  read  any  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  on  what  he  said  I  want  to  re¬ 
cord  my  own  first  hand  reactions. 

COUNTRY  AT  WAR 

We  are  at  war  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  fact  which  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  to  each  of  us  as  the 
days  go  by.  Furthermore,  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  legal  and  orderly  manner  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  com¬ 
plete  regimentation  of  our  society. 
This  regimentation  will  also  become 
increasingly  effective  almost  before 
we  know  it. 

I  don’t  like  our  situation  one  lit¬ 
tle  bit  but  I  believe  the  cause  for 
which  we  have  gone  to  war  is  so 
vital  that  I  for  one  am  going  to  sup¬ 
port  our  leadership  with  all  I’ve  got. 

My  prayer  is  that  in  fighting  to 
save  the  four  freedoms  listed  hy 
our  President  we  won^i  lose  our 
own  freedom  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive.  This,  too,  is  worlh  fighting 
for. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER 

During  the  five  days  I  have  been 
in  California  the  sun  has  shone  less 
than  it  normally  would  during  the 
same  period  in  Ithaca,  New  York. 

/  am  told  that  this  is  unusual. 

CALIFORNIA  FARMS 

They  call  a  farm  a  ranch  out  here. 
Ranches  vary  in  size  from  one  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ranchers  but  have  vet  to  shake 
a  calloused  hand.  /  wonder  if  some 
of  the  California  labor  troubles 
do  not  stem  from  the  constitution¬ 
al  unwillingness  of  the  California 
rancher  to  work  with  his  own 
hands. 

If  I  were  to  write  a  quick  pre¬ 
scription  for  California  agriculture, 
it  would  be  to  take  family  sized 
ranches  in  large  doses  and  put  the 
families  to  work. 

CALIFORNIA  LABOR 

As  indicated  above,  California  is  a 
hotbed  of  labor  troubles.  Mexicans 
and  Oakies  in  southern  California, 
Japs,  Chinese  and  Indians  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  manual  labor.  These 
populations  are  not  being  absorbed. 
They  represent  a  potential  source  of 
trouble  for  years  to  come.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  West  Coast  is  still  pio¬ 
neer  country  and  still  expanding. 
Herein  lies  the  only  hope  for  a 
stable  West  Coast  society. 

WEST  COAST  MARKETS 

National  defense  is  giving  a  fur¬ 
ther  stimulus  to  what  already  was 


the  fastest  growing  part  of  our 
country.  When  the  war  is  over,  the 
West  Coast  will  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  on  trade  with  the  Near  East. 

Before  many  years  West  Coast 
markets  will  rival  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  in  their  demand  for 
agricultural  products.  This  means  a 
reorganization  of  our  entire  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

What  I  see  here  gives  me  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ownership  of  good 
northeastern  farm  land  for  the 
production  of  milk,  eggs  and  stip- 
plementary  beef,  pork  and  mut¬ 
ton. 

WEST  COAST  COOPERATIVES 

There  are  over  5CX)  farmer  owned 
ana  controlled  cooperatives  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone.  How  many  there  are 
on  the  entire  coast  I  don’t  know.  In 
the  past  week  I  have  visited  many 
cooperative  outfits  in  California  and 
in  the  next  two-  weeks  I  shall  visit 
many  others  including  some  in  the 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Nevada. 

I  have  been  interested  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  cooperatives  which 
are  practically  a  generation  older 
than  ours  in  the  Northeast.  /  find 
much  to  marvel  at  and  some  of 
the  ills  I  expected  to  find. 

Many  coops  here  are  managed  by 
old  men  who  obviously  have  over¬ 
stayed  their  time.  Relatives  have 
been  worked  into  some.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  gone  soft  and  expensive  in 
others.  All  of  these  things  can  and 
d'  happen  anywhere  if  not  watched. 

The  worst  thing  I  find  here, 
however,  is  the  way  many  of  these 
California  cooperatives  have  drift¬ 
ed  under  the  influence  of  lawyers, 
hankers  and  professional  auditors 
and  economists.  These  are  fine 
men  and  capable,  but  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  the  feel  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  the  evangelical  zeal 
which  is  such  a  necessary  component 
in  the  management  of  a  successful 
cooperative. 

ENTANGLEMENT  WITH 
GOVERNMENT 

One  logical  product  of  the  type  of 
management  which  has  crept  into 
cooperatives  here  has  Teen  an  in¬ 
creasing  participation  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperatives  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Lawyers  and  bankers 
art  pretty  well  house-broken  by  the 
Government  by  now  and  they  seem 
to  get  along  better  with  bureaucratic 
planning  than  do  farmers. 

Temporarily  some  cooperatives  are 
securing  results  for  their  members 
by  their  submission  to  a  large  degree 
of  Government  operation  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  secure.  /  cannot 
h'elp  but  wonder,  however,  if  they 
are  not  at  the  same  time  cancel¬ 
ling  out  the  reason  for  their  ex¬ 
istence. 


A  sroiip  of  foe<l«;r  lainijs  out  ot  tlio  bnn<-.h  with  which  we  are  experimenting  at 
Siinnygaltles  this  winter.  These  lambs  were  selected  beesmse  they  will  make  the 
weight  of  carcass  oiir  customer  desires.  Not  all  ot  them  were  finished  as  well  as 

'l  might  be. 


0<=>0 


The  lambs  shown 
above  after  being 
sheared.  Fleeces 
have  averaged  to 
weigh  altoiit  five 
^  pounds. 


I’tie  saitic  laint.s  siaiigiirere<l  anti  road.v  for  delivery  to  the  meat  maVket 


Two  of  the  above  lamb  carcasses  and  a  quarter  ot  our  Hereford  heifer  displayed 
in  the  meat  market  which  buys  our  Sunnygables  production. 
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“Quack  Doctors”  Again 

Service  Bureau  Repeats  an  Old,  Old,  Warning 


The  “quack”  doctor  is  not  new  to 
the  columns  of  the  Service  Bureau. 
In  fact,  his  acquaintance  goes  hack  for 
more  years  than  we  like  to  remember. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  long  acquaintance¬ 
ship  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  we  have  issued  to  beware  of  his 
ilk,  the  “quack”  still  manages  to  ply 
his  trade.  He  uses  mahy  disguises. 
Because  of  that  fact  it  is  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  get  wise  to  him  be¬ 
fore  he  has  made  a  “raid”  and  fleeced 
his  trusting  and  unsuspecting  victims. 

That  he  is  ever  present  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  clipping  taken  from 
the  American  Medical  Association 
News,  which  gives  the  characteristics 
and  earmarks  of  a  typical  “quack.” 

“One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
quack  in  the  field  of  medicine  is  his 
attempt  to  camouflage  his  ignorance 
by  quoting  the  writings  of  reputable 
physicians  and  trying  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  his  work  and  that  of  the 
ethical  physician  is  one  and  the  same 
thing,  Richard  B.  Phillips,  M.D., 
Rochester,  Minn.,  points  out  in  the 
March  issue  of  Hygeia,  The  Health 
Magazine. 

“Other  characteristics  by  which  the 
quack  may  be  identified  are  summariz¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Phillips  as  follows;  ‘The 
quack  lets  every  one  know  that  he  is  in 
town  by  large  letter  'advertising  in 
newspapers,  circulars,  etc.  Although 
he  is  quick  to  criticize  organized  and 
ethical  medicine,  he  adopts  the  dress, 
office  equipment  and  titles  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  so  far  as  he  is  able.  He 
hands  out  literature  which  is  ostensibly 
scientific,  and  attempts  to  confuse  and 
bewilder  the  ‘sucker’  with  pseudo¬ 
scientific  statements.  He  presents,  as 
a  method  of  cure,  something  which  is 
easy  and  simple  to  take,  and  surrounds 
this  nostrum  with  an  aura  of  magic 
and  mystery.  He  always  promises  a 
definite  cure  in  a  definite  time  and 
usually  with  a  definite  number  of  treat¬ 
ments.  He  is  always  exceedingly  posi¬ 
tive  and  direct  in  answering  questions, 
and  his  sureness  of  manner  often  dis¬ 
arms  the  intended  victim.  In  cases  in 
which  an  ethical  physician  will  often 
admit  that  there  is  some  doubt  about 
a  given  situation,  the  quack  is  always 
positive  and  definite.” 

— A.  A— 

AUTHOR  PAYS 

“The  Who’s  Who  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York  have  asked  me  to  wwite  a 
poem  to  appear  in  a  book.  I  have  writ- 


Let  Us  Help  You 

The  following  Home  Service 
bulletins  have  been  prepared 
by  American  Agriculturist’s  Home 
Editor,  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huck- 
ett,  and  are  available  to  any 
reader  without  cost  other  than 
3c  each  to  cover  mailing  and 
mimeographing  costs: 

□  No.  2 — BLANKETS.  Selecting, 
washing,  and  moth  protec¬ 
tion. 

□  No.  3  — APPLE  RECIPES.  Your 
family  will  like  these. 

□  No.  4  —  PROTECTIVE  FOODS. 

Good  health  for  the  family 

□  No.  5  -  SCHOOL  LUNCHE.S. 

□  No.  6  — home  CANNING  AND 
CURING  OF  MEATS  Di 

rections  are  easy  to  follow 

□  No.  7  —  CHOPPED  MEAT  RECIPES 
Tasty,  economical  meat 
dishes. 

□  No.  8  — BUYING  A  WASHING 
MACHINE. 

□  No.  9  —  TPMnxiNG  WAYS  TO 

SERVE  EGGS. 

□  No.  10— H'^'-'cmadE  jams  and 
JELLIES. 

□  No.  12— H  O  M  E  QUILT-MAKING, 
n  No.  13— GO9D  FISH  IN  THE  SEA. 

Delicious  fish  recipes  for 
farm  families. 

How  to  order  these  bulletins : 
Check  those  you  want,  include  3c 
for  each  one  desired,  and  return 
this  coupon  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ten  some  poems  for  local  papers  but  I 
doubt  if  I  have  the  ability  to  warrant 
such  a  request.” 

In  the  past  a  number  of  books  of 
poetry  have  been  printed  on  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  If  you  do  write  a  poem 
under  these  circumstances  I  think  you 
will  find  that  you  will  have  to  agree 
to  buy  one  or  more  of  the  books  at  a 
good  price.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  being  paid  for  writing  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  some  one  else  to  publish  it,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  profit  to  the 
publisher  comes  from  selling  books  to 
the  authors  rather  than  to  the  general 
public.  If  it  is  worth  what  it  will  cost 
to  see  your  name  in  print  it  is  of  course 
all  right,  though  some  reports  indicate 
that  the  time  it  takes  to  publish  the 
book  depends  upon  how  many  authors 
the  publishers  are  able  to  sign  up. 

— A.  A — 

DON’T  SEND  US  STORE 
ACCOUNTS 

“I  would  like  a  little  information — do 
you  help  to  collect  grocery  accounts  from 
people  who  do  not  care  to  pay  what  they 
owe?  I  have  a  small  grocery  store  and 
my  husband  is  an  invalid.  I  need  the 
money  very  much.  I  thought  if  you  did, 
maybe  I  could  collect  a  few  of  these 
small  accounts.” 

The  Service  Bureau  does  not  collect 
accounts  for  grocery  stores,  or  in  fact 
for  any  business  concern.  The  Service 
Bureau  is  not  a  collection  agency  but 
is  designed  to  be  of  help  to  subscribers 
in  getting  pay  for  farm  produce  sold, 
to  give  information  and  help  in  adjust¬ 
ing  differences  of  opinion.  Please  do 
not  send  us  bills  against  your  custom¬ 
ers. 

—  A  A  — 

ABOUT  REFUNDS 

“My  husband  took  a  correspondence 
course  and  paid  in  full.  As  you  can  see 
by  the  guarantee  we  were  to  have  our 
money  back  if  we  wished.  They  were  to 
let  him  know  when  there  would  be  an 
examination,  which  they  never  .did.  I 
have  asked  them  for  our  money  but  they 
have  refused.” 

Unfortunately  you  failed  to  read  the 
money-back  agreement  carefully.  The 
agreement  states  first,  that  the  student 
will  complete  each  lesson  promptly  and 
second,  that  he  will  try  the  first  civil 
service  examination  that  he  is  qualified 
to  take.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  ex¬ 
amination  he  will  get  a  refund  of  the 
entire  amount  or  he  can  take  additional 
training  until  he  does  pass.  It  may 
be  that  there  have  been  no  civil  service 
examinations  since  your  husband  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  or  it  may  be  that  the 
schools  are  not  interested  in  notifying 
him.  The  important  point  is  that  no 
correspondence  school  is  going  to  re¬ 
fund  money  just  because  a  student 
wants  it.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  correspondence  schools — 
some  are  entirely  reliable  and  others 
approach  the  “fly-by-night”  type. 

—  A.  A  — 

NEED  A  HIRED  MAN? 

In  the  February  15  issue,  mention 
was  made  of  students  at  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  would  be  looking  for  farm  jobs 
this  spring.  Inadvertently  the  name 
of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Cobleskill  was  omitted.  Earl  Hodder 
of  the  Student  Placement  Bureau 
there  tells  me  that  already  42  requests 
for  hired  men  have  been  received  since 
January  1. 

The  other  schools  at  which  student 
hired  men  may  be  available  are:  Can¬ 
ton,  Morrisville,  Alfred,  Farmingdale, 
and  Delhi. 


AN  ACCIDENT  LIKE  THIS 
MIGHT  HAPPEN  TO  YOU 


Painfully  injured  in  this  accident  and 
unable  to  work  for  many  weeks, -Maine 
policyholder  is  paid  benefits  under  his 
travel  accident  policy. 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  cannot  be  grateful  enough 
to  your  company- --for  the  way  my 
claim  was  handled* 

The  $130*00  I  received  was 
a  godsend  to  me*  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  work  since  the  accident, 
and  I  had  no  other  money  coming 
in  to  help  pay  the  bills* 

DONALD  PELKIE 
PITTSFIELD,  MAINE 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT, 
10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


NewVitamin  Flours 
for  G.L.F.  Patrons 


IN  MANY  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies 
two  new  bread  flours  made  their 
appearance  this  week — Quality  Pat¬ 
ent  Enriched  Flour  and  Vitafed  En¬ 
riched  Flour. 

The  word  “enriched”  means  that 
these  flours  have  been  made  more 
nutritious  by  the  addition  of  vitamins 
and  minerals.  New  to  America,  this 
enrichment  of  wheat  flour  is  required 
by  law  in  England  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  national  health  and 
morale  under  the  strain  of  war. 

What  Is  Added 

Says  Clara  Gebhard  Snyder,  fa¬ 
mous  food  authority,  “What  Ameri¬ 
can  diets  lack  chiefly  are  some  of  the 
‘B-vitamins’  and  iron.”  These  im¬ 
portant  nutrients  are  present  in  the 
wheat  berry,  but  they  are  mostly  in 
the  bran  and  other  parts  of  the 
wheat  which  go  into  feed  for  cows 
and  chickens.  White  flour  contains 
very  little  of  them. 

Now  methods  have  been  found  to 
add  iron  and  two  of  the  “B-vita¬ 
mins” — thiamin  and  nicotinic  acid 


y 


— to  flour  after  it  is  milled.  Most 
American  millers  are  planning  to 
make  flours  enriched  with  these  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals.  But  G.L.F. 
patrons  will  be  among  the  first  to 
have  these  extra  nutritious  flours  for 
home  use. 

The  Two 
Flours 

Let  Lucile 
Brewer  de¬ 
scribe  the  new 
flours: 

“Quality 
Patent  En¬ 
riched  Flour,” 

“is  your  old 


Miss  Lucile  Brewer 


says  Miss  Brewer, 
favorite  Quality  Patent,  to  which 
have  been  restored  the  vitamins  and 
iron  that  are  always  lost  in  milling 
white  flours.  In  mixing,  in  baking, 
in  performance,  in  yield,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  bread  made  from 
Quality  Patent  Enriched  Flour  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  good  loaf 
of  bread  that  we  always  expect  from 
regular  Quality  Patent. 

“Vitafed  Enriched  Flour  is  made 


Mr.  F.  A.  McLellan, 
.50  years  a  flour  miller, 
checks  test  samples 
of  new  flours. 


from  an  unbleached  bread  flour  of 
high  quality.  To  it  are  added  the 
vitamins  and  iron  used  in  all  en¬ 
riched  flours,  and  also  natural  wheat 
germ  which  is  an  additional  source  of 
thiamin  and  has  a  distinctive  flavor. 


Bread  made  from  G.L.F.  Vitafed 
Flour  will  be  creamy  in  color  and 
full-flavored.” 

Miss  Brewer  will  gladly  send  you 
recipes  and  facts  on  enriched  flours 
— just  send  her  a  penny  postal. 


Your  Seed  Corn  Supply 


at  least  100  seeds;  200  is  still  better. 

Oats.  G.L.F.  supplies  of  seed  oats 
are  ample.  Germination  is  excellent 


— from  90%  to  as  high  as  98% 
strong,  healthy  sprouts.  These  oats 
have  also  been  treated  for  smut. 


Formula  Facts 


Bad  growing  condi¬ 
tions  last  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  ruined  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  seed  corn  of  the  varieties 
most  widely  used  by  Northeastern 
farmers.  Corn  which  was  harvested 
in  October  without  freezing  injury 
suffered  from  continuous  wet,  muggy 


Wally  Russow  (right),  G.L.F.  seeds¬ 
man,  looks  over  some  Sweepstakes 
grown  by  George  Slocum  (left).  Mr. 
Slocum  has  been  growing  seed  corn 
under  contract  for  G.L.F.  patrons 
for  more  than  15  years  on  his  farms 
at  Milton,  Pa.,  and  Levanna,  N,  Y. 


weather  and  finally  rotted  in  cribs 
and  storage. 

G.L.F.  seedsmen  went  last  August 
into  the  fields  of  seed  corn  grown 
under  contract  by  selected  seed 
growers.  They  chose  the  fields  and 
areas  of  fields  to  receive  special  and 
rapid  attention. 

At  maturing  time,  these  areas 
were  quickly  harvested.  The  ears 
were  carefully  selected  and  cured, 
protected  against  mold  and  freezes. 
Moisture  was  reduced,  the  corn 
slowly  shelled.  The  shelled  grain  was 
then  brought  to  hot-air  driers  and 
the  moisture  brought  down  to  15%. 
The  corn  was  recleaned  and  spe¬ 
cially  graded. 

More  than  70,000  bushels  of  the 
approved  varieties  were  saved  by 
the  vigorous  action  of  your  seed  hired 
men.  G.L.F.  supplies,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  or  three  varieties,  are 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
needs  of  G.L.F.  patrons.  Germina¬ 
tion  averages  85%  to  90%. 

Germination  should  be  watched 
very  closely  on  both  corn  and  oats 
this  spring.  In  some  communities  the 
high  school  agricultural  classes  will 
make  germination  tests  on  locally 
grown  seed.  Or  you  can  test  it  at 
home  in  a  sand  box  or  “rag  doll.” 
Whatever  test  is  used,  be  sure  to  use 


Below  is  an  open  formula  tag.  It 
not  only  gives  the  guarantee  as 
to  fat,  fiber,  and  protein  plus  the 
names  of  the  ingredients,  but  also 
tells  exactly  how  many  pounds  of 
each  ingredient  go  into  a  ton  of  the 
feed. 

There  may  be  feeds  just  as  good 
as  this  one  sold  under  a  closed 
formula.  But  there  is  no  way  of 
checking  the  claims  made  for  them. 
With  an  open  formula  you  know 
exactly  what  you  are  feeding. 

Arc  all  open  formulas  flexible? 
No.  None  of  the  G.L.F.  poultry  feeds 
and  not  all  of  the  dairy  feeds  have 
flexible  formulas.  The  formula  shown 
here.  Super  Exchange  Dairy,  has 
remained  in  eflfect  without  change, 
except  for  a  minor  adjustment  in 
mineral  source,  since  January  1937. 

The  G.L.F.  Super  feeds  are  made 
for  dairymen  who  prefer  to  feed  the 
same  formula  day  in  and  day  out. 
Most  dairymen,  however,  prefer  to 
save  a  little  money  by  using  the 
flexible  formula  feeds.  These  feeds 
are  changed  occasionally  to  give 
dairymen  the  benefit  of  the  best  in¬ 
gredient  buys  on  the  market. 

Are  all  flexible  formulas  open? 


Not  necessarily.  Any  manufactiiref 
can  use  the  flexible  formula  prin¬ 
ciple.  Most  manufacturers  find  it 
advisable  to  change  their  formulas 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  feeder 
may  not  know  that  a  change  has 
been  made  if  the  formula  is  not  open. 

Through  their  cooperative,  farm¬ 
ers  can  get  the  advantage  of  flexible 
formulas  that  are  also  open  formulas. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y 
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Um  Potaioe^ 


How  the  Smal 
Can  Cut  Costs 

P^icUt 

TV.  Y .  S.  College  of  Agriculture 


The  headaches  JH 

connected  with  the  J|Hr 

growing  of  large 
acreages  of  potatoes 
have  been  given  much  at¬ 
tention  by  research  work- 
ers  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers,  but  not  so  those 
of  the  small  grower.  Yet 
his  problems  must  be 
greater  in  the  aggregate, 
for  according  to  the  1935 
census  there  were  131,075  " 

farms  in  New  York  State 
that  grew  268,397  acres  of 
potatoes,  or  less  than  2.05 
acres  per  farm.  However, 
the  burden  of  the  small 
acreage  problem  is  spread 
over  so  many  people  that 
no  one  grower  is  pressed 
enough  to  raise  his  voice  to  make  the  scientist 
or  the  machinery  dealer  hear  him. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  many  small  grow¬ 
ers  who  grow  less  than  10  acres  of  potatoes. 

Commercial  potato  planting,  spraying  and 
harvesting  machinery  is  so  expensive  that  a 
farmer  with  less  than  five  or  ten  acres  cannot 
pay  for  it  on  the  labor  saved.  Therefore  he 
must  aim  to  cut  his  growing  costs  by  making 
use  of  homemade  labor-saving  devices  and 
by  producing  a  large  crop  on  a  small  unit  of 
land.  His  production  costs  will  not  be  much 
greater  to  produce  250  to  300  bushels  to  the 
acre  instead  of  the  State  average  of  125  to 
150  bushels.  The  following  eleven  items  rep¬ 
resent  ways  that  some  small-scale  potato 
growers  are  now  meeting  this  problem. 

1.  Selecting  the  field.  A  sandy  loam  soil  is 
best  and  a  heavy  clay  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
lighter  soils  will  produce  better  quality, 
brighter-skinned  potatoes  and  with  less 
danger  of  severe  rot  following  blight  in  a  wet 
year.  The  soil  should  be  somewhat  acid,  as 
scab  is  not  a  serious  problem  where  the  pH 
is  between  4.8  and  5.4.  Your  county  agent 
can  make  this  test.  It  frequently  happens  that 
some  one  field  on  the  farm  is  better  adapted 


/f  Opening  a  t  nr  row  lor 
planting  potatoe.s.  Note 
the  pail  with  hole  in 
the  bottom  to  distribute 
fertilizer  and  tire  chain 
which  mixes  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  with  the  soil. 


<r  After  the  potatoes  are 
dropped,  they  are  covered 
with  a  planker. 


'I'  On  small  acreages,  a 
duster  has  some  advantages 
over  a  sprayer. 


the  seed  that  is  planted  is  not  free  from  the 
virus  and  other  diseases  that  may  be  carried 
inside  the  potato.  The  regular  purchase  of 
certified  seed  is  the  easiest  way  to  insure  that 
the  seed  is  of  the  best  quality. 

4.  Greensprouting.  This  term  applies  to 
spreading  the  seed  out  on  a  barn  floor  or 
other  moderately  light  place  so  that  the  tub¬ 
ers  will  develop  short,  stocky  sprouts  that 
will  come  up  quickly.  The  potatoes  should  be 
spread  out  so  that  they  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  layers  deep  and  should  remain 
there  two  or  three  weeks  before  cutting. 

5.  Cutting  and  curing  the  seed.  Pieces  of 
lV4  ounces,  12  or  13  pieces  {Turn  to  Page  9) 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  informed  patrons 


mA  seed- 

started  right: 

W  1.  Make  a  good  seed 

bed  ...  2.  Lime  and  fertilize  ...  3.  Use 
good  seed  ...  4.  Plant  and  cover  it 
right  ...  5.  Pray  for  rain. 

The  seed  bed  comes  first.  When  you’ve 
harrowed  it  over  until  the 
land  is  mellow  and  seems  just 
right — go  over  it  once  more. 

If  you  can  do  it,  let  a  few  days 
elapse  between  the  last  two 
harrowings.  This  will  kill  many 
weeds  that  sprouted  after  the 
previous  harrowing.  Roll  or 
cultipack  to  make  a  firm, 
smooth  seed  bed. 

Fertility  is  next.  Use  lime  if 
a  soil  test  shows  it  is  needed. 

Between  plowing  and  harrowing  is  a 
good  time  to  lime  if  you  didn’t  lime  last 
fall.  On  land  manured  last  year,  apply 
300  pounds  of  20%  superphosphate  per 


acre.  If  no  manure  has  been  spread  in 
the  past  two  years,  use  300  pounds  of 
0-20-10  or  5-20-5. 

Use  seed  that  has  growing-  power — 
seed  that  is  bred  and  selected  for  its 
ability  to  grow  and  make  a  crop  in 
this  climate.  Your  cooperative  fur¬ 


nishes  that  kind  of  seed.  G.L.F.  alfalfa 
and  clover  seed  is  Kem-Fee  treated  to 
speed  up  germination  of  hard  seeds,  and 
get  the  hay  started  ahead  of  the  weeds. 


Give  this  good  seed  even  greater  crop- 
producing  power  by  inoculating  it. 

Sow  not  over  two  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre — a  bushel  and  a  half  is  better. 

If  you  sow  the  grass  seed  with  a  grain 
drill,  adjust  the  grass  seed  spouts  to  drop 
the  seed  back  of  the  hoes.  Grass  seed 
dropped  in  front  of  the  hoes 

i 

is  covered  too  deep  for  good 
germination. 

Roll  the  land,  or  better  yet, 
cultipack  it  after  seeding. 

If  you  have  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  you  will  get  a  better 
seeding  if  you  drill  in  the 
grain,  then  sow  the  grass 
seed  across  the  drill  marks 
with  the  wheelbarrow  seeder. 

Whether  you  sow  the  grass 
seed  with  a  drill  or  with  a  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  roll  or  cultipack  the  land  after 
you’ve  finished  sowing. 

After  that,  it’s  up  to  the  weather. 


Cooperative 

G.L,F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥• 
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llekindle  Ihe  v^park 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  traveling  a 
side  dirt  road.  I  had  just  passed  a 
well-kept  farmstead,  the  appearance  of 
which  showed  that  the  family  living 
there  possessed  ideals  and  the  ability 
to  bring  about  realization.  Going 
along  a  little  farther,  I  encountered  the 
owner — a  man  in  the  seventh  decade'  of 
his  life.  He  was  starting  all  alone 
for  the  hay  field,  an  old  man  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  work  as  he  had  done  all  his 
life.  His  farm  was  locat  d  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  which  has  been 
largely  bought  up  by  the  government 
as  marginal  land,  yet  everything  about 
the  premises  appeared  productive  and 
thrifty. 

I  hailed  him  and  said,  “You  know, 
I  just  had  a  thought.  If  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  a  good  citizen  should 
be  appreciated,  it  is  now.” 

He  agreed  with  me,  and  we  both 
felt  that  today  the  dead-beat  and  the 
ne’er-do-well  receive  most  of  the 
breaks.  Talking  further,  it  developed 
that  his  home  is  the  site  of  the  home 
of  a  man  many  years  deceased  con¬ 
cerning  whom  I  had  heard  a  story. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
in  company  with  his  father,  a  man  now 
living  visited  this  old  farmer,  Reuben 
Davis,  who  had  just  lost  a  large  share 
of  his  hard-earned  life  savings  in  a 
bank  failure.  He  recalled  hearing  his 
father  say,  “I  am  mighty  sorry,  Mr. 
Davis,  that  you  had  to  lose  that 
money.”  “Yes,”  replied  the  aging  Mr. 
Davis,  “it  is  a  hard  blow,  but  I  shall 
have  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  plow  a  little  closer  to  the 
fences.” 

This,  to  my  mind,  helps  to  illustrate 
a  fact  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent — that  our  troubles  are  not  so 
much  economic,  but  rather  they  are  the 
loss  of  some  intangible  quality  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  Something  most 
vital  has  died.  How  is  this  lost  spark 
to  be  rekindled  ? — M.  S. 

—A.  A.— 

Economy  Is  Essential 

“I  am  writing  you  in  reply  to  your 
editorial  ‘Is  Your  County  and  Town  in 
Line?’  You  mentioned  my  county  as 
a  county  with  a  reduced  tax  budget, 
which  is  a  true  statement.  But  there 
could  have  been  still  further  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  in¬ 
creased  salaries  of  county  employees 
about  $4000.  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  reappointed  a  Commissioner  of 
Jurors  for  a  4  year  term  of  office  and 
increased  the  salary  from  $2000  to 
$2500.  A  few  years  back  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  employed  a  firm  of  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  to  check  on  county  gov- 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


.  /  .  \i\//  \i\ 

■  'V  •'  /H/''  \l  .<y  Wl  , 

mwZe.^  Gosh,  I  thought 
ifOM  said  you  wanted  him  SHOT!” 


ernment  expenditures  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  county  government.  One  of  the 
recommendations,  made  by  these  ex¬ 
perts  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  was  the  abolishment  of 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Jurors  as 
a  non-essential  office.  This  office 
should  be  abolished  or  made  a  part- 
time  job  and  salary  cut  in  half.  Will 
some  reader  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  report  on  how  many  counties  in 
this  state  have  the  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Jurors? 

“The  county  and  town  jobs  are 
sought  after  and  gladly  accepted  at  a 
known  salary,  but  as  soon  as  the  po¬ 
litical  appointments  are  received  the 
recipients  start  clamoring  for  salary 
increases.  It  is  time  that  we  taxpay¬ 
ers  watch  our  county  and  town  boards. 
Members  of  these  boards  will  soon  be 
around  asking  for  our  votes  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  in  office.  We  should  in-' 
sist  on  economy  and  the  abolishment 
of  all  unnecessary  official  positions  in 
any  county  and  town  government. 

“We  farmers  have  got  to  cooperate 
in  making  any  demands  for  economy 
in  all  units  of  government,  if  we  are 
going  to  survive  under  the  tax  load  on 
our  present  farm  income.  ^ 

“Wake  up,  Mr.  Taxpayer  Voter!  Re¬ 
member  we  the  people  are  still  the 
government.  Let’s  not  be  afraid  to 
talk  to  our  servants  that  we  elect  to 
office.” — A.  C. 

—  A.  A. — 

Reports  to  Taxpayers 

“I  note  with  interest  your  editorial 
Ts  Your  County  anu  Town  in  Line?’ 
This  last  session  of  the  board  we  re¬ 
duced  county  tax  rate  from  $1.34  per 
$100  in  1939  to  $.94  in  1940,  or  $4.00 
per  $1000.  Our  town  rate  is  up  some 
from  1939. 

“I  have  been  supervisor  since  1937, 
and  each  year  give  a  detailed  report  to 
our  taxpayers.  We  try  and  reach 
every  'taxpayer  each  year  and  also 
give  the  same  report  at  Grange  meet¬ 
ings. 

“I  wish  you  could  get  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  give  us  some  consideration 
on  money  for  roads.  They  want  us  to 
maintain  roads  both  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  for  school  buses  but  we  as  taxpay¬ 
ers  pay  the  shot  by  direct  tax.  It  is 
O.K.  to  spend  millions  for  buildings 
but  the  dirt  road  is  just  as  muddy  as 
before.”— M.  G.  L. 

Editor’s  Note:  Again  we  offer  our 
congratulations  to  all  those  county  su¬ 
pervisors  and-'Other  local  officials  who 
are  doing  their  best  to  cut  taxes.  And 
again  we  point  out  as  emphatically  as 
we  know  how  that  it  is  just  as  much 
the  responsibility  of  the  farmer  tax¬ 
payers  as  it  is  of  the  officials  to  lower 
taxes.  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it  too.  You  can’t  constantly  de¬ 
mand  more  and  more  government  ser¬ 
vice  and  not  expect  to  pay  for  it. 

Particularly  commendable  is  the 
statement  by  the  supervisor  who  wrote 
the  above  letter  in  furnishing  taxpay¬ 
ers  with  full  information  on  the  county 
budget.  If  you  want  taxes  reduced: 

1.  Stop  asking  for  mor»"  service. 

2.  Take  more  interest  in  town,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  state  affairs  and  let  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  know  that  you  know  what  is 
going  on  and  that  you  are  holding  them 
responsible. 


Opens  New  Future 
in  Forage  Farming 
and  Feeding 


Now  you  can  have  hay  as  easy 
to  handle  in  feeding  as  help¬ 
ing  yourself  to  a  slice  of  bread. 
Sliced-hay  bales  fall  apart 
into  convenient  portions  when  you 
release  the  wires.  No  hard  tugging 
with  a  fork,  no  leaves  lost  in  tear¬ 
ing  apart  tangled  hay. 

You  can  have  this  better  hay 
with  less  work  and  expense.  No 
laborious  loading  of  loose  hay  on 
a  wagon,  no  dirty  work  in  the  hay 
mow.  This  new  Case  pick-up  baler 
follows  7-foot  mower  and  side 
rake  as  soon  as  hay  is  fit  to  store, 
saves  more  leaves,  more  color, 
more  vitamins,  more  softness,  and 
palatability.  Sliced  hay  keeps  on 
breathing  from  the  bale,  completes 
its  curing  after  all  its  goodness  has 


been  guarded  against  bleaching 
and  shattering. 

This  amazing  new  machine  uses 
no  blocks,  makes  bales  all  same 
size  with  automatic  dividers.  It 
weighs  no  more  than  an  average 
auto,  rolls  on  rubber,  pulls  with 
small  tractor,  works  with  two  men, 
brings  tbe  blessings  of  sliced  bales 
to  individual  hay  growers  for  a 
surprisingly  small  investment. 

For  still  smaller  acreages  there 
is  a  low-priced  Trailer-Baler,  a 
rubber -tired  pitch-on  machine  that 
goes  anywhere  behind  a  car  or 
small  tractor,  gets  to  work  in  a 
jiffy  with  power  from  its  own  air¬ 
cooled  engine.  See  these  modern 
hay  machines  now  at  your  Case 
dealer’s. 


Now  You  Can  Make 
AIR-CONDITIONED  HAY 
Faster 


.  ^  '  »  S'* 
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This  new  tractor  rake  is  geared  slower  to  travel  faster 
with  the  same  gentle,  lifting  action  that  builds  higher, 
narrower,  fluffier  windrows  for  even  curing  of  more 
fully  air-conditioned  hay.  Built  with  4-bar  reel  to  get 
the  same  clean  raking  while  covering  a  third  more 
ground.  Like  Case  horse-drawn  side  rakes  it  is  su¬ 
premely  simple — has  only  one  pair  of  gears,  and  these 
are  available  in  oil-bath. 


Green  Fields 
Unfold  New  Wealth 

New  book  tells  a  lot  about  practical  methods  and 
modern  machines  for  making  the  most  of  forage  crops. 
Free  if  you  mark  t^’'*  items  that  interest  you;  mail  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept,  D-6.  Racine,  Wis. 


Q  Sliced-Hoy  Pick-Up  Baler 
□  Heavy-Duty  Pick-Up  Baler 
,  CD  Low-Priced  Trailer-Baler 


CD  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
CD  Loaders,  Sulky  Rakes 
CD  Mowers,  Team  and  Tractor 


Name . 


Address  _ 


,  Acreage _ 


Luther  Lincoln.  R-l,  Dudley,  Mass. 


^Toadcast  Even/u 
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Grain  or  Grass  Seed  4  to  S  Acres  an  Hour 

The  CAHOON  Seed  Sower 

This  all  metal  sower,  standard  of  the  world  for 
seventy  years,  is  simple  to  operate,  saves  time  and 
seed,  does  better  work.  If  not  sold  bv  local  dealer 
sent  prepaid  for  only  $4.75. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 
GOODELL  CO.,  Dept.  N-2,  Antrim,  New  Hampshire 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  law 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


FOLKS  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it’s  homey 
...  in  atmosphere  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the  food 
tasty. 

’  600  rooms  from  $3.00. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Strikes  and  the  National  Defense 

For  more  than  ten  dreary  weeks  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Milwaukee  plant,  employing  8,000 
workers,  has  been  tied  up  with  a  strike.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  a  large  manufacturer  of  farm 
equipment,  this  plant  also  has  government  de¬ 
fense  orders  amounting  to  more  than  $45,000,000 
for  machinery  to  equip  25  government  destroyers 
and  a  large  powder  plant. 

The  strike  was  called  principally  on  the  clos¬ 
ed  shop  issue,  the  union  radicals  demanding  the 
discharge  of  two  non-union  men,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  refusing.  After  the  calling  of  the  strike,  it 
was  later  proved  that  the  strike  vote  of  the  work¬ 
men  themselves  was  fraudulent,  because  of  stuf¬ 
fing  the  ballot  box  on  a  large  scale. 

The  company  has  long  ago  agreed  to  grant 
higher  wages  and  to  meet  many  other  demands 
of  the  union,  but  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
make  “a  man’s  job  dependent  upon  union 
membership.” 

Realizing  the  danger  to  the  defense  program, 
the  Federal  government  ordered  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Company  to  open  their  plant.  In  spite  of 
threats  and  intimidation,  more  than  2,000  work¬ 
ers  responded  to  the  government’s  appeal  to 
patriotism  and  returned  to  their  jobs.  But  the 
union  leaders  called  a  mass  meeting,  and  after 
jeering  at  Secretary  of  War  Knox  and  Mr. 
Knudsen,  they  voted  to  continue  the  strike  and 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the  plant 
closed. 

When  Representative  Smith  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  heard  of  this  last  strike  vote,  he 
demanded,  in  Congress,  anti-strike  laws,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  that  “Red  insurrection  and  revolution 
prevail.”  He  charged  that  the  Allis-Chalmers 
strike  was  called  by  a  union  dictator  who  stuf¬ 
fed  the  ballot  box,  and  that  this  union  leader’s 
long  Corrfmunistic  record  has  been  proved  by 
the  Dies  Committee.  “And  still  we  have  done 
nothing  about  it!” 

Then  referring  to  the  most  recent  large  strike 
at  the  Ford  Company’s  plant,  where  70,000 
workers  are  out  and  where  large  defense  orders 
are  now  being  delayed,  Representative  Smith 
said; 

“What  do  we  find  at  the  Ford  Factory?  We 
find  the  old  technique  of  the  sit-down  strike. 
What  is  the  sit-down  strike?  Call  it  what  you 
will,  it  is  anarchy.” 

Representative  Dondero  of  Michigan  said : 
“The  Ford  strike  is  a  notable  victory  for  Adolf 
Hitler  and  should  celebrate  what  they  have 
achieved  in  this  country  without  bombers,  with¬ 
out  parachutists,  and  without  Panzer  divisions.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  disheartening, 
dangerous  situation  to  point  out  that  right  here 
in  America  we  have  a  civil  war  very  similar  to 
the  situation  which  preceded  the  downfall  of 
France,  where  sit-down  strikes  originally  start¬ 
ed.  For  several  years  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  radical  labor  unionism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  because  I  know  that  unless  public  opinion 
can  be  aroused  to  stop  it,  we  won’t  need  any 


“The  first  thing  dictators  do  is  to  take  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press  to  prevent  people  from  know¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on.  More  than  ever,  we  need 
a  free  press  in  this  country  and  an  informed 
people.” — Elisabeth  M.  Craig,  Washington 
Correspondent,  speaking  at  Maine  Farm  and 
Home  Week. 


Hitlers  or  Mussolinis  to  finish  us  off :  we’ll  do 
it  right  here  among  ourselves. 

No  informed,  broad-minded  citizen  has  any 
quarrel  with  organized  labor.  Organization  is 
needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  working  men,  and 
the  quarrels  are  not  all  one-sided.  But  by  this 
time  it  should  be  apparent  even  to  thoughtful 
labor  union  men  themselves  that  the  gains  they 
have  made  through  organization  in  past  years 
will  be  wiped  out,  and  they  will  lose  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  the  public,  if  they  don’t 
clean  their  own  house  of  radicalism,  and  if  they 
continue  to  interfere  with  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  to  build  an  adequate  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Do  You  L.iko  Daylight  Saving? 

Even  many  of  the  small  country  villages  will 
vote  this  spring  to  go  on  new  time.  It  is 
surely  hard  to  understand  why  village  and  small 
town  officials  and  business  men  who  are  so  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  prosperity  upon  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  still  insist  on  doing  things  that  are  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the/ welfare  of  farmers.  Most 
farm  business  cannot  be  run  to  advantage  on 
new  time.  Nature’s  clock  cannot  be  turned  back. 
Therefore,  it  is  inconvenient,  annoying,  and 
sometimes  costly  for  the  farmer  to  have  to  op¬ 
erate  on  one  time  while  all  the  business  of  his 
nearby  trading  village  or  city  is  on  another  time. 

Particularly  this  year  when  farm  labor  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  when  all  other  labor  is  work¬ 
ing  on  shorter  and  shorter  hours,  it  is  just  one 
more  annoyance  to  have  the  nearby  city  labor 
get  through  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which 
is  just  about  the  most  important  time  of  the 
whole  day  in  harvest  operations. 

But  some  farmers  like  Daylight  Saving.  May¬ 
be  a  majority  don’t  care  much.  Letters  to 
American  Agriculturist  indicate  that  hundreds 
do  care.  One  thing  is  certain,  you  are  going  to 
have  Daylight  Saving  unless  through  Grange 
and  other  local  farm  organizations  'you  let  the 
local  village  and  city  fathers  know  how  you  feel 
about  it.  It’s  up  to  you! 

Is  Size  Necessary  for  a  Good  Cow  ? 

ONE  OF  the  first  things  that  most  dairymen 
look  for  in  buying  a  cow  is  her  size  for  her 
breed.  One  proof  that  dairymen  are  right  in 
looking  for  large  cows  is  the  fact  that  purebred 
cows  usually  run  heavier  than  grades.  My  own 
opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  majority  of 
dairymen.  The  cow  is  something  of  a  machine 
turning  concentrates  and  roughage  into  milk, 
and  that  machine  must  have  capacity  for  best 
results. 

It  is  an  interesting  question.  What  do  you 
think?  Certain  sections  and  parts  of  states  seem 
to  grow  bigger  cows  within  the  breed  than  are 
grown  in  other  parts.  Why  is  this? 

Yellow  Rocket  On  the  March 

IT  WON’T  be  long  now  before  yellow  rocket 
will  be  on  the  march  again,  with  whole  fields, 
farms,  communities,  and  counties  yellow  with 
this  costly  pest.  It’s  a  real  invader. 

Last  year  we  had  much  to  say  about  yellow 
rocket  because  it  probably  cost  northeastern 
farmers  as  a  whole  more  than  any  other  weed. 
It  must  be  controlled,  and  that  is  a  tough  job. 

Yellow  rocket  seed  is  spread  through  grass 
seed  mixtures.  Poorly  cleaned  alsike  and  tim¬ 
othy  seed,  and  so  called  “bargain  mixtures”  are 


the  worst  carriers  of  rocket  seed.  -It  is  also  spread 
through  farm  manure.  The  seed  travels  also 
along  ditches  from  meadow  to  meadow,  and  is 
often  spread  by  buying  hay  from  other  farms 
which  are  infested. 

Prevention  is  of  course  the  best  cure.  Buy 
clean  high  quality  seed.  Disk  badly  infested 
fields  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  to  destroy  the 
small  plants.  Clean  cultivation  in  a  short  rota¬ 
tion  is  probably  the  best  means  of  control,  not 


This  is  tke  way  yellow  rocket  plant,  with  its  rosette, 
of  leaves,  looks  toward  the  end  of  its  first  season.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  just  about  our  worst  weed  in  many 
northeastern  sections.  (See  editorial). 


only  for  rocket  but  for  most  weeds.  If  there  is  a 
small  infestation,  chop  it  out.  It’s  hard  work, 
but  it  pays  big  wages.  Don’t  sweep  out  a  hay¬ 
mow  and  throw  the  chaff  on  the  meadow.  If 
you  have  no  rocket,  don’t  buy  hay  from  an¬ 
other  farm  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  and  keep 
your  ditches  clean.  Cut  hay  as  early  as  possible, 
and  watch  spots  where  there  is  a  bad  infestation, 
such  as  swales  or  water  runs.  Burn  the  hay  from 
these  places. 

Where  grass  silage  can  be  made,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  rocket  control  methods,  graying  will 
control  mustard  but  not  rocket. 

If  rocket  is  bad  in  your  neighborhood,  have 
it  discussed  at  your  Farm  Bureau  or  Grange 
meetings  and  try  to  work  out  a  joint  community 
method  of  control. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

The  puzzle  this  time  comes  right  out  of 
your  own  experience  in  the  form  of  three 
questions  asked  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Earle,  South 
Dayton,  N.  Y.  Here  they  are: 

1.  When  the  sugar  bush  is  tapped  which  way 
does  the  sap  run,  up  or  down  the  tree? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  freezing  nights  and  warm 
thawing  days  make  a  good  sap  run? 

3.  When  the  sugar  bush  is  filled  with  snow, 
does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sap  not 

running?  ^ 

See  Page  15  for  answers.  A  rating  of  66  2/3/c 

is  good. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Three  slightly  deaf  men  were  motoring 
from  the  North  to  London  in  an  old,  noisy 
car,  and  hearing  was  difficiult.  ^ 

As  they  were  nearing  London,  one  asked:  is 

this  Wembly?”  „ 

“No,”  replied  the  second,  “This  is  Thursday. 
“So  am  I,”  put  in  the  third.  “Let’s  stop  and 
have  one.” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


everyone  is  reading  and  talking 
about  “Horse  and  Buggy  Days.’’  Each 


new  with  a  red  “cracker”  on  the  end 
and  all  the  horses  were  trained  so  that 


chapter  is  a  complete  story  within  a  whip  was  mostly  an  ornament  or 


story,  telling  the  experiences  of  two  farm 
boys  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Some 
are  amusing;  some  tragic;  but  all  are  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  Do  not  fail  to  read 
them. 

If  these  stories  remind  you  of  a  “Horse 
and  Buggy”  experience,  write  it  down 
and  send  to  American  Agriculturist,  Post 
Office  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Prizes 
totaling  $25.00  are  offered  for  the  best 
letters,  and  many  of  them  will  be  printed 
in  American  Agriculturist. 

Many  of  you  are  guessing  (mostly 
wrong)  about  the  authors  of  the  various 
chapters.  It’s  fun  to  guess,  but  no  prizes 
are  offered  for  those  who  guess  right. 
Prizes  are  for  your  letters  telling  of  'an 
experience  of  your  own. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Taking  the  l^ehool 
Teaeher  Home 

PARTNER,  you  have  admitted  that 
you  sometimes  chased  the  girls; 
and  if  any  chasing  was  done  it  must 
have  been  in  that  direction  for  I  was 
convinced  when  I  looked  rt  your  boy¬ 
hood  picture  that  the  girls  wouldn’t 
chase  you.  You  have  also  stated. that 
you  chased  runaway  horses  but  did 
you  ever  chase  a  girl  and  a  horse  in 
the  same  afternoon?  Now  girls  have 
their  place  in  the  world,  especially  on 
long  rides  through  the  countryside 
when  the  sweet  singing  birds,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  sky  and  the  bright  blooming 
flowers  try  in  vain  to  distract  a  boy’s 
attention  from  the  precious  bit  of 
daintiness  sitting  on  the  buggy  seat 
beside  him.  But  buggies  were  drawn 
by  horses  and  driving  horses  couldn’t 
be  entirely  forgotten,  no  matter  how 
great  the  temptation.  So  sometimes 
boys  and  girls  and  horses  -  and  buggies 
got  along  fine  together,  and  then  again 
sometimes  they  didn’t. 

I  was  twenty-one  and  working  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  day  for '  a  neighbor  when 
school  opened  for.  the  fall  term  in  the 
Cartright  District.  The  school-mam 
was  new  and  wasn’t  she  pretty — about 
nineteen,  just  graduated  from  training 
class  and  lively.  The  kids  loved  her 
at  first  sight  and  half  the  men  in  the 
neighborhood  knew  they  had  been  born 
twenty  years  too  soon. 

Threshing  was  over,  the  potatoes 
still  green  and  there  was  a  little  slack 
of  work  early  in  September,  so  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  i  borrowed  Uncle’s  “Old 
Maje”  horse  and  buggy  to  take  the 
school-mam  home.  It  wasn’t  far  from 
the  school-house  to  her  boarding  place, 
but  she  had  a  lot  of  books  to  carry 
and  the  direct  road  was  so  stony  that 
We  really  ought  to  take  the  longer 
way  around — just  to  keep  “Old  Maje” 
from  getting  a  stone  in  his  shoe  or 
for  some  other  good  reason. 

Now  I  knew  “Old  Maje”  and  he 
knew  me,  in  fact  he  was  about  my  age 
but  I  sorta  forgot  that  every  horse  on 
Uncle’s  farm  would  run  away  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat  and  “Maje”  was  still 
young  in  spirit. 

I  cleaned  and  curried  “Maje”  every 
hiorning  during  haying  but  that  was 
hothing  to  the  currying  he  got  this 
tinie.  His  dark  bay  coat  shone  and 
looked  slick  as  could  be.  I  put  the 
buggy  top  down,  wiped  off  a  little  mud 
^d  folded  the  summer  lap-robe  over 
back  of  the  seat.  The  whip  was 


perhaps  used  to  steady  them  a  little 
if  we  met  an  automobile  or  drove  near 
a  railroad  train.  I  hitched  up  n  the 
horse  barn  floor,  backed  out  and  start¬ 
ed  for  the  school-house  so  as  to  arrive 
just  after  four  o’clock  in  hopes  that 
most  of  the  kids  would  have  gone 
home  already,  especially  those  three 
little  devils  from  the  Brown  family 
who  were  always  up  to  something. 

“Old  Maje”  stepped  off  well  and  will¬ 
ingly  down  the  long  Cortright  hill  at 
an  easy,  even  trot  but  as  we  approach¬ 
ed  the  schoolhouse  I  gathered 
the  reins  together  in  my  left 
hand,  took  the  whip  in  my 
right  and  flicked  him  so  that 
his  head  was  up  and  his  pace 
as  even  a  colt.  “Maje”  had 
sweat  just  enough  so  that  I 
got  a  nice  “hor,'jey”  smell,  the 
wheels  rattled  over  the  stones, 
the  sun  was  bright,  the  har¬ 
ness  shone  and  I  fancied  we 
made  a  pretty  good  appear¬ 
ance  as  we  drove  past  the 
school  to  a  wide  place  in  the 
road  where  I  could  turn 
around  easily. 

Turning  around,  I  drove 
back  to  the  school-house  so  as 
to  bring  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  buggy  up  near  the  door¬ 
way,  then  wound  the  lines 
around  the  whip-socket  on  the  right 
side,  hopped  out  and  walked  around 
the  wagon  to  help  Mary  in.  “Old 
Maje”  was  behaving  beautifully,  a  lit¬ 
tle  slow  and  quite  steady  as  befitted 
his  years,  certainly  he  could  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  stand  a  moment  without  hitch¬ 
ing.  Dad  had  warned  me  never  to 
trust  any  one  of  Uncle  Dan’s  horses 
but  when  Mary  appeared  in  the  school- 
house  door  with  both  arms  fvll  of 
books,  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  any  parent¬ 
al  advice.  There  she  stood,  tall,  slim. 


pink  cheeked  and  smiling.  She  had  on 
a  long  gray  skirt  with  a  white  shirt 
waist  all  full  of  little  holes  around  the 
top.  We  called  it  a  “peek-a-boo”  shirt 
waist.  Her  dark  brown  hair  was  comb¬ 
ed  up  high  in  front  and  rolled  over  a 
concealed  “rat”  to  make  it  stand  high 
above  her  forehead  and  the  long  braids 
wound  in  a  bunch  on  the  back  of  her 
head. 

And  Mary  was  glad  to  see  me.  Her 
eyes  said  so. 

Very  politely  I  took  one  load  of  books 
and  put  them  in  the  buggy,  then  some 
more  books  and  the  lunch  box  to  put 
under  the  seat.  Those  Brown  kids  were 
still  hanging  around  and  to  this  day  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  did  some¬ 
thing  or  whether  it  was  all  “Old  Maje’s” 
own  idea — anyhow  he  started  for  home. 
I  was  quick  and  used  to  horses  but 
suddenly  realized  that  I  was  at  the 
left  front  wheel  while  the  lines  were 
wound  around  the  whip-socket  clear 
around  on  the  other  side.  I  knew  I 
could  out-run  “Maje”  for  the  first  few 
feet.  Frantically  grabbing  the  thill  for 
support  I  plunged  for  “Maje’s”  neck 
where  I  could  get  a  hold  on  the  lines. 
For  a  second  I  thought  I  would  make 
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around  a  curve  over  a  knoll  and  start¬ 
ing  up  the  mile  long  Cartright  hill.  I 
didn’t  spend  any  time  in  that  ditch. 
Bounding  like  a  ball  I  was  immediately 
in  full  pursuit  in  the  desperate  hope 
that  I  could  catch  “Old  Maje”  on  the 
long  hill  so  that  he  wouldn’t  run  all 
the  way  home.  I  could  run  and  “Old 
Maje’s”  twenty-one  years  weighed 
more  heavily  than  mine.  Tucking  my 
elbows  back  against  my  ribs  I  swung 
out  at  a  speed  that  I  knew  I  could 
keep  up  for  a  mile.  I’m  afraid  I  even 
forgot  Mary.  This  was  a  tragedy  and 
might  be  a  bad  one.  Every  moment  I 
expected  to  see  the  buggy  on  its  side, 
a  runaway  horse  kicking  himself 
loose  with  broken  harness,  broken 
wheels  and  myself  to  blame. 

As  I  topped  the  first  knoll,  there  was 
“Old  Maje”  and  the  buggy  right  side 
up  but  well  ahead  of  me.  I  was  scared 
of  that  next  bend  but  it  wasn’t  sharp 
and  the  buggy  rode  around  it  all  right. 
My  confidence  rose  and  I  began  to  an¬ 
ticipate  what  I  would  do  to  “Old 
Maje”  when  I  caught  him.  I 
would  wear  that  new  whip 
all  out  on  his  darned  old  hide. 
I  would  run  him  till  his 
tongue  hung  out.  I  would  lick 
the  daylights  out  of  his  darn¬ 
ed  old  carcass.  My  wind 
came  better  and  I  stepped  up 
my  speed.  A  little  way  up  the 


it,  then  “Maje”  gathered  speed  and  I 
was  trailing  but  doggedly  holding  to 
the  thill  until  the  hub  of  the  wheel  hit 
my  leg  and  rolled  me  into  the  ditch. 

There  went  “Maje”  at  a  full  gallop 


A  Reader  Remembers  When 


I  am  greatly  enjoying  the  stories  of 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days,  because  I  drove 
horses  from  the  time  I  was  11  years 
old  on  the  farm  and  to  school  along 
with  my  brother  and  sister.  It  has 
brought  back  my  own  days  of  youth  on 
the  farm,  and  what  happened  there 
while  I  was  growing  up.  I  could  tell 
so  many  incidents  of  fun. 

There  was  the  time  that  Father  made 
a  pung  to  carry  us  to  school. 

The  time  Father  stuck  his  big  toe 
in  a  mouse  trap. 

The  time  my  brother  and  I  were 
scuffling  in  the  milk  room  and  both 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  milk  cooling 
vat.  Oh!  Oh!  Were  we  wet! 

The  time  we  took  the  Jersey  calf 
upstairs  in  the  house,  and  the  results. 

The  time  we  got  the  alarm  clock 
works  wound  up  in  the  cat’s  stomach 
while  Mother  was  talking  on  the  phone. 

The  time  when  we  rolled  the  cats 
downstairs  in  a  basket  poked  in  the 
sleeves  of  an  old  coat. 

The  time  brother  coaxed  his  pet  hog 
into  the  kitchen^  said  hog  weighing 
around  400  pounds. 

The  time  we  tied  15  syrup  cans  on 
to  the  upstairs  handle  of  the  door,  said 
cans  being  at  the  top.  Brother  was 
seeing  his  girl  that  night,  came  home 


at  2:00  o’clock,  and  woke  the  family 
up  when  he  pulled  the  door  open  and 
the  cans  came  tumbling  do\^. 

The  time  we  put  oil  of  peppermint 
on  a  handkerchief  and  sewed  same  in¬ 
side  of  the  lining  of  my  brother’s  coat. 
He  went  to  the  dance,  and  had  to  pre¬ 
tend  he  had  an  awful  toothache.  He 
couldn’t  locate  the  peppermint  to  get 
rid  of  the  awful  smell. 

There  was  the  time  I  snowballed  the 
skunk  I  caught  with  one  of  my  broth¬ 
er’s  traps  under  the  kitchen  founda¬ 
tion;  the  family  were  having  breakfast. 
I  thought  I  smelled  skunk  and  went 
out — and  .1  did.  The  family  came  out 
too  when  I  had  scored  a  hit. 

And  on  and  on,  there  really  is  no 
end.  The  time  the  hired  man  got  his 
union  suit  on  wrong  side  up,  head 
through  the  seat  and  legs  through 
arms. 

When  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old  my  father  and  some  nearby  neigh¬ 
bors  decided  to  have  a  better  road  down 
our  valley.  They  surveyed,  talked, 
argued,  etc.,  as  road  changers  do,  got 
excited,  angry  and  discouraged.  One 
day  my  father  came  home  from  one  of 
these  meetings  much  excited  and 
angry,  put  the  team  in  the  barn,  and 
{^Continued  on  Page  23) 


hill  and  “Maje”  was  slowing,  half  way 
up  and  he  came  to  a  walk.  I  managed 
to  get  enough  breath  to  shout  “Whoa” 
and  “Old  Maje”  stopped.  Slowly  and 
panting  hard,  I  climbed  into  the  buggy 
on  the  right  side  where  the  lines  were 
— gathered  up  the  lines,  hawed  a  little 
and  backed  up,  then  ahead  and  backed 
again  until  I  was  again  headed  to¬ 
wards  the  school-house. 

“Maje”  was  very  responsive  to  word 
and  reins,  in  fact  most  cooperative  for 
him.  Once  headed  towards  the  school- 
house,  I  pulled  that  whip  from  the 
socket  to  give  him  a  good  lacing.  Some 
way  the  fire  had  all  gone  out  of  me,  I 
knew  I  was  to  blame  for  gi'ving  him 
a  chance  when  I  knew  his  life-long 
habit  of  running  away.  I  remembered 
his  age  and  I  felt  his  thoroughly  co¬ 
operative  spirit  now  that  it  was  all 
over.  So  with  a  few  loud  words  to 
justify  my  softness,  I  drove  “Old 
Maje”  at  a  fast  spanking  trot  all  the 
way  back  to  the  school-house, 

Mary  was  just  waiting  and  didn’t 
seem  much  excited  nor  did  she  talk 
much  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
.she  could  handle  horses  better  than  I 
could,  and  I  was  pretty  good. 

We  straightened  up  the  books  and 
the  lap-robe,  climbed  in  and  started 
home  by  the  long  way.  Other  interests 
soon  made  me  forget  the  runaway 
for  “Maje”  was  now  so  docile  that  I 
could  drive  with  one  hand  and  not  pay 
much  attention  to  him.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  that — on  that 
bright  September  afternoon. 

(To  be  continued) 
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A  REPORT  ON 

FARM  INCOME 

BY  THE 

ATUNTIC  COMMISSION  CO. 


How  Growers  and  Shippers  are  continually  receiving 
more  of  the  Consumer's  dollar 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  A&P  FRESH  FRUIT 


&  VEGETABLE  DOLLAR*- 1937 compared  with  1940 


HANDLING  B. 
DELIVERY  FROM 
DISTRIBUTING 
POINTS  TO  STORES 


DAMAGE  &  SPOILAGE 


1937 


TRANSPORTATION  FROM 
GROWER  ^SHIPPER 
TO  DISTRIBUTING 
POINT 


1940 

(ll  months) 


BUYING  Sl  RETAILING 
EXPENSES 


NET  PROFIT  1.7 1 


These  charts  show  the  progress 
being  mode  by  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Co,  and  A&P  in  helping  solve . 
agriculture’s  major  problems — to 
give  you  a  larger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  and  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. 

They  show  how  we  help  you  by 
conducting  our  own  business  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  we  know  how. 

Note  that  the  1940  return  to 
growers  and  shippers  of  53.3  cents 
of  the  customer’s  dollar  spent  in  A&P 
stores  is  an  increase  of  6.5  cents 
over  1937.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  13  per  cent  in  just  four  years. 
This  increased  return  is  well  above 
the  estimated  national  average  re¬ 
turn  on  produce  marketed  through 
oil  channels. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  REDUCED 

Note  too  how  operating  expenses 
have  been  reduced  19  per  cent... 
how  spoilage  and  damage  rates 
have  been  brought  down  44  per  cent 
— in  just  four  years.  These  figures 
show  clearly  how  chain  store  distri¬ 
bution  is  helping  to  boost  farm  in¬ 
come  by  eliminating  bottlenecks  and 
“toll  gates”  and  perfecting  a  con¬ 
stantly  more  direct  and  economical 
route  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  full  value  of  this  continuing 
progress  is  not  alone  in  enabling  you 
to  realize  a  greater  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  This  progress  is  vitally 


important  because  it  widens  your 
markets  by  making  it  possible  for 
millions  of  people  to  buy  more  of 
what  you  grow  and  ship . . .  and  be¬ 
cause  it  points  directly  to  future  im¬ 
provements  in  further  cutting  wastes 
and  perfecting  handling  methods — 
a  down-to-earth  approach  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  farm  income. 

ALL  PRODUCERS  BENEFIT 

These  increased  returns  and 
widened  markets  benefit  directly  the 
many  thousands  of  growers  who 
market  their  produce  through  the  At¬ 
lantic  Commission  Co.  But  our  work 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  also  to 
those  of  you  who  market  through 
other  channels.  Atlantic  Commission 
Co.  and  A&P  set  an  example  of 
economical  distribution  that  induces 
more  and  more  distributors  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods — with  resultant 
benefits  to  all  producers. 

These  figures  show  clearly  the 
benefits  growers  derive  from  A&P’s 
policy  of  selling  large  amounts  of 
many  items,  of  securing  faster  turn¬ 
over  at  a  minimum  net  profit  (1.7 
cents  in  1940).  They  show  that  what 
we  do  day-in  day-out  gives  you  an 
increasing  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  and  enables  you  to  sell  more 
produce  through  Atlantic  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.  and  other  channels. 

In  continued  progress  of  this  kind 
lies  the  hope  of  increasing  benefits 
to  all  of  us — consumers,  distributors 
and  growers. 


ATLANTIC  COMMISSION  CO.  Inc. 

Affiliate  of 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  PacificTea  Company 


No  part  of  the  apple  scab  control  spray  program  is  more  important  than  thorough¬ 
ness  in  coverage  of  the  tree  tops. 


Control  Apple  Scab 

— Heduce  BfiAxiff. 


By  O.  C.  BOYD 
Massachusetts  State 


WHENEVER  we  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  apple  scab  control,  the 
spray  program  automatically  comes  to 
mind  because  scab  is  one  of  those  fruit 
diseases  that  must  be  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  spraying.  When  we  plan  a 
spray  program  for  apples,  we  know 
there  must  be  a  careful  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  more  ingredients  we  place 
in  the  spray  tank,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  trees.  Certain 
materials,  such  as  lime-sulfur,  even 
when  used  alone  may  prove  injurious. 
Growers,  it  seems,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  cautious  in  the  matter  of 
avoiding  undue  spray  injury  to  their 
foliage  and  fruit. 

We  know  that  in  some  years  it  is 
not  nearly  so  difficult  to  keep  scab  off 
the  leaves  and  apples  as  it  is  in  others 
even  though  we  may  employ  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  control  program  year 
after  year.  We  are  prone  to  attribute 
the  reason  for  this  entirely  to  the 
weather,  but  this  is  not  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion. 

Wind  Carries  Spores 
First  of  all,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  apple  scab  is  most  difficult  to 
control  in  those  orchards  containing 
the  heaviest  carryover  of  the  scab  fun¬ 
gus. 

Yet,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that,  a  low  carryover  of  scab  in  an  or¬ 
chard  could  not  be  accompanied  by 
heavy  primary  infections.  If  adjacent  or 
neighboring  orchards  contain  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  overwintered  scab  fungus, 
the  wind  may  carry  heavy  spore-drifts 
from  them  into  the  clean  orchard. 

Throughout  the  Northeast  in  1940, 
many  apple  growers  encountered  more 
difficulty  than  usual  in  preventing 
scab  infections  of  the  foliage.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  their  scab  carryover  at  present  is 
heavier  than  in  most  seasons.  What 
might  be  done  in  such  instances  to  re¬ 
duce  the  carryover  to  a  low  level?  Any 
one  of  2  or  3  spray  mixtures  may  be 
applied  to  the  orchard  floor  early  in 
the  spring  with  the  assurance  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  kill  of  the  overwintered 
scab  fungus. 

A  Ground  Spray 

Although  the  use  of  such  a  ground 
spray  for  scab  control  is  considered 
to  be  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of 
development,  the  results  in  general  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  treatment  might  well 
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be  given  a  trial  by  any  grower  who 
has  had  a  scab  problem  rather  consis¬ 
tently  in  past  years  (or)  who  has  a 
heavy  carryover  of  scab  in  his  orchard 
this  winter,  and  whose  orchard  is  not 
adjacent  to  or  near  other  nontreated 
orchards.  The  following  are  facts  and 
suggestions  regarding  its  use: 

The  organic  dye,  sodium  dinitro 
ortho  cresolate,  or  “Elgetol,”  has  been 
tested  most  extensively.  The  minimum 
dosage  for  control  is  considered  about 
600  gallons  per.  acre  of  a  0.5  per  cent 
solution,  or  450  to  500  gallons  per 
acre  of  a  1  -per  cent  solution.  In  either 
case,  the  ground  must  be  sprayed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  soak  thoroughly 
all  surface  leaves  as  well  as  those  that 
are  likely  to  be  turned  up  by  the  wind 
later  on.  Other  spray  materials  that 
are  effective  include  sulfate  of  ammonia 
100  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  spray,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  100  pounds  plus  4 
pounds  of  mono-calcium  arsenite  in 
100  gallons,  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600 
gallons  per  acre.  Such  a  ground  spray 
should  not  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  some  of  the  usual  tree  sprays,  but 
instead,  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
tree-spray  program. 

A  second  important  feature  of  scat 
behavior  early  in  the  spraying  season 
is  the  fact  that  very  rarely  in  the 
Northeast  do  we  encounter  new  scab 
spots  on  the  green  leaves  or  fruits  be¬ 
fore  bloom.  So  why  should  we  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  applying  lime-sulfur  in 
the  pre-blossom  sprays  since  the  latter 
are  purely  protective  in  purpose;  and 
especially  since  every  lime-sulfur  ap¬ 
plication  we  put  on  injures  the  foli¬ 
age  whether  lead  arsenate  is  used  with 
it  or  not,  and  whether  we  can  detect 
the  injury  or  not;  and  also  since  there 
are  many  good  brands  of  wettable  sul¬ 
fur  available  that  are  practically  as 
effective  in  protecting  the  foliage  and 
fruit  against  scab,  black  rot  and  cedar 
rust  as  is  lime-sulfur? 

Keep  Foliage  Covered 

The  earliest  infections  of  apple  scab 
may  be  expected  to  occur  at  the  so- 
called  pre-pre-pink  stage  of  fruit  bud 
development,  that  is,  when  the  fiai'^ 
buds  are  in  a  swollen,  tight  cluster  with 
2  to  3  small  jnouse-ear  leaves  unfold¬ 
ing.  If  infection  does  take  place  then, 
scab  spots  appear  about  18  to  21  days 
{Continued  on  Page  11) 
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America’s  Fastest  Selling 
Chick  Starting  Feed! 


Baby  chicks  are  an  investment.  You  spend 
money  for  them  because  you  plan  to  make 
money  from  them.  You  want  your  chicks 
to  live  and  grow ...  to  develop  into 
money-making  layers  or  meat  birds. 
When  you  buy  chick  starting  feed,  you 
want  a  feed  that  gives  chicks  everything 
they  need  to  live  and  grow. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Purina  Startena 
has  been  built  with  these  two  things  in 
mind.  Today,  more  chicks  are  started  on 
Purina  Startena  than  any  other  starting 
feed  on  the  market.  Tests  with  thousands 
of  chicks  at  the  Purina  Farm  last  year 
showed  that  Startena  gave  99%  livability 
and  10%  greater  growth  than  similar 
tests  the  previous  year! 


If  you  want  a  starting  feed  that  gives 
your  chicks  every  chance  to  live  and  grow, 
ask  your  dealer  for  Purina  Chick  Startena 
in  the  red-and-white  Checkerboard  Bag! 
Remember,  there  are  many  starting  feeds, 
but  only  one  Startena! 

PURINA  MILLS 

Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y* 


See  the  Difference  Startena  Makes  ! 


PISCES— DIRECTION 

WE  started  our  year  with  AMBITION. 
Then  we  added  INTEGRITY.  Now 
we  seek  DIRECTION,  a  superior  Aim. 
My  friend  Donald  Gibbins  brings  me  an 
interesting  story  of  the  seals  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  way  up  off  the  Alaskan  shore.  Seals 
come  but  once  a  year  to  these  islands  to  bear 
their  young  and  to  breed.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  are  away  in  the  sea.  Over  the  entire 
vast  ocean  they  roam.  Where  they  go  and 
what  they  do  while  they  are  away  is  a  mystery 
that  has  not  yet  been  solved  by  man.  Yet 
somehow  they  know  how  to  get  back  to  this 
one  spot  and  almost  on  the  same  day  of  each 
year.  DIRECTION.  The  mother  seal  gives 
birth  to  but  one  “pup.”  Sometimes  she 
leaves  it  on  shore  to  swim  as  far  as  150  miles 
away  to  feast  on  squid.  But  always  the  mother 
returns  to  the  exact  spot  where  she  left  her 
baby  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
all  seemingly  alike,  barking  and  playing  on 
the  rocks,  the  mother  seal  picks  out  her  own. 

One  summer  I  visited  the  salmon  fisheries 
out  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Each  season,  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  salmon  swim  up  the 
Columbia  River  to  spawn.  With  unerring 
DIRECTION,  from  the  vastness  of  the  ocean, 
salmon  come  to  this  very  spot  each  year. 

Waiter  Hershey,  another  friend  of  mine  in 
New  England,  raises  homing  pigeons.  One  of 
his  pigeons  may  be  released  a  thousand  miles 
from  home  but  his  sense  of  DIRECTION 
guides  him  straight  back. 

How  often  have  we  read  of  the  Indian  brave 
finding  his  way  home  through  miles  of  track¬ 
less  forest?  Moss  on  the  trees,  the  sun  or 
stars  in  the  heavens,  the  flow  of  the  current 
in  the  stream  —  all  aid  in  DIRECTING  him 
to  his  destination. 

From  the  Dipper,  I  can  find  the  North  Star. 
DIRECTION.  On  our  South  Seas  trip,  I  saw 
the  brilliance  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Mar¬ 
iners  of  old  sailed  by  it.  Not  indecision  but 
DIRECTION. 

The  compass  was  invented.  What  for? 
DIRECTION.  Rudders  on  ships  are  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  DIRECTION.  Without  com¬ 
passes  and  rudders,  ships  would  founder  on 
rocks  and  cargo  and  sailors  would  be  lost. 
With  them  treasures  are  brought  home  to 
enrich  us  and  lives  are  saved.  DIRECTION! 
That’s  it! 

I  have  little  tips  of  steel  on  my  gun  barrels. 
Why?  They  are  my  SIGHTS.  They  give  my 
aim  DIRECTION.  Unless  I  aim  in  the  right 
DIRECTION,  I  miss  my  mark. 

But  before  the  days  of  steel  sights,  the 
cave  man  knew  how  to  give  his  arrow  DIREC¬ 
TION.  He  discovered  that  when  he  put  a 
feather  on  the  end  of  his  arrow  it  went 
straight  to  the  mark.  It  killed  more  food. 
His  family  went  hungry  less  often.  He  was 
better  able  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts. 
All  because  of  that  little  feather  on  the  end 
of  his  arrow  that  gave  it  DIRECTION! 

As  I  stood  on  the  observation  platform  of 
one  of  our  modern  streamed-lined  trains 
and  looked  back  at  those  two  ribbons  of  steel 
over  which  we  had  come,  I  said,  “It’s  those 
steel  rails  that  give  this  train  DIRECTION.” 
Off  the  track,  a  bloody  wreck.  Locomotives  and 
trains,  no  matter  how  powerful  and  expen¬ 
sive,  go  nowhere  WITHOUT  DIRECTION. 

PISCES  —  DIRECTION  tells  us  to  go  places. 
But  first  we  must  decide  that  we  are  not 
going  to  stay  where  we  are.  Headaches  and 
tummy  aches  are  handicaps  to  growth. 
DIRECTION  points  to  glowing  health  which 
often  is  ours  by  paying  the  price  of  exercise 
and  proper  diet.  Obstacles,  of  course,  but 
DIRECTION  tells  us  how  to  surmount  these 
obstacles,  climb  this  rock,  walk  this  precipice, 
cross  this  stream.  DIRECTION  is  a  map  of 
plans  directing  our  reading,  our  smiles  and 
our  prayers  toward  the  development  of  our 
inner  lives. 

Our  Four  Fold  Life  needs  Ambition  and 
Integrity,  but  it  must  also  have  DIRECTION. 
Its  NORTH  STAR  says  “Stand  Tall.’*  With¬ 
out  DIRECTION  you  “Stand  Bent  Over.” 
Your  Compass  says  “Think  Tall.”  Without 
DIRECTION  you  “Think  Crooked.”  Your 
Rudder  guides  your  Personality  to  “Smile 
Tall”  and  steer  clear  of  Grouchy  Rocks  and 
Peevish  Islands.  And  finally  DIRECTION 
points  us  upward  to  our  “Live  Tall”  Sights 
and  helps  us  “Run  the  Good  Race.” 

DIRECTION  or  DRIFT?  Seals  and  Salmon, 
Pigeons  and  Indian  Guides,  Stars  and  Com¬ 
pass,  Sights  and  Feathers.  Do  we  need  further 
examples  of  the  value  of  DIRECTION  in 
our  own  lives? 

Lastly,  this  message  wih  be  o,  no  value  to 
us  unless  we  add  DIRECTION  to  our  AMBI¬ 
TION  and  INTEGRITY. 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

1800  Checkerboard  Square  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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^  Some  poultrymen  see  everything  on  a  bag  of  start¬ 
ing  or  broiler  mash  except  the  list  of  ingredients. 

That  list  is  there  for  your  protection.  Study  it. 
Is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  included  in  the  list  of  in¬ 
gredients  on  the  mash  you  buy?  It  should  be  — 

Why? 

Vitamin  A  potency  for  one  thing.  Chick  require¬ 
ment  is  1500  —  1800  units  per  pound  of  mash.  Not 
many  ingredients  supply  Vitamin  A.  DIAMOND  CORN 
GLUTEN  MEAL  is  one  that  does. 

The  pigmentation  factor,  for  another.  The  ability 
to  put  yellow  skin  color  on  broilers.  Very  few  ingre¬ 
dients  supply  this  important  factor.  DIAMOND  CORN 
GLUTEN  MEAL  is  very  strong  in  it.  These  are  facts 
proven  by  Experiment  Station  tests. 

Make  sure  that  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  an  ingredient 
of  the  starting  or  broiler  mash  you  buy.  If  it  isn't, 
demand  a  mash  which  contains  it.  The  good  ones  do. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGC 
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I  CAN’T  SEEM  TO 
FIND  A  COFFEE  THAT 
HARRY  LIKES  .  . 
WHAT  DO  YOU  USE? 


CUSTOM  GROUND 
A&P  COFFEE - 
AND  JOE  SIMPLY 
ADORES  IT! 


Custom  Ground  coffee  is  A&P  coffee  correctly 
_ _  ground  for  your  own  coffee  pot. 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 


SuU  Qala&i  CiAKiif,  Qo4iiaiJt 

Sk.  HfflMlf’ 


The  essay  contest  for  boys  and 
girls  on  “Why  Dad  Should  Keep 
Purebreds”  is  really  getting  under  way. 
In  fact,  the  first  completed  entry  in 
the  contest  has  been  received  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  coming  every  day  until  the 
deadline  on  May  31st. 

To  boys  and  girls  who  ask  for  them, 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  is 
sending  several  bulletins,  an  attractive 
blank  book  in  which  to  write  the  essay, 
and  an  addressed  envelope  for  sending 
it  to  Amorican  Agriculturist. 

Writing  to  boys  and  girls,  J.  W. 
Alsop,  President  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  says: 

“Here  is  a  chance  for  you 
to  improve  the  herd  on  your 
farm  with  a  .-Cuioicely-bred 
bull  that  is  from  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cow,  and  backed  on 
both  sides  of  his  pedigree 
with  noted  proven  blood¬ 
lines  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  ‘Why  Dad  Should 
Keep  Purebreds  and  Why 
He  Should  Keep  Ayrshires.’ 

“Whether  or  not  you  are 
one  of  the  winners,  you  will 
have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  experience  and  ad¬ 
ditional  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  the  Ayrshire.  If  you’d 
like  more  information  about 
the  breed,  The  Ayrshire 
Breeder^  Association  at 
Brandon,  Vermont  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  literature 
at  your  request.  Good  luck 
to  all  of  you.’^’ 

Ira  G.  Pa3me,  President 
of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  makes  this 
comment: 

“Tomorrow’s  pure-breed- 
ers  will  be  fdund  among 
the  young  generation  that 
is,  at  this  moment,  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  purebred  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  this 
publication.  Many  desirable 
prizes  are  being  offered  — 
purebred  bull  calves,  trips 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
and  other  valuable  rewards. 

“However,  if  I  could  talk 
to  these  young  people  who 
will  compete,  I  wouldn’t 
stress  these  prizes  as  the 
great  incentive  for  writing 
their  essays.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  greater  than  these  prizes  to 
win.  There  is  an  experience  to  be  gained 
in  this  contest  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  value  of  any  prize;  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  new  knowledge 
about  your  favorite  breed  and  its  place 
in  the  dairy  world;  there  is  a  privilege 
to  meet  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
young  men  and  women  to  match  your 
abilities,  your  ideas  and  your  aims  in 
breeding  the  breed  you  have  chosen.’’ 

In  previous  issues  we  have  shown 
pictures  of  the  Ayrshire  bull  calf  and 
the  Guernsey  bull  calf  which  have  been 
donated  as  prizes.  On  this  page  are 
pictures  of  the  Holstein  and  Jersey 
bull  calves  together  with  their  dams. 

Wonderful  Bravo  Standard  is  a  calf 
with  great  show  possibilities.  His  full 
sister  won  practically  all  of  her  classes 
in  the  state  shows  last  year  and  stood 
within  the  first  five  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

The  dam  of  this  calf  is  a  cow  that 
should  qualify  very  good  for  type  and 
will  make  better  than  450  lbs.  butter- 
fat  this  year. 

The  sire.  Imported  Wonderful  King, 
was  imported  by  Meridale  Farms,  and 
is  especially  noted  for  his  daughters’ 
high  butterfat  test,  the  first  six  daugh¬ 
ters  having  an  average  test  of  5.82  per 
cent. 

This  bull  calf  is  one  any  breeder 
would  be  proud  to  use  as  a  herd  sire. 
This  calf  comes  from  the  Loch  Lee 


Jersey  herd  at  Williamsville,  New  York. 

As  yet,  the  Holstein  bull  calf  is  with¬ 
out  a  name,  but  that  will  be  taken 
care  of  shortly.  At  present  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  lustily  at  Westlawn  Farms,  John¬ 
son  City,  New  York.  He  was  born  on 
December  17,  his  sire  is  Van  Horne 
Denver  Artis  King  No.  748776,  a  son 
of  Dutchland  Denver  the  Great,  a  prov¬ 
en  sire  with  an  official  classification  of 
“very  good.”  The  calf’s  dam  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  11,900  lbs.  of  milk  and  432.7  lbs. 
of  fat  in  336  days  as  a  junior  two  year 
old  in  D.H.I.A.  As  a  three  year  old  she 
is  now  milking  60  lbs.  a  day.  The  grand 


Above  is  Wonderful  Bravo  Standard  and  his  dam.  This 
Jersey  calf  will  be  given  to  the  winner  of  the  Jersey 
division  in  the  Purebred  Essay  Contest. 

Below,  with  his  dam,  is  the  Holstein  bull  calf  and 
will  go  to  the  winner  of  the  Holstein  division.  Bead 
this  page  for  descriptions  of  these  bulls. 


dam  of  this  bull  is  still  in  the  Westlawn 
herd.  She  is  15  years  old,  has  a  year 
record  of  over  600  lbs.  of  fat  and  is 
still  producing  heavily. 

The  Brown  Swiss  bull  to  be  given  to 
some  lucky  boy  or  girl  has  been  pick¬ 
ed.  He  is  now  in  the  herd  of  D.  N. 
Boice  of  Churchville,  New  York.  We 
plan  to  show  you  his  picture  soon. 

This  contest  is  the  biggest  opportun¬ 
ity  ever  given  to  boys  and  girls  to  win 
an  outstanding  herd  sire  and  thus  get 
a  start  in  breeding  purebred  cattle. 
Many  of  you  have  already  started  to 
gather  information  and  write  your  es¬ 
say.  If  you  haven’t  started,  don’t  put 
it  off  another  day.  You  have  just  about 
6  weeks  before  the  closing  date. 

— A.  A. — 

More  Hay 

“More  attention  should  be  given  to 
practices  of  topdressing  older  stands  as 
a  means  of  increasing  hay  tonnage  on 
many  farms.  Topdressing  treatments 
have  shown  marked  increase  in  yields 
of  either  grass  or  legume  crops,  al¬ 
though  the  form  of  treatment  natural¬ 
ly  is  quite  different.  Ladino  clover 
merits  special  emphasis  as  a  pasture 
feed  for  seedings  made  on  moist  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  farm.  It  may  be  utilized 
for  grazing  when  needed  to  supplement 
natural  pasturage.” — R.  W.  Donaldson, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  speakinS 
at  the  Maine  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
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^  Poiatoe^," 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

to  the  pound,  are  very  satisfactory. 
Small,  whole  potatoes  may  be  planted 
or  larger  ones  that  require  cutting  may 
be  used.  Potatoes  should  be  cut  by  di¬ 
viding  the  bud  or  apical  end,  and  fur¬ 
ther  divided  in  a  way  that  will  result 
in  blocky  pieces  with  a  minimum  of 
cut  surface  and  at  least  one  eye  on 
each  piece. 

Immediately  after  cutting,  the  seed 
should  be  put  in  crates,  baskets  or 
bags  for  24  hours  or  more  to  cure  or 
heal  over  before  planting.  This  curing 
will  take  place  only  when  the  seed 
pieces  are  warm  and  not  subject  to 
drying.  Curing  is  not  necessary  if  soil 
conditions  are  ideal  at  planting  time 
but  otherwise  will  result  in  a  better 
stand. 

6.  Rate  of  planting.  The  bushels  of 
potatoes  required  to  plant  an  acre  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  the  spacing  of  plants 
in  the  row  and  size  of  the  seed  pieces. 
Good  growers  plant  from  20  to  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  a  few  use  even 
heavier  rates.  Pieces  of  114  ounces 
spaced  12  inches  apart  in  rows  30 
inches  apart  require  22.7  bushels  of 
seed  to  plant  one  acre.  The  same 
amount  of  seed  will  be  required  if  the 
pieces  are  spaced  10  inches  apart  in 
rows  36  inches  apart. 

7.  Fertilization.  Since  fresh  manure 
is  likely  to  increase  trouble  wdth  scab, 
it  is  best  to  use  well  rotted  manure  or 
to  apply  fresh  manure  in  the  fall.  Some 
commercial  fertilizer  should  be  used 
with  the  manure,  probably  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  at  least  500  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  10-20-10.  If  no  manure  is  used,  1000 
to  1200  pounds  of  8-16-16  is  likely'  to 
be  profitable.  The  commercial  fertilizer 
will  do  most  good  if  applied  in  the  row. 

8.  Planting.  Throughout  most  of  the 
Northeast,  potatoes  yield  best  in  most 
years  if  planted  fairly  early.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  early  and  late  varieties. 

Relatively  deep  planting  accompani¬ 
ed  by  level  cultivation  or  shallow  ridg¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  result  in  the  best  yields. 
The  modern  potato  planter  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  do  this,  or  a  plow  can  be 
rigged  to  do  the  job.  In  marking  rows 
by  this  method,  one  wheel  is  driven 
in  the  furrow  and  the  opposite  plow  is 
set  down  from  ordinary  plowing.  The 
illustration  on  Page  1  shows  one  way 
to  do  this. 

A  rigging  is  attached  to  each  plow 
beam  in  case  of  a  two-way  plow,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  hold  a  pail  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  furrow  that  is  being 
opened.  A  hole  is  punched  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pail  to  allow  the  fertilizer 
to  run  through.  Weigh  up  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  one  row  at  the  desired  rate 
to  the  acre  and  adjust  the  size  of  the 
hole  so  that  the  fertilizer  will  just  run 
out  in  the  length  of  the  row.  Two  or 
three  trials  will  determine  this. 

The  fertilizer  should  be  lightly  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
seed  pieces.  This  is  done  easily  with 
a  tire  chain  attached  to  each  plow  as 
shown  on  Page  1. 

The  seed  pieces  are  dropped  by  hand 
in  the  usual  manner  but  are  covered 
with  a  planker.  This  will  cover  two  or 
three  rows  at  a  time,  depending  on  the 
length  of  planks  used  in  the  planker. 
The  horses  walk  in  the  rows,  occasion¬ 
ally  stepping  on  a  seed  piece  but  ap¬ 
parently  there  were  no  skip  hills  from 
this  method. 

A  stick  laid  across  the  furrows  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  were  approximately 
10  inches  deep,  but  by  the  time  the 
seed  pieces  are  dropped  and  the  ridges 
leveled  they  are  covered  only  3%  or  4 
inches.  Not  all  of  this  covering  is  done 
with  the  planker.  It  is  loaded  only 
enough  to  make  certain  that  every  seed 


piece  is  covered  somewhat.  The  balance 
of  the  leveling  is  done  with  the  spring- 
tooth  drag  on  the  first  cultivation. 

9.  Cultivation.  Approximately  a  week 
after  planting  it  is  desirable  to  start 
cultivation.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
springtooth  or  a  spiketooth  harrow,  go¬ 
ing  crossways  of  the  rows.  In  case  of 
the  field  shown  in  Page  1  pictures,  the 
potatoes  were  harrowed  once  a  week 
for  three  weeks  after  planting  and  on 
the  fourth  week  were  gone  over  with 
the  weeder,  going  with  the  rows.  Only 
two  row  cultivations  were  made,  the 
second  one  with  “wing”  attachments  to 
make  a  slight  ridge.  No  other  hilling 
was  done. 

10.  Disease  and  insect  control.  Since 
the  pathologists  suggest  using  100  gal¬ 
lons  (800  pounds)  of  water  to  the  acre 
in  spraying,  as  against  25  to  40  pounds 
of  dust,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why,  on 
small  acreages,  hand  dusters  are  more 
popular  than  hand  sprayers.  However, 
as  light  as  they  may  be,  they  are  too 
heavy  when  strapped  on  one’s  back  and 
the  wheelbarrow  type  is  much  easier 
to  use  and  faster  to  operate.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  on  fields  of  an  acre  or 
more. 

The  insect  and  disease  people  recom¬ 
mend  a  60-20-20  (lime-copper-arsenic) 
dust  for  the  first  two  applications  and 


an  80-20  (lime-copper)  dust  for  the  lat¬ 
er  applications.  Dust  should  be  applied 
first  when  the  plants  are  only  5  or  6 
inches  high  and  repeated  every  5  to  10 
days  to  keep  the  new  growth  covered. 

11.  Harvesting.  Deep  planted  pota¬ 
toes  need  be  no  more  difficult  to  dig 
than  shallow  planted  ones.  Use  the  plow 
again,  setting  it  just  deep  enough  to  go 
under  all  of  the  potatoes.  Before  plow¬ 
ing  the  next  row,  take  the  fork  or  hook 
and  pull  the  potatoes  out  of  that  loose 
soil  back  into  the  furrow.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  used  always,  for  it  is 
foolish  to  ruin  a  good  crop  by  careless 
handling  after  it  has  been  grown. 

At  first  these  suggestions  seem  a  bit 
extravagant  and  you  may  wonder  how 
to  purchase  the  certified  seed,  fertilizer 
aud  dust.  Here  is  one  possibility.  If  you 
have  on  hand  enough  common  seed  to 
plant  one  acre  but  have  no  cash  to 
spend,  I  would  suggest  this.  Sell  your 
common  seed  for  table  use,  and  of  the 
money  that  you  get  for  these  potatoes, 
spend  approximately  two-fifths  for  cer¬ 
tified  seed,  two-fifths  for  fertilizer  and 
the  other  fifth  for  dust.  By  doing  this 
yo-a  may  be  able  to  plant  only  to  Ys 
acre  but  may  get  nearly  as  great  a 
total  crop  and  will  have  fewer  weeds 
to  control  and  less  ground  to  cultivate 
and  dig. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 


(1  enough 

for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129-M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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■  tract  O  R  DIVISION-MILWAUKEE-U.  S.  A. 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 

Successor  to  the  Binder” 


pt.  34,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee 

Send  FREE  books  checked.  I  farm  . acres. 

Q  All-Crop  Harvester  (40)  D  Implements 

□  All-Crop  Harvester  (60)  □  1-Plow  Tractor 

Q  Special  Equipment  Guide  (Complete  Attachments 
for  Models  40  and  60  All-Crop  Harvester) 


□  2-Row  Tractor 
Q  2-Plow  Tractor 


Name _ _ — 

Town . . . ... 

County - - 


. . . . . . R.  F.  D.. 

.  I . . State... 
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’Way  Out  Ahead  of  Anything  You  Ever  Saw 
in  a  Sweet-Running  Mower! 


HERE’S  THE  biggest  mower  news  in  years  — the 
new,  amazingly  quiet-running  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  No.  9  Zerol-Gear  Mower!  And  here’s  the  reason 
for  its  smooth,  easy  operation. 

The  No.  9  has  a  new,  efficient  type  of  bevel  gear  in 
the  transmission.  The  gears,  made  of  high-grade  hard¬ 
ened  steel,  are  machined  to  precision  accuracy  and 
made  so  that  contact  always  comes  at  the  strong  center 
of  the  tooth,  never  on  the  ends  or  edges.  The  hall-hear¬ 
ing  transmission  is  located  hack  of  the  axle  and  runs  in  a 
bath  of  oil— another  feature  that  assures  quiet,  smooth 
operation.  It’s  easier  on  the  horses’  necks,  too. 

If  you’re  farming  with  horses,  you’ll  want  to  see  this 
great  new  machine.  For  tractor  owners,  there  are 
McCormick-Deering  Power  Mowers  to  fit  practically 
any  make  or  size  of  tractor.  Ask  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  dealer  about  the  full  line  of  McCormick-Deering 
Hay  Machines— pickup  balers  (two  sizes),  dump  rakes, 
tedders,  side  delivery  rakes,  sweep  rakes,  loaders,  green 
crop  loaders,  hay  choppers,  stackers,  and  hay  presses. 

International  Harvester  Company 

1 80  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


At  right:  Here  you 
see  the  Zerol  bevel 
gears  which  assure 
a  smoother  run¬ 
ning  and  longer- 
life  mower. 


Below:  Note  gears  back  of  the  axle — no  downward 
thrust  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  in  heavy  cutting. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAY  MACHINES 


On  and  Off  in  a  Jiffy- 
RIGHT  OVER  YOUR  SHOES! 


Now !  a  waterproof  boot 
for  wear  over  your  regu¬ 
lar  shoes,  like  “rubbers,” 
and  as  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off.  Yet  it  stays  on 
when  you  walk  because 
the  extra  elastic  rubber 
hugs  your  shoe  like  a 
supple  skin  and  keeps  it 
from  slipping. 


NEW  SUPER-LIGHT  WEIGHT 

— in  the  famous  “U.S.”  Tem¬ 
pered  Rubber  that  you  know 
as  the  more  enduring  kind. 

Ideal  for  farm  chores  and 
li^ht  industrial  work — and 
as  an  emergency  boot  for 
automobile  and  truck  driv¬ 
ers,  postmen,  police,  etc 

ASK  y OUR"  U.S.’’ 
VEALER 


UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  COMPANY 


Like  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,  you’ll  get  the  bar¬ 
gains  if  you  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  promptly.  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  until  you  have  read 
them  thoroughly.  Ads.  in  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  To  get  the  protection  of 
this  guarantee  you  must  say  you 
saw  the  ad.  in 

AKsmcm 

AGRICULTURIST 


Same 


COUNTY  TAX 
PROItUEM!^ 


As  YOU  KNOW,  I  am  an  ex-super¬ 
visor,  but  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  the  present  and  future  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  my  county  and  town.  Now, 
revenue  is  what  a  county  has  to  have, 
just  like  a  farm  or  other  business. 
At  present  the  only  source  or  means 
available  to  the  county  to  increase 
their  income  is  to  tax  real  estate.  My 
point  is  that  the  real  estate  is  not 
equal  to  the  task,  and  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  State  collected,  locally  shared 
taxes  returned  to  the  county  could  be 
increased.  This  means  getting  more 
from  the  State.  The  amount  of  school 
State  aid  with  shared  taxes  is  mis¬ 
leading,  because  the  school  money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fiscal  problems 
of  a  county. 

Some  people  say  let  ’he  county  cut 
expenses.  Of  course  they  try  and  they 
do  it,  but  many  items  of  expense  are 
fixed.  I  happen  to  know  that  in  our 
county  for  five  years  straight  there 
will  have  to  be  a  payment  of  383,000.00 
on  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt. 
With  the  interest  the  debt  service  cost 
will  be  around  $100,000.  This  can’t  be 
cut. 

You  might  say,  where  did  this  bond¬ 
ed  debt  come  from.  There  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  bonded  debt  in  1923.  By 
1927  it  was  $250,000,000.  It  seems  to 
have  come  with  the  hard  roads.  When 
the  first  roads  were  built  the  county 
had  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  cost,  I 
think  around  one-third.  In  1921  the 
Town  of  Hector  was  bonded  for  $60,000 
to  build  the  bridges  and  culverts  on 
the  Lake  Road  state  road  (east  side  of 
Seneca).  The  last  $4,000.00  was  paid 
on  these  bonds  in  1938.  The  towns  no 
longer  have  to  do  this. 

In  1910  the  property  taxes  for  county 
were  $24,432.00;  iii'T937,  $171,027.00, 
exclusive  of  town,  village  and  school 
taxes.  This  indicates  what  the  real 
estate,  farms  in  particular,  are  up 
against.  This  change  is  revolutionary 
in  its  proportions.  It  seems  impossible. 
Think  of  the  simplicity  of  the  duties  of 
a  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1910  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present.  Of  course 
Federal  and  State  money  has  increas¬ 
ed  with  the  years. 

■  Recently  our  town  lost  $142,000.00, 
each  year  for  two  years  on  the  railroad 
assessment.  This  was  done  on  the  basis 
of  loss  of  earnings  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads.  "Economic  depreciation.” 
This  principle,  I  understand,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  as 
a  basis  for  reduction  of  railroad  as¬ 
sessments.  You  can  see  what  this 
does  to  the  remaining  real  estate.  I 
have  never  known  a  town  to  fight  a 
case  of  this  kind  when  the  railroad  did 
not  win  in  court.  I  mention  this  to 
just  suggest  what  might  be  the  results 
if  this  principle  was  applied  to  farm 
assessments.  I  have  known  this  small 
county  to  lose  practically  one  million 
dollars  in  assessed  valuation  in  one 
year,  leaving  a  total  of  around 
$12,000,000.  This  reduction  to  a  great 
extent  was  railroad  property. 

For  some  years  I  have  felt  the  real 
estate  alone  could  not  carry  the  present 
level  of  expenses,  that  the  need  was  for 
a  broader  tax  base,  a  larger  share  of 
state  collected  locally  shared  taxes  or 
some  other  revenue.  A  tax  levy  should 
not  be  a  capital  levy,  which  is  the 
case  when  livestock  has  to  be  sold, 
paint,  repairs  kept  off  buildings,  fences 
unbuilt,  etc.  (I  consider  fences  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  capital 
means  for  farming  in  this  county). 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  said  nothing 
that  you  didn’t  know.  You  are 
ting  out  a  fine  paper.  We  enjoy  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days. — M.  8. 
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Control  Apple  Scab 
— bnt  Reduce  Spray  Injury 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

later,  usually  during  early  to  mid 
bloom.  The  all-important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  control  of  scab  early  in 
the  season  when  new  foliage  is  rap¬ 
idly  unfolding,  is  either  (1)  to  apply 
sulfur  frequently  enough  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  protection  against  primary  in¬ 
fections  or  (2)  through  frequent,  re¬ 
liable  weather  forecasts,  to  be  able  to 
cover  the  orchard  on  short  notice  ahead 
of  infection  periods.  The  latter  system 
ordinarily  cannot  be  depended  upon  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  with  orchards  that  may 
be  covered  in  one  day  or  less.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  considered  absolutely  manda¬ 
tory  that  sulfur  be  applied  at  the  pink 
bud  stage  in  order  to  furnish  protec¬ 
tion  during  bloom,  at  least  for  all  var¬ 
ieties  that  are  subject  to  scab,  frog-eye 
leaf  spoK  and  cedar  rusts. 

The  third  important  feature  of  the 


CREDIT  .  .  .  .  ■  •  ■ 

==  ia  ^it  the.  Neext 

Experience  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
land  bank  over  the  past  24  years  shows 
a  definite  need  for  mortgage  credit  that 
fits  the  farm  business,  with  repayments 
amortized  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
declared  Edward  H.  Thbmson,  the  land 
bank’s  president,  at  a  farm  credit 
school  for  country  bankers  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Cornell. 

The  risks  in  farm  mortgage  financ¬ 
ing  are  greater  than  most  people  sup¬ 
posed  25  years  ago,  Thomson  said.  The 
ups  and  downs  of  prices  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  weather  can  be  severe  enough 
to  cause  serious  losses  on  mortgage 
loans,  especially  to  banks  and  private 
lenders  who  confine  their  loans  to  a 
restricted  area.  The  best  safeguard  is 
to  lend  in  a  comparatively  wide  area, 
he  said,  citing  the  experience  of  the 
land  bank  which  operates  in  eight 
northeastern  states  and  thus  diversi¬ 
fies  its  risks. 

On  March  17,  the  land  bank  passed 
its  24th  anniversary,  and  at  that  time 
had  first-mortgage  loans  with  some 
30,000  farmers  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  averaging 
slightly  less  than  $2500  each.  Losses 
on  its  loans  have  amounted  to  only 
1/10  of  1%  a  year.  The  policy  of  the 
land  bank  is  to  supplement,  and  not 
to  take  the  place  of  local  banks  and 
individuals  as  a  source  of  credit  to 
farm  people,  Thomson  said. 


uncommonly,  this  protection  period  is 
cut  down  to  3  or  4  days.  Then,  should 
a  prolonged  rain  arrive  during  mid  or 
late  bloom,  infection  is  sure  to  result. 
This  discussion  leads  to  the  mention  of 
the  importance  of  an  application  of 
either  sulfur  dust  or  wettable  sulfur 
spray  on  all  scab  and  rust  susceptible 
varieties  around  mid  bloom,  particul¬ 
arly  if  the  blossom  period  promises  to 
be  prolonged  or  wet.  Records  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  indicate  that  in  5  to  6  years 
out  of  10,  the  principal  scab  control 
problem  arises  at  an  extended  wet  per¬ 
iod  during  bloom,  usually  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  blossom  period. 

If  this  blossom  period  spray  is  not 
applied  and  scab  infection  occurs,  the 
resulting  crop  of  scab  spots  that  will 
appear  12  to  15  days  later  will  serve 
as  a  threat  for  fruit  infections  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  growing  season. 


providing  the  spots  are  not  burned  out 
by  lime-sulfur!  It  is  true  that  the  ap¬ 
ple  foliage  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  during  early  July  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  withstand  a  spray  of  lime- 
sulfur  than  it  would  around  pink  or 
calyx,  yet  any  dilution  of  liquid  or  dry 
lime-sulfur  that  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  inactivate  the  scab  spots  is  sure  to 
injure  the  foliage  and  perhaps  the 
fruits.  Furthermore,  this  injury  is 
likely  to  be  really  severe  in  case  the 
weather  is  hot  or  is  warm  and  humid 
during  or  following  the  spraying.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  precautionary  ap¬ 
plication  of  sulfur  during  bloom  in  all 
probability  would  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  eradicant  spray  of  lime 
sulfur  later  on,  and  it  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  cause  little  or  no  interference 
with  pollination  and  setting  of  fruit. 

(To  be  continued) 


seasonal  behavior  of  apple  scab  con¬ 
cerns  the  period  over  which  its  winter 
spores  or  ascospores  are  discharged 
from  the  over- wintered  leaves.  This 
ordinarily  is  referred  to  as  the  period 
for  primary  infection.  In  Massachusetts 
it  extends  from  the  delayed  dormant 
fruit  bud  stage  until  some  time  during 
the  latter  half  of  June,  or  a  period  of 
about  6  to  8  weeks.  However  the  bulk 
of  the  spores  are  likely  to  be  mature 
and  ready  for  expulsion  from  the  old 
leaves  around  blossom  time. 

Foliage  Grows  Rapidly 

Many  growers  are  reluctant  to  spray 
their  trees  during  bloom.  Yet  we  find, 
in  the  average  season,  that  the  pink 
spray  of  sulfur  or  lime-sulfur  is  good 
for  no  longer  than  6  to  8  days  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fohage  because  of  the 
rate  at  which  new  shoots  develop.  Not 


For  Low  Price  •  *  •  For  Low  Operating  Costs 

CHOOSE  GHEVROin  TROCKS 


They’re  the  big  money-savers  for  ’41  and 
the  most  powerful  trucks  in  the 
entire  lowest-price  field! 


Pulling  power  .  .  .  Economy  .  .  .  Reliability! 

Those  are  the  three  things  you  want  most  in  a  new 
truck  for  1941. 

And  Chevrolet  trucks  bring  you  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  qualities  of  any  truck  on  the 
market  today! 

Chevrolet  trucks  sell  in  the  lowest-price  field— 
operate  with  maximum  six-cylinder  thriftiness— save 
you  money  on  purchase  price,  gas,  oil  and  upkeep.  .  . . 
And  that’s  real  ECONOMY! 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  the  most  powerful  trucks  in 
the  entire  lowest-price  field— offer  you  your  choice  of 
a  174-foot-pounds-torque  90-horsepGwer  Standard 
engine,  or  a  192-foot-pounds-torque  93-horsepower 
“Load-Master”  engine  (available  at  extra  cost  on 
Heavy  Duty  models)— out-pull  all  other  low-priced 
trucks.  .  .  .  And  that’s  real  POWER! 

And  Chevrolet  trucks  win  the  biggest  sales,  year 
after  year,  by  giving  the  best  service,  .  .  .  And  that’s 
real  RELIABILITY! 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  for  thorough 
demonstration— today  / 


^  new  VAlVE-I^ 
.  .  .  STANDARC 

foot-pounds  of  tor 
90  horsepower  .  .  . 

waster-:  192  FOOT-PO 
OF  torque-93  HORSEPO 

new  recirculating  I 

bearing  steering  gea 

NEW,  MORE  comfort; 

DRIVER-S  COMPARTMENl 

on  Heayy  Duty  models 
of  extra  cost. 

60  MODELS— 
ON  NINE  LONGER 
WHEELBASES 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors-  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


OUT-PULL  ■  OUT-VALUE-OUT-SELL! 


We’re  Going  to  Alaska  ! 

Are  you  one  of  those  people 
who  have  always  yearned  to  visit 
Alaska,  that  glamorous  land 
which  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  drew  adventurous  men 
northward  like  a  magnet  when 
the  gold  rush  to  the  Klondike 
started?  If  you  have,  then  this 
summer  you  have  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  go  to  Alaska  with  the 
finest  hind  of  a  party  —  one  of 
our  American  Agriculturist  “all¬ 
expense”  conducted  tours.  Those 
who  have  gone  with  us  before 
know  that  this  means  the  finest 
kind  of  service,  memorable  ex¬ 
periences,  and  traveling  with  a 
congenial,  friendly  group  without 
a  care  or  worry. 

Our  date  of  departure  will  he 
July  28th.  Besides  Alaska,  our 
trip  will  include  many  other  out¬ 
standing  attractions — things  and 
places  you  have  always  wanted 
to  see.  As  soon  as  we  have  com¬ 
pleted  all  arrangements,  a  full 
announcement  of  the  tour  will  be 
printed  in  the  paper.  Watch  for 
this,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  be 
sure  to  send  for  our  illustrated 
itinerary  giving  all  details  of  this 
marvelous  trip. 
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NATURAL  FOOD 

for  ALL  your  crops 


A 


pples,  truck  and  other  crops  respond  profitably 
when  fertilized  with  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
the  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

It  supplies  quick-acting  nitrogen,  naturally  blended 
with  many  “vitamin”  plant  food  elements,  boron, 
iodine,  manganese,  magnesium,  calcium,  potash  and 
others— which  are  so  important  to  quality  and  yield. 

Use  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  regularly,  year  after 
year.  That  is  the  way  to  give  your  crops  full  benefit  of 
its  fertilizing  and  soil-improving  qualities. 


Be  Sure  You  Get 

NATURAL  CHILEAN 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  FARMS 


r, 


50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Dibble* s  SOth  Anniversary  Catalogue  offers  you 

Farm  Seeds  and  Farm  Seeds  Only 

One  Grade  and  that  the  best  obtainable. 

It  is  unwise  to  pay  too  much  for  seed  but  it  is  worse 
to  pay  too  little. 

Send  today  for  Dibble’s  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

11  you  nave  neen  notified  tnat  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  rignt  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

Nortb  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Certified  Seed 

_ MargloUe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers,  Baltimore:  $1.00  a  1.000. 

California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $2.00-1.000  or  25c- i 00. 
Hot  Pepper:  Long  Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Certified 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.75-1,000.  White  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants,  75c- 1, 000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen. 
Wisconsin  Hollander  No.  8.  Flat  Dutch.  75c— 1.000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS;  Marglobes.  Baltl- 
rnores,  Bnnnie  Best,  $1.25-1,000:  500-75c.  Cabbage. 
SI. 00-1,000  ;  500-65C.  Peppers,  $1.50-1,000  :  500-$l.00. 
Free  catalog.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants.  rariilry!e7d\^' 

Hundred  million  for  April  and  May  shipment.  Cabbage 
Postpaid  100-$. 38,  500-$l.25.  Express  collect  I000-$I.20, 
5000-$5.50,  I0,000-$l0.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Free 

catalog  toinatoe^,  ^^PPers,  potatoes,__  _e^c._ 


OMEGA  PLANT 


IRMS, 


OMEGA.  GEORGIA. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — State  Inspected  25c  each  (one 
and  one-half  inch  bulbs)  of:  Excellence,  red:  Madame. 
Sully,  white  with  chocolate  throat:  La  Paloma.  vivid 
orange:  and  Picardy,  salmon  pink;  $2.00.  100  mixed 

bulbs.  $(.50.  The  two  lots  $3.00  postpaid,  postal  card  will 
bring  price  list,  BLUEBIRD  GLADIOLUS  GARDENS. 
P.  0.  Box  55,  AVOCA,  NEW  YORK. 

GLADIOLA  BULBS — .50  of  best  named  varieties.  Prices 
lower  than  ever.  Write  for  price  list.  Mixed  bulbs, 
No.  1  size,  $1.50  per  hundred. 

LYLE  BATHRICK,  Grower.  R.F.D.  5.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

f)  A  Berrv-Book 

r  iky  Describes  Best  Methods 
»  *al  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Catskill. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W,  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury,  Md. 


1,000  tomato  plants  98c 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY. 

QUICK  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1941 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.n.  SHIVERS,  BoxA-41,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  22  years  supplying  plants  to 
berry  growers,  that  have  proved  .satisfactory.  Free 
price  list.  EUREKA  FARMS,  MAPLEVIEW,  'N.  Y. 


Selected  AITKEN’S  SEEDS  Tested 

Special  Strains  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Shippers.  $1 

Complete  vegetable  garden — 20  Packets  for  _  — 

I'alahHI  J' KKtlJ  on  tiequest. 

AITKENS  SEEDS  -  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


Paul  Work 


Plu*u^  Into- 

HERB  GROWING 


Bi/  PAUL  WORK. 

Many  inquiries  are  coming  in  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  herbs  and 

medicinals  to  replace  the  imported  sup¬ 
plies  which  have  taken  care  of  our  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  past'. 

At  the  time  of  World  War  I,  mint 
went  t  o  almost 
fabulous  prices. 
Acreage  was  great¬ 
ly  increased  and, 
after  awhile,  price 

were  almost  fabu¬ 

lous  on  the  low 
side. 

It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that 
commodities  of 
this  sort  may  reach 
high  figures  but  it 

takes  only  a  small 

quantity  to  meet 

the  needs  and  mar¬ 
kets  are  very  easi¬ 
ly  flooded.  Also, 
those  who  buy 
these  products  like 
to  get  them  from  steady  sources  of 
supply  which  can  offer  sizable  quan¬ 
tities. 

After  all,  the  market  prices  of  these 
commodities  are  generally  low.  As 
imports,  they  come  from  countries 
where  labor  is  very  cheap  and  even 
now,  there  is  the  probability  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  piling  up  ready  to  be  releas¬ 
ed  the  moment  a  change  in  the  war 
situation,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
permit  their  export. 

Some  of  these  products  require 
special  handling  and  equipment.  The 
essential  oils  must  be  distilled  and  re¬ 
fined.  The  leafy  herbs  have  to  be 
stripped  from  the  stems  and  this  is  a 
long,  slow  job.  One  writer  estimates 
that  a  person  working  pretty  hard 
might  make  20  cents  an  hour  at  this 
sort  of  work. 

Most  of  the  herbs  are  comparatively  i 
easy  to  grow.  Not  much  specific  in-  ! 
formation  has  been  published  about  the 
various  items  but  one  obstacle  may  be 
shortage  of  seed  for  planting  at  the 
present  time.  | 

It  is  probable  that  a  person  who 
would  like  to  go  into  this  sort  of  thing 
on  a  long-time  basis,  studying  it  up, 
seeking  out  the  best  market  outlets, 
and  pushing  sales,  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  making  good  at  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  many 
lines  of  business  that  do  not  offer 
strenuous  competition.  As  an  enter¬ 
prise  to  jump  into  to  make  quick 
money,  we  would  not  recommend  the 
culture  of  herbs  and  medicinals. 


The  Crop  Situation 

The  South  has  had  another  bad  win¬ 
ter.  It  has  not  been  marked  by  as 
sharp  and  i  lespread  freezes  as  a  year 
ago  but  frost,  cold  weather,  and  rain 
have  taken  iheir  toll  pretty  much  all 
along  the  line.  Cabbage  is  scarce  and 
high,  and  storage  cabbage  in  New  York 
State  is  away  up.  Too  bad  we  didn’t 
put  away  a  few  thousand  more  tons 
last  fall  and  we  would  all  have  gotten 
rich — or  pounded  the  price  down  to 
nothing!  Shortages  are  in  sight  on 
snap  beans,  green  peppers,  tomatoes 
and  strawberries — all  of  these  being 
things  that  cannot  stand  much  cold 
weather.  Florida  had  a  frost  on 
March  2nd.  How  far  these  shortages 
will  reach  into  the  New  York  season  is 
questionable. 

There  has  not  been  very  much  in¬ 
crease  in  vegetable  crop  planting  over 
previous  years.  This  is  a  good  thing. 

{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


ONE  BUSHEL 

.  Qeed  corn  is 


When  you  buy  seed  corn,  look 
for  this  tag — or  the  .similar 
SEMESAN  JR.  stamp — your 
promise  from  the  breeder  or 
dealer  that  the  seed  has  been 
treated  with  SEMESAN  JR. 
Growers  everywhere  know 
this  precaution  generally  pays 
well !  For  free  Corn  Pamphlet, 
send  request  to  “Du  Bay,” 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


COiSIINJKCXICUX 

APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO., 

14-24  BENEDICT  ST.,  WATERBURY 

iVJA.SSA.CHUSEXXS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS  CORP.. 

85  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON 

rsJEW  YORK 

HARVEY  SEED  CO..  INC., 

65-69  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO 

STANFORD  SEED  CO.. 

733-749  PERRY  ST..  BUFFALO 

BANFIELD-JENNINGS  CORP.. 

222  N.  WATER  ST.,  ELMIRA 

FAESY  &  BESTHOFF,  INC., 

22  E.  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK 

VICK  SEED  CO..  24  SCIO  ST.,  ROCHESTER 


TO  GROWERS 
WHO  MIX  BORDEAUX 


NICHOLS  “INSTANT”  COPPER  SULPHATE 
is  more  than  the  old  time  copper  sulphate  which 
has  always  been  used  for  Bordeaux.  Check  these 
10  points  carefully  and  see  why  Nichols  original 
Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sulphate 
really  has  “something  to  show  for  itself!’ 

1.  ACCURATE  CONTROL  .  .  .  You  know  exactly 
how  much  copper  sulphate  is  in  your  mixture. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY  .  .  .  Control  of  mixture 
means  increased  safety. 

3.  BETTER  MIXTURES  .  .  .  Dissolves  instantly 
and  completely.  Requires  no  agitation. 

4.  ECONOMY  .  •  .  No  waste,  no  sediment,  no 
undissolved  crystals.  YOU  USE  IT  ALL! 

5.  EFFICIENCY  .  .  .  99%  pure,  100%  efficient 
Permits  quicker  use  of  fresh  solutions. 

6.  FASTER  OPERATIONS  .  .  .  Saves  time,  labor 
.  .  .  mixes  directly  in  the  spray  tank. 

7.  REDUCES  EQUIPMENT  .  .  .  Eliminates  extra 
equipment  for  slaking  lime  and  stock  solutionj, 

8.  KNOWN  QUALITY  .  .  .  Standard  for  50  years, 
it  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  brand. 
Modern  manufacturing  methods  assure  nev¬ 
er  failing  high  quality  in  every  package. 

9.  MODERN  PACKAGES  .  .  .  Safeguard  quaUty. 
At  no  extra  cost,  you  get  the  best  in  water- 

_  proof  bags  and  steel-hooped  barrels. 

(w  PRODUCED  IN  3  LARGE  PLANTS  .  .  .  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  always  supply  you  because  of  three 
strategically  located  plants.  * 


'Un 


mmts 


./TRIANClt' 
/  BRAND 


ORIGINAL  "INSTANT" 

COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  PURE 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

For  Nichols  Triangle  Brand  “Instant”  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  today.  He  also  carries  LARGE  AND  SMALL  I 
CRYSTAL  and  GRANULATED  NICHOLS 
SULPHATE  for  STANDARD  BORDEAUX,  and  | 
MONOHYDRATED  for  copper  lime  dusts. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new  Bordeaux  Booklet. 


Muve  PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

KBFINERS  Of  CLECTROIYTIC  COPPER 
Offices:  40  Wall  St.  New  York.  N.Y.  •  230  N  Michigan  Ave.  Chlcago.HI 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

(Indian  Summer).  Will  fruit  this  summer  until  frM<' 
25  for  $1.65.  50  for  $3.00.  Postpaid.  „ 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  D,  GENEVA.  N.  '• 


Alfred  J.  Ramble,  R.  2,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  pfanis"* 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  NEW  YOB''' 

Certified  Raspberries:  ^^“^"erBiaekherS 

Strawberries,  Grapes.  Asparagus.  Fruit  Trees.  SlirO 
etc.  Guaranteed.  I’riees  low.  Catalog  tree.  y 

BAKER’S  NURSERY. _ HOOSICK  FALLS, 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Demand  is  likely  to  be  improved  wdth 
the  high  level  of  industrial  activity  but 
labor  shortage  is  helping  to  make 
growers  conservative  about  how  much 
they  plant. 

This  is  no  time  for  farmers  to 
plunge — especially  those  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with  cultural  methods 
and  the  outlets  for  marketing.  The 
labor  situation  may  be  the  occasion  of 
greater  planting  of  low  labor  crops  and 
smaller  plantings  of  high  labor  crops. 

*  *  * 

March  Gardening 

Today  is  the  28th  of  March  and  there 
is  still  a  snowbank  on  one  side  of  my 
garden.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since 
the  snow  disappeared  from  the  fur¬ 
rows.  So,  no  peas  were  planted  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  nor  since. 

Some  delay  in  disappearance  of  snow 
and  drying  of  soil  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  plantings  cannot  be 
made  fairly  soon.  It  all  depends  on 
the  weather  for  the  next  week  or  two. 
The  gardener  who  wants  a  supply  of 
vegetables  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  season  has  his  seed  on  hand  and 
is  ready  to  slip  some  plantings  in  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  I  am  still  glad 
my  garden  is  fall  plowed  because  it 
would  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  rake 
a  strip  and  plant  some  peas. 

*  !i!  * 

Vegetable  Research  - 
Conference 

At  the  call  of  Henry  Marquart, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association,  something 
over  60  people  came  to  Syracuse  on 
March  26th  and  27th  to  go  over  the 
vegetable  research  program  of  the 
Geneva  and  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

The  meeting  began  with  summaries 
of  the  work  in  progress  presented  by 
Director  Parrott  and  Assistant  Director 
Guterman.  New  York,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  vege¬ 
table  experiments  in  active  operation 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  main 
demands  of  the  growers  was  that  work 
be  carried  on  in  sections  of  the  state 
that  have  thus  far  been  neglected. 

After  lunch,  the  conference  broke 
up  into  four  committees — one  on  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Utilization;  another  on 
Cultural  Methods  including  fertilizers, 
irrigation,  and  the  like;  the  third  on 
Insects  and  Diseases;  and  the  fourth  on 
Varieties,  Breeding  and  Seed.  In  each 
of  these  committees,  growers  told  what 
they  thought  was  needed  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  and  each  committee 
then  made  its  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  were  reported  back 
to  the  whole  group  Thursclay  morning 
for  further  discussion  and  the  report 
is  being  consolidated  for  the  guidance 
of  the  institution. 

It  is  expected  that  this  conference 
will  result  in  elimination  or  curtail- 
nient  of  some  projects,  the  expanding 
of  others,  and  the  establishment  of 
some  new  ones.  Its  report  furnishes  a 
luost  excellent  basis  for  the  directors 
in  asking  appropriations  and  for  grow¬ 
ers  in  placing  their  needs  before 
budget  committees  and  'legislatures. 
Growers,  with  the  help  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Conference 
Board,  are  ..n  an  exceedingly  strong 
position  for  getting  the  service  that 
they  really  need.  A  conference  of  this 
sort  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  assur¬ 
ing  the  state  government  that  the  ask¬ 
ings  are  not  the  pets  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual  or  small  group. 

For  three  years,  a  similar  conference 
of  potato  growers  was  held  and  its 
Work  was  exceedingly  influential  in  re¬ 
shaping  the  potato  program  of  the 
state.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  grow¬ 
ers,  County  Agents  and  station  workers 
spent  a  day  going  over  the  progress 
of  the  potato  project  and  considering 
naodification.  Some  changes  are  to  be 


made  in  the  extensive  rotation  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  program  which  is  in  progress 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. — P.  W. 

—  A.  A. — 

Xative  Red  Clover  Seed 

Wanted  for  Test$$ 

HE  CLOVER  breeding  program  at 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  demands  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  strains  of’*  medium 
red  and  mammoth  red  clovers  now  in 
existence  which  might  be  called 
“native”  for  the  northeast.  By  this  is 
meant  strains  which  have  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  local  conditions  through 
many  seed  gene’-;  tions.  Strains  wduld 
answer  this  description  if  they  have 
been  maintained  by  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  or  family  or  even  by  a  com¬ 
munity  over  a  long  period  of  time 


without  admixture  with  other  lots  of 
seed.  It  IS  hoped  that  such  lots  of 
seed  still  exist  and  that  those  in  pos¬ 
session  of  them  will  be  willing  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  seed  for  testing  purposes. 
If  lots  of  seed  such  as  described  can 
be  obtained,  experimental  tests  will  be 
made  as  a  part  of  the  clover  breeding 
program  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
If  any  one  or  a  number  is  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  commercial  lots  now 
available,  a  system  will  be  worked  out 
whereby  the  foundation  stock  will  be 
maintained  and  the  seed  will  be  in¬ 
creased  for  distribution  in  the  area. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  may  be  superior 
strains  of  red  clover  for  the  northeast 
already  existing  in  the  area.  The  first 
is  that  some  farmers  have  long  prac¬ 
ticed  the  production  of  their  own  clov¬ 
er  seed  supplies,  depending  on  the  sur¬ 


plus  production  of  seed  on  the  good 
years  to  carry  them  over  the  lean 
years.  The  second  reason,  depending 
on  the  first,  is  that  open-pollinated 
plants  such  as  red  clover  tend  to  be¬ 
come  adjusted  to  a  particular  set  of 
local  conditions  as  a  result  of  many 
seed  generations  in  that  environment. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in 
this  study  and  are  willing  to  supply 
two  pounds  of  seed  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  can  give  a  fairly  accurate 
history  of  the  production  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  strain,  you  are  urged  to  com¬ 
municate  this  information  directly  to 
R.  G.  Wiggans,  Plant  Breeding  Depart¬ 
ment,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  or  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Assistance  in  making  this  sur¬ 
vey  of  possible  superior  strains  of  clov¬ 
er  will  be  appreciated  and  will  be  of 
material  aid  to  the  program. 


7  TAKES  A 
BIB  MEASURINE  STICK  TO 
SIZE  UP  THIS  TEAKS  FOREI 


Front  seating  width  in  the 
Ford  Sedan  is  57  inches!  A 
measuring  stick  of  57  inches 
is  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
height  of  the  average  woman 


IF  COMFORT  MEANS  A  LOT  tO  yOU  when 

you  choose  a  car,  don’t  fail  to  see  the 
Ford  we’ve  built  this  year! 

You’ll  find  front  seating  width  that’s 
equal  to  the  seat  width  of  three  good-sized 
chairs.  Run  a  tape  from  windshield  to  rear 
window  and  you  find  more  inside  length 
than  you’ll  get  anywhere  else  in  its  field. 
Add  up  all  the  measurements  that  spell 
comfort,  and  you  find  the  Ford  first  in  its 
field  this  year  in  actual  passenger  space. 


tut  that’s  only  part  of  ft!  Slip  behind 
the  wheel  and  take  the  road  and  you  find 
something  new  in  riding  comfort,  too. 
There’s  a  soft,  quiet,  level  big-car  glide 
to  this  year’s  Ford,  even  over  rough  roads. 
A  kind  of  ride  lots  of  people  say  beats  any 
ride  they  ever  had  in  a  low-price  car  before. 

Be  sure  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  a 
Ford.  It  has  more  to  offer  than  any  Ford 
before  —  and  you’ll  find  your  Ford  dealer 
a  good  man  to  talk  "trade”  with! 


FORD  FEATURES  THAT  STAND  OUT  AT  THE  PRICE 


EIGHT-CYLINDER  PERFORMANCE.  With 
proof  in  many  tests  that  Ford  owners 
enjoy  extra  cylinders  without  extra 
cost  for  gas  or  oil. 

ROOMY  BODIES.  Roomiest  in  the  field 
in  total  inside  length,  total  seating 
width,  total  passenger  room. 


improved  ride  stabilizer  and  shock 
absorbers. 

BIG  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES.  Biggest  of  any 
car  near  the  price.  For  greater  safety 
and  longer  brake-lining  service. 

BIG  WINDOWS.  Biggest  windshield  and 
greatest  total  window  area  in  this  price 
field. 


''  THE  NEW  FORD  RIDE.  A  soft,  quiet,  level 
ride — big-Car  comfort  that  comes  from 
a  stronger  frame,  "slow-motion”  springs. 


NEW  STYLE.  Not  just  a  new  front,  but 
entirely  redesigned  this  year  in  hood, 
fenders,  bodies  and  interiors. 


GET  THE  FACTS  AND 
YOU'LL  GET  A  FORD 
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More  Cold  / 

^rYvur  Dollar  i 


The  Only  Milk  Cooler  with 
Shrouded  Air  Current — 

Cools  Faster— 


At  Less  Cost ! 


The  Surge  Milk  Cooler  ...  by  actual 
test  .  .  .  will  produce  from  13%  to 
23%%  more  ice.  That’s  because  it 
operates  on  a  new,  exclusive  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Shrouded  Air  Current.  It 
combines  the  lowest  operating  cost 
with  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  only 
satisfactory  cooling  is  quick  cooling. 
This  requires  ice;  so  the  Surge 
builds  and  maintains  a  large  block 
of  ice.  All  this  is  fully  explained  in 
our  Illustrated  Free  Book — a  reve¬ 
lation!  Write  for  it! 

With  the  Surge  Cooler,  no  refrig¬ 
eration  engineer  is  needed.  The  com¬ 
pact  Factory  -  Sealed  Compressor 
Unit  .  .  .  adjusted  for  maximum 
efficiency  . .  ,  comes  complete,  ready 
to  run.  It  can  be  installed  in  a  Fac¬ 
tory-Made  Steel  Insulated  Tank  or 
your  own  insulated  concrete  tank. 
Sizes  2  to  30  can  capacity.  EASY 
TERMS.  Write  us  today! 


Factory 
Sealed 

Unit— Easy  to  Install — and  Take  Out 


HEW  ^uree 
MILK  COOLER 


! 


Mail  This  Coupon  for  FREE  B 


MS 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  of  N.  Y.,  566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3064;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Please  mail  to  me  your  Illustrated  Free  Book  about  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler, 
together  with  your  Easy  Terms. 


Name . 

Town . R.  F.  D . State . 


John  A.  Hardy,  R-l,  Columbia,  Conn. 


TIME  KELL  SPENT 


HORSE- 

HIDE 

HANDS 


WORKING  WITH 
DRY- OUT-STIFF 
WORK  GLOVES 


GET 


Dry  Soft,  Stay  Soft 

THERE’S  neither  com¬ 
fort  nor  real  economy 
in  hard  stiff  work  gloves. 
Horsehide  Hands  give 
equal  protection  yet 
they’re  kid-soft  —  even  dry 
soft.  And  man,  how  they  wear ! 
Made  by  the  makers  of  fa¬ 
mous  Wolverine  Shell  Horse- 
hide  Work  Shoes.  Write  us  if 
you  don’t  know  a  dealer’s 
name. 

Wokeriae  Shoe  &  Tannin;  Corp. 

Dept.A441,  Rockford,  Miehc 


FREE 


Vest-pocket  bill- 
holder  (2'  X  3)^'  folded)  of 
Wolverine  Glove  Horsehide  for 
signing  and  giving  dealer  coupon 
bdow  and  inspecting  Horse¬ 
hide  Hands. 


r*  TO  ALL  WOLVERINE  GLOVE  DEAL-  "j 
I  ERS:  Bearer  is  entitled  to  FREE  Billfold  I 
I  after  meeting  conditions  in  our  advertising.  I 

I  Name . . j 

I  Address  or  R.F.D.. . .j, . —  | 

I  Town . . State - - —  | 

!  Dealer’s  Name . — . j 

I  I 


Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,”  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

Awericam 

Agricuitumst 

.  41  . 


new,  Faster 

hinman  milker 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  new  Hinman  milker — 
tire  sensation  of  the  milker 
world.  Learn 
how  its  gentler, 
low-vacuum 
milking  action 
soothes  the 


cows  .  .  .  emp- 
udder  faster  .  .  . 
milks  up  to  15  cows  per 
hour  with  one  unit.  Read 
how  its  faster  milking 
helps  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat  than  from 
all  slower  methods  of 
milking.  And  how  this 
extra  production  soon 
pays  for  the  new  Hinman. 

Easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
clean,  the  new  Hinman 
milker  is  the  result  of  33 
years  of  success  in  making 
milkers.  Write  today  for  the 
new  Hinman  Folder — no 
obligation. 


Box  25 


Oneida,  New  York 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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KeefL  the 

HEIFERS 

Bt  earl  BECKWITH, 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Dairyman. 


IN  THE  February  15  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  I  told  how  we  raise 
our  calves.  A  few  days  later  I  had  a 
phone  call  from  Associate  Editor  Hugh 
Cosline,  asking  why  not  grow  the  calf 
into  a  cow  for  the  benefit  of  American 
Agriculturist  readers.  So  here  goes. 

As  I  write  this,  I  can  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  a  hunch  of  heifers  in 
the  barnyard.  It  has  been  snowing 
hard  for  24  hours,  and  the  heifers  look 
like  walking  snowdrifts;  yet  they  are 
chewing  their  cuds  and  seem  to  be  en¬ 
joying  it  when,  if  they  wished,  they 
could  go  into  a  good  basement  and  lie 
down  on  a  good  straw  bed. 

It  may  take  more  feed  to  handle 
them  out  there,  but  it  certainly  gives 
them  a  degree  of  vigor  that  they 
would  not  attain  in  box  stalls  or 
stanchions. 

We  do  not  put  heifers  out  like  this 
in  winter  when  there  is  too  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  size  and  age.  Sometimes 
when  one  or  two  older  ones  want  to 
boss  the  others  around,  we  have  to  put 
them  in  stanchions  and  let  them  out 
with  the  cows  to  exercise  every  day. 
Neither  do  we  put  them  out  when  they 
are  under  ten  months  of  age.  These 
younger  ones  are  kept  in  box  stalls, 
either  in  pairs  or  three  or  four  of  the 
same  size  in  a  good-sized  stall.  In  the 
smaller  stalls,  they  seem  to  do  better 
in  pairs  where  there  isn’t  so  much 
competition. 

Feed  for  Growth 

You  cannot  expect  a  heifer  bom  in 
the  spring  or  summer  to  do  her  best 
if  you  turn  her  out  in  the  winter  in  a 
yard  with  little  or  no  sheltetf-  and  with 
nothing  but  a  straw  stack  to  chew  on, 
plus  possibly  a  few  corn  stalks  thrown 
into  the  yard  once  a  day. 

In  the  winter  we  feed  good  corn 
silage,  with  plenty  of  grain  in  it,  twice 
a  day;  alfalfa  hay  at  noon  or  grass 
silage  once  a  day;  and  good  mixed  hay 
twice.  In  the  winter  we  feed  either  a 
commercial  fitting  ration  or  our  own 
mixture  of  300  lbs.  of  corn,  300  lbs.  of 
oats,  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
of  linseed  oil  meal,  100  lbs.  of  molasses, 
2  per  cent  bone  meal,  and  1  per  cent  of 
salt.  Bone  meal,  salt  and  feeding  lime¬ 
stone  are  kept  in  the  basement  where 
they  can  help  themselves  at  all  times. 

The  main  thing  in  raising  calves  to 
producing  age  is  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing.  If  you  turn  well-grown  calves  out 
in  the  back  pasture  in  the  spring,  to 
be  forgotten  until  now  is  on  the 
ground,  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  a 
good  heifer,  able  to  produce  milk  in 
quantities  justified  by  her  breeding. 

Real  Pasture 

In  the  spring  we  turn  the  older  heif¬ 
ers  into  the  same  pasture  with  the 
cows.  (Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Beckwith 
has  fertilized  his  pasture  so  that  it 
furnishes  real  feed.)  In  summer,  when 
they  are  out  on  pasture  and  have 
plenty  of  room,  difference  in  age  is  not 
a  serious  factor.  However,  they 
should  have  at  least  a  shed  shelter  and 
a  few  trees  for  shade. 

While  the  cows  are  in  the  stable  be¬ 
ing  milked,  we  give  the  heifers  grain 
placed  in  long  feed  boxes  in  the  open 
basement.  The  same  mixture  is  used 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  except 
that  the  molasses  is  replaced  by  100 
lbs.  of  corn. 

I  give  them  only  enough  grain  to 
keep  them  in  good  growing  condition. 
I  do  not  let  them  get  overfat  or  so 


thin  that  the  wind  will  blow  them 
away.  The  amount  of  grain  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the 
condition  of  the  pasture.  If  there  are 
one  or  two  small  ones  in  the  lot  and 
the,  others  are  inclined  to  boss  them 
around,  we  put  individual  boxes  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  yard  so  these  small 
calves  can  get  their  share  of  the  grain. 

When  we  turn  them  out  on  pasture 
in  the  spring,  we  keep  a  little  mixed 
hay  in  the  racks  where  they  can  help 
themselves.  Early  pasture  grass  does 
not  contain  enough  dry  matter  to 
maintain  an  animal,  and  this  dry  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  hay  keeps  them  in 
condition  and  saves  a  lot  of  grain  feed- 


Snapped  last  fall,  this  picture  shows  the 
author  in  a  patch  of  sweet  corn.  Earl 
has  selected  the  seed  for  this  strain  on 
his  own  farm  for  years. 

ing  later.  We  always  feed  our  grow¬ 
ing  animals  plenty  of  roughage.  It 
tends  to  develop  a  spring  of  ribs  which 
gives  the  animal  a  capacity  to  handle 
large  amounts  of  roughage  in  later 
life.  Upon  the  amount  of  feed  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  able  to  consume  depends  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  able  to  produce. 

Of  course,  she  must  have  the  inherit¬ 
ed  ability  to  produce  in  the  first  place. 
You  cannot  take  a  naturally  flat-ribbed, 
small-bodied  animal  with  no  depth  and 
feed  her  into  a  high  producer,  although 
proper  feeding  will  help  even  this  type 
of  animal. 

No  Ice  Water 

Good  cool  water  should  be  available 
in  summer,  but  in  winter,  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  animals  to  do  their  best  if  they 
have  to  drink  water  through  a  hole 
chopped  in  ice.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
take  the  chill  off  of  water  with  a  tank 
heater  than  it  is  to  try  and  heat  the 
same  water  in  the  heifer’s  stomach. 
I  have  seen  animals  go  until  they  were 
so  dry  they  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  then  drink  gallons  of  ice  water 
and  stand  and  shiver  for  two  or  three 
hours  afterward. 

The  age  at  which  a  heifer  should  he 
bred  depends  somewhat  on  the  breed, 
the  size,  and  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

Of  the  various  dairy  breeds,  the  Jer¬ 
seys  mature  younger  than  the  others, 
and  we  generally  breed  them  to  fresh* 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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HAS  THEM  ALL 


Short-tube  milkers,  pail  type 
or  portable — whatever  kind 
you  prefer.  They're  all 
UNIVERSALS — the  finest  ma¬ 
chines  this  famous  company 
has  built  in  all  its  25  years  of 
experience.They  milkfaster- 
cleaner-— saferthen  ever,  with 
only  10  inches  of  vacuum. 
See  your  Universal  dealer 
before  you  buyany  milker. 
THE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 

machine  company 

De 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 

Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


r 


YOU  GET  MORE  FOR  . 
YOUR  MONEY  IN  A  FOX! 


TYECAUSE  THE  FOX  doea  more  kindt  of  work-* 
^  does  them  quicker  and  better.  The  FOX  itahde 
head  and  shoulders  over  other  silo  fillers  in  making  Grate 
Silage*  Also  makes  better  Com  Silage,  Chops 
Hay,  Straw,  makes  Alfalfa  Meal,  Shreds 
^  Fodder,  is  used  as  a  Grain  Blower. 

In  the  FOX  you  get  field^proven 
dependability  ease  of  operation-* 
taany  exclusive  time  and 
laboMaving  features. 


mni 

vnUNNIHd 


SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  CUTTERS 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1121  N.  Rankin  Str*.t  .  APPLETON,  WIS. 

AMo  Maosfaclurara  FOX  Combination  Ptck-op  C.ttWb 
Grata  and  Corn  Silaga  Harvaatar 


Martin  Alles,  R-l,  Flemington.  N.  J. 


FIRST  AID  TO  SICK  ANIMALS 

ESPECIALLY  CATTLE 

DR.  DAVID  RODERTS 

3CLAX0T0NE 

i 

and  $t,oo  cons  — if  no  dealer  send  direct. 

JJ.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  INC. 

ISQcRAND  avenue  WAUKESHA.  WISCONSIN 


en  at  two  years  of  age.  In  case  the 
heifer  is  large  for  her  age,  we  some¬ 
times  breed  her  to  freshen  at  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-three  months. 

My  experience  has  been  that,  in  view 
of  the  Jerseys  maturing  so  early,  if 
they  are  left  to  breed  to  freshen  at 
thirty  or  more  months  old,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  is  liable  to  develop  in 
getting  the  animal  pregnant,  and  often 
they  become  sterile.  When  an  animal 
comes  in  heat  about  so  many  times, 
trouble  seems  to  develop  in  either  the 
ovaries  or  the  uterus,  causing  sterility. 

With  the  larger  breeds,  heifers  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  delayed  in  breeding,  if 
advisable,  to  freshen  at  near  three 
years  of  age.  This  is  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed  by  breeders  with  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  more  size  on  the  animal  and,  as  a 
result,  a  heavier  production  with  the 
first  calf. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  sterility 
in  delayed  breeding  with  Jerseys,  I 
have  practiced  breeding  to  freshen 
around  two  years.  Then  if  the  animal 
is  under  size,  I  delay  the  breeding  for 
second  lactation.  This  gives  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  chance  to  attain  her  normal 
growth. 

Our  production  records  over  a  long 
term  of  years  have  proved  that  this 
procedure  is  practical  and  efficient 
from  both  breeding  and  economic  points 
of  view.  We  start  to  get  returns  from 
our  animals  at  an  earlier  age  and 
avoid  breeding  trouble. 

Making  a  Start 

And  now  I  want  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  which  are  not  directly  concern¬ 
ed  with  growing  heifers.  I  do  this  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  will  be  boys  or  young  farmers 
who  are  thinking  of  starting  a  herd  of 
their  own.  Start  with  a  breed  that  is 
suited  to  your  conditions  and  your 
markets,  and  then  grow  calves  that  are 
well  bred,  free  from  disease,  and  with 
production  records  back  of  them.  Un¬ 
til  artificial  insemination  became  a 
factor,  it  was  usually  advisable  to 
choose  the  breed  that  predominated 
in  your  neighborhood  as  it  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition  to  maintain  a  top 
sire  of  the  breed  in  anything  but  a 
large  herd. 

If  you  make,  a  success  with  dairy 
cows  you  must  first  have  a  natural  love 
for  those  animals.  The  other  factors 
can  be  acquired  by  study  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

— A.  A.— 

Fresh  Air  for  Cows 

“Our  experience  in  New  York  State 
has  been  that  removing  the  excess 
moisture  from  the  stable  rather  than 
letting  it  condense  on  walls  and  doors 
will  save  enough  on  the  upkeep  of  the 
barn  to  pay  for  the  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  in  four  to  six  years.  All  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  stock  and  to  those  who  work 
in  the  barn  may  be  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  free.”- — A.  M.  Goodman,  Cornell 
University,  speaking  at  the  Maine 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answers  to  Eastman^s 
Puzzle 

The  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
on  the  editorial  page  are  given  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Cope,  Extension  Profes¬ 
sor  Forestry,  Cornell  University: 

1.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  at 
sugar-making  time  sap  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  run  either  up  or  down  the  tree. 
The  sap  is  already  in  the  tree,  and  un¬ 
der  heavy  pressure.  When  the  tree  is 
tapped  it  releases  the  pressure  at  that 
point,  and  that  causes  the  sap  to  come 
out. 

2.  The  same  statement  answers 
question  No.  2.  Pressure  is  apparently 
increased  on  warm  sunny  days,  so  the 
sap  runs.  The  frost  or  freeze  at  night 
congeals  the  hole  and  stops  the  fiow. 

3.  In  answer  to  question  No.  3,  snow 
in  the  sugar  bush  has  no  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  run  except  as  it  influ¬ 
ences  the  temperature. 


FIRST  HOLSTEIN  TO  PRODUCE  OVER 
1200  LBS.  BUTTERFAT  IN  A  YEAR  ON 

i 


THREE  TIMES  A  DAY  MILKING 


MILKED  WITH  A  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
DURING  TEST  AND  ENTIRE  LIFETIME 


TV^ONTVIC  Rag  Apple  Colantha  Abbekerk,  11-year-old  Holstein  cow  bred 
and  owned  by  Mt.  Victoria  Farms,  Hudson  Heights,  Quebec,  has  just 
completed  a  365-day  record  of  29,208  lbs.  milk  and  1263  lbs.  fat,  an  average 
test  for  a  year  of  4.32%,  on  three  times  a  day  milking.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  Holstein  cow  has  produced  over  1200  lbs.  butterfat  a  year  on  three  times 
a  day  milking.  Throughout  her  entire  lifetime,  including  the  test,  Montvic  Rag 
Apple  Colantha  Abbekerk  was  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  championship  records  made  by  De  Laval  milked 
cows  —  proving  in  a  most  convincing  way  the  superiority  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

You,  too,  can  have  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  champion-quality  milking 
for  your  herd.  Why  not  have  the  best?  Ask  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  for 
a  free  trial  demonstration  or  mail  coupon  below  today. 


WHAT  THE  DE  LAVAL 
MILKER  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

Milk  your  cows  better,  faster 
and  cleaner  —  help  secure 
maximum  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  for  your  entire  herd  — 
produce  highest  quality  milk 
—  save  the  most  time  and 
labor  —  always  milk  your 
cows  perfectly  —  give  years 
of  dependable,  satisfactory 
service. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  1-29 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago, 427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Milker  T 
obligation,  full  infor-  ■<  Separator  U 
mation  on  (  Check  whici 


Name 


Town  . 

State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows.., 


If 


me 


AlfOI/l/  to  Get 

A  DOLLAR'S  WORTH 


foK  only 

20< 


a 

Scientific  data  proves  correctness  of  method  for  getting 
1007»  extra  value  in  galvanized  roofing  for  207^^  extra  cost. 
No  trick  about  it.  Don't  build  without  these  valuable  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  will  send  you  also 

ONE  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN 

if  you  will  give  kind  and  size  of  buildings  you  expect  to  build 
during  the  coming  season. 

□  Range  I  |  Brooder  i—^  Machine 

Shelter  LJ  House  \ |  Shed 

Check  plan  desired  and  return  this  ad  with  address 
written  in  margin,  or  full  details  on  postcard  -will  do. 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

D»pT.  36.  *0  E.  42nd  St.,  N»w  Yerfc.  M.  Y. 


ST  AMMFRINfl  Scientifically  Corrected.  For 
O  1  A  m  ITl  E,  A.  1 1T|  Vj  free  Helpful  liooklet  write: 

W.  A.  DENNISON,  543  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


12-ACRE  COUNTRY  HOME  4  miles  from  Seneca  Falls. 
Outside  work  usually  obtainalilc.  Reconditioned  8- 
room  house,  fireplace,  elec.  .$2100.  Terms.  Illustrated 
detailed  descriptions  of  spring  values  now  available 
on  request.  Kight  northeastern  states. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Farm  of  110  Acres  Only  $750 

10  rooms,  maple  shade,  short  run  to  depot  town:  14- 
cow  pasture,  55  acres  for  crops;  terms;  page  2;i  Free 
72-page  bargain  catalog. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Ileel-diivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


known  pN?? 
tcction  osoinst  Firef 
Storm!  Waste!  And 
Tolls  of  Time! 


3  Morletf 
U.S.Depti 


Defense 
s Feed J 


ARIETTA  pONSTRUCTION 
SUPER  UONCRETE  SILOS  Crops 


YOU  can  aid  “National  Security”  with  stronger  protection 
feed  crops — for  better  meat  and  milk  production. 

Marietta — “Today’s  Greatest  Name  in  Silos” — assures 
strongest  known  protection,  for  Hay  or  Corn  silage. 

Made  so  by  26  years  of  pioneering  and  adhering  to  high¬ 
est  standards  of  design,  engineering  and  construction. 
Marietta  Super-Construction  means  “Built-to-Endure” 
against  ALL  inside  pressures  and  outside  attacks. 

Every  concrete  stave  “drop  forged,”  of  only  washed  and 
graded  aggregate.  (No  combustible  quarry  refuse.) 
Scientific  acid-resisting  treatment — inside.  Maximum 
strength  hooping.  Refrigerator-type  Redwood  Doors. 
Made-to-fit  dome  roof. 

Before  investing — investigate  Marietta’s  “No-Gamble” 
Super-Construction.  Its  extra  protection  pays  and  pays  I 
Mail  postal  NOW  for  Silo  Profit  Facts. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Gorp.  IT 

x^autf'TTA  /  u/eite  Meoeeet  \  Baltimore,  Md. 

a yLilesville,  N.  C. 
Scotia.  N.  Y. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MARIETTA 
WOOD  SILOS,  ASK  FOR  PRICES 


for 
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Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


This  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Babcock,  the 
scientist,  and  of  Sylvia,  the  Jersey 
cow.  Together  they  worked  out  the 
Babcock  test — most  important  inven¬ 
tion  ever  offered  to  the  dairy  industry. 
Together  they  laid  the  foundation 
stone  for  scientific  farm  management  .  .  .  and  for  dairy 
herd  improvement  work. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  born  on  Babcock  Hill  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1843.  Sylvia  was  born  on  some 
unremembered  day  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  They  met  back  in  1888  after 
Dr.  Babcock  had  spent  several  years  teaching  chemistry 
at  Cornell,  and  as  chemist  for  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

At  the  time  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  milk.  Some  farmers  worked  hard 
to  produce  rich  milk.  They  argued  about  it  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  broke  up  cooperative  dairying  societies.  So  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  set  Dr.  Babcock  at  the  job  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  simple,  easy  butterfat  test  that  both  farmers  and 
factories  could  use.  After  a  few  hundred  tries  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  test.  It  wasn’t  exactly  simple,  but  it  was  accurate. 
It  worked  well'  for  mixed  milk.  And  it  worked  equally  as 
well  for  milk  from  the  individual  cows  at  the  station — 
from  all,  that  is,  except  Sylvia.  Sylvia  was  different.  She 
just  wouldn’t  respond  to  the  test.  And  that  was  that. 

Farmers  and  other  scientists  tore  their  hair  at  the  delay. 
“Never  mind  Sylvia,”  they  said,  “she  doesn’t  count.”  But 
Dr.  Babcock  wouldn’t  listen.  He  went  to  work  again.  This 
time  he  found  a  simpler,  easier  test  that  would  work  on 
any  cow,  anywhere  at  any  time.  In  fact,  he  per¬ 
fected  the  details  so  carefully  that  they  haven’t 


been  changed  since.  Farmers  were  assured  of  honest  tests* 
And  dairy  herd  improvement  work  began  in  earnest. 


Babcock  Test  Assures  League  Members  of 
Fair  Payments  for  Milk  and  Aids  Them  in 
Improving  Production  Per  Cow 


Until  the  Babcock  test  was  used,  no  farmer  knew  how 
many  animals  he  had  in  his  herd  which  did  not  pay  for 
their  board.  The  Babcock  test  not  only  made  milk  co¬ 
operatives  posLsible,  but  it  paved  the  way  to  dairy  herd 
improvement  which  was  the  basis  of  improved  productive 
efficiency.  Organizations  like  the  Dairymen’s  League  saw 
early  that  production  efficiency  must  keep  step  with  the 
marketing  efficiency  of  the  cooperatives  if  farmers  were  to 
enjoy  a  sound  and  lasting  improvement  in  their  economic 
condition. 


The  League  has  used  the  Babcock  test  in  its  receiving 
plants  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  thereby  guar¬ 
anteeing  each  member  farmer  a  fair  payment  for  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk  he  produced.  For  the  same  reason,  the  League 
reserves  the  right  of  tests,  to  check  all  milk  sold  to  dealers. 

« 

Cows  Can^t  Fool  Babcock  Test 
Says  Banks  Goss 


“You  can’t  keep  ‘boarder’  cows  if  you  are  located  in  a 
cow-testing  association,”  declares  League-member  Banks 
Goss  of  R.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  “I  think  I  know  something 

about  cows,  but  when  the 
cow  tester  comes  once  a 
month  and  shows  me  that 
one  of  the  cows  I  thought  was 
pretty  good,  really  isn’t  pay¬ 
ing  her  board,  I  know  I  can 
be  fooled  by  appearances. 
But  I  also  know  that  the  cow 
can’t  fool  the  tester.  If  she  is 
a  ‘boarder,’  he  finds  it  out 
quickly.  And  you  get  rid  of 
her.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  you  keep  fewer  cows  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  milk. 
And  that  means  less  feed  to 
raise  and  to  buy,  and  more 
money  in  your  pocket.” 


BANKS  GOSS 

His  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  last  year  av¬ 
eraged  407  pounds 
of  butterfat,  well 
towards  the  top  of 
the  list  among 
Chemung  county 
herds  in  the  testing 
association. 


t' 
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germination  Teists 

I  have  some  sweet  corn  seed  that 
has  been  kept  two  years.  Is  it  safe 
to  plant  it? 

Two  years  are  about  the  limit  that 
seed  corn  will  germinte  satisfactorily. 
You  had  better  try  a  germination  test. 
A  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  wet  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  put  the  corn  on  it,  and  in¬ 
vert  an  ordinary  drinking  glass  over 
it.  If  you  want  to  test  more  seeds,  use 
two  pie  plates.  Put  a  blotting  paper  in 
the  bottom  of  one,  and  then  use  the 
second  as  a  cover.  The  important  point 
in  making  a  germination  test  is  to 
keep  the  seeds  moist  at  all  times.  If 
you  let  them  dry  out,  they  will  fail  to 
sprout,  and  the  test  will  be  of  no  value. 

— A.  A. — 

Lime  and  Superphosphate 

Does  the  use  of  superphosphate  on 
land  increase  the  need  for  lime? 

No.  The  fact  that  superphosphate 
was  once  called  acid  phosphate  is  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  this  belief.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  liberal  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  tends  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  lime  needed.  Do  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  liberal  use  of  superphosphate 
increases  crop  yields,  and  of  course  a 
heavier  crop  actually  takes  more  lime 
from  the  soil  than  a  small  one. 

— A.  A. — 

Apple  Pollination  Problems 

Is  there  a  good  scientific  reason  why 
one  block  of  apples  fails  to  bear  satis¬ 
factorily,  while  apples  in  another 
block  or  on  another  farm  have  a 
good  crop? 

The  two  most  common  reasons  for 
failure  of  apples  to  bear  are  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  in  blossoming  time  and 
the  lack  of  cross  pollination.  Bees  are 
the  most  effective  pollinating  agents, 
but  where  the  weather  is  very  cold  at 
blossoming  time,  the  bees  are  inactive. 
Heavy  rains  also  interfere  with  pollina¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  also  the  possibility 
that  low  temperatures  may  cause  in¬ 
jury  to  the  blossoms. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  advisability  of  growing 
fewer  varieties  of  apples,  and  a  good 
many  orchards  of  one  single  variety 
were  set  out.  Later  it  was  discovered 


1/  today  wasn’t  my  birthday,  I’d 
^  good  and  sore.” 


that  cross  pollination  between  varieties 
has  a  big  effect  on  bearing.  Conse¬ 
quently,  new  orchards  set  out  almost 
invariably  have  at  least  two  varieties. 
Owners  of  orchards  of  a  single  variety 
have  been  top-working  some  of  the 
old  trees  to  provide  cross  pollination, 
and  in  some  cases  bouquets  of  blos¬ 
soms  from  other  varieties  are  hung  in 
pails  of  water  among  the  trees. 

— A.  A. — 

Muck  for  Hnmiis 

Would  it  be  profitable  to  haul  muck 
from  a  nearby  swamp  and  use  it  to 
top  dress  fields  in  order  to  increase 
the  humtis  content  of  the  soil? 

My  answer  is  in  the  form  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  only,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  if  this  muck  is  taken 
from  a  swamp,  it  will  have  a  very 
high  water  content,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  you  will  have 
to  handle.  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  haul  this  muck  any  great 
distance. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  rather 
startling  to  figure  how  much  of  this 
muck  you  would  have  to  add  in  order 
to  raise  the  organic  content  of  the  soil 
any  appreciable  amount.  It  is  my 
guess  that  you  can  add  more  organic 
matter  at  less  cost  by  growing  a  cover 
crop  to  plow  under. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  has  tried  this  out.  Just  to 
make  it  interesting,  we  will  send  $1.00 
to  the  writer  of  every  letter  we  use 
in  the  paper.  The  only  rule  is  that 
the  letter  must  relate  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  spreading  muck  on  fields  to 
increase  humus  and  fertility. 

— A.  A. — 

.Saving  Seed 

Do  oats  “run  out”  where  the  seed 
is  saved  on  the  farm  and  planted  year 
after  year? 

If  a  good  variety  is  grown,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  seed  should  not  be 
saved  year  after  year.  R  is  important 
to  know  that  you  have  a  variety  that 
is  adapted  to  your  locality,  and  to  treat 
seed  to  control  smut.  However,  more 
and  more  farmers  are  realizing  that 
seed  growing  is  a  specialized  job  and 
are  buying  seed  from  seed  growers 
rather  than  saving  it  on  the  farm. 

—  A.A. — 

Air-Slaked  Lime 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “air- 
slaked  lime”? 

Pure  limestone  is  calcium  carbonate. 
When  this  is  subjected  to  intense  heat, 
carbon  dioxide  is  given  off  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  calcium  oxide  or  quick  lime. 
When  water  is  added  to  quick  lime,  it 
will  slake;  that  is,  develop  heat,  absorb 
some  of  the  water,  and  crumble  into 
a  fine  powder.  However,  on  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  carbon  dioxide  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  it  reverts  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  composition,  becoming  powdered 
calcium  carbonate.  This  is  known  as 
air-slaked  lime.  It  is  more  slowly  avail¬ 
able  in  the  soil  than  either  quick  lime 
or  hydrated  lime,  and  is,  of  course,  use¬ 
less  for  making  mortar. 

— A.  A. — 

Seed  Per  iAcre 

What  Is  the  usual  recommendation 
as  to  the  amount  of  potatoes  to  plant 
per  acre? 

From  18  to  20  bushels.  If  seed 
pieces  average  1%  ounces  and  are 
spaced  14  inches  apart  in  the  row,  it  i 
will  require  20  bushels  tr  plant  an  acre.  I 


PARTNERS 
FOR  33  YEARS 


Power  Farming  and  AC  Spark  Plugs 
have  grown  up  side  by  side 


W^hy  don’t  you.?  Well,  one  reason  is  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  spark  plugs. 
Three  decades  ago,  spark  plugs  lasted, 
maybe,  30  hours;  needed  cleaning  and 
regapping  every  six  to  eight  hours. 


But,  today,  — plugs  are  absolutely  reliable. 


When  you  let  in  the  clutch  on  your 
tractor — or  car  —  or  truck, —  you  never 
wonder  whether  you’ll  *^get  where  you’re 
goin’.”  But,  30  years  ago,  people  did. 


Get  Plugs  CLEANED 
where  you  see  this  Sign 


SPARE  SETS 
COME  IN  HANDY 

If  you  keep  a  spare 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the 
dirty  ones  cleaned  on 
any  trip  to  town. 


Nearly  every  improvement  in  spark 
plugs  that  has  stood  the  test  of  years 
was  developed,  and  introduced  by  AC. 

That ’s  why  A  C  Spark  Plugs  do  so 
Well  for  millions  of  farmers.  That’s 
why  they  will  for  you. 


AC  SP ARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  General  Motors  Corporation  •  FLINT,  MICH. 


Write  for  FREE,  big  1941  Trarlnr  Pnrfc  Taf-ilnn 
HI  Makes.  Tremendous  IFaClOr  rariS  LatalOg, 

Savings,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  COMPANY.  BOONE.  IOWA. 


Walter  Leising,  R.  I,  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


„  PRIME 

Elecjb'ic  Fence  Controller 

High-line  models  approved  for  Safety  by. 
Underur iters’  Laboratories 


A  money-making,  labor-saving,  every-day  tool  that 
thousands  of  successful  farmers  rely  on — with  perfect 
assurance  of  safety.  Enjoy  those  big  savings  of  time 

and  money — savings  of 
fence,  feed,  and  pastora 
—with  Prime  .  .  .  Also 
battery  controllers  — - 
complete  price  range. 
Write  for  free  colorful 
catalog  —  or  tee  your 
Prime  dealer  now.  -- 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

1673  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee  •  Wlsconsia 


William  DeHaan  (above), 
Owego,  N.  Y.  is  one  of 
thousands  of  satisfied 
Prime  users,  who  are 
glad  to  teU  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  with  Prime. 


On  all 
Prime  A.C, 
Controllers 


Say  you  saw  if  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FALSE 
lEEYH 

As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLATES  made  in  onr 
own  laboratory  from  YOUR  Personal  impreasion.  WORK- 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 


PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-dBy  trial  offer. 


Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

our  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  t^ay! 


BRIGHTONeTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory  (Inc.) 
Dept.  38  6217  S.  Haisted  Street,  Chicace,  HI. 


Wedthee  never  yAtapa 

PAP  EC  Ihufimj/ 


In  GOOD  weather  this  Papec  chops  cured 
hay  right  into  the  mow  or  stack  with  a 
big  saving  in  time,  labor  and  space.  GOOD 
WEATHER  or  BAD,  it  turns  uncured 
hay  into  good  silage.  A  little  molasses  or 
phosphoric  acid,  automatically  added  by 
your  Papec,  preserves  the  crop  in  the  silo 
—  or  you  can  use  ground  corn. 

This  Papec  with  its  special  hay  feeder 
also  handles  regular  silage  crops  better 
than  any  standard  ensilage  cutter,  chops 
straw,  shreds  fodder,  elevates  feed  grains. 

Your  name  on  the  margin  of  this  ad  or 
a  postal  will  bring  you  a  FREE  booklet 
giving  practical  information  on  grass 
silage,  chopped  hay  and  straw,  and  trench 
silos.  No  obligation.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
394  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


•  Jr 


MAKE  HAY 

Rain  or  Shine  I 


HAYCHOPPER-SILOFlUEit 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Aulurn)""N^w"?orK. 

FOR  SALE;  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pj’rt  pikin'^'N.Y. 


Fnr  Sale*  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
*  ijaic .  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  Lottie*'  fIik'^^n.'^^y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 

Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  » 

Home  of  TARBELL  FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  467961 
20.508.9  Lbs.  M.,  1,109.0  Lbs.  F.,  World  Champion  Jr. 
4  Yr.  Old. 

TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS  MARGO  613193 
10,848.8  Lbs.  M.,  596.1  Lbs.  F.,  6th  in  Class  GGG 
(2  Yrs.  Old) 

Young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  these 
two  great  cows  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Visitors  Always  Welcome.. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— TWO  PUREBRED  YEARLING  BULLS 
from  long  distance  D.H.I.A.  Dams.  Both  Dams  have 
won  production  record  cup  given  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Ass’n.  Sire’s  seven  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  13,705  lbs.  milk,  747  lbs.  fat.  Also  two  eight 
months  old  heifer  calves. 

H.  C.  TRIPP,  DRYDEN.  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull, 

8  mos.  old.  Dam’s  2  yr.  record  8,777.0  lbs.  milk, 
530  lbs.  butterfat.  ave.  tes*  6.04%,  class  FHI. 
ACCREDITED  AND  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED. 

Karl  Thompson,  R.D.  3,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  GUERNSEY  BULLS, 

9  to  13  months  old.  Nice  specimens,  raised  on  skim 
milk,  out  of  good  producing  high  butterfat  cows. 
Clean  herd.  $50  to  $60. 

MILFER  FARM,  ^artin'Bro"orR“oLd:-1ihol9''F2 


JERSEYS 


ELMBROOK  FARM 

JERSEYS,  FRESH  YOUNG  COWS.  ACCREDITED 
HERD.  NO  DISEASE. 

Fenn  Goddard,  R.D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NO.  TRIPHAMMER  ROAD. 


Step  Up  Yo»>r  Milk  Production 

Raise  an  Island-bred  Jersey  sire,  out  of 
a  dam  famous  for  heavy  production.  Write 

Meridale  Farms,  weredTth.  n.  y. 

for  pedigrees  and  prices  on  choice  bull 
calves. 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires.  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.l.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


65  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

CONSISTING  OF  MARES,  GELDINGS  AND  COLTS, 
all  acclimated  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding.  10 
Belgian  grade  mares  safely  In  foal,  weighing  from  foUO 
to  1800  lbs.,  mostly  sorrels  and  roans,  all  bred  to  my 
own  Purebred  Belgian  Stallion  which  weighs  a  ton. 
Also  several  pairs  of  matched  geldings  including  first 
prize  winners  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Several  year¬ 
lings,  fiHies  and  odd  horses.  One  pair  mare  mules. 
COME  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER. 

E.  A.  NOBLE 

Breeder  Purebred  Belgians.  SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 


Suffolk  Stallion 

We  are  consigning  to  the  Oswego  County  Sale. 
Sandy  Creek,  New  York,  on  April  12,  1941.  a 

yearling  SUFFOLK  STALLION.  This  is  a  royally 
bred  colt  offered  at  your  own  price.  Write  for  details. 

MULHOCAWAY  FARM 
Clinton,  New  Jersey 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons, 


Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY,  HEIGHT  15.3,  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE.  CONFORMATION.  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORDSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 

FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS,  2  to  4 
years,  $100  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Per9heron 
yearlings,  one  Oily,  two  studs,  $125  each. 

2  year  old  marc,  $200.  3  year  mare,  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred.  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,’ n.  y. 
Six'- Year-Old  Reg.  Percheron  Mare, 

to  foal  latter  part  of  April.  Also,  her  1940  colt. 
Registered  Shropshire  ewes  and  lambs.  Reg.  0.1. C.  PiQS. 

'J.  &  C.  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  LITTLE’S  worthwhile  Naw HrsTnndiiT*PC 
Bloodtested  ten  years,  no  re-  neW  nampSUires 
actors  found.  OfOcial  records  back  of  the  males’  dams 
of  250  to  302  eggs.  Broilers  marketed  in  eight  weeks. 
Buy  stock  and  hatching  eggs  direct. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Little,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

OODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS,  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Pure  Blood  Dorset  Sheep. 

Some  ewes  with  young  lambs  sired  by  a  Jerome  Wright 
ram  and  some  October  lambs  that  have  grown  well 
all  the  time.  $15  and  up. 

GEO.  D.  BRICE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Three  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  Calves 

SEVEN  MONTHS  OLD.  SIRE  AND  DAMS  PUR¬ 
CHASED  FROM  SUNNYGABLES  FARM. 

VERY  TYPY. 

DR.  ALBERT  ALL,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Five  thickset,  short-legged  bulls  from  10  to  17  months 
old.  Registered -Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats,  awarded 
1st  at  1941  Seed  Show.  Seneca  Soybeans. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Hill  Top  Berkshires  win,  grow  and  pay  with  large 
litters.  Young  stock  ready  for  sale.  All  vaccinated. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH, 

R.D.  2,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

V  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  strain  Is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  I’ullorum  clean  flock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 


^Oi  diiu  cyyo.  w.vx.  ■  «!•«•«••• 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


30TH 
YEAR 

Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Jacob  Seyler,  R.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX,  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle.--  Fancy  Horses 

CARL0AD^LDTS_^0R^R|TAIL.^^PR.CEDJ0  sell. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  ”E°fabi"1,’ed''|-845; 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

3  REGISTERED  DUELS 
Red  10  —  Roan  19  months. 

Horace  E.  Widger,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  norses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

/-'ADI  l-I  D  A  V  PHONE  H-63,  WEST 
CAKL  H.  IjKAl,  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 


SHEEP  WANTED 
WANTED:  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  LAMBS.  DORSETS  PRE¬ 
FERRED.  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS  AND 
LOWEST  CASH  PRICE. 

MAURICE  C.  HYNES,  Monson,  Mass. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUP^vrLLk,  n.  y. 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  V.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bloodtested  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  Y. 


Vi 


1  New  Hampshire** 

1  My  New  Hampshires  are  Prolific  Layers 
5  of  I,arge  JirowTi  Eggs.  They  are  very 
Non-Iiroody,  Fast  Complete  Feathering. 
l?ig  Capacity  Bodies,  and  100%  Pullorum 
Free.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  now.  Coil’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


DOGS 


JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock.  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  IIIM2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels^  ^br^an*d'o1J.  vt.’ 


PUPS  AND  KITS  —  Registered 

ST  BERNARDS  COCKER  SPANIELS  PERSIANS 
$15.00  up  $15.00  up  $8.00  up 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  SHIP  C.O.D. 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS, 

Wonderful  Profit-Making  Strain 

Mosher  Leghorns 

True  Quality  established  by  30  years  of  Trapnest  Breed¬ 
ing  in  Mosher  Strain  means  more  profit  for  You. 
10,000  High  Production  Breeders  mated  to  Big  Husky 
270-332  egg  Males  guarantees  Record  Performance  in 
your  flock.  Personal  delivery  50  miles.  Don’t  Buy  until 
you  read  our  New  FREE  Folder.  Write  Today. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm, 

ROUTE  NO.  2,  SOUTH  DAYTON.  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middi^wn^’N.  y. 


FISHER’S 
Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  40  YEARS  OF  OPER. 
ATING  A  BREEDER-HATCHERY.  2,500  LAYERS 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGH 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 

QUAu'^!/'"  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 
Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  BERGEN.°'g; 

Schwegler  s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLES. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLEN  WOOD  FARMS,  .thYca.' 


TURKEYS 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  *Conib  White  Ueghorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
K.O.P.  matings,  Pullorum  tested,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 
Rice’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

White  Leghorns  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  flock 
of  5000  Blood  Tested  Breeders  only. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

We  have  developed  full  breasted,  early  maturing 
strain  for  our  retail  meat  trade.  Selected  breeding  heM 
and  toms.  Hatching  eggs  Feb.  to  July.  Write  for  prices. 

Forest  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND,  85c—  10  POUND.  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB..  $1.40. 

F.  H.  COVENTRY,  ROME,  N.  Y 

Tj/-vivTir'V .  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 

rli-IlyU'I  .  53.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  Ihs 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1,50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  ana 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


Fancy  Maple  Syrup  $2.50  Gallon. 

MAPLE  SUGAR.  10  LBS.  $3.00  —  5  LBS.,  $16(1. 
Postpaid  3rd  zone. 

HOWARD  FINDLAY,  5^#rmo n\.  TfT' 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Man  or  Good  Boy, 

GENERAL  FARMING.  GOOD  MILKER.  YEAR 
AROUND  JOB.  GOOD  HOME.  $30  MONTH. 

ARCHIE  DEAN,  NEVERSINK,  N.  I 
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Dr.  N€Eylors 

i  MEDICATED 

I  Teat  Dilators 


Safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  and 
saturated  with  the  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  they  are  packed. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  surface 
of  soft  absorbent  texture  which  fits 
either  large  or  small  teats  without 
overstretching  or  tearing  and  which 
carries  the  medication  INTO  teat 
canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in  its 
natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Large  Pkg.  (48  Dilators)  SI. 00 
-  at  P-  - 


Trial  Pkg.  (18  Dilators) 


.50 


Udder  Balm 


ANTISEPTIC 
ointment  (or 
udder  and  teats. 

The  same  soothing, 
softening  and 
absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  are  packed. 

Reduces  congestion. 

Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing. 

8  ozs.  5Qc 

Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  ..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


129th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

heated  pavilion, 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 

Monday,  April  21 
100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

50  fresh  and  close  springers 
35  bred  and  unbred  yearlings 
10  ready  for  service  bulls 
young  calves  of  both  sex. 

A  high  producing  herd  will  be  dispersed 
in  this  event.  All  cattle  negative  to  blood 
test  and  sold  with  a  good  health  guarantee. 
S^d  for  catalog  and  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


SEED 


FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%.  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son,  R®FfD°"'No.T; 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

CORNELLIAN,  LENROC  OATS. 

Alpha,  Wisconsin  38  Barley  Cayuga,  Seneca  Soy  Beans 
(not  certified)  Katahdin.  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes. 

GOOD  SEEDS  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

C.  W.  MOORE,  Grower, 

West  Henrietta,  -  -  New  York. 

~29^^3~C0R1^ 

Cornell  11.  We-stbranch  Sweepstakes  Corn:  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Manchu  Soybean.^;  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Y'ellow'  Sweet  (iom;  Grass  Seed.'^,,  etc. 

jerry  a.  smith  &  SONS.  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural 
from  tuber  unit  grown. 

H,  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


HOPKINS  SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  KATAHDINS, 

SELECT  CHIPPEWAS,  one  year  from  certiflcation. 

J.  W,  Hopkins  &  Son,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


certified  katahdin  potatoei 

in'i'i®*’.'®  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  St 
n  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mos; 

■n  first  state  tnspection.  Also  some  select  Chippev 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

harry  shaver,  wayeand,  n. 


HAY 


Hay  and  straw  for  sale. 

delivered  ox  approvae. 

W.  CHRISTMAN, 

baled  hay  and  straw 

.grades  mixed  hay  and  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD, 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


POLITICIANS  do  funny  things. 

While  our  new  Vice-President,  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  was  entertaining  friends 
at  lunch  recently,  the  Senate,  by  a  tie 
vote,  threw  out  the  propo.-.ition  to  buy 
Argentine  meat  for  our  Navy.  As  the 
Vice-President  may  vote  in  case  of  a 
tie,  it  was  clear  that  Henry  could  have 
swung  it  the  other  way;  so  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Georgia  Senator  called  for  a 
correction  of  the  roll  call,  claiming 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood  when 
he  voted.  The  correction  was  called 
for  the  next  day  or  so,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  added  as  part  of  the  Navy 
Bill.  As  simple  as  that,  our  Navy  eats 
Argentine  beef  and  we  hunt  a  market 
for  our  own! 

Once  more  we  see  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  future  agricultural  prices  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  actions  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  than  upon  any  other  one  thing, 
unless  it  be  the  united  effort  of  all 
farmers. 

Regardless  of  such  legislation,  live¬ 
stock  inventories — in  fact,  all  inventor¬ 
ies — should  be  maintained  or  increased. 
Have  you  noticed  lard  is  beginning  to 
move  out  of  storage,  and  that  even 
grain  is  moving  better?  After  all,  live¬ 
stock  is  bound  to  be  good  property,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  animal  that  is  growing 
and  developing.  While  present  replace¬ 
ment  prices  are  higher  now  than  they 
were,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  even 
young  stock  bought  at  present  prices 
will  prove  a  good  buy;  or  better  still, 
keep  your  breeding  stock  and  raise 
your  own,  feeding  them  farm-grown 
feeds. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  too 
early  to  begin  to  worry  about  what 
will  happen  “after  the  war.”  No  one 
knows.  One  group  says  that  we  must 
devote  our  thought  to  limiting  produc¬ 
tion  to  domestic  needs.  Another  group 
says  that  our  export  demand  will  be 
larger  for  the  ten  years  after  the  war 
than  ever  before,  and  that  a  way  will 
be  found  to  finance  food.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  intense  nationalization 
that  prevailed  before  the  war,  when 
every  nation  was  struggling  to  be  self- 
supporting,  proved  to  be  so  expensive 
that  it  cannot  be  continued.  They  al¬ 
so  believe  that  with  our  national  debt 
some  sort  of  inflation  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  fter  this  war  to  maintain 
high  price  levels.  So  take  your  pick, 
remembering  that  as  a  people  we  are 
gamblers  and  not  stand-patters. 

Right  now  is  the  time  really  to  check 
your  ewe  flocks.  Do  you  know  how 
much  wool  each  individual  ewe  shear¬ 
ed,  or  which  ewes  raised  each  year  one 
or  two  market-topping  lambs  within 
six  months?  Or  which  raised  only  a 
skip  lamb  at  any  time?  Experimental 
work  has  been  done,  showing  that  it  is 
not  the  breed  which  tells  this  story 
but  the  individuals  within  any  breeil. 
For  example,  in  flocks  bred,  fed,  hous¬ 
ed  and  handled  exactly  the  same,  the 
high-income  ewes  of  any  breed  would 
run  around  $16  per  year,  and  the  low 
around  $7.  Right  now  you  can  ear- 
tag  or  number  each  ewe  and  her  lamb, 
and,  without  taking  much  of  your  time, 
you  can  keep  records  which  will  not 
only  surprise  you  but  will  save  you 
dollars  and  cents. 

Horses  and  colts  in  our  Northeast 
country  are  heavily  infested  with  in¬ 
ternal  parasites,  and 'nothing  will  pay 


Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the  fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster.  Powerful  ball¬ 
bearing,  fan-cooled  motor  inside  the  special  EASY-G RIP  handle — diameter  barely  2  inches.  Designed  for 
farm  flock  shearing.  New  professional  type  tension  control.  Removes  fleece  from  sheep  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  second  cuts.  Longer  fibre  wool  grades  better — brings  more  money.  Saves  time — work.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly  in  extra  wool  secured.  Shearmaster,  complete  with  2  combs  and  4  cutters,  only  $24.95  at  your 
dealer  s  or  send  Us  $2.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  new  StewaTt  bulletin,  “Harvesting  the  Farm 
Flock  Wool  Crop,”  and  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Dept.  2.  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Ill. 
52  Years  Making  Quality  Products. 


New  York  State  Hereford  Breeders  Ass’n 

SHOW  and  SALE 

' “saliritM  40  HEAD -11  Bulls,  29  Females 

HORNED  AND  POLLED  BREEDING  CATTLE 
best  individuals  and  blood  lines  of  the  Hereford  Breed. 
Consigned  by  well  known  New  York  State  Breeders  who  have  per- 
mitted  selection  committee  to  cut  deep  in  their  herd  and  pick 
the  best.  Many  of  these  cattle  were  shown  at  various  State  and  County  fairs.  Associa¬ 
tion  breeders  have  refused  to  sell  these  cattle  at  private  sale,  to  give  Eastern  States 
breeders  and  farmers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  these  well  bred  Hereford  breeding  stock. 

COLONEL  FRED  REF»F»ERX,  Auctioneer 
ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX.  Chairman  of  selection  committee. 

Send  for  catalogue.  JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Secretary  &  Sales  Manager,  43  Bengel  Terrace.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


you  greater  dividends  than  to  use  every 
effort  to  get  rid  of  them.  Phenothia- 
zine,  a  powder  fed  in  the  grain,  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  but  it  is  meeting  with 
excellent  results,  particularly  with 
horses.  You  should  really  look  into  it 
before  carrying  out  this  much-needed 
farm  chore. 


Sale  at  Earlville 

At  the  Earlville  Sale  Pavilion  on 
Monday,  March  24,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  there  was  a  dual  dispersal  sale 
of  purebred  Holstein  cattle.  The  27- 
head  herd  of  Willis  C.  Streeter,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  34-head  herd  of  Elliot 
Springstead,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
few  Canadian  cows,  made  an  offering 
of  74  head. 


Rub  Absorbine  in  well  as 
soon  as  swelling  or  irrita¬ 
tion  is  noticed.  Apply 
Absorbine  each  day  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  horse 
is  worked.  Be  sure  that 
the  collar  is  not  torn  or 
lumpy,  as  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  irritation. 

Absorbine’s  fast  action 
relieves  the  soreness. 

Speeds  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injury — helps  open  up  small  blood 
vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure,  so  blood  flows 
more  freely,  washing  out  impurities,  relieving 
soreness.  The  swelling  often  goes  down  within  a 
few  hours. 


helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb,  bog  spavin, 
and  many  other  congestive  troubles.  Helps  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  permanent  afflictions. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
-W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE 


The  Streeter  group  sold  for  $2,363, 
this  being  $363  above  the  owner’s  ap¬ 
praisal.  Eleven  of  these  were  bred  and 
unbred  heifers,  averaging  $64.30  per 
head,  and  five  heifer  calves  at  $32 
each. 

The-  Springstead  group  sold  for 
$4,120,  which  was  $35  above  their  es¬ 
timated  value.  Twelve  were  bred  and 
unbred  heifers,  averaging  $87.75.  These 
all  carried  Carnation  breeding,  and 
their  average  price  illustrates  the  value 
of  using  well-bred  bulls. 

The  top  cow  was  a  Springstead  off¬ 
ering,  and  went  to  Wisner  Buckbee, 
Warwick,  N.  Y.,  for  $300.  He  also  took 
six  others,  paying  $1,335  for  seven 
head.  Ten  head  went  to  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
for  $1,300.  These  were  taken  by  C.  K. 
Lee,  Earl  S.  Lobdell,  and  W.  H.  Worden 
&  Son.  Frederick  Frey,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  picked  up  four  head  at  $515,  and 
H.  N.  Stahl,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  took  nine 
head  of  young  females  for  $547.50 

Eleven  Canadian  cows  sold  averaged 
$152.  J. 'C.  Eagle,  Wilson,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  paid  $1,390  for  five  bred  and 
nine  unbred'  heifers.  This  was  Mr. 
Eagle’s  first  visit  to  these  sales,  and  he 
appreciated  very  much  the  warmth  and 
the  comfortable  chairs  of  the  sale 
pavilion  as  well  as  the  established 
market  place  where  he  could,  in  one 
afternoon,  pick  up  a  truckload  of  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  for  his  North  Carolina 
farm. 

The  attendance  was  good.  Men  were 
there  who  wanted  cattle,  and  bidding 
was  lively. — John  R.  Parsons. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  'W8B- 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PT/'^'C  Yorkshire  &  Chester  cross  or  Chester  & 

*  Berkshire  cross,  6-7  wks.  $4  each;  8-9  wks. 

J4.50  ea.  All  large  pigs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  er 
send  check  or  money  order.  Chester  White  Barrewt 
8  weeks,  $5.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX.  TEL.  0086,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION 


2000  profitable  Guernseys  to  be 
sold  in  spring  auction  sales.  Gaun¬ 
try's  leading  herds  represented. 
Best  blaadlines.  Now's  the  time 
to  get  Guernseys. 

r - 

G  u  e  r  n  se 
Breeder' 

Journal 

taining  complete 
motion  on  sales.  Also 
free  beautiful  full-color 
photograph  (suitable  for 
framing)  with  road  map  and  guide  to 
leading  Guernsey  herds.  Send  for  them 
at  once.  Use  coupon. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
56  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  Guernsey  Breeder’s  Journal, 
actual  color  photograph,  and  road  map. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 


I _ J 
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Methods  used  by  the  A  &  P  and  its  buying  affiliate,  the  Atlantic  Commission  Com¬ 
pany,  in  boosting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers’  share  of  the  housewife’s  food 
dollar  are  illustrated  by  this  key  operation  in  cutting  distribution  costs.  Here  Earl 
French  (lower  right),  promotion  director  for  the  Commission  Company,  supervises 
transfer  of  New  York  onions  from  freight  car  to  truck  near  A  &  P’s  Bronx  ware¬ 
house  in  New  York  City.  From  here,  onions  are  trucked  directly  to  the  chain’s 
retail  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area,  eliminating  the  high  “in-between”  costs  of 
passing  the  produce  through  congested  terminal  markets  and  the  hands  of  such 
trade  intermediaries  as  auction  markets,  independent  wholesalers,  and  commission 

and  brokerage  houses. 


1937 

(11  months) 

46.8c 

53.3c 

21.4 

21.3 

7.5 

6.7 

6.1 

3.4 

16.8 

13.6 

1.4 

1.7 

4-  f'  t  Comparing  the  years  1937 
LOStS  cut  and  1940,  John  Hartford, 
President  of  the  GREAT  ATLANTIC  & 
PACIFIC  TEA  COMPANY,  speaking  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  reports  a  re¬ 
duction  in  handling  and  distribution 
costs,  less  spoilage,  and  less  buying  and 
retail  expenses.  Here  is  w'here  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  went  in  the  two  years: 

1940 

1937  (11 

Returns  to  growers  and 

shippers  .  46.8c 

Transportation  to  dis¬ 
tributing  point .  21.4 

Handling  from  dis¬ 
tributing  point  to 

store  . 

Damage  and  spoiling..  6.1 
Buying  and  retailing 

expenses  . 

Net  profit  .  1-4 

The  result  of  this  was  that  growers 
and  shippers  received  a  13  per  cent  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  1940 
than  they  did  in  1937. 


r»  .  For  your  information,  advertis- 
r  CiClS  gj.g  in  American  Agriculturist 
have  prepared  many  bulletins  and  book¬ 
lets.  They  are  carefully  w'ritten,  authen¬ 
tic,  and  valuable.  You  can  get  as  many 
of  them  as  you  want  either  by  dropping 
a  post  card  to  the  company  or  by  check¬ 
ing  those  you  w'ant,  cutting  out  and 
mailing  the  list  shown  below. 

□  “Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings” 
—Portland  Cement  Association,  Dept. 
K-30-1,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Q  “Greater  Farm  Profits  From  Better 
Farm  Buildings”— Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Co.,  2135  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

□  “Harvesting  the  Farm  Wool  Crop”  — 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft'  Co.,  Dept.  2,  5600 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Q  Booklets  on  profitable  fertilization  of 
crops  and  “The  Cow  and  Her  Pasture” — 
American  Potash  Institute  Inc.,  Invest¬ 
ment  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

□  “Allen’s  Book  of  Berries”  (Straw¬ 
berries)— W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Q  “Poultrymen's  Edition,  G.L.  F.  Pa¬ 
tron” — Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


□  “Stop  This  Loss”  (Mastitis)— Corona 
Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

□  “Home  Help  for  Dairy  Cows”— Dairy 
Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  12,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vt. 

Q  “Ready  Reference  Fence  Guide” — 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  1613  Grant  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

m  “Plant  Legumes  to  Prosper” — Nitra- 
gin  Co.,  Inc.,  3810  N.  Booth  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Q  “Farm,  Mortgage  Loans”  and  “A  Good 
Place  to  Live”— Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Q  “Getting  More  Out  of  Life  with  Milk’^ 
—  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Dept.  WW-3, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Q  “Nitrogen  Abundance” — The  Barrett 
Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 

I — I  “Proved  Plans  That  Build  Barn 
Profits”— Starline,  Inc.,  Dept.  K-6,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Q  “Plowing  Takes  Wings” — J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  C-6,  Racine,  Wise. 

□  “How  to  Use  Nature’s  Magic”  and 
^f  They  Could  Speak”-  (Effects  of 
minor  element  deficiencies  on  plants) 
Chilean  Nitrate  Bureau,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

□  “Farm  Guide  Book”— Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

□  “Mineral  Hunger  in  Livestock”— Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association,  616  Invest¬ 
ment  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

□  “More  Profit  Per  Acre”— Papec  Ma¬ 
rine  Co.,  392  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville, 

N.  Y. 

□  New  1941  Spray  Chart  — California 
^ray  Chemical  Corp.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I — I  “The  Farmer’s  Meat  Book”  and 
“White  Gold  for  the  Farmer’s  Profits”— 
International  Salt  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

I — I  “Dibbles’  Farm  Seed  Facts” — Edw.  F. 
Dibble,  Seed  Grower,  Box  C,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

□  “Pastures  — A  Paying  Crop”  —  John 
Deere,  Moline,  HI. 

Q  “Good  Fertilizers  Are  Resistant  to 
Leaching”— Ammonia  Department,  E.  I. 
DuPont  DeNemours,  Wilmington,  Del. 

□  Barn  Feeding  Chart.— Tioga  Mills, 
Inc.,  Dept.  AA-1240,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVING 

WHEN  I  WAS  a  small  boy  on  a 
farm  in  western  New  York  we 
never  had  a  very  large  flock  of  hens. 
They  must  have  laid  well  in  the  spring  | 
for  I  recall  that  eggs  were  one  of  our  ■ 
regular  articles  of  diet.  But  the  hens  j 
molted  in  mid-summer,  and  eggs  would  i 
have  been  a  prohibited  luxury  even  for  j 

baking  purposes  in 
’all  and  winter  had 
t  not  been  for  my 
mother’s  fore¬ 
thought.  In  the 
season  of  plenty 
she  put  away  eggs 
to  be  brought  out 
on  baking  days 
when  the  hens  had 
gone  on  their  an¬ 
nual  stand-up 
strike. 

Mother  never 
used  water  glass, 
salt  or  lime.  I 
have  never  known 
of  anyone  else  who 
used  her  plan.  She 
merely  cut  news¬ 
papers'  into  pieces 
perhaps  8  or  10  inches  square.  In 
these  she  wrapped  the  eggs,  using  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  fo-r  ecch  egg.  She 
put  the  egg  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
brought  the  paper  up  around  the  egg 
and  twisted  it  to  a  point  like  the  “tor¬ 
pedoes”  we  used  to  have  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

In  these  days  of  Johnny  Huttar  and 
his  increasing  knowledge  of  egg  quality 
I  have  often  wondered  how  those  eggs 
could  have  kept  as  well  as  hey  did. 
The  only  theory  I  can  suggest  is  that 
the  conditions  in  our  cellar  must  have 
just  happened  to  be  almost  ideal  for 
holding  eggs.  These  egg-torpedoes 
were  placed  loosely  in  “grape  baskets” 
that  were  hung  in  rows  on  nails  driven 
into  the  floor  joists  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cellar.  And  that  cellar  was  famous 
for  the  way  it  kept  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes.  It  was  always  cool,  but  never 
frosty.  There  was  no  furnace.  The 
dirt  floor  was  always  moist.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  just  about  the  correct 
combination  of  fairly  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  fairly  high  humidity  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  yet 
not  allow  the  eggs  to  become  moldy. 

Water  Glass  is  Commonly  Used 
A  government  bulletin  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  for  preserving  15 
dozen  eggs  in  water  glass. 

1.  Select  a  5  gallon  crock  (earthen 
or  stone)  and  clean  it  thoroughly,  then 
scald  and  allow  to  dry. 

2.  Heat  10  to  12  quarts  of  water  to 
the  boiling  point  and  allow  to  cool. 

3.  When  rool,  measure  out  9  quarts 
of  water,  place  in  the  drock,  and  add 
1  quart  of  sodium  silicate  (commonly 
called  water  glass).  Stir  well. 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


Aar 


“I’m  mighty  thankful  that  I’m  a 
graduate  —  somebody  stole  my  trous¬ 


ers. 


REG.  U,  S.  PAT,  OFF. 


Vitamin  A  and  D  OILS 

are  an  economical  source  of  the  Vitamins 
A  and  D  chicks  need  to  grow  straight  legs, 
strong  bones  and  healthy  bodies.  Feed 
“Nopco"*  vitamin-bearing  oils  in  all 
your  mashes.  These  oils  are: 

•  Dependable — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 

•  Economical — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 

•  Available— most  of  the  better  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
small,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco”  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils.  Insist  upon  “Nopco”  vitamin¬ 
bearing  oils  in  all  your  turkey  mashes. 

^Trademarks  of: 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3014  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.J. 


Feeders’  Choice — 
“nopco  XX“*  as  always 

SUPPLIES  400  «*D**  AND  3000  “A"  UNITS  PER  GRAM 


When  writing  aflvertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRiCULTURIST. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  raising 
baby  chicks.  Read  her  experience  in 
her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different  rem¬ 
edies  and  was  about  discouraged  with 
the  chicken  business.  Finally  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Company,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  50c  box  of  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  They’re  just  the  only  thing  to  keep 
the  chicks  free  from  disease.  I  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs  Drinking  water  often  becomes 
infected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire  flock 
and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell  and 
you  won’t  lose  one  where  you  have  lost 
dozens  before. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water 
from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets 
entirely  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  them  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you- 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  406,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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4.  Put  in  the  eggs,  all  at  one  time 
or  from  time  to  time.  Be  sure  that 
eggs  are  completely  under  the  liquid 
at  all  times.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  and 
cover  well  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Use  only  very  fresh  eggs,  and  never 
use  soiled  eggs,  or  ones  that  have  been 
cleaned  with  water. 

Other  Methods 

Lime  solution  is  not  considered  equal 
to  water  glass,  but  usT'ally  is  entirely 
satisfactory  when  only  clean,  fresh,  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  are  put  down.  Dissolve  2 
pounds  of  unslaked  lime  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  dilute  with  5 
gallons  of  water  that  has  been  boiled 
and  cooled.  Alk'v  to  stand  until  the 
lime  settles,  then  use  the  clear  liquid. 
Put  the  eggs  in  a  clean  crock  and  pour 
the  limewater  into  the  vessel,  covering 
the  eggs  by  at  least  2  inches. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs  dipped  in  one  of 
the  tasteless  and  odorless  mineral  oils, 
packed  in  regular  cases  and  held  in  a 
cool,  damp  cellar  have  proven  satis¬ 
factory  for  cooking  after  8  to  10 
months  of  storage. 

No  doubt  the  custom  of  “putting 
down  eggs”  was  of  more  importance 
when  eggs  used  to  go  to  75c  or  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  dozen  in  the  off  season.  It  is 
still  a  thrifty  custom,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  this  year  in  particular  is  a 
good  time  to  follow  the  custom. 
Further!  :ore,  I  think  Ap  is  going  to 
be  the  best  month  to  do  it. 


A  Correction 

Several  readers  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  professor’s  arithmetic  will 
bear  watching.  In  a  recent  article 
about  electric  brooding  I  misplaced  a 
decimal  point,  and  forgot  to  divide  the 
cost  between  two  brooders.  That 
probably  establishes  some  sort  of  a 
record.  At  any  rate  it  gives  me  an 
excuse  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  that 
test. 

The  516  crossbred  chicks  mentioned 
were  divided  between  two  homemade 
brooders  by  H.  L.  Van  Natta  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  N.  Y.  Each  brooder  was  equipped 
with  a  purchased  electric  heating  unit, 
fan  and  regulator.  They  were  started 
February  3rd  and  the  heat  was  turned 
off  March  11th,  when  the  chicks  were 
5  weeks  old.  That  seems  pretty  young 
but  their  owner  says  that  they  have 
not  had  any  heat  since  then,  and  have 
not  seemed  to  need  it. 

Current  used  for  the  entire  period 
was  375  KW.  A  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  current  used  by  the  two  water 
warmers  would  be  15  KW.  That  leaves 
360  KW.  to  be  divided  between  two 
brooders,  or  180  KW.  per  brooder.  At 
2c,  which  is  about  the  rate  paid,  that 
comes  to  $3.60.  (I  am  having  these 
figures  checked  and  rechecked  by  a 
statistician ) .  With  250  chicks  per 
brooder  that  is  just  under  a  cent  and 
a  half  per  chick.  I  doubt  if  it  could 
have  been  done  for  any  less  with  other 
fuel. 

*  *  * 

Sexed  Chicks 

The  use  of  sexed  chicks  has  become 
so  common  that  one  is  mildly  surpris¬ 
ed  that  people  still  ask  questions  about 
them.  I  think  that  hatcherymen  and 
breeders  still  wish  that  sexing  had 
never  been  discovered.  It  is  for  them 
just  another  chore,  and  another  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  complaints.  However, 
they  seem  quite  cheerful  about  the 
situation  for  the  most  part. 

One  question  often  asked  is,  “does 
sexing  injure  the  chick  in  any  way?” 
Apparently  there  have  been  rumors 
that  losses  are  heavier  among  sexed 
chicks,  and  that  pullets  raised  from 
sexed  chicks  are  more  likely  to  die. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  such  state- 
nients.  Of  course  a  sexer  could  handle 
the  chicks  so  roughly  that  some  of 
them  might  be  injured,  but  no  one 
Would  employ  such  a  person  the  second 


time.  There  is  practically  no  trouble 
from  that  source. 

Another  common  question  is  not  an¬ 
swered  so  easily.  It  is,  “which  would 
be  best  for  me  to  buy,  sexed  chicks  or 
straight  run?”  The  answer  will  differ 
with  different  people,  and  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  The  question  really 
comes  down  to  which  way  will  give  me 
my  pullets  at  the  lowest  cost?  If 
the  males  can  be  grown  into  broilers 
at  a  profit,  straight  run  chicks  are  the 
best  buy.  Otherwise  not.  Of  course, 
that  depends  mostly  on  the  price  one 
is  going  to  get  for  the  broilers.  You 
can  predict  that  rather  closely  by  re¬ 
membering  that  it  takes  about  10 
weeks  with  a  modem  starting  mash  to 
grow  a  2  lb.  broiler,  12-13  weeks,  if  you 
want  him  to  weigh  3  pounds.  Also 
that  broiler  prices  are  usually  best  in 
September,  October,  and  March;  lowest 
in  June.  June  chicks  make  profitable 
broilers,  but  April  chicks  make  cheap 
broilers  as  a  rule. 

The  argument  that  one  saves  room 
by  using  sexed  pullet  chicks  never 
seemed  very  strong  to  me.  You  can 
only  put  150  pullets  into  one  range 
shelter  in  any  case. 

A  survey  of  37  farms  in  the  state 
of  Washington  6  years  ago  showed  that 


it  cost  an  average  of  39.5  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  8  weeks  old  pullet  on  farms 
that  bought  sexed  pullet  chicks;  30.4 
cents  where  they  had  straight  run 
chicks.  The  reason  for  the  difference 
was  due  to  good  returns  for  broilers. 
— L.  E.  W. 


Don’t  Mix  Colors 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
returns  on  my  eggs.  I  have  some 
White  Leghorns  and  some  Rhode 
Island  Beds,  but  not  enough  hens  to 
ship  a  full  case  of  either  white  or 
brown  eggs,  and  ship  th^m  as  often 
as  I  think  I  should.  Is  this  affect¬ 
ing  the  price  I  get? 

It  certainly  is.  No  matter  how  good 
eggs  are,  buyers  always  shy  away  from 
cases  containing  two  colors.  To  some 
extent  this  is  just  an  excuse  for  cutting 
price,  but  there  is  a  basis  f  r  it  be¬ 
cause,  in  general,  the  quality  of  a  case 
of  mixed  colors  is  apt  to  be  below 
average.  They  often  come  from  mixed 
flocks  where  the  owner  does  not  fol¬ 


low  the  best  practices. 

In  your  case,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
decide  to  specialize  in  either  one  breed 
or  the  other  so  that  you  can  ship  a  full 
case  all  of  one  color. 

*  * 

Cra.ss  for  Dens 

Where  hens  are  allowed  on  range, 
do  they  get  any  appreciable  amount 
of  food? 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
est  in  pastures  for  hens.  Merely  to 
turn  the  hens  out  and  let  them  run 
will  enable  them  to  get  little  food  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  good  supply  of  succulent 
grass.  Too  little  is  known  about  the 
value  of  grass  for  hens,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  where  good,  young  grass 
is  available,  it  does  help  to  cut  feed 
costs.  Such  grass  is  high  in  protein 
and  is  easily  digested.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  ,more  attention  paid  to 
this  in  coming  years. 

V 

Shade  for  Pullets 

Is  shade  necessary  for  growing  pullets? 
Shade  is  very  essential.  In  a  good 
many  cases  this  is  provided  by  range 
shelters  rather  than  by  trees.  There 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Qood  (Rjang^e  Equipment  Snerea^e^  Profits 

Good  range  equipment  helps  produce  sturdier,  healthier 
flocks.  Here’s  a  summer  shelter  you  can  build  yourself,  at 
small  cost,  the  4-Square  Way.  That’s  one  saving;  another 
is  the  extra  profits  you  make  by  providing  safer  roosting 
and  protection  from  hot  summer  sun  and  predatory  ani¬ 
mals.  This  economical,  efficient  shelter  can  be  easily 
moved  to  clean  ground  to  improve  sanitation.  When  the 
sides  are  covered,  it  provides  shelter  until  early  winter. 
Sanitary  Run- ways  and  Outdoor  Feeders  are  also  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  build  with  4- Square  Service  Blue  Prints  and 
4-Square  Lumber.  See  your  4-Square  Dealer.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  his  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  featuring  216 
designs  for  all  types  of  farm  structures.  See  how  easy  and 
economical  it  is  to  build  the  4-Square  Way. 


77713 
OUTDOOR  FEEDER 


4-SQUARE  BROODER 
HOUSE- F1402 


STRAW  LOFT  POULTRY 
HOUSE- F1401 


THE  4-SQUARE  FARM  BUiLDIHB  SERVIQE 


216  designs  of  Farm  Mufldfngs  and  Equipment 
designed  by  agrlcultisrai  engineers — complete 
with  blue  prints  and' specifications.  There  is 
a  size  and  type  of  bpffding  to  suit  your  pro¬ 
gram  and  preference  at  a  big  dollar  saving. 
Examine  it  at  your  4»Square  Lumber  Dealer. 

; j_ e  : 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO  BUILD 

Practical  economy  is  evident  in 
every  one  of  the  216  engineered 
designs  of  the  4- Square  Farm 
Building  Service.  Use  this  ser¬ 
vice  to  build  or  as  a  guide  to  re¬ 
modeling.  You  will  find  how  im¬ 
proved  4-Square  ready-to-use 
Lumber  lowers  building  costs, 
saves  time,  and  promotes  good 
workmanship. 

GREATER  FARM  PROFITS 
FROM 

BETTER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

describes  the  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service,  shows  the 
value  of  sound  engineering 
design  and  how  to  get  build¬ 
ings  that  pay  for  themselves. 

Write  for  copy.  It's  free. 


4  SQUABE  LUMBER 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

4-Square  Lumber  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
building  material  for  all  farm  construction.  Available 
in  many  species  and  grades  for  every  building  need; 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  4-Square  Lumber  lowers  costs, 
reduces  waste,  promotes  better  construction. 

Copyright  1941,  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  aaui 

2155  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  free  book  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better 
Farm  Buildings”. 

I  want  to  build . . 


Name . 

Address . 

Town . Co. 


. State. 
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Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1941 


OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers  It  they  fail  to  send  the  oMcks  to  you, 

your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  m  the  advertisement. 

live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breedinR  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.000  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  rears  old.  Visitors  alwavs  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13:  Cockerels  $1.50. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


STRICKLER’S  sturdy  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Ir  i  lllVf»N»fcBll  If  Big  Hatches  March  24-31:  Aprii  7-14-21-28. 


Official  Penna.  State  Pullorum  Tested.  Prompt  Shipment. 


Quality. 
Per  — 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS--- - - - — -  $8.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..  4.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS  -  4.00 

MAM  MO^TH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS  4.50 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10% 


100 

15.00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 


500 

$72.00 

36.00 

36.00 

42.00 

Catalog 


1000 

$140.00 

70.00 

70.00 

80.0(1 

free. 


STKICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D. 

Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


jrreeuer.s  oioouiesieu.  rruiii  iree  range  iiocas.  rsaie  uei. 
guar.  We  pay  postage.  Cir.  free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) - $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HAN  OR  ENG  lUgE  TYPE  STR.  RUN  WH.  LEG.  OR  BR.  LEGHORNS -  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.. 

Leghorn  Cockerels.  $2.00-100:  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy 
m^mi-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


AND  HATCHERY 


BOX 


7.00  35.00  70.00 

Mixed _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

A,  RiCHFiELD,  PA.^^ 


CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID! 

ORDER  FROM  AD.  ALL  BREEDERS 


CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

BLOODTESTED. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  - . . . — 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  KOCKS  - - 

R  I,  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES . . — . - 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  . — . — . . . . 

^Exta  QuaUt?  (5hIcks'breli7oV  Bizr^^’e'gg 'pi’oductlon.  Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  Folder. 


n -Sexed 

100  Pullets 

100  Ckls. 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY,  Inc. 


Dept.  A, 


THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Raise  2nth  Century  clucks  this  year  a.nd  be  re^y  for  ^ 
increased  poultry  and  egg  prices  this  DOD^lar 

breeds.  Sexed  or  straight.  Bloodtested  fOT  BWD.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Free  Catalog. 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

e.90 

Per  100 

MOST  HEAVY 
BREEDS 

T.90 

Per  100 

ASST.  ALL 
BREEDS 

S.4S 

Per  100 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R»  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

~ 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


I  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  PuK’s 

’■  100%  live  del.  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns . $6.50  $  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds—  7.00  0.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  - 8-0«  '-OO 

New  Hampshire  Reds  - 8.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  - 7-00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 8-00  9-00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Cash  or 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  31 

years  breeding  experience.  _ 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Ckls. 

100 

$2.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

2.50 

6.00 

C.O.D. 


HELM'S  Bti^-Une  CHICKS 


nigiiest  tien,  Illinois  Egg  Contest.  Winning  White 
Rocks,  1940.  U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested. 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rock  Sires  from 
200-332  Egg  R.O.P.  Dams.  Chicks,  $6.90  per  100. 
Save  2c-4c  a  chick.  Real  quality. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  125,  Metropolis.  III. 


RIDGEVIEW 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
IiARGE  TYPE  TOM  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 

BARRON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  100 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS—  $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Postpaid.  FltEE  CIR.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
RIDGEVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


TURKEYS 

6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  maturing!  Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville.  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults- 

SE1DEL10N  FARMS. 


5  breeds.  Low 
■prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  (Mammoth  Pekins),  $14  hundred.  RUN¬ 
NERS,  $13.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  N.  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Ca.sli  or  C.O.D.  Non  Sexed  I’lillets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  oer  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs _ $7.00  $13.00  $1.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _  7.00  9.0fl  7.00 

R  1.  Reds  &  W.vandottes—  7.00  9.50  7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAASup.)- 10.00  13.00  7.00 

B,  &  W.  .MINORCAS _  7.00  13.00  3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.00 

RED-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Hl-IAVY  MIXED  _  6.00  9.00  6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection  I  $8.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  oav  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

B.  &W.  Box.  R.  I.  Reds.  Rox-RedCr.  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $6.-100;  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid,  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Dnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wliite  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hamp.shires  or  S^C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  .started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.).  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

— B  O.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
now  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Day  Old  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets-Cnekerels. 
Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks  as 
low'  as  $6.50-100;  Pullets  $13.-100:  Ckls.  $2.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Robert  Champlin,  Stamford,  Conn. 


from  my  own  State  Bloodtested  &  Super- 
UniGIVO  vised  Flocks.  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  New  Hamo- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  Corni-Reds  &  Red-Rocks,  Circular 
Free.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


{Continued  from  Page  21) 
has  been  some  change  in  ideas  about 
shade.  For  example,  an  orchard  was 
once  considered  an  excellent  place  for 
young  stock,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  orchards  are  also  an  excellent 
place  for  the  growth  of  slugs  which  are 
intermediate  hosts  for  certain  para¬ 
sites.  Therefore,  keep  your  chickens 
out  of  orchards. 

Some  poultrymen  like  to  move  their 
brooder  houses  to  the  edge  of  a  corn 
field,  and  this  seems  to  work  out  in 
good  shape. 

*  *  4: 

Handling  Broody  Hens 

Does  it  pay  to  try  to  break  up 
broody  hens  or  should  they  be  sold? 

A  combination  of  the  two  ideas  works 
best.  In  the  first  place,  the  sooner  you 
confine  a  hen  that  is  broody,  the 
quicker  she  will  get  back  into  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  it  makes  a 
difference  where  you  put  her.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  a  wire  coop  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  or  at  least  ' 
placed  somewhere  so  there  is  air  cir¬ 
culation  under  the  coop.  This  tends  to 
cool  the  hen’s  body  temperature.  Then 
she  should  be  fed  a  good  laying  ration 
to  stimulate  return  to  egg  production. 

A  good  many  poultrymen  put  a  leg 
band  on  every  broody  hen.  When  one 
hen  gets  as  many  as  three  bands, 
showing  that  she  has  been  broody 
three  times,  the  owner  concludes  that 
she  had  better  be  sold.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  a  man  is  hatching 
eggs  from  his  own  flock  as  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  broodijiess  is  inherited. 

¥  ^  ^ 

Skim  Milk 

I  have  some  skim  milk  available 
which  I  can  feed  to  hens.  What 
change  should  be  made  in  the  protein 
content  of  the  balance  of  the  ration? 

If  you  have  enough  skim  milk  so  you 
can  provide  from  12  to  14  qts.  per  100 
hens,  you  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
meat  in  the  ration  about  half. 

^ 

Feed  Consumption 

How  much  more  feed  will  a  hen 
consume  when  she  is  laying  than 
W'hen  she  is  not? 

Some  tests  have  shown  that  100  Leg¬ 
horns,  when  not  producing,  will  eat 
about  19  lbs.  of  feed  a  day;  and  the 
same  100  hens,  when  laying  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  will  eat  about  24  lbs.  of 
feed  a  day. 

*  %  * 

Barley  for  Hens 

How  does  barley  compare  with 
wheat  as  feed  for  hens? 

Barley  is  somewhat  less  palatable 
than  wheat  and  is  a  little  higher  in 
fibre.  Nevertheless,  barley  is  a  desir¬ 
able  grain  to  make  up  a  part  of  the 
poultry  ration.  Barley  analyzes  11.5 
of  crude  protein,  4.6  of  fibre,  2.1  of  fat. 
Wheat  analyzes  about  12.4  of  crude 
protein,  2.2  of  fibre,  2.1  of  fat. 

Caponizing  Turkeys 

Do  you  know  of  any  experience  in 
caponizing  turkeys,  and  if  so,  what 
were  the  results? 

Some  tests  were  run  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  it 
was  not  profitable.  It  seems  to  be 
more  difficult  to  caponize  turkeys  than 
hens.  Therefore,  the  mortality  was 


WITH  A  GREATER  LAY 


Way 


•  Quality  breeding  for  more  than  33  years 
has  given  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  their  extra 
pep  and  vitality.  When  added  to  a  flock. 
Kerr  birds  increase  the  average  lay  and 
the  average  income.  For  years  they  have 
been  in  the  front  rank  among  contest  win¬ 
ners.  Blood  lines  carefully  developed  on 
the  large  Kerr  Farm.  More  than  120,000 
breeders  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested. 
•  Write  for  Free  Uferafure  and 
Advance  Order  Discount  Offer 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jameshurg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton.  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield:  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  N.  Hampshires. 
II.  &  W.  Rocks,  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsvilte,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON— 5  to/7  lb.  —  LEG  H  OR  NS.  35 
yrs.  GrMtest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS;  ROCKS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ACTS  2  ways 

7.  Checks  germ 
growth  in  drink¬ 
ing  wafer, 

2.  Medicates  diges¬ 
tive  system. 

•  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  fights  bowel 
troubles  both  inside  and  outside  your 
chicks.  Its  scientifically-blended  ingredi¬ 
ents  not  only  fight  germ  growth  in  the 
drinking  water;  but — because  they  don  t 
oxidize — act  as  a  soothing  astringent 
throughout  the  whole  digestive  tract. 

Your  chicks  (and  older  birds,  too)  need 
all  the  help  you  can  give  them  in  fighting 
bowel  troubles!  So  be  SURE.  Give  them 
genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  tablets 
in  their  drinking  water,  regularly!  It  is 
uniform  in  dosage;  125  tablets  ($1.00)  med¬ 
icates  62  gallons  of  drinking  water  for  baby 
chicks.  See  your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  who 
may  be  hatcheryman,  druggist,  feed,  or 
produce  dealer.  _ 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  AVI-TON:  Feed 
this  flock  wormer  for  early  worm  removaL 


Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


-  .  pur  local  Dr.  Salsbury  Dealer* 
^has  ai  his  command  the  diagno- 
^si$  and  research  facilities  of  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Nation-Wide  Poultry , 
Health  Service.  fl/i 


TABLETS 


DOUBLE-DUTY  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


Aiierican  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1941 


23  (  235) 


f  OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  In  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you. 
,I  your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 

'I  live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


REDBI RD 


•  WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM  • 
90,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
All  Maintained  On  Our  Own  Farm 

First  farm  to  Guarantee  98%  Livability  first 
4  Weeks,  on  Champion,  Grade  A,  and  Grade  13 
Matings,  and  maintain  that  Guarantee  12  years 
(now  in  the  13th  Year).  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  weeks,  and  50%  Production  24-oz. 
Kegs  from  6‘-month  Pullets. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— BARRED  ROCKS  — 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred 
Broilers)  —  RED-ROCK  CROSS  (Sex  Linked) 
Sexing  Service:  Pullets  or  Cockerels  to  order,  all 
matings,  warranted  95%  accurate.  Lowest  Prices  in 
red  BIRD  History,  Now,  To  Step  Up  Profiuction 
for  Heavy  Selling  and  Handsome  Profits.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  New  Catalog,  with  1941  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  W R E N^T H  A m!  '  M  ASS. 


FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


from  these  great  strainj  — 

CORNELL  WH.  LEG HOR NS— PAR M E NTER  REDS 
TWICHELL’S  N.  H  A  M  PS.— LA  KE  W I  NT  H  ROP  ROCKS 


R.O.P.  SIRED 


21  years  of  steady  breeding  improve¬ 
ment  with  bloodlines  from  outstand- 


vjisii-ax  lut'iiL  wiui  uiwuiiucsiiuniuui.sLa.im- 

WH.  LEGHORNS  ing  strains  such  as  those  above 


CROSS-BREDS 

a 


make  this  year’s  chicks  our  greatest 
breeding  values.  U.  S.  Approved — 
pvillorura  tested.  Everv  breeder 
selected  and  banded  bv  N.  Y.  State 
SEXED  CHICKS  Hep't.  of  Agriculture  official.  Larg- 
■  n  ell  breeds  e.st  .state  supervised  hatchery  in 
N.  Y.  We  hatch  the  year  round. 

LOW  PRICES—  FREE  CATALOG 

Get  low  prices,  breeding  facts  on  Fairport  I,eghorns. 
R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampsliires.  White  Wyandottes.  Bar¬ 
red  and  White  Rocks.  Also  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  and  Rock-Hampshires  (barred  cross)  from 
Twichell  and  Lake  Winthrop  strains.  Write  Today. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A.  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livability, 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  Qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15.000  Breeders  xm  our  own 
fanu — N.  11.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  ."atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


IEMENTSfSs 
HICKS 


Cl 

Clem-Crossl 
sex -linked' 
baby  pullets  I 
are  reaching  wide  popularity] 
because  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,  Barred  and  I _ 

White  Rocks  and  Clem- Rock  cross  chicks.  Bred  right. 
Maine-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Sox  24  Winterport,  Meiine 


Pearsons 


-New  England’s  Large  Egg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHORNS  backed  by  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livability  in  laying 
Dens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks.  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders — biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  offered.  Beautiful  new  catalog 
Write  todav. 

PEARSON'S  NES-TO-U,  Route AA,  Keene.  N.H. 


and  Sexed  Pullets 

Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  _ 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  Pullorum 

clean  Breeders. 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  IIBERTY.  N.  Y, 


from  high  record  trapnesfeo, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  for  26  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexeu  chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Edward  Schisler,  R.  I,  Woodlawn,  Md. 


BY  j.  Famous  for  production. 

•  They  re  Good!  livability,  quick  growth, 

leatttenng,  meat  qualities  and  health.  Pullorum  Free. 
TuriMAo  Thf  New  LOW  prices. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD,  Box  A,  PLYMOUTH.  N.  H. 


higher.  Besicies  that,  no  recogr-izable 
(tifference  was  apparent  in  the  car¬ 
casses  of  the  capons  as  compare(3  with 
the  turkeys. 

*  * 

Ducks  Like  Water 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  pond  or 
stream  available  in  order  to  grow 
ducks? 

It  can  be  done,  but  most  of  the  ducks 
grown  for  market  do  have  water  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
large  body  of  water,  but  you  should 
have  at  least  a  small  stream  which 
you  might  be  able  to  dam. 

*  *  * 

Give  Plenty  of  Water 

For  how  long  a  time  will  the  one- 
quart  water  fountains  supply  chicks 
with  enough  water? 

If  you  start  out  with  at  least  two 
one-quart  fountains  per  hundred  chicks, 
you  should  replace  them  with  larger 
fountains  not  later  than  the  fifth  week. 
Have  enough  fountains  so  that  you 
have  a  capacity  of  at  least  two  or  three 
gallons  per  hundred  chicks  after  that 
time. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  READER  REMEMRERS 
WHEN  — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
we  started  milking.  When  we  were 
nearly  through.  Father  got  in  a  hurry 
and  started  to  get  in  beside  a  cow. 
The  cow  behind  him  was  lying  down, 
the  cow  he  was  going  to  milk  flew 
around  against  him,  knocking  him  off 
balance.  To  save  himself  from  falling, 
he  stepped  over  the  cow’s  back  that 
was  lying  down,  and  she  suddenly 
arose.  There  Father  was  sitting  on 
the  cow’s  back,  the  stool  in  one  hand, 
the  pail  in  the  other.  Well,  did  I 
laugh.  That  was  a  joke  often  told  on 
my  father  in  after  years  and  one  which 
he  never  liked  to  have  told  very  well. 

During  that  strenuous  time  Father 
would  often  go  up  the  pow  of  cows  to 
milk  with  two  pails  in  his  hand,  try  to 
sit  down  on  one  of  the  pails,  notice  his 
mistake  and  look  more  angry  than  ever 
because  he  was  afraid  we  would  laugh 
at  him.- — Mrs.  E.  W. 


WINTER  CAN  MEAN 


TO  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 


Don’t  be  caught  napping  by  a  disastrous  spread 
of  GOLDS,  ROUP  or  BRONCHITIS  among  your 
chicks.  Once  any  of  these  dreaded  respiratory 
diseases  start,  they  can  be  spread  quickly  through 
your  entire  flock  by  contaminated  surroundings. 

You  can’t  afford  to  suffer  such  losses.  Every  poul¬ 
try  raiser  should  at  the  first  sign  of  these  diseases 
frequently  dust  his  chicks  (also  adult  birds)  with 
B-K  POWDER,  the  dry  expectorant  dust  that 
makes  them  cough  and  sneeze,  thus  expelling  the 
mucus  that  may  lead  to  strangulation.  Use  B-K 
also  to  disinfect  coops,  brooder  houses,  incubators, 
walla,  floors,  dropping  boards,  etc.  So  inexpensive 
you  can  use  freely. 


POULTRY  EXPERTS  SWEAR  BY  B-K 


Poultry  experts  say  dry  dusting  with  B-K  Powder 
permits  MASS  treatment,  and  avoids  too-much- 
dampness  risk  that  may  result  from  use  of  liquid 
sprays  in  cold  weather. 


ADD  B-K  TO  BIRDS’  DRINKING  WATER 


One  sick  bird  may  infect  your  flock.  Help  promote 
better  sanitation  by  adding  a  little  B-K  POWDER 
to  birds’  drinking  water  DAILY. 


WANT  A  FREE  SAMPLE? 


General  Laboratories  Div. 

Penna.  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  AA 
Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Po. 

Yes,  I'd  like  a  FREE  sample  of  your 
B-K  Powder,  the  germ-killing  agent 
for  poultry.  Send  to: 

NAME _ _ _ ^ — 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 


REDUCTION 

/-I  f  ^  These  are  the  same  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS  that  we 

-A.  -*■  have  been  selling  all  season,  but  consistent  with  our  policy 

—  a  $1.00  per  100  price  reduction  will  take  place 

A.F*RII_.  2StlY  and  furtlrcr  reductions  IVIA.Y  12tti 

This  SEASONAL  PRICE  REDUCTION  will  enable  many  poultry  raisers  to  discover 
for  themselves  the  reasons  why  WISE  POULTRYMEN  BUY  HALL’S  CHICKS. 
Send  for  New  Price  List  and  Order  Early. 

All  chicks  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock  by  State  Test,  shipped  prepaid  and  guaranteed 

100%  live  delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc.  wAl”L^N*S'Fo"^'D.^^®6i^NN. 


CREDIT«WEME£)GHICKhPULlET) 


NEW  JERSEY  U.  S.  APPROVED-BIG  SAVINGS  Early  Orders 


1,800,000  EGGS 

Hatching  Capacity 


PRICES  SO  LOW  that  customers’  success  with  WENE  BREED¬ 
ING  has  made  WENE  CHICKS  the  most  popular  and  LARGEST 
SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  East.  More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  OflBcial  Record  pedigreed 
R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  HATCHES  YEAR 
’ROUND — capacity  1,800,000  eggs.  AH  popular  pure  or  cross¬ 
breeds.  Bloodtested.  Time  Payment  Plan  if  desired.  Save  by 
ordering  early.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Postcard  wiU  do. 


^MILLION 

WENE  CHICKS 
SOLD  IN  1940 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4219-D,  VINELAND,  N.J. 


VHITF/iiOCK 

I  BABY  tgm  m 
■  CHICKS....^ Ul«  fOO 

I  EGCS  FOR  t  «if  PER 

All  Fggs  used  -re  from  Mv  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Te-sted  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
.MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  KAPLD  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal 
combination  bird  fdr  broilers,  roasters,  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

_ DCPT.  B 

woaoJM 

MASS. 


TOLMAM 


JiihiULSH  FARM!  CHICKlQ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

C  O.D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns $7.00 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


Bl.  or  Butt  Leghorns.  Anconas  7.50 
Bar..  White  or  Butt  Rocks..-.  7.50 
W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks  7.50 
New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  Cross  7.50 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns -  lO.OO 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct. 


$12.50 

13.50 

9.50 

9.50 

10.50 


Our 


17.00 

14.00 

20th 


$3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

4.00 

7.50 

year. 


OCAlllU  yU«»l«l*lCOU  /O  _ - "  r>-, 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Sio  s/rc.  lECftoKwt 


CASH  OR  C.O.U.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  ,10® 

Eng™  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) - $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  V/.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  5-®® 

H.  Mixed  $5.50;  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


John  J.  Hurler,  R.  I,  Westfield,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  White  Leghorns - ..$6.00  SI2.M  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns -  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar  White  &  Buff  Rox -  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wti  S  L  Wyand..  Red-Rox -  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N  H  &  R.  I  Reds.  Buff  Orp -  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guarpteef 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Cki/xX 


VIM-VIGOR^VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.U.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  B.  I.  Reds..  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00  _  _ 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BmcmnER’s  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

Buff  Orps..  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50  10.50  6.50 

Jersey  White  Giants _  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 10.00  20.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100;  Heavy  Cockerels _ $6.-100. 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 

PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  Unsex,  Pults.  Ckls. 

Will  ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  B.  I.  Reds _  7.00  1  0.00  7.00 

Red-Roek  and  Rock-Red  Cross _  7.00  10.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  9.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ —  6.00  8.00  5.00 

Hatclies  Tues.  &  Thur.  100%  live  del.  Prepaid.  Order 
direct  from  ad  or  write  for  Free  Clr.  giving  full  details 
of  our  Quality  chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C, 
SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  51,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CP 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Clr.  Hanson  or 
English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  1000 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $12.00  $60.00  $120. 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns 6.00  30.00  60. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Breeders  BlootJ  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls.  $1.80. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


S  PROFIT  ANGLES 


Early  Feathering.  Large  Body  Size. 
Early  Laying  Age.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Large  Fgg  Size,  High  Production. 
Non-Broodiness,  Excellent  Meat  Qualities.  You 
can  get  them  in  Douglaston  Chicks.  Read  about, 
them  in  Douglaston’s  New 
Pictorial  Catalog. 

Write  today. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  I,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


can  gei  incrn  in  i-n 

Mm 


STONCV  IRUN 


per  100 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

TARGE  ENGLISH 

WHITE  LEGHORNS _  $6.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.00 

Special  N.  H.  REDS _  9.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister, 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 
Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  100  per  100 
$13.00  $2.50 

10.00  6.50 

13.00  8.00 

Bloodtested  Stock, 
at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  in  Ekis- 

_  land.  Large  Hens  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 

Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested.  Prices:  Straight  Run  $6.50- 
100;  95%  Pullets  $13-100:  Cockerels  $2-100.  Im.  deL 
(ilr.  Free.  Corth  Side  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


# 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHICKS  BARRON 


pOl/^V’O  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Lieghoms.  $5.75-100.  (3, O.D.  shipments. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  5.  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 
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DESSERTS 


BY  MM.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


AA 

MwAm  IX  THE  foodstuffs  still  left  on 
w  W  m  your  cellar  shelves  with 
plenty  of  imagination  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  keep  your  family  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  what  dessert  will  be,  instead 
of  hearing  them  groan,  “Oh,  this  is 
Wednesday  —  rice  pudding  again!” 

Among  other  things  left  on  cellar 
shelves  at  this  time  of  year  is  probably 
some  grape  juice.  Why  not  use  it  to 
make  this  easy  charlotte? 


GRAPE  CHARLOTTE 


The  family  should  be  on  its  toes 
and  ready  to  eat  the  souffle  the 
moment  it  comes  from  the  oven. 
This  will  not  be  any  hardship, 
considering-  that  souffles  are  a 
real  treat !  Recipe  for  the  de¬ 
licious  Fruit  Souffle  pictured  at 
right  is  given  in  this  article. 


from  juice.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll. 
Cut  in  slices  inches  thick.  Place 
cut  side  down  in  sirup  in  buttered  ring 
mold  pan  oj;  baking  dish.  Serves  eight. 


—PHOTO 
COURTESY 
CORNING  GLASS 


WORKS. 


2  tablespoons  granulated  2  egg  whites 

gelatin  '/a  cup  sugar 

I  pint  grape  juice  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

%  cup  cream 

Soften  gelatin  in  cup  of  grape 
juice;  dissolve  by  setting  dish  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Add  gelatin,  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  to  remainder  of  grape 
juice  and  strain  mixture  into  a  bowl. 

Cool  until  sirupy,  beat  until  light. 
Then  fold  in  stiffly-beaten  egg  whites. 
Dip  individual  molds  in  cold  water  and 
half  fill  with  grape  mixture.  Whip 
cream  and  combine  with  remainder  of 
grape  mixture.  Fill  molds  to  top  with 
this  mixture.  Chill  and  serve  with  a 
garnish  of  whipped  cream. 

FRUIT  SOUFFLE 

I  cup  fruit  pulp  3  egg  whites 

I  cup  sugar  (for  unsweet-  Vs  teaspoon  salt 

ened  fruit) 

Any  kind  of  fruit,  fresh  or  preserved, 
may  be  used.  If  canned,  it  should  be 
drained  from  sirup.  Rub  fruit  through 
a  sieve,  add  salt  and  sugar,  and  heat. 
Fold  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  into  the 
hot  fruit  pulp,  fill  a  greased  baking 
dish  or  small  molds  three-quarters  full, 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  until  firm. 
Serve  at  once  with  whipped  cream  or 
a  soft  custard.  Less  sugar  is  required 
if  fruit  has  been  sweetened  in  canning 
or  preserving. 

Until  fresh  cherries  come  in,  use  your 
canned  ones  for  these  three  delicious 
cherry  desserts: 

CHERRY  AND  RICE  WHIP 

I  eup  drained,  unsweeten-  I  cup  cooked  rice 

ed  pitted  cherries  I  cup  powdered  sugar 

I  cup  cream,  whipped 

The  cherries  may  be  drained  and 
used  whole  or  put  through  a  grinder. 
Cook  the  rice  20  minutes  in  eight  times 
its  volume  of  rapidly  boiling,  salted 
water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  water 
boiling  while  adding  the  rice.  Then 
drain  it,  dash  it  with  cold  Water  and 
chill.  Mix  the  fruit,  rice  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  and  fold  in  the  whipped  cream. 
If  desired,  add  more  sugar.  Chill  this 
dessert  thoroughly  before  serving. 

CHERRY  ROLLS 

3  cups  flour  6  tablespoons  shortening 

6  teaspoons  baking  powder  2  eggs 

%  teaspoon  salt  Water 

Sift  flour  and  measure,  add  other  dry 
ingredients  and  sift  again.  Cut  in  the 
shortening.  Break  eggs  in  a  measur¬ 
ing  cup,  fill  it  to  the  one-cup  mark 
with  water.  Mix  thoroughly  with  a 
fork,  then  combine  with  the  flour  mix¬ 
ture.  Mix  lightly.  Toss  on  a  flour¬ 
ed  cloth  or  board  and  knead  slightly 
until  dough  is  smooth.  Roll  out  % 
inch  thick.  Brush  with  melted  butter. 
Cover  with  pitted  red  cherries  drained 


Cherry  Sirup 

l'/2  cups  cherry  juice  (add  I  tablespoon  corn  starch 
water  if  necessary)  Y4  teaspoon  salt 
I  cup  sugar  I  tablespoon  butter 

I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch  and  salt. 
Add  cherry  juice  and  boil  until  thick 
and  clear.  Add  butter  and  lemon  juice. 
Pour  this  sirup  into  the  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  After  the  rolls  have  been 
added,  bake  in  moderate  oven  at  375° 
F.,  for  25  to  30  min.  Turn  out  at  once 
and  serve  hot.  ‘ 

BLUEBERRY  CHARLOTTE 

Remove  crusts  from  eight  to  ten 
slices  of  bread.  Butter  slices  well. 
Heat  to  boiling  point  two  cups  of  blue¬ 
berry  sauce  and  cup  sugar.  Butter 
a  deep  baking  dish  and  place  in  it  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  bread  and  hot  berries. 
Let  stand  several  hours  in  a  refriger¬ 
ator.  Turn  out  in  mold.  Sljce  and 
serve  with  cream  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg. 

A  good  way  to  use  the  last  four  or 
five  slices  of  sponge  or  other  cake  and 
extend  it  to  serve  either  six,  eight  or 
ten  people  is  to  make  a  “trifle”  of  them. 
This  is  done  as  follows: 

Cake  2  eggs 

Fruit  juice  (any  unsweet-  2'/2  tablespoons  sugar 

ened  kind)  I  tablespoon  flour 

2  cups  milk  Va  teaspoon  salt 

I  teaspoon  flavoring 

Cut  or  tear  cake  and  fill  dessert 
dishes  about  half  full.  Pour  fruit  juice 
on,  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  cake 
will  absorb  no  more.  Meanwhile  pre¬ 
pare  a  custard  of  the  remaining  in¬ 
gredients. 

Scald  milk,  beat  eggs  with  sugar, 
flour  and  salt.  Pour  hot  milk  over  egg 
mixture.  Return  to  double  boiler  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
thickens.  Cool,  add  flavoring  and  pour 
on  the  cake.  Chill.  It  is  best  served 
very  cold.  For  a  festive  occasion, 
garnish  with  slightly  sweetened  whip¬ 
ped  cream  into  which  a  few  choppe(i 
cherries  have  been  folded. 

APPLE  FLUMMERY 

3  cups  hot  apple  sauce  2  eggs  4  tablespoons  sugar 

To  the  three  cups  of  hot  apple  sauce, 
add  egg  yolks  well  beaten.  Cool. 
Beat  egg  whites  stiff,  add  sugar  and 
fold  lightly  into  apple  mixture.  Pile 
into  sherbet  or  parfait  glasses  and 
chill. 

BLACKBERRY  FLUMMERY 

I  pint  blackberry  juice  3  tablespoons  corn  starch 
(drained  from  berries)  Speck  of  salt 
%  cup  sugar  3  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

Mix  together  salt,  sugar  and  corn¬ 
starch.  Add  berry  juice  and  lemon 
juice.  Boil  over  direct  flame,  stirring 


constantly  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Cool  and  serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
soft  custard.  4  to  5  servings.  * 

MAPLE  PARFAIT 

8  egg  yolks  I  cup  maple  sirup  2  cups  whipping  cream 

Beat  egg  yolks  slightly,  add  sirup 
and  cook  over  hot  water  until  mixture 
coats  spoon  (10  to  15  min.),  then  cool 
and  fold  in  the  whipped  cream.  Freeze 
in  refrigerator  trays  3  to  4  hours  or 
in  molds  packed  in  ice  and  salt  the 
same  length  of  time. 

BAKED  FRUIT  W^IP 

5  eggs  separated  I  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

(4  cup  sugar  4  cups  cooked  fruit 

'/)  teaspoon  salt  (apricots  or  prunes) 

Custard  sauce  or  whipped  cream 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  with  sugar,  salt 
and  lemon  juice.  Add  sieved  fruit, 

fold  in  whites  of  eggs  that  have  been 

\ 


SUGGESTIONS 

By  I.  ouise  Price  Bell 

Nothing  delights  the  small  fry 
more  than  cheery,  colorful  Easter 
eggs,  fluffy  yellow  chicks,  and  pink¬ 
eared  bunnies,  unless  it’s  ordinary 
foods  made  to  look  “Easter-fled.”  For 
instance,  it’s  just  as  easy  to  cut  cookies 
with  bunny  or  chicken  cutters  as  with 
the  conventional  round  one.  And  let 
the  children  decorate  the  baked  cookies 
with  a  thin  coating  of  icing,  in  their 
favorite  colors. 

For  a  week  or  so  before  Easter,  re¬ 
move  the  eggs  that  you  use  for  baking 
from  their  shells  by  carefully  breaking 
a  small  piece  from  the  end  of  each, 
or  by  pricking  several  times  with  a 
pin.  Allow  the  conten-S  to  drain  out, 
wash  the  shells,  set  to  dry.  It  will  take 
a  little  longer  than  the  usual  way,  but 
your  efforts  will  be  appreciated.  For 
with  these  empty  egg-shells,  beautiful 
and  edible  gelatin  Easter  eggs  of  all 
colors  may  be  created. 

Make  gelatin  in  as  many  colors  as 
you  want  colors  in  eggs.  What  is  left 
may  be  combined,  added  to  fruit  and 
used  for  a  large  bowl  of  fruit  gelatin 
to  be  served  for  supper  some  night. 

Pour  the  slightly  cooled  gelatin  into 
the  empty  egg-shells  which  have  been 
•propped  upright  in  muffin  tins.  Fill 
to  the  top,  then  set  in  a  cool  place 
to  harden.  For  Easter  dinner  or  sup- 


beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  surrounded  by  hot  water  in 
a  very  slow  oven — 225  to  250° — until 
firm.  Serve  with  custard  sauce  or 
whipped  cream.  6  to  8  servings. 

MAPLE  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKE 

M/4  cups  egg  whites  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

(9  to  10  eggs)  I 'A  cups  maple  sirup 

I  tsp.  cream  of  tartar  1%  cups  cake  (lour 

Heat  sirup  until  it  spins  a  thread 
(240-242°  F.).  Beat  egg  whites,  cream 
of  tartar  and  salt  to  a  stiff  foam,  pour 
the  warm  sirup  in  a  thin  stream  over 
the  whites,  beating  continuously. 
Continue  beating  until  mixture  is  al¬ 
most  cool.  F(Sld  in  the  flour,  sifting  a 
little  at  a  time  over  the  whites.  Cook 
in  a  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  one  hour. 
Cool  by  inverting  the  pan  on  cake  cool¬ 
er  and  let  it  “hang”  for  an  hour  or 
until  perfectly  cool..^ 


FOR  EASTER  FOODS 


per,  these  will  call  forth  many  excla¬ 
mations,  for  with  shells  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  you  will  have  as  lovely  an  ar-' 
ray  of  Easter  eggs  as  one  could  ask. 
Cover  a  large  platter  with  a  nest  or 
bed  of  finely  shredded  green  lettuce 
and  arrange  eggs  as  they  are  found  in 
a  nest.  Salad  dressing  may  be  passed 
and  the  shredded  lettuce  and  gelatin 
eggs  act  as  a  salad.  But  the  plain 
gelatin  eggs  will  delight  the  youngsters 
for  dessert  —  perhaps  with  a  dab  of 
whipped  cream  on  each. 

Easter  Egg  Cake 

These  empty  egg  shells  may  also  be 
used  as  containers  for  cake  batter,  the 
result  being  Easter  eggs  of  cake, 
which  may  be  iced  as  you  wish.  If  used 
for  this  purpose,  rinse  the  shells  with 
cooking  oil  before  adding  the  batter. 

Easter  Egg  Candy 

If  you  want  homemade  candy  at 
Easter  time,  make  Rainbow  Easter 
eggs  and  let  the  children  help.  To  1)4 
cups  of  confectioner’s  sugar,  add  )4 
cup  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  1 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Blend  until  smooth 
and  creamy,  divide  into  as  many  sec¬ 
tions  as  you  plan  to  have  colors  of 
eggs,  color  each  with  vegetable  color¬ 
ing,  and  form  into  egg-shapes.  Fastel 
shades  are  prettiest  for  these. 


Qood  .  .  . 


i' 
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Shoulders  are  smoother  and 
waists  a  little  longer,  while  skirts 
have  much  concealed  fullness.  The 
jacket  frock  and  the  two-piece  dress 
represent  fashion-on-a-budget  because 
they  take  the  wearer  almost  any  place. 

TWO-PIECE  DRESS  PATTERN 
No.  3244  is  a  fashion-right  with  its 
low  flaring  skirt  and  fitted  bodice  with 
perky  bow  detail.  Make  it  up  to 
match  or  to  contrast  blouse  and  skirt. 
Sizes  14  to  42.  Size  36  requires  4  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

SHIRT-WAIST  AND  CARDIGAN 
ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  No.  2825  is 
an  excellent  idea  for  fashion-on-a- 
budget.  Make  the  dress  of  a  candy 
or  multi-colored  striped  material  and 
the  jacket  in  matching  or  contrasting 
plain  color.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  36 


requires  4  yards  39-inch  fabric  for 
dress;  %  yard  54-inch  for  cardigan. 

HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS  when  made 
into  an  apron  such  as  No.  2809.  This 
one  requires  but  a  yard  of  fabric  and 
is  charming  to  make  for  oneself,  for  a 
gift  or  for  a  bazaar.  Sizes  are  small, 
medium  and  large.  Requires  1  yard 
39-inch  fabric,  2  yards  ruffling,  %  yard 
binding,  in  any  size. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  aadress, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  fashion  book. 


Plants  IVeed  dean  IStart 


SOME  OP  MY  borders  got  a  good 
going  over  last  fall  and  therefore 
are  all  set  to  go  now — that  is,  plus  the 
compost  and  fertilizer  which  have  been 
added  within  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
the  peony  bed  needs  some  special  at¬ 
tention.  Although  most  of  the  dead 
stems  and  foliage  were  burned  last  fall, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  not 


enough  of  them  left  to  carry  over  any 
fungus  which  they  might  have  harbor¬ 
ed  during  the  winter.  The  same  ap-' 
plies  to  my  iris-. -  -  - 

Some  authorities  recommend  drench¬ 
ing  the  crowns  of  peonies,  tree  peonies 
and  delphiniums  with  semesan,  just  as 
growth  is  starting.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  effective  if  there  has  been 
any  serious  trouble  with  fungus  among 
these  plants.  However,  I  have  not 
had  any  undue  difficulty  with  them  so 
far  and  rely  chiefly  on  spraying  with 
bordeaux  to  keep  disease  under  con¬ 
trol.  Incidentally  the  spraying  should 
be  done  at  intervals  of  ten  days  to 
two  weeks,  from  the  time  plants  are 
four  to  six  inches  high  until  growth 
has  finished.  There  are  other  means  of 
control  which  are  just  as  effective  as 
the  bordeaux,  but  usually  the  latter  is 
available  on  the  farm. 

Due  to  building  operations  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  plants  had 
grown  too  large,  we  staged  a  regular 
upheaval  in  part  of  our  garden  last 
fall.  Bulbs  had  multiplied  enormous¬ 
ly  and  had  to  be  divided,  besides  a  gen¬ 
eral  reorganization  of  plant  material 
to  carry  out  our  color  scheme.  Peat¬ 
moss  and  compost  were  dug  into  the 
soil,  plus  the  usual  dressing  of  com¬ 
post  and  fertilizer  this  Spring. 


• 

The  lily  pond  has  had  to  have  its 
share  of  attention  too.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts,  autumn  leaves  got  into  it  and 
the  pool  has  had  to  have  a  thorough 
cleaning.  The  hardy  water  lilies  were 
left  in  the  pool,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  several  years,  along  with  the  fish 
and  frogs.  The  winter  of  1939-40  was 
disastrous  to  the  larger  fish  and  frogs 
because  of  thick  ice  which  remained  so 
long  on  the  pool  and  cut  off  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  small  fish  and  frogs  sur¬ 
vived,  however. 

It  has  been  a  toss-up  as  to  which 
was  better — to  leave  the  fish  outside 
or  bring  them  in.  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  healthy  indoors. 
The  frogs  spend  the  winter  in  the  mud 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  During  the 
recent  overhauling,  the  water  lilies 
were  fertilized,  a  layer  of  sharp  sand 
being  put  over  the  soil  to  keep  it  from 
fouling  the  water  in  the  pool.  The 
lilies  are  of  the  small  flowering  varie¬ 
ties,  since  the  pool  itself  is  small. 

The  pool  walls  are  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete;  hence  I  feel  safe  in  leaving  the 
water  in  all  winter,  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  float  a  couple  of  small  logs  on 
the  top  to  take  up  the  expansion  when 
ice  forms,  and  thus  prevent  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  walls.  This  system  has 
worked  for  five  years  anyhow. 


Never  Again  . .  . 

A  Chilly  Home! 


INSTALL  A  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM  NOW  .  . . 

NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  OCTOBER! 

Never  again  need  you  have  a  chilly  home  or  suffer  incon¬ 
venience  in  winter.  You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  modern 
Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  now.  And  you  don’t  have  to 
pay  a  cent  until  October — and  then  have  as  long  as  3  years 
to  pay — and  as  little  as  $10  a  month.  Don’t  miss  this  unusual 
opportunity  to  be  sure  of  a  warm  . . .  comfortable  home  for 
years  to  come  on  these  easy  terms. 

Burn  Coal,  Oil  or  Wood 

With  a  modern  Utica  Radiator  Heating  System  you  can  bum 
coal,  oil  or  wood  with  equal  efficiency.  Our  trained  Author¬ 
ized  UTICA  Dealers  offer  you  a  free  analysis  and  free  cost 
estimate— without  obligation  to  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


NO  DOWN  payment 

years  to  pay 

EOW  AS  $.0  A  MONTH 


Utica  Radiators 
Give  Comfortable  Heat 


‘^The  first  thing  toe  gotta  do  is  send 
our  subscription  to  American  Agri- 
cvUuristJ’ 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE^ Mail  Coupon 


PLUS  THIS 

GUARANTEE 

This  bond  is  your  assurance  that 
the  materials  are  highest  quality 
and  that  your  heating  system  is  in> 
stalled  in  accordance  with  the  best 
installation  practice. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


Authorized 
UTICA  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


PASTE 
ON 

PENNY 
POSTCARD 


r" 

■  U1 

■  De 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP. 

Dept.  A-6,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  have  your  nearest  Authorized  Utica  Dealer 
give  me  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating 
System.  It  is  understood  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name  . . 

Address . 

City . State. . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plain. y) 
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DOES  YOUR 
NOSE  FILLUP, 
SPOIL  SLEEP? 


-PURPOSE 

MEDICINE 


If  your  nose  fills 
up,  makes  breath¬ 
ing  difficult,  spoils 
_ _ _  sleep  -  put  3  -  pur¬ 
pose  Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril. 

Va-tro-nol  does  3  important  things 
for  you;  (1)  shrinks  swollen  mem¬ 
branes;  (2)  soothes  irritation;  (3) 
helps  flush  out  nasal  passages,  clearing 
Clogging  mucus,  relieving  transient 
congestion.  It  brings  more  comfort, 
makes  breathing  easier,  invites  sleep. 

When  a  Cold 
Threatens ,  use 
Va-tro-nol  at  first 
sniffle  or  sneeze. 

Helps  to  prevent 
colds  developing. 


VICKS 
VATRO'NOI 


rNennius  Restlessi 

ft*  |_  I  Cranky?  Restless? 
■■IPIP  I  Can’t  sleep?  Tire 
Ull  I A  '  easily?  Because  of 
■  distress  caused  by 
monthly  functional  disturbances? 
Then  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vege¬ 
table  Compound.  Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  is  famous  for  relieving  such 
rundown,  nervous  feelings  of  “diffl- 
cult  days.”  Made  especially  for  wom¬ 
en.  WORTH  TRYING!  Any  drug¬ 
store. 


PATENTS 

Many  inventors  will  be  interested  in  our  service.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  subject  of  obtaining  a  patent  and  marketing 
an  invention  .supplied  witliout  charge.  Write  us  per¬ 
sonally.  McMORROW  &  BERMAN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorneys,  II6-D  Barrister  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


John  Stephens,  R-l,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


IF  BUSINESS  BECKONS 
YOU  TO  NEW  YORK .  . . 
STAY  AT  THE  McALPIN. 
THIS  HOTEL  AND  "BIG 
BUSINESS"  ARE  NEXT 
DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 

TIMES  SQUARE  IS  ONLY 
FIVE  MINUTES  AWAY. 

9 

YOUR  ROOM,  OF 
COURSE,  IS  ALWAYS 
LUXURIOUSLY  RESTFUL 


1  Block  from 
Peni\.  Station. 

B.  &  O.  Motor 
Coache'e  Stop 
at  our  Door. 

Rooms  with 
Private  Bath 

SINGLE 
from  $3.00 

DOUBLE 
from  $4.50 


HOTEL 

M?ALP1N 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


^lo4A/e^ 

Here  in  April  most  citizens,  urban  the  load  without  asking  for  help.  If 

and  rural,  are  engaged  one  way  or  they’ll  survive  and  flourish  around  a 

another  with’  flowers.  Half  are  con-  deserted  house  through  all  those  years 

cerned  to  make  them  grow,  in  garden,  without  a  single  word  of  loving  kind- 

window-box  or  dooryard;  the  other  half  ness,  the  chances  are  they’ll  do  pretty 

to  discourage  the  darn  things  in  pro-  well  for  you  without  overburdening 

ductive  fields.  It’s  the  manure  problem  you  with  responsibility. 

in  reverse.  Manure  is  a  priceless  thing  I  like,  too,  flowers  that  were  acquir- 

out  on  the  lot;  a  menace  to  domestic  ed  by  swapping  with  the  neighbors  and 

tranquility  when  it  is  tramped  into  a  were  not  bought  with  money— a  del- 

neat  kitchen  on  unmindful  boots.  phinium  root  for  some  peonies  that 

A  weed,  by  definition,  is  no  more  Med'f  thinning,  a  yellow  rose  tor  a 

than  a  flower  growing  where  it  is  not  lavender  ins.  Flowers  acquired  in  that 

j  mu  ^  ico-i  manner  have  a  special  individuality, 

wanted.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  logi-  .  u,  •  Y  4.  •  4.u  u 

-  ,  ,  rtb  You  are  doubly  interested  in  them  be- 

cal  and  by  no  means  fantastic  to  ob-  o'  _ 

serve  the  man  plowing  and  dragging  tause  you  know  their  folks  and  its 

the  hill  lot  to  the  discouragement  of  ““  ‘d  dy  v®  a"'!  compare  tte  pros- 

flowers,  while  the  woman  labors  in  the  fity  of  the  youngsters  m  their  new 

April  sunshine  to  clear  winter  rubbish  Home  with  that  of  their  parents  m  the 

from  the  dooryard  daffodils  and  to  original  homestead. 

straighten  up  the  wisteria  and  the  I  ^^y  one  word  to  discour- 

crimson  rambler  over  the  kitchen  door. 

For  it  is  almost  as  important,  I  think, 
for  a  farm  to  have  wisteria,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  crimson  ramblers  across  the 
kitchen  door — tulips,  daffodils  and  iris 
along  the  brook — Sweet  William,  old- 
fashioned  pinks,  and  mignonette  bord¬ 
ering  the  path — as  it  is  for  it  NOT  to 
have  yellow  rocket  in  the  oats  and 
blue  chicory  in  the  back  pasture. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  so,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
(three  times  out  of  four,  anyway)  that 
tended  flowers  ’round  a  farmhouse  go 
hand  in  hand  with  sleek  stock,  neat 
fields,  and  well-oiled  machinery;  while 
a  neglected  dooryard  argues  a  like  dis- 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  line.s 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agricitlturist ,  P,  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca.  N  Y 

THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE 

He  did  not  walk  in  loneliness. 

Who  walked  that  garden  long  ago. 
Friends  slept,  but  all  the  garden  life 
Was  with  Him  in  His  woe. 

The  birds  flew  by  on  quiet  wings. 
And  gently  sang  their  pity  sweet. 
The  earth  grew  softer  as  He  walked, 
The  very  grass  caressed  His  feet. 


The  pitying  flowers  bent  their  heads 
And  for  His  comfort  grew  more  fair. 
And  all  the  loveliness  of  Spring 
Came  softly  on  the  evening  air. 

— Marion  Goodwin, 

Andover,  N.  Y. 


age  the  woman  who  enjoys  putting  a 
lot  of  work  on  her  flowers,  or  who  likes 
to  save  up  to  buy  some  new  exotic 
flower  that  has  caught  her  fancy  in  the 
seed  catalogue.  Her  work  and  her  fun 
are  all  one,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

I’m  just  pointing  out  that  it’s  possible 
to  have  a  house  gay  with  flowers  from 

April  to  frost  at  the  expenditure  of  tie  vanity  mixed  up  in  our  attitude, 
small  labor  and  less  money,  and  that  It’s  nice  to  sit  out  tinder  the  trees  on 
a  dooryard  exploding  with  bloom  has  a  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  watch  a  car 
marked  tendency  to  lift  the  family  come  up  the  road  at  forty  miles  an 
morale  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  hour,  with  every  intention  of  going 
husbandry  across  the  whole  farm.  right  by  at  that  speed.  It’s  flattering 

You  mustn’t  get  the  impression,  be-  amusing,  too,  when  that  car  gete 

cause  I’m  laying  down  the  law  this  nearly  even  and  an  irritated  driver,  m 

...  way  on  farm  flowers,  that  my  wife  response  to  an  admonition 

a  neglected  dooryard  argvies  a  ^ike  dis-  ^  ^^^k  seat,  applies  the  brakes  with  force 

order  in  the  kitchen,  out  in  the  shed,  dooryard  is  any-  enough  to  snap  the  lady’s  head  hah 

and  down  in  the  lot.  aren’t— it  isn’t— we  off.  We  know  what  has  happened 

A  woman  outdoors  on  a  fragrant  don’t  want  it  to  be.  But  we  inherited  Some  flowers  in  our  dooryard  caug 
spring  morning,  fussing  with  her  vines  flowering  shrubs,  lilacs,  her  eye,  and  she  wanted  to  slow  dovTi 

and  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  not  neglect-  gyringas  and  bush  honeysuckle,  from  s-nd  see  what  they  were, 
ing  her  work,  and  you  can  safely  bet  unknown  predecessors  on  the  land;  we  And  as  the  passing  car  crawls  by 

on  it.  She  may  be  neglecting  a  radio  brought  with  us  some  roots  and  bulbs  the  rest  of  the  way,  my  wife  and  I 

program,  or  a  morning  telephone  sym-  where  we  lived  before;  and  every  argue  a  little  about  what  caused  the 

posium  on  the  party  line,  but  not  her  g^d  stoppage.  She’ll  probably  claim  it  was 

work.  She’s  out  there  because,  for  the  ^j^g^  j^eep  the  flowers  going  after  the  blazing  mass  of  marigolds  and  zin- 
moment,  her  tasks  are  accomplished  •^e’ve  gone  and  someone  else  has  the  nias  in  her  cutting  bed,  while  I  hold 
and  she  doesn’t  propose  to  let  farm  fa^ui.  Five  successive  years  of  just  a  out  briefly  for  the  lemon  lilies  by  the 
work  became  an  endless  drudgery  if  care  are  beginning  to  show  re-  brook. 

she  can  help  it.  She  enjoys  the  feel  guits,  and  I  guess  now  we’d  have  some  The  whole  business  isn’t  too  impor- 

of  the  damp,  new  earth,  and  she  works  tqooms  around  the  place  if  we  didn’t  tant,  but  it  all  goes  to  show  how  many 
with  it  now  so  that  she  may  look  for-  g  ^gp  work — steady  blooms,  too,  things  there  are  around  a  farm  that 
ward  to  pleasant  afternoons  when  she  snow  drops  to  the  Christmas  don’t  show  on  the  balance  sheet  but 

may  rest  in  the  shade  and,  as  a  reward  roses.  rvioiro  eoi-mino-  nrnf- 


Ua<Ser  KNOTT  Mantgemeol 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  Manager 


for  her  April  labors,  contemplate  her 
hollyhocks,  delphinium,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells — ^hot  nights  when  she  may 
sit  outdoors  under  the  moon  and  smell 
the  heavy  sweetness  of  her  roses. 

It’s  the  secret  of  satisfactory  flowers 
on  the  farm  to  stick  to  things  that  can 
take  care  of  themselves — to  hardy  vet¬ 
erans  that  require  no  more  than  a  lick 
of  encouragement  in  the  spring,  a  pat 
of  care  in  the  fall.  It’s  a  mistake  to  let 
April  enthusiasm  lead  one  into  any 
grandiose  scheme  of  flower  gardening 
that  will  pile  up  work  in  haying  time 
or  the  canning  season.  Stick  to  the  old 
timers  to  which  the  climate  and  soil 
are  adapted,  and  avoid  the  little  new¬ 
comers  that  sound  so  attractive  in  the 
seed  catalogue  but  which  can  be  rais¬ 
ed  hereabouts  only  at  the  cost  of  end¬ 
less  labor  and  of  countless  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

To  know  what  flowers  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  flour¬ 
ishing  in  neglect,  observe  the  tangle 
of  growth  around  the  deserted  place 
up  the  road  where  the  house  has  fallen 
into  the  cellar  and  nothing,  saving  the 
flowers,  remains  as  evidence  'of  human 
habitation.  No  one  has  lived  there  for 
half  a  century,  but  every  year  the 
bloom  goes  gaily  on  from  April  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  Violets,  periwinkles,  lilacs,  crim¬ 
son  ramblers,  day  lilies.  Sweet  William, 
rocket,  phlox  and  althea!  That’s  what 
I  mean  by  farm  flowers — tough  persis¬ 
tent  organisms  that  pull  their  share  of 


which,  nonetheless,  make  farming  prof- 
We  like  it,  and  there  may  be  a  lit-  itable. 


g^Song  Faigpj 


lyTY  NEIGHBOR  says  we 
mustn’t  spoil  the  fertilizer  in 
our  soil,  it  took  a  million  years, 
perhaps,  to  build  -he  land  up  that 
grandpaps  plowed  up  and  farm¬ 
ed  in  care-free  mood  to  help  sup¬ 
ply  the  world  with  food.  In  them 
days  no  one  thought  a  thing 
about  conserving  soil,  by  jing, 
free  land  stretched  out  a  thousand 
mile  or  more,  so  folks  just  farm¬ 
ed  awhile,  and  when  the  first 
farm  was  worn  out,  they  pulled 
up  stakes  and  hit  the  route  to 
newer  fields  out  in  the  West,  and 
no  one  ever  was  distressed  when 
gullies  washed  and  soil  got  thin, 
they  sought  new  land  to  start 
agin. 

But  now  we’re  pointing  with 
alarm  when  gullies  wash  across 
the  farm,  at  last  we’ve  come  to 
understand  folks  must  be  fed 
from  this  here  land  for  many 
generations  hence,  so  even  if  it 
takes  expense  to  build  up  soil 
and  keep  it  put  so  it  won’t  wash 
from  underfoot,  we’ve  got  to  do  a 
better  job  of  farmin’  so  we  don’t  raise  hob  with  soil  and  leave  our  land  so 
poor  that  it  won’t  even  hold  manure.  So  I  am  glad  that  Uncle  Sam  is  teachin 
us  to  build  a  dam  to  stop'  erosion  and  to  sow  some  clover  seed  and  make  it 
grow,  we’ll  all  start  out  and  git  in  step,  and  fill  our  old  soils  full  of  pep! 


Anerican  Agrirulturist,  April  12,  1941 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS 


Dear  Lucile :  I  am  31  years  old,  dress 
neatly  and  am  attractive.  But  I  am  very 
lonely  and  dissatisfied.  I  kept  steady 
company  with  a  fellow  for  over  four  years 
but  the  affair  ended  quite  suddenly  and 
I  have  had  less  than  a  dozen  dates 
since. 

I  am  moving  next  month  with  my  par¬ 
ents  to  a  farm  in  a  new  locality  and  I’d 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  young  folks.  I  am 
rather  quiet  and  shy  and  do  not  make 
friends  easily.  Neither  do  I  dance  nor 
skate. — S.  R. 

When  you  move  into  a  strange  com¬ 
munity,  the  best  thing  is  to  go  to 
church  or  attend  social  functions 
which  may  be  held  at  the  school  house, 
Grange,  or  community  hall  or  where- 
ever  the  center  of  community  activ¬ 
ity  may  be.  If  no  one  comes  to  ask 
you  to  attend  these  meetings,  go  any¬ 
way.  Dress  in  an  attractive  and  gen¬ 
teel  manner,  be  pleasant  but  not  for¬ 
ward;  offer  to  do  small  tasks  which 
you  can  do  well  .  .  .  and  you’ll  soon  find 
that  people  are  accepting  you  and 
making  you  “one  of  them.”  The 
chances  are,  of  course,  that  some  of 
the  new  neighbors  will  call  and  see  that 
you  have  invitations  and  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  other  young  people. 

Don’t  let  the  thought  of  the  love  af¬ 
fair  that  ended  unhappily  give  you  an 
inferiority  complex  so  far  as  getting 
married  and  having  a  home  of  your  own 
is  concerned.  Chances  are  that  you’ll 
yet  meet  somebody  even  more  suitable. 
*  * 


help-mate  to  her  husband,  a  woman 
must  enter  whole-heartedly  into  his  in¬ 
terests  and  especially  is  this  so  on  the 
farm  where  the  work  and  the  home 
are  so  closely  associated. 

However,  maySe  if  this  girl  visits 
more  often  in  the  country,  she’ll  learn 
to  like  it  better.  And  especially  if  she 
likes  you  a  lot.  There  have  been  cases 
where  girls  swore  they  hated  the  farm 
.  .  .  until  they  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  nice  young  farmer  and  chang¬ 
ed  their  minds.  I  have  known  of  city 
girls  who  developed  into  excellent  farm 
wives. 

*  *  * 

NEED  NOT  TELL 

Dear  Lucile:  I’m  19  and  have  never  had 
a  date.  I  recently  met  a  young  man  I 
liked  and  I  think  he  was  interested  in 
me,  but  for  some  silly  reason  T  told  him 
I  had  never  had  a  date.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  from  him  and  I  wonder 
if  I  should  have  told  him  that.  I’m  very 
frank  and  can’t  hand  out  a  line  like  some 
girls. — Ruthie. 

I  can’t  see  why  it  was  necessary  for 
you  to  tell  the  young  man  you’d  never 
had  a  date.  Ordinarily,  I  should  say 
it  would  not  make  any  real  difference 
if  the  young  man  is  really  interested, 
but  there  might  be  some  who  would 
wonder  what  was  wrong  with  you  that 
accounted  for  your  date-less  state. 
Just  say  nothing  the  next  time,  accept 
the  date  if  you  want  to,  and  then  act 
natural  and  at  ease. 

*  *  * 

LET  LOVE  DECIDE 

Dear  Lucile:  We  are  two  girl  friends 
whose  boy  friends  have  joined  the  army. 
We  are  in  love  with  these  boys  and  they 
have  asked  us  to  wait  for  them,  but  that 
means  waiting  three  years.  Do  you 
think  we  should? — Kathleen  and  Kate. 


“LET  IT  SLIDE” 

Dear  Lucile:  I’m  18  and  have  gone 
with  a  fellow  for  tw'O  years.  There  are 
a  few  girls  who  are  jealous  of  me  and 
tell  stories  about  me  and  try  to  break  us 
up.  He  doesn’t  believe  them  but  it  makes 
it  hard  for  both  of  u^.  I  know  who  the 
girls  are.  Should  I  go  to  them  and  tell 
them  to  stop  it,  or  should  I  just  let  it 
slide? — Betty. 

I  would  not  give  those  gossiping 
girls  the  satisfaction  of  letting  them 
know  their  stories  worry  me.  So  long 
as  your  boy  friend  does  not  believe 
them,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be 
worried.  Gossipers  often  harm  them¬ 
selves  more  than  those  they  talk  about, 
you  know. 

*  * 

SHE  MAY  CHANGE 

Dear  Lucile:  Last  summer  I  met  a 
girl  from  the  city  and  we  write  quite 
often.  But  she  says  she  doesn’t  like  the 
country  and  never  could.  I  think  a  lot 
of  her  and  she  says  she  does  of  me,  but 
I  don’t  know  if  I  should  give  her  up. — 
Wondering. 

If  you  are  seriously  considering  this 
girl  as  a  future  wife,  you’d  better  think 
long  and  earnestly  before  you  bring  out 
on  the  farm  a  girl  who  avowedly  does 
not  like  the  country  and  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  she  never  could.  To  be  a  true 


"Hi,  Babe,  got  something  fragrant 
d  vagrant?” 


If  you  are  engaged  to  the  young  men 
and  really  in  love  with  them,  you’ll 
want  to  wait,  of  course.  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  a  hard  time  getting  sol¬ 
diers  if  all  the  girls  went  jack  on  the 
young  men  who  go  to  the  colors.  But 
if  you  have  had  only  a  few  casual 
dates,  are  young  and  fancy-free,  the 
situation  is  different.  You  are  the 
ones  to  decide  the  question — are  they 
worthy  of  it? 

—  A.  A. — 

Attention,  Cornell  Alumni ! 

Attention  of  Cornell’s  widespread 
graduates  is  called  to  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion  of  representative  alumni  to  the 
Board  of  Cornell  Trustees.  Four  can¬ 
didates  have  been  nominated,  from 
which  two  are  to  be  chosen: 

Robert  E.  Treman  of  Ithaca  was  first 
elected  Alumni  Trustee  in  1931,  re¬ 
elected  in  1936,  and  his  term  expires 
June  1.  Bob  knows  Cornell,  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  her  interests,  and  has  made  a 
great  contribution. 

J.  Brackin  Kirkland  of  New  York 
City  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  1918  and  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  since  then  working  for 
boys.  He  is  at  present  an  executive  of 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 

Tell  Berna  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
general  manager  of  the  National  Ma¬ 
chine  Tool  Builders  Association.  He 
was  graduated  from  Sibley  College  in 
1912,  and  has  been  an  active  support¬ 
er  of  Cornell  in  alumni  work  in  various 
helpful  ways. 

William  D.  P.  Carey,  ’23,  is  a  lawyer 
in  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1926,  he  has  given  an  annual  prize 
of  $50  to  the  Cornell  Law  School  stu¬ 
dent  who  stands  the  highest  in  com¬ 
petitive  examinations.  Mr.  Carey  is 
vice-president  of  the  Cornell  Law  As¬ 
sociation. 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell 
University  rests  much  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  institution.  It 
is  a  strong  Board,  for  one  reason,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  very  representative  one. 
Every  graduate  who  loves  the  Univers-i 
ity  has  an  individual  responsibility  in 
choosing  alumni  trustees. 


The  Railroads  scan 
the  Heavens  too ! 


^■y  o  farmer  studies  the  crop 
X  y  forecasts  more  closely 
than  do  the  railroads.  An  inch 
of  rain  at  just  the  right  time 
may  mean  five  more  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  to  the  farmer— 
to  the  railroads  it  means  that 
thousands  of  additional  cars 
must  be  provided  for  that 
section. 

Only  last  year,  production  of 
winter  wheat  in  some  sections 
jumped  68%  ahead  of  early 
estimates  when  late  rains 
drenched  the  principal  produc¬ 
ing  states. 

As  threshing  time  draws  near, 
the  railroads  plan  their  strategy 
as  carefully  as  a  general  staff 
plots  a  military  campaign. 
Armies  of  cars  are  marched  in¬ 
to  position.  Everything  must  be 
ready  when  the  grain  starts  to 
flow  out  of  the  combines  be¬ 
cause  the  grain-producing  states 
can  store  only  a  fraction  of  their 
crop,  while  modern  methods  in 
harvesting  and  marketing  have 
compressed  shipments  into 
shorter  and  sharper  peak  move¬ 
ments. 

This  year  the  problem  threat¬ 
ens  to  be  exceptionally  difficult. 

•  •  • 

SEE  AMERICA  BY  RAILROAD  —  SPECIAL 
RATES  FOR  GRAND  CIRCLE  TOURS  .  .  . 

Ask  your  local  ticket  agent  I 


A  bumper  crop  now,  with  a 
heavy  carry-over  still  in  the 
elevators,  will  create  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  cars  for  stor¬ 
age,  but  the  railroads  count  on 
prompt  loading  and  unloading 
in  moving  the  crop. 

Only  the  railroads  with  their 
own  vast  network  of  steel  high¬ 
ways  and  their  reserves  of 
equipment  could  possibly 
handle  a  movement  of  such 
magnitude.  In  the  great  grain 
belt  of  the  Midwest  there  are 
some  30,000  miles  of  feeders, 
branch  lines  which  find  their 
chief  use  when  the  crops  move. 
Without  these  lines  to  carry 
their  produce  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  to  market,  millions 
of  acres  of  fertile,  profitable 
farm  land  might  as  well  be 
given  back  to  the  Indians. 


RAIL  SHIPMENTS 

WHEAT— 742,818,334  bush- 
els  or  489,446  cars. 

CORN  —  369,363,893  bushels 
or  243,719  cars. 


OATS  —  170,816,062  bushels 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C^. 
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4  4/^  UR  132  million  people  can  ab- 

sorb  fabulous  quantities  of  goods. 
Few  indeed  are  those  who  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  ceiling  of  consumption  —  who 
have  bought  everything  they  want. 
Neither  have  Americans  approached 
the  ceiling  of  production.  We  may  not 
even  be  in  the  basement.” 

So  said  Wheeler  McMillen,  president, 
in  opening  the  seventh  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  in  Chicago.  For  several  years 
I  have  heard  bits  about  what  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  doing  and  have  realized  the 
great  possibilities  of  chemurgy  as  an 
aid  to  solving  the  “farm  problem.”  So 
this  year,  noting  the  growing  interest 
in  chemurgy  in  the  East,  I  attended 
the  Chicago  sessions  to  obtain  a  first¬ 
hand  viewpoint. 

Seek  New  Uses 

In  brief,  the  task  of  chemurgy  is  to 
foster  the  utilization  of  farm  products 
in  industry.  In  recent  years  considera¬ 
ble  has  been  heard  about  the  soybean 
in  this  connection,  with  about  every¬ 
thing  from  paint  to  motor  oil  being 
made  from  it.  At  the  Chicago  meeting 
H.  E.  Babcock,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  recalled  that  it  was  his  organi¬ 
zation  which  placed  the  first  large  or¬ 
der  for  soy  beans  in  America. 

At  a  time  when  the  cooperative  felt 
it  necessary  to  protect  its  source  of 
proteins  and  fat  for  dairy  feeds  it 
placed  contracts  in  the  Midwest  for  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  beans.  It  also 
happens  that  surplus  milk  has  been 
playing  an  increasing  part  in  chemur¬ 
gy.  I  recall  a  couple  of  summers  ago  a 
speaker  turned  up  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  announced  that 
the  suit  of  clothes  he  was  wearing  was 
made  from  milk. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Atwood,  president  of  At¬ 
lantic  Laboratories  at  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  told  the  Chicago  meeting  how 
milk  casein  is  being  used  in  large 
amounts  to  make  men’s  felt  hats.  It 
used  to  be  that  hats  were  made  from 
rabbit’s  fur,  and  that  commodity  still 
is  the  big  factor.  But  Dr.  Atwood  es¬ 
timates  now  that  one  to  two  million 
pounds  of  lactic  fiber  is  going  into  hats 
annually.  The  important  thing,  he  said, 
was  that  industry  had  found  a  new  use 
for  a  farm  product. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  casein 
made  from  skim  milk  also  is  made  into 
plastics  and  other  items.  It  is  true  that 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  to¬ 
tal  supply  of  some  of  these  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  now  goes  into  industrial  utiliza¬ 
tion,  but  as  research  shows  the  way  it 
is  expected  the  volume  will  mount. 

New  Laboratories  to  Help 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  told 
about  the  four  new  regional  research 
laboratories  established  by  the  federal 
government.  The  one  for  the  north¬ 
east  region  is  near  Philadelphia.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  these  plants  is  to  find  new  uses 
for  farm  products,  he  said,  and  the 
present  staff  of  about  175  is  expected 
to  increase  to  about  1,000.  The  Che¬ 
murgic  Council  took  a  leading  part  in 
establishing  these  laboratories. 

Babcock  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  council’s  Board  of  Governors  and 
Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  vice-president.  The  former 
pointed  out  that  “chemurgy  needs  the 


cooperatives  and  the  cooperatives  need 
chemurgy.”  In  his  paper  he  said  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  think  of  coopera¬ 
tives  as  opposed  to  the  established  or¬ 
der  of  business.  “Instead,”  he  said, 
“they  are  a  safeguard  because  they 
give  the  individual  with  a  small  amount 
of  money  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
field  of  profit-making,  using  their  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  money  for  capital.  Co¬ 
operatives  thus  prevent  a  frustration 
upon  the  part  of  many  hundreds  of 
farmers  which,  if  allowed  to  develop, 
might  cause  a  very  dangerous  point 
of  view  and  attitude  toward  profit¬ 
making  activities  to  develop  among 
rural  people.” 

The  Chemurgic  Council  plans  to  have 
an  inspection  day  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  May  and  to  hold  a  regional  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  State  next  fall. 

*  :jc 

Farm  “Politics”  Interest 

In  the  Midwest  I  tried  to  gather  up 
some  loose  ends  on  what  might  be  call¬ 
ed  “farm  politics,”  and  there  always 
is  plenty  out  that  way.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  told  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  was  to  have  a  rival  in  the 
National  Committee  for  Agriculture. 
This  was  to  be  Triple  A  organization, 
with  membership  made  up  of  local  and 
county  committeemen.  The  excuse  for 
it,  apparently,  was  that  the  AFBF  was 
not  doing  enough  to  protect  the  AAA 
program,  and  was  even  criticising  part 
of  it. 

The  National  Committee  grew  out  of 
committees  that  sponsored  some  pre¬ 
election  activities  and  anniversary  ban¬ 
quets  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the 
AAA  program.  Encouraged  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  latter,  some  persons  got  the 
idea  that  they  could  build  a  new  farm 
organization  that  would  appeal  to  all 
farmers  who  were  receiving  govern¬ 
ment  checks. 

The  question  that  arose  was  whether 
this  new  organization  was  to  be  a  tool 
of  the  administration  and  have  its 
blessings.  Now  the  word  has  gone  out 
that  Secretary  Wickard  will  have  no 
part  of  it.  In  other  words,  he  has  turn¬ 
ed  thumbs  down,  and  this  means,  in 
effect,  that  men  on  the  Triple  A  pay¬ 
roll  will  not  “front”  for  the  proposed 
new  organization.  So  far  as  being  na¬ 
tional,  the  new  organization  appears 
to  be  out  of  the  picture,  although  it 
may  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  some 
local  areas. 

*  *  * 

Apple  Tax  Dormant 

The  proposed  state  advertising  tax 
on  apples  is  not  being  pushed  through 
the  present  Legislature.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  advice  which  indicated  that  the 
proposed  commission  of  growers  might 
find  itself  without  much  legal  power 
to  handle  the  funds,  sentiment  seems 
to  be  that  more  information  is  needed. 
At  the  time  the  movement  was  initiat¬ 
ed  by  the  joint  fruit  committees  they 
thought  it  would  be  legally  possible  for 
a  commission  to  be  so  constituted  that 
it  would  have  complete  control  of  the 
funds  raised. 

Preliminary  advice  on  operation  of 
the  state’s  fiscal  laws  leaves  this  point 
uncertain.  It  is  now  assumed  that  if 
and  when  such  a  commission  was  set 
up  it  might  find  that  its  power  was 
limited  to  advising.  At  all  meetings  of 
growers  to  consider  the  matter  there 


has  been  strong  sentiment  expressed 
that  unless  growers  can  control  the 
fund  they  will  oppose  the  tax. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  on  many  sides  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  the  Apple  institute  full  and 
adequate  support  for  at  least  another 
year  while  further  consideration  may 
be  given  to  the  tax  plan.  At  all  of  the 
meetings  sentiment  was  practically  un¬ 
animous  that  apple  growers  needed 
promotion.  'There  was  little  or  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  institute .  except  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  doing  enough, 
and  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that 
it  is  not  being  given  enough  money. 

*  *  # 

AGFU  Elects 

Considerable  interest  has  greeted  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of  AGFU. 
As  explained,  the  name  is  coined  from 
Agriculture’s  Future.  As  the  society 
adopted  a  rule  of  not  reporting  its 
meetings,  in  order  to  promote  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  natural  question  has  been 
“what  does  it  stand  for?”  The  answer 
is  that  it  “neither  opposes  nor  favors 
anything,  and  that  resolutions  are  ta¬ 
boo.”  In  other  words,  its  members 
meet,  talk,  think  together  and  go  their 
way. 

Officers  are:  Chief  agger,  'Thomas  E. 
Milliman,  Ithaca;  aggeron,  L.  B.  Skef- 
fington,  Rochester;  agscrib,  'Thomas  H. 
O’Neill,  Tribune  Bldg.,  l^ew  York; 
agdo,  Roland  D.  Foley,  Buffalo;  aggu, 
Harry  H.  Duncan,  Rochester. 

:|c  4! 

Growers  to  Tour 

Plans  are  being  set  up  for  a  fruit 
growers’  tour  to  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  next 
August.  The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Farm  Bureaus,  State 
College  and  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Mark  E.  Buckman  of  Sodus,  is 
chairman,  and  John  Goodrich,  assis¬ 
tant  Niagara  County  agricultural 
agent,  is  secretary.  Other  members  in¬ 
clude  Prof.  M.  B.  Hoffman,  Ithaca;  L. 
B.  Skeffington,  Rochester,  and  H.  B. 
Tukey,  Geneva.  In  mid-April  the  com¬ 
mittee  plans  to  visit  the  area  and  to 
plan  a  complete  itinerary. 

Present  plans  are  for  the  party  to 
assemble  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  18.  An  evening  tour  of  the 
battlefield  will  be  scheduled  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  will  be  spent  in  the  orchard 

IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 

In  line  with  American  Agricul¬ 
turist’s  hundred  years  record  of 
continued  progress,  we  arj  glad 
to  announce  an  important  new 
service  for  our  readers. 

In  cooperation  with  Cornell 
radio  station  WHCU  at  Ithaca 
at  1:15  p.  m.  on  April  7,  we  start 
the  FIRST  ISSUE  of  the  FIRST 
EDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  OF  THE  AIR. 

On  this  program  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  dramatizations  of  the  rural 
scenes  and  happenings  of  our 
Northeast,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  The  first  plays  will  be  based 
on  letters  from  readers  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist’s  prize  con¬ 
test  about  experiences  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days.  Read  I 
the  rules  of  this  contest  and  send  1 
in  your  experience.  Yours  may  I 
be  used  on  the  air  or  in  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

You  are  going  to  miss  a  lot  of 
entertainment  and  fun  if  you  do 
not  tune  in  on  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  OF  THE  AIR. 

Remember  the  time,  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at 
1:15  p.  m..  Station  WHCU,  I 
Ithaca,  870  on  your  dial.  .1 

-  -  -  —  J 


Miss  Elsie  Benson  of  Geneva,  X.  Y., 
champion  cherry  pie  baker.  She  won  the 
New  York  State  title  at  a  contest  held  at 
Rochester;  went  to  Chicago  to  take  part 
in  the  national  contest;  and  came  back 
with  the  blue  ribbon,  making  her  national 
champion. 


country  of  nearby  states.  'The  big  day 
will  be  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  at  Belts¬ 
ville,  and  on  the  following  days  there 
will  be  alternative  schedules  for  those 
who  wish  to  continue  the  trip. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  nearly  450 
persons  registered  for  a  similar  tour 
in  the  same  area  in  1929. 

*  *  * 

Wheat  Plan  Explained 

While  no  vote  was  taken  and  no  ac¬ 
tion  was  on'  the  program,  indications 
at  a  16-county  meeting  in  Rochester 
were  that  wheat  growers  will  go  along 
with  the  proposed  wheat  marketing 
quota  program.  Carl  Wooster,  state 
ACP  chairman,  presided  and  Allan 
Manchester,  regional  AAA  director,  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  program  would  oper¬ 
ate.  Tentatively,  a  vote  on  wheat 
quotas  is  set  for  May  31.  As  explain¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting,  this  country  and 
Canada  each  may  expect  to  have  a 
half  million  bushels  of  wheat  more 
than  current  needs  at  the  end  of  the 
current  harvest  season. 

Britain  is  importing  at  the  rate  of 
140  million  bushels  annually,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  so  that  even  in  the  event  of 
great  demands  to  feed  Europe  there 
still  is  plenty  of  wheat. 

—A.  A.  — 

Poultry  Appropriation  Bill 

Passes 

Just  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  adjourned,  three  bills  car¬ 
rying  appropriations  for  agriculture 
were  passed  and  sent  to  Governor  Leh¬ 
man. 

In  the  last  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  on  page  17,_Johnny  Huttar 
spoke  of  the  need  for  better  research 
facilities  at  the  State  College  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  bill  providing  for  a  $95,000 
appropriation  to  build,  equip  and  main¬ 
tain  a  better  experimental  farm  for 
chickens  and  turkeys.  When  the  bill 
was  passed  the  appropriation  was  cut 
to  $47,500;  $35,000  for  the  turkey  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  and  $12,500  to  start 
moving  the  college  poultry  farm  to  a 
new  location. 

Another  bill  passed  carries  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  to  work  out  bet¬ 
ter  control  measures  for  the  European 
corn  borer.  A  third  bill  carries  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  to  breed  better 
varieties  of  vegetables. 

These  bills,  of  course,  must  have  the 
approval  of  Governor  Lehman  before 
they  become  law. 
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Prices  Are  on  the  Uptrend 

ONIONS 

IN  RECENT  weeks  there  have  been 
increases  in  prices  of  a  number  of 
farm  products.  Leading  the  advance 
is  ONIONS  with  sales  by  farmers  re¬ 
ported  as  high  as  $3.00  per  hundred. 
About  the  middle  of  February  a  group 
of  New  York  growers  met  with  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  At 
that  time  it  was  estimated  that  New 
York  growers  had  from  1500  to  2000 
cars  of  onions  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  to  buy  fror'  800  to 
1000  cars  in  order  to  have  any  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  on  price.  Soon  after 
that  onions  prices  started  -  upward  and 
no  onions  were  bought  by  S.M.A. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  price  in¬ 
crease  is  Texas  weather.  The  acreage 
planted  in  Texas  was  rather  heavy. 
Some  weeks  ago  reports  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  began  to  arrive  from  that 
State  with  a  caution  attached  that 
should  warm,  dry  weather  follow,  a 
good  onion  crop  would  yet  be  made. 
The  good  weather  did  not  materialize 
and  indications  are  that  the  early 
Texas  crop  will  be  short. 

EGGS 

EGGS  are  also  up.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  reading  Johnny  Huttar’s 
comment  in  the  March  1  issue  when  he 
said,  “Some  time  ago  I  agreed  with  a 
number  of  other  forecasters'  that  1941 
egg  prices  would  definitely  be  better 
than  1940.  I  may  go  down  with  the 
ship,  but  I  still  cannot  think  other¬ 
wise.”  A  recent  report  from  New  York 
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BRIGGS  & 
STRATTON 


Gasoline  Engines 

■  ■ 

EXPERT 

REPAIRS 

■  ■ 

Parts  in  Stock 


Write  to  W.  N.  Y.  Distributors 

Battery  &  Starter  Co. 

2505  Main  Street 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Or  take  to  nearest  service  station: 

Devener  Auto  Electric  Service, 

238  West  Main  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

John  Shuler’s  Garage, 

Elba,  N.  Y. 

Briggs-Hagenlocher,  Inc., 

209  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Parish  Battery  &  Electric  Service, 
6  Market  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 


City  says,  “The  trade  appears  to  be 
resigned  to  the  fact  that  1941  is  defin¬ 
itely  an  era  of  higher  prices.”  Eggs 
have  been  going  into  cold  storage  a  lit¬ 
tle  faster  than  they  did  a  year  ago 
and  total  holdings  are  above  a  year 
ago,  but  not  much  out  of  line  with 
the  five  year  average.  The  last  week 
in  March,  egg  prices  at  New  York  ad¬ 
vanced  from  1  cent  to  21^  cents  with 
white  specials  as  high  as  24 cents  a 
dozen.  Eggs  have  been  retailing  in 
New  York  at  from  30  to  37  cents  a 
dozen  for  grade  A  large. 

Although  the  United  States  hen 
population  is  about  3%  under  last  year, 
total  egg  production  for  February  was 
reported  as  9,114,000  cases,  a  new  high 
for  the  month.  Hatcheries  continued 
to  report  heavy  hatchings  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  more  eggs  will  be  hatched  this 
year  than  a  year  ago.  For  example, 
24%  more  eggs  were  incubated  during 
February  than  during  February  last 
year  and  on  March  1  orders  booked  for 
late  delivery  were  27%  ahead  of  a  year 
ago. 

BUTTER 

BUTTER  prices  recently  reached  a 
new  high  for  the  year  when  92  score 
butter  sold  in  New  York  at  32%  to  33 
cents  a  pound.  The  following  are 
among  the  reasons  for  the  advance: 
Buying  of  cheese  and  evaporated  and 
dried  milk  by  the  F.S.C.C.;  moderate 
storage  reserves;  increased  industrial 
activity;  and  reports  that  milk  in  the 
midwest  is  being  diverted  to  condens- 
eries. 

Because  we  are  approaching  the  sur¬ 
plus  season  when  more  milk  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  will  be  made  into 
by-products,  this  improvement  in  but¬ 
ter  prices  will,  if  it  continues,  have  an 
important  effect  on  prices  that  New 
York  dairymen  get  for  their  milk. 

POTATOES 

Some  improvement  in  POTATO 
prices  is  reported  but  even  the  most 
optimistic  do  not  expect  that  the  price 
will  go  up  much  or  stay  there  very 
long.  Early  potatoes  from  the  south 
will  soon  be  arriving  in  volume.  In 
the  last  issue  H.  E.  Bryant  of  Maine 
stated  that,  each  season,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  time  in  Maine  when  potatoes 
bring  $1.00  a  barrel  on  the  street.  If 
that  time  arrives  we  advise  the  g]X)W- 
ers  \  to  sell,  but  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you  that  time  may  have  come 
and  gone. 

CABBAGE 

CABBAGE  has  also  soa-  cd,  prices  of 
$60,  $65  and  even  $70  a  ton  being  re¬ 
ported.  The  acreage  of  early  cabbage 
in  the  south  is  a  little  low  and  the  sea¬ 
son  has  not  been  too  favorable  for 
growth.  Unfortunately  not  too  many 
farmers  have  cabbage  to  sell.  Many 
are  wishing  that  they  had  some  they 
sold  for  $7.00,  $6.00  and  even  $5.00  a 
ton  last  fall. 

—  A.  A. — 

To  Plant  Fewer  Beans 

U.  S.  bean  growers  have  indicated 
the  intention  to  reduce  acreage  this 
year.  Last  year’s  average  was  2,009,- 
000.  This  year  growers  plan  for 
1,855,000,  a  decrease  of  7.7%.  If  plans 
are  carried  out  the  bean  acreage  in  New 
York  State  will  be  reduced  2%,  Michi¬ 
gan  5%  and  California  4%.  If  yields 
are  about  average  the  intended  acre¬ 
age  would  give  a  production  about 
equal  to  consumption  during  recent 
years.  Last  fall  the  bean  supply,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carry-over  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  season,  was  19,524,000  hundred 
pound  bags  while  average  consumption 
in  recent  years  was  about  12,775,000 


bags.  About  the  last  of  March,  prices 
in  Michigan  were  $2.85  a  hundred  for 
pea  beans,  $6.75  for  light  red  kidneys, 
$8.25  for  dark  red  kidneys  and  $3.25 
for  yellow  eyes. 

— A.  A. — 

Prediets  March  Milk  Price 

Administrator  N.  J.  Cladakis  has 
estimated  that  the  uniform  price  for 
March  milk  will  be  about  $1.92.  The 
administrator  has  been  predicting  the 
uniform  price  fairly  close  in  recent 
months,  before  it  is  officially  announc¬ 
ed.  The  uniform  price  for  March  1940 
was  $1.92. 

In  March  a  year  ago  the  average 
price  of  92  score  butter  was  28.615c  a 
lb.  The  average  for  March  this  year 
was  around  31c. 

Production  this  March  in  the  New 


York  milk  shed  is  estimated  at  about 
505,000,000  lbs.  or  perhaps  a  little 
more. 

—  A.  A. — 

Seek  Repeal  of  Oleo  Tax 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
federal  tax  of  $6.00  a  year  on  all  re¬ 
tailers  who  handle  oleomargarine. 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-five  members  of 
the  committee  to  which  bills  affecting 
oleomargarine  are  referred  are  from 
southern  states  and  will  doubtless 
favor  such  legislation.  On  the  other 
hand,  dairy  organizations  are  expected 
to  oppose  it. 

Sales  of  oleo  in  Jan. -Feb.  this  year 
were  66,865,620  lbs.,  an.  increase  of 
5,261,624  lbs.  over  the  same  months 
last  year.  For  1940,  oleo  production 
totalled  320,254,076  lbs. 


HAVE 

AUTOMATIC 
HOT  WATER 
IN  THE 
DAIRY 

• .  •for  a  few 
cents  a  day 


HERE’S  an  easy,  low  cost  way  to  have  scalding  hot 
water  on  tap  in  the  dairy.  Get  a  modern  electric 
dairy  water  heater! 

It  costs  just  a  few  cents  a  day  to  run  and  gives  you  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  hot  water.  Plenty  for  scalding  all  milking 
utensils  after  every  use. 

Remember,  the  electric  dairy  water  heater  is  fully  auto¬ 
matic.  No  fires  to  make,  no  smoke  or  soot — no  ashes  to 
carry.  It  requires  no  special  boiler  room  and  you  can  for¬ 
get  your  worries  about  fire  hazards. 

There’s  a  size  and  type  of  heater  from  3  to  80  gallons  to 
suit  your  needs  and  budget.  Call  our  nearest  office  todayl 

NIAGARA,  LOCKPORT  &  ONTARIO  POWER  CO. 


NIAGARaIUI  HUDSON 


Hog  Prices  To  Be  Higher ! 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
hog  prices  will  be  higher  this  year.  There  are  14%  fewer 
sows  to  farrow  this  spring  than  last.  Pork  has  already 
advanced  somewhat. 

Prospects  look  good  for  better  cream  prices,  too. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  CREAM  FOR  CASH  and  feed  your 
skim  milk  for  extra  profit.  Write  for  information  on 
shipping  cream  and  feeding  skim. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Credit  Governor 

When  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  Wallace  made  his 
pre-election  grab  of  the  farm  credit 
machinery,  I  didn’t  like  it  a  little 
bit  and  said  so.  Wallace  put  in  as 
his  hand-picked  governor  Al.  Black. 

In  recent  months  I  have  seen 
Governor  Black  a  few  times  and 
come  to  understand  him.  He  has 
worked  hard  as  Governor  and  has 
underway  some  revamping  of  the 
land  bank  system  which,  while  con¬ 
troversial,  represents,  I  am  sure,  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
farmers  on  his  part. 

Rumors,  however,  have  it  that 
Black  hopes  to  be  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
succeed  Chester  Davis. 

Whether  the  rumor  is  true  or  not 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  possibility  of  a  new 


Part  of  the  htindrecl  odd  Hereford  heifers 
we  have  wintered  at  Snnnygahles  and 
Parchmont  on  one  feeding  a  day  of  grass 
silage,  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and  a  little 
grain.  We  have  bought  120  more  Hereford 
calves  to  arrive  about  May  1st. 


will  become  increasingly  scarce,  ex¬ 
pensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Rail 
transportation  will  become  slower 
and  at  times  have  the  appearance  of 
breaking  down.  Many  prices  will 
rise. 

—  A.A. — 

FARM  LABOR 

Months  ago  I  predicted  on  this 
page  a  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Being 
thus  forehanded  I  should  have  not  been 
caught  by  such  a  shortage,  but  I  have 
been. 

Out  of  an  available  six  man  force 
I  have  lost  exactly  50  % .  The  army  has 
taken  one  man,  the  machine  shop  an¬ 
other,  a  competing  farmer  another. 
We  will  not  replace  any  men  we  lose. 

Only  one  of  the  three  who  have  left 
was  a  year  around  man.  To  adjust  to 
his  leaving  we  have  (1)  sold  1,000 
bearing  hens;  (2)  leased  to  a  neighbor 
50  acres  of  tillable  land;  (3)  leased  the 
house  in  which  he  lived.  The  rental  in¬ 
comes  plus  the  wages  saved  look  pret¬ 
ty  good. 

To  adjust  to  the  loss  of  the  two  day 
men,  we  have  bought  an  extra  car  of 
Hereford  calves  to  graze  the  meadows 
from  which  we  otherwise  would  have 
used  labor  to  make  hay  and  silage.  By 
fall  these  calves  will  do  to  kill  if  we 
haven’t  succeeded  in  putting  up  enough 
feed  to  winter  them. 

Not  all  farmers  can  make  such  ad¬ 
justments  I  realize — but  I  believe  many 
of  you  will  have  to  approximate  them 
and  I  hope  this  starts  you  thinking 
about  what  you  can  do  to  meet  the 
situation  you  face  when  Joe  or  Charley 
or  Jake  leaves. 

^  'A- 

RYE  FOR  PASTURE 

Some  thirty  odd  acres  of  rye  look 
now  as  though  they  would  furnish  us 
pasture  at  least  a  week  ahead  of  grass. 
Last  fall  we  followed  directions  and 
heavily  fertilized  certain  pastures  with 
chemical  fertilizers.  We  are  much  in¬ 
terested  to  see  if  these  fertilized  pas¬ 
tures  will  furnish  earlier  grazing  than 
our  unfertilized  areas. 

^ 

HORSE  DRAWN  TRAILER 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
interested  in  the  construction  of  a 
cheap,  strong  tractor  trailer.  This  trail- 


Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


er  had  to  embody  the  following  fea¬ 
tures  (1)  mount  on  dual  6.00x16 
second  hand  tires;  (2)  have  platform 
above  the  wheels;  (3)  dump  by  grav¬ 
ity;  (4)  brake  with  mechanical  brakes; 
(5)  have  a  capacity  of  five  tons;  (6) 
be  equipped  with  a  front  truck  which 
would  permit  drawing  it  with  horses 
when  the  tractor  was  needed  for  sta¬ 
tionary  power.  We  have  such  a  trailer 
about  completed. 

* 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

A  year  ago 'April  first  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Jr.,  took  the  job  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  a  big  irrigated  farm 
in  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  Shortly 
after,  he  began  to  write  for  this  page 
under  the  title,  “Down  Mexico  Way,”  a 
story  of  the  operations  on  this  farm. 
He  was  to  do  this  for  a  full  year. 

On  January  first,  1941,  he  bought 
the  farm  and  is  now  operating  it  as  its 
owner.  Having  completed  his  year’s  re¬ 
porting  assignment  the  question  is  now 
up  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  con- 


IAM  WRITING  this  at  the  close 
of  three  days  spent  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Presumably  having 
been  this  close  to  National  head¬ 
quarters,  I  should  be  able  to  write 
with  some  authority  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Nation.  It  is  my  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  that  Washington 
is  the  worst  place  in  the  country  to 
view  the  national  scene.  It  affords 
no  perspective  and  no  time  for  re¬ 
flection.  Furthermore,  as  a  nation 
we  have  centralized  so  much  au¬ 
thority  in  our  national  capital  that 
it  cannot  be  digested.  The  result  is 
just  what  might  be  expected — a  sit¬ 
uation  which  only  can  be  handled 
by  dictatorial  action.  You  may  ex¬ 
pect  plenty  of  such  action  out-  of 
Washington  in  the  days  which  are 
ahead. 

Secretary  Wickard 

One  of  the  officials  with  whom  I 
visited  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  Wickard.  Circumstances 
threw  Secretary  Wickard  and  my¬ 
self  together  for  a  couple  of  days 
last  summer  and  I  came  to  know 
and  like  him.  He  is  the  first  Nation¬ 
al  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  my 
opinion  who  knows  from  his  own 
experience  what  farmin'  is  all  about. 
I  have  known  them  all  personally 
since  President  Wilson’s  time.  Left 
to  follow  his  own  instincts  and 
judgment,  I  believe  that  Wickard 
may  make*  the  greatest  farmer’s  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  our  history. 

He  has  a  big  bear  by  the  tail, 
however,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  he  is  man  enough  to 
steer  it.  My  present  bet  is  that  he  is. 
Come  to  think  of  it  I  like  compar¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  a  bear.  There  is  enough 
of  the  Red  influence  showing  up  in 
some  of  the  bureaus  to  indicate  that 
it  may  even  be  a  relative  of  the 
famed  Russian  bear. 


governor  and  disturbing  the  stride 
of  the  entire  Farm  Credit  outfit.  To 
prevent  such  upsetting  of  policy  and 
morale  I  feel  sure  that  responsibility 
for  Farm  Credit  should  either  he  de¬ 
centralized  or  lodged  in  a  three  or 
five  man  board  instead  of  a  single 
individual. 

Other  Dignitaries 

Besides  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Governor  of  Farm 
Credit,  I  talked  with  a  few  other  of¬ 
ficials.  These  don’t  have  the  power 
of  the  head  men — but  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  entrenched  and  are  likely  to  out¬ 
last  them,  both  in  time  and  deeds. 
In  the  ordered  economy  which  we 
are  entering  they  are  destined  to  be 
the  little  dictators  who  make  the  big 
dictators  click. 

Predictions  ♦ 

Now  I  am  going  off  the  deep  end 
and  make  a  few  predictions: 

1 —  Farmers  will  presently  be  urg¬ 
ed  to  produce  to  win  the  war  for 
the  four  freedoms. 

2 —  An  attempt  will  soon  be  made 
to  freeze  agricultural  prices  at  about 
present  levels. 

3 —  The  government  will  see  to  it 
that  farmers  can  borrow  all  the 
money  they  need.  Credit  will  even 
be  urged  on  them. 

4 —  Inventory  stocks  of  grain  and 
feed  will  be  built  up  by  Govern¬ 
ment  action  in  deficit  consuming 
areas  like  our  own  Northeast. 

So  much  for  government  and  agri¬ 
culture.  On  other  farm  fronts  labor 


II.  111.  liabcoek,  Jr. 


tinue  to  contribute  his  “Down  Mexico 
Way”  notes  to  this  page.  Won’t  you 
answer  on  a  post  card  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  questions: 

(1)  Should  “Down  Mexico  Way”  be 
discontinued  ? 

(2)  Should  the  report  appear  period¬ 
ically  ? 

(3)  Should  the  report  be  a  regular 

feature?  Thanks' 

inanxs.  ^  ^ 

P.  S.  Address  H.  E.  Babcock,  Sunny- 
gables,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Too,  Smart  for  Swindler 


In  Automobile  Accidents— *3560  Persons 
Were  Injured  Every  Day  Last  Year 


Leroy  Hoaglin, 
Elkland,  Pa., 
Praises  Policy. 
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BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


//as  Read  ^^Service 

"This  morning  a  truck  with  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  license  stopped.  It  was  loaded 
with  chicken  crates.  A  man  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  if  we  had  any  chickens 
to  sell.  We  did  and  he  called  his  partner 
and  they  looked  at  the  chickens.  A  price 
was  agreed  on  and  the  truck  was  driven 
to  the  chicken  house.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me  when  they  put  the  chickens  in  bags 
instead  of  crates.  I  asked  them  why  they 
didn’t  weigh  the  crates  and  they  said 
they  would  weigh  the  chickens  in  the 
bags.  After  the  chickens  were  bagged 
they  produced  a  pair  of  scales  that  reg¬ 
istered  up  to  twenty  pounds  but  would 
weigh  more  by  adding  the  amount  above 
twenty  pounds  to  it.  The  first  bag  weigh¬ 
ed  less  than  twenty  pounds  and  thus  was 
weighed  correctly.  The  next  bag  weighed 
34y2  pounds  but  read  14%  pounds.  They 
claimed  that  they  weighed  only  the  14% 
pounds. 

"I  requested  them  to  weigh  on  our 
scales  and  they  agreed  to  do  so.  The 
scales  were  placed  in  the  henhouse  and 
they  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  their  scales 
were  correct,  which  they  were  up  to  the 
twenty  pounds.  I  stepped  outside  and 
found  that  they  had  three  large  bags  al¬ 
ready  loaded  on  the  truck  which  they 
had  not  weighed.  This  made  them  mad. 
They  said  I  didn’t  trust  them.  I  stepped 
into  the  chicken  house  and  they  were 
releasing  the  birds  from  the  bags.  This 
destroyed  all  evidence  that  they  were 
trying  to  cheat  me  on  weight  by  placing 
thirty-some  pounds  in  a  bag  and  calling  it 
less  than  twenty  pounds. 

"I  was  mad  but  as  I  was  alone  I  could 
not  force  them  to  take  the  chickens  at 
an  honest  weight.  I  certainly  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  the  chickens  back 
in  the  house  after  they  were  bagged  in 
their  bags.  I  do  not  know  where  those 
bags  had  been  and  what  disease  they 
may  have  left  behind. 

“I  hope  that  this  warning  may  save 
someone  else  from  being  swindled  by 
such  clever  crooks.  Next  time  I  will  get 
the  license  number  first  and  talk  business 
afterwards. 

“I  have  read  the  Service  Bureau  de¬ 
partment  of  your  paper  for  several  years 
and  think  it  is  a  grand  idea  and  a  real 
service  to  the  readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.’ 

We  heard  a  new  angle  on  short 
weighing  the  other  day.  A  chicken 
buyer  put  the  hens  in  bags  and  about 
one-half  of  the  bags  were  loaded  much 
heavier  than  the  others,  then  the  buy¬ 
er  cleverly  weighed  the  light  bags 
twice  and  then,  in  the  confusion  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  weighing,  the  hea-’y  ones  not 
at  all.  Probably  this  was  the  trick 
this  buyer  was  trying  to  put  over. 
Anyway,  unless  you  know  the  buyer 
to  be  honest  it  is  wise  to  watch  him. 
Our  subscriber  is  quite  right  about  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  release  of  the  hens  after 
they  had  been  in  bags  that  might  have 
held  diseased  chicks.  On  the  other 
hand  he  is  lucky  that  he  discovered  the 
attempt  of  this  fellow  before  it  was 
too  late. 

Our  subscriber  sounds  another  true 
note  of  warning,  wherein  he  refers  to 
getting  the  license  plate  number  of 
the  purchaser  where  he  ’s  an  unknown. 

—  A.A  — 

Fat  Profit  for  Swindler 

When  the  market  value  of  stocks  de¬ 
cline,  crooked  stock  promoters  start 
into  action.  This  story  shows  why. 

An  old  couple  held  stock,  originally 
costing  $4,000,  in  a  concern  everyone 
considered  good.  The  price  depreciat¬ 
ed  un|;il  it  was  worth  about  $500.00. 
One  day  a  smooth  salesman  dropped 
in  and  said: 

“I  am  representing  the  -  Com- 

P^^ny  (the  one  that  issued  the  stock). 
We  know  you  have  had  a  raw  deal.  I 
am  here  to  make  it  right.  I  am  willing 
to  transfer  those  stocks  into  something 
that  will  pay  you  dividends.” 

The  story  was  swallowed,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  stock  was  traded 


Bureau’’  for  Years 

for  other  shares  which  that  day  had 
a  market  value  of  $187.50,  leaving  a 
very  good  day’s  profit  for  the  crook 
who  claimed  he  had  come  to  do  them 
a  good  turn. 

—  A.A  — 

A  Clever  Story 

“Recently  a  man  called  saying  he  was 
a  “foot  doctor.”  My  daughter  had  been 
having  trouble  and  he  showed  me  how 
proper  foot  support  would  relieve  the 
foot  pains  she  was  having. 

“He  said  he  would  make  a  support  for 
her  foot  and  that  the  cost  would  be  be¬ 
tween  $25  and  $30 — that  the  metal  he  used 
was  imported  and  very  expensive.  He 
brought  the  support  and  I  paid  him  $10. 
He  agreed  to  come  back  to  adjust  the 
support  and  to  collect  another  payment. 

“After  he  left  I  inspected  the  supports 
and  found  they  are  a  nationally  advertis¬ 
ed  arch  support — the  name  was  entirely 
filed  from  one  but  on  the  other  the  name 
was  clearly  visible.” 

We  have  advised  our  subscriber  to 
have  a  State  Trooper  present  to  inter¬ 
view  this  agent  if  he  returns,  which 
we  doubt  he  will  do.  To  say  the  least, 
reputable  doctors  do  not  travel 
throughout  the  country  drumming  up 
business.  This  fact  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  farm  family  that  it 
is  unwise  to  deal  with  such  men. 

P.  S. — As  we  go  to  press,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  reports  that  this  man  is  in  jail 
awaiting  trial.  Watch  this  page  for 
further  news. 

—  A.A  — 

Unsolicited  Award 

Each  day  brings  inquiries  about  this 
United  Insurance  Agency  of  Chicago 
and  their  “Safety  Driving  Award.” 
This  company  is  not  licensed  to  do 
business  through  agents  in  New  York 
State,  but  can  solicit  through  the 
mail.  Judging  from  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  we  have  received,  these  awards 
are  going  out  in  astounding  numbers. 

We  have  been  asked  what  the 
“Safety  Driving  Award”  means.  In 
that  connection  we  would  be  much  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  from  any  person  who 
was  involved  in  an  auto  accident  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months  and  who 
has  received  one  of  these  “Safety 
Driving  Awards.” 

Says  one  subscriber,  “About  one 
month  ago  I  received  the  Safety  Driv¬ 
ing  Award  and  an  application  for  an 
accident  insurance  policy  for  a  year, 
the  price  being  $3.00.  I  sent  in  the  $3.00 
and  just  recently  received  another 
award  and  application  stating  that  the 
price  was  $2.00.” 

—  A.A  — 

No  Bother 

“I  received  the  information  that  I 
asked  for  today  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  it,  as  I  know  you 
went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  for  me.  Some 
other  ‘magazine’  would  have  told  me 
that  they  did  not  have  the  information 
and  would  not  have  gone  to  all  the 
bother  you  did  in  getting  what  I  want¬ 
ed.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  because  every  word 
printed  has  value  and  denotes  some¬ 
thing  interesting  and  important.  Your 
paper  is  not  like  some  - —  filled  with 
millions  of  words  that  don’t  mean  a 
thing  except  to  fill  up  the  paper.” — B.K. 

- a-a - 

Has  anyone  seen  Karl  Allen  who 
has  been  missing  from  his  home  in 
Harford,  N.  Y.,  since  February  14th? 
This  man  is  27  years  old,  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes, 
about  5  ft.  4  in.  tall,  weighs  about  135 
pounds.  _^He  has  a  scar  over  his  right 
eyelid.  When  he  left  home,  he  was 
wearing  a  brown  suit,  dark  blue  over¬ 
coat  and  rubber  zipper  arctics. 


Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Keller.  R2,  Hannibal,  N.Y.  30.00 
Auto  collision — general  bruises 

Francis  Crist,  R2,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. _  70.00 

struck  by  auto — cracked  ribs 

Marjorie  A.  Beebe,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. - *10.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle 
DeForest  Allen,  Estate,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.  *500.00 
Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Otto  Paneitz,  RD.,  Clay,  N.  Y . *25.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  loss  of  teeth 

Maynard  C.  Dixon,  R3,  Troy,  N.  Y -  24.28 

Auto  skidded  &  overturned — contusions 

E.  D.  Ostrander.  Gardiner,  N.  Y _ *17.14 

•Auto  collision— laceration  of  lip 

Edmund  Zeneski.  Cutchogue,  L.  I _  40.00 

Auto  ovortiiined — di.slrH'ated  tibia 

Carlton  Wires,  R.  I,  Winthrop,  N.  Y _ *35.00 

TrucK  coiuued  witli  rai — iiprams 

Arnold  E.  Rands.  Rl.  Herkimer,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  collision — contusion  hear!,  chest 

Elizabeth  Stowell,  Elma.  N.  Y.,. _  117.14 

Auto  accident — frac.  htunerus 

Irma  Tinnel.  R.  I.  Collins,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  face 

Eva  H.  Strong.  Preble.  N.  Y _  30.00 

Bus  accident — inj.  chest,  cut  knee 

G.  F.  Shepard,  R.  I,  Middleport,  N.  Y. _ 45.71 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion 

Fletcher  S.  Wynkoop.  Chemung,  N.  Y _  75.00 

Auto  a/'cident — frac.  radius 

Raymond  Miller,  R.  2,  Holland,  N.  Y _  48.57 

Auto  liit  *ree — font u.sed  ■  chest 
Ellis  V.  Shaffer,  R.  2,  Richmondville,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  hit  polo— frac.  rib 

James  Hewlett,  Est.,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y -  500.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Clarence  F.  Powley,  R.  I,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  125.71 
Auto  accident — frac.  pelvis  and  ribs 

Leon  V.  Shine.  Randolph,  N.  Y _  70.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  jaw  and  rilts 
Floyd  W.  Austin,  1006  West  Ave.,  Medina. 

N.  Y.  _  37.14 

Auto  accident — injuries 

George  W.  Brasee.  R.  2,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  *10.00 
Auto  accident — cut  iiead,  bruised  ann 

Maud  Loomis.  Woodville,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Douglas  P.  Merkley.  R.  I,  Lisbon,  N,  Y. _ 130.00 

Auto  overturned — injuries 

Carl  E.  Mallory,  Deposit,  N.  Y _  28.57 

Truck  hit  car — lacerated  head.  frac.  nose 

Lyman  E.  Locke.  R.  2,  Pike.  N.  H _  5.00 

Wagon  accident— inj  ribs 

Willard  P.  Walker.  Grantham,  N.  H _  14.28 

Thrown  from  sled — brui.sed  chest 

John  S.  Alden,  Middleboro.  Mass _  30.00 

Truck  accident — cuf.s,  injury  to  teeth 

George  Merkevich,  Chestev,  Mass -  10.00 

Sled  overturned — inj.  arm  and  side 


Orazio  Aliquo,  So.  Barre,  Mass _  10.00 

Struck  by  auto — inj.  arm,  back  and  hip 

William  H.  Muggle,  R.  I,  Southwick,  Mass.  30.00 
Sleigh  accident — sprained  back 
Mrs.  Veola  R.  Wakefield.  Sheffield,  Mass...  130.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  rib  and  leg 

Myrtle  I.  Johnson,  Amherst,  Mass _  80.00 

Struck  by  truck — general  injuries 
Ernest  L.  Wakefield,  Est.,  Sheffield,  Mass.. .1000.00 
Hoad  on  collision — mortuary 

Cora  D.  Lap'ham,  R.  2,  Shoreham.  Vt _  92.86 

Auto  skidded — hemorrhages 

George  L.  Lawrence.  R.  1.  Cuttingsville.  Vt.  *40.00 
Truck  accident — inj.  'uuscles.  cut  knee 
Francis  R.  Downing.  R.  I,  Danville,  Vt...  10.00 

Auto  hit  truck — bruises  and  sprain 
Wyeth  C.  Hutchins,  R.  I.  No.  Hero,  Vt...  130.00 
Auto  collision — compound  frac.  arm 

Mrs.  Octavia  Sargent,  Roxbury,  yt _ *35.00 

Car  overturned — injuries 

Katherine  M.  Casey,  R.  4,  Rockville,  Conn.  80.00 
Auto  accident — cut  ligaments  leg 

Clyde  W.  Plummer,  So.  China,  Me _  4.28 

Auto  overturned — contusions 

Mrs.  Nellie  Stansfield,  Freehold,  N.  J. _  60.00 

Auto  accident — Inj.  shoulder 

Herbert  Ccoke  R.  2,  Washington,  N.  J. _  20.00 

Auto  upset — frac.  clavicle 

Mrs.  Ethel  Finlaw,  R.  I,  Woodstown,  N.  J.  100.00 
Auto  accident— frac.  ribs  and  concussion 
Frederick  Lare,  Box  145,  Clinton,  N.  J...  77.14 
Auto  collision — frac.  ribs,  other  injuries 
Ross  Manfredi,  Ackuman  Ave.,  Milltown, 

N.  J.  _  *15.00 

Auto  collision — inj.  chest 

John  Juhasz,  R.  I,  Englishtown,  N.  J _ 105.71 

Auto  collision — cut  iicad,  frac.  clavicle 

LeRoy  Hoaglin,  Elkland.  Pa _  118.57 

Auto  collision— frac.  radius 

Edward  C.  Campbell,  Ridley  Park,  Pa. _  17.14 

Hit  by  auto — frac.  skull 

Clarence  Workman,  Delmar,  Del _  30.00 

Truck  accident — inj.  back 

Warren  G.  Davis,  Monrovia,  Md _  30.00 

Tnick  accident — gen.  contusions 
Margaret  M.  Riordan,  Libertytown,  Md.__  130.00 
.Auto  accident — frac.  ann,  inj.  eye 


*  Over- age 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT  INS.  CO. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CANT  BEAT 
GASOll  N  E  TRAC10R 

for  power  and  convenience 


►  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  there’s 
only  one  reason  for  buying  any  tractor,  and 
that’s  to  get  work  done.  And  the  more  pow- 
erful  and  flexible  it  is,  the  more  work  it  can 
get  done  every  day. 

The  modern  high  compression  tractor  is 
a  light,  compact  “powerhouse  on  wheels.”  It 
delivers  more  power,  does  more  work,  does 
it  faster,  covers  more  ground  per  gallon 
because  its  engine  is  designed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  high  volatility  and  high 
anti-knock  quality  of  good  regular  gasoline. 


From  every  standpoint  —  power,  conveni¬ 
ence,  flexibility,  efiiciency  — high  compres¬ 
sion  offers  you  the  best  buy  in  farm  power 
today.  Before  you  get  your  next  tractor,  be 
sure  to  get  the  facts  about  gasoline  tractors 
from  neighbors  who  own  them  and  a  dealer 
who  sells  them. 

H  H  H 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
anti-knock  fluids  used  by  oil  companies  to 
improve  gasolines. 


Get  more  horsepower  at  less  cost  through 

HIGH  COMPRESSION  and  good  gasoline! 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY 
OTHER  WEEK 


who  is  rather  timid  and  shy  and  when  told 
the  organization  hoped  to  find  him  an  adop¬ 
tion  home  said,  “I  just  hope  it’s  in  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

American  Agriculturist  believes  that  its 
readers  may  be  interested  in  hearing  the  story 
of  a  family  who  adopted  two  children.  They 
have  a  chicken  farm.  They  took  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  first.  He  is  now  sixteen  years 
old.  Last  August  they  adopted  a  little  nine- 
year-old  girl.  The  foster  mother  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  recently  gave  a  radio  talk  over  Station 
WOR  telling  about  her  experience  which  she 
called,  “Adventuring  in  Adoption.”  For  the 
information  of  readers,  part  of  her  talk  is 
her/e  reproduced  in  dialogue  form.  It  tells  ex¬ 
actly  the  procedure  in  adoption.  It  also  makes 
clear  that  this  family  really  wanted  children, 
rather  than  just  someone  to  help  with  the 
chores.  While  the  twelve-year-old  boy  adopt¬ 
ed  was  a  big  help  to  his  father,  this  was  not 
their  primary  idea  in  adoption.  They  wanted 
the  companionship  of  children.  The  adoption 
agencies  expect  to  send  a  visitor  to  call  on 
prospective  parents  and  to  make  sure  the 
child  is  well-treated  and  growing  up  happily 
with  his  new  parents. 

Here  is  this  mother’s  (Turn  to  Page  23) 


"%/e  %/a^  ^aA4n 


ROM  time  to  time  our  readers  have 
made  inquiries  about  adopting  a 
child  and  have  asked  us  what  aged 
child  is  most  suitable  for  the  farm 
M  family,  and  through  what  agency  or 
"  organization  a  child  can  be  found. 

^  For  this  reason,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  obtained  first-hand  information  on 
how  to  adopt  a  child  from  a  large  New  York 
adoption  agency  and  the  facts  are  herewith 
given,  with  an  instance  of  how  well  one  of 
these  adoptions  worked  out.  The  name  of  the 
adoption  agency  is  the  Child  Placing  and 
Adoption  Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
adoption  agencies  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  finding  homes  for  homeless  children 
since  1898. 

Miss  Sophie  van  S.  Theis,  in  charge  of  the 
adoption  work  of  this  organization,  says  that 
there  are  now  under  its  care  several  boys  and 
girls  from  upstate  New  York  who  want  to 
live  in  the  country  rather  than  the  city.  These 
children  are  all  normal,  healthy  youngsters. 
Among  them  is  a  brother  and  sister,  five  and. 
six  years  old  who  are  lively,  healthy  young¬ 
sters.  One  of  the  children  is  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  who  loves  animals  and  longs  to  be  on 
a  farm.  Another  ten-year-old  boy  is  a  large 
boned,  sturdy  youngster  with  black  hair  and 
twinkling  dark  eyes.  There  is  one  youngster 


r* 


Charles,  ten  years  old,  is  one  of  the  boys  now  under 
the  care'  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
Kast  32nd  Street,  New  York  City,  who  is  waiting  to 
be  adopted. 

(Above  right)  This  little  eight-year-old  girl,  Char¬ 
lotte,  has  one  great  ambition  and  that  is  to  have  a 
mother  and  lather  whom  she  can  call  her  own. 


(Bight)  This  lad  is  now 
adopted  and  living  on  a 
big  farm.  He  is  devoted 
to  his  new  parents  and 
they  to  him. 


(Left)  This  is  a  little 
nine-year  old  girl  who  is 
one  of  two  children  hap¬ 
pily  adopted  in  a  farm 
home. 


—Courtesy  of  Life  Magazine. 


IN  THIC  l«ilF  SEED  TREATMENT  PAYS,  See  Page  8;  PLAY  WRITING  CONTEST  RULES,  Page  2;  KEEP  THE  TRAC- 
-  lOOUfc  tor  running.  Page  6;  BAD  CHECK  ARTIST  JAILED,  Page  27;  VACATION  PLANS,  Turn  to  Page  16. 
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WHY 

WE  TALK  ABOUT  A  SYSTEM 
INSTEAD  OF  A  MACHINE... 


Put  a  hoe  in  a  man’s  hands, 
and  you  have  a  tool  that  will 
do  most  anything — if  you  work  hard 
enough,  and  long  enough. 

That’s  why  they  invented  imple¬ 
ments  to  do  certain  special  johs.  And 
when  they  came  the  farmer  used  the 
best  power  he  had  available — animals. 
They  were  flexible,  even  if  the  tools 
weren’t.  But  they  voere  slow,  and  costly. 

Then  the  tractor  came.  It  was 
powerful.  It  didn’t  tire.  It 
didn’t  eat  when  it  didn’t  work.  But 
using  it  in  front  of  traditional  imple¬ 
ments  was  exactly  like  hitching  a 
separate  engine  out  in  front  of  a  buggy. 

Such  a  contraption  would  work,  all 
right.  It  might  look  like  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  you  had  never  seen  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

An  automobile  is  a  one-unit  machine. 
Power  and  control  and  traction  and 
results  are  all  engineered  into  one  com¬ 
pact,  efficient  device. 

That’s  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  and  all  other  tractors. 
The  Ferguson  System  makes  the  power 
plant  and  the  tool  one  compact,  oper¬ 
ating  unit,  controlled  as  easily,  as 
accurately  as  the  automobile  and  with 
as  little  actual  effort. 

The  Ferguson  System  makes  it 
possible  for  one  model  —  so  light  that 
it  does  not  pack  the  soil  —  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical  for  anybody  to  run,  and  to  do 
all  the  jobs  on  the  farm  your  way  no 
matter  how  tough  the  going. 

Those  are  strong  words.  You’ll  never 
believe  them  if  you  just  look  at  one  of 
these  machines  standing  still.  They  do 
look  too  small  for  man  sized  farming. 

Ah!  But  the  point  is  you  can’t  see 
the  Ferguson  System  do  its  stuff  until 
the  tool  is  in  the  ground. 


If  you  will  let  our  dealer  put  a  plow, 
a  cultivator,  or  a  middlebuster,  into 
your  toughest  field,  you’ll  learn 
something  you  just  \jpuldn’t  have 
believed. 

It  costs  nothing  to  look,  little  to 
buy,  and  you’ll  save  money  from  the 
first  day  you  put  this  machine  to  work. 

The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  distributed  through  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


GETS  Alt  YOUR  WORK  DONE  ON  TIME 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  194i 


A  scene  trom  “I.ET’S  GET  ON  WITH  THE  MAUUYIN’  ”,  by  Robert  E.  Card,  one 
of  the  eight  popular  one-act  plays  which  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  furnishes 
at  low  cost  to  amateur  dramatic  groups.  Granges,  4-H  Clubs,  and  other  community 
groups  all  over  the  Northeast  are  having  fun  producing  this  extremely  amusing  play 
about  a  wedding  that  almost  didn’t  come  off.  About  all  the  scenery  really  necessary 
is  a  quilt  stretched  across  a  corner  of  a  room.  Costumes  can  be  as  simple  as  you  wish. 


PRIZES  for  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 


CAN  YOU  write  a  good  one-act  play 
about  country  or  village  life?  If 
you  can,  or  even  if  you  can’t  but  have 
a  good  idea  for  the  plot  of  such  a  play, 
you  are  invited  to  take  part  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist’s  third  annual  play¬ 
writing  contest,  which  closes  July  1, 
1941. 

This  contest  is  sponsored  jointly  with 
Cornell  University  Theatre,  and  has 
two  aims:  First,  to  encourage  rural 
people  to  write  plays  about  rural  life; 
and,  second,  to  get  a  good  collection  of 
country  life  plays  which  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  at  low  cost,  royalty  free,  to  com¬ 
munity  groups. 

We  are  offering  the  following  cash 
prizes:  320,  first  prize;  310,  second;  35, 
third;  and  31  each  for  the  first  five 
honorable  mentions. 

Rules:  Plays  should  consist  of  one 
act,  requiring  about  30  minutes  to 
play;  stage  setting  should  be  simple 
enough  for  an  amateur  group  to  set 
up.  You  can  draw  on  history  or  folk¬ 
lore  or  present  day  life  for  your  plot, 
and  your  play  may  be  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  or  a  jolly  or  ridiculous  farce, 
but  it  must  have  a  rural  background. 

Plays  should  be  submitted  on  plain 
paper,  about  814  x  11  inch  size;  they 
may  be  either  typewritten  or  handwrit¬ 
ten,  but  must  be  legible.  Mail  flat,  in 
large  envelop,  to  Play  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1941.  J 

If  you  want  help  in  writing  your 
play,  we  suggest  that  you  get  a  copy 
of  a  new  bulletin  published  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  It  is  No.  449,  entitled 
“How  to  Choose  a  Play  and  How  to 
Write  One,”  by  A.  M.  Drummond, 
Robert  E.  Card  and  H.  D.  Albright.  It 
is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Dep’t.  of  Publications,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (There  is  a 
charge  of  5c  for  residents  of  other 
States.) 

A,  A.  Plays  are  Popular 

As  a  result  of  our  1939  and  1940 
play  writing  contests  and  of  the  New 
York  State  Play  Project,  American 
Agriculturist  already  has  eight  one- 
act  comedies  for  sale  to  community 
groups  interested  in  putting  on  a  short, 
amusing  play  about  country  life.  The 
cost  is  low — 20c  a  copy  and  royalty 
free.  All  eight  plays  are  suitable  for 
production  by  amateurs,  and  take  one- 
half  hour  or  less  to  play: 

The  Electric  Fence,  by  M.  F.  Partridge. 
New  York  State  folks  who  attended  the 
Kermis  plays  during  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week  laughed  themselves  hoarse 
over  this  play.  This  uproarious  little  farce 
deserves  to  be  played  by  every  community 
group  in  the  Northeast — Granges,  schools, 
church  societies,  4-H  Clubs,  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  groups,  and  any  others  in¬ 
terested  in  good  entertainment.  It’s  grand 
fun,  particularly  now  that  we  have  add¬ 
ed  a  hen  to  the  cast  of  characters ! 

Let’s  Get  on  with  the  Marryin’,  by  Robert 
Gard.  Another  hilarious  comedy,  and  a 
sure-fire  hit. 


Raisin’  the  Devil,  by  Robert  Gard.  A  very 
amusing  play  about  a  traveling  preacher 
who  tries  to  convert  a  horse  thief  and 
his  daughter. 

Nothing  Doing,  by  Grace  Beers.  In  which 
City  Widower  Seymour  Atkins  finds  he 
can’t  persuade  Mrs.  Parker,  an  attractive 
widow,  to  give  up  her  interesting  farm 
life  and  move  to  the  city. 

Fishin’  Weather,  or  the  Antique  Shoppe, 
by  Samuel  S.  Hale.  A  hilarious  comedy 
and  satire  on  wealthy  city  folks  who  come 
to  the  country  looking  for  antiques. 

Fractions,  by  Floyd  Spicer  Armstrong. 
The  Jones  family  change  their  minds 
about  selling  the  fafim  and  moving  to  the 
city. 

Who  is  Wellington?  b;^  Mrs.  Carrie  Ladd. 
A  new  minister  and  mystery  in  the  par¬ 
sonage. 

A  Day  in  the  Vineyard,  by  E.  Irene  Baker 
and  A.  M.  Drummond.  A  modern  folk 
comedy  which  offers  the  characters  a 
chance  to  do  some  singing.  The  simple 
music  comes  with  the  play. 

To  obtain  copies  of  any  of  these, 
write  to  American  AaricnJturist,  One- 
Act  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„ 
and  enclose  20  cents  (coins  or  checks— 
no  stamps  please)  for  each  play  want¬ 
ed.  Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  at 
the  same  price — 20c  each.  No  royalty 
fee. 

—  .K.  A. — 

Farm  Taxes  Are 

Some  states  have  done  an  effective 
job  of  reducing  their  farm  property 
taxes,  but  Maine  is  not  one  of  them, 
declared  A.  R.  Cans,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Springfield  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  speaking  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week  in  Orono,  Maine,  on  March 
27.  Annual  farm  property  taxes  in 
Maine  now  represent  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  the  value  of  its  farms  than  for 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Cans  cited  data  for  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan  and  Washington,  where 
farm  property  taxes  now  are  60%  low¬ 
er  than  in  1930.  Taxes  in  these  states 
were  equally  as  high  as  in  Maine  ten 
years  ago,  but  compared  to  the  value 
of  farm  land,  they  are  now  only  about 
one-third  as  high. 

Real  estate  taxes  are  no  longer  satis¬ 
factory,  Cans  said,  as  the  chief  source 
of  tax  revenue,  because  a  large  volume 
of  intangible  property  easily  evades 
taxation;  many  citizens  who  Rave  con¬ 
siderable  income  do  not  own  real 
estate;  the  benefits  derived  from  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  are  used  by  everybody;  and 
taxes  levied  on  individual  properties 
often  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  properties. 

Any  new  taxes  which  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed  for  purposes  of  reducing  property 
taxes  should  be  specifically  earmarked 
for  that  purpose.  Past  experience 
shows  the  necessity  for  such  restriC' 
tion.  All  too  frequently,  the  net  result 
of  adding  new  taxes  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  the  total  tax  load,  rather  than 
shift  its  distribution  to  a  more  equitabk 
basis,  regardless  of  the  announced  pun 
pose  of  the  new  tax,  Cans  said. 
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OLEAnmGx 

Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


Following  action  taken  at  the 
National  Grange  session  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  last  November,  a  def¬ 
inite  beginning  has  been  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Taber  Me¬ 
morial  Forest,  which  the  Juvenile 
Grange  units  of  the  country  are  spon¬ 
soring.  Completion  of  the  plan  has  just 
been  perfected  by  Mrs.  Margaret  H. 
Caldwell  of  North  Carolina,  Juvenile 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
whereby  200  acres  are  to  be  set  aside 
in  the  Wayne  National  Forest  in  Ohio 
and  definitely  designated  as  the  Louis 
J.  Taber  Penny-Pine  Forest.  It  will  be 
set  chiefly  to  short-leafed  pine,  with 
black  walnut  predominating  in  the  low¬ 
er  slopes  and  the  bottom  land  set  to 
white  ash. 

Already  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the 
country  have  raised  a  considerable  sum, 
and  inasmuch  as  one  acre  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  only  $4.00,  a  good  start 
on  the  proposed  forest  will  have  been 
made  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  Forest  Service  furnishes  the 
trees  and  plants  them  at  cost,  supervis¬ 
ing  the  layout  and  later  assuming  care 
and  replacement  of  the  young  trees.  It 
is  planned  at  a  later  date  this  year  to 
have  a  formal  dedication  of  the  forest 
tract,  with  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  leadership  in  Grange 
work  that  Mr.  Taber  has  provided  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  term  of  office,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  November,  1923. 

^  tit 

THE  PAST  YEAR  has  been  an  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  one  for  the  Pa¬ 
trons’  Fire  Relief  Association  serving 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Orange,  Ulster 
and  Sullivan  counties  in  New  York,  and 
the  company  starts  its  41st  year  with 
brighter  prospects  than  ever  before. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  successful 
Grange  mutual  insurance  companies  in 
the  Empire* State  and  has  been  partic¬ 
ularly  fortunate  on  fire  losses  for  the 
past  12  months,  which  totaled  only  $977, 
with  the  result  that  premiums  collected 
from  policyholders  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  low.  The  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  John  R.  Cole  of  Carmel;  vice- 
president,  William  H.  Baker  of  Brew¬ 
ster;  secretary-treasurer,  William  H. 
Leadbetter  of  Mohegan. 

*  *  * 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  30,  two  annual 
Church-Grange  services  were  held  in 
Massachusetts.  One  was  at  Lowell, 
when  upwards  of  450  people  were 
brought  together,  including  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Hampshire  Patrons;  the 
other  at  Stoughton,  with  nearly  800  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  service,  coming  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

*  *  * 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  GRANGE 
events  of  the  season  in  Vermont  is 
scheduled  for  the  evening  of  June  30, 
when  Orange  County  Pomona,  meet¬ 
ing  with  Topsham  Grange,  No.  479, 
will  welcome  National  Lecturer  James 
C.  Farmer  as  honor  guest  and  speaker. 
Granges  throughout  that  entire  section 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  give  the  National  Lecturer  a 
rousing  welcome. 

^ 

the  state  GRANGE  and  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  of  New  Hampshire  are  jointly 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  permit  the  State 
Board  of  Welfare  to  establish  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Stamp  Plan  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
Aside  from  the  benefits  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  farmers  of  the  Granite 


State  expect  that  putting  the  Stamp 
Plan  into  general  operation  will  mean 
a  market  for  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  New  Hampshire  farm 
products  annually.  A  tryout  of  the  plan 
already  made  in  Hillsborough  county 
has  worked  so  successfully  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  its  speedy  extension  on  a 
state-wide  basis. 

*  *  * 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  15,  has 
been  set  for  the  annual  state-wide 
Church-Grange  service  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  to  be  held  as  usual  at  Chepachet 
in  the  home  church  of  Rev.  Elden  G. 
Bucklin,  Chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Grange.  For  many  years  this 
event  has  drawn  Patrons  from  every 
corner  of  Rhode  Island  and  always 
overfiows  the  Chepachet  church. 

*  * 

MASSACHUSTETS  GRANGES  are 
voluntarily  raising  substantial 
amounts  as  an  entertainment  fund  for 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  scheduled  for  November 
12-21  at  Worcester.  Session  plans  call 
for  several  extensive  trips  to  historic 
spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 


joining  in  the  entertainment  features 
will  be  the  Granges  of  the  other  states 
in  the  New  England  group. 

*  :Ji 

STATE  MASTER  F.  Ardine  Richard¬ 
son  of  Maine  had  a  close  call  from  a 
fatal  accident  recently  when  he  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  at  a  railroad  cross¬ 
ing  in  his  state. 

^ 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  GRANGE  has 
set  up  some  pretty  ambitious  goals 
for  its  members  to  “shoot  at”  this  year. 
Here  they  are: — Send  3,000  Seventh 
Degree  candidates  to  the  National 
Grange  session  in  November;  make  a 
net  gain  in  state  membership  of  800 
in  subordinate  units  and  4O0  in  Juve¬ 
nile;  organize  eight  new  subordinates 
and  ten  new  Juveniles. 

p 

♦  *  4: 

DEATH  HAS  TAKEN  a  former  Dela¬ 
ware  voting  member  of  the  National 
Grange,  Mrs.  Hervey  Walker,  whose 
husband  is  the  oldest  survi'^ing  past 
master  of  the  Delaware  State  Grange. 
During  the  past  30  days  four  former 
voting  members  of  the  NationsEl  Grange 


SPRING  1C41 

By  Julia  Lounsbery  Wallace. 

Once  more  the  moon  is  looking  down 
On  fear  and  hate  and  pain; 

She  sees  man  kill  his  brother  man 
In  lilac  scented  lane. 

She  slips  along  the  Yangtze 
With  lotus  fiowers  impearled. 

And  sees  man  pour  his  brother’s  blood 
On  Spring’s  embroidered  world. 

Where  once  she  looked  on  lovers’  smiles 
Or  children  in  their  sleep. 

She  finds  but  darkened  hearthstones 
Where  broken  women  weep. 

The  sad  Spring  moon  has  seen  too  much 
Of  fear  and  hate  and  pain 

Where  man  in  God’s  own  keness 
Is  denying  Him  again. 


have  been  taken  by  death,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Harrison  of  California, 
O.  H.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mrs.  Walker  of  Delaware. 


\ 


STATEMENT 

by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Lang 
Chappaqua,  N. Y. 


'"THAT’S  WHY  we  switched  to  Plymouth— to 
get  the  Extra  Room  and  Comfort  of  that  11 7" 
Wheelbase.  And  Plymouth’s  Power  means 
less  need  for  shifting. There  certainly  are  big 
differences  among  today’s  low-priced  cars! 


GREAT  ROOMINESS!  Here’s  the 
widest  rear  seat  of  “All  3”  low- 
priced  cars—  2  inches  wider  than 
either  of  the  “other  2.” 


Chrysler  Corporation's  No.  1  Carl  It’s  lowest-priced  of  "All  3"  low-priced  cars  on  many  models  I 


Take  the  wheel  of  this  big,  smart  1941  Plym¬ 
outh — and  you’ll  know  why  owners  are  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  its  new  riding  ease . .  .its  delightful  room¬ 
iness. .  .its  “powerhouse”  performance ! 

Plymouth  has  the  longest  wheelbase  (117  inches) 
and  the  greatest  power  per  pound  of  car  weight  of 
“All  3”  low-priced  cars! 

You’ll  feel  safer,  too,  with  Plymouth’s  new  Safety 


Rim  Wheels... designed  to  keep  a  flat  tire  from  roll¬ 
ing  off  the  wheel.  Ride  Plymouth,  and  you’ll  buy  it! 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  PLYM¬ 
OUTH  DIVISION  OF  Chrysler  Corporation. 

See  the  low-priced  1941  Plymouth  Commer¬ 
cial  Pick-Up  and  Panel  Delivery  . .  .rugged, 
smart,  economical  to  operate! 

TUNE  IN  MAJOR  BOWES’  AMATEUR  HOUR, 
C.  B.  S  ,  THURSDAYS.  9 TO  10  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 


Happy  Owners  Tell  the  World. 

PLYMOUTH  BUILDS  GREAT  CARS 
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“A  taxpayer  is  a  feller  that  works 
seven  days  a  week  and  most  of  the  nights 
so  his  ‘public  servants’  can  take  Sundays, 
Saturday  afternoons  and  holidays  off,  , 
and  not  have  to  hump  themselves  too 
much  the  rest  of  the  time,”  —  Foxtail 
Johnson  in  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Are  Churches  Meeting  Their 
Responsibilities? 

CCASIONALLY  I  hear  somebody  criticize 
young  people  because  so  many  of  them 
don’t  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  religion. 

Under  the  surface,  young  people  are  as  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  religion  as  they  ever  were. 
Full  of  ideals,  a  boy  or  girl  is  just  naturally  grop¬ 
ing  for  spiritual  light.  If  some  of  them  are  seem¬ 
ingly  indifferent  to  religion,  it  is  our  fault  and 
not  theirs — ours  because  we  have  not  made  re¬ 
ligion  real  enough.  Just  a  few  days  ago  a  young 
minister  said  to  me: 

“Young  people  of  today  are  not  interested  so 
much  in  what  an  ancient  race  thought,  or  how  they 
lived,  as  they  are  in  spiritual  help  on  the  problems 
of  living  today. 

“Too  much  theology  and  too  much  church  doc¬ 
trine  is  preached,”  continued  my  young  minister 
friend,  “with  little  help  on  how  to  make  religion  a 
real  help  in  the  problems  of  everyday  living.” 

Our  great  problem,'  the  church’s  great  prob¬ 
lem,  irrespective  of  denomination,  is  to  make 
religion  real,  practical,  and  liveable.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  idea  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  is 
fine.  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  one  day  of  the 
week;  it  is  for  every  day.  Rural  Life  Sunday 
emphasizes  the  meaning  of  Christianity  and 
everyday  living  in  rural  life.  It  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  problems  of  life,  even  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ones,  into  the  church,  or  to  bring  the 
church  out  to  meet  the  problems. 

'I 

Good  March  Milk  Price  But — 

AIRYMEN  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
will  receive  $1.95  per  hundredweight  for 
March  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  at  the 
200  mile  zone.  It  is  announced  that  that  is  the 
highest  March  price  in  ten  years. 

But  costs  of  production  are  up  too.  Already 
the  government  has  set  up  machinery  to  peg 
prices  of  basic  commodities,  and  it  probably 
won’t  be  long  before  the  politicians  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups  bring  pressure  to  keep  prices  of 
farm  products,  including  milk,  down.  Farmers 
will  have  to  keep  together  and  fight  to  prevent 
pegging  of  milk  prices. 

Eastern  Feeders  Out  on  a  Limh 

Dairymen  and  poultry  feeders  of  the 
Northeast  face  a  big  problem  in  the  very 
real  danger  of  shortage  of  feed  stuffs  in  the 
event  of  a  breakdown  of  transportation  facilities 
Ed  Babcock  has  been  calling  attention  to  this 
situation  in  his  page  in  American  Agriculturist 
for  over  a  year.  Ap  ever  normal  granary  located 
only  in  the  Central  West  is  not  ever  normal. 

There  are  a  number  of  communities  where 
there  are  only  five  days’  feed  supplies  in  stock. 
What  would  happen  to  your  high-producing 
hens  and  cows  if  there  was  even  a  temporary 
shortage  of  cars  so  that  feed  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  West  to  East? 

That  shortage  is  already  here.  Transportation 


facilities  are  now  being  used  beyond  capacity 
by  the  defense  program. 

Farmers,  their  cooperative  organizations  and 
dealers  should  give  immediate  consideration  to 
a  program  that  will  move  large  supplies  of  feed 
stuffs  into  the  Northeast  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  they  should  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  government  in  working  out  such  a 
program.  Better  call  a  meeting  now,  talk  this 
problem  over  together  and  with  your  coopera¬ 
tive  representative  or  your  local  dealer. 

Caution 

DON’T  let  war  hysteria  or  over-enthusiasm 
run  away  with  your  good  judgment  at  this 
planting  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wood  that 
justifies  any  farmer  in  any  large  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction.  We  hope  and  expect  prices  for  farm 
products  will  be  somewhat  higher.  But  so  will 
costs  of  production. 

Extra  labor  to  take  care  of  and  to  harvest  the 
crop  may  be  impossible  to  obtain.  Already  the 
government  has  set  up  a  Board  to  keep  prices 
of  basic  commodities  from  increasing  rapidly. 
Farmers  are  producers  of  basic  commodities. 

Last  Chance 

WHEN  planting  time  is  over,  your  chance 
is  gone  for  a  whole  year.  It’s  too  bad  that 
so  much  has  to  be  crowded  into  such  a  short 
time,  for  what  you  do  in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  determine  to  a  large  extent  your  success 
and  happiness  not  only  for  this  year  but  to  some 
extent  for  years  to  come. 

Because  this  planting  time  is  so  important, 
here  are  a  few  last  minute  reminders  which  may 
save  you  dollars: 

/.  Pasture  Improvement, 

Experience  of  recent  years  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  other  one  way  by  which  a  dairyman 
can  make  or  save  so  much  money  as  he  can  by 
improving  his  pastures.  Before  it  is  too  late,  try 
some  improving,  if  it  is  no  more  than  one  acre 
fenced  off.  Write  American  Agriculturist  or  con¬ 
sult  your  county  agent. 


ll.  A  Bigger  and  Better  Garden. 

This  is  the  best  home  defense, %and  the  best 
bet  for  improving  the  family  living.  Try  a  few 


SPRIA  G  IS  HERE! 

Little  3Irs.  House  Wren  goes  house-hunting,  and  it  is 
evident  that  she  is  thinking  of  “wrenting”  this  place 
on  Fence  Post  Avenue. 

The  life  of  a  wren  is  very  short,  as  they  live  only 
two  or  three  years  in  comparison  with  many  other  birds 
that  live,  if  they  escape  the  many  dangers  that  threaten 
their  little  lives,  twenty  or  more  years! 


new  vegetables.  Berries  of  all  kinds  for  home 
use  will  grow  on  almost  all  farms  of  the  North¬ 
east.  This  is  the  time  to  start  them. 

III.  Last  Minute  Crop  Check  lip. 

Insure  your  seed,  lime  and  fertilizer  supplies. 
Treat  seed  of  small  grains  and  have  your  ma¬ 
terial  ready  for  treating  potato  seed.  Make  ger¬ 
mination  tests  of  corn  and  garden  seeds. 

IV.  Last  Minute  Machine  Check  lip. 

How  are  the  supplies  for  your  farm  shop? 
Better  stock  up  or  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
what  you  need  later  because  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

V.  Brighten  Up  the  Farmstead. 

Pick  up  and  burn  trash  around  the  place.  Roll 
the  lawn  and  plant  a  tree. 

Every  year,  after  it  is  too  late,  you  see  a  place 
where  you  wish  there  was  a  nice  tree  growing, 
or  where  some  beautiful  shrubs  or  perennial 
flowers  that  require  little  time  or  care  would 
fill  in  and  add  to  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  homestead. 

After  all,  we  don’t  live  by  bread  alone. 

Eight  Hour  Day  for  Farmers? 

WHAT  would  happen  if  agriculture  was 
organized  well  enough  so  it  could  be  put 
on  an  eight-hour  day?  Think  well  about  the 
idea  for  a  moment  before  you  throw  it  out  of 
the  window. 

How  can  farmers  continue  to  compete  on  a 
ten  to  fifteen  hour  day  when  all  other  industry 
is  on  an  eight-hour  day,  with  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  off?  We  have  too  many  farmers  now, 
and  too  much  surplus.  But  wouldn’t  there  be  a 
chance  for  every  farmer  if  they  all  worked  one 
eight-hour  day,  instead  of  two,  out  of  each 
twenty-four  hours? 

Eastman’s  Puzzle  . 

F.  N.  Rodan,  Leesburg,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
“Here  is  a  little  example  in  arithmetic  we  boys 
used  to  puzzle  over  around  the  grocery  store 
stove  years  ago; 

“If  a  hen  and  a  half  laid  an  egg  and  a  half 
in  a  day  and  a  half,  how  many  eggs  would  six 
hens  lay  in  seven  days?” 

After  you  think  you  have  the  answer,  turn 
to  page  15  and  see  how  smart  you  aren’t. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  J.  T.  HARAHAN,  one  time  Presidenf 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  sitting 
in  his  office  one  day,  when  a  burly  Irishman  en¬ 
tered. 

“Me  name’s  Casey,”  he  said.  “Oi  want  a  pass 
to  St.  Louis.  Oi  worruk  in  th’  yards.” 

“That  is  no  way  to  ask  for  a  pass,”  said  Mr 
Harahan.  “You  should  introduce  yourself 
ly.  Come  back  in  an  hour  and  try  it  over  again. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  back  came  the  Irish¬ 
man.  Doffing  his  hat,  he  inquired: 

“Are  yez  Mr.  Harahan?” 

“I  am.” 

“Me  name  is  Patrick  Casey.  Oi’ve  been  work- 
in’  out  in  the  yards.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  .Casey,  What  can  1 
do  for  you?” 

“Yez  can  go  to  hell.  Oi’ve  got  a  job  an’  a  pass 
on  the  Wabash.” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


Wbo  Took  the  School  Teacher  Home, 
as  told  in  the  last  chapter  of  Growing  Up 
in  Horse  and  Buggy  Days?  Who  remi¬ 
nisces  about  berry  picking  in  this  issue? 
It’s  either  Carl  or  Ed  but  they’re  not  tell¬ 
ing  which  chapters  they  write.  That’s  up 
to  you  to  guess. 

Don’t  forget  that  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  is  offering  $25.00  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  stories  sent  in  by  sub¬ 
scribers  on  stories  of  Horse  and  Buggy 
Days.  You  can  either  send  your  story  now 
or  wait  until  Ed  and  Carl  finish  their 
story. 

Some  of  the  stories  sent  in  by  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  being  dramatized  for  Central  New 
York  subscribers  over  radio  station 
WHCU.  Listen  in  each  day  except  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  at  1:15  P.  M. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Berry  Patch  Adventures 

[OME  PEOPLE  like  to  hunt,  others 
to  fish,  but  as  for  me.  Partner, 
I’ll  go  berrying.  What  a  big  part 
wild  berries  have  played  in  Am¬ 
erican  life.  In  the  time  of  the  Indian 
wars  I  wonder  how  many  children  and 
women  picking  berries  in  the  nearby 
forests  were  captured  or  killed  by  the 
savages.  What  a  wonderful  addition 
those  dried,  and  later  canned,  berries 
must  have  been  to  the  meagre  winter 
diet  of  the  settlers! 

My  mother’s  childhood  went  back  al¬ 
most  to  pioneer  days,  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  country  in  which  she 
grew  up  was  comparatively  new.  When 
her  father  and  older  brother  went  to 
war,  there  was  thrown  upon  her  moth¬ 
er,  as  upon  thousands  of  other  women 
of  both  North  and  South,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  carrying  on  and  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  children  while  the  men 
were  gone.  Wild  berries  were  an  im¬ 
portant  item  both  in  the  diet  and  to 
bring  in  some  cash  to  help  buy  a  few 
necessary  groceries. 

One  early  fall  day  back  in  those 
dark  and  gloomy  Civil  War  times. 
Mother,  then  a  little  girl,  perhaps  ten, 
with  two  or  three  of  her  young  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  went  down  across  the 
pasture  lot,  over  a  brook,  and  up  into  a 
“slashing”  to  pick  blackberries  which 
they  planned  to  sell.  It  was  a  bright 
fall  morning  and  the  woods  seemed  to 
be  alive  with  the  singing  of  birds  and 
the  hum  of  insects.  Best  of  all,  there 
were  plenty  of  berries,  and  the  children 
soon  made  a  good  start  toward  filling 
their  pails.  Suddenly,  one  of  them 
said: 

“Hark!  Do  you  hear  that?” 

As  they  all  paused  to  listen,  their 
hearts  beat  faster,  and  it  seemed  that 
all  nature  had  paused  too.  The  birds 
had  stopped  singing  and  the  woods 
around  them  were  ominously  silent. 
Then  there  came  again  that  weird,  ter¬ 
rifying  sound,  like  a  chi’d  screaming 
a  long  way  off.  And  yet  they  knew 
that  it  wasn’t  a  child.  Wide-eyed  with 
fright,  the  children  huddled  together, 
while  the  older  brother  climbed  upon 
a  stump  to  look  out  over  the  bushes. 
While  he  stood  there,  straining  to  see, 
the  cry  or  scream  came  again,  this  time 
nearer.  Jumping  down  hastily,  he 
grabbed  the  youngest  sister  by  the 
band  and  they  all  started  on  a  trot  out 
of  the  slashing  into  the  open  pasture 
toward  home. 

As  they  ran,  they  heard  the  scream 
3-gain,  this  time  so  close  that  it  al- 
hiost  paralyzed  them  with  fright,  and 
the  two  younger  children  began  to  cry 


with  terror  and  to  slow  up.  The  two 
oldest.  Mother  and  her  brother,  drop¬ 
ped  their  pails  of  berries,  and  grabbing 
hold  of  the  younger  children,  hustled 
them  along  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 

When  finally  out  of  the  slashing  and 
into  the  open  pasture,  they  paused  a 
moment  to  catch  their  breath  and  to 
still  the  pounding  of  their  hearts. 
Looking  back  fearfully  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  not  far  from  them,  they  saw 
coming  a  long,  tawny,  cat-like  creature, 
bigger  than  any  dog  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  two  older  ones,  running  and 
almost  dragging  the  smaller  children, 
finally  burst  into  their  home,  so 
breathless  that  at  first  they  couldn’t 
talk.  When  grandmother  finally  got 
out  of  them  what  was  the  matter,  she 
pooh-poohed  the  idea: 

“Nonsense,”  she  said.  “Probably  all 
you  saw  was  Harris’  big  Newfound¬ 
land  dog,  or  maybe  a  stray  heifer.” 

Nevertheless,  Grandmother  was  more 
than  half  convinced  that  something 


pail  with  those  big  blackberries  so 
quickly  that  he’d  get  back  to  the  house 
before  dark.  Those  stories  always 
sounded  almost  like  mining  gold  to  me, 
and  to  this  day  when  I  get  into  even 
a  small  patch  of  big  wild  berries,  it 
gives  me  an  indescribable  feeling  that 
I  know  a  miner  must  have  had  when 
he  panned  a  nugget  out  of  a  California 
stream.  My  greatest  achievement  as 
a  youngster  was  to  go  home  with  a  pail 
full  of  berries — strawberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  or  blackberries — and  be  able 
to  brag  to  Mother  that  “the  pail  was 
heaping  full  when  I  started,  even 
though  it’s  settled  some  since.”  I’ll  bet 
you  have  done  the  same  thing.  Partner. 

Do  you  cld-timers  remember  how 
hard  times  were  back  in  the  nineties? 
Every  cent  counted  with  our  family,  and 
blackberries  helped  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Dad  and  I  both  liked 
to  pick  berries,  so  we  would  get  up 
early  on  a  cool,  dewy  morning  in  late 
August,  tramp  together  to  the  top  of  a 
long  ridge  of  hills,  and  travel  along 
that  ridge  for  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
one  big  berry  slashing  left  in  that 
country.  Each  of  us  had  a  milk  pail 
and  a  small  pail  holding  a  quart  or 
so.  This  smaller  pail  we  hitched  with 
a  string  around  the  neck  so  that  we 
could  use  both  hands  in  picking.  And 
then  began  a  grand  contest  to  see  who 
could  fill  his  pail  first. 

You  who  have  had  experience  as  a 
fisherman,  a  hunter,  or  a  berry  picker, 
know  what  I  mean  when  I  talk  of  the 


was  wrong,  so  she  didn’t  urge  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  return  to  their  berrying,  nor 
did  she  go  after  the  pails  herself.  She 
did  keep  a  careful  watch,  scanning  the 
pasture  lot  down  by  the  woods,  but  saw 
nothing.  Next  day  a  neighbor  came 
by: 

“Heard  the  news?” 

“No,”  said  grandmother,  “what 
news  ?” 

“Why,  a  panther  escaped  from  the 
circus  the  other  day  and  has  been  run¬ 
ning  loose  around  this  neighborhood. 
Just  this  morning  the  circus  people  re¬ 
captured  him.” 

Years  later,  when  Mother  grew  up 
and  married  Father  after  he  returned 
from  the  War,  they  went  to  live  on 
another  lonesome  hill  farm,  a  part  of 
which  was  still  covered  with  the  virgin 
forest.  After  they  had  (Jeared  some 
of  those  forests  and  burned  the  brush, 
there  would  spring  up  great  blackberry 
bushes,  higher  than  a  man’s  head,  on 
which  grew  berries  by  the  bushel,  bigger 
and  sweeter  than  any  cultivated  ones 
you  ever  saw.  I  used  to  hear  Mother  tell 
how  Father  would  eat  an  early  supper, 
grab  a  milk  pail,  go  up  in  one  of  those 
great  berry  slashings  and  fill  his  milk 


supreme  content,  the  glimpse  of  real 
happiness,  that  comes  to  an  outdoors 
man  or  boy  sometimes  when  he  is 
absolutely  alone  with  Nature.  And 
there  is  no  place  where  you  can  be  so 
much  alone  as  in  a  big  berry  slashing. 

I  can  still  remember  hearing  the  crows 
down  in  the  nearby  woods  at  the  foot 
of  the  slashing  talking  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  getting  ready  per¬ 
haps  for  the  fall  elections.  I  can  hear 
the  catbird  who  perched  on  a  nearby 
limb  to  remind  me  frequently  in  a 
querulous  voice  that  I  was  a  “thief,” 
“thief,”  “thief.”  Even  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes  buzzing  around,  mildly  an¬ 
noying,  were  all  a  part  of  the  picture. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  thrill  one  got 
when  he  happened  on  to  a  fine  patch 
of  berries,  where  in  a  short  time  you 
could  fill  your  big  pail,  wondering  all 
the  time  where  Dad  was  in  the  slash¬ 
ing,  and  kind  of  meanly  hoping  that  he 
wasn’t  finding  quite  so  many  berries 
as  you  were,  so  you  could  beat  him. 

If  we  had  good  luck,  our  pails  soon 
would  be  filled,  and  we’d  come  out  of 
the  slashing  hot,  tired,  and  hungry, 
ready  for  the  long  trip  home.  Near 
that  berry  patch  was  a  little  clump  of 
maples,  and  in  the  clump  was  a  spring 


where  water  almost  ice  cold  bubbled  up 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Al¬ 
most  consumed  with  thirst,  we  would 
throw  ourselves  flat  on  our  bellies  and 
drink  and  drink  and  drink  of  that  pure 
spring  water.  Looking  back,  it  seems 
that  there  is  nothing  I  have  ever  done 
since  that  brought  more  fundamental 
satisfaction  than  drinking  that  pure 
spring  water  when  I  was  so  thirsty. 

Home  again,  I  would  eat  a  hasty 
lunch,  then  load  Dad’s  pails  and  mine 
into  the  back  of  the  buggy  and  drive 
to  the  village  and  peddle  these  black¬ 
berries  in  the  afternoon,  finally  trading 
the  cash  for  them  at  the  grocery  store 
for  the  things  the  family  needed  to  eat. 
Hard  life,  you  say!  Yes,  but  not  too 
hard.  Not  so  hard  but  that  I  wish 
every  American  boy  or  girl  could  have 
at  least  a  somewhat  similar  experi¬ 
ence. 

But  one  didn’t  have  to  wait  for  black¬ 
berries  to  go  berrying.  There  were  al¬ 
ways  the  wild  strawberries.  Now, 
every  countryman  knows  that  straw¬ 
berries  will  not  grow  on  new  sod,  but 
only  where  the  land  has  not  been 
plowed  for  many  years.  He  knows, 
too,  that  no  cultivated  berry  that  ever 
grew  equals  the  flavor  of  the  wild 
strawberry.  Boy  and  man,  I  have  seen 
some  good  things  to  eat,  but  I  ask 
you  if  there  is  anything  in  this  wide, 
wide  world  that  equals  an  old-fashioned 
strawberry  shortcake  just  like  Mother 
used  to  make,  with  wild  strawberries 
between  the  layers  and  plenty  of  juice 
and  crushed  berries  dripping  over  the 
top?  Take  about  a  quarter  of  one  of 
those  big  shortcakes,  put  on  plenty 
of  cream,  and  boy,  you  have  something 
you  can  go  to  town  on!  It  makes  me 
hungry  even  to  think  about  it.  Any 
of  these  restaurant  cooks  or  chefs  who 
think  they  have  a  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  by  making  it  out  of  cake  ought 
to  be  taken  out  and  shot  at  dawn! 

One  time  when  I  was  about  12  years 
old  or  thereabouts,  I  took  a  big  milk 
pail  and  travelled  up  an  old  abandoned 
road  to  a  field  on  top  of  the  hill  to  look 
for  wild  strawberries.  Finally  I  found 
them,  great  big,  dead-ripe  ones,  three 
or  four  on  a  stem.  And  as  I  picked 
through  one  little  patch,  I’d  look  up 
to  see  red  berries  gleaming  through 
the  grass  in  other  patches  farther  on. 

I  had  found  a  regular  berry  gold  mine. 

As  I  worked  to  fill  my  pail  in  the 
pleasant  June  sunshine,  with  the  birds 
carolling  all  around  me,  I  wondered 
what  pleasanter  prospect  could  there 
be  in  the  whole  wide  world!  Beyond 
me  a  little  ways  was  an  old  farmer 
friend,  plowing  the  field  for  buckwheat. 
How  I  hated  to  see  him  turn  those 
strawberries  underground.  What  a  ter¬ 
rible  waste!  But  it  was  fun  to  hear  him 
talk  to  his  horses.  Old  John  never 
actually  swore,  but  he  had  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
heard  before  or  since.  Like  many  of 
the  sidehills  of  the  hill  tops  of  old  New 
York,  the  soil  there  was  thin  and  the 
rocks  plentiful,  and  when  Old  John's 
plow  point  struck  one  of  those  rocks 
I  always  paused  in  my  berry  picking 
to  listen  to  his  expostulations :  “Ginger 
to  Grindstones!  Jumping  Jehosephat! 
Gosh  Almighty!  Can’t  you  keep  into 
that  furrow?”  I  give  up.  I  can’t  put 
it  on  paper.  The  words  were  fairly 
mild,  but  when  John  used  them  they 
just  singed  your  hair. 

How  strange  life  is.  Old  John  was 
probably  50  years  old  at  that  time,  and 
he  had  never  accomplished  anything 
except  to  run  a  hill  farm  badly,  starve 
along,  and  quarrel  with  his  wife.  No 
one  had  ever  suspected  him  of  having 
any  initiative  or  capacity  to  take  his 
life  in  his  own  hands.  But  neverthe¬ 
less  John  was  an  adventurer.  One  day, 
life  and  his  nagging  wife  apparently 
just  became  too  much  for  him.  He 
disappeared,  and  was  never  again  seen 
in  that  neighborhood.  After  years  had 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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OIL  CONSUMPTION  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  yardstick  in  measuring 
most  of  your  tractor  costs.  And  it 
takes  few  crankcase  check-ups  to 
prove  the  many  economies  of  150- 
Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil 

You  soon  learn  that  here  is  an 
oil  that  far  outlasts  60-  and  75-hour 
oils  in  distillate-burning  tractors 
.  .  an  oil  that  actually  gives  150 
hours  of  positive  protection  in 
modern  gasoline-driven  tractors 
before  draining  is  required. 


money,  too!  A  single  5-gallon  pail  is  all 
you  need  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  here  is  “a  better  tractor  oil  by 
the  clock”. 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

Saves  Fuel  .  .  .  Reduces  power  "blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution  .  .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

Saves  Oil  ...  In  many  cases  doubles  operat¬ 
ing  hours  between  oil  refills. 

Saves  Losses  .  . .  Ends  time  and  money  losses 
from  needless  breakdowns. 

Saves  Repairs  -  -  Greater  resistance  to  heat 
and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

1^  Saves  Tractors  ...  By  reducing  wear,  as¬ 
sures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


Far  more  important,  you  learn 
that  the  long  life  of  this  pure  100% 
Pennsylvania  oil  is  the  natural 
result  of  its  finer  piston  seal  ...  its 
extreme  resistance  to  heat  ...  its 
freedom  from  sludging  and  oxida¬ 
tion  ...  All  major  factors  in  cut¬ 
ting  fuel  bills  and  overhaul  costs. 

i  50-Hour  Veedol  quickly  wins  the 
complete  confidence  of  those  tractor 
owners  who  buy  oil  not  on  gallon-price 
but  on  acre-costs.  It  will  save  you 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every  make 
oj  truck  and  passenger  car!  These  Veedol 
Oils  are  made  100%  from  Bradford- 
Pennsylvania  crude.  Veedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  all  modern  conditions. 
A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
"A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock” 


This  diajfrain  shows  a  cross  section  of  one  of  the  cylinders  of  your  tractor.  At  top 
left  is  the  business  end  of  a  spark  plug,  in  the  center  at  the  top,  one  of  the  valves 
and  lower  center,  the  top  of  a  piston.  Arrows  are  pointing  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
water  jacket,  badly  encrusted  w’ith  scale.  Read  the  story  on  this  page  to  see  how 
the  accumulation  of  scale  may  be  avoided. 


Keep  the  Tractor  Running 

1.  The  Cooling  System 


To  INSURE  trouble-free,  uninter¬ 
rupted  service,  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  as  practiced  by  modem  trans¬ 
portation  companies  can  be  applied  to 
the  farm  tractor.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  little  care  of  the  tractor  at  the 
right  time  may  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Dependable  service  is  vital  in  mod¬ 
ern  transportation,  and  air  lines,  rail¬ 
roads,  highway  bus  and  truck  com¬ 
panies  have  found  that  it  pays  to  take 
care  of  equipment.  Dependable  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  tractor  is  even  more 
important,  for  crops  must  go  in  on 
time  and  work  schedules  must  be  met. 

This  series  of  articles  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  how  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  can  be  applied  to  the  tractor, 
supplementing  the  routine  service  re¬ 
quirements.  Obviously  fuel  must  be 
kept  in  the  tank,  the  crankcase  oil  level 
maintained,  and  the  radiator  filled  with 
water.  At  regular  intervals  the  crank¬ 
case,  gear  boxes,  and  lubrication  fit¬ 
tings  require  servicing,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  tractor  manufacturer  in  the 
service  manual. 

The  precautions  comprising  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  are  few  and  simple. 
They  are,  in  brief:  keep  the  fuel  and 
lubricants  clean  during  storage  on  the 
farm;  keep  the  air  cleaner  and  breath¬ 
er  line  cap  clean;  keep  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  clean;  keep  the  ignition  in  good 
working  condition  and  the  valves  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted.  Preventive  maintenance 
does  not  take  much  time,  but  it  will 
pay  good  dividends  in  more  trouble-free 
operation. 

The  warm  summer  months  are 
ahead,  the  time  when  any  tendency  of 
the  tractor  to  overheat  is  most  annoy¬ 
ing.  The  usual  cause  of  overheating  is 
foreign  matter.  This  matter  builds  up 
inside  and  outside  of  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  and  blocks  passage  of  heat  from 
the  combustion  chamber  to  the  cooling 
water  and  from  the  cooling  water  to 
the  air. 

The  material  that  collects  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cooling  system  is  mostly 
scale,  formed  by  salts  present  in  water 
dropping  out  when  the  water  becomes 
hot.  Rainwater  used  regularly  will 
avoid  the  formation  of  scale,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  none  of  the  salts.  If  regular  use 
of  rainwater  is  not  possible  the  radia¬ 
tor  should  be  filled  with  clean  well 
water,  and  flushed  periodically  with  a 
commercial  radiator  compound  to  re¬ 


move  any  scale  that  may  have  formed. 

The  outside  of  the  radiator  may  be¬ 
come  clogged  with  cornstalks,  leaves, 
or  dirt.  This  foreign  matter  should  be 
removed  as  it  collects,  for  it  restricts 
the  flow  of  air  over  the  radiator  core 
and  can  thus  cause  overheating. 

Overheating  may  be  caused  also  by 
fuel  that  knocks,  by  a  lean  carburetor 
setting,  or  by  a  loose  fan  belt.  It  is 
easy  to  determine  if  the  fuel  is  at  fault, 
for  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  fuel,  an  en¬ 
gine  will  knock  for  some  time  before 
it  begins  to  overheat.  Some  tractor 
owners  believe  it  is  economical  to  set 


When  you  allow  corn  stalks,  leaves,  chalf 
or  dirt  to  collect  on  the  front  of  the  radi¬ 
ator,  your  tractor  will  “heat  up.” 


the  carburetor  for  an  excessively  lean 
mixture.  This  is  not  'economical  for  it 
actually  increases  fuel  consumption, 
causes  excessive  power  loss,  and  ove^ 
heating.  The  fan  belt  should  be  in¬ 
spected  frequently  to  make  sure  it  is 
tight. 

Preventive  maintenance  for  the  cool¬ 
ing  system  calls  for: 

Keeping  the  system  clean,  inside  and 
out. 

Using  the  right  fuel  to  avoid  knock¬ 
ing. 

Keeping  the  fah  belt  tight. 

Using  the  right  carburetor  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Editor’s  Note: — In  an  early  issue  we 
discuss  cleanliness  as  applied  to  fuel  a®* 
lubricants. 
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When  (lain  Onten^upti 

Spraying  for  scab 

This  is  the  concluding  installment  of  the  article  hy  O.  C.  Boyd  on 
CONTROL  OF  APPLE  SCAB  which  was  started  in  our  last  issue. 


There  are  2  places  in  the  early  sea¬ 
son  spray  program  where  it  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  sprays 
of  lime-sulfur  might  be  justified  in  the 
control  of  apple  scab.  One  is  when  fin¬ 
ishing  a  pre-blossom  spray,  more  like¬ 
ly  the  pink  spray,  that  is  interrupted 
by  a  rainy  period  of  sufficient  dura¬ 
tion  to  favor  primary  infection.  We 
know  at  that  time  of  year  the  infec¬ 
tion,  although  seemingly  rather  well 
under  way,  may  be  headed  off  or  nulli¬ 
fied  by  an  application  of  lime-sulfur 
provided  it  goes  on  within  about  70 
hours  of  the  beginning  of  the  rain.  The 
second  place  is  in  the  petal-fall  spray, 
either  for  the  same  purpose  just  cited 
or  for  burning  out  new  scab  spots  on 
the  foliage  that  appeared  during  bloom. 

Yet,  it  is  at  those  two  stages  of  tree 
development  that  both  the  leaves  and 
fruits  are  extremely  subject  to  spray 
injury,  either  from  the  lime-sulfur  solu¬ 
tion  or  from  water-soluble  arsenate  re¬ 


sulting  from  the  lead  arsenate  added 
to  the  tank.  Might  it  not  be  preferable 
to  finish  either  of  those  interrupted  ap¬ 
plications  with  a  wettable  sulfur,  and 
then  if  scab  spots  do  appear  later  on, 
burn  them  out  with  liquid  lime-sulfur 
2-100  or  dry  lime-sulfur  8-100,  say  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  cover 
sprays  after  the  foliage  is  older  and 
well  developed  ?  It  is  our  experience 
that  a  wettable  sulfur  if  applied  with¬ 
in  25  to  30  hours  of  the  beginning  of 
the  infection  rain,  or  a  sulfur  dust  put 
on  during  the  latter  part  of  a  wet  per¬ 
iod  of  like  duration,  will  in  practically 
all  instances  nullify  whatever  scab  in¬ 
fections  started  during  the  rain,  in  the 
same  manner  that  lime-sulfur  will  do  it 
within  70  hours  after  the  start  of  the 
rain.  Even  though  scab  spots  should 
appear  on  the  foliage  or  fruit  during 
the  blossom  period,  the  calyx,  first 
cover  and  second  cover  sprays  ordi¬ 
narily  are  spaced  at  such  intervals  as 
to  insure  protection  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  foliage  and  fruits  against  possible 
secondary  spread  of  scab  from  those 


new  scab  lesions,  as  well  as  protection 
from  further  primary  infections,  up  to 
several  days  after  the  second  cover 
application. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  known  regard¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  lime-sulfur  sprays  in 
russeting  the  fruits  and  in  burning  the 
leaves,  the  grower  it  seems  is  justified 
in  going  just  as  far  as  possible  in  con¬ 
trolling  scab  with  a  purely  protective 
program  of  the  mild  forms  of  sulfur, 
and  in  resorting  to  lime-sulfur  only 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
check  an  infection. 

Injury  From  Arsenic 

All  types  of  spray  injury  to  apples 
are  not  caused  by  lime-sulfur.  Spraying 
tests  at  the  College  and  observations 
in  commercial  orchards  indicate  that 
most  of  these  represent  arsenical  in¬ 
jury.  The  most  common  fo^m  of  early 
season  arsenical  injury  to  the  foliage 
is  manifested  as  yellowing  and  prema¬ 
ture  dropping  from  mid-season  on  of 
some  of  the  spur  leaves  as  well  as  the 
older  leaves  on  the  vegetative  shoots. 
Later  season  arsenical  injuries  are 
more  likely  to  appear  as  brown,  scorch¬ 
ed  margins  of  all  leaves  and  as  brown, 
dead  bands  around  scab  spots  and 
other  leaf  injuries. 

Most  workers  believe  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sulfur  in  the  combined  wettable 
sulfur  plus  lead  arsenate  spray  mix¬ 
ture  tends  to  increase  arsenical  injury. 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Codling  Ride 

By  MALCOLM  HITCHINGS, 

(With  apologies  to  Sheridan  and 
Author  T.  B.  Read) 

Up  from  our  beds  at  break  of  day 
We  gulped  our  breakfast,  ready  to  spray, 
’Cause  the  Service  man  the  night  before 
Warned  “First  cover  spray,’’  and  tore 
Up  the  road  his  Ford  all  aroar. 

While  we  checked  the  sprayer  all  the  way. 
Said  he:  “First  brood  hatches  six  days 
from  today!’’ 

We  filled  the  sprayer,  and  had  begun 
Before  the  horizon  showed  much  of  the 
sun. 

Tank  after  tank,  dry  mix  and  lead. 

Went  out  six  guns  as  along  we  sped. 

Spys,  Mackintosh,  Romes,  Richared, 

Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy  all  got  their 
spray. 

The  first  brood  hatches  five  days  from 
today ! 

So  we  continued,  three  pounds  and  four — 
For  corners  and  edges,  five  pounds  and 
more 

Of  deadly  poison  we  put  in  the  potion, 
Enough  to  put  any  bug  out  of  motion. 

The  worms,  no  doubt,  will  think  “This 
is  some  lotion.’’ 

Meanwhile  from  work  w'e  must  not  stray, 
The  first  brood  hatches  fou^  days  from 
today ! 

Our  hands  'were  all  blistered,  our  wrists 
all  numb 

From  dragging  and  waving  the  hoses 
and  gun. 

We  coated  the  foliage,  fruit  and  trunk. 
Perhaps  it’s  important,  maybe  it’s  bunk. 
We  must  get  the  worms  or  we’ll  sure 
be  sunk. 

Fifteen  gallons  per  tree  per  spray 
And  the  first  brood  hatches  three  days 
from  today ! 

Our  faces  get  coated,  our  hats  fire  a  sight 
And  our.  clothes,  says  the  missus,  sure 
are  a  fright. 

If  the  worms  survive  this  coordination 
Of  man,  machine,  and  spray  combination. 
Their  lives  must  be  charmed  without 
reservation. 

Still  we  can’t  pause  for  wordy  survey,  N 
As  the  first  brood  hatches  two  days  from 
today ! 

Down  the  last  few  rows  we  clattered. 

Our  pressure  wavered,  the  rig  slightly 
battered. 

We  hit  the  tree  tops,  centers,  edges. 

The  last  outside  row  next  to  the  hedges, 
Where  they  need  it  double  the  Prof,  al¬ 
leges. 

The  rig  is  drained,  we  hit  the  hay. 

The  first  brood  hatches  one  day  from 
today ! 

Hats  off  to  Spray  Service,  Farm  Bureau 
type. 

And  not  to  last  winter’s  below  zero  stripe. 
Our  larval  pestilence  finally  succumbed, 
Our  foe  the  codling  moth  completely 
stunned. 

They  all  have  a  pallor,  a  look  of  death, 
numbed. 

Now  we  can  say,  “It  can  be  done,” 

Today  it’s  proven,  a  great  battle  we’ve 
won, 

The^  first  brood  hatched  and  we  knocked 
’em,  by  gum. 


Sod  Mulch  for  Apples 


By  ED.  W.  MITCHELL. 


PROBABLY  a  good  many  of  you 
have  been  trudging  through  the  or¬ 
chard  this  past  month  with  two  pounds 
of  mud  on  each  foot,  and  a  saw  and  a 
clipper  in  either  hand.  That’s  spring 
pruning.  And  now  we  have  the  added 
pleasure  of  trucking  a  spray  tank 
through  the  ruts  and  mud  holes,  with 
the  devil  driving  to  get  the  spray  on  in 
time.  Growing  apples  is  a  great  life  if 
you  don’t  weaken. 

Doubtless  you  have  some  orchards 
down  in  sod  mulch  and  some  in  culti¬ 
vation;  see  if  some  of  your  ideas  about 
the  relative  merits  of  sod  mulch  and 
cultivation  agree  with  mine. 

At  first  I  compared  the  cost  of  ni¬ 
trate  and  mowing  to  the  cost  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  found  it  was  about  10c  a 
tree  in  either  case.  Then  I  added  the 
cost  of  additional  mulch  hauled  in,  and 
found  it  was  about  the  same  as  follow¬ 
ing  cultivation  with  a  cover  crop.  Costs 
are  about  the  same  for  either  method 
so  the  comparison  had  to  be  made  on 
merit,  or  results. 

We  seem  to  get  a  few  more  apples 
and  a  little  larger  size  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  better  color  and  more  salvage 
from  drops  where  we  use  the  mulch. 
Again  it  is  hard  to  say  which  method 
pays  best. 

However,  this  past  month  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  could  leave  all  of  the 


”...  and  should  you,  in  the 
course  of  your  journey,  happen  to 
pass  near  Grandma’s  ho^ise,  you 
could  ask  her  for  a  hand-out!” 


smaller  brush  from  pruning  right  un¬ 
der  the  tree  to  become  part  of  the 
mulch,  and  so  save  quite  a  bit  on  brush 
removal  and  perhaps  add  whatever 
food  elements  the  wood  contains  to  the 
same  soil  it  depleted.  'That  is  a  small 
item,  but  it’s  the  smali  items  that  will 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and  j 
loss.  Any  bugs  or  blights  on  those  ! 
prunings  will  die,  or  at  least  never  live  i 
to  get  back  onto  the  tree,  and  the  small 
twigs  will  sink  down  and  be  covered 
with  the  next  application  of  mulch. 

Maybe  that  small  economy  in  picking 
up  brush,  and  the  reduced  labor  of 
walking  and  spraying  over  a  nice  hard 
sod,  instead  of  plowed  ground  that 
comes  along  with  you  on  feet  and 
wheels,  will  be  enough  to  persuade  all 
apple  growers  to  use  sod  mulch  instead 
of  cultivation  in  the  orchards. 

Some  of  the  orchards  that  have  been 
well-mulched  for  several  years  are 
making  such  good  growth  that  no  more 
nitrogen  seems  to  be  needed.  Perhaps 
we  can  keep  those  trees  in  a  nice  bal¬ 
ance  without  the  addition  of  any  more 
fertilizer,  and  perhaps  the  continued 
mulch  will  build  up  too  much  nitrogen 
and  keep  growth  going  so  late  in  the 
season  we  will  have  to  give  up  mulch 
to  check  the  growth.  It  seems  odd  to  be 
over-blessed  with  what  we  have  been 
striving  to  get,  but  it  does  occur  some¬ 
times,  and  mulch  may  be  such  a  case. 

Mice  and  fire  have  always  been  two 
big  objections  to  sod  mulch  in  an  or¬ 
chard.  After  a  few  years,  the  mulch 
builds  up  a  soggy  mass  under  the  tree 
that  acts  as  a  check  to  keep  fire  from 
reaching  the  trunk,  and  fire  risk  prob¬ 
ably  averages  no  worse  than  in  an  or¬ 
chard  tilled  and  sowed  to  a  cover  crop. 
Mice  are  undoubtedly  worse  in  sod  and 
under  mulch,  but  we  can  devise  meth¬ 
ods  to  overcome  that  difficulty. 

Right  now  every  man  who  has  his 
orchard  in  mulch  is  blessing  the  sys¬ 
tem  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
work  on,  and  because  mowing  does  not 
come  ’till  July,  whereas  cultivation 
should  start  just  when  spraying  is  in 
the  most  feverish  stage.  That  I  think 
is  enough  to  convert  any  that  are  still 
preaching  cultivation  and  hold  those 
who  are  not  trudging  through  plowed 
ground  and  mud.  Sod  mulch  has  come 
to  stay. 


HERE^S  HELP 

for  your  spring  plowing 


Before,  during  and  after  your  spring 
plowing,  make  sure  that  your  wbrk 
animals  have  enough  pure,  high  quality 
salt.  When  horses  sweat,  you  can  see  that 
they  lose  water  that  must  be  replaced. 
They  also  lose  salt  in  sweat— salt  that  is 
necessary  to  health  and  strength.  Keep 
Sterling  brands  of  farm  salt  before  horses 
and  mules  at  all  times.  They’ll  work 
harder  for  you  and  require  less  feed. 

All  farm  animals  need  salt— especially 
in  the  spring  when  the  young  animals 
are  being  born.  For  more  and  healthier 
young  animals,  bigger  and  stronger 
mothers,  feed  farm  animals  the  correct 
Sterling  brand  of  farm  salt.  Here  are 
two  ways  in  which  Sterling  brands  of 
farm  salt  earn  more  for  the  investment 
than  almost  anything  else  bought  for 
profit  on  the  farm. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
profit  in  salt  on  the  farm,  write  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  International  book,  "White 
Gold  for  the  Farmer’s  Profit.’’  It  is  full 
of  helpful  information  about  salt,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  of  International  Salt  Company, 
Incorporated. 

★  ★  ★ 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


Of  the  many  Interna¬ 
tional  Sterling,  grades 
of  farm  salt,  two  of  the 
most  popular  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Ask  for  Ster¬ 
ling  grades  of  farm  salt 
for  assured  quality. 


TABLE  SALT.  Sterling  is  the 

steam-sterilized  table  salt. 
Economical  in  the  1  lb.  8  oz. 
square  package  with  metal 
pouring  spout  on  the  side,  5G 
Also  the  larger  2  lb.  round  and 
3  lb.  square  cartons,  at  10<!. 


INTERNATIONAL 

SALT 

“WHITE  GOLD” 

for  the  farmer’s  profit 


FREE  BOOK.  A  post-card 

or  letter  will  bring  you  a 
free  copy  of  the  book, "White 
Gold  for  the  Farmer’s  Profit’,’ 
with  full,  correct  informa¬ 
tion  about  proper  uses  of 
salt  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
farm  home. 
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Xo  matter  what  method  of  treatment  you 
use,  follow  directions  carefully.  Failure 
to  observe  directions  injured  the  seed  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  picture.  The  seed 
on  the  right  of  the  picture  was  treated 
according  to  directions  and  the  germina¬ 
tion  w’as  good. 


‘‘All  Ounce  of  Prevention”  for  Your  Seeds 


JUST  now  thousands  of  farmers  are 
preparing  oats  for  the  annual  spring 
planting.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  owners  of  these  oats 
have  heard  of  seed  treatments  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  them  know  exactly  how 
to  treat  their  seed.  Since  the  Minne¬ 
sota  gravity  seed  treater  was  introduc¬ 
ed,  all  kinds  of  small  grains  may  be 
treated  on  the  farm.  The  application  of 
a  dust  such  as  New  Improved  Ceresan, 
Leytosan,  or  Formacide  is  so  simple 
and  safe  and  the  chemical  costs  so  lit¬ 
tle  that  seed  treatments  should  never 
be  neglected. 

But  certain  precautions  should  be 
observed  whether  a  mer¬ 
cury  dust  or  formaldehyde 
is  the  chemical  used. 

While  formaldehyde  has 
certain  disadvantages,  it  is 
inexpensive  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  seed.  It  is  us¬ 
ually  applied  to  oats  at 
the  rate  of  1  pint  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  and  1  pint  of 
water  to  each  50  bushels 
of  seed.  The  liquid  is  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  common  sprayer 
and  as  the  oats  are 
shovelled  from  one  pile  to 
another  the  formaldehyde 
mixture  is  sprayed  over 
each  scoopful  of  seed.  The 
seed  is  then  covered  with 
wet  blankets  or  bags  to 
prevent  escape  of  the  gas. 

A  temperature  of  at  least 
60°  F.  is  necessary  for  the 
most  efficient  and  rapid 
treatment.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  the  smut  disease 
is  eliminated  within  five  hours  and  the 
seed  should  be  uncovered  or  aerated 
immediately  afterward.  The  oats  may 
be  injured  if  the  formaldehyde  is  not 
allowed  to  escape  after  the  five  hour 
period.  If  the  oats  are  passed  through 
a  fanning  mill  there  is  no  possibility 
of  injury.  Such  seed  may  be  stored  in¬ 
definitely  or,  if  an  excess  is  left,  fed 
to  livestock. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
ftDrmaldehyde  in  order  to  increase  the 
period  between  treating  and  planting. 
If  1  pint  of  formaldehyde  is  added  to 
2  pints  of  water  and  sprayed  over  75 
bushels  of  oats  the  seed  may  be  safely 
stored  for  2  to  5  days  before  planting. 
A  mixture  of  1  pint  of  formaldehyde 
and  3  pints  of  water  applied'  to  100 
bushels  of  oats  will  permit  a  storage 
period  of  5  to  10  days.  If  the  seed  is 
not  heavily  smutted  the  latter  strength 
of  formaldehyde  is  recommended  since 
it  is  less  expensive  than  the  stronger 
concentrations,  is  less  unpleasant  to 
apply  and  reduces  the  danger  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  stand.  If  oats  are  treated  with 
this  strength  of  formaldehyde  and  kept 
tightly  covered  for  96  hours  the  smut 
organisms  will  be  controlled.  When  un¬ 
covered  and  spread  out  in  a  shallow 
layer  the  gas  escapes  so  that  drilling 
can  be  delayed  for  6  days  more  if  the 
weather  is  unfavorable. 

But  formaldehyde  often  injures 
wheat  and  barley.  Furthermore,  the 
strip  disease  and  seedling  blight  of  bar- 


^  Willcu^  G^ijo44ja^ 

New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


ley  are  not  controlled  by  formaldehyde. 
The  Seed  Testing  Laboratory  at  Geneva 
in  determining  the  germination  of  cer¬ 
eals  reports  that  the  seedling  blight  dis¬ 
ease  is  present  in  barley  seed  this  year. 
Infections  of  20  per  cent  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  some  seed.  The  mercury  dust. 
New  Improved  Ceresan,  prevents  all  in¬ 
jury  from  both  the  stripe  and  the  seed¬ 
ling  blight  disease.  Control  of  covered 
smut  and  black  loose  smut  is  usually 


stocks  have  been  treated  at  the  Seed 
Testing  laboratory  at  Geneva  this  year, 
When  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water 
was  accurately  controlled  at  122°  p. 
the  better  seedstocks  were  not  injured. 
However,  some  of  the  lower  germinat¬ 
ing  seed  suffered  a  reduction  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  viable  after  treating.  Since 
the  weaker  seeds  are  killed  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  reduction  in  germination 
actually  improved  the  value  of  the 
seedstock. 

contamination  by  smut  spores.  New  ^  advisable,  to 

Improved  Ceresan  and  Leytosan  are  ^  hot  water  treated  and  un- 

the  only  materials  now  sold  commer- 

daily  that  can  be  effectively  applied  to  Semesan.  Zinc  oxide  offers  the 


oats  in  a  gravity  seed  treater. 


advantages  of  low  cost,  fair  stickage. 


Chemicals  of  recent  introduction  such  /^J^ry  to  the  seeds  and  excellent 
as  red  copper  oxide,  zinc  oxide  and  f  o^ection  against  soil-borne  troubles. 
Spergon  were  not  designed  for  control  Semesan  controls  the  organisms  in  the 
of  the  cereal  smuts.  These  materials  and  also  eliminates  some  of  the 
do,  however,  protect  vegetable  seeds  seed.  The  suggested  treat- 

against  the  organisms  causing  damp-  pounds  of  dust  to 

ing-off  and  root  rots.  The  stand  of  each  100  pounds  of  seed  or  2  teaspoons- 
peas  may  be  seriously  reduced  unless  oxide  or  Semesan  to 


the  seed  is  treated.  The  application  of 
two  ounces  of  red  copper  oxide,  copper 


each  pound  of  seed.  Calomel  applied 
at  the  same  rate  by  weight  will  serve 


carbonate,  Spergon  or  Semesan  to  each  ^  protectant  against  soil- 

bushel  of  seed  affords  excellent  protec-  measure 

tion.  Since  these  dusts  are  effective  cabbage  maggot, 
only  when  actually  present  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  on  the  seed  coats,  it  is  necessary 
to  agitate  the  dust  and  the  seed  in  a 
rotary  treater  or  old  milk  can.  Small 
quantities  of  seed  for  use  in  a  garden 
may  be  easily  treated  in  a  quart  jar. 

One  teaspoonful  of  Spergon  is  effective 
on  2%  pounds  of  peas,  3  pounds  of 
melons  and  %  pound  of  beets,  spinach 
and  small  seeds.  One  teaspoonful  of  red 
copper  oxide  is  usually  applied  to  10 
pounds  of  peas,  to  8  pounds  of  melons, 
or  to  1  pound  of  spinach,  beets  or  small 


—  A.  A. — 

Starter  Solution  Changes; 

At  the  Geneva  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre  has 
done  valuable  work  on  starter  solutions 
of  fertilizers  to  be  used  when  plants 
such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage  or  celery 
are  transplanted.  Such  a  solution  of 
fertilizer  gives  the  plant  a  quick  start. 
In  three  years  tests  one  solution  cost 
about  80  cents  an  acT-e  and  increased 
yields  of  tomatoes  as  ...uch  as  1%  tons 


seeds.  Since  Semesan  is  much  lighter  per  acre.  Dr.  Sayre  suggests  a  mixture 


than  red  copper  oxide  the  dosage  on  the 
basis  of  teaspoonfuls  should  be  doubled. 


of  equal  parts  of  di-ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  and  mono-potassium  phosphate. 


Usually  a  small  quantity  of  seeds  may  The  mixture  has  a  formula  of  12-52-17. 
be  treated  if  the  dust  and  seeds  are  Five  pounds  of  this  mixture  in  50  gal- 


shaken  well  in  a  jar  and  all  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  dust  sieved  off  before  the  seeds 
are  planted.  Spergon  adheres  very.  pro- 


Ions  of  water  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  at  Geneva. 

Ammophos,  analyzing  11-48-0,  at 


Treating  seed  oats  by  spraying  with  formaldehyde. 
Read  the  story  on  this  page  for  complete  directions. 


complete  in  Ceresan-treated  seed.  All 
smut  of  oats  are  controlled  by  this  dust. 

Usually  one-half  ounce  of  New  Im¬ 
proved  Ceresan  is  added  to  each  bushel 
of  cleaned  seed.  The  dust  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  either  by  a  gravity  seed  treater 
or  even  by  mixing  with  a  grain  scoop. 
The  Minnesota  type  of  treater  is  rec¬ 
ommended  since  it  is  very  simple  to 
construct  and  operate.  The  treating  is 
also  very  thorough  and  the  men  are  not 
exposed  to  flying  dust.  Our  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  past  few  years  indicate 
that  dry  seed  is  not  injured  if  treated 
and  stored  for  even  one  year.  However, 
grain  with  a  high  moisture  content  may 
be  injured  in  prolonged  storage.  For 
this  reason  it  is  suggested  that  any 
seed  treated  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
ounce  of  dust  to  each  bushel  of  seed 
be  stored  for  only  two  days  to  one 
week.  If  the  storage  period  may  extend 
over  one  week  to  one  month  or  possi¬ 
bly  longer,  the  rate  of  the  dust  may 
be  reduced  to  only  three-eighths  ounce 
per  bushel  of  seed.  Since  this  material 
will  partially  control  soil-borne  dis¬ 
eases  when  used  at  the  normal  rate,  it 
is  advisable  to  treat  the  seed  only  a 
few  days  before  planting  using  one-half 
ounce  per  bushel  of  seed. 

This  dust  is  poisonous  so  the  treated 
grain  can  not  safely  be  fed  to  livestock. 
Attempts  to  remove  the  material  by 
washing  or  aeration  will  be  futile.  New 
Improved  Ceresan  adheres  to  the  seeds 
so  that  after  a  period  of  several  years 
enough  chemical  is  present  to  prevent 


fusely  and  cannot  be  applied  in  this  the  rate  of  514  lbs.  in  50  gallons  of 


manner.  The  treated  seed  may  be  stor¬ 
ed  for  an  indeflnite  period  without  in¬ 
jury  to  germination  or  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  treatment. 

With  the  exception  of  Spergon,  seeds 
treated  with  any  of  these  dusts  do  not 
flow  easily  through  a  grain  drill. 
Graphite  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  each  two  ounces 
of  dust  used  will  partially 
overcome  this  increased 
resistance  to  flow.  Sper¬ 
gon  does  not  retard  the 
flow  of  seeds  appreciably. 

The  diseases  carried  in 
cabbage  seed  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  hard  seed  coat. 

The  chemicals  mentioned 
above  do  not  effect  a  pos¬ 
itive  control  of  cabbage 
troubles  but  the  standard 
hot  water  treatment  eli¬ 
minates  the  organisms 
causing  black  leg  and 
black  rot.  The  seeds  are 
placed  in  a  loose  cotton  or 
grain  bag  and  soaked  in 
water  held  at  exactly 
122°  F.  Cabbage  and 
cauliflower  seed  may  be 
safely  soaked  for  25  min¬ 
utes  but  turnip,  kohl  rabi 
and  kale  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  for  only  20  minutes 
The  seeds  should  be  dip¬ 
ped  in  cold  water  as  soon 
as  removed  from  the  hot 
bath  and  then  spread  out 
to  dry. 

Several  hundred  seed- 


water  has  also  given  good  results. 
This  material  is  not  entirely  soluble 
so  it  is  suggested  that  it  bp-  dissolved 
in  a  separate  pail  and  the  clear  liquid 
used. 

This  starter  solution  is  used  in  place 
of  the  water  which  is  usually  added  at 
the  time  of  transplanting. 


Using  the  new  gravit.y  seed  treater.  Alter  the  seed 
put  in,  the  horizontal  section  is  raised.  A  door  at  tie 
right,  now  open  to  show  the  baffle  boards  and 
chute,  is  closed  and  as  the  seed  drops  it  is  thoroug 
mixed  with  the  dust  used  to  treat  it. 


Time  and  a  Half 

for  Overtime 


. . .  Making  a  Garden  is  Overtime 
Work  and  Pays  Overtime  Wages 


People  who  ought  to  know  say 
that  the  farm  garden  produces 
more  cash  value  per  acre  and  per 
hour  of  labor  than  any  other  field 
on  the  farm. 

There  is  another  way  it  pays  too, 
and  that  is  in  good  eating. 

There’s  nothing  quite  so  good  as 
the  first  batch  of  early  spring  peas. 
Sweet  corn,  popped  into  the  kettle 
five  minutes  after  it  is  picked,  has  a 
flavor  that  corn  from  the  market  or 
even  from  the  neighbor’s  garden  can 
never  approach. 


Luther 

variety 


Special  Treats 

A  real  table  delicacy  is 
Hill  sweet  corn,  a  midget 
that  makes  sugar-sweet  ears  about 
three  or  four  inches  long.  Not  much 
of  a  market  variety,  but  a  real  treat 
for  the  family — and  very  early 
maturing.  G.L.F.  has  a  limited 
quantity  of  seed. 

Another  farm  garden  specialty  is 
Honey  Cream  watermelon.  Too  ten¬ 
der  to  stand  commercial  handling,  it 
is  a  small,  fine-textured,  sweet  melon 
with  lemon-yellow  flesh  that  matures 
in  Central  New  York  where  the 
older  varieties  do  not  do  so  well. 

These  are  some  of  the  special^ 
good  things  to  eat  that  the  farm 
garden  can  produce. 

Use  Cooperative  Services 

Good  seed  is  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  garden.  To  get  small  lots 


of  vegetable  seed  of  the  same 'high 
quality  as  G.L.F.  field  seed,  G.L.F. 
patrons  asked  their  cooperative  to 
set  up  a  garden  .seed  service.  Npw 
in  its  fifth  year,  this  service  has 
proved  its  value  to  thousands  of 
gardeners. 

Other  G.L.F.  services  for  garden¬ 
ers  include  open  formula  fertilizers, 
sprays  and  dusts,  and  garden  tools. 

To  help  patrons  in  planning  and 
maintaining  their  gardens,  G.L.F. 
has  prepared  a  Garden  Guide.  If 
you  have  not  received  a  copy,  ask 
your  Service  Agency  or  drop  a  card 
to  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


This  Year’s  Garden 

This  is  the  year  to  grow  an  extra 
good  garden. 

The  government  is  encouraging 
vegetable  gardens  as  part  of  the 
defense  effort. 

Food  is  pretty  sure  to  be  higher 
next  winter,  so  a  cellar  full  of  garden 
produce  should  be  good  property. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  good  vege¬ 
table  seed  is  sgarce  and  therefore  a 
little  higher  this  year,  it  still  costs 
very  little  in  cash  outlay  to  put  in 
and  maintain  a  good  garden.  The 
hard  part  is  to  find  time  to  do  the 
work.  It’s  an  extra  job — but  it  pays 
overtime  wages. 


Feed  Bags  Are  Worth  Money 


Burlap  prices,  fairly  stable  since 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  have  once 
again  started  to  climb.  Three  sharp 
rises  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
sixty  days.  Reasons  are  (1)  increased 
need  of  burlap  for  defense  purposes; 
(2)  scarcity  of  ships  to  bring  the 
material  from  India. 

Rising  burlap  prices  mean  that 


new  bags  cost  more  and  used  bags 
are  worth  more.  G.L.F.  feed  bags, 
clean  and  free  from  holes,  are  worth 
12  cents  when  returned  in  first  class 
condition,  freight  prepaid,  to  Carl 
Burwick  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  or 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Service  Agencies,  of  course,  pay 
a  few  cents  less  because  they  have 


to  sort,  bundle  and  ship  the  bags. 

It  pays  to  take  care  of  your  feed 
bags,  not  only  for  the  immediate 
saving  but  also  to  conserve  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  help  prevent  bag  costs  from 
going  out  of  sight.  Open  bags 
carefully;  keep  them  clean  and  dry. 
Hang  up  empties  where  the  rats 
can’t  get  at  them.  Return  them 
frequently  to  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  or  ask  for  tags  and  ship 
1  direct. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Get  the 


BLACK  LEAF  40 


// 


When  the  first  insect  shows  up  in  your 
garden  or  flower  bed,  spray  with  "Black 
Leaf  40.”  It  is  quick,  sure  and  economical. 
One  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of  spray  for 
aphis.  Kills  by  contact  and  by  fumes. 

Spray  Often  for  Safety 

During  insect  season,  infestation  often 
comes  overnight.  Spray  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble  and  repeat  as  needed.  With 
"Black  Leaf  40”  you  can  control  aphis, 
leaf  hopper,  most  thrips, young  sucking 
bugs,  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  Ask  your  dealer. 


Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength 

TobaccoBy-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky  v  ^ 

4106 
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BE  A  TREE  EXPERT 

Immediate  opportunity  to 
earn,  learn  and  travel.  Single 
American  young  men — 18  to 
25,  familiar  with  country  life 
— to  learn  shade  tree  preser¬ 
vation  and  care  with  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  scien¬ 
tific  tree  companies.  Good 
wages,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  honest,  am¬ 
bitious,  hard  working  men. 
Practical  education  required. 
Write  briefly  your  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

ioborofories  &  Experimental  Grounds 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

Tbf  BaHWllWay 

1^^ 


/BARTLETT 

'  TREEEXPERTS- 


Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Certified  Seed 

. — Jlarglohe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers,  Baltimore:  $1.00  a  1,000. 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plant.s  $2.00-1,000  or  25c- 100. 
Hot  Pepper:  Ix)ng  Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Certified 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.75-1,000.  White  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants,  75c- 1, 000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen. 
Wisconsin  Hollander  No.  8,  Flat  Dutch.  75C-I.000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


1,000  tomato  plants  98c 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY. 

QUICK  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTuN,  GA. 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobes.  Raltl- 
mores,  R:innie  Rest,  $1.25-1,000:  500-75c.  Cabbage.-.. 
$1.00-1,000  ;  500-65C.  Peppers,  $1.50-1,000  ;  500-$l.00. 
Free  catalog.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants,  “^utrttefds: 

Hundred  million  for  April  and  May  shipment.  Cabbage 
Postpaid  100-$. 38,  500-$l.25.  Express  collect  I000-$l.20. 
5000-$5.50,  I0.000-$l0.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Free 

catalog  tomatoes,  peppers,  potatoes,  etc. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  I  ir  Allen’s  1941  Berry-Book 
p  fl  I  Describes  Best  Methods. 
■  Til  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre- 
'mier  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  Catskill. 
Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

17  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Cfvoiukart-ii  DIantc  Beading  varieties.  Stocky 
OiraWUclf y  rialllo  plants.  Puces  reasonable 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1941 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  leading 
varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to  Name” 
and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

J.  n.  SHIVERS,  Box  A-41-A,  Allen,  Md. 


Certified  Raspberries: 

Stravpberries.  3rapes,  Asparagus.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER'S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


2  BEARING-AGE  FRUIT  TREES 

McIntosh  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear 


6  to  8  ft.,  with  Many  Fruit  Buds.  Send  only  $1.00 
for  digging  and  packing. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  D,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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Corn  and  Soybeans 

What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of 
growing  silage  corn  and  soybeans  to¬ 
gether? 

In  a  good  growing  season,  you  will 
get  good  results  if  you  do  not  plant 
too  thick.  Some  tests  have  shown  that 
the  ideal  rate  of  planting  is  to  have 
one  corn  plant  every  9”  and  two  or 
three  bean  plants  between  each  two 
corn  stalks.  Of  course,  you  cannot  get 
this  exact,  but  it  is  an  ideal  at  which 
to  shoot.  Probably  the  best  way  of 
planting  is  to  use  a  planter  with  a  com¬ 
bination  corn  and  soybean  hopper.  It 
is  impossible  to  mix  the  two  seeds  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  will  plant  uniformly. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sudan  Grass 

What  are  the  requirements  for  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  crop  of  Sudan  grass? 

This  is  a  warm  season  crop  and 
should  not  be  planted  until  corn  plant¬ 
ing  time  or  a  few  days  later.  It  will 
grow  on  any  land  that  will  grow  good 
corn.  Seed  can  be  broadcast  up  to  25 
lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  do  not  get 
it  too  deep.  1”  to  2”  is  about  right. 

Some  trials  have  been  made  with  a 
combination  of  soybeans  and  Sudan 
grass,  using  1  bushel  of  soybeans  to 
10  lbs.  of  Sudan  grass.  Because  the 
soybeans  are  a  legume,  this  gives  you 
a  hay  with  a  higher  protein  content. 

— A.  A. — 

Put  Ferfilixer  Near  Seed 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  advised  to 
broadcast  commercial  fertilizer  for 
corn  rather  than  applying  it  along 
the  rows  when  the  corn  is  planted. 
The  argument  was  that  corn,  when 
knee-high,  has  roots  which  occupy  all 
of  the  soil,  and  that  concentrating 
the  fertilizer  near  the  row  would  tend 
to  keep  the  roots  restricted  as  Mr 
would  be  unnecessary  to  forage  widely 
for  plant  food.  More  recently  we  hear 
that  it  is  best  to  put  the  fertilizer 
close  to  the  seed.  Is  that  right? 

This  is  a  question  where  advice  that 
seems  logical — namely,  to  broadcast 
fertilizer — doesn’t  work  out  the  best  in 
practice.  On  careful  tests,  it  is  shown 
that  you  get  more  returns  from  your 
fertilizer  by  putting  it  in  a  band  along 
the  row  about  the  level  of  the  seed  or 
a  little  below  and  about  2"  from  it. 
Where  fertilizer  is  directly  in  contact 
with  the  seed,  there  is  a  real  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  will  do  some  damage.  It 
seems,  however,  that  having  fertilizer 
where  roots  can  get  to  it  quickly  gives 
the  plant  a  good  start,  which  is  very 
important.  Furthermore,  fertilizer 
which  is  readily  available  for  plants 
when  added,  tends  to  become  less  avail¬ 
able  as  time  goes  on.  Where  it  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  one  point,  it  stays  avail¬ 
able  longer  and  plants  Tnake  fuller  use 
of  it. 

—  A.  A. — 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Last  summer  the  beans  in  my  gard¬ 
en  were  ruined  by  an  insect  that  rid¬ 
dled  the  leaves.  Was  this  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  and  if  so,  how  can  I  kill 
them  this  summer? 

If  damage  was  done  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  if  you  found 
yellowish  insects  that  appeared  more 
or  less  spiny,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
it  was  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  Cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  is  the  usual  insecticide 
recommended.  For  the  garden,  you  can 
use  2  oz.  of  calcium  arsenate  to  4  gal. 
of  Bordeaux  mixture;  or  2  oz.  of  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate,  2  oz.  of  hydrated  lime, 
and  4  gal.  of  water. 

If  you  prefer  to  dust  rather  than 
spray,  use  1  lb.  of  calcium  arsenate,  1 
lb.  of  dehydrated  copper  sulphate,  and 
5  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime;  or  1  lb.  of  mag¬ 


nesium  arsenate  and  4  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime. 

Neither  sprays  nor  dusts  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  unless  you  can  get  them  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Apply  dust 
early  in  the  morning  when  there  is 
dew  on  the  foliage.  - 

—  A.  A. — 

Mulch  Paper 

Can  roofing  paper  be  used  as  a 

mulch  paper  to  keep  down  weeds  in 

the  garden? 

Most  roofing  papers  contain  tar, 
which  is  likely  to  injure  the  crop.  If 
you  want  to  experiment  with  mulch 
paper,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  special 
paper  made  for  that  purpose. 

- a.a. - 

Calomel  for  Clubroot 

Experiments  show  that  the  use  of 
calomel  tends  to  reduce  clubroot  in 
cabbage  and  cauliflower.  This  can  be 
used  in  several  ways.  One  is  to  use 
calomel  in  the  transplanter  at  the  rate 
of  5  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Calomel  does  not 
dissolve  and  tends  to  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank,  but  there  is  on  the 
market  a  brand  which  has  gum  arable 
mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  in  suspension 
in  the  water. 

Another  way  of  using  calomel  is  to 
mix  about  12  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  is  applied  to  'the  land. 

Use  of  calomel  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  but  is  worth  a  trial  in  a 
small  way. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Cabbage  Maggot  Control 

One  of  the  serious  pests  of  a  cabbage 
crop  is  the  cabbage  maggot.  The 
adult  of  this  pest  is  a  fly  that  looks 
something  like  a  house  fly.  They  come 
out  of  the  ground  early  in  May,  and 
start  laying  eggs  near  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants.  About  a  week  later 
the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  small  white 
grubs  work  their  way  to  the  stems  and 
start  feeding. 

Three  control  measures  have  been 
worked  out.  First  is  the  fitting  of 
discs  of  tarpaper  around  the  stems  of 
the  plants  to  prevent  the  laying  of 
eggs  close  to  the  plants.  Where  this 
method  is  used,  the  disc  must  fit  closely 
so  the  flies  cannot  lay  eggs  in  the 
space  between  the  paper  and  the  stem. 

The  second  treatment  is  the  use  of 
calomel.  One  way  to  use  it  is  to  dust 
around  the  stems  twice,  about  a  week 
apart,  in  the  early  part  of  May.  The 
time  the  eggs  hatch  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  area  and  season.  One 
pound  of  calomel  is  mixed  with  twelve 
pounds  of  a  carrier  dust  to  give  an  8 
per  cent  dust. 

The  third  method  is  the  use  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury.  One  ounce  is  dis- 


“It  took  a  lotta  practice  before  Pop 
could  plow  and  read  America/n  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  the  same  time.” 


solved  in  ten  gallons  of  water  by  first 
dissolving  the  poison  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  water,  and  then  adding  to  the 
cold  water  and  stirring.  The  container 
must  be  of  wood  or  enamel.  Half  a  cup 
of  this  solution  is  poured  around  the 
base  of  each  plant  twice  during  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  first  applica- 
tion  should  be  made  about  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  set  out.  In  some  areas 
three  applications  may  be  needed  for 
complete  control. 

Often  cabbage  plants  in  seed  beds 
are  t  protected  by  covering  the  beds 
with  cheesecloth,  which  is  removed 
about  a  week  before  the  plants  are  set 
in  the  field. 

—  A.A. — 

Feed  Fawns 

The  most  common  cause  of  a  poor 
lawn  is  lack  of  fertilizer.  The  first 
step  toward  a  better  lawn  is  to  roll  it 
after  the  frost  is  out.  Then  top-dress 
with  manure  or  add  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  your  lawn  does  not  contain 
clover,  add  20  to  30  lbs.  of  a  10-6-4  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  one  with  a  similar  ratio,  per 

I, 000  square  feet.  If  you  have  a  good 
percentage  of  clover,  use  20  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash. 

Incidentally,  a  lawn  well  supplied 
with  fertilizer  is  troubled  with  weeds 
much  less  than  one  where  the  soil  is 
poor. 

—  A.A. — 

Tractor  Safety 

{Prepared  by  the  Farm  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti¬ 
tute  and  approved  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Inc.) 

1.  — Be  sure  the  gear  shift  lever  is  in 

neutral  before  cranking  the  en¬ 
gine. 

2.  — Always  engage  the  clutch  gently, 

especially  when  going  up  a  hill  or 
pulling  out  of  a  ditch. 

3.  — When  driving  on  highways,  or  to 

and  from  fields,  be  sure  that  both 
wheels  are  braked  simultaneously 
when  making  an  emergency  stop. 

4.  — Always  ride  on  seat  or  stand  on 

platform  of  tractor.  Never  ride  on 
drawbar  of  tractor  or  drawn  im¬ 
plement. 

5.  — When  tractor  is  hitched  to  a  stump 

or  heavy  load,  always  hitch  to 
drawbar .  and  never  take  up  the 
slack  of  chain  with  a  jerk. 

6.  — Be  extra  careful  when  working  on 

hillsides.  Watch  out  for  holes  or 
ditches  into  which  a  wheel  may 
drop  and  cause  tractor  to  over¬ 
turn. 

7.  — Always  keep  tractor  in  gear  when 

going  down  steep  hills  or  grades. 

8.  — Always  drive  tractor  at  speeds 

slow  enough  to  insure  safety,  es¬ 
pecially  over  rough  ground  or 
near  ditches. 

9.  — Reduce  speed  before  making  a 

turn  or  applying  brakes.  The  haz¬ 
ard  of  overturning  the  tractor  in¬ 
creases  four  times  when  speed  Is 
doubled. 

10. — Always  stop  power  take-off  before 
dismounting  from  tractor. 

II.  — Never  dismount  from  tractor  when 

it  is  in  motion.  Wait  until  it  stops. 

12.  — Never  permit  persons  other  than 

the  driver  to  ride  on  tractor  when 
it  is  in  operation. 

13.  — Never  stand  between  tractor  and 

drawn  implement  when  hitching- 
Use  an  iron  hook  to  handle  draw¬ 
bar. 

14.  — Do  not  put  on  or  remove  belt  fW® 

belt  pulley  while  the  pulley  ia  iB 
motion.  ^ 

15.  — Should  motor  overheat,  be  careful 

when  refilling  radiator. 

16.  — Never  refuel  tractor  while  motor 

is  running  or  extremely  hot. 

17.  — When  tractor  is  attached  to  a 

power  implement  be  sure  that  al 
power  ’me  shielding  is  in  place. 
Remember  a  CAREFUL  OPERATOR 
always  is  the  BEST  INSURANCE 
against  an  accident. 
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McCormick-Deering 
HAY  MACHINES 


Choose  from  the  reliable  McCormick-Deering  Hay  Machine  line  this 
year  for  a  quick,  clean  job.  It’s  complete  in  every  respect,  whether  you 
put  hay  away  in  mow  or  stack,  chop  it  green  for  the  silo,  or  bale  it 
from  the  windrow. 

There  are  mowers  for  practically  any  size  and  make  of  tractor,  and 
a  new  Zerol-gear  Horse-Drawn  Mower.  You  have  a  choice  of  two 
pickup  balers,  besides  a  complete  list  of  dump  rakes,  tedders,  side- 
delivery  rakes,  sweep  rakes,  loaders,  green  crop  loaders,  hay  chop¬ 
pers,  stackers,  and  hay  presses. 

See  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  information  on  any  hay 
machine,  or  write  us  for  descriptive  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

ISO  Nexth  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  NEW  McCormick-Deering  No.  15  Pickup  Baler  means 
high-quality  hay  production,  with  a  minimum  of  labor 
and  equipment,  for  the  average  diversified  farm.  Valuable 
food  elements  are  retained  in  windrow  baling,  as  leaf  loss 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  No.  15  bales  from  1  to  2  tons  an  hour.  Our  catalog 
on  baling  hay  and  combined  straw  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Drop  us  a  post  card;  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  full 
information. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAY  MACHINES 


Brown  Swiss 
Calf  Joins 
Essay  Contest 
Prize  Parade 


Oliver’s  Jack  of  Hilltop,  the  Brown  Swiss  bull 
By  H.  L.  COSLINE.  calf  that  will  go  to  some  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 

CULTURIST  boy  or  girl. 


Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
judging  contests  tell  us  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  entries  are  al¬ 
ways  ruled  out  immediately  because 
they  do  not  observe  all  the  rules.  That 
was  brought  home  to  me  the  other  day 
when  a  boy  sent  in  a  Purebred  Contest 
essay  written  in  ink  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  Rule  9  says  definitely  that 
entries  must  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  so  to  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ories,  here  are  the  complete  rules. 
Check  over  every  rule  to  see  that  you 
have  observed  it  before  you  send  in 
your  entry. 

The  Rules 

1.  Contest  shall  start  March  1  and  end 
May  31,  1941. 

2.  Contestants  may  be  either  boys  or 
girls. 

3.  The  age  limit  shall  be  from  13  to  20 
inclusive. 

4.  The  subject  for  an  essay  shall  be 
selected  from  the  five  following 
titles : 

(a)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 

Ayrshires. 

(b)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 

Brown  Swiss. 

(c)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 

Guernseys. 

(d)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Hol- 
stein-Friesians. 

(e)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep- 

Jerseys. 

5.  Only  one  essay  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant. 

6.  Essay  must  be  submitted  to  the 
editor  of  the  farm  paper  sponsoring 
the  Contest  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  contestant  lives,  not  later  than 
May  31,  1941. 

7.  Teacher,  county  agent,  or  group 
leader  must  also  sign  the  Contest 
entry,  to  indicate  that  rules  have 
been  followed. 

8.  Work  must  be  original;  no  copying 
from  any  source. 

9.  Entries  must  be  typewritten  or  care¬ 
fully  written  in  ink  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

10.  Essays  shall  not  exceed  1,000  words 
in  length. 

May  31st  is  the  closing  date  and 
your  essay  must  be  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  office  on  or  before  that 
date. 

On  this  page  is  a  picture  of  Oliver’s 
Jack  of  Hilltopj  the  Brown  Swiss  bull 
calf  which  will  go  to  the  fortunate 
boy  or  girl  who  wins  in  the  Brown 
Swiss  division.  The  bull’s  number  is 
49036  and  he  \ras  born  July  24,  1940. 
His  dam  has  a  record  of  14,266  lbs.  of 
milk  and  406.8  lbs.  of  fat  in  305  days. 
His  sire’s  dam  produced  12,272  lbs.  of 
milk  and  his  dam’s  dam  13,810  lbs.  This 
bull  calf  is  now  in  the  herd  of  D.  N. 
Boice,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
a  director  of  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  at  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Never  before  has  a  contest  for  boys 
and  girls  aroused  such  widespread  in¬ 


terest.  As  you  know,  the  bull  calves 
whose  pictures  we  have  shown  from 
time  to  time,  go  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  winners.  The  contest,  how¬ 
ever,  is  nation-wide  and  boys  and  girls 
in  other  states  are  competing  under  the 
same  rules  for  calves  donated  by  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  various  states.  After  the 


state  winners  have  been  chosen,  a  na¬ 
tional  winner  for  each  breed  will  be 
chosen  and  will  attend  the  National 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  with  all  necessary  expenses  paid. 

If  you  haven’t  planned  to  enter  the 
contest,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  ^ 
do  so.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  say-  i 
ing  “There’s  no  chance  for  me  to  win.”  | 
Every  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  20  has  an  equal  chance,  both 
to  win  a  bull  calf  and  the  trip  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 

—  A.  A.— 

Milk  is  Important  Here 

The  New  York  milk  shed  is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  world.  In  1940,  over  $100,- 
000,000  was  the  value  of  the  marketed 
milk  which  came  from  60,000  farms  and 
passed  through  500  milk  plants  in  six 
states.  Now,  if  we  add  also  the  great 
New  England  milk  shed  we  see  why  a 
living  price  for  milk  is  so  important 
to  northeastern  farmers,  and  why  the 
milk  industry  of  the  Northeast  over¬ 
shadows  any  other  farm  industry  of 
America. 


Perfect  Control.  Unloads  3  times  fas 
ter— saves  man  and  team.  Capacity 
1200  lbs.  direct  pull.  Thousands  In  use. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Box  A,  NORWICH.  NEW  YORK 


Do  the  work  yourself,  with  simple 
tools.  Use  ANY  plan.  FREE  booklet 
tells  how  to  build  better,  cheaper, 
more  durable  buildings  with  GAL¬ 
VANIZED  (Zinc-coated)  SHEETS  for 
roofs,  walls,  etc.  Describe  buildings 
(kind,  size)  you  expect  to  build  this 
year  and  we  will  also  send  you 

ONE  OF  THESE  PLANS  FREE 

I  I  Range  Check  plan  wanted. 
' — '  Shelter  Write  address  in  mar- 

□  Brooder  gin  of  ad,  and  return. 
House  or  give  full  details  on 

□  Machine  postcard.  DO  IT 
Shed  TODAY! 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 
DepL  36,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Does  Your  Car,  Truck  or 
Tractor  Lose  Power,  Waste 
Gas?  This  May  Be  The  Reason 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  replaced 
with  the  wrong  type  spark  plugs — 
and  don’t  know  it. 

Today  a  new  service,  called  'Tlug-Chek,” 
helps  every  Auto -Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer 
locate  plugs  not  operating  properly — tells 
him  what  to  do  to  get  top  performance. 

Make  sure  sluggish,  wasteful  operation 
of  your  engine  is  not  caused  by  wrong 
type  spark  plugs.  A  ”Plug-Chek”  by  your 
nearest  Auto-Lite  dealer  will  give  you  the 
facts,  may  save  you  money.  Ask,  too, 
about  the  new  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug — Igni¬ 
tion  Engineered  by  Ignition  Engineers. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  •  M.erchaivdiein.g  Division  •  SARNIA,  ONT. 


AUTO-LITE 


SPARK 

PLUGS 


AutO’Lite  Dealer  Today 


See  Your 

NEW  YORK 

AKRON 

Capan  Service  Station 
Roy  Frey 

Sam  Frey’s  Service 

ALDEN 

Alden  Center  Garage 
ALTAMONT 
Weaver’s  Garage 
AMITYVILLE 
G.  Ernest  Barker 
Broadway 

AMSTERDAM 
Edward  Service  Station 
Main  &  Liberty  Sts. 
Liggero  Bros. 

Bridge  St. 

West  End  Garage 
367  West  Main  St. 


ARCADE 

DenLspn  &  Dickey 

ATTICA 

Marley’s  Garage 

AUBURN 

Auburn  Battery  Service 

11- 15  Dill  St.' 

Sam  Casbarro 
138  Clark  St. 

W.  X.  Daley 

Clark  St.  &  Aurelius 

Dietz  Nash  Sales  & 
Service 

260-266  Clark  St. 

Dill  Street  Parking 

12- 20  Dill  Street 

JJale’s  Super  Service 
28'  East  Genesee  St. 


AUBURN 

Horton  &  Howell 
Garden  St. 

Lewis  &  Keim 
Garden  St.  &  Railroad 
Stuart  S.  MacKay 
Franklin  at  Seminary 
George  Ward 
20-26  Water  St. 

AVON 

Campbell  Motors 

B.4LDWIN 

Wexler’s  Auto  Service 
Grand  &  Seaman  Aves. 

BARKER 

Coleman’s  Garage 
Merritt  White 

RERGEN 
Gillette  Motors 


See  Your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  Today 


BINGHAMTON 

Wakeman  &  Brainard 
262  State  St. 

D  &  D  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 
257  Water  St. 

BLISS 

E.  R.  Belden 
CAMBRIDGE 
Cairn’s  Auto  Electric 
Main  St. 

CAMDEN 

E.  W.  Sanford  &  Son 
27  Main  St. 

CANAAN 
Canaan  Garage 

CLARENCE 
Freeman  &  Berghorn 

CONGERS 

Congers  Auto  Repair 
Station  Plaza 

CORINTH 

Hawkin’s  Motor  Sales 
CORTLAND 
A.  W.  Bean 
44  Clinton  Ave. 

Booth  Elec.  Serv. 

Otter  Creek  Rd. 

L.  R.  Crumb  Motor  Sales 
159  Main  St. 

L.  B.  Downes  Garage 
33-35  Portwatson  St. 

E.  B.  Hankenson 
49  River  St. 

Ray  Stafford’s  Garage 

22  Groton  Ave. 

Ray  Stafford  Garagg 

23  Groton  Ave. 

DARIEN  CENTER 
Ortuer  &  Son 

DEPEW 

Wander  Motors 

DOLGEVILLE 

Congdon  Garage 
87  Helmar  Ave. 

DUNKIRK 

Schafer  Super  Service 
EAST  NORTHPORT 
Larkfield  Ave.  Serv.  Sta. 
Larktield  Ave. 

E.  WILLISTON 

Parkway  Ent.  Serv.  Sta. 
Guinea  Road.  & 
Jericho  Tnpke. 

ELBA 

John  Shuler’^  Garage 

ELMIRA 

Jacob  Bennett 

1879  W.  Water  St. 
Thos.  Kain 
721  Davis  St. 

ELMIRA  HEIGHTS 

C.  W.  Krause  &  Son 
FARMINGDALE,  L.  I. 

Bethpage  Auto  Service 
330  Conklin  St. 

John  Krieger 
566  Fulton  Ave. 

No.  Main  St.  Serv.  Sta. 
134  North  Main  St. 

FLACKVILLE 
Cross’s  Garage 
FLORAL  PARK,  L.  I. 
Dillon’s  S.  S. 

400  Tulip  Ave. 
Gartrell’s  Garage 
Jericho  Turnpike  & 
Barwich 

Park  Manor  S.  S. 

Covert  at  Marshall 
Avenue. 

FRANKLIN  SQ.,  L.  I. 

Frank’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Hempstead  Turnpike 
&  Sherwood  Aves. 

Ed.  &  Lew’s  Serv.  Sta. 
New  Hyde  Park  Rd.  & 
Court  House  Rd. 

FREEPORT,  L.  I. 

Groepler’s  Serv.  Sta. 

N.  Main  &  Davis  St. 

FULTON 

Salsbury  Bros.  Garage 
GARDEN  CITY 
Quinn’s  Serv.  Sta. 

New  Hyde  Park  Rd. 

GASPORT 

Smith  Sery.  Sta. 

GLENFIELD 

Solmon  &  Widmeyer 
GREENLAWN 
Station  Garage 
Broadway 

GROTON 

Paul  McMahon’s  Garage 
GUILDERLAND  CENT. 

Thompkin-&  Hoe 
HAMBURG 
Klispie’s  Garage 
HARTLAND 

Smith  Serv.  Sta. 

HAVERSTRAW 

“Doc”  Richards  Garage 
Route  9-W 


HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 

Surrey  Serv.  Sta. 

660  Fulton  St. 

HERKIMER 

Budd’s  Elec. 

Main  St. 

HICKSVILLE,  L.  I. 

D  &  H  Service  Station 
Old  Country  &  New¬ 
bridge  Roads 
Midway  Brake  &  Wheel 
Service 

145  N.  Broadway 
Nassau  Center  Auto 
Elec.  Service 
Hicksville  Road 
Ed.  Ryan  Serv.  Sta. 
Park  Ave.  &  Wood¬ 
bury  Road 

Schulz  Service  Station 
Old  Country  Road 

HILLCREST-SPRING 
VALLEY 
Hillcrest  Garage 
Main  St. 

HOLLAND 

Wells  Garage, 

HONEOYE 
Clement  Service 
HOOSICK  FALLS 
Haynes  Sunoco  Serv. 
Station 
Wilder  Ave. 

HUDSON  FALLS 
Lower  Main  St.  Garage 
Main  St. 

HUNTIIYGTON,  L.  I. 

Barney’s  Service  Sta. 

393  New  York  Ave. 
Geo.  A.  Baylis 
11  Wall  Street 
Greenwald  &  Bilzi 
New  York  Aye. 

Suffolk  Auto  Sta. 

New  York  Ave. 

ILION 

Bill  DeJohns  Serv.  Sta. 

West  Main  St. 

Best  Garage 
Main  St. 

ITHACA 

A.  E.  Buckingham  Ser¬ 
vice  Station 
202  E.  Fall  St. 
Copeland  &  Culver 
1012  W.  State  St. 

G.  L.  F.  Gas  Station 
West  Green  St. 

F.  E.  Johnson  Boat  Yd. 

Foot  of  Willow  St. 
Parker’s  Serv.  Sta. 

1018  W.  State  St. 
Reynolds  &  Drake 
216-222  So.  Cayuga  St. 
Shepherd’s  Automotive 
Service 

327-329  E.  State  St. 

K.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
Rd.  1,  Auburn  Road 
Andy  Soyring 
Cayuga  Street 

JERICHO 

Jericho  Garage 
Jericho  Turnpike  & 
Hicksville  Rd. 

KNOWLESVILLE 

Felstead’s  Garage 

LE  ROY 

The  Shop  Without  A 
Sign 

LITTLE  FALLS 

Becker’s  Garage 
544  Albany  St. 

C.  A.  Cross 
44  West  Main  St. 
Roberts  &  Jerald,  Inc. 

572  Albany  St. 

Sam's  Super  Service 
Third  &  Albany  Sts. 
Jay  C.  Smith  Garage 
534  Albany  St. 

Ray  Warner  Garage 
Indian  Castle  RFD  4, 
Rt.  5S 

LIVERPOOL 

Wm.  Stable 
114  Salina  St. 

LYNBROOK,  L.  I. 

Five  Corner’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Hempstead  &  Lake- 
view  Aves. 

LYONS  FALLS 
O’Brien  Bros. 

McAlpine  St. 

MASSAPEQUA,  L.  1. 

Massapequa  Rest 
Merrick  &  Hicksville 
Road 

MASSENA 

Caron’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Cor.  E.  Orvis  St. 

&  Bailey  Road 
Helmer  Motor  Sales 
310  E.  Orvis  St. 
Stewart  Motor  Sales 
98  Center  Street 

MATTITUCK 
Mattituck  Garage 
MECHANIC  VILLE 
A.  E.  S.  Garage,  Inc. 
12-14  Central 


MEDINA 

Central  Serv.  Sta. 
MERRICK,  L.  I. 

Merrick  Serv.  Center 
Sunrise  Hwy.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Avenue 

MORAVIA 

Henry  J.  Coiley 
NANUET 

Super  Service  Station 
Main  Street 

NEW  CITY 

Superior  Garage 
Main  Street 

NIAGARA  FALLS 
Power  City  Garage 
NORTH  BELLMORE 
North  Bellmore  Serv. 
Station 

Bellmore  Ave.  &  Broad 
Street 

NORTH  BOSTON 

North  Boston  Garage 
NORTH  MERRICK 
Dunne’s  Service  Station 
Merrick  &  Camp  Aves. 
No.  Merrick  Garage 
Merrick  Ave. 

NORTHPORT 

Vernon  Serv.  Sta. 
Vernon  Avenue 

NO.  VALLEY  STREAM 

Combe’s  Garage 
601  Franklin  Ave. 

NORWOOD 

Crouch  Bros. 

Main  St. 

OAKFIELD 

Clendenon  Chevrolet 

OGDENSBURG 
McAllister’s  Serv.  Sta. 
18  Lake  St. 

Ogdensburg  Battery  Co. 

209  Catherine  St. 
Skelley  Garage 
304  Catherine  St. 
Smith  &  Russell 
501  State  St. 

ONEIDA 

C.  B.  Raymond 
Park  Garage 

PAVILION 

Clemen’s  Serv.  Sta. 
PEARL  RIVER 
Jancins  Serv.  Sta. 

Pearl  St.  &  W.  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue 

E.  PEMBROKE 

Siebert’s  Auto  Serv. 

PERRY 

Eaton’s  Garage 

PHOENIX 

Turner’s  Garagg 

PULASKI 

H.  E.  Clemons 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 

D.  B.  Weaver 

Cor.  Main  &  Elm  StS. 

RIVERHEAD 

Maxim  Bobinski 
505  Lincoln  St. 

ROME 

A1  Carletta  Serv.  Sta. 

1401  E.  Dominick  St. 

J.  C.  Goetz  Serv.  Sta. 

400  E.  Dominick  St. 
Workman’s  Garage 
608  Woodland  Ave. 
Frank  Zugner  Garage 
216  Steuben  St. 
Zugner’s  Garage 
207  W.  Willett  St. 

ROSEDALE 

Derk’s  Auto  Repair 
23rd  St.  &  Merrick  Rd. 
Twin  Pond’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Merrick  Rd.  &  Belt 
Parkway 

ROSLYN 
Village  Sery.  Sta. 
Northern  Boulevard 

SANBORN 
Kroening’s  Garage 

SARATOGA  SPA 
Carroll  Auto  Sales 
30  High  Rock  Ave. 
Jos.  Steigerwald 
Broadway 

SCHENECTADY 

Mott’s  Garage 

1553  Heldeberg  Ave. 
Wg-llace  Weideman  & 
Sons 

1116  Heldeberg  Ave. 

SCHOHARIE 

Abel  Hoyenga 
Main  St.  Garage 

SCHUYLERVILLE 
Carroll  Auto  Sales 
Main  Street 

SCOTIA 

Dorazio  &  Son 
Sacandaga  Road 

SILVER  CREEK 
Park  Garage 
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See  Your 

AUTO-LITE 
Dealer  Today 

SKANEATEIvES 
Bentley  &  Thomas 
3  Hannum  Street 

SLOATSBUBG 
Russell  Bros. 

Route  No.  17 
Stony  Brook  Garage 

SO.  GLENS  FALLS 
Ward’s  Garage 
169  Main  St. 

SOUTHAMPTON 
Hampton  Battery  & 

Electric 
30  Hill  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  CENTER 
H.  J.  Miller  Garage 
SPRING  VALLEY 

Lawrence  Street  Garage 
Lawrence  Street 

STAFFORD 

Dillingham  Serv.  Sta. 

SUFFERN 
Aldecao’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Lafayette  Ave. 

Pieper  W.  M.  Company 
30  Washington  Circle 

SYOSSET 
Syosset  Garage 
Split  Rock  Road 
Turnpike  Serv.  Sta. 

Syosset  Rd.  &  Jericho 
Turnpike 

TAPPAN 

Brookside  Serv.  Station 
“Cal”  Sherman 


TROY 

Park  Battery  Service 
269  Congress  St. 

TUXEDO 

Garage  Co.  of  Tuxedo 
Route  No.  17 

UTICA 

Dick’s  Service  Sta. 

Al.hany  &  Rutgers  St. 
Faulkner’s  Garage 
250  Elizabeth  St. 
Geffen  &  Wolf 
437  Columbia  St. 

Glista  Bros. 

Varick  &  Lafayette 
Streets 

Haye’s  Garage 
309  No.  Genesee  St. 
Park  Ave.  Service 
1219  Park  Ave. 

L.  G.  Sacco  &  Sons 
619  Mary  Street 
State  Automotive  Serv. 

609  State  St. 

Zito’s  Service  Sta. 

Bleeker  St.  &  Culver 
Avenue 

VALLEY  STREAM 
Matty’s  Service  Sta. 
Corona  Ave.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Road 
Frank  J.  Schmidt 
389  Rockaway  Ave. 

VAN  HORNESVILLE 
Harold  E.  Miller 
Main  St. 

WANTAGIf,  L.  I. 

Senecal’s  Esso  Serv.  Sta. 

WARSAW 

Fisher’s  Serv.  Center 
Francis  Kendall 
Martin’s  Socony  Service 

WARWICK 

Watkins  Garage 
Howard  Watkins 

WATERFORD 

Pike’s  Service  Center 
l-3rd  Street 

WESTBURY 

Baker  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 

Butler  Street 
Fleet  Filling  Sta. 

Post  Ave.  &  Old  Coun¬ 
try  Road 

Mannie’s  Filling  Sta. 
Post  &  Liberty  Ave. 

WEST  HEMPSTEAD 

Cathedral  Serv.  Sta. 

115  Hempstead  Tpke. 
Mayfair  Serv.  Sta. 

147  Hempstead  Tpke. 

WEST  NYACK 
West  Nyack  Serv.  Sta. 
“Harry  Schek” 

Route  59 

WHITESBORO 

Whitesboro  Motor  Car 
Company 
316  Main  Street 

Pennsylvania 

SMETHPORT 
Petersons  Serv.  Sta. 
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Likes  Macoun  Apple 

On  page  6  of  the  March  1st  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  I  read  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Mitchell  on 
growing  apples.  I  disagree  with  Mr. 
Clarke’s  idea  of  sticking  to  McIntosh. 
In  my  opinion  we  want,  in  addition 
to  Macs,  such  leading  varieties  as  R.  I. 
Greenings,  Cortland,  Macoun  and 
Northern  Spies.  If  the  public  had  to 
put  up  with  “Macs”  alone,  they  would 
soon  become  tired  of  them.  The  draw¬ 
back  of  Spies  is  that  you  do  well  if 
you  can  grow  more  than  50  or  60  per 
cent  No.  I’s. 

In  my  opinion  the  Macoun  is  the  best 
apple  grown  today.  Yesterday  I  talk¬ 
ed  with  a  lady  who  bought  some  last 
fall  and  still  had  some  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  on  February  26. 

I  do  agree  that  we  should  stick  to 
the  apple  business.  What  can  a  farmer 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  grow 
that  will  pay  him  better?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  grower  with  100  to  200 
acres  of  apples  is  the  one  who  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  grower  with  50  acres 
or  less  who  has  good  varieties,  well 
cared  for  is  getting  along  with  a  little 
family  help  or  one  hired  man. 

What  is  killing  the  apple  industry? 
The  public  likes  good  apples  as  well 
as  ever  when  they  can  get  them  at  a 
living  price.  A  grower  takes  apples 
to  Rochester  or  some  other  city  and 
sells  them  for  from  $.50  to  $1.00  a 
bushel.  The  retailer  sells  them  at  5 
lbs.  for  a  quarter  or  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  a  bushel.  Who  wants  to  pay 
such  prices  near  a  fruit  belt?  If  we 
cannot  get  our  apples  to  consumers 
without  robbing  them,  perhaps  as  a  last 
resort  we  could  and  should  set  up 
our  own  fruit  stores  or  distribution 
centers  to  handle  our  own  produce 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm  un¬ 
til  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  the  consum¬ 
er.— A.  J.  W. 

—  A.A  — 

'^^Organized  Labor  Has  Lost 
Its  Way” 

“Another  thing  that  has  happened  to 
organized  labor  is  Communism  and  its 
fellow  travelers.  These  subversive  ele¬ 
ments  have  exerted  a  strong  infiuence 
and  in  many  cases  have  controlled  the 
leadership  of  the  unions.  Just  why  the 
workers  should  follow  these  agents  of 
foreign  countries  who  wish  to  over¬ 
throw  our.  form  of  government  isn’t 
easy  to  understand.  .  .  . 

“Labor  unions  appear  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  objectives  for  which  they 
organized  in  thb  first  place — reasonable 
hours,  adequate  pay  for  an  'honest 
day’s  work,  and  decent  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  to  deliver  that  day’s  work. 
Now  they  want  to  tell  the  employer 
who  shall  be  hired  or  fired,  they  fight 
among  themselves  as  to  which  union 
shall  do  a  given  job.  After  experienc¬ 
ing  years  of  unemployment,  the  unions 
cause  the  laboring  man  many  hours  of 
lost  time  and  deprive  him  of  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  funds  because  of  unnecessary 
strikes  and  disturbances  within  their 
control.  (EDITOR’S  Note:  From  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  21  more  than  1,000,000 
man  days  of  work  were  lost.  On  March 
21,  twenty  strikes  were  going  on  in  de¬ 
fense  industries.)  In  addition,  the 
unions  are  delaying  national  defense 
1  and  endangering  the  continuance  of  the 
principles  which  guarantee  them  many 
of  the  rights  they  now  enjoy. 

“In  other  words,  organized  labor 
seems  to  have  lost  its  way  or  deliber¬ 
ately  abandoned  its  efforts  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  working  man  and 
has  embarked  on  a  program  intended 
to  prove  that  it  is  boss  of  the  employ¬ 
er  and  even  of  government.  It  has  been 
encouraged  in  this  by  government  con- 
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While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here, 
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donement  of  the  seizure  of  plants  in  the 
sit-down  strikes,  by  lopsided  laws  which 
give  unions  many  privileges  without 
balancing  responsibilities,  by  a  biased 
labor  board  and  by  vote-seeking  poli¬ 
ticians.  Under  these  encouragements, 
the  unions  have  gone  as  selfish  as  any 
so-called  economic  royalist  that  ever 
existed.” — Excerpt  from  editorial  from 
the  Chenango  American,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Published  by  Norman  O.  Westcott. 

Public  opinion  is  rapidly  being  aroused 
against  labor  unions.  By  trying  to  grab 
too  much,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
many  of  the  honest  and  necessary  gains 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  American  people 
will  stand  only  about  so  much. 

—  A.  A.— 

A  Question  of  Management 

I  am  wondering  what  others  are 
thinking  about  the  way  State  and 
County  land  is  handled  in  this  state. 

Near  here,  the  state  owns  a  piece 
of  land  with  good  buildings,  on  a  val¬ 
ley  road.  The  buildings  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  land  planted  to  trees. 
The  neighbors  have  tried  to  buy  the 
land  or  trade  land  farther  back  from 
the  main  road  for  it,  in  order  to  keep 
the  buildings  to  rent  and  thus  have 
neighbors. 

Then  the  County  owns  two  pieces 
on  a  back  hill  road  occupied  by  W.P.A. 
workers  with  children  and  it  has  cost 
the  town  a  pretty  penny  to  keep  the 
roads  open  for  ‘the  school  bus  to  get 
through.  Besides  it  reduces  the  tax¬ 
able  land  in  the  County  and  makes  our 
taxes  all  the  heavier 

Shouldn’t  that  state  property  be  kept 
for  our  W.P.A.  workers  to  occupy? 
(A  W.P.A.  family  is  there  now  but 
has  had  orders  to  move.)  The  road  is 
a  much  traveled  new  county  road  and 
one  of  the  county  places  is  on  a  dead¬ 
end  road. 

What  do  others  think? — A  Taxpayer 
in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

— A.A.— 

The  Days  of  Oxen 

When  I  was  a  small  girl  I  remember 
a  supper  table  at  which  there  was 
much  laughter  and  comment  on  an  in¬ 
cident  that  had  happened  to  my  father 
in  the  late  afternoon.  Our  home  was 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
the  road  wound  down  the  valley  six 
miles  along  the  side  of  the  .  mountain. 
Sometimes  it  would  go  down  abruptly, 
then  be  comparatively  level  for  several 
rods,  then  down  a  steep  hill  again. 
Very  narrow  the  road  was,  and  a  very 
pleasant  drive  in  summer.  But  after 
a  heavy  snow  storm  it  was  nearly  im- 


isn’t  anything  makes  a  person’s  blood 
tingle  quite  like  ‘The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.’  ” 
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passable.  This  was  before  snow  plows 
were  even  thought  of. 

Dad  always  used  oxen  to  do  the  farm 
work  in  those  days.  On  the  side  he 
raised  and  trained  steers  to  sell.  On 
the  first  farm  below  ours  lived  his 
brother,  and  his  wife  did  not  care  much 
for  Dad.  She  had  given  him  tongue 
lashings  aplenty.  One  of  these  was 
fresh  in  his  mind  when  ’•he  following 
incident  occurred.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  the  day  and  night 
before,  and  this  afternoon  Dad  yoked 
the  steers  and  hitched  them  to  a  wood 
shod  sled  and  set  out  down  the  road 
to  give  them  exercise.  He  thought, 
too,  that  another  rig  passing  over  the 
drifts  would  make  the  road  better  for 
next  day’s  traffic. 

Now,  the  steers  felt  good  and  were 
very  active  and  anxious  to  go.  They 
started  off  down  the  valley.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  '  stop  oxen  when 
they  are  bent  on  going  unless  one  has 
a  long  whip  with  lash  that  will  reach 
to  their  heads.  Unfortunately,  Dad’s 
long  whip  was  not  in  the  sled,  so  when 
he  thought  they  had  gone  far  enough 
he  could  not  stop  them.  The  more  he 
hollered  “whoa!”  the  faster  they  ran, 
till  they  settled  down  to  a  real  run¬ 
away  gait. 

Dad  dropped  to  his  knees  and  hung 
on  the  standard  for  dear  life,  hoping 
for  a  clear  road,  but  as  they  started 
down  a  grade,  to  his  horror  he  espied 
Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Kate  approaching 
with  their  horse  and  clam  shell  cutter 
at  a  snail’s  pace,  with  not  a  care  on 
their  mind.  When  Uncle  saw  what 
was  about  to  happen  he  forced  his  old 
horse  to  one  side  in  a  drift  up  to  his 
belly,  and  Dad  sailed  by,  his  sled  hit¬ 
ting  the  runner  of  the  cutter,  upsetting 
it  and  sending  them  both  out  in  the 
snow. 

Said  a  childish  voice  at  the  table 
where  the  story  was  being  retold, 
“What  did  Aunt  Kate  say.  Dad?” 

“I  did  not  wait  to  hear,”  said  Dad, 
with  a  reminiscent  smile  on  his  face. 
— Mrs.  C.  M. 

—  A.A. — 

Sap  is  Running  in  the  Pines 

“Sap  is  running  in  the  pines  now,” 
said  Grandmother  as  she  looked  at  the 
June  calendar.  “Get  your  knives  ready, 
for  tomorrow  we  go  a  slivering  on  the 
mountain.” 

Next  forenoon  with  an  axe  and  each 
one  ■with  a  knife  of  some  sort,  we 
trudged  behind  Grandmother  up  the 
mountainside.  Half  way  up,  she  spied 
just  the  white  pine  of  right  size,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  she  could 
spare  of  the  many  thousands.  The  hir¬ 
ed  man  cut  do-wn  the  tree.  Then  each 
of  us  with  our  knives  took  a  separate 
part  of  the  trunk.  Peeling  the  outside 
bark,  we  came  to  the  inner  which,  at 
this  season,  is  juicy.  Now  for  the 
slivers.  Drawing  the  knife  down,  we 
would  have  the  juiciest,  honied-sweet, 
pine-flavored  morsel  that  ever  touched 
a  tongue.  Before  we  left,  the  tree 
trunk  would  be  completely  peeled.  For 
the  loss  of  the  tree.  Grandmother  com¬ 
pensated  herself  by  saying,  “I’ve  ruined 
a  fine  pine,  but  you’ll  gain  strong 
lungs.”  Who  thought  about  lungs  as 
long  as  those  slivers'  reached  our 
mouths!  Only  one  tree  a  year  would 
Grandmother  spare  for  slivering,  but 
there  was  always  another  year  to  an¬ 
ticipate. — H.  S.  G.,  Massachusetts. 


American  Agriculturist 
is  on  the  Air 

The  American  Agriculturist  of 
the  Air  is  a  new  radio  feature  of 
Station  WHCU.  It  is  a  five  min¬ 
ute  dramatized  story  heard  each 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  1:15  P.  M.  Listen  to  it,  then 
send  American  Agriculturist  an 
interesting  experience  of  years 
ago.  It  may  be  used  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  it  may  appear  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 
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Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Buils. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Au'b’i^m^^'rJe^^TorK. 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible"  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pS’rt  p^ikin’^'N^.Y. 


Fnr  Salp>*  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 
s  ui  >jaic .  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat.  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  ^5',™'- 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Sons  of  Montvic  Pathfinder 

LEADING  SIRE  OF  TYPE,  TEST  AND  PRODUCTION 
AND  SPRINGBANK  ARISTOCRAT  IDEAL,  HIS  DAM 
SPRINGBANK  ABBEKERK  ADELINE  1144  FAT. 

F.  C.  WHITNEY,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  » 

Home  of  TARBELL  FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  467961 
20.508.9  Lbs.  M.,  1,109.0  Lbs.  F..  World  Champion  Jr. 
4  Yr.  Old. 

TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS  MARGO  613193 
10,848.8  Lbs.  M..  596.1  Lbs.  F.,  6th  in  Class  GGG 
(2  Yrs.  Old) 

Young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  these 
two  great  cows  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  PUREBRED  YEARLING  BULLS 
from  long  distance  D.H.I.A.  Dams.  Both  Dams  have 
won  production  record  cup  given  by  the  N,.  Y.  S.  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Ass’n.  Sire’s  seven  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  13,705  lbs.  milk,  747  lbs.  fat.  Also  two  eight 
months  old  heifer  calves. 

H.  C.  TRIPP.  DRYDEN.  NEW  YORK. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

GOOD  BLOODLINES.  SEVERAL  TO  FRESHEN  AT 
ONCE.  T.B.  BANGS  ACCREDITED  No.  1694. 

G.  Harold  Peck,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


LAKE  VIEW  JERSEYS 

Raise  your  test  and  production  with  one  of  our  young 
sires.  I  month  to  I  year  old.  30  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  13  years  on  D.H.I.  test  with  up  to  460  lbs. 

fat  average  for  herd  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

One  2-yr.-old  bull  out  of  proven  sire  with  dam  from 
proven  sire.  Priced  right  or  will  lease. 
ACCREDITED  AND  APPROVED  FOR  BANGS. 

E.  A.  BECKWITH  &  SON 

LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS 
Red  10  —  Roan  19  months. 

Horace  E.  Widger,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


20  Head  of  Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows. 

Accredited  T.B.  Approved  for  Bangs.  Well  bred,  good 
type  and  good  producers.  Priced  to  sell. 

H.  A.  Dennis,  Penn  View  Farm,  new®  york 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus  Dancote  Comere  3, 

17  mo.  old,  1st  prize  bull  calf  1940  N.  Y.  State  Fair: 
his  dam  also  a  1st  prize  winner  at  State  Fair.  A  tew 
other  bulls.  Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats  (awarded  first 
at  1941  Seed  Show,  Seneca  Soy  Bean  seed. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFOROS 


Polled  Herefords 

N.  Y.  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSOC.  SALE. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  2  BREEDING  BULLS. 

2  BRED  HEIFERS,  A  COW  AND  CALF. 

I  YEARLING  HEIFER. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

POLLED  AND  HORNED. 

YEARLINGS  — PROVEN  SIRES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Thickset,  Red,  10-month  old  Bull  — 
by  a  son  of  the  International  Grand 
Champion,  Raveni  Masterpiece. 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

INDIAN  SIGNAL  FARM,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Chemung  7Y11,  R.D.  2 

HORSES 

At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY,  HEIGHT  15.3,  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE,  CONFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORDSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 

Belgian  Stallions  —  “The  Good  Kind” 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  the  kind  that  will  please  the  critics. 
More  good  ones  than  can  be  seen  any  other  one  place 
in  America.  Prices  below  compeftion.  Guaranteed  to 
be  breeders.  Will  take  in  exchange  stallions  or  any 
kind  of  livestock  at  its  commercial  value.  Terms  to 
the  financially  responsible:  three  or  tour  years  to  pay. 

If  your  community  needs  a  good  stallion  write  to 
Ohio’s  pioneer  in  the  business,  or  come  and  see  our 
wonderful  bargains. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  ORWELL,  OHIO,  Phone  4-L. 

40  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Route  322. 

FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS,  2  to  4 
years,  $100  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Percheron 
yearlings,  one  filly,  two  studs,  $125  each.  Registered 

2  year  old  mare,  $200.  3  year  mare,  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred,  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex!' n.  y. 

FOR  SALE  — 

Six- Year-Old  Reg.  Percheron  Mare, 

to  foal  latter  part  of  April.  Also,  her  1940  colt. 
Registered  Shropshire  ewes  and  lambs.  Reg.  0.1. C.  Pigs. 

J.  &  C.  GORDON,  Lawyersviile,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Service:  Percheron  Stallion 

REG.— 4  YEARS  OLD  —  DAPPLE  GRAY-BLACK. 
LOCATED  AT  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK. 

GLADSTONE  BROS.,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

Hill  Top  Berkshires  win,  grow  and  pay  with  large 
litters.  Young  stock  ready  for  sale.  All  vaccinated. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH, 

R.D.  2,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 

SHEEP 

Hampsliipe  Slieep 

Registered,  excellent  type.  Bred  to  a  good  Cornell  bred 
ram  for  early  lambing.  Also  lambs.  Choice  of  flock. 
This  is  the  right  time  and  the  opportunity  to  get 
started  wih  Hamps.  FOREST  FARMS.  WEBSTER. 
NEW  YORK,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  >-  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  "E°fabns],’ed%5: 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  horses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

¥j  /^DAV  phone  H-63,  WEST 

A^/VKJL  rl.  I  ,  LIBERTY.  OHIO. 

DOGS 

JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock.  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  IIIM2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels^  ^br®and“on.  '^vTf' 

PUPS  AND  KITS  —  Registered 

ST.  BERNARDS  COCKER  SPANIELS  PERSIANS 

$15.00  up  $15.00  up  $8.00  up 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  SHIP  C.O.D. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumans“bur^  n.  y. 


MRS.  LITTLE’S  WORTHWHILE 

New  Hampshires 

BLOODTESTED  TEN  YEARS.  NO  REACTORS  FOUND. 
Official  records  back  of  the  males’  dams  of  250  to  302 
eggs.  Broilers  marketed  in  eight  weeks. 

BUY  STOCK  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  DIRECT. 

MRS.  HARRY  F.  LITTLE, 

CAMILLUS,  NEW  YORK 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LECHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in'  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  Heavy  production  of  larse  esss 
with  excellent  livability,  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean  flock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


McLoughlin  •Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


Lewis  P.  Bernie,  R-l,  Barre,  Vt. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Trapnestcd  and 
progeny  tested. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 


ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupvTlle,  n.  y. 


Farley  Porter’s  Leghorns 

ONE  OF  N.  Y.  STATE’S  OLDEST  CERTIFIED 
AND  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Certified  23  years.  Bloodtested  100%  pullorum 
clean.  Excellent  pedigreed  R.O.P.  Males.  Circular. 

Farley  Porter  Sodus,  H.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  ';,roi,“fieid'!"pa^- 


Wonderful  Profit-Making  Strain 

Mosher  Leghorns 

True  Quality  established  by  30  years  of  Trapnest  Breed¬ 
ing  in  Mosher  Strain  means  more  profit  for  You. 
10,000  High  Production  Breeders  mated  to  Big  Husky 
270-332  egg  Males  guarantees  Record  Performance  in 
your  flock.  Personal  delivery  50  milre.  Don’t  Buy  until 
you  read  our  New  FREE  Folder.  Write  Today. 

Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm, 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &.  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  fa.-nous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middi^wn^’N.  y. 


FISHER’S 


Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds 

ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  40  YEARS  OF  OPER. 
ATING  A  BREEDER-HATCHERY.  2,500  LAYERS 
ON  OUR  FARM.  TRAPNEST  RECORDS  AS  HIGH 
AS  331  EGGS. 

A.  FISHER  &  SONS 

Poultry  Farm, 

CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


QUALiTY^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

Wb  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergen.^'^.  y. 

Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants.  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY’’ 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .thYca,'  mS. 

R.  C.  AIVCOISJAS 

EGGS  6  CENTS  EACH. 

No  catalogue. 

GEORGE  FAIRBANK,  McGRAW,  N.  Y. 
ARTMAN  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

LARGE,  HEALTHY,  HEAVY  LAYERS.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  —  MALES  FROM  250  TO  300  EGGERS, 
FEBRUARY  PULLETS  ON  HAND. 

Artman  Poultry  Farm,  Le  Roy,  N.  I. 


GUINEA  EGGS  WANTED 
WANTED:  Guinea  Eggs  for  Hatching, 

or  male  and  hen  for  same. 

L.  W.  BREWSTER,  ADDISON,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


McGregor  Poultry  Farm 

4500  Single  Comb  White  Eeghorn  Breed¬ 
ers,  two  to  four  years  old,  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  and  cock  birds  from  individual 
R.O.P.  matings,  Pullorum  tested,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  Progeny  Test  Program. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved. 

V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons,  Maine,  N.  Y. 
LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HIGH  PEN  ARE  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTEEN  TONS  OF 

BALED  HAY  FOR  SALE 

Floyd  Jones,  R.D.  No.  2,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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V  Greater  Capacity 


9  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
GIVE  YOU 

\  Greater  Strength 
V  Longer  Life 


CONCRETE  ■. 

METAL  Send  for 

WOOD  •  TILE  FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  A-4,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Jasper  Voorhees,  R.  2,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
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Strongest 
Protection 
Against 
Firel  StormI 
Waste! 
end  Time! 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

The  surest  way,  with  World's  Safest  Silo 
—the  time-tested  Marietta.  Built-to- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce¬ 
ment  Sealed.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doors. 
.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  ot^er  by  the  food  val' 
ues  it  SAVES.  ,  .  Writ  j 
today. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 
Marietta,  0.  Dept.  AA. 


I 


Northeast  Markets  for 
Northeast  Producers 


SEED 


FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%,  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son, 

2  9-3  CORN 

Cornel!  11,  Westbranch  Sweepstakes  Corn:  Seneca, 
Cayusa.  Manchu  Soybeans;  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn;  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  SENECA  SOY  BEANS 

Best  for  Grain.  Germination  9Q%. 

LOREN  HEINZMAN,  g EN^kvAf' n. 'y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Heavyweight  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural 
from  tuber  unit  grown. 

H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
Inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
In  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewas 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

harry  shaver,  wayeand,  n.  y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

KATAHDIN,  from  tuber  unit  selected  stock,  tested  in 
Florida.  Most  popular  variety  for  market. 

Howard  L.  Cross,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

„  5  POUND,  85c— 10  POUND,  $1.60 

dark  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB.,  $1.40. 

F.  H.  COVENTRY,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


HONFY.  •*’S-  b®®*  clover,  $4.50.  Buc 
.1.  *  '  *3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30. 

*2.25.  Not  prepaid.  I0  lbs. 
POMpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Docto 
ujetitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  I 


farms  for  sale 


•"OR  SALE  — 

292- Acre  Franklin  County  Dairy  Farm 

stat road.  All  tillable,  tractor  worked,  ip  high 
f4»n  cultivation.  Free  from  stones,  completely 

larn  '  buildings — double  tenant  house;  2 

'-rge  cement  silos;  220x34  ft.  T-barn  with  110  Holstein' 
cattle.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Write 

JOHN  F.  FALLON, 

CONSTABLE,  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


WHAT  does  it  mean  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  comes  out,  as  it  did  last 
Friday,  April  4th,  and  reports  a  pegged 
price  of  live  hogs  at  9c?  Hog  men 
in  particular,  al^o  all  livestock  men, 
markets  and  packers  generally,  would 
really  like  to  know.  No  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington  seems  to  know,  or  if  they  do 
they  won’t  tell.  Yet  plenty  of  money, 
telegraphing,  telephoning  and  travel¬ 
ing  has  been  spent  to  find  out. 

Here  are  some  unofficial  explanations 
up  to  this  date,  April  10th.  TAKE 
YOUR  PICK: 

1.  That  hogs  have  been  selling  too 
low,  and  this  will  boost  them.  How? 
Apparently,  no  government  organiza¬ 
tion  or  method  has  yet  been  decided 
upon  to  handle  live  hogs,  or  even  pork 
products. 

2.  That  hogs  will  sell  very  much 
higher.  Therefore,  if  the  government 
can  get  pork  products  stored  ahead, 
this  will  act  as  a  brake  on  future 
prices,  for  they  can  let  the  stored  prod¬ 
ucts  out  into  trade  channels  slowly, 
on  every  advance,  and  in  this  way 
regulate  the  price  of  live  hogs. 

3.  That  it  is  a  monopoly  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  big 
packers,  the  government  believing  that 
prices  are  controlled  by  the  packer, 
without  regard  to  supply  and  demand. 

4.  That  it  is  a  packer  and  govern¬ 
ment  fight  against  the  retailer,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chain  stores  which  some 
claim  are  not  getting  all  they  could 
for  farm  products,  but  are  using  these 
products  as  a  competitive  instrument 
to  get  more  volume  for  their  own  firm 
and  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer. 

5.  That  it  is  a  first  step  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  price  control  of  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  government  arguing  that  if  it 
can  raise  the  price,  it  can  lower  it,  too. 

6.  That  it  is  a  first  step  toward  in¬ 
creasing  production,  it  being  now  fear¬ 
ed  we  will  not  produce  enough.  That 
all  quotas  and  reduction  schemes  will 
be  dropped;  particularly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  corn  quota,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  big  campaign  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction. 

7.  That  it  will  tend  to  level  out 
prices  all  over  the  country,  that  is,  live 
hogs  will  bring  practically  the  same 
prices  East  and  West.  Two  hundred 
million  pounds  of  British  wool  in  this 
country,  held  over  the  market,  has  had 
that  very  effect  on  the  fat  lamb  mar¬ 
ket  this  winter. 

8.  That,  under  any  conditions,  it 
shows  that  at  least  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  enter  the  food 
business  in  this  country. 

What  livestock  farmers  can  do  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  can  only  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  fact  that  if  we  run  into 
a  world  food  shortage,  prices  will  be 
higher  regardless  of  our  government 
or  any  other  government.  That  seems 
inevitable  to  me;  or  it  could  mean  that 
the  government  will  carry  some  of  the 
shock  should  a  collapse  be  in  the  books. 
So,  business  as  usual,  even  at  the 
higher  cost  of  operations,  is  going  to 
be  our  policy,  and  it  looks  like  the 
sensible  one  on  every  livestock  farm. 
*  *  ♦ 

Cornell  University  marketed  184  of 
their  feeding  lambs  last  week,  and 
Ed  Babcock  marketed  46  of  his.  Hope 
that  Dr.  John  Willman,  who  fed  the 
University  lambs,  and  Howard  Bab¬ 
cock,  who  fed  lambs  in  New  Mexico, 
will  give  you  some  of  their  figures  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  so  that  we 


may  have  some  interesting  compari¬ 
sons. 

The  Cornell  lambs  averaged  47  lbs. 
and  cost  $4.28  a  head  going  in.  They 
averaged  85  lbs.  sold  weight,  and 
brought  $9.40  a  head  net  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  gain  of  38  lbs.  each  from 
purchase  weight  to  sold  weight  on  the 
ones  marketed  here  at  Buffalo.  It  cost 
43c  a  head  for  freight,  feed,  commis¬ 
sion,  and  all  other  marketing  costs, 
except  shrink,  from  Ithaca  to  Buffalo, 
about  150  miles.  They  made  47.5  lbs. 
of  salable  meat  for  the  packer  who 
bought  them,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  he  bought.  They  graded  150 
choice-to-good,  with  34  medium  grade. 
Figuring  the  gain  at  around  7c  a  lb., 
they  should  show  the  University  a 
profit  of  around  $2.50  a  head,  over  all. 

The  Babcock  lambs  averaged  and 
cost  the  same  going  in,  but  the  46  mar¬ 
keted  here  were  the  ones  left  after  the 
lot  of  100  had  been  sorted,  and  the 
heavier  lambs  sold  previously.  The 
freight  and  marketing  costs  also 
amounted  to  43c  a  head,  exclusive  of 
shrink.  They  averaged  here  rot  quite 
80  lbs.,  or  a  gain  from  purchase  weight 
to  sold  weight  of  32  lbs.  and  brought 
$8.60  a  head  net  to  Ed.  They  made 
44.5  lbs.  of  salable  meat  and  cost  the 
packer  68c  a  cwt.  more,  in  the  carcass, 
than  the  Cornell  lambs,  inasmuch  as 
both  brought  the  same  price  alive, 
$11.40. 

—  A.  A. — 

Earlville  Sale  Results 

The  128th  consecutive  Consignors 
Cash  Sale  of  pure  bred  Holsteins  in  the 
Earlville  Holstein  Sales  Pavilion  was 
held  April  9  under  the  R.  Austin  Back¬ 
us  management.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  head  were  sold  for  $17,633. 
Thirteen  heifer  calves  averaged  $25.20 
each,  eight  unbred  heifers,  $71.50;  fif¬ 
teen  bulls,  $118.  Eighteen  cowr  went 
above  $200  each. 

The  top  cow  was  taken  by  W.  T. 
Conkling,  Earlville,  at  $320.  She  was 
from  the  McClure  Brothers  herd  at 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.  The  top  bull  from 
G.  W.  Chapman  and  Sons,  Ontario,  N. 
Y.,  was  bought  by  Broome-Tioga  Breed¬ 
ers  Corp.,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.,  for  $210. 

The  heaviest  buyer  was  L.  Larsen, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.-'  Y.,  who  took  20  head 
averaging  $154.  James  Osborne,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn.,  took  7  of  ten  head  that 
went  to  Connecticut,  at  an  average  of 
$185.  H.  H.  Rathburn,  Oriskany  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  secured  5  head  averaging  $144. 

The  crowd  present  absorbed  600  cata¬ 
logues  and  they  were  after  Holsteins. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Auctioneer  Harold  Lee,  Caz- 
enovia,  cried  and  sold  the  entire  bunch. 
Another  consignor’s  sale  is  announced 
for  May  7. — John  R.  Parsons. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

'If  a  hen  and  a  half  lays  c«n  egg  and 
a  half  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a  hen  and 
a  half  will  lay  one  egg  in  one  day. 
Therefore,  six  hens  'would  lay  four  eggs 
in  one  day,  and  28  eggs  in  seven  days. 


This  is  Eastern  Jessica,  a  Hereford  cow 
bred  by  the  Gage  Stock  Farm  of  Delan- 
son,  New  York.  She  is  one  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  will  be  sold  at  the  New  York 
State  Hereford  Breeders’  Association  sale 
at  Cornell  University  on  May  3rd.  The 
animals  offered  at  the  sale  will  be  judged 
at  8  A.  M.  and  the  sale  will  start  at  1 
P.  M.  40  head  wiU  be  offered,  1,1  bulls 
and  29  females. 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog 
and  our  early-order  dis¬ 
counts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted— Open  Territory 


FR0NT<^j 

lADDER^ii 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


We  have  just  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  UAIllYMAN’S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  high  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD  •  CONCRETE. TILE*  METAL 


PREPARE l^with  NATCO 


Now  is  the  time  to  erect  the  famoua 
CRAINE-NATCO  vitrified  tile  silo! 
Desigmed  for  heavy  duty  service. 
Glazed  interior  resists  silage' juices 
and  acids.  Fade-proof  exterior  re¬ 
quires  no  paint.  Proof  against  all 
kinds  of  weather.  In  service  on  the 
finest  farms.  For  FREE  FOLDER 
and  present  low  direct  factory  prices 
write  CRAINE,  Inc. 

441  Pine  Street,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  ”™rSll0S 


^onP/uKtlcal  Purposes 


There's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  | 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


RAISE  RYRSHIRES 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR¬ 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


125  Registered  Holsteins 

SELL  IN  THE  BIG  AUCTION  SALE  AUDITORIUM. 
EARLVILLE.  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Wednesday,May7, 10a.in. 

All  from  T.B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood  test 
vaccinated  for  shipping  fever,  up-to-date  mastitis  dharts 
with  all  milking  animals. 

50  fresh  and  dose  springing  cows  and 
heifers,  50  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  many 
of  them  due  to  freshen  in  early  fall.  15 
yearling  bulls  from  high  producing  dams. 
A  number  of  calves  of  both  sex  will  sell 
following  their  dams. 

You  are  urged  to  write  for  more  details  and  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

JACK  KOERNER  DISPERSAL  — 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30,  AT  1:00  P.  M..  at  the 
farm  on  paved  highway,  3  miles  east  of  Cedarville, 
Herkimer  Co.  at  Columbia  Ctr.,  7  miles  south  of  Mo¬ 
hawk.  8  miles  north  of  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.  T.B. 
Accredited  and  Federally  Negative.  CTA  average— 425 
lb.  of  fat.  2  time  milking.  14  fresh  and  close  sprlhg- 
ers,  8  heifers  due  in  the  fall.  5  yearlings,  7  heifer 
calves.  The  herd  sire  and  3  yearling  bulls.  Some  farm 
equipment  and  the  200  acre  farm  all  sell.  Send  for 
catalog  to  JACK  KOERNER,  llion,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  2. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  ILY. 
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Edward  S.  ^^■alt■o^d  at  the  left  and  Stephen  M.  Walford  of  Hall  Brothers  Hatchery 
checking  orders  on  baby  chicks  just  before  they  are  shipped. 


BAM  CHICKS 


The  baby  chick  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  a 


phenomenal  growth.  For  example,  there 
is  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  of 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  with  a  history 
going  back  to  1911.  In  1931  this  concern 
hatched  over  two  million  chicks  and  last 
year  over  nine  million.  During  the  past 
ten  years  this  hatchery  has  sold  over 
fifty-nine  million  baby  chicks.  * 

Shipping  methods  indicate  the  care 
which  modern  hatcheries  take.  Says  Hall 
Brothers,  “We  watch  weather  reports 
very  carefully,  take  into  account  just  how 
far  they  will  travel,  how  long  they  will 
be  on  the  way  and  changes  in  weather 
and  climate  that  will  affect  them  during 
their  journey.  Then  we  punch  just  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  boxes  that  will 
carry  the  chicks.” 

As  a  method  of  cooperating  with  their 
customers.  Hall  Brothers  have  published 
a  number  of  service  leaflets  which  can 
be  asked  for  by  number.  They  are : 

No.  1  —  Helpful  hints  on  starting  and 
■  care  of  chicks. 

No.  2  —  Coccidiosis  and  Enteritis. 

No.  3  —  Prolapse  and  Cannibalism. 

No.  4 — Laryngotracheitis ;  Bronchitis; 

Coryza ;  Pox. 

No.  7  —  Successful  Battery  Brooding. 

No.  9  —  Intestinal  Worms. 

Incidentally,  the  Hall  Brothers  1941 
Catalogue,  commemorating  their  30th  An¬ 
niversary,  contains  a  lot  of  information 
of  value  to  any  poultryman. 


^  * 


There  is  small  comfort  in 
planting  corn  only  to  have 
it  pulled  by  crows,  blackbirds  and  pheas¬ 
ants.  Treating  the  seed  with  STAN¬ 


LEY’S  CROW  REPELLENT  will  soon 
convince  the  birds  that  they  should  look 
some  other  place  for  their  dinner.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  CEDAR  HILL 
FORMULAE  COMPANY,  Box  1129-M, 


New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


Crrri  Treating  seeds  to  prevent  disease 
kjLiIjU  jg  longer  an  experiment.  In¬ 
numerable  tests  have  shown  that  it  pays. 
For  a  free  corn  pamphlet  explaining  seed 
treatment,  write  to  DU  BAY,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

*  *  * 

CDD^y  Waiting  for  your  request  is  a 

copy  of  a  new  “Bordeaux 

booklet.”  Just  drop  a  postcard  to 

PHELPS-DODGE  REFINING  COR¬ 
PORATION,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 


BILLFOLD 


The  WOLVERINE  SHOE 
AND  TANNING  COR¬ 
PORATION,  Department  A-441,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Michigan,  wants  to  give  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers  a  vest  pocket 
bill  holder.  All  they  ask  is  that  you 
read  their  advertisement  on  page  14  of 
the  April  12  issue  and  send  in  the  coupon 
attached  to  it. 


BUILDING 


If  you  plan  to  construct 
a  range  shelter,  brooder 
house  Or  machine  shed  this  summer,  you 
can  get  a  building  plan  by  dropping  a 
post  card  to  the  AMERICAN  ZINC  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  Dept.  36,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 


C  4  F  r  If  you  breed  Herefords,  don’t 
OriLiCi  j^igg  New  York  State  HERE¬ 
FORD  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  sale 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  on  May  3. 
If  you  want  a  catalogue  of  the  sale,  drop 
a  note  to  John  Redman,  43  Bengel  Ter¬ 
race,  Rochester,'  N.  Y. 


M  A  few  of  the  incubators  and  “hatch-  j 
ers”  where  eggs  are  placed  just  before  | 
they  hatch  at  Hall  Brothers  Hatch- 
eries  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 


^  2>ci/ie  l/fodd- 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ralston  Purina 
Company ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

For  three  columns  our  thoughts  have 
been  centered  on  AMBITION,  INTEG¬ 
RITY,  AND  DIRECTION.  I  have  talked 
with  scores  of  our  people  who  have  been 
challenged  by  this  program.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  sitting  on  the  side  lines 
with  the  first  quarter  over,  while  the  real 
players  have  completed  their  spring 
training  and  are  eager  now  to  launch  out 
into  the  second  quarter  as  PIONEERS.  Is 
there  any  word  in  the  English  language 
more  thrilling  and  stimulating  than  that 
word  PIONEER?  It  says  “Launch  out 
into  the  deep  !”  “Blaze  new  trails  !”  Men 
and  women  who  have  influenced  me  most 
in  my  “young”  life  are  the  pioneers.  Let 
me  name  a  few  with  whom  I  have  had 
personal  contacts ; 

GRENFELL  who  left  a  medical  “ca¬ 
reer”  in  England  to  Pioneer  in  hope  and 
health  and  Christianity  in  bleak  Labra¬ 
dor. 

GANDHI  who  brought  new  hope  and 
confidence  to  Indian  outcasts  by  Pioneer¬ 
ing  with  the  greatest  of  all  weapons  — 
“Soul  Force.” 

KAGAWA,  Japanese  aristocrat,  who 
gave  up  home,  sight  and  comforts  to 
Pioneer  in  Japan’s  slums. 

Forgetting  self  in  an  overwhelming  urge 
to  accomplish  something  for  others  was 
the  common  denominator  of  these  three. 

In  the  business  field  these  Pioneers  have 
spurred  me  on  to  blaze  new  trails ; 

JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cash  Register  Company,  who  Pioneer¬ 
ed  in  salesmanship.  Energy  and  exercise 
were  his  constant  helpers. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  great  Philadel¬ 
phia  Pioneer  Merchant,  handed  me  a 
book  and  said:  “Young  man,  beware  of 
the 'Second  Best.” 

HENRY  J.  HEINZ,  of  the  57  Varieties, 
was  my  Pioneer  example  that  Business 
and  Christianity  could  work  hand  in  hand. 

In  other  fields  everywhere  in  life  I  have 
found  Pioneers  leading  me  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  : 

DR.  JOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT  taught 
me  to  “Stand  Tall”  and  made  me  a  Pio¬ 
neer  of  Posture. 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON,  the  na¬ 
turalist,  opened  my  eyes  to  nature’s  won¬ 
ders  and  showed  me  that  a  Pioneer  can 
start  Pioneering  right  in  his  own  back¬ 
yard. 

Madame  Curie,  whom  I  met  en  route 
to  Europe ;  General  Pershing,  with  whom 
I  served  in  France;  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
with  whom  I  flew  in  a  plane ;  John  L. 
Alexander,  with  whom  I  worked  in  mak¬ 
ing  Luke  2:52  a  reality  to  thousands  of 


boys  and  girls — all  these  are  Pioneers,  all 
were  men  who  have  ventured  into  un¬ 
known  paths  and  thereby  influenced  the 
lives  of  millions  who  followed  after  them. 

Write  down  your  list  of  Pioneers.  Are 
you  trying  to  pattern  your  life  after 
theirs?  Are  you  answering,  as  the  old 
hymn  says,  “with  the  best  that’s  in  you?” 

Perhaps  great  books  or  great  statues 
stimulate  you  to  Pioneer.  Down  in  Ponca 
City,  Oklahoma,  I  saw  the  magnificent 
statue  of  “THE  PIONEER  WOMAN.”  As 
one  writer  described  her : 

“Her  heroic  bronze  figure  faces  west¬ 
ward,  toward  the  unbroken  prairie.  In 
her  firm  grasp  is  the  hand  of  her  young 
son,  striding  in  step  toward  the  new  home 
they  will  wrest  in  toil  and  sweat  from 
the  wilderness.  Their  faces  are  tilted  to 
Adventure.  Their  lean,  clean  muscles  rip¬ 
ple  under  the  bronze  homespun.  Their 
gaze  travels  out,  out,  out, — daringly, 
courageously,  reverently — to  a  greater 
day,  to  a  promise  fulfilled. 

“In  her  right  hand  she  carries  The 
Book,  symbolizing  the  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing  she  brings  to  the  prairies.  Slung  from 
the  crook  of  her  arm  is  a  sack  of  seeds 
that  will  soon  blossom  into  food  and  per¬ 
fume  in  the  wilderness. 

“America  walks  with  her!  You  feel  it 
as  you  look  at  her.  Your  own  left  foot 
moves  out  to  swing  into  step.  Your 
shoulder  goes  back  to  square  with  hers. 
You ‘feel  the  Spirit  of  the  Pioneer  stir 
within  you.” 

Up  in  the  mountains  of  South  America 
is  the  statue  of  the  greatest  Pioneer  of 
all — “The  Christ  of  the  Andes.”  Once  He 
said:  “SEEK  and  ye  shall  find.”  After  all, 
isn’t  that  what  all  Pioneering  amounts  to 
— Seeking?  The  Grenfells,  Fords,  Gold- 
thwaits.  Curies,  Rogers  are  all  seekers 
after  something  —  something  that  will 
benefit  others.  Christ,  Himself,  Pioneered 
in  a  new  philosophy  of  brotherly  love  and 
ever  since  has  been  searching  for  men 
and  women  to  Pioneer  in  LIVING  that 
Philosophy, 

I  hope  you  have  found  something  in 
this  rambling  discussion  of  Pioneering. 
Maybe  I  can  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that 
if  you  are  Seeking  after  sorpething  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul,  then  you  are 
PIONEERING. 

AMBITION,  Yes !  INTEGRITY,  Yes  I 
DIRECTION,  Yes !  But  the  PIONEER 
wraps  them  all  neatly  together  in  him¬ 
self  and  adds  Courage,  Unbounded  Spirit, 
and  Daring.  The  PIONEER  adds  spark 
to  AMBITION  to  INTEGRITY  and  to 
DIRECTION.  He  launches  into  the  UN¬ 
KNOWN,  unbound  by  conventio:p,  un¬ 
shackled  by  custom-searching  for  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  his  own  personal  com¬ 
fort.  He’s  the  man  of  “do  or  die.”  We 
all  need  a  lot  of  him  in  this  day  and 
time  ! 

You  have  some  of  the  PIONEER  in  you. 
Start  your  PIONEERING  to  work.  NOW. 


Hold  Everything! 


Our  Alaska  Tour  Plans  Will  Soon  Be  Completed 


IF  YOU  want  to  take  an  enchanting, 
unforgettable  trip  this  summer,  don’t 
make  any  plans  until  you  see  in  our 
next  issue  the  full  details  of  our  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  Alaska  Tour,  start¬ 
ing  July  28  and  returning  August  23. 
This  trip  will  be  the  most  thrilling  one 
that  we  have  conducted  in  a  long  time 
— and  that  is  saying  a  lot. 

Every  American  Agriculturist  tour 
is  a  memorable  vacation,  because  of  the 
outstanding  service  we  give,  the  mar¬ 
velous  scenic  attractions  which  each 
includes,  and  the  kind  of  folks  who 
travel  with  us.  Among  the  fine,  friend¬ 
ly  letters  we  are  receiving  from  people 
who  went  on  our  California  Tour  in 
February  is  the  following  one  from 
Miss  Laura  Dovyns,  of  Rive-’head,  N.  Y. : 

“One  of  the  members  of  our  tour  party, 
Mrs.  Way,  wrote  you  a  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  tour  which  we  all  signed,  but 
Mother  and  I  enjoyed  the  tour  so  much 


that  I  am  writing  a  personal  note  of 
thanks. 

“It  was  my'  first  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  tour  and  I  found  it  conducted  so  well 
and  the  whole  trip  so  wonderful  that  I 
am  already  anticipating  another  tour  in 
the  future.  It  was  all  you  promised  and 
more !  Everything  was  done  for  our 
comfort  and  safety  and  Mr.  BeDell,  our 
escort,  was  most  efficient  and  genial. 
I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  a  tour  long 
to  be  remembered  by  mother  and  myself.” 

If  you  have  never  traveled  with  one 
of  our  parties,  come  with  us  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  Alaska  -and  see  for  yourself  why 
our  tours  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
Fill  out  the  following  blank  and  mail  it 
at  once  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Our  illustrated  itinerary  is  not 
quite  ready,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  you 
will  be  sent  a  copy  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part. 


Dear  -Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  As  soon 
as  your  itinerary  is  ready,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  it  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  cost  of  trip. 


N 


ame 


Address  . 

( Please  write  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


\merican  Agriculturist,  April  . 26,  1941 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  large¬ 
ly  depends  upon  prbper  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  Readers  are  warned  to  exer¬ 
cise  every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs.  Drinking  water  often 
becomes  infected  with  disease  germs 
and  may^  spread  disease  through  your 
entire  flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half 
or  two-thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are 
aware.  Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half 
your  chicks.  Use  preventive  methods. 
Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking 
water  from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell  and  you  won’t  lose  one  where 
you  have  lost  dozens. 

Remarkable  Success  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  reme¬ 
dies  and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a 
last  resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I 
used  two  50c  boxes,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  were  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.’’- — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water 
from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets 
entirely  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
don’t  find  them  the  greatest  little  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  404,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants 

NOW  READY  — 

Hardy  outdoor  grown.  $1.00  thousand; 
5000,  $4.00;  10,000,  $7.50.  Now  booking 
Tomato,  Sweetpotato  and  other  plants  for 
May  shipment.  Shipping  capacity  over 
750,000  daily.  Largest  and  oldest  growers 
in  Virginia. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Royal  B.  Edwards.  R.  I,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SENECA  CO.  DAIRY  FARM 

On  gravel  highway  %  mile  to  macadam.  Has  good  local 
reputation,  owned  and  operated  by  one  family  for  many 
years.  97  acres,  70  tillage,  alfalfa  does  well  here. 
10-^m  hou.se,  60  ft.  barn,  ell,  15-cow  stable.  Elec, 
available.  $4000.  Terms,  Free  Illustrated  detailed  de¬ 
scription.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


On  Concrete  Hway;  Fully  Eqpd 

loo  acre  security  farm!  400  sugar  maples,  40  apple 
trees;  good  8  rms,  water  at  sink,  elec,  available.  30x40 
barn,  bousing  for  500  hens;  horses,  7  cattle,  tools,  crops; 
bargain  at  $2800,  term.s;  pg.  34  big  Free  catalog. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  ilt'ToS" 


Top  Quallt>r 

P-I-G-S 


6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  5.00  each. 


CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.O.D. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Pf/Tg  Yorkshire  &  Chester  cross  or  Chester  &. 

Berkshire  cross,  6-7  wks.  $4  each;  8-9  wks. 
S4.W  ea.  All  large  pigs.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  monev  order.  Chester  White  Barrows 
8  wee^ks.  $5.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  TEL.  0086.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


GOATS 


milk  GOATS: 


Fresh  and  due  to  freshen. 
PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


shepherds— Collies. 

3eel-drivers.  Beauties. 


Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pupa. 
WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


ENGLISH  BULL  DOG 

Plea  $25.00.  CLAUDE 


PUPPIES.  Litter  Begistered. 

HARVEY,  COVINGTON.  PA. 


The  Summer  Egg  Market 

By  J.  G.  HUTTAR. 


I  SPENT  the  better  part  of  a  day 
looking  over  about  a  hundred  cases 
of  eggs  not  long  ago.  I  made  this  in¬ 
spection  in  New  York  City  and  the 
eggs  all  came  from  the  Northeastern 
states.  'They  were  sent  to  New  York 
by  almost  a  hundred  different  farmers. 
I  was  disappointed. 

I’m  not  spending  as  much  time  in 
New  York  as  I  us¬ 
ed  to,  and  I  don’t 
have  the  day-to- 
day  feel  of  the 
market.  I’m  there 
enough,  however, 
so  that  I  sense 
what’s  going  on 
fairly  well.  At 
least  the  market 
chatter  doesn’t 
sound  strange.  -I 
plan  to  continue 
these  contacts  and 
to  keep  informed 
about  Nearby 
eggs  —  how  they 
look,  how  they 
rate  with  buyers, 
what’s  good  about  them,  and  what’s 
bad. 

Either  I  expected  too  much  or  prog¬ 
ress  in  grading  and  packing  of  Near¬ 
by  eggs  has  stopped.  That’s  the  feeling 
I  had  after  my  last  inspection. 

The  small  percentage  of  “best  packs” 
still  looked  good.  There  isn’t  much 
room  for  improvement  here.  I  don’t 
think  the  number  in  this  group  has  in¬ 
creased  any  in  the  last  five  years. 

'The  “good  packs”  are  probably  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  plentiful  than  five  years  ago, 
but  I  don’t  think  any  more  common 
than  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  thing  that  disturbed  me  the  most 
is  that  the  volume  of  fair-to-poor  packs 
is  still  big.  Too  big  for  the  good  of 
Northeastern  egg  reputation  as  a 
whole. 

It  seems  as  if  I  still  see  just  as  many 
dirty,  broken  looking  cases;  dirty,  torn 
fillers;  stained  and  dusty  flats.  There 
were  a  lot  of  cases  in  the  hundred  or 
more  which  I  examined  where  the 
white  egg  packs  were  mottled  with 
tints,  smeary  looking  shells,  and  un¬ 
even  grading.  The  brown  eggs  still  con¬ 
tained  a  complete  assortment  of  colors 
in  many  packs. 

The  Market  is  Ready 
Many  of  the  folks  who  ship  these 
poor  market  packs  don’t  keep  hens 
seriously  enough  so  they  feel  it  worth 
while  to  give  their  egg  problem  any 
more  consideration.  This  is  especially 
true  when  they  are  busy  with  crops, 
hay,  fruit,  or  cows.  From  their  stand¬ 
point  they  are  probably  right.  Certainly 
they  know  their  business  better  than  I 
do.  But  there  is  an  effect  on  all  Nearby 
eggs  sometimes  overlooked.  One  of  the 
biggest  hurdles  to  bettefi  prices  for 
Nearbys  is  their  uncertainty.  Buyers 
like  the  best  Nearbys  better  than  any 
other  eggs  they  can  get.  Their  problem 


is  to  be  sure  they’re  getting  a  lot  that 
are  O.  K.  without  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  each  case  they  buy. 
TTiat  is  not  always  practical. 

The  country  auctions  and  other 
Northeastern  marketing  cooperatives 
are  licking  this  situation  by  their  in¬ 
spections  and  enforcement  of  grading 
regulations.  They  have  developed  a  fair 
reputation  for  dependability  (some  bet¬ 
ter  than  others).  But  even  their  prices 
are  affected  by  the  base  quotation  on 
these  fair-to-poor  Nearbys  that  are 
sold  in  New  York. 

Now  I  don’t  say  that  the  better  egg 
producers  have  any  right  to  ask  the 
small  flock  owner,  whose  livelihood  does 
not  depend  on  his  hens,  to  be  more 
careful  about  what  he  sends  to  market. 
I  do  sincerely  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  much  smaller  task  than  most  of  these 
little  poultry  keepers  think  and  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  in  most 
instances. 

The  biggest  progress,  however,  can 
be  made  by  continuing  along  the  lines 
which  Nearby  egg  marketing  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  to 
separate  the  better  packs  by  inspection 
and  grading  rules  and  develop  their 
reputation  on  these  eggs.  The  other 
packs  will  necessarily  have  to  compete 
with  a  large  volume  of  eggs  from  the 
Middle  West. 

'There  is  a  market  ready  and  waiting 
for  dependable  packs  of  fine  eggs.  As 
I’ve  said  many  times  before,  we  have 
to  thank  the  farmers’  Cooperatives  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  having  develop¬ 
ed  it.  Because  poultry  keeping  has  gone 
down  in  the  margin  of  profits  it  yields 
to  the  producer,  and  because  they  have 
more  need  for  eggs  near  home,  the  far 
western  egg  shipments  to  the  East 
have  dropped  off  considerably  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  market  is  here, 
therefore,  and  the  only  question  is,  who 
will  supply  it? 

In  1931,  Pacific  Coast  shipments  of 
eggs  to  New  York  reached  their  peak. 
In  that  year,  nine  states  supplied  64% 
of  the  714  million  cases  received  in  this 
largest  egg  market.  Of  this  64%,  three 
Pacific  Coast  states  (California,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Utah)  sent  in  26%;  three 
Midwestern  states  (Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Indiana)  sent  in  27%,  and  three 
Northeastern  states  (New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  Jersey)  supplied 
11%. 

The  picture  changed  between  1931 
and  1940.  Last  year  these  nine  states 
supplied  80%  of  New  York  City’s  to¬ 
tal.  The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  sent 
in  11%,  the  three  Midwesterns  42%  and 
the  three  Northeasterns  27%. 

Both  producers  and  packers  of  eggs 
in  the  Midwest  are  shooting  at  the 
market  for  the  finest  eggs.  We  mustn’t 
bog  down  on  our  Northeastern  market¬ 
ing  program  or  we  may  again  be  put 
on  the  defensive. 

New  England  egg  producers  have 
done  a  good  job  in  getting  and  holding 
(Continued  on  Page  19)* 


BOmi  TROUBLES 


Your  chicks  get  Double-Duty  benefit  from 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  because 
they  don’t  oxidize.  They  don’t  lose  their 
strength  when  feed  ^d  litter  get  in  the 
drinking  water.  What’s  more,  Phen-O-Sal 
ingredients — being  stable — retain  their  astrin¬ 
gent,  healing  qualities  throughout  the  whole 
digestive  system. 


So  start  your  chicks  out  right.  See  that 
every  sanitary  precaution  is  taken  with  your 
chicks.  Then,  put  Dr.  Salshury’s  Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets  in  your  baby  chicks’  drinking  water 
at  once.  See  Dr.  Salsbury’s  local  dealer.  He 
has  at  his  command  the  diagnosis  and  re¬ 
search  facilities  of  Dr.  Sals¬ 
hury’s  Nation-Wide  Poultry 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

PHEfO- 

TABLETS 


DOUBLE-DUTY  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


OFAAIGRATINC 

mmu 

TRAMPED  OUT 
EARLY  AMERICA'^ 

WILDERNEW  TRAIL?— MANY 
OF  WHICH  ARE  NOW  MODERN 
HIGHWAY.?/ 


FOR.  MILEAGE  AND 
POWER... TRY 


Iss^ 

EXTRA^ 


PUTS  MUSCLE  INYOUR.  AAOTOR 


F*  A  X  E  IV  X  S 

Many  inventors  will  be  interested  in  our  service.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  subject  of  obtaining  a  patent  and  marketing 
an  invention  supplied  without  charge.  Write  us  per¬ 
sonally.  McMORROW  &  BERMAN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorneys,  II6-D  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  answer  is  obvious.  No  one  willingly 
overlooks  opportunities  for  saving.  New 
York  State  rates  for  automobile  insurance, 
based  on  driving  records  and  use  of  car, 
are  lower  than  in  many  years.  New  York 
State  motorists  have  never  received  less 
than  20%  annual  dividends  with  Utica 
Mutual. 


MOTORISTS  average 

ANNUAL  SAVING 


Ot&ANUlI)  I9rt-  HOHE  OfFtCf  UTICA. 


UTICA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  facts  on  low  rates  for  my  car.  AA-1 


Year. 

Model 

Address _ 

City _ 

.  State 
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Baby  ^  Chicks 


Every  breeding  bird  that  sup¬ 
plies  eggs  for  the  big  Kerr  in¬ 
cubators  is  blood-tested  every 
year  for  Pullorum  disease 
(B.W.D.)  by  the  slow  tube  ag¬ 
glutination  method.  This  means 
more  than  120.000  tests.  Kerr 
laboratories  have  probably 
tested  more  chickens  than  any 
other  laboratory  in  the  country. 

All  this  careful  work  is  back  of 
every  chick  you  buy  from  Kerr. 

Chicks  of  your  chosen  breed.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 


NEW  JERSEY:  Jameshurg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK;  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield:  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE;  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


WHITIXaOCK 


I 

I 


MAY 

CHICKS.. 

EGCS  FOR 
HATCniNC 


m. 


PER 

fOO 


.♦6 


PER 

•  100 


All  Kbbs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  inn% 
State  Tested  (BWD  tree).  Tube  AsKlut.  TOIr- 
MAN'S  BOCKS  famotis  for  Rapid  GrPwth,  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  epss.  Send 
for  FKICE  circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B, 

HOCALaMEi 

#4ASS. 


MM  lui  rxLihii/  cix 

lopq 

L  M  f 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesday  &  Thursdays  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  Buar.  uerlOO  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

B.  &W.  Box,  B.  I,  Beds,  Box-Bed  Cr.  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Ited.s _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $6.-100;  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free  Cat. 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  20.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


- - - 

SILAGE  FOR  HENS 

Is  grass  silage  good  for  hens? 

A  number  of  poultrymen  have  re¬ 
ported  excellent  results  from  the  use 
of  grass  silage  for  hens.  They  seem 
to  stay  in  better  condition  and  have 
better  appetites.  No  unfavorable  re¬ 
sults  were  noted. 

Incidentally,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  good  grass  range  for  chick¬ 
ens.  In  addition  to  its  effect  on  health, 
they  eat  enough  grass  to  make  an  ap¬ 
preciable  saving  in  feed. 

—  A.  A. — 

FAT  HENS 

I  often  hear  people  make  the  re¬ 
mark  that  hens  are  too  fat  to  lay. 

In  dressing  chickens,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  fat  hens  are  the  ones 
that  are  laying  and  that  the  poorer 
ones  are  not  laying.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  scientific  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  question. 

I  am  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  New 
Hampshire  Red  chickens.  They  get 
regular  laying  mash,  and  at  noon  they 
have  what  wet  mash  they  will  clean 
up.  Their  scratch  grain  consists  of 
40  lbs.  of  whole  corn,  20  lbs.  of  wheat, 

20  lbs.  of  buckwheat,  and  20  lbs.  of 
oats.  They  also  have  about  2  quarts 
of  fresh  table  scraps  a  day,  consist¬ 
ing  n^ostly  of  vegetables,  and  I  give 
them  3  or  4  heads  of  cabbage.  In 
December  their  production  was  67 
per  cent,  and  now  a  little  less  than 
•50  per  cent.  Would  this  feed  make 
the  hens  too  fat  to  lay? 

I 

You  raise  an  interesting  question,  but 
in  one  sense  you  have  answered  your  ’ 
own  question  because  the  production 
of  your  flock  is  excellent.  As  I  see  it, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  hens  get¬ 
ting  too  fat  when  they  are  fed  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  as  you  have  been  doing. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  danger  that  they 
will  get  too  light  if  they  do  not  con¬ 
sume  enough  feed.  A  falling  off  of 


body  weight  almost  always  causes  a 
slump  in  production. 

Hens-  can  get  too  fat,  and  they  usu¬ 
ally  do  if  they  are  fed  a  ration  which 
contains  too  little  protein.  Eggs,  of 
course,  are  high  in  protein;  and  if  hens 
get  too  little  of  it,  the  number  of  eggs 
which  they  can  lay  is  limited  and  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  ration  are  made 
'into  fat. 

—  A.  A. — 

GROWING  FEATHERS 

Why  do  chicks  sometimes  fail  to 
grow  feathers  as  rapidly  as  they 
should? 

It  appears  that  chicks  that  are 
crowded  or  chicks  that  are  kept  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  high 
are  inclined  to  develop  their  feathers 
slowly.  The  cure  is  obvious. 

— A.  A. — 

PREMIUM  FOR  HATCHING 
EGGS 

I  have  a  chance  to  sell  hatching 
eggs.  What  is  a  fair  premium  to  ex¬ 
pect  over  the  price  of  market  eggs? 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station,  through  figures  kept  on  poul¬ 
try  farms,  found  that  it  cost  a  little 
more  than  lie  a  dozen  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  hatching  eggs  than  it  did  market 
eggs.  Naturally,  some  farms  are  able 
to  produce  them  for  less  than  this, 
while  on  others  it  costs  more.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  that  that  is  the 
absolute  minimum  premium  you  should 
get,  and  to  make  money  you  should 
expect  a  bit  more. 

—  A.  A. — 

ENLARGED  CROPS 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
pullets.  Some  of  them  have  enlarged 
crops,  partly  liquid  which  runs  out  if 
I  hold  their  heads  down  and  squeeze 
on  the  crop,  but  it  soon  fills  up  again. 
They  have  been  this  way  three  or  four 
weeks.  I  am  feeding  a  mash  made 
up  of  100  lbs.  of  corn,  100  lbs.  of  oats 
and  100  lbs.  supplement.  Can  you 
suggest  anything? 

I  have  talked  with  the  men  in  the 
Veterinary  College,  who  apparently 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  yeaf.s  Breedins  and  Hatchins  experience, 
assures  you  the  highe-St  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Te.st- 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FBEE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  dnsexed  Pits.  Ckl.s. 

I..arge  Type  White  Leghorns _ _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  B.I.  BEDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chirk.  Also  .started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.),  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Antonio  Begin,  R.  2,  Barre,  Vt. 


t]SL\\°ro1)  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

— B.O.P.  Sired  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 
for  FREE  Catalog  describing  our  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Chicks  as  low  as  $6.53-100:  Pullets  $13.-100: 
Ckls.  $2.-100.  Also  4  week  old  Pullets  $25.-100. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CENTURY 
BRITISH 
STRONG -MAN 
LIFTED  WATER 
CMK(  WEIGNINC^ 

1386  . 
POUNDS' 


FOR  Power  THAT  GETS“RKULTX  - 
TRY 


EXTRA^ 


PUTS  MUXCLE 

IN  YoUR  Motor. 


When  Rain  Interrupts  Spraying  for  Scab 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 


At  any  rate,  it  has  been  learned  in  re¬ 
cent  spraying  tests  in  this  state  that 
the  addition  of  twice  as  much  hydrat¬ 
ed  lime  as  lead  arsenate  to  that  spray 
mixture  tends  to  reduce  markedly  all 
such  injuries  to  the  foliage  and  fruit. 

Sulfur  “scald”  of  the  apple  foliage 
and  fruits,  although  not  uncommon  in 
some  seasons,  is  of  minor  importance 
in  the  Northeast  as  compared  with 
lime-sulfur  “shock”  and  with  arsenical 
injury.  It  occurs  usually  only  when 
heavy  deposits  of  sulfur  are  exposed 
directly  to  the  sun  during  hot  weather 
at  the  time  of  or  following  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  sulfur  spray.  It  has  not 
been  observed  following  sulfur  dust  ap¬ 
plications.  Furthermore,  hydrated  lime 
does  not  appear  to  act  as  a  corrective 
agent  for  either  this  type  of  injury  or 
for  lime-sulfur  “shock.” 

A  Summary 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  con¬ 
trolling  apple  scab  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  spray  injury  might  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  Try  to  keep  the  apple  foliage  in¬ 
fection  well  under  control  each  season 
in  order  to  maintain  year  after  year 
a  low  carryover  of  the  scab  fungus.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  apply  a  ground 
spray  early  in  the  spring  to  reduce  the 
carryover. 

2.  It  is  important  to  know  in  each 
apple  growing  district  over  what  per¬ 
iod  of  the  growing  season  primary  in¬ 
fection  usually  occurs,  and  at  what 
time  the  peak  of  spore  discharge  is 
expected  to  take  place  in  each  season. 
This  information,  together  with  the 
rate  of  tree  development,  should  de¬ 


termine  the  intervals  between  the  suc¬ 
cessive  protective  sprays  of  sulfur. 

3.  A  blossom  period  application  of 
sulfur’ dust  or  spray  alone,  particularly 
if  that  period  is  wet  or  is  prolonged  by 
cold  weather,  is  likely  to  be  very  time¬ 
ly  in  the  control  not  only  of  scab  but 
black  rot  and  cedar  rusts  as  well. 

4.  Since  the  early  season  sprays,  in¬ 
cluding  the  petal-fall  spray  in  most 
seasons,  are  purely  for  protective  pur¬ 
poses,  wettable  sulfurs,  it  seems,  might 
better  be  used  then  as  well  as  later  in 
order  to  avoid  the  spray  injury  to  the 
trees  that  lime-sulfur  is  certain  to 
cause.  Between  the  second  and  third 
cover  sprays,  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  eradicating  scab, 
that  is,  after  the  foliage  is  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  less  sensitive  to  lime-sul¬ 
fur  injury. 

5.  In  order  to  reduce  common  forms 
of  arsenical  injury  on  apples  resulting 
from  the  combined  spra^  mixture  of 
wettable  sulfur  plus  lead  arsenate,  it 
is  recommended  in  this  state  that 
twice  as  much  hydrated  lime  as  lead 
arsenate  be  added,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  season.  Either  the  same  correc¬ 
tive  agent  or  calcium  caseinate  of 
course  is  advised  in  the  lime-sulfur 
plus  lead  arsenate  spray. 

6.  No  part  of  the  apple  scab  control 
spray  program  is  any  more  important 
than  thoroughness  in  the  coverage  of 
the  tree  tops.  First,  know  the  seasonal 
behavior  of  your  pests  in  your  locality, 
use  the  safest  combinations  of  spray 
materials  recommended  for  their  con¬ 
trol,  and  then  spray  as  thoroughly  and 
timely  as  you  possibly  can. 


Baby  Chicks 


^WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


ANNUAL  PRICE  REDUCTION 

These  are  the  same  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
ttiat  we  have  been  selling  all  sea.son,  but  consistent 
with  our  policy — a  $1.00  per  100  price  reduction 
will  take  place 

APRIL  28th  and  further  reductions  MAY  12th 
This  SEASONAL  PRICE  REDUCTION  will  en¬ 
able  many  poultry  raisers  to  discover  for  them¬ 
selves  the  reasons  why  WISE  POUI/TEYMEN 
BUY  MALI'S  C»J'ICKC 
Send  for  New  Price  List  and  Order  Early. 
All  c.liicks  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock  by  State  Test, 
shipped  prepaid  and  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  59,  Wallingfortl,  Conn. 


LEGHORN 

hens 

Sired  by 
275-335  Egg 
Production 

Also  all  Heavy  Popular  Breeds  Available 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS  $2.00  per  100 

Write  for  circular.  Prices  reasonable. 

SPRUNGER  HATCHERY 
BINGHAMTON,  '  NEW  YORK 

-  ■  ,  ,  -  „ 

HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

-  BABY  PULLETS  -2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Al.so  N.  Hampshires, 
B.  &  W.  Rooks,  Sexed  or  im- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


8  PROFIT  ANGLES 


Early  Feathering.  Large  Body  Size. 
Early  Laying  Age.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Large  Fgg  Size,  High  Production. 
Non-Broodine.ss.  Excellent  Meat  Qualities.  You 
can  get  them  in  Douglaston  Chicks.  Read  about 
them  in  Douglaston's  New 
Pictorial  Catalog. 

WMte  today. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  I,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

HEADQUARTERS:  OLDEST  American  Breeder  of 
TOM  BARRON— 5  to  7  lb.  —  LEG  H  0  R  NS.  35 
yrs.  Greatest  layers  of  all  breeds  on  less  feed. 
REDS:  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRES:  CROSSES. 
MORRIS  FARM,  Catalog,  Box  M,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Arthur  M.  Russell,  R.  I,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Vrniuns  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


pOIpifC _  New  Hampshire-s.  Barred  Rock.s.  White 

Leghorns.  $5.75-100.  (3.0. D.  shipments. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5.  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

4  Weeks  Old 

From  healthy,  well  paying  flocks,  25c  eacb 

COCKERELS 

Same  breed  and  age  -  -  -  -  Sc  C*ach 

Shipments  are  made  by  express  collect.  A  10%  depodt 
will  book  your  order. 

Also  Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  ■  THERESA,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay.  Pay,  Healthy.  Hardy.  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Big  full  Breasted  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  250. 
Poults  50c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  WOODSTOCK.  N.  H. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

It  you  nave  oeen  notified  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  oOt 
toon,  renew  it  rignt  away  with  our  agent  or  dirNl 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co> 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  SI..  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


American  A^culturist,  April  26,  1941 


19  (  263) 


OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers.  If  they  tall  to  send  the  chicks 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST." 


{ 


to  you,  I 
cks  will  1 1 


REDBI RD 

FARAV 


•  WORLD^S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM  • 
90,000  PuUorum-T ested  Breeders 
All  Maintained  On  Our  Own  Farm 

First  farm  to  Guarantee  98%  Livabilitv  first 
4  Weeks,  on  Champion,  Grade  A,  and  Grade  B 
Matings,  and  maintain  that  Guarantee  12  years 
(now  in  the  13th  Year).  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  weeks,  and  50%  Production  24-oz. 
Eggs  from  6-month  Pullets. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— BARRED  ROCKS  — 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred 
Broilers)  —  RED-ROCK  CROSS  (Sex  Linked) 
Sexing  Service:  Pullets  or  Cockerels  to  order,  all 
matings,  warranted  95%  accurate.  Lowest  Prices  in 
REDBIRD  History,  Now,  To  Step  Up  Production 
for  Heavy  Selling  and  Handsome  Profits.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  New  Catalog,  with  1941  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  W R E N*T°H  A  M I '  M  ASS. 


REDUCED  PRICES 
WENE  CHICKS 

SEXED,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

St  PULLETS 


J|  ELMER  H.  WENE  I  _ 

U.  S.  SreaTvIS  Sold  on  CREDIT 

If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  P"- 


6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-HOUR  SERVICE  A11  popular  pure  or 

on  many  popular  kinds.  Rin„dtP<ded. 


on  many  popular  Kinds.  breeds  Bloodtested. 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH-  "  ,  f  '  ^ata 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 


Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICFS. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


'Yistomers  receive  tops  in  livabilitv. 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oualities. 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
(iroduction  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15.090  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  todav  for 
our  ’atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner.  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


BROi 


LEMEMTSfarms 

HICKS 


hi  bit  3 

baby  pullets  I 
are  reaching  wide  popularity] 
because  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,  Barred  and 
Whjte  Rocks  and  (llem-Rack  cross  chicks.  Bred  right. 
Maine-U.S.  Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport,  Maine 


New  England’s  Large  Lgg  Strain  ENGLISH 
LEGHOltNS  backed  b\  15  generations  of  hen 
breeders.  Insures  highest  livaliilitv  in  laving 
nens.  Vigorous,  hardy,  northern  chicks  Big 
savings  NOW  for  early  orders— biggest  discounts 
we’ve  ever  olfered  Beautiful  new  catalog 
Write  todav. 

PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U,  RouteAA,  Keene.  N.H. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


.  Famous  for  production. 
***  ®"DD— They’re  Good!  livability  qiiiek  growth, 
feathering,  meat  Qualities  and  health.  Pullorum  Free. 
Write  for  New  LOW  prices. 

THOMAS  B.  GADD.  Box  A.  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


and  Sexed  Pullets 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires^ 

Hocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  Puiiorum 

clean  Breeders. 

Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  IIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


T  from  high  record  trapnosteo. 
I  bloodtested  stock;  imported  and 
bred  this  strain  tor  26  years.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Unsexea  chicks.  Freecircular. 
L  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 

L  Rt.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

recognized  this  as  a  not  uncommon 
condition.  I  recall  having  seen  similar 
cases  a  number  of  times. 

They  tell  me  that  the  chances  are 
good  that  this  condition  is  the  result 
of  fowl  paralysis  or  perhaps  we  might 
better  say  one  manifestation  of  that 
disease.  Dr.  Brunett  did  not  have  any 
suggestion  aside  from  this  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  or  explanation.  He  did 
state  that  there  apparently  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  correct  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  the  bird  might  better  be 
marketed.  He  doubts  if  the  feed  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  trouble. — L.  E. 
Weaver. 

—  A.  A. — 

The  Sammer  Egg  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
their  market  for  their  o’wn  eggs. 

Summer  is  Coming 

Summer  will  soon  be  here  and  there 
should  be  a  fine  market  for  fine  eggs. 

What  are  fine  eggs? 

They  are  eggs  of  good  interior  qual¬ 
ity,  large  for  the  grade,  and  the  white 
eggs  must  be  white,  while  the  brown 
eggs  must  be  brown. 

Large  for  the  grade  means  a  50 
pounds  gross  weight  (case  and  all)  for 
the  Pullet  grade,  54  pounds  or  better 
for  Mediums,  and  60  pounds  or  better 
for  Large. 

The  rest  of  the  trick  of  marketing 
“best 'pack”  eggs  is  up  to  the  producer. 

Frequent  gathering  and  quick  cool¬ 
ing  under  conditions  that  are  not  too 
dry  will  hold  that  fine  fresh  quality 
which  buyers  want. 

Good  cases  with  clean  fiats  and  fill¬ 
ers  can  be  gotten.  They  may  cost  a 
little  more,  but  they’re  necessary  and 
well  worth  the  difference. 

Eggs  should  be  dry  cleaned  whenever 
possible  but  if  dry  cleaning  doesn’t  re¬ 
move  a  bad  stain  it  should  still  be  re¬ 
moved  because  eggs  must  be  clean  in 
the  best  packs. 

Grading  should  be  made  as  simple  as 
possible  but  it  must  be  accurate.  'There 
are  a  lot  of  good  grading  machines 
and  egg  scales  now  on  the  market  for 
all  sizes  of  poultry  farms. 

One  Northeastern  cooperative  has 
the  slogan  “The  Fine  Pack  Brings  the 
Buyer  Back.” 

I  don’t  know  how  to  state  it  more 
accurately. 

— A.  A. — 

Farm  Help 

American  Agriculturist  very  oc¬ 
casionally  has  an  application  from  some 
good  farmer  who  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  wants  a  position  as  a  farm 
or  herd  manager.  We  have  one  or  two 
such  inquiries  on  file  now.  Some  of 
these  applicants  are  in  their  forties, 
but  they  are  well  experienced,  and 
while  not  ab’e  to  jump  into  work  as  a 
hired  man  they  -would  make  the  best 
and  most  practical  kind  of  a  herd 
manager,  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner.  Let  us  know  if  you  have 
such  a  vacancy. 

—  A.A  — 

Get  the  habit  of  turning  your  radio 
to  WHCU  (870  on  your  dial)  from 
1:15  to  1:20  P.  M.  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  the  Air.  Every  day 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  that 
time,  American  Agriculturist  is  drama¬ 
tizing  a  subscriber’s  letter  entered  in 
our  Horse  and  Buggy  Days  Contest. 
If  you  enjoy  the  program,  write  us 
about  it. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27tli  year  of  breecllnK  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.000  to  8,000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs.  All  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  vears  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13;  Cockerels  $2.00. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


STRICKLER’S  sturdy  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

“  N  W  Big  Hatches  March  24-31:  April  7-14-21-28. 

Official  Penna.  State  Pullorum  Tested.  Prompt  Shipment.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Per  —  50  1 00  500  I00« 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . . . . $8.00  $15.00  $72.00  $140.0* 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS  -  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS  4.50  8.50  42.00  80.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNA. 


^  M  I  I  A  I  IT V  U  I F*  iC  Breeders  bloodtested.  F  rom  free  range  flocks.  Safe  del. 

9  I  ■  villwlmO  guar.  We  pay  postage.  Cir.  free.  ioo  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  (95%  accurate) - $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HAN  OR  ENG  LARGE  TYPE  STR.  RUN  WH.  LEG.  OR  BR.  LEGHORNS _  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS-  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels.  $2.00-100;  $9.00-500;  $18.00-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed -  6.00  30.00  60.00 

N.  NACE  poultry  farm  and  HATCHERY  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA.^m 


FARM/  CHICK/ffi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
C.O.D.  per  100 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


Brown  Leghorns - 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 

Bar,.  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 

W.  Wyand.,  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns - 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires 
Sexing  guaranteed  95% 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM. 


$7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 


per  100 
$12.50 
13.50 
9.50 

9.50 

10.50 


per  100 
$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


10.00  17.00  4.00 

11.00  14.00  7.50 

correct.  Our  20th  year. 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng,  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Box.  R.  1.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50 :  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O  D.  Nca  Sexed  PuUets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs - $7.00  $13.00  $1.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

R  1.  Reds  &  Wyandottes—  7.00  9.50  7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.)- 10.00  13.00  7.00 

B.  &  W.  AflNORCAS _  7.00  13.00  3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.00 

RED-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CTROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  _  6.00  9.00  6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  .selection)  $6.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pav  all  postage, 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

English  White  Leghorns 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghor 
Bar.  White  &  Buff  Box 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wvand..  Red-Rox - 7.00 

N  H.  &  R.  1  Reds.  Buff  Orp, 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders 


100 

100 

100 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

.-$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

..  6.50 

13.00 

2.50 

..  6.50 

8.50 

6.50 

..  7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

..  7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

isted.  Order  from  ad 

or  write  for  Catalog. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery, 


Pullets 

Dept. 


95%  Guaranteed. 
B,  McAlisterville. 


Pa. 


Raise  20th  Century  chicks  this  yeafr  and  be  ready  for 
increased  poultry  and  egg  prices  this  fall.  18  popular 
breeds.  Sexed  or  straight.  Bloodtested  for  BWTl.  8  Free 
Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  early.  Free  Catalog. 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

e.90 

Per  100 


MOST  HEAVY 
BREEDS 

T.90 

Per  100 


ASST.  ALL 
BREEDS 

S.4S 

Per  100 


20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

sox  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cir.  Hanson  or 
—  English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  lOOO 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) - $12.00  $60.00  $120. 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns —  6.00  30.00  60. 

Special  Mating  Leghorn  Pullets - 13.00  65.00  130. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70. 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls.  $1.80. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ygjtCeAf  Chio^ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds—  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds -  9.00  13.00  6.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.00  -  ---- 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Po.stpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
acctirate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BaummiiEii’s  mas 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

Buff  Orps.  W.  Wy..  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50  10.50  6.50 

Jersey  White  Giants -  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed).-  .10.00  20.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100:  Heavy  Cockerels - $6.-100. 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  IOO%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  A.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

Mr*.  Mildred  Scott,  Box  626,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


'•>.  STOf=i€V  P.UN 


Ent^'ftsh  Lc^hot'ns 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUp 
Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  100 
$13.00 
10.00 
13.00 


per  100 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  “V.-V' 

WHITE  LEGHORNS -  $6.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks.  B.  I.  Reds  7.00 

Special  N.  H.  REDS -  9.00  j  -  .  g:; 

H  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


per  100 
$2.56 
6.50 
8.00 


RIDGEVIEW 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 
LARGE  TYPE  TOM  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 

B4RRON  OR  HANSON  per  100  per  100  per  100 
S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS—  $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Postpaid  FREE  CIR.  Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate. 
RIDGEVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


r'UirK’C  S.  C.  White  I^g..  New  Hampshires  and 
Red-Rocks  8c;  Clomi-Retls  and  White 
Comi -Rocks,  12c;  Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  13c.  Guar.  95%. 
All  State  Blood  Tested  and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular 
FREE  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  Livability. 
Quick  maturing!  Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville.  Pennsylvania. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults— ^ 


SEIDELTON  FARMS, 


prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  (Mammoth  Pekins).  $14  hundred.  RUN- 

t  LiADDV  D 1 1 Q  K1  U  A  M  Kl  Dnillns  Kl .  V. 


(264)  20 
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— Photos  by  The  Cleanliness  Bureau 


Train  the  family  to  wipe  up  after 
iisinf;:  wash  basin  or  tub,  and  your 
job  of  keeping  things  shining  will  be 
a  lot  easier.  A  handy  sponge  and 
warm  suds  wili  encourage  family 
cooperation. 


spots.  A  second  sudsing  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  very  soiled  shades.  Then 
rinse  thoroughly  in  clear,  lukewarm 
water  and  dry  quickly  outdoors  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  problem  of  keeping  glass  CUR¬ 
TAINS  clean  is  ever  present.  The 
simplest  type,  those  made  with  hems 
of  same  width  at  top  and  bottom  in 
order  to  make  them  reversible,  present 
fewest  cleaning  problems.  They  need  to 
have  the  dust  shaken  out,  then  sudsed, 
rinsed  and  dried  so  as  not  to  pull  out 
of  shape.  Closely  woven  fabric  may 
be  hung  straight  across  the  line  and 
corners  pulled  gently  into  place.  A 
sheer  fabric  may  be  hung  the  full 
length  and  width  from  the  upper  rods, 
with  a  second  rod  run  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  hem  to  make  the  curtain  dry 
evenly.  Another  method  is  to  lay  a 
clean  sheet  on  the  carpeted  floor  and  on 
it  stretch  the  curtains  evenly  and  pin 
them  in  place.  Of  course  a  curtain 
stretcher  would  make  any  of  these 
methods  unnecessary.  Curtains  should 
be  ironed  while  damp,  placed  straight 
across  the  board  and  ironed  parallel 
with  the  selvage  edge.  Ruffles  should 
be  ironed  first. 

Dainty  crocheted  and  lace  DOILIES, 
table  runners  and  scarves  ’’equire  care¬ 
ful  washing  by  hand.  Soak  first  in 
cool  water  to  loosen  spots  and  stains 
before  placing  in  warm  suds.  Squeeze 
the  suds  through  and  through  the 
pieces,  taking  care  not  to  rub  or  twist; 
perhaps  more  than  one  sudsing  may  be 
needed  if  the  pieces  are  very  soiled. 
Rinse  well,  squeeze  out  the  water,  and 
if  more  body  is  desired,  dip  the  pieces 
in  thin  starch.  Roll  in  a  Turkish  towel 
to  absorb  excess  moisture.  Unroll  al¬ 
most  immediately  and  ease  into  shape 
with  the  fingers.  Pin  to  a  larje,  clean 
piece  of  paper  or  on  the  ironing  board 
or  similar  place  to  dry  to  their  proper 
size  and  shape.  While  still  slightly 
damp,  unpin  and  press  on  the  wrong' 
side  on  a  heavily  padded  board  to 
bring  up  the  pattern. 


A  weekly  scrubbing  with  brush  and 
warm  suds  is  a  “must”  for  the  ice 
rack  in  order  to  keep  the  refriger¬ 
ator  sweet  and  safe  for  foodstuffs. 
A  thorough  w'ashing  inside  and  out 
of  the  drain  pipe  and  a  good  wip¬ 
ing  off  of  all  inside  stirfaces  of  the 
refrigerator  complete  the  weekly 
beauty  treatment.  Instant  wiping 
up  of  spilled  foodstuffs  and  a  daily 
going-over  for  the  outside  of  the 
box  help  to  keep  it  always  spotless. 


IT’S  A  SMART  housekeeper  who 
knows  how  to  keep  her  household 
shining  day  after  day  without  let¬ 
ting  it  get  her  down.  The  rule  of 
three  applies  here:  (1)  surfaces  that 
resist  soil;  (2)  the  right  sort  of  cleans¬ 
ing  material  for  each  object;  (3)  some 
sort  of  system  for  doing  the  job  so 
that  it  will  not  interfere  too  much  with 
other  and  more  important  matters. 
Not  that  cleaning  is  unimportant!  Its 
results,  at  least,  are  good  for  the  soul; 
but  being  one  of  those  things  which 
have  to  be  done  over  and  over,  the 
best  and  easiest  way  should  be  worked 
out  for  each  household,  and  after  that 
it’s  just  a  matter  of  routine. 

Most  cleaning  tasks  can  be  classified 
into  daily,  weekly  and  occasional  jobs, 
whether  it  be  the  usual  spring  and  fall 
upheaval  or  scattered  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  these  oc¬ 
casional  jobs  which  present  themselves 
now  for  consideration. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  PILE 
FABRICS,  velvet  or  chenille  draperies, 
couch  covers,  corduroy  clothing  and  the 
like.  Although  dry  cleaning  is  the 
proper  method  for  the  more  delicate 
and  less  certain  of  these  fabrics,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  wash  some  of  them, 
provided  it  is  done  carefully.  First  try 
the  color  for  fastness  by  washing  a 
bit  of  the  underside  where  it  will  not 
stX)w.  If  the  dyes  do  not  run  it  is  safe 
to  wash  the  article. 

Use  lukewarm  water  and  neutral 


soap  to  make  a  good  suds.  Souse  up 
and  down  in  the  suds  and  use  a  second 
suds  if  necessary.  Do  not  wring,  rub 
or  twist  either  in  washing  or  rinsing. 
Hang  the  article  over  two  clotheslines 
or  bars  to  drip  dry  and  brush  the  nap 
ocdasionally  while  drying.  "Velvet 
which  has  become  marked  will  straight¬ 
en  up  if  the  underside  is  held  over  the 
spout  of  a  steaming  teakettle.  Press¬ 
ing  lined  draperies  is  made  easier  if 
the  lining  is  loosened  at  the  bottom 
and  the  ironing  board  inserted  into 
this  opening.  Then  the  lining  can  be 
pressed  without  wrinkling  the  outer 
side  of  pile  fabric. 

A  process  which  I  call  “dry  wash¬ 
ing”  is  very  useful  for  RUGS  AND  UP¬ 
HOLSTERED  FURNITURE.  It  is 
really  a  dry  suds  shampoo.  In  a  bowl, 
work  up  a  good  lather  and  apply  the 
lather  to  the  rug  or  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture  in  a  circular  motion  with  a  stiff 
brush.  Do  only  a  small  area  at  a  time. 
■When  this  has  been  thoroughly  scoured, 
lift  off  the  suds  with  a  sponge,  rubber 
scraper  or  dull  knife.  Remove  the  re¬ 
maining  suds  with  a  clean  sponge  or 
cloth  wrung  from  clean  warm  water. 
Wipe  dry  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  trick 
is  to  remove  the  soiled  suds  without 
letting  them  lie  any  length  of  time. 
For  very  soiled  rugs,  a  second  appli¬ 
cation  of  suds  may  be  needed. 

A  small  rug  may  be  hung  over  the 
line  to  dry  and  when  completely  dry. 


brush  up  the  nap  with  a  dry,  stiff 
brush.  A  large  rug  may  be  laid  out 
flat,  with  weights  at  the  comers  to  pre¬ 
vent  curling.  A  careful  worker  might 
'  even  clean  the  rug  on  the  living  room 
floor  by  spreading  several  thicknesses 
of  newspaper  under  the  edges.  'The 
rug  should  not  be  wet  through  in  the 
process. 

LEATHER  FURNITURE  may  be 
cleaned  in  the  same  manner.  After 
rinsing,  the  surface  should  be  wiped 
dry  with  a  flannel  cloth,  then  inibbed 
lightly  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  glycerine 
and  followed  with  a  clean  cloth.  'The 
oil  in  the  leather  needs  to  be  restored 
by  rubbing  it  a  little  with  linseed  oil 
or  other  light  colored  oil  such  as  lemon 
or  vaseline.  The  darker  oils  tend  to 
darken  the  leather. 

Soiled  WINDOW  SHADES  of  the 
usual  variety,  also  those  of  linen  or 
chintz,  can  be  freshened  considerably 
by  careful  washing.  Unroll  shade  and 
place  it  on  a  flat  surface.  With  a 
sponge  dipped  in  rich  suds,  rub  with 
a  circular  motion;  do  only  a  small  area 
at  a  time  and  take  care  that  the  water 
does  not  soak  through  the  fabric.  Re¬ 
move  the  suds  with  a  sponge  or  cloth 
dipped  in  clear  water  and  wipe  dry 
with  another  sponge  or  dry  cloth. 
Venetian  blinds,  aside  from  their  week¬ 
ly  dusting  with  a  special  brush  or 
cloth,  need  occasional  wiping  off  with 
a  damp  cloth.  In  addition  to  this  regu¬ 
lar  treatment,  a  suds  is  sometimes 
needed  to  remove  soot  and  dust.  'This 
should  be  applied  with  a  soft  clean 
cloth  and  followed  by  a  clear  water  rub 
and  a  quick  drying  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Once  in  a  while  SILK  LAMP  SHADES 
become  too  soiled  for  further  use.  They 
too,  with  reasonable  care,  may  be  wash¬ 
ed.  Take  off  trimmings  if  removable; 
if  glued  on,  then  stitch  them  in  place. 
Brush  gently  with  a  soft  brush  to  re¬ 
move  surface  dirt  and  soil;  then  plunge 
the  shade  up  and  down  in  a  tub  of 
lukewarm  suds.  If  necessary,  use  a 
soft  brush  and  gently  scrub  very  soiled 
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TN  THE  NEWER  styles,  bodices  are 
A  easy  and  slightly  fuller;  armholes 
are  deeper  and  much  lingerie  trim  is 
used  at  neck.  Shantung  weaves,  silk 
or  rayon  jersey  in  delightful  printed 
patterns  are  prominent  dress  materi¬ 
als. 

Beige  and  muted  pastel  tones,  some¬ 
times  called  “musty,”  are  much  the 
vogue  in  color,  but  unaccustomed 
bright  South  American  color  combina¬ 
tions  also  lend  interest  and  snap. 

BUTTON-FRONT  FROCK  PAT¬ 
TERN  No.  2861  embodies  the  best  of 
this  season’s  style  features  for  the  ma¬ 
ture  woman.  Pattern  sizes  are  16  to 
50.  Size  36  requires  3^^  yards  39-inch 
fabric,  1  yard  ruffling. 

SHIRT-WAIST  DRESS  and  JERKIN 
pattern  No.  2559  is  ideal  for  the  ac¬ 
tive  small  woman.  Make  tlie  dress  in 


“This  is  the  first  time  since  we’ve 
been  married  that  I’ve  got  out  of  help- 
with  the  spring  housecleaning!” 


a  new  -plaid  or  vague  check  and  the 
jerkin  in  plain  and  wear  them  together 
or  as  you  choose.  Sizes  are  12  to  20. 
Size  16  requires  4%  yards  39-inch 
fabric  for  dress;  %  yard  54-inch  for 
jerkin. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  BLOUSE  AND 
JUMPER  PATTERN  No.  2790  is  both 
practical  and  becoming.  Make  several 
blouses  so  there  will  always  be  a  fresh 
one  on  hand.  Sizes  are  2,  4,  and  6. 
Size  4  requires  %  yard  39-inch  fabric 
for  blouse;  1%  yards  for  jumper. 

BOY’S  SUIT  PATTERN  No.  2795 
is  suspender  just  like  sister’s.  The 
baseball  cap  pattern  is  included.  Sizes 
are  2,  4,  and  6.  Size  4  requires  1  yard 
39-inch  fabric  for  blouse;  %  yard  54- 
inch  for  pants  and  cap;  yard  35- 
inch  lining. 

TO  ORDER:  Write,  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer 
Fashion  Book. 


I  Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 

Dig  for  Results 


Recently  I  went  to  hear  a  land¬ 
scape  architect  tell  women  what  to 
do  in  order  to  get  an  attractive  gar¬ 
den.  One  thing  he  emphasized  was 
that  results  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
efforts  put  into  digging  and  raking. 
One  good  reason  for  digging  is  to  al¬ 
low  air  to  get  into  the  soil.  So  the 
beds  should  be  dug  two  to  three  inches 
deep  but  not  close  to  established 
plants  whose  roots  might  be  damaged. 
Another  reason  for  thorough  digging 
is  tb  let  water  penetrate  the  soil;  com¬ 
pact  soil  runs  the  water  off;  this  low¬ 
ers  the  waiter  reservoir  underneath  and 
plants  suffer  quickly  in  dry  spells. 

Another  point  he  mentioned  which 
has  bearing  at  this  particular  time  of 
year  is  that  fertilizer  used  now  should 
be  the  slow  acting  kind,  bonemeal, 
compost  or  well  rotted  manure.  The 
quick  acting  kinds  are  tonics  to  be 
used  later  in  the  year. 

Most  flowers  prefer  a  sweet  or  slight¬ 
ly  alkaline  soil.  The  quantity  of  lime 
needed  depends  upon  the  soil  itself 
which  should  be  tested  in  order  to  find 


FASHIONS 


Our  Summer  Fashion  Book  is  ready. 
Send  today  for  your  copy  and  see  the 
latest  styles  illustrated  in  full  color.  It 
contains  attractive  patterns  for  vaca¬ 
tioner  and  stay-at-home,  stout  and 
slim,  old  and  young  —  patterns  easy 
enough  for  any  amateur  dressmaker. 
Use  our  Summer#  Fashion  Book  as  a 
helpful  and  up-to-the-minute  guide  to 
your  Summer  sewing,  and  save  your¬ 
self  both  time  and  money. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  your  name  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  12c. 


out  what  is  needed.  There  are  many 
small  kits  on  the  market  for  testing 
soil.  A  precaution  in  liming  soils  is 
to  stay  away  from  plants  whi  :h  prefer 
acid  soil  such  as  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  hollies,  practically  all  ever¬ 
greens  —  in  fact  some  lilies  object 
strenuously  to  lime.  Lilacs  and 
clematis  like  it.  Incidentally,  lilacs 
will  flower  better  if  grass  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  around  them. 

If  there  has  been  trouble  with  rock 
plants  which  seem  to  rot  around  the 
base  of  the  crowns,  a  mulch  of  stone 
chips  would  probably  prevent  further 
damage.  In  very  sandy  soil,  drainage 
is  usually  good,  but  the  rocky  hillsides 
which  are  naturally  good  settings  for 
rock  gardens  would  be  improved  by  the 
mulch. 

All  during  the  winter.  I  have  hoard¬ 
ed  wood  ashes  from  the  fire  places  to 
scratch  into  the  soil  around  delphini¬ 
ums,  roses  and  grapes.  Wood  ashes  do 
provide  some  fertility,  which  is  not 
true  of  coal  ashes. 

I  must  not  delay  longer  dividing  the 
chrysanthemums,  delphiniums  and 
phlox.  Three  crowns  with  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  root  on  a  delphinium  are  con¬ 
sidered  enough  for  beginning  a  clump 
while  one  healthy  young  sprout  from 
the  edge  of  a  clump  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  will  result  in  a  huge  plant  by 
fall  if  it  is  kept  pinched  back  until 
mid-July. 

And  now  in  addition  to  the  million 
and  one  other  jobs  which  spring  brings 
us  it  is  time  to  make  cuttings  of  house- 
plants  such  as  coleus,  wandering  jew 
and  other  easy  growing  varieties,  so 
that  they  may  be  set  out  in  the  garden 
at  the  end  of  May. 


DOTTY  PLEASES  DADDY 


Now  Dotty  danced  divinely  well; 

Her  bridge  was  fair,  her  looks  were  swell; 
Her  husband  said,  “But  listen,  Snook! 
I’d  love  you  more  if  you  could  cook." 

So  Dotty  got  some  MAC  A  Yeast, 

And  from  the  first  her  skill  increased; 
She  turns  out  gorgeous  rolls  and  bread 
Or,  sometimes,  coffee  cakes,  instead. 
“That  MACA  raises  fast,”  says  she, 

“It  raised  my  man’s  regard  for  me!” 


MACA  Yeast  acts  fast, 
without  refrigeration, 
gives  bakings  real 
old-fashioned 
flavor.  Try  it! 

r - 

!  Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  AA  4-41 
I  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  Please  send  FREE  full  size  package  of 
I  Maca  Yeast. 

I  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 

I  City . State . 


Ethel  Beaudry.  Bx.  32,  No.  Pownal,  Vt. 


STAMMFRINn  scientifically  Corrected.  Fm 
^  1  ITI  m  E.  1 U  freg  Helpful  Booklet  write: 
W.  A.  DENNISON,  543  Jarvis  St..  Toronto,  Canaila. 


WITH  THE  PEP  OF  20! 


Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  10-4. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  “Getting 
More  Out  of  Life— with  MILK,”  FREE 
and  postpaid: 

'Namp 

AHrlrpxx  _ 

City - State _ 

PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 


1.  WHY  FEAR  FORTY? 

Get  ready  for  it!  How? 
Take  care  of  yourself 
now!  Drink  fresh  milk- 
daily.  It  provides,  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts,  34  elements 
authorities  agree  the  body 
needs. 


2.  Food  money  goes 

farther  when  you  add 
milk  dishes  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  menu.  More  fresh 
milk  will  help  cut  costs 
of  a  properly  balanced 
diet. 


3.  HELP  YOURSELF 

“over  the  40  line”— 
with  fresh  milk.  It 
helps  keep  your  body 
in  repair.  Begin  now 
to  fortify  for  forty! 


4.  TO  KEEP  FIT, 

not  fat,  follow  the 
example  of  famous 
movie  stars  who 
drink  fresh  milk  ev¬ 
ery  day  to  help  keep 
pep  up,  pounds 
down. 
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The  Lost  Girls 


- 1^4^  G. 

During  the  third  term  we  young 
folks  from  the  Old  Squire’s  place 
attended  the  village  academy,  a  slight 
fire  in  the  basement  of  that  quaint  old 
structure  made  it  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  school  for  a  week,  pending  re¬ 
pairs. 

For  Addison  and  myself  there  was 
work  in  plenty  on  the  farm;  but  in¬ 
doors  the  girls  had  more  leisure,  and 
on  Thursday  of  that  week  Theodora 
went  over  to  the  Edwards  farm  to 
spend  the  day  with  her  girlhood  friend, 
Catherine. 

On  arriving  she  found  Catherine 
about  to  set  off  on  a  trip  in  quest  of 
wild  herbs.  Gathering  wild  herbs, 
which  she  cured  and  sold  at  a  Portland 
pharmacy,  was  one  of  the  expedients 
from  which  Catherine  derived  consid¬ 
erable  sums  much  needed  at  that  time 
for  defraying  expenses  in  the  Edwards 
household. 

'  The  two  friends  greeted  each  other 
warmly.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come 
along  with  me?”  asked  Catherine.  “I’m 
going  to  get  thoroughwort  over  at 
Beaver  Meadows,  beyond  Shanklin’s 
opening.  It’s  a  long  way,  as  much  as 
five  miles,  I  guess,  and  Mother  doesn’t 
like  to  have  me  go  so  far  alone.  I 
would  dearly  love  to  have  you  come. 
We  can  take  our  lunch;  I  will  hitch  up 
Jacko,  and  we  can  drive  as  far  as  the 
Shanklin  place.” 

Nothing  could  have  suited  Theodora 
better.  She  greatly  enjoyed  a,  jaunt  in 
the  woods  with  Catherine.  They  got 
ready  and  drove  off  in  high  spirits;  it 
was  so  good  to  be  together.  Catherine 
had  taken  the  gun — a  small  one  that 
had  belonged  to  her  brother  Tom  before 
he  left  home. 

“There’s  just  a  light  charge  for 
partridges  in  it,”  she  explained;  “but  I 
never  put  the  cap  on  till  I’m  ready  to 
shoot.” 

They  drove  slowly  along  the  badly 
kept  highway  to  the  northward,  for 
two  miles,  then  diverged  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  a  neglected  trail  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Shanklin  clearing.  The 
place  wore  a  sadly  deserted  appear¬ 
ance.  No  one  was  then  living  at  this 
solitary  farm.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  nailed  up,  and  the  roof  of  the 
bam  had  never  been  completely  board¬ 
ed  and  shingled. 

When  old  Jacko  had  been  securely 
tied  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  the  two 
girls  made  off  through  the  wood,  and 
along  Beaver  Brook,  for  another  mile 
or  more,  to  the  foot  of  the  meadows  of 
that  name,  where  thorough\.ort  was 
known  to  be  growing  abundantly. 

They  filled  two  sacks  with  thorough- 
wort  and  after  returning  ^vith  them  to 
the  wagon  ate  their  luncheon,  fed  Jacko 
and  started  back  for  another  load  of 
the  homely  herb.  It  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  more  ambitious  project  oc¬ 
curred  to  Catherine. 

“Now  that  you  are  here  with  me, 
Doad,  I  should  like  to  go  over  to  Doctor 
Bedelle’s  peppermint  farm,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “This  brook  flows  into  Lur- 
vey’s  Stream,  about  two  miles  above 
Lurvey’s  Mills.  We’ve  only  to  follow 
the  brook,”  she  explained.  “The  old 
doctor  went  back  to  Canada  two  years 
ago,  and  the  Murch  boys  have  told  me 
about  a  lot  of  peppermint,  catnip  and 
other  herbs,  growing  up  there,  which 
nobody  gathers  now.” 

The  desire  to  explore  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  both  girls.  With 
the  herb  sacks  thrown  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  'they  set  out,  walking  fast,  Cath¬ 
erine  carrying  the  gun.  They  follow¬ 
ed  the  lower  course  of  the  brook  down 
toward  the  valley  of  Lurvey’s  Stream. 
The  distance  proved  greater  than  they 
had  anticipated,  however,  and  keeping  , 


to  the  brook  led  them  several  times 
into  alder  bogs  difficult  to  traverse. 
But  they  pushed  bravely  on  and  at  last 
reached  the  little  clearing  of  two  or 
three  acres  where  the  old  doctor  had 
made  his  herb  farm. 

“What  a  pretty  place!”  was  Theo¬ 
dora’s  exclamation. 

The  afternoon  had  waned  rapidly, 
and  the  girls  were  in  such  haste  that 
they  gave  but  cursory  glances  around 
the  clearing,  then  ran  back  down  to 
the  brook  to  fill  their  sacks  with  pep¬ 
permint,  which  was  growing  in  abund¬ 
ance  along  the  low  ground  by  the 
stream.  This  is  a  ..resh,  short  juicy 
herb,  growing  so  low  that  to  pick  any 
considerable  quantity  requires  some 
time. 

“Now  we  have  ventured  so  far,  I 
want  something  to  pay  us  for  the  long 
tramp,”  Catherine  remarked.  “Pepper¬ 
mint  sells  the  best  of  all  the  herbs  I 
cure,”  she  added  as  they  rapidly  pluck¬ 
ed  the  fragrant  stalks  until  both  sacks 
were  full.  This  done,  they  immediately 
turned  to  retrace  their  devious  way  to 
the  Shanklin  place.  Following  the 
brook  through  alder  thickets  became  so 
difficult,  because  of  their  unwieldy  bur¬ 
dens,  that  Catherine  presently  veered 
off  into  the  more  open  forest  to  ‘  the 
north,  where  walking  was  easier. 

“We  can  still  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  brook  and  get  on  faster,” 
she  said,  to  which  poor  tired  Doad 
readily  assented.  They  had  advanced 
into  the  woods  but  a  short  way,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  found  their  progress 
impeded  by  the  top  of  an  immense  old 
tree— a  swamp  maple — that  had  re¬ 
cently  been,  blown  down,  and  while 
making  a  detour  to  pass  it  the  deep 
humming  of  bees  was  heard. 

“Oh,  it’s  a  bee  tree!”  Catherine  cried, 
rind  they  reconnoitered  it  warily  from 
a  safe  distance.  The  hollow  trunk  had 
been  split  partly  open  by  its  fall,  and 
the  crack  as  well  as  the  air  all  about 
was  black  with  the  disturbed  insects — 
evidently  a  big  swarm. 

“I  wager  there’s  lots  of  honey  in  that 
old  hollow  trunk!”  Catherine  exclaimed. 


“We  will  tell  our  folks  about  it.” 

As  they  stood  there  another  wander¬ 
er  of  the  wilds  was  espied  approaching 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fallen 
tree,  a  bear,  attracted  no  doubt,  by  the 
smell  of  honey.  The  animal  advanced 
toward  the  orifice  in  the  trunk  and, 
despite  the  cloud  of  bees  that  settled 
around  its  head,  attempted  to  thrust 
its  paws  inside.  The  girls  then  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  low  whimpering  of  some 
creature  near  by  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  small  black  animal  no  larger  than 
a  house  cat,  timidly  creeping  forward. 

“Isn’t  that  the  bear’s  cub?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Theodora  in  a  whisper. 

“Yes,  it  is!”  Catherine  exclaimed  un¬ 
der  her  breath.  “And  I  think  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  going!”  she  added  quickly.  “I’m 
glad  I  didn’t  shoot!” 

Catching  up  their  sacks  of  pepper¬ 
mint,  they  stole  away  through  the  al¬ 
ready  darkening  forest  and  in  their 
haste  to  escape  from  the  bear  and  the 
bees  went  somehow  astray  from  their 
proper  course  to  the  Shanklin  clearing. 

At  last  it  grew  so  dark  that  the  two 
girls  could  only  stumble  along  in  the 
dense  wood. 

“Doad,  I’m  afraid  we  have  lost  our 
way!”  Catherine  finally  exclaimed. 

In  much  concern  they  still  attempted 
to  go  on  and  at  last  perceived  an  open¬ 
ing  ahead.  “’There’s  Shanklin’s!”  Cath¬ 
erine  cried.  “Now  we  will  find  Jacko 
and  hurry  home!” 

But  when  they  emerged  more  fully 
into  the  cleared  space  it  ’-^as  found  to 
be  only  a  small,  very  stumpy  opening 
with  a  long-deserted  lumber  camp  at 
one  side — not  the  Shanklin  place  at  all! 
Then  indeed  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  where  they  could  be.  Less 
experienced  than  her  companion,  Theo¬ 
dora  was  much  frightened. 

“It  is  now  too  dark  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  our  way  back  to  the 
brook,”  said  Catherine.  “There  is  no 
use  in  wandering  about,  Doad.  We 
shall  have  to  stay  here  till  morning.” 

They  approached  the  camp,  but  at 
first  shrank  from  entering  the  dark  in¬ 
terior,  though  the  old  camp  door  stood 
ajar.  Finally,  however,  Catherine  ven¬ 
tured  inside.  The  cabin  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  dismantled.  There  was  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  within  save  a  split  log  with 
pegged  legs,  which  had  once  served  as 
a  bench.  On  this  they  sat  down. 

“What  a  dreadful  place!”  Theodora 
moaned. 


o- 


iF  ALL 
Nature 
comfort  or 
we’re  on 


the  things  that 
made  for  folks’ 
to  aid  us  while 
our  earthly  jog. 


there’s  nothing  like  a  friendly 
hog.  The  animals  upon  the 
farm  that  we  protect  and  keep 
from  harm,  most  all  contribute 
to  our  weal,  but  as  for  me.  I’ll 
take  the  squeal  of  pigs  a-callin’ 
for  their  swill.  Them  pigs  just 
eat  and  grow  until  they’ve 
made  themselves  into  fat 
swine,  all  turned  out  to  the 
same  design.  While  they’re 
alive  they  eat  and  grow,  and 
then  they  go  to  market  so  that 
folks  can  eat  and  keep  their 
health.  They  multiply  the  na¬ 
tion’s  wealth,  they  help  us 
meet  our  int’rest  date  and 
keep  the  sheriff  from  our  gate. 

There’s  nothing  puts  life  in 
a  man  like  bacon  fryin’  in  the 
pan ;  when  you  are  all  worn 
out  with  work,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  roast  pork  to  put 
the  sunshine  in  your  soul,  and 
make  you  feel  that  your  life’s 
goal  has  been  achieved;  no 
time  in  life  is  happier  than 

when  your  wife  lays  out  the  pork  chops  on  your  plate.  Then  you  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  fate  that  lets  you  live  where  hogs  grow  fat,  you’re  glad  that  you’re 
right  where  you’re  at.  Pork  sausages,  on  winter  days,  on  buckwheat  cakes, 
will  just  amaze  you  with  their  tangy  smell  and  taste,  so  good  you  almost  hate 
to  waste  the  time  it  takes  from  now  till  when  the  breakfast  bell  will  ring  again. 
But  still  of  all  them  things  I  am  most  partial  to  a  good  smoked  ham ;  there 
ain’t  a  man  so  great  or  big  he  don’t  owe  something  to  the  pig. 
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The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Spring  Planting 

Now  hungry  earth  having  fasted 
Through  winter’s  cold 
Awaits  a  resurrection 
In  thawing  mould. 

Warm  is  the  shining  noonday 
After  a  frosty  morn. 

Long  and  black  are  the  furrows; 
Gold  is  the  planted  corn. 

Deep  in  the  dark  loam  living 
Its  flowering  creed. 

Tall  are  the  stalks  that  spring 
.  From  such  proud  seed. 

— Maud  E.  Uschold, 

Lacon,  Illinois. 


It  was  indeed  a  cheerless  situation. 
They  had  no  means  of  making  a  fire, 
since  they  had  not  thought  to  bring 
matches  with  them;  and,  weary  from 
their  long  tramp,  they  sat  on  there  for 
a  time — not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

Rain  began  falling  gently.  At  last, 
drowsy  from  fatigue,  they  lay  down  on 
the  camp  floor,  cuddled  close  together, 
and  with  nothing  better  than  those 
sacks  of  peppermint  for  pillows  actu¬ 
ally  fell  asleep.  But  Theodora  evi¬ 
dently  slept  lightly.  A  curious  noise 
soon  roused  her — like  the  rough  tongue 
of  some  creature  licking  the  door 
jambs  outside.  She  listened  intently, 
her  alarm  increasing.  Heard  in  the 
darkness  of  the  little  cabin,  that  rasp¬ 
ing  tongue  was  terribly  suggestive  of  a 
bloodthirsty  appetite.  Unable  to  en¬ 
dure  it  alone,  she  wakened  her  sleeping 
companion. 

“O  Kate!  Whatever  can  it  be?”  she 
whispered. 

“It  may  be  a  bear,  or  perhaps  a 
moose  that  has  smelled  salt  and  is 
lapping  round  the  doorway,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  back. 

She  rose  softly  and,  picking  up  the 
little  gun  that  lay  close  at  hand,  struck 
sharply  with  the  butt  of  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  door.  The  response  to  this  noisy 
salutation  was  a  queer  snort  and  the 
sound  of  rapidly  receding  footsteps. 

Once  more  the  two  girls  lay  down, 
listening  apprehensively  the  while;  but 
long  before  daybreak  they  both  fell 
asleep  again. 

At  supper  that  evening  we  wonder¬ 
ed  a  little  why  Theodora  had  not  yet 
returned ;  and  ere  long  Grandmother 
Ruth  bade  me  light  a  lantern  and  go 
over  to  the  Edwards  farm  in  order  to 
accompany  her  home. 

I  found  Catherine’s  mother  in  a  state 
of  much  anxiety. 

“The  girls  haven’t  come  back!”  she 
exclaimed. 

Thereupon  i  hastened  home,  and  our 
folks  immediately  bestirred  themselves. 
Addison  hurriedly  hitched  up  a  span 
of  the  work  horses  while  I  ran  up  to 
the  Murch  farm  to  summon  Willis  and 
Ben.  The  Old  Squire  had  a  cold  that 
day;  but  he  came  out  as  we  were 
starting  off  and  got  into  the  wagon 
with  us.  We  then  drove  to  the  Shank¬ 
lin  place,  shouting  as  we  went,  hoping 
to  meet  the  girls  returning  home. 

Jacko  whickered  loudly  and  lone- 
somely  when  we  approached  the  clear¬ 
ing,  where  we  found  him  tied  as  the 
girls  had  left  him,  with  the  back  of 
the  vehicle  stuffed  full  of  thorough- 
wort.  We  discovered  Theodora’s  little 
knitted  shawl  and  one  of  Catherine’s 
{Continued  on  opposite  page)  ^ 
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gloves  lying  on  the  ■wagon  seat.  Our 
alarm  increased,  and  we  boys  set  off  at 
once  with  the  lantern,  to  go  to  the 
meadows,  sohoing  as  we  went.  We 
found  the  place  where  the  girls  had 
gathered  herbs,  but  our  shouts  brought 
no  reply,  and,  as  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  ventured  farther, 
we  returned  to  the  Shanklin  opening 
after  two  hours. 

The  Old  Squire  was  still  sitting  in 
the  wagon,  and  his  first  words  were, 
“Boys,  a  small  fellow  has  followed  us 
here  who  may,  be  of  assistance.” 

It  was  Willis’s  little  dog.  Skip. 

“Skip  will  find  .them,”  he  said  con¬ 
fidently,  and,  taking  the  glove  and 
shawl,  he  bade  him  smell  them  and 
then  cried,  “Sek  ’em!” 

The  dog  coursed  around  Jacko  sev¬ 
eral  times,  then  scampered  off  along 
the  brook  in  the  direction  of  the  mead¬ 
ows. 

Whereupon  Ben,  Addison  and  Willis 
hastened  after  the  dog.  Rather  in- 
gloriously  I  decided  to  remain  behind 
with  the  Old  Squire.  The  others  were 


intently  following  little  Skip — following 
him  back  to  the  meadows,  thence  all 
the  way  over  to  old  Doctor  Bedelle’s 
herb  farm,  and  from  there  through  the 
woods  to  the  fallen  bee  tree,  till  at  last 
they  reached  that  old  logging  camp 
■where  the  girls  were  passing  the  night. 

In  the  gray  of  the  cloudy  September 
dawn  Skip’s  joyful  bark,  blending  with 
the  voices  of  the  boys,  waked  them 
from  their  uneasy  slumbers;  and  less 
than  an  hour  later  they  all  reached  us 
at  the  Shanklin  place — Catherine  very 
contrite  and  much  ashamed  at  having 
lost  her  way,  but  Theodora  so  glad  that 
she  shed  tears  when  she  heard  the 
Old  Squire’s  cheery  voice  calling, 
“Good  morning,  girls!  Thank  Heaven, 
you  are  safe!” 

It  was  eight  o’clock  that  morning 
before  we  finally  reached  home — great¬ 
ly  to  the  relief  of  the  anxious  watchers 
at  the  two  farmhouses.  The  only  so¬ 
lace  for  that  night  of  grave  apprehen¬ 
sion  was  over  a  hundredweight  of  wild 
honey  secured  from  the  fallen  bee  tree 
that  the  girls  had  discovered. 


''WE  WANT  FARM  HOMES” 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 


story  of  adopting  two  children: 

"Would  you  tell  us  how  you  went  about 
adopting  a  child?’’ 

“Well,  at  first  my  husband  made 
some  inquiries  and  then  one  day  I  was 
talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  and  she 
told  me  about  the  adoption  agency. 
She  said  I  would  have  to  fill  out  an 
application  blank  and  that  a  worker 
would  come  up-state  to  see  me.  I  was 
perfectly  willing.  I  knew  that  most 
people  call  at  the  agency  in  New  York 
City  when  they  are  thinking  of  adopt¬ 
ing,  but  I  was  living  in  the  country  and 
I  simply  mailed  in  the  application  blank 
that  my  friend  had  sent  me.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  agency  will  mail  out  these 
application  blanks  upon  request.” 

“Did  you  mind  giving  the  information 
that  the  agency  asked  for  on  the  blank?” 

“No,  not  at  all.  I  could  understand 
that  perfectly  well.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  go  ahead 
with  any  adoption  unless  they  knew 
something  about  the  people.  I  don’t 
see  how  they  could  select  the  right 
child  for  me  or  for  anyone  without 
knowing  something  about  them,  do 
you?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  I  think  those  first  steps 
in  adoption  are  important  and  the  whole 
thing  is  more  likely  to  work  out  well,  if 
everything  is  carefully  looked  into  before 
hand.  When  the  agency  did  send  the 
visitor  out  to  your  home,  was  it  hard  to 
talk  with  her?” 

“Oh,  dear,  no.  She  was  interested  in 
getting  acquainted  with  us  and  finding 
out  what  aged  child  we  wished  and  to 
be  sure  we  would  be  kind  and  fair  to 
a  child.  I  guess  I  talked  a  lot  that  day, 
and  told  my  whole  life  history,  but  I 
wanted  to  have  everything  understood.” 

"And  after  that  did  you  hear  from  the 
agency  right  away?” 

“It  was  not  very  long.  You  see  I  had 
asked  for  a  boy  between  ten  and  twelve 
year  of  age  and  they  told  me  that  this 
meant  I  would  get  a  child  much  more 
quickly  that  if  I  had  asked  for  a  baby. 
So  I  did  not  have  to  wait  a  year  or 
two  years  as  I  hear  you  sometimes  do 
if  you  insist  on  adopting  a  baby.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  And  why  did  you 
wish  an  older  child,  *  instead  of  a  baby? 
So  many  people  want  the  tiny  babies.” 

“It  was  for  companionship.  I  want¬ 
ed  a  boy  I  could  talk  to  and  whose 
personality  I  could  judge  when  I  saw 
him.  And  besides,  my  husband  and  I 
had  been  married  over  fifteen  years 
and  it  seemed  more  natural  to  take  an 
older  child.” 

“I  think  you  were  very  sensible.  And 
then  I  suppose  the  adoption  agency  ask- 

you  to  come  to  New  York  to  see  a 
boy?” 

“"i^es,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  was 
an  event,  in  fact,  it  was  the  real  be¬ 


ginning  of  the  great  adventure.  I  was 
too  excited  to  sleep  when  we  got  the 
word  and  I  just  thought  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  wait  until  the  time  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  didn’t  have  any  plan  as  to  how 
I  would  greet  him.  I  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  thought  that  I  wouldn’t  take  the 
boy.  I  knew  I  would  not  have  to,  if  I 
did  not  feel  drawn  to  him,  but  I  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  agency  and  I 
did  want  a  boy  so  much,  that  I  just 
felt  he  would  be  the  right  one. 

“Well,  we  arrived  at  the  office  early. 
The  worker  was  very  nice  and  told  me 
something  about  him  and  said  I  would 
have  to  give  him  a  little  time  to  get 
acquainted.  She  must  have  seen  how 
excited  I  was.  She  explained  that  of 
course,  this  boy  had  had  a  life  before 
he  met  me  and  had  known  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  would  have  to  give  him  time 
to  adjust  to  a  new  family  if  I  decided 
to  take  him.  Well,  then  they  brought 
him  in  and  I  took  one  look  at  him  and 
I  could  not  help  it,  I  just  walked  over 
and  put  my  arms  around  him  and  said, 
‘My  son’  and  kissed  him.  He  looked  a 
little  shy  and  a  little  pleased  too,  I 
thought.  He  was  such  a  nice  looking 
boy  and  I  felt  he  had  been  intended  all 
along  to  be  our  boy. 

“He  had  his  little  suitcase  there  and 
my  husband  opened  it  and  we  looked 
over  his  clothes.  It  was  raining  out¬ 
side,  and  my  husband  said,  ‘We  had 
better  take  him  out  and  get  him  some 
lunch  and  a  new  raincoat,’  which  we 
did.  Then  I  said  to  the  worker,  ‘We’re 
all  going  home  together.’  And  my  boy 
smiled  and  my  husband  smiled  and  the 
worker  smiled.  I  noticed  as  we  went 
out  and  all  the  way  down  the  elevator, 
the  boy  .kept  looking  at  me  when  I 
wasn’t  looking  at  him.  He  was  sizing 
me  up.  I  didn’t  blame  him,  for  after  all, 
he  was  taking  just  as  much  of  a  chance 
on  us  as  we  were  taking  on  him.” 

“And  what  happened  that  night  and  the 
next  day?” 

“Do  you  know,  that  boy  just  accept¬ 
ed  us  right  away  as  his  parents.  He 
looked  around  the  house  and  saw  the 
cat  and  the  dog  and  the  piano  and  he 
fairly  beamed.  Then  he  went  out  and 
looked  all  over  the  place  with  my  hus¬ 
band.  He  was  simply  our  boy  from  the 
beginning  and  we  accepted  him  and  he 
accepted  us.  'That  was  in  1935.” 

“So  now  he  must  be  about  sixteen.  And 
how  is  he  now?” 

“He  is  wonderful,  so  handsome  and 
so  considerate.  I  won’t  say  that  he 
was  always  perfect  or  is  always  per¬ 
fect  now,  but  we  never  had  any  real 
trouble.  I  am  fond  of  music  and  I  want¬ 
ed  him  to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  I 
had  a  few  piano  pupils  in  our  little 
rural  community  and  I  wanted  to  teach 
my  own  boy,  too.  Well,  you  know  how 


boys  are.  He  was  a  real  boy  and  some¬ 
times  I  thought  he  preferred  almost 
anything  to  scales  and  my  husband  said 
that  was  quite  natural.  He  liked  to  be 
outdoors  with  my  husband.  We’ve  had 
our  little  troubles,  but  it  has  all  been 
fun  and  a  real  adventure. 

“I  must  say  I  did  not  know  all  of  the 
stages  that  boys  go  through.  My  boy 
had  one  stage  when  he  contradicted 
everything.  And  like  all  children  he 
never  liked  to  practice  much,  but  he 
plays  the  piano  nicely  now,  and  is  glad 
he  can.  At  present  he  is  interested  in 
airplanes.  We  are  a  family  who  attend 
church  very  regularly  and  sometimes 
my  boy  thinks  he  would  like  to  be  a 
clergyman.  He  is  now  in  his  third  year 
in  high  school.” 

“He  sounds  fine  and  I  know  you  are 
making  a  good  mother.  But  tell  me,  how 
about  the  other  child  you  adopted?” 

“Well,  she’s  a  girl,  a  little  blond 
nine-year-bid  who  has  a  lot  of  person¬ 
ality  and  just  bubbling  over  with  pep. 
She  came  to  us  last  August.  She  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  The  second  day 
she  was  with  us  she  begged  to  stay 
with  us  always.  She  has  been  no 
trouble  and  we  are  delighted  with  her.” 

“And  how  does  she  get  along  with  the 
boy?” 

“They  never  quarrel.  We  do  not  have 
dissension  in  our  home.  We  are  a  fam¬ 
ily  that  likes  to  do  things  for  each 
other  and  we  believe  in  expressing  af¬ 
fection.  My  daughter  always  speaks  of 
her  brother  as  ‘our  brother’  and  if  any¬ 
one  at  school  tries  to  get  the  best  of 
her,  she  always  tells  them  she  will  re¬ 
port  it  to  ‘our  brother’.” 

“And  does  your  husband  enjoy  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  much  as  you  do?” 

“Yes,  he  does.  You  know  our  daugh¬ 
ter  simply  adores  him,  and  one  day 
when  he  was  late  getting  home  from 
town  she  said  to  me,  ‘Don’t  you  miss 
Daddy’  ?  As  soon  as  she  hears  him 
coming,  she  is  delighted  and  calls, 
‘Daddy,  Daddy’.  In  fact,  when  either  of 
the  children  go  away  or  come  back, 
they  always  kiss  their  father  and  me.” 

“That  sounds  like  a  very  happy  adven¬ 
ture  in  adoption.  Now  tell  me,  what  is 
your  formula  for  successful  adoption?” 

“Well,  my  husband  believes  in  feed¬ 
ing  them  and  I  believe  in  loving  them.” 

“That  sounds  like  a  fine  formula.  I 
think  it  is  remarkable  that  you  could 
adopt  two  children,  one  of  eleven  years' 
and  one  of  nine  years,  and  that  they 
could  settle  into  your  home  so  easily  and 
so  quickly.  You  must  have  some  special 
knack  in  dealing  with  children.” 

“That  is  what  one  of  my  friends 
says.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  two 
children  of  her  own.  She  asked  me  how 
it  was  that  my  two  always  obeyed  so 
willingly.  She  said  she  would  have  to 
watch  my  methods.  Well,  of  course,  I 
admit  I  have  thought  about  my  young¬ 
sters  and  their  reactions  just  as  you 
learn  to  do  in  living  with  adults  or  be¬ 
ing  friends  with  tiiem.  You  do  have  to 
give  it  a  little  study.  But  still,  I  do 
think  the  best  general  formula  is  the 
one  I  gave  you  first  about  feeding  them 
and  loving  them.” 

(Editor’s  Note;— If  you  are  interested 
in  adopting  a  child,  write  the  Child  Plac¬ 


ing  and  Adoption  Committee,  105  East 
22nd  St.,  New  York  City,  or  get  in  touch 
with  your  own  State  Charities  Aid  A.sso- 
ciation.  While  American  Agriculturist 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility  in  help¬ 
ing  you  to  decide  to  adopt  a  child,  or  to 
select  one,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
many  childless  couples  are  happier  today 
because  they  have  taken  into  their  homes 
children  whom  fate  has  deprived  of  their 
own  mothers  and  fathers.) 

—A.  A.— 

“^Horse  and  Buggy  Days’' 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
fussed,  word  did  drift  back  from  some 
place  in  Alaska  or  the  far  west  that 
Old  John  had  established  a  new  life,  and 
was  both  successful  and  happy.  Here’s 
hoping  that  was  the  truth.  To  him 
“the  first  fifty  years  were  the  hardest.” 

Well,  on  that  long  ago  June  day  I 
finally  filled  my  pail  heaping  with  wild 
strawberries,  and  about  noon  started 
down  the  dug  road  for  home.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  I  saw  something  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  Setting  my  pail  down  care¬ 
fully,  I  dug  the  object  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  old  road  and  found  it  to  be  a 
great  big  silver  dollar,  with  a  date  run¬ 
ning  back  before  the  Civil  War.  Gin¬ 
ger  to  Grindstones!  What  a  day!  A 
heaping  pail  of  strawberries  and  a  dol¬ 
lar!  I  hit  the  ground  only  about  three 
times  getting  home  to  show  Mother  the 
results  of  my  big  morning. 


38  to  52  years  old.  Women  who  are 
cross,  restless,  NERVOUS — ^who  sxrf- 
fer  hot  flashes,  dizziness — caused 
by  this  period  in  a  woman’s  life — ^to 
take  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.  Pinkham’s  is  famous  for 
relieving  distressing  ssnnptoms  due 
to  this  functional  disturbance. 

^ORTH  TRYING! 


CINCH,  OLD  MAN, 
JUST  BUY  A&P 
COFFEE- HAVE  IT 
CUSTOM  GROUND 


JACK.  HOW  CAN  I  GET 
A  DECENT  CUP  OF 
COFFEE  AT  HOME? 


Custom  Ground  coffee  is  A&P  coffee  correctly 
_ _  ground  for  your  own  coffee  pot. _ 


GROUP" 


AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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The  FARM  News 


League  Suggests  Market 
Order  Changes 

The  Dairymen’s  Leagxie  and  the 
Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency  are 
suggesting  changes  in  the  New  York 
City  Milk  Marketing  Order,  designed 
to  add  $17,000,000  to  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  dairy  farmers.  The  directors 
of  the  League  outlined  the  proposed 
action  on  March  19,  stating  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  League  “to  seek 
fluid  prices  which  will  properly  reflect 
increased  costs  and  to  seek  prices  for 
surplus  products  which  will  insure  to 
the  producer  his  full  share  of  increas¬ 
ed  consumer  buying  due  to  war  de¬ 
mands.” 

The  program  was  presented  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  on  April  10  and  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  them. 

The  definite  proposals  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

A  Class  I  price  of  $3.05; 

A  new  method  of  compiling  returns  that 
farmers  receive  for  milk  made  into  cheese 
to  bring  producers  15  to  20  cents  more 
per  hundredweight; 

Revision  of  freight  rate  adjustments  to 
add  two  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  the  Administrator’s  pool  price; 

Increase  producers’  returns  for  skim 
milk  shipped  to  New  York  City  from  10 
cents  to  $1.05  per  hundred; 

Readjust  prices  of  New  York  inspected 
cream  sold  in  upstate  cities  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  five  to  15  cents  more  per  100  pounds. 

The  program  will  be  submitted  to 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  A  request  will  be  made  for  an 
early  hearing  on  the  proposal. 

— A.  A. — 

Ayrshire  Meeting  and  Sale 
May  14-15 

Ayrshire  breeders  are  planning  to 
hold  their  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  D.S.T.,  on  May  14  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  in  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Officers  and  members  of  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Ayrshire  Clubs  and 
breeders  will  be  hosts  to  the  group.  The 
program  includes  discussion  of  several 
topics  of  importance  to  cattle  breed¬ 
ers.  A  banquet  has  been  arranged  for 
the  evening  session,  to  which  all  friends 
of  the  Association  are  invited. 

On  the  following  day.  May  15,  the 
third  annual  Royal  Ayrshire  Sale  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Paul  B.  Misner,  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  Federation.  As  us¬ 
ual,  entries  to  this  auction  have  been 
limited  to  cattle  with  the  type,  pro¬ 
duction  banking  and  bloodlines  that 
will  appeal  to  the  most  discriminating 
buyers. 

Many  Approved  Sires  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  attractive  get  and  several  of 
the  group  are  closely  related  to  cows 
that  have  produced  over  100,000  pounds 
of  milk  during  their  lives.  Selections 
have  been  made  from  famous  breeding 
establishments  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Canada. 

— A.  A. — 

Potato  Field  Day  Aug.  1 4 

At  Utica  on  March  3  a  group  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  met  to  outline  plans 
for  the  12th  Annual  Field  Day.  The 
date  for  this  year’s  event  is  August 
14  and  the  place  the  farm  of  Master 
Farmer  Hugh  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oneida  County,  New  York. 

Earl  Foster,  Oneida  County  ;^arm 
Bureau  Agent,  is  general  chairman 
and  H.  J.  Evans  and  Professor  C.  N. 
Turner  will  have  charge  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  rnachinery  show  and  demonstra¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  new  features  will  be 
a  two  row  potato  digger  operating  in 


Dichiera  Indicted  in 
Cattle  Killing  Case 

Donato  Dichiera,  Utica  cattle 
buyer,  has  been  indicted  by  a 
Chenango  County  Grand  Jury. 
He  was  charged  with  third  de¬ 
gree  burglary  and  malicious  mis¬ 
chief.  Dichiera  is  a  man  who 
was  arrested  and  charged  with 
killing  two  cows  on  the  farm  of 
Ray  Kenyon  at  Smyrna,  New 
York  on  November  25,  later  buy¬ 
ing  the  dead  cows  for  $1.00  each. 

As  we  have  previously  report¬ 
ed,  farmers  of  Central  New  York 
have  lost  an  undetermined  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  through  this  racket. 
In  this  country,  of  course,  every 
man  is  considered  innocent  until 
he  is  proven  guilty.  Central  New 
York  farmers  will  be  watching 
with  interest  the  outcome  of 
Dichiera’s  trial. 


a  potat(^  field  planted  on  the  contour. 

There  is  probably  no  better  managed 
farm  in  Oneida  County  than  that  of 
Mr.  Humphreys  and  his  son  George. 
It  consisted  originally  of  134  acres 
stocked  with  one  team  and  20  head  of 
livestock.  The  Humphreys  hr  ve  added 
more  land  until  it  now  totals  265 
acres,  including  57  of  hay,  35  of  silage 
corn,  25  of  potatoes  and  24  of  oats 
and  barley.  The  average  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  last  year  was  384  bushels,  part 
of  it  certified  seed.  Here,  indeed,  is 
one  of  our  best  examples  of  a  success¬ 
ful  combination  of  dairy  farming  and 
potato  growing. 

Hugh  Humphrey  was  named  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  in  1930  and  a  Premier  Po¬ 
tato  Grower  in  1933.  He  is  a  native 
of  Wales,  emigrating  to  this  country 
in  1904  at  the  age  of  22  years.  On  his 
farrq  are  many  things  of  interest  both 
to  dairymen  and  potato  growers, 
among  them  a  herd  of  63  Guernseys, 
a  dairy  barn  150  feet  long,  3  silos  and 
a  modern  10,000  bushel  potato  storage. 

— A.  A. — 

More  Lime  and  Superphos¬ 
phate 

Up  to  April  7  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  reports  that 
New  York  State  farmers  had  ordered 
41,000  more  tons  of  lime  than  on  that 
date  last  year.  Some  counties  have 
more  than  doubled  their  order.  Steu¬ 
ben  County  leads  the  list  with  orders 
for  17,375  ^ons,  which  is  2,003  tons 
more  than  last  year.  Don  Wickham, 
Head  Field  Officer  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  says,  too,  that  28,775  tons  of 
superphosphate  have  also  teen  ordered 
under  the  1941  'program.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  leads  with  3,725  tons  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Delaware  with  2,007,  Jeffer¬ 
son  with  1,803  and  Franklin  with  1,477. 
May  31  has  been  set  as  the  date  when 
orders  must  be  in. 

—  A.  A.— 

Changes  in  Farm  Ownership 
Slowing  Down 

Voluntary  sales,  tax  sales,  fore¬ 
closures  and  settlement  of  estates  re¬ 
sulted  in  52.5  New  York  farms  out  of 
each  1,000  farms  in  the  State  changing 
ownership  in  1940,  compared  with  55.5 
per  thousand  in  1939  and  59.4  per  thou¬ 
sand  in  1938.  Rates  of  turnover  in 
ownership  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  amounted  to  61.3  farms  per  1,000 
in  1940,  67.8  in  1939  and  69.9  in  1938. 

In  New  York,  voluntary  sales  are 
the  most  important  way  in  which  titles 
to  farms  change,  about  half  the  changes, 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1941 


Starting  from  Tully  the  15th  of 
April,  eight  senior  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents,  all  members  o'  the  Tully  chap¬ 
ter  of  Future  Farmers,  made  a  three 
day  tour  of  central  and  western  New 
York.  In  the  course  of  the  trip  they 
visited  outstanding  farms  and  impor¬ 
tant  industries  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing. 

The  trip  started  with  a  visit  to 
Douglaston  Manor  Farm  at  Pulaski, 
owned  and  operated  by  Captain  Hugh 
Barclay.  From  Pulaski  the  tour  went 
west  to  a  fruit  farm  near  Sodus,  the 
Harris  Seed  Farm  at  Rochester,  the 


Hartford  Farm  of  Senator  James  W, 
Wadsworth  at  Avon,  Niagara  Falls, 
Stock  Yards  at  Buffalo,  Hygrade  Pood 
Products  Packing  Company,  Purina 
Feed  Mill,  the  Aberdeen- Angus  Beef 
Farm  of  Clayton  Taylor  at  Lawtons 
and  another  important  farm  in  the 
southern  tier. 

In  the  picture  (left  to  right)  are: 
H.  B.  Allen,  teacher  of  Agriculture; 
Donald  Henderson,  Leon  Phillips,  Stew¬ 
art  Strong,  Arthur  Dewey  (Pres,  of 
Tully  F.F.A.  Chapter) ;  Albert  Lane, 
Cletus  Fox,  Donald  Banner  and  Carl 
Fisher. 


or  26.8  farms  per  1,000  having  changed 
ownership  in  this  way  in  1940,  28.2 
in  1939  and  28.9  in  1938. 

Next  in  importance,  according  to  the 
federal-state  report  from  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  is  transfer  by  inheritance, 
gift  or  other  method  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  estates.  These  methods 
accounted  for  12.8  title  changes  in  1940, 
12.3  in  1939  and  14.3  in  1938  per  1,000 
farms.  Third  in  importance,  fore¬ 
closures,  bankruptcy  and  similar  ac¬ 
tions  accounted  for  7.7  farms  per  1,000 
changing  ownership,  a  notable  de¬ 
crease  from  the  9.2  in  1939  and  11.1 
in  1938. 

Delinquent  taxes  accounted  for  only 
4.1  ownership  changes  in  each  1,000 
farms  in  1940,  4.5  in  1939  and  3.9  in 
1938,  in  New  York. 

— A.  A. — 

League  Pays  Certificates 

in  Advance 

\ 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  distribut¬ 
ing  $2,349,000  to  holders  of  Series  ’44 
and  Series  ’45  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness.  In  addition  they  are  paying 
$477,000  on  the  May  1941  interest 
coupons  of  all  series  outstanding. 

This  procedure  is  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  followed  by  the  League  for 
several  years  and  makes  money  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  when  they  need  it  to 
buy  seed  and  fertilizer.  The  rnoney 
to  pay  these  certificates  comes  from 
deductions  from  members’  '’hecks.  The 
“revolving  fund”  plan  is  onsidered  an 
ideal  method  of  financing  a  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Association. 

Holders  of  Series  ’44  and  ’45  cer¬ 
tificates  can  send  them  by  registered 
mail  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Association,  Inc.,  11  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

When  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
started,  many  predicted  that  the  cer¬ 
tificates  would  never  be  paid.  The 
fact  that  they  and  interest  on  them 
have  always  been  paid  promptly,  and 
in  many  cases  before  due,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sound  financial  structure  of  the 
League. 

— A.  A.  — 

Grange  tlubilee  Plans 

Plans  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  or 
75th  anniversary,  of  the  National 
Grange  rapidly  are  taking  shape,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  subjects  which  called 
the  national  executive  committee  to 
Washington  recently. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  and 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  said  the  organiza¬ 


tion  will  push  its  program  into  every 
Grange  state  and  county.  One  direct 
result  is  expected  to  be  a  mounting 
tide  of  interest  in  next  November’s  75th 
annual  meeting  at  Worcester,  -Mass., 
plus  a  considerable  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  substantial  contributions 
to  the  building  fund. 

— A.  A. — 

4-11  Flectrification  Contest 

Many  4-H  Club  members  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  compete  in  the  National  4-H 
Rural  Electrification  Contest,  County 
winners  in  the  contest  will  get  gold 
medals,  state  winners  will  get  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago  next  November  and 
six  national  winners  will  get  college 
scholarships  of  $200.00. 


CvenU' 


Cattle  Sales 


April  30  Jack  Koerner  Holstein  Dispersal,  Cedar- 

vine,  N.  Y. 

May  5  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Invitational 

Sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition  Ground, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

May  7  130th  Eariville  Holstein  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

May  7-8  Ohio  State  Holstoin  Sale,  Wooster.  Onio. 

May  12  Eastern  States  Aberdeen-Angus  Breedirt* 

Sale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  12  Jersey  Auction,  Chester.  N.  Y. 

May  12  Combination  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J 

May  13  Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale.  Wooster,  Ohio 

May  13  The  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale.  Doylestown.  Pa 

May  15  3rd  Annual  Ayrshire  Sale.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

May  15  Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  17  Whitcomb  Farms  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 

Littleton,  Mass. 

May  19  3rd  Annual  Frederick  County  Guernsey 

Sale,  Frederick,  Md. 

May  19  A.  L.  Richards  Holstein  Dispersal,  Rem- 
sen,  N.  Y. 

iviay  31.  1941  New  rorK  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Saie. 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

June  2  1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

June  6  National  Jersey  Saie.  Far  Hills.  N.  J. 


May  7 

May  10 

May  10 

May  14 

May  14 

May  18 
June  12-13 

June  14 
June  19 
June  23-26 

July  22-25 

Aug.  12-15 
Aug.  13-21 
Oct.  11-18 


Coming  Events 

Vermont  Guernsey  Judging  School,  C.  J- 
Wilcox  Farm.  Shelburne,  Vermont. 

Essex  County  Spring  Guernsey  Show  Md 
Judging  School,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Field  Day  and  Sheep  Shearing  Contest. 
R.  S.  Williams.  Jr.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
66th  Annual  Meeting  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Assn.,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Meeting  >  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
Grange  Sunday  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

Business  Management  Conference.  North¬ 
eastern  Egg  and  Poultry  Cooperatives, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day. 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Ass'n.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

36th  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Dairy 
Science  Ass’n,,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Burlington.  Vt. 

25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  Convention  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Orange  Loo- 
turers.  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturer*, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

National  Dairy  Show,  MemphI*,  Tenn. 
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Ba^vomeie^ 


March  Milk  Prices 

New  York 

Administrator  Cladakis  has  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  uniform  price  for  March  is 
$1.95  a  hundred.  This  applies  to  3.5% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  to  which 
will  be  applied  the  usual  differentials. 
The  price  was  3  c  higher  than  the 
March  price  a  year  ago. 

The  Class  I  price  for  March  was 
$2.65,  17c  below  the  Class  I  price  of 
$2.92  last  March,  but  prices  of  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  were  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Rochester 

Administrator  Clough  of  tlie  Roches¬ 
ter  Milk  Marketing  area  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  uniform  price  for  March  as  $2.01. 
This  is  for  3.5%  milk.  Producers  de¬ 
livering  directly  to  plants  are  getting 
an  additional  20  cents. 

Buffalo 

Administrator  Lasher  announced  the 
uniform  April  price  for  the  Buffalo  area 
as  $1.82.  Producers  delivering  directly 
to  plants  will  get  an  additional  20 
cents. 

Butter  Storage  Figures 

Butter  in  storage  April  1  totalled 
8,987,000  lbs.  A  year  ago  U.  S.  hold¬ 
ings  were  8,875,000  lbs.  The  five  year 
average  for  that  date  is  22,955,000  lbs. 
April  1  holdings  this  year  included  1,- 
735,000  lbs.  held  by  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  and  relief  agen¬ 
cies. 

Milk  Production 

U.  S.  milk  production  the  first  week 
in  April  was  5.6%  above  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  country  has  2% 
more  dairy  cows  than  last  year  and 
production  per  cow  was  2%  above  last 
year.  Therefore,  total  milk  production 
was  about  5%  above  a  year  ago. 

— A.  A. — 

A  Glance  at  the  Crop 
Situation 

Old  Potatoes  About  Through 

The  Maine  potato  crop  is  expected  . 
to  be  cleaned  up  soon  after  May  1.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  in  the'  south  has 
been  a  lifesaver  for  Maine  potato  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  expected  that  total  ship¬ 
ments  from  Maine  for  the  season  will 
total  40,000  cars,  although  9,750  cars 
were  used  in  the  starch  diversion  pro¬ 
gram.  Looking  to  the  early  potato  crop, 
it  is  expected  that  early  potato  yields 
in  North  Florida  and  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  will  be  20% 
below  last  year’s  big  crop,  but  still  9% 
above  average.  The  Hastings  crop  in 
North  Florida  is  two  weeks  late.. 

Plantings  in  the  secondary  states  of 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma 
and  Tennessee  are  estimated  at  43,300 
acres  compared  with  45,000  last  year 
and  a  ten  year  average  of  49,350. 

Winter  Wheat 

Snow  cover  on  New  York’s  winter 
wheat  has  been  good  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  winter  wheat  acreage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  small.  Based  on  present 
conditions,  New  York’s  winter  wheat 
crop  will  be  about  7,222,000  bu.  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  7,904,000 
bu.  For  the  entire  country,  winter 
wheat  is  expected  to  yield  616,128,000 
bu.  compared  with  589,151,000  bu.  for 
1940, 

Grain  Stocks 

Stocks  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  on 
New  York  State  farms  are  above  aver- 
^•ge,  but  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  stocks  reported  a  year  ago.  There 
is  more  wheat,  less  corn,  and  slightly 
more  oats  than  on  April  1,  1940. 

For  the  entire  United  States,  the 
stocks  of  grain  on  farms  are  large. 


Stocks  of  com  are  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  but  stocks  of  oats  are  larger  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  large  production  in 
1940.  Wheat  stocks  on  farms  are  es¬ 
timated  at  nearly  196  million  bushels. 
This  is  50  per  cent  more  than  the  10- 
year  average  for  April  1,  but  only  4 
per  cent  larger  than  stocks  two  years 
ago. 

Canning  Crops 

The  U.  S.  acreage  of  snap  beans  for 
canning  is  expected  to  be  abaut  65,930 
compared  with  57,110  last  year. 

The  acreage  of  sweet  com  for  can¬ 
ning  is  expected  to  be  about  22%  high¬ 
er  than  last  year. 

— A.  A. — 

Wallabout  Market  to  Move 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  occupy  the  Wallabout  Market 
which  adjoins  it.  Some  produce  deal¬ 
ers  were  notified  to  vacate  their  places 
April  19.  Others  may  be  able  to  stay 
until  June  30.  The  New  York  C^ty 
Planning  Commission  is  studying  pos¬ 
sible  sites  to  which  to  move  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Two  sites  prominently  located  are 
at  Maspeth  on  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  and  at  Vermont  and  Stanley  Ave¬ 
nues. 

— A.  A. — 

Eggs— Production  and 
Prices 

The  recent  census  shows  that  U.  S. 
egg  production  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  population  increases  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Total  egg  production 
in  1929  was  2,689,719,158  dozens  and 
in  1939  total  egg  production  was  2,391,- 
091,510  dozens.  During  the  decade  U, 
S.  population  increased  about  7%. 

'There  was,  however,  a  shift  in  the 
poultry  business  during  the  ten  years. 
There  was  a  30%  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  raised  in  e  stern  states. 
New  England  showed  a  50%  increase. 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  about  10%  and  South  Atlantic 
States  about  40%. 

During  the  decade  the  turkey  popula¬ 
tion  increased  rapidly.  In  1929  tur¬ 
keys  raised  totalled  16,794,485  and  in 
1934  they  had  jumped  to  27,933,756. 

Poultry  Consumption 

Poultry  in  storage  was  reduced  about 
37,000,000  lbs.  during  the  month  of 
March.  It  appears,  too,  that  less  poul¬ 
try  is  being  marketed,  doubtless  as  a 
result  of  recent  improved  egg  prices. 

April  1  storage  holdings  of  poultry 
totalled  126,885,000  lbs.  A  year  ago 
the  figure  was  115,442,000  lbs. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  announced  a  plan  for  putting  a 
floor  under  prices  of  poultry,  eggs,  hogs 
and  butter.  Briefly,  the  government 
will  purchase  these  foods  to  assure 
ample  supplies  for  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
resisting  aggression.  It  is  expected 
that  purchases  will  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  pricey  approximately  as  follows: 
Hogs,  $9.00  a  hundred;  butter,  $.31  a 
lb.;  chickens,  $.15  a  lb.;  eggs,  $.22  a 
dozen. 

Chick  Hatchings  Heavy 

Reports  indicate  that  for  March 
seven  per  cent  more  eggs  were  set  and 
14%  more  chicks  were  hatched  than 
in  March  a  year  ago.  On  April  1 
hatcheries  had  advance  orders  for  24% 
more  chicks  than  they  had  on  April  1 
last  year. 

E&S"Feed  Ratio 

Due  to  improved  prices  for  eggs,  the 
ratio  between  eggs  and  feed  has  im¬ 
proved.  About  the  middle  of  February 
it  took  8.2  dozens  of  eggs  to  buy  100 
lbs.  of  feed.  A  month  ago  it  took  10.1 


dozens,  a  year  ago  10.2  dozens  and  two 
years  ago  8.9  dozens. 

At  the  same  time,  top  wholesale 
prices  of  white  egj;s  ’in  New  York  was 
24%  cents  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  191/^  cents  a  year  ago. 

In  New  York  State  on  April  1,  egg 
production  per  hundred  hens  was  about 
the  same  level  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  few  years.  For  the  entire  U.  S. 
the  rate  of  lay  from  January  to  April 
was  about  10%  above  last  year  and 
15%  above  the  ten  year  average. 

—  A.  A. — 

Vermont  Symp  Prices 

The  1941  prices  for  drum  syrup  as 
announced  by  the  large  dealers  will  be 
the  same  as  last  year,  namely:  Fancy, 
12c  per  lb.;  No.  1,  lie;  No.  2,  10c;  No. 
3,  9c. 

The  customary  deductions  will  be 
made  for  light  syrup  under  36°  Baume 
and  a  premium  of  %c  per  point  for 
syrup  over  36. 

Figuring  on  this  basis,  100  lbs.  of 
36°  fancy  syrup  would  bring  $12.  If 
enough  water  were  added  to  it  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  34  test,  the  producer 
would  get  $11.66  for  the  same  original 
syrup.  If  he  boiled  his  lOO  .lbs.  of 
36  syrup  down  so  that  it  tested  38°, 
he  would  receive  $11.79  for  it.  \Thus  it 
is  up  to  the  producer  to  make  syrup 
testing  from  35%  to  36  if  tie  wishes  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  product.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  an  accurate  ther¬ 
mometer  or  a  hydrometer,  or  both.  It 
will  pay  to  invest  in  these  instruments. 

— A.  A.— 

Ten  Tons  of  BIrdsfoot 
Trefoil  Seed 

Several  years  r.go.  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
was  discovered  in  Albany  County.  This 
legume  is  useful  either  for  hay  or  pas¬ 
ture,  particularly  on  dry  soils,  and  its 
use  has  spread  rapidly.  Practically 
every  county  in  New  York  State  ha.s  at 
least  one  demonstration  area. 

From  Albany  County’s  point  of  view 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
past  four  years  20,000  lbs.  of  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  seed  has  been  harvested  and 
sold  at  $1.00  a  pound. 

—  A.  A. — 

Census  Bureau  Inventories 
IJ,  S.  Livestock 

The  inventory  of  livestock  on  the 
6,096,799  U.  S.  farms,  according  to  the 
1940  Decennial  Census,  is  as  follows: 

CA-TTLE.— 60,674,734,  up  6,424,434 
from  1930.  Of  these,  33,523,185  were 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
over.  Farms  reporting  cattle,  4,843,- 
917. 

COWS  MILKED— 21,936,556,  up  812,- 
335  from  1930,  reported  by  4,663,701 
farms.  Milk  produced,  11,508,243,769 
gallons;  milk  sold  from  farms,  5,375,- 


407,901  gallons;  cream  sold  (butterfat, 
pounds),  1,090,261,486;  butter  sold, 
76,358,236  pounds. 

HOGS— 34,037,253,  up  1,243,625  from 
1930.  Of  these,  7,987,641  were  sows 
to  farrow.  Farms  reporting  hogs, 

3,766,675. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  —  40,129,261 
six  months  old  and  over,  down  1,660,885 
from  1930.  Of  these,  35,579,506  were 
ewes.  Farms  reporting  sheep,  584,935. 

HORSES— 10,086,971,  down  3,296,603 
from  1930.  Of  these,  802,989  were 

colts.  Farms  reporting  horses,  3,148,- 
656. 

MULES— 3,844,560,  down  1,509,390 
from  1930.  Farms  reporting  mules, 

1,845,217.  ' 

WOOL  SHORN— 289,772,976  pounds, 
down  6,191,530  from  1930. 

— A.  A. — 

When  You  Sell  Timber 

The  New  York  State  College  of  For¬ 
estry  at  Syracuse,  Nev/  York,  is, 
through  its  wood  utilization  service 
bulletins,  performing  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  to  men  who  have  timber  to  sell. 
Any  New  York  State  farmer  can  write 
to  the  college  telling  what  he  has  to 
sell  and  it  will  be  listed  in  the  bulle¬ 
tins  sent  out  to  prospective  buyers. 
This  often  results  in  a  sale. 

However,  the  Forestry  College  is  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  good  forestry 
practice.  Professor  Raymond  Hoyle 
makes  a  number  of  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  that  can  be  followed  with  profit. 
Says  he,  “Too  often  a  buyer  cuts  every¬ 
thing  that  will  make  a  small  board  or  a 
2  by  4  regardle.ss  of  quality.  Often 
after  the  logging  job  is  completed,  he 
will  sell  the  remaining  small  trees  and 
tops  to  some  one  for  fuel  wood. 

“Froni  the  farmer’s  point  of  view, 
and  in  the  long  run  from  the  buyer’s 
as  well,  it  is  important  to  leave  the 
smaller  trees  of  useful  varieties  and  to 
cut  out  low  quality  limb  trees,  trees 
that  are  defective,  or  ill-shapen  and 
trees  that  stand  too  close  together.  In 
this  way,  the  wood  lot  will  be  improv¬ 
ed  and  in  shape  to  produce  another  crop 
of  good  trees  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
generally  true  that  thrifty  trees  up  to 
15  inches  in  diameter  will  result  in  a 
loss  to  the  buyer  if  sawed  in  the  lum¬ 
ber. 

“It  is  desirable  to  have  a  written 
contract  with  the  buyer  in  which  these 
important  points  are  clearly  set  forth.” 

Professor  Hoyle  is  at  all  times  glad 
to  receive  questions  in  connection  with 
the  sale  -of  timber. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  Garden  Tractor 

If  you  have  a  large  garden  and  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  a  horse  or  to  hire 
one,  maybe  a  garden  tractor  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  They  are  fairly  easy  to  handle, 
and  don’t  take  much  fuel. 


Hog  Prices  To  Be  Higher ! 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
hog  prices  will  he  higher  this  year.  There  are  14%  fewer 
sows  to  farrow  this  spring  than  last.  Pork  has  already 
advanced  somewhat. 

Prospects  look  good  for  better  cream  prices,  too. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  CREAM  FOR  CASH  and  feed  your 
skim  milk  for  extra  profit.  Write  for  information  on 
shipping  cream  and  feeding  skim. 

THE  FAIrMONT  creamery  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers  Piease  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


I  WARN  you  all  that  this  country 
is  moving  to  a  war  basis  faster 
than  any  of  us  realize.  This  is 
no  time  for  us  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  to  think  merely  of  expan¬ 
sion.  We  must  move  and  move  fast 
to  make  adjustments.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  on  each  farm  will  be  different 
but  no  farm  operation,  no  matter 
how  snug  and  secure  it  may  appear 
today,  will  miss  the  impact  of  what 
is  ahead. 

Farm  Labor 

Labor  to  perform  farm  work,  al¬ 
ready  scarce,  will  become  even  more 
difficult  to  find  at  prices  which 
Northeastern  agriculture  can  afford 
to  pay.  Our  supply  of  farm  labor  is 
being  affected  not  only  by  the  draft 
and  by  farm  hands  going  into  in¬ 
dustry  but  by  members  of  farm 
families  of  both  sexes  and  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  leaving  the  farm  for 
more  remunerative  jobs.  One  fine 
thing  about  this  situation  is  that 
some  people  who  haven’t  seen  any 
hard  cash  for  years  are  getting  hold 
of  some.  Here’s  hoping  they  won’t 
waste  it.  Perhaps  as  good  a  place 
to  salt  it  away  as  any  may  still  be 
in  the  old  home  farm  with  the  idea 
of  getting  it  paid  for  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Northeastern  Grass 

The  cheapest  crop  and  the  best 
one  that  we  grow  in  the  Northeast 
year  in  and  year  out  is  grass.  In  our 
Sunnygables  operation  we  have  con¬ 
trol  of  about  700  acres  of  land; 
about  300  acres  of  this  is  in  woods 
and  the  balance  normally  would 
divide  about  equally  between  pas¬ 
tures  and  crop  land. 

To  meet  our  own  acute  labor  sit¬ 
uation  we  have  leased  50  acres  of 
crop  land  to  a  neighbor  and  are  now 
fencing  off  all  of  the  balance  except 
15  acres  so  that  we  can  pasture  it. 
Half  of  these  15  acres  are  in  alfalfa 
and  half  in  timothy.  What  they 
produce  in  the  way  of  hay  plus 
about  a  third  of  last  year’s  hay  and 
silage  production  that  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  over  will  constitute  our  next 
winter’s  feed  supply.  To  graze  our 
pastures  we  are  turning  out  on  May 
1st  approximately  300  head  of  Here- 
fords,  Guernsey  heifers,  young  mules 
and  colts  the  ages  of  all  of  which 
average  just  about  one  year;  noth¬ 
ing  is  over  twenty  months  old.  In 
this  way  we  are  adjusting  a  700 
acre  farm  with  over  200  acres  of 
crop  land  to  a  man  and  a  half  op¬ 
eration  which  also  provides  for 
keeping  a  thousand  hens. 

Farm  Power 

f 

Our  Larchmont  farm,  twelve  miles 
from  our  Sunnygables  operation,  is 
practically  all  tillable.  There  are 
about  190  acres  of  crop  land.  When 
we  get  in  30  acres  of  oats  and  barley 
this  entire  farm  will  either  be  in 
grass  or  small  grain  with  which  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  mixtures  have  been 
seeded.  Two  men  are  going  to  at¬ 


tempt  to  handle  this  farm,  largely 
by  as  clever  use  of  power  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Power  units  are  a  rubber  tired 
tractor,  a  pair  of  heavy  horses,  and 
a  pair  of  quick,  active  mules. 

They  will  fill  the  silos  on  the 
place  with  any  weedy  new  seedings 
which  may  show  up  and  with  trim¬ 
mings  around  the  small  grain  fields 
which  we  use  in  making  grass  silage 
in  place  of  purchased  molasses  or 
phosphoric  acid.  They  will  make 
dry  hay  in  the  usual  fashion  and 
combine  the  small  grain.  They  will 
pick  up  all  the  straw  after  the  com¬ 
bine  with  a  hayloader  and  run  it 
through  the  chopper.  To  utilize  the 
after  feed  or  any  second  or  third 
cuttings  of  hay  they  can’t  get  around 
to  handle  we  will  move  grazing 
stock  over  from  Sunnygables.  Elec¬ 
tric  fences  will  control  grazing. 

For  the  drawing  of  grass  for  sil¬ 
age,  dry  hay,  and  straw  they  will 
use  the  trailer  shown  on  this  page 
drawn  by  horses.  Most  of  the  loads 
will  be  made  by  the  driver  who  will 
use  the  high  sides  when  loading  dry 
hay  and  straw.  He  can  dump  his 
loads  at  the  chopper  or  on  the  barn 
floor. 

Fiiterchangeable  Equipment 

Since  I  remember  gasless  Sundays 
and  already  foresee  extreme  difficul¬ 
ty  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
get  steel,  we  are  going  to  hang  on  to 
the  two  teams  on  this  farm  and  we 
are  going  to  adjust  so  far  as  possible 
all  of  our  equipment  so  that  it  is  in¬ 
terchangeable  between  the  tractor 
and  the  horses.  As  an  example  of 
what  we  mean,  again  note  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  dump  trailer  on  this 
page. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  front 
axle  we  have  designed  to  go  with 
this  trailer  cannot  be  successfully 
used  with  horses  in  place  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  with  other  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  normally  tractor  drawn. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  just 
good  sense  to  have  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment  as  this  up  our  sleeves.  For  this 
reason  I  am  having  blue  prints 
made  of  the  front  truck,  the  basis 
of  which  is  an  old  Chewy  front  axle 
and  wheels,  and  will  be  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  to  any  readers  of  this  page 
who  are  interested. 

There  is  no  pride  of  invention  in 
the  job.  It  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  E.  A.  Little  of  Cortland, 
Jim  Crofoot,  engineer  for  G.L.F. 
Farm  Supplies,  and  myself.  Without 
doubt  there  are  any  number  of  in¬ 
genious  farm  boys  who  can  improve 
on  the  arrangement  or  make  work¬ 
able  adaptations  of  it. 

What  it  does  do,  however,  is  to 
make  possible  the  application  of 
horse  power  to  certain  pieces  of 
equipment  which  are  normally  trac¬ 
tor  drawn  so  that  these  pieces  of 
equipment  may  be  used  when  the 
tractor  is  tied  up  for  belt  work,  out 
of  commission,  or  when  the  day 
comes,  if  it  ever  does,  that  gasoline 
is  too  scarce  or  expensive  to  use  free¬ 
ly  for  farm  work. 


THE  PICTURES 


From  time  to  time  I  have  told  of 
my  interest  in  developing  a  really 
practical  trailer  which  could  be  used 
either  with  a  tractor  or  horses  for 
farm  work. 

My  specifications  for  this  trailer  have 
been :  that  it  be  sturdy  and  cheap, 
equipped  with  brakes  and  mount  a 
gravity  dump  platform  over  dual 
6.00  X 16  wheels.  The  above  trailer 
which  started  out  as  a  commercial  job 
and  which  has  been  adapted  at  Qunny- 
gables  comes  nearer  to  fulfilling  our 
specifications  than  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  front  truck  which  adapts 
it  for  use  with  horses  is  made  out  of 
an  old  Chevrolet  front  axle  and 
shouldn’t  cost  very  much.  It  probably 
can  be  improved  upon,  but  so  that  im¬ 
provers  won’t  have  to  start  from 
scratch  anyone  who  is  interested  may 
have  a  blue  print  merely  by  writing 


in  to  the  editor  of  this  page  at  Sunny¬ 
gables,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Now  that  we  have  successfully 
worked  out  a  front  truck  to  use  with 
trailers  designed  to  be  hauled  by  trac¬ 
tors,  we  are  intrigued  with  the  idea  of 
using  this  truck  with  other  pieces  of 
farm  equipment.  Our  interest  in  the 
matter  arises  from  practical  experience 
on  a  one  tractor  farm  on  which  on 
many  days  the  tractor  is  needed  in 
two  or  three  places  at  once.  Further¬ 
more,  we  always  have  been  a  plugger 
for  “Old  Dobbin’’  and  we  would  like 
to  see  him  given  the  same  chance  with 
well  lubricated  equipment  mounted  on 
ball  bearings  that  the  tractor  has  had 
before  he  is  permanently  shoved  into 
the  discard.  We  have  an  idea  that  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  horses  of  Europe 
today,  there  wouldru’t  be  much  farm 
work  being  done  over  there. 
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A  fac-simile  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Matthew  Darago  of  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BAD  CHECK  BACKFIRES 

Sends  Passer’^  to  Jail;  Service  Bureau  Rewards  Victim 


OVER  A  YEAR  AGO,  on  April  2, 
1940,  William  Hill  wrote  a  check 
for  $10.00  on  the  Allentown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  National  Bank,  and  our  subscrib¬ 
er,  Matthew  Darago  of  Flemington, 
New  Jersey,  cashed  it.  The  check  was 
protested.  Mr.  Darago  had  Hill  ar¬ 
rested  and  Judge  Horace  Prall  of  Flem¬ 
ington  sentenced  him  to  serve  three 
months  in  the  county  jail. 

Says  Mr.  Darago,  "At  the  time  the 
fraud  was  committed  I  had  your  Pro¬ 
tective  Service  Bureau  sign  on  my 
garage  facing  the  driveway  where  any¬ 
one  coming  in  would  not  fail  to  see  it.” 

Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Fisher,  Prosecute,  of  the 
Pleas  of  Hunterdon  County,  wrote  Mr. 
Darago  as  follows;  “You  are  solely 
responsible  for  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  of  William  L.  Hill.” 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  occurred 
in  the  office  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  consisted  of  the  writing  and  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  check  for  $25.00  payable  to 
Matthew  Darago.  The  check  was  given 
in  accordance  with  our  standing  offer 
of  a  reward  of  $25.00  for  the  giving 
of  information  which  leads  to  the  ar¬ 
rest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  anyone  who  de¬ 
frauds  or  attempts  to  defraud  an  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  subscriber.  The 
only  other  rule  is  that  a  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign  must  have  been  displayed 
when  the  fraud  was  committed. 

This  reward  is  offered  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — to  convince  callers  that  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  “pull  any  tricks”  on  readers 
of  American  Agriculturist,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  readers  to  report  cases  of 
fraud  to  police  authorities  and  cooper¬ 
ate  with  them  in  securing  convictions. 

—  A.  A. — 

''It’s  a  Wreck” 

“I  had  an  auto  accident.  The  driver 
of  the  other  car  admitted  he  was  at  fault 
and  told  me  to  have  the  car  repaired  and 
to  send  the  bill  to  his  insurance  company. 
As  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  pay 
for  the  repairs.” 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 


25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  wili  pa>  $25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERiCAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convic¬ 
tion.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction 
for  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  subscribers  by  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliabie  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  in,  ^oii  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say, 
“i  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agricuiturist”. 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
Is  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adiustment  of 
ciaims,  coilections  of  obiigations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any 
claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and 
any  inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


this  procedure.  In  the  first  place  no 
one  has  the  authority  to  say,  “My  in¬ 
surance  company  will  pay  for  the  dam¬ 
ages  to  your  car.”  In  fact,  it  is  un¬ 
wise  for  any  driver  to  admit  that  any 
accident  was  his  fault.  Instead,  he 
should  say,  “My  car  is  insured,  and  I 
will  report  the  accident  to  my  company 
and  they  will  take  it  up  with  you.” 
There  is  always  the  possibility-  that 
both  drivers  were  negligent  and  that 
the  insurance  company  will  refuse  to 
settle  the  claim. 

To  safeguard  his  owm  rights  the 
man  whose  car  is  damaged  should  try 
to  have  the  insurance  company  in¬ 
vestigator  see  it  before  it  was  repaired. 
If  the  car  was  badly  damaged  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  the  company  is  justified. 

Frequently  where  an  old  car  is 
wrecked,  it  may  cost  more  to  put  it 
into  running  shape  than  the  car  is 
worth.  Insurance  companies  are 
mighty  slow  to  settle  repair  bills  where 
this  is  the  case.  To  sum  up  this  situa¬ 
tion,  do  not  admit  that  the  accident 
was  your  fault,  and  do  not  accept  such 
a  statement  from  the  other  driver  as  a 
guarantee  that  his  insurance  company 
will  pay  the  repair  bill. 

—  A.  A. — 

Mournful  Song 

“I  paid  a  concern  $175  to  publish  a  song 
and  market  it  for  me.  I  received  two 
checks,  one  for  $.54  and  one  for  $.90. 
Now  he  tells  me  he  is  not  to  blame  be¬ 
cause  my  song  will  not  sell,  so  I  am 
going  to  write  to  the  Government  and 
ask  for  an  investigation.” 

In  one  sense  this  song  publisher  is 
right- — of  course  he  cannot  sell  a  song 
if  people  won’t  buy  it.  But  doubtless 
the  song  publisher  was  smart  enough 
to  know  that  the  song  would  not  sell 
the  first  time  he  read  it.  But,  so  long 
as  he  got  his  money  for  trying,  why 
should  he  worry? 

We  have  advised  many  times  against 
paying  money  to  any  company  to  pub¬ 
lish  your  poems  or  songs.  If  the  poems 
have  merit  they  can  be  sold  without 
advance  payments  by  the  author,  but 
unfortunately,  many  amateur  authors 
cannot  be  convinced  that  their  “brain 
child”  is  worthless  until  they  have 
spent  good  hard  cash. 

— A.  A. — 

Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

As  an  additional  service  to  readers, 
we  are  furnishing  at  cost  a  number  of 
booklets  published  by  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau.  The  cost  of  each 
booklet  is  5c.  Just  check  the  ones 
you  want  on  the  following  list,  inclose 
5c  for  each  copy,  and  mail  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  B,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT: 

— Savings 

— Advertising 

— Borrowing 

■ — Schemes 

— Oil  Royalties 

— Investment  Companies 


— Life  Insurance 
— Securities 
— Legal  Problems 
— Health  Cures 


NORTHERN  VERMONT 
POLICYHOLDER  KILLED 


— Burlington  Free  Press  Photo. 


W^ATT  W.  HAZEN,  a  North  American  policyholder 
of  North  Hero,  Vermont,  was  killed  in  this  terrible  acci¬ 
dent.  The  left  side  and  part  of  the  top  of  the  car  was 
sheared  olf  in  a  collision  with  a  truck.  Wyatt  W.  Hazen 
lost  his  life.  Another  policyholder,  Wyeth  C.  Hutchins,  a 
passenger,  was  badly  injured.  He  received  $130.00  in 
weekly  benefits  while  he  was  unable  to  work. 


WHEN  MRS.  HAZEN 
RECEIVED  THIS  CHECK 


64^ 


She  wrote,  saying: 

‘Thank  you  for  being  so  prompt  in  sending  the  check  for 
$1000.00.  This  will  mean  so  much  to  me  as  I  have  been  left 
with  three  small  children.  I  know  I  will  never  be  withoul  your 
travel  insurance  protection.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  and 
something  we  should  all  have.” 


$681,185.78 

has  been  paid  to  9,749  policyholders 


North  America? 
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An  Open  Letter  to  .  .  . 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Members  of  the 

County  Agricultural  Emergency  Defense  Committees 

and  to  all  other  agricultural  agencies  organized  to  the  same  defense  end 


Give  us  MORE  dairy  products*  . . .  MORE  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables!  That’s  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  saying  to  us  .  .  .  claiming  that  these  farm  products  are  fully  as  important  as  gunpowder  in 
the  defense  of  America. 

But  the  government  is  also  saying,  give  us  your  men  ...  for  soldiers,  for  shipyard  workers,  for 
ammunition  plant  hands.  Give  us  your  sons,  your  hired  men,  the  very  people  upon  whom  you 
depend  to  produce  MORE  dairy  products,  MORE  eggs,  MORE  fruit  and  vegetables. 

We  farmers  are  loyal.  We  want  to  do  our  part.  But  we  say  to  Uncle  Sam:  If  you  want  us  in  the 
army  and  shipyards,  say  so,  and  we’ll  go.  But  if  you  want  us  in  the  fields  producing  MORE  food  for 
the  army,  the  gun  makers,  the  ship  builders  and  the  rest,  then  YOU  have  got  to  leave  WITH  US 

the  men  to  help  do  these  jobs.  For  if  food  is  important,  the  men  who  grow  food  are  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

The  New  York  State  Agriculture  Department  reports:  "'Military  conscription  and  expansion 
in  industrial  employment  have  rocketed  New  York  farm  wages  to  their  highest  level  since  1931. 
The  increase  reflects  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  farm  labor  supply  since  April  1940  giving 
farmers  the  most  acute  labor  problem  in  20  years.” 

/ 

That  s  why  we  say  to  members  of  the  agricultural  defense  committees:  ^^Ask  NOW  that' 
form  labor  be  given  deferment  classification  in  the  draft.  Don’t  feel  that  you  are  being 
unpatriotic  in  such  a  request.  You  are  not.  For  Uncle  Sam  has  said,  'Give  us  more  food  for 
national  defense  .  And  that  s  the  only  way  we  can  give  it  to  him.  We  must  have  and  keep  our 
farm  manpower  on  the  farm. 


The  greatest  center  of  production  in  the  United  States  for  these  very 
products  is  here  in  the  Northeast,  particularly  the  area  known  as  the 

New  York  Milkshed. 


Here’s  what  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  says; 

"We  have  conducted  intensive  studies  of  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  England,  and  other  democracies.  We  believe  we 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  most  agricultural  commodities.  Larger 
supplies  of  some  pork,  dairy  and  poultry  products  will  be  needed, 
however,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  Europe 
for  several  years,  irrespective  of  the  duration  of  the  war.  In 
Europe,  foundation  herds  and  flocks  are  being  rapidly  depleted.’’ 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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ALASKA 

oluly  28 


TOCR 
August  23 


RE  YOU  LONGING  for  an  un¬ 
forgettable  vacation  with  glor¬ 
ious  scenery,  strange  places  to 
see,  carefree  days,  new  friend¬ 
ships  and  new  experiences — the  kind 
of  a  vacation  that  lifts  you  out  of  the 
everyday  world  of  big  tasks  and  little 
worries,  and  transports  you  to  a  mag¬ 
ic  land  whose  newness  and  beauty 
linger  forever  in  your  memory?  There 
is  no  need  to  ask  that  question  when 
glamorous  Alaska  is  to  be  the  desti¬ 
nation. 

Probably  no  other  American  pos¬ 
session  is  such  an  alluring  vacation- 
land  as  is  Alaska,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  planning  to  take  a 
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party  of  A.  A.  folks  there  this  summer.  In  fact, 
this  is  a  “by  request”  tour,  for  we  have  had  num¬ 
erous  demands  for  an  Alaska^  trip  from  people 
who  have  traveled  with  us  before.  So  here  you 
are,  folks!  Together  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
we  have  organized  a  trip  which  will  fulfill  every 
dream  of  travel  that  you  have  ever  had. 

Our  special  train  will  leave  New  York  City 
and  other  points  in  New  York  State  on  July 
28.  Enroute  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  will 
see  the  sights  of  Chicago,  the  lake  region  of 
Minnesota,  the  vast  grain  fields  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  a  colorful  tribe  of 
Sioux  Indians.  Then  across  the  mighty  Rockies, 
seeing  rivers,  valleys,  snow-crowned  mountain 
peaks — scenery  you’ll  never  forget.  On  August 
1st,  we’ll  be  in  Seattle,  the  “gateway  to  Alaska.” 
We’ll  have  a  whole  day  here,  time  to  see  this 
lovely  city.  After  a  leisurely  evening  and  a  rest¬ 
ful  night  at  our  hotel,  we  will  have  the  thrill  of 
going  aboard  the  ship  that  is  to  be  our  floating 
home  to  Alaska  and  back,  the  S.  S.  Baranof  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company. 

When  the  gangplank  is  lifted  at  9  a.  m.,  we’ll 
be  off  on  our  glorious  cruise.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  we  will  see  beautiful  scenery.  Sail¬ 
ing  on  mountain-sheltered  inland  seas  as  smooth 
as  glass,  we  cruise  across  Puget  Sound,  through 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  past  the  shores  of 
British  Columbia  and  into  Alaskan  waters. 
Beneath  Alaska’s  warm,  mild  summer  sun,  we 
can  sun  ourselves  in  our  deck  chairs  and  watch 
gorgeous  scenery  go  by  (Turn  to  Pa^e  2) 


Through  mild, 
sun-lit  days,  we’ll  sail 
Alaska’s  mountain-sheltered 
seas  and  from  our  deck  chairs  watch  the 
marvelous  scenery  go  by  —  rugged  sky¬ 
scraping  mountains,  thundering  glaciers, 
alpine  meadows  covered  with  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  tumbling  waterfalls  and  hidden  lakes. 
There’ll  he  almost  daily  visits  to  interest- 
ng  .Alaska  towns  where  our  ship  calls. 


One  ot  the  interesting  stops  on  our  return 
trip  homeward  will  be  beautiful  Salt  Lake 
City.  Among  the  famous  sights  to  be  seen 
there  is  the  Mormon  Temple  pictured  at 
right,  and  America’s  “Dead  Sea’’  —  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 


11  THIS  ISSUE  ASKED  FOR,  Page  3;  CORN  BORER  ON  RAMPAGE,  Page  8;  HIGHER  MILK  PRICES, 

^  Page  15;  ROMEYN  BERRY  CHECKS  UP,  Page  26;  COSTLY  STALLIONS,  Page  31;  PEACH  POINTERS 

P»gc  9.  AVOID  TRACTOR  TROUBLES,  Page  10;  DOWN  THE  ALLEY,  by  ^‘Doc”  Roberts',  Page  19. 
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SEE  ALASKA! 


(Continiied  from  Page  1) 


—  skyscraping,  snow-crowned  moun¬ 
tains,  glaciers,  green  forests,  and  glis¬ 
tening,  sun-dappled  seas.  There  will  be 
daily  stops  at  historic  totem-guarded 
Alaskan  towns,  with  plenty  of  time  for 
going  ashore  and  for  interesting  side 
trips. 

Life  aboard  our  steamer  will  be  full 
of  fun  and  informality,  with  jolly  ship¬ 
board  activities — deck  games,  dancing 


for  those  who  enjoy  it,  and  strolling 
with  friends  along  the  broad,  steady 
decks  of  our  big  boat.  You  will  like 
your  comfortable  stateroom,  with  run¬ 
ning  water  conveniently  at  hand;  you 
will  enjoy  the  delicious  meals  served 
in  the  ship’s  tastefully-decorated  din¬ 
ing  room,  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in 
the  social  hall  visiting  with  friends 
and  listening  to  the  ship’s  orchestra. 


and  the  gay  visits  ashore. 

Ports  to  be  called  on  by  our  boat 
include  Ketchikan,  center  of  Alaska’s 
great  fishing  industry,  and  only  48  hours 
from  Seattle;  Taku  Glacier  and  Juneau, 
the  Capital  city;  Haines  and  Skagway, 
famous  for  gold  rush  days;  Seward  on 
Resurrection  Bay;  Valdez,  actually 
built  on  a  dead  glacier;  Cordova,  once 
Alaska’s  greatest  copper  outlet  and 
now  a  fishing  center;  Wrangell,  noted 
for  its  Indian  lore  and  totem  poles;  and 
many  “surprise”  ports  not  shown  on 
our  ship’s  schedule.  ' 


Ail  You  Need  is  a  Bulex  io 
Show  Which  Tire  Gives  You 
Gxeaiex  TxaciionJBax Lenffih, 
Thexeioxe  Gxeatex  Txactionf 


YOU  DON^T  gAVE  TO  TAKE 
ANYBODY'S  WORD  ABOUT 

TRACTOR  TIRES 


Sa^  MR.  EXTRA  TRACTION* 


★  ML  EXTRA  TRACTION 

gets  his  name  from  the 
extra  traction  bar  length 
on  every  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


Copr.  1941,  The  F.  T.  &  R.  Co 


Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  have  up  to 
2  5  %  more  traction  bar  length  than  any  other 
tractor  tires  made.  Some  sizes  have  as  much  as 
215  extra  inches  of  traction  bar  length  per  tractor. 
Think  how  much  extra  traction  you  get  without 
any  extra  cost! 

There  are  no  traction  leaks  in  the  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tread,  because  the  traction  bars 
are  continuous  and  unbroken.  That  means 
continuous,  uninterrupted  traction  and  far  less 
slippage. 

The  patented  Triple-Braced  Traction  Bars 
have  16%  greater  resistance  to  bending  than 
unbraced  traction  bars.  Every  traction  bar  in  the 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tread  is  heavily  buttressed 
at  the  base  and  is  braced  by  three  supporting  bars 
which  join  it  at  right  angles. 

Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  give  you  superior 
traction  in  all  soil  conditions,  because  all  mud, 
dirt  and  trash  is  automatically  forced  out  of  the 
big,  open,  unobstructed  spaces  between  the  bars 
as  the  tire  leaves  the  ground.  There  are  no  small, 
open  spaces  between  unjoined  bars  to  clog  up 
quickly  with  mud  and  trash. 

Avoid  traction  leaks,  slippage  and  mud  traps. 
When  you  buy  a  new  tractor  insist  upon  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  with  triple-braced  traction 
bars  which  give  you  up  to  25%  greater  traction 
bar  length  and  much  longer  wear  —  or  see  your 
nearby  Firestone  dealer  or  store  today  and  find 
out  how  little  it  costs  to  replace  steel-lugged 
wheels  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


A  complimentary  package  of  Burjpee’s  new 
Idabelle  Firestone  Marigold  seeds  is  yovrs  for 
the  asking  at  your  Firestone  dealer  or  store 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


MORE  f ARM  TRACTORS  Afte  RQUIPPED 
WITH  PIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  MARE  • 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

I  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Akron,  Ohio 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  (check  below): 

□  A  copy  of  the  new  Farm  Guide  Book. 

□  Information  about  the  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Payment  Plan. 

□  Full  details  on  changing  over  my  farm  wagon  or  spreader. 

n  Please  demonstrafe  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  with  my  own  tractor 
on  my  own  farm. 

Make  and  model  of  tractor . 

Please  demonstrate  on . (date) 

Name . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  Number . . 

Town . 

County . State . 


Litten  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  tvith  Richard  Crooks,  'Margaret  Speaks  and  Alfred  'Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings,  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


Alaska  has  been  described  as  a  “land 
of  contrasts,  where  wild  flowers  grow 
beside  glaciers  and  snow-crowned 
mountains  rise  sheer  from  the  ocean’s 
edge  or  encircle  flower-carpeted  valleys, 
where  the  most  modern  industrial 
methods  exist  side  by  side  with  an- 
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j  cient  cultures.”  It  is  hard  for  anyone 
who  has  not  visited  Alaska  to  realize 
its  size.  Its  winding  coastline,  if 
stretched  to  a  straight  line,  would  be 
longer  than  the  coast  of  the  United 
States;  and  our  two  largest  states, 
California  and  Texas,  together  with 
New  York,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Indi¬ 
ana,  New  Hampshire  and  Delaware, 
would  all  fit,  without  crowding,  into 
Alaska’s  area. 

And  if  you’re  one  of  those  people 
who  think  that,  Alaska  is  just  a  land 
of  ice  and  snow  and  winter  weather, 
you’re  in  for  a  big  surprise.  Summer 
comes  to  Alaska  the  first  of  May  and 
lasts  clear  through  September,  bringing 
warm,  mild  weather.  The  intense  grow¬ 
ing  season  provided  by  the  Midnight 
Sun,  particularly  during  May  and  June, 
has  a  magic  effect  upon  Alaska’s  plant 
life  and  explains  why  delphiniums  grow 
9  ft.  high,  strawberries  are  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  cabbages  weigh  50 
lbs.! 

We  will  be  back  in  Seattle  on  Au¬ 
gust  16,  after  exploring  the  winding, 
fascinating  coastline  of  both  southeast¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  Alaska.  Enroute 
home,  one  of  our  stops  will  be  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  where  a  comfortable 
motor  bus  will  take  us  to  all  the  his¬ 
toric  points  of  interest  within  the  city. 
We’ll  motor  along  wide  tree-lined 
boulevards,  past  pioneer  landmarks  of 
the  old  West — old  Mormon  homes, 
Brigham  Young’s  Old  Mill  Farm,  pri¬ 
vate  burial  ground  and  several  of  his 
residences.  After  lunch  at  our  hotel, 
we  will  motor  out  to  Saltair  Beach  on 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  “Dead  Sea  of 
America.” 

The  next  day  will  find  us  aboard  the 
“Scenic  Limited”,  high  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  At  Tennessee  Pass  our  train 
reaches  an  altitude  of  10,240  feet.  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  stop 
at  Hanging  Bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
famous  Royal  Gorge.  The  walls  of  this 
Canyon  are  only  30  feet  apart  here  and 
rise  1,054  feet  above  the  Arkansas 
River. 

After  arriving  at  the  colorful  city  of 
Denver,  we’ll  transfer  to  our  hotel 
there  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
leave  for  a  delightful  motor  trip  to 
beautiful  Colorado  Springs,  which  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  Pike’s  Peak.  One  of 
the  high  spots  of  this  trip  will  be  a 
{Continued  on  Page  27) 


Attention,  Former  A.  A. 
Tosir  Members! 

Reunion  in  Ithaca,  May  24. 

Members  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  1940  Grand  Circle 
Tour  of  the  West  party  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  reunion  in  Ithaca  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  24.  Everyone  who 
went  0-1  that  tour,  or  on  any  other 
American  Agriculturist  tour,  is 
cordially  invited.  A  grand  get- 
together  will  be  arranged  for 
Saturday  afternoon.  Come  and 
say  “Hello”  to  old  friends,  and 
hear  more  about  the  Alaska  Tour 
that  American  Agriculturist  is 
conducting  this  summer.  Mr.  Be- 
Dell  will  be  on  hand  to  greet 
everybody. 

Dinner  will  be  at  6:30  at  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  on  the  Cornell 
Campus,  and  will  cos^  $1.00  a 
plate.  If  you  wish  to  spend  the 
night  in  Ithaca,  a  single  room 
with  bath  can  be  had  for  $3.00; 
double  room  with  bath,  $5  to  $6. 
Reservations  for  dinner  and  for 
room  may  be  made  through 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Babcock,  Sunnygables, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  should  reach 
her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
later  than  May  19th. 
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FARMERS  ASKED  TO  RAISE  MORE  FOOD 

Goverment  Urges  Increased  Production  for  War  Needs 


ON  APRIL  24  and  25,  Secre¬ 
tary  Claude  Wickard  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  called  a  conference  of 
northeastern  farm  representatives  at 
New  York  City,  to  consider  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  proposals  to  in¬ 
crease  food  production  for  war 
needs.  Similar  conferences  are  being 
held  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  In  attendance  in  New  York 
were  representatives  from  every 
state  in  the  Northeast. 

The  Department  proposals  affect 
the  business  and  the  life  of  every 
American  farmer.  Summarized  they 
are: 

1,  Urge  farmers  to  increase  pork 

production  by  feeding  hogis  to  heavier 

weights,  and  by  increasing  farrowing 

of  pigs- 

To  help  farmers  achieve  this  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  it  will  make  purchases  in 
the  open  market  to  support  long  term 
prices  (Chicago  basis)  of  hogs  at  ap¬ 
proximately  ^$9  per  hundredweight. 

2.  Step  up  milk  production  for  the 
country  6  to  8  per  cent. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Department 
announces  that  it  will  support  the  price 
of  butter  on  long  term  basis  (Chicago 
prices)  to  a  minimum  of  31  cents  per 
pound. 

Dairymen  hope  also  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  fair  in  support  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  dairy  milk  marketing 
agreements  which  will  increase  milk 
prices  to  bring  them  in  line  with  costs 
of  production.  See  announcement  on 
Page  15  of  hearings  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  on  new  amendments  to  the 
marketing  agreement. 

3.  Encourage  additional  production 
of  poultry  by  increasing  the  size  of 
flocks. 

The  goal  is  to  increase  egg  produc¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  country  in  the  next 
fifteen  months  about  6  per  cent,  or 
about  10  million  cases  of  30  dozen  eggs 
each.  To  reach  this  goal,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  it  will  support  long  term  egg 
prices  at  an  average  of  about  22  cents, 
and  chickens  at  15  cents  per  pound 
(Chicago  basis)  until  June,  1943. 

The  Department  says  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  around  15  per  cent  in  chicks 
in  1941  over  1940  is  advisable.  The 
hatchery  industry,  according  to  the 
Department,  is  geared  to  take  care  of 
this  increase. 

Eggs  are  among  the  foods  selected 
for  increased  production  because  they 
a-re  ideal  for  converting  ever-normal 
granary  feeds  into  defense  foods,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  feeds  on  hand.  Eggs 
are  highly  nutritive,  and  can  be  kept 
m  cold  storage  for  several  months  or 
m  frozen  or  dried  form  for  a  year  or 
more.  In  the  latter  form,  eggs  are  of 
greatest  value  when  shipping  space  is 
limited.  A  case  of  30  dozen  eggs  dries 
down  to  about  10  pounds. 

4.  Increase  Production  of  Tomatoes 

for  Canning. 

In  addition  to'  the  proposals  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  poultry  products, 
milk  and  pork,  the  Department  pro¬ 
posed  increases  in  some  other  commod- 
J  ms,  particularly  tomatoes.  They  hope 
0  increase  the  production  of  tomatoes 
or  canning  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  To 
msure  increased  tomato  production,  the 
cderal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
oh  in  considering  purchases  will  make 


allowance  fbr  increases  of  from  $2.75 
to  $3  per  ton  over  1940  contract  prices 
to  growers. 

For  the  most  part  the  proposed  in¬ 
creases  have  to  do  with  those  commod- 
itie...  which  can  be  canned,  dried,  or 
otherwise  reduced  for  economical  ship¬ 
ping  to  Great  Britain. 

After  the  preliminary  announce¬ 
ments  and  speeches  at  the  conference, 
committees  were  appointed,  and  they 
immediately  set  to  work  to  study  the 
government  proposals  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  fitting  them  to  north¬ 
eastern  farm  conditions.  After  hours 
of  work,  the  Dairy  Committee  made  a 
report,  the  high  spots  of  which  are: 

“A  large  part  of  the  milk  produced 
in  Northeastern  States  is  used  for  fluid 


milk  and  cream,  the  price  of  which  is 
related  to  the  price  of  butter  and  other 
manufactured  dairy  products.  The  31 
cents  price  should  be  reasonably  at¬ 
tractive  on  a  national  basis,  though  it 
may  not  be  in  fluid  milk  areas  which 
are  on  higher  price  levels. 

“A  part  of  the  increased  require¬ 
ments  (6  to  8  per  cent)  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cow 
numbers  in  the  Northeast,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  United  States.  Further 
increased  production  may  be  obtained 
through  better  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices  as  well  as  the  result  of 
pasture  improvement  and  better  rough- 
age. 

“The  increasing  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  in  the  Northeast,  due  to  increas¬ 
ed  industrial  activity,  has  resulted  in 
higher  priced  farm  labor  and  prospects 
for  further,  rises.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  maintaining  or 
increasing  milk  production. 

“In  view  of  the  above  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Northeast,  the  committee 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

“1.  That  northeastern  dairymen  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  meet  any  increasing  local 
market  requirements.  This  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  done  by  better  feeding  and  care 
of  present  dairy  herds. 

“2.  That  dairymen  avoid  the  type  of 
over-expansion  which  results  in  capital 
investment  in  new  buildings  and  large 


purchases  of  equipment  on  the  basis 
of  prices  which  may  grow  out  of  the 
present  emergency.  Past  experience 
indicates  the  difficulty  of  paying  for 
such  investments  with  farm  products 
at  post-war  prices. 

“3.  Surplus  milk  produced  in  the 
Northeast  normally  goes  in  part  into 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese  which  will 
assist  in  fulfilling  the  lend-lease  re¬ 
quirements.  However,  the  northeast¬ 
ern  dairymen,  with  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  cannot  afford  to  produce  milk 
solely  for  evaporated  milk  and  cheese 
uses. 

“4.  Since  a  sound  dairy  industry  is 
basic  to  the  success  of  the  Ever-Normal 
Food  Supply  Program,  there  should  be 


no  relaxation  of  herd  improvement 
and  disease  control  programs. 

“5.  That  the  food  stamp,  school 
lunch  and  similar  programs  be  continu¬ 
ed  as  a  means  of  increasing  milk  con¬ 
sumption,  correcting  malnutrition  and 
building  better  health. 

“6.  Since  the  amount  of  livestock  feed 
stores  in  the  Northeast  is  normally 
sufficient  to  meet  the  feed  require¬ 
ments  for  only  7  or  8  days,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  insure  an  adequate 
reserve  supply  of  feed  grains  in  the 
area  for  at  least  one  month’s  needs. 

“7.  That  agricultural  agencies  make 
every  effort  to  keep  dairymen  inform¬ 
ed  concerning  the  changes  in  the  need 
for  dairy  products  in  connection  with 
the  defense  program. 

“8.  That  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  work  closely  with  organized  pro¬ 
ducers  to  obtain  the  needed  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  Ever-Normal  Food  Sup¬ 
ply  Program.’’ 

Report  of  the  Poultry  Committee 

“The  support  of  egg  prices  on  the 
Chicago  market  at  22  cents  should  re¬ 
flect  a  price  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  at  least  5  cents  higher  average 
price  for  eggs  than  the  poultry  keeper 
received  for  his  production  during  the 
last  two  years. 

“Regardless  of  many  increased  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  the  industry  of 


poultry  keeping,  this  increased  price  to 
the  farmer  should  result  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  greater  egg  production  on  the 
farms  of  the  northeast.  The  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  obtaining  the  goal  of  a  great¬ 
er  production  of  eggs  in  the  Northeast 
region.  They  are  as  follows: 

“1.  The  demand  for  labor  by  the  de¬ 
fense  industries  and  the  taking  of  the 
younger  men  off  tl?e  poultry  farms  into 
the  army  is  increasing  the  price  of 
farm  labor  and  making  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  This  tends  to  reduce 
the  size  of  farm  flocks  and  to  cause  a 
slackening  of  management  that  will 
result  in  lower  egg  production. 

“2.  Lack  of  finances  has  in  many 
cases  established  a  practice  of  selling 
laying  stock  through  the  early  summer 
to  pay  for  the  production  costs  of 
growing  pullets,  thus  losing  an  impor¬ 
tant  production  of  needed  summer 
eggs.  Federal  credit  agencies  should 
recognize  this  situation  and  prevent 
this  practice  by  liberalizing  loans  to 
these  farmers. 

“3.  The  committee  recommends  more 
egg  production  on  the  farms  of  the 
Northeast  where  large  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  are  not  involved. 

“4.  Recent  weeks  have  seen  an  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  feed  costs  which  have 
tended  to  discourage  larger  flocks  and 
if  continued  will  tend  to  offset  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  support  of  the  egg  market 
by  Federal  buying.  The  committee 
urges  that  the  Federal  government 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  egg-feed  ratio  favorable  to  pro¬ 
ducers. 

“In  view  of  the  expressed  govern¬ 
mental  policy  of  increasing  total  egg 
production,  as  expressed  in  the  April  3, 
1941  release,  we  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices  as  being  applicable  to  the 
northeastern  region: 

“1.  A  more  gradual  reduction  in 
adult  flocks  toward  the  end  of  their 
laying  year  consistent  wi^h  profitable 
egg  production. 

“2.  Maintenance  or  increase  of  plant 
capacity  through: 

(a)  use  of  barrack  houses  or  sum¬ 
mer  shelters  for  the  retention  of 
yearling  or  older  birds  towards 
the  close  of  their  laying  year. 

(b)  out  of  season '  brooding  of  re¬ 
placement  stock. 

“3.  Increasing  the  number  of  pullets 
raised  as  to  permit  either  closer  selec¬ 
tion  of  pullet  houses  and/or  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  paying  pullets  to  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  with  available  housing  capacity. 

“4.  As  our  contribution  to  the  national 
defense  program,'  we  urge  flock  own¬ 
ers  to  pay  strict  attention  to  improve 
management  practices  recommended 
by  the  poultry  extension  departments 
in  the  various  states. 

“5.  That  the  flock  owners  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  optimum  egg 
quality  until  marketed. 

“6.  Strenuous  efforts  are  needed  to 
control  the  spread  of  poultry  diseases, 
since  they  exact  a  heavy  toll  in  birds 
and  production  in  flocks  affected. 

“7.  That  full  use  be  made  of  all 
available  publicity  to  acquaint  flock 
owners  with  the  need  for  the  program 
of  increasing  production  and  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.” 

Report  of  Vegetable  Committee 

The  committee  recommended  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  raise  the 
level  of  growers’  prices  in  future  con¬ 
tracts  already  made.  There  will  be  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Farmers  Must  Have  Cost  of  Production 

For  more  than  twenty  years  farmers  have  been  trying  to  recover 
from  the  disaster  resulting  from  following  the  first  World  War  slo¬ 
gan  “Food  Will  Win  the  War.”  Recall  how  the  wheels  of  production 
were  speeded  up  to  include  even  city  lots,  backyards,  and  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  sods  that  had  never  been  plowed  before? 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  demand  ceased,  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  stop  the  production  machine,  and  the  resulting  surpluses  ruined 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Schemes  of  every  kind  and  de¬ 
scription  to  help  farmers  were  proposed  and  tried.  Many  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

Now  we  are  in  another  World  War,  and  again  farmers  are  asked 
to  increase  production  in  certain  lines  of  food  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  prepare  for  defense.  This  time  care  is  taken  not  to 
advise  production  increase  of  every  commodity,  but  only  of  a  few 
where  need  is  now  indicated. 

Farmers  of  the.Northeast  and  of  America  will  respond  to  this  call, 
and  in  spite  of  shortage  of  labor  and  other  problems  will  again  try 
to  meet  their  country’s  need.  But  of  one  thing  they  must  be  sure 
before  they  start,  and  that  is  at  least  a  cost-of-production  price  for 
the  stuff  they  grow.  Farmers  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  bag  while 
labor  blocks  defense  by  sit-down  strikes  and  a  continual  demand 
for  unreasonable  upping  of  wages. 

Realizing  this,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the 
support  of  minimum  prices  for  certain  farm  products.  That  is  right 
policy,  providing  those  prices  are  adequate  and  are  increased  in  line 
with  farmer’s  increasing  costs. 
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Dairymen  Ask  for  Higher  Prices 

ON  PAGE  15  is  an  announcement  of  milk 
hearings  to  be  held  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  the  Metropolitan  Bargaining 
Agency  for  amendments  to  the  milk  Order  which 
will  increase  milk  prices  to  meet  farmers’  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  production. 

The  League  and  the  Bargaining  Agency  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  asking  for  these  hear¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  this  time  that  there  will  be  good 
cooperation  between  the  organized  dairymen  on 
one  side  and  Department  officials  on  the  other, 
to  work  out  amendments  for  better  prices  which 
will  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  dairymen. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  announced 
on  Page  3  of  this  issue,  is  asking  for  increases 
in  milk  production  in  order  to  meet  war  needs. 
It  naturally  follows  that  to  get  this  increase  in 
production,  better  milk  prices  to  dairymen  are 
necessary. 

Plans  to  Store  Feed  in  the  Fast 

ON  THE  editorial  page  of  the  last  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  we  said  that  east¬ 
ern  feeders  might  very  easily  be  out  on  a  limb 
for  a  feed  supply  in  case  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  became  clogged  because  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  few  communities  in  the  North¬ 
east  where  there  is  feed  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle  and  the  hens  for  more  than  from  five 
days  to  two  weeks. 

At  last  Government  officials,  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  feed  industry  in  general  are  work¬ 
ing  on  plans,  to  be  announced  soon,  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  ever-normal  granary  in  the  Northeast. 
Such  a  plan  will  include  the  storage  of  mixed 
feeds'  rather  than  whole  grains,  and  the  storage 
of  such  feeds  on  farms,  because  local  dealers 
do  not  usually  have  facilities  enough  for  such 
storage.  To  help  farmers  accumulate  a  safe  sup¬ 
ply  of  feed,  some  form  of  government  financing 
will  be  worked  out.  The  plan  will  include  some 
way  of  protecting  the  farmer  from  loss  because 
of  a  fluctuating  market. 

The  time  to  accumulate  feeds  in  the  North¬ 
east  ever-normal  granary  is  during  the  summer 
months,  before  the  big  feeding  season  begins 
in  the  late  fall.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  feed  grains  in  the  West,  and  no 
reason  why  feeds  should  greatly  advance  in 
price  in  the  near  future.  The  problem  is  to  make 
the  grain  in  the  West  available  as  mixed  feed 
here  in  the  East. 

A  Beautiful  Worltl,  But —  __ 

HE  OTHER  night  I  traveled  in  one  hour 
from  New  York  City  to  Ithaca  by  plane,  an 
air  distance  of  well  over  200  miles. 

When  I  fly  I  always  think  back  to  the  slow 
transportation  of  my  boyhood  in  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  days.  I  think  of  the  tremendous  progress 
in  material  things,  and  of  the  sad  fact  that  we 
have  made  no  progress  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
are  actually  slipping  backwards  in  our  ability  to 
get  along  with  one  another.  The  great  challenge 
of  humanity,  particularly  to  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  is  to  find  a  way  of  maintaining  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  fly  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
to  look  down  at  all  the  plowed  fields  and  see 
how  farmers  have  marked  the  earth.  The  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  the  green  meadows,  and  the  woods 
make  the  world  appear  from  an  airplane  like  a 
great  checkerboard. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  in  flying  at  this  time  of 
year  to  observe  how  the  coming  of  spring  varies 


with  altitude  of  the  land.  For  example,  when  I 
came  out  of  New  York  City  the  other  night,  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  and  the  shrubbery  were  well 
advanced.  The  country  was  blanketed  with  the 
soft,  beautiful  green  of  early  spring.  And  then, 
only  a  few  miles  north,  the  country  rises  into  the 
Catskills,  and  from  there  to  Ithaca,  except  for 
a  few  low  valleys,  the  trees  were  as  bare  as  in 
winter,  and  there  was  no  green  except  the  grass 
in  the  lower  places. 

Dropping  off  the  hills  again  into  the  Inlet 
Valley  of  Cayuga  Lake  at  Ithaca,  the  leaves 
were  out  and  the  early  shrubbery  in  full  bloom. 

How  tragic  that  in  a  world  so  interesting  and 
so  beautiful  man  has  to  make  so  much  trouble! 

Good  Advice 

IN  A  RECENT  report  to  Congress,  recom¬ 
mending  tremendous  increases  in  taxes  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes.  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  of  the  Treasury  said  that  all  non-defense 
government  expenses  must  be  re-examined  with 
a  magnifying  glass.  Right! 

“We  can’t  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.”  It’s 
a  good  idea  to  pay  as  we  go  as  much  of  these 
high  defense  taxes  as  we  can,  but  we  cannot  do 
it  without  utter  ruin  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  if  at  the  same  time  we  continue  the  high 
government  spending  on  other  projects.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  all  of  us  to  economize  for  defense. 
Let  government  officials  practice  what  they 
preach! 

Best  Home  Defense 

IN  THE  Northeastern  Agricultural  Conference 
called  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (see  Page  3  of  this  issue),  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  a 
good  garden  as  a  means  of  helping  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily  face  the  great  crisis  which  is  ahead  of  all  of 
us.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  and  re¬ 
port  on  rural  families’  problems  in  connection 
with  the  defense  program.  In  its  report,  this  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  an  appeal  to  all  farmers,  com¬ 
mercial  and  non-commercial,  to  increase  home 
produced  foods  for  their  families. 

That  suggestion  is  particularly  timely,  because 
now  is  the  time  to  plant  a  good  garden,  a  garden 
which  should  contain  plenty  of  surplus  for  can¬ 
ning.  Canned  foods  may  be  scarce  next  winter; 
they  certainly  will  be  high  in  price.  What  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  it  will  be  for  all  families  who 
have  their  own  supply  on  the  cellar  shelves! 

Vermont  a  Leader 

ONGRATULATIONS  to  the  dairymen  in 
Vermont  who,  under  the  leadership  of  E.  H. 
Loveland,  extension  dairy  specialist,  have  or¬ 
ganized  41  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions,  with  27,000  cows  on  test. 

April  Weather 

This  is  written  on  the  last  day  of  the  most 
remarkable  April  I  ever  remember.  There 
has  been  summer  weather  almost  every  day. 
Vegetation  and  farm  work  are  at  least  ten  days 
ahead  of  the  average  season,  and  cows  on  many 
creek  pastures  have  been  out  for  a  week  or  more. 
All  of  which  is  good  except  for  lack  of  rain. 
In  New  England  especially,  the  drought  has  ap¬ 
proached  disaster.  Forest  fires  have  raged,  caus¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  At 
this  writing  dry  weather  is  seriously  affecting 
meadows  and  pastures  throughout  the  North¬ 
east. 

Speaking  of  fires,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 


of  controlling  those  careless,  foolish  people  who, 
every  spring,  set  grass  and  bonfires  and  let  them 
get  out  of  control.  Some  people  will  never  learn 
that  any  kind  of  an  outdoor  fire  in  dry  weather 
is  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Read  It! 

ON  PAGE  3  of  this  issue  there  is  a  summary 
of  what  the  government  proposes  in  the 
way  of  increasing  production  of  certain  crops 
needed  for  defense,  with  prices  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  support  in  the  open  market  for 
those  crops. 

The  information  may  mean  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  you.  That  goes  also  for  much  of  the  other 
material  in  this  same  issue.  You  may  be  busy, 
but  not  too  busy  to  read  carefully  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  your  editors  spend  time  and  money 
to  get  for  you,  and  which  they  boil  down  so  that 
you  can  get  it  in  a  few  moments’  reading. 

Stingless  Bees 

Scientists  give  us  something  new,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  valuable  every  day.  Their  latest 
gift  is  a  honey  bee  without  a  stinger,  at  least 
without  one  that  is  used. 

For  years  Dr.  L.  R.  Watson  of  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Alfred,  New  York,  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  bees,  bees  that  could  make  more  honey, 
bees  that  wouldn’t  sting.  Now  Dr.  Watson  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  has  at  least  one  batch  of  bees 
that  don’t  sting. 
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HERE  are  at  least  17  girls’  names  in  the 
square  above.  Start  at  any  letter,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  letters  adjacent  to  each  other  in  any 
and  all  directions  —  horizontally,  vertically,  or 
diagonally.  The  same  letter  can  be  used  twice  in 
the  same  name.  After  you  have  found  as  many 
names  as  you  can,  turn  to  Page  27  for  the  namtt 
and  figure  your  smartness  by  your  score.  No  fair 
peeking  until  you  have  finished. 

Fastinan’s  Chestnut 

IN  CLAUDE  WICKARD,  new  Secretary  of 
of  Agriculture,  I  think  we  have  a  man  in 
whom  farmers  can  put  their  trust.  Secretary 
Wickard  knows  what  it  is  to  work  with  his 
hands.  So  well  has  he  worked  at  the  business  of 
farming,  that  he  was  some  time  ago  named  a 
Master  Farmer.  He  still  owns  and  operates  a 
large  Central  West  farm.  '  '  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary’s  experience  and 
ability,  I  like  him  because  he  is  human  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  sense  of  humor,  a  quality  much 
needed  by  all  of  us  in  these  bad  times. 

The  Secretary  is  no  chestnut,  but  he  can  tell 
them  and  tell  them  well.  One  of  his  best  is  the 
story  of  a  farmer  at  the  race  track  who  bet  on 
a  horse  and  won.  Asked  how  he  chose  the  horse, 
he  said,  “I  add  the  spokes  in  a  front  wheel  of 
my  buggy  to  the  number  in  a  back  wheel  'H 
and  15 — and  bet  on  horse  number  27.”  The  sys¬ 
tem  worked,  because  27  won  the  race. 

“Hold  on,  hold  on,”  said  his  friend,  “U 
15  don’t  make  27,  it  makes  26.” 

The  farmer  stared  at  his  friend  for  a  momen , 
and  then  said,  “Well,  that  just  goes  to  show 
where  I’d  have  been  with  a  college  education. 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


MANY  SUBSCRIBERS  are  writing  about 

an  interesting  experience  in  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days  and  entering  it  in  American 
Agriculturist's  letter  contest.  Prizes 
amounting  to  $25.00  are  being  offered.  The 
contest  will  not  be  judged  until  Ed  and 
Carl  finish  their  story,  but  you  may  either 
wait  until  then  to  tell  your  story  or  send 
it  in  now. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  advantages  in 
sending  it  now.  It  may  be  dramatized  and 
used  on  the  American  Agriculturist  Radio 
Program  broadcast  each  day  over  station 
WHCU.  (870  on  your  dial).  If  you  live 
'anywhere  in  central  or  western  New  York, 
listen  for  this  program  each  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  1:15  P.  M. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

IVeighbors  Who  Made  Life 
Interesting 
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HE  hired  man’,s  gone  on  a 
toot,”  said  Mr.  Elliott  to  me 
when  I  was  maybe  about 
14.  “I  wonder  if  you  would 
come  up  in  the  morning  and  help  milk.” 

Next  morning  Mother  came  in  to  the 
room  where  I  was  sleeping  with  my 
brother,  and  said; 

“Sorry,  son,  but  it’s  four  o’clock. 
Time  for  you  to  go  up  to  Mr.  Elliott’s.” 

I  have  always  remembered  how  hard 
it  was  to  get  up  that  particular  morn¬ 
ing  because  that  bed  was  so  warm 
and  comfortable  and  the  old  farmhouse 
bedroom  was  so  cold.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  dressed  and  started  on 
the  mile  and  a  half  journey  up  the 
country  road  to  neighbor  Elliott’s.  I 
wonder  if  you.  Partner,  know  of  any 
place  or  any  time  in  the  world  that  is 
as  lonesome  as  a  country  road,  on  a 
bitter  cold  winter  morning,  before  even 
farmers  are  up?  There  is  a  peculiar 
Mack  darkness  that  just  precedes  the 
dawn;  not  a  rooster  or  an  animal  or  a 
human  sound  can  be  heard.  Snow 
blankets  the  landscape,  and  all  the 
world  seems  dead. 

At  last  I  came  to  Mr.  Elliott’s  farm, 
went  into  the  milk  house  to  get  the 
pails,  and  then  hurried  to  open  the 
bam  door  and  get  into  the  warm  stable 
where  I  could  thaw  out.  Mr.  Elliott 
had  not  yet  come  down  to  the  barn, 
and  I  had  no  lantern.  Opening  the 
door,  I  stepped  into  the  stable.  Stop¬ 
ping  a  minute  in  the  darkness  to  get 
my  bearings,  I  heard  up  at  the  other 
end  of  the  long  stable  something  stir 
and  growl.  Before  I  could  think  what 
it  was,  I  heard  the  creature  coming 
toward  me  with  a  rush.  Dropping  the 
pails,  I  tried  to  find  the  handle  of  the 
sliding  door  which  I  had  closed  be¬ 
hind  me,  and  in  my  panic  I  couldn’t  get 
the  door  opened.  In  nightmares  since  I 
have  found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed 
grasping  for  the  handle  of  that  door! 

After  what  seemed  like  years  but 
Was  probably  just  a  few  seconds,  I  got 
the  door  open,  jumped  outside,  and 
shut  the  door  just  as  fifty  pounds  of 
hiad  bulldog  hit  the  door  with  a  crash 
on  the  inside.  Then  I  remembered  that 
Mr-  Elliott  had  warned  me  never  to 
take  any  chances  with  that  bulldog, 
which  he  had  recently  acquired  because 
he  had  been  bothered  with  thieves. 

As  I  stood  shaking  with  fright,  Mr. 
Elliott  came  along  with  a  lantern,  went 
into  the  stable  first  and  tied  up  the 
ulldog.  I’m.  afraid  I  wasn’t  very 
much  help  with  the  milking  that  morn¬ 
s’!  I  was  feeling  too  shaky. 

EJlUott  was  something  of  a  bulldog 


himself.  Few  people  liked  him  because 
he  was  so  grutf  and  stern.  But  I  did, 
and  I  liked  to  work  for  him,  for  he 
was  fair  and  considerate  of  a  young 
boy.  He  was  about  the  first  farmer 
for  whom  I  ever  worked  who  paid  me 
a  man’s  wages  when  I  did  a  man’s 
work.  It  was  the  unholy  custom  of 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  to  expect 
the  boys  who  worked  out  to  do  as 
much  work  and  of  just  as  good  quality 
as  the  men,  but  to  pay  them  only  fifty 
cents  a  day  when  the  men  got  a  dol¬ 
lar.  Mr.  Elliott  didn’t  do  that. 

Elliott  had  the  largest  dairy  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  some  forty  cows. 
One  summer  day  when  I  was  working 
for  him  he  had  to  go  away  on  business 
and  was  delayed  into  the  night  before 
getting  back.  His  regular  hired  man 
thought  that  was  a  grand  opportunity 
to  go  on  a  toot.  Came  five  o’clock, 
milking  time,  and  there  was  no  one 
but  me  to  do  the  job.  I  did  it.  I  milked 


saw  Old  John  floundering  around  in 
the  creek,  into  which  he  had  fallen 
while  trying  unsteadily  to  navigate  the 
swinging  footbridge.  The  water  was 
quite  deep,  so  I  rushed  to  help  him  out. 
Pretty  well  sobered  by  his  cold  bath, 
John  looked  at  me  and  said: 

“Damn  a  footbridge  anyway!” 

After  that  I  warned  him  two  or  three 
times  about  keeping  off  that  bridge, 
telling  him  that  he  might  fall  some 
time  and  get  badly  hurt.  But,  like 
most  advice,  the  warning  had  little  ef¬ 
fect.  A  month  or  two  later  I  was 
again  finishing  the  milking.  Hearing 
loud  exclamations  and  shouts,  I  raced 
to  the  barn  door  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  There  was  Old  John,  a  little 
the  worse  for  too  much  hard  cider,  and 
flat  on  his  belly  in  a  shallow  depression 
filled  with  dirty  barnyard  water.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  at  least  fifty  feet  from 
the  creek  and  footbridge,  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  lustily  to  swim,  and  shouting 
for  me  to  come  and  help  him  out  of 
the  creek  again  !- 

John  was  the  hero  of  another  ad¬ 
venture  while  I  worked  for  him  that 
was  the  talk  and  amusement  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  had  driven  to  the 
village,  ten  miles  distant,  to  deliver 
a  load  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  sold, 
John  went  to  the  hotel,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  refresh  himself  with  some 
liquid  hilarity.  Then  he  started  for 
home.  After  a  few  miles  it  apparent¬ 
ly  occurred  to  him  that  he  didn’t  have 
enough  hilarity  to  last  him  a  proper 
length  of  time.  Probably  he  recalled 


thirty-one  cows  that  night,  which  was 
my  record. 

When  Mr.  Elliott  got  home  late  in 
the  night  I  was  still  there,  and  he  said: 

“Boy,  you  did  a  good  job!”  That 
was  all,  but  from  him  it  was  enough. 
No  commendation  since  has  ever  meant 
more! 

Another  farmer  friend  of  my  youth 
whom  I  remember  kindly  was  Old 
John.  Right  back  of  the  cow  stable 
on  his  place  was  a  creek  over  which 
was  a  footbridge.  It  was  John’s  cus¬ 
tom  after  we  had  finished  the  chores 
to  cross  the  footbridge  to  go  after  the 
mail,  which  came  up  the  valley  by 
stage  coach  and  was  delivered  to  a 
country  post  office  in  a  farmhouse 
kitchen.  Now,  John  was  a  great  old 
character,  kindly  and  loveable,  and  fine 
for  a  boy  to  work  for.  His  one  failing 
was  an  over-fondness  for  the  well  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  the  apple.  Plenty  of 
it  was  always  laid  by  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  the  cellar. 

Just  finishing  the  milking  one  night, 
I  heard  a  great  shouting,  followed  by 
a  loud  splash.  Dropping  my  .milking 
stool  I  ran  to  the  barn  window,  and 

/ 


also  that  his  supply  of  hard  cider  at 
home  was  exhausted.  Anyway,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to 
the  village  to  buy  a  larger  supply  of 
the  fermented  juice  of  something — 
probably  of  corn.  The  road  was  nar¬ 
row  at  that  point,  and  with  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  faculties  not  clicking  too 
well,  John  turned  too  short,  bringing 
the  high  wheels  of  the  old  lumber 
wagon  under  the  double  wagon  box  so 
that  he  tipped  the  wagon  and  box  com¬ 
pletely  bottom-side  up,  with  himself 
under  it.  Fortunately,  the  horses  had 
mose  sense  than  their  master.  They 
stood  there  no  one  knows  for  how 
many  hours,  until  in  the  night  a  pass¬ 
er-by  came  along,  noticed  the  horses 
and  overturned  wagon.  After  con¬ 
siderable  exertion,  the  stranger  man¬ 
aged  to  tip  up  the  wagon  box,  and  to 
profound  amazement  found  Old  John 
sleeping  unhurt  and  peacefully  under 
it. 

Another  unforgettable  acquaintance 
of  my  youth  was  Mr.  Lanny.  Mr. 
Lanny  had  a  ditch  to  dig.  Now,  any 
one  who  has  ever  had  the  experience 
knows  that  digging  with  pick  and 
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shovel  a  long  ditch  through  a  wet, 
clay  swamp  is  just  about  the  nastiest, 
hardest,  heart-breaking  job  that  one 
can  find  in  the  whole  countryside.  Mr. 
Lanny  knew  this,  and  he  also  believed 
in  using  his  head  to  save  his  back.  So 
he  sat  down  to  figure  out  a  scheme. 
After  a  while  he  hit  on  one.  He  sent 
for  a  couple  of  cases  of  beer,  then  he 
let  the  word  get  around  by  “grape¬ 
vine”  to  some  of  the  men  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  whom  he  knew  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  beer  and  such  like,  that 
on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Lanny  would  hold 
a  ditch  digging  bee,  and  that  there 
would  be  interesting  refreshments. 

On  the  appointed  day,  lo  and  behold! 
there  appeared  numerous  “helpers” 
from  up  and  down  the  countryside, 
ready  to  dig  the  ditch  for  a  “reward.” 
Mr.  Lanny  and  his  helpers  proceeded 
to  the  distant  meadow,  and  with  stake 
and  line  marked  out  the  ditch  through 
the  swamp.  Then  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  line  he  placed  bottles  of 
beer,  and  said: 

“Boys,  this  is  a  game.  Go  to  it,  and 
when  the  ditch  is  properly  dug  as  far 
as  to  the  first  bottle,  stop  and  refresh 
yourselves.  After  proper  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment,  proceed  to  the  next  bottle, 
and  so  on  until  the  ditch  is  dug.” 

I  wasn’t  there,  but  legend  has  it 
that  no  dirt  in  all  the  world  ever  flew 
faster  or  farther,  and  that  no  ditch 
was  ever  more  quickly  completed! 

Mr.  Marvin  and  Mr.  Elton  were  two 
other  farmer  neighbors  who  helped  to 
make  life  interesting  i  n  our  farm 
neighborhood  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  For  fifty  years  those  men,  next- 
door  neighbors,  had  lived  at  swords’ 
points.  The  quarrel  started,  like  so 
many  hundreds  of  country  feuds  have, 
over  the  line  fence.  Why  men  quarrel 
so  often  and  so  bitterly  <  ver  a  few 
rods  of  ground  is  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  most  of  us,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  do,  and  these  two 
neighbors  of  ours  carried  on  their  quar¬ 
rel  until  no  member  of  one  family 
would  speak  to  any  one  in  the  other 
family. 

That  situation  was  a  nuisance,  for 
there  are  occasions 
when  neighbors  have 
to  cooperate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days  there 
was  the  cooperative 
job  of  repairing  the 
roads  in  the  spring, 
under  the  direction  of 
a  farmer  pathmaster. 
One  spring,  when  Mr. 
Elton  was  the  path- 
master,  he  thought 
that  at  fast  he  had  an 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  wait¬ 
ed  almost  a  lifetime — a  chance  to  put 
one  over  on  Mr.  Marvin.  One  bright 
spring  morning  Elton  crossed  the  dead¬ 
line  between  the  two  farms,  met  Mar¬ 
vin  in  his  farmyard,  and  told  him  pre- 
emptorily  that  Marvin  was  to  take  his 
team  and  his  shovel  and  come  out  that 
day  to  work  on  the  roads.  Mr.  Marvin 
made  no  reply,  that  is  no  oral  reply. 
Instead,  he  picked  up  a  neck  yoke 
handily  nearby  and  started  by  Mr. 
Elton,  who  thereupon  had  his  choice 
between  a  foot  race  and  a  funeral. 
Choosing  the  foot  race,  he  beat  it  for 
his  life  back  across  the  deadline,  with 
not  an  inch  to  spare.  Mr.  Marvin  did 
not  appear  that  day  to  work  out  his 
tax  on  the  road! 

That  feud  smoldered  along,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  neighbors,  until  one  day 
my  older  brother  thought  it  was  time 
to  end  the  nuisance,  particularly  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  both  of  these 
fighting  neighbors  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  group  to  change  work  in  drawing 
the  milk  to  market.  So  Brother  made 
up  his  mind  to  end  the  feud.  He  talk¬ 
ed  to  each  neighbor,  and  by  using  soft 
words  and  much  diplomacy  he  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  each  man  to  agree 
that  they  would  walk  along  the  line 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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NOW-MORE  KILLING  POWER 
More  Staying  Power.. in  DERRIS 

Syxtone 

Releases  Rotenone^s  full  deadliness  to 

insects  in  an  efficient  liquid  spray 


Me 


_ Lost  of  rotenone’s  tremendous  kill¬ 
ing  power  has  always  been  wasted . . . 
locked  away  in  particles  of  derris  dust. 
Mixing  with  water  didn’t  help,  because 
water  doesn’t  dissolve  rotenone. 

But  now  comes  Syntone,  releasing 
through  modern  chemistry  all  of  rote¬ 
none’s  potent  insect  poison. .."Fixing” 
the  poison  on  leaf  or  plant  so  it  will 
stay  effective  long  after  ordinary  derris 
gives  up. 

Syntone  uses  our  exclusive  new 
synthetic  oil  that  dissolves  rotenone 
completely,  sets  it  all  free  to  blast  out 


insect  pests.  This  oil  is  an  insecticide 
itself.  And  it  gives  Syntone  great 
penetrability,  carrying  the  poison 
where  it’s  needed  to  do  the  work. 

Another  chemical  in  Syntone  pro¬ 
longs  the  killing  power  by  protecting 
tbe  rotenone  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  sunlight  and  air. 

Try  Syntone  now  for  a  more  efficient 
contact  insecticide,  stomach  poison, 
insect  repellent,  larvicide  and  ovicide. 

Syntone  can  be  mixed  with  most  fun¬ 
gicides,  to  control  both  insect  and  fungus 
diseases  with  one  spray. 


New  and  Better  Protection  Against 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  •  Red  Spider 
Potato  Flea  Beetle  •  Mealy  Bug 
Imported  Cabbage  Worm  •  Black  Scale 
Cucumber  Beetle  •  Cabbage  Looppr 
Oyster  Shell  Scale  •  Thrips— Aphids 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  •  Leaf  Hoppers 
and  many  other  common  insect  pests 


KILLS  both  “ chewing”  and 
“sucking”  insects  and  their 
larvae,  nymphs,  eggs. 

SAFE — can’t  harm  plants, 
fruit,  people  or  animals. 
Non-inflammable. 

DOESN’T  CLOG  sprayer 
nozzle  or  corrode  tank. 


Ask  your  insecticide  dealer  or  write  to 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS  —  Millions  now  ready  — 

Good  size,  ivell  rooted:  full  count — 50  to  bunch.  Select 
varieties  labeled  separate,  packed  carefully  with  damp 
moss  to  roots;  Rood  delivery.  Tomato — Earliana,  Tune 
Pink,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Marglobe,  Stokes- 
dale,  Rutgers  and  Pritchards  po.stpaid  50,  25c:  100,  35c: 
300,  75c:  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75.  Express  $1.00  thou¬ 
sand.  Oxheart  and  Beefsteak  varieties  5c  hundred  high¬ 
er.  Beet — Detroit  dark  red.  same  price  as  tomatoes. 
Cabbage — New  crop — Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen,  pastpaid  100,  30c:  300,  60c:  500,  90c: 
1000,  $1.50.  Express  60c  thousand.  Onions — Bermuda 
Yellow  and  White,  or  crystal  white  wax,  postpaid 
100,  25c:  200,  35c:  500,  60c:  1000,  $1.00.  Express  60c 
thousand.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  California 
Wonder,  Pimiento.  Chinese  Giant.  Hungarian  Yellow 
and  hot  long  cayenne.  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  50c-;  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00  thousand.  Eggplants — 
Black  Beauty,  same  price  as  peppers.  Potato — Porto 
Rico,  Postpaid  100,  35c;  300,  75c;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  LENOX,  GA. 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Certified  Seed 

— Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers.  Baltimore:  $1.00  a  1,000. 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $2.00-1,000  or  25c- 1 00. 
Hot  Pepper:  Long  Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Certified 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.75-1,000.  White  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants,  75c- 1, 000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen. 
Wisconsin  Hollander  No.  8.  Flat  Dutch.  75C-I.000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


Fieldgrown  Vegetable  Plants.  ”?jiery!eids: 

Hundred  million  for  April  and  May  shipment.  Cabbage 
Postpaid  100-$. 38,  500-$l.25.  Express  collect  I000-$l.20, 
5000-$5.50,  1 0,000-$  1 0.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Free 
catalog  tomatoes,  peppers,  potatoes,  etc. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA. 


sr/fftrem 


1,000  tomato  plants  93^ 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY. 

QUICK  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA, 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobes,  Baltl- 
mores,  Bonnie  Best,  $1. 25-1, 000;  500-75c.  Cabbage, 

$1.00-1,000;  500-65C.  Peppers.  $1.50-1.000;  500-$l.00. 
Free  catalog.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 

Stanley  Owen,  R-l,  Barre,  Vt. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


P1onf<. .  Certified,  true  to  name, 

otrawberry  rlants.  fresh  dug  from  new 

plantings,  prompt  shipment.  Premier,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catsklll,  Dresden,  Pathfinder,  Dimlap,  Aberdeen.  100, 
80c;  300,  $1.90:  500,  $2.50:  lOOO,  $5.  Can  fiU  large 
orders.  Mastodon-Gem  Evbr.,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.75;  500, 
$4;  1000,  $8.  Transp.  CoU.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
EUREKA  FARMS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK. 


Certified  Raspberries: 

Strawberries,  Grapes.  Asparagus.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs, 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 

BAKER’S  NURSERY,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Seed  corn  treatment  with 
SEMESAN  JR.  often  means 
the  difference  between  rotted 
seed,  missing  hills — or  a  strong, 
healthy  stand.Double-acting, 
SEMESAN  JR.  kills  certain 
seed-borne  disease  organisms, 
generally  increases  yields,  costs 
only  IVsC  an  acre.  Treat  now; 
be  ready  to  plant! 


Ask  dealer  for  this  free 
CORN  PAMPHLCT,  or  write  to 
“Du  Bay,”  Wilmington,  Del. 


CONNECTICUT 

APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO., 

14-24  BENEDICT  ST.,  WATERBURY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS  CORP.. 

85  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK 

HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  INC., 

65-69  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO 

STANFORD  SEED  CO.. 

733-749  PERRY  ST.,  BUFFALO 

BANFIELD-JENNINGS  CORP., 

222  N.  WATER  ST.,  ELMIRA 

FAESY  &  BESTHOFF,  INC., 

22  E.  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

VICK  SEED  CO.,  24  SCIO  ST.,  ROCHESTER 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Students  at  the  State  College  packing  green  wrap  tomatoes.  The  canvas  sorting 
table  is  behind  the  packing  stands.  The  3  men  in  the  background  are  sorting.  The 

3  men  in  the  foreground  are  packing. 

‘^Green-wrap”  Tomatoes 

By  PAUL  WORK. 


Paul  Work 


“I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a 
New  York  market  for  green  tomatoes,  and 
that  this  is  also  quite  a  profitable  crop. 

“Can  you  give  me  information  on  this 
or  tell  me  where  I  might  get  information 
on  the  marketing  and  growing  of  this 
crop?” — V.  D.  B.,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  beginning  of  Southern 
shipments  of  tomatoes  to  Northern 
markets,  the  fruits  have  been  picked 
green,  sorted  closely  for  size  as  well 
as  for  grade,  wrapped,  packed  and 
shipped  —  ordinarily  without  refrigera¬ 
tion.  For  perhaps  ten  years,  there  has 
been  real  interest  in  New  York  in  the 

growing  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  green-wraps 
and  the  business 
has  been  growing. 
Principal  areas  ex¬ 
tend  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County 
through  to  Wayne 
and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley. 

There  are  per¬ 
haps  three  reasons 
for  development  of 
the  green-wrap 
business  in  the 
North  where  it  has 
to  face  competition 
of  the  vine-ripened 
local  product.  For  one  thing,  the  ripen- 
ers  in  the  cities  like  to  keep  busy  as 
much  of  the  year  as  they  can.  For  an¬ 
other,  there  is  a  place  for  a  product 
that  is  highly  uniform  as  to  both  size 
and  quality.  A  good  out-door  tomato  is 
a  fine  article  but  many  are  sold  from 
fields  that  are  past  their  best  or  that 
for  other  reasons  show  poor  quality. 
Naturally,  a  green-wrap  stands  ship¬ 
ment  better  than  a  fresh  tomato.  A 
third  factor  is  the  opportunity  to  ship 
tomatoes  into  the  South  where  it  is 
difficult  to  have  them  throughout  the 
summer  season  on  account  of  heat  and 
drought.  This  phase  of  the  business  has 
been  developed  comparatively  little  but 
has  possibilities  for  expansion.  Cf 
course,  a  product  for  long  shipment 
must  be  of  high  quality  to  justify  the 
freight  charges. 

Green-wrap  tomatoes  are  grown  by 
about  the  same  methods  as  out-door  or 
cannery  tomatoes.  Sometimes,  green- 
wraps  are  picked  from  cannery  fields 
before  factory  deliveries  begin. 

Any  good  sized,  smooth,  productive 
variety  is  satisfactory.  Marglobe  is 
perhaps  the  leader.  Cultural  methods 
are  abput  as  for  other  tomatoes  and 
are  outlined  in  Cornell  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
Extension  Bulletin  377  “Growing  To¬ 
matoes  for  Market”  by  G.  J.  Raleigh. 
(Free  to  New  Yorkers,  6  cents  out-of- 
State.) 


Green-wrap  tomatoes  are  usually 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  packed  in 
the  standard  tomato  lug  box  which 
carries  30  pounds  net.  This  may  bfe 
done  in  a  large  plant  and  Southern 
workers  come  North  for  the  job.  The 
equipment  may  be  simple  or  elaborate. 
On  a  small  scale,  a  simple  canvas-bot¬ 
tom  table,  waist  high,  divided  into 
three  bins,  works  pretty  satisfactorily. 
Then  there  is  a  wooden  stand  on  which 
the  lug  box  is  set  at  a  slant  and  which 
is  equipped  with  a  shelf  and  a  tray  for 
the  paper.  While  the  paper  is  often 
printed,  the  label  does  not  go  through 
to  the  consumer.  The  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  seems  to  be  protec¬ 
tion  and  cushioning.  There  are  many 
patterns  of  packs  which  are  nicely  de¬ 
scribed  in  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1291 
“Preparation  of  Tomatoes  for  Market” 
which  may  be  had  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Where  the  shipping  distance  is  short, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  pick¬ 
ing  tomatoes  at  the  turn.  It  is  not  easy 
to  judge  the  mature  green  stage  which 
must  be  reached  if  tomatoes  are  to 
ripen  up  to  good  quality.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  the  first  show  of  color. 
Some  tomatoes  are  being  picked  on  this 
basis. 

Another  phase  of  the  green  tomato 
business  is  concerned  with  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  green  tomatoes  for  pickling, 
usually  jumble-packed  in  bushel  bas¬ 
kets. 

Neither  of  these  enterprises  is  a  bon¬ 
anza.  Prices  of  pickling  tomatoes  are 
usually  fairly  low.  The  packing  of 
green-wraps  involves  close  selection 
and  unless  conditions  and  varieties  are 
about  right,  a  good  many  are  likely  to 
be  discarded  for  size  or  defects. 

One  factor  this  year  will  he  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  plants  which  are  likely  to  be 
scarce  on  account  of  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  canning  crops. 

:i:  *  * 

April  Garden  Report 

Winter  held  on  obstinately  and  the 
snow  drifts  visible  from  my  second- 
story  window  did  not  disappear  until 
about  the  10th  of  April.  When  I  plai^^' 
ed  my  early  crops  on  the  10th,  there 
was  a  little  snow  along  the  garage  ai 
the  edge  of  my  garden.  But  that  did 
not  stop  things,  for  two  weeks  o 
warm,  sunny  weather  followed,  afford¬ 
ing  fine  opportunity  for  getting  crops 
into  the  ground  and  up.  Germination 
was  rapid  with  radishes  appearing  ® 
five  days  and  carrots  in  nine  daya 
Some  forehanded  gardeners  abou 
Ithaca  were  able  to  plant  April 

With  frosty  weather  following  ^ 
warm  spell,  it  has  been  amazing  hO* 
{Continued  on  Page  11) 


There’S  extra  money  waiting  for  the 

man  who  grows  big  pullets  and  has  them 
ready  to  lay  early  next  fall.  Outstanding 
poultry  authorities  agree  that  big  pullets 
lay  more  eggs  and  bigger  eggs  than  pullets 
that  are  improperly  grown  and  developed. 
Here  is  what  they  say  about  it: 

The  shorter  the  time  required  to  bring 
pullets  into  laying,  the  higher  the  records 
they  make.  (Kempster,  Mo.  Bull.  78.) 

Rapid  growth  obtained  by  feeding 
high  protein  levels  does  not  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  egg  production,  in  fact, 
quick  growth  is  to  be  preferred  to  slow 
growth.  (Heuser  &  Norris,  Cornell  Sta., 
Poultry  Science,  Vol.  11,  page  363.) 

Slow  maturing  pullets  are  inferior 
in  egg  production  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
year.  (Kennard,  Ohio  Sta.  Monthly 
Bull.,  71-72.) 

Pullets  that  mature  quickly,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  smaller  number  of  days  to 
first  egg,  lay  more  eggs  to  March  1st 


and  throughout  the  year  than  pullets 
that  mature  more  slowly.  (Parkhurst, 
Poultry  Science,  Vol.  5,  page  125.) 

No  Crowding  or  Forcing  .  .  . 

Just  Full,  Complete  Development 

The  Purina  Pullet  Growing  Plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  you  big,  well-developed 
pullets,  ready  to  lay  big  eggs  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time.  There’s  no  crowding  or 
forcing — just  full,  complete  development 
which  puts  a  pullet  in  the  nest  when  nature 
intended  that  she  begin  laying. 

It  costs  less,  in  the  long  run,  to  feed 
pullets  for  early  production  than  it  does 
to  hold  them  back.  Through  proper  feed¬ 
ing,  you  shorten  the  growing  period,  and 
the  pullets  begin  paying  you  back  sooner, 
in  early  fall  eggs.  Instead  of  taking  valu¬ 
able  time  in  the  fall  to  finish  the  growing 
job,  they  are  already  laying,  making 
money  for  you. 

See  your  Purina  dealer  today  for  full 
details  of  the  Purina  pullet  growing  plan. 
If  you  want  a  complete  feed,  he  has  Purina 
Growena,  the  all-in-one  pullet  feed.  If  you 
follow  the  mash  and  grain  plan  of  feeding, 
then  feed  Purina  Growing  Chow,  the  mash 
feed  that  goes  with  grain.  Either  feed  gives 
excellent  results. 

PURINA  MILLS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  *  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TAURUS  — 


DETERMINATION 

WE  NEED  not  be  born  in  January  to  pos¬ 
sess  AMBITION.  Nor  in  February  to 
make  INTEGRITY  a  guiding  star  in 
our  lives.  We  may  not  have  a  March  birthday, 
yet  we  strive  to  achieve  DIRECTION  in  our 
thoughts  and  deeds.  And  we  still  may  PIO¬ 
NEER  even  though  we  did  not  see  the  light 
of  day  in  April. 

I’m  one  who  believes  we  can  make  all  these 
attributes  a  part  of  our  every-day  lives,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  birth  month.  This  is  my 
earnest  hope  in  writing  these  messages  to 
you  each  month. 

My  farm  friends  will  be  interested  that 
Taurus,  whose  sign  is  the  BULL,  has  DETER¬ 
MINATION  for  its  characteristic  quality.  In 
other  words,  DETERMINATION  is  Mr.  Bull’s 
main  stock  in  trade!  But  how  we  love  to  show 
him  to  our  friends  and  Sunday  visitors.  We 
revel  in  the  muscled  arch  of  his  neck,  the 
gleam  in  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his  wide 
shoulders.  And  we  speak  of  the  strong-of- 
will  as  “determined  as  a  bull!” 

Here  is  a  “Formula  for  Success”  which  a 
friend  gave  me:  Honesty,  Energy,  Applica¬ 
tion,  A  Reasonable  Amount  of  Brains,  A 
LARGE  Amount  of  DETERMINATION! 

And  then  he  added  — 

“I  am  inclined  to  believe  I  would  sacri¬ 
fice  some  BRAINS,  if  necessary,  for 
MORE  DETERMINATION!” 

I  believe  you’ll  agree  that  pure,  grim,  iron 
determination  lies  deep  in  the  blood  of  every 
great  and  successful  man  that  you  have 
ever  known. 

A  while  ago,  I  asked  this  question :  “What 
should  we  do  to  strengthen  our  DETERM I- 
N.\TION?”  It  is  a  question  I  ask  of  you  today. 
One  of  my  young  friends  took  this  question 
home  that  night  and  did  a  curious  thing.  He 
sat  down  at  his  portable  typewriter,  placed  a 
mirror  on  the  table  before  him,  and  wrote 
himself  a  letter! 

It  was  very  intimate  between  HIM  and 
HIMSELF.  The  next  day  he  sent  me  a  copy 
which  I  want  to  share  with  you. 

Dear  “ME”: 

Pardon  an  old  friend  if  I  pour  some  words 
into  this  rickety  portable  which  may  make 
you  say  “Ouch!”  Believe  me,  old  timer,  I’m 
saying  these  things  strictly  for  your  own 
good.  Nobody  through  the  past  decade  has 
been  closer  to  me,  and  if  I  can’t  be  honest 
with  you,  bluntly /ranfe  with  you,  construc¬ 
tively  helpful  to  you,  then  who  else  in  the 
world  can  ? 

Most  all  the  good  things  my  family  enjoys 
comes  from  you.  What  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  are  mine  yoti  provide.  Can  you 
blame  me,  therefore,  for  being  so  all-fired 
interested  that  I’ll  porr  my  heart  into  these 
words  to  help  you  measure  up  to  the  really 
BIG  MAN  I  think  you  can  be?  Let’s  see  now. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  put  the  mirror  up  to  you 
and  let  you  look?  What  do  you  see? 

Well,  I’d  say  you’re  smart  enough.  You’ve 
had  many  outstanding  advantages,  such  as  a 
better-than-average  education.  You  come 
from  healthy  parents  and  a  good  home 
haven’t  been  held  back  by  any  impairments 
of  mind  or  body.  You’ve  had  the  advantage 
of  good  books.  Your  happy  home  life  inspires 
you.  Many  unusual  opportunities  have  been 
placed  in  your  path.  So  what? 

Well,  look  in  the  mirror!  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  progress?  Of  course  you’re  not! 
Why,  with  all  those  advantages  you  should 
see  twice  as  big  a  man  as  you  do.  Other  fel¬ 
lows  with  fewer  advantages  are  towering  over 
your  shoulder.  Other  men  with  less  natural 
ability  are  doing  a  bigger  job.  And  that,  you 
must  admit,  is  all  wrong! 

Some'one  asked  me  about  you  the  other 
day.  I  had  to  say,  “Hard  worker?  Yes.  Intel¬ 
ligent?  Yes.  Honest?  Yes.  But  he  needs 
more  iron  in  his  blood.  He  needs  to  square 
his  jaw.  He  needs  to  double  his  fist.  He  needs 
to  grit  his  teeth.  He  can  do  anything  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to.  Trouble  is,  his  mind  isn’t 
made  up  strong  enough!” 

You  know  what  that  all  adds  up  to!  MORE 
DETERMINATION!  I  want  you  to  have  that. 
In  fact,  you  MUST!  And  I’ve  a  plan  for  you. 
I  know  it  will  work  because  it’s  sound,  sensi¬ 
ble — and  natural!  But  it  won’t  be  ea,sy.  In 
fact,  it’s  starting  with  the  DETERMINATION 
you  now  possess  and  then  taking  the  next 
step.  But  if  you’ll  “prime  the  pump”  with 
what  you  now  have — and  you’ve  got  enough 
to  start,  thank  Heaven, — you’ll  find  an  abun¬ 
dant  flow  coming  back  to  you  in  the  days  ahead 
My  plan  is  on  the  sheet  attached.  *  *  It’s  a 
workable  ten-point  plan!  I  want  you  to  copy 
it  four  times.  Put  one  copy  in  your  hat  band. 
Put  another  in  your  pocketbook.  Paste  an¬ 
other  on  your  shaving  mirror.  Tack  another 
on  your  closet  door  above  your  tie  rack.  Fhen 
straight  through  the  day,  let  those  ten  points 
stick  out  BIG.  Here’s  the  way  to  get  DETER¬ 
MINATION  if  you  really  want  it. 

Believe  me  fella,  you’re  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  century.  You  can  die  on  a  dead  level 
like  lots  of  the  “round  jaws”  do!  Or  you  can 
square  that  jaw  of  yours  and  go  forward  twice 
as  fast  as  you’ve  ever  traveled  before. 

Yours  in  dead  earnest, 

(Signed)  “MYSELF” 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

1008  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
**This  plan  will  be  sent  to  all  readers  for  a  3c  stamp. 
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fVhen  cows  become 
“board  biters 


it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  can 
make  more  money  with 

SALT 


WHEN  COWS  and  other  animals  bite 
boards,  chew  fence  rails  and  gnaw  at 
stalls  and  mangers,  it  is  a  sign  that  needed 
minerals  are  missing  from  the  animal  diet. 
Usually  one  of  the  missing  minerals  is 
salt.  All  farm  animals  need  salt  and  will 
eat  strange  and  unusual^  things  to  get  it. 
Bring  them  back  to  normal  by  feeding  a 
little  of  International’s  Sterling  brands  of 
salt,  increasing  the  quantity  every  day  un¬ 
til  animals  do  not  eat  all  the  salt  fed  to 
them.  Then  keep  high  quality,  Sterling 
farm  salt  before  them  at  all  times.  | 

Unless  they  are  "salt-starved,”  farm  ani-  j 
mals  will  not  eat  too  much  salt.  They  may  ■ 
get  too  little,  unless  they  have  free  access  ‘ 
to  it.  That  is  why  you  can  make  money 
from  Sterling  brands  of  salt.  Properly  fed 
free  choice,  it  will  preserve  the  strength 
and  health  of  animals,  help  them  produce  | 
more  and  healthier  young  animals,  and  : 
grow  bigger  and  better.  For  correct  infor-  * 

f 

mation  about  the  profit  in  salt,  write  for  j 
a  free  copy  of  the  International  book,  ' 
"White  Gold  for  the  Farmer’s  Profit.” 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


For  gramdated  salt,  ask 
for  Sterling  "Perfection’.’ 
For  flake  salt,  ask  for 
Sterling  "Lion.”  These 
two  illustrated  Sterling 
brands  are  among  the 
most  popular  produced 
by  International. 


TABLE  SALT  •  For  quality,  use 
Sterling,  the  steam-sterilized 
table  salt.  For  economy,  use 
the  1  lb.  8  oz.  square  carton, 
with  metal  pouring  spout  on 
the  side,  at  54.  Also  the  larger 
2  lb.  round  and  3  lb.  square 
cartons,  at  104. 


FREE  BOOK.  Correct  in¬ 
formation  on  farm  uses  of 
salt  in  the  International  book, 
"White  Gold  for  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Profit,”  was  compiled 
by  the  Research  Department 
of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated.  Write 
for  a  free  copy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT 


“ WHITE  GOLD” 

for  the  farmer’s  profit 


The  European  Corn  Borer 


— /I  purm  WiiUUt” 


During  the  past  few  years  the 
European  corn  borer  has  become 
an  increasingly  impoHant  pest  of 
sweet  corn  in  the  northeastern  states. 
Damage  has  been  reported  from  areas 
not  seriously  affected  before  and  has 
continued  in  the  sections  where  it  had 
previously  been  a  problem.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation  recalls  a  poem  written 
by  the  late  Bob  Adams,  from  which 
the  following  lines  are  quoted  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture)  : 

“...A  state  of  war  exists  once  more; 

A  foreign  foe  is  on  our  shore. 

We  rightfully  apply  the  term 
To  this  here  new  corn-borer  worm. 

He  is  a  cautious  coot,  dodrot  him ; 

He  won’t  come  out  where  we  can  swat 
him. 

Within  the  cornstalk  armor  smug, 
His  tunnels,  here  and  yonder  dug. 
Cause  breaking  over  of  the  tassels 
And  likely  tell  you  where  he  wrastles. 
Just  cutting  up  a  stalk  or  so 
Will  show  the  cuss  in  status  quo. 

“...O  let  us  rise  and  crush  the  stranger 
Who  puts  the  indian  corn  in  danger 
Or  if  we  can’t  destroy  him  quite. 

Let’s  make  him  know  he’s  in  a  fight.” 

Since  its  introduction  from  Europe 
into  the  United  States,  probably  just 
prior  to  the  first  World  War,  the 
European  corn  borer  has  extended  its 
range  until  in  1940,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  it  occurred  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina 
and  as  far  west  as  the  northeast  quar¬ 
ter  of  Illinois  and  the  eastern  third  of 
Wisconsin.  Although  the  corn  borer 
is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  cause 
serious  damage  in  all  parts  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
where  the  insect  is  now  particularly 
destructive. 

In  the  northeastern  states  the  areas 
most  seriously  affected  include  south¬ 
ern  New  England,  Long  Island,  the 
Hudson  Valley,  the  lake-shore  counties 
of  western  New  York  and  most  of  New 
Jersey.  In  western  New  York  one  gen¬ 
eration  of  borers  occurs  each  season; 
in  the  other  northeastern  areas  men¬ 
tioned,  two  generations  a  year  occur.  It 
is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  insect  although  past  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  some  growers, 
somewhere  in  the  northeast,  are  likely 
to  have  trouble  every  year. 

New  Control  Methods 

The  prospects  for  controlling  the 
European  corn  borer  appear  brighter 
now  than  ever  before.  Until  the  re¬ 
cent  development  of  insecticides  the 
only  available  control  measures  were 
the  use  of  clean-up  methods  to  dispose 
of  plant  debris  containing  borers  and 
the  adjustment  of  planting  dates  so 
that  corn  may  be  harvested  at  some 
other  time  than  at  the  peaks  of  borer 
abundance  and  injury.  Both  methods 
are  helpful  but  can  not  completely 
meet  the  needs  of  commercial  sweet 
corn  growers,  particularly  during  sea¬ 
sons  of  heavy  borer  infestations. 

The  use  of  insecticide  is  now  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  experimental  stage  and 
has  already  attracted  the  interest  of 
progressive  growers.  Experiments  have 
definitely  shown  that  insecticides,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  are  effective.  The  profit¬ 
able  use  of  insecticides  is  now  largely 
dependent  on  the  market  price  of 
sweet  corn.  If  a  high  price  can  be 
expected,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
July,  or  if  a  premium  may  be  expected 
for  borer-free  ears,  the  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides  may  be  considered.  The  cost  of 
treating  an  acre  varies  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  and  the  price  of  labor.  In 
most  cases  the  cost  may  be  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  least  18  to  20  dollars 


tsy  D.  A.  UAKKUTH, 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 


per  acre  although.it  is  hoped,  by  furth¬ 
er  experimental  work,  that  this  figure 
may  be  lowered. 

Careful  Work  Needed 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  careful 
work  is  needed  for  effective  results. 
Success  cannot  be  expected  unless 
treatments  are  begun  on  time  and  re¬ 
peated  as  recommended,  using  the  best 
available  materials.  Control  by  insec¬ 
ticides  is  accomplished  by  reaching  the 
newly-hatched  borers  on  the  corn 
plants  before  they  have  entered  the 
stalks  to  commence  boring  activities. 
Due  to  a  prolonged  egg  laying  period 
at  the  time  of  most  rapid  plant  growth 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  four  insecti¬ 
cide  treatments  at  five  day  intervals, 
usually  starting  when  the  plants  are 
18  to  24  inches  high.  Treatments  are 
necessary  only  during  the  periods  of 
borer  abundance  which  will  vary  with 
individual  localities.  In  general,  treat¬ 
ments  would  normally  start  in  early 
June  and  in  early  August  in  sections 
where  two  generations  of  borers  occur 
each  summer;  where  one  generation 
occurs  treatments  would  normally  be¬ 
gin  early  in  July.  The  first  application 
is  usually  made  24  hours  after  the 
first  borers  of  a  particular  generation 
have  hatched.  Interested  persons  are 
advised  to  consult  their  local  County 
Agricultural  Agents  for  more  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  the  proper  time  for  staff¬ 
ing  treatments  in  their  localities. 

Two  dust  mixtures  and  one  spray 
mixture  may  be  suggested  for  use. 
Rotenone  dusts  of  %  per  cent  o»  1  per 
cent  from  a  reputable  source  should 
prove  reasonably  satisfactory.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rate  of  application 
and  the  care  with  which  the  plants  are 
treated  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  rotenone  content  of  the  dust. 
Slightly  better  results,  which  may  be 
offset  by  an  increased  cost  of  material, 
may  be  expected  from  dual-fixed  nico¬ 
tine  dust,  an  excellent  commercially 
prepared  mixture  containing  about  4 
per  cent  nicotine.  A  spray  composed 
of  ground  derris  or  cube  root  also 
should  give  good  results.  The  ground 
root  should  contain  from  4  to  5  per 
cent  rotenone  and  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  4  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water, 
together  with  a  spreading  agent. 
Skimmilk  powder  (1  pound  per  100 
gallons  of  water)  should 
prove  satisfactory  if  oth¬ 
er  spreaders  are  not 
available.  The  nature  of 
the  corn  plant  makes  the 
application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  with  most 
other  crops. 

Control  in  Home  Garden 

Sweet  corn  in  home 
gardens  may  be  treated 
satisfactorily  with  knap¬ 
sack  sprayers  and  dust¬ 
ers,  although  such  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  impracti¬ 
cal  for  commercial 
plantings.  P  r  e  1  i  m  i- 
nary  trials  can  usually 
be  made  by  commercial 
growers  by  adapting 
commonly  available 
equipment  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Growers  are  advis¬ 
ed  not  to  buy  new  and 
expensive  equipment  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of 
treating  sweet  corn  un¬ 
til  preliminary  trials  on 


a  small  scale  have  demonstrated  that 
insecticidal  treatments  are  practical 
and  profitable  under  their  particular 
conditions.  Regardless  of  the  insecticide 
used,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
material  in  the  crowns,  ear  buds  and 
leaf  axils  since  insecticides  applied 
elsewhere  are  largely  wasted. 

For  those  desiring  further  and  more 
detailed  information  on  this  subject 
the  writer  has  prepared  a  three-page 
mimeographed  circular  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Entomology 
Division,  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York. 

An  Effective  Check 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
above  treatments  will  not  control  the 
corn  ear  worm.  This  troublesome  in¬ 
sect  can  be  effectively  checked  by 
means  of  a  recently  developed  treat¬ 
ment  in  which  mineral  oil,  containing 
an  insecticide,  is  injected  in  small 
quantities  into  the  "silk  channels”  of 
developing  sweet  com  ears  four  or  five 
days  after  the  silks  first  appear.  The 
corn  ear  worm  and  its  control  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  an  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  (No.  190)  which  may  also  be 
obtained  on  request  by  writing  to  the 
above  address. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sliding  Soil 

Forty  years  ago  on  a  southeastern 
New  York  farm,  a  gas  pipe  line  was 
buried  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Today 
the  pipe  line  is  showing  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  two  points.  The  farm 
shows  no  gullies.  The  soil  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  sheet  erosion. 

The  story  is  reported  by  Warren 
Huff,  Extension  Soil  Conservationist  of 
the  State  College.  The  man  is  now 
strip  cropping  on  the  contour  and  this 
serious  loss  of  top  soil  has  been  stop¬ 
ped. 

—A.  A. — 

Fertilizer  Facts 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  just  revised  and  reprinted 
Bulletin  No.  281,  Fertilizer  Recommen¬ 
dations  for  New  York.  This  is  a  bul¬ 
letin  which  many  farmers  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  will  find  valuable.  Get  it  by 
sending  a  request  to  Mailing  Room, 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York  or  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


“7  TOLD  you  not  to  hang  around  here!  Novi 
three  sticks  of  dynamite  are  missing!” 
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Peach  Pointers 


^j-qEACHES  are  a  luxury  fruit,”  said 

I  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodrich,  Assistant 
Manager  Niagara  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
“People  can  get  along  without  them 
if  they  have  to.”  Here  is  a  summary 
of  some  fundamental  facts  which  Mr. 
Goodrich  set  forth: 

1.  Peaches  sell  best  in  hot  weather. 

2.  Size  is  more  important  than  in 
any  other  fruit. 

3.  Growers  should  give  consideration 
to  early  varieties,  because: 

(a)  Plantings  of  Fiber ta  have  been 
heavy  throughout  all  peach-growing 
areas. 

(b)  Labor  problem  is  always  serious 
with  a  big  Elberta  harvest. 

(c)  Hot  weather  and  rains  at  the 
wrong  time  overtax  storages  and  drop¬ 
ping  complicates  the  handling  of  large 
Elberta  acreages. 

(d)  Our  section  is  the  latest  of  the 
whole  country,  and  many  people  get 
pretty  well  fed  up  on  peaches  from 
other  sections  by  the  time  our  main 


nearly  ripe  fruit  for  nearby  and  road¬ 
side  trade. 

3.  Build  up  a  trade  either  in  markets 
or  on  roadside  stands  and  keep  custom¬ 
ers  fully  informed  as  to  time  fruit  is 
ripe. 

4.  Thin  early  to  insure  large-sized 
fruit,  as  this  pays  the  premium  price. 

Suggestions  Especially  for  Elbertas 

1.  Have  packing  plant  on  farm  and 
get  trucks  to  come  there. 

2.  Line  up  plenty  of  help  early. 


ficiency  should  not  be  confused  with 
Baldwin  spot  which  showed  brown 
spots  just  under  the  apple  skin,  also  a 
serious  problem  in  1939.  Internal  cork 
has  been  controlled  by  using  borax, 
but  this  treatment  has  not  controlled 
Baldwin  spot. 

If  there  was  internal  cork  in  some 
of  your  apples,  a  soil  treatment  of  fine 
granular  borax  should  be  made  this 
spring. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  of  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity  has  found  the  following  amounts 
of  bora^x  sufficient  for  control  of  in¬ 
ternal  cork  in  apples: 

Amount  of  borax  per  tree 


Women  will  have  to  be  used. 

Approximate  trunk  diameter 
one  foot  above  ground. 

for  ring 
on 

application 
the  soil. 

3.  Trend  to  box  pack  appears  good. 

4.  By  all  means  thin  the  Elberta. 

inches 
SVa  ” 

2 

none 

ounces 

5.  Use  uniform  pack  without  over¬ 

5  ” 

7  ” 

4 

6 

8 

9> 

99 

facing. 

10  ” 

99 

—  A.  A. — 

14  ” 

8-12 

99 

15 

and  up 

13-16 

99 

Internal  Cork  in  Apples 

In  a  few  Connecticut  orchards  last 
year  there  was  serious  loss  from  in¬ 
ternal  cork,  showing  as  brown  spots 
around  the  core  of  the  apple.  This  in¬ 
jury  that  was  caused  by  a  boron  de¬ 


Too  much  borax  will  injure  the  tree. 
Therefore,  this  treatment  must  be 
made  according  to  directions. 

A  bulletin  explaining  internal  cork 
in  apples  and  how  to  use  borax  for  con¬ 
trol,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell,  will 


be  available  soon.  If  you  expect  to  use 
borax  this  spring,  you  will  find  this 
bulletin  very  helpful. — H.  A.  Rollins, 
Extension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

—  A.  A. — 

To  Kill  White  Grubs 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  year 
when  white  grubs,  the  larva  of  the 
June  beetle,  will  do  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  damage.  These  insects 
have  a  three  year  life  cycle,  one  sum¬ 
mer  of  which  is  spent  feeding  on  roots 
of  grass  and  other  crops. 

This  means  extra  danger  when  row 
crops  are  planted  this  year  on  sod. 
Not  all  fields  are  badly  infested.  H.  H. 
Schwardt  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  white 
grubs  can  be  seen,  and  the  degree  of 
infestation  estimated,  when  land  is 
plowed  after  May  1st.  Where  the  land 
is  not  too  stony,  these  grubs  can  be 
killed  by  shallow  plowing  ■ —  not  over 
three  inches — and  then  discing  at  least 
six  times  with  a  weighted  disc  harrow,, 
harrowing  the  field  in  at  least  two 
directions. 


crop  comes  on. 

(e)  Prices  on  earlier  varieties  are 
better. 

Good  Peach  Varieties 
Golden  Jubilee 

Can  be  sold  in  wide  variety  of  ways. 
Is  three  weeks  ahead  of  Elbertas,  bears 
well,  stands  up  well  for  an  early  peach, 
is  not  especially  subject  to  brown  rot 
and  oriental  fruit  moth. 

Halehaven 

Excellent  for  roadside.  Is  subject  to 
oriental  moth  injury,  also  to  brown  rot. 
Brings  good  prices. 

Hale 

Strong  demand,  with  good  prices. 
With  proper  pollination  will  yield  fair¬ 
ly  well.  Needs  bees  for  pollination. 
Trees  not  as  vigorous  as  most  varieties, 
therefore  good  soil  and  nerrness  to 
lake  is  essential.  Subject  to  oriental 
moth  damage  and  some  brown  rot. 
Hangs  on  well,  ripens  three  days  be¬ 
fore  Elberta. 

Mikado  or  June  Elberta 

An  early,  fleshy,  round  peach.  Needs 
:ross  pollination  and  careful  handling 
at  harvest  time.  Is  susceptible  to 
peach  moth  and  brown  rot.  Has  fine 
flavor  and  color,  ripens  fore  part  of 
August.  Sells  well  on  roadside  mar¬ 
kets  or  in  nearby  cities  at  excellent 
prices. 

Oriole 

Observations  to  date  indicate  it  to 
be  the  best  early  peach. 

Other  Peach  Varieties 

Yellow  St.  John  still  makes  money 
on  roadside,  as  do  the  Yellow  Swans 
and  Early  Crawford.  The  three  V 
peaches — Valiant,  Vedette  and  Veteran 
— are  rated  very  high  by  some  growers, 
especially  the  Valiant.  The  Fisher  and 
South  Haven  peach  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  headway  in  Niagara  County. 

How  Can  Money  be  Made  With  Peaches 

1.  Use  boxes  for  packages  instead 
of  baskets  unless  packed  in  half  bush¬ 
els  or  less. 

2.  Pick  over  early  varieties  every 
other  day,  taking  only  the  largest  and 


American  Agriculturist  is  on 
the  air.  Each  day,  except  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  at  1:15  P.  M., 
a  dramatized  story  of  Horse  and 
^nggy  Days  is  broadcast  fronr, 
Station  WHCU  (870  on  youi 
dial).  If 

you  live  in  the  ares 
served  by  this  station,  be  sure  tc 
listen  to  this  program,  then  write 
your  own  most  interesting  child¬ 
hood  experience  and  send  it  to 
Editor  Ed,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New*  York. 


•  There’s  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  staying  on  top  of  your  job— running 
your  farm  the  way  you  know  it  should  be  run,  and  not  letting  the 
farm  run  you. 

Farmers  everywhere  find  they  get  their  work  done  with  the  great 
new  Farmalls.  They  call  them  power-partners  . .  .  and  plan  all  their 
field  work  in  terms  of  PARMALL-hours. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  make  farming  pay  the  biggest 

POSSIBLE  RETURNS. 

Since  the  new  streamlined  Farmalls  were  first  announced,  more 
than  100,000  of  them  have  joined  the  ranks  of  a  half-million  and 
more  Farmalls  now  in  use— more  than  all  other  makes  of  row-crop 
tractors  combined! 

You’ll  find  the  right  tractors  for  all  kinds  of  row-crop  work  in 
the  complete  Farmall  line.  There  are  twelve  variations,  from  the 
Culti -Vision  "A”  to  the  big  powerful  “M”  and  Diesel-powered  "MD.” 
And,  in  addition.  International  Harvester  also  builds  four  crawler- 


FARMALL-M  IS  A  GREAT 
CULTIVATING  TRACTOR 

The  corn  looks  good  — -eind  it  will  look  still 
better  after  the  big  "M”  equipped  with  an 
HM-221  cultivator  finishes  this  job.  Close 
to  the  driver’s  right  hand,  a  small  lever 
operates  the  "Lift-All,”  hydraulic  power 
lift  that  raises  and  lowers  the  sweeps,  or 
any  other  direct-attachable  tools  — with  a 
flick  of  the  finger. 


type  TracTracTors,  five  standard  and  orchard-type  wheel  tractors. 
Here  is  economical  power  that  fits  every  farming  need  exactly. 

Foresighted  men  are  buying  now.  You  can  arrange  for  easy  terms 
on  the  Income  Purchase  Plan— payments  made  to  fit  your  needs.  Plan 
to  get  ahead  by  seeing  the  dealer  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 

International  Harvester  Company 

ISO  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  VEGETABLE  GROWERS-THE  NEW 
HIGH-CLEARANCE  FARMALL-AV 

Here’s  a  new  variation  of  the  famous  Farm- 
all-A— especially  adapted  for  work  in  crops 
planted  in  high  beds.  Here  the  “AV”  is 
shown  doing  a  fine  job  of  cultivating  aspar¬ 
agus  after  the  plants  have  reached  consid¬ 
erable  height.  This  Farmall  gives  you 
6  extra  inches  oj  crop  clearance. 


I 
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V//)y  has  the  boss  become  so  fussy 
about  quality  eggs  of  late? 


HaYen*t  you  heard?  He*s 


building  a  fancy  egg  market 


TThere  is  always  some  one  who  is  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  quality.  Use  the  telephone  to  find 
this  better  market  for  your  produce.  Give  the 
telephone  every  possible  opportunity  to  help  boost 
your  farm  income. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


MEN  WANTED 


OT  gold,  but  only  men,  can  make 
A  nation  great  and  strong. 

Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor’s  sake, 
Stand  fast,  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men,  who  work  while  others  sleep, 
Who  dare  while  others  shy. 

They  build  a  nation’s  pillars  deep. 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 

— Emerson. 


^^HOULD  these  words  of  Emerson  stir  you  —  there  is  a 
new  opportunity  for  you  to  render  great  service  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Northeast  and  provide  a  better  living  and 
more  happiness  for  your  family  and  yourself.  If  you  have 
a  car  and  like  to  sell,  you  can  make  a  place  for  yourself 
in  our  field  organization.  Personal  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write 


E.  C.  WEATIIERBY, 

American  Agriculturist 

Savings  Bank  Building,  lihaea,  IV.  Y. 


Avoid  Traotor  De  pairs 

2.  Clean  Fuel,  Lubrication,  Air 


(Editor-’s  Note  :  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles  written  to  help  you  keep 
the  tractor  running.  The  first  appeared 
on  page  6  of  the  April  26  issue.) 

CLEANLINESS  in  the  handling  of 
fuel  and  lubricants  used  in  the 
farm  tractor  is  as  important  as  clean¬ 
liness  around  a  dairy  barn.  This 
cleanliness  also  applies  to  the  air  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  fuel  and  drawn  into  the 
crankcase.  Dirt  can  cause  a  lot  of 
harm  inside  the  tractor  engine,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
insure  clean  air,  fuel,  and  lubricants. 

The  carburetor  jet  is  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so 
any  small  particle  of  dirt  in  the  fuel 
may  plug  up  the  jet,  choking  off  the 
supply  of  fuel  and  literally  starve  the 
tractor  to  death.  Any  particles  that 
get  past  the  carburetor  act  as  an 
abrasive  inside  the  engine,  grinding 
away  on  the  cylinder  walls  and  rings. 
Dirt  in  the  crankcase  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  sludge  that  can  clog  oil 
passages  and  the  screen  on  the  oil 
pump. 

The  petroleum  industry  realizes  that 
its  products  must  be  clean,  so  good 
reliable  sources  of  supply  deliver  clean 
products.  Fuel  should  be  stored  on  the 
farm  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  An  under¬ 
ground  tank  is  preferable,  but  if  this  is 
not  possible  fuel  can  be  kept  in  clean, 
dry  drums  which  are  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Heat  from  the  sun  causes  evapora¬ 
tion  and  sets  up  a  chemical  reaction 
with  the  air.  The  fuel  which  evapor¬ 
ates  first  contains  the  lighter  portions 
which  contribute  quick  starting  prop¬ 
erties  and  which  are  usually  of  highest 
antiknock  value.  This  not  only  means 
a  loss  of  fuel,  but  the  fuel  remaining 
in  the  tank  will  cause  harder  starting 
and  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  knock. 
The  chemical  reaction  of  heat  and  air 
acting  on  fuel  hastens  the  formation 
of  harmful  gum.  Even  the  best  of 


gasolines  if  stored  too  long  will  tend 
to  form  gum,  so  it  is  best  to  play  safe 
and  not  store  fuel  for  more  than  two 
months. 

Keep  the  cans  for  storing  lubricating 
oil,  and  the  funnels  used  in  putting 
oil  and  fuel  into  the  tractor,  clean  and 
dry.  The  oil  »storage  container  should 
be  dirt-tight,  using  a  cap  on  the 
spout,  not  a  corn  cob,  potato,  or  an 
old  rag.  Store  the  measuring  cans  and 
fuels  in  cabinets;  don’t  throw  around 
on  the  barn  fioor  in  the  dirt.  They 
should  be  spotlessly  clean. 

In  filling  the  fuel  tank  take  care 
that  the  wind  does  not  blow  dirt  into 
the  fuel.  In  adding  oil,  the  fill  pipe 
should  first  be  wiped  around  the  top 
to  remove  dirt  that  has  collected. 

The  tractor  manufacturer  took 
special  precautions  against  dirt  in  the 
fuel  getting  into  the  engine,  by  in¬ 


stalling  a  sediment  bowl  and  car- 
buetor  screen  on  the  fuel  line.  These 
devices  are  effective  if  kept  clean  by 
frequent  removal  of  the  trapped  dirt. 

Providing  good,  clean  fuel  and 
lubricants  is  only  half  the  job.  The 
other  half  is  supplying  clean  air,  and 


If  oil  in  the  air  cleaner  becomes  loaded 
with  dirt,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirt  from  the  incoming  air. 


the  tractor  engine  uses  lots  of  air. 
For  every  ten  gallons  of  fuel  burned, 
the  tractor  consumes  enough  air  to 
fill  two  90-ton  silos.  “The  tractor  fre¬ 
quently  operates  in  a  miniature  dust 
storm,  so  to  keep  this  air  clean  mod¬ 
ern  tractors  are  equipped  with  large 
oil  bath  air  cleaners. 

The  air  drawn  into  the  engine,  for 
mixing  with  fuel  in  the  carburetor, 
passes  through  a  bath  of  oil.  The 
particles  of  dust  and  dirt  are  caught 
and  held  in  the  oil  while  clean  air 
passes  into  the  engine.  If  the  oil  in 
the  cleaner,  however,  becomes  loaded 
with  dirt  it  will  not  be  able  to  collect 
dirt  out  of  the  incoming  ;.ir. 

For  this  reason  the  air  cleaner  should 
be  serviced  at  least  once 
a  day  in  average  operat¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  several 
times  daily  during  very 
dusty  conditions.  The  job 
is  performed  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  cleaner  cup  and 
cleaning  it  thoroughly, 
then  refilling  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  clean  oil  of  the 
S.A.E.  number  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  air  needs  to 
be  kept  clean  after  it 
leaves  the  cleaner,  so  the 
hose  should  be  dirt  tight. 
This  means  seeing  that 
the  leaky  hose  is  replaced, 
the  connections  are  tight, 
and  the  carburetor  and 
manifold  gaskets  are 
checked  to  make  sure 
they  are  tight. 

The  cap  on  the  breather  opening  of 
the  crankcase  is  a  miniature  air  clean¬ 
er.  It  should  be  cleaned  as  often  as 
the  air  cleaner  on  the  fuel  system  is 
serviced.  The  breather  cap  is  cleaned 
by  washing  in  kerosene  and  dipping 
in  clean  engine  oil  before  being  re¬ 
placed. 

—  A.  A. — 

Hay  Storage  Volume 

Tests  at  Idaho  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  station  show  that  loose  alfalfa 
hay  as  it  comes  from  the  field  averages 
813  cubic  feet  per  ton  is  reduced  in 
volume  to  154  cu.  ft.  when  it  is  ground 
and  blown  into  the  stack  or  mow,  or  19 
per  cent  of  the  original  volume.  This 
means  a  tremendous  increase  in  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  the  mow,  and 
that  proper  support  for  the  increased 
weight  must  be  considered.. 


Particles  of  dirt  in  the  fuel  will  block  up  the  carburetor 
jet  and  choke  off  the  supply  of  fuel. 
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Soy  Beans 

What  are  the  prospects  that  soy  beans 
will  be  grown  in  New  York  State  for  sale 
to  processing  plants? 

It  seems  probable  that  this  type  of 
soy  bean  growing  will  be  more  success¬ 
ful  in  areas  farther  from  market.  In 
New  York  and  other  northeastern 
states  the  competition  from  vegetables 
and  cash  crops  will  be  stiff.  However, 
soy  beans  are  a  promising  crop  for 
grain  or  hay.  Soy  beans  are  high  in 
protein  thus  tending  to  balance  up  a 
ration  of  home  grown  grains.  In  New 
York  State  the  varieties  of  soy  beans 
recommended  for  grain  are  Cayuga, 
Ontario  and  Seneca. 

The  man  who  sows  soy  beans  for  the 
first  time  needs  to  check  on  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  American  Agriculturist  for  in¬ 
formation. 

—  A.  A. — 

Soy  Beans  as  Nurse  Crop 

In  a  recent  radio  talk.  Professor 
Frank  Bussell  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  reported  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience  of  a  central  New 
York  farmer.  Mr.  Sherwood  of  Sheds, 
Madison  County,  tried  soy  beans  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  red  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Soy  beans  at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  to  the 
acre  were  put  in  in  June  and  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  sowed  with  them.  The 
soy  beans  were  mowed  in  late  August 
for  hay  and  silage.  This  procedure  has 
resulted  in  an  excellent  stand  of  grass 
for  three  seasons  in  a  row  and  one  of 
the  years,  1939,  was  very  dry.  This  is 
a  plan  that  might  be  worth  trying  on 
your  farm. 

—  A.  A. — 

Hilling  Potatoes 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  potatoes 
should  not  be  hilled.  Is  this  good  advice 
and  if  so,  •what  is  the  objection? 

At  the  time  when  potatoes  are  us¬ 
ually  hilled,  the  ground  is — or  should  be 
— well  filled  with  fine  feeding  roots. 
Using  a  cultivator  to  stir  up  the  dirt 
and  then  using  a  shovel  plow  to  throw 
up  a  ridge  cuts  off  a  lot  of  these  feed¬ 
ing  roots.  With  some  soil  conditions, 
many  growers  throw  up  a  slight  ridge, 
but  heavy  cultivating  and  ridging  late 
in  the  season  is  certain  to  do  some 
damage.  If  potatoes  are  planted  about 
4  inches  deep  in  a  well  prepared  seed 
bed,  the  tendency  for  potatoes  to  push 
out  of  the  ground  and  get  badly  sun¬ 
burned  will  be  lessened. 

— A.  A. — 

What  Fertilizer? 

Is  there  any  way  I  can  have  my  soil ' 
tested  to  determine  what  fertilizers  will 
give  best  results? 

There  are  some  so  called  quick  soil 
tests  to  determine  the  fertilizer  need¬ 
ed  but  in  general  they  are  reported  as 
Unsatisfactory.  There  are  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  that  will  serve  as  a 
guide,  but  they  must  be  mixed  with 
a  lot  of  study  and  common  sense. 

Most  northeastern  soils  are  especial¬ 
ly  deficient  in  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 
Light,  sandy  soils  and  muck  usually 
respond  to  potash.  On  dairy  farms 
where  manure  is  available  the  addition 
of  phosphorus  is  especially  necessary 
because  farm  manure  is  low  in  this 
element. 

The  kind  of  crop  you  grow  must  be 
considered.  Crops  •with  a  high  value  per 
acre,  like  potatoes,  cabbage  and  vege¬ 
tables  get  the  most  fertilizer  because 
these  crops  have  the  acre  value  to 
uiake  it  pay.  While  heavy  applications 
of  fertilizer  to  crops  such  as  small 
grains  and  com  may  increase  the  crop, 
the  increased  yield  may  not  pay  the 


cost.  Grass  responds  quickly  to  nitro¬ 
gen  but  where  clover  is  grown,  the 
nodules  that  grow  on  the  roots  fix  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air,  therefore  phos¬ 
phorus  becomes  the  most  important 
fertilizer  element  to  supply  to  legumes. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Plant  Food  for  Asparagus 

How  much  fertilizer  should  I  add  to 
my  asparagus  bed  and  when  should  it 
be  put  on? 

A  pound  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast  on  each  40  square  feet  of  bed 
twice  a  year  is  about  right.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  fertilize  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  cutting  season  and  again 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  after  the 
cutting  season  is  over.  The  fertilizer 
you  put  on  this  year  will  give  returns 
next  year.  The  added  fertility  will  help 


the  tops  to  make  a  good  vigorous 
growth  and  the  plants  will  store  plant 
food  in  the  roots  to  produce  a  crop  next 
season. 

—  A.  A. — 

Tlirips  on  ^^Glads” 

I  would  appreciate  a  simple  method  of 
controlling  gladiolus  thrips. 

Treatment  for  this  insect  consists  of 
two  parts — treatment  of"  the  bulbs  and 
spraying.  The  insect  frequently  lives 
over  the  winter  on  the  bulbs  and  they 
can  be  treated  by  putting  100  bulbs  in 
a  paper  bag,  adding  one  ounce  of  naph¬ 
thalene  flakes  and  then  tying  up  the 
bag  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  You  can 
spray  the  plants  after  they  are  up  with 
1  part  of  40%  nicotine  sulphate  to  800 
parts  of  water.  Another  satisfactory 
spray  is  made  by  mixing  2  ounces  of 


tartar  emetic,  9  ounces  of  brown  sugar 
and  adding  enough  water  to  bring  it 
up  to  3  gallons  and  1  pint. 

—  A.  A.  — 

April  Garden  Report 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

many  people  have  asked  “What  will 
happen  to  your  vegetables  now?”  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  there 
are  ten  or  a  dozen  common  vegetables 
which  can  be  sowed  as  soon  as  ground 
can  be  gotten  ready  and  which  will 
stand  temperatures  down  to  25°  or 
even  20°  F.  This  also  goes  for  trans¬ 
planted  plants  of  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
beets  if  they  are  reasonably  well  hard¬ 
ened.  Thus,  during  the  current  week, 
the  danger  to  vegetables  has  been  far 
less  than  the  danger  to  fruits  which 
came  into  blossom  abnormally  early. 


SAftSlif(S 


CHEVROLET 


onupwivE 
Jv  n.n  IN  HEAD 

conceaTed 

SAFETY- STEPS 


Costs  Less  to  Operate  and  Maintain! 

. . .  andy  in  addition,  Chevrolet  for  ’41  is  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  spirited  of  all  the  biggest-selling  low-priced  cars. 

You  save  money  when  you  buy  a  Chevrolet! 

You  save  on  gas,  on  oil,  on  upkeep. 

And  more  important  even  than  that,  you  get 
top  satisfaction  along  with  the  savings! 

Chevrolet  for  ’41  brings  you  faster  acceleration, 
more  hill-climbing  ability,  easier  driving  and 
smoother  riding— as  well  as  more  beauty  and 
luxury— than  any  other  biggest-selling  low-priced 
car! 

It’s  first  in  sales,  first  in  value  in  ’41,  for  the 
tenth  time  in  the  last  eleven  years.  Because  it’s 
the  only  car  with  all  the  features  listed  here  in 
Chevrolet’s  famous  “Quality  Quiz.”  So  buyers 
everywhere  are  asking  themselves,  “Why  Pay 
More?  Why  Accept  Less?”  and  are  choosing 
Chevrolet ! 

Better  see  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  today 
and  buy  the  car  that  owners  say  is  “First  Because 
It’s  Finest!” 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


VACUUM-POWER  SHIFT 
Aryro  extra  cost 


BODY  BY  FISHER 
WITH  t/w/srm  THHHiT TOP 


UNITIZED  KNEEAaiON 


B0X-6IRDER  FRAME 

ORIGINAL  FISHER  NO  DRAFT 
VENTILATION 

TIPTOE  MARC  CLUTCH 


WBMUEHOOK 

mmmi 


CHEVROLET 


N0.Z  CAR 


N0.3  CAR 


ONiY  c//£vmiir 

HAS  All  THESE  WAltTV  FEATURES 


Hi  msi  because  its  FINEST ! 
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new,  Faster 
uimMAN  milker 


Gets  MORE  MILK 
WORE  BUTTERFAT 

users  say- 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  new  Hinman  milker — 
the  sensation  of  the  milker 
world.  Learn 
how  its  gentler, 
1  o  w  -vacuum 
milking  action 
soothes  the 
cows  .  .  .  emp¬ 
ties  the  udder  faster  .  .  . 
milks  up  to  15  cows  per 
hour  with  one  unit.  Read 
how  its  faster  milking 
helps  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat  than  from 
all  slower  methods  of 
milking.  And  how  this 
extra  production  soon 
pays  for  the  new  Hinman. 

Kasy  to  handle,  easy  to 
clean,  the  new  Hinman 
milker  is  the  result  of  33 
years  of  success  in  making 
milkers.  Write  today  for  the 
new  Hinman  Folder — no 
obligation. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida,  New  York 


Moia/  To  Cot 

A  DOLLAR'S  WORTH 

n^OnfltlMP  foK  only 


jF/RE£  a 

Scientific  data  proves  correctness  of  method  for  getting 
lOOT”  extra  value  in  galvanized  roofing  for  207<i-  extra  cost. 
No  trick  about  it.  Don't  build  without  these  valuable  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  will  send  you  also 

ONE  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN 

if  you  will  give  kind  and  size  of  buildings  you  expect  to  build 
during  the  coming  season. 

□  Range  Brooder  Machine 

Shelter  LJ  House  I  I  Shed 
Check  plan  desired  and  return  this  ad  with  address 
written  in  margin,  or  full  details  on  postcard  will  do. 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Dspt.  36. to  E.  42ii4  St,,  H»w  York.  H.  Y. 


Michael  P.  Mikus,  R-2,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

SOPPINWET! 

DRY  SOFT! 

YOU  CANT  MAKE 

HORSEHIDE 
HANDS 

Stiff  and 
Uncomfortable 


DON’T  shackle 
your  hands 
with  board  stiff 
work  gloves.  Get 
equal  protection 
in  Horsehide 
Hands  and  amaz¬ 
ing  wear  too.  Yet 
they’re  kid  soft, 
even  dry  soft  and 
stay  soft.  Made 
by  the  makers  of 
famousWolverine 
Shell  Horsehide 
Work  Shoes.  If 
you  don’t  know 
your  dealer’s 
name,  write  us. 

WOLVERINE  SHOE 
&  TANNING  CORP. 

Dept.A541, Rockford,  Mich. 


Vest-F)C«ket  bill-holder  _(2'x3J^'’  folded)  of 
Wolverine  Glove  Horsehide  for  giving  coupon 
below  to  dealer  and  inspecting  Horsehide  Hands. 

WOLVERINE  w'Jrr.s 

TO  ALL  WOLVERINE  GLOVE  DEAL-  ~\ 
ERS:  Bearer  is  entitled  to  FREE  Bill-holder  ' 
after  meeting  conditions  in  our  advertising.  | 


Name . . 


Address  or  R.F.D. _ 

Town . . 


. . . State _  j 

Dealer’s  Name _ _  I 

Dept.  AS4l  ^ 


Say  you  saw  it  ip  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


This  barn  on  the  farm  of  L,.  E.  Brigham,  Burlington,  Vermont,  houses  110  cows. 

A  Modern  Vermont  Dairy  Farm 


About  two  years  ago  L.  E.  Brig¬ 
ham,  a  well  known  Burlington  milk 
dealer,  purchased  a  farm  in  Charlotte 
about  eleven  miles  south  of  Burlington. 
He  erected  a  large  modern  dairy  barn 
here  to  replace  one  that  had  burned  a 
short  time  before.  This  barn,  which  ties 
up  one  hundred  and  ten  cows,  is  the 
last  word  in  modern  equipment. 

Everything  here  is  so  arranged  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  may  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
The  entire  stable  is  cleaned  and  man¬ 
ure  drawn  onto  the  fields  in  two  and 
one-half  hours  time.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  small  tractor  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  metal  box  mounted  on  rub¬ 
ber  tires.  The  tractor  is  detached  at 
the  barn  door  and  the  cart  can  be  push¬ 
ed  the  full  length  of  the  barn.  The  cows 
ar^  arranged  so  that  they  face  out, 
making  a  wide  aisle  down  the  center 
of  the  barn.  This  enables  several  men 
to  work  at  the  job  of  loading  the  cart 
at  the  same  time.  Lime  is  sprinkled 
over  the  entire  fioor  once  a  day,  thus 
destroying  bacteria  and  keeping  barn 
odors  at  a  minimum.  It  is  also  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  land  when  drawn  out  with 
the  manure,  so  two  birds  are  killed 
with  one  stone.  Chopped  straw  is  us¬ 
ed  for  bedding  and  the  stable  is  scrub¬ 
bed  and  painted  regularly  with  special 
paint. 

Mr.  Brigham  has  purchased  a  hay 
chopper  and  into  it  goes  a  mixture  of 
alfalfa,  green  oats,  hay,  barley, ,  peas, 
and  vetch.  This  feed  is  mixed  with  mo¬ 


lasses  and  stored  in  large  silos.  When 
fed  with  the  proper  amount  of  grain 
and  dry  hay,  it  provides  a  balanced 
ration. 

Each  cow  is  provided  with  her  own 
water  bowl  so  she  may  drmk  when  she 
pleases.  This  is  a  good  business  prop¬ 
osition,  for  every  farmer  knows  that 
insufficient  water  causes  cows  to  give 
less  milk. 

The  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day 
and  all  milking  is  done  by  hand.  Mr. 
Brigham  believes  that  both  quality  and 
quantity  are  improved  by  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  method.  He  also  stresses  the 
need  of  quiet  in  the  barn  at  milking 
time.  He  does  not  believe  that  a  radio 
in  the  barn  is  soothing  to  the  cow’s 
nerves. 

The  milk  house  is  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  coolers  having  a  capacity  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cans  each.  After  cool¬ 
ing,  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  plant  on 
North  Avenue  where  part  of  it  is  pas¬ 
teurized  and  part  bottled  as  raw  milk 
according  to  the  demand. 

The  entire  herd  is  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  mastitis,  and  Bang’s  disease. 
Part  of  the  herd  is  replaced  each  year 
from  stock  bred  and  raised  on  the 
farm.  These  young  cattle  are  vaccinat¬ 
ed  at  an  early  age  against  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease. 

Milk  from  the  Brigham  dairy  is  rated 
as  having  one  of  the  lowest  bacteria 
counts  and  as  coming  from  one  of  the 
cleanest  dairies  in  this  region. 

• — Elizabeth  Webster. 


Building  Better  Milk  Production 


M 


AINE  Dairy  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  operating  long 
enough  to  prove  their  worth.  Herds 
of  members  have  been  improved  and 
profits  have  been  increased.  A  little 
figuring  shows  that  a  dairyman  during 
a  normal  lifetime  spends  32,850  hours, 
or  4  years,  on  a  milking  stool.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  four  years  an  average  ten 
cow  herd  will  give  enough  milk  to  fill 
8,000  ten  quart  pails,  but  if  the  cows 
are  as  good  producers  as  those  in 
Maine  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations,  they  will  give  enough  milk  to 
fill  14,000  ten  quart  pails.  Knowing 
the  difference  in  the  profit  he  will  get, 
it  should  tire  a  man  less  to  rpilk  the 


immediately  began  to  make  changes. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  change 


14,000  pails 

than  the  8,000. 

Here  are 

the  figures  showing  the 

steady  gain 

in  production  of 

herds  en- 

rolled  in  these  associations. 

Year 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1930-31  . 

.  6325 

282 

1935-36  . 

.  6824 

296 

19$6-37  . 

.  6807 

302 

1937-38  . 

.  6809 

314 

1938-39  . 

.  7247 

321 

1939-40  . 

.  7442 

329 

Utdveml 

HAS  THEM  ALL 


Short-tube  milkers,  pail  type 
or  portable — whatever  kind 
you  prefer.  They’re  all 
UNIVERSALS— the  finest  ma¬ 
chines  this  famous  company 
has  builf  in  all  its  25  years  of 
experience. They  milkfaster — 
cleaner — saferthen  ever,  with 
only  10  inches  of  vacuum 
See  your  Universal  dealer 
before  you  buyany  milker 
THE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  AA. 

SYRACUSE,  N. 


th  i 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 


(1  Quart)  enough 

for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129-M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


for  GRASS  SILAGE  SATISFACTION 

■B  V 


ttllZZAJUl 


Chops  Hay,  FiUs  Silo — handles  grass  or  com— 
NO  EXTRAS  Retiuired!  15  big  unusual  features 
—many  EXCLUSIVE — insure  efficient,  low  cost, 
trouble-free  operation.  New  Automatic  mo¬ 
lasses  pump. 

Get  Blizzard’s  new  booklet  “The  Why  and 
How  of  Glass  Silage.”  Explains  the  various 
tested  methods  of  making  molasses  silace. 
Write  for  your  free  copy.  Also  for  the 
Flizzard  Catalo*. 

angle  blizzard 

MFG.CO. 

Box  A, 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


The  average  production  of  all  cows 
in  Maine  is  estimated  at  4300  lbs.  of 
milk  and  184  lbs.  of  fat. 

Let’s  consider  the  situation  on  four 
of  these  farms.  What  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  four  of  these  farms  at  the 
close  of  five  years  of  DHIA  work  ? 
Milk  production  per  cow  had  increased 
from  7,026  lo  9,772  pounds.  Butterfat 
production  per  cow  increased  from  267 
to  380  pounds.  Income  over  feed  cost 
increased  from  $4,484  to  $7,135. 

Using  DHIA  as  a  basis  for  a  sound 
dairy  program  on  their  farms,  they 


A  typical  scene  on  many  a  Maine  dairy 
farm.  At  the  right  stands  Raymond 
Blake,  tester  of  the  Oxford  County  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  talking  with  men>ber 
Stanley  Bennett  of  Buckfleld. 

was  improved  pastures.  At  first  they 
had  no  improved  pastures. 

Second,  they  made  an  effort  to  feed 
their  cows  according  to  the  milk  and 
butterfat  they  produced  each  month. 
Outside  of  improved  pastures,  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  was  the 
most  notable  change  in  the  feeding 
program.  In  1940  the  grain  per  cow 
was  double  what  it  was  in  1935. 

— Vincent  Canham. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  band  brake.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


Coming  to  - - 

PHILADEI.PHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $O00 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room.  ^ 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  Bull  Calf 
tor  YOU 


Through  his  experience  in  raising  this 
calf,  this  boy  is  learning  to  be  a  better 
dairyman.  Five  American  Agriculturist 
boys  and  girls  will  win  a  bull  calf  this 
summer.  The  story  on  this  page  tells  how. 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  is  interested 
in  dairy  cows,  and  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  20,  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  win  a  pup^  bred  bull 
calf.  Farm  papers  in  all  the  dairy 
states  are  working  with  the  Pure  Bred 
Cattle  Association  in  conducting  a 
mammoth  essay  contest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure 
Breds”  and  “Why  He  Should  Keep  the 
Breed  of  Your  Choice,  either  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  or 
Brown  Swiss.”  American  Agriculturist 
is  one  of  the  farm  papers  sponsoring 
this  contest. 

A  bull  calf  of  each  of  the  five  breeds 
has  been  donated  by  dairymen  interest¬ 
ed  in  boys  and  girls  as  prizes  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  contest.  Simi¬ 
larly  other  calves  have  been  offered  as 
prizes  in  other  areas.  Furthermore,  na¬ 
tional  winners  for  each  breed  will  be 
selected  from  winners  in  each  area  and 
the  five  who  win  national  honors  will 
have  expenses  paid  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 
next  fall. 

All  these  bulls  are  well  bred  —  the 
kind  you  would  want  at  the  head  of  a 
herd.  They  are  the  kind  of  bulls  that 
can  be  exhibited  at  County  and  State 
Fairs  and  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
bringing  home  a  blue  ribbon. 

The  bull  calves  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  winners  are : 

Ayrshires — Vista  Grande  Emperor,  of¬ 
fered  by  C.  M.  Rodriguez  of  Vista 
Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville,  New  York. 
Guernseys  —  McDonald  Farms  Good 
Will,  offered  by  McDonald  Farms  of 
Cortland,  New  York. 

Jerseys  —  Wonderful  Bravo  Standard, 
offered  by  Loch  Lee  Jersey  Farm,  Wil- 
liamsville.  New  York. 

Holsteins — Bull  calf  as  yet  unnamed, 
offered  by  Westlawn  Farms,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. 

Brown  Swiss — Oliver’s  Jack  of  Hilltop, 
offered  by  D.  N.  Boice  of  Churchville, 
New  York. 

The  competition  for  these  calves  is 
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open  to  any  boy  or  girl  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  20  in  the  territory  in 
v/hich  American  Agriculturist  circu¬ 
lates. 

May  31  is  the  closing  date  and  it  will 
be  here  almost  before  you  know  it. 
Your  essay  must  be  in  by  that  date. 
Send  it  to  Calf  Essay  Contest  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

It  is  important  that  you  observe  the 
rules  carefully  so  we  are  repeating 
them  for  your  information.  Check  them 
over  carefully  before  you  send  in  your 
entry. 

The  Rules 

1.  Contest  shall  start  March  1  and 
end  May  31,  1941. 

2.  Contestants  may  be  either  boys  or 
girls. 

3.  The  age  limit  shall  be  from  13  to 
20  inclusive. 


4.  The  subject  for  an  essay  shall  be 
selected  from  the  five  following  titles: 

(a)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Ayr¬ 
shires. 

(b)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Brown 
Swiss. 

(c)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep 
Guernseys. 

(d)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Hol- 
stein-Friesians. 

(e)  Why  Dad  Should  Keep  Pure- 
breds  and  Why  He  Should  Keep  Jer¬ 
seys. 

5.  Only  one  essay  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant. 

6.  Essay  must  be  submitted  to  the 
editor  of  the  farm  paper  sponsoring 
the  Contest  in  the  territory  in  which 


SPRIXC  SKY 

By  Barbara  Wilson. 

Watch  the  sky  in  lilac  time; 

It’s  a  bluing  tub. 

When  the  clouds  are  tumbled  in, 
See  how  white  they  rub. 


the  contestant  lives,  not  later  than 
May  31,  1941. 

7.  Teacher,  county  agent,  or  group 
leader  must  also  sign  the  Contest  en¬ 
try,  to  indicate  that  rules  have  been 
followed. 

8.  Work  must  be  original;  no  eopying 
from  any  source. 

9.  Entries  must  be  typewritten  or 
carefully  written  in  ink  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

10.  Essays  shall  not  exceed  1,000 
words  in  length. 


Where’s  the  best  place 
to  choose  your  new  car? 


rmrOH THE BOAD ! 


We’ll  match  the  "showroom 
value”  of  the  Ford  with  anyone 
.  .  .  but  if  you  want  to  know  how 
great  a  car  this  is,  take  one  out 
on  the  road! 

TEST  THE  PERFORMANCE  ...  IN 
ACTION.  There  never  was  an¬ 
other  low  price  engine  like  this 
90  horsepower  Ford  V-8.  Take 
it  out  in  traffic— then  step  out  on 
the  open  road— challenge  the 
toughest  hills.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions! 

TEST  THE  RIDE  ...  IN  ACTION. 

Ride  on  the  pavement,  then  ride 
the  roughest  road  you  know. 
You’ll  find  the  new  Ford  ride  is 
the  kind  of  ride  you  like.  Smooth 
where  the  going’s  good.  Soft 
and  steady  over  the  bumps. 

TEST  THE  ROOM  ...  IN  ACTION. 

Measurements  show  this  Ford 


greatest  in  its  whole  field  in 
actual  passenger  space.  A  ride 
will  show  what  this  means.  Big¬ 
ness  counts  and  here  it  is ! 

TEST  THE  VALUE  ...  IN  ACTION. 

Stop  with  the  biggest  hydraulic 
brakes  anywhere  near  the  price. 
Rest  your  toe  on  the  pedal  of  a 
hne-car  type  of  semi-centrifugal 
clutch.  Flick  through  the  gears 
with  the  easy,  silent  kind  of 
finger-tip  shift  that  high-priced 
cars  use. 

GET  THE  FACTS  AND 
YOUaL  GET  A  FORD! 


FORD  HAS  THE 
QUALITY  FEATURES 

V-8  POWER  —  90  smooth 
horsepower.  There  never 
was  a  low  price  engine 
like  this  before. 

NEW  BEAUTY — When  you 
look  at  the  smooth  flow¬ 
ing  lines  you  see  one  of 
the  few  cars  with  really 
up-to-date  styling  this 
year. 

A  NEW  RESTFUL  RIDE— On 

the  new  Ford  "Slow  Mo¬ 
tion  Springs.”  A  soft, 
quiet  ride  wholly  new 
this  year. 

EXTRA  VALUE— New  ease 
of  control  with  positive 
mechanical,  fine-car  type 
shift— extra-big  hydrau¬ 
lic  brakes  —  and  the 
famous  Ford  semi-cen¬ 
trifugal  clutch. 


i  FORD  GOOD  DRIVERS  LEAGUE.  Boys  ' 
and  girls,  here  is  your  opportunity  to 
win  one  of  98  University  Scholarships 
for  skillful  driving.  For  details,  write 
Ford  Good  Drivers  League,  Dearborn, 
y  Mich.,  or  see  your  Ford  Dealer. 
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NEW  1941  MODEL 


With  the  DAIRY-MAID 
ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

At  last!  A  portable  heater  that  uses 
slow  heating,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  ...plus  heavy  insulation... to 
give  you  plenty  of  hot  water,  24  hours 
a  day,  at  much  less  cost  than  you  ever 
dreamed  possible !  No  pressure  needed; 
no  expensive  installation;  just  plug  it 
in!  Nothing  in  years  has  made  such  a 
tremendous  hit  with  dairy  farmers  all 
over  America!  NOW  they  can  main¬ 
tain  cleanliness  always ...  at  the  least 
possible  cost!  Heavy  insulation  keeps 
the  water  hot  for  many  hours  and, 
by  automatic  control,  current  is  used 
only  when  needed.  That  saves  you 
DOLLARS! MAKE  US  PROVE  IT ! 


Ask  for  FREE 
Demonstration! 


Just  Mail  Coupon! 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

566  Spencer  St, 

Dept.  3065,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  full  particulars  about  the 
Dairy-Maid  Heater,  your  Easy  Terms, 
and  your  Free  Demonstration  Offer. 

Ncune _ 

Town _ 

R.F.D_ State - 


James  R.  Compton,  R-l,  BelviUere,  N.  J. 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 


Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Hight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


(leaded  ^aUz  liacJz 


Hits  the  Spot 

I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  your 
magazine,  and  if  ever  I  had  occasion 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  my 
subscription,  it  was  in  reading  your 
February  15  issue,  and  two  articles  in 
particular  which  (as  O’Hara  says  in 
“The  Pace  Upon  the  Barroom  Floor”) 
“well  might  touch  the  heart  of  any 
man.” 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Earl  Beckwith’s  article 
on  page  14,  entitled  “How  I  Raise 
Calves,”  and  on  page  21  an  article  by 
George  H.  Maughn  entitled  “An  Effici¬ 
ent  Egg  Cooler.” 

In  the  first  case  about  raising  calves, 
I  have  this  past  year  tried  to  raise 
three  Guernseys,  and  have  been  having 
a  deuced  time  doing  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  cared  nothing  what  the  cost 
might  be  because  I  wanted  to  raise 
those  three  heifer  calves;  and  I  guess 
everything  Mr.  Beckwith  mentioned 
not  to  do  and  everything  he  mentioned 
which  might  happen  was  done  and  did 
happen.  I  should  have  had  this  issue 
six  months  ago  and  would  have  been 
saved  a  lot  of  trouble,  expense  and 
worry.  My  appreciation  to  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with  for  his  fine  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice,  and  this  last  issue  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  year’s  subscription 
price. 

In  the  case  -of  the  egg  cooler,  again 
let  me  express  my  sentiments  for  a 
splendid  idea.  I  have  used  it  in  part, 
and  shall  now  finish  it  as  suggested  in 
the  article. 

Let’s  have  more  articles  such  as 
these  two.  At  least,  they  hit  the  spot 
with  me  because  they  particularly 
parallel  some  pet  problems  of  mine.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
these  articles  are  appreciated.  Per¬ 
haps  others  appreciate  some  other  ar¬ 
ticles  contained  therein  and,  therefore, 
you  get  a  picture  of  the  type  of  maga¬ 
zine  you  are  editing. 

These  two  articles  are  sufficient  to 
make  me  renew  my  subscription  when 
it  runs  out,  and  I  shall  file  it  away  for 
safe-keeping  and  handy  reference. — 
T.  8.  F.,  New  Hampshire. 

—  A.  A. — 

Peace  on  a  Farm 

Where  do  I  want  to  go  on  my  vaca¬ 
tion  ?  I  don’t  want  to  go ;  I  want  to 
stay  on  our  farm.  I  want  to  work  the 
earth  with  my  very  hands.  I  want  to 
see  things  grow  and  know  that  God 
has  given  me  the  strength  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  work  His  earth  to  pro¬ 
duce  food  for  myself,  and  my  family. 
I  want  to  find,  again,  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  soul  which  comes  after 
fatigue  of  body. 

I  want  to  sit  in  the  dark  depths  of 
a  hemlock  grove  at  twilight.  I  want 
to  lie  with  my  face  in  a  bubbling  brook 
drinking  up  the  refreshing  coolness. 

I  want  to  wake  up  in  the  mornings 
to  hear  the  mad  melody  of  bird  song 
and  recognize  the  voice  of  each  separ¬ 
ate  songster  as  surely  as  I  recognize 
the  voices  of  my  friends. 

I  want  to  watch  the  magnificence  of 
lightning,  hear  the  crashing  grandeur 
of  thunder,  and  feel  the  welcome  cool¬ 
ness  of  rain  on  my  hot  skin. 

I  have  seen  many  wonderful  places. 
I  have  thrilled  to  the  purple  peaks  of 
the  high  Sierras.  I’ve  stood,  shaken, 
on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  I’ve 
seen  the  sunset  over  the  Gojden  Gate. 
I’ve  watched  Old  Faithful  shoot  its 
column  of  water  into  the  sky.  I’ve 
seen  Niagara’s  stupendous  cataract. 
I’ve  visited  the  famous  historical 
places  along  our  eastern  coast.  I’ve 
swum  in  the  cold  water  of  the  Atlantic 
and  lain  on  the  hot  sand  of  a  Pacific 
beach.  I’ve  explored  the  picturesque 
roads  of  Old  Mexico  and  visited  the 
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While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


quaint  villages  of  the  Gaspe. 

No  longer  do  far  away  places  at¬ 
tract  me.  I  love  the  hills  of  old  Cat¬ 
taraugus.  I  want  to  live  with  the  earth 
this  summer.  I  want  to  work  with  a 
purpose  and  go  back  to  my  school¬ 
room  healthy  in  body  and  free  in  mind, 
ready  to  teach  the  gospel  of  truth  from 
the  text  book  of  nature. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  teach  these 
boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  that  there 
is  great  happiness  to  be  found  in  their 
work  and  in  their  play.  I  want  them  to 
learn  that,  even  in  these  uncertain 
times,  there  is  security  and  peace  of 
mind  anu  spirit  for  those  who,  wisely, 
till  the  soil. 

All  this  because  I  think  happiness  is 
the  real  good  of  learning  as  it  is  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  education.  I  can 
only  teach  children  to  be  happy  when 
I  have  attained  happiness.  I  can  only 
be  happy  when  I  am  at  peace  and  I 
can  find  peace  on  the  farm  where  I 
want  to  stay  this  summer. — G.  R.  P. 


I 


—  A.  A. — 

Kerosene  for  Worms 

I  think  perhaps  my  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  tent  caterpillars  might  be  of  help 
to  others.  I  have  a  small  farm,  some 
fruit  trees  and  about  four  acres  of 
woodland,  mostly  birch,  cherry  and 
maple  growth  and  plenty  of  bushes. 
I  used  to  take  a  pole  with  a  rag  satur¬ 
ated  with  kerosene  and  burn  them  on 
the  fruit  trees,  but  found  I  had  to  do 
it  every  year. 

Five  years  ago  I  started  out  when 
the  tents  appeared  and  went  over 
everything.  It  took  only  half  a  day. 
I  simply  put  some  kerosene  in  a  small 
pail,  used  an  old  small  paint  brush  and 
an  extension  fish  pole  with  brush  on 
end  to  use  on  the  ones  I  couldn’t  reach 
by  hand. 

The  method  is  simple.  Just  dip  brush 
in  kerosene  and  stab  the  tent  with  it, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  the  fumes 
do  the  rest.  I  seldom  stop  walking, 
simply  give  them  a  poke  and  keep 
going. 

States  and  towns  could  beautify  our 
roadsides  with  very  little  expense  by 
starting  a  WPA  project  or  would  some 
of  the  workers  object  to  the  smell  of 
kerosene  ? 

Incidentally  I  am  not  bothered  with 
caterpillars  except  from  a  few  that 
come  from  adjoining  property  where 
they  do  not  take  care  of  them. 

A  little  tim^  spent  does  the  trick. — 
H.  F.  C.,  New  Hampshire. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  Tour  Enthusiast 

We  arrived  in  Albany  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  remained  there  over-night  and  ar¬ 
rived  home  at  about  8:00  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  tour  was 
all  you  advertised  and  a  little  more. 
'The  hotel  accommodations  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  detail;  your  dining  and 
pullman  service  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  bus  trips  were  wonderful. 
Especially,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell,  the  tour  manager,  is  an  artist  in 
his  line.  He  looked  after  every  detail 
for  the  comfort  of  the  tour  members 
with  dispatch  and  courtesy.  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  booster  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  tours  from  now  on. — 
Chas.  D.  Munsil,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.Y. 
N.  Y. 


Says  William  DeHaan,  Owego.  N.Y. 


"I  have  had  experience  with 
other  electric  fences,  but  my 
Prime  is  by  far  the  mast  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  makes  me  proud  to  be 
the  owner  and  user  of  a  Prime." 


'  Electric  Fence 
Controller 

Underwriters’  Laboratories  Seal  of  Ap. 
proval  for  Safety  on  Prime  high-line  models. 
There'S  your  assurance  of  safety.  The 
experience  of  thousands  of  successful 
farmer  users  is  your  assurance  of  money¬ 
making.  work-saving  performance  .  .  . 
Let.  iTune  end  your  fence  worries  now. 

See  your  Prime  dealer  .  .  . 
Also  economical  battery 
models.  The  Prime  Mfg.  . 
■sivMI  Qo„  Milwaukeo,  Wis.  dB 


L  /  ^/'PrimoMlB 
A.C. 

jjit^Conttollsrij, 


IF  BUSINESS  BECKONS 
YOU  TO  NEW  YORK  . . . 
STAY  AT  THE  McALPIN. 
THIS  HOTEL  AND  "BIG 
BUSINESS"  ARE  NEXT 
DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 


HOTEL 

MCALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  ST.. 

NEW  YORK 


Under  KNOTT  Manegement 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manmger 


TIMES  SQUARE  IS  ONLY 
FIVE  MINUTES  AWAY. 

• 

YOUR  ROOM,  OF 
COURSE,  IS  ALWAYS 
LUXURIOUSLY  RESTFUL 


1  Block  from 
P«nn.  Station. 

B.  &  O.  Motor 
Coaches  Stop 
at  our  Door. 

Rooms  with 
Private  Bath 

SINGLE 
from  $3.00 


DOUBLE 
from  $4.50 


FARMS  FOR  SAI,E 


194-Acre  40-Cow  Capacity  Dairy  Farffl 

On  macadam  higliway,  favorable  local  markets. 
and  Canning  crops  do  well  here.  96  acres  tillage, 
ance  pasture  and  woods.  Attractive  9-room  house, 
porch  on  two  .side.s,  hardwood  floors,  oak  interior  tiW' 
80  ft.  barn.  40-cow  stable,  milk  house  and  tool  snw. 
$6000.  Terms.  Free  circular  descriptive  of  to’®,,  ,, 
other  farms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 


276  Acres,  Good  Bldgs,  $1300 

Est.  1000  cords  woo<l,  60-cow  pasture,  creek  & 

200  acre.s  for  crops:  house  7  rms,  60x70  barn,  2 
mi.  depot  town;  only  $700  down:  pg  23  big  Free  “ 
gain  catalog.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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League  Asks  for 
Milk  Hearings 


ON  APRIL  23,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association 
asked  the  Federal  and  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  “to  relieve 
economic  pressure  on  dairy  farmers,  by 
amending  the  milk  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  milk 
to  farmers.” 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  League  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  32  sub-district  presidents,  rep¬ 
resenting  30,000  farmers  in  the  League. 
The  action  followed  an  all-day  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  declared  that  dairymen  face 
a  crisis  and  must  have  the  help  that 
is  available  in  our  program  to  add 
$17,000,000  to  farmers’  annual  income. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  League  Board  of  Directors: 

“Whereas,  there  is  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  producers  with  returns  for 
milk  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  New  York  City  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Order,  which  became  effective 
March  1,  to  bring  returns  that  farmers 
were  led  to  expect;  and  due  in  part  to 
rising  production  costs  resulting  from : 

1 — Men  being  called  from  and  leaving 
farms  for  military  service, 

2 — Men  being  enticed  from  farms  to 
take  industrial  jobs  at  high  wages, 
3 — Demand  by  farm  labor  for  higher 
wages, 

4 — Necessity  of  farm  families — women 
and  children — doing  more  of  the 
farm  work, 

5— Rising  costs  of  farm  machinery  and 
the  need  for  more  machinery  because 
of  labor  scarcity, 

6 — Rising  seed,  feed  and  other  material 
costs, 

7 — Rising  taxes  ;  and 
“Whereas,  the  federal  government  ex¬ 
pects  farmers  to  produce  more  dairy 
products  to  feed  this  nation,  its  armed 
forces,  and  to  help  feed  foreign  countries ; 
and 

“Whereas,  ndustry  and  labor  are  well 
compensated  for  their  work  on  national 
defense ;  and 

“Whereas,  any  attempt  by  farmers  to 
produce  food  without  fair  returns  would 
eventually  result  in  shortages ;  and 
“Whereas,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  has  drafted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  amendments  to  the  New  York 
City  Marketing  Orders,  which  if  adopted 
and  put  into  effect  without  interfering 
or  detracting  factors,  would  add  $17,000,- 
000  annually  to  New  York  Milk  Shed 
farmers’  income ; 

“Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Board  of  Directors  in 
joint  session  with  32  sub-district  presi¬ 
dents,  hereby  urges  immediate  and  con¬ 
structive  action  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  to  correct  those  sections  of 
the  New  York  Marketing  Order  which 
give  dealers  exorbitant  profits  through 
special  privileges,  cheese  prices  and 
special  freight  rates  on  milk  moved  to 
the  city  from  which  farmers  receive  no 
benefits ; 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  we  here¬ 
with  call  upon  these  governmental  de¬ 
partments  to  arrange  for  hearings  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  May  upon  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  New  York  City 
Milk  Marketing  Order  which  we  believe 
would  add  $17,000,000  annually  to  farmers’ 
income,  would  relieve  the  economic  pres¬ 
sure  on  farm  families,  and  would  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense  by  enabling  farmers  to  remain  in 
business  and  to  expand  production  as  the 
government  has  requested.” 

At  the  close  of  the  directors’  meet¬ 
ing,  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  President  of  the 
League,  issued  a  statement  in  support 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  League  ask¬ 


ing  for  higher  milk  prices  for  farmers. 
Mr.  Sexauer  said: 

“The  League  asks  for  a  Class  1  (fluid) 
milk  price  of  $3.05.  Readjustment  of 
the  freight  rate  alone  would  add  two  to 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  hundredweight 
to  farmers’  returns,  and  another  15  to 
20  cents  can  be  gained  on  cheese  milk. 
Higher  returns  are  sought  on  skim  milk 
shipped  to  New  York  for  use  in  manu¬ 
facturing  buttermilk.  Farmers  now  get 
a  half  cent  a  quart  for  the  skim  milk 
going  into  buttermilk  that  dealers  sell 
for  12  to  15  cents. 

“The  government  is  asking  farmers  to 
boost  production  to  assure  ample  food 
supplies  for  this  nation  and  to  help  feed 
Europe.  It  is  time  that  the  government 
took  a  realistic  attitude. 

“Dairy  farmers  have  had  a  decade  of 
depression.  Now  farm  labor  is  being 
drained  away  to  help  industry  and  the 
military  establishment.  High  city  wages 
compel  farmers  to  compete  for  labor. 
All  costs,  machinery,  seed,  feed,  taxes 
and  necessities  are  rising.  Farm  fami¬ 
lies,  women  and  children,  must  take  to 
the  fields  and  replace  hired  men. 

“The  government  does  not  ask  indus¬ 
try  to  operate  at  a  loss.  Neither  does  it 
ask  the  laborer’s  wife  and  children  to 
work  without  pay.  Instead  it  has  helped 
labor  get  higher  wages  even  while 
strikes  delay  defense  work. 

“Our  directors  reported  wide  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  farmers  with  amendments 
to  the  marketing  orders  that  became 
effective  March  1.  Farmers  accepted 
those  amendments  under  protest  know¬ 
ing  they  would  not  bring  them  the  re¬ 
turns  that  their  advocates  promised.  The 
good  judgment  and  rnarketing  knowledge 
of  farmers  has  been  proven  correct. 

“We  are  asking  the  government  to  act 
immediately  to  correct  the  obvious  errors. 
Every  day  of  delay  is  costly  to  farmers 
because  of  the  upward  spiraling  of  their 
costs.  Hearings  must  be  held  immedi¬ 
ately  if  corrective  measures  are  to  be 
written  into  the  orders  early  enough  to 
save  farmers  from  tremendous  losses 
which  will  reduce  their  ability  to  put  in¬ 
to  effect  production  increasing  programs 
this  year.  To  materially  raise  milk  pro¬ 
duction  takes  three  years  because  it  is 
three  years  before  the  calf  becomes  a 
milk  producing  cow.  Farmers  cannot 
start  raising  larger  herds  unless  they 
have  better  returns  for  milk  now.” 

On  April  30  the  delegate  body  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency, 
meeting  in  Syracuse,  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  marketing 
order  which  would  raise  milk  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  a  public  hearing  on 
amendments  to  the  Federal  milk  order 
for  the  New  York  milk  shed  will  be 
held  during  the  latter  half  of  May  in 
Albany  and  New  York  City. 

—  A.  A. — 

What  Price  Milk  Cow? 

The  wide  range  of  prices  of  milk 
cows  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  almost  startling  as  revealed 
in  a  federal-state  report  issued  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  March  15  average  price  received 
by  New  York  farmers  was  reported  at 
$86.  per  head.  This  includes  good  and 
poor,  purebred  and  grade,  fresh  and 
dry  cows  as  sold  by  farmers,  and  there 
is  a  wide  range  in  individual  prices.  In 
contrast  to  the  New  York  average 
price  of  $86.,  a  low  price  of  $39.  was 
reported  in  Louisiana,  with  relatively 
low  prices  in  other  southern  states. 
$125.  was  the  high  price  recorded  from 
New  Jersey,  with  $97.  and  $98.  the  av¬ 
erages  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Michigan  at  $71.,  Illinois  at  $72., 
Wisconsin  at  $77.  and  Minnesota  at 
$69.  are  representative  of  the.  mid¬ 
west  dairy  states,  with  $85.  reported 
in  California. 


Sybil  Bessie 
Bell,  owned  by 
Mr.  Jake  Tie- 
dema,  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont., 
made  her  rec¬ 
ord  as  Nation¬ 
al  Champion 
Senior  4-year- 
old  Jersey 
milk  producer 
with  De  Laval 
M  agnetic 
Speedway 
milking. 


SYBIL  BESSIE  BELL 


CHAMPION  SENIOR  4-YEAR-OLD 
JERSEY  MILK  PRODUCER 


SYBIL  BESSIE  BELL,  owned  by  Mr. 

Jake  Tiedema,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  is  the 
National  Champion  Senior  4-year-old  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  producer,  with  a  record  of  16,062 
lbs.  milk  and  834.39  lbs.  fat  in  305  days  on 
3-times-a-day  milking.  She  is  also  second 
highest  National  Jersey  butterfat  producer. 
This  great  record  was  made  with  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker. 

Mr.  Tiedema  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  splendid  results  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker,  and  we  in  turn  are  proud  to  salute 
another  De  Laval  milked  champion  and 
outstanding  herd. 

Why  not  have  the  advantages  of  De  Laval 
champion-quality  milking  for  your  herd  — 
milking  that  saves  time  and  labor  and 
makes  records  and  bigger  profits?  Ar¬ 
range  with  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer 
for  a  free  trial  or  mail  coupon  below. 

THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  MILKER 
A  wonderful,  lower 
priced  companion  to 
the  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker. 
Ideal  for  small  herds. 
“Simplicity”  pulsator 
has  only  two  moving 
parts.  Provides  precise 
regular  milking. 


NO  GUESSWORK  WITH 
DE  LAVAL  UNIFORM 
MILKING 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
way  Milker  takes  all  of  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  milking.  Pulsations 
are  always  uniform.  Milking 
speed  and  action  never  vary,  for 
pulsations  for  each  unit  in  use 
are  controlled  from  one  central 
point  at  the  pulso-pump.  There 
are  no  adjustments  and  no 
clianges  can  be  made  at  the  whim 
of  the  operator.  Whether  his 
judgment  is  good  or  bad,  every 
cow  is  always  milked'  right  and 
in  the  same  uniform  manner  with 
the  De  Laval  JIagnetic  Speedway 
Milker.  It  takes  the  guesswork 
and  worry  out  of  milking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  I-33 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago, 427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  full  infor 
mation  on 


■1 


Milker 
Separator 
Check  whic 


Name 


!  Town  . . 

■ 

■  State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows... 


FALSETEETHI 

in  oyracuse 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 
for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression.  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  vou  be  vour  own  judde. 

WR ITE  TO  DAY  for  FR  R  E 
Booklet  and  Material 
CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Dept.  22-El,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


FOLKS  like  to  Stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's  homey 
...  in  atmosphere  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the  food 
tasty. 

600  rooms  from  J3.00. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THESE 

TWO  NEW 
MARIETTAS 
IN  SERVICE 
NEAR 

CHARLES¬ 
TON.  S.  C. 


orm.'Wcraf*.' 
And  Timvl 


if 


IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  MAINE. 
OR  WHEREVER  YOU  ARE 

MARIETTA  STRUCTION°*ilLOS 

ASSURE  GREATEST  KNOWN 
FEED  CROPPROTECTION! 


MAIIIETTA  CQNCREIE  STAVE  SILOS 

Famous  for  Super-Construction,  to  withstand 
ALL  inside  pressures — assure  year  ’round  “No 
Gamble”  protection,  anywhere,  for  Hay  oi 
Corn  silage. 

Built-to-endure  against  ALL  inside  and  outside 
attacks — including  FIRE,  STORM,  Vermin  and 
Time — their  dependable  performance  has  madt 
MARIETTA  “the  greatest  name  in  silos.” 
Lock-joint,  “drop-forged”  staves  of  clean  sand 
and  gravel.  (No  combustible  quarry  _  refuse.) 
Scientific  acid-resisting  treatment — inside.  Re¬ 
frigerator-seal  type  Redwood  hinged  doors.  Max¬ 
imum  strength  tested  hooping.  Our  own, 
perfect-fit,  dome  roof. 

It  pays — ALL  WAYS — to  investi* 
gate — then  invest  in  Marietta’l 
guaranteed  extra  protection.  Mail 
postal  TOD.4Y  for  Silo  Profit  Facts. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corf). 

MARIETTA,  /  Write  Nearest 
OHIO  VOfiice-Dept.Aa 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Lilesville,  N.  C. 
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Homemade  Ideas^’ 
That  Increase 
I - FARM  PROFITS 


Seed  Cutting. 

JMo  time  is  wasted  in  cutting  seed  potatoes  on  the  farm  of 
Dan  Dean,  Nichols,  Tioga  County,  New  York.  The  “contrap¬ 
tion”  shown  in  the  picture  above  is  called  the  Colorado  cutting 
box.  Seed  potatoes  are  dumped  into  the  box  in  front  of  the 
cutter,  and  slide  down  into  the  extension  at  the  front.  Two 
knives  are  fastened  to  the  hopper  with  cutting  edges  away 
from  the  operators.  They  pick  up  the  potatoes,  pull  them 
against  the  knives  and  cut  them  into  pieces  of  the  proper  size. 

On  Rubber. 

Butt  Roy,  who  designed  the  fence  fixing  wagon,  has  a  good 
scheme  for  putting  rubber  tires  on  old  wagon  wheels.  At  the 
right  is  an  old  wooden  wheel  cut  down  and  a  rim  which  is  to 
be  attached.  Burt  cuts  the  spokes  a  little  long,  then  heats  the 
rim  to  180  degrees  F.  and  shrinks  it  on.  Then  a  1^^  inch 
screw  is  put  through  the  rim  into  the  end  of  each  spoke.  The 
Screw  heads  are  smoothed  on  an  emery  wheel  and  the  rim  is 
bound  with  two  thicknesses  of  friction  tape  to  protect  the  tube.  * 

The  picture  below  shows  a  wagon  with  rubber  tires  installed 
this  way.  It  has  been  in  service  several  years  and  is  still 
giving  satisfaction. 


Fenec  Fixiug. 

When  Burt  Roy  of  Wellsburg,  Chemung  County,  New  York,  has  a  fence  re¬ 
pair  job  to  do  or  a  temporary  fence  to  string,  he  doesn’t  have  to  search  all 
over  the  farm  for  tools.  The  old  wagon  pictured  above  may  be  short  on  beauty, 
but  it’s  long  on  usefulness. 

Kept  in  the  wagon  are  posts  for  replacements,  axes,  mauls,  wire  stretchers, 
staple  pullers,  splicers  and  two  handy  aprons  full  of  staples.  At  the  back 
suspended  on  two  timbers  is  a  homemade  reel  used  either  for  stringing  wire 
or  reeling  in  temporary  fences  to  be  moved. 

Mr.  Roy  says  that  a  man  with  an  old  pair  of  rubber  boots  can  wind  wire  on 

the  reel  by  sitting  in  the  cart  anj 
treading  the  reel  with  his  feet. 


Team  or  Tractor. 

It  is  mighty  handy  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  to  be  able  to  use  farm  equip¬ 
ment  either  with  a  team  or  with  a 
tractor.  Below  is  a  handy  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  square  iron  loop  at  the  rear 
of  the  tractor  pole  holds  the  rear  end 
of  the  team  pole  which  has  another 
square  loop  to  fit  over  the  tractor 
hitch.  This  arrangement  is  solid  and 
secure  and  can  be  changed  over  in 
short  order.  Try  it! 


i 


Sharp  Tools. 

At  the  right  is  pictured  a  combina¬ 
tion  grindstone  and  emery  wheel  rigged 
up  by  William  Hoteling  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  small  elec¬ 
tric  motor  operates  both  grinders.  The 
emery  wheel  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  motor  armature  and  pulleys  and 
belts  are  used  to  turn  the  grindstone 
at  the  correct  speed. 

Easy  Traction. 

Oscar  Enedy  and  Son  of  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  have  worked  out  a  simple  way  to 
put  rubber  tires  on  the  front  wheels  of 
their  tractor,  as  shown  at  the  left. 
They  bought  old  truck  wheels  and  had 
the  spindles  on  the  tractor  cut  down  in 
a  lathe  to  fit  into  the  bearings  on  the 
wheel.  This  job  has  given  satisfactory 
service  for  over  five  years. 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  Jully  informed  patrons 


Green  Gold . 


Good  Grass  Pasture 
Cuts  Peed  Costs  in. , . 
GrowingHealthy  Pullets 


Chickens  are  good  workers — they  will 
harvest  a  lot  of  feed  if  you  grow  it  for 
them. 

If  you  have  some  good  grass  pasture, 
turn  the  growing  pullets  into  it  and  sup¬ 
plement  the  pasture  with  G.L.F.  Green 
Pasture  Growing  Mash.  Because  good 
grass  furnishes  high  quality  protein  and 
some  of  the  essential  vitamins,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  these  expensive  nutri¬ 
ents  in  the  feed.  That’s  why  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  Growing  Mash  is  several  dollars  a 
ton  cheaper  than  regular  G.L.F.  Starting 
&  Growing  Mash. 

An  ideal  poultry  pasture  contains  a 
mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes  that  fur¬ 
nishes  a  constant  supply  of  tender  new 
leaves. 


How  to  Do  It 

Here’s  how  to  make  a  good  poultry 
pasture. 

Prepare  the  land — an  acre  is  enough 
for  500  chickens.  Spread  lime,  if  needed 
for  clover,  and  apply  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  Harrow 
and  roll  the  land  until  you’ve  got  a  firm 
weed-free  seed  bed — the  best  you  can 
make. 

Sow  the  Cornell  Poultry  Range  Mix¬ 
ture*  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre. 
Remember,  grass  seeds  are  small  and 
must  not  be  covered  too  deep.  A  cyclone 
or  wheelbarrow  seeder  should  be  used. 

Cover  the  seed  lightly  and  roll,  or 
better  yet,  use  a  cultipacker. 

Mow  often  enough  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  maintain  a  leafy  growth  about 


4  inches  high.  This  is  important  if  you 
want  to  get  as  much  feed  as  possible  out 
of  the  pasture. 

Put  the  birds  on  this  pasture  as  soon  as 
there  is  sufficient  stand. 

Supplement  the,,  pasture  with  G.L.F. 
Green  Pasture  Growing  Mash,  scratch 
grain  and  grit. 

Keep  moving  feeders  and  fountains  to 
new  locations  in  the  pasture  to  encourage 
even  grazing. 

This  system  of  raising  pullets  saves 
money,  results  in  healthier  birds,  im¬ 
proves  the  land. 

Start  Culling  Now 

To  maintain  a  high  rate  of  production 
in  the  laying  flock,  now  is  the  time  to 
start  culling  the  non-layers.  Birds  that 


go  out  of  production  now,  generally  take  a 
long  time  to  molt,  and  are  not  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  when  they  start  again. 

It’s  a  good  plan  to  cull  part  of  the  flock 
each  week  and  keep  culling  for  the  next 
three  months.  Hens  culled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  stop  laying,  weigh 
from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  more 
than  they  will  if  you  let  them  go  through 
a  molt. 


*Cornell  Poultry  Range 

Mixture 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

12  pounds 

Perennial  Rye  (}rass 

6  pounds 

Ladino  White  Clover 

2  pounds 

Seed  per  Acre 

20  pounds 

Yeast  Rolls  Are 


Easy  To  Make 

'^HE  wives,  sisters  and  mothers  of  hun- 
dreds  of  G.L.F.  patrons  will  be  baking 
yeast  rolls  this  summer  to  enter  in  the 
American Agriculiurist-Gr?Lnge  Yeast  Roll 
Baking  Contest.  Lucile  Brewer,  G.L.F. 
Family  Foods  Specialist,  has  often  said, 
“All  roads  to  successful  baking  go  by  way 
of  good  dependable  recipes.”  Miss 
Brewer’s  favorite  yeast  roll  recipe  is 
printed  here. 

Standard  Yeast  Rolls 

5  cups  sifted  G.L.F.  Quality  Patent  Flour  (about) 
}/2  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 


2  cups  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 
1  yeast  cake 

3  egg  yolks 

K  cup  melted  butter  or  other  shortening 

1.  Place  warm  milk,  salt,  and  sugar  in 
mixing  bowl.  Add  crumbled  yeast  cake, 
egg  yolks,  and  2  cups  flour.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  shortening  and  beat  well. 
Add  remaining  flour  gradually,  using 
just  enough  to  make  a  dough  slightly 
softer  than  for  bread. 

2.  Turn  out  on  floured  board  and  knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic,  adding  flour  as 
necessary.  Place  dough  in  greased  bowl 
and  brush  with  melted  shortening.  Cover 
and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until  doubled 
in  bulk. 

3.  Knead,  shape  as  desired  and  place  in 
greased  pan.  Brush  with  melted  shorten¬ 
ing.  Cover  and  Igt  rise  in  warm  place 


until  doubled  in  size.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(400°  F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  Makes  4 
dozen  rolls. 

G.L.F.  Quality  Patent  Enriched  Flour 
may  be  used  in  place  of  regular  Quality 
Patent.  The  two  flours  perform  exactly 
alike. 

G.L.F.  Vitafed  Enriched  Flour  also 
makes  excellent  rolls  but,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  flour,  these  rolls  are 
creamy  in  color  and  have  a  distinctive 
flavor.  For  contest  purposes  the  creamy 
color  and  unusual  flavor  may  not  be  so 
acceptable  as  the  standard  color  and 
flavor  which  Quality  Patent  pr  Quality 
Patent  Enriched  will  give. 

Your  family,  however,  will  probably 
like  the  “eating”  qualities  of  rolls  made 
from  G.L.F.  Vitafed  Enriched  Flour. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exehange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  AuVurnl^^New^yorR. 
FOR  SALE;  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Piain^Tv. 


|7__  Colo-  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 

rur  odic.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 

J  K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk.  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0%  test.  At  farmers’  prices. _ 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  Lutie'"  pfiTs^  n  y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  In  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Home  of  TARBELL  FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  467961 
20,508.9  Lbs.  M.,  1,109.0  Lbs.  F.,  World  Champion  Jr. 
4  Yr.  Old. 

TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS  MARGO  613193 
10.848.8  Lbs.  M.,  596.1  Lbs.  F..  6th  in  Class  GGG 
(2  Yrs.  Old) 

Young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  these 
two  great  cows  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


ONE  GOOD  SIRE  can  make  a  herd. 
And  the  best  way  to  get  an  outstanding 
sire  is  to  raise  a  Meridale,  island-bred 
Jersey  calf.  Prices  for  calves  out  of  high- 
production  dams  start  at  $100.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  price  list.  MERIDALE 
FARMS,  Dept.  F,  MEREDITH,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 

20  Head  of  Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows. 

Accredited  T.B.  Approved  for  Bangs.  Well  bred,  good 
type  and  good  producers.  Priced  to  sell. 

H.  A.  Dennis,  Penn  View  Farm,  new^  yo'rk 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 
Aberdeen  Angus  —  Dancote  Comere  3, 

17  mo.  old,  1st  prize  bull  calf  1940  N.  Y.  State  Fair; 
his  dam  also  a  1st  prize  winner  at  State  Fair.  A  few 
other  bulls.  Certified  Lenroc  Seed  Oats  (awarded  first 
at  1941  Seed  Show,,  Seneca  Soy  Bean  seed. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  SALE  — 

8  Choice  Angus  Yearling  Heifers, 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Two  bulls,  12  months  old,  weight  900  lbs.  each.  Thick 
and  very  low-down.  Best  of  Breeding.  These  are  the 
kind  of  bulls  to  use  for  Baby  Beef. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  °'^and°^2of 


HERE  FORDS 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

POLLED  AND  HORNED. 

YEARLINGS  — PROVEN  SIRES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 
HEREFORDS 

9  nicely  grown  bred  heifers.  Good  size,  good  condition. 
I  registered  Hereford  bull,  just  little  over  2  yr.  old. 
Good  type,  color.  A  real  buy  for  someone. 

BYRON  RUMSEY,  NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 


RED  POLLED 


Excellent  cross  for  strict-  DUn  PHI  I  FD  RIII  I 
ly  dairy  breeds,  registered  *vi:.L7  rULLiC-U  DUL.L. 
17  mos.,  more  weight  and  vigor,  no  horns  on  offspring. 
Will  exchange  for  young  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cow, 
registered,  or  sell  for  cash. 

Red  Jacket  Stock  Farms,  ^®"^‘=^.f"d.''  i.'' 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Obey  that  impulse  and  have  a  look  at  the  breed 
of  cattle  that  pay  YOU  to  keep  THEM. 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Thickset,  Red,  lO-month  old  Bull  | 
by  a  son  of  the  International  Grand  1 
Champion,  Raveni  Masterpiece.  j 
PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE.  | 

INDIAN  SIGNAL  FARM,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Chemung  7Y11,  R.D.  2 


SEED 


HORSES 


At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY.  HEIGHT  15.3,  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE,  CONFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORD  SVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


Belgian  Stallions  —  “The  Good  Kind” 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  the  kind  that  will  please  the  critics. 
More  good  ones  than  can  be  seen  any  other  one 
in  America.  Prices  below  compel  tion.  Guaranteed  to 
be  breeders.  Will  take  in  exchange  stallions  or  any 
kind  of  livestock  at  Its  commercial  value.  Terms  to 
the  financially  responsible;  three  or  four  years  to  pay. 
If  your  community  needs  a  good  stallion  write  to 
Ohio’s  pioneer  In  the  business,  or  come  and  see  our 
wonderful  bargains. 

A.  W.  GREEN.  ORWELL.  OHIO,  Phone  4_L. 
40  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Route  o22. 


FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS,  2  to  4 
years,  $i00  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Pereheron 
Wirings,  one  Ally,  two  studs,  $125  each.  Registered 
2  year  oid  mare,  $200.  3  year  mare,  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred,  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex.- n.  y. 


SWINE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BERKSHIRES 

Hill  Top  Berkshires  win,  grow  and  pay  with  large 
litters.  Young  stock  ready  for  sale.  All  vaccinated. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH, 

R.D.  2,  TRUMANSBURG.  NEW  YORK. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES^. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C-  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  1sfabMsl,-ed''.-84l- 


FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  norses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

/-I  »  DT  U  phone  H-63.  WEST 

CAKL,  rl.  I  ,  LIBERTY.  OHIO. 


DOGS 


JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young  stock.  Stud 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  Further  in¬ 
formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  1 1 1  M2. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels,  ^br^n*d'on.  ^vt?' 


HONEY 


HONEY — Choice  Clover  for  your  table, 

5  POUND,  85c—  10  POUND.  $1.60 
DARK  FALL  HONEY,  5  LB.,  70c:  10  LB..  $1.40. 

F.  H.  COVENTRY,  ROME,  N.  Y. 

60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
»  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  |0  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewas 
Size  B.  Write  foi*  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

KATAHDIN,  from  tuber  unit  selected  stock,  tested  in 
Florida.  Most  popular  variety  for  market. 

Howard  L.  Cross,  F( /etteville,  N.  Y. 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED 

“LOTUS  CORNICULATUS.”  Native  Albany  County 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed.  Direct  from  the  growers.  All 
seed  tested,  broad  and  narrow  leaf  seed  available.  It 
grows  on  wet  and  acid  soils,  it  makes  excellent  hay, 
pasture  and  aftermath  grazing,  withstands  drought, 
provides  late  pasture.  Seeding  rates,  4-5  pounds  per 
acre.  When  established,  will  last  indefinitely. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Charles  Goodfellow,  Secretary, 

VOORHEESVILUE,  R.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


POULTRY 


Lake  View  Jersey  Farm 

Certified  Seneca  Soy  Beans.  Purified  seed,  96%  germi¬ 
nation,  $4.50  per  bu.  10  bu.  or  more,  $4.00.  Beckwith 
Strain  of  Early  Cornell  No.  1 1  corn.  A  true  90  day 
corn  for  grain  or  silage  of  quality.  Stalks  and  leaves 
still  green  when  grain  is  ripe.  The  result  of  25  years 
of  breeding  by  stalk  selection.  Registered  Certified 
seed,  97%  germination,  $5.50  per  bu.,  10  bu.  or  more,  $5. 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Son, 

LUDLOW VIUUE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%,  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son,  S.'f'd""  n"' 

29-3  CORN 

Comell  11,  Westbranch  Sweepstakes  Corn;  Seneca, 
Cayupa,  Manchii  Soybeans:  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Com;  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &.  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  SENECA  SOY  BEANS 

Best  for  Grain.  Germination  90%. 

LOREN  HEINZMAN,  geneva.%.V 
SOY  BEAN  SEED 

Seneca  and  Cayuga  varieties 
of  high  germination. 

E.  F.  Humphrey,  Ira,  N.  Y- 


POULTRY 


CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  “ 

Our  strain  is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  larpe  epps 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean  flock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

«f3.ni6S  £•  RiC6  Sc  Sons^  Trumansburp,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  v. 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks — Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Having  a  broken  leg  isn’t  so  bad 
since  Pop  brought  me  a  supply  of 
American  Agriculturists  to  re^,” 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


QUALiTY^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 
Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed- 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  anu  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males 

We  welcome  correspondence 

Tel.  51 F4, 
BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROGERS  FARMS, 


ARTMAN  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

LARGE,  HEALTHY,  HEAVY  LAYERS.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  — MALES  FROM  250  TO  300  EGGERS. 
FEBRUARY  PULLETS  ON  HAND- 

Artman  Poultry  Farm,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

'’woRTHwmLi  new  hampshires 

Bloodtested  ten  years,  no  reactors  found.  Official  rec¬ 
ords  back  of  the  males’  dams  of  250  to  302  eggs. 
Broilers  marketed  in  eight  weeks.  Buy  Stock  and 
hatching  eggs  direct. 

MRS.  HARRY  F.  LITTLE.  CAMILLUS,  NEW  YORK. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  'why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

PS  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  'LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  LEGHORNS  — 

Big,  hardy,  vigorous,  low  mortality,  great  layers  of  big 
white  eggs,  as  broilers  dress  yellow.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Also  Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FARMS,  'l,reh°fleid':'°pa^- 

Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258.  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Ch  atham  Center,  N.Y. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM  f/.". 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  K. ’m'u.f.d' 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST,  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUP^vrLLE,  n.  v. 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

I.ON’GEVITY  PLUS 
“BRED  TO  LAY  —  LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLEN  WOOD  FARMS,  .thYca,'  u.r 
LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HIGH  PEN  AUU  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  E.  Aiken,  R-l,  Monroe,  N.  H. 


TURKEYS 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

We  have  developed  a  full  breasted,  early  maturinS 
strain  for  our  retail  meat  trade.  Selected  breeding  he"’ 
and  toms.  Hatching  eggs  Feb.  to  July.  Write  for  priw- 

C' ^  c  IN]  -  Jl  # 


A.r.ierican  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1941 


DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 

COWS  which  you  plan  to  market  for 
meat*  within  a  short  time  should 
not  be  turned  out  to  grass.  They  are 
worth  around  50c  a  cwt.  more  to  the 
packer  out  of  the  barn,  off  dry  feed, 
because  the  meat  is  better  and  of  a 
better  color,  and  the  yield  of  meat 
per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  is 
greater  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cows 
will  usually  shrink  in  weight  when 
first  turned  out  on  grass.  Cow  prices 
have  not  met  the  downward  reaction 
that  beef  cattle  and  most  other  classes 
of  livestock  have  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  They  continue  in  r  od  demand 
and  are  still  bringing  very  satisfactory 
prices.  If  you  plan  to  keep  any  cows 
which  you  turn  out  on  grass,  for  over 
60  days,  then  you  have  an  entirely 
different  situation;  with  no  indication 
Bf  a  breaking  market,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  cannot  get  a  gain  in 
weight  and  flesh  if  you  will  leave  them 
on  this  good,  spring  grass  for  over 
this  longer  period. 

*  *  * 

HORSES  are  not  moving  as  they 
should,  and  are  really  too  cheap  con¬ 
sidering  what  they  can  do.  A  good¬ 
using,  youngish  farm  horse  can  be 
bought  around  $100;  well-broken  four 
or  five-year-olds,  around  $125;  really 
good  young  horses,  good  enough  for 
any  farm,  around  $150;  and  anything 
over  that  price  must  be  outstanding 
in  every  way.  These,  of  course,  are 
Buffalo  market  prices  and  are  subject 
to  handling  and  acclimation  charges 
when  sold  in  your  section.  Such 
charges  usually  run  from  $20  to  $30 
a  horse  and  should  not  be  over  this 
amount  under  any  conditions.  There 
are  some  good  eight  or  nine-year-old 
horses  being  sold  under  $100,  but  gen¬ 
erally  they  carry  some  unsoundness,  or 


some  fault.  Unbroken,  bad-acting  or 
balky  horses  are  being  very  sharply 
discriminated  against  this  year,  and  in 
most  cases  going  right  around  $50 
even  if  young  and  sound  otherwise. 
Almost  any  horse  selling  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity  under  $100 — and  certainly  any  sell¬ 
ing  under  $75 — is  not  cheap,  because 
the  service  is  not  in  them. 

^  ^  4: 

BEEF  CATTLE. — May  12th  is  the  day 
and  the  University  judging  pavilion 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  the  place  where 
the  Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus  sale  will 
be  held.  The  cattle  to  be  offered  for 
sale  are  chosen  by  a  selection  commit¬ 
tee,  which  assures  you  that  nothing 
will  be  sold  which  is  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  and  strictly  as  represented,  with 
no  so-called  “culls”  or  “throw-outs” 


allowed.  This  is  the  fifth  annual  sale 
and  it  has  become  a  meeting  place  for 
breeders  from  all  over  the  country. 
Over  $50,000  worth  of  cattle  have  pass¬ 
ed  through  this  sale  ring.  If  you  are 
interested  in  beef  cattle,  whether  you 
want  to  buy  any  or  not,  Ithaca  is  the 
place  to  be  on  May  12th. 

Jfs 

WOOL  is  in  a  rather  unusual  position. 
It  undoubtedly  will  work  higher,  but 
with  a  general  farm  price  of  40c  a  lb. 
anywhere  in  the  Northeast,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  “Should  it  be  held?”  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  be  allowed  to  get 
much  higher,  at  least  until  next  fall  or 
winter,  and  a  40c  a  lb.  article  is  a 
pretty  heavy  speculation  to  carry 
against  a  practical,  pegged.  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 


A  TICK  IN  TIME  ? 


B2/  JOHN  WILLMAN. 


NOTED  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

SELLING  AT  AUCTION  AT  OWNER’S  FARM 
BEMSEN,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y., 

Monday,  May  19,  1941 

90  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

RICH  IN  ORMSBY  BREEDING.  ONE  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE’S  BEST  HERDS.  OWNED  BY  A.  L. 
RICHARDS.  HERD  BANG  APPROVED,  CATTLE 
ELIGIBLE  TO  GO  ANYWHERE.  WONDERFUL 
FOUNDATION  ANIMALS  OF  ALL  AGES,  ALL 
STAGES  OF  LACTATION.  PROVEN  HERD  SIRE. 

Send  for  catalog  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MB^ilCO,  N.  Y. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND 

the  5th  AN  N  U  aL  EASTERN 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 

Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  May  12, 1941 


Show  Starts 


Sale  Starts 


9:30  a.  m.  12:30  p.  m, 

luncheon  Will  Be  Served 


r 
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Foundation  Cattle  from  the 
outstanding  Herds  of  the 
Northeast. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Free  Approved 

8  BULLS  46  FEMALES 


For  Catalogue  Address: 

Myron  Ml.  Fuerst  Prof.  John  I.  Mliller 
D:.r  tf.  .  Cornell  University 

P»ne  Plains,  N.  Y.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Did  you  ever  find  a  sheep  tick 
crawling  up  the  back  of  your  neck  ? 
If  you  have  then  you  can  realize  how 
dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  these  little 
pests  must  feel  to  a  sheep.  No  wonder 
the  suckling  lambs  fail  to  gain  proper¬ 
ly  and  look  so  unthrifty  when  they  are 
badly  infested  with  ticks.  A  great 
deal  of  feed  is  needed  to  furnish  the 
energy  expended  by  the  sheep  in  biting, 
scratching  and  rubbing.  Much  more 
efficient  production  would  result  if  the 
flock  were  tick-free. 

The  sheep  tick  is  reddish  or  grayish 
and  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long, 
but  sheep  lice  are  one-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  long  and  are  much 
more  difficult  to  see.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  lice  —  the  sucking  body  louse, 
the  foot  louse,  and  the  biting  louse. 
The  sucking  and  biting  lice  live  on 
various  parts  of  the  body  but  the  foot 
lice  live  on  the  legs  below  the  true 
wool.  It  is  my  opinion  that  lice  cause 
as  much  damage  to  the  wool  and  an¬ 
noy  the  sheep  as  much  if  not  more  than 
ticks.  I  believe  that  fewer  flocks  in 
this  state  are  infested  with  lice  than 
are  infested  with  ticks.  No  doubt 
many  infestations  of  lice  go  unnoticed 
because  lice  are  so  difficult  to  see.  If 
the  sheep  also  have  ticks  on  them  no 
doubt  most  persons  fail  to  notice  the 
lice. 

There  are  a  number  of  sheep  dips 
available  which  might  be  used  to 
eradicate  both  ticks  and  lice.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  flock  owner  follow  the 
directions  supplied  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Many  flocks  are  kept  free  or 
nearly  free  of  ticks  by  dipping  the 
sheep  once  'annually.  It  has  been 
recommended,  however,  for  heavy  in¬ 
festations  that  the  sheep  be  dipped 
twice  at  a  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  day  interval  to  eradicate  ticks. 
If  the  sheep  are  infested  with  lice  the 
sheep  should  be  dipped  twice,  with  14 
to  16  days  between  dippings.  If  I  own¬ 
ed  a  flock  that  was  infested  with  lice 
I  certainly  would  dip  at  least  twice  at 
the  recommended  interval.  One  who 
has  had  experience  with  lice  in  his 
flock  will  agree  that  they  are  a  serious 
pest.  Infestations  of  sheep  scab  also 
can  be  controlled  by  dipping  two  or 
more  times  in  warm  dips  at  intervals 
of  ten  to  fourteen  days.  It  is  possible 
to  dip  sheep  in  moderately  cold  weath¬ 
er  but  warm  weather  is  preferred. 

These  parasites  can  also  be  kept 
under  control  with  the  application  of 
certain  powders  that  are  available  on 
the  market.  These  are  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  the  control  of  ticks  if  the  sheep 
must  be  treated  during  the  winter 
months.  The  chances  of  reinfestation 
are  great  if  the  flock  is  immediately 
turned  back  in  the  old  quarters  in  the 
barn.  If  sheep  are  added  to  the  flock 
during  the  year  they  should  be  examin¬ 
ed  and  dipped  if  they  are  found  to 
need  it. 

The  sheep  are  easier  to  handle,  and 
less  dip  is  needed  if  the  dipping  is 
done  when  the  fleeces  are  short.  At 


least  ten  days  or  two  weeks  should 
elapse  after  shearing  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  cuts  to  heal.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  s'ome  cases  to  dip  the 
sheep  even  though  they  carry  a  consid¬ 
erable  growth  of  wool.  The  sheep  should 
not  be  hungry,  thirsty,  or  overheated 
when  they  are  dipped. 

Many  sheepmen  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York  state  make  use  of  co¬ 
operatively  owned  portable  dipping 
tanks.  The  county  agricultural  agents 
and  sheep  committees  in  Livingston, 
Seneca,  Yates,  Ontario  and  Orleans 
counties  have  built  such  portable  out¬ 
fits.  Many  thousands  of  sheep  have 
been  dipped  in  these  outfits  in  15  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state  during  the  past  three 
years. 

The  sheep  industry  of  this  state 
would  benefit  tremendously  if  every 
flock  owner  would  dip  his  sheep  every 
year.  If  this  were  done  it  would  take 
les^  feed  to  produce  the  same  weight 
of  lambs  and  /wool  and  in  addition  the 
lambs  would  be  fatter  and  the  wool 
more  attractive.  Fat  lambs  bring 
more  money  than  thin  lambs  and  clean 
wool  is  worth  more  than  soiled  or  dirty 
wool.  A  few  flock  owners  who  dipped 
their  flocks  in  1939,  but  who  did  not 
in  1940,  now  wish  that  tljey  had  dipped 
them  in  1940.  They  plan  to  dip  in 
1941.  They  have  learned  that  it  pays 
to  control  external  parasites.  You  all 
have  heard  the  old  adage  “A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.”  Sheepmen  can  say 
that  a  tick  killed  in  time  saves  feed 
and  makes  greater  profits  possible. 


(fa&^ 


May  10 

May  12 

May  12 
May  12 
May  13 
May  13 
May  IS 
May  IS 
May  17 

May  19 

May  19 

May  24 

May  30 

May  31 

May  31. 

June  2 

June  6 


Cattle  Sales 

Jersey  Sale  of  K.  Kalafus,  Berlin  Center, 
Ohio. 

Eastern  States  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  Auction.  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Combination  Sale.  Trenton,  N  J. 

Ohio  Quality  Guernsey  Sale,  Wooster.  Ohio. 
The  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale.  Doylestown  Pa 
3rd  Annual  Ayrshire  Sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Whitcomb  Farms  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Littleton,  Mass. 

3rd  Annual  Frederick  County  Guernsey 
Sale,  Frederick,  Md. 

A.  L.  Richards  Holstein  Dispersal,  Rem- 
sen,  N.  Y. 

Maryland  Ayrshire  Field  Day  and  Sale, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Jersey  Sale,  Mrs.  Sara  Strodtbeck,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Canadian  National  Ayrshire  Sale,  Oak¬ 
ville,  Ontario. 

1941  New  I  OI  K  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Sale. 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

1941  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein  Sale,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

National  Jersey  Sale.  Far  Hills.  N.  J, 
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9  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
GIVE  YOU 

V  Greater  Strength 

V  Longer  Life 

V  Greater  Capacity 


>£^111 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  A-5,  Red  Creek.  N.Y. 


_When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  Absorbine  often 
lets  you  keep  horses  working. 

Absorbine,  a  time- tested  rem¬ 
edy,  brings  fast  relief  to  the 
injury.  It  speeds  the  blood 
flow  to  the  swelling  to  help 
carry  off  the  congestion.  Often 
relieves  lameness  and  swell¬ 
ing  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  proven 
help  in  relieving  windgall,  collar  gall,  fresh  bog 
spavin  and  other  congestive  troubles.  It  won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  many  veteri- 

$2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value 
many  times!  At  all  druggists  or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


For  Most  4%  IV1  i  I  k 


Ayrsfiires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  u.iih  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  j 
85  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vt. 


RAISE  RYRSHIRES 


Joseph  F.  Moody,  Appleton,  Me. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  soreness. 
One  bottle  sufficient  for  50  young  or  35 
older  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and  Breeders’  Sup- 
ply  Catalog.  48  pages.  C.H.DANACO., 
100  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


W  O  O  L  MONTGOMERY  WOR. 

"  V  W  STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

6-7  wks.  old  $4.,50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  5.00  each. 
CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  (A  I  C 
Shipped  C.O.D. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Top  Quality 

P-I-G-S 


Coming  Events 


May 

May 

May 

May 


10 

10 


14 


14 

18 


May  _ 
Junei2-I3 


June  14 


Essex  County  Spring  Guernsey  Show  and 
Judging  School.  Topsfield.  Mass. 

Field  Day  and  Sheep  Shearing  Contest, 
R.  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
66th  Annual  Meeting  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Meeting  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
Grange  Sunday  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

Business  Management  Conference,  North¬ 
eastern  Egg  and  Poultry  Cooperatives, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  PIGS! 

stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each  York- 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 
6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5  each. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  r^um  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Eux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 


GOATS 

MILK  fiOAT.S*  freshen. 

miLlV  UUAIO.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vti 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Forty  Million  Broilers 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


An  amazing  thing  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  poultry  world.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  prove  to  be  revolutionary. 
Poultrykeepers  in  the  Delmarva  area 
have  largely  changed  over  from  the 
production  of  market  eggs  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  broilers.  They  seem  to  have 
struck  a  gold  mine,  and  now  all  their 
I  neighbors  have  joined  the  broiler  pro¬ 
cession,  and  every 
one  is  feverishly 
enlarging  his  op¬ 
erations.  To  an 
outsider  it  has  all 
the  earmarks  of 
uncontrolled  infla¬ 
tion.  I  came  away 
from  a  two  days 
visit  asking  my¬ 
self,  “how  soon  will 
the  bubble  burst?” 

Broiler  growing 
in  the  Delmarva 
area  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Only  the 
rapid  and  exten¬ 
sive  expansion  is 
recent  and  “news¬ 
worthy.”  In  1925, 
according  to  the 


STUDYING  EGG  MARKETS.— Erom  left  to  right  are .  Proffessor  G.  O.  Hall  of  the 

Poultry  Department,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  two  students, 
Miriam  van  Gelderen  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  Eli  Bodine,  Jr.,  of  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  a  warehouse  of  the  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  TEA 
COMPANY  in  New  York  City,  near  the  end  of  a  five  day  tour  of  the  perishable  food 
markets  in  the  metropolis. 

Students  on  the  tour  were;  Gene  Amorelli,  Brooklyn;  IVard  Baumann,  Rahway, 
N  J  •  Roger  Bennett,  Ithaca ;  Eli  Bodine,  Chemung;  A.  H.  Butler,  Union  Grove;  Sey¬ 
mour  Danis,  New  York;  James  Dudley,  Portville;  Fred  C.  Faber,  New  York;  Ray¬ 
mond  Ferrand,  Gardenville;  A.  Fitchett,  Poughkeepsie;  Charles  Foley,  Albany; 
Clarence  Freer,  Gilbertsville ;  M.  C.  Gaar,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Charles  Griner, 
North  Tonawanda;  Claude  I.  Hummel,  Elyria,  Ohio;  Robert  Hardenburg,  Ithaca; 
John  W.  Hewitt,  Ballston  Spa;  Joseph  Hilzer,  New  York;  Joseph  Hoffman,  Crary- 
ville;  Rodney  Ingalls,  Hartwick  Seminary;  Gilbert  Jaeger,  Mt.  Vernon;  Parnell  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Manlius;  John  M.  McMahon,  Fairport;  George  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.;  Jane  Peck,  Williamson;  Walter  T.  Scudder,  Erin;  Wilbur  T.  Smith,  Port 
Byron;  P.  Spiers,  Batavia;  Roger  Thesier,  Lowville;  Mirjam  Van  Gelderen,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland;  and  Lester  H.  Youmans,  New  Scotland. 


PAINT  value  of  keeping  build- 

*“**'■■  ing.s  painted  is  well  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  farmers.  A  four  page  folder, 
available  from  the  LEAD  INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  gives  information  about 
color  schemes  and  what  kind  of  paint  to 
use.  The  leaflet  is  called  “How  Lumber 
and  Paint  Always  Keep  Your  Home  in 
Style.” 

*  * 

poultryman  with  a 
ijlL'A.  rtLiliiiJ  healthy  flock  is  well  on 
his  way  toward  profits.  For  more  facts 
about  chicken  and  turkey  diseases,  send 
to  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES, 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Salsbury’s  booklet  cn  “First  Aid  to 
Poultry.” 

*  * 

J  AWN ^  Spring  is  the  time  to  im- 
Li/lff  prove  lawns.  A  booklet 

called  "Improving  Grass  and  Lawns, 
Parks,  Fairways  and  Athletic  Fields” 
has  just  been  published  by  the  NATION¬ 
AL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCIATION,  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.  C.  It  tells  about  fertility, 
lime  and  varieties  of  grasses. 

*  *  * 

CAI'P  It  has  been  found  that  heat 
lAnH  prostration  both  in  humans  and 
horses  is  partly  due  to  loss  of  salt  in 
perspiration.  You  will  And  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  importance  of  salt  for 
farm  animals  in  a  booklet  called  “White 
Gold  for  the  Farmers’  Profit,”  which 
you  can  get  from  the  INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  Scranton,  Pa. 

4:  sif  * 

DA/^Q  The  price  of  feed  bags  is  going 
up.  Take  care  of  them.  G.L.F. 
STORES  and  service  agencies  are  hand¬ 
ling  them  or  will  furnish  bags  so  they 

can  be  shipped  direct  to  CARL  BUR- 

WICK  &  COMPANY  either  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  or  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


SPARK  PLUGS 


L.  E,  Weaver 


“Bob’s  going  home  as  soon  as  he 
finishes  reading  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Pop.” 


The  wrong  spark 
plug  for  your  en¬ 
gine  and  fuel,  or  old  worn  out  spark 
plugs  lose  power  and  waste  gas.  The 
ELECTRIC  AUTOLITE  COMPANY  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  just  installed  a  new 
service  called  “Plug  Chek”  to  their 
dealers.  You  will  And  a  list  of  dealers 
on  pages  12  and  13  of  the  April  26  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

^  ^  'Jfi 

RPFAn  baked  bread  is  com- 

iug  back.  One  reason  is  that 
new  methods  are  faster.  Try  them.  Use 
the  coupon  on  page  21  of  the  April  26 
issue  to  get  a  full-sized  free  package 
of  MACA  YEAST. 

#  *  * 

NPW  baler  that  puts  up  hay  in 

llLt  If  slices  is  the  newest  offering  of 
the  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  Department 
D-6,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  No  longer  is 
it  necessary  to  tear  a  bale  of  hay  apart 
by  brute  strength  and  awkwardness.  Use 
the  coupon  on  page  3  of  the  April  12  issue 
to  get  full  information  about  this ..  new 
baler  as  well  as  other  hay  making  ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  by  the  Case  Com¬ 
pany. 


best  information  I  could  get,  the  new 
industry  for  this  section  was  born.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Irwin  Steel  grew  the 
first  broilers  in  Selbyville,  Delaware, 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  Maryland 
line. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  at  this 
point  that  the  name  “Delmarva”  now 
so  commonly  used  to  denote  the  pen¬ 
insula  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  is  derived  by  adding  the 
D-E-L  of  Delaware  to  the  M-A-R  of 
Maryland  and  the  V-A  of  Virginia.  The 
broiler  section  includes  the  southern¬ 
most  county  of  Delaware,  the  Mary¬ 
land  counties  to  the  west  and  south, 
and  two  Virginia  counties  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

I  have  heard  and  read  unfavorable 
comments  about  European  travellers 
who  visit  our  country  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  return  and  write  books  about  the 
funny  things  we  do  and  say.  They 
usually  miss  the  important  things  and 
overemphasize  the  unimportant  ones. 
So  it  may  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
draw  conclusions  from  a  stay  so  very 
brief,  and  limited  almost  entirely  to 
Sussex  County,  Delaware.  I  will  try 
to  relate  only  the  facts  as  they  were 
given  to  me,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

Leaving  New  York  City  I  drove  to 
Philadelphia,  then  through  Wilmington 
to  Newark  in  the  northern  end  of 
Delaware.  Here  I  stopped  at  the  State 
College  and  sought  out  the  office  of 
my  genial  and  hospitable  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  L.  Richardson,  extension 
poultryman  for  Delaware.  His  secre¬ 
tary  informed  me  that  Professor  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  down  in  the  broiler  section, 
so  on  I  went.  At  Georgetown  I  found 
the  •  Assistapt  County  Agent  of  Sussex 
County,  Mr.  Frank  Gordy,  and  he  lo¬ 
cated  Professor  Richardson. 

My  education  in  broiler-growing  as 
an  industry  within  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  began  at  once.  On  the  wall  of 
the  County  Agent’s  office  is  a  chart 
showing  the  sources  of  the  county’s 
agricultural  income.  Broilers  alone 
account  for  53  per  cent,  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  enterprise. 
Poultry,  aside  from  broilers,  is  next  in 
size,  adding  enough  that  poultry  plus 
broilers  furnish  more  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  agricultural  income.  Driv¬ 
ing  around  the  county  one  would  say 
that  apples  and  other  fruits  are  im¬ 
portant  crops,  also  vegetable  growing, 
but  on  the  chart  they  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  broilers.  'The  year 
around  production  of  cross-bred  chicks 


to  be  grown  into  broilers  is  the  chief 
industry  next  to  the  actual  growing  of 
broilers. 

That  first  afternoon  I  talked  with  a 
feed  dealer  as  we  stood  in  the  warm 
spring  sunshine  on  the  steps  of  the 
post  office  in  Georgetown.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  I  had  a  long  talk  with  another 
feed  man  as  we  lingered  at  the  dinner 
table  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Brick 
hotel.  Both  men  talked  readily.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  one  has  any  trade  secrets 
to  be  concealed  from  competitors  or 
strangers.  'They  talked  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  One  could  sense  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement. 

Rapid  Expansion 

I  was  told  of  50  carloads  of  coal 
stove  brooders  sold  In  the  area  since 
last  July.  Each  car  holds  250  stoves. 
Each  stove  broods  500  chicks  at  a  time. 
The  usual  age  at  which  broilers  are 
sold  is  14  weeks  and  that  means  three 
lots  per  year  for  each  stove.  Now  you 
could  figure  for  yourself  what  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  since  last  July,  except 
for  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
stoves  sold  and  I  couldn’t  find  out  how 
many.  “Ten  carloads  maybe,  or  per¬ 
haps  more,”  I  was  told. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Williams  of  Millsboro 
thinks  there  has  been  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  broiler  production  in  the  last 
nine  months.  Professor  Richardson 
doubted  if  it  has  been  so  much.  Sen¬ 
ator  Preston  Townsend,  himself  a 
large  scale  grower  of  both  turkeys  and 
broilers,  thought  that,  Mr.  Williams’ 
estimate  was  too  low.  At  any  rate  it 
certainly  won’t  be  too  high  very  long. 
As  I  rode  around  the  country,  with 
Professor  Richardson  in  the  capacity 
of  guide  and  chauffeur,  I  saw  dozens 
of  new  houses,  particularly  on  the  back 
roads.  These  are  not  mere  hundred 
foot  affairs.  Many  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length.  They  can  build 
them  that  way  because  the  country  is 
so  level.  Here  we  would  have  to  wind 
them  around  the  hills.  Probably  that 
is  one  reason  we  use  multi-story 
houses,  and  these  broiler  men  are  all 
for  single  story  houses.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Shed  roofs  mostly,  and  about  18 
feet  from  front  to  back,  built  as  a  rule 
of  unplaned  lumber.  Shingles  are  be¬ 
ing  put  on  the  newer  houses  because 
such  houses  are  not  quite  so  hot  in 
summer. 

Keeping  Overhead  Low 

Professor  Richardson  told  me  that 
neither  the  flat  “built-up”  roof  nor 
roofs  insulated  by  filling  shavings  be¬ 
tween  rafters  in  a  ceiled  house  have 
proven  satisfactory.  The  built-up  roof 
is  very  hot;  the  other  is  apt  to  leak 
and  you  can’t  find  the  holes.  Founda¬ 
tions  are  of  cinder  blocks  or  concrete, 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


“Why  don’t  they  CACKLE  wh^ 
they  lay  those  things!’’ 
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When  You  Build  a 
Brooder  Bouse 

Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions 
about  the  proper  size  and  construction  for 
brooder  hotises? — G.  H.,  N.  Y. 

A  good  rule  is  to  build  them  as  large 
as  possible  and  still  not  have  them  too 
heavy  to  move.  For  sanitary  reasons 
chicks  should  not  be  reared  on  the 
same  ground  year  after  year.  Here 
at  the  college  we  have  standardized  on 
a  house  10  x  12  feet.  Some  are  build¬ 
ing  them  12  x  12  or  perhaps  10  x  14 
where  land  is  level  and  a  heavy  tractor 
available. 

A  shed-roof  is  generally  used.  It  is 
easily  built  and  probably  is  cooler  on 
hot  days. 

I  would  recommend  a  double  floor. 
This  makes  the  house  more  substantial 
and  helps  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  from 
under  the  brooder. 

Our  plans  call  for  two  heavy  run¬ 
ners  under  the  house.  Some  omit 
these,  but  have  some  device  like  skids 
or  even  a  low  frame  on  wheels  to  be 
slipped  under  the  house  for  moving. 
Probably  building  the  house  on  run¬ 
ners  is  best  where  only  one  or  two  are 
built.— L.  E.  W. 


— A.A.— 

Gizzard  Erosion 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  chick 
disease  called  Gizzard  Erosion?  How  can 
you  tell  when  chicks  are  troubled  with 
this  disease  and  how  can  it  be  treated? 

— R.  B.,  N.  J. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  'un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  cause  of  gizzard 
erosion.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  certain  bile  salts,  but  this  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  a  very  important  factor. 
I  believe  that  a  California  Professor 
has  the  best  explanation.  He  says 
that  anything  which  retards  normal 
growth  of  the  chicks  or  tends  to  lower 
their  physical  resistance  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  eroded  gizzards.  That 
would  seem  to  imply  that  good  man¬ 
agement  of  the  young  chicks  is  an 
important  factor  in  avoiding  ill  effects 
from  this  cause. 

Last  fall  we  had  at  Cornell  a  three- 
day  conference  of  feed  dealers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  nutrition  experts  from 
various  experiment  stations.  At  this 
conference  the  subject  of  gizzard  ero¬ 
sion  was  given  considerable  attention. 
The  fact  was  brought  out  that  many 
chicks  are  hatched  with  gizzards  erod¬ 
ed,  which  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  diet  of  the  mother  hen  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  However, 
from  statements  made  at  this  confer- 
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SEE  HOW  EASY  AHD  ECONOMICAL  IT  IS 
TO  PLAN  AND  BUILD  THE  4-SQUARE  WAY! 


THE  4-SQHARE  FARM  B0ILDIR6  SERVICE 


216  designs  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment 
designed  by  agricultural  engineers— complete 
with  blue -prints  and  specifications.  There  is 
a  sixe  and  type  of.  building  to  suit  your  pN^; 
gram  and  preference  at  a  big  dollar  savlrfg.j 
Examine  It  at  your  4<Square  Lumber  Deafer. 


BUILDING  PROGRAM 


Whether  you’re  going  to  build  new  buildings  or 
remodel  the  ones  you  have,  you  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 
It  includes  216  designs  for  all  types  of  farm 
structures.  It  is  ready  for  your  use  at  the  office 
of  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  You’ll  get  a 
lot  of  new  ideas  on  buildings  —  how  to  increase 
profits  by  providing  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  housing  for  livestock,  crops  and  machinery. 

Economy  is  the  foundation  of  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service.  Agricultural  engineers 
designed  strong,  good  looking  buildings  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  low  cost  erection  by  specifying  the 
use  of  standard,  ready- to-use  materials. 


Improved,  ready- to-use  4-Square  Lumber  fits 
these  plans  accurately.  4-Square  Lumber  is 
economical  to  use  because  its  exact  lengths  and 
sizes  eliminate  needless  sawing,  fitting  and  ma¬ 
terial  waste.  Its  squared  ends  and  edges  make 
for  tight  joints  and  full  bearing.  4-Square 
Lumber  promotes  better  workmanship  even  in 
the  hands  of  unskilled  labor. 

See  your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  Look  over 
his  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  improved,  ready-to-use  4-Square 
Lumber  which  he  has  in  stock.  And  to  help 
you  in  planning  your  building  program,  write 
for  the  free  book  illustrated  below. 

GREATER  FARM  PROFITS 
FROM 

BETTER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

describes  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service, 
shows  the  value  of  sound 
engineering  design  and 
how  to  get  buildings  that 
pay  for  themselves.  Write 
for  copy.  It's  free. 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

4-Square  Lumber  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
building  material  for  all  farm  construction.  Available 
in  many  species  and  grades  for  every  building  need; 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  4-Square  Lumber  lowers  costs, 
reduces  waste,  promotes  better  construction. 
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Please  send  free  book  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better 
Farm  Buildings”. 
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ence  it  would  appear  that  poultrymen 
need  but  be  little  concerned  about  this 
condition  because  no  one  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  gizzard  erosion  kills  the 
chicks  or  even  retards  their  normal 
growth  and  development  in  most  cases. 
Since  learning  this  fact  I  have  been 
inclined  to  disregard  references  to  giz¬ 
zard  erosion  and  I  feel  that  most 
poultrymen  can  do  the  same.— L.E7.  W. 

— A.A.— 

Rose  Chafers 

1  have  been  told  that  the  rose  chafer 
is  poisonous  to  chickens.  Is  this  true? 

Yes,  chickens,  especially  under  ten 
Weeks  of  age,  may  die  if  they  eat 
large  numbers  of  the  rose  chafer.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  only  way  to  prevent  this 
loss  is  to  keep  the  chicks  away  from 
the  insects.  Rose  chafers  often  get 
numerous  on  grapevines,  rose  bushes, 
peonies,  berries,  corn,  beans,  holly¬ 
hocks,  or  even  small  grains  or  grasses. 
If  the  range  is  mowed  early  in  June 
and  the  chicks  kept  on  this  range,  they 
are  not  likely  to  pick  up  enough  of 
these  insects  to  do  any  damage.  Rose 
chafers  can  be  controlled  on  rose 
hushes  or  other  plants  by  spraying 
^th  lead  arsenate  or  a  pyrethrum  ex¬ 
tract  spray. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Th 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalos 
Lash  or  C. O.D.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  t'oeker 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  L 

^g.  S.  C.  W.  Legs - $7.00  $13.00  $1.51 

Hatred  &  White  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.0< 

U.  1.  Reds  &  VVyandottes-.  7.00  9.50  7.0( 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup. )- 1 0.00  13.00  7.01 

H,  &  W.  MINORCAS _  7.00  13.00  3.5( 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.0( 

RED-ROCK  or  . 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.5( 

HEAVY  MIXED  -  6.00  9.00  6.0< 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00-1 

AH  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Stained  Antis 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  posta 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistervllla,  f 


ft.  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


1  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pull’s  Ckls. 

“ - 100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds..  7.00  10.00  7.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  _ _ 8.00  11.00  7.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.00  12.00  7  OO 

Black  Minorcas  - 7.0O  14.00  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  ...: -  6.00  9.00  6.00 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  31 
years  breeding  experience. 


F.  B. 


CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville, 


Pa. 


CHirK.S _  Hatnnshires,  Barred  Rocks.  Whi 

.  I^Shorns,  $5.75-100.  C.O.D.  shipmeni 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  BELLEFONTE.  P 


you’re 
moving 

yoi  will  want  the  address  on 
your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal 
card  or  by  letter  write  us  your 
Id  and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I  Sa/es 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A,  have  a 
speciai  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A. A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥. 


NO  “FISH  STORIES” 
HERE 

Advertisers  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  know  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  tell  “fish  stories” 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Only 
advertisements  of  dependable  manu¬ 
facturers  are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation.  The  advertising-  policy  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
safeguards  your  dollars.  Ads.  ap¬ 
pearing  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  are  guaranteed.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  guarantee,  you 
must  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  AM¬ 
ERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  when 
writing  advertisers. 
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Be  sure  to  start  your 
chicks  right.  Keep  drink¬ 
ing  water  containers 
clean — ^keep  the  brooder- 
house  sanitary  —  and  see 
that  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen- 
O-Sal  tablets  are  put  in 
the  drinking  water.  Dr.  Salsbury  s  PHEN- 
O-SAL  ...  (1)  Checks  germ  growth  m 
drinking  water.  (2)  Medicates  digestive 
system.  .  ,  ,  . 

Phen-O-Sal  tablets  _  don’t  lose  their 
strength  by  contact  with  feed  and  litter 
that  get  in  the  drinking  water,  nor  do  they 
oxidize  inside  the  chick. 

Cost  is  low— 125  tablets  ($1.00)  will 
medicate  62  gallons  of  water  for  baby 
chicks.  For  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen- 
O-Sal  tablets,  see  your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer 
who  may  be  a  hatcheryman,  druggist,  feed, 
or  produce  dealer. 

FEED  DR.  SALSBURY’S  AVl-TAB  fo 
Your  Baby  Chicks,  It's  An  Effective 
Flock  Conditioner. 

Dr.  Saisbury's  Laboratories 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


•Yo  ur  local  Dr.  Salsbury  Dealer 
\bas  at  hit  command  the  diagno- 
'tit  and  research  facilities  of  Dr. 
Saisbury's  Nation-Wide  Poultry 
Health  Service. 


TABLETS 


DOUBLE-DUTY  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT,  OFF, 

Vitamin  A  and  D  OILS 

Help  chicks  make  maximum  gains  from 
every  pound  of  feed — by  feeding  ample 
quantities  of  Vitamins  A  and  D.  A  wise 
choice  for  supplying  these  vitamins  ad¬ 
equately  is  a  “Nopco”*  Vitamin  A  and  D 
Oil.  These  oils  are: 

•  Dependable — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 

•  Economical — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 

•  Available — most  of  the  better  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
small,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils. 

Insist  upon  “Nopco"  vitamin-bearing  oils 
in  all  your  mashes. 

*Trademarks  of; 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3015  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.J. 


Feeders’ Choice — 

“nopco  XX”*  alw^s  , 

s. 

SUPPCICS  400  *‘0**  AND  3000  */A**  UNITS  PER  GRAD 


TURKEYS 


— Photo  courtesy  Morris  Poultry  Farm. 
Broiler  houses  in  the  level  stretches  ot  southern  Delaware.  Each  chimney  rep¬ 
resents  500  chick  capacity. 


Forty  Million  Broilers 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


and  usually  the  local  sandy  soil  serves 
as  the  only  floor.  Most  of  the  lumber 
is  sawed  from  the  native  loblolly  pine 
by  portable  sawmills.  Coarse  saw¬ 
dust  is  the  popular  litter  material  in 
the  broiler  pens.  All  of  this  makes 
for  low  investment  costs.  If  the  bubble 
does  burst,  and  these  new  houses  have 
to  stand  idle,  the  loss  won’t  be  the 
same  as  though  these  %/ere  multi-deck 
insulated  houses. 

One  fact  is  startlingly  clear.  Bat¬ 
teries  are  not  used  here  for  large  scale 
broiler  production.  One  reason,  they 
tell  me,  is  that  the  cost  of  building  a 
house  is  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
battery  to  hold  the  same  number  of 
birds,  and  there  would  still  have  to  be 
a  house  for  the  battery.  Another  rea¬ 
son  is  the  belief  that  battery  broilers 
cannot  be  grown  to  weights  of  4  pounds 
or  more,  as  many  of  these  are,  and  be 


success  is  that  chick  losses  be  kept 
low.  Average  mortality  in  the  1939 
study  was  10  per  cent.  The  farms  with 
highest  returns  took  a  6.71  per  cent 
loss;  the  “lowest-return”  farms  lost 
13.7%. 

Local  production  of  hatching  eggs 
has  become  an  extensive  and  profitable 
industry.  Apparently  local  chicks  are 
equal  to  those  from  New  England,  but 
many  people  will  not  believe  it. 

Where  Do  They  Go  ? 

The  marketing  of  the  birds  was  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  had  known  that  most 
of  the  broilers  were  sold  alive  to  buy¬ 
ers  at  the  farms.  I  knew  too  that 
these  men  trucked  the  birds  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  New  York,  and  other  eastern 
cities.  '  When  I  learned  that  there  are 
at  least  a  half-dozen  large  dressing 
plants  in  the  region  I  supposed,  of 


equal  to  floor  grown  birds  in  quality  course,  they  were  packing  for  stor- 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  BloodtestecI  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  High  Liv¬ 
ability.  Quick  maturing.  Write  for  Price  list. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVI LLE,  PENNA. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults —  *  breeds,  low 


SEIDELTON  FARMS. 


prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville.  Pa. 


Big  full  Breasted  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  20c. 
Poults  40c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  WOODSTOCK,  N,  K. 

Manuel  Ponte,  Box  148,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  (Mammoth  Pekins),  $14  hundred.  RUN¬ 
NERS,  $13.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  N.  Collins.  N.  Y. 


and  appearance. 

Five  years  ago  extensive  surveys 
were  made  of  the  broiler  industry  in 
the  Delmarva  peninsula.  These  sur¬ 
veys  revealed  an  average  profit  of  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  broiler;  also 
that  nearly  half  of  the  growers  were 
making  no  profit. 

Conditions  have  changed.  A  study 
made  by  Delaware  workers  in  1939 
indicates  an  average  net  profit  per 
pound  of  broiler  sold  of  1.7  cents. 
Since  the  average  weight  at  which 
broilers  were  sold  was  2.94  pounds,  the 
profit  per  broiler  was  5  cents.  That 
was  two  years  ago  when  the  average 
selling  price  was  .16.2  cents  per  pound. 
Since  last  December  broilers  have  been 
selling  at  17  to  22  cents.  Costs  of 
rearing  have  not  gone  up  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  Obviously  even  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers  have  made  good  money.  I  was 
told  that  returns  from  150  to  200  dol¬ 
lars  per  thousand  chicks  have  ,been 
common.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  new 
houses  are  going  up  like  mushrooms? 

Go  Slow! 

Of  course  this  prosperity  will  stimu¬ 
late  other  sections  to  comnete.  I  BE¬ 
LIEVE  POULTRYMEN  IN  LESS- 
FAVORED  SECTIONS  SHOULD  PRO- 


age  in  times  of  surplus  when  the  birds 
were  low  in  price.  This  is  not  the 
case.  I  visited  a  dressing  plant  where 
twelve  hundred  are  dressed  per  hour. 
All  are  packed  in  ice  in  barrels  and 
shipped  to  cities  from  New  York  to 
Miami  for  immediate  consumption. 
These  are  milk-fed  before  killing. 

.  Buyers  for  the  dressing  plants  line 
up  with  the  others  at  farm  auctions 
to  bid  on  lots  that  are  ready  to  go. 
Growers  like  to  sell  at  three  pounds. 
They  will  hold  for  better  prices  if  the 
market  is  lov/,  hut  they  seldom  hold 
broilers  beyond  14  weeks.  Losses  and 
feed  costs  mount  rapidly  past  that 
point. 

Feeding  and  Management 

I  asked  three  different  growers  how 
they  fed  their  broilers.  They  follow¬ 
ed  almost  exactly  the  same  plan.  Fine 
cracked  corn  with  or  without  starting 
mash  for  the  first  few  feeds.  Mostly 
mash  after  that.  At  two  weeks  whole 
clipped  oats  are  started,  25  per  cent 
as  much  oats  as  mash.  Two  weeks 
before  the  broilers  are  to  be  market¬ 
ed  oats  are  omitted  and  corn  given — 
all  they  will  eat.  That  puts  on  the 
deep  yellow  color  that  is  a  prime  re¬ 
quirement.  Grit  in  ample  supply  is 


„  _  given  all  the  way  through.  There  is 

CEED  VERY  CAUTIOUSL Y,^^IF  ^T  remarkably  little  feather  picking  and 

cannibalism. 


ALL.  The  mild  climate  of  the  Del¬ 
marva  region  permits  the  use  of  in¬ 
expensive  houses,  and  allows  chicks 
outside  throughout  the  year;  also  keeps 
fuel  costs  low.  Land,  labor  and  feed 
are  cheap.  Markets  are  close  by  and 
marketing  practices  standardized. 
Moreover,  because  of  long  experience 
these  growers  can  take  advantage  of 
economies,  and  keep  costs  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Major  savings  are  achieved 
through  the  purchase  of  chicks  and 


Corn  is  grown  and  fed  at  home  on 
a  large  scale,  but  practically  all  Thash 
is  purchased.  Twenty-six  brands  of 
feed  are  sold  in  the  territory,  I  was 
told.  The  chicks  are  usually  crowded 
in  about  twice  as  many  to  a  stove  as 
would  be  safe  if  they  were  to  be  grown 
for  layers.  However,  the  studies  show 
that  even  here  there  is  a  “point  of 
diminishing  returns.”  Smaller  flocks 
show  lower  mortality,  less  feed  per 


feed  in  large  quantities.  The  Morris  Qf  gain,  better  average  selling 

hatchery,  which  I  visited  at  Bishop-  indicating  better  finish, 

ville,  Maryland,  is  said  to  be  the  larg-  ^  t.  -f 

est  in  the  world.  They  set  400,000  prediction  is  that  if  the  prices  of 

eggs  per  week  and  prodnee  15  million  and  other  meats  continue  at  their 

cMcks  per  year.  The  eggs  all  come  ' 

from  New  England.  These  producers  produced  last  year  m  the  Del 


demand  chicks  that  are  free  of  Pul- 
lorum.  Also  they  have  no  patience 
with  “cheap”  chicks.  One  study  has 
shown  that  those  who  paid  most  for 
chicks  made  the  most  money  per  broil¬ 
er.  One  of  the  main  requirements  for 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


Foundation  stock  that  will 

IIVE  •  THRIVE  •  GROW 

Kerr  Chicks  come  irom  a  great  laying  an- 
cestry,  bred  for  laying  for  33  years.  Proved 
by  winnings  at  leading  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
tests.  All  contest  birds  raised  on  Kerr's 
own  breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled,  banded  and  blood-tested  by 
tbe  tube  agglutination  method.  Sex-sepa¬ 
rated  chicks.  Start  right  by  vimting  us  now 
for  free  literature  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries 

71  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you — call  today 
NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK;  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  U  '••  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA;  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewiswwn, 
MASS.:  West  Springfield:  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE;  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


REDUCED  PRICES 

^  WENE  (HICKS 

^  ^  PULLETS 


I  ELMER  H.  WERE 


Sold  on  CREDIT 
If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro¬ 
ducer.  All  popular  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N. 


NEW  JERSEY 

.  b.  APPROVED 

6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 

on  many  popular  kinds. 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 


WHITB/aDCK 

I  ,:s..  UO. 


MAY 

.  CHICKS 

I  EC^CS  FOR 


B 

I 


»  100 

^  a  ^ 
.^O  GfOO 


HATCHING.... 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  0\m  Breeders.  10n<7i) 
State  Tested  (BWD  tree).  Tube  Agglut.  ”101^ 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send 
for  FREE  circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 

TOLHAM 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  T^t- 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 


livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Dnsexed  Pits. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns - $6.50  $12.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks -  7.00  9.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  B.I.  REDS  7.50  10^0 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  CmciB. 
Uiss  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.).  Box  A.  McAiistervilie. 


100 

Ckls. 

$2.04 

7.04 

6.04 


marva  region  will  increase  to  fifty,  or 
even  sixty  millions  soon. 

But  again  I  say  to  poultrymen  in 
other  sections,  “Don’t  plunge  into  broil¬ 
er  raising.  It’s  no  ‘get  rich  quick’ 
proposition!” 


llatohes  Tuesday  &  Tliur.sdays  Non  Sex  Pit  s 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  Vl  50 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns - $6.50  $13.00  $1^ 

B&W.Rox.  ILL  Reds.  Rox-RedCr.  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Snerial  Bred  N  II  Rcds _  9-00  13.00  6.50 

if  Mix  $6.-100:  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeds 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free 
with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant. 

McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner.  Box  20,  McAiistervilie,  r*- 


Bnummiiiii's  CHiQis 


Ckls 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed 
95%  True  to  Sex  jOO 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns - - $6.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds - 7.00 

Buff  Orps.  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds - 7.50 

jersey  White  Giants - 9.00 

Lanionas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed)..  10.00  ■ 

Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100;  Heavy  Cockerels...-$6.-IH"' 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live 
j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  A.  Beaver  Springs,  r* 


Pits. 

100  lU" 
$13.00  $I-5J 
*  9.00  7-?J 
10.50  6.50 
12.00  9.00 
20.00  4.00 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leg..  New  Hampshires^ 

-  Red-Rocks  8c:  Corni-Reds  and  W' 

Com! -Rocks,  12c;  Sexed  Leg  Pullets  13c  puaf;  S 
All  State  Blood  Tested  and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circui 
FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER.  Box  A.  McAiistervilie.  PL 


tom  BARRON  WHITE  LEGH0^| 
CHII/Rs  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOWEST  PRlCJ* 
TOM  BARRON  LEG.  FARMS.  Box  A.  RICH  FIELD- r"* 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  "I  saw  your  advertisement  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


REDBI RD 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 
EGG  PROFITS  Within  6  MONTHS 


That  is  what  you  can  safely  count  on  from 
Eedbird  Farm  Chicks.  For  customers  report  Pul¬ 
lets  in  50%  production  of  2i-oz.  egqs  at  6  months, 
also  Broilers  weighing  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.  May 
Chicks  of  our  productive  strains  can  make  vou 
some  line  profits  before  Christmas. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEE  First  Four  Weeks 
On  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred 
Broilers)  —  RED-ROCK  (Sex-Linked) 
SEXING  SERVICE  on  All  Breeds  —  95%  Accuracy 
Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Reduced  1941  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  wrent*ham,"mass. 


wwr^ 

limm 

(mMlm 

M  leghorns-Rcds-Rocks-M^andottcs 

L*-*  New  Ham pshires-HallcrossCGwsLml)  Chicks 

i  WELL  BRED/^-WELL  BREEDERS”  ) 

I 

We  have  the  facts— 

and  W8  have  the  evidence  why  HALL’S 
CHICKS  should  make  more  money  for  you. 
There  isn’t  room  here  to  tell  the  story 
but  you’ll  find  it  set  forth  clearly  in  our 

24  page  catalog.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

mi  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  59,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


nstomers  receive  tops  in  llvahllitv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oualitie.s 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann— N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 
B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 


BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner.  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  N.  Hampshires, 
B.  &  W.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


H.  A.  Ash,  49  Wildwood  Ave.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


and  Sexed  Pullets 

Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 

Rocks,  Reds,  Crossbreds.  Hatched  from  Puiion 

clean  Breeders. 


Guarantee  protects  you.  Early  Order 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  IIBERTY. 


Discount. 


N. 


from  high  record  trapneste 
bloodtested  stock;  imported  ai 
bred  this  strain  tor  26  years.  Se 
ed  or  Unsexeo  chicks.  Froecirculj 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
RL  3,  Cortland,  N. 


holly  word'd  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

f  chicks  AT  LOW  PRICES— Write 

nL  Catalog  describing  our  Bloodtested 

nreeaers.  Heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs. 

low  as  $6.50-100;  Pullets  $13.-100; 
r  u  ^  Pullets  $25.-100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  37,  Richfield.  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHIC^ 

White  p/trc  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Lai 

tno  A  disease  and  cannibalism,  (jircu 

‘ree.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  PITTSTOWN,  N. 

^  yog  MW  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIS i 


A  Better  Way  to  Sell  Eggs 

Poultrymen  of  Genesee  County,  New 
York,  have  taken  steps  to  get  better 
returns  for  eggs.  First,  Assistant 
County  Agent  Dalrymple  and  Professor 
H.  E.  Botsford  visited  many  poultry- 
men  to  get  the  facts.  The  County 
Poultry  Committee  held  several  meet¬ 
ings  and  a  cooperative  set  up  a  pur¬ 
chasing  unit  at  Batavia.  The  eggs  are 
picked  up  twice  a  week.  Some  of  the 
eggs  are  repacked  and  labelled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  quality.  Eggs  are 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  four  grades. 

About  130  poultrymen  in  the  county 
are  selling  their  eggs  this  way  and 
many  report  gains  of  from  i/^  cent  to 
3  or  4  cents  a  dozen.  During  the  past 
thirteen  months  19,000  cases  of  eggs 
have  been  sold  with  a  value  of  over 
$100,000. 

—  A.  A. — 

Guineas  for  Pin  Money 

We  have,  taken  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  a  long  time  and  always 
look  forward  for  it  to  come.  I  raise  a 
few  guineas  every  year  for  my  pin 
money.  Last  year  I  raised  about 
twenty-five  from  three  guinea  hens. 
Guineas  are  very  tender  and  are  not 
easy  to  raise  but  I  do  like  to  see  a  flock 
of  them  in  the  Fall. 

I  begin  to  set  my  eggs  as  soon  as 
the  guineas  begin  to  lay,  along  in  May, 
I  set  the  eggs  under  chicken  hens  and 
it  takes  four  weeks  for  them  to  hatch. 
After  they  are  hatched,  I  keep  them 
in  a  coop,  off  the  ground  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  then  I  let  them  out  in  a 
tight  yard,  as  they  wander  away  from 
the  hen  if  they  are  let  go  when  young. 

Little  guineas  should  not  get  wet 
from  rain  or  run  through  wet  grass  or 
they  soon  drown.  I  start  my  guineas 
on  mash.  Last  year  I  fed  them  wheat 
when  they  were  big  enough  to  eat  it 
I  have  to  watch  them  for  lice  in  hot 
weather.  I  dust  the  hen .  with  louse 
powder  and  sometimes  I  grease  her  un¬ 
der  the  wings  and  through  her  feath¬ 
ers  with  lard.  I  keep  the  little  guineas 
in  a  tight  yard  until  they  fly  over  the 
top  of  the  wire.  We  keep  them  until 
about  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
then  we  sell  them  to  friends  to  eat.  I 
am  going  to  try  and  raise  a  few  again 
this  year,  as  it  makes  me  a  little  pin 
money. — Mrs.  Frank,  Gruver,  N.  J. 

—  A.  A.— 

Guns  for  Britain 

A  letter  just  received  from.  M.  Slade 
Kendrick  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  reads  as  follows: 

“I  received  a  telegram  yesterday 
from  C.  Suydam  Cutting,  Chairman, 
American  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  British  Homes,  saying: 

WORD  TODAY  FROM  ENGLAND  EMPHASIZES 
URGENT  NEED'  ADDITIONAL  SHIPMENTS  FIRE¬ 
ARMS,  BINOCULARS.  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  SHORT¬ 
AGE  STILL  DESPERATE.  HOPE  YOU  CAN  HELP 
US  MEET  THIS  IM.MEDIATE  NEED. 

“Any  rifle,  shotgun,  or  revolver  in 
good  operating  condition  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  although  the  weapon  should 
be  able  to  use  the  modem  ammunition. 
Binoculars  are  used  by  watchers  on 
factory  roof  tops  who  keep  a  lookout 
for  raiding  airplanes. 

“Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  British  Homes,  10  Warren  Street, 
New  York,  but  anyone  who  lives  near 
Ithaca  may  bring  his  contribution  to 
TisdePs  Repair  Shop  at  220  N.  Aurora 
Street.  Tisdel’s  will  express  it  to  New 
York.” 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4,000  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
.  ^  “I®  '■'OM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 

breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  vears  old.  Visitors  always  welcome 
write  for  photos  ol  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13;  Cockerels  $2  00 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  A. 


RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


STRICKLER’S  sturdy  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

W  Big  Hatches  March  24-31;  April  7-14-21-28. 


Official  Penna.  State  Pullorum  Tested.  Prompt  Shipment. 


Quality, 
Per  — 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS- _ _  $8.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..  4.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS  _  4.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS  4.50 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNA. 


100 

$15.00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 


500 

$72.00 

36.00 

36.00 

42.00 


1000 

$140.00 

70.00 

70.00 

80.00 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID!  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 
ORDER  FROM  AD.  ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ _ 

NEW  HA.MPSHIRE  REDS  _ 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS  - 

R.  I.  REDS  AND  WHITE  WYANTIOTTES  - 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  - - 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ — — 

Extra  Quality  Chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY,  Inc., 


in -Sexed 

100  Pullets 

100  Ckls. 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 

7.50 

S.50 

Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  Folder. 

Dept.  A,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


JlliliULSHFARMrCHKKJiA 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
C.O.D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

7.50  13.50  4.00 

7.50  9.50  7.00 

7.50  9.50  7.00 

7.50  10.50  7.00 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 
Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks - 

W.  Wyand..  R.l.  Reds,  Red-Rocks 
New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  Cross 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns - 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires 


10.00 

11.00 


Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct. 


17.00 
14.00 
Our  20th 


4.00 

7.50 

year. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevortoh.  Pa. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

10(1%  live  del.  Postpaid.  lOO  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  1.  &  N.  H.  Reds  6.50  8.50  5.00 

H.  Mixed  $5.50 ;  Leg.  Mixed  $5-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  White  Leghorns _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Rulf  and  Brown  Leghorns -  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Rox -  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand..  Red-Rox _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N  H.  &  R.  I  Reds.  Buff  Orp .  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 
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100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

English  Sexed  Leghorn  100 

Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $12.00 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns-.  6.00 

Special  Mating  Leghorn  Pullets _ 13.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds _  7.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Free  Clr.  Hanson  or 
500  1000 

$60.00  $120. 
30.00  60. 

65.00  130. 

35.00  70. 

Ckls.  $1.80. 


HURRY  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  20th  CENTURY 
CHICKS.  18  BREEDS.  LOWEST  SUMMER  PRICES 
NOW  IN  EFFECT.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R.  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


pgjLSTONCV  RUN 


Entriish  LijjihMt:. 


s 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 

Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  inn 

$13.00 
10.00 
13.00 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  per  inn 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ $6.50 

B.  &  W.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  7.00 

Special  N.  H.  REDS .  9.00 

H.  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY.  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A.  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


per  inn 
$1.50 
6.50 
8.00 


WoniJerful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rho(Jes’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  raising 
baby  chicks.  Read  her  experience  in 
her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different  rem¬ 
edies  and  was  about  discouraged  with 
the  chicken  business.  Finally  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Company,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  50c  box  of  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  They’re  just  the  only  thing  to  keep 
the  chicks  free  from  disease.  I  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
— Mrs.  Ethel  Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


yalle/il  CAa/kX 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sex  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  lOO  '  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _  9.00  13.00  6.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  _  7.00  10.00  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 6.00  _  _ 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Han.  or  Eng.  Large  Type 

100 

500 

1000 

Sex.  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  Guar.) _ 

..$12.00 

$60.00 

$120. 

Large  'Tvpe  Wh.  or  Br.  Ijeghorns. 

.-  6.00 

30.00 

60. 

B.  &  W.  Rox.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  .. 

..  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

Wh.  Wyand.  or  Buff  Orps.--  -  — 

.-  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

Leghorn  Cockerels  _ 

-  2.00 

9.00 

18. 

Assorted  or  H.  Mixed  _ _ 

6.00 

30.00 

60. 

From  Free  Range  Flocks. 

Circular 

FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water 
from  the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the 
shell.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  who  depend  on  Walko 
Tablets  year  after  year  in  raising  their 
little  chicks.  You  buy  Walko  Tablets 
entirely  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you 
j  don’t  find  them  the  greatest  little  chick 
1  saver  you  ever  used.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  yon. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  402,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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WedclUvci\ 


RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 


this  is 
simple. 


a  HE  DAY  OF  DAYS  is  not 
m  far  off!  Plans  for  the  wed- 
m  ding  should  be  completed 
0  early  to  assure  smooth  func¬ 
tioning  of  every  detail.  If 
done  and  everything  is  kept 
your  wedding  may  be  perfect 
without  much  work  involved. 

You  may  have  always  dreamed  of 
wending  your  way  up  a  church  aisle 
on  your  father’s  arm,  and  leading  the 
procession  of  those  dearest  friends 
chosen  for  your  bridal  party.  Or  you 
may  have  thought  you’d  like  a  simple 
home  affair  with  just  a  maid  of  honor. 

Wherever  the  ceremony,  at  home  or 
church,  the  reception  following  it  will 
be  practically  the  same.  You  and  your 
groom,  with  the  two  mothers  and  maid 
of  honor,  will  receive  the  guests.  The 
fathers  will  wander  about  chatting  with 
everyone.  The  house  will  be  decorated 
throughout  with  seasonal  flowers  which 
are  doubtless  growing  in  your  own  or 
your  friends’  gardens. 

If  married  at  home,  the  ceremony 
may  be  performed  before  the  fireplace, 
in  a  bay  window,  or  in  a  suitable  spot 
outside.  Garden  weddings  are  lovely  if 
the  weather  is  right,  though  a  place  in¬ 
doors  should  be  reserved  in  case  it 
rains.  An  arbor,  flower-covered  trellis, 
or  even  massed  shrubs,  such  as  spirea 
(which  bends  for  so  long  beneath  its 
weight  of  snowy  blooms),  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  effective  background  for  your 
wedding  party. 

June,  considered  the  month  of  roses, 
contributes  several  other  flowers,  some 
of  which  produce  a  greater  effect  wdth 
fewer  blossoms  than  roses  do.  What 
could  be  prettier  than  shell-pink  peo¬ 
nies,  or  white  ones  with  white  stock, 
for  massed  decorating  ?  For  a  very 
informal  country  w^edding,  nothing  is 
more  appropriate  than  field  daisies  and 
buttercups.  Your  friends  would  adore 
going  after  the  flowers  and  later  help¬ 
ing  with  the  decorations. 

It  would  be  fun  using  yellow  and 
white  for  the  entire  w’edding.  The  wild 
flowers  could  be  used  throughout  the 
house,  while  white  roses  with  a  fine 
flower  such  as  stevia  should  grace  the 
bride’s  table. 

The  clothes  for  the  bridal  party 
should  be  decided  upon  and  ready  long 
before  needed.  Nothing  is  so  discon- 

certing  at  such  a  time  as  to  be  wond-  relatives  may  be 

ering  why  the  wedding  dress  hasn't  ar-  . .  ,  .  ^ 


The  bride  cuts  her  wedding  cake  and 
shares  the  first  piece  with  the  groom. 


flowers  as  gardenias,  roses  or  sweet 
peas,  would  be  ideal  for  your  bride’s 
bouquet. 

Invitations  for  an  informal  wedding 
may  be  written,  or  even  verbal  ones 
are  correct  today.  If  you  are  having  a 
church  wedding,  your  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances  may  be  notified  that  the 
church  is  open  to  all  who  care  to  come. 


rived!  Most  shops  feature  clothes  for 
entire  wedding  parties  and  in  a  wide 
range  of  styles  and  prices.  It’s  wise  to 
shop  early  while  there’s  a  good  selec¬ 
tion. 

Or  your  trousseau  may  be  made  at 
home,  at  least  a  part  of  it.  With  such 
beautiful  materials  and  easy-to-follow 
patterns  available-,  one  with  a  flair  for 
sewing  can  produce  inexpensive  clothes 
which  are  the  envy  of  her  friends.  The 
charming  patterns  on  the  opposite  page 
were  especially  designed  for  “the  bride 
on  a  budget.’’ 

If  following  the  suggested  color 
scheme,  your  maid  of  honor  might 
wear  a  soft-yellow  organdy  while  car¬ 
rying  an  arm  bouquet  of  either  the  wild 
flowers  or  yellow  roses.  Should  yellow 
not  be  her  color,  a  cool-green  dress 
might  be  substituted.  It  would  be  fully 
as  attractive,  as  a  contrasting  color. 

Your  wedding  dress  may  be  floor 
length  or  longer,  with  a  finger-length 
or  long  veil.  Or  you  may  prefer  a  sim¬ 
ple  white  afternoon  dress  in  street- 
length,  and  a  large  hat.  Any  white 


BREAKFAST  (For  Early  Morning  Wedding) 


Scrambled  Eggs 
Sherbet 


Chilled  Melon  Hot  Rolls 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST  (For  Noon  Wedding) 

Chilled  Fruit  Juice  or  Fruit  Cocktail 

Creamed  Chicken  (on  toast  or  patty  shells) 


Grilled  Ham 
Wedding  Cake 

Cheese  Straws 


Hot  Rolls 
Angel  Cake 
Mints 


Jellied  Vegetable  Salad 
Sherbet 
Coffee 


Potato  Chips 
Wedding  Cake 
Salted  Nuts 


SUPPER  (For  Late  Afternoon  or  Evening  Wedding) 

Assorted  Sandwiches  Chicken  Salad  Pickles  and  Olives 

Assorted  Small  Cookies  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Wedding  Cake 

Salted  Nuts  Coffee  Mints 


knowledging  of  wedding  gifts,  also. 

Refreshments  for  the  wedding  will 
depend  upon  the  hour.  At  a  breakfast 
following  a  noon  wedding,  more  food 
is  required  than  at  an  early  morning, 
later  afternoon,  or  evening  affair. 

At  a  small  reception,  the  guests  may 
all  be  seated  at  small  tables,  with  the 
bridal  party  at  one  large  one.  But  if 
the  house  is  small  for  the  number  in¬ 
vited,  buffet  service  solves  that  prob¬ 
lem.  Chairs  may  be  arranged  about  the 
dining  room,  and  food  served  from  a 
buffet  table  centered  with  the  wedding 
cake.  This  should  be  in  three  tiers  and 
decorated  with  white  icing  put  on  with 
a  pastry  tube  around  the  edges.  At  the 
base,  use  white  roses  wdth  plenty  of 
their  own  foliage. 

In  the  menus  suggested,  most  of  the 
food  may  be  prepared  the  day  before. 
If  dishes,  silver  and  linens,  as  well  as 
food,  are  all  arranged  for  well  ahead 
of  time,  all  responsibility  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding  may  be  assumed  by  one 
capable  person  in  the  kitchen,  with  two 
others  to  help  her.  Young  girls  in  any 
corhmunity  are  always  delighted  to 
help  in  serving  at  such  functions. 

You  will  cut  your  wedding  cake  and 
share  the  first  piece  with  the  groom. 
Wedding  cake  for  the  guests  to  take 
home  should  be  baked  separately  and 
arranged  on  a  tray.  Have  pieces  wrap¬ 
ped  in  wax  paper,  then  placed  in  plain 
w^hite  boxes  for  the  purpose.  If  boxes 
aren’t  available,  wrap  each  piece  a 
second  time  in  white  tissue  paper.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  which  wrapping  is  used,  tie 
the  package  with  narrow  white  ribbon. 
On  top  of  each  one,  a  tiny  picture  of 
the  bride  and  groom  may  be  tucked 
under  the  ribbon. 


Bndjde, 


a 


See  Patterns  on 
next  page  ->■ 


invited  to  the  reception  at  the  house. 

If  announcements  are  sent  to  those 
not  present,  have  them  all  stamped  and 
addressed  ready  to  mail  immediately 
after  the  wedding.  Be  sure  to  have  on 
hand  suitable  paper  for  prompt  ac- 


MY  MOTHER 

By  Emily ^Estey. 

She  rests  in  earth,  the  warm  browm 
earth  she  loved. 

The  earth  she  tended  through  the 
sunny  hours. 

Loving  into  bearing  itt.  many  fruits. 

And  earijing  royal  recompense  in  flow¬ 
ers. 

She  sleeps  as  sleeps  her  dormant  iris 
row. 

Or  like  the  hollyhocks  she’s  often  sowm.  - 

Her  soul,  immortal,  waits  another 
Spring, 

A  Gardener  wdth  “green  fingers’’  like 
her  owTi. 


RIDAL  Gown  No.  3111  was  de¬ 
signed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  beautiful  bride.  It  is 
elegantly  simple,  with  wide, 
heart-shaped  neckline,  waist-whittling 
bodice  and  full  skirt — all  very  appro¬ 
priate  and  yet  simple  enough  for  the 
home  dressmaker  to  achieve.  Materials 
may  vary  from  real  silks  to  sheer  cot¬ 
tons.  If  the  bride  must  be  practical  and 
has  no  use  for  a  long  dress  later,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  shorten 
it  after  the  wedding.  Pattern  sizes  are 
10  to  20.  Size  16  requires  lyg  yards  39- 
inch  fabric. 

For  the  Going- Away-Dress,  Pattern 
No.  2885  is  planned.  Get  material  of  a 
becoming  color,  cut  and  fit  carefully 
to  make  this  chic  frock  which  features 
the  new  lowered  waistline  and  can  be 
worn  under  your  coat  now,  with  its  own 
bolero  later.  Select  a  fabric  which  has 
enough  body  to  it  to  be  drapable  and 
to  fall  in  nice  lines.  The  bolero  may 
match  or  contrast  with  the  dress.  Sizes 
are  12  to  20.  Size  16  requires  3  yards 
39-inch  fabric  for  dress;  114  yards  for 
long  sleeved  bolero. 

The  Coat,  pattern  No.  2575,  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  cut  on  good  tailored  lines.  This 
makes  it  both  tasteful  and  figure-flat¬ 
tering,  besides  being  correct  for  any 
occa-sion.  Get  a  color  that  will  go  with 
everything,  and  vary  it  by  flowers  or 
lapel  gadgets.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes 
12  to  40.  Size  16  requires  3  yards  of  54 


inch  fabric,  3%  yards  39-inch  lining. 

Housecoat  No.  2919  has  slim,  trim 
lines  and  offers  great  possibilities  for 
beautiful  color  combinations.  Make  the 
center  panel  to  match  the  nightgown 
and  have  the  rest  of  the  garment  plain 
color.  The  zipper  closing  makes  a  neat 
front  finish.  Pattern  sizes  are  14  to  46. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  39-inch  fab¬ 
ric,  1%  yards  39-inch  contrasting. 

Nightgown  No.  3162  is  a  favorite 
of  amateur  dressmakers,  is  cool,  fem¬ 
inine,  and  highly  becoming.  You  could 
make  up  several  in  different  fabrics  by 
this  one  .  pattern,  which  is  available  in 
sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36  requires  4  yards 
39-inch  fabric,  3  yards  lace. 

Hand-made  lingerie  is  a  luxury  when 
you  buy  it,  but  is  well  within  your 
budget  if  you  make  it  yourself.  Ban¬ 
deau  and  Pantie  set  No.  2819  is  avail¬ 
able  in  pattern  sizes  14  to  42.  Size  36 
requires  %  yard  39-inch  fabric  for  ban¬ 
deau;  1  yard  for  panties.  Pattern  also 
includes  combination  and  petticoat  (not 
shown).  Add  your  monogram  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  note.  Monogram  pattern  No. 
11206  must  be  ordered  separately. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps  for  each  pattern 
except  monogram  pattern.  This  is  lO^' 
Address  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
culturist,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Add  12c  for  a  copy 
our  Summer  Fashion  Book. 
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Dimes,  Quarters,  Dollars 

More  Pin  Money  Letters  from  Farm  Women 
From  Eggs  to  Cakes 
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We  own  and  operate  a  commercial 
poultry  farm  and  keep  about  3,000  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  I  have  worked  up  a  good  “pin 
money”  business  making  and  selling 
angel  food  cakes  from  eggs  too  badly 
checked  or  too  small  to  sell  even  for 
seconds. 

We  are  on  a  county  road  two  miles 
from  town,  and  when  customers  stop 
for  fresh  eggs,  I  tell  them  about  my 
cakes  or  show  them  one  I  have  baked. 


Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Stone  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  with 
one  of  her  fast-selling  angel  food  cakes. 

as  I  often  have  one  on  hand  and  they 
almost  always  drive  away  with  the 
sample — or  at  least  leave  an  order. 

My  friends  in  town  who  see  and 
taste  my  cakes  at  church  affairs,  food 
sales,  picnics  and  so  on,  are  glad  to 
buy  since  many  people  think  they  can¬ 
not  bake  such  cakes. 

My  customers  know  that  I  like  to 
have  the  order  at  least  the  day  before, 
so  I  can  bake  while  doing  up  my  morn¬ 
ing  work. 

I  never  deliver  cakes  to  customers 
and  I  charge  enough  so  that  there  is  a 
good  profit  for  myself,  and  yet  I  have 
all  the  orders  I  can  take  care  of,  made 
from  a  product  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  —  Mrs.  Elmer  R.  Stone, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 

— A.A.— 

Gourds  in  Demand 

One  year  I  raised  gourds  as  a  hobby. 
They  were  so  attractive  that  I  decided 
to  put  them  in  some  bowls  I  made  out 
of  old  phonograph  records  and  take 
them  to  our  church  bazaar.  They  were 
a  grand  success! 

People  at  the  bazaar  asked,  “Who 
brought  these?”  After  finding  out  I 
had,  they  sent  many  of  their  friends 
to  my  home  to  buy  more. 

Thus,  with  an  idea  which  I  never 
dreamed  would  end  up  so  profitably,  I 
have  started  a  small  business. — Mrs. 
A.  Calie,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

Profits  from  Candy  Lessons 

I  am  a  physician’s  widow  and  when 
I  was  first  married,  not  having  much 
to  do  at  home,  I  came  upon  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  candy  making  from 
a  professional  candy  maker. 

I  became  very  interested  in  it  and 
was  taught  how  to  make  all  the  kinds 
from  barley  toys  right  down  through 
the  list  to  chocolates  and  bon  bons, 
making  all  the  kinds  sold  in  the  best 
candy  shops.  My  teacher  had  been  a 
candy  maker  for  Page  and  Shaw  and 
at  that  time  they  made  the  best  candy 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  my  husband,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  extra  money,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  classes 


and  teaching  them  to  make  profession¬ 
al  candy.  Being  a  school  teacher  be¬ 
fore  my  marriage,  teaching  naturally 
appealed  to  me. 

I  live  in  a  community  where  there 
is  a  girl’s  college,  so  I  went  to  the 
dean  and  asked  if  he  would  be  inter¬ 
ested.  The  outcome  was  that  I  was 
engaged  to  teach  the  home  economics 
class.  My  course  was  very  popular 
and  the  girls  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

From  there  I  tried  the  women’s  clubs 
and  I  got  several  groups  of  women. 
I  am  hoping  to  increase  my  club  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  the  women  are  so  inter¬ 
ested  and  have  such  good  times  learn¬ 
ing.  The  groups  I  have  taught  are  not 
unlike  in  sociability  the  old  fashioned 
husking  bee  or  candy  pull,  and  I  feel 
quite  encouraged  to  continue  in  the 
venture. — Mrs.  John  J.  Hurley,  Rye 
Beach,  N.  H. 

— A.  A. — 

Makes  IVeekties  and 
Flowers 

I  am  a  housewife  and  have  plenty 
to  do  as  we  live  on  a  farm,  but  I  saw 
my  need  of  earning  some  pin  money 
and  I  now  have  a  little  business  of  my 
own  making.  I  started  a  year  or  so 
ago  making  hand-made  silk  neckties 
and  artificial  flowers.  I  have  sold  as 
high  as  twelve  neckties  to  one  person, 
and  the  flowers — well  everyone  thinks 
they  are  lovely. 

I  make  the  flowers  for  table  sets, 
party  dresses,  bobby  pins,  corsages  and 
in  flower  pots.  I  enjoy  this  work  very 
much  and  have  my  pin  money  which 
comes  in  very  handy.  —  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Beeves,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

(Editor^s  Note  ;  To  help  advertise  her 
business,  Mrs.  Deeves  has  had  printed  an 
attractive  little  blue  business  card.  It 
bears  her  name,  address,  telephone  num¬ 
ber  and  the  following  description  of  her 
products  for  sale :  Hand  made  neckties — 
Hand  made  fiber  flowers  for  all  occasions 
—  Memorial  wreaths  —  Table  Sets  —  Etc. 
Orders  taken  anytime). 

— A.  A. — 

Fontcsts  Are  Her  Hobby 

There  didn’t  seem  to  be  many  ways 
open  for  me  to  make  pin  money,  with 
six  small  children  to  care  for.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  loved 
writing  letters,  so  I  decided  to  enter 
letters  and  recipes  in  the  magazines 
and  household  pages  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  papers.  Much  to  my  surprise  I 
won  a  prize  with  my  first  entry.  This 
was  so  encouraging  that  I  simply  lived 
in  front  of  the  typewriter  every  spare 
minute  the  next  .week.  That  month  saw 
twelve  dollars  in  prizes.  My  days  were 
full  in  caring  for  the  family,  but  even¬ 
ings  after  they  were  tucked  in,  my 
old  rickety  typewriter  galloped  many 
a  mile.  I  found  that  to  write  interesting 
entries,  I  had  to  do  research  and  study- 
iContinued  on  Page  26) 
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ARE  I  UU  SATISFIED 
WITH  YOUR  KITCHEN? 


We’re  interested  in  hearing  from 
women  who  would  like  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  modern  kitchen  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  city  home ...  a 
clean  stove  that  eliminates  the  mess  and 
drudgery  of  cooking  with  coal,  oil  or 
wood  . . .  plenty  of  hot  water  at  the  turn 
of  a  faucet . . .  silent,  dependable,  auto¬ 
matic  refrigeration! 

"Pyrofax”  gas  is  the  answer!  It  has 
been  proved  through  20  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

But  “Pyrofax”  gas  can  do  more  than 
simply  help  modernize  your  kitchen  . . . 
it  can  be  a  major  factor  in  bigger  farm 
profits,  too!  For  poultry  brooding,  milk 
can  sterilizing,  space  heating  and  other 
farm  uses  ...  it  not  only  saves  valuable 
time  and  labor,  but  it  can  save  money 
by  decreasing  spoilage  and  earn  money 
by  adding  to  market  values.  For  full  de¬ 
tails,  write  us  today  for 
our  two  new  fully  illus¬ 
trated  booklets.  A  penny 
postcard  will  bring  them 
promptly. 


U 


PYROFAX 


TRADE-MARK 


GAS  SERVICE 

COOKING  •  WATER  HEATING  .  REFRIGERATION 
IN  FARMS  AND  HOMES  BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 


"Pyrofax”  Gas  Division,  Dept.  "E” 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  two  fully 
illustrated  booklets  of  facts  .  .  ."Pyrofax” 
Gas  Service  and  Six  Ways  to  More  Farm 
Profit. 


Name- 


Address- 


60  DAYS  TRIAL 


FALSE  TEETH 


AS  LOW  AS  $7.9S 

Per  Plate,  DENTAL  PLATES 
are  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  your  personal  impression. 

_ I  Our  workmanship  and  material 

GUARANTEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.  We  take  this 
risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY! 
MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Material  and  Catalog:  of  our 
LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF —  Write  us  TODAY! 
BRIGHTON  -  THOMAS  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  (INC.) 
Dept.  666,  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 

BathrnnYYlR  (colored).  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal  Basin, 
uauiiuuiua  tongt-  complete  with  chromi¬ 

um  fittings ;  ready  to  iiLstaU.  .$7,5.  Heating  plant  (Broom 
House).  Complete  $157.  Other  Bargains.  FREE  cata¬ 
log  B.  SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 
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WE  bought  our  farm  in  May, 
1936  (as  duly  reported  at  the 
time  in  American  Agriculturist)  and 
moved  on  in  the  late  summer  of  that 
year.  We’re  glad  we  did  and  we  like 
to  think  the  farm  is  glad,  too. 

We  haven’t  made  money,  if  you  ac¬ 
cept  without  qualification  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  cash  book,  but  we’ve  learn¬ 
ed  to  get  along  pretty  well  without 
cash.  We’ve  made  a  bare  living  and 
the  inventory  shows  we’ve  plowed  back 
into  the  farm  much  that  could  have 
been  turned  into  money,  if  one  cared 
more  about  the  cash  book  and  less 
about  the  farm.  It’s  a  better  farm  than 
it  was  five  years  ago  and  I  suspect 
we’re  better  people.  Which  is  nothing 
to  brag  about  and  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  either  as  an  accounting  on 
the  first  five  years  of  our  stewardship. 

We’ve  made  mistakes,  of  course,  but 
having  felt  our  way  carefully  and 
timidly,  none  of  our  mistakes  have  been 
big  ones.  We  found  out  that  neither  the 
farm  nor  ourselves  were  adapted  to 
sheep  raising,  all  on  the  basis  of  one 
year’s  experience  with  two  ewes,  which 
is  cheap  education  as  education  goes. 
The  duck  experiment  was  of  short  dur¬ 
ation  and  practically  painless.  Ten  tur¬ 
key  poults,  all  of  which  we  raised  to 
maturity  and  either  sold  or  ate,  were 
enough  to  convince  us  that  raising 
turkeys  is  a  specialty  and  a  good  busi¬ 
ness — for  somebody  else.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  some  folks  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion  at  a  greater  cost. 

But  we  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  mis¬ 
takes  we  didn’t  make.  We’ve  been  po¬ 
lite  but  firm  with  all  salesmen  and  at 
no  time  have  we  bought  anything  that 
we  could  raise,  or  make  ourselves,  or 
get  along  without.  Five  years  isn’t 
enough  to  justify  one  in  being  dogmat¬ 
ic  about  farming,  but  it’s  my  ignorant 
guess  that  the  secret  of  small-scale, 
subsistence  farming  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  getting  along  without. 

We’ve  gotten  along  without  many 
desirable  things,  although  assaulted 
by  salesmen  on  every  side.  Not  that 
we  don’t  envy  people  who  have  those 
progressive  aids  to  agriculture,  and  do 
not  regard  them  as  economically  sound 
in  any  operation  considerably  larger 
than  our  own.  But  not  on  a  place  the 
size  of  ours.  We  still  do  most  of  it  with 
hands  and  horses — mares  to  be  more 
specific — and  find  some  small  recom¬ 
pense  in  the  thought  that  every  year, 
instead  of  having  to  write  off  10  to  20 
per  cent  on  a  price  of  machinery,  we 
can  write  in  a  new  foal  on  long,  wob¬ 
bly  legs. 

In  the  kitchen,  too,  we’ve  done  quite 
a  little  getting  along  without.  'There 
we  burn  beech  and  maple  from  our  own 
woodlot  nine  months  of  the  year,  kero¬ 
sene  the  other  three.  But  what  we  try 
hardest  to  get  along  without  is  buying 
things  from  the  store.  We  haven’t  en¬ 
tirely  succeeded,  of  course,  but  every 
year  we  come  a  little  closer.  We  raise 
and  put  down  our  own  beef,  pork  and 
chickens,  and  most  of  the  other  things 
that  appear  on  our  table  were  produc¬ 
ed  on  the  farm,  and  arrived  without 
any  help  from  a  can  opener,  a  store¬ 
keeper,  a  creamery  or  a  baker. 

Another  mistake  we  did  not  make 
was  getting  into  any  considerable  cap¬ 
ital  outlay  at  the  beginning,  and  buy¬ 
ing  equipment  before  we  could  pay  for 
it.  We’ve  eight  cows  in  the  barn  now, 
only  one  of  which  was  purchased.  The 
others  just  came  along  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  While  none  of  them 
have  any  blue  ribbons  or  gold  medals, 
their  papas  in  all  cases  possess  such 


By  Romeyn  Berry 


baubles  in  large  quantities.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  better  farmers  who  ought  to 
know,  that  if  you  are  patient,  and  don’t 
get  careless  about  the  papas  for  the 
little  calves,  you  are  bound  to  get  a 
pretty  good  herd  in  the  course  of  time. 

Our  equipment,  too,  came  gradually 
and  was  picked  up  at  auctions,  mostly. 
We  got  our  mowing  machine  for  $11, 
our  disc  harrow  for  $4.50  and  our  dump 
rake  for  $4.  Even  our  drill,  binder  and 
manure  spreader  came  at  small  frac¬ 
tions  of  their  original  cost. 

About  the  only  thing  around  the  farm 
we  haven’t  skimped  on  is  the  farm. 
Five  years  ago  we  said  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  that  we  were  going  into 
this  thing  pretty  blind,  but  we  both 
had  the  feeling  that  if  we  took  good 
care  of  a  good  farm  now,  the  farm 
might  some  day  take  good  care  of  us. 
Nothing  has  happened  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  to  modify  our  views  on  this 
point. 

It’s  taken  a  long  time,  but  gradually 
the  hedge  rows  have  disappeared  and 
clover  is  finally  taking  the  place  of 
buttercups  and  wild  roses  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  We  may  have  been  miserly  to¬ 
ward  ourselves,  but  for  the  farm  we’ve 
bought  lime  and  fertilizer  with  a  care¬ 
lessness  about  money  matters  that  one 
commonly  associates  with  a  hired  man 
in  his  one  day  at  the  county  fair.  That 
prodigality,  together  with  the  incidenal 
contributions  to  fertility  that  you’d 
naturally  expect  from  eight  cows,  four 
horses  and  no  small  number  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  is  beginning  to  show  re¬ 
sults  on  a  small  place. 

Our  selling  scheme,  too,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  deplete  the  land.  Most  of  the 
crops  we  raise  go  back  into  our  own 
soil  in  one  form  or  another.  What  we 
sell,  we  sell  at  retail  and  it  goes  off 
twice  a  week  mostly  as  eggs,  dressed 
poultry,  cream  and  sweet  butter,  to¬ 
gether  with  surplus  small  fruits  in 
their  season  and  garden  produce.  Now 
and  then  we  sell  an  animal  and  at 


times  hams,  bacon,  sausages  and  maple 
syrup.  But  seldom  does  there  depart  a 
huge  truck  loaded  down  with  what  is 
really,  in  concealed  form,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  that  came  out 
of  our  soil. 

But  whatever  we’ve  done  to  the  farm 
in  five  years  is  nothing  much  compared 
with  what  the  farm  has  done  to  us. 
We’ve  got  a  lot  more  than  we  had  in 
1936,  including  Young  Butch  who  may 
have  to  work  the  place  someday  him¬ 
self  and  therefore  constitutes  another 
valid  reason  for  keeping  things  up  and 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land.  At 
the  moment  of  going  to  press.  Butch, 
as  a  yearling,  is  not  much  help  to 
agriculture,  but  it  won’t  be  long  before 
he  will  be  gathering  the  eggs,  fetching 
up  the  cows  and  driving  the  dump  rake, 
instead  of  keeping  everybody  upset  to 
see  he  doesn’t  tumble  into  the  brook. 

And  besides  Butch,  we’ve  got  a  job 
we  can’t  lose,  free  entertainment  all 
the  time  in  the  changing  pattern  and 
color  of  the  countryside,  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  three  meals  a  day,  a  place 
to  sleep  and  the  ability  to  go  to  sleep — 
more  than  any  king  has  nowadays,  poor 
fellows! 

That’s  our  accounting  for  the  first 
five  years  of  farming.  As  we  said  at  the 
start,  it’s  nothing  to  brag  about,  but 
it’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  either — 
for  a  couple  of  greenhorns. 

—  A.  A.— 

'^Horse  and  Buggy  Days” 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
fence  with  my  brother  and  try  to  ad¬ 
just  the  ancient  difference.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  with  that,  however,  was  that  the 
quarrel  had  gone  so  long  that  they 
had  forgotten  just  what  each  had 
claimed  originally  about  where  the 
line  fence  should  go. 

However,  the  three  of  them  started 
out — Brother,  little  Mr.  Elton,  and 
long,  cadaverous  Mr.  Marvin.  As  they 
walked  and  talked.  Brother  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  increasing  signs  of 
friendliness.  After  a  while,  they  came 
to  where  the  line  crossed  the  big  creek. 
Brother  and  Mr.  Elton  had  on  rubber 
boots;  Marvin  did’ not.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  cross  the  creek  as 
the  bridge  was  a  mile  around.  After 
some  discussion,  stubby  Mr.  Elton 
offered  to  carry  long  Mr.  Marvin 
across  the  creek  on  his  back.  Brother 
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I  RANDY  isn’t  satisfied 
when  springtime  comes, 
to  stay  inside,  she  interrupts 
me  at  my  toil  and  makes  me 
putter  with  the  soil  in  which 
her  bulbs  and  roses  grow.  It 
must  be  fertilized  just  so  and 
pulverized  all  nice  and  fine, 
so  ev’ry  morning-glory  vine, 
the  sweet  peas  and  tjie  cro¬ 
cuses,  will  have  the  best 
chance  that  there  is  to  blos¬ 
som  out,  this  place  of  ours 
must  just  be  covered  o’er  with 
flowers,  Mirandy  says,  for 
folks  are  known  for  how  they 
fix  up  what’s  their  own.  A 
better  citizen  you’ll  be,  with 
flowers  a-growin’  round,  says 
she,  you’ll  throw  your  chest 
out  and  expand,  do  better 
farmin’  on  your  land,  if  you 
have  got  a  little  pride  about 
the  way  things  look  outside. 

If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

I  s’pose  I  could  feel  that  way 
too,  but  when  I  ought  to  test 
my  seed,  or  fix  the  plow 
’gainst  time  of  need,  or  mebbe 
just  sit  down  and  rest.  Mi- 

randy’s  flowers  become  a  pest.  If  I  should  stop  to  rest  a  bit,  Mirandy  yearly 
has  a  fit,  when  I  would  take  a  nap  at  noon,  she  takes  me  by  the  pantaloon  and 

marches  me  right  out,  gee  whiz,  to  dig  around  the  irises.  I  think  it’s  fine 

to  beautify  the  place,  but  there  are  times  when  I  would  stretch  me  out  and 
watch  the  sky,  with  fleecy  clouds  a-driftin’  by.  Along  toward  sunset  when 
the  light  reflects  from  them  in  colors  bright,  they’re  prettier  than  any  flow¬ 
ers,  and  don’t  have  to  be  hoed  for  hours. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist .  P  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Best  of  All 

The  world  is  weary  and  upset 
And  it  is  full  of  fears; 

It’s  full  of  bickering  and  strife. 
And  also  full  of  tears. 

But  it  is  full  of  sunshine,  too. 

And  kindly  deeds  for  others. 

Of  faith  and  love  and,  >  est  of  all. 
It’s  very  full  of  mothers. 

— Alice  Crowell  Hoffman, 
York,  Pa. 


got  across  first.  Reaching  the  other 
bank,  he  heard  loud  words  from  be¬ 
hind,  out  in  mid-stream.  Turning 
quickly  and  anxiously.  Brother  was 
just  in  time  to  see  little  Mr.  Elton  un¬ 
load  long  Mr.  Marvin  over  his  head 
into  the  cold  water! 

That  ended  the  cooperation,  and  as 
long  as  the  two  men  lived  they  never 
again  spoke  to  each  other.  Nor  were 
either  of  them  very  cordial  to  my 
brother  after  that.  Truth  to  tell,  with 
that  quarrel  patched  up  both  of  those 
men  would  have  been  actually  lone¬ 
some.  It  was  their  chief  interest  in 
life.  ^  Folks  are  funny,  even  thou. 
Partner! 

(To  be  continued) 


—  A.  A. — 

Contests  Are  Her  Hobby 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
ing,  even  on  subjects  I  was  familiar 
with. 

To  do  successful  contesting,  you 
must  stick  to  things  you  know.  If  you 
are  a  good  cook,  copy  off  your  extra 
special  recipes.  If  you  have  remodeled 
some  part  of  your  home,  and  have  be¬ 
fore  and  after  pictures  to  go  along 
with  a  short  article  on  it,  you  will  near¬ 
ly  always  be  rewarded  with  a  small 
check. 

Go  through  your  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  cut  out  contest  notices,  and  go 
to  work.  As  soon  as  the  letters  have 
dropped  into  the  mailbox,  FORGET 
THEM.  Never  let  th'em  enter  your 
mind  until,  if  you  win,  the  mailman 
leaves  a  notice  in  the  box.  This  hobby 
interferes  with  no  other  household  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  does  it  give  you  a  lift  to 
see  your  brain  child  in  print.  It  may 
lead  to  bigger  things,  too.  My  first 
3,000-word  short  story  is  hot  off  the 
typewriter.  Wish  me  luck! — Ruby  E, 
Pease,  Lavonia,  N.  H. 


Good  Books  to  Read 


THE  GREAT  CIRCLE,  Carleton  Beals. 
Any  one  who  read  the  author’s  previous 
book  “Glass  Houses,’’  will  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  further  adventures  in  free¬ 
lancing.  And  to  new  readers  this  book 
is  complete  in  itself.  The  story,  opening 
in  peaceful  Spain,  shifts  to  North  Africa, 
to  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  on  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Then,  returning  through  Ger¬ 
many  when  the  Nazis  were  beginning 
their  surge  to  power,  it  circles  finally  to 
Mexico.  It  is  a  book  which  will  widen 
every  reader’s  horizons  and  give  him  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  truly  is.— J- 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$3.00. 
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I  Today  in  | 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden  | 

May  is  Planting  Time 

May  to  me  has  come  to  mean  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  quicker  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  perennials  in  executed,  the 
better  their  chance  to  make  use  of 
soil  moisture.  They  depend  upon  this 
to  start  the  little  root  hairs  growing 
within  a  few  hours  after  moving.  Oth¬ 
erwise  the  plant  wilts. 

As  for  transplanting  annuals,  that 
should  wait  until  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past  —  early  June  in  most  parts  of 
the  northeast.  For  the  later  trans¬ 
plantings,  more  care  is  needed — water¬ 
ing  and  sheltering  from  the  strong 
sun  or  wind. 

Since  transplanting  often  causes  at 
least  50%  or  60%  of  the  root  system 
to  be  lost,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
leafy  tops  should  be  cut  off  in  order 
to  balance  the  plant- and  have  enough 
root  system  to  maintain  it.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  seedlings  or  established  shrubs 
which  are  being  moved. 

Transplanting  also  causes  tiny  roots 


SPRIXG 

By  Roberta  Symmes. 

It’s  Spring  again,  and  may  I  fail  to 
miss 

A  single  thing  from  all  her  loveliness: 

No  rhapsody  of  sound  or  scent  or  hue. 

No  flash  of  wing  or  glimpse  of  violet 
blue, 

No  song  of  rapture  from  a  bluebird’s 
throat. 

No  bit  of  melody  in  robin’s  note. 

Of  all  the  miracle,  oh,  may  I  miss 

No  tiny  thing  from  Spring’s  rare  love¬ 
liness! 

It’s  Spring  again,  and  in  my  heart 
is  Spring 

With  many  a  wee,  beginning,  budding 
thing. 

A  faith  that  faltered  blossoms  now 
anew; 

Lost  courage,  hope  and  love  are  bud¬ 
ding,  too. 

The  winter  of  discouragement  is  done; 

Young  newborn  prayers  are  struggling 
to  the  sun. 

Oh,  may  this  heart  of  mine  no  lesson 
miss 

Of  all  Spring’s  meaning  in  her  loveli¬ 
ness. 


to  grow  where  the  old  ones  were  sev¬ 
ered;  this  gives  a  much  stronger  root 
system,  which  accounts  for  the  extra 
quality  of  nursery  plants  that  have 
been  twice  transplanted.  Not  only 
does  it  give  better  roots,  but  some¬ 
times  saves  plants  from  becoming 
leggy. 

Pinching  out  tops  also  helps  to  con¬ 
trol  legginess.  Unless  there  is  a  defin¬ 
ite  reason  for  allowing  a  plant  to  blos¬ 
som  while  still  in  flats,  the  buds 
should  be  pinched  out  in  order  that 
the  plant  itself  will  be  stronger.  The 
only  time  that  I  allow  plants  to  bloom 
in  flats  is  when  I  am  carrying  out  a 
definite  color  scheme  and  want  to  see 
if  the  plants  bloom  true  to  color. 

The  plants  should  be  set  into  the 
borders  a  trifle  deeper  than  when  in 
he  flat.  This  leaves  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  which  will  be  useful  in  watering. 

he  soil  should  be  firmed  around  the 
roots,  the  saucerlike  depression  filled 
with  water  until  one  is  sure  it  has 
penetrated  to  the  roots.  After  the 
Water  has  settled,  the  damp  ground 
should  be  covered  with  dry  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  packing.  Incidentally,  packed 
soil  needs  stirring — after  it  has  dried, 
0  course.  This  applies  after  artificial 
Watering  or  after  rainfall. 

A  chore  which  needs  attention  in 
is  to  disbud  peonies.  By  pinch- 
ihg  off  all  buds  but  one  on  a  stem,  the 


resulting  flowers  are  much  larger. 
Since  the  terminal  buds  bloom  first,  I 
sometimes  prolong  the  blooming  sea¬ 
son  by  leaving  some  lateral  buds  on 
some  of  the  stems.  Another  way  to 
get  better  flowers  is  to  remove  some 
of  the  stalks  which  have  not  budded, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  starving  the 
plant. 


Pe^iAx^4ixUPn.aldenui 


PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  is  not  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  bureau.  Do  not  write  us  asking 
for  the  addresses  of  girls  whose  letters 
have  appealed  to  you.  All  letters  are  writ¬ 
ten  us  in  confidence  and  we  cannot  give 
out  correct  names  and  addresses.  Also,  do 
not  write  us  asking  for  names  of  people 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  whom  you  could 
write  with  matrimony  the  object.  We  do 
not  have  much  faith  in  “mail-order” 
courtships. 

DELIVER  IT  PERSONALLY 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  engaged  to  a  flhe 
girl  and  plan  to  give  her  a  diamond  on 
her  birthday.  However,  I  cannot  get 
away  from  my  work  until  a  week  after 
her  birthday  is  past,  so  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  mail  the 
ring  to  her  or  write  and  tell  her  I  will 
bring  it  when  I  come.  Which  do  you 
advise? — Jack. 

Personally,  I  think  any  girl  would 
be  very  much  disappointed  to  have  her 
engagement  ring  reach  her  by  mail. 
Even  though  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
write  and  tell  her  it  will  be  a  week  late, 
I  feel  certain  that  if  she  is  a  normal 
girl  she  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
wait  to  have  you  present  it  to  her  in 
person.  You  could  ask  her  which  she 
would  prefer,  in  case  you  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  the  ring  a  surprise  gift,  but  my 
guess  is  that  she  would  i  ot  want  to 
have  it  mailed  to  her. 


SISTER  EXPECTS  TOO  MUCH 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  been  engaged  over 
a  year  but  we  could  not  marry  because 
of  my  fiance’s  poor  financial  position. 
Now  he  has  gotten  a  better  position  and 
good  salary  with  promise  of  a  raise  and 
we  could  marry  if  it  were  not  for  his 
widowed  mother  and  sister,  who  has  a 
young  child. 

They  both  could  get  widow’s  pensions 
but  his  sister  refuses  to  do  so  and  says 
that  her  brother  cannot  marry  me  be¬ 
cause  he  has  to  support  them.  Now,  I 


am  willing  to  support  his  mother  but  I 
can’t  see  why  his  sister,  who  is  strong 
and  able  to  work,  should  depend  upon 
him  for  her  support. 

Lately,  things  have  sort  of  cooled  off 
between  us.  I  think  he  will  side  with 
his  sister,  because  she  has  a  lot  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  him.  Do  you  think  I  am 
right  in  my  attitude  7^ — Unhappy. 

I  do  not  think  this  young  man  is 
under  obligation  to  support  his  sister 
and  her  child,  as  long  as  she  is  eligible 
for  other  support  in  the  form  of  a 
widow’s  pension. 

So  long  as  you  are  willing  to  help 
him  care  for  his  mother,  I  think  that 
is  as  fair  as  he  could  ask,  and  if  he 
sticks  to  his  sister,  as  against  seeing 
things  your  way,  I  believe  you’d  be  as 
well  off  to  begin  thinking  about  some¬ 
one  else. 

Put  it  up  to  his  sister  this  way: 
She  had  her  chance  at  happiness  .  ,  . 
a  home,  a  husband  .  .  .  her  child. 
Could  she  be  so  selfish  an  to  deprive 
you  and  her  brother  of  your  chance? 

*  *  * 

THEY  BOTH  LOVE  JIM 

Dear  Lucile ;  We  are  16  years  old  and 
facing  quite  a  problem.  We  are  both  in 
love  with  Jim  but  we  don’t  know  which 
one  of  us  he  likes  best.  When  he  sees  us 
both  together,  he  acts  as  though  he  loves 
us  both  .  .  .  and  when  we  are  alone  he 
acts  the  same  way. 

Maybe  you’ll  think  we’re  too  young  to 
be  in  love.  Well,  we  thought  so,  too, 
before  we  met  Jim.  Yet  we  don’t  want 
to  hurt  each  other  by  either  of  us  going 
out  with  him.  We  don’t  know  what  to 
do.  Please  help  us. — Anne  and  Jean. 

Best  solution  would  probably  be  to 
get  acquainted  with  Jim’s  brother  .  .  . 
if  he  has  one. 

Otherwise  ,  .  .  well,  what  can  I  tell 
you  ?  I  know  that  desperate  love  at  16 
can  be  very  desperate,  indeed  .  .  .  but 
you  can’t  saw  Jim  in  two,  or  cause  him 
to  divide,  like  a  cell. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  .  .  .  Jim 
rates  high  with  Anne  because  she 
knows  that  Jean  likes  him;  Jean  thinks 
he’s  tops  because  Anne  does.  If  you 
both  found  another  boy,  I  think  you’d 
find  Jim  wasn’t  the  superman  you 
think  he  is. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answers  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

Mary  Marian  Lillian  Lois  Jane 
Maud  Hattie  Mamie  May 
Doris  Ruth  Gloria  Ann 
Flora  Dorothy  Hannah  Jean 


SEE  ALASKA ! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


visit  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  where 
the  fantastic  shapes  of  red  sandstone 
rocks  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  exhibits  of  the  West. 

We  will  be  back  at  our  Denver  hotel 
in  time  for  dinner,  and  later  board  our 
train  for  Chicago  and  home. 

The  cost  of  the  “all-expense”  ticket 
for  this  thrilling  trip  is  so  reasonable 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  let  slip  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Alaska  with  an  Amerrican  Agriculturist 
party.  Your  ticket  includes  everything 
— first  class  round  trip  rail  and  steam¬ 
ship  tickets,  all  meals  throughout  the 
tour  (except  lunch  and  dinner  in  Se¬ 
ward),  standard  Pullman  accommoda¬ 
tions,  all  sightseeing  trips,  twin-bed 
rooms  with  bath  at  hotels,  standard 
type  stateroom  on  steamer;  even  tips 
are  included — and  also,  of  course,  the 
services  of  an  experienced  escort.  We 
expect  Mr.  BeDell  to  escort  this  party 
as  usual,  and  those  who  have  gone 


with  us  before  know  what  this  means. 
Mr.  BeDell  has  a  gift  for  looking  after 
people  and  for  making  everyone  happy. 

If  you  think  you  can  possibly  come 
with  us,  fill  out  the  blank  on  this  page 
and  mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Our  printed  itinerary  is 
not  yet  ready  to  mail,  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  we  will  send  you  a  copy.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  of  places  we  will 
see,  and  gives  full  details  of  the  trip, 
including  the  exact  price  of  the  “all¬ 
expense”  ticket. 

Remember  that  when  y^  travel  with 
American  Agriculturist,  you  leave  all 
worries  behind.  We  look  after  every¬ 
thing  and  guarantee  you  the  time  of 
your  life.  American  Agriculturist  has 
established  a  reputation  for  its  tours, 
and  we  assure  you  that  you  and  any 
members  of  your  family  who  are  able 
to  come  with  us  will  not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  Please 
send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding 
cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerant. 


Name 


Address  . 

(Please  Write  rxame  and  address  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Aori- 
culturist.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AN  UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

To  Have  Your 
Own  Business 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  45,  with  a  successful  record 
in  farming  or  in  business,  we  have 
a  very  attractive  Franchise  that  will 
enable  you  to  start  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  No  previous  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  required. 

In  1941,  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company  will  have 
openings  in  the  States  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  for  a  few  carefully 
selected  men,  to  round  out  its  field 
organization.  With  each  appointment 
goes  the  valuable  Farmers  and  Trad¬ 
ers  Representative’s  Franchise. 

Write  us  today,  giving  your  age  and 
outlining  your  past  experience,  and  we 
will  send  you  complete  information.  To 
avoid  delay,  address: 

MARTIN  W.  LAMMERS 

Supt.  of  Agencies. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE— SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Established  1912.  Assets,  .$10,404,382.14 


;MIDDLE-AGE^ 
WOMEN 


HEED  THIS  ADVICE!! 


Thousands  of  women 
are  helped  to  go  smil¬ 
ing  thru  distress 
caused  by  this  period 
in  a  woman’s  life  (38 
to  52)  with  Lydia  B. 
Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  —  famous 
for  over  60  yrs.!  Try  it! 


STAMMFRINfl  scientifically  Corrected.  For 
free  Helpful  booklet  write: 

W.  A.  DENNISON.  543  Jarvis  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 

C.  E.  Beauchamp,  R-2,  Denton,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Strawberry  Plants 


r..eadinf!  varieties.  Stocky 
_  plants.  Prices  rea.sonahlft 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK; 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  Whea 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

AMESXCm  AGRlCULTURlSt 


The  answer  is  obvious.  No  one  willingly 
overlooks  opportunities  for  saving.  New 
York  State  rates  for  automobile  insurance, 
based  on  driving  records  and  use  of  car, 
are  lower  than  in  many  years.  New  York 
State  motorists  have  never  received  less 
than  20%  annual  dividends  with  Utica 
Mutual. 


MOTORISTS  AVERAGE 

ANNUAL  ityj/o  SAVING 


OI6ANiZED  1914  -  HOME  OFFICE  UTIU.  N.Y.^:^ 


UTICA  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  CO., 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Please  send  facts 

on  low  rates  for  my  car. 

AA-8. 

Make 

...  Model. 

Name 

Address 

Citv  . 

State _ 

(300)  2S 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1941 


A  PRINCIPAL  concern  of  farmers 
upstate  is  the  labor  situation,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  similar  conditions 
prevail  elsewhere.  During  the  past 
week  I  heard  of  several  cases  where 
farmers  had  lost  two  men,  in  each  in¬ 
stance  one  by  the  draft  and  the  other 
to  industry.  In  numerous  cases,  loss 
of  a  man  has  presented  serious  difficul¬ 
ties.  Around  the  Buffalo  industrial 
district  the  tremendous  enlargement 
of  airplane  and  other  plants  is  taking 
many  farm  laborers  and  members  of 
farm  families. 

On  almost  any  morning  when  farm¬ 
ers  appear  on  the  S3rracuse,  Rochester 
or  Buffalo  public  markets,  conversa¬ 
tion  resolves  itself  into  about  the  same 
thing.  Men  willing  to  work  on  farms 
need  go  no  further  than  one  of  these 
places. 

Many  farmers  with  sons  or  hired 
men  of  draft  age  have  been  reluctant 
to  ask  for  any  special  privileges,  having 
no  desire  to  be,  or  to  appear  to  be, 
unpatriotic.  In  several  cases,  men 
with  sons  eligible  for  draft  said  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  would  not 
ask  for  deferment,  preferring  to  have 
the  boys  do  their  stint  and  have  it 
over  with.  Now  they  are  changing 
their  minds,  and  several  leading  farm¬ 
ers  say  there  is  no  alternative  except 
to  ask  for  deferment  until  the  end  of 
the  harvest  season. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  new  equipment  on  farms  this 
spring  and  that  the  rubber-tired  trac¬ 
tors  are  working  efficiently  and  long 
hours.  Sunday  labor  is  being  resorted 
to  in  many  cases,  although  farmers 
are  not  given  to  Sunday  work  other 
than  chores.  On  a  Sunday  the  hum  of 
spray  rigs  may  be  heard,  and  much 
Sabbath  plowing  and  fitting  has  been 
done  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the 
season  and  take  advantage  of  the  good 
weather. 

TOMATO  PRICES  UP 

Negotiations  for  canning  crops  start¬ 
ed  off  in  a  desultory  way.  Growers 
asked  $18  and  $9  per  ton  for  Number 
1  and  Number  grade  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning.  One  cooperative  signed  up  its 
pack  for  $20  and  $10.  Last  year’s 
prices  ran  around  $16  and  $8.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  government  has  asked  for  a  50 
per  cent  increase  in  production  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  canning.  To  make  this  at¬ 
tractive  to  growers,  it  has  agreed  to 
pay  canners  from  $2.75  to  $3  more  than 
last  j'^ear’s  contract  prices  per  ton,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  increase 
will  be  passed  back  to  growers. 

Another  inducement  to  growers  is 
that  they  may  plant  the  excess  acre¬ 
age  without  any  deduction  in  their  soil 
conservation  payments.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  canning  peas,  corn  and 
snap  beans,  although  no  fioor  prices 
have  been  offered  for  these  products. 
The  canned  tomatoes  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  are  needed,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  announcement,  largely  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Britain  under  the  lend-lease 
law. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  about  tomatoes  came  a  little  late 
in  the  season,  so  far  as  production  of 
plants  is  concerned.  Normally  tomato 
plants  are  set  out  in  May,  and  June  10 
has  been  considered  a  deadline.  At  the 


time  the  announcement  was  made  it 
was  apparent  there  were  not  enough 
plants  in  sight  to  plant  the  additional 
acreage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  extra 
plants  are  being  started  in  hotbeds  or 
cold  frames,  but  the  quantity  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Also  a  number  of  growers  have 
brought  up  the  labor  situation.  They 
are  wondering  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  get  plants  set,  and  how  they 
will  get  through  the  harvest. 

County  agents  are  advising  growers 
that  where  they  are  unable  to  get  ex¬ 
tra  plants,  they  may  increase  yield  by 
better  spacing  of  plants  and  by  liberal 
use  of  fertilizer.  It  is  apparent  that 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  starter 
solutions  and  to  fertilizer  and  fertiliz¬ 
er  practices  this  season. 

AAA  PROGRAM  REVERSED 


from  10  cents  up.  A  dime  will  plant 
25  seedling  trees.  Contributions  may 
be  made  through  any  Juvenile  Grange. 

VIRGINIA  TOUR  PLANNED 

Tentative  plans  have  been  complet¬ 
ed  for  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Tour  to  the  Appalachian  area 
next  August.  This  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  summer 
meetings  and  a  number  of  county 
Farm  Bureaus  will  substitute  it  for 
their  summer  tours.  The  tour  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Farm  Bureaus  in  the  fruit  counties, 
and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Assembling  point  for  the  tour  will 
be  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  Aug.  18.  There  will  be  an 
evening  guided  trip  over  the  battle¬ 
field.  Tuesday  morning  will  be  spent 
in  Pennsylvania  orchards,  with  lunch 
at  the  West  Virginia  Hort\  ultural  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Kearneysville.  ’That  afternoon 
the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  world 
will  be  visited  near  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va,,  and  the  night  stop  will  be  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.  Wednesday  there  will  be 
more  orchard  visits,  a  two  and  one- 
half  hour  ride  over  the  Sky  Line  Drive 
along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  and  a  visit  to  Senator 
Byrd’s  packing  plant  at  Berryville.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  an  informal 
meeting  with  the  Virginia  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  'Thursday  the  trip 
will  continue  to  the  United  States 
Horticultural  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

Friday,  the  New  Yorkers  will  be 
guests  of  the  DuPont  Company  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Practically  the  entire  route  will  be 
over  paved  roads.  The  two  short 
stretches  of  gravel  will  be  oiled  or 
sprinkled.  Recently  a  committee  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  route  and  made  local 
arrangements.  Mark  E.  Buckman  of 
Sodus  is  chairman.  Other  members 
are  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie; 
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If  you  live  in  Central  New  I 
York  in  the  area  served  by  Radio 
Station  WHCU,  be  sure  to  listen 
to  the  American  Agriculturist 
program  at  1:15  P.  M.  each  day 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
These  programs  are  dramatized 
letters  written  by  subscribers  and 
tell  of  interesting  experiences  in 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days. 

-  - -  - - 

L.  B.  Skeffington,  Rochester;  Prof.  M. 
B.  Hoffman,  Cornell;  Art  Williams  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  John  G.  Goodrich,  Niagara  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Lockport,  secretary, 

—  A.  A. — 

Dolhi  Grange  Celebrates 
75th  Birthday 

On  Saturday,  April  19,  Delhi  Grange 
of  Delaware  County  celebrated  its 
Diamond  Jubilee  with  a  noon  banquet 
and  an  afternoon  program  which  fea¬ 
tured  a  tableau  depicting  the  Founders 
of  the  Grange.  Besides  the  goodly 
number  of  members  who  gathered  to 
honor  their  Grange’s  long  record  of 
fellowship  and  of  service  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple,  many  out  of  town  guests  joined  in 
the  celebration,  including  Past  State 
Master  Raymond  C.  Cooper,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Cooper  spoke  on  “The  Mission  of  the 
Grange,’’  and  touched  on  many  events 
in  Grange  history  during  the  past  75 
years. 

Others  taking  part  in“the  program 
were  Mrs.  Mable  Cleaveland,  past  state 
Flora;  six  silver  star  members,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rowell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Middlemast,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Frisbee,  and  Charles  Rice;  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hoyt  of  Mundale,  county  Po¬ 
mona  lecturer.  The  tableau  was  ably 
directed  by  Mrs.  Rowell  and  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin  Hughes. 


.  B. 

SKEFFinOTOn 


nOTfBOOK 


Recent  meetings  and  announcements 
have  seen  the  federal  farm  program 
reversed  to  the  extent  that  farmers 
have  been  askd  to  increase  production 
of  certain  items. 

First  came  Secretary  Wickard’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  government  would 
put  a  fioor  under  the  market  for  pork, 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs.  Al¬ 
ready  there  are  indications  that  the 
market  for  milk  is  tightening  up.  The 
May  price  for  Class  1  milk  in  the 
Rochester  market  will  be  $3.30,  ad¬ 
vancing  40  cents  from  $2.90,  because 
the  average  wholesale  price  of  butter 
for  the  30  days  ending  April  25  ex¬ 
ceeded  321/^  cents  per  pound.  With 
butter  prices  averaging  33  cents,  this 
also  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
returns  throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east  dairy  section. 

Ordinarily,  with  the  flush  season  at 
hand,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
lower  prices,  but  many  observers  are 
looking  for  a  fairly  firm  market. 

BLOSSOM  FETES  DATED 

’The  Hudson  Valley  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  is  slated  for  Kingston,  May  9 
and  10,  and  the  Western  New  York 
Festival  will  be  staged  at  Canandaigua 
May  16  and  17.  In  each  place  the 
parade  of  floats,  queens  and  bands  will 
take  place  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

HONOR  FOR  GRANGE  HEAD 

Details  have  been  completed  and  an 
agreement  signed  for  starting  the 
Louis  J.  Taber  Forest  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  as  a  tribute  to  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange.  While  the 
Grange  this  year  is  making  plans  to 
observe  its  Diamond  Jubilee  next  No¬ 
vember,  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the 
nation  are  sponsoring  the  tribute  to 
Taber.  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Caldwell, 
National  Grange  juvenile  superintend¬ 
ent,  says  the  first  200-acre  block  will 
be  dedicated  this  summer. 

The  planting  will  be  located  on  gov¬ 
ernment  land  and  will  be  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  main 
planting  will  be  in  short-leafed  pine, 
with  black  walnut  on  the  lower  slopes 
and  white  ash  in  the  bottom  land.  Un¬ 
der  the  cooperative  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Juvenile  Granges  and  the 
Forest  Service,  each  contribution  of  $4 
will  plant  one  acre.  All  Grangers, 
friends  of  Taber  and  conservation  are 
being  urged  to  contribute  any  amount 


A.A.-Grange  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  News 


Honor  of  being  first  to  hold  its 
Yeast  Rolls  Contest  and  to  report 
winner’s  name  to  us  goes  this  year  to 
Union  Grange,  Jefferson  County.  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Poor,  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
lucky  winner  and  is  now  in  line  for 
the  county  and  state  contests  to  be 
held  later  in  the  year. 

This  state-wide  yeast  rolls  contest  is 
the  ninth  annual  baking  competition  to 


This  Grang;e  brother  carried  off  first  prize 
in  the  yeast  rolls  contest  held  recently  by 
Washingtonville  Grange,  Orange  County. 
He  is  Thomas  B.  Findlay  of  Washington- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Findlay  was  among  the 
defeated  contestants! 

be  sponsored  jointly  by  New  York 
State  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  is  creating  much  interest 
and  fun  in  Grange  circles  throughout 
the  State.  Members  of  Washingtonville 
Grange,  Orange  County,  got  a  surprise 
when  the  winner  of  their  contest  turned 
out  to  be  a  Grange  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Breslin  Findlay,  Seventh  De¬ 
gree  member.  Mrs.  Findlay,  who  as 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Com¬ 


mittee  Chairman  had  charge  of  the 
contest,  took  part  in  the  competition 
and  was  among  the  five  Grange  sisters 
who  had  to  yield  first  place  to  Mr. 
Findlay.  The  local  newspapers  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  contest  and  one 
of  their  photographers  snapped  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Findlay  eating  one  of  his 
own  rolls  (just  to  prove  how  good  they 
tasted! ). 

Winner  of  contest  held  by  Ulster 
Park  Grange,  Ulster  County,  was  a 
beginner  in  the  art  of  making  yeast 
rolls.  Chairman  Mrs.  Gesina  Hendrikx 
writes  that  although  Mrs.  Villielm  had 
baked  bread  several  years  ago,  she  had 
never  made  yeast  rolls.  On  the  morning 
of  Ulster  Park’s  contest,  Mrs.  Villielm 
got  a  recipe,  made  rolls  in  time  for 
the  judging,  and  found  herself  in  first 
place!  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
it  pays  to  try. 

Chairman  Mrs.  Mark  Alsworth,  in 
charge  of  contest  held  by  Petrolia 
Grange,  Allegany  county,  writes  a 
mouth-watering  account  of  Grange  re¬ 
freshments  on  the  night  of  the  con¬ 
test — hot,  homemade  yeast  rolls  with 
honey  and  coffee! 

Here  is  a  list  of  all  winners  of  Sul)- 
ordinate  Grange  contests  held  to  date! 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Allegany 

Caneadea 

Mrs.  Chris  H.  Smith 

Petrolia 

Stella  B.  Gowdy 

Chautauqua 

Sherman 

Mrs.  Clara  Casselman 

So.  Harmony 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Johnson 

Chenango 

Preston 

Mrs.  Elva  Wright 

Clinton 

Altona 

Mrs.  James  Reynolds 

Dutchess 

Arthursburg 

Mrs.  Frances  Sabelliso 

Pawling 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Mulkins 

Waldo 

Mrs.  Wilford  Judson 

Jefferson 

Union 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Poor 

Livingston 

Lima 

Mrs.  Edna  Lloyd 

Ontario 

Naples 

Mrs.  William  Jerome 

Victor 

Mrs.  Helena  Damasks 

Orange 

Washingtonville 

Thomas  B.  Findlay 

Warwick 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Kukuk 

Schoharie 

Ramona 

Mrs.  Frank  Colliton 

Sch  uyler 

Kayutah  Lake 

Mrs.  Thos.  Hosenfeld 

Schuyler 

Norma  Blades 

Townsend 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Love 

St.  Lawrence 

Cedars 

Emma  House 

Massena 

Loraine  Barnes 

Ulster 

Ulster  Park 

Mrs.  Geerte  VHIIelJB 
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Milk  News 

An  interesting  development  that  is 
gaining  headway  is  the  delivery  of  milk 
to  consumers  on  a  six  day  a  week  basis 
instead  of  seven.  This  is  already  being 
done  in  some  cities  in  Ohio  and  Indi¬ 
ana  And  is  being  talked  of  in  other 
areas. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  give 
labor  a  shorter  work  week  and  help 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  milk 
plants  and  delivering  milk.  With  mod¬ 
ern  refrigeration  facilities,  the  plan  is 
entirely  feasible  if  the  public  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  it. 

More  Children  Get  Penny  Milk 

Milk  Administrator  Cladakis  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  the  program  for 
a  penny  a  glass  milk  to  New  York 
City  school  children  had  reached  the 
75%  mark.  At  the  time  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  milk  at  one  cent  a  half 
pint  was  available  to  over  600,000  New 
York  City  school  children.  The  pro¬ 
gram  as  originally  adopted  authorized 
such  milk  in  600  schools  with  800,000 
students.  Producers  get  a  price  of  57 
cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  Class  I 
price  and  the  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
vides  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  the  price  the 
children  pay. 

Quick  Freezing  Milk 

Down  in  Georgia  a  plant  is  being 
equipped  with  a  quick-freezing  appar¬ 
atus  to  freeze  milk.  The  idea  is  that 
small  dairymen  will  deliver  milk  direct 
to  the  plant  and  that  it  will  be  sold 
directly  to  army  posts  in  the  state. 

—  A.A.— 

Government  Asks  for  More 
Tomatoes 

Under  the  Lease-Lend  Bill,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  provide  canned 
tomatoes  and  probably  peas  and  beans 
for  aid  to  the  Allies.  The  tomato  situa¬ 
tion  has  crystalized  more  quickly  than 
the  other  two  and  a  conference  of  can- 
ners  was  held  in  Washington  at  which 
they  were  asked  to  raise  the  price  of 


No.  I’s  by  $2.75  to  $3.00.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  state,  that  would  bring 
the  No.  1  price  to  about  $18.00  a  ton. 
As  usual,  returns  then  will  depend 
pretty  largely  on  the  proportion  of  No. 
I’s  and  No.  2’s.  No.  2’s  usually  bring 
about  50  to  60%  or  as  much  as  No.  I’s. 
Under  the  new  prices,  the  spread  will  be 
greater  than  before.  'The  objective  is 
to  increase  the  tomato  pack  by  50  % 
which  would  mean  about  15,000,000 
cases.  That  is  quite  a  large  order. 

The  call  came  late  and  two  major 
questions  must  be  faced.  Where  are 
plants  to  be  had?  Will  labor  be  avail¬ 
able  for  picking?  Of  course,  there  are 
other  questions  such  as  either  the  de¬ 
feat  or  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  avail¬ 
ability  of  transportation,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  Presumably,  the  govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  take  the  extra  tomatoes 
from  the  canners  and  the  canners  to 
pay  the  growers  so  it  is  probably  the 
taxpayers  who  will  foot  the  bill  if  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong. 

It  is  reported  that  prior  to  this  move¬ 
ment,  canners  were  finding  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  growers  to  sign  up  at 
prices  the  same  as  last  year’s  or  even 
somewhat  higher  —  this  being  largely 
on  the  basis  of  labor  shortage. 

— Paul  Worh. 

— A.  A. — 

Meat  Production  Important 
in  New  York 

Sales  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and 
hogs  from  New  York  farms  amounted 
to  $28,013,000  in  1940,  including  both 
live  animals  and  farm  slaughtered 
meat.  An  additional  quantity  worth 
$2,718,000  at  wholesale  prices  at  the 
farms  was  retained  for  farm-family 
use,  according  to  a  State-Federal  re¬ 
port  issued  from  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  These  figures  do  not  include 
farm-to-farm  sales  of  livestock  within 
the  state.  Neither  do  they  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  livestock  shipped  into  New 
York  from  other  states,  costing  about 
$733,000. 

The  sales  of  cattle  and  calves 


Farmers  Asked  to  Raise  More  Food 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


creased  demand  for  corn,  peas,  and 
snap  beans,  but  it  is  too  late  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  peas.  Inten¬ 
tions  to  plant  show  about  8  per  cent 
increase  of  pea  acreage  over  last  year, 
com  is  22  per  cent  higher,  and  snap 
beans  13  per  cent  above  1940.  No  spec¬ 
ial  program  is  anticipated  now  to  ex¬ 
pand  further  the  acreage  of  these 
crops.  There  is,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  an  apparent  tendency  down¬ 
ward  of  vegetable  acreage  and  produc¬ 
tion  for  sale  fresh  this  season  because 
of  labor  problem  and  alternative  op¬ 
portunity  in  many  cases  for  obtaining 
greater  income  in  other  occupations. 

The  committee  recommends  that  any 
program  this  season  to  expand  so-call¬ 
ed  “war  gardens”  be  discouraged. 

Potatoes 

The  intended  acreage  of  potatoes  in 
1941  is  now  estimated  at  about  4  per 
cent  below  1940.  It  is  not  believed  de¬ 
sirable  to  increase  acreage  above  the 
present  intentions  this  year. 

Dried  Beans 

A  program  to  expand  acreage  of 
dried  beans  will  be  announced  shortly. 
Increased  supplies  of  white  beans  par¬ 
ticularly  are  desired. 

There  was  plenty  of  warning  both  in 
the  committee  meetings  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  general  conference  against 
oyer-expansion  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  with  great  emphasis  on  the  point 
if  the  farmer  is  going  to  increase 


production,  he  has  to  be  assured  of 
living  prices.  The  General  Policies  Com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  this  principle  of 
adequate  prices  to  farmers  by  quoting 
from  the  speech  of  Chester  C.  Davis, 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Mr.  Davis  said ; 

“  .  .  .  .  The  policy  that  accepts  and 
seeks  to  attain  for  agriculture  a  fair 
standard  of  relationship  with  industrial 
wages  and  industrial  prices  should  not 
be  cast  aside  and  need  not  be  apologiz¬ 
ed  for.  I  see  altogether  too  pronounc¬ 
ed  a  tendency  to  do  both  in  the  present 
agricultural  picture.  There  is  no 
equity  and  but  little  foresight  in  a 
philosophy  that  accepts  and  justifies 
every  wage  increase  organized  labor 
can  wring  out  of  the  present  crisis,  and 
exonerates  increasing  industrial  prices 
as  ‘necessary’  because  of  rising  costs, 
while  denying  the  same  kind  of  ac¬ 
counting  to  the  American  farmer. 

“We  have  many  and  difficult  adjust¬ 
ments  ahead  of  us.  'The  defense  pro¬ 
gram  means  that  we  shall  have  un¬ 
equal  pressures  on  different  markets. 
Some  farm  supplies  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  Costs  may  rise  and  many 
farm  prices  will  continue  to  reflect  the 
loss  of  foreign  markets.  The  principle 
of  fair  parity  in  farm  income  and  farm 
outgo  must  be  maintained — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  farm 
plant  must  remain  healthy  and  solvent 
for  national  defense  itself.” 


amounted  to  $23,777,00  ' 
were  mainly  cows  and  bulls  tOa^  are 
the  natural  by-product  '  dairy-herds. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  animals 
are  available  for  slaughter  as  beef 
when  no  longer  useful  on  the  farms. 
The  annual  calf  crop  is  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  veal,  since  there 
is  always  a  large  number  of  calves  in 
excess  of  those  needed  for  rearing  as 
replacements  in  the  herds.  There  are 
also  some  choice  cattle  of  the  specializ¬ 
ed  beef  breeds  produced  in  the  state. 
Horne  use  of  beef  and  veal  amounted 
to  $1,004,000. 

Hogs,  though  relatively  minor  in 
New  York,  provided  sales  of  $3,075,000 
and  pork  for  home  consumption  valu¬ 
ed  at  $1,704,000. 

Sheep  and  lamb  sales  amounted  to 
$1,161,000  and  home  use  to  $10,000. 
Extensive  lamb-feeding  operations  are 
carried  on  in  Genesee,  Orleans,  Erie 
and  other  nearby  areas  of  Western 
New  York. 

Net  national  production  of  15,511,- 
000,000  pounds  (live-weight)  of  cattle 
and  calves  in  1940  compares  with 
15,012,000,000  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
Hogs,  16,626,000,000  pounds,  in  1940 
represented  a  drop  from  the  17,159,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1939,  the  1939  pro¬ 
duction  having  been  the  all  time  peak 
of  production.  Sheep  and  lambs  were 
produced  to  the  extent  of  2,222,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  over  the  2,154,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1939.— E.  L.  Gillett, 
Agricultural  Statistician. 

— A.  A. — 

Egg  Production  Heavy 

Egg  production  for  March  was  the 
largest  for  the  month  since  1931.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  1%  above  last  March  and 
3%  above  the  1930-39  average.  The 
number  of  hens  on  farms  was  3%  less 
than  last  year  but  egg  production  was 
heavy  enough  to  more  than  balance 
the  smaller  numbers. 

Storage  holdings  of  eggs  on  April  1 
were  a  third  larger  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year  and  poultry  in  storage 
was  10%  above  a  year  earlier.  Chicks 
hatched  in  commercial  hatcheries  dur¬ 
ing  March  totaled  193,000,000,  18% 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  6%  above 
the  previous  March  record  made  in 
1939.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  chick  production  was  32%  higher 
than  last  year  and  chicks  booked  on 
April  1  for  later  delivery  were  28% 
above  a  year  ago. 

—  A.  A. — 

More  Seed  in  1942 

The  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  vegetable  seeds  in  the  United  States 
in  1941  is  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  in  1940.  A  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey,  covering  commercial  seed  growers 
producing  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
48  kinds  of  seeds  reported,  showed  300,- 
760  acres  this  year  either  planted  or  in 
expectation,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent 
over  1940. 

Of  course,  the  1941  figures  are  neces¬ 
sarily  preliminary,  because  some  kinds 
of  seed  have  not  been  planted  at  all, 
or  only  in  part.  Cold,  wet  weather  in 
California  caused  more  abandonment 
of  acreage  than  usual,  delayed  the 
planting,  or  made  replanting  necessary 
in  many  cases.  Supplement: .  informa¬ 
tion  revealed  that  some  growers  might 
not  be  able  to  plant  the  acreage  intend¬ 
ed.  Some  thought  it  might  be  difficult 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  an  increased 
acreage  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor. 

In  total  acreage  to  be  grown  for  seed 
on  the  reporting  farms,  peas,  wrinkled 
and  smooth,  will  probably  amount  to 
about  177,000  acres  in  1941,  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent  over  1940,  dwarf  green 
and  wax  beans,  together,  about  35,400 
acres,  up  37  per  cent;  dwarf  lima  beans, 
9,600  acres,  up  8  per  cent;  hybrid  sweet 
com  seed,  5,000  acres,  up  57  per  cent; 
other  sweet  corn,  3,400  acres,  up  35  per 
cent. 

Cabbage  seed,  1,439  acres  compares 


acres  a  year  ago;  cauliflower, 
C9  compared  with  11;  beets,  2,591  acres 
compared  with  1,728;  carrots,  3,965 
acres  compared  with  2,949;  cucumber, 
3,753  acres  compared  to  2,302;  onion 
seed  3,250  acres  compared  to  1,935; 
radish,  8,752  acres  compared  with 
4,795  acres;  spinach  4,644  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  919;  turnips  3,576  acres 
compared  with  2,092  a  year  earlier;  let¬ 
tuce,  heading,  3,205  acres  compared  to 
2,318  acres  last  year.  Others  in  the  list 
of  48  are  also  up,  except  pole  lima 
beans,  and  salsify. 

'That  an  earnest  attempt  is  being 
made  to  meet  seed  needs  is  apparant. 
The  magpiitude  of  the  seed  industry 
which  must  function  at  least  a  year 
and  sometimes  two,  before  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  the  crop  grown  from  these 
seeds,  is  impressive. — R.  L.  Gillett. 

— A.  A. — 

Potato  Consumption 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  been  studying  potato 
consumption.  As  might  be  expected, 
per  capita  consumption  fluctuates  with 
size  of  crop.  Probably  more  potatoes 
are  wasted  by  consumers  when  the 
crop  is  abundant  and  prices  are  lower. 

William  Shrumpf  of  the  Maine  Elx- 
perimental  Station  has  figured  that 
from  1909  to  1919  potato  consumption 
per  capita  averaged  to  decrease  3.48 
pounds  a  year.  From  1920  to  1929  the 
yearly  decrease  averaged  .66  pounds, 
while  during  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  no  decline. 


— A.  A. — 

New  Potatoes  Late 

May  1st  is  the  usual  date  when 
there  are  more  new  potatoes  than  old 
on  the  market.  This  year,  due  to  bad 
weather  in  southern  states,  it  will  be 
about  the  middle  of  May  before  ship¬ 
ments  of  new  potatoes  equal  old.  This 
situation  is  giving  growers  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes  an  unusual  opportunity  to  move 
them. 

— A.A.— 

May  31  Is  Deadline 

May  31st  is  the  closing  date  for 
farmers  who  wish  to  sign  up  for  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for 
this  year.  Practices  for  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  must  be  completed  by 
August  31st. 

'Two  new  practices  have  been  added 
for  1941,  namely  the  removal  of  (dd 
apple  trees  and  improving  and  clearing 
non-crop  pasture  land. 

— A.  A. — 

Fire  Prevention  Essay 
Contest 

Schools  and  4-H  Clubs  in  Niagara 
and  Orleans  Counties,  New  York  are 
conducting  a  Fire  Prevention  Essay 
Contest.  'The  area  is  divided  into  units. 
Each  high  school,  grade  school,  central 
school  and  4-H  Club  will  be  one  unit, 
while  the  district  schools  of  one  town¬ 
ship  will  make  up  a  unit.  There  will  be 
$10.00  in  prizes  for  each  unit,  and  a 
first  prize  of  $10.00,  a  second  of  $7.00 
and  a  third  of  $3.00  for  county  winners. 

Boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  contest 
are  expected  to  inspect  three  rural 
properties,  one  of  which  may  be  their 
own.  'They  will  look  for  fire  hazards  and 
after  inspection  will  write  an  essay  of 
300  words  or  less  on  the  subject  “What 
I  Learned  About  Fire  Prevention.” 

Similar  contests  are  being  held  all 
over  the  country  and  after  the  county 
contests  have  been  judged,  state  win¬ 
ners  will  be  selected,  and  a  national 
winner  who  will  get  an  all  expense  trip 
to  the  convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  at  Los  Angeles,  California 
next  November. 

If  you  want  more  information  about 
the  contest,  see  your  teacher  or  4-H 
Club  leader,  or  if  you  live  in  Orleans 
or  Niagara  Counties,  write  to  R.  J. 
Chase,  Lohrman  Building,  Lockport, 
New  York. 
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Kernels, 

Screenings 

and  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


IN  THE  last  month,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  readers  of  this 
page  have  written  me.  In  addition, 
I  have  had  to  be  away  from  home  a 
good  deal,  so  that  I  have  gotten  way 
behind  with  my  correspondence.  I’ll 
catch  up  in  time,  but  until  I  do  7  will 
appreciate  it  if  each  of  you  who  have 
written  to  me  will  consider  this  an 
acknowledgment  of  your  letter. 

FRONT  AXLE  BLUEPRINTS 

A  lot  of  you  have  written  in  for  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  front  axle  we  constructed 
to  use  in  making  a  tractor-trailer  into 
a  horse  drawn  piece  of  equipment.  A 
lot  more  of  you  misunderstood  my  offer 
of  a  blueprint,  which  w<xs  intended  to 
cover  only  the  front  axle,  and  asked 
for  blueprints  of  the  whole  trailer. 

Probably  by  the  time  you  read  this 
you  will  have  the  plans  of  the  front 
axle  which  you  have  requested.  I  shall 
be  unable  to  send  blueprints  of  the 
trailer,  but  I  have  had  a  couple  of  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  it  which  show  its  con¬ 
struction  and  I  am  going  to  include 
these  pictures  with  each  blueprint  of 
the  front  axle  I  send  out. 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

The  vote  was  very  heavy  for  con¬ 
tinuing  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr.’s,  “Down 
Mexico  Way’’  notes.  It  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  bring  the  feature  back  with 


this  issue  of  “Kernels,  Screenings,  and 
Chaff’’,  but  a  combination  of  a  rainy 
spell  in  the  normally  dry  New  Mexico 
area,  an  attack  of  the  flu,  and  the  job 
of  planting  250  acres  of  cotton  prevent¬ 
ed  Howard  from  getting  his  material 
in  on  time.  The  arrangement  is  that 
he  will  send  something  in  for  two 
weeks  from  now  and  for  at  least  one 
issue  each  month  for  an  indefinite 
period  ahead. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  the 
picture  which  shows  one  of  his  six 
horse  teams  of  mares  being  used  to 
level  a  field  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more 
which  I  am  sure  to  a  reader  of  this 
page  in  New  England  looks  as  level 
as  the  floor  anyway. 

'  ^  ^ 

EARLY  PASTURE 

Each  year  I  try  to  record  here  the 
date  at  which  we  have  plentiful  pasture 
at  Sunnygables  and  turn  out  our  live¬ 
stock.  This  year  it  was  on  the  19th  of 
April  —  at  least  a  week  earlier,  I  am 
sure,  than  we  have  ever  turned  out  be¬ 
fore. 

Our  ability  to  get  livestock  out  this 
early  on  really  abundant  feed  is  en¬ 
tirely  accounted  for,  not  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  unusually  early  season, 
but  by  the  rye  we  put  in  last  August 
for  fall  pasture  and  a  hoped-for  early 
spring  pasture.  It  came  through  in 
great  shape.  It  was  ankle  deep  when 
we  turned  out  on  it  the  19th  of  April 
and  now  is  clear  to  the  cattle’s  knees. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  going  o  get  away 
from  us  so  that  we  shall  have  to  clip  it. 

From  our  experience,  I  am  sure  that 
August-  sown  rye  in  which  a  little  tim¬ 
othy  is  seeded  and  a  pasture  mixture 
sown  on  early  the  next  spring  with  a 
cyclone  seeder  constitutes  the  most 
economical  and  surest  way  of  seeding 
down  a  pasture  of  anything  we  have 
tried.  The  tramping  in  of  the  grass 
seed  in  the  spring  by  cattle  grazing  the 
rye  seems  to  be  very  beneficial  in  get¬ 
ting  an  even  stand  of  pasture  grasses. 

Of  course,  success  with  both  the  rye 


and  the  seeding  made  with  the  rye  de¬ 
pends  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  way  its  lime  requirements  are  met, 
and  the  fertilization.  We  have  found 
that  the  rye  can  be  grazed  clear  into 
the  ground  in  the  fall  without  killing 
it.  A  top  dressing  of  manure  in  the 
winter  helps  the  spring  sown  grass 
seed  catch,  and  tends  to  protect  it 
from  too  close  grazing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

*  *  •  * 

WET  WEATHER 

For  several  days  we  have  been  won¬ 
dering  at  Sunnygables  why  we  did  not 
hear’that  the  Hereford  heifers  I  bought 
in  New  Mexico  last  winter  were  ship¬ 
ped.  Then  there  came  the  following 
letter  written  by  young  Bob  Evans  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Bob,  by 
the  way,  took  the  fall  term  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  writes: 

“We’ve  had  rain  or  snow  every  day 
for  over  a  week  now,  which  is  very 
unusual  for  April  in  New  Mexico.  The 
roads  are  impassable  and  the  ground 
is  so  wet  and  soft  that  it  is  all  an  old 
pony  can  do  to  carry  a  man  all  day.- 

“All  of  this  moisture  has  made 
handling  the  heifers  going  to  you  very 
difficult,  so  Uncle  Lee  has  asked  me  to 
wi’ite  that  we  won’t  ship  them  until 
the  10th  of  May.  Uncle  Lee  is  at  the 
ranch  and  can’t  get  out.  This  is  the 
reason  he  has  asked  me  to  write  you. 
Another  boy  and  I  rode  out  and 
brought  the  heifers  to  our  shipping 
pasture  today.’’ 

Of  course,  all  of  this  moisture  in  the 
range  country  means  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  feed  and  that  the  ranchers 
will  be  reluctant  sellers  of  anything 
which  will  eat  grass  to  advantage. 

i'fi 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

For  several  years  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  birdsfoot  trefoil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  included  some 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seed  in  several  pas¬ 
ture  seeding  mixtures.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  last  summer,  however,  that  I  learn¬ 


ed  to  recognize  the  plant,  and  I  had  to 
go  to  one  of  Cornell  University’s  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  to  do  this.  From  the 
work  which  has  been  done  with  trefoil, 
it  seems  to  be  a  legume  which  prom¬ 
ises  much  if  grown  under  the  right  con¬ 
ditions. 

As  I  am  writing  this.  Hank  is  put¬ 
ting  in  on  a  dry  hillside  a  special  three 
acre  pasture  plot  of  brome  grass  and 
narrow  leaf  birdsfoot  trefoil.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  narrow  leaf  trefoil  is 
considered  a  better  pasture  plant  than 
the  broad  leaf.  We  are  also  going  to 
sow  a  smaller  area,  however,  to  brome 
grass  and  broad  leaf  trefoil. 

I  am  hoping  to  grow  at  least  enough 
trefoil  plants  so  that  I  can  show  the 
boys  on  the  farm  what  they  look  like. 
You  see  I  still  have  my  fingers  crossed 
in  regard  to  the  plant. 

^ 

LADING  CLOVER 

Our  ladino  clover  seedings  on  our 
Larchmont  farm  have  all  come  through 
the  winter  in  fine  shape.  The  ladino 
started  way  ahead  of  the  other  clovers 
and,  if  anything,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  stand  is  too  thick.  After  it  got 
up  four  or  five  inches  high  it  was  bad¬ 
ly  frozen,  but  it  seems  to  be  recover¬ 
ing  rapidly  from  this  setback. 

From  last  year’s  experience  with 
ladino  .clover  on  a  special  poultry 
range  and  in  a  meadow  where  it  grew 
with  alfalfa,  ladino  looks  to  me  to  be 
the  wonder  child  of  the  legume  family. 
We  have  sown  a  lot  of  it  this  spring, 
particularly,  in  seeding  fields  which  we 
intend  to  pasture.  I  am  trying,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  become  too  enthusiastic. 
Perhaps  last  year  was  a  ladino  year. 
Maybe  under  different  weather  condi¬ 
tions  it  won’t  do  so  well  this  season. 

Just  in  case  it  does  come  through, 
Howard  is  growing  sixteen  acres  for 
seed  on  his  place  in  New  Mexico.  He 
put  this  crop  in  with  brome  grass  when 
I  was  down  there  in  March  and  writes 
that  he  has  an  excellent  stand  of  both 
brome  grass  and  ladino. 


one  of  our  most  important  jobs  in  preparing 
fields  for  irrigation  is  leveling.  For  greater 
mobility  in  turning  on  the  soft  ground,  we  use 
horses  rather  than  tractors.  From  this  six 
horse  team  of  young  mares  (nothing  over  eight 
years  old),  we  are  positive  we  will  get  four 
mule  colts  soon  and  we  have  hopes  for  a 
couple  more.  —  H.  E.  Habcock,  Jr.,  Boswell, 
New  31exico. 
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Stallion  Rings 

Service  Bureau  Brings  Warning  of  an  Old  Scheme 


How  MUCH  is  a  good  stallion 
worth  ?  This  is  a  pertinent  question 
in  view  of  the  increased  interest  in  colt 
raising  in  New  York  State.  Everyone 
appreciates  the  opportunity  for  raising 
good  draft  horses  in  this  state  and  the 
importance  of  good  breeding  stock.  At 
the  same  time)  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  such  a  program  must  be 
kept  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  sev¬ 
eral  so-called  stallion  rings  that  have 
recently  been  organized  in  this  state. 
Briefly,  the  plan  is  this.  A  skillful  sales¬ 
man  goes  into  a  community  and  sells 
three  or  more  \ breeding  services  at 
$20.00  each  to  twenty  to  thirty  men. 
These  men  sign  three  notes  for  the 
services,  one  coming  due  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years.  In  this  way.  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  dollars  is 


prohibited  since  1906  the  formation  in 
New  York  State  of  any  new  Assess¬ 
ment  Corporations  or  their  admission 
from  other  states.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  disappointing  past  history  of 
assessment  life  insurance. 

The  Service  Bureau  receives  many 
letters  from  subscribers  expressing 
bitterly  disappointing  experiences  with 
assessment  companies.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  characterize  it,  many  cJ  these 
companies  accept  premiums  for  years 
saying  in  effect:  “We  will  pay  up  to 

-  dollars  to  the  beneficiary  if  we 

have  it” 

A  letter  received  today  tells  of  over 
$4,000  paid  in  over  a  period  of  40  years 
and  at  the  death  of  the  insured,  the 
beneficiary  got  $800. 


A  ^'Sucker  List” 

“The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  which 
stated  —  ‘money  is  being  held  in  trust 
for  you’  —  there  were  a  lot  of  questions 
enclosed.  I  answered  them,  sent  them 
back  and  received  a  card  with  a  penny 
on  it.  What  kind  of  a  deal  is  this?” 

We  have  not  had  time  to  check  on 
this  concern,  so  we  have  to  do  a  little 
guessing.  We  can  be  sure  of  one  thing. 
The  company  is  not  run  by  a  philan¬ 
thropist  so  we  can  conclude  that  they 
do  have  a  good  reason.  Two  possibili¬ 
ties  come  to  our  minds:  First,  a 
scheme  similar  to  this  has  been  used 
by  collection  agencies  in  the  past  to 
locate  debtors.  Once  a  collection  agency 
is  sure  where  the  debtor  lives,  they 
can  go  after  him  and  put  on  pressure 
to  collect.  The  second  possibility, 
which  is  more  probable  in  this  case,  is 
that  this  company  is  building  up  a 
mailing  list  which  they  can  then  sell 
to  interested  concerns.  In  slang  terms 
this  is  called  a  “sucker  list”  and  is  con¬ 


sidered  valuable  on-the  basis  that  any¬ 
one  who  would  answer  such  a  letter 
would  be  likely  to  answer  other  letters 
sent  out,  offering  much  for  little. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Not  So  ”Safe” 

“I  read  your  item,  ‘Unsolicited  Award’ 
— I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Safety  Driving  Award. 
Well,  I  did  have  an  accident  in  1940.  In 
fact,  I  had  my  license  revoked.” — C.  D., 
Neiv  York. 

We  appreciate  the  frankness  of  our 
subscriber  in  clearing  up  this  point. 
Certainly  his  experience  indicates  that 
little  or  no  investigation  is  made  before 
the  insurance  company  sends  out  these 
awards. 

— A.  A. — 

If  anyone  knows  the  present  address 
of  Annie  Thompson,  last  known  to  be 
in  Ithaca,  New  York,  please  communi¬ 
cate  with  C.  E.  Decker,  Decker’s  Gar¬ 
dens,  Stevensville,  Penna. 


collected.  In  return,  these  men  get  a 
stallion.  The  stallion  becomes  their 
property  when  the  notes  are  paid.  In 
addition,  they  have  to  provide  for  the 
feeding,  care  and  handling  of  the  stal¬ 
lion. 

Now,  cooperative  breeding  has  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Yet  a  little  sound 
thinking  indicates  that  these  men  have 
“paid  too  much  for  their  whistle.”  Most 
breeders  of  purebred  horses  in  New 
York  State  are  selling  stallions  of  equal 
or  better  breeding  for  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars. 

There  are  about  500  draft  stallions 
enrolled  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  Albany.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  are  purebreds  and  one- 
third  are  grades.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  the  average  service  fee  for  these 
stallions  is  $15.00  for  purebreds  and 
$10.00  for  grades.  The  survey  also 
showed  that  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  mares  bred  dropped  living  foals 
and  that  each  stallion  averages  less 
than  20  foals  per  season.  Very  few  stal¬ 
lions  bred  more  than  50  mares  per  sea¬ 
son. 

In  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  logi¬ 
cal  that,  except  for  a  few  purebred 
breeders,  the  place  for  the  stallion  is 
in  the  harness  where  he  can  earn  his 
keep  as  a  work  animal.  Then  any  out¬ 
side  breeding  will  be  a  little  extra 
money  for  the  owner.  Farmers  should 
think  twice  before  they  join  such  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  should  consult  their 
county  agents.  It  is  better  to  buy  than 
be  sold. — J.  D.  B. 


Insured? 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  at  Albany  tells  us  that  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Law  has 


25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  S25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  Protective  Service  Bu.-eau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convic¬ 
tion.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction 


tor  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  subscribers  by  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  in,  jou  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say. 

‘I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”, 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
•s  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any 
claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old):  and 
any  inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 


ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BENEFITS 
RECENTLY  PAID 


Robert  W.  Adams,  Marathon,  N.  Y _ $  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  head,  hand,  knee 
Joseph  Bernacki,  476  Columbia  Ave.,  De¬ 
pew,  N.  Y.  _  35.71 

Auto  collision — inj.  elbow  and  hip 

Clarence  LaPointe,  R.  2,  Chazy,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Struck  by  truck — frac.  rib 
Ambrose  H.  Hill,  R.  4,  Troy,  N.  Y _  30.00 


Auto  struck  pole — frac.  rib 
Mrs.  Annabelle  Faller,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Auto  accident — bruised  head 
Edgar  Reynolds,  R.  I,  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Auto  skidded— lacerations  face 

Frank  Myers,  Est.,  Kennedy,  N.  Y _ *  250.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 
James  E.  Robinson,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  24.28 
Auto  accident — inj.  shoulder  and  back 
Gordon  Betters.  365  Forest  Ave.,  Oakfield, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ _  117.14 

Car  struck  tree — frac.  skull,  foot,  mandible 

Lynde  Scott,  R.  6?  Potsdam,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Sleitdi  accident — broken  rilis,  punctured  lung 

Catherine  RackI,  E.  Amherst,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Auto  accident — sacro-iliac  strain 
Robert  A.  Dennison.  R.  I,  Mohawk.  N.  Y.  35.00 
Auto  accident — frac.  vertebrae 

Earl  Petherbridge,  Byron,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Struck  by  auto — cuts  &  bruises,  knee,  leg 

Frank  Ellis,  R.  I,  Sodus,  N.  Y. . *  65.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  tibia,  cut  head 

E.  E.  Leazott,  Altona,  N.  Y - *  20.00 

Knocked  down  by  truck — contusions 
Ann  G.  Portman,  301  N.  George  St.,  Rome, 

N.  Y _ _  41.43 

Auto  accident — cut  &  bruised  leg.  chest,  amt 
Arthur  Bahr,  13  Baker  St.,  Dolgeville, 

N.  Y.  _ 10.00 

-Auto  overturned — cut  hand 

Adelaide  Spiers,  R.  2.  Batavia,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  skidded  into  tree — sprained  ankle,  back 
James  G.  McMahon,  Est.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  13.57 
-Auto  accident — hernia 

Mrs.  Helen  Tobey.  5  Pond  St.,  Orono,  Me.  130.00 
Auto  skidded — frac  ribia  and  fibula 

Merrill  Laughton,  Princeton,  Me _  130.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  fibula 

Ernest  W.  Libby.  Poland,  Me _  30.00 

Tnick  accident — cut  hand 

Paul  Pinette,  R.  I,  Fort  Kent,  Me _  10.00 

Auto  overturned — inj.  shoulder 

George  H.  Clayton,  Williamstown,  Mass. _  52.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  shoulder,  back 
Frank  P.  Wheeler,  Est.,  Shelburne  Falls, 

Mass.  _ _ *  250.00 

Strack  by  auto — mortuary 

Lucy  H.  Sanders,  Greenfield,  Mass. _  20.00 

-Auto  collision — inj.  knee,  cut  lip 

Edward  J.  Ring.  Newbury,  N.  H _  12.86 

Auto  collision — cut  eye  and  no.se 
Edward  A.  Carpenter,  R.  I,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  30.00 
-Auto  collision  —frac.  ribs 

Reginald  F.  Tabor,  Hampstead.  N.  H _  30.00 

-Auto  collision — inj,  knee  and  leg 

Millicent  D.  Beede,  Plymouth,  N.  H _  20.00 

Auto  accident — strained  mu.scle.s,  neck 

Clinton  Manseau,  R.  I,  Lancaster,  N.  H. _  30.00 

Sled  struck  stump — frac.  nose.  inj.  hand 

Lucinda  J.  Dow,  Greensboro,  Vt _ ♦  65.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  femur,  .sprained  ankle 
Walter  E.  Roberts.  Est.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  1000.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 

Marion  E.  MacKinder,  Woodstown,  N.  J. _  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  liack 
Mrs.  Sarah  MacKinder.  Woodstown,  N.  J.  14.28 

Auto  collision — .strained  back 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Austin,  Flemington.  N.  J.  62.86 

Auto  collision — strained  wri.st  and  knee 

John  Vostinak,  Warrenville,  Conn _ *  15.00 

Struck  by  truck — inj.  leg 

R.  J.  Felton,  Hallstead,  Pa _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  sternum  and  arm 

John  M.  Bunting,  R.  2,  Dagsboro,  Del _ *  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — compound  frac.  leg 

Isaac  Banblitz,  Reisterstown,  Md _ *  31.43 

Auto  accident — cut  face  and  head 

Ralnb  Harrison.  Finksh"rn,  Md  _  37.14 

Auto  hit  pole — cut  chin  and  knee 
C.  Edwin  Bell,  Est.,  E.  New  Market,  Md,..*  500.00 
Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 
Mrs.  Janette  Banblitz,  R.  4,  Reisterstown, 

Md.  - :07.I4 

Auto  accident — frac.  jaw.  nose,  inj.  arm 

*  Over-age. 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

RE  -  Case  No.  R-124450 

Walter  E.  Roberts,  N-1580171 
15  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Weatherby; 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  draft  for  $1000.00  payable  to  Jean  W.  Roberts,  executrix 
of  the  Estate  of  Walter  E.  Roberts,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Roberts  tells  me  that  this  Insurance  was 
taken  out  because  of  the  prompt  payments  you  made  In  the 
matter  of  the  death  of  Robert  Higgins  three  years  ago. 

I  cannot  see  how  you  can  make  these  payments  for 
the  small  premium  collected,  I  am  sure  that  if  more  people 
knew  about  It  you  would  write  a  great  many  more  policies. 


North  American  AccroENT  Inscrance  Co 

Oldest  and  Car^est  Sxclusive^lHeak^  and  Occident  Company  in  S^merica 

N. A. Associates  Department  Poughkeepsie  n.y 


“In  Order  to  Form  a 


UN  ON... 


ONE  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  ago,  **we  the  people 
of  the  United  States''  declared  it  our  purpose  to 
live  under  a  C onstitution  which  would  “form  a  more  per¬ 
fect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

The  government  established  under  that  Constitution 
has  survived  in  a  world  of  shattering  changes  because  those 
who  framed  it  recognized  that  only  perfect  unity — of  pur¬ 
pose  and  effort — would  keep  it  together. 

“In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union"  was  the  task 
they  set  themselves  to.  And  they  succeeded  well — built  a 
nation  of  free  people,  so  perfectly  contrived  and  so  justly 
maintained  that  neither  enemies  without,  nor  malcontents 
within,  have  succeeded  in  finding  the  tiniest  crack  in  the 
solid  rock  of  its  foundation. 

The  Strength  of  the  Farmer  is  Unity 

The  shining  example  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  .  ,  , 
of  people  of  diverse  origins,  beliefs  and  economic  condi¬ 
tion  ...  all  living  together  happily  and  prosperously  under 
one  form  of  government  .  .  .  has  unfailingly  inspired  The 
Dairymen’s  League  during  all  of  its  quarter-century  fight 
for  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK  for  all  farmers. 

For  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  proved  that 
unity  is  just  as  valuable  and  necessary  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace  as  it  is  in  times  of  stress  and  danger. 

Only  eternal  vigilance  and  eternal  preparedness  can  per¬ 
manently  “insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,”  and  “secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 

For  that  reason  the  League  urges  every  farmer  to  join 
a  cooperative  and  to  support  that  cooperative  as  actively 
when  times  are  good  as  when  times  are  bad.  For  tomor¬ 
row,  the  entire  picture  may  change.  The  enemies  of  the  farmer 
never  sleep.  They  are  most  active — and  most  dangerous — when 
farmers  feel  that  they  have  won  their  victory  and  are  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world.  So  don’t  let  your  enemies  catch  you  napping. 
Attend  your  cooperative  meetings.  Keep  abreast  of  everything 
that  is  going  on.  Know  about  every  danger  that  is  in  the  offing. 
That’s  the  only  way  you’ll  ever  get  AND  KEEP  a  living  price 
for  milk. 


. 
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This  Leogue  Family  Has  Spent 

2  Centuries  on  the  Some  Farm 

Forty-five  years  before  the  United  States  of  America  became  a  corporate  nation,,  tha 
forebears  of  Solomon  LeFevre*,  Raymond  V.  O.  DuBois*  and  David  J.  DuBois*  settled 

on  a  tract  of  uncultivated  land  near  New  Paltz  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  They  were  Walloons,  people  from  the 
French-Belgian  border  region,  who  were  persecuted  m 
Europe  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Fleeing  first  to 
Holland,  thence  to  New  Netherland,  they  found  sanctuary 
among  the  tolerant  Dutch  of  the  New  World. 

For  199  years  now,  the  two  families — so  united 
through  intermarriage  as  to  be  one  stock — have  held  the 
same  ground  in  unbroken  tenure,  making  it  historicahy 
one  farm.  Last  January  the  109th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agriculture  Society  elected  the  thre# 
men  to  the  “Order  of  Century  Farmers.” 

*Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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Thousands  of  eager  young  high  school  graduates 
will  have  the  thrill  of  entering  college  this  fall.  What 
they  will  get  out  of  their  college  days  will  be  largely 
up  to  them.  In  his  interesting  and  entertaining  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  page,  I’rofessor  W'hetzel  gives  straight- 
Irom-the-shoiildcr  advice  not  only  to  college  students, 
but  to  anyone  who  seeks  to  profit  by  what  he  learns. 

— Photo  by  G.  F.  Jlorgan. 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  when  hundreds 
of  high  school  seniors  are  thinking  about 
going  to  college  next  fall.  Most  of  the 
boys  are  too  young  for  tlfe  “draft”  and 
few  of  these  will  be  wise  enough  to  enlist  and 
get  their  military  training  now  when  they 
should.  Many  are  still  debating  the  question 
“Shall  I  go  to  College?”  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  get  a  copy  of  the  article  I  wrote  on  that 
subject  for  The  American  Agriculturist  last 
July  and  read  it  thoughtfully.  You  should 
certainly  be  sure  you  ought  to  go  to  college 
before  you  take  the  fateful  step. 

Well,  assuming  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who  should  go  to  college,  let’s  examine  the 
question,  “Why  go  to  college?”,  or  to  put  it 
another  way,  “What  do  I  expect  to  get  out  of 
a  college  education  any  way?”  I’m  sure  the 
answers  to  that  question,  by  a  vast  majority 
of  prospective  college  students,  would  amount 
to  about  this:  “I  expect  to  accumulate  a  lot 
of  factual  knowledge  which  will  enable  me  to 
niake  a  better  living.”  A  small  percentage 
secretly  think  of  college  as  an  opportunity  to 
have  four  years  of  a  jolly  good  time  (at  the 
old  man’s  expense  of  course).  But  college 
play-boys  are  few  these  days.  Dad’s  income 
tax  and  faculty  action  have  reduced  their 
numbers  amazingly.  Most  of  you  will  go  with 
the  honest  intention  of  getting  what  you  call 
an  education.”  You  envisage  a  “college  edu¬ 
cation”  as  a  continuation  of  what  you’ve  been 


getting  in  high  school  —  some  more  of  the 
same  on  a  higher  plane.  That’s  the  general 
idea.  Now  just  what  have  you  been  getting 
in  high  school  of  which  you  expect  to  get  more 
in  college?  Why  facts  of- course.  Gosh!  what 
a  lot  of  facts,  all  kinds  of  facts  your  teachers 
have  been  shoving  at  you  and  into  you  with 
more  or  less,  often  less,  success.  Now  stop  a 
minute  and  think!  Use  the  old  bean  for  once. 
What  good  will  it  do  you  to  accumulate  more 
facts — a  lot  of  new  and  strange  facts  which 
professors  have  done  up  for  you  in  neat  and 
expensive  packages  (text  books)? 

What  kind  of  a  showing  could  you  make  if 
your  high  school  teachers  should  spring  an  ex¬ 
amination  on  you  this  minute  in  any  six  sub¬ 
jects  you  “took”  during  your  first  two  years  in 
high  school?  Honest,  now,  you  know  well 
enough  you  couldn’t  recall  a  sufficient  array 
of  facts  in  most  of  the  six  subjects  to  save 
your  neck,  if  it  were  in  jeopardy.  They  are 
“Gone  with  the  wind.”  By  next  fall  you’ll  re¬ 
tain  only  a  smattering  of  all  that  book  learn¬ 
ing  that  was  run  through  your  mental  ma¬ 
chinery  in  your  last  two  years  of  high  school. 

Didn’t  it  ever  strike  you  how  seldom  you 
were  called  upon  in  school  (or  elsewhere)  to 
use  the  facts  you  so  laboriously  culled  from 


*  H.  H.  Whetzel  is  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University. 


your  daily  assignments?  Lucky  if  you  could 
hold  enough  of  them  in  your  head  long 
enough  to  pass  those  exams  and  quizzes! 
Don’t  you  recall  how  often  at  the  end  of  the 
term  you  slammed  the  text  book  shut  and, 
breathing  a  sigh  of  relief,  said  to  yourself, 
“There,  that  course  is  finished!”  Then 
promptly  you  proceeded  to  forget  as  fast  as 
you  could  the  little  you  had  learned  about  the 
subject.  Yes,  you’ve  “had”  a  lot  of  courses; 
how  many  of  them  “have”  you  now? 

Oh,  sure,  of  course  you’ve  learned  many 
things  during  your  high  school  days;  facts 
which  you  retain  and  use,  but  for  the  most 
part  they’re  not  the  facts  you  got  out  of  text 
books  and  class  room  recitations.  Aren’t  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  skills  you  use  in  your  daily  ex¬ 
istence  those  which  you  learned  outside  the 
school  room?  You’ve  learned  to  drive  a  car 
and,  if  you’re  a  boy,  you  probably  know  the 
names  and  functions  of  most  of  its  parts;  how 
to  take  them  apart  and  put  them  together 
again;  how  to  wash  and  take  care  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  If  you  were  raised  on  a  farm,  you  have 
also  learned  how  to  handle  and  care  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  kinds  of  machines.  You  know  how 
to  care"  for  and  produce  some  crops  both  of 
plants  and  animals.  You’ve  learned  about 
folks,  especially  young  folks  of  your  own  age. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  little  you 
know  about  older  people?  “They’re  a  dumb 
lot,”  don’t  you  honestly  {Turn  to  Page  21) 
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The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  fully  informed  patrons 


When  to  make  it... 
How  to  make  it... 
What  it  will  cost... 


Grass 

Good 


Silage  is 
Feed.. 


This  is  not  an  effort  to  persuade  you  to 
make  grass  silage.  Farmers  who  have 
made  it  and  fed  it  to  ail  kinds  of  livestock 
say  that  it’s  good  feed.  The  following 
pointers  may  help  you  decide  whether 
you  want  to  make  some  of  your  legume 
or  other  roughage  crops  into  grass  silage. 

1.  The  Time.  The  proper  time  to  cut 
hay  for  ensilage  depends  upon  the  crop. 
Clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  and  other  hay 
crops  should  be  cut  when  they  are  in  the 
early  bloom  stage.  Soybeans  should  be  in 
the  pod  stage  with  beans  well  formed. 

Early  cutting  of  alfalfa  or  clover  for 
grass  silage  helps  to  get  rid  of  weeds  and 
increases  the  chance  of  a  good  second 
cutting  for  hay. 

Hay  crops  in  the  early  bloom  stage,  cut 
in  the  morning  and  put  in  the  silo  in  the 
afternoon,  have  just  about  the  right 
moisture. 

2.  The  Tools.  Materials  needed  to 
make  grass  ensilage  are  the  usual  hay¬ 
making  tools;  an  ensilage  cutter  with 
sharp  knives  adjusted  to  cut  tlie  material 
in  one-fourth  inch  to  one-half  inch 
lengths;  and — unless  you  have  some 
grain  in  the  early  dough  stage  to  put  into 
the  silo — a  supply  of  molasses  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

A  windrower  on  the  cutter  bar  of  the 
mower  makes  a  rake  unnecessary  and 


the  drum  to  the  cutter  box.  See  how  long 
it  takes  to  put  a  load  (about  a  ton)  of 
material  through  the  cutter. 

Time  the  flow  of  molasses  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  into  a  quart  or  gallon  meas¬ 
ure  to  determine  how  far  to  open  the 
valve.  Then  mark  the  valve  so  that  you 
can  get  the  same  rate  of  flow  for  each 
load. 

See  table  at  right  for  rate  of  application. 

4.  The  Cost.  The  labor  cost  for  making 
grass  ensilage  should  be  a  little  less  than 
for  hay.  It  can  be  made  with  the  same 
help  needed  for  haying.  Some  saving  can 
usually  be  made  because  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  stop  for  bad  haying  weather  and  you 
don’t  have  to  turn  the  grass  in  the  field 
or  wait  for  it  to  cure.  The  cost  of  preserva¬ 
tive  material,  whether  you  use  molasses 
or  Silo-Phos,  will  range  from  50  cents  to 
about  a  dollar  per  ton  of  green  material, 
depending  upon  the  crop  you  are  ensiling. 


3.  The  Method.  Build  a  platform  to 
hold  the  barrel  of  molasses  or  phosphoric 
acid  high  enough  above  the  ensilage 
cutter  to  permit  material  to  flow  into 
cutter  by  gravity.  Adjust  the  flow  of  ma¬ 
terial  by  a  valve  in  the  supply  line  from 


also  helps  to  prevent  stones  from  being 
picked  up  with  the  hay. 

Most  of  the  new  hayloaders  are  built 
to  handle  heavy  green  material.  Older 
loaders  must  be  strengthened  with  heav¬ 
ier  slats  and  the  use  of  flexible  chains  in 
place  of  ropes. 

Green  hay  is  about  three  times  as 
heavy  as  cured  hay.  If  you  have  been 
drawing  about  a  ton  of  cured  hay  on 
your  rack,  make  the  load  of  green  hay 
about  a  third  as  high  to  get  the  same 
weight. 

Sides  on  the  hay  rack  make  it  possible 
to  load  a  ton  of  green  material  with  al¬ 
most  no  forking  on  the  load. 


RATE  OF  APPLICATION  PER  TON 
OF  GRASS 


68%  Silo-Phos* 

Grasses  &  Cereals  10  lbs.  (3  qts.) 
Mixed  Hay  13  lbs.  (4  qts.) 

Alfalfa  &  Clover  16  lbs.  (5  qts.) 
Soybeans  16-20  lbs.  (5-6  qts.) 


75%  Silo-Phos* 


Grasses  &  Cereals 
Mixed  Hay 
Alfalfa  &  Clover 
Soybeans 


8  lbs.  (2V2  qts.) 

10  lbs.  (3  qts.) 

14  lbs.  (4  qts.) 

14-18  lbs.  (4-5V4  qts.) 


Molasses 


Grasses  or  Cereals 
Mixed  Hay 
Alfalfa  &  Clovers 
Soybeans 


40  lbs.  {PA  gals.) 
60  gals.  (5  gals.) 
80  lbs.  (7  gals.) 
100  lbs.  (81/2  gals.) 


*Silo-Phos  is  liquid  phosphoric  acid  of 
feeding  grade.  In  some  areas  the  68% 
strength  is  available,  in  others  75%. 


Fresh  Grass 

An  ideal  pasture  is  a  thick  mat  of 
mixed  grasses  and  legumes  about  four 
inches  high.  A  good  cow  can  eat  as  much 
as  150  pounds  a  day  of  this  kind  of  pas¬ 
ture.  That’s  enough  to  keep  up  her  body 
weight  and  make  40  to  50  pounds  of  milk. 

That’s  a  goal  to  shoot  for — it  can  be 
done. 

One  step  toward  better  pastures  is  ro¬ 
tational  grazing  on  your  best  pasture 
land.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  four  lots, 
all  with  access  to  water.  When  milkers 


have  grazed  one  lot  long  enough  to  get 
the  best  of  the  grazing,  move  them  into  a 
fresh  lot  and  put  heifers  and  dry  cows  in 
first  lot  to  graze  it  down  even. 

Follow  this  plan  with  all  four  lots.  This 
gives  each  pasture  a  chance  to  rest  and 
produce  fresh  grass. 

A  one-wire  electric  fence  is  a  cheap 
way  to  divide  pastures. 

A  Labor  Saver 

In  making  grass  silage,  some  farmers 
save  labor  and  time  by  removing  the 
back  ladder  from  the  hay  rack  and  lay¬ 


ing  two  ropes  on  the  bed  of  the  rack  for 
easy  unloading.  Here’s  how — 

1.  Fasten  end  of  each  rope  to  wagon 
bed  at  back  end.  Bring  the  ropes  forward, 
laying  them  on  each  side  of  wagon  bed. 

2.  Pile  the  grass  on  top  of  these  ropes. 
Make  them  long  enough  so  that  when 
loading  is  finished  ropes  can  be  brought 
back  from  front  end  over  the  top  of 
load. 

3.  To  unload,  fasten  ends  of  ropes  to 
solid  post  driven  in  ground  near  ensilage 
cutter.  Drive  away.  Load  will  be  pulled  off 
by  ropes  and  can  be  forked  into  ensilage 
cutter  while  wagon  gets  another  load. 
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convenient  to  use,  and  its  use  carries  Well,  farmers  don’t  feed  silage  without 


the  reassuring  knowledge  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  phosphoric  acid, 
50c  worth  of  phosphorus  in  terms  of 
superphosphate  prices  is  recovered.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  but  have  never  seen 
it  proved,  that  legume  silage  preserv¬ 
ed  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  fed  heavi¬ 
ly  without  hay  might  injure  cows. 


hay,  and  we  shall  continue  to  use 
liquid  phosphoric  acid.  I  am  all  for 
Ed.  Babcock’s  suggestion  that  we 
should  grow  our  own  “dope”  in  the 
form  of  wheat  or  grasses  for  preserv¬ 
ing  legume  silage.  This  does  very  well 
for  beef  cattle,  but  in  dairying  one 
must  have  a  sweet  smelling  silage. 


DOODLE  DUG,  DOODLE  BUG, 
Come  Out  of  Your  Hole 

Cd,  W,  Mitchell 


By  acid  silage,  I  mean  legumes 
or  grasses  preserved  by  liquid 
phosphoric  acid.  At  Hayfields,  15 
miles  southwest  of  Rochester,  we  start¬ 
ed  putting  up  alfalfa  silage  with  liquid 
phosphoric  acid  in  early  June  1937. 
Since  a  legume  like  alfalfa  spoils  easier 
than  timothy  or  grasses,  we  used  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  liberally,  between  15  and 
20  lbs.  of  the  68%  grade  for  each  ton 
of  green  matter.  The  silo  was  filled 
two-thirds  full,  and  feeding  started 
immediately  to  prevent  surface  spoil¬ 
age.  Some  alfalfa  was  left  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  the  silo  was  filled  with  corn. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  in 
1938.  In  1939,  and  again  in  1940,  the 
silo  was  filled  “chock-a-block”  with  al¬ 
falfa  in  early  June.  This  June  we  shall 
use  phosphoric  acid  on  alfalfa  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year. 

HAS  IT  HURT  THE  COWS? 

The  cows  are  Guernseys,  supposedly 
and  actually  a  somewhat  delicate 
breed,  susceptible  to  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances.  Let’s  take  14  year  old  Ka- 
trinka.  Cow  No.  51,  a  grade  Guernsey 
of  Holstein  size.  Here’s  her  record  by 
calendar  years,  with  the  boys  doing  the 
milking  twice  a  day  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  feeding. 


Milk  Fat 

1936  .  10,430  lbs.  376.1  lbs. 

1937  .  8,532  lbs.  334.7  lbs. 

1938  .  16,782  lbs.  639.0  lbs. 

1939  .  10,023  lbs.  436.5  lbs. 

1940  .  15,405  lbs.  629.1  lbs. 


Her  low  production  in  1937  was  due 
to  insufficient  feeding  for  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cow,  but  her  higher  production 
in  1938  and  the  somewhat  lower  figure 
in  1939  were  due  to  failure  to  con¬ 
ceive  to  a  nearly  sterile  proved  bull. 
Katrinka  was  never  in  as  fine  flesh  as 
now,  and  this  year  her  calves  will  be 
spaced  only  11  months  apart. 

Now  let’s  take  a  fashionably-bred, 
finely-chiseled  Registered  Guernsey, 
Ramona  of  Ossian,  No.  31  in  the  herd, 
a  seven  year  old. 


Milk 

Fat 

1937 

359.8 

lbs. 

1938 

433.8 

lbs. 

1939 

420.0 

lbs. 

1940 

491.8 

lbs. 

Ramona,  too,  will  calve  twice  within 
^  year.  She  is  in  the  heaviest  flesh 
and  the  finest  producing  condition  of 
ner  career.  To  my  surprise,  Ramona 
as  continued  to  grow  from  an  under¬ 
sized  two  year  old  when  bought,  to  a 
''^cight  now  in  excess  of  1,100  lbs. 

Grain  feeding  is  always  light,  never 
I’^ore  than  1  lb.  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.  Al- 
alfa  silage  and  dry  hay  are  fed  heavily. 

only  one  cow  fell  off 

Aside  from  a  crippled  animal  that 
01^  eliminated  for  that  reason, 

y  one  cow  in  the  herd  has  declined 


My  ExperieMce 

with 

“ACn»”  SILAGE 

Bif>  d.  MillUna*t 


to  be  accepted  practice  to  plaster  all 
the  lead  one  Can  on  the  fruit  to  make 
the  worm  eat  at  least  a  little  bit  on  his 
way  in.  This  method  seems  to  be  losing 
its  effectiveness,  or  worms  are  becom¬ 
ing  resistant  to  arsenate  of  lead,  be¬ 
cause  stings  and  even  surviving  worms 
can  be  found  where  the  little  devils 
have  gone  right  through  a  crust  of 
poison. 

Nicotine  has  come  into  style  to  sup¬ 
plement  arsenate  of  lead  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  but  the  cost  seems  almost 
prohibitive  to  many. 

In  addition  to  the  high  cost  and  the 
uncertainty  of  results,  it  now  appears 
that  many  of  us  who  thought  we  had 
graduated  from  waving  a  spray  wand 
are  due  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  labor 
and  do  our  own  spraying  again.  'This 
being  the  case,  I  for  one,  do  not  hank¬ 
er  for  the  job  of  creeping  around  under 
and  in  a  thick,  low-headed  old  apple 
tree  to  try  and  squirt  spray  juice  on 
the  underside  of  an  innocent  apple  or 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 


in  production.  She  is  Carolyn  Orange 
Mayprince,  No.  24  in  the  herd,  a 
registered  six  year  old.  Her  record 
follows: 


Milk  Fat 

1937  .  7,129  lbs.  335.6  lbs. 

1938  .  10,073  lbs.  448.2  lbs. 

1939  . 9,922  lbs.  449.9  lbs. 

1940  .  8,917  lbs.  414.2  lbs. 


No.  24  is  now  in  fine  condition,  and  is 
due  again  June  11th,  three  weeks  less 
than  a  year  from  last  freshening.  All 
other  animals  in  the  herd  have  con¬ 
sistently  increased  production,  physical 
condition,  and  regularity  of  breeding. 

DOES  IT  ADD  SIZE  ? 

The  greater  regularity  in  breeding 
must  not  be  credited  to  any  factor  in 
silage  feeding,  but  rather  to  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  breeding  dates.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  use  of  liquid  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  a  beneficial  factor  in  im¬ 
proving  size  of  dairy  cows,  by  means 
of  the  liberal  content  and  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  bone  building  phosphorus. 

We  use  liquid  phosphoric  acid  with 
entire  confidence  in  our  normal  dairy 
operations.  It  has  figured  slightly 
cheaper  than  molasses,  much  more 


There  was  a  time  when  most  of  us 
fruit  growers  were  small  enough 
to  get  some  fun  out  of  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  a  doodle  bug  to  come  out  of  his 
hole,  or  to  bet  marbles  on  how  many 
tries  it  would  take  a  click  beetle  to 
turn  right-side  up  on  the  desk.  Many’s 
the  box  on  the  ear  I  have  got  from 
paying  too  much  attention  to  such  a 
bug  and  not  enough  attention  to  the 
current  life  history  and  activities  of 
the  teacher.  Maybe  it  is  a  just  reward 
for  some  of  us,  that  now  we  are  doom¬ 
ed  to  an  endless  fight  to  keep  the  doodle 
bugs  from  making  holes  in  our  apples, 
and  are  forced  to  gamble  with  next 
winter’s  pork  and  beans  on  how  many 
tries  a  codling  moth  takes  to  get  into 
an  apple.  Win,  loose  or  draw,  we  are 
in  the  doodle  bug  business  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

This  much  seems  certain,  that  sanita¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  screening  in  packing 
houses  and  stored  packages;  clearing 
out  old,  rough  and  excess  branches; 
and  in  some  cases  banding  the  trees  or 
scraping  rough  bark  will  give  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  head  start  on  this  battle  against 
codling  moth.  It  is  only  a  little  help, 
but  the  contest  is  getting  so  close  that 
every  little  bit  helps. 

Less  certain  is  the  protection  we 
may  expect  from  a  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  poison  just  before  the  calyx 
cups  close.  Personally,  I  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  that  particular  placement  of 
poison,  and  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  we  can  get  better  timing  and  cov¬ 
erage  with  the  dust  than  we. can  with 
the  spray.  Later,  when  the  small  apples 
appear,  and  the  codling  moth  hktch 
and  start  boring  into  the  fruit,  it  seems 


LIME  FOR  CLOVER 


ON  A  TRIP  through  Steuben  and 
Allegany  Counties  two  weeks  ago, 
I  saw  a  good  proportion  of  farmers 
spreading  lime  or  superphosphate.  The 
picture  above  shows  Harry  Colburn  of 
Angelica,  Allegany  County,  New  York 
loading  up  the  lime  spreader.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  field  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
piece  of  clover  on  which  lime  was 
spread  a  year  ago. 

Much  of  the  lime  and  superphosphate 
used  comes  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram.  Orders  are  put  in  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  program  and  the  lime  or 


superphosphate  they  receive  is  really 
an  advance  payment  for  Agricultural 
Conservation  practices  they  plan  to 
follow  this  summer.  Up  to  date,  these 
farmers  in  the  Empire  State  have  or¬ 
dered  275,000  tons  of  lime.  As  recently 
as  1935  the  total  amount  of  lime  ap¬ 
plied  on  New  York  State  farms  was 
90,000  tons. 

Also,  this  season,  farmers  in  the 
Conservation  Program  have  ordered 
50,000  tons  of  superphosphate,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  available  supplies,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  stop  further 
orders. — H.  L.  C. 


Graded  Potatoes  Pay 

JAMES  YOUNG  (standing)  of  An¬ 
gelica,  New  York  and  his  hired  man 
sorting  potatoes  for  planting.  Mr. 
Young  grows  5  acres.  Says  he,  “Last 
year  I  tried  some  Katahdins  but  this 
year  I  am  going  back  to  Rurals.  For 


me  the  Katahdin  seems  to  grow  close 
to  the  surface  and  a  good  many  were 
sunburned.  Also  there  was  a  big  varia¬ 
tion  in  size.  I  sell  to  a  chain  store.  I 
grade  closely  and  get  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  market  price. 

“We  are  planting  this  year  on  sod 
which  was  manured  last  year  and  plan 
to  use  800  lbs.  of  8-16-16  fertilizer  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  treated  in  equipment 
owned  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  cultivate 
as  soon  as  potatoes  are  planted  and 
belong  to  the  county  spray  ring  which 
covers  the  vines  8  or  10  times  during 
the  season.” 

Mr.  Young  is  also  a  breeder  of  pure 
bred  Holsteins  and  in  addition  to  IX)- 
tatoes,  raises  wheat  and  peas  as  cash 
crops. 
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Farmors  Domand  Botfor  Prices 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  most  of  the  large 
dairy  marketing  cooperatives  of  America, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Fed¬ 
eration,  took  steps  to  protect  the  interests  of 
dairymen  in  the  present  national  emergency. 
For  details  of  what  the  Federation  proposes  see 
Page  8. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Dairy  Federation  and 
of  all  other  farm  organizations,  as  well  as  every¬ 
one  else  who  is  interested  in  agriculture,  realize 
the  farmer’s  predicament  in  the  present  crisis. 
He  is  caught  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  On  one  side  is  Industry,  roaring  night 
and  day  in  a  great  war  boom,  with  an  assured 
government  protected  market  and  high  prices 
for  everything  that  it  can  produce.  On  the 
farmer’s  other  side  is  Organized  Labor,  skyrock¬ 
eting  wages  to  record  heights. 

For  twenty  years  and  more,  the  farmer  has 
been  fighting  for  parity,  just  for  the  chance  to 
have  the  same  modest  buying  power  that  he 
had  in  1914,  just  for  an  equal  chance  in  the 
economic  scheme  with  Capital  and  Labor.  Plans 
and  schemes  by  the  dozen  have  been  tried  by 
the  government  to  give  the  farmer  parity.  But 
all  of  these  have  failed,  and  farmers  right  now 
are  the  poorest  paid  of  any  class  of  people  in 
America. 

The  present  world  war  and  our  national 
emergency  now  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  get 
parity  through  the  natural  working  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  without  benefit  of  gov¬ 
ernment  schemes.  But  what  happens?  The  gov¬ 
ernment  calmly  steps  in  and  announces  prices 
for  certain  farm  products  which  are  in  every  in¬ 
stance  below  pari  tv.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
prices  of  these  products  from  going  up  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  way  to  parity,  and  in  line  with  wages  and 
industrial  prices. 

Bringing  this  problem  of  a  square  deal  for 
farmers  closer  home  is  the  demand  just  made 
by  organized  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  for  amendments  to  the  milk  marketing 
Order  which  will  give  the  farmers  $3.05  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  fluid  milk  and  will  up  the  prices 
of  milk  in  some  of  the  other  classes.  These 
amendments  were  asked  for  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Bargaining  Agency,  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  all  of  the  milk  cooperatives.  If  grant¬ 
ed,  the  amendments  would  add  some  $17,000,- 
000  a  year  to  farmers’  milk  checks  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  That  increase  is  badly  need¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials,  recognizing  this  need  and 
the  justice  of  better  milk  prices  and  working  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations,  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  give  dairymen  a  living  price  for 
their  milk  as  well  as  be  satisfactory  to  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Gloom  is  Foiilagious 

I  MADE  a  pessimistic  prophesy  about  the  war 
in  Europe  the  other  day  to  an  old  philosopher 
friend  of  mine.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said: 

“Ed,  I  think  every  American  has  a  moral,  a 
spiritual,  and  a  patriotic  responsibility  to  keep 
cheerful  these  days.  Being  pessimistic  is  exactly 
what  Hitler  wants  us  to  be.” 

That  impressed  me  and  made  me  resolve  not 
to  let  pessimism  over  the  War  get  me  down. 
How  about  3mu?  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  to  which  we 
might  add,  “Nothing  spreads  like  gloom  and 


pessimism.”  After  all,  we  cannot  help  matters 
except  by  doing  the  best  job  we  can  where  we 
are,  and  we  can  defeat  ourselves  and  the  Nation 
itself  by  constantly  spreading  gloom. 

L.awed  to  Death 

“If  you’re  havin’  a  good  time  or  makin’  a  little 
money,  it’s  a  cinch  you’re  breakin’  some  law  passed 
to  stop  all  such  sinfulness.” 

— Foxtail  Johnson  in  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

WAS  reminded  of  what  Foxtail  said  when  I 
heard  that  the  last  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  1335  bills,  of  which  the  Governor 
signed  955,  vetoing  378.  That’s  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  on  record  to  be  passed  at  a  single 
session.  Even  with  the  Governor’s  record  num¬ 
ber  of  vetoes,  the  number  of  new  laws  left  on 
the  books  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  thirty 
years.  See  page  12  (New  York  edition)  for  re¬ 
port  of  new  farm  laws.  In  other  issues 
this  past  spring  new  legislation  in  New  England 
States  has  been  reviewed. 

No  wonder  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
have  less  and  less  respect  for  law.  The  State’s 
record  for  new  laws  this  year  is  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  I  have  yet  heard  for  a  legislative  session 
only  once  in  two  years. 

IVew  Markets  for  Surplus 

Recently  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Journal,  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  to  be  used  for  crop  research  units  for 
increased  plant  exploration  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  United  States. 

American  Agriculturist  is  opposed  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  new  appropriations  in  either  State  or 
Federal  government  except  those  absolutely 
necessary  for  defense  or  to  carry  on  business. 
The  one  exception  are  appropriations  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  for  research  that  will  find  new  ways 
to  use  farm  products  and  new  markets  for  those 
products. 

This  bill,  known  as  HR  4591,  is  in  this  class 
of  legislation  fundamental  to  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress.  It  should  have  farmers’  support.  If  you 
agree,  say  so  by  writing  to  Representative  Au¬ 
gust  H.  Andersen,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sf^asonal  Gossip 

WARM  April — cold  May,  with  frosts.  So  it 
goes.  Seasons  always  have  a  tendency 
to  even  up  by  early  summer.  Romeyn  Berry 
says  that  it  is  no  good  to  make  successive  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  same  variety  of  a  crop  like  sweet 
corn,  because  the  season  evens  things  up  and 
the  stuff  all  gets  ripe  about  the  same  time  any¬ 
way.  What  do  you  think?  I  make  the  sweet 
corn  last  out  a  long  season  by  planting  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  early,  medium,  and  late. 

But  even  if  May  is  a  little  chilly,  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Each  successive  Spring  seems  nicer  to  me 
than  the  last.  All  the  world  is  like  a  great  fairy¬ 
land  now.  Too  bad  that  man  has  to  introduce 
so  much  trouble  into  it. 

Speaking  of  Spring,  have  you  got  your  garden 
in?  I  hope  it  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  and  the 
best  you  have  ever  planted.  You’ll  need  it. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  plant  silage  corn.  Are  you 
sure  that  the  seed  will  germinate?  Too  bad  to 
waste  land  and  labor  and  a  whole  season  on  a 
poor  stand. 

Lilacs  blooming  up  and  down  the  land  re¬ 


minded  me  a  few  days  ago  to  buy  a  few  of  those 
new  lovely  hybrid  lilacs.  They  are  easily  and 
quickly  grown.  Better  get  some.  In  a  couple  of 
years  you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

I  wonder  why  more  dogwood  is  not  grown 
in  northern  New  York  and  New  England?  It 
grows  and  blooms  profusely  in  Westchester 
County  and  in  southern  New  England.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  farther  north. 

Tunc  In! 

VERY  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
1:15  P.  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time,  on  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Radio  Station  WHCU,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  dramatizes  a  little  country  play.  Listen  to 
it,  and  then  send  us  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
your  own  adventures,  or  one  that  happened  to  a 
friend  or  relative,  which  you  think  we  might  use 
on  the  radio. 

Fatin’  What  Is  Fatin’ 

Y  EDITORIAL  friends,  Wheeler  McMil- 
len  of  the  Farm  Journal  and  Ed  Bayard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  have  been  doing 
some  raving  about  strawberry  shortcake.  Ed 
said  once  that  he  wished  he  could  follow  the 
strawberry  season  in  company  with  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  cream  cow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Que¬ 
bec,  and  Wheeler  gets  sentimental  about  those 
good,  home-grown  varieties  of  berries,  the  kind 
that  squash  at  the  very  shadow  of  a  fork  and 
then  pour  floods  of  sweet  red  juice  through  the 
shortcake. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  fellers  something  about 
strawberries.  Garden  strawberries  are  all  right 
for  a  makeshift,  but  if  you  ain’t  never  had  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  shortcakes  like  Ma  used 
to  make  with  wild  strawberries,  then  you  ain’t 
been  nowhere  nor  seen  nothin’. 

Faslman’s  Puzzle 

WO  TRAINS  were  30  miles  apart.  They 
were  headed  toward  each  other — one  at  a 
speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  and  the  other  at  a 
speed  of  10  miles  per  hour.  When  they  started 
a  bee  was  on  the  front  of  one  engine.  During  the 
time  it  took  the  engines  to  come  together,  the 
bee  flew  back  and  forth  between  them  at  a  speed 
of  40  miles  per  hour.  How  far  did  the  bee  fly 
before  the  crash  came?  Bet  you  can’t  figure  it 
out!  See  page  11  for  the  answer.  Send  in  a  good 
puzzle  teaser. 

Fasfntan’s  Chestnut 

LOU  SMITH  and  Bert  Parlett,  two  of  my 
Ithaca  friends,  went  up  to  the  Adirondacks 
a  spell  ago  with  some  other  friends  to  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  hunting.  One  member  of  the  party  told  me 
later  that  Lou  and  Bert,  while  short  on  hunting 
success  during  the  day,  made  up  for  it  by  brag¬ 
ging  about  their  exploits  around  the  campfire  at 
night.  Said  Lou: 

“While  I  was  loafing  around  the  camp  this 
morning  resting,  a  wildcat  came  right  up  to  me. 
He  was  a  fierce  beast,  but  with  great  presence 
of  mind  I  grabbed  a  bucket  of  water  and  threw 
it  in  his  face  and  he  slunk  away.” 

“Fellows,”  said  Bert  to  the  group,  “that  story 
of  Lou’s  is  true,  every  word  of  it.  I  can  vouch 
for  it.  A  few  minutes  after  it  happened  I 
coming  down  the  side  of  the  hill  back  of  the 
camp,  and  met  this  same  wildcat,  and  as  is  my 
usual  custom,  I  stopped  to  stroke  his  whiskers. 
Boys,  those  whiskers  were  wet!” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


To  MAKE  Growing  Up  in  Horse  .and 
Buggy  Days  even  more  interesting  to 
readers,  we  are  conducting  a  contest. 
Prizes  totaling  $25.00  are  offered  for  the 
best  letters  dealing  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  or  humorous  farm  experience.  You 
can  either  write  your  letter  now,  or  if 
you  prefer,  wait  until  the  story  by  Dean 
Carl  Ladd  and  Editor  Ed  is  finished. 
Send  your  letter  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Some  of  the  letters  already  received 
have  been  dramatized  on  the  American 
Agriculturist  radio  program,  which,  if 
you  live  in  Central  or  Western  New  York, 
you  may  hear  each  day  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  1:15  P.  M.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  on  Radio  Station  WHCU  at  870 
on  your  dial. 

Big  Grandma  and  the 
Prodigal  Son 

CHAPTER  XIV. 


w 


'HILE  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  visiting  one  day  re¬ 
cently,  I  slipped  away  from 
the  circle  about  the  big 
sheet-iron  stove  and  wandered  up  the 
stairs  to  the  cold  rooms  above,  then 
back  through  to  the  big  storage  space 
where  grandmother  preserved  all  the 
hundred  and  one  odds  and  ends  that  in 
any  crowded  city  home  would  long 
ago  have  been  thrown  out,  burned  up 
or  sent  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  dusty  old  school  books,  a  feather 
bed,  the  pretty  old  lamp  that  once 
seemed  so  modern  and  efficient,  a  hand¬ 
made  chest  and  a  picture  of  a  farm  in 
springtime  by  Currier  and  Ives  brought 
back  memories  of  those  hot,  cozy  eve¬ 
nings  a  generation  ago  when,  over  a 
pan  of  apples  or  a  dish  of  popcorn, 
grandfather  and  grandmother  would 
talk  of  their  early  days  on  the  farm 
and  retell  the  legends  of  a  family  who 
had  for  a  hundred  years  lived  on  the 
same  piece  of  land. 

Idly,  I  opened  the  door  of  the  old 
back  closet  and  there  before  me,  tall  and 
shiny  as  ever,  sat  Great  Uncle  Abner’s 
old  stovepipe  hat.  Seventy-five  years 
old  but  still  glossy  black  and  bearing 
the  name  of  the  New  Yoi;k.,City  hat- 
maker.  What  a  headgear  for  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor  to  wear  home  to  impress  his 
mother  and  his  young  married  sister 
on  the  farm!  Why  did  he  wear  it  and 
why  did  he  leave  it  behind  on  that  last 
trip  back  into  the  unknown? 

Grandmother  had  told  me  the  story 
of  Abner  with  all  the  pride  of  a  sister 
in  the  handsome,  much  traveled  brother 
who  returned  so  unexpectedly  as  a  full 
grown  man  fifteen  years  after  he  had 
run  away  from  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  saddler’s  shop  to  ship  before  the 
mast.  But  grandfather  remembered 
him,  also,  as  the  brother-in-law  who  on 
occasion  changed  from  a  quiet-spoken, 
over-polite,  hard  working  farm  hand 
into  a  roistering  leader  of  hard  drink- 
mg  companions  spoiling  for  a  fight  and 
uncommonly  successful  in  a  rough  and 
umble.  Such  memories  were  carefully 
Ignored  by  grandmother  and  great¬ 
grandmother,  whom  we  all  called  for 
some  unaccountable  reason.  Big  Grand¬ 
ma.  They  only  sniffed  when  grand- 
ather  spoke,  and  disdained  to  recog- 
mze  or  even  remember  the  neighbor- 
ood  legends  of  what  happened  when 
Abner  stepped  out. 

But  it  was  Dad  (who  at  the  time  of 
IS  Uncle  Abner’s  return  was  a  small 


boy  with  big  ears  and  a  way  of  always 
being  around  when  stories  were  told) 
who  gave  me  the  connected  story. 

When  grandfather  came  home  from 
the  village  just  before  milking  time, 
he  had  among  the  week’s  mail  a  letter 
with  a  New  York  City  postmark  for 
Big  Grandma.  It  was  unusual  for  Big 
Grandma  to  get  a  letter  and  she  was 
clearly  puzzled  as  she  hunted  up  her 
glasses  and  opened  the  envelope.  Care¬ 
fully  she  read  it  through  word  by  word 
and  then  with  an  exclamation  of  great 
surprise  said,  “I  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  it.  He  says  he  is  my  son  Abner 
and  he’s  coming  home  to  see  me.  But 
it  is  fifteen  years  since  Abner  ran 
away  to  sea  and  I  have  long  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  drowned.  It  can’t  be, 
and  I  don’t  believe  it.  Someone  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  fool  of  us.’” 

But  grandmother  picked  up  the  let¬ 
ter  in  great  excitement  and  read  it  all 
through.  “Of  course  it’s  true,”  she 
said,  “and  anyhow  you’ll  know  soon 
for  brother  Abner  says  he’s  sending 
his  picture.”  Big  Grandma  was  Dutch 
and  obstinate,  but  when  the  picture 
was  studied  under  a  magnifying  glass 
in  the  doctor’s  office  downtown,.,  it  was 
possible  to  see  a  slight  scar  on  the 
face  which  reminded  Big  Grandma  of 
a  bad  cut  Uncle  Abner  had  received 
as  a  small  boy. 

So  a  letter  was  sent  to  an  address 
on  the  New  York  waterfront  and  Uncle 
Abner  was  enthusiastically  urged  to 
come  home  to  see  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter.  Days  passed  with  no  word  and 
none  was  really  expected  for  telephones 
were  unknown  and  telegrams  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  Big  Grandma  and  grand¬ 
mother  talked  constantly  of  Abner  and 
watched  anxiously  every  stranger  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

Then  one  bright  May  day,  grand¬ 
mother  looked  out  and  beheld  walking 
up  the  road  a  well  dressed,  solidly  built 
young  man  in  a  broadcloth  suit  and  a 
high  silk  hat.  A  shout  brought  Big 
Grandma  and  when  the  stranger  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  long  lane,  crossed  the  brook 
and  walked  up  the  hill  towards  the 
house,  they  knew  it  was  Abner.  Natur¬ 
ally  there  was  great  excitement,  the 
children  came  running  and  grandfather 
was  called  from  the  “Long  Lot”  where 
he  was  plowing.  The  prodigal  son  had 
returned. 

In  these  sceptical  times  I  wouldn’t 
believe  the  descriptions  of  Abner’s 
grand  appearance,  but  here  before  me 
is  the  high  “stove-pipe”  hat  and  a  good 
daguerreotype  of  a  handsome,  strong¬ 
faced  man.  Uncle  Abner  was  glad  to 
get  home,  although  he  never  showed 
any  indication  of  a  desire  to  stay. 
From  the  beginning,  the  family  knew 
it  was  a  visit  and  that  Abner  would 
return  to  the  sea  as  soon  as  farm  life 
became  too  monotonous. 

Grandmother  was  young  and  roman¬ 
tic,  Big  Grandma  was  reserved  and 
quiet,  and  Grandfather  thought  mostly 
of  the  farm  and  paying  off  the 
mortgage— but  Uncle  Abner  won  them 
all.  Quiet,  well  mannered,  easy  talk¬ 
ing,  night  after  night  he  told  them  of 
his  first  trip  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  whal¬ 
ing  ship,  of  sailing  to  China,  South 
America,  Mediterranean  ports  and 
many  places  the  names  of  which  he 
pronounced  quite  differently  from  the 
pronunciation  used  in  our  district 
school  geography  class. 

Though  Uncle  Abner  was  good  on 


descriptions,  the  family  soon  learned 
that  he  wouldn’t  talk  about  his  own  ac¬ 
tions  or  adventures.  He  was  strong, 
handy,  like  hard  work  and  was  a  great 
help  on  the  farm,  but  they  always 
knew  that  his  mind  was  on  sailing 
ships  and  that  this  was  only  a  visit 
between  voyages. 

Of  course  Uncle  Abner  got  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  relatives  and  neighbors. 
One  evening  a  lively  bunch  of  young 
men  drove  into  the  yard  and  asked 
Abner  to  ride  over  to  the  village  of 
Grafton  to  hear  a  band  concert  in  the 
village  square.  Uncle  Abner  came 
home  late  that  night  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  said  he  got  that  bruise  on  the 
side  of  his  face  from  running  into  a 
door  at  the  “hitch-barn”  when  they 
went  to  get  their  horses.  The  story 
sounded  all  right  to  grandmother,  but 
grandfather  didn’t  comment  and  corn 
cutting  went  on  as  usual.  Uncle  Ab¬ 
ner  was  pretty  thirsty — but  corn  cut¬ 
ting  on  a  warm  day  is  dry  work. 

Dad,  the  little  boy  with  the  big  ears, 
gradually  pieced  together  parts  of  the 
story.  However,  he  didn’t  get  it  all 
together  until  he  was  grown  up  and 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  spectators. 

It  seems  that  Abner,  Fred,  Bert  and 
John  drove  into  Grafton  in  the  dem- 
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on  the  ear  and  two  other  Graftonians 
made  it  a  free-for-all,  each  trying  to 
take  a  crack  at  John.  Uncle  Abner 
shouted  for  Bert  and  Fred,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  to  John’s  side  and 
joined  the  scrap.  Uncle  Abner  was  no 
peacemaker  so  I  don’t  imagine  he 
made  any  attempt  to  quiet  things.  He 
knew  the  fight  had  to  come  and  he  had 
been  through  them  before. 

When  a  couple  of  the  Grafton  boys 
began  swinging  billiard  cues,  he  knew 
it  was  going  to  be  a  nasty  fight. 
Marshalling  his  three  companions  to¬ 
gether,  Abner  shoved  them  back  to  a 
pool  table,  around  the  end  and  to  a 
spot  where  their  backs  were  to  the 
wall  with  a  pool  table  in  front  of'  them 
and  with  an  insulting  yell  to  “Come  on, 
you  red-necks”  began  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self. 

Those  twenty  Grafton  boys  rushed 
our  farm  boys  in  a  bunch,  but  with 
backs  to  the  wall,  a  pool  table  in  front 
and  Abner  to  lead  the  fight  the  scrap 
was  not  so  uneven  as  it  seemed.  The 
farm  boys,  however,  were  green  and 
unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  a  “ruck¬ 
us.”  All  at  once  Fred  was  scared,  and 
seeing  an  open  window  behind  him,  he 
jumped  out  and  ran.  That  left  only 
three  against  the  crowd.  Bert  took 
one  look  at  the  ugly  faces  in  front  of 
him  and  knew  this  was  no  place  for 
him,  so  he  followed  Fred.  John, 
though  loud  mouthed  and  boastful,  had 


ocrat  wagon,  left  their  team  at  the 
hitch-barn  and  started  out  to  see  the 
sights  and  enjoy  the  evening.  I  expect 
that  they  were  a  little  noisy  during 
the  band  concert  so  that  the  Grafton 
boys  spotted  them  as  being  together 
and  looking  for  excitement.  After  the 
band  concert  was  over,  the  pool-room 
and  saloon  was  the  next  social  center 
to  attract  them.  Anyhow,  late  that 
evening,  John,  who  was  loud  mouthed 
and  particularly  so  when  he  had  had  a 
few  drinks,  began  boasting  about  his 
success  as  a  fighter  and  belittling  the 
strength  and  courage  of  all  Graftoni¬ 
ans,  young  or  old.  Well,  that  kind  of 
talk  at  that  time  of  evening  to  folks 
who  were  all  a  little  “lit  up”  was  sure 
to  have  results.  John  couldn’t  be 
quieted  and  Bert,  Fred  and  Uncle  Ab¬ 
ner  had  to  give  him  support.  Probably 
they  wanted  to.  Grafton  wasn’t  much 
of  a  town  anyway  and  the  tough  boys 
around  to'wn  had  a  reputation  for  un¬ 
fairness  in  a  fight  and  not  too  much 
courage.  There  were  probably  twenty 
Grafton  “rough-necks”  in  the  pool- 
room  or  drinking  at  the  bar.  Uncle 
Abner  was  watching  things  closely, 
for  he  recognized  the  signs  and  scent¬ 
ed  trouble.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
crack  and  somebody  had  slapped  John 
in  the  face.  Immediately  John  poked 
his  attacker  with  a  good,  hard  swash 


the  courage  to  stick.  But  Abner  gave 
him  a  push  and  said,  “Run  for  the 
hitch-barn  and  get  out  the  horses.” 
Then  Abner  reached  up  to  the  rack, 
pulled  down  a  billiard  cue,  broke  it 
over  his  knee  and  flourished  the  thick 
butt  around  his  head.  “Now  come  on, 
you  imitation  tough-boys,  and  get  your 
heads  cracked,”  he  shouted.  Someway 
he  looked  uncommonly  competent  and 
already  a  half  dozen  of  the  crowd  had 
felt  his  fists.  There  was  a  lot  of  shout¬ 
ing  and  swearing  but  no  one  led  off. 
So  Uncle  Abner,  with  a  laugh,  jump¬ 
ed  through  the  window  and  ran  for  the 
hitch-barn. 

The  farm  boys  were  pretty  sober  on 
the  way  home.  They  knew  they  had 
behaved  like  a  bunch  of  green-homs 
and  only  Abner’s  generalship  and  cour¬ 
age  had  pulled  them  out.  Gradually 
the  story  got  around  and  Dad,  the 
small  boy  of  the  family,  heard  Uncle 
Abner  tell  the  straight  of  it  to  Cousin 
Jerry  one  day  out  on  the  wood  pile, 
though  Uncle  Abner  never  admitted  to 
grandmother  and  Big  Grandma  that 
anything  had  happened  except  that  he 
bruised  his  face  by  rimning  into  the 
door  in  the  hitch-bam. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Got  the  /  ■ 

"BUCK  LEAF  40"! 


The  minute  you  find  little  green  insects 
on  your  plants  or  shrubs,  spray  with 
"Black  Leaf  40.”  It  protects  you  against 
aphis  (plant  lice)  leaf  hoppers,  leaf 
miners,mostthrips,young  sucking  bugs, 
mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs  end  similar 
insects.  Keep  a  bottle  of  "Black  Leaf  40” 
on  hand  and  use  promptly  on  these  pests. 
"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  by  contact  and  by 
fumes.  One  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of 
effective  spray  for  aphis.  "Black  Leaf  40 
keeps  dogs  away.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength 


PLANTS 


Ail  Leading  Varieties 

100  500  I. 000 

postage  postage  postage  1.000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Cabbage  _ 

$0.55 

$1.40 

$1.85 

$1.00 

Pepper  _ 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower _ _ 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

5.50 

Sweet  Potato _ 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  .  - 

.75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprouts  _ 

.55 

1.50 

2.50 

\  .75 

Broccoli  _ _ 

.60 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Collard  _ _ 

.55 

1.40 

1.85 

1.00 

Lettuce  _ _ -  - 

.50 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet  - -  - 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Tomato,  ready  June  1 

.60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

Celery,  ready  June  20_ 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

FLOWERING  PLANTS.  —  Zinnia.  Aster,  Slaripold. 
Scarlet  Sase,  Calendula.  Cosmos.  Celo.sia,  Snapdrason. 
ChiTsantlienumi.  (lallardia.  Calliopsis.  Petunia.  Phlox. 
Palsam.  Strawflower,  Verhena.  Blue  Lace  Flower.  Lark¬ 
spur,  Scal)insa,  I'Ac  each  Pastase  Prepaid.  Centaurea. 
Snow  on  Mt..  Amarantlius.  Alys.sum.  | 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock:  all  plants  care-  i 
fully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery.  | 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Seed.?  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Largest  Growers  &  Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  N.J. 


FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS  —  Millions  now  ready  — 

Good  size,  well  rooted:  full  count— 50  to  hunch.  Select 
varieties  labeled  separate,  packed  carefully  with  damp 
moss  to  roots:  good  delivery.  Tomato — Earltana.  .Tune 
Pink,  Stone,  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Be.st,  Marglobe.  Stokes- 
dale,  Rutgers  and  Pritchards  postpaid  50,  25c:  100,  35c: 
300,  75c:  500,  $1.00:  1000.  $1.75.  Express  $1.00  thou¬ 
sand.  Oxheart  and  Beef.steak  varieties  5c  hundred  high¬ 
er.  Beet— Detroit  dark  red,  same  price  as  tomatoes. 
Cabbage — New  crop — .lersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen,  postpaid  100,  30c:  300,  60c:  500,  90c: 
1000,  $1.50.  Express  60c  thousand.  Onions — Bermuda 
Yellow  and  White,  or  crystal  white  wax,  postpaid 
100,  25c:  200,  35c:  500,  60c:  1000,  $1.00.  Express  60c 
thousand.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  California 
Wonder,  Pimiento,  Chinese  Giant,  Hungarian  Yellow 
and  hot  long  cayenne.  Postpaid  50,  30c:  100,  50e:  500, 
$1.50:  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00  thousand.  Eggplants— 
Black  Beauty,  same  price  as  peppers.  Potato — Porto 
Rico,  Postpaid  100,  35c:  300,  75c:  500,  $1.25:  1000, 
$2.00.  Express  $1.50  thousand. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  LENOX,  GA. 


Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Certified  Seed 

— Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers,  Baltimore:  $1.00  a  1.000. 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants  $2.00-1,000  or  25e-IOO. 
Hot  Pepper:  Long  Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Certified 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants.  $1.00-1,000.  White  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants.  75c- 1.000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen. 
Wisconsin  Hollander  No.  8.  Flat  Dutch  75C-I.000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

100  ACRES  THIS  SEASON. 

All  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Cabbage  and  Onion 
plants  $1.00  thousand:  10,000,  $7.50.  Tomato  Plants 
$1.50  thousand:  Sweet  potato  plants  $2.00  thousand.  We 
use  Certified  (treated)  seeds,  and  grow  our  plants  in 
rows  and  cultivate  them  whieli  makes  a  more  sturdy, 
better  rooted  plant.  The  difference  you  pay  will  be  over 
regained  bv  increased  crop  production.  Shipping  capacity 
over  500  thousand  .daily.  Oldest  growers  in  Virginia. 
Wire  or  write  for  wholesale  list. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  BROCCOLI  PLANTS 
READY  NOW.  All  gi-otvn  from  seed  produced  by 
originator  of  Super  Cauliflower  and  Golden  Acre  Cabbage. 
Cauliflower — Super  Snowball,  Catskill,  Holland  and  Di-y 
Weather  Erfurt,  1000,  $4.75:  5000,  $22.50:  10,000. 

$40.00;  500,  $2.50.  Cabbage — Golden  Acre.  Early  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead  and  all  other  varieties 
1000.  $2.00;  5000.  $9.00;  10,000,  $17.00;  500,  $1.50. 
Broccoli  and  Spro'Uts — 1000,  ^.50;  5000,  $11.00. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Marglobes.  Balti- 
mores.  Bennie  P,est,  $1.25-1,000:  500-75C.  Cabbage. 
$1.00-1,000  ;  500-65C.  Peppers,  $1.50-1,000:  500-$  1.00. 
Free  catalog.  "SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


2,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Stem,  Golden  $1.95  per  1000.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Cash  with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bfidgeville,  Del. 


Certified  Raspberries: 

Strawberries,  .Ttapes,  Asparagus.  Fruit  Trees.  Shruba. 
etc.  Guaranteed.  Prices  low.  Catalog  free. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  V. 


Lettuce  in  Early 

PgmI 


May 


ON  MAY  8th,  we  cut  four  heads  of 
lettuce  that  weighed  20  ounces. 
The  variety  was  New  York  or  Won¬ 
derful  but  heading  was  just  beginning, 
so  it  was  used  like  leaf  lettuce  with  a 
delicious  dressing  jmade  with  milk  and 
vinegar.  It  is  surprising  how  tender 

and  delicate*  quick¬ 
ly  grown  produce 
can  be. 

Seed  for  this  let¬ 
tuce  was  sown 
about  the  15th  of 
February.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  plan  of 
many  market  gar¬ 
deners,  it  was 
pricked  out  in  flats 
about  the  5th  of 
March,  transplant¬ 
ed  to  the  gardens 
April  10th  and  in 
a  month  was  big 
enough  to  eat 
without  one  feeling 
that  he  was  de¬ 
stroying  a  crop  for 
the  sake  of  early  harvesting  dates. 
The  plants  were  under  plant  protectors 
and  lettuce  is  apparently  one  crop  that 
can  profit  very  greatly  by  their  use. 
We  had  three  plants  under  each  of 
three  of  the  large  protectors  which  go 
under  the  trade  name  of  Super  Hotents. 


Paul  Work 


everyone  who  loves  to  dig  in  the  dirt 
impatient  to  put  into  actual  use  the 
paper-and-pencil  plan  for  the  farm 
garden  which  has  been  ready  since 
away  back  before  the  “big  storm”  last 
March.  We’ve  been  turning  the  leaves 
of  the  family  diary  today  and  here’s 
some  of  the  notes  we  found. 

March  5th:  Still  blowing!  We’ve  been 
planning  our  next  summer’s  vegetable 
garden  today.  Decided  to  plant  more 
plantings  of  peas.  As  we  like  the  Lax- 
ton  peas  so  well,  we  will  plant  some 
of  these  about  a  week  apart  for  three 
weeks.  We  had  too  many  green  beans 
last  year  and  not  enough  sweet  corn 
and  navy  beans.  Last  year  our  pea  sea¬ 
son  was  far  too  short  and  we  canned 
peas  daily  all  one  week.  That  gets  mo¬ 
notonous. 

March  15th:  Wintry  again  today.  We 
spent  the  evening  making  more  garden 
plans.  Started  figuring  out  the  number 
of  rows  of  each  sort  of  vegetable  we 
shall  need  and  how  many  plants  and 
seeds  that  will  take.  It  seems  the  seed 
catalogs  are  more  attractive  than  ever 
this  year.  You  can  even  buy  plants 
now  potted  in  jars  made  of  plant  food, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  some  of  those 
transplant  solutions  we  read  about. 
March  27th:  Dad  finished  covering  this 
year’s  garden  spot  with  stable  manure 
today.  He  says  he  put  40  pounds  of 


These  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  the  ,  superphosphate  on  every  load,  too.  We 


little  Hotcaps  but  have  eight  or  ten 
times  as  much  inside  space. 

We  have  not  been  convinced  that 
the  plant  protectors  are  of  much 
service  for  cabbage.  The  principal  ef¬ 
fect  seems  to  be  the  lengthening  of 
leaf  stalks  and  the  spindling  out  of 
plants  without  much  gain  in  earliness 
of  maturity  although  there  may  be  a 


can  scarcely  wait  to  begin  putting  out 
the  seeds,  but  the  frost  isn’t  even  out 


of  the  ground  enough  so  we  can  dig 
the  parsnips  yet,  so  we  will  just  have 
to  be  patient. 

April  5th:  The  seeds  we  ordered  came 
today.  Makes  us  even  more  anxious  to 
get  planting.  We  are  planning  to  grow 
coreless  carrots  this  year.  Trying  new 
squashes  too,  and  plan  to  plant  the 
seeds  to  grow  our  own  cauliflower,  cab¬ 
bage  and  broccoli  plants.  (These  must 
be  sowed  the  first  week  in  May). 

Dad  says  onion  seed  should  be  sown 
now  but  we  had  such  good  results  with 
sets  that  we  plan  to  use  them  again. 
We  grew  too  many  onions  last  year  so 
we  will  cut  a  few  feet  off  that  row  on 
our  plan  this  year. 

April  25th:  How  good  the  new  pars¬ 
nips  taste.  And  horse-radish,  too!  The 
first  rhubarb  pie  is  always  the  best  of 
the  season,  and  the  rhubarb  roly-polys, 
and  how  the  children  enjoy  rhubarb 
sauce  and  fresh  rolls  and  butter  when 
they  get  home  from  school. 

Cowslips  grow  practically  in  our 
back-yard  and  there’s  never  time  to 
gather  enough  dandelion  greens. 

May  1st:  The  new  purple  raspberry 
bushes  we  ordered  came  today.  We  can 
just  about  taste  their  juicy  flavor  now, 
and  three  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants.  Some  early,  some  late,  and 
some  mid-season  and  just  a  few  ever- 
bearing  to  stretch  the  season  a  little. 
We  also  tried  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
the  Spanish  onion  plants.  Never  tried 
these  before  but  we  do  so  like  those 
you  buy  at  the  store. 

May  9th:  Our  dry  spell  has  been  brok¬ 
en  by  a  lovely  spring  rain.  Now  the 
peas,  radishes,  and  everything  else 
should  begin  to  shoot. 


THE  WINNING  LETTER 

in  Our  ‘‘Live  Off  the  Farm’’  Contest 


little. 

* 

i^eason  Early 

April  dt  Ithaca  was  marked  by  tem¬ 
peratures  about  seven  degrees  above 
normal,  74  per  cent  of  possible  sunshine 
against  a  normal  47  per  cent,  and  very 
few  severe  freezes.  This  fairly  well  rep¬ 
resents  conditions  throughout  the  state 
but  in  many  sections,  the  season  has 
been  even  further  on  the  warm  and  dry 
side  than  at  Ithaca.  The  result  is  that 
much  planting  has  been  done  early  and 
even  some  fairly  tender  things  have 
been  planted  in  quantity.  People  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  of  warm  weather  has  little 
to  do  with  the  possibility  of  killing 
frosts  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later. 
Celery,  lettuce  and  onions  are  likely  to 
be  earlier  than  usual,  though,  of  course, 
unfavorable  weather  later  might  cancel 
the  gains  that  have  been  made  up  to 
this  point.  We  understand  a  good  many 
home  gardeners  have  put  out  tomatoes 
which  would  be  pretty  risky,  not  only 
because  they  will  not  stand  frost  but 
!  also  because  there  may  be  no  gain,  and 
they  may  be  actually  checked  by  low 
temperatures  that  are  still  above  freez¬ 
ing. 

—  A.  A.— 

Our  Garden 

By  MRS.  ROBERT  CASE 

(Editor’s  Note  :  Because  so  many  read¬ 
ers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
story,  “A  Family  With  the  Garden 
:  Habit”  by  Mrs.  Robert  Case,  we  have 
asked  her  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  this  year’s  garden.  Here  is 
the  first  account  and  this  will  be  follow¬ 
ed  with  monthly  reports.  Don’t  miss 
them  !) 

ERE  in  these  native  hills  of  ours 
with  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks  we 
have  been  enjoying  an  early  spring, 
too  dry,  perhaps,  and  with  spasmodic 
cold  snaps,  but  a  spring  that  makes 


The  best  letter  entered  in  our 
“Live  Off  the  Farm”  contest  (an¬ 
nounced  in  March  29th  issue)  was 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Pierce,  of 
Westport,  N.  Y.  To  her  goes  the  1st 
prize  of  five  dollars,  fere’s  the  win¬ 
ning  letter: 

“When  we  started  out  as  newlyweds 
over  six  years  ago,  we  thought  thirigs 
wouldn’t  be  too  bad,  because  the 
chances  were  that  we  could  raise  quite 
a  bit  of  our  living  on  the  farm.  Very 
shortly  after  that,  we  knew  that  our 
only  chance  of  keeping  up  wdth  the 
taxes,  interest,  mortgage  payments 
and  general  upkeep  was  in  making 
nearly  all  of  our  living  from  the  farm. 
We  like  good  food,  a  comfortable  home, 
plenty  of  clothing  and  a  lot  of  fun.  To 
have  all  that  without  any  extra  cash 
is  a  problem,  but  somehow  we  do  have 
all  that,  fun  included. 

“The  garden  is  a  real  lifesaver.  We 
enjoy  its  rich  goodness  the  year 
around.  We  grow  the  things  we  know 
we  like,  and  we  experiment  with  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different  each  year  just 
for  the  thrill  of  it.  Fr^m  the  time  the 
first  asparagus  and  rhubarb  appear  to 
the  last  of  the  sweet  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  I  pop  every  bit  of  surplus  into 
cans.  We  plan  our  garden  so  there  is 
never  too  big  a  surplus  of  anything. 
We  just  couldn’t  get  the  time  to  care 
for  a  garden  of  giant  proportions,  so 
we  changed  to  a  smaller,  well-planned 
one  to  meet  the  family’s  needs.  This, 
together  with  our  potatoes,  takes  care 
of  our  summer  and  winter  supply  of 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables  —  with 
plenty  of  raw  ones  for  winter  salads. 

“There  are  small  fruits,  rhubarb  and 
strawberries,  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  a  raspberry  bed  to  be  started  this 
year.  We  have  plum  trees  which 
should  start  bearing  this  year  or  next. 
To  help  keep  a  well-stocked  shelf  of 
canned  fruit  and  juices,  v.  3  use  wild 
berries  in  addition  to  what  we  have  on 


the  farm.  A  bountiful  supply  of  wild 
grapes  makes'  the  best  juice  ever  tast¬ 
ed.  Chokecherries  also  give  juice  for 
a  fine  fruit  drink,  and  for  jelly  and 
puddings. 

“At  maple  sugaring  time,  we  save 
enough  of  the  maple  products  to  last 
the  year.  That  which  is  slightly  dark 
colored  and  wouldn’t  command  the  best 
prices,  I  save  for  cooking.  Pumpkin 
pie  sweetened  with  maple  is  yummy 
enough  to  delight  any  man’s  soul. 

“Of  course  we  raise  our  own  meat 
supply.  From  the  tallow  I  make  soap, 
and  the  supply  of  lard  lasts  us  nearly 
the  whole  year.  If  the  price  of  milk  is 
so  that  it  is  a  saving,  we  make  our 
own  butter.  Naturally  we  use  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  for  cooking  and  on  the 
table. 

“I  keep  a  flock  of  about  25  hens. 
This  furnishes  the.  family  with  eggs 
and  leaves  a  few  for  help  with  the 
grocery  bills. 

“The  sheep  help  greatly  with  the 
clothing  problem.  Each  year  I  have 
several  fleeces  made  into  yarn.  From 
this  I  knit  our  whole  winter’s  supply 
of  socks,  sweaters,  mittens  and  caps 
I  even  knitted  myself  a  summer  coat 
and  a  shirt  for  my  husband  when  his 
heavy  winter  one  was  too  far  gone  to 
mend. 

“Real  living  from  the  farm  is 
than  eating  and  keeping  warm.  It  ** 
having  fun,  too.  We  have  our  various 
hobbies — stamp,  bottle  and  button  cal' 
lecting — all  of  which  we  can  carry  a" 
just  by  swapping  with  the  neighbor!' 
We  have  the  neighbors  in  evenings 
and  how  we  do  enjoy  the  games  a 
cards,  checkers  and  the  discussion 
about  everything  that  interests  us 
Few  people  enjoy  their  neighbors  mar® 
than  we  do.  There  is  no  end  of  plf^^ 
ure  that  farmers  can  have  with  lit 
expense.  I  love  the  group  around  t 
piano  singing.  I  love  to  hear  the 
{Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Tractor  “PEP” 


3.  IGNiTIOlV 


(Editor’s  Note  :  This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  tractor  maintenance. 
The  fourth  and  last  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue.) 

Everyone  likes  a  tractor  with 
plenty  of  pep  and  power.  This 
kind  of  power  depends  on  an  ignition 
system  that  is  working  right,  and  good 
ignition  depends  largely  on  a  little 
timely  service. 


a  Ford  car  completely  by  hand  would 
be  $17,850.  At  such  price  hardly  50 
cars  a  year  would  be  sold,  and  there 
would  not  be  work  for  any  of  the  2160 
workers  displaced  by  machines.  In 
other  words,  without  machinery  there 
would  be  no  automobile  industry. 

—  A.  A.— 

Hammer  Wire  Stretcher 


The  spark  plugs  need  checking  and 
cleaning  regularly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  plugs  need  regapping  to  adjust  for 


The  type  of  spark  plug  shown  at  the  left 
is  used  with  heavy  fuel,  while  the  type 
at  the  right  known  as  a  cold  plug  should 
always  be  used  with  gasoline.  The  article 
on  this  page  tells  why. 

normal  wear  on  the  electrodes,  and  if 
badly  worn  they  should  be  replaced. 
Old,  badly  worn  plugs  waste  fuel. 
When  regapping  plugs  the  clearance 
between  the  electrodes  should  be  de¬ 
termined  with  a  round  wire  gauge,  and 
the  adjustment  made  by  bending  the 
electrode  on  the  shell  of  the  plug.  If 
force  is  used  on  the  center  electrode 
the  insulator  may  crack  or  break. 

The  correct  type  of  plug  should  be 
used,  depending  on  the  fuel.  A  hot 
type  plug  should  be  used  with  heavy 
fuel.  It  is  designed  purposely  wdth  a 
longer  insulator  to  retain  heat  and 
thus  burn  off  sooty,  carbon  deposits. 
The  cold  type  plug  has  a  short  insu¬ 
lator  which  removes  the  heat  rapidly 
to  the  cooling  water.  This  type  of  plug 
is  used  with  gasoline.  Blistered  or 
cracked  insulators  and  rapid  electrode 
wear  indicate  the  need  for  a  cooler  plug. 
Constant  fouling  with  sooty  carbon  de¬ 
posits '  indicate  the  need  for  a  hotter 
plug. 

It  is  wise  maintenance,  also,  to  take 
the  tractor  to  your  dealer  at  least  once 
a  year  for  a  general  inspection  and 
adjustment  of  the  ignition  system. 
This  includes  a  check  of  the  magneto, 
distributor,  wires  and  all  ignition  parts. 

Preventive  maintenance  for  the  igni¬ 
tion  system  calls  for: 

Periodic  checking  and  cleaning  of 
the  spark  plugs. 

Regapping  to  adjust  for  normal 
wear. 

Using  the  correct  type  of  plug,  a  hot 
plug  for  heavy  fuel  and  a  cold  plug  for 
gasoline. 

An  inspection  by  the  tractor  dealer 
at  least  once  a  year  of  the  entire 
ignition  system. 

—  A.  A. — 

Effect  of  Machines  €»n^Cost 

An  auto  manufacturer  reports  the 
cost  to  make  a  hub  cap  inner  shell  as 
12  cents;  the  dies  for  making  it  cost 
$13,328  and  the  automatic  press  to 
stamp  it  costs  $30,770,  a  total  of 
$44,098  of  equipment  to  make  a  12- 
cent  article.  To  make  it  by  hand 
Would  cost  a  total  of  $24  per  worker 
for  tools,  hammer  forms,  and  so  on, 
and  the  total  cost  by  hand  would  be 
$2.50  per  piece  instead  of  12  cents.  The 
ii^achine  has  an  output  equal  to  2160 
men. 

In  the  same  way  the  cost  of  making 


The  diagram  (H-128)  shows  my 
method  for  stretching  and  splicing  a 
broken  wire  in  a  fence,  a  hammer  be¬ 
ing  all  that  is  needed.  Connect  an  ex¬ 
tra  piece  of  wire  to  one  of  the  broken 
ends  and  make  a  loop  on  the  other 
broken  end  as  shown.  Now  run  the 
free  end  of  the  extra  piece  through 
the  loop,  lay  the  hammer  on  the  loop. 


wrap  the  free  end  around  the  hammer 
once  and  then  through  the  claw.  Now 
using  the  hammer  as  a  crank,  wrap 
the  wire  around  the  hammer  until  the 
wire  is  as  tight  as  you  wish.  Now 
double  the  extra  wire  back  by  pulling 
on  the  hammer  and  wrap  it  around  it¬ 
self,  loosening  the  wire  on  the  hammer 
as  you  wrap.  An  even  tighter  joint 
can  be  made  by  holding  the  wire  with 
pliers  after  it  has  been  doubled  back, 
loosen  it  from  the  hammer,  and  then 
wrapping  it  tightly  about  itself.  This 
method  will  stretch  a  wire  very  tight, 
and  if  not  careful  you  may  break  the 
wire. — J.  B.  N. 

— A.  A. — 


Evencrs  Made  of  Iron  Pipe 

The  diagram  (H-130)  shows  a  very 
convenient  set  of  eveners  which  I  make 
from  old  black  pipe  which  cost  almost 
nothing  except  the  small  labor  required. 
The  main  evener  is  made  from  a  2i/4 
or  3-inch  steam  boiler  flue  of  the  desir¬ 
ed  length  hammered  nearly  flat,  while 
1%  or  ll^-inch  black  pipe  also  ham¬ 
mered  nearly  flat  are  strong  enough 
for  the  singletrees.  The  doubletree 


As  5hown  BcroRE. 

Maminc,  tiooK 

and  singletrees  are  coupled  with  the 
usual  clevises  and  ring  as  shown  in  the 
side  view.  The  hooks  can  be  taken 
from  old  singletrees  or  can  be  made 
from  any  iron  rod  with  the  end  flat¬ 
tened  and  spread  before  the  other  end 
is  bent  to  the  eye-shape.  The  hooks 
can  be  fastened  as  shown  with  a  small 
clevis,  or  the  singletree  mds  can  be 
split  and  opened  slightly  at  the  front, 
the  hook  inserted,  and  then  fastened 
with  a  rivet  or  bolt  put  through  holes 
bored  through  the  singletree  ends. — 
J , 


CROP  CULTIVATION  and  motor  lufcri- 
cation  have  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon.  If  either  is  a  slipshod  job,  there’s 
expensive  waste. 

A  weed-choked  crop  cuts  down  acre^ 
yield.  A  carbon-choked  motor  piles  up^ 
acre-cost  .  .  .  And  the  man  who  safe¬ 
guards  his  crops  is  the  man  who  safe¬ 
guards  his  tractor. 

To  such  men,  150-hour  Veedol  Trac¬ 
tor  Oil  is  offered  by  a  company  that 
has  specialized  for  63  years  in  top- 
quality  Pennsylvania  lubricants.  This 
amazing  new  Veedol  displaces  60-  and 
75-hour  oils  in  gasoline  powered  tractors 
. . .  and  stops  oil  waste  in  distillate 
driven  tractors. 

Veedol’s  steel-tough  “Film  of  Pro¬ 
tection”  resists  extreme  degrees  of  heat 
and  friction.  There  is  less  oxidation  .  .  . 
less  sludge  .  . .  less  carbon  .  .  .  and  less 
expense  for  oil,  fuel  and  repairs. 


It  will  pay  Wou  well  to  test  out  a  trial 
5 -gallon  pau  of  150 -hour  Veedol.  You 
will  learn  ta  count  its  cost,  not  as  an 
.oil  expense,\but  as  a  lubrication  in* 
vestment. 

150-mUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  cos^  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

Ll.  Saves  Fuel  .1  .  Reduces  power  “blow-bjr”, 
linimizes  dilution  .1 .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption* 

Saves  Oil  ...  In  many  cases  doubles  operat¬ 
ing  hours  between  oilrefills. 

Saves  Losses  .  1 .  Ends  time  and  money  losses 
frlm  needless  breakdowns. 

4. YSaves  Repairs  1. .  Greater  resistance  to  heat 
and  friction  cuts  costly! tractor  repairs. 

5.  Baves  Tractors!  .  .  By  reducing  wear. 
sure!  long,  economical  ■•actor  life. 


Them  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every  make 
of  trufk  and  passenmr  car!  These  Veedol 
Oils  \are  made  lOO^o  from  Bradford- 
Penn^lvania  crude.XVeedol  greases  and 
gear  lu\ricants  meet  an  modern  conditions. 
A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 


100% 

Better  Tracto^o 
by  the  Clock” 


Weed  out  waste  with 

OHOUR 

fEBHH. 
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FARMERS  DEMAND 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 


In  addition  to  maintaining  a  good  sized  dairy,  Kenneth  Noble  of  Linwood,  New  York, 
grows  a  good  acreage  of  canning  factory  crops,  including  20  acres  of  beets,  8  of  car¬ 
rots,  33  of  cabbage,  10  of  sweet  corn  and  8  of  peas.  In  the  picture  above,  carrots 
are  being  seeded  4  rows  at  a  time,  with  rows  22  inches  apart.  Before  seeding,  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  700  lbs.  of  8-16-16  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  usually  is  15  to  20  tons  to  the  acre.  Carrots  are  pulled  and  topped  by 
hand  about  the  last  of  October,  while  the  beets  are  harv’ested  by  the  same  method 
about  September  1st.  In  his  farm  work,  Mr.  Noble  uses  a  combination  of  horses 
and  tractor. 


VIGOROUS  ACTION  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  200  representatives  of 
farm  organizations  in  Chicago  early 
this  month.  The  occasion  was  the 
National  Defense  Emergency  Farm 
Conference  called  by  the  National  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
and  membership  of  the  organizations 
represented  total  over  a  million  farm 
families. 

The  discussion  leading  up  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  action  brought  out  these 
facts : 

Since  the  last  World  War  the  lot  of 
the  American  farmer  has  grown  hard¬ 
er.  While  the  per  capita  income  of 
non-farm  people  has  risen  20%,  that  of 
farmers  has  fallen  40%.  While  indus¬ 
trial  wages  have  nearly  doubled,  prices 
of  farm  products  have  been  cut  in  half. 

For  a  dairy  farmer  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  standards 
of  the  city  factory  worker,  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  butter  today  would  have 
to  be  over  52  cents  per  pound.  To  be 
on  a  parity  with  the  average  factory 
wage  rate  per  hour,  the  wholesale  price 
of  butter  would  exceed  60  cents  per 
pound.  To  keep  pace  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  non¬ 
farm  products,  the  price  of  butter 
would  have  to  be  40  cents  per  pound. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  scarcer 
than  at  any  time  since  1920.  Farms 
are  being  drained  of  young  men  into 
industrial  plants  and  the  army,  and 
farm  wage  rates  are  soaring. 

The  farmers  of  this  nation  have 
always  responded  when  called  upon  in 
time  of  war.  Now  they  are  shocked 
by  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  industry. 
In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
more  than  13  million  man  days  have 
been  lost  from  industrial  production. 

Our  people  also  note  with  concern 
the  fact  that  the  average  industrial 
worker  is  now  working  10  hours  less 
per  week  than  he  did  in  the  last  world 
war.  Such  a  condition  savors  of  the 
tragic  breakdown  which  occurred  in 
France  and  horrified  the  world. 

Farmers  are  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  federal  commodity  price 
policy  designed  to  prevent  a  material 
rise  in  the  prices  of  farm  products. 
Against  ^uch  a  policy  farmers  protest 
with  all  the  vigor  of  their  hearts. 
They  oppose  price  control  of  farm 
products  when  manufacturers  of  de¬ 
fense  materials  are  granted  adequate 
compensation  for  capital  plus  profit 
guarantees. 

In  the  administration  of  defense 
agencies  little  or  no  regard  has  been 
given  to  agricultural  representation.  In 
the  last  world  war,  the  organized  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  nation  united  and  demand¬ 
ed  an  equal  economic  posidon  and  an 
equal  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
In  our  present  defense  effort,  we  again 
demand  such  rights.  Instead  of  this 
recognition,  agriculture  and  agricul¬ 
ture’s  cause  are  literally  being  “pushed 
around’’  in  the  nation’s  Capitol. 

Following  are  some  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  the  conference: 

1 .  We  call  for  a  total  cessation  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  defense  indus¬ 
tries.  Such  disturbance?  are  unfair  to 
others  who  are  making  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

2.  We  ask  that  agriculture  be  given 
equal  representation  with  industry  and 
labor,  satisfactory  to  agriculture,  on 
all  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with 
the  national  defense. 

3.  We  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  all 
component  parts  whose  functions  and 
activities  are  not  directly  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  farmers,  and  that  all  in¬ 


dividuals  whose  activities  are  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  antagonistic  to  farm  inter¬ 
ests  be  also  removed. 

4.  We  urge  a  Federal  policy  to  re¬ 
store  economic  equality  as  between 
agriculture,  industry  and  labor. 

5.  We  oppose  any  Federal  policy  by 
the  Executive,  or  by  Congressional  en¬ 
actment,  which  is  designed  to  place 
maximum  prices  upon  commodities, 
particularly  those  of  agriculture,  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  agriculture  is  on  an 
equal  footing  with  industry  and  labor, 
and  we  further  oppose  rigid  price  fix¬ 
ing  under  even  these  conditions,  but 
suggest  a  policy  of  stabilization  rather 
than  price-pegging. 

6.  Since  industry  has  received  a 
cost  plus  guarantee  in  its  production 
for  national  defense  and  the  farm 
groups  now  being  called  upon  to  in¬ 
crease  production  have  received  no 
such  guarantees,  we  insist  that  such 
farmers  should  immediately  have  prices 
which  will  compensate  both  for  cur¬ 
rent  production  and  increased  capital 
outlay. 

7.  We  urge  reformation  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  National  Draft  Act  with 
a  view  to  protecting  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  matters  involving  legiti¬ 
mate  deferment  for  the  draftees.  If 
the  present  Act  does  not  confer  ade¬ 
quate  authority  for  restoration  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  essentiality 
of  occupation  and  dependency,  we  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  amendatory 
legislation  to  that  end. 

8.  We  ask  for  a  discontinuance  of 
Federal  government  propaganda  de¬ 
signed  to  mislead  the  public  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  farm  prices  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  remunerative  to  producers. 

9.  We  urge  the  farm  leaders  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  this  conference  im¬ 
mediately  to  acquaint  the  farmers  in 
their  respective  communities  with  the 
urgency  of  this  problem  and  to  bring 
about  wide-spread  discussion  of  it. 

1  o.  We  request  the  National  Grange, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Council  of  Farm¬ 
er  Cooperatives  immediately  to  call  a 
nation-wide  conference  of  farm  leaders 


selected  through  regular  channels  of 
their  own  organizations,  to  confer  at 
an  early  date  in  Washington,  or  some 
other  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  mobilizing  the  great  strength  of 
the  farm  people  to  achieve  these  most 
needed  results. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  plight  of  agriculture,  and 
our  conception  of  some  needed  reforms, 
we  approach  the  problem  without 
dogma  and  with  the  recognition  that 
this  is  only  an  imperfect  presentation 
of  some  things  but  not  all  of  the 
things  which  must  be  done  to  save  the 
farm  people  of  this  nation. 

—  A.  A. — 

Doodle  Bug,  Doodle  Dug 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
an  unsuspecting  bug.  I  confess  frank¬ 
ly,  I  watch  the  spray  service  men  dem¬ 
onstrate  thorough  spraying,  nod  my 
head  wisely  and  tell  my  boys  that  is 
the  way  I  want  them  to  spray,  but 
have  never  had  the  heart  to  insist  on 
their  doing  it.  Possibly  that  bit  of  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  heart  has  something  to  do 


with  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  my 
money  pocket,  but  25  or  30  gallons  of 
costly  spray  to  a  tree  is  almost  too 
painful  for  me  to  stand  even  if  the  tree 
can.  Maybe  that  is  one  reason  we  still 
have  wormy  apples,  and  maybe  it  is 
one  reason  we  still  have  enough  change 
to  buy  another  bag  of  poison. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  certain  that 
codling  moth  must  be  controlled  if  we 
expect  to  sell  our  apples,  and  that  the 
cost  of  control  is  going  to  keep  on 
growing.  One  answer  to  the  problem  is 
to  cut  out  old  trees  that  are  hard  to 
spray,  and  thin  out  the  others  so  that 
a  good  cover  may  be  had  with  less 
labor  and  materials.  This  may  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  insect  pests  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  but  wdth  codling  moth  on  the 
rampage  the  way  they  are  now  in  most 
apple  sections,  it  looks  like  a  practical 
way  to  solve  at  least  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

There’s  one  other  thought  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  some  of  my  fellow 
growers,  especially  those  who  are  & 
little  short  of  labor  and  equipment.  I 
got  it  from  Cy  Crosby  years  ago,  and 
I  still  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
kidding  me,  kidding  himself,  or  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  It  seems 
to  work  pretty  well  and  may  have  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  'The  idea  is  this: — 
a  baby  codling  moth  larva  has  the  bad 
habit  of  working  its  jaws  constantly 
like  an  old  man  with  a  new  set  of  false 
teeth  or  a  girl  with  a  wad  of  chewing 
gum;  further,  they  lack  the  intelligence 
to  go  around  or  spit  out  grains  of  poi¬ 
son  they  happen  to  get  in  their  jaws 
as  they  progress.  For  this  reason, 
grains  and  flakes  of  arsenate  of  lead 
are  sometimes  more  effective  than  a 
film  over  which  the  worm  may  crawl 
without  accidentally  getting  a  mouth 
full  of  lead.  Results  from  dusting  lead 
me  to  believe  there  is  something  in  this 
theory  or  else  several  light  applications 
of  dust  give  better  timing  for  succes¬ 
sive  hatchings  than  we  get  from  one 
spraying  of  an  equal  amount  of  poison. 

Just  what  the  best  method  of  con- 
trol  is,  I  would  not  dare  to  say.  I  feel 
much  the  same  about  this  subject  aS 
the  old  colored  woman  who  had  a  way¬ 
ward  husband  she  had  tried  in  vain  to 
reform.  Consulting  her  pastor,  he  ask¬ 
ed;  have  you  ever  tried  heaping  “coals 
of  Are  on  his  head”  ?  “I’se  nevah  tried 
coals  of  Are,  reverend.  I’se  tried  clubs 
and  bricks  and  hot  water  without  re 
suits,  but  the  next  time  I  gets  him 
down  I  sure  will  try  them  hot  coals 

you  recommend.”  ^ 

If  any  of  you  fellows  pass  my  wa> 
this  summer  and  see  a  dust  and  rump" 
us  out  in  the  orchard,  you  may  risk  a 
bet  that  I  have  got  a  codling  mo 
down  and  am.  tromping  him  to  death. 


LITTLE  LIFTING  ON  THIS  WAGON. — Townsend  Brothers,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 

don’t  have  to  lift  much  when  they  get  ready  to  take  feed  to  the  hog  lot  on 
the  wagon  shown  above.  Made  from  the  front  wheels  and  axles  of  two  discard¬ 
ed  manure  spreaders,  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high  and  can  be  used  to  haul  feed, 
machinery,  or  anything  else  that  has  to  be  moved  around  the  farm.  It  speeds  up 
operations  by  making  work  easier,  but  Mr.  Townsend  states  that  rubber  tires  will 
make  it  a  still  better  wagon. 

Observe  that  the  axle  on  the  front  of  the  wagon  has  been  turned  entirely  over  so 
that  it  hangs  as  low'  as  it  can,  while  on  the  rear  the  wagon  bed  is  hung  by  a  U  bolt 
on  each  side  and  the  axle  is  turned  only  half  way  down  (it  is  turned  away  from 
the  camera  and  hence  only  a  small  part,  of  the  beiid  shows).  Arthur  Durfee. 
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On  August  21st,  our  party  will  visit  Colorado  Springs,  the  most  popxilar  vacation 
center  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pikes  Peak  and  the  fantastic  Garden  of  the  Gods 
(pictured  above)  are  two  of  the  outstanding  sights  to  be  seen  there. 


A  Wonderful  Vacation 

Come  With  Us  to  Alaska — The  Pacific 
Northwest — Beautiful  Colorado 


WHY 

WE  DON’T  CHARGE 
FOR  EXTRAS 


When  you  set  out  to  buy  a 
machine  for  farming,  you  want 
a  machine  for  farming. 

“Extra”  ought  to  mean  just  that: 
something  in  addition  to  what  you  are 
entitled  to. 

You  are  entitled  to  such  things  as 
the  safety  electric  starter,  and  the 
battery  and  generator  to  go  with  it. 
They  are  standard,  not  extra,  on  the 
Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System. 

You  are  entitled  to  a  muffler  to  save 


Take  your  calendar  now  and  mark 
off  the  days  from  July  28  to  Au¬ 
gust  23 — mark  them  off  with  the  idea 
of  saving  them  for  a  thrilling  vacation 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  party 
which  is  going  to  visit  Alaska,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Colorado,  land 
of  a  thousand  mountain  peaks. 

There  is  one  thing  you  should  realize 
about  American  Agriculturist  tours 
right  now,  and  that  is  that  they  are 
not  the  usual  strenuous,  exhausting 
round  of  sight-seeing,  but  instead  a 
marvelously  planned  vacation  with  a 
minimum  of  nights  spent  on  a  train. 
From  the  time  we  leave  the  East  until 
we  return,  you’ll  enjoy  everything 
about  our  trip:  the  pleasant  friends 
you’ll  make;  our  genial  conductor,  Mr. 
Verne  BeDell,  who  sees  to  it  that  every¬ 
one  has  a  good  time;  the  first  class  ac¬ 
commodations,  the  delicious  meals,  the 
comfortable  motor  busses,  the  modem 
hotels,  the  palatial  steamer,  and  the 
courteous  service  that  we  have  taken 
pains  to  procure  for  our  party. 

Most  of  all  you’ll  be  thrilled  by  the 
grandeur  and  spectacular  beauty  of  the 
outstanding  attractions  we  will  visit. 
Alaska’s  Inside  Passage  is  like  a  fairy¬ 
land — strangely  beautiful,  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  majestic  scenery  seen  without  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  comfortable,  sunny  decks 
of  our  floating  home,  the  S.  S.  Baranof. 
It  will  be  fun  going  ashore  at  Alaskan 
towns,  rummaging  together  in  souvenir 
shops,  talking  to  friendly  natives,  see¬ 
ing  primitive  Totem  poles,  and  marvel¬ 
ing  at  the  luxuriant  growth  of  native 
fruits  and  flowers. 

The  homeward  journey  will  also  be 
filled  with  thrills,  for  we  will  have  two 
days  in  beautiful  Colorado,  seeing  Pikes 
Peak,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the 
famous  Royal  Gorge,  and  Denver,  the 
handsome  mile  high  capital  of  the 
state. 

"^is  brief  mention  of  places  we  will 
visit  does  not  begin  to  include  all  of 
the  attractions  on  our  printed  itinerary. 


For  complete  details,  send  for  a  copy 
of  our  illustrated  itinerary,  using  the 
blank  below.  It  will  answer  all  your 
questions  as  to  exact  cost,  day-to-day 
plans,  clothes  to  wear,  baggage  to  take, 
and  all  the  other  things  you  are  won¬ 
dering  about. 

—  A.  A. — 

Prospecfi\’e  Foster  Parents 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 
sending  the  copies  of  the  issue  with 
the  story  “We  Want  Farm  Homes.’’ 
We  tried  to  purchase  it  on  the  news¬ 
stands  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  response  to  the  story  has  been 
the  largest  we  have  ever  received  from 
any  article  of  this  kind.  Letters  are 
coming  in  every  day  and  already  we 
have  received  over  fifty  applications. 
I  talked  this  morning  with  Miss  Har- 
ral  who  is  in  charge  of  interviewing 
prospective  foster  parents.  She  tells 
me  that  the  character  of  the  letters 
lead  her  to  feel  that  many  of  these 
prospects  are  good  for  homes  for  the 
children.  We  are  replying  to  every 
letter  and  where  the  applicant  is 
promising  we  are  sending  them  a  for¬ 
mal  application  blank.  v 

It  is  too  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
just  how  many  children  will  be  placed 
from  the  article  but  we  all  feel  most 
hopeful  about  it.  Investigations  from 
the  applications  can  be  made  quickly 
now  that  the  weather  is  good  and  our 
workers  can  get  upstate  to  make  them. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
your  cooperation  throughout  this  ef¬ 
fort.  Your  handling  of  the  story  and 
the  fine  place  you  gave  it  are  deeply 
appreciated  by  Mrs.  Gibson  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Clommittee  as  well  as  the 
staff. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  everyone  who  had  a  part  in 
assisting  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Frances  Lockridge. 


I^ear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in^  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  Please 
send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding 
cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 

Name  . 


Address  . 

(Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist  Tours  are  Famous. 


your  ears,  and  an  oil  filter  to  save  your 
motor.  They  are  standard,  too. 


A  power  take-off  is  something 
you  need;  we  make  it  standarci 
equipment.  Also  we  include  an  adjust- 
''hle  drawbar,  adjustable  wheel-tread 
front  and  rear,  independent  rear  wheel 
brakes,  and  ignition  lock  and  key. 


The  biggest  extra  we  give  you  is  the 
Ferguson  System.  You  can’t  get  that 
at  any  price  on  any  other  tractor. 

Built  right  into  the  Ford 
Tractor,  the  Ferguson  System 
gives  you  extra  speed  in  getting  work 
done,  extra  ease,  extra  accuracy.  The 
way  it  saves  fuel,  the  way  it  saves  time, 
the  way  it  makes  you  more  money  .  ,  j 
all  these  are  extras  you  get  without  costi 
In  fact,  we  sell  the  Ford  Tractor 
with  Ferguson  System  at  less  cost,  by  far. 


The  nearest  dealer  will  prove  these 
things  on  your  farm.  Call  him  for 
an  immediate  demonstration.  If 
vou  don’t  know  who  he  is,  write  us. 


The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  distributed  through  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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Taken  at  the  Dearborn  Inn,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  This  is  a  group  of  farm  paper 
editors  who  recently  spent  three  days  in  Detroit.  One  day  was  spent  in  a  tour  of 
the  FORD  Plant  and  Greenfield  Village,  another  at  the  GENERAF  MOTORS  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground  and  Research  Faboratories  and  the  third  visiting  several  plants  of  the 
CHRYSFER  3Iotor  Company. 

The  man  numbered  1  is  Ray  Relsey  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Editors  Association.  Edsel  Ford,  President  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  is  No.  3.  Charles  Sorensen,  in  charge  of  production  at  the  Ford  plant,  is 
No.  3.  No.  4  is  the  American  Agriculturist  representative,  Associate  Editor  Hugh 
F.  Cosline. 


MASTITIS:  one  of  the  most  trouble- 

some  cow  diseases  that 
bother  cow  men  is  mastitis,  and  one  of 
the  simplest  methods  of  detecting  it  is 
known  as  the  Brom  Thymol  Blue  Test. 
The  STERLING  RESEARCH  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  775  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  recently  developed  a  mastitis  test 
chart.  The  chart  is  not  for  sale  but  is 
issued  to  dairymen  who  use  the  KO-EX-7 
Brom  Thymol  Detector.  The  chart  car¬ 
ries  space  for  recording  the  test  on  34 
cows  for  12  months.  When  you  write 
the  company  for  information,  tell  them 
that  you  read  about  it  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


LUMBER: 


“Greater  Farm  Profits 
_ from  Better  Farm  Build¬ 
ings”  is  the  name  of  the  booklet  avail¬ 
able  from  the  WEYERHAUESER  SALES 
COMPANY,  2165  First  National  Bank 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  For  its 
customers  the  Weyerhaueser  Company 
has  blue  prints  and  specifications  for  216 
designs  of  farm  buildings. 


A-441,  Rockford,  Michigan.  The  com¬ 
pany  tells  us  that  some  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  subscribers  have  been  sending  I 
the  coupon  direct  to  them.  You  will  note 
if  you  read  their  advertisement  carefully 
that  it  says,  “Free,  a  vest  pocket  bill 
holder  for  signing  and  giving  your  dealer 
coupon  below  and  inspecting  ‘Horse  Hide 
Hands.’  ”  To  get  the  billfold,  take  the 
coupon  to  your  dealer  and  if  you  don’t 
know  the  dealer  write  the  company  and 
ask  them  for  the  name  of  the  company 
nearest  to  you. 

No  longer  is  the  use  of  gas 

restricted  to  city  homes. 
It  is  available  right  on  the  farm.  For 
full  information  write  the  PYROFAX 
GAS  DIVISION,  Department  E,  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  30 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  They 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  two  illustrated 
booklets  “Pyrofax  Gas  Service,”  and 
“Six  Ways  to  More  Farm  Profit.”  An 
easy  way  to  get  them  is  to  use  the 
coupon  on  page  25  of  the  May  10th  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist- 


BILLFOLD:  ^he  April  26  issue 

we  mentioned  the  bill¬ 
fold  from  the  WOLVERINE  SHOE  AND 
TANNING  CORPORATION,  Department 


DRIVING: 

you? 

chance  to  find  out. 
DRIVERS  LEAGUE, 


good  a  driver  are 
Well,  here  is  a 
The  FORD  GOOD 
Dearborn,  Michi- 


CLEnninGi 

Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


IN  COOPERATION  with  other  farm 
groups,  the  National  Grange  is  voic¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  defer  the  operation  of  the  re¬ 
cently-enacted  Wool  Labeling  Law  un¬ 
til  “thirty  days  after  the  making  and 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.”  For 
nearly  20  years,  under  the  title  of  a 
Truth-in-Fabrics  measure,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Grange  has  led  the  way  to  require 
the  labeling  of  wool  products  and  their 
substitutes,  showing  the  exact  contents 
of  the  material.  Success  crowned  this 
effort  last  October,  when  President 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Wool  Labeling 

Bill.  The  present  move  is  a  clever  at¬ 
tempt  to  hinder  the  operation  of  this 
just  law,  and  the  Grange  ^  dll  exert  the 
full  strength  of  its  influence  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  meddling  with  its  provisions. 

*  *  * 

IN  NEW  YORK  two  exceptionally  fine 
new  Grange  halls  are  just  coming 
into  use.  One  is  the  proud  possession 
of  Sennett  Grange,  No.  1054,  in  Cay¬ 
uga  County,  which  is  the  home  subordi¬ 
nate  of  former  State  Secretary  Frank 
J.  Riley  and  of  which  he  is  its  present 
secretary.  The  other  is  Rhinebeck 
Grange,  No.  896,  in  Dutchess  County, 
dedicated  Friday  evening,  May  16. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  sad  news  to  learn 

that  a  disastrous  fire  at  Salem  has 
just  destroyed  the  property  of  Salem 
Union  Grange,  No.  1100,  which  had 
fitted  up  well  equipped  and  admirably 
furnished  quarters  in  the  building. 
This  is  the  home  subordinate  of  State 
Master  W.  J.  Rich. 

*  ,  *  * 

IN  new  ENGLAND  special  sessions 
of  the  State  Granges  for  conferring 
the  sixth  degree  will  be  held  during 
the  present  season,  in  preparation  for 
the  National  Grange  session  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  in  November,  and  for 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  record-break¬ 
ing  Seventh  Degree  class.  The  first 
one  of  these  meetings  has  been  set  for 
June  28  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  when 
the  officers  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Grange  expect  to  find  a  large  assem¬ 
bled  group  of  candidates  eager  for  ad- 


and  39  authorized  agents  in  the  state 
are  going  to  do  a  hustle  to  reach  that 
goal,  led  by  State  Agent  S.  Elwood 
Croshaw  of  Hightstown. 

*  *  * 

GRANGES  in  Massachusetts  are  gird¬ 
ing  themselves  for  a  coming  fight, 
due  to  a  vigorous  attempt  being  made 
to  overthrow  biennial  legislative  ses¬ 
sions,  whose  enactment  a  few  years  ago 
was  won  under  Grange  leadership.  A 
popular  referendum  at  that  time  out¬ 
lawed  annual  legislative  sessions  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  the  Grange  is 
confident  of  its  ability  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  annual-session  system. 

* 

WIDELY-KNOWN  Vermont  Patron, 
Mrs.  Abram  W.  Foote  of  Middle- 
bury,  wife  of  a  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
has  passed  away.  Until  Mrs.  Foote’s 
death  Middlebury  Grange  boasted  the 
presence  on  its  membership  roll  of  five 
golden  wedding  couples,  including  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Foote  and  former  State  Mas¬ 
ter  and  Mrs.  Willis  N.  Cady. 

:is  * 

WALTHAM  GRANGE  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  celebrated  recently  its  32nd  an¬ 
niversary.  At  that  time  affectionate 
tribute  was  paid  to  its  secretary,  Miss 
Jennie  W.  Graham,  who  was  installed 
to  that  position  on  initiation  night 
April  6,  1909,  and  is  still  capably  fill¬ 
ing  that  position.  She  has  very  rarely 
been  absent  from  her  secretary’s  post 
during  the  entire  32-year  period. 
Waltham  is  one  of  the  largest  Granges 
in  the  Bay  State,  and  the  work  of  its 
secretary  is  no  sinecure. 

*  *  * 

MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  POMONA  in 
Connecticut  established  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  at  its  last  meeting,  held  with 
Morris  Grange,  the  home  subordinate 
of  State  Master  Sherman  K.  Ives.  The 
fifth  degree  was  conferred  in  full  form 
and  the  number  of  initiates  proved  to 
be  an  even  hundred.  This  is  the  larg¬ 
est  class  Mountain  County  Pomona  has 
initiated  in  all  its  history  and  attests 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Granges 
in  western  Connecticut. 

PITTSFIELD,  M^SS.,  is  about  to  have 
the  second  subordinate  Grange  unit 
within  its  borders,  as  active  steps  to¬ 
ward  such  institution  are  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Pittsfield  has  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  subordinates  in  Massachusetts  and 
for  a  time  wrested  away  from  the  city 
of  Worcester  the  distinction  of  having 
the  longest  membership  roll  of  any 
Massachusetts  Grange. 

*  *  * 


This  stove  will  go  as  a  prize  to  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  American  Agriculturist-New 
York  State  Grange  1941  Baking  Contest. 
It  will  be  given  by  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
and  Furnace  Company  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  Other  prizes  are  offered  for 
county  contests  and  for  the  final  state 
contest  to  be  held  when  New  York  State 
Granges  meet  next  December. 


gan,  is  offering  98  university  scholarships 
in  a  Car  Driving  Contest.  You  can  get 
details  from  your  FORD  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  Ford  Good  Drivers  League, 
Dearborn,  Michigan. 

COOL  MILK:  while  miik  cooimg 

is  a  year  round  job, 
it  is  just  a  bit  more  important  during  the 
hot  days  ahead.  On  page  14  of  the 
April  12  issue  you  will  find  a  coupon. 
Fill  it  out,  clip  it  and  send  it  in  for  an 
illustrated  book  giving  facts  about  the 
SURGE  MILK  COOLER. 

COSTS:  production  methods  us- 

ed  by  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  resulted  in  many  savings  in 
cost  of  manufacturing.  But  mass  pro¬ 
duction  is  useless  unless  the  products  can 
be  sold  and  here  is  where  advertising 
enters  the  picture.  Advertising  does  not 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  By 
building  up  a  greater  volume  of  sales,  it 
actually  permits  products  to  be  sold  for 
less  money.  Read  the  advertisements. 
They  give  the  story  of  new  products 
and  better  methods  of  farming. 


When  writing  advertisers  our  readers 
are  urged  to  say  “I  saw  your  ad  in 
American  Agriculturist."  It  will  get  you 
quick  service. 


vancement. 

*  *  ♦ 

HATS  OFF  to  New  England’s  oldest 
Grange,  Green  Mountain,  No.  1,  at 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  Its  beautiful 
ball  and  entire  contents  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  last  December,  but 
the  members  went  to  work  so  quickly 
and  have  kept  it  up  so  steadily  that  a 
brand  new  hall  is  nearing  completion, 
and  Saturday  evening,  June  21,  is  the 
date  set  for  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  structure.  This  will  be  a  great 
event  for  the  Grange  people  of  north¬ 
ern  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

NEW  JERSEY  agents  of  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company 
of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  recently 
held  a  rousing  meeting  at  Hightstown. 
The  banquet  and  pep  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  National  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer.  New  Jersey  has  shown  note¬ 
worthy  progress  in  the  Grange  insur¬ 
ance  company  and  its  premium  volume 
for  1940  reached  the  high  mark  of 
$41,440,  consequently  a  1941  quota  has 
been  set  at  $50,000  premium  volume, 


PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGES  are  re¬ 
newing  their  fight  against  Daylight 
Saving  and  are  not  at  all  discouraged 
by  the  defeat  of  previous  efforts.  The 
farmers  of  the  Keystone  State  find 
Daylight  Saving  a  tremendous  handi¬ 
cap  in  their  work  and  feel  their  wishes 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
when  effective  national  defense  is  so 
dependent  on  their  labors. 


THERE,  HENRY! 


American  Agriculturist,  May  24,  1941 
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DAIRYMEIV  SEEK 
BETTER  MILK  PRICES 

Consumers  and  Dealers  Also  Heard  on 
Proposed  Amendments  to  Order 


Nearly  lOO  amendments  to  the 
Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Or¬ 
der  and  Agreement  for  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Market  were  considered  at  hear¬ 
ings  last  week.  Evidence  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  was  heard  for  four  days 
in  New  York  City  and  at  Albany,  but 
which  of  the  changes  will  ultimately 
be  submitted  to  vote  by  dairymen  will 
not  be  known  for  some  time. 

A  few  amendments  designed  to  make 
administration  easier,  to  stop  milk 
from  leaking  into  lower  price  classifi¬ 
cations  and  to  clarify  certain  provis¬ 
ions  were  submitted  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Metropolitan  Bargaining 
Agency  made  a  number  of  proposals 
which  would  give  better  returns  to 
dairymen,  while  various  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  proposed  others. 

Chief  among  the  amendments  ask¬ 
ed  for  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
ratified  by  the  directors  of  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  are: 

1.  A  basic  Class  I  price  of  $3.05. 

This  price  of  $3.05  would  apply  for 
the  entire  year,  except  that  when  the 
price  of  92  score  butter  is  over  35  cents 
a  pound  there  would  be  an  11  cent  per 
hundred  advance  for  every  2l^  cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  butter.  For  ex¬ 
ample  when  92  score  butter  brings  37 
cents,  the  Class  one  price  would  be 
$3.16. 

In  asking  for  a  higher  Class  1  price, 
producers’  organizations  point  out  that 
they  are  merely  seeking  a  return  for 
milk  to  meet  skyrocketing  production 
costs.  Federal  and  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  report  a  25  %  shortage 
in  farm  labor  with  consequent  higher 
wages  as  well  as  material  increases  in 
price  of  supplies  dairymen  must  buy. 

2.  A  revision  in  freight  rates. 

The  freight  rates  now  charged 
against  producers  by  handlers  are 
those  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  However,  a  lot 
of  milk  moves  at  special  rates  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  trucking  competition  thus 
giving  an  unearned  saving  to  handlers. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  revise 
freight  charges  will  return  producers 
an  extra  2  to  214  cents  per  hundred 
on  all  Class  1  milk. 

3.  A  price  increase  for  some  skim  milk. 

At  present  dealers  use  a  lot  of  low 
priced  skim  milk  for  buttermilk  and 
other  milk  drinks.  It  is  proposed  that 
a  substantial  increase  be  made  in  the 
price  of  milk  so  used. 

4.  A  redefinition  of  the  terms  “Produc- 

er»  and  “Handler.” 

The  proposal  of  this  minor  change 
is  to  prevent  the  possible  exclusion  of 
producers  from  the  Metropolitan  Mar¬ 
ket. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  for 

cream  in  upstate  markets. 

It  is  expected  that,  depending  on 
the  season,  this  change  would  bring 
producers  from  5  to  15  cents  a  hundred 
more  for  the  milk  used  in  this  way. 

6.  A  change  in  the  method  of  pricing 

milk  sold  outside  the  marketing  area. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  administrator 

have  power  to  investigate  such  prices 
a^nd  to  increase  them  where  conditions 
justify  such  action.  At  the  present  of¬ 
fer,  the  price  of  this  milk  is  the  Class 
II-A  price  plus  22  cents. 

—  A  change  in  the  method  of  figuring 

the  price  of  milk  used  for  cheese. 

"^6  Dairymen’s  League  figpires  that 


this  change  would  increase  the  price 
of  milk  used  for  cheese  between  10  and 
15  cents  a  hundred. 

8.  Payments  in  the  pool  by  handlers 

every  10  days  instead  of  once  a 

month. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  lessen  bad  accounts  and 
thus  increase  the  price  received  by  the 
producer. 

Also  presented  for  discussion  was 
the  Milk  Marketing  Plan  of  Owen  D. 
Young.  This  plan,  which  has  received 
considerable  discussion,  would  provide 
for  two  general  classifications  of  milk. 
The  first  to  include  all  milk  for  which 
Board  of  Health  inspection  is  required 
and  the  other,  all  milk  sold  to  be  made 
into  manufactured  products. 

When  the  hearing  opened  in  New 
York  City,  Glenn  J.  Gifford,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  in  the  chair  assisted  by 
Commissioner  H.  V.  Noyes  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Sadies  and  Mr. 
Mather  represented  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  representing 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  Mr.  Fee,  Mr.  Clough,  Mr.  Gaynor, 
Mr.  Wallick  and  Mr.  Kniffen.  “Also 
present,’’  as  one  observer  said,  “were 
dozens  of  lawyers  representing  produc¬ 
ers,  cooperative  associations,  consum¬ 
ers  and  dealers.  In  all  about  500  peo¬ 
ple  were  present.” 

Consumer  representatives  were  first 
to  give  their  testimony.  A  man  who 
was  there  said,  “I  never  heard  so  many 
recommendations  for  milk  as  a  food. 
Consumers’  representatives  had  figured 
that  a  class  1  price  of  $3.05  would  mean 
a  two  cent  a  quart  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk.  Naturally  they  did  not  want 
this  to  happen.  They  testified  that 
prices  of  other  foods  are  going  up  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  ample  rea¬ 
son  why  the  price  of  milk  should  stay 
where  it  is!  Representatives  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  had  banners,  wore  arm  bands 
and  had  a  regular  organized  cheering 
squad.  Of  course  they  want  cheap 
milk!” 

'The  dealers  were  next  to  appear. 
They  made  some  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  for 
cheese.  They  believe  that  too  much 
milk  is  being  made  into  cheese  now, 
stating  that  this  is  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  some  New  York  dealers  to  se¬ 
cure  an  ample  supply  of  fluid  milk. 

Objection  to  the  amendment  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  skim  milk  was  made 
by  representatives  of  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
Their  argument  is  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  cause  buttermilk  and  other 
milk  drinks  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
country  rather  than  in  the  city,  there¬ 
by  hurting  the  business  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses. 

There  was  some  discussion  at  New 
York  about  location  differentials.  From 
the  dealers’  point  of  view,  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  Grade  A  premiums,  as  was  done 
some  time  ago,  has  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  with  a  lower  average 
butterfat  test.  It  is  their  claim  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  premium  in 
the  form  of  a  location  differential  for 
milk  with  a  low  test.  Some  groups  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  distance  from  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  would  like  to  have  location 
differentials  abolished  entirely,  and 
other  groups  would  like  to  see  some 
changes  made. 

Witnesses  from  New  England  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  price  of  cream.  They 
stated  that  cream  from  New  York  pro¬ 


ducers  comes  into  Boston  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  set  for  the  local  prod¬ 
uct  resulting  in  serious  competition  for 
the  local  product.  They  received  some 
support  from  eight  midwest  states  from 
which  cream  is  shipped  to  Boston.  ' 

Witnesses  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  do  not  like  the  system  of  pric¬ 
ing  out  of  state  milk  which  comes  into 
New  Jersey  from  New  York.  ’This,  they 
state,  competes  with  milk  from  New 
Jersey  herds  and  forces  more  New 
Jersey  milk  to  be  manufactured.  'They 
would  like  to  have  this  milk  from  New 
York  priced  at  the  same  level  as  those 
set  by  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control 
Board. 

On  Friday  the  hearing  moved  to  Al¬ 
bany  where  most  of  the  testimony 
from  producers  was  heard.  Facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  dairymen  were  about  as 
expected.  Ed.  Foster,  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions,  said  that  the  farm  labor  situation 
is  critical  and  becoming  worse.  Ernest 
Strobeck  of  Macedon,  Dairymen’s 
League  director,  while  stating  that  a 
milk  strike  would  be  a  catastrophe, 
added  that  it  was  a  very  real  possibil¬ 
ity  if  producers’  returns  were  not  in¬ 
creased.  As  we  go  to  press  the  hear¬ 
ing  is  still  in  progress.  Watch  coming 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  results  of  it. 


— A.  A. — 

Milk  Companies  Charged 
With  Price  Fixing 

On  May  5,  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  City  returned  indictments 
against  the  Borden  Company  and  three  j 
of  its  subsidiaries  and  against  Sheffield 
Farms  and  one  subsidiary.  These  com¬ 
panies  and  a  number  of  individuals  who 
are  officers  are  charged  with  arbitrary 
fixing  of  the  price  of  milk  sold  at 
stores  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  ' 
Anti-Trust  Act.  1 

’The  indictment  states  that  there  are  ' 
40  distributors  in  New  York  City  sell-  | 
ing  milk  both  at  retail  and  wholesale  j 
and  150  distributors  who  sell  only  at 
wholesale.  It  is  charged  that  begin¬ 
ning  in  1937  the  defendants  and  their 
subsidiaries  had  engaged  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  fix  and  maintain  prices  of  milk 
in  New  York  City. 

William  Marcussen,  President  of  the 
Borden  Farm  Products  Company,  re¬ 
plied  to  the  charges  by  stating,  “We 
have  not  violated  the  law  and  we  have 
not-  conspired  with  anyone  to  fix 
prices.” 

F.  J.  Andre,  President  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company,  said,  “Competi¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  milk  in  New  York 
City  is  intense  and  continuous.  When 
all  the  facts  are  presented  I  am  con¬ 
fident  it  will  be  clear  that  our  company 
has  not  violated  the  anti-trust  laws.” 

— A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s 
Puzzle 

If  the  trains  were  30  miles  apart, 
and  one  traveled  20  miles  per  hour  and 
the  other  10  miles  per  hour,  obviously 
it  took  them  just  an  hour  to  meet.  If 
the  bee  was  flying  40  miles  an  hour,  he 
covered  40  miles. 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  do  w- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight.,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog 
and  our  early-order  dis¬ 
counts.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted— Open  Territory 
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Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

Tlie  surest  way,  with  'World’s  Safest  Silo 
— tho  lime-tested  Marietta.  Built-to- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting.  Ce¬ 
ment  Sealed.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doors. 
.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  by  the  food  valm 
ues  it  SAVES.  .  .  Wrilo 
today. 

Iflil  The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0.  Dept.  AA. 


We  have  just  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  D.AIRYMAN’S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very  ] 
low  in  price  —  very  high  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  j 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO.  i 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD* CONCRETE* TILE*  METAL 


THE 


FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  SSW 


it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ADDRESS. 


NAME.... 


Before  you  invest  in  a  silo,  investigate  GRANGE  ex¬ 
clusive  construction  features  that  help  you  conserve 
profits,  avoid  losses  in  nine  ways.  You  can  fill  your 
GRANGE  and  remove  silage  faster  and  easier.  More 
storage  space  for  your  money,  too.  Plan  an  extra  silo 
now  to  preserve  for  winter,  the  June-fresh  succulence 
and  vitamin  content  of  summer  grasses.  Be  sure  it’s 
a  GRANGE  !  Backed  by  26  years  experience. 


Tear  out  coupon  today 
and  mail  for  helpful 

FREE  BOOKLETS 

r GRANGE  SILO  Ca""""" 

■  Dept.  A-5,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklets 
on  "Gross  Silage"  and  "Grange  Silos." 
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The  FARM  News 


New  Laws  Affecting 
Farmers 

During  the  past  spring  and  winter 
you  have  heard  more  or  less  about 
new  legislation  under  consideration  at 
Albany.  But  now  that  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away,  do  you  know  what  bills 
became  laws  and  which  failed  to  pass 
or  were  vetoed?  Unless  your  memory 
is  better  than  ours,  you  don’t,  so  here 
is  a  summary  of  new  laws  affecting 
New  York  farmers.  We  have  purpose¬ 
ly  avoided  saying  much  about  them 
until  we  could  give  you  a  complete 
report  which  you  can  save  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  CAR  DRIVERS 

Whenever  a  driver  has  an  automobile 
accident  causing  more  than  $25.00 
damage  to  property  or  persons,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
must  revoke  all  licenses  until  the  owner 
of  the  car  proves  his  financial  respon¬ 
sibility.  This  is  a  distinct  stiffening 
of  the  previous  financial  responsibility 
act,  and  in  a  way  it  is  a  substitute  for 
a  Compulsory  Automobile  Liability  In¬ 
surance  law,  for  which  there  has  been 
much  demand.  Apparently  the  law 
will  result  in  persuading  many  more 
automobile  owners  to  carry  public 
liability  and  property  damage  insur¬ 
ance  on  their  car. 

MILK  SALES  TO  CONSUMERS 

Dairymen  can  now  sell  up  to  100 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  to  persons  com¬ 
ing  to  the  farm,  without  securing  a 
license  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Previously  a  department 
ruling  exempted  only  those  selling  less 
than  10  quarts  a  day.  Milk  producers 
should  remember  that  local  and  state 
sanitary  and  grade  requirements  must 
be  observed.  The  law  merely  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  secure  a  state  license. 

MILK  PUBLICITY 

The  sum  of  $310,000  was  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  continue  the  State  Milk  Publicity 
Campaign.  This  money  will  be  repaid 
into  the  State  Treasury  through  col¬ 
lection  of  the  milk  tax.  Half  of  it  is 
paid  by  producers  and  half  by  dealers. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  TRUCKERS 

Designed  to  give  some  protection 
against  fraud  to  sellers  of  farm  produce, 
this  new  law  requires  truckers  who 
buy  farm  produce,  and  who  have  no 
established  place  of  business,  to  secure 
a  license  costing  $10.00  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  dollar  for  each  display  sign  in 
excess  of  one.  The  buyer’s  truck  must 
display  a  sign,  furnished  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  carrying  his 
name  and  address,  his  registration 
number,  and  the  words  “Merchant 
Truckman,  Registered,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  State  of 
New  York.  '  A  buyer  who  is  a  locally 
licensed  vendor  or  huckster  and  who 
operates  exclusively  in  the  territory 
covered  by  his  license,  is  not  required 
to  get  the  license  as  provided  in  this 
new  law. 

The  first  registration  period  for 
truckers  begins  January  1,  1942.  There¬ 
fore  the  law  is  not  effective  until  that 
date. 

BANG’S  DISEASE 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  been  given  authority 
to  draw  and  test  blood  samples  and  to 
carry  on  a  program  of  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination  against  Bang’s  Disease.  $50,000 
is  appropriated  to  pay  expenses. 

There  has  been  much  interest  in  calf- 
hood  vaccination  but  everyone  agrees 
that  it  should  be  supervised  closely. 
Indiscriminate  vaccination  of  calves  by 


unqualified  persons  would  cause  more 
harm  than  good. 

HUNTING 

It  is  now  a  misdemeanor  for  a  hunt¬ 
er,  fisher,  or  trapper  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  to  kill  or  injure  dogs,  livestock 
or  poultry.  The  penalty  is  $50.00, 
half  to  go  to  the  owner  in  addition  to 
actual  damage  done. 

Also  made  law  is  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  to  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  Conservation  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  or  leasing  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  rights 
on  private  property. 

ROADS 

One  new  law  permits,  after  favor¬ 
able  vote  by  the  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  and  approval  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Works,  the  inclusion 
of  state  highways  not  under  state 
maintenance  in  the  county  road  system. 

Another  law  permits  the  County 
Supervisors  to  use  part  of  the  gas  tax 
money  received  from  the  state  to  con¬ 
struct  highway  bridges  not  over  25 
feet  long  located  on  town  highways. 
These  are  to  be  built  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Highways. 

FERTILIZER 

Manufacturers  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  who  claim  that  their  product 
contains  “minor  elements”  must  now 
state  on  the  tag  the  kind  and  amount 
of  such  minor  elements.  Also  they 
must  state  the  acidity  or  basicity  of 
the  fertilizer  in  terms  of  pound  of 
calcium  carbonate  per  ton. 

This  acts  as  an  added  protection 
to  purchasers  of  fertilizer.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  with  certain  crops 
some  minor  elements  are  important. 
Now  the  purchaser  can  know  which 
and  how  much  of  these  various  ele¬ 
ments  he  is  getting. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Dealers  in  seed  potatoes  must  now 
mark  containers  with  a  tag  showing 
the  variety,  the  U.  S.  grade  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  grower  or 
seller. 

This  does  not  apply  to  farmers  sell¬ 
ing  potatoes  grown  by  them  to  men 
who  come  to  the  farm  to  buy  them. 
The  law  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
offering  of  table  stock  potatoes  as  seed. 


ate  a  comrriittee  to  study  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  state  gas  tax.  (Vetoed.) 

Also  vetoed  were  appropriations  of 
$47,500  for  a  new  turkey  and  poultry 
experimental  plant  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  $10,000  to  the  College  for 
breeding  strains  and  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  better  suited  to  New  York. 

Bills  vetoed  but  not  carrying  ap¬ 
propriations  included  one  which  would 
require  the  state  to  purchase  rights  of 
way  for  state  highways,  one  allowing 
an  exemption  of  $400  on  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  for  each  child  under  22  years 
old  actually  attending  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  and  another  providing  that  the 
annual  fee  for  registering  farm  trucks 
of  any  weight  should  be  forty  cents 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight 
of  the  truck. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wheat  C|uola  Vote  On 
May  31 

About  four  thousand  New  York 
farmers  will,  on  May  31st,  vote  on  the 
question  of  establishing  a  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  present  year. 

WHO  CAN  VOTE:  Any  farmer  who 
this  year  has  planted  more  than  15 
acres  of  wheat  or  who  has  an  interest 
in  a  farm  with  15  acres  of  wheat  or 
more,  is  eligible  to  vote. 

WHAT  IS  THE  QUESTION:  Farmers 
will  vote  on  the  question  “Shall  a  wheat 
marketing  quota  be  established  for  the 
1941  crop?”  To  be  put  into  effect,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
must  say  “yes.” 

WHAT  will  the  EFFECT  BE?:  If 

the  vote  is  favorable  every  farmer 
growing  15  acres  of  wheat  or  more 
will  be  assigned  a  quota.  If  his  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  his  quota,  he  can 
sell  or  feed  his  wheat  without  paying 
a  penalty.  If  production  exceeds  his 
quota,  he  has  two  practical  alternatives 
for  that  part  of  the  wheat  which  is 
over  the  quota.  He  can  store  it,  presum¬ 
ably  on  his  own  farm,  or  he  can  pay  a 
penalty  of  50  cents  a  bushel  on  the  ex¬ 
cess  and  feed  or  sell  it.  Farmers  will 
be  eligible  for  government  loans  on 
stored  wheat.  These  are  designed  tc 
maintain  the  price  of  wheat. 

IF  THE  VOTE  IS  NO:  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides, 
if  the  marketing  quota  is  voted  down, 
that  no  government  loans  can  be  made 
on  the  1941  wheat  crop.  If  the  vote  is 
“no,”  farmers  enrolled  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  will  have 
wheat  quotas  to  meet,  while  those  out¬ 
side  the  program  will  be  able  to  plant 
any  acreage  they  wish. 


price  ever  paid  for  any  animal  sold  by 
the  college.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  the  animal  was  purchased  by 
a  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  cow  which  was  awarded  the  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  morning’s  judging  sold 
for  $710.00.  The  average  for  the  sale 
was  a  little  better  than  $384  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  of  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  $296  at  the  sale  a  year  ago. 

An  exceptionally  good  crowd  attend¬ 
ed  the  show  and  sale,  indicating  a 
growing  interest  in  beef  cattle.  For 
comment  on  the  Hereford  Sale,  held 
May  3,  see  “Down  the  Alley”  on  page 
15. 

—  A.  A. — 

A.A.-Ijiraiige  Yeast 
Rolls  Contest  News 

Reports  of  yeast  rolls  contest  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  by  Grange  chairmen  of 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committees 
are  making  us  awfully  hungry.  “Rolls 
and  honey,”  “rolls  with  warm  maple 
syrup,”  “rolls  with  homemade  straw¬ 
berry  jam” — we  wish  we  could  at¬ 
tend  all  of  che  contests  and  be  in  on 
the  delicious  refreshments! 

Stillwater  Grange,  Saratoga  County, 
is  delighted  that  its  contest  was  won 
by  Mrs.  George  Abel.  Chairman  Mrs. 
Austin  D.  Sarle,  who  had  charge  of 
the  contest,  reports  that  Mrs.  Abel  has 
entered  every  one  of  the  baking  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  jointly  by  this  publi¬ 
cation  and  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
and  won  first  place  for  the  first  time 
this  year 

Chairman  Mrs.  Dorothy  Waite,  of 
Greenfield  Grange,  Saratoga  County, 
reports  that  their  winner,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cote,  is  the  mother  of  their  youthful 
Grange  Master,  Lloyd  Cote  —  youngest 
Grange  master  in  the  county.  Mrs. 
Waite  adds  that  she  thinks  these  bak¬ 
ing  contests  are  a  fine  thing  because 
they  stimulate  so  much  interest  among 
members. 

List  of  first  prize  winners  is  steadily 
growing.  Here  are  those  reported 
since  our  last  issue: 

'  Subordinate  Grange  Winners 

WINNER 

Mrs.  Ethel  VoorheM 


Mrs.  Frank  Lovell 
Ursula  Fingado 
Agnes  Cotton 
Mrs.  Paul  0.  Bthn 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wai 
Mrs.  Martha  Bout® 
Mrs.  Nora  Howard 


BILLS  VETOED 

A  number  of  bills  containing  appro¬ 
priations  were  vetoed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  therefore  did  not  become  law. 
Included  among  them  were: 

A  bill  appropriating  $600,000  to  con¬ 
struct  buildings  at  the  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture  at  Alfred,  Morrisville 
and  Canton.  (Vetoed.) 

A  bill  appropriating  $25,000  to  ac¬ 
quire  more  land  at  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Delhi.  (Vetoed.) 

A  bill  appropriating  $5,000  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  Central  New  York  Livestock 
Market  Authority.  This  bill  was  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  the  financing,  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  of  a  regional 
livestock  market  at  Utica.  (Vetoed.) 

A  .bill  appropriating  $10,000  to  the 
State  College  for  research  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  European  corn  borer  and 
the  corn  ear  worm.  (Vetoed.) 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  research  in 
fruit  diversification  and  control  of  the 
Oriental  peach  moth.  (Vetoed.) 

A  bill  appropriating  $7,500  for  re¬ 
search  in  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  other  insects.  (Vetoed.) 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the 
Geneva  Station  for  research  in  new 
uses  of  dairy  products.  (Vetoed.) 

A  bill  appropriating  $5,000  to  cre- 


—  A.  A. — 

Beef  Cattle  Sale 

The  fifth  annual  sale  of  the  Eastern 
Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  an  unqualified  success.  Held 
at  the  judging  pavilion  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  on  May  12, 
54  head  were  sold.  In  the  morning  the 
animals  were  judged.  “Champion 
male”  and  “champion  female”  were 
awarded  to  consignments  from  the 
State  College  herd. 

The  top  price  of  $1700  was  paid  for 
a  bull  consigned  by  the  University, 
and  Professor  R.  B.  Hinman  of  the 
College  states  that  it  is  the  highest 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

Allegany 

Inavale 

Cattaraugus 

West  Valley 

Chemung 

Chemung 

Delaware 

East  Branch 
Ouleaut 

Dutchess 

Chapel  Corners 
Stone  Church 

Greene 

Greene  Valley 
Jewett 

Jefferson 

Adams  Center 
Cape  Vincent 
Dexter 

Henderson 
Philadelphia 
Thousand  Island 

Oneida 

Pleasant  Valley 

Orange 

Otisville 

Orleans 

Lyndonville 

Otsego 

Elk  Creek 

Putnam 

Putnam  Valley 

Saratoga 

Greenfield 

Stillwater 

Schenectady 

Glen  Ridge 
Scotia 

Seneca 

Tyre  City 

Steuben 

Savona 

Wheeler 

St.  Lawrence 

Heuvelton 

Suffolk 

Mattituck 

Tioga 

North  Barton 

Ulster 

Plattekill 

Washington 

Hebron  Valley 
Whitehall 

Wyoming 

Varysburg 

Beatrice  A.  Smith 
Bessie  E.  Scott 


Mr.  Foster  Cady 


Mrs.  Bertha  Cote 
Mrs.  George  Abel 
Mrs.  Maude  Revell 
Mrs.  Elsie  D.  PerW 
Mrs.  Mary  Marsh 
Mrs.  Maude  L.  Fenti* 
Mrs.  Jennie  AshleW 
Mrs.  William  H.  Green 
Hannah  E.  Haliock 
Mrs.  Stephen  Shipm*" 
Mrs.  Nelson  Hedges 

Mrs.  Lorn  a  Loy 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Norton 

Mrs.  Erwin  Weiker 


Winner  and  judges  in 
yeast  rolls  contest  held  by 
Cape  Vincent  Grange.  Jef¬ 
ferson  County :  Mrs.  Mabel 
Handley,  whose  rolls  car¬ 
ried  off  first  prize,  is  seat¬ 
ed  in  front  row,  at  left. 
The  three  judges  are  Mrs. 
S.  Favret  (front  row, 
right) ;  and  in  the  back 
row,  Mrs.  Henry  Boskey 
and  Harold  Reasoner. 
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April  Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK 

Administrator  Cladakis  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Marketing  area  has 
announced  the  April  uniform  price  as 
$1.87.  This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the 
usual  freight,  butterfat  and  other  dif¬ 
ferentials.  However,  it  is  the  highest 
April  price  since  the  marketing  order 
has  been  effective.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  returns  to  dairymen  in  the 
milk  shed  for  the  month  were  about 
$10,008,000.  The  price  announced  was 
1  cent  above  the  $1.86  estimate. which 
the  administrator  had  previously  made. 

BUFFALO 

Administrator  Lasher  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Milk  Marketing  area  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  uniform  price  for  April 
as  $1.78.  However,  dairymen  deliv¬ 
ing  direct  to  plants  will  get  20  cents  a 
hundred  more,  making  the  price  to 
them  $1.98.  This  price  is  subject  to 
the  usual  differentials. 

ROCHESTER 

Administrator  Clough  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Milk  Marketing  area  announced 
the  April  uniform  price  as  $1.92.  Pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  direct  to  plants  get 
an  additional  20  cents. 

— A.  A.— 

GoverniiiPiit  Wants  More 
Beans 

On  March  1st,  U.  S.  farmers  indicat¬ 
ed  an  intention  to  plant  7.7%  fewer 
acres  of  beans  than  they  planted  in 
1940.  On  May  6  Secretary  Wickard 
announced  a  program  aimed  to  increase 
bean  acreage  by  35%.  To  induce 
farmers  to  grow  more  beans,  the  de¬ 
partment  intends  to  support  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  pea  beans  and  some  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  white  beans  at  approximately 
$5.00  a  hundredweight  until  May  1, 
1942.  This  price  is  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  basis  so  that  prices  in  other 
areas  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  trans¬ 
portation  charge. 

The  price  of  pea  beans  is  usually 
somewhat  lower  than  for  'ed  kidneys. 
Even  though  the  supply  of  beans  has 
apparently  been  ample,  prices  of  pea 
beans  advanced  nearly  one-third  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  May  9. 

There  is  some  tendency  un  the  part 
of  farmers  who  fear  that  these  prices 
talked  about  by  the  government,  while 
attractive  now,  may  be  pegged  at  too 
low  a  level  as  costs  of  production  rise. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also 
proposing  an  increase  in  production  of 
tomatoes  for  canning,  poultry  products 
and  milk  products.  Some  good  advice 
is  being  given  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  various  states  to  the  effect 
that  farmers  can  profitably  increase 
production  where  they  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  increasing  overhead.  Their  advice 
is  to  go  slow  on  building  new  poultry 
houses  and  dairy  bams.  Many  are 
already  wondering  whether  or  not  they 
can  get  labor  to  harvest  incueased 
acreages  of  crops  if  they  grow  them. 

—A.  A.— 

May  Crojp  Report 

WINTER  WHEAT:  Little  winter 
wheat  has  been  abandoned  in  Nev/ 
York  because  of  winter  killing  and  the 
crop  looks  good.  The  estimated  yield 
in  New  York  is  7,320,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of 
7,904,000  bushels.  For  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  the  winter  wheat  is  estimated  at 
653,105,000  bushels,  a  gain  of  6%  in 
the  prospective  crop  during  April,  Last 


year’s  crop  was  589,151,000  bushels  and 
the  ten  year  average  is  569,417,000 
bushels. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  mills,  elevators 
and  on  farms  on  April  1  totaled  327,- 
002,000  bushels  compared  with  234,- 
733,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 

PASTURES:  Many  cows  were  turned 
out  to  pasture  a  week  or  two  earlier 
than  last  year.  However,  hay  supplies 
in  most  areas  were  above  average  and 
some  herds  were  still  in  the  barn  May 
10.  In  recent  years  we  have  heard 
fewer  reports  about  the  danger  of 
early  pasturing.  Pasture  improvement 
has  made  pastures  better  and  earlier 
and  when  pastures  are  well  started 
there  is  no  reason  why  cows  shouldn’t 
be  turned  out.  Most  dairymen  like  to 
give  a  food  feeding  of  hay  in  the 
morning  before  the  cows  go  out. 

FRUIT:  Fruit  trees  in  New  York 

State  bloomed  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  a  year  ago,  giving  fruit 
growers  the  jitters  over  possible  frost 
damage.  Some  damage  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  particularly  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  and  in  some  scattered  areas  in 
Western  New  York.  Most  damage  is 
reported  on  currants,  peaches  and 
sweet  cherries.  The  full  damage  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 

In  southern  peach  producing  states, 
production  is  estimated  as  50%  above 
last  year. 

The  California  orange  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  had  been  expected,  but 
still  a  fairly  large  crop  is  anticipated. 

POULTRY:  Egg  prices  during  April 
werelibout  5  cents  a  dozen  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  this  is  at  least  partially  due  to 
government  price  support  in  line  with 
their  plan  to  stimulate  egg  production. 

Egg  production  per  hundred  hens  in 
New  York  State  has  been  above  last 
year  and  above  the  ten  year  average. 
For  the  U.  S.  the  rate  of  production 
in  May  reached  a  record  high.  This 
is  due  to  favorable  weather  and  good 
egg  prices  which  have  encouraged  lib¬ 
eral  feeding.  From  January  1  to  May 
1  it  is  estimated  that  egg  production 
per  hundred  hens  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  8%  higher  than  last  year  and 
i2%  above  the  ten  year  average. 

During  April,  2%  more  chicks  were 
hatched  than  in  April  a  year  ago.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  figure  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  low  because  hatchings  usually 
.come  off  Monday  and  there  were  only 
four  Mondays  in  April  this  year  com¬ 
pared  to  five  last  year. 

Hatcheries  have  65%  ’arger  orders  of 
chicks  booked  for  May  1st  for  later 
delivery  than  they  had  a  year  ago. 

Commercial  hatcheries  report  fewer 
turkey  poults  hatched.  During  April 
6%  fewer  eggs  were  set  and  8%  few¬ 
er  poults  hatched  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  orders  for  poults  booked  for 
May  1st  for  later  delivery  were  9% 
above  last  year. 

MAPLE  SYRUP:  Total  production  of 
piaple  products  this  year  was  the  low¬ 
est  on  record.  Good  weather  marked 
the  season  but  it  was  short.  New  York 
State  production  was  570,000  gallons 
of  syrup  compared  with  734,000  last 
year  and  165,000  lbs.  of  sugar  compar¬ 
ed  with  212,000  last  yea-r.  U.  S.  fig¬ 
ures  are  2,053,000  gallons  of  syrup  and 
554,000  lbs.  of  sugar  compared  to  last 
year’s  figures  of  2,628,000  gals,  of 
syrup  and  629,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 
Prices  are  reported  as  higher  than  last 
year.  New  York  producers  reported 
an  average  of  $1.75  a  gallon  for  syrup 
and  29  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  as  com¬ 


pared  with  last  year’s  average  price 
of  $1.60  for  syrup  and  27  cents  for 
sugar. 

GRAIN  STORAGE:  A  recent  survey 
of  grain  storage  capacity  gives  New 
York  State  a  storage  capacity  of 
82,023,000  bus.  and  the  U.  S.  1,505,- 
943,000  bus.  Some  interest  has  been 
shown  recently  in  the  proposal  of  farm 
leaders  in  the  northeast  that  grain 
should  be  stored  in  this  region  to  avoid 
possible  shortage  later. 

EARLY  VEGETABLES:  Chief  item  of 
interest  to  onion  growers  who  had 
onions  to  sell  was  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  in  Texas  which  cut  the  crop  and 
resulted  in  a  steep  upward  trend  in 
onion  prices.  In  the  intermediate 
group  of  onion  growing  states  acreage 
is  indicated  as  27%  higher  than  that 
harvested  last  year.  An  estimate  of 
New  York  onion  acreage  will  be  issued 
about  June  19. 

Up  to  date,  shipments  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  on  the  light  side  but 
are  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 

In  the  group  of  intermediate  states 
acreage  of  cabbage  is  reported  as 
36,360,  a  drop  of  4%  below  that  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  Cabbage  from  these 
states  comes  on  the  market  the  last  of 
May  and  the  first  of  June.  Late  cab¬ 
bage  states  report  an  intention  to  plant 
75,780  acres  compared  to  76,720  a 
year  ago. 

—  A.  A. — 

IVe%v  York  Markets 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  mar¬ 
kets  around  New  York  City  is  waiting 
for  the  Mayor  to  move.  Action  was 
expected  from  him  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  city  budget  out  of  the  way.  It  has 
been  the  general  impression  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  put  the  Heddin-Morgan  Plan 
through  but  he  has  three  plans  before 
him.  The  Heddin-Morgan  Plan  would 
revamp  the  piers  on  the  Hudson  water¬ 
front  so  that  they  could  handle  peak 
carlot  and  boat  deliveries  plus  motor 
truck  deliveries.  The  whole  business 
would  be  handled  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  part  of  it  is  handled 
at  present,  unloading  onto  sales  spaces 
on  the  floor,  limiting  arrivals  and  sales 
to  certain  hours  and  then  making  de¬ 
liveries  by  trailer-truck  or  something 
of  the  sort  to  outgoing  trucks  which 
would  also  be  accpmmodated  on  the 
pier.  The  auction  volume  would  be 
handled  about  as  usual. 

This  plan  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
complete  solution.  It  would  not  take 
any  real  estate  east  of  the  east  line 
of  West  Street;  it  would  involve  less 
disruption  of  present  procedures  than 
the  other  plans. 

Now  a  year  old  is  the  thorough  go¬ 
ing  study  made  by  W.  C.  Crow,  W.  T. 
Calhoun  and  J.  W.  Parks  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Their  recommendation  calls  for  an  en¬ 


tirely  new  location  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set-up  with  facilities  for  ships, 
car  floaters,  team  tracks,  merchant 
truckers  and  farmer’s  trucks.  There 
would  be  stores  for  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  storage  facilities  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
complete  food  terminal. 

Since  the  Hedden-Morgan  Plan  was 
developed,  H.  E.  Crouch  has  prepared 
a  report,  recently  issued,  and  some¬ 
what  following  the  general  line  of  the 
Washington  proposal.  Mr.  Crouch, 
who  has  had  long  experience  with  the 
regional  markets  of  the  state,  figures 
that  113  acres  of  land  would  be  re¬ 
quired  plus  20  acres  on  the  piers  and 
the  cost  would  be  arbund  $18,000,000. 
The  Hedden-Morgan  Plan  would  rep¬ 
resent  an  investment  of  about  9,000,000 
dollars. 

The  Northeastern  Council  of  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Growers  is  following  de¬ 
velopments  closely  as  is  the  Marketing 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation.  Both  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  avoided  definite  com¬ 
mitments  as  to  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  done  but  they  have  asked  the 
Mayor  to  consider  most  carefully  the 
Crouch  proposal  before  a  final  decision 
is  made. 

It  seems  to  come  down  to  a  question 
between  a  thorough-going  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  on  an  entirely 
new  site  for  the  metropolitan  area  with 
the  consequent  risk  of  non-acceptance 
and  perhaps  having  a  white  elephant; 
this  against  the  desirability  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  not  be  complete  but 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  im¬ 
proving  present,  well  nigh  impossible 
conditions.  Major  factors  being  con¬ 
sidered  are  first  cost,  probable  saving 
in  operating,  probable  acceptance  and 
cooperation  by  farmers,  tradesmen, 
shippers  and  buyers,  and  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  marketing  channel. 

— Paul  Work. 

—  A.  A. — 

Looking  for  More  Farm 
Help 

Recognizing  that  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  country’s  chief  defense  indus¬ 
tries,  the  New  York  State  employment 
service  is  moving  to  recruit  experienc¬ 
ed  farm  help  from  CCC  Camps.  Re¬ 
cent  enrollment  in  56  CCC  Camps  was 
7,500  men.  Best  estimate  available  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
25%  in  farm  help  in  New  York  State. 
Brigadier-General  Ames  T.  Brown,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State  Selective 
Service,  has  instructed  local  draft 
boards  to  allow  deferment  for  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  A  tendency  has  been 
noted,  both  among  farm  owners  and 
sons  of  draft  age,  to  hesitate  about 
asking  for  deferment.  By  all  means 
if  your  help  is  needed  to  run  the  farm 
efficiently,  ask  for  deferment  and  give 
evidence  to  support  your  request. 


Cream  Brings  More  Money  ! 

The  butter  market  is  at  the  highest  level  in  May*for 
the  last  eleven  years. 

Skimmilk  fed  to  Hogs,  Calves  and  Chickens  returns 
at  least  50c  per  hundred  at  present  market  prices. 

Diversify  your  farming.  SHIP  CREAM  TO  US 
FOR  CASH,  and  feed  the  skimmilk  for  extra  income. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERT  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 


from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

The  Wait  Farms, 
Auburn,  New  York. 


ri  luca  I  caaun 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 


Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

M.  R.  Klock, 
Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 

Fnr  Snip*  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 

k-rttic .  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 

K.0,1.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk.  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0®/o  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm,  ^5’™'- 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

itome  of  TARBELL  FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  467961 
10,508.9  Lbs.  M.,  1,109.0  Lbs.  F.,  World  Champion  Jr. 
4  Yr.  Old. 

TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS  MARGO  613193 
10,848.8  Lbs.  M.,  596.1  Lbs.  F.,  6th  in  Class  GGG 
(2  Yrs.  Old) 

Young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  these 
two  great  cows  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


ONE  GOOD  SIRE  can  make  a  herd. 
And  the  best  way  to  get  an  outstanding 
sire  is  to  raise  a  Meridale,  Island-bred 
Jersey  calf.  Prices  for  calves  out  of  high- 
production  dams  start  at  $100.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  price  list.  MERIDALE 
FARMS,  Dept.  F.  MEREDITH,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull, 
“Leto's  Lone  Cedar  Douglas,”  13  months  old.  Sired  by 
Lady’s  Leto  of  Sylvan  Viev/,  2nd,  highest  proven  sire  in 
DHIA  in  N.Y.S.  Dam  is  a  granddaughter  of  Lyonston 
Douglas.  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  4-H  Herd.  $60. 
ROBERT  SUTER,  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

8  or  10  Choice  Ayrshire  cows  &  heifers ; 

^  ALSO  2  BULL  CALVE%,  8  MONTHS  OLD,  BEST 
BLOOD  LINES,  T.B.  AND  BANG’S  TESTED. 

FRANK  WINKLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Obey  that  impulse  and  have  a  look  at  the  breed 
of  cattle  that  pay  YOU  to  keep  THEM. 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  SALE  — 

8  Choice  Angus  Yearling  Heifers, 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 

W.  R.  VAN  SICKLE,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Two  bulls.  12  months  old,  weight  900  lbs.  each.  Thick 
and  very  low-down.  Best  of  Breeding.  These  are  the 
kind  of  bulls  to  use  for  Baby  Beef. 

T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ”^a”d°^2o^ 
Aberdeen  Angus  —  Dancote  Comere  3, 

17  mo.  old.  1st  prize  bull  calf  1940  N.  Y.  State  Fair: 
his  dam  also  a  1st  prize  winner  at  State  Fair.  A  few 
other  bulls  priced  for  guick  sale.  Come  see  them. 

SENECA  SOY  BEAN  SEED. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFOROS 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

POLLED  AND  HORNED. 

YEARLINGS— PROVEN  SIRES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


HORSES 


At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY,  HEIGHT  15.3,  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE,  CONFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORD  SVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS,  2  to  4 
years,  $100  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Percheron 
yearlings,  one  Oily,  two  studs.  $125  each.  Registered 
2  year  old  mare,  $200.  3  year  mare.  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred,  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  m.ddlVsex'.’ n.  y. 


FOB  SALE;  Two  exceptionally  handsome, 
well  trained  saddle  horses;  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull;  and  Dorset  rams. 
ALSO  SENECA  ,SOY  BEANS. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Sorrel  Roan  Belgian  Stallion  — 

CORNELL’S  ANDY  DU  BOIS.  AGE  7,  SOUND, 
REGISTERED.  PROVEN  SIRE. 

Must  sell  due  to  change  in  business. 

DEWEY  L.  GILT,  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 
MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  *^E^fa^.?s;ed  V5: 
FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  !he  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  norses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

WEST 
OHIO. 


CARL  H.  GRAY, 


SHEEP 


ENTIRE  FUOCK, 

LAMBS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 

Located, 

Hopewell,  N.  J.  Porter  Fearey. 

FTaiTnpsitlire  STieep 

Registered,  excellent  type.  Bred  to  a  good  Cornell  bred 
ram  for  early  lambing.  Also  lambs.  Choice  of  flock. 
This  is  the  right  time  and  the  opportunity  to  get 
started  with  Hamps.  FOREST  FARMS,  WEBSTER, 
NEW  YORK,  MONROE  COUNTY. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  State 
inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewas 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 

Selected  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes; 

At  farmer  prices. 

GLENN  CARTER,  y. 


“Must  you  take  all  your  American 
Agriculturists  to  read  again,  Dear?” 


SEED 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  SEED 

“LOTUS  CORNICULATUS.’.’  Native  Albany  County 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed.  Direct  from  the  growers.  All 
seed  tested,  broad  and  narrow  leaf  seed  available.  It 
grows  on  wet  and  acid  soils,  it  makes  excellent  hay, 
pasture  and  aftermath  grazing,  withstands  drought, 
provides  late  pasture.  Seeding  rates.  4-5  pounds  per 
acre.  When  established,  will  last  indefinitely. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Charles  Goodfellow,  Secretary, 

VOORHEESVILLE,  R.  D,,  NEW  YORK. 


Lake  View  Jersey  Farm 

Certified  Seneca  Soy  Beans.  Purified  seed,  96%  germi¬ 
nation,  $4.50  per  bu.  10  bu.  or  more,  $4.00.  Beckwith 
Strain  irf  Early  Cornell  No.  1 1  corn.  A  true  90  day 
corn  for  grain  or  silage  of  quality.  Stalks  and  leaves 
still  green  when  grain  is  ripe.  The  result  of  25  years 
of  breeding  by  stalk  selection.  Registered  Certified 
seed,  97%  germination,  $5.50  per  bu.,  10  bu.  or  more,  $5. 

F.  A.  Beckwith  &  Son, 

LUDLOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%,  GERMINATION  95%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son,  r^f®d“"  no.'^: 


29-3  CORN 

Cornell  11,  Westbranch  Sweepstakes  Corn;  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Manchu  Soybeans;  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Com :  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS.  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE:  SENECA  SOY  BEANS 

Best  for  Grain.  Germination  90%. 

LOREN  HEINZMAN,  geneva^°n. V 
SOY  BEAN  SEED 

Seneca  and  Cayuga  varieties 
of  high  germination. 

E.  F.  Humphrey,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Ij/’VMPV’.  *>®st  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 

•  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  lO  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


C.  M.  Edick,  R-2,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


CONTENT  FARMS 

“  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  ^ 

Our  strain  Is  bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  eggs 
with  excellent  livability.  250  eggs  or  better,  double  pedi¬ 
grees  back  of  every  male  used.  Pullorum  clean  flock.  No 
reactors.  Breeding  Males. 

Write  for  free  Catalog.  Telephone  89-J. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansbur?.'  n.  y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253.  256.  258.  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y 


LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HIGH  PEN  ALL  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

)  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 


HARTWICK 
QUALITY 
B.W.D.  TESTED 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LONGEVITY  PLUS 

“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  t  v. 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  f#r 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  - 


Schwegler’s  THOR-O-BREDS 

HOLD  II  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

Stock  from  200-324  egg  Pedigree  Breeders  Two  to  Five 
year  old  Leghorn,  White  Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  |. 
Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes,  Giants.  Orpingtons' 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Pekin  Ducks— Blood  Test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 

208  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Harvey  Moore,  Box  413,  Flanders,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed- 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  largo 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 


THE  ROGERS  FAkMS, 


Tel.  5IF4. 
BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  cataloi 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

Mi  Wo  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  BreediPJ 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New,  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  sine#  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y, 
Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  yTa"r 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 


Zimmer’s 

100%  s 

reasonably  rniucu.  wniic.  run  Duum-k-i. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  cALLUP^vaLE,  n.  y. 


DOGS 


JONSOWN— A.K.C.  Reg.  Collies, 

excellent  type  and  breeding.  Puppies,  young 
service.  State  age,  color  and  sex  desired.  i 

formation  and  pictures  on  request.  Phone  IMMZ. 

Jonsown  Collie  Kennels,  ^br^an'd’on,  vt.' 
AIREDALE  PUPS, 

Registered  Stock. 

Andrew  Adamson,  West  Newbury,  Vt. 


KITTENS 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  mw  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  ip  published  every 
other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Deportment.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Mew  York,  11  days  before  publication  dipte.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


PERSIAN  KITTENS 

4  litters  to  choose  from  —  $8.00 
COCKER  SPANIELS  AND  SAINT  BERNARDS 

Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  New  Yorb 

Say  you  saw  It  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST^ 

of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chick 

advertising  accept^.  _  ,  ->  $28.00 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18:  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I.  15,  29:  ’/j  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  ssues  > 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10.  24;  June  7.  21:  '/v  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  ssues  » 

3rd  Quarter  July  5.  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  13,  27:  V2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  ssues  »  ^ 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22;  Doc.  6,  20:  Vi  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  one  inch  for  6  issues.  » 


Ajnerican  Agriculturist,  May  24,  1941 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


All  classes  of  livestock  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feel  the  effects  of  im¬ 
proved  consumer  purchasing  power, 
more  in  demand  than  in  price,  al¬ 
though  up  to  the  present  time  prices 
are  showing  a  fair  return  to  breeders 
and  producers  over  last  fall’s  replace¬ 
ment  costs  and  feed  costs.  Old  cows 
are  showing  the  greatest  price  spread, 
in  most  cases  their  meat  costing  more 
than  good  pork  products  or  even  than 
some  other  far  better  meat  products. 
This  probably  does  not  mean  that  cow 
prices  will  go  down,  but  that  other 
classes  will  go  up.  With  prospective 
replacement  costs  and  feed  and  labor 
costs,  livestock  will  have  to  go  up  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Buffalo  market  received  and  sold 
about  40  carloads  of  Canadian  cattle 
from  Monday  last  week  through  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week.  I  am  wondering  if 
that  is  just  another  “bundle  to  Britain.” 
A.nyway,  it’s  hard  to  understand.  For 
example,  the  Canadian  cattle  man  gets 
our  money,  plus  a  reduction  in  tariff, 
plus  a  ten  per  cent  exchange  on  his 
money.  Now,  if  through  “lend  and 
lease,”  that  meat  is  purchased,  we  pay 
for  it  again,  with  no  one  anticipating 
that  we  will  ever  get  that  money  back. 
We  add  to  this  an  expense  of  “deliv¬ 
ering  it  safely.”  Then  we  start  a  big 
movement  for  increased  production 
among  our  farmers  so  that  Europe  can 
be  fed,  and  buy  Argentine  beef  to  feed 
our  own  army.  While  we  all  feel  that 
Britain  must  win  this  war,  there  must 
be  a  less  “squirrelly”  way  than  this 
of  giving  aid. 

All  is  not  discouraging.  I  never  saw 
pew  seedings  coming  up  thicker  or 
looking  better  than  they  are  this 
spring.  One  good  day’s  rain,  and  our 
hay  crop  will  be  made.  Most  men  got 
in  their  oats  in  April  or  early  May. 
So  if  we  can  just  have  an  abundance 
of  those  two  crops,  the  Northeast  is 
more  than  half  set  for  another  year. 
Com  acreage  is  on  the  increase  in  most 
sections,  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  crop 
well  deserving  a  lot  of  consideration, 
particularly  through  these  war  years. 

*  *  * 

There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
500  beef  cattle  herds  in  the  state  of 
New  York  alone.  This  is  an  increase 
of  around  80  per  cent  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years,  with  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  last  few  years.  These  herds  are 
proving  successful,  and  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  meat  animals  in  the  North¬ 
east.  TTie  4-H  and  F.F.A.  clubs  have, 
through  their  boys  and  girls,  accom¬ 
plished  a  remarkable  piece  of  work, 
particularly  in  showing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  grasses  and  feeds.  All 
this  was  brought  out  at  the  first  annual 
Hereford  sale  held  in  Ithaca  on  May 
3rd,  by  such  leaders  as  Bob  Hinman 
of  Cornell  and  Mr.  Farley  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  Bob  also 
said  the  crowd  was  three  times  larger 
than  at  the  first  beef  cattle  sale  held 
five  years  ago.  You  can  judge  the  in¬ 
terest  and  the  progress,  for  I  saw  a 
bull  sell  for  $500  and  a  heifer  for  $600, 
and  others  on  down.  It  was  a  really 
enthusiastic  crowd. 

*  *  * 

In  breeding,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  all  our  original  animals  were 
imported  and  were  Superior  at  that 


time?  The  scrubs,  common  and  non¬ 
producing  types  and  kinds,  were  of  our 
own  making.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  tremendous  improvement  in  types, 
kinds  and  producing  qualities,  which 
we  have  generally,  has  been  ours. 
This  is  one  place  where  the  blame  or 
the  glory  is  all  our  own.  What  part 
are  you  playing  in  your  breeding  pro¬ 
gram? 

—  A.  A. — 

Last  Call  for  Calf  Essay 
Contosl 

Entries  from  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Essay  Contest  on  the  subject  “Why 
Dad  Should  Keep  Pure  Breds”  must  be 
in  American  Agriculturist  Office  by 
May  31st.  There  is  still  time,  but  not 
much.  This  Contest,  which  has  been 
explained  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist,  is  open  to  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  20. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should 
take  part  and  no  good  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t.  First,  depending  on  the  breed 
you  choose,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  win  a  well  bred  bull  calf,  either  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Holstein  or 
Brown  Swiss.  Pictures  of  these  calves, 
together  with  some  facts  about  their 
breeding,  have  appeared  in  American 
Agriculturist  from  time  to  time. 
Second,  after  the  winners  in  various 
contests  conducted  by  farm  papers  all 
over  the  country  have  been  decided,  a 
National  winner  for  each  breed  will  be 
chosen  and  will  be  sent,  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Memphis,  Tennessee  next  fall. 

The  complete  rules  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  several  times,  the  latest  occasion 
being  page  13  of  the  May  10th  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

Don’t  delay.  If  your  entry  hasn’t 
been  sent  in,  mail  it  before  May  31st. 
Send  it  to  Calf  Club  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

— A.  A. — 

Earlville  Sale 

The  130th  consignors  sale  of  pure 
bred  Holsteins  in  Earlville  sale  pavil¬ 
ion  on  May  7th  under  the  handling  of 
R.  Austin  Backus  and  his  assistants 
was  outstanding  in  many  respects. 
There  was  a  large  audience,  good  cattle 
were  offered  and  buyers  were  active 
with  their  bidding. 

The  high  spot  in  the  sale  was  a  16 
months  bull  from  Osbornedale  Farm, 
Derby,  Conn.,  to  V.  S.  Sneible  and 
Sons,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  at  $635.00.  The  six 
nearest  dams  of  this  bull  have  365 
days  average  of  947  pounds  of  3.8  fat 
from  25053  pounds  of  milk. 

Following  this  was  the  first  calf 
heifer  Cornell  Pledge  Pietje,  taken  by 
C.  S.  Byrd,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  at 
$375.00.  Spring  Grove  State  Hospital, 
Catorsville,  Maryland,  put  up  $350  for 
the  Cornell  University  cow,  Cornell 
Ollie  Virginia,  and  W.  T.  Conkling, 
Earlville,  laid  down  $330  for  the  six 
year  cow  Fanyan  Christina  Snow  from 
the  Fanyan  Farms,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Blount  Lumber  Co.  5  year  old  bull 


“Maybe  it  was  a  mistake  after  all 
to  make  Junior  practice  his  trombone 
lesson  in  the  barn.” 


Prilly  Bessie  Royal  sold  for  $380  to 
Millard  F.  Russell,  Bovina  Center,  N. 
Y.  Their  cow  Usnad  Posch  Reedy  at 
$350  went  to  Spring  Grove  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Catorsville,  Md. 


— A.  A. — 

Two  Famous  Brown  Swiss 
Sires  Exchange  Homes 

Of  particular  interest  to  Brown 
Swiss  breeders  is  the  exchange  of  bulls 
for  a  six  months  period  between  For¬ 
est  Farms  of  Webster,  N.  Y.,  and  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Lee’s 
Hill  are  using  the  great  proven  sire, 
Nevard  of  Bowerhome  No.  23652, 
whose  rating  shows  an  average  in¬ 
crease  on  30  dam-daughter  pairs  of 
620  pounds  milk,  sixty-eight  pounds 
fat  and  .4%  test.  The  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  proven  sire  list  for  1940 
shows  Nevard  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  living  Brown  Swiss  sires.  Forest 
Farms  are  using  the  Lee’s  Hill  sire, 
Privet’vg  Royal  Junior  of  Lee’s  Hill  No. 
37565,  whose  two  nearest  dams  have 
3  records  averaging  22,812  pounds 
milk  and  1050.78  pounds  fat  and  whose 
sire  and  dam’s  sire  are  two  of  the 
greatest  proven  sires  of  the  breed. 
Royal  will  be  used  on  those  good  rec¬ 
ord  Nevard  daughters  and  Nevard  will 
be  used  on  the  daughters  of  Jane’s 
Royal  of  Vernon  No.  28594.  His 
daughters  have  records  up  to  974 
pounds  fat,  giving  Nevard  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  what  he  can  do  in 
fast  company. 

—  A.  A. — 

Jersey  Sale  at  Geneva 
May  31 

Forty  head  of  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  bred  heifers  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction  on  Saturday,  May  31,  at  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Station  at 
Geneva.  'The  sale  is  the  third  annual 
consignment  sale  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

A  new  feature  of  the  sale  has  been 
developed  which  should  be  of  general 
interest,  according  to  H.  C.  Andrews 
of  Waterloo,  president  of  the  Jersey 
Club.  In  the  forenoon  at  10  o’clock 
standard  time  a  competent  judge  will 
place  the  animals  to  be  sold  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  competition  at 
State  Fairs.  This  judging  will  be  edu¬ 
cational  and  will  give  buyers  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  see  the  cattle.  The 
cattle  have  all  been  selected  by  Joe 
Taylor  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the 
representative  of  Jersey  Creamline, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  a  special  sales 
committee. 

All  animals  to  be  sold  are  from  herds 
accredited  as  free  of  tuberculosis  and 
free  from  Bang’s  disease.  They  have 
been  selected  with  consideration  given 
to  both  type  and  production.  The 
cows  are  not  over  7  years  of  age  and 
the  bred  heifers  are  within  4  months 
of  freshening.  Joe  Taylor  states  that 
the  quality  of  the  animals  is  better 
than  that  of  either  preceding  sale. 

The  club  is  giving  a  special  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  for  its  distinguished 
member,  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of 
Potsdam  on  Friday  evening.  May  30. 

— A.  A. — 

Extra  Heavy  Shropshire 
Fleece 

On  May  6  Kenwood  Mills  at  Rens¬ 
selaer,  N.  Y.,  paid  Arthur  Pound,  the 
State  Historian,  a  special  quality  price 
of  forty-four  cents  a  pound  for  an 
eleven  pound  fleece  sheared  from  a 
yearling  Shropshire  ewe  on  April  12. 
This  beats  by  two  pounds  the  average 
for  Shropshires  both  ewe  and  ram. 
What’s  more,  the  sheep  was  not  shear¬ 
ed  close  owing  to  the  early  date  of 
shearing.  Up  to  May  6  this  was  the 
heaviest  and  best  domestic  Shropshire 
fleece  locally  bought  by  Kenwood  Mills. 
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ELECTRIC  FENCER 

W<mU>'S  LARGEST  SELLER 
PARMAK  solves  your  fencing  problems  at  a 
fraction  of  ordinary  fence  cost.  Extra  Quality, 
Extra  Value  is  built  into  your  PARMAK. 

For  1941  •  5  Year  Service  Guarantee  •  Bat¬ 
tery  Miser  •  Flux  Diverter  Invention  •  Dry 
Weather  Intenslfier  •  BuiK  In  Fence  Tester. 
Send  post  card  today  for  FREE  NEW  1941 
CATALOG  and  money -saving:  electric  fence 
layout  diagrams  for  VOVR  farm. 

DEALERS— V aluable  Exclusive  Territory  Now  Open. 
PARKER-McCRORY  MFC.  CO.,  305,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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By  all  odds,  the  be»t  buy  is  the  sturdy,  up-to-^e- 
minute,  cost-cutting  Gehl.  Excels  in  light  running, 
clean  cutting  at  low  speed.  Saves  time  and  wo^ 
Special  hay  feeder  cuts  hay  into  mow  with 
hay  fork  speed.  Saves  half  the  storage  space.  Cattle 
clean  it  all  up — no  waste.  Efficient  blower  can’t 
clog.  Fills  highest  silos  at  low  speed. 

All  steel  construction,  unbreak¬ 
able  flywheel,  enclosed  gears. 

Fills  silo,  cuts  hay  into  mow, 
makes  grass  silage. 

Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG 
and  name  of 
nearest  dealer 
Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

429  Water  St. 

West  Bend,  Wls. 


N.  Y.  STATE  JERSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
AND  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  MAY  31,  1941 

10:00-11:00  A.  M.  Standard  Time — Judg* 
ing  of  the  consigned  cattle. 
11:00-13:00  —  Lunch  by  Seneca  Castle 
Grange. 

13:00  Noon — Auction  sale  of  40  females. 


The  consigned  females  are  cows  not 
over  7  years  of  age  and  bred  heifers  with¬ 
in  4  months  of  freshening.  Their  type  is 
good  plus  or  better ;  production  exceeds 
R.  of  M.  requirements ;  from  disease  free 
herds,  with  sound  udders,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  breeders. 


For  details  and  catalogue  write  club  secretary, 


A.  C.  Dahlberg,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


lEVENT  growth  the  humMe 

y  when  calvea  are  young  by  nans 
VNA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE, 
plied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
;  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  sorene^ 
e  bottle  sufficient  for  SO  young  or  M 
ler  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
yy  Dana’s  Dairy  and  Breeders’  Sup- 
r  Catalog.  48  pages.  C.H.DANACO., 


For  50-Ton  Cows 


Ayrshires  are  noted 
of  lOO 


Wrif, 


Ayrshire  Br 
85  Center 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR¬ 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  """" 

"Yop  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  5.00  each. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.O.D. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  A  square  deal  at  all  tiniM. 


SPRING  RIGS! 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &.  Chester  Cross, 
6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5  oaell. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  008S. 


GOATS _ 

MILK  GOATS:  po^ny*'far'm,'*ihim*rod,  n!!*"v. 
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Act 


UiCKLy 

Against 

%C0CC1010SIS 


As  a  First-Aid  Treatment 
Use  Dr.  Saisbury's  Rakos 


•  One  of  the  poultryman’s  greatest 
fears  during  the  growing  season  is 
Coccidiosis.  Fight  it  with  good  sanita¬ 
tion  work  and  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
RAKOS. 

Keep  Rakos  handy  for  immediate  use 
at  first  indications  of  this  dreaded  dis¬ 
ease.  Watch  for  its  signs — droopy 
wings,  huddling  and  shivering,  loss  of 
appetite,  bloody  or  watery  droppings. 
Neglect  can  be  very  serious — SO  ACT 
QUICKLY! 

At  first  sign  of  Coccidiosis,  give  your 
flock  DR.  SALSBURY’S  RAKOS— a 
highly  astringent  liquid  which  can  be 
mixed  with  the  feed. 

Get  a  bottle  today  from  your  local 
hatchery,  druggist,  feed  or  produce 
dealer,  who  displays  the  Dr.  Salsbury 
shield  shown  below. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  PHEN-O-SAL 
TABLETS  are  recommended  for  those 
who  prefer  treatment  through  the  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

FEED  DR.  SALSBURY’S  AVI-TAB 
as  a  flock  conditioner  to  birds  after  an 
ordeal  of  Coccidiosis.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  rapid  increase  in  weight. 
Buy  it  in  package  or  ask  for  feed  forti¬ 
fied  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tab. 


Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


Make  this  ‘‘Member  Emblem**  your  ^ 
guide  to  the  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer, 


FIRST  AID  TREATMENT 


COMING  TO  NEW  YORK  ? 

STOP  AT 

Hotel  m^Alpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  BLOCK  FROM 
PENN  STATION  AND 
EMPIRE  STATE 
BUILDING. 


ROOMS  WITH 
PRIVATE  BATH 
from 

$300  $4.50 

SINGLE  DOUBLE 


Coming  to 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $^00 

HOTFT  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SUMMER  HOME  AND  CAMP  SITE 

Convenient  to  Owasoo  and  Skaneateles  Lakes.  Close  to 
State  land.  Iloating,  bathing,  fishing  and  hunting  in 
season.  150  acres,  brook-watered  pasture,  2  liouses.  one 
in  livable  condition,  poultry  house,  shop  and  granary. 
$1000.  Rea.sonable  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


$500  Secures  49- Acre  Farm 

Only  2  miles  to  village,  hour  to  big  mfg.  city;  25  acres 
tillage,  fine  spring,  est.  800  cords  wood;  home  8  rms., 
etc.;  $1000  including  .some  tools;  pg.  26  big  Free  cata¬ 
log  1250  bargains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Are  You  Moving? 


Tf  you  are,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Government 
Price  Snpport 


J.  C.  Hiittar 


THERE’S  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  the  Federal  Government 
supporting  egg  and  poultry  prices  to 

encourage  greater  production.  So 

many,  people  have  asked  me  what 

prices  would  be,  I  decided  to  find  out. 

I  went  right  to 
the  Poultry  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Marketing 
Administration. 
They  apparently 
didn’t  know,  so  I 
don’t  either. 

The  statements 
found  in  news¬ 
papers  came  from 
the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Wick- 
ard.  They  men¬ 
tioned  22c  a  dozen 
for  eggs  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  15c  a 
pound  for  chicken. 
But  this  leaves  us  right  where  the  fel¬ 
low  was  who  asked,  “How  long  is  a 
piece  of  string?’’ 

Twenty-two  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
best  grade  is  one  thing  but  for  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  grades  is  quite  a  bit  more. 
If  it  means  an  average  price  from  now 
until  June  30,  1942,  that’s  cne  thing  but 
if  it  means  a  minimum  price,  that’s 
much  better.  The  same  way  with  poul¬ 
try.  Does  15c  a  pound  refer  to  broil¬ 
ers,  fowls,  roasters,  turkeys,  or  ducks? 
Does  it  mean  dlessed  weight  or  live 
weight  ? 

Well,  if  the  truth  were  known,  I 
doubt  whether  the  one  who  issued  the 
statement  to  the  press  had  thought  it 
through  well  enough  to  answer  these 
questions  himself.  However,  his  in¬ 
tentions  are  clear  and  the  details  can 
be  straightened  out  later. 

More  Eggs  and  Poultry  Needed 

It  is  the  judgment  of  our  federal  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  6%  in  our  poultry  and 
egg  production  is  needed  to  insure 
sufficient  supplies  of  these  essential 
foods.  It  is  the  present  intent  of  our 
government  to  include  eggs  in  some 
form  (probably  dried)  in  foods  ship¬ 
ped  abroad.  It  is  also  estimated  by 
this  same  department  that  a  15% 
greater  hatch  is  needed  this  year  to 
accomplish  this. 

I  believe  it  is  smart  in  a  situation 
such  as  we  are  now  facing  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  on  these  things.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  poultrymen  should  be 
kept  well  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  only  as  to  its  exact 
intentions  on  price  support  but  also 
how  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
is  shaping  up. 

I  assured  the  men  in  the  Poultry 
Division  at  Washington  that  the  poul¬ 
trymen  of  the  Northeast  will  do  their 
part  in  putting  the  defense  program 
across. 

Grain  Supplies 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers’  Council  is  working  on  this  problem 
from  another  angle,  too.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  large  stocks  of  grain  under 
its  corn  and  wheat  loan  projects,  but 
practically  all  of  it  is  stored  in  the 
Middle-west.  Now,  if  we  get  this  in¬ 
crease  in  our  chicken  population  and 
then  transportation  facilities  become 
scarce,  what  are  we  in  the  Northeast 
going  to  do  for  feed?  This  is  a  very 
proper  question  and  one  that  the  De¬ 
partment  must  work  out  satisfactorily, 
and  soon.  This  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  several 
times  during  the  past  year.  Storing 
large  quantities  of  feed  grains  in  the 


J.  C.  Huttar 


East  has  been  suggested  to  assure  our 
farmers  of  sufficient  feed  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  on  transportation  later 
on.  So  far,  I  don’t  think  anything  has 
been  done.  In  visiting  with  Leon  Todd, 
the  efficient  manager  of  Neppco  about 
two  weeks  ago,  he  told  me  that  v/e  are 
making  definite  headway  on  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

How  We  Stand 

Now,  let’s  just  look  back  at  this  6% 
more  eggs  and  poultry  figures  and 
the  15%  more  chicks. 

We  now  have  less  hens  in  laying 
houses  than  we  had  last  year.  That’s 
why  we  need  a  15%  increase  in  chicks 
to  get  a  6%  increase  over  last  year’s 
egg  and  poultry  production. 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  City  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year  have 
been  4%%  lighter  than  last  year. 

The  government’s  hatchery  reports 
show  that  32%  more  salable  chicks 
have  been  hatched  this  year  in  the  first 
three  months  than  in  the  same  time 
last  year.  Also  28%  more  chicks  have 
been  ordered  for  April  1,  and  later  de¬ 
livery. 

This  certainly  looks  like  we’ll  get 
our  15%  increase  in  chicks.  If  prices 
continue  good  on  eggs,  we  may  even 
run  over  the  15%  some.  With  fewer 
hens  laying  fewer  eggs  right  along, 
plus  government  support  in  the  offing, 
there’s  no  reason  why  egg  prices 
shouldn’t  stay  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
hatching  season. 

Good  Birds  Only 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  chicken 
men  should  give  some  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
both  poultry  and  eggs  beginning  some¬ 
time  late  this  fall. 

Such  a  situation  is  best  met  by  good 
production  per  bird,  low  mortality  and 
low  costs  per  dozen  eggs  or  pound  of 
poultry  meat  produced. 

Both  Lee  Weaver  and  I,  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  have  talked  about  getting  start¬ 
ed  with  the  right  kind  of  chicks.  From 
now  on  you  must  raise  them  under  the 
healthiest  possible  conditions  and  then 
cull  out  the  weak  and  backward  birds 
when  you  house  them. 

The  present  laying  flock  should  also 
be  kept  culled  from  now  on  to  keep 
up  a  good  rate  of  lay. 

Hatching  more  chicks  and  nousing 
more  pullets  is  not  the  only  way  to 
support  our  government  in  its  drive 
for  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Bet¬ 
ter  stock,  better  management,  and 
close  culling  will  go  a  long  way  in 
that  direction  too. 

Boost  Egg  Consumption 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
has  laid  some  solid  foundations  for 
building  a  greater  consumption  of  eggs 
and  poultry.  You  can  help  in  this 
work. 

The  Board  has  just  published  a  small 
folder  entitled  “Eggs  a  Protective 
Food’’  which  is  designed  as  a  carton 


“Drat  it,  Bill,  there’s  alius  some¬ 
thin’  spoilin’  our  drinkin’  water.  Last 
week  a  skunk  fell  into  the  well,  and 
now  you’ve  fallen  in.” 


insert.  If  you  market  some  of  your 
own  eggs  in  cartons  you  should  get 
some  of  these  and  put  one  in  each 
carton.  If  you  don’t  sell  any  carton 
eggs  yourself  you  -can  talk  to  your 
local  grocery  store  owners  and  urge 
them  to  use  these  carton  inserts. 
County  poultry  associations  can  very 
wisely  make  a  project  out  of  this  and 
enlist  the  help  of  their  members  in 
getting  this  message  to  consumers. 

The  cost  of  these  folders  is  only 
$3.50  per  thousand  and  the  address  of 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
is  308  West  Washington  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


HAVE 

QUALITY  BACKGROUND 


'•  Quality  eggs  always  bring  fop  prices. 
Folks  want  them.  A  few  cents  more  a 
dozen  means  a  whale  of  a  big  increase 
in  profits.  Kerr  Chicks  for  33  years  have 
been  bred  for  heavy  production  of  quality 
eggs.  You  want  layers,  not  loafers,  in 
your  flock.  Every  Kerr  breeder— there  are 
9000  on  the  Kerr  farm  —  tested  annually 
for  B.  W.  D.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Seek  bigger  profits  this  year 
with  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  Send  for  FREE 
literature  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHIGKERIES 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N,  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY;  Jamesbura,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield:  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyvilie.  (Address  Dept.  21.) 


REDUCED PRICES 
WENE  (HICKS 

SEXED,  DAY- OLD  OR  STARTED 

&  PULLETS 


RMER  H.  WENE 


U.  S.  SrpR’ovrJ  S"'".  CREDIT 


6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 

on  many  popular  kinds. 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 


If  Desired 


East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro¬ 
ducer.  All  popular  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  i. 


WELL  BREDyf«»WELL  BREEDERS  j 


Piillonim  Free  by  State  Test  since  1927. 
“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  CatalOBue  Free. 
Send  for  this  Catalog.  It’s  interesting. 


All  ohlcks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
I’ullonim  Disease  (B.W.D. )  by  the  Official 
state  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year.  _ _ 


Over  59  million  chicks  in  paat  10  years.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


/^Piom-MIE0  FROM  PROYEMSrtAM* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  LEGHORNS,  RI-R|SI 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

Pullorum  tested  since  1921.  95%  livability  guar,  w 

3  wks.  I’.rcd  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  nisn 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets — 95%  acc.  guar. 

PULLETS  5,000  —  6  weeks  to 
For  Nov^^!  Ready-to- Lay.  CHICns 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 
A.  Howard  Plngar,  Owner  &  Manager. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  A,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


(hen  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoB 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  In  sending  money  tp  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advortisori  If  they  fall  to  send  the  chicks  to 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  We  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say.  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


Keep  Fresh  Eggs  Fresh 

Every  egg  is  fresh  and  qualified  for 
top  premium  price  when  the  hen 
delivers  it.  But  when  man  delivers 
eggs  to  the  consumer  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  are  of  premium 
grade.  After  living  for  several  years 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  I  never 
will  forget  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
really  fresh  eggs. 

The  hen  does  her  job  —  but  man 
doesn’t  do  his.  Consumption  could  be 
materially  upped,  egg  prices  increased, 
and  millions  more  dollars  added  to 
farmers’  income  if  more  care  were 
used  in  handling  eggs.  Some  of  the 
fault,  of  course,  lies  in  poor  handling 
by  the  middleman,  but  investigations 
show  that  much  of  the  deterioration  oc- 


REDBI RD 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARM 
EGG  PROFITS  Withm  6  MONTHS 

That  Is  vphat  you  can  safely  count  on  from 
Redbird  Fann  Chicks.  For  customers  report  Pul¬ 
lets  in  50%  production  of  24-oz.  eggs  at  6  months, 
also  Broilers  weighing  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.  May 
Chicks  of  our  productive  strains  can  make  vou 
some  line  profits  before  Christmas. 

98%  LIVABILITY  G UARANTEE  ^Irst  Four  Weeks 
On  Champion,  Grade  A  ® 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred 
Broilers)  —  RED-ROCK  (Sex-Linked) 
SEXING  SERVICE  on  All  Breeds  —  95%  Accuracy 
Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Reduced  1941  Prices. 

Route  II. 

WRENTHAM.  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


WHITE4i0CK 

I  !Sd 

I 
I 
I 


EGOS  FOR 
HATCKIMG 


%  a  PER 

^  ^  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  tree).  Tube  Agglut.  TOI^ 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send 

Efor  FREE  circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
f  fJJAI'a  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

UaLiLjjIAJ _  .  Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BRENTWOOD 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


'-'usiomers  receive  .ops  in  livabilitv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oualities 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hamnsliires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  vou 
too.  15.000  Breeders  on  our  own 
mnn— N  H.  State  Accredited.  l00% 

B  w.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac 
tloD  guaranteed.  Write  lodav  for 
our  ‘atalog 

M.i,  ..  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

iweivin  Moiil.  Owner.  Box  A.  Exeter.  New  Hampshire. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

^doKS^  LEGHORNS 

““  PUIXETS— 2  to  12  weeks 

otd  Pullets.  Also  N.  nampshires, 
B.  &  W.  Rocks,  Sexed  or  un- 
iexed.  Day  old  or  Started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Fj-  §TON€V  RUN  100%  LIVE  del.  postpaid 
_  PULLETS  guar.  95%  TRUE 

P®t®hes  Mon.  &  Thur  Non-Sex  Pullets  Cockerels 
ilR“GE  ENGLISH  oer  lOn  oer  inn  per  100 

^HI'TE  LEGHORNS  . -  $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

“■  &  W.  Rocks.  R.  I  Red.<;  7.00  10.00  6.50 

special  N.  H.  reds .  9.00  13.00  8.00 

S;  S6.-I00.  All  Chicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 

CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY.  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHICKS _  N®”’  nampshires.  Barred  Rocks.  White 

I4tr«i  •  Leghorns.  $5.75-100.  C.O.D.  shipments. 

ntCLA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  5,  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 


curs  before  the  egg  leaves  the  farm. 

Professor  H.  E.  Botsford  of  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  makes 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  GATHER  EGGS  from  TWO  TO 
FOUR  TIMES  a  day.  Eggs  deterior¬ 
ate  in  a  hot  atmosphere  rapidly. 

2.  Gather  in  OPEN  CONTAINERS 
and  take  IMMEDIATELY  to  the  egg 
room.  Don’t  set  them  down  while  you 
do  something  else. 

3.  Maintain  an  EGG  ROOM  TEM- 
PERA'TURE  of  40°  to  50°  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  75  to  85  per  cent. 
Water  sprinkled  frequently  on  the  floor 
should  keep  moisture  content  of  the 
air  in  a  small  room  sufficiently  high. 

4.  COOL  THE  EGGS  while  still  in 
the  open  containers,  for  at  least  12 
hours  under  still  air  conditions,  and 
from  one  hour  to  two  hours  under 
CIRCULATING  air  conditions  before 
packing  them  in  cases.  Place  the 
cases,  flats,  and  fillers  in  the  egg  room 
for  at  least  24  HOURS  BEFORE 
PACKING  EGGS. 

5.  PACK  THE  EGGS  in  cases  AS 
SOON  AS  THE  EGGS  ARE  COOLED 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and 
cover  them  with  a  flat. 

6.  SHIP  EGGS  TWICE  WEEKLY. 

7.  KEEP  NESTS  CLEAN  and  save 
the  labor  and  time  to  clean  the  eggs. 

—E.  R.  E. 

—  A.  A. — 

Poultry  Day  at  State 
•  College 

June  24  to  26  will  be  a  fine  time  for 
New  York  State  poultrymen  to  visit 
the  State  College  Poultry  Department. 
On  those  dates  the  staff  have  arrang¬ 
ed  for  a  program  of  interesting  talks 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  the  college,  to  visit 
with  the  staff  and  ask  some  questions. 
In  fact,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
entire  facilities  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment. 

Most  of  the  talks  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  staff.  The  two  visiting 
speakers  are  Berley  Winton  of  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  and  R.  C.  Bradley 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

—  A.  A. — 

The  Winning  Letter 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
swapping  yarns  and  to  join  them  in 
pitching  quoits. 

“So  from  our  farm  we  have  plenty 
of  good  nourishing  food,  a  warm  home, 
are  comfortably  clothed,  and  have  a 
good  time  too.  It  doesn’t  cost  too  much 
and  maybe  by  getting  so  much  from 
the  farm,  we  can  keep  the  rest  going 
till  better  times  come.’’ 

Many  other  outstanding  letters  were 
entered  in  this  contest.  In  fact  we 
had  a  hard  time  choosing  the  winner, 
as  almost  every  letter  seemed  to  have 
special  merit,  particularly  those  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  following  contestants : 
Mrs.  Judson  Barcomb,  Chateaugay,  N. 
Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Braman,  Peru, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fish,  Knoxville,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Flagg,  New  Salem,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Lobdell,  Westport,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Glenn  Ludlam,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  Malone,  N.  Y.; 
D.  J.  Redmond  (no  address  given); 
Rev.  C.  A.  Smith,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Carl  Spooner,  Woodsville,  N.  H.;  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Wesche,  Angelica,  N.  Y.;  and 
F.  H.  White,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
We  hope  to  have  space  to  print  some 
of  their  letters  later.  Any  letters  used 
will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
after  publication. 


JUNIATA  LECHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breedioR  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4,000  to  8,000  birds  on  our 
farm.  All  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  6%  lbs.  AU  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  vears  old.  VLsltors  alwavs  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100;  Pullets  $13;  Cockerels  $2.00. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


STRICKLER’S  sturdy  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

ND  I  gig  Hatches  May  26th,  June  arid  .July. 


Oflficial  Penna.  State  Pullorum  Tested. 


Prompt  Shipment.  Quality. 

Per  —  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— . . $7.50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)__  3.50 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS  -  4.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WH.  GIANTS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS  4.50 


Satisfaction 
00 


100% 


Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  $35  per  100;  12  wks.  old  White  Leghorn  pullets,  $75 
prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog 

Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PENNA. 


Guaranteed. 
500  1000 

$14.00  $68.00  $135.00 

6.75  33.00  65.00 

7.50  36.00  70.00 

8.50  42.00  80.00 

per  100. 

free. 


STRICKLEK  POULTRY  FARMS, 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 


Cash  or  C.O  D.  Non  Sexed 

Pullets 

Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type 

per  100 

per  ion 

per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs _ 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$2.00 

Barred  &  Wliite  Rocks _ 

.  7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

R  1.  Reds  &  Wyandottes. 

-  7.00 

9.50 

7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.) 

.10.00 

13.00 

7.00 

15.  &  W.  .MINORCAS _ 

.  7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS. 

.  9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

RED -ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  _ 

.  7.50 

9.50 

7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . 

.  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

HEAVY  BUOILER  CKL’S  (our  selection)  $6.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B  W.D.  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guai  We  oav  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Dnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  ’Type  Wtiite  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks -  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.).  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Shipments 
Will  ship 
White  or 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &.  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
C.O.D.  per  100 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  Non  Sex  Pit  s-  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghoms— .$5.50  $11.00  $2.00 
B.&W.  Rox,  R.I.  Reds,  Box-Red  Cr.  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds -  8.50  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TBS’TED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Free  Catalog. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BPumsmmii's  chicks 


Pits. 

100 

$13.00 

9.00 

10.50 

12.00 

20.00 


Ckls. 

100 

$1.50 

7.00 

6.50 

9.00 

4.00 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed 

95%  True  to  Sex  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50 

Bar.  &.  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds - 7.00 

Buff  Orps.  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds - 7.50 

Jersey  White  Giants - 9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) - 10.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100;  Heavy  Cockerels - $6.-100. 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  delivery. 

J  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Han.  or  Eng.  Large  Type 

Sex.  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  Guar.) - $12.00 

Large  Type  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns..  6.00 

B.  &  W.  Box,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds .  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  or  Buff  Orps -  7.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  -  2.00 

Assorted  or  H.  Mixed  -  6.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$60.00 

$120. 

6.00 

30.00 

60. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

2.00 

9.00 

18. 

6.00 

30.00 

60. 

Uj. 


fjs 

14  1  100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Free  Cir.  Hanson  or 

English  Sexed  Leghorn  100  500  1000 

Puilets  (95%  guar.) - $11.00  $55.00  $110. 

Hanson  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  5.50  27.00  55. 

Special  Mating  Leghorn  Pullets - 12.00  60.00  120. 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Breeders  Blood  Tested.  H.  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls.  $1.80. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HANSON  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  from  two  to  four  year  old  hen  breeders.  R.O.P. 
Sired  Chicks  $7.-100;  Pullets  $14.-100.  Han.son  Strain 
Chicks  $6.50-100:  Pullets  $13.-100.  95%  sex  guaran¬ 

tee.  Cockerels  $2.-100.  Immediate  delivery.  Postage 
paid.  Free  Catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


per  100 
$12.50 

13.50 
9.50 
9.50 

10.50 


per  100 
$3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  7.50 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  7.50 

W.  Wyand.,  R.I.  Reds.  Red-Rocks  7.50 
New  Hampshires,  Rock- Red  Cross  7.50 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns _  10.00  17.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  11.00  14.00  7.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


C/hed£eA^  yatCeAf  Chi/>^ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

Large  Type  Hanson 

S.  C.  White  I-eghorris _ 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I. 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _ 8.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  _ 7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 5.50 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Non -Sex 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

ion 

.—$5.50 

$11.00 

$2.00 

6.50 

8.50 

6.50 

.—  8.50 

12.00 

6.50 

7.00 

9.50 

6.50 

.  -  5.50 

7.00 

5.50 

mm 


816  SMC.  ISGMOKMt 


CASH  OR  C.O.D  Str.  Pullets  Ckl* 

10(1%  live  del.  Postpaid  lOO  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits  95%  guar.) _ $6.00  $12.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.—  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Dnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  Wliite  Leghorns _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Huff  Rox -  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  W.vand..  Red-Rox _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N  H.  &  R.  I  Reds.  Buff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HURRY  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  20th  CENTURY 
CHICKS.  18  BREEDS.  LOWEST  SUMMER  PRICES 
NOW  IN  EFFECT.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO. 


C'lJir'IfC  S.  C.  White  Leg.,  New  Hampshires  and 
'CniV^IVO  Red-Roeks  8c;  (Tomi-Reds  and  Wliite 
Corni-Rocks.  12c:  Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  13e.  Guar.  95%. 
All  State  Blood  'Tested  and  Supervised  Briocks.  Circular 
FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  (luiek  maturing.  Write  for  Price  list. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults- 


5  breeds.  Low 
■prices.  Circular. 
SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 


Big  full  Breasted  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  20c. 
Poults  40c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  WOODSTOCK,  N.  H. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  (Mammoth  Pekins),  $14  hundred,  RUN¬ 
NERS,  $13.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  N.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


(322)  18 


ummezi 


Kiddie 


BY  MR5.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


SUMMERTIME  parades  the  colorful 
cottons,  delicate  sheers  and  cool 
rayons  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and 
color  combinations.  Printed  silks  em¬ 
phasize  either  purple  or  green  pattern¬ 
ing  on  white  grounds;  this  is  to  be 
expected,  since  purple  blouses  and  pur¬ 
ple  accessories  have  been  popular  all 
spring.  Stripes  and  dotted  huge  blocks 
were  good  cotton  fashions  in  some  of 
the  winter  resorts,  and  floral  prints 
also  were  especially  good.  For  that 
reason  we  can  expect  them  to  be  im¬ 
portant  here  this  summer.  Especially 
in  one  southern  resort  pink  has  been 
a  leader,  with  rose  hues,  beige  tones 
and  blue  as  other  favorites.  Recently, 
red  in  big  floral  motifs  has  proved 
better  than  ever  before. 

The  ever  popular  pastel  colors  appear 
as  ground  prints  with  patterns  formed 
by  white  lines.  The  preferred  effects 
are  flowers,  leaves  of  geometrical 
motifs  in  fairly  large  designs  on  crisp, 
sheer,  linen-like  rayons.  Black  in 
sheer  rayon  crepes  or  lace  is  much 
used  for  dressy  dresses,  while  black 
and  white  prints  are  in  vogue  for  af¬ 


ternoon  wear.  ' 

Embroidered  chambrays  in  cool, 
summery  colors  are  highly  popular. 
The  embroidery  appears  as  conven¬ 
tionalized  floral  patterns,  tiny  leaf 
sprays,  heavy  padded  leaf  sprays  with 
eyelets  or  as  polka  dots.  Pique  is  an¬ 
other  favorite.  It  sells  in  stripes,  stars, 
nautical  motifs,  often  in  the  patriotic 
colors;  dots,  floral  prints  and  in  solid 
colors,  pastels  and  white  chiefly.  Em¬ 
broidered  organdies  and  fine  imported 
eyelet  embroideries  are  much  used  for 
trimming,  collars,  yokes,  blouses  and 
the  like.  For  sportswear,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  chambrays,  seersuckers, 
ginghams  and  piques. 

The  group  of  designs  chosen  for  this 
page  of  summer  fashions  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  some  of  these  delightful 
summer  fabrics.  For  the  casual  and 
carefree,  this  gay  young  two-piece  out¬ 
fit,  pattern  No.  2892,  is  ideal.  Also,  it 
is  economical  because  the  soft  blouse 
and  graceful  skirt  can  team  with  other 
skirts  and  blouses  already  on  hand. 

The  sunback  dress  has  come  to  be  a 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Fertilizing  the  Flowers 


I  never  feel  quite  sure  about  what 
to  do  to  soil  to  make  things  grow, 
and  every  time  I  get  a  chance  I  listen 
to  experts  who  give  us  fertilizer  infor¬ 
mation.  I  listened  to  one  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  last  February, 
and  he  said  that  3  pounds  of  complete 
fertilizer  (5-10-5)  per  100'  square  feet 
should  be  sprinkled  around  roses  and 
worked  in  every  two  or  three  weeks  in 
July  and  August  unless  the  soil  gets 
terribly  dry. 

,  For  most  perennials,  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  once  in  mid-May, 
another  time  in  June  for  later  plants, 
and  another  time  in  August  for  fall 
blooming  plants,  is  about  right.  My  own 
method  which  has  seemed  to  suit  my 
particular  soil  has  been  stable  manure 
well  forked  in,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  over  the  top.  This  seems  to  work 
where  soil  is  inclined  to  be  acid  because 
the  bonemeal  is  alkaline  in  its  effect. 
Bonemeal  is  very  slow  in  acting  and 
does  not  become  effective  at  once.  So  I 
also  rake  in  a  sprinkling  of  complete 
fertilizer  when  plants  are  being  trans¬ 
planted;  this  is  immediately  available 
as  soon  as  it  rains  or  is  watered. 


Superphosphate  seems  to  be  a  pet  of 
the  fertilizer  experts  and  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  that  this  sea¬ 
son.  Five  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  100  square  feet  and  the  soil  work¬ 
ed  to  a  depth  of  4"  to  6"  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  annual  flowers.  For  per¬ 
ennials  and  biennials  which  have  to 
carry  over  until  next  year  before 
blooming,  the  soil  should  be  worked 
10"  to  12"  deep  and  3  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  100  square  feet  used. 

No  matter  whether  the  expert  recom¬ 
mends  superphosphate  or  bonemeal,  he 
always  insists  that  every  home  garden¬ 
er  should  have  a  compost  heap  where 
he  piles  grass  clippings,  hedge  trim¬ 
mings,  leaves,  anything  which  does  not 
carry  objectionable  seeds  or  disease, 
and  which  will  rot  down  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time.  A  covering  of 
earth  over  the  heap  helps  it  to  decom¬ 
pose. 


Pe^iia*uiiPnxi4tlz4fvi 


Build  Around  the  Children 

Dear  Lucile:  We  have  been  married  16 
years  and  have  four  children,  the  oldest 
14.  We  have  never  gotten  along  very 
well,  because  my  husband  thinks  more 
of  his  folks  than  he  does  of  me.  They 
are  very  improvident  people,  borrow  from 
us  all  the  time  and  live  so  close  that 
they  cause  continual  trouble. 

We  are  living  on  some  land  my  father 
left  me,  and  according  to  my  husband 
there’s  everything  w^rong  with  it,  just 
because  it’s  mine. 

He  never  takes  me  anywhere— the  chil¬ 
dren  and  I  have  to  go  alone.  He  goes 


into  rages  over  little  things  and  the  only  ff 
thing  he  approves  of  is  what  his  foiks 
do.  I  do  the  outside -chores  often,  or  help 
him,  besides  the  milking,  canning,  house¬ 
work  .  .  .  but  he  never  has  time  to  help 
me  do  anything.  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  children. 

I  feel,  lately,  as  though  something  is  N 
being  put  over  on  me  behind  my  back. 
But  I  can’t  And  out  anything  from  him. 

I  hope  you  will  write  me. — Unhappy 
Homemaker. 

Your  letter  is  hard  to  answer  be¬ 
cause  you  did  not  ask  me  any  definite 
questions.  About  the  best  I  can  say  is 
that  you’d  probably  be  happier  having 
as  little  to  do  with  his  folks  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  trying  to  build  up  a  happy 
life  for  yourself  and  the  children. 
They  should  be  a  great  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  you.  The  farm  where  you  are 
living  is  yours,  so  you  need  not  worry 
that  you  will  not  have  a  home. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  could  find  out 
if  “something  is  being  put  over  on  you.’’ 
What  could  it  be?  He  couldn’t  get 
your  land.  You’ll  probably  be  happier 
if  you  don’t  harbor  too  many  sus¬ 
picions. 

*  *  * 

IVo  Sale 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  had  such  an  un¬ 
happy  married  life  that  I  am  confronted 
wuth  a  nervous  breakdown  if  I  cannot 
get  away  from  my  troubles  for  awhile. 

I  have  no  money  nor  any  place  to  go.  Do 
you  think  I  could  write  my  life’s  story 
for  a  “confession’’  magazine  and  get 
enough  to  go  away  on? — Desperate. 


AUNT  JANET’S 
Pecipe. 

ACjOOD  recipe,  different  from 
our  usual  methods  of  using 
rhubarb  yet  one  which  makes 
good  use  of  home-raised  products, 
is  rhubarb  scalloped  with  sponge 
cake.  If  the  sponge  cake  has 
gone  a  little  stale,,  the  recipe 
serves  a  double  purpose: 

Rhubarb  Scalloped  with  Sponge 
Cake 


V2  lb.  rhubarb 
I  cup  granulated 
sugar 

Grated  rind  of  one 
orange 


■4  teaspoon  salt 

1  small  sponge  cake 

2  egg  whites 

2  tablespoons  powder¬ 
ed  sugar 


Cut  washed  and  peeled  rhu- 
barb  in  1  inch  pieces;  add  sugar,  < 
orange  rind  and  salt,  mixing 
well.  Slice  sponge  cake  thinly 
and  line  bottom  of  greased  pan 
with  three  or  four  slices.  Oover 
with  one-fourth  of  the  rhubarb, 
making  alternate  layers  of  cake 
and  rhubarb  ui  til  all  material  is 
used.  Bake  covered  in  moderate 
oven  350°  P.  for  30  min.  Make 
meringue  by  beating  egg  whites 
until  stiff,  then  adding  powdered 
sugar  slowly,  beating  until 
blended.  Pile  on  baked  pudding 
and  bake  until  meringue  is 
slightly  brown,  about  15  min. 


or  as  the  new  longer-length  jacket;  in 
sharkskin,  pique,  waffle^weave  or  flan¬ 
nel,  this  design  has  uolimited  possi¬ 
bilities  for  use  and  becomingness. 

KIDDIE’S  CORNER 

Girls  want  their  dresses  as  much  like 
the  grownups’  dresses  as  possible. 
Cool  sunback  dress  No.  2890  buttons 
across  the  shoulders  to  simplify  wash¬ 
ing  and  pressing.  A  handy  cover-up 
bolero  dresses  it  up  to  go  almost  any¬ 
where. 

Somewhat  more  beruffled  and  dress- 
ed-up-looking  is  dress  No.  2716  for 
the  little  girl.  The  design  is  right  for 
either  play  or  dress-up,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  fabric  used. 

For  the  tiny  tot,  sunsuit  No.  2882 
will  keep  her  cool  and  comfortable. 
The  cute  sun  bonnet  included  in  the 
pattern  is  washable. 

PATTERN  SIZES  AND  MATERIAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 

Pattern  No.  3892 — sizes  10  20.  Size  16 
requires  1%  yards  39-inch  fabric  for 
blouse;  1%  yards  for  skirt. 

Pattern  No.  389.3 — sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  35-inch  fabric,  %  yard 
red  contrasting,  %  yard  blue  contrasting 
for  dress.  Pattern  includes  bolero  (not 
shown.) 

Pattern  No.  2862 — sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric.  Pat¬ 
tern  includes  bolero  (not  shown). 

Pattern  No.  2879 — sizes  12  to  42.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  39-inch  fabric,  %  yard 
contrasting,  2  yards  braid. 


I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you 
any  hope  of  raising  money  to  escape 
from  your  unhappy  life  through  selling 
your  story.  The  ‘“confession”  stories 
that  you  may  have  read  in  some  of  the 
magazines  current  on  the  news-stands 
are  not  “true  confessions”  by  any 
means,  but  are  written  by  staff  writers 
at  so  much  per  word. 

^  ^ 

What  Are  ’*^rertain 
Reasons”? 

Dej  r  Lucile :  I  am  in  the  late  twenties 
and  i  1  love  with  a  man  w’ho  is  four  years 
older  than  I  am.  My  family  dislike  him 
for  certain  reasons  and  are  cruel  to  him. 
They  want  me  to  break  up  with  him.  At 
this  age  do  I  still  have  to  have  the  con¬ 
sent  of  my  parents  or  can  I  decide  for 
myself  and  do  as  I  like  about  my  own 
affairs? — Troubled. 

Legally,  you  are  of  age  and  can 
make  your  own  decisions.  But  it  is 
always  well  to  heed  the  advice  of  par¬ 
ents.  You  say  they  have  “certain 
reasons”  for  objecting  to  this  young 
man.  If  they  are  just  reasons,  perhaps 
they’re  right. 

*  4:  <1 

Readers  are  invited  to  write  to  Lucile 
for  advice  on  their  personal  problems. 
Address  her  care  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sew —  It’s  Summer! 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

summer  necessity.  Dress  No.  2893 
with  its  new  lowered  waistline  and  be¬ 
coming  heart-shaped  neck  is  a  highly 
becoming  member  of  the  sunback 
group.  The  bolero  makes  it  doubly 
useful.  Make  a  stunning  color  combi¬ 
nation  of  red,  white  and  blue  and  this 
outfit  takes  its  place  at  the  top  of  this 
year’s  sports  favorites. 


help  to  solve  many  figure  problems; 
yet  the  bright  collar  gives  the  nau¬ 
tical  touch  in  keeping  with  the  mood 
of  the  moment. 

Not  all  summer  clothes  should  be  of 
the  sports  type.  For  the  all-occasion 
dress.  No.  2877  would  fill  the  bill  nice¬ 
ly.  Its  simplicity  and  charm,  its  be¬ 
coming  neckline,  soft  bodice  and  well- 
hung  skirt  make  this  an  ideal  summer 
dress  for  the  smart  matron.  Either 
print  or  plain  sheer  would  be  well 
adapted  to  this  design. 

The  larger  woman  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  three-piece  ensemble  No.  2869. 
It  includes  :  blouse,  bolero  and  skirt, 
all  designed  to  flatter  her  figure.  Made 
in  shantung  or  pique  or  other  heavier 
material  for  bolero  and  skirt,  with 
blouse  of  figured  or  light  material,  such 
a  suit  would  be  invaluable  to  her. 

The  extra  jacket  is  useful  to  any 
woman  of  any  size,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  in  the  larger  sizes.  Pattern 
No.  2873  may  be  made  as  a  brief  bolero 


Pattern  No.  2877 — sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  3  yards  39-inch  fabric. 

Pattern  No.  2869 — sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  39-inch  fabric  for  skirt 
and  bolero ;  1%  yards  for  blouse. 

Pattern  No."  387,3 — sizes  36  to  50.  Size  36 
requires  1)4  yards  39-inch  fabric  for  bo¬ 
lero  ;  1-34  yards  54-inch  fabric,  1%  yards 
39-inch  lining,  for  jacket. 

Pattern  No.  2890 — sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric  for 
dress ;  %  yard  for  bolero. 

Pattern  No.  2716 — sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yards  35-inch  fabric,  3  yards 
binding,  2  yards  ruffling,  for  dress;  % 
yard  35-inch  fabric  for  panties. 

Pattern  No.  2882 — sizes  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Size  2  requires  1  yard  35-inch  fabric,  4 
yards  braid,  %  yard  contrasting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  for  pattern.  Address 
Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
Summer  I'^ashion  Book,  filled  with  many 
other  attractive  styles. 


The  summer  wardrobe  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  a  shirtwaist  dress  —  in 
fact  several  of  them.  No.  2862  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  larger  figure,  featuring 
a  slimming,  practical  button-front.  A 
harrow  little  belt  to  match  the  but¬ 
tons,  or  possibly  to  match  the  stripes 
if  striped  material  is  used,  gives  a 
smart  accent. 

A  becoming  sailor-dress,  not  so 
severe  as  the  new  military  styles,  is 
brought  forward  in  pattern  No.  2879. 
Its  very  soft  bodice  and  graceful  skirt 


FOR  WOMEN- 

m 

If  fidgety  nerves,  restless  nights  and 
other  distress  caused  by  functional 
monthly  disturbances  keep  you  from 
having  fun  at  such  times — take  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound- 
famous  for  over  60  years  in  relieving 
weak,  nervous  feelings  of  women’s 
“difficult  days.”  WOR’TH  TRYING  1 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

li  you  nave  oeen  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  oat 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  dlrwt 
to  the  ofRce. 

North  American  Acddent  Insurance  Cso 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NOBTH  CHERRY  ST.,  Poughkeepsie, N.V. 


David  Terrill,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


Rafkr/vnme  (colored).  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal  Barta. 
Dainruuiua  Lo,,,  (jown  toilet;  complete  with  chronii- 
lun  fittings ;  ready  to  install.  $75.  Heating  plant  (6  rooai 
House).  Complete  $157.  Other  Bargains.  FREE  rats- 
log  B.  SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  YorlU 
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Told  at  Agassiz  Hall 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Skraelling 


He  who  wishes  for  many  ac¬ 
quaintances  should  travel  on  a 
bicycle,  and  especially  make  long  tours 
through  our  country  regions.  On  such 
tours  one  meets  people  who  are  intel¬ 
ligent,  well-informed  citizens,  quite  fit 
for  governors  and  presidents — as  gov¬ 
ernors  and  presidents  go. 

He  may  wheel  through  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  states  and  still,  if  of  a  genial 
nature,  go  on  making  acquaintances, 
all  distinctly  Americans;  people  who 
read,  think,  form  Chautauqua  clubs, 
strive  for  progress,  and  are  always 
keen  for  new  enterprises. 

While  making  such  a  journey  recent¬ 
ly  through  the  northern  counties  of 
New  England,  I  made  acquaintance 
with  a  group  of  young  people  who  are 
good  examples  of  the  admirable  Ameri¬ 
can  type. 

While  gliding  down  a  long  slope,  I 
was  struck  by  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  an  old  “meeting  house”  that  stands 
tn  a  small,  level  site  near  the  high- 
tvay,  fianked  by  a  grove  of  large  sugar 
maple  and  birch  trees,  intermingled 
With  a  few  firs.  The  aspect  of  this 
building  so  aroused  my  cariosity  that  I 
circled  in  front  of  it  to  obtain  a  more 
leisurely  view  of  its  decorations. 

Externally  the  building  seemed  over¬ 
grown  with  huge  wood-stools — the 
fungi  sometimes  found  on  the  trunks 
of  old  trees.  The  effect  was  very  odd. 
Higher  up  in  the  gable  were  broad 
lichens,  such  as  grown  on  great  rocks; 
the  sides  of  the  old  belfry  were  en¬ 
crusted  with  them. 

In  front  of  the  steps  two  hogshead 
tubs  had  been  set  deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  contained  water  and  mud  in  which 
pond  lilies  were  blooming.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  house  grew  wistaria,  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper,  scarlet-runner  beans  and 
morning  glory. 

The  doors  stood  ajar,  and  just  with¬ 
in,  on  shelves  and  stands,  vere  bright 
geraniums,  fuchsias  and  other  potted 
plants.  On  the  steps  were  specimens 
of  white  quartz  crystals,  rose  quartz, 
amethyst,  mica,  lepidolite,  feldspar  and 
other  minerals. 


^41  Q.  /J.  Stefz/teHi 


religion  to  put  the  neglected  old  build¬ 
ing  to  use.  It  will  hold  no  end  of 
things,  and  we  expect  to  collect  a  great 
deal.  In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  col¬ 
lection  already.” 

“You  will  see,”  she  went  on,  “that 
we’ve  taken  out  all  the  old  pews,  so 
as  to  have  clear  floor  room  and  space 
for  those  long  tables.  That  table  yon¬ 
der  is  for  our  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers;  we  call  it  the  ‘reading  room.’ 
This  one  is  .  ^.r  our  botanical  and  mic¬ 
roscope  and  blowpipe  work.  That  one 
over  yonder  is  for  chemical  experi¬ 
ments.  We  left  the  old  pulpit  intact, 
with  the  Bible  on  it.  Professor  Agassiz 
was  a  very  reverent  man,  and  we 
thought  it  more  in  keeping  with  his 
character  to  keep  the  pulpit  and  open 
Bible.  Our  small  library  in  this  little 
alcove  is  growing  slowly.  On  this  side 
are  our  cases  of  butterflies,  moths  and 
other  insects,  and  over  yonder  are  oth¬ 
ers  containing  birds  and  animals  which 
several  of  the  boys  have  attempted  to 
‘mount.’  With  some  of  these  they  have 
succeeded  pretty  well. 

“We  keep  a  kind  of  open  house  here; 
some  one  of  us  is  here  nearly  all  the 
time.  This  afternoon  I  chance  to  be 
hallkeeper  alone;  but  more  members 
may  come  in  at  any  time.  We  often 
have  gatherings  in  the  evening.” 

Then  she  led  the  way  out  of  doors, 
around  the  corner  of  the  hall,  and 
pointed  out  a  large,  long,  covered  wag¬ 
on,  standing  under  one  of  the  old  horse 
sheds. 

“That  is  the  ‘Billy  Mixer.’  It  seats 
twenty  persons  easily  and  thirty  crowd¬ 
ed.  We  have  made  many  a  jaunt  in 
it  in  the  last  eighteen  months.  Four 
horses  draw  the  ‘Billy  Mixer.’  It  came 
to  us  second-hand,  and  at  a  very  low 
rate,  from  a  sale  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage.  One  of  our  boys,  named  Will 
Mixer,  bought  it  for  the  chapter,  and 
repaired  and  repainted  it  so  well  that 


we  call  it  the  ‘Billy  Mixer’  to  honor 
him.” 

“But  how  did  your  chapter  origi¬ 
nate?”  I  inquired. 

“About  three  years  ago  some  one 
sent  a  copy  of  the  Swiss  Cross  to  Eva 
Mixer,  now  our  secretary.  It  is  a  small 
periodical,  published  somewhat  in  the 
interest  of  the  Agassiz  Association. 

“Eva  became  interested,  and  propos¬ 
ed  that  we  should  form  a  chapter,  but 
few  seemed  interested  at  the  time.  Eva 
continued  to  talk  about  it,  however. 

“Ida  Mason  was  then  teaching  school 
in  this  school  district.  Her  father 
keeps  the  public  house  a  mile  below 
here.  Ida  and  her  brother  Horace  were 
the  first  to  pledge  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  Eva’s  brother.  Will  Mixer, 
put  down  his  name,  and  whatever  Will 
takes  hold  of  goes.  Won’t  you  come 
to  our  assembly  this  evening?  I’m 
sure  the  chapter  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  for  a  guest.” 

I  accepted  this  invitation,  and  that 
evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  found  at 
Agassiz  Hall  sixteen  of  the  members, 
who  made  me  entirely  welcome.  They 
were  very  intelligent,  genial  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

When  lighted  up  by  night,  the  old 
meeting  house  looked  odd  and  attrac¬ 
tive  inside.  It  was  plain  that  the 
study  of  natural  sciences  as  here  pur¬ 
sued  was  verj?  enjoyable,  and  I  said 
so  to  my  hosts. 

“And  you  must  have  grand  times  on 
these  excursions  in  the  ‘Billy  Mixer,’  ” 
I  said.  “Have  you  met  with  amusing 
experiences  or  adventures?” 

“Yes,  we  did  have  one  adventure,” 
said  Eleanor  Mann,  “the  night  the 
Skraelling  came.” 

“Yes,”  exclaimed  Celia,  laughing, 
“and  don’t  you  remember  Billy’s  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  Greenhill  ‘Blow- 
Hole’?” 

“And  Gertrude  and  Eva’s  experience 
with  the  two  rogues  who  had  stolen 
the  livery  stable  team!”  said  Horace. 

“Why,  this  sounds  interesting,”  I 
said.  “Won’t  you  tell  me  of  that  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  Skraelling  ?  What 
is  a  Skraelling,  by  the  way?” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Will  Mixer, 
“Eleanor  will  have  to  tell  the  story. 
She  and  Celia  and  Gertrude  were  the 
only  members  here  at  the  hall  when 
he  came.  And  afterward  we  will  show 
you  the  Skraelling  himself.” 


After  standing  for  some  moments 
amused,  I  went  to  examine  several  of 
the  mineral  specimens,  and  perhaps 
made  a  little  noise  in  doing  so;  for  im¬ 
mediately  an  alert  young  lady  came 
out  and  regarded  me  with  a  glance  of 
inquiry.  Perceiving  that  I  was  not  a 
"tramp,”  she  nodded  kindly  and  waited 
for  me  to  speak. 

“I  hope  I’m  not  taking  too  great  a 
liberty,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  church  this  is,”  I  said.  “The 
decorations  rouse  my  curiosity.” 

“It  is  not  a  church  now,  sir,”  the 
young  lady  replied,  smiling.  “It  has 
not  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
for  six  or  seven  years.  It  was  desert¬ 
ed  and  going  to  ruin  when  our  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  A.  A.  purchased  it  a  year 
ago.  We  now  use  it  for  meetings,  en¬ 
tertainments  and  the  storage  of  all  our 
collections.” 

“I  should  like  to  inquire  what  a 
‘chapter  of  A.  A.’  is,”  I  said. 

“  ‘A.  A.’  stands  for  Agassiz  Associa¬ 
tion,”  she  said.  “It  is  a  society  for 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  methods  of  Professor 
Agassiz;  and  the  chapters  are  local 
clubs,  or  societies,  of  members.  Per¬ 
haps  you’d  like  to  see  the  inside  of  our 
chapter  house?  We  call  it  Agassiz 
Hall.” 

“I  should  indeed,”  was  my  reply. 
“This  transformation  of  a  meeting 
house  is  a  novelty.” 

“Many  think  so,  but  we  had  no 
thought  of  desecrating  the  old  church,” 
she  said.  “Indeed,  we  think  it’s  good 
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]y[Y  NEIGHBOR  says  the 
farmer’s  lot  is  not  so  good, 
as  like  as  not  it  rains  when 
he  has  cut  his  hay,  or  gits  too 
hot  another  day;  the  weather’s 
wet  or  else  too  dry;  no  matter 
how  hard  we  may  try  to  raise 
a  crop,  the  weather  man  will 
circumvent  us  if  he  can.  He 
says  he’s  longed  to  see  a  year 
when  rain  and  sunshine  would 
appear  just  as  they’re  needed 
so  we  could  keep  all  our  crops 
a-growin’  good.  We  never  git 
a  year  like  that,  the  farmer 
don’t  know  where  he’s  at, 
we’re  fighting  mud  or  fighting 
drouth,  and  when  the  wind 
should  come  from  south  it’s  in 
the  north  and  rains  all  night, 

-the  weather’s  almost  never 
right. 

I  s’pose  my  neighbor’s  right, 
but  why  should  we  just  sit 
around  and  cry?  If  we  had 
perfect  weather,  then  our 
prices  would  do  down  again, 
we’d  have  a  crop  so  big  that 
we  could  never  market  it,  by 
gee.  The  thing  to  do  is  plug 
along,  although  the  weather 
may  be  wrong,  and  do  our  best,  then  in  the  end,  we’ll  prob’ly  have  some  cash 
to  spend.  In  farmin’  we  must  just  outguess  the  weather,  half  of  our  success 
is  not  because  of  rain  or  sun,  but  ’cause  we  git  our  harvest  done  in  spite  of 
all  the  weather  man  can  do  to  interrupt  our  plan.  So  if  it’s  hot  or  if  it’s  wet, 
I  take  what  weather  I  can  get,  we  never  do  so  bad,  gee  whiz,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  is ! 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
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in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
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Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
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Common  «To^s 

These  are  common  joys  of  all: 

Red  leaves  dropping  in  the  fall. 
Silvery  frost  on  window  panes. 
Ceaseless  drumming  of  the  rains. 

Sparkling  stars  above  the  hills, 

Softly  murmuring  ice-bound  rills. 
Hemlock  branches  bent  with  snow, 
Shadows  lying  far  below. 

With  the  fragrant  wind  of  Spring 
Come  the  wild  flowers  blossoming. 
These  simple  things,  ere  they  depart, 
Bring  some  gladness  to  the  heart. 

— Alice  L.  Fiske, 

c/o  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wells, 
Dalton,  Penna. 


Miss  Mann  attempted  to  steal  away, 
but  was  captured  amidst  much  laugh¬ 
ter  and  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

And  then  she  told  this  story; 

It  was  a  year  ago  last  winter  when 
we  were  getting  ready  to  give  a  public 
dramatic  entertainment  to  raise  money 
to  buy  that  microscope.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  drama  could  be  presented,  so 
Celia,  Eva,  Gertrude  and  I  did  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  for  a  fortnight  except  study 
parts  and  rehearse  them.  I  think  Will, 
Horace  and  Frank  were  as  busy,  but 
they  were  not  here  at  the  hall  as  con¬ 
stantly  as  we  were.  We  had  several 
rehearsals. 

One  day  Gertrude,  Eva  and  I  had 
come  at  two  in  the  afternoon;  for  the 
boys  had  built  a  stage  for  the  drama 
on  the  previous  day,  and  we  wished  to 
lay  a  carpet  and  arrange  the  interior 
of  the  hall.  We  brought  a  lunch  and 
made  tea  here;  and  shortlv  after  five 
o’clock,  as  it  grew  dark,  Eva  climbed 
up  into  the  old  belfry  and  set  a  lamp 
in  the  window  there.  That  is  our  win¬ 
ter  evening  signal — a  bright  light  in 
the  old  belfry  window.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  chapter  can  see  a  light 
there  from  their  homes. 

It  was  dark,  chilly  and  cloudy.  Even 
before  Eva  carried  the  lamp  up  into 
the  belfry,  snow  had  begun  to  fall — 
fine  snow  which  rattled  like  hail  be¬ 
fore  a  bitter  wind  from  the  northeast. 
We  were  not  very  much  surprised, 
therefore,  that  no  one  came.  It  was 
not  a  nice  night  to  be  abroad,  and  as 
it  turned  out,  none  of  them  saw  the 
light  through  the  snow. 

The  old  clock  over  there  behind  the 
pulpit  struck  seven.  No  one  appeared; 
and  'finally  it  struck  eight,  and  still 
nobody  came  for  us.  It  was  very 
lonely.  We  disliked  to  go  out  in  the 
storm. 

Gertrude  then  proposed  to  set  an¬ 
other  lamp  in  the  belfry  window.  “If 
they  see  two  instead  of  one,  they  may 
take  it  as  an  extra  hint  to  turn  out,” 
she  said. 

With  that  idea  we  carried  up  a  sec¬ 
ond  lamp.  It  is  not  an  easy  journey 
up  into  the  old  belfry.  We  have  first 
to  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  gallery, 
then  open  a  small,  narrow  door  and 
climb  up  a  long,  steep  flight  of  steps, 
through  a  dark,  unfinished  loft,  and 
then  open  a  scuttle  to  reach  the  in¬ 
closed  portion  of  the  belfry  proper, 
where  the  two  windows  are. 

It  was  so  gloomy  and  dark  that  we 
three  went  together  and  carried  two 
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lamps,  so  as  to  have  one  in  coming 
down.  The  wind  was  strong,  and  the 
snow  rattled  drearily  against  the  bel¬ 
fry  windows;  so  we  were  glad  to  get 
back  downstairs  to  the  stove  again. 

"It  would  have  been  about  as  well 
for  us  to  fetch  the  first  lamp  down  in¬ 
stead  of  carrying  another  up  there,” 
Gertrude  said  with  a  shiver,  “for  we 
shall  have  to  go  fetch  them  both  down 
very  soon.  The  storm  is  getting  worse. 
I  am  afraid  no  one  will  come  for  us.” 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  we 
heard  a  crash  of  glass  and  a  rumbling 
sound,  followed  by  a  wild  cry,  and  then 
by  exultant  chuckles! 

We  were  dreadfully  scared.  It  was 
such  an  unearthly  noise.  The  crash  of 
glass  appeared  to  be  in  the  belfry  over¬ 
head;  but  where  did  the  other  sounds 
come  from?  We  pposed  at  first 
they  were  on  the  roof;  r.nd  I  began 
thinking  of  weird  tales  about  storm 
spirits.  Eva  was  holding  fast  both  to 
Gertrude  and  me. 

“Oh  my,  girls,  what  is  it?”  she  cried; 
but  none  of  us  could  even  guess. 

Still  those  strange  chuckling  noises 
continued — as  if  an  ogre  were  laugh¬ 
ing  to  himself  in  glee.  After  every 
burst  of  chuckles  there  was  a  hollow, 
rumbling  noise. 

At  last  Gertrude  whispered  that  we 
had  better  get  our  wraps  quietly,  then 
open  the  outside  door  and  leave  the 
hall  as  softly  as  we  could.  It  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  hill 
to  Eva’s  home;  we  resolved  to  make 
our  way  there  as  fast  as  possible. 

Without  stopping  even  to  draw  on 
our  overshoes,  we  hurried  on  our 
cloaks  and  hoods;  and  Eva  was  just 
opening  the  outer  door,  stealthily,  when 
we  heard  sleigh  bells,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  stamping  of  snowy 
feet  on  the  platform  steps.  Then  little 
Fred  Masterman,  Gertrude’s  brother, 
began  calling  out  to  her.  He  and  his 
father  had  come  with  a  horse  and 
sleigh. 

Our  fears  went  away  suddenly.  Ger¬ 
trude  opened  the  door  and  asked  her 
father  to  come  in. 

“What  for?”  said  he.  “Hadn’t  you 
better  get  in  the  sleigh  and  go  home?” 

“Please  come  in  as  quickly  as  you 
can,”  repeated  Gertrude  very  earnestly. 

“Why,  girls,  you  look  scared!”  said 
he,  coming  in. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  making 


Martha  and  Mary 

By  Anne  Murry  Movius. 

Dip  the  flour  and  knead  the  dough; 
Martha  hands  must  work,  you  know. 
Bake  the  loaves  and  no  tasks  miss; 
Martha  hands  were  made  for  this. 

Glimpse  the  green  and  the  lilac  plume. 
Fragrance  drifting  in  every  room, 
Hush  of  twilight  and  star  beams  .  .  .  . 
O’  the  Mary  heart  was  made  for 
dreams! 


him  understand  our  story,  for  the 
chuckles  had  ceased.  At  last  he  took 
a  lamp  and  set  out  to  climb  into  the 
belfry.  We  followed,  earnestly  advis¬ 
ing  caution;  advice  which  he  did  not 
heed  much.  When  he  had  climbed 
nearly  up  to  the  scuttle,  a  hideous 
whoop  caused  him  to  stop,  and  to 
glance  down  at  our  faces  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  expression. 

“Gertrude,”  said  he,  “go  down  and 
get  me  some  kind  of  a  club.  Get  me 
the  stove  poker  if  you  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

When  we  brought  up  the  poker  he 
pushed  open  the  scuttle  and  held  the 
lamp  up.  For  some  moments  he  did 
not  speak,  and  we  three  girls  below 
stared  up  the  narrow  stairway  in  ter¬ 
ror. 

“Whew!”  he  finally  exclaimed.  “If 
that  isn’t  the  whitest,  biggest  owl  I 
ever  saw,  then  no  matter!” 

“An  owl!”  we  cried,  and  then  crowd¬ 
ed  our  way  up  ,for  a  peep. 

What  we  saw  was  a  very  large  Arc¬ 
tic,  or  snowy  owl — a  rare  visitor  in 
New  England.  He  blinked  painfully 
at  the  lamp,  and  Mr.  Masterman 
brought  him  down  with  a  blow  from 
the  poker. 

For  anything  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  Arctic  owl  may  have  jour¬ 
neyed  all  the  way  southward  from 
Greenland.  So  we  call  him  the  Skrael- 
ling;  because  that,  you  know,  was  the 
name  the  Northmen  gave  the  Eskimos 
when  they  first  found  them  in  Green¬ 
land. 

*  *  !|! 

When  Eleanor  had  finished  her  story, 
I  was  taken  around  to  the  bird-case, 
where  I  found  the  owl,  stuffed,  as  big 
and  white  as  life.  (To  be  continued) 


Qo-  ta  QolUx^  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

think?  I  know  you  do  and,  frankly,  except  as  words  to  be  remembered  un^ 


between  us  I  think  they  are,  too.  But 
you  and  I  are  thinking  of  different 
kinds  of  dumb  ideas.  Most  of  the  things 
you  think  are  their  dumb  notions  are 
really  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experi¬ 
ence.  What  I  think  they  are  dumb . 
about  is  something  else.  But  let  that 
pass.  You’re  about  to  be  put  on  your 
own  and  you’ll  learn  a  lot  about  your¬ 
self  (and  so  will  the  old  folks).  Some 
of  them  think  theirs  is  “such  a  bright 
boy  or  girl”;  others,  secretly  at  least, 
are  concerned  (and  undoubtedly  right¬ 
ly  so)  about  your  ability  to  cope  with 
college  studies.  But  they  may  be  in  for 
a  pleasant  surprise. 

Yes,  if  you  go  to  college  it’s  going 
to  be  “more  facts”  to  be  learned  from 
text  books  and,  worse  still,  from  lec¬ 
tures;  lectures  by  professors  who  seem 
to  think  the  ear  is  better  than  the  eye 
as  an  inlet  to  your  brain.  A  few  of 
these  professors  will  be  “good”  lectur¬ 
ers,  i.  e.,  entertaining  and  occasionally 
stimulating  and  instructive.  Most  of 
them  will  be  dull  and  sleep-inducing 
in  their  delivery;  dreary  is  the  word. 

Now  why  go  to  college  and  face  such 
a  prospect.  Of  course  you’ll  accumu¬ 
late  (temporarily)  a  lot  of  facts,  inter¬ 
esting  some  of  them,  and  new  most  of 
them.  Many  of  the  facts  you’ll  get,  or 
try  to  get,  won’t  mean  a  thing  to  you 


til  quizzes  and  exams  are  behind  you. 
The  same  old  “parrot”  performance  to 
which  you  submitted  in  high  school. 

Oh,  yes,  you’ll  have  more  “laboratory 
exercises,”  especially  in  the  so-called 
“basic  sciences,”  chemistry,  physics, 
biology  and  the  like.  If  you  should  take 
an  applied  science  course,  agriculture 
for  example,  at  least  half  of  your  day¬ 
light  college  hours  will  be  spent  in  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  most  of  it  inside,  a  lit¬ 
tle,  a  very  little,  out  in  the  fields,  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards.  But  the  objective 
of  the  professors,  so  far  as  you’ll  be 
able  to  see,  will  be  the  same  in^these 
“lab  periods”  as  in  lectures  and  in  the 
text  book  assignments — learning  facts, 
facts  and  more  facts. 

Don’t  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
you’ll  acquire  many  new  and  useful 
skills  in  farming  or  engineering,  or 
teaching,  or  whatever  you’ve  decided 
on  your  life’s  work.  Skill  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  is  to  be  had  by  practice,  rnuch 
practice,  doing  the  same  operation  over 
and  over,  using  your  head  as  well  as 
your  hands.  No,  these  so-called  “prac¬ 
tice”  periods  in  most  college  courses 
consist  merely  of  an  introduction  to,  or 
demonstration  of,  selected  aspects  of 
the  subject.  They  are  like  introductions 
to  girls  whose  names  you  don’t  quite 
catch  and  you  never  bother  to  “date” 


them.  You  can’t  really  “learn  about 
women”  that  way.  You  have  to  court 
girls  steadily  and  for  quite  a  spell  to 
make  one  of  them  your  own.  So  with 
college  subjects. 

The  idea  of  most  college  teachers  is 
to  present  the  “basic  facts”  and  fan¬ 
cies  (theories,  hypotheses,  laws,  etc.) 
in  the  general  expectation  that  the 
student  will  “learn”  (memorize)  and, 
on  his  own  initiative,  use  them  to  think 
with.  Vain  expectation!  There  are  some 
subjects,  e.  g.  mathematics  in  which 
the  student  not  only  must  memorize  an 
array  of  “facts”  (figures,  axioms,  laws, 
theorems,  etc.),  but  must  also  use  these 
to  solve  problems.  The  mathematicians 
have  the  right  idea  and  practice  it.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  so  many  students 
dislike  mathematics  is  their  aversion  to 
using  their  mental  machinery.  Why? 
Don’t  ask  me,  figure  it  out  in  your  own 
case.  Cases  differ. 

The  coaches  who  teach  high  school 
and  college  games  have  the  right 
procedure,  too,  and  boy  do  they  prac¬ 
tice  it!  You  don’t  learn  to  play  foot¬ 
ball  on  a  hard  chair  in  a  class  room — 
lectures  three  times  a  week,  prelims 
and  a  final  exam!  You’ll  get  some  lec¬ 
tures  (of  various  and  colored  sorts). 
But  it  will  be  mostly  on  the  field  under 
the  eye  and  tongue  of  the  coach  and  at 
the  hands  and  bodies  of  your  fellows 
that  you’ll  really  learn  by  practice  the 
many  things  you  must  master  to  get 
on  the  team,  even  on  the  scrub  team. 
You’ll  find  you’ll  have  to  use  your  head 
also.  A  good  head  on  a  football  man 
is  more  important  than  weight  or 
speed,  important  as  they  are.  You’ll 
have  to  memorize  the  plays  and  the 
signals.  You’ll  have  to  think  fast  and 
accurately  to  make  a  touchdown.  Try 
it  if  you  don’t  believe  it. 

Well,  then  it  looks  like  there’s  more 
sense  than  many  people  think  in  a  fel¬ 
low  going  to  college  to  play  football. 
Certainly,  if  what  he  wants  to  do  for 
his  life’s  work  is  to  play  professional 
football.  But  even  as  a  side  line,  foot¬ 
ball  is  one  of  the  best  courses  in  which 
to  learn  to  think.  The  difficulty  is,  so 
very  few  can  qualify  for  the  course. 
Most  of  those  who  “try-out”  get  busted 
out  or  quit  before  the  term  is  half  over. 
Too  bad  the  teachers  in  all  the  other 
courses  don’t  operate  that  same  way. 

Well,  there  you  are.  You  must  by 
this  time  have  gotten  the  clue  to  my 
answer  to  the  question,  “Why  go  to 
college?”  That’s  right.  'There  is  just 
one  sound  answer  applicable  to  all  sub- 
frosh.  You  should  go  to  college  to  learn 
to  thi/nk.  And  you  can  think  only  by 
thinking;  by  practicing  it  most  of  the 
time  when  you  aren’t  sleeping.  But  you 
can’t  think  unless  you  have  something 
to  think  with.  No,  I  don’t  refer  to 
brains.  That  you  must  have  brains  is 
obvious.  What  I’m  referring  to  now 
are  facts.  Yes,  sir,  these  “facts”  I’ve 
been  harping  on  all  along.  You  must 
have  the  facts.  And  you  must  have 
something  on  which  to  use  these  facts: 
You  must  have  prob¬ 
lems.  Every  subject  you 
will  study  is  alive  with 
problems,  situations  and 
cases  calling  for  mental 
action.  Solving  prob¬ 
lems,  assessing  situa¬ 
tions,  drawing  con¬ 
clusions,  passing  judg¬ 
ments;  these  are  what 
afford  the  opportunities 
for  practice  in  thinking 
but  you  must  have  the 
facts’  So  your  first  job 
is  to  learn  all  the  facts 
you  can  in  a  given 
course,  and  as  you  ab¬ 
sorb  these  facts  try  to 
use  them  by  thinking 
with  them.  Once  the 
problem  is  solved,  the 
judgment  passed,  the 
conclusion  drawn,  there’s 
no  harm  in  forgetting 
the  facts,  the  facts  you 
used  or  those  you  didn’t 


use.  It’s  using  the  facts,  the  thinking 
with  them  that  is  important.  Practice 
in  thinking;  that  should  be  your  objec¬ 
tive  and  your  fetish. 

If  the  professors  do  not  provide  or 
suggest  the  problems,  use  your  own 
initiative,  your  imagination,  your  in¬ 
quisitiveness  (you’ve  got  these  things 
if  you  only  cultivate  them)  and  dig  up 
the  problems  yourself.  In  most  of  your 
courses  you’ll  have  to  do  this  or  you 
won’t  get  much  out  of  them.  Of  course 
you  should  not  only  dig  out  the  facts; 
you  should  retain  them  as  long  as  you 
can  (at  least  until  after  the  exams). 
You’ll  have  to  memorize  these  facts. 
You’ll  have  to  have  them  at  your  men¬ 
tal  tongue’s  end  or  you  can’t  use  them 
effectively.  You’ll  find,  however,  that 
the  facts  you  use  most  frequently  will 
be  the  ones  that  you  will  most  easily 
and  effectively  retain. 

If  you  have  learned  how  to  get  the 
facts  on  any  matter  that  interests  you, 
and  how  to  manipulate  these  facts  to 
solve  the  problems  or  to  draw  a  logical 
conclusion,  your  college  days  will  have 
been  really  worth  the  time,  the  energy 
and  the  money  you  have  spent.  Remem¬ 
ber  too  that  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  so-called 
“right  answer”.  Answers  to  most  prob¬ 
lems  are  wrong  anyway.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  what  you  think  you  know 
about  everything  is  wrong;  wrong  in 
whole  or  in  part.  But  if  you  have  got¬ 
ten  all  the  facts  on  a  problem  that  you 
can  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
get  and  have  used  them  in  a  logical 
fashion,  the  answer  in  itself  isn’t  very 
important.  The  experience  you  had  in 
thinking  with  the  facts  you  had  is  what 
counts.  What  this  wild  old  world  needs, 
and  needs  badly,  are  folks  who  can  use 
their  heads  and  their  hands  at  the  same 
time. 
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fall  for  the  year  to  date  is  2.92  inches. 
Up  until  May  5th  we  have  had  this 
year  9.18  inches  of  rain.  In  eleven  days 
previous  to  May  5  we  had  over  five 
inches  of  rain.  This  spell  of  rainy 
weather  has  put  farming  back  a  little 
but  did  result  in  cutting  our  irrigation 
bill  a  third  for  last  month,  and  it  will 
have  an  equally  good  effect  this  month. 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


I  HAVE  repeatedly  warned  that 
this  country  is  rushing  into  actual 
war  more  rapidly  than  most  of  us 
realize.  I  have  said  here  that  de¬ 
cisions  have  already  been  made 
which  will  bring  consequences  which 
none  of  us  can  escape.  My  chief  con¬ 
cern  in  saying  these  things,  and  in 
repeating  them,  is  that  northeastern 
farmers  may  become  more  aware  of 
what  is  ahead  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  making  adjustments  in  time  dis¬ 
count  the  impact  of  conditions  they 
must  meet. 

Situation  Sorious 

I,  for  one,  have  no  stomach  for 
farmers  adopting  the  present  tactics 
of  labor  organizations  in  protecting 
their  interests.  The  emergency  in  our 
national  life  is  real.  It  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  those  things  which 
farmers  especially  hold  rnost  dear. 
Unless  labor  leaders  soon  realize 
this  I  am  sure  that  they  will  sacri¬ 
fice  public  confidence.  They  even 
may  force  a  distinctly  pro-labor 
government,  which  has  coddled 
them  for  eight  years,  to  change  its 
position.  We  are  today  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  all  concerned  have  got 
to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  No  group 
ever  has  a  right  to  be  coddled  by 
the  government,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  place  for  such  coddling  during 
a  national  emergency. 

Ambitious  Organizations 

As  a  people  we  are  over-organiz¬ 
ed.  The  laboring  man  has  political 
parties  and  unions  competing  for 
his  support  and  his  dues.  To  jain 
these  they  keep  making  him  prom¬ 
ises  and  keep  trying  to  make  de- 
liveries  on  these  promises. 

Farmers  are  just  as  badly  off.  The 
government,  through  the  Triple  A. 
and  farm  organizations  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  farmer  support  and 
dues.  (I  interpret  the  deduction  just 
made  from  my  first  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  check  as  dues). 

To  insure  a  steady  flow  of  the 
dues  necessary  to  maintain  their 
payroll  and  expenses;  many  so-call¬ 
ed  representatives  of  farmers  actual¬ 
ly  create  issues  in  which  farmers 
have  little  real  interest. 

What  Are  the  Facts? 

In  any  country  at  war,  labor  will 
be  at  a  .premium  and  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  will  be  hardest  hit. 
Transportation  v/ill  tend  to  break 
down  and,  because  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  are  generally  bulky,  agricultural 


transportation  will  fail  first.  Prices 
will  rise. 

Various  devices  will  be  attempted 
to  keep  prices  from  doing  this.  First, 
public  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  lumber.  Then,  finally, 
absolute  price  fixing  may  be  resort¬ 
ed  to.  Even  price  fixing,  however, 
will  not  keep  useful  things  from  be¬ 
coming  more  valuable. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  facts 
which  we  must  face  as  northeastern 
farmers : 

(1)  We  shall  have  to  manage  with 
less  farm  labor.  No  amount  of  pro¬ 
testing  on  our  part  will  materially 
alter  this  situation. 

(2)  We  shall  have  increasing  diffi¬ 
culties  with  transportation.  There 
will  be  times  when  it  will  break 
down  altogether.  To  protect  against 
such  emergencies,  we  should  move 
now  to  build  up  the  inventories  in 
our  barns  and  local  warehouses.  As 
fr  stuff  going  out,  we  will  just  have 
to  depend  upon  the  need  of  the  na¬ 
tion  for  what  we  raise  to  insure  us 
the  means  to  move  it. 

(3)  Prices  will  rise.  In  the  long  run, 
the  price  level  will  be  determined 
by  the  supply  of  useful  things.  If,  as 
farmers,  we  insist  on  government 
price  setting  to  get  a  price  or  prices 
up  now,  we  are  very  likely  to  wake 
up  a  little  later  and  find  that  these 
prices  have  been  set  too  low  and 
frozen  there. 

—A.  A.— 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 

May  10,  1941. 

For  this,  my  first  appearance  after 
having  missed  several  issues,  I  want 
to  thank  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agricnlturist  for  voting  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  part  of  “Kernels, 
Screenings,  and  Chaff.”  After  discount¬ 
ing  the  votes  of  relatives,  schoolmates 
and  friends,  it  was  encouraging  to  find 
that  there  are  a  good  many  readers 
who  apparently  enjoy  the  feature. 

REPORT 

In  order  to  bring  the  readers,  my 
Dad,  and  others  interested  in  South 
Spring  Ranch  up  to  date,  I  am  going 
to  make  these  notes  a  report  of  the 
farm.  I  like  to  do  this  for  my  own  good 
from  time  to  time.  Getting  the  farm 
down  on  paper  occasionally  helps  to 
gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  my  think¬ 
ing. 

WEATHER 

Dad  mentioned  last  issue  that  we 
had  been  having  an  unusual  rainy  spell 
in  normally  dry  New  Mexico.  Just  how 
unusual  this  has  been  is  shown  by 
these  figures  checked  just  now  with 
the  weather  bureau.  Our  normal  rain¬ 


CROPS 

By  running  tractors  day  and  night 
since  Tuesday  morning,  we  have  disc¬ 
ed  and  leveled  225  acres  of  ground  and 
have  harrowed  150  acres.  Three  plant¬ 
ers,  which  started  Thursday  noon,  will 
have  planted  by  quitting  time  tonight, 
125  acres  of  cotton  in  thirty-six  inch 
rows.  As  I  look  back  over  what  has 
been  accomplished  this  week  toward 
getting  this  cotton  in,  in  this  length 
of  time.  I  can  only  thank  the  men  on 
the  faru'  for  their  interest  and  push  in 
getting  the  job  done. 

We  had  planted,  just  before  the  big 
rain,  nearly  100  acres  of  cotton.  Cotton 
is  especially  noted  for  its  weakness  in 
pushing  through  crusted  ground  and  so 
this  100  acres  has  been  a  source  of 
worry  ever  since  the  ground  began  to 
dry.  We  have  done  everything  possible 
to  break  crust  without  injuring  the  cot¬ 
ton.  This  morning  it  began  to  look  as 
if  we  were  going  to  oe  successful  in 
getting  it  out  of  the  ground.  If  in  the 
next  few  days,  it  comes  through  to  a 
stand  we  will  be  saved  the  double  loss 
of  replanting  and  late  planting. 

The  moisture  which  we  had  during 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  served  to 
start  lots  of  weeds  that  would  not  or¬ 
dinarily  have  made  an  appearance  un¬ 
til  later  in  the  year.  We  have  our  cul¬ 
tivators  lined  up  and  ready  to  go  into 
the  maize  which  we  have  planted  and 
which  needs  a  few  days  growth  before 
it  can  be  cultivated.  The  geese  have 
been  turned  into  the  cotton  fields  and 
are  already  handling  the  Johnson  grass. 

HORSES  AND  MULES 

One  of  the  readers  who  wrote  in 
about  the  continuance  of  this  feature 
als  asked  about  the  horse  which  I  was 
riding  in  the  picture  in  a  recent  issue. 
This  horse  is  a  good  cow  pony  of  a 
type  which  is  being  replaced  by  pick-up 
trucks.  He  and  eighteen  others,  to¬ 
gether  with  ten  yearling  mules,  were 
loaded  on  a  car  here  May  2nd  and 
should  by  now  be  in  Ithaca.  The  ten 
mules  were  raised  on  the  farm,  and  the 
nineteen  horses  were  picked  up  one  by 
one  on  nearby  ranches  as  horses  which 
would  be  suitable  for  saddle  horses  in 
the  Northeast. 

Due  to  some  mismanagement  in  care 
and  feeding  last  summer,  most  of  our 
mares  are  going  to  bring  mule  colts 
later  than  usual  this  year.  While  this 
will  work  into  our  plans  well,  it  will 
put  the  mules  at  a  slight  disadvantage 
when  they  are  sold  since  they  will  be 
young  and  small  at  the  best  marketing 
season.  Our  horse  herd  is  now  compos¬ 
ed  of  fourteen  good  young  mares  that 
are  sure  breeders.  In  order  to  get  them 
into  this  position,  we  did  some  trading 
this  spring.  As  a  result,  we  have  two 
mares  which  will  not  foal  this  season 
and  two  mares  which  have  presented 
us  with  horse  colts. 

PIGS 

The  hog  market  has  continued  to 
strengthen  in  the  past  month.  Our 
twenty  brood  sows  in  the  period  from 
December  to  March  presented  us  with 
170  pigs  which  should  mature  during 
the  high  point  of  the  marketing  year. 
Five  of  the  sows  which  farrowed  in 
early  December  farrowed  again  last 
week. 

Although  a  breeding  program  such 


as  this  is  not  generally  recommended, 
we  feel  it  is  justified  since  the  sows 
went  into  the  farrowing  pens  last  week 
fatter  than  they  had  been  at  their  pre¬ 
vious  farrowing.  Their  diet  of  ground 
maize  and  alfalfa  kept  •  them  in  good 
shape.  The  whole  hog  herd  is  now  run¬ 
ning  on  alfalfa  pastures  in  which  the 
alfalfa  is  about  eight  inches  high.  As 
soon  as  we  were  able  to  turn  on  these 
pastures  after  the  rain,  we  noticed  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  dry  feed  from  the  self  feeders. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

With  a  dipping  and  drenching  for 
the  ewe  flock  planned  when  the  work 
lets  up,  our  activities  with  sheep  will 
be  over  for  the  summer  except  for  the 
supervision  of  the  ewes  on  pasture.  The 
tail  end  of  our  feeder  lambs  was  sold 
April  28,  together  with  some  spring 
lambs  from  the  ewe  flock  and  some 
gummers  which  I  culled  very  closely 
from  the  ewe  flock.  The  condition  of 
the  sheep  market  was  such  that  I  felt 
that  almost  any  animal  would  pay  its 
freight  and  the  car  was  shipped  as  a 
cleanup  car.  The  spring  lambs  brought 
$10.35,- the  tail  end  feeder  lambs  $7.85, 
the  thin  gummers  $2.75,  the  fat  gum¬ 
mers,  $4.75,  and  some  yearling  bucks 
$4.00.  While  some  of  the  lambs  and 
ewes  were  in  no  way  in  marketable 
condition,  I  decided  that  they  would 
bring  more  then  than  they  would  if 
held  and  bothered  with  until  they  did 
get  in  shape. 

With  the  shipment  of  these  feeder 
lambs  and  the  transferring  of  44  feed¬ 
er  ewe  lambs  to  the  ewe  flock,  I  had 
the  complete  figures  on  the  feeder  lamb 
operation  for  this  season.  With  all 
charges  and  credits  made  including  in¬ 
terest  on  the  original  investment  for 
six  months,  the  lambs  returned  us  a 
cash  profit  of  $825.45.  This  figure  was 
arrived  at  by  charging  the  lambs  $10 
a  ton  for  alfalfa  hay  and  $18  a  ton  for 
Wheatland  maize.  This  is  what  we  could 
have  sold  these  crops  for  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  and  is  the  least  we  can 
take  for  them  and  make  the  farm  pay. 
The  manure  which  the  lambs  produced 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  they  have 
not  been  given  credit.  Value  of  this 
manure  has  been  placed  by  various 
neighbors  at  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a 
ton  on  the  land.  We  know  that  it  costs 
us  forty  cents  a  ton  to  get  it  there. 

On  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  op¬ 
eration  was  a  success.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  prices  of  feeder  lambs 
for  next  fall  delivery  have  started  at 
eight  cents  a  pound.  For  the  present 
I  am  sitting  tight  on  the  purchase  of 
any  lambs  at  this  price,  for  on  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  experience,  half  of 
the  eight  cent  lambs  must  be  sold  fat 
in  ninety  days  at  $11.25  on  the  Kansas 
City  Market  in  order  to  pay  out.  With 
higher  inventories  of  ewes  on  ranches 
and  the  possibility  of  government  in¬ 
terference,  I  wonder  if  lambs  will  sell 
at  this  price  next  January.  The  whole 
outlook,  it  seems  to  me,  promises  only 
a  small  chance  for  success  and  a  large 
chance  for  failure. 


—  A.  A. — 

THE  CASE  OF  TONY  C 

We  have  a  saddle  horse  —  Tony  C, 
whose  picture  has  often  appeared  on 
this  page.  Tony  has  behind  him  an 
honorable  career  as  a  polo  pony  and 
ahead  a  useful  existence  as  a  cow 
horse. 

For  three  years,  however,  he  has 
gone  blind  whenever  we  confine  him 
in  a  barn.  Let  him  run  out  summer 
and  winter  and  his  eyes  remain 
and  useful.  If  he  is  stabled  for  ^  * 
tie  as  two  or  three  days  his  eyes  cloUfl 
up  and  his  eyesight  dims. 
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Police  Caught  Him 

Service  Bureau  Tip  Gets  Refund  for  Reader 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE.  ' 


Four  years  ago  a  Maryland  sub¬ 
scriber  gave  $50.  to  William  War¬ 
ren  Gristock  as  part  payment  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  detective  work 
for  his  daughter.  Mr.  Gristock  promis¬ 
ed  that  upon  completion  of  the  course 
the  daughter  would  secure  a  job  in  a 
Detective  Agency  which  he  stated  he 
would  open  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 
The  lessons  failed  to  arrive  and  realiz¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  swindled,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  wrote  the  Service  Bureau  in  the 
spring  of  1938;  we  in  turn  took  it  up 
with  the  Maryland  State  Police. 

Mr.  Gristock  could  not  be  foupd  and 
the'*chance  of  securing  the  return  of 
the  money  seemed  slight.  But  now  we 
have  a  letter  from  G.  E.  Davidson,  De¬ 
tective  Sergeant  of  the  Maryland  State 
Police,  telling  us  that  William  Gristock 
was  recently  arrested  in  Tennessee  and 
returned  to  Maryland.  On  May  8th  he 
was  tried  on  charges  of  securing  money 
under  false  pretences  and  sentenced  to 
serve  18  months  in  the  Maryland  House 
of  Correction.  Furthermore,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  our  subscriber  secured 
the  return  of  his  money.  Naturally,  we 
of  the  Service  Bureau  are  proud  of  our 


part  in  bringing  Mr.  Gristock  to  justice. 
We  congratulate  the  Maryland  State 
Police  on  their  dogged  persistence  in 
this  case. 


-A.  A. — 


No  Bargain 


“For  three  years  now  in  succession  men 
have  stopped  at  our  home  and  inquired 
if  I’d  like  to  buy  a  nice  rug  cheap.  As  I 
was  alone  each  time  I  said  no. 

“Last  Saturday  my  husband  was  home 
and  a  man  inquired  of  him  if  he’d  like 
some  linoleum  for  the  kitchen.  He  said 
he  wasn’t  interested,  so  then  the  sales¬ 
man  asked  if  he  could  show  him  a  nice 
rug  and  my  husband  said  yes.  He  was 
determined  we  should  buy  it.  At  first  he 
asked  an  enormous  price  but  finally  came 
down  where  we  felt  we  could  afford  it. 
He  gave  the  linoleum  as  a  gift.  We  won¬ 
dered  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  sell,  and 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  stolen.  He  then 
showed  us  his  World  War  discharge  pa¬ 


pers  and  his  peddler’s  license  which  had 
his  picture  on  it.  We  were  about  to  take 
the  rug  when  the  telephone  rang.  He  ask¬ 
ed  us  if  it  was  a  party  line  and  acted 
nervous  so  we  told  him  to  take  the  rug 
as  we  didn’t  need  it. 

“He  was  quite  put  out  because  we 
didn’t  buy.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any¬ 
one  could  make  any  trouble  if  at  any  time 
we  did  buy  from  these  peddlers.’’ 

Our  subscriber  was  wise.  The  deal 
may  have  looked  like  a  bargain  but  it 
was  not.  And  after  an  agent  like  this 
has  taken  your  money  and  left,  where 
can  you  find  him  if  you  find  your  pur¬ 
chase  was  not  satisfactory?  Our  files 
are  full  of  complaints  about  rugs  and 
linoleum  purchased  this  way.  In  most 
cases  the  rugs  prove  to  be  inferior  and 
often  there  is  only  half  enough  linoleum 
to  cover  the  floor. 

—  A.  A. — 

Fined— But  Not  Jailed 

“During  a  recent  absence  from  the 
farm,  an  out-of-town  cattle  dealer  got 
some  of  my  cattle  by  telling  my  son  that 
I  had  authorized  him  to  sell  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price.  When  I  returned  home, 
we  immediately  pursued  this  man  and  had 
him  arrested.  The  Judge  fined  him  $25. 


23  (  327) 

I  hope  I  am  eligible  for  your  Fraud  Re¬ 
ward.’’ 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  this  sub¬ 
scriber  but  the  rules,  which  are  oc¬ 
casionally  published  on  this  page,  state 
definitely  that  the  person  arrested 
must  actually  serve  a  prison  sentence 
for  at  least  thirty  days. 

— A.A.— 

“I  wish  to  report  that  I  received  my 
refund  in  today’s  mail.  I  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  your  help  in  this  matter.  The 
American  Agriculturist  certainly  can 
be  proud  of  their  ‘Protective  Service 
Bureau.’ 

“Thank  you  again  for  your  prompt 
attention  in  this  matter.” — F.  A.  B., 
Conn. 

— A.  A. — 

You  have  saved  us  many  losses  in 
the  past.  We  read  your  column  and 
have  spotted  several  questionable 
schemes  presented  to  us.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  your 
Service  Bureau.  We  have  worked  long 
and  hard  through  the  years  and  what 
we  have  managed  to  accumulate,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose. — A  Reader. 


Service  Bureau  Claims 

Settled 

NEW  YORK 

James  E.  Loveland,  Franklin  _ 

-$  1.50 

(adjustnient  on  nurserj-  stock) 

Mrs.  Grace  Smith,  Roxbury..  - - 

...  17.61 

(cottlement  of  an  account) 

Philip  C.  Lane,  Stamford - - - 

13.00 

(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 

B.  G.  Fuller,  Hancock _ _ 

2.12 

(account  settled) 

C.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,. _ 

.  48.00 

(part  pa.vment  of  account) 

C.  E.  Penney,  Wallkill,,  _ _  _ _ 

125.69 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Sheridan  Philips,  Napanock..  ..  - - 

...  34.96  1 

(claim  adjusted) 

Oscar  A.  Borden,  Schaghticoke,,  _  - 

.  27.00  j 

(settlement  for  damages) 

Daniel  S.  Dennison,  Ira _ 

-  .  32.00  * 

(payment  for  produce) 

Mrs.  Elta  Scott,  Hannibal _ _ _ 

...  6.00  1 

(claim  for  baity  chicks) 

Arthur  Bergman,  Locke _  — 

49.50  j 

(claim  for  damages) 

Abram  Bushart,  Marion _ _ _ 

59.42 

(adjustment  on  produce) 

Frank  M.  Dutton,  Preston  Hollow - 

14.69 

(settlement  of  claim) 

CLirence  Hutches,  Bath _ 

4.50 

(adjustment  on  baby  chick  order) 

Irving  Sweet,  Jewett _ _ _ _ 

— .  7.50 

(adju.stment  on  milker) 

F.  A.  Lueder,  Jacksonville _  .. 

...  38.13 

(.settlement  for  straw  sold) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Robbins,  Clayton _ 

.  .  18.95 

(adjustment  on  a  mail  order) 

J.  A.  Geerken,  Newark  Valley  ,  _  - 

12.00 

(part  payment  for  eggs  sliipited) 

Orville  K.  Putnam,  Sohenevus.  _ _ 

...  15.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Floyd  Drumm,  Cohocton _ _ _ _ 

...  5.00 

( adju.s-tment  on  order  baby  chicks) 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Maynard,  Hartford _ 

...  12.00 

(adju-stment  on  a  contract) 

Eleanor  Decker,  Red  Hook,.  _ 

_  10.00 

(refund  of  a  deposit) 

J.  A.  Geerken,  Newark  Valley _ 

...  29.13 

(baianee  on  claim) 

Albert  Gafner,  Rome,,  .  _ 

.  .  7.95 

(egg  shipment  adjusted) 

Charles  G.  Barrett,  Kennedy _ _ 

.*  75.00 

(settlement  for  loss  of  livestock) 

Geo.  P.  Davis,  Hyde  Park,,  .  ,, 

.  .  5.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Leo  H.  Dunham.  Burdett _  _ 

...  2.50 

(part  payment  on  account) 

Howard  M.  Bennett,  Horseheads _ 

.  .  19.60 

(payment  for  fence  repairs) 

Carlos  Vrooman,  Cortland  _ 

_  3.50 

(adjustment  on  livestock  order) 

J.  P.  Hollenbeck,  Hoffmans _ _ 

_  3.00 

(part  paynjent  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Mabel  Saunders,  Rexville _ 

.  .  28.50 

(settle iient  of  claim) 

John  Kaysa,  Horseheads _  _ _ 

.  .  5.72 

(payment  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Millard,  Himrod _  .  _ 

...  7.65 

(payment  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Irene  Condlin,  Massena  _ 

...  100.00 

(adjustment  on  loss  of  livestock) 

R,  J.  Schultz,  Painted  Post _ _  . 

.  20.85 

(adjustment  on  account) 

Walter  Roland,  Ontario _ _  _ _ 

...  228  00 

(payment  for  produre) 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bailey,  Roscoe _ — — 

...  3.00 

(mail  order  adjusted) 

Settlements  Made  Outside  New  York 

MARYLAND 

A.  S.  Bales,  Thurmont _ _ _ 

...$  10.00 

(adju.stment  on  livestock  claim) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Stevens,  Franklin _ _ 

...  4.65 

(payment  for  toys  sliipped) 

Wm.  H.  Slight,  Haverhill,, _ _ 

_  55.00 

/  paynrent  on  accoimt ) 

Miss  Jennie  M.  L.  Powers,  Lancaster _ 

.  1.00 

(adjustment  on  magazine  subscription) 

„  .  MAINE 

Pearl  Carter,  Siirrv 

_ 4.80 

(payment  for  produce  sold) 

...  ^  VERMONT 

Alfred  Perry,  Springfield _ _ 

(returns  on  hay  sold) 

.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wyde  H.  Teel,  Springville _ ^ 

_ 6.57 

trefund  on  mail  order) 

TOTAL _ _ 

..$1,625.90 

Head-on  collision  —  the  worst  automobile 
accident  in  the  history  of  Frederick  County, 
Maryland  —  took  the  lives  of  five  and  in¬ 
jured  six  seriously,  Margaret  Riordan  and 
Hester  Whipp  were  both  injured  in  the 
crash.  Each  girl  received  a  total  of  $130.00 
in  weekly  benefits  because  she  carried  a 
North  American  policy. 


Nation’s  Auto  Accidents 
Increase  16% 

All  the  states  in  the  Nnrtheait  report 
big  increase  in  automobile  accidents. 
The  total  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1941  shows  an  increase  of  16%  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  according 
to  the  National  Safety  Council. 


KEEP  YOUR  POLICY 
BENEWED  ! 


North  AMERiGAN'AccipEin’' 

Oldest  and  Carfest  Sxclusixie^Jfeaklt  and  .i/tccident'  Gsmpany  in  America 
N.  A. Associates  Department  .  Poughkeepsie,  n.y. 


Published  by  THE' THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


Draft  Deferment  of  Farm  Labor 

is  Now  an  Accomplished  Fact  .  .  . 


Members  of  the  Dairymen's  League  ord 
doubly  rewarded,  first  by  protecting  their  own 
labor  supply  and  second  by  again  rendering 
valuable  assistance  to  all  farmers  in  the  New 
York  Milkshed. 


PUBLISHED 
EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


AND  THE 


DAIRY  COW 


Cut  early  and  cured  properly,  alfalfa  makes  one 
of  the  very  best  roughages  for  dairy  cows. 


In  an  hour  or  two  these  cows,  with  their 
stomachs  full,  will  be  lying  in  the  shade  contented¬ 
ly  chewing  their  cud. 


'I'  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  little  silage  td 
when  pastures  are  short. 


O  •  •  • 

m  ^  IGHT  NOW  cows  are  on  pasture  —  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
m  naturally  balanced  ration  that  grows.  Not  so  many  years 
^  ago,  pastures  were  “running  out”  as  we  said.  Then  someone 
tried  feeding  them  with  superphosphate  and  lime,  and  now 
thousands  of  acres  have  made  a  magic  come-back.  No  longer  are 
they  mere  exercising  lots,  but  places  where  cows  can  fill  up  and  then 
lie  in  the  shade  to  chew  their  cuds. 

Important,  also,  in  better  pastures  are  some  relatively  new  grasses 
and  legumes.  For  example,  there  are  Birdsfoot  trefoil,  ladino  clover, 
Reed  canary  grass,  and  others  that  are  being  tried  out  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis.  Yes,  pastures  have  been  improved  but  we  still  have 
a  lot  to  learn.  It  is  a  long  time  until  next  winter  with  its  barn  feed¬ 
ing,  but  haying  time  is  right  around  the  corner.  Someone  has  said 
that  no  matter  when  you  start  haying,  it  is  always  a  few  days  too 
late.  Early  cutting,  new  methods  of  curing,  and  meadows  with 
more  alfalfa  and  clover  have  improved  the  average  quality  of  hay. 
In  these  days  when  rain  interferes  with  haying,  into  the  silo  it  goes. 

Then  there  is  our  old  friend  corn  which,  incidentally,  belongs  to 
the  grass  family.  Com  silage  makes  grand  feed  in  winter  months 


and  is  equally  as  good  during  that  dry  spell  that  always  comes  in  August 
— or  sooner.  <’ 

Yes,  the  northeast  is  a  land  of  grass  and  dairy  cows,  a  country  where 
farmers  feed  palatable,  high  quality  roughage  liberally  —  plus  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  concentrates. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  corn  wins  prizes,  Page  3;  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY,  Page  5;  BETTER  PASTURES,  Page  9; 

—  WHAT  WHEAT  QUOTAS  WILL  MEAN,  Page  11;  MILK  MISSIONARIES,  Page  12;  YOUR  QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED,  Page  15;  POULTRY  PASTURES,  Page  16;  GARDEN  TRUCK,  by  Romeyn  Berry,  Page  22. 


The  Defense 


Ant  farmer  who  has  recently 
XjL  purchased  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  and  had  to  wait  from 
three  to  six  weeks  for  delivery  will 
realize  how  the  defense  program  is 
beginning  to  affect  our  daily  lives 
and  our  daily  work.  Farmers,  in 
producing  food  for  the  nation,  use 
many  of  the  same  products  that  are 
urgently  needed  for  national  defense.  Steel  and 
wire,  rubber,  paint,  petroleum  are  good 
examples. 

The  G.L.F.  Board  of  Directors  at  its  May 
meeting  asked  the  employees  who  buy  these 
products  for  patrons  to  report  on  the  outlook 
as  to  quality,  supplies,  and  price.  The  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  page  is  condensed  from  their 
report. 

STEEL.  G.L.F.  supplies  of  2-ounce  zinc 
coated  steel  roofing  are  sufficient  to  last  for 
several  months  at  the  present  rate  of  use.  Steel 
roofing  with  two  full  ounces  of  zinc  per  square 
foot  is  marked  with  the  Seal  of  Quality.  There 
is  no  other  way  you  can  tell  how  much  zinc  the 
steel  carries. 

The  government  is  now  strictly  limiting  the 
amount  of  zinc  that  may  be  used  for  non¬ 
defense  purposes.  When  supplies  now  on  hand 
are  exhausted,  farmers  will  either  have  to 
postpone  roofing,  or  use  steel  with  a  very  thin 
coating  of  zinc,  or  use  some  other  roofing 
material.  Steel  roofs  should  be  checked  now 
and  kept  in  good  repair  by  painting,  patching, 
and  nailing  down  loose  strips,  so  the  entire  roof 
will  not  have  to  be  replaced  with  inferior 
material  later. 

All  barbed  wire  and  woven  wire  fence  now 
being  manufactured  has  only  a  very  thin 
coating  of  zinc.  There  is  in  G.L.F.  Service 
Agencies  and  warehouses  a  fair  supply  of  high 
quality  barbed  wire  and  woven  wire  fence. 
Other  suppliers  also  probably  have  some 
stocks  of  good  fencing  material  on  hand. 
Farmers  can  make  this  good  wire  last  a  long 
time  by  using  it  carefully  for  repairs,  and  by 
using  electric  fences  wherever  possible  when 
old  fences  must  be  replaced.  No  farmer  who 
can  possibly  avoid  it  should  put  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  fence  at  this  time  unless  he  is  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  wire. 

Steel  fence  posts  are  hard  to  get. 


ai^  Your  Program 


PETROLEUM.  There  is  reported  to  be 
plenty  of  gasoline  at  the  refineries  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  Normally,  gasoline 
comes  from  these  states  to  the  Northeast  by 
ocean  tanker.  The  government  is  now  using 
so  many  tankers  that  much  of  the  gasoline  has 
to  be  shipped  by  rail  at  a  much  higher  freight 
cost.  Hence,  gasoline  has  already  gone  up  and 
is  likely  to  go  higher. 

Motor  oil  costs  have  risen.  Some  refiners  are 
relaxing  their  quality  specifications  to  avoid 
raising  prices.  Specifications  for  Unico  oils 
have  not  been  changed.  Unico  ^^2$  oil,  the 
cheapest  oil  made  by  United  Co-operatives, 
exceeds  government  specifications  for  every¬ 
thing  except  aviation  motors. 


RUBBER.  Crude  rubber  is  not  coming  into 
the  country  as  fast  as  it  is  being  used.  While 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  shortage 
of  rubber,  tires  are  rapidly  increasing  in  price. 
The  best  place  for  new  tires  right  now  is  not 
in  the  factory  or  the  warehouse  but  on  the 
farmer’s  car  or  truck. 

It  is  wise  to  check  brakes,  wheel  alignment, 
and  tire  inflation  to  se^  that  good  tires  are 
given  a  chance  to  wear  as  long  as  possible. 

PAINT  AND  ROLL  ROOFING.  Although 
linseed  oil,  lead,  and  some  other  paint  materials 
have  gone  up  in  price,  the  increase  is  moderate; 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  shortage. 
The  same  is  true  of  roll  roofing.  Metallic 
paints — zinc  and  aluminum — are  hard  to  get. 


BINDER  TWINE.  Supplies  ofr. 
binder  twine  are  sufficient  for  the 
coming  season  and  the  price  is  the 
same  as  last  year.  Since  the  sisal 
fiber  used  in  making  binder  twine 
comes  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  next 
year’s  supply  is  not  yet  certain. 

A  Note  on  Quality 

The  quality  of  farm  supplies  and  of  all 
merchandise  is  likely  to  suffer  in  war  time  for 
two  reasons: 

1.  A  scarcity  of  certain  quality-making 
materials,  such  as  zinc  for  coating  steel  roofing 
and  wire. 

2.  The  tendency  of  some  manufacturers  to 
reduce  quality  rather  than  increase  prices. 

Your  cooperative  can  perform  a  two-fold 
service  here — first,  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  supplies  as  far  as  possible;  second,  in  keeping 
patrons  informed  of  any  changes  in  quality 
which  war  conditions  make  necessary. 

Service  and  Price 

Factories  are  busy  with  defense  orders. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  some  materials  used  in 
making  farm  supplies.  Ocean  freighters,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  trucks  are  carrying  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  burden.  All  these  things  point  to  slower 
service.  This  will  affect  not  only  G.L.F.  but 
all  producers  and  distributors  of  farm  supplies. 

Every  farmer  will  have  to  plan  farther 
ahead,  to  estimate  and  order  his  requirements 
longer  in  advance  than  has  ever  been  necessary 
before. 

The  increased  demand  for  the  services  of 
factory  workers,  the  competition  for  the  use  01 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  scarcity  of 
some  essential  materials  is  bound  to  increase 
prices.  Many  farm  supplies  have  already  gone 
up.  Further  increases  are  in  sight,  although 
they  may  be  slowed  down  somewhat  by  the 
government’s  price-fixing  program.  G.L.F.  can  ' 
protect  its  patrons  to  a  limited  extent  by  order¬ 
ing  ahead,  and  is  doing  so. 

Your  cooperative  can  be  of  further  service 
in  keeping  patrons  informed  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  reporting  the  experience  of 
other  patrons  in  making  the  best  use  of 
available  supplies. 

From  time  to  time  G.L.F.  will  report  to  you 
on  this  page  along  these  lines. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y( 
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Native  Pennsylvania  Seed  Corn 
versns  Western  ‘^Hybrids” 


WILL  western  hybrids  replace  the 
open  pollinated  varieties  of  corn 
in  Pennsylvania?  Or  how  will  these 
hybrids  affect  the  dairymen  of  the 
Northeast, — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England 
States  ? 

These  and  many  similar  questions 
are  being  asked  by  farmers  as  well  as 
seed  dealers  throughout  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  our  country,  but  before  we 
answer  these  questions  let’s  visit  with 
Urban  Rovenolt,  near  Turbotville, 
Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Urban  owns  three  farms  in  this 
strong  limestone  soil  district  and  runs 
one  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Raymond  Hill.  Forty  years  ago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rovenolt  started  farm¬ 
ing  as  tenants  with  a  bank  account  of 
$63. 90.  One  of  Mr.  Rovenolt’s  first  as¬ 
sets  was  a  subscription  to  “^American 
Agriculturist” ,  and  he  still  thinks  it  a 
good  investment  in  1941. 

The  story  of  his  climb  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  that  he  is  would  be  an 
interesting  story  in  itself,  for  last  year 
Urban  farmed  his  106  acres  of  land, 
wintered  more  than  100  head  of  stock 
and  a  200  “family”  flock  of  chickens, 
and  bought  only  a  few  bags  of  mineral¬ 
ized  supplement  feeds. 

He  raised  better  than  1400  bushel  of 
oats,  almost  1000  bushel  of  wheat,  500 
of  winter  barley,  and-  5000  bushel  of 
corn,  the  surplus  of  which  he  sold  for 
seed  corn.  You  will  undoubtedly  agree 
that  a  farmer  of  this  character  will  be 
a  good  man  for  us  to  talk  with  about 
the  future  of  the  corn  business. 

Urban  told  me,  “When  I  was  a 
young  man,  I  was  told  ‘never  move 
seed  corn  East  or  West  if  you  want 
the  best  results.’  I  tried  it  a  few 
years  ago  and  found  it  to  be  true — ■ 
at  least  in  my  case.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Rovenolt,”  I  asked,  “what 
about  these  fine  western  hybrids  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  years?” 

“Fine,”  he  replied,  “for  Western  corn 
belt  farming,  but  we  can  develop  hy¬ 
brids  here  just  as  we  developed  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  yielders  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  in  the  United 
States;  and  for  silo  purposes.  West 
Branch  Sweep  Stakes  was  developed 
and  in  recent  years  has  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  sale.  Here  in  this  crib  is  com 
I  have  selected  for  30  odd  years  and 
I  know  it  will  produce  about  60  pounds 
of  grain  when  70  pounds  of  corn  on 
the  cob  is  shelled.  I  have  selected  all 
this  time  a  medium  length  ear  with  a 
medium  depth  grain,  being  careful  that 
the  grain  should  not  be  as  deep  as  the 
Western  varieties.” 

“Why  not  as  deep,  or  deeper?”  I 


QUciA>le4>  /I,  HaxUtmcun 


queried. 

“For  climatic  reasons,”  he  smiled, 
and  then  explained  that  “a  corn  that 
is  too  deep  is  susceptible  to  cob  rot  in 
a  wet  year  like  we  had  last  Fall.” 

“But  why  doesn’t  this  rot  in  the 
West?”  I  inquired. 

“It  would  if  they  didn’t  have,  as  a 
rule,  drier  weather  in  the  Fall  out 


feature  in  producing  a  good  hybrid.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Rovenolt,  is  the  variety 
that  you  have  selected  for  the  past 
thirty  years  one  of  the  types  which 
your  son  Roy  intends  to  inbreed  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  parent  stock  for  your 
hybrid  ?” 

“Yes,  but  we  intend  to  cross  it  with 
one  or  more  other  types  which  are  also 
inbred  and  which  have  these  dual  pur¬ 
pose  characteristics  which  we  have 
been  working  on  for  thirty  years.” 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmer  is  certainly  not  to  be 


Urban  Rovenolt  planting  the  seed  corn  he  has  been  selecting  for  30  years.  Urban  not 
only  selects  good  corn  but  he  can  judge  horses  too — the  horse  nearest  is  a  20  year 

old  “colt.” 


Easy  pushing.  —  Charles  Staelens  of 
Rochester  admits  that  he  has  to  lift 
more  of  the  load  when  xising  such  a  large 
wheel,  but  it’s  so  much  easier  to  push 
this  wheelbarrow  through  cultivated 
ground  in  his  truck  garden  that  he  pre- 
ters  it  to  the  conventional  type.  As  the 
picture  show’s,  he  has  used  a  6.00  x  16" 
whfeel  and  tire  and  has  fastened  a  pipe  to 
h  for  an  axle  support  by  bolting  floor 
^nges  in  the  wheel  center.  (Note  the 
grease  gun  fitting  used  for  lubrication). 

o  extra  long  rack  enables  him  to  move 
several  crates  of  produce  at  a  time,  thus 
saving  time  and  labor. 


there.  This  corn  here  I  call  a  dual 
purpose  corn.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder  of 
grain  and,  at  the  same  time,  produces 
a  strong,  high  quality  fodder  which  is 
desirable  in  northern  states  for  silos.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  this  corn?” 

“I  just  call  it  the  Rovenolt  corn,  but 
the  seedsman  who  handles  it  calls  it 
Lancaster  44  silo.” 

“Mr.  Rovenolt,  what  is  your  experi¬ 
ence  with  hybrid  corn?”  I  queried. 

“Leroy,  my  son,  has  tried  it  next 
door  and  he  is  not  sold  on  it  for  his 
farm  because  all  those  varieties  that 
we  have  tried  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  Western  growing  condi¬ 
tions.  I  believe  we  can  develop  a  dual 
purpose  hybrid  that  will  be  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  hybrids  that  we  have 
tried.  The  secret  to  hybridizing  is  the 
inbreeding  procedure  of  the  parent 
stock.  We  are  planning  to  inbreed 
some  of  this  Lancaster  44  Silo  over  on 
Roy’s  farm  this  summer  and  I  believe 
that  by  crossing  it  with  another  inbred 
corn  which  I  have  in  mind,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  hybrid  purposely  designed  for 
our  Southern  Pennsylvania  grain  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  a  Northern  farmer’s 
silo  purposes.” 

“Why  is  it  that  inbreeding  is  the  all- 
important  feature  about  producing  hy¬ 
brids?”  I  asked. 

“We  have  learned  much  in  the  seed 
corn  business  in  the  past  several  years. 
The  old  method  of  ear  selection  such 
as  I  have  done  for  the  past  thirty 
years  is  something  like  a  person  who 
would  purchase  a  pure-bred  Holstein 
cow  without  taking  into  account  the 
sire  of  the  calf  which  she  is  carrying. 
I  would  know  the  dam  is  good  stock 
but  I  could  not  know  very  much  about 
the  calf  unless  I  also  knew  the  sire. 
In  ear  selection  of  seed  corn  we  know 
the  dam,  so  to  speak,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  sire,  but  if  we  should  take  a 
stalk  of  corn  of  the  desired  type  and 
pollenize  the  ear  on  that  stalk  from  its 
own  tassel,  we  would  have  a  pure  in- 
bred  corn  with  known  dam  and  sire. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  inbreeding 
of  the  parent  stalk  is  the  important 


outdone  by  any  other  corn  growers, 
and  while  they  seem  to  have  been 
backward  in  the  development  of  hy¬ 
brids,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
lead  the  field  in  hybrid  seed  corn  in 
the  near  future  just  as  they  do  in  to¬ 
bacco,  stock,  corn,  or  any  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  they  undertake. 

—  A.  A. — 

Flint  Corn  Wins  Prizes 


N  THE  APRIL  13,  1940  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  we  offered 
some  prizes  to  corn  growers.  The 
figures  on  which  the  selections  were 
made  have  just  been  completed  and 
now  we  can  announce  the  winners. 

A  year  ago  we  requested  readers 
who  had  favored  strains  of  Flint  or 
extremely  early  Dent  corn  to  send  a 
sample  of  seed  to  the  Plant  Breeding 
Department  at  the  New  York  State 


College.  They  were  to  be  planted  at 
Ithaca  and  at  other  places  in  the  state 
with  varying  elevations,  representing 
the  extremes  at  which  Flint  and  early 
Dent  corn  is  grown  for  grain.  Prizes 
of  $15,  $10  and  $5  were  offered  to  the 
owners  of  the  three  strains  which  gave 
the  best  average  results  in  these  trials. 
Here  they  are: 

First,  An  early  uniform  eight-rowed 
yellow  flint  maintained  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Wilbur,  of  Stillwater,  New  York,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  first  prize  of 
$15.00. 

Second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson  of  An¬ 
dover,  New  Hampshire,  is  given  the 
second  prize  of  $10.00  for  a  very  early 
strain  of  medium  sized  eight-rowed 
yellow  flint  grown  on  the  same  farm 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Third,  An  award  of  $5.00  is  made 
to  Jay  Q.  Green  of  Greenwich,  New 
York,  for  a  yellow  eight-rowed  early 
small  cobbed  flint  with  variegated 
pericarp.  The  records  show  this  corn 
to  have  been  maintained  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  for  a  period  of 
eighty-five  years. 

Unfortunately  1940  was  a  bad  com 
year  and  the  winners  have  been  chosen 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  re¬ 
sults  in  normal  years  might  have  been 
different. 

The  August  freeze  ruined  the  results 
on  the  farms  of  Mr.  A1  Lykes  of  How¬ 
ard,  New  York,  and  at  the  State  School 
at  Delhi,  but  the  tests  made  at  the 
State  School  at  Morrisville  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Limphila  and  at  the 
College  at  Ithaca  gave  some  interest¬ 
ing  results.  The  variation  in  earliness 
was  very  apparent,  also  variations  in 
diseases  such  as  smut  and  root  rot,  and 
in  uniformity,  purity,  type  and  color. 

Says  Professor  R.  G.  Wiggans,  who 
supervised  the  tests,  “Some  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  the  trials  are  of  interest. 
In  one  of  the  three  trials  harvested, 
not  a  single  flint  yielded  as  high  as  the 
early  Cornell  No.  11  dent  which  was 
used  as  a  check  in  all  trials.  In  the 
second,  only  six  out  of  thirty-five 
flints  yielded  as  much  as  the  check. 
In  the  Howard  trials,  nineteen  flints 
out  of  the  entire  number  yielded  as 
much  or  more  than  the  check.  These 
results  are  to  be  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  wherever  Early  Cornell  No. 
11  will  mature  there  is  no  advantage 
in  growing  a  flint  if  the  results  are 
measured  in  yield  of  dry  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

“Four  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station’s  early  dent  corn  hybrids  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tests  were  well  out  in 
front  of  all  flints  in  two  trials  but  were 
too  immature  in  the  third  to  compare 
favorably  with  extremely  early  flints.” 


A  GOOD  PRODUCER.  —  The  “Aggie”  class  of  the  Norway,  Maine,  High  School 
look  over  the  cattle  on  the  Arthur  Cummings  farm,  preparatory  to  their  Juno 
exams.  They  are  shown  sizing  up  Tobey  Hill  Isa  Conocupia  Wanda,  a  pure  bred 
Holstein.  Edward  Brown,  teacher  of  the  class,  is  shown  holding  the  heifer  call 
dropped  five  days  before  this  picture  was  made.  This  cow  is  13  years  old  and  in 
her  prime  she  held  the  State  championship  lor  butter  and  milk  production  lor  three 
successive  years.  Just  -now  she  is  giving  40  quarts  at  the  two  daily  milkings  which, 
in  common  parlance,  would  be  more  than  a  50  gallon  barrel  of  milk  each  fortnight. 
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Farmers  and  Higher  Milk  Prices 

Reports  are  unanimous  that  the  hearings, 
just  closed,  to  amend  the  New  York  Milk 
Marketing  Order  were  the  best  yet  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  farm¬ 
ers.  This  evidence,  given  by  many  witnesses, 
mostly  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
Bargaining  Agency,  was  well  organized  and  was 
a  fair,  conclusive  statement  of  the  serious  situa¬ 
tion  faced  by  dairymen  and  their  need  of  bet¬ 
ter  milk  prices.  Time  and  again,  it  was  proved 
that  farmers  face  the  worst  labor  situation  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 

Drought  conditions,  also,  were  emphasized; 
and  since  these  hearings  the  drought  has  be¬ 
come  much  worse.  In  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast,  the  hay  crop  will  be  poor.  Many  pas¬ 
tures,  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  should  be  at 
their  best,  are  looking  brown  and  burnt.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  statements  to  the  contrary,  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  a  much  higher  price  for 
concentrates  during  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter. 

At  the  hearings,  particularly  in  New  York 
City,  consumers  fought  to  keep  milk  prices 
down.  One  of  their  pet  arguments  was  that 
everything  else  was  going  up:  therefore,  milk 

prices  should  stay  down.  When  farmers  realize 

that  their  interests  and  consumers’  interests  are 
directly  opposite,  then  maybe  we  will  get  some¬ 
where.  The  top  of  the  ladder  of  farm  prices  al¬ 
ways  is  in  the  city.  Dealers,  labor,  and  everyone 
else  take  out  their  costs  and  their  profits,  and  the 
farmer  gets  what’s  left.  If  the  retail  price  of  milk 

is  low,  there  is  never  anything  left  for  the  farmer. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  a  low  retail 
price  increases  consumption  and  volume.  From 
the  farmer’s  standpoint,  what’s  the  use  of  in¬ 
creasing  volume  if  he  gets  nothing  for  his  milk 
anyway?  City  politicians,  labor  organizations, 
and  city  newspapers  always  argue  and  fight  for 
low  retail  food  prices.  That  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  farm  organizations  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  cannot  cooperate.  Their  interests  are 
opposed. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  milk  marketing 
order  has  worked.  One  is  that  it  is  based  on  the 
classified  plan,  which  is  the  first  real  surplus  plan 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  milkshed.  The  other 
reason  why  the  order  has  worked  is  because  it 
is  truly  cooperative,  supported  by  some  60  co¬ 
operative  milk  marketing  organizations,  large 
and  small,  on  one  side,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of 
Agriculture  on  the  other  side.  The  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  hearings  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  authorities  in  Washington.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  the  decision  of  the  Departments  on 
the  amendments  will  be  based  on  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  underlies  the  Order,  and 
that  it  will  give  farmers  a  price  which  will  enable 
them  to  produce  milk  under  war  time  conditions. 

To  Increase  Use  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables 

T  THE  request  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company,  about  a  hundred  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  together  with  many  county 
agents  and  other  officials,  met  in  Syracuse  on 
May  26  to  consider  the  A.  &  P’s.  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  promotion  campaign  to  stimulate  increas¬ 
ed  consumption  of  these  products  during  the 
summer.  See  Page  25  (New  York  Edition)  for  a 
report  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  reported  at  this  conference  that  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mated,  earlier  in  the  season,  that  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  production  would  be  generally  heavier 
than  last  year.  However,  evidence  now  is  that 
so  far  as  many  of  these  products  are  concerned, 
production  will  be  less.  Farmers  simply  have  not 
been  able  to  get  help  to  plant  the  desired  acre¬ 
age.  The  Department  hoped  to  get  farmers  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  tomatoes  50  per  cent.  In¬ 
stead,  the  acreage  will  be  considerably  under 
last  year. 

Nevertheless, ’the  efforts  of  the  A.  &  P  Com¬ 
pany,  working  in  cooperation  with  farmers 
through  a  great  sales  campaign  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  highly 
commendable  and  all  to  the  good.  The  other 
chains  will,  without  doubt,  unite  in  the  same 
movement. 

The  use  of  more  fruit  and  vegetables  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  annually  at  drug  stores  for 
vitamin  pills,  while  the  best  way  to  get  vitamins, 
of  course,  is  through  natural  foods.  Most  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  loaded  with  them. 

In  recent  years  the  production  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  Northeast,  in  particular,  has  jumped  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  until  New 
York  alone  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  these  commodities.  Even  at 
depressed  prices.  New  York  farmers  produce 
$50,000,000  of  fruit  and  vegetables  annually.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution  machinery  to  take 
care  of  this  increase  have  not  kept  pace  with 
production.  A  great  chain  store  campaign  like 
the  one  now  in  progress,  which  includes  attrac¬ 
tive  newspaper  and  poster  advertising  in  retail 
stores,  will  go  far  toward  increasing  sales  and 
giving  growers  a  fair  return  for  their  expense 
and  hard  work. 

The  Farmer  and  the  War 

“If  agriculture  is  going  to  fulfill  its  job  in  win¬ 
ning  this  war  by  producing  more  dairy  and  poultry 
products  in  the  Northeast,  certain  priorities  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  just  as  necessary  as  they  are  in  other 
defense  industries.” — C.  N.  S. 

E  MAY  as  well  all  recognize  right  now 
that  we  are  in  a  war  economy  and  in  a 
national  emergency,  which  means  all  kinds  of 
problems  and  difficulties,  involving  the  farmer 
more  than  almost  anyone  else.  Food  is  just  as 
much  ammunition  of  war  as  gunpowder  is.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  “An  army  fights  on  its 
stomach.”  Not  only  soldiers  but  everyone  must 
eat. 

To  produce  food,  farmers  must  have  equip¬ 
ment.  That  means  that  farm  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  war  commodities  and  are,  therefore,  as 
C.N.S.  states,  entitled  to  special  privilege  over 
non-essentials  both  in  their  manufacture  and  in 
transportation.  All  officials  and  transportation 
people  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  suffi¬ 
cient  freight  cars  to  transport  feed,  of  ships  for 
the  transportation  of  phosphate  rock  from  Flori¬ 
da,  and  the  need  of  plenty  of  facilities  to  get 
the  farmers’  products  to  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  will  be  faced 
with  the  need  of  constant  adjustment  to  meet 
shortages.  Formaldehyde  for  treating  seed  was 
scarce  this  spring.  Copper,  lead,  and  other  chem¬ 
icals  are  used  in  war  as  well  as  spray  materials. 
Rubber  and  steel  are,  of  course,  war  commodi¬ 
ties  and  they  are  also  essential  in  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Already  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  zinc 
so  that  good  wire  fence  is  going  to  be  scarce 
and  high. 


The  first  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to 
conserve  what  he  has.  Use  electric  fence,  for  ex* 
ample,  and  one  wire  for  three  or  four.  Buy  an 
extra  rubber  tire,  and  be  very,  very  careful  of 
the  tires  that  you  have.  Keep  equipment  painted 
and  always  under  cover  when  not  in  use. 

Some  attention  now  to  these  details  may  save 
many  dollars  and  much  trouble  later. 

The  World  From  Above 

“Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  after  that  the  dark” 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  May  evening  a  few  days 
ago,  I  rode  an  airplane  from  Syracuse,  New 
York,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  riding  high  above  the  world  that 
puts  things  in  their  proper  perspective  and  gives 
you  perhaps  a  little  idea  of  how  God  sees  all 
things  in  right  proportions. 

In  riding  across  almost  any  part  of  the  East, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  woods. 
They  still  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  After  we  crossed  the  Hudson  River,  we 
flew  for  almost  a  hundred  miles  straight  East 
over  the  Berkshires  and  saw  almost  nothing  but 
the  green  woods,  shining  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun  with  all  their  million  shades  of  green. 

Also,  one  is  impressed  when  flying  over  good 
farm  country  in  the  springtime  with  the  amount 
of  plowed  fields.  The  vast  labors  of  farmers,  as 
seen  from  the  sky,  increase  one’s  respect  for  the 
plowman.  He  feeds  and  clothes  the  world. 

From  the  sky,  cities  fall  into  their  proportions 
and  seem  only  like  large,  rambling,  sprawling 
towns.  Even  Henry  Hudson’s  big  river  looked 
to  me  like  a  big  creek,  in  sight  for  thirty  miles 
rambling  to  the  southward,  gleaming  in  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

Several  times  in  air  trips  I  have  been  ap¬ 
proaching  my  destination  as  night  was  falling. 
It  was  so  the  other  evening.  On  the  last  end  of 
the  trip,  the  sun  had  gone  down.  Darkness  was 
beginning  to  cover  the  earth  below,  but  it  was 
still  light  up  where  we  were.  An  airplane  ap¬ 
pears  to  move  very  slowly.  There  is  a  sense  of 
peace,  a  removal  from  all  the  cares  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  earth,  the  pettiness  and  meanness  of 
men,  and  an  isolation  of  the  soul  such  as  per¬ 
haps  we  may  get  when  at  the  End  of  the  Road 
we  depart  from  this  earth. 

Eastman’s  Fhcstnut 

An  old  subscriber,  Mr.  M.  A.  Deats  of 
Hemlock,  New  York,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  chestnut  which  was  brought  to  his  mind  by 
our  epitaph  stories: 

A  man  by  the  name  of  “Keazel”  had  made 
himself  very  unpopular  in  his  community  by  his 
selfishness  and  greed.  One  day  a  tramp  came  to 
his  door  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  He  told 
Keazel  that  he  was  an  epitaph  writer,  and  agreed 
to  write  an  epitaph  in  payment  for  his  dinner. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  tramp  was  to 
write  two  verses,  one  before  dinner  and  one  aftef- 
The  following  was  the  result: 

VERSE  1  (before  dinner) 

“There  was  a  man  who  died  of  late 
For  whom  the  angels  did  impatient  wait 
With  outstretched  arms  and  wings  of  love 
To  waft  him  to  the  realms  above.” 

VERSE  2  (after  dinner) 

“But  while  they  hovered  ’round  the  lower  side* 
Each  eager  waiting  for  the  prize. 

In  slipped  the  devil  like  a  weazel 

And  down  to  H.  .  .  he  kicked  old  Keazel.” 
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there  is  still  time  to  enter  the 
;  Horse  and  Buggy  Days  contest.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  offering  $25.00  in 
prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  reminiscences 
that  the  stories  by  Carl  and  Ed  bring  to 
mind.  Many  are  sending  in  their  letters 
now,  while  others  undoubtedly  are  wait¬ 
ing  until  “Growing  Up  in  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days”  is  finished. 

If  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  of  the  Air  over  Radio 
Station  WHCU,  you  know  that  the  time 
of  the  broadcast  has  been  changed.  The 
program  is  now'  given  twice  each  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday  —  once  at 
7:10  A.  M.  and  again  at  1:30  P.  M.  day¬ 
light  saving  time.  If  you  haven’t  listen¬ 
ed  but  are  in  the  area  served  by  Sta¬ 
tion  WHCU,  don’t  miss  these  programs. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UNCLE  ROB  was  laid  to  rest 
today.  I  went  to  the  funeral 
and  was  a  pall-bearer,  as  I 
should  be,  for  I  was  nearer  to 
Uncle  Rob  and  knew  him  better  than 
any  of  the  other  relatives  did.  It  was 
w'arm  and  pleasant  outdoors,  and  the 
funeral  was  held  in  the  church.  Sit¬ 
ting  up  in  front  with  the  bearers  I 
was  attentive  to  the  minister,  who  did 
well,  but  I  knew  so  much  more  about 
Uncle  Rob  that  I  kinda  preached  a 
sermon  to  myself  about  Uncle  Rob  and 
•me.  He  wasn’t  so  much  older  than  I 
and  often  I  called  him  just  Rob  with¬ 
out  the  Uncle,  for  I  was  terribly  fond 
of  him  and  he  of  me,  but  we  couldn’t 
show  it  and  didn’t  need  to. 

“Well,  Rob,  here  we  are  together  in 
the  old  Baptist  Church  that  great-great 
grandfather  helped  to  build  and  where 
he  was  always  a  deacon.  Great¬ 
grandfather  probably  attended  here, 
too,  driving  down  with  that  fancy, 
high-stepping  team  so  valuable  that  he 
had  to  hire  a  pasture  night-watchman 
in  the  horse  thief  days.  Grandfather, 
that  is  your  father,  Rob,  wasn’t  so 
good  a  church-goer — he  had  seven  of 
you  children  and  a  sick  wife,  •  a 
Tnortgage  at  Civil  War  prices,  and  pret¬ 
ty  hard  sledding — but  he  never  com¬ 
plained,  and  he  held  his  farms. 

“Do  you  remember,  Rob,  how  mad 
the  family  were  over  Grandfather’s 
funeral  sermon  ?  That  preacher  —  I 
don’t  remember  his  name,  he  was  only 
here  for  five  or  six  years  —  preached 
Grandfather  right  into  Hell,  Aunt  Mary 
said.  You  and  I  kinda  laughed.  Grand¬ 
father  was  the  kind  of  citizen  that  I 
Would  like  to  be  and  something  like 
you,  Rob,  so  I  never  thought  a  little 
fly-by-night  minister  had  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  future  life.  The  mini¬ 
ster  was  all  right,  but  I’ll  bet  Grand¬ 
father  could  help  him  along  a  little 
towards  the  Heaven  he  wanted  to 
reach,  and  Grandfather  would,  too, 
without  any  fuss  about  it. 

“He  was  your  father,  Rob,  and  you 
JTUst  have  known  him  better  than  I 
did,  but  Grandfather  sure  had  the  re¬ 
spect  of  folks  around  here  even  if  he 
was  the  quietest  little  man,  with  the 
biggest  beard  in  the  neighborhood. 
Remember  how  he  used  to  help  feed 
and  advise  and  manage  those  two  good- 
for-nothing  families  down  the  road  be¬ 
fore  we  had  all  these  new  welfare 
agencies?  Grandfather  was  a  welfare 
officer,  visiting  nurse,  rehabilitation 
officer,  father  confessor,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  fast-moving,  stem  disciplinary 
law  enforcement  officer  all  rolled  into 
Ohe,  but  he  never  lived  long  enough 


to  collect  the  titles. 

“I  don’t  know  as  you  knew  it,  Rob, 
but  you  were  a  lot  like  Grandfather, 
short,  stubby,  not  afraid  of  the  Devil, 
and  quiet.  When  you  first  began  to 
run  the  upper  farm,  you  weren’t  mar¬ 
ried.  Must  have  been  about  nineteen. 
I  used  to  come  over  from  school  to 
stay  overnight.  I  used  to  sleep  with 
you,  and  I  was  pretty  short  to  climb 
into  that  great,  high  cord-bed  with  a 
straw  tick  and  a  feather  tick  on  top 


of  the  cords.  You  have  forgotten  how 
you  used  to  pick  me  up  and  throw  me 
into  bed.  It  was  fun  landing  on  those 
thick  soft  feathers. 

“Rob,  I  hate  to  bring  it  up  today, 
but  you  were  the  fightingist  young  fel¬ 
low  for  a  quiet  man  that  I  ever  knew. 
If  you  had  learned  to  swear,  you  might 
have  had  fewer  fights;  but  like  Grand¬ 
mother  said  about  Grandfather,  when 
trouble  was  around  it  was  a  word  and 
a  blow  and  the  blow  came  first.  Some 
of  those  rough,  mouthy  hired  men  in 
the  early  years  talked  too  much  and 
didn’t  realize  that  action  came  before 
words  with  you.  Gosh!  you  were  a 
stout  little  doughnut,  too,  Rob.  You 
ought  to  be  a  little  ashamed.  You 
licked  three  hired  men  before  haying 
one  year,  but  I  haven’t  heard  of  your 
having  a  fight  in  ten  years.  I  presume 
you  were  licked  sometimes  but  you 
wouldn’t  know  it,  because  you  weren’t 
so  constituted  that  you  could  recognize 
a  defeat. 

“Rob,  you^look  awful  peaceful  there 
in  the  coffin  some  way,  and  I  for  one 


think  you  have  a  right  to.  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  honors  and  applause  in  my 
life,  and  you  have  had  none.  You  were 
President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
local  and  school  trustee  sometimes,  but 
never  any  higher  honors.  Yet  you  have 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  I  have.  You 
took  over  that  farm  heavily  in  debt 
and  had  the  nerve  to  bori'ow  nine  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  immediately  to  put  the 
barn  in  good  condition.  You  paid  for 
the  farm  in  six  years  and  you  farmed 
well.  That  land  cut  a  ton  of  hay  to 
the  acre  when  you  took  it  over  and  now 
it  cuts  over  two  tons.  You  discharg¬ 
ed  well  your  guardianship  of  the  soil 
and  left  behind  a  highly  productive 
farm  that  added  wealth  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

“All  these  folks  in  the  pews  behind 
me,  Rob,  knew  you  as  a  good  farmer, 
but  they  don’t  know  one  little  secret. 
You  didn’t  want  to  be  a  farmer;  you 
asked  Grandfather  if  you  could  go 
“away  to  school,  as  your  next  older 
sister  did,  but  times  were  hard,  and 
Grandfather  said  he  had  to  have  you 
home.  That  always  seemed  arbitrary 
to  me,  but  there  were  generations  of 
farmers  behind  you  and  perhaps  Giand- 
father  thought  it  was  best.  Probably 
Grandfather  didn’t  put  it  in  words,  but 
you  and  I  know,  Rob,  that  when  folks 
like  us  lose  the  ownership  of  farm 
land  we  lose  a  little  of  our  self-respect. 
It  just  isn’t  decent  for  folks  like  us  to 
live  all  our  lives  away  from  cows  and 
land.  It’s  all  right  for  other  folks, 
driftless  people  who  never  anchored 
anywheres,  professional  men  who  live 
only  for  this  generation,  but  we  come 
from  this  soil,  and  we  are  tied  to  it, 
we  have  a  responsibility  for  it.  It  just 
isn’t  respectable  to  cut  loose,  not  for 
you  and  me,  Rob. 

“Well,  Rob,  I'don’t  know  what  the 
minister  is  saying,  but  something  of 
his  tone  tells  me  he  is  winding  up.  The 
casket  will  soon  be  closed.  Joe  and 
Maurice  and  Hart  and  I  will  lift  you  up 
and  carry  you  out  of  the  church  on 
the  way  to  the  cemetery.  I’m  not 
really  sad,  though  I’m  afraid  to  turn 
around  for  fear  Mother  will  see  those 
tears  and  feel  worse.  Out  through  the 
window  I  can  see  them  plowing  up  on 
the  old  Benedict  farm.  That  fellow  is 
a  new-comer;  hasn’t  been  here  over 
25  years,  but  he  fits  in  and  is  a  good 
farmer.  Corn  will  be  growing  on  that 
field  soon.  Rob,  you  and  I  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  those  hills  as  the  corn 
that  grows  on  them.  We  came  out  of 
them,  our  Grandfathers  built  those 
farms,  and  our  sweat  and  blood  is  in 
that  soil.  You  have  plowed  the  land 
for  thirty  years  and  discharged  your 
responsibility.  Now  it  is  fitting  that 
we  bury  you  in  it  so  that  your  bones 
can  go  back  to  the  soil  from  which 
they  grew. 

“Goodby,  Rob,  the  lid  is  closing.  I 
shall  not  see  you  again.  I  will  lift  my 
share  of  the  casket  and  carry  it  to  the 
church  door.  Your  chapter  is  ended, 
but  there  is  no  end.  You  have  dis¬ 
charged  well  your  duty  to  the  land  and 
carried  it  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  with  good  management  and  im¬ 
provement  while  it  was  in  your  care. 
You  have  been  a  fine  and  worthy  part 
of  something  that  goes  on  and  on 
through  the  centuries.  The  economists, 
Rob,  would  say  that  you  produced  new 
wealth  in  the  form  of  raw  materials, 
its  sociologists  would  say  you  per¬ 
formed  your  duty  to  society,  the  farm¬ 
ers  say  you  left  your  farm  better  than 
when  you  took  it.  Biit,  Rob,  my  uncle, 
my  teacher,  my  friend.  I’ll  just  pay  you 
the  compliment  that  you  would  like 
best  —  you  were  a  good  farmer  and  a 
good  neighbor.  From  these  hills  came 
your  bones  and  body  and  character, 
and  to  these  hills  your  bones  shall  re¬ 
turn.  They  were  a  part  of  you — you 
are  now  a  part  of  them.  And  Rob,  you 
and  I  never  talked  about  it,  but  we 
both  felt  it — this  is  the  way  we  should 
both  go.  Goodby.” 

(To  be  continued) 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

Cdito^Ucd  £.  /?.  Saitman 
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UESDAY  evening,  May  27,  1941,  will  be  recorded  as  a  critical  and 
perhaps  turning  point  at  the  crossroads  of  American  and  world  his¬ 
tory.  Whether  the  turn  will  be  for  better  or  for  worse  is  in  grave 


doubt.  On  that  date  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  w'orld-wide  radio  speech, 
reviewed  the  World  War  situation.  He  went  the  limit  for  all-out  support 
of  Great  Britain  and  other  democracies,  took  on  the  defense  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  of  all  the  western  hemisphere,  spoke  out  boldly  for 
freedom  of  the  Seven  Seas,  defied  Hitler  and  other  dictators  and  all  their 
works,  and  declared  an  unlimited  national  emergency. 

The  speech  amounted  almost  to  an  undeclared  war. 

Under  this  emergency  proclamation,  the  President  now  has  practically 
all  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  and  the  proclamation  is  a  culmination  of  the 
constantly  growing  amount  of  power  placed  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
our  government  in  recent  years.  Under  those  powers  which  the  President 
already  has,  plus  those  given  him  under  the  declared  emergency,  the 
Executive  controls  and,  if  necessary,  can  manage  practically  all  of  the 
business  and  agriculture  of  America.  He  can  fix  prices,  restrain  com¬ 
petition  and  free  trade,  take  over  American  industry  for  the  government, 
and  prevent  all  strikes.  If  the  President  and  his  associates  exercise  the 
power  they  now'  have  to  stop  the  war  between  labor  and  industry  and  to 
prevent  strikes  of  a  racketerring,  radical  nature,  that  at  least  will  be 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  i>eople’s  liberties. 

Under  this  new  emergency  proclamation,  the  President  also  has  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  radio,  and  thereby  the  people  have  lost  ground  in  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  will 
be  easy  to  progress,  under  the  excuse  of  the  emergency,  from  the  control 
of  the  radio  to  the  control  of  the  press  and  of  publie  meetings  so  that  the 
people  may  hear  only  one  side  of  the  news  and  of  public  problems. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  faces  a  great  catastrophe,  and  that 
danger  is  fast  approaching  our  own  shores.  So  probably  these  emergency 
powers,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  necessary.  I  don’t  know.  I  do  know 
that  we  have  been  rushed  by  our  leaders  toward  war  faster  than  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  were  willing  to  go,  and  I’ll  always  trust 
a  majority  of  our  people  before  I’ll  trust  any  one  man  or  group  of  men 
no  matter  how  sincere  they  may  be.  I  am  tremendously  worried  over 

the  fact  that  it  has  seemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  leatlers  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  destruction  or  removal  of  practically  all  of  our  liberties  even 
before  we  get  started  to  defend  them.  I  would  have  felt  better  over  the 

President’s  declaration  of  an  emergency  if  at  the  same  time  he  had 
promised  the  people  that  their  rights  and  liberties  would  be  returned  to 
them  when  the  emergency  had  passed.  He  did  not.  But  we,  the  people, 
must  hereby  highly  resolve  that  we  will  get  those  liberties  back.  What 
else  is  there  to  fight  for  or  to  live  for? 

In  any  case,  we  must  all  realize  that  we  are  now  in  a  different  world, 
and  a  sadder  one,  than  we  have  ever  known,  a  world  filled  with  work  and 
sacrifice  and  blood  and  tears.  The  best  any  of  us  can  do  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  keep  from  worrying  and  to  do  the  job  where  we  are  the  best 

we  can.  The  common  people  of  America  had  no  part  in  this  conflict.  But 
farm  folks  have  never  been  found  wanting  in  other  crises,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  government  leaders,  can 
rest  assured  that  we  will  not  be  found  wanting  this  time. 
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HAS  THEM  ALL 


Short-tube  milkers,  pail  type 
or  portable —whatever  kind 
you  prefer.  They're  all 
UNIVERSALS — the  finest  ma¬ 
chines  this  famous  company 
has  built  in  all  its  25  years  of 
experience.They  milkfaster — 
cleaner— saferthen  ever,  with 
only  10  inches  of  vacuum. 
See  your  Universal  dealer 
before  you  buyany  milker. 

THE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE 

Dept.  AA. 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


Harry  R.  Baker,  R-l,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED! 

A  farmer 
interested  in  a 
better  home  and 
bigger  farm  profits 

How  would  you  like  the  conveniences  of 
a  modern  gas  stove  that  is  clean,  economi¬ 
cal  and  modern— eliminating  the  mess  of 
cooking  with  coal,  wood  or  liquid  fuel? 
Plus  ...  a  silent  refrigerator  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater  which  provides  hot 
water  on  tap— all  the  time!  Then  you’ll  be 
interested  in  "Pyrofax”  gas— the  "city  gas” 
for  country  folks.  It  has  been  proved  through 
20  years  of  dependable  service. 

What’s  more,  you  can  make  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  "Pyrofax”  Gas  Service  pay  for  it¬ 
self  with  bigger  farm  profits.  For  poultry 
brooding,  milk  can  sterilizing,  space  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  farm  uses  ...  it  not  only  saves 
valuable  time  and  labor,  but  it  can  save  you 
money  by  adding  to  market  values.  For  full 
details,  write  today  for  our 
two  new  fully  illustrated 
booklets.  A  penny  postcard 
is  your  only  obligation  to 
investigate! 

PYROFAX 

TRADE-MARK 

GAS  SERVICE 

COOKING  •  WATER  HEATING  •  REFRIGERATION 
IN  FARMS  AND  HOMES  BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 

f . I 

I  "Pyrofax”  Gas  Division,  Dept.  "E”  2  . 

I  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  | 

j  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  two  fully  ! 
I  illustrated  booklets  of  facts  .  .  ."Pyrofax”  | 
I  Gas  Service  and  Six  Ways  to  More  Farm  | 
J  Profit.  I 

I  I 


Name _ 

Address. 


SUPERIOR 

SERVICE 


HecuJiendi  ^gJJz  f^aeJz 


Muck  for  Humus 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
April  12th  I  read  with  interest  the  in¬ 
quiry  “Muck  for  Humus.”  When  I 
was  a  boy  my  father,  with  the  help  of 
his  three  boys,  drew  muck  from  the 
meadow,  mixed  it  with  lime  and  put  a 
generous  quantity  on  an  acre  of  land 
joining  a  six  acre  field.  For  the  next 
25  years  one  could  easily  trace  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  “had” 
and  the  “had  not.” 

The  farm  had  since  been  sold  and 
after  being  away  for  many  years,  I 
bought  it  back.  About  eight  years  ago, 
with  my  tractor  and  some  help,  I 
brought  up  about  eighty  loads  of  muck 
from  the  same  meadow.  We  just 
dumped  it  and  after  it  had  dried  out, 
went  over  it  with  the  disc  harrow.  I 
did  not  use  lime  with  this  although  it 
would  be  a  worth-whilg  addition.  This 
was  put  on  land  that  had  been  washed 
by  erosion,  and  sandy  soil  that  was  too 
poor  to  grow  a  mulch  crop.  Then 
afterward  I  turned  in  two  or  three 
crops  of  rye  with  a  disc  !  .arrow,  and 
this  field  now  is  a  joy  and  pride  and  a 
marvel  throughout  the  neighborhood, 
growing  a  heavy  crop  of  grass. 

I  also  draw  out  a  quantity  of  muck 
each  year  and  let  my  pen  of  200  tur¬ 
keys  work  it  over  the  following  year. 
It  makes  wonderful  top  dressing  for 
mowing  or  pasture. 

Just  let  me  add  a  personal  word  in 
appreciation  of  American  Agriculturist 
which  I  value  very  highly. — Newton  S. 
Sweezey,  South  Athol,  Massachusetts. 

—  A.  A.  — 

She  Loves  Flowers 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

We  thank  you  for  your  most  gener¬ 
ous  letter  explaining  why  tulips  do  not 
bloom. 

An  agent  came  to  our  door  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  the  Agriculturist. 
I  told  him  we  took  the  magazine  and 
he  asked  what  I  read  first  in  the 
paper.  I  replied,  “Today  in  Aunt 
Janet’s  Garden.”  He  was  very  surpris¬ 
ed,  perhaps  because  our  lot  is  small. 
If  small,  we  have  flowers  constantly. 

I  am  sending  you  a  sturdy  lily  of 
the  valley.  If  you  have  not  this  va¬ 
riety,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  you 
roots.  I  sowed  Philippinense  seeds 
this  spring  and  would  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  few,  and  I  sowed  seeds  of  the 
wild  large  yellow  iris  two  years  ago. 
You  may  care  for  one  of  those.  I 
have  tiny  blue  plants  from  seed  also. 

Peonies  grow  along  our  house.  I 
make  a  drill  close  to  the  house  and 
sow  a  two  pound  can  of  salt  each  fall, 
cover  with  soil.  This  is  far  enough 
from  the  peonies  that  they  do  well 
and  helps  the  moisture  problem. 

Stalks  of  this  Japanese  fern  are 
beautiful  in  a  basket  with  Regals.  Do 
you  have  it?  I  like  to  give  plants. 
Thank  you  many  times.  —  Mrs.  Wm. 
Caroline  Ector,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

Home  Again! 

We  have  intended  for  some  time  to 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoy 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Our  son 
teaches  in  Williams  College  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  he  sent  us  the  paper  for 
five  years.  As  both  my  wife  and  I  have 
been  C.  A.  Stephens  fans  ever  since  the 
old  Youth’s  Companion  days,  these 
stories  made  a  hit  right  away.  Lately 
we  have  been  following  Romeyn  Berry 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  farming  experience  about  the 
time  I  quit  the  road  and  retired  to  a 
small  farm.  That  is,  we  thought  we 
were  retiring,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  full  sized  farming  job  as  we  got 
more  strength  and  really  became  in- 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  ,The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

I  —  -  -  ^  ^  ^ 

terested.  We  now  have  sixteen  head  of 
pure  bred  Holsteins  all  ‘of  which  we 
have  raised  ourselve.s  so  we  think  we 
are  quite  some  farmers. 

We  get  quite  a  kick  out  of  “Horse 
and  Buggy  Days”  as  it  happens  we 
were  both  raised  on  a  farm  in  those 
good  old  days.  We  strayed  off  the  farm 
for  too  many  years  but  we  are  safely 
back  now.  We  raised  the  children  in 
town  and  of  course  they  followed  the 
city  jobs  so  the  wife  and  I  have  to  do 
the  work  but  the  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  we  enjoy  it. 

Well,  the  fact  is  we  like  all  the  paper 
and  as  our  subscription  runs  out  some 
time  this  year  we  are  enclosing  some 
money  for  a  renewal  and  also  for  a 
subscription  for  my  brother-in-law. 

— P.  G.  Winch,  Milton  Junction,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

—  A.  A. — 

Live  Off  the  Farm 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article, 
relative  to  “living  from  the  farm.”  I 
was  born  on  a  farm  where  we  raised 
,our  entire  living  except  a  few  of  the 
“impossibles”  such  as  sugar,  tea  and 
coffee.  Even  some  of  the  sugar  was 
produced  from  our  own  maples. 

My  husband  and  I  now  own  a  small 
farm  of  17  acres,  7  of  which  is  in  apple 
orchard  and  1  acre  in  pasture.  From 
the  orchard  we  cut  the  hay.  Last  year 
we  raised  80  bushels  of  barley  and 
oats,  100  bushels  of  ear  corn,  200 
bushels  of  potatoes,  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  our  use  and  lots  to  can.  We 
had  sweet  corn  to  use  and  can  for  a 
year’s  supply  and  sold  $35.00  worth — 
raspberries  and  strawberries  for  table 
use  and  a  year’s  supply  to  can  and 
about  100  quarts  to  sell.  We  expect 
many  more  quarts  this  summer  as  the 
beds  are  new. 

We  fat  and  sell  three  hogs  each 
year  and  one  for  our  own  use,  from 
which  we  cure  our  own  bacon,  hams 
and  shoulders  and  make  about  40 
pounds  of  sausage.  The  surplus  I  can 
for  summer  use,  with  plenty  to  salt 
for  our  own  use  in  good  old  fashioned 
salt  pork,  milk  gravy  and  corn  bread. 

We  have  three  good  cows  and  raise 
our  heifers  to  keep  our  own  stock 
healthy.  We  cut  plenty  of  good  al¬ 
falfa  and  herd’s  grass  to  feed  the  year 
round  as  our  pasture  is  only  large 
enough  for  exercise.  We  make  our 
butter  and  supply  four  customers.  I 
use  all  the  cream  I  want  and  the  hens 
give  us  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  for  the 
table  and  supply  eight  families  besides. 
A  fat  fowl  is  ready  when  we  want  it 
and  some  for  the  neighbors.  We  also 
have  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes 
for  our  use. 

We  raise  from  500  to  1000  bushels  of 
apples.  We  feel  quite  independent  and 
if  any  one  can  do  more  on  17  acres  we 
would  like  to  know  how.  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Braman,  Route  1,  Peru,  N.  Y. 


i . . 

Good  Books  to  Read 

ONE  FOOT  IN  HEAVEN,  Hartzell 
Spence.  One  description  of  this  book 
calls  it  the  life  of  a  practical  parson. 
It’s  the  happy,  rollicking,  true  story  of 
a  man  who  never  lost  his  faith  in  him¬ 
self,  his  God,  or  his  fellow  men. — Whit¬ 
tlesey  House,  the  McGraw-Hill  Building, 
New  York.  $2.50. 
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Why  pastured  animals 
require 

PLENTYo/  SALT 

Many  a  farmer  has  wondered  why 
his  animals  do  not  thrive  on  good, 
fresh  summer  pasture,  after  a  winter  of 
dried  feeds.  The  answer  is,  usually— lack  of 
salt.  Most  prepared  feeds  used  in  winter 
contain  added  salt.  The  green  pasture, 
otherwise  so  healthful,  does  not  contain 
all  the  salt  that  farm  animals  need. 

You  can  make  more  money  from  Inter¬ 
national’s  Sterling  brands  of  farm  salt  than 
practically  anything  else  bought  for  profit 
on  the  farm.  Salt  costs  so  little  and  does 
so  much.  The  best  way  to  profit  from  it  is 
to  keep  salt  before  farm  animals  at  all 
times.  Unless  they  are  salt-starved,  they 
will  not  eat  too  much.  Unless  they  have 
free  access  to  salt,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  not  get  enough. 

Learn  the  facts  about  the  profits  in  Ster¬ 
ling  brands  of  farm  salt.  Correct,  authori¬ 
tative  information  on  how  to  use  salt  for 
profit  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  kitchen 
has  been  collected  by  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Sait  Company,  In¬ 
corporated.  This  is  now  gathered  in  the 
book,  "White  Gold  for  the  Farmer’i 
Profit.”  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


PROFIT  MAKERS. 

Two  of  Internationd’i 
popular  Sterling  hrands 
of  farm  salt  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Ask  for  Ster¬ 
ling  brands  for  qualiti 
and  better  farm  profit, 


TABLE  SALT.  For  good  taste, 
use  Sterling  steam- sterilized 
table  salt  in  the  1  lb.  8  oz. 
square  carton  with  metal  pour¬ 
ing  spout  on  the  side,  54.  Also 
the  larger  2  lb,  round  and 
3  lb.  square  cartons,  at  104. 


FREE  BOOK.  Facts-beekei 

by  studies  of  leading  agtt' 
cultural  experiment  stations 
—make  this  a  valuable  book 
for  farmers.  Write  for  a  fni 
copy  of  the  book,  "White  Gold 
for  the  Farmer’s  Profit,” 


INTERNATIONAL 

SALT 

“WHITE  GOLD” 

for  the  farmer’s  prof  I 
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'  If  for  any  reason  valves  do  not  seat  per¬ 
fectly,  exhaust  gases  leak  past  and  the 
engine  loses  power. 


PREVEXT  LOSS  OF 
EXGIXE  POWER 

4.  VALVES' 

Valves  deserve  the  best  of  care. 

They  have  a  tough  job  to  perform, 
and  if  they  do  not  function  properly 
there  is  an  immediate  loss  of  power 
through  lowering  of  the  compression 
and  a  repair  bill  is  in  the  offing. 

Valves  perform  the  function  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  fuel  charge  into  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  sealing  the  combustion  chamber 
during  the  burning  of  the  mixture,  then 
opening  to  release  the  burnt  gases. 
You  might  call  them  tractor  traffic 
policemen.  It  seems  like  a  simple  job, 
but  the  working  conditions  are  very 
severe.  The  heads  and  upper  portions 
of  exhaust  valve  stems  actually  be¬ 
come  red  hot  when  working  under  full 
load  conditions. 

Valves  must  open  and  close  36,000 
times  every  hour '  when  the  engine  is 
running  at  1200  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  There  is  a  pounding  action  on 
the  valve  from  above  and  from  below, 
and  there  is  a  rubbing  action  against 


Check  valve  clearances  periodically  and 
adjust  when  necessary. 


the  valve  guide.  Valves  also  are  ex¬ 
posed  constantly  to  the  corrosive  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  hot  gases  and  water  vapor 
in  the  exhaust. 

If  a  valve  does  not  hold  its  shape  so 
it  can  seal  the  hot  gases  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  when  pressures  as 
high  as  500  pounds  per  square  inch  are 
developed,  the  engine  loses  compres¬ 
sion  and  produces  less  power.  Even  a 
small  leak  will  cause  a  valve  to  fail 
and  the  hot  gases  rushing  out  act  like 
a  cutting  torch  in  burning  away  addi¬ 
tional  metal. 

Leaking  valves  are  caused  by:  in¬ 
sufficient  tappet  clearance;  sticking* 
or  poor  valve  seats. 

Metal  expands  when  heated,  and 
there  has  to  be  some  allowance  for 
this  expansion.  That  is  why  there  is 
clearance  space  between  the  ends  of 
railroad  rails.  Otherwise,  the  rails 
Would  expand  under  the  hot  summer  ' 
sun  and  the  tracks  would  buckle. 
When  a  tractor  is  operating  under  load, 
the  valves  get  hot,  expand  and  become 
longer_  If-  there  is  not  enough  room 


between  the  valve  end  and  the  tappet 
or  rocker  arm  the  valve  is  held  open 
and  eventually  burns.  To  avoid  this 
trouble,  it  is  advisable  to  check  the 
valve  clearance  periodically  and  adjust 
in  accordance  -with  recommendations  in 
the  instruction  book. 

Heavy  coke  deposits  building  up  on 
the  stem  usually  cause  sticking.  The 
valve  does  not  seat  properly  and 
eventually  fails.  This  difficulty  usu¬ 
ally  is  caused  by  insufficient  lubrica¬ 
tion,  or  the  use  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  oil.  If  the  tractor  has  pressure 
lubrication  to  the  valve  mechanism  it 
is  advisable  to  remove  the  cover  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  sure  the  oil  is  flow¬ 
ing  freely  when  the  engine  is  idling. 
If  the  tractor  does  not  have  pressure- 
lubricated  valves  the  valves  should  be 
oiled  by  hand  at  least  once  a  day. 


Valve  sticking  also  may  be  traced 
to  the  valve  guides.  If  the  valve  guide 
projects  too  far  into  the  exhaust  port 
the  extreme  end  may  warp,  causing  the 
valve  to  stick  in  the  guide.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  have  your  dealer  check 
this,  in  case  of  persistent  valve  stick¬ 
ing  trouble. 

Warpage  of  the  valve  itself  may  be 
prevented  by  giving  the  engine  time  to 
cool  off  gradually,  by  idling  the  engine 
a  few  minutes  before  stopping  it. 

If  the  valve  springs  are  collapsed  or 
weak  so  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  close  the  valves,  sticking 
also  will  result.  In  case  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  springs 
to  close  the  valve  they  can  be  checked 
by  your  tractor  dealer. 

Poor  valve  seats  can  be  prevented  by 
good  service.  Valve  grinding  is  a  pre¬ 


cision  operation  and  it  should  be  done 
by  a  dealer  who  has  high  speed  seat 
grinding  equipment.  It  is  the  best  as¬ 
surance  of  an  accurate  job. 

Maximum  valve  life  on  replacements 
can  be  obtained  by  installing  stainless 
steel  valves,  such  as  the  automotive 
industry  has  been  using  in  recent 
years.  This  material  has  higher  re¬ 
sistance  to  burning  and  is  practically 
rust  proof.  Stainless  steel  valves  are 
available  at  the  present  time  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  tractor  models,  and  they 
cost  no  more. 

Preventive  maintenance  for  valves 
calls  for: 

Keeping  the  clearance  adjusted  prop¬ 
erly. 

Keeping  valves  lubricated  properly. 

Having  a  precision  job  done  on 
valve  seats. 


NO  DOWN  PAYMENT-^  FIRST  PAYMENT  OCTOBER 


Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer  and  install  a  modern  Utica  Heating  System  now! 
Our  special  summer  terms  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  a  complete  radiator  heating 
system  and  you  can  extend  your  payments  over  a  period  of  3  years,  paying  as  little  as 
$10  a  month.  Your  heating  system  is  installed  now  while  prices  are  still  low,  and  you 
don’t  pay  a  penny  until  October. 

STEAM  or  HOT  WATER  HEAT  .  .  .  * 

You  have  always  wanted  the  convenience  and  economy  of  modern  radiator  heating 
and  this  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  save  money  and  to  have  real  heating  comfort* 


UTICA  3  Series  Boiler 
—the  latest  thing  in  heating. 


Our  Authorized  Utica  Dealer 
will  gladly  give  you  complete 
information  and  he  will  make 
a  free  estimate  of  your  heating 
requirements. 

MAIL  the  Coupon  Today  ...  ^ 

take  advantage  of  our  money¬ 
saving  Summer  terms. 


17"  REDSQUARE  Boiler 
—economical  and  dependable. 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE  -  Mail  Coupon 


PLUS  THIS 

GUARANTEE 

This  bond  is  your  assurance  that 
the  materials  are  highest  quality 
and  that  your  heating  system  is 
installed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  installation  practice. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Authorized 
UTICA  DEALERS 
Everywhere 


PASTE 
ON 

PENNY 
POSTCARD 


1“ 

■  UTK 

H  Dept 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP. 

Dept.  A-7 ,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  have  your  nearest  Authorized  Utica  Dealer 
give  me  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating 
System.  It  is  uitderstood  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name  . . , 
Address  , 
City . 


.  State . , 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


Most  convenient  time . at . . 

(Day  or  Days)  P*  M, 


tS36) 
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DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

MILKER 


Every  man  who  has  milked  cows 
knows  that  changing  hand  milkers 
results  in  decreased  production  until  the 
cows  readjust  themselves. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  sweep¬ 
ing  success  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  is  its  never-changing, 
uniform  milking  speed  and  action  from 
milking  to  milking  and  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  the  only  milker  with  which  this 
absolute  uniformity  is  possible  .  .  .  for  it 
is  the  only  milker  having  the  pulsations 
for  each  unit  controlled  by  one  master 
control  at  the  pulso-pump  by  magnetic 
force. 

There  is  no  guesswork  with  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  for  there  are  no  ad¬ 
justments  to  make  ...  no  variations  or 
experimenting  at  the  whim  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  niilk- 
ing  is  always  uniform,  it  is  always  right 
and  results  prove  that  this  is  true.  Get 
the  world’s  best  milking  for  your  herd. 
See  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 


DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER! 

FOB  SMALL  HERDS 

The  new  De  Laval  Sterlins: 
Milker  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  the  great  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  Speedway  Milker  and 
provides  De  Laval  milking  for 
small  herds.  “Simplicity”  Pul- 
sator  has  only  two  moving 
parts,  never  requires  oiling, 
gives  positive,  precise  milking 
speed  with  alternate  action 
that  pleases  the  cow.  Sterling 
single  or  double  units  may  be 
used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


Simplicity 

Pulsator 


Only -Two 
Moving  Parts 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph.  St»  61  Beale  St. 


FREE  TRIAL  -EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


FOLKS  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it’s  homey 
...  in  atmosphere  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the  food 
tasty. 

600  rooms  from  $3.00. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Clarence  A.  Cross.  R.  I,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 


PostY  our  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


.ThgjMf  Mariettas' 
in  ecrvlce'/naar 
Immettsburj.  Pc. 


Growing  m  Leadership  Since  1915 
MARIETTA  is  today’s  “Greatest 


by  our  famous  Built-to-Endure  Super- 
Construction — to  withstand  ALL  inside  pressures 
and  Nature's  outside  attacks.  Lock-joint,  “drop- 
forged”  Concrete  Staves — of  only  clean  aggregate. 
(No  combustible  quarry  refuse.)  Acid  resisting 
inside  coating.  Seal-tight  Redwood  doors.  Tested 
strength  hooping. 
Marietta’s  extra  perfected 
“No-Gamble”  features 
assure  EXTRA  profits-  — 
LONGER!  Write  TODAY. 

(Write  Nearest  Office  I 
Sironsfest  DEPT. 

Protection  ,  a.  a. 

Asainst  ; 

Firel  Sfomt  ^ 

T i mfeT ' . <  > 

vMAIRfrTA  . 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 


Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
‘  tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

IF rite  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
discount  Prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  for  Open  Territory. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


For  Grass  Silage,  Hay  Chop¬ 
ping,  and  Ensilage  Cutting 


BLIZZARD'S  BEST 


from  Airi.  A^^C£S 

Unlike  any  other!  Exclusive  Features.  AmazinK  values. 
Speedy  operation.  Elllcient  artion.  Jllizzaidh  econoiuv 
of  operation  and  long,  trouble-free  life  appeal  to  the 
discriminating  buyer. 

The  Low  Cost  Elizzard  will  handle  any  crop,  any 
time — Xo  Extras  Required  I  Why  pay 
more,  for  less  satisfac- 
Write 


tion. 


for  free 


Blizzard  catalog  today! 

Blizzard  Mfg.Co. 

(SInee  1874) 

Box  A, 

Canton,  Ohio 


Neveridle  Model  Pontiac  owned  by  M.  E.  Shughart  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


A  Great  Holstein  Cow 


ONE  HEARS  often  the  expression, 
“The  bull  is  half  the  herd.”  In  the 
case  of  M.  E.  Shughart  of  Mechanics¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  one  cow  became 
the  whole  herd.  It  happened  this  way: 

In  1929  Mr.  Shughart  purchased  his 
first  registered  Holstein  at  a  herd  dis¬ 
persal  sale.  The  price  was  $125  and 
the  “herd  to  be”  was  a  9-months-old 
heifer.  Her  name  was  Neveridle  Model 
Pontiac. 

“Neveridle”  was  well  named  for  she 
has  been  busily  on  the  job  ever  since, 
both  in  production  and  reproduction. 
She  has  given  birth  to  a  calf  ever  year 
since  1930,  five  of  them  being  heifers. 
None  of  her  bull  calves  were  raised 
because  Mr.  Shughart  had  not  realized 
what  an  exceptional  cow  she  was  until 
after  her  bull  calves  had  been  butcher¬ 
ed.  Four  years  ago  he  entered  the 
herd  on  test  with  a  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  association.  For  these  four 
years  “Neveridle”  has  averaged  445 
pounds  butterfat  per  year  under  farm 
conditions  of  feeding  and  housing  and 
on  a  twice-daily  milking  schedule.  In 
addition  she  has  had  a  calf  every  year 
and  was  eight  years  old  when  her  test 
period  began.  The  productivity  of  the 
family  she  founded  is  something  worth 
speaking  about.  There  have  been  four 
daughters,  ten  granddaughters  and  six 
great  granddaughters  registered  in 
Mr!  Shughart’s  name,  all  in  the  female 
line  of  descent.  In  all  there  have  been 
44  descendants  from  old  “Neveridle”, 
about  30  of  which  are  registered  with 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Mr.  Shug¬ 
hart’s  entire  present  herd,  except  the 
herd  sire,  descended  from  this  old  cow! 

The  herd  is  not  large — it  couldn’t  be 
on  Mr.  Shughart’s  36-acre  farm — but 
even  one  prolific  Holstein  cow  and  her 
prolific  daughters  over-populated  the 
place  so  he  was  forced  to  sell  12  head 
in  1940,  all  of  which  were  descendants 
of  old  “Neveridle.”  Her  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  now  has  5  registered  daugh¬ 
ters  of  her  own,  bids  fare  to  outdistance 
the  old  cow  herself.  This  daughter, 
Mevara  Model  Walker,  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  average  of  498  pounds  butterfat 
for  the  past  four  years  on  two  milkings 
daily.  All  of  her  5  daughters  were  sold 
in  the  1940  sale  but  they  left  three 
daughters  —  great  granddaughters  of 
“Neveridle” — to  carry  on.  The  buyers 
of  these  cows  were  neighboring  dairy¬ 
men  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
Mr.  Shughart’s  breeding.  The  buyers 
include  George  W.  Boyer  and  E.  Ray- 
mon  Shughart  of  Carlisle,  and  Harry 
Cornman  and  Vance  E.  Shughart  of 
Mechanicsburg.  For  the  four  years  the 
herd  has  been  on  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  test  the  yearly  averages  were 
as  follows:  384  pounds,  410  pounds,  432 
pounds  and  469  pounds  of  butterfat. 


The  average  is  for  an  8-cow  milking 
herd — the  farm  is  only  36  acres  re¬ 
member. 

Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a  good 
little  herd  on  a  small  farm.  Even  with 
such  a  small  herd  the  value  of  well- 
bred  Holsteins  and  production  records 
is  appreciated  by  the  owner.  The  four 
years  of  production  records  now  avail¬ 
able  have  been  of  real  value  and  Mr. 
Shughart  says  that  he  wished  that  he 
had  put  the  herd  on  test  years  earlier. 
If  he  had,  no  doubt  the  sons  of  “Never¬ 
idle”  would  have  been  raised  and  would 
have  been  very  valuable  for  breeding 
stock. 

However,  this  small  herd  is  making 
its  mark  in  the  community  and  now 
bull  calves  are  being  sc  Id  to  improve 
other  herds  in  the  area.  The  name 
“Mevara”  which  is  used  as  a  prefix  for 
all  of  Mr.  Shughart’s  Hols^'^m  names 
will  identify  the  stock  wherever  it 
goes. 

Mr.  Shughart’s  experience  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  unlike  that  of  many  another 
farmer;  but  it  is  of  the  kind  that  has 
made  American  dairying  and  American 
dairymen  great. 

—  A.  A. — 

Vaccinating  Calves 

What  is  the  reason  behind  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  use  calfhood  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  Bang  Abortion  only  in 
calves  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8 
months? 

Most  calves,  when  vaccinated  at  this 
age,  will  give  a  negative  reaction  to 
blood  tests  when  they  become  produc¬ 
ing  age.  When  vaccinated  at  any  age 
over  8  months,  the  proportion  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  a  positive  reaction  to  the 
blood  test  is  much  higher. 

— A.  A.— 

Kill  Horns 

Could  you  give  me  the  directions  for 
preventing  growth  of  horns  on  calves? 

Treatment  is  given  when  the  calves 
are  10  days  to  2  weeks  old.  At  that 
age,  you  can  feel  a  horn  button  that 
is  movable  and  not  yet  attached  to  the 
skull.  Clip  the  hair  around  the  button, 
and  put  a  ring  of  vaseline  around  it. 
Then  moisten  a  stick  of  caustic  potash 
and  rub  it  on  the  horn  button  until  it 
becomes  raw  but  before  it  bleeds  much. 
Put  a  piece  of  paper  around  the  caus¬ 
tic  potash  before  you  take  hold  of  it 
to  prevent  burning  your  own  skin. 

Keep  the  calves  out  of  the  rain. 
Otherwise,  the  caustic  may  run  and 
cause  bald  spots  on  the  skin  or  per¬ 
haps  get  into  the  eyes.  The  important 
point  is  to  apply  just  enough  potash 
to  make  a  good  raw  spot.  If  you  put 
on  too  little,  you  will  get  a  misshapen 
growth  of  horn. 
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More  PULLING  POWER 

Than  Any  Other  Truck  of  Low  Price! 


*  *  *  and  more  ECONOMY^  too, 
when  you  consider  all  factors 
of  purchase  price,  gas,  oil 
and  upkeep! 

**For  powerful,  dependable,  eco¬ 
nomical  farm  service— there* s  nothing 
like  Chevrolet  trucks!** 

Those  words  express  the  sentiments 
of  farm  owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  and  explain  the  reasons  why 
farm  owners  buy  more  Chevrolet  trucks 
than  any  other  make. 

Because  Chevrolet  trucks,  with  their 


famous  “Load -Master”  engine,  have 
more  pulling  power  than  any  other 
trucks  in  the  entire  lowest-price  field. 

Because  Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to 
stay  on  the  job  and  do  their  work  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month,  over 
a  long  period,  with  unfailing  depend¬ 
ability. 

And  because  Chevrolet  trucks  sell  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  their  field  and  are 
equally  noted  for  their  exceptional 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep. 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  for 
a  thorough  demonstration— today.' 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

★  TWO  NEW  VAIVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINES  .  .  .  STANDARD:  174  FOOT-POUNDS  OF  TORQUE— 90  HORSEPOWER  .  .  .  "LOAD- 
MASTER":  192  FOOT-POUNDS  OF  TORQUE— 93  HORSEPOWER  (opfional  on  Heavy  Duty  models  at  extra  cost)  ★  NEW  RECIRCU¬ 
LATING  BALL-BEARING  STEERING  GEAR  ★  NEW,  MORE  COMFORTABLE  DRIVER’S  COMPARTMENT  ★  60  Models— on  Nine 

Longer  Wheelbases 


Fred  Hagan,  President  of  the  Maine  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  presenting  check  of 
$15.00  to  Vern  Hatch  for  his  prize  winning 
essay  on  Pasture  Improvement. 

a  cool  stream  of  fresh  water  passing 
through  me.  Someone  should  tell  Mr. 
Bradley  that  a  pasture  can’t  grow  lux¬ 
uriant  grasses  unless  it  is  fed  the  prop¬ 
er  food  materials.  As  it  is,  I  am  just  a 
discarded  piece  of  no-good  land  that 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  am  a 
burden  to  the  farmer  who  owns  me. 

But  it  isn’t  my  fault  that  I’m  a  has- 
been  and  a  no-good;  he  grazed  his  cat¬ 
tle  on  me  year  after  year  and  never 
put  a  bit  of  fertilizer  oh  me  so  that 
I  could  continue  to  produce  for  him. 
He  starved  me  and  now  I  am  doomed 
to  remain  here  year  after  year,  weak 
and  neglected.  About  the  only  type  of 
plant  life  that  I  can  support  now  is  a 
crop  of  worthless  weeds  and  bushes. 
They  seem  to  find  enough  plant  food, 
and  I  am  thankful  because  they  keep 
my  precious  topsoil  from  washing 
away.  If  I  could  only  tell  the  farmer 
what  to  do  to  make  me  a  good  pasture 
again! 

There  are  three  things  that  I  need, 
and  I  don’t  feel  that  it  is  asking  for 
too  much  after  all  I  have  given  in 
years  past.  First,  I  need  a  good  coat  of 
lime  because  I  have  had  acid  indiges¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  and  it  has  upset 
my  whole  system. 

The  second  thing  I  need  is  a  good 
generous  application  of  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  those  elements  which  the  plants 
have  taken  from  me.  I  surely  would  go 
places  with  about  300  pounds  of  a  5-8-7 
fertilizer  along  with  about  10  tons  per 
acre  of  well-cared  for  barnyard  man¬ 
ure.  My  organic  supply  is  getting  so 
low  that  when  it  rains  the  water  runs 
right  through  into  the  subsoil. 

Hie  third  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 


going  away  again.  Wonder  what  will 
happen  to  me  next? 

Another  day  has  come— and  I  hear  a 
familiar  noise.  It  sounds  like  metal 
scraping  the  earth.  Boy,  oh  boy!  It  is  a 
plow,  and  they  are  turning  me  over 
again  after  all  these  years . 

Days  have  passed  and  Mr.  Bradley 
is  done  plowing.  He  has  left  my  poor¬ 
est  part  and  I’ll  bet  he  is  going  to  plant 
trees  there.  He  has  the  rest  of  me  all 
prepared  except  for  harrowing  the 
lime,  manure,  and  fertilizer  into  my 
hungry  soil.  After  that  is^  finished,  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  is  going  to  re¬ 
seed  me  with  Ladino  clover  and  timo¬ 
thy  and  let  me  rest  until  Spring.  And 
next  season  I  shall  be  growing  plenty 
of  good  green  feed  for  hi.s  dairy  cckws 
again. 

I  once  heard  Mr.  Bradley  say  that 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 


How  Maine  Farmers  Can 
Improve  Their  Pastnres 
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EAST  CORINTH,  MAINE. 


way  now.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  examine  my  worthless  topsoil  ? 
It  looks  as  if  my  guess  is  right.  Any¬ 
way,  they  are  discussing  something 
about  soil  and  testing.  Could  it  be  that 
this  stranger  is  the  county  agent  and 
is  giving  my  farmer  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  ?  I  hope,  so,  because  I  want  to  get 
back  to  producing  grass  again.  ’They 
are  going  away  now. — 

Plenty'of  excitement  these  days!  The 
farmer  and  the  county  agent  are  visit¬ 
ing  me  again.  I’m  quite  sure  he  is  the 
county  agent  now  because  he  has  a  little 
kit  with  him  and  they  are  taking  up 
little  samples  of  my  topsoil  here  and 
there.  Yes,  the  man  is  taking  out  some 
bottles  containing  colored  chemicals, 
and  I  know  he  is  going  to  give  me  a 
soil  test  to  find  out  how  acid  I  am. 
Guess  he’ll  find  plenty  wrong  with  me, 
but  what  would  you  expect?  'They  are 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — The  story  on  this 
page,  written  by  a  Maine  youngster,  wnn 
first  prize  in  a  Pasture  Improvement  Es¬ 
say  Contest  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  was 
read  at  a  meeting  on  Pasture  Improve¬ 
ment  held  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Orono. 


for  would  be  a  good  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  I  need  to  be  divided  into  smaller 
plots  and  rotated  a  bit  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  back  to  normal  after  a 
close  grazing.  When  these  things  are 
started,  I  shall  be  well  on  my  way  to 
recovery,  and  to  better  and  happier 
days.  But — Oh  well,  what’s  the  use? 

Oh!  But  wait — I  think  I  see  Mr. 
Bradley  and  another  man  coming  this 


I  am  just  an  old  cow  pasture,  worn 
out  and  of  no  use  to  the  farmer  who 
owns  me.  I  could  tell  this  man,  Jim 
Bradley,  just  what  to  do  to.  make  me  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability,  but  I  doubt 
if  he  can  read  my  sign  language  which 
is  the  only  language  I  know.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  owns  a  450-acre  farm  and  has 
about  75  head  of  cattle  besides  three 
goats  and  two  hogs. 

When  the  cattle  are  turned  out  in 
the  Spring,  they  all  go  right  past  me 
to  the  south  pasture  because  I  am  of  no 
use  to  them  without  any  feed  to  offer. 
I  would  make  a  very  good  pasture  if 
I  were  allowed  to  produce,  and  I  have 
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NOW-MORE  KILLING  POWER 
More  Staying  Power.. in  DERRIS 

Syntone 

I 

Releases  Rotenone^s  full  deadliness  to 

insects  in  an  efficient  liquid  spray 


GOING  TO  IRRIGATE  ? 

There  Are  Important  Questions  to  Consider 
Before  You  Install  a  System,  So  Plan  Early 


IVIosT  of  rotenone’s  tremendous  kill¬ 
ing  power  has  always  been  wasted . . . 
locked  away  in  particles  of  derris  dust. 
Mixing  with  water  didn’t  help,  because 
water  doesn’t  dissolve  rotenone. 

But  now  comes  Syntone,  releasing 
through  modern  chemistry  all  of  rote¬ 
none’s  potent  insect  poison . .  ."Fixing” 
the  poison  on  leaf  or  plant  so  it  will 
stay  effective  long  after  ordinary  derris 
gives  up. 

Syntone  uses  our  exclusive  new 
synthetic  oil  that  dissolves  rotenone 
completely,  sets  it  all  free  to  blast  out 


insect  pests.  This  oil  is  an  insecticide 
itself.  And  it  gives  Syntone  great 
penetrability,  carrying  the  poison 
where  it’s  needed  to  do  the  work. 

Another  chemical  in  Syntone  pro¬ 
longs  the  killing  power  by  protecting 
the  rotenone  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  sunlight  and  air. 

Try  Syntone  now  for  a  more  efficient 
contact  insecticide,  stomach  poison, 
insect  repellent,  larvicide  and  ovicide. 

Syntone  can  he  mixed  with  most  fun¬ 
gicides,  to  control  both  insect  and  fungus 
diseases  with  one  spray. 


During  late  april,  the  soil  got 
pretty  dry.  The  rains  the  first 
week  of  May  relieved  the  situation  but 
did  not  correct  it. 

Small  transplanted  plants  and  un¬ 
germinated  seeds  or  seeds  which  have 
not  yet  developed  an  extensive  root 

system  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  dry  weath¬ 
er.  Also  early 
plantings  are  usu¬ 
ally  designed  for 
early  market  and 
better  than  aver¬ 
age  prices.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  delay  in 
maturity  is  much 
more  serious  than 
in  the  case  of  mid¬ 
season  or  late 
crops  and  particu¬ 
larly  than  in  the 
case  of  tomatoes 
for  cannery  or  cab¬ 
bage  for  kraut. 
People  do  not  or¬ 
dinarily  think  of  irrigation  as  neces¬ 
sary  until  we  run  into  the  drouth  of 
mid-summer.  The  dividends  from  its 
use  early  in  the  season  are  likely  to 
be  as  great  as  from  its  later  use. 

Too  many  farmers  who  consider  irri¬ 
gation  wait  until  the  crisis  is  upon 
them  and  then  they  want  to  put  in  a 
rush  order.  Designing  an  irrigation 
plant  is  a  task  that  calls  for  very 


careful  consideration  over  a  reason- 
ably  long  period  of  time.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  irrigation  is  needed 
should  not  be  governed  by  how  long 
the  present  drought  is  likely  to  last  but 
rather  by  the  probability  of  serious 
drought  year  in  and  year  out  over,  say 
a  five-year  period,  along  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  returns  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  irrigation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  irrigation  is  no  panacea  and 
should  not  be  installed  unless  fertility, 
insect  and  disease  control,  and  market 
outlets  will  make  it  pay. 

Source  of  water  should  be  examined 
with  exceeding  care.  If  the  supply  is 
ever  short,  it  is  likely  to  be  short  when 
it  is  most  wanted. 

Then  come  questions  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  water,  equipment  to  be 
installed,  the  amount  of  ground  to  be 
covered,  the  pumping  and  distribution 
system,  the  question  of  portable  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  A  mistake  in  one  phase  of 
the  planning  can  wreck  the  whole  out¬ 
fit  and  indeed  give  irrigation  a  black 
eye.  Good  irrigation  companies  and 
good  salesmen  do  not  want  to  install 
irrigation  unless  it  is  going  to  bring 
returns  to  the  user.  Also,  they  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  are  familiar  with  the  en¬ 
gineering  details  and  calculations.  The 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  County 
Agents  can  help. 

But  the  main  point  is  if  one  is  con¬ 
sidering  irrigation,  he  ought  to  begin 
early  with  his  planning. — Pawl  Work. 

\ 


KILLS  both  “ chewing”  and 
“sucking"  insects  and  their 
larvae,  nymphs,  eggs. 

SAFE  —  can’t  harm  plants, 
fruit,  people  or  animals. 
Non-inflamm  *?le. 

DOESN'T  CLOG  sprayer 
nozzle  or  corrode  tank. 

Ask  your  insecticide'  dealer  or  write  to 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


New  and  Better  Protection  Against 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  •  Red  Spider 
Potato  Flea  Beetle  •  Mealy  Bug 
Imported  Cabbage  Worm  •  Black  Scale 
Cucumber  Beetle  •  Cabbage  Looper 
Oyster  Shell  Scale  •  Thrips— Aphids 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  •  Leaf  Hoppers 
and  many  other  common  insect  pests 


FALSE  TEETH 

AS  LOW  AS  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL  PLATES 
are  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  your  personal  impression. 
Our  workmanship  and  material 
GUARANTEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.  We  take  this 
risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEYI 
MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Material  and  Catalog  of  our 
LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF —  Write  us  TODAY ! 
BRIGHTON  -  THOMAS  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  (INC.) 
Dept.  790,  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  band  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 
NEWTON,  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 

- 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


STROUT  BARGAINS 

Lot  for  a  little  —  4  acres.  6-rm.  dwelling,  bam;  part 
down  —  $600.  Handy  lake,  river  and  depot  town.  55 
acres;  5  nns.,  barn;  $450  down  —  $1100.  These  and 
other  properties  described  pg.  27  big  Free  catalog  1250 
bargains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  199-ACRE  FARM.— Two  sep¬ 
arate  farmsteads,  some  needed  repairs.  Quantity  wood 
and  timber.  Elec,  available  2  mile.  Other  public 
services.  $3000.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Niagara  Falls 
Invites  You  ! 


For  a  vacation  trip  —  or 
enroute  to  Canada — plan  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the 
wonderland  of  America. 

Your  stay  will  be  made 
more  pleasant  by  the  splen¬ 
did  appointments  of  Hotel 
Niagara,  a  community  owned 
and  operated  hotel  located 
right  in  the  heart  of  every¬ 
thing. 


Write  for 
Folder  and 
Bates. 


1  *.«j 

'  V* 


HOTEL 

NIAGARAI^^, 

Langford  H.  Vanderslice,  Mgr, 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading  Varieties 


100 
postage 


500 

postage 


1,000 

postage 


1.000 


prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

F.O.B, 

Cabbage  _ 

$0.55 

$1.40 

$1.85 

$1.00 

Pepper  _ 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  _ 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

5.50 

Sweet  Potato _ 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  _ 

.75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprouts  _ 

.55 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 

Broccoli  _ 

.60 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Col  lard 

.55 

1.40 

1.85 

1.00 

Lettuce  _ 

.50 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet  _ _  _ 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Tomato,  ready  June  1 

.60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

Celery,  ready  June  20. 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

FLOWERING  PLANTS.  —  Zinnia,  Aster.  Marigold, 
Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula,  Cosmos,  Celosia,  Snapdragon. 
Chrysanthemum,  Gallardia,  Calliopsis,  Petunia.  Phlox. 
Balsam,  Strawflower,  Verbena,  Blue  Lace  Flower,  Lark¬ 
spur,  Scabiosa,  I'/aC  each  Postage  Prepaid.  Centaurea. 
Snow  on  Mt.,  Amaranthus,  Alyssum. 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock;  all  plants  care, 
fully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Largest  Growers  4.  Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  In  N.J. 


VoixAtahlo  Plante  *00  Ihis  season.  All 

V  cgciauic  1  lauia  now  ready,  'romato  Plants 
varieties;  Marglobe,  Master  Marglobe,  Kutgers.  Balti¬ 
more,  .lohn  Baer,  Bonnie  Best  and  Stone.  Price  $1.75 
thousand;  ten  thousand  $15.00.  Cabbage  Plants,  all 
leading  varieties  including  Yellows  Itesistance,  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Xancy  Halls.  Porto 
Eleos  and  Big  Stem  .lerseys  $1.50  per  thousand;  ten 
thousand  $12.50.  We  use  certified  (treated)  seeds  and 
cultivate  our  plant.s  which  give,s  them  a  better  root 
system.  The  difference  you  pay  will  be  regained  by  In- 
crea.sed  crop  production.  Shipping  capacity  over  500 
thousand  daily. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


2,000.000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Stem.  Golden  $1.95  per  1000.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Cash  with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGBICUE- 
TURIST  is  time  well  spent — for  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  new  things  on  the  market, 
what  to  buy  at  what  price  and  where 
to  go  to  get  what  you  want.  When 
you  answer  an  “ad”,  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  JIGRICULTURICT 


^"FOR  GOOD  WORK” 

Scholarships  Offered  Young  Vegetable  Growers 


WHEN  the  National  Junior  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  meets 
with  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  at  Columbus,  Ohio  on 
August  4  to  7,  three  scholarships  valu¬ 
ed  at  $150  each  will  be  awarded.  They 
will  go  to  students  in  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio  or  Indiana. 

The  winners  will  be  chosen  in  this 
way  : 

A  contestant  must: 

1.  Be  a  member  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 

2.  Have  taken  part  in  the  vegetable 
judging  contest  held  at  Philadelphia 
last  fall  and  secured  there  a  score  of 
700  or  better. 

3.  Submit  a  report  of  work  done  on 
production  and  marketing  of  vege¬ 
tables  carried  on  by  the  contestant 
between  May  1,  1940  and  July  1, 
1941. 

4.  Answer  two  questionnaires  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
vegetables. 

5.  Submit  a  report  from  a  supervisor 
or  teacher  covering  character,  abil¬ 
ity,  scholarship,  etc. 

The  scholarship  must  be  used  to  pay 
tuition  in  college  or  to  pay  for  items 
such  as  room  and  board.  If  one  or  more 
of  the  winners  are  still  in  high  school, 
the  scholarship  will  be  held  until  he  or 
she  enters  college.  Speaking  broadly, 
this  scholarship  is  to  aid  the  winners 
to  get  further  education  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  preferably  in  studies  per¬ 
taining  to  vegetable  crops  or  to  horti¬ 
culture. 

All  reports  necessary  to  participate 
in  the  competition  must  be  submitted 
by  July  1,  1941.  Send  them  to  Professor 
Grant  Snyder,  French  Hall,  Massachu¬ 
setts  College  of  Agriculture,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor  Snyder  is  advisory  chair¬ 


man  of  the  association.  The  committee 
making  the  awards  will  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  the  National  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  the  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  who  are 
donating  the  scholarships  and  two  men 
from  educational  institutions. 

Those  already  selected  as  eligible  for 
the  scholarship  are: 

I  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Solomon  Cook,  Ithaca ;  Louise  Mullen 
and  Zelda  Mullen,  Stafford :  Marion  Cong- 
don  and  Minnie  Congdon,  South  Dayton; 
Warren  Parker,  Perrysburg;  Luther  Blod¬ 
gett,  Fredonia;  Paul  Barrett,  Dewittville; 
Beverly  Parker,  Mayville ;  Marlon  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Cuba;  Sharlie  Pitt,  Fillmore; 
Leona  Gaus,  Angelica;  Wendell  Murray, 
Potsdam;  Malcolm  Gardner,  Richville; 
Gordon  LaPree,  Brasher  Falls ;  Gladys 
Tillapaugh,  Carlisle;  Myron  Brown, 
Sloansville;  Christopher  Cobb,  Julius  Cobb 
and  Percival  Cobb,  Massapequa ;  Edward 
Woerner  and  Edw’ard  Clarke,  Rochester; 
Iris  Chapman,  Spencerport ;  Louis  Elmes 
and  Leonard  Elmes,  Adams  Basin;  Joseph 
Brongo,  Rochester. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Merle  Grass,  Perkasie ;  Charles  and 
Joseph  Fruh,  Pleasant  Valley;  Marvin 
Rosenberger,  Riegelsville ;  Walter  and 
Willard  Landis,  Quakertown ;  Clyde  Frety, 
Perkasie;  Harold  Wenker,  Jr.,  Alton, 
Jean  Losch  and  Helen  Dietz,  Summit 
Station;  Helen  Zehner,  Tamaqua;  Elizar 
beth  Lewis,  Perkasie. 

NEW  JERSEY 

John  Metz,  Springfield;  Harry  Cohen, 
Jamesburg;  Henry  Stanley,  Woodstown, 
Joseph  Smilski,  Sewell;  Stanley  Taber, 
Stockton. 

On  Weeinesday  the  National  Judging 
Identification  and  Grading  Contest  wi 
be  held  and  at  a  banquet  in  the  evening 
the  scholarships  which  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  will  be  awarded.  These  even  s 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  program 
the  National  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso 
elation. 
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CORX  TO  BE  STORED 
IIV  NORTHEAST 

O  GUARD  against  a  possible 
shortage  of  freight  cars  due 
to  defense  efforts,  10 million 
bushels  of  government-owned 
com  is  being  stored  at  terminal 
points  in  the  Northeast.  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  have  been  mentioned  and 
other  storage  points  will  be  add¬ 
ed.  So  announces  the  Federal 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
stating  also  that  for  the  present 
this  com  will  be  sold  either  for 
69  cents  a  bushel,  Chicago  basis, 
or  at  the  market  price,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher.  Right  now  in  the 
Northeast  corn  is  selling  at 
around  85  cents  a  bushel. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  ago  that 
Ed  Babcock,  author  of  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff,  and 
American  Agriculturist,  backed 
by  most  Northeastern  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  first  stressed  the 
necessity  for  such  action.  We 
commend  administration  officials 
for  adopting  the  suggestion  and 
Northeastern  farm  leaders  for 
continuing  to  emphasize  the 
need  until  it  was  recognized. 

While  grain  storage  facilities 
in  country  areas  are  sufficient 
for  storing  only  a  little  more 
than  current  needs,  storage  space 
is  available  at  terminal  points 
from  whiclji  feed  can  be  tmcked 
to  local  points.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  com  will  be  stored  by 
no  means  completes  the  job.  Corn 
makes  up  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  grain  fed  to  cows 
and  hens.  It  seems  probable  that 
other  concentrates  will  be  stor¬ 
ed  in  the  Northeast  in  the  near 
future.  They  should  be. 

Farmers,  dealers  and  coopera¬ 
tives  have  a  keen  realization  of 
the  need  for  heavier  inventories 
to  insure  against  possible  inter- 
mption  in  transportation  facili¬ 
ties. 


What  Wheat  Quotas  Will 

Mean  to  You 

F  THE  RESULT  of  the  referendum 
on  the  establishment  of  wheat  quotas 
is  “yes,”  every  wheat  grower  will  want 
to  know  how  it  affects  him.  The  ref¬ 
erendum  was  held  last  Saturday  and 
most  predictions  are’ that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  will  carry. 

Wheat  growers  all  over  the  nation 
voted  “yes”  or  “no”  on  the  proposition 
“Shall  wheat  marketing  quotas  be 
established  for  the  next  marketing 
year?”  Eligible  to  vote  were  all  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  planted  this  year  more 
than  15  acres  of  wheat.  If  quotas  are 
assigned,  every  man  growing  more 
than  15  acres  of  wheat  will  get  an 
acreage  allotment.  If  he  grows  more 
than  his  allotment,  he  cannot  use  or 
market  any  wheat  until  the  amount  in 
excess  of  the  allotment  has  been  stor¬ 
ed,  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  a  penalty  of  48  cents 
a  bushel  is  paid. 

,  Here  is  the  reason  why  a  referendum 
Was  taken.  For  some  time  attempts 
have  been  made  through  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  program  to  control 
wheat  production  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Farmers  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  program  were  required 
to  limit  wheat  production  in  order  to 
i^eap  benefit  payments.  Along  with 
this  program  government  loans  were 
provided  for  those  who  wished  to  store 
the  wheat  rather  than  put  it  on  the 
market.  The  aim  of  the  loan  was  to 
put  a  floor  under  wheat  prices  so  the 
market  would  not  go  below  the  amount 
of  the  loan. 

That  program  wa.s  not  entirely  suc¬ 


cessful.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat 
carry-over  plus  the  expected  crop  this 
year  will  result  in  a  supply  of  1% 
bushels  for  every  bushel  needed  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  The  possibility 
of  exports  is  considered  practically 
non-existent.  i 

According  to  law,  whenever  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  appears  to  be  more  than 
35%  above  market  requirements,  grow¬ 
ers  shall  vote  on  wheat  marketing 
quotas.  If  the  vote  is  “no”  the  loan 
program  on  wheat  must  be  discontinu¬ 
ed.  The  explanation  given  for  this  is 
that  the  security  for  the  loans,  in  the 
form  of  stored  wheat,  will  become  in¬ 
sufficient  if  growers  continue  to  pile 
up  surpluses.  It  is  assumed  that  dis¬ 
continuing  wheat  loans  would  result 
in  a  considerable  slump  in  the  price  of 
wheat. 

Suppose  you  grow  wheat  and  the 


referendum  vote  is  “yes.”  How  will 
it  affect  you?  If  you  grow  15  acres 
of  wheat  or  less  or  if  you  raise  more 
than  15  acres  but  are  within  the  quota 
assigned  you,  you  can  sell  or  feed  the 
wheat  grown  this  year,  plus  any  wheat 
carried  over,  without  any  restrictions. 
If  you  raise  more  than  15  acres  and 
your  wheat  acreage  exceeds  your 
quota,  you  have  three  possibilities. 

First,  you  can  store  the  excess  wheat 
and  get  a  government  loan  on  it.  How¬ 
ever,  loans  on  excess  wheat  will  be 
60%  of  the  designated  wheat  loans. 
(The  government  loan  rate  on  wheat 
not  in  excess  of  quotas  is  expected  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.00  a 
bushel.) 

Your  second  alternative  is  to  turn 
the  wheat  over  to  the  government 
without  getting  anything  for  it.  The 
{Continued  on  Page  25) 
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^0  BY  THIS  YEAR  'S  FACTS 


DON’T  CHOOSE  your  new  car  on 
old  information.  Improvements 
have  come  fast  in  motor  cars  since 
you  bought  your  last  one.  Changes 
that  may  mean  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  what  is  your  best 
money’s  worth  now.  Whatever  you 
now  own  .  .  .  drive  a  Ford  before 
you  buy  this  year.  We  believe  you’ll 
agree  that  here  are  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  whole  low  price  field ! 


I 


FORD  GOOD  DRIVERS  LEAGUE.  Boys 
and  girls,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  win 
one  of  98  University  Scholarships  for  skill¬ 
ful  driving.  For  details,  write  Ford  Good 
Drivers  League,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  or  see 
your  Ford  Dealer. 


I 


FORD  HAS  THE  PERFORMANCE— Take  a  Ford 
car  out  on  the  road.  Drive  it  through 
traffic,  try  it  on  a  hill — you’ll  thrill  to  the 
smooth  response  of  its  90  horsepower 
engine.  The  economy  of  Ford  engines  is 
huilt-in  with  efficient  design  and  long 
life  features. 

FORD  HAS  THE  ROOM  — In  total  inside 
length,  in  seating  width,  in  knee  room, 
in  actual  total  passenger  room,  the  Ford 
outmeasures  all  others  in  its  price  class 
this  year! 

FORD  HAS  THE  RIDE— Try  the  year’s  most 
talked-about  new  ride.  New  in  comfort 
and  softness — over  good  road  or  bad, 
riding  front  seat  or  rear! 

FORD  HAS  THE  STYLE— When  you  look  at 
the  smooth-flowing  lines  of  this  new 
Ford,  you  see  one  of  the  few  cars  with 
really  up-to-date  styling  this  year. 

FORD  HAS  THE  QUALITY  FEATURES— In  extra¬ 
big  hydraulic  brakes,  in  fine-car  type 
semi-centrifugal  clutch  and  gearshift,  in 
many  other  important  parts  of  the  car, 
mechanical  quality  in  a  Ford  is  equaled 
only  in  cars  of  much  higher  price. 

Get  the  Facts  and 
You'll  Get  a  Ford! 
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MAN  SAVER 


With  this  Papec,  you  can  handle  ALL 
your  roughage  faster,  easier  and  cheaper 
— hay  for  barn  or  stack,  straw  after  com¬ 
bining,  all  silage  crops.  Why  use  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cutter  when  you  can  have  a  Papec 
with  finger  feed  at  little  or  no  more  cost? 

Your  name  on  the  margin  of  this  ad 
or  a  postal  will  bring  by  return  mail 
FREK  BOOKLET  full  of  practical  tips  on 
making  and  feeding  grass  silage,  stacking 
chopped  hay,  filling  trench  and  temporary 
silos,  handling  straw.  No  obligation. 

Papec  Machine  Co., 

396  S.  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N. 


HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  filler 

More  in  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 


new.  Faster 
uiMMAN  milker 


Gets  MORE  MILK 

more  butterfat 

users  say- 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  new  Hinman  milker — 
the  sensation  of  the  milker 
world.  Learn 
how  its  gentler, 
low-vacuum 
milking  action 
soothes  the 
cows  .  .  .  emp¬ 
ties  the  udder  faster  .  .  . 
milks  up  to  15  cows  per 
hour  with  one  unit.  Read 
how  its  faster  milking 
helps  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat  than  from 
all  slower  methods  of 
milking.  And  how  this 
extra  production  soon 
pays  for  the  new  Hinman. 

Easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
clean,  the  new  Hinman 
milker  is  the  result  of  33 
years  of  success  in  making 
milkers.  Write  today  for  the 
new  Hinman  Folder — no 
obligation. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida,  New  York 
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Dwight  Norman,  R.  2,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


A  WATCHDOG 
EYery  40  Rods 


That  is  what  our  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  signs  are.  When  a  fellow  sees 
one  of  them  he  knows  he’s  in  the 
wrong  if  he’s  caught  —  so  he 
thinks  twice  before  he  barges  in. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

to  keep  off  those  fellows  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  heavy 
fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather,  are  easy  to  see  and 
read,  and  meet  legal  require¬ 
ments.  Write  us  for  prices  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Say  yOB  hr*  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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/!  MiiUo4i.  M jjOA.  Milk 


By  Thos.  H.  Mclnnerney 


Editor’s  Note:  June  is  called  Milk 
Month  —  a  time  when  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  —  in  fact  every  one  interested  in 
dairying  —  drinks  milk  and  talks  milk 
in  an  effort  to  increase  consumption. 
In  the  past  the  effort  has  brought  re¬ 
sults.  It  will  do  so  again  this  year. 
Because  June  IS  a  milk  month,  the 
pertinent  comments  by  Mr.  Mclnnerney 
are  especially  timely. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  the  American 
people  have  been  bombarded  with 
advice  —  for  their  health’s  sake  —  to 
drink  more  milk.  Every  possible 
means  has  been  used  extensively  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  better  diet  through 
increased  consumption  of  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food. 

That  this  concerted  drive  has  fallen 
short  of  the  immediate  goal — an  in¬ 
crease  of  at  least  20  per  cent  in  milk 
consumption — is  not  the  fault  of  the 
method  of  presentation.  Without  the 
tremendous  job  accomplished  through 
advertising  and  other  means  of  pub¬ 
lic  appeal,  we  would  be  drinking  today 
much  less  than  the  15  billion  quarts 
consumed  annually  in  non-farm  homes. 

It  may  seem  odd,  but  military  pre¬ 
paredness — which  in  virtually  every 
other  country  means  poorer  diet  and 
reduced  rations,  and  which,  in  World 
War  I,  meant  economizing  and  substi¬ 
tution  in  the  United  States — will  help 
complete  the  victory  in  this  land  of 
abundance.  I  confidently  make  that 
prediction. 

The  selective  service  soldiers  are 
getting  a  half-pint  of  milk  per  day  in 
the  army  ration.  On  the  basis  of 
1,000,000  men,  that’s  about  91  million 
quarts  a  year — considerable  milk,  but 
only  about  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in 
relation  to  non-farm  consumption. 
Just  a  drop  in  the  milk  bucket!  Con¬ 
sidering  that  nutritionists  insist  that  a 
per  capita  increase  of  20  per  cent  is 
essential,  how,  then,  will  the  Army’s 
milk  ration  have  any  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  achievement  of  that  goal? 

Drinking  milk  was  once  as  natural  to 
all  of  us  as  breathing  or  sleeping.  As 
we  developed  into  childhood,  most  of 
us  drank  about  a  quart  a  day.  Later 
something  happened;  we  stopped  drink¬ 
ing  milk,  or  at  least  drastically  reduc¬ 
ed  our  consumption.  It  occurred  about 
the  time  we  began  to  campaign  for 
our  first  long  trousers  or  evening 
dresses — at  the  stage  of  adolescence 
when  we  put  aside  childish  playthings 
and  sought  adult  pursuits  and  pleas¬ 
ures. 

*  “Mom,”  we’d  argue,  “why  must  I 
drink  milk?  I’m  not  a  kid  any  more. 
Dad  doesn’t  drink  milk  and  you  don’t, 
either.  Why  do  you  treat  me  like  a 
baby?” 

Eventually  we  broke  down  parental 
resistance,  just  as  Mother  and  Dad  had 
done  in  a  preceding  generation.  It 
wasn’t  because  of  any  organic  change 
that  made  milk  unpalatable.  It  was 
psychological  —  because  its  elimination 
marked  a  milestone  in  our  campaign 
to  be  considered  adults. 

There  is  factual  support  for  that 
theory.  A  survey  among  more  than 
5,000  New  York  high  school  students 
revealed  a  30  per  cent  decrease  in  milk 
consumption  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  18. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  claims,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  milk  has  been  stressed — 
its  importance  in  preventing  night 
blindness,  its  beneficial  action  on  the 
bone  structure,  its  relationship  to 
strong  teeth  and,  in  general,  its  vita¬ 
min  and  health-building  qualities.  'Those 
arguments  undoubtedly  influence  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  concerned  about  their 
health,  but  most  youngsters,  except 


those  engaged  in  competitive  athletics, 
receive  such  advice  with  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Youth  doesn’t  worry  about  fu¬ 
ture  health.  Logic  isn’t  always  a  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  in  decisions  and,  in 
fact,  sometimes  results  only  in  stub¬ 
born  resistence. 

But  those  youngsters,  while  deaf,  to 
advice,  emulate  example  when  the  ex¬ 
ample  is  furnished  by  those  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  They  will  imi¬ 
tate  what  they  believe  to  be  popular. 
We  have  seen  or  read  of  many  fads 
that  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  ’teen¬ 
age  children  of  the  nation  which  were 
adopted  by  them  because  they  decided 
it  was  the  modern,  smart  thing  to  do. 
Give  them  the  proper  examples  and 
they  will  imitate  things  more  worth¬ 
while.  Selective  service  soldiers  will 
provide  that  example. 

Drinking  even  a  half-pint  of  milk 
daily — which,  in  the  opinion  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  nutritionists  is 
only  half  the  amount  adults  need — is 
something  many  of  these  men  haven’t 
done  for  years.  They’re  going  to  find 
that  they  like  it — did  you  ever  see  a 
half-emptied  glass  of  milk  left  behind 
on  a  restaurant  table? — .  nd  they’re 
going  to  wonder  why  they  hadn’t  or¬ 


dered  it  oftener  in  civilian  life.  By 
the  time  they  complete  their  training, 
milk-drinking  is  going  to  be  a  habit,  so 
thoroughly  ingrained  that  it  won’t  be 
broken.  And,  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance,  when  they  get  back  into  civilian 
clothes  they’ll  be  missionaries  for  milk 
— not  vociferous,  spell-binding  zealots, 
but  missionaries  by  example. 

The  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
and  other  youngsters  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  will  cease  clamoring 
to  have  milk  taken  from  their  “must” 
list  when  they  see  the  returned  soldiers 
demanding  milk  with  their  meals.  No 
longer  will  they  call  milk  a  “kid’s" 
drink.  They  will  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  popular  ex-soldiers,  who,  in 
their  eyes,  will  be  heroes. 

Parents,  too,  who  in  their  ’teensr 
abandoned  milk  or  drastically  reduced 
consumption  of  it,  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
verted.  I  believe  that  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  foreign-born  parents  who 
came  from  Latin  countries.  Their  fail¬ 
ure  to  drink  milk  stems  from  old- 
country  custom.  In  Italy,  for  example, 
before  the  present  war,  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  was  only  28  quarts  annually, 
as  compared  with  232  quarts  in  Switz- 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 


WHO  WILL  GO  ? 

We  Offer  an  All-Expense  Scholarship  to 
Camp  Miniwanca  in  August 


44TSINCERELY  WISH  that  all 
1  American  boys  could  have  a  chance 
to  attend  such  a  wonderful  camp.  I  am 
sure  that  the  experience  would  remain 
with  them  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I 
know  that  I  will  always  try  to  live  up 
to  the  camp  motto — ‘My  Own  Self  At 
My  Very  Best  All  The  Time.’  ” 

I  took  this  comment  from  a  letter 
written  by  Arnold  Davis  of  East  Cor¬ 
inth,  Maine,  to  the  editors  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Arnold  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  two  weeks  at  Camp  Mini¬ 
wanca,  Shelby,  Michigan,  as  winner  of 
the  1940  annual  American  Agriculturist 
scholarship  to  the  camp.  I  mention  it 
because  another  year  has  rolled  around 
and  it  is  time  to  select  a  northeastern 
farm  boy  to  represent  us  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  this  summer. 

You  might  well  ask  “Why  is  this 
done?”  And  w’e  answer  “Not  because 
we  want  to  give  some  boy  a  two  weeks 
vacation.”  That  just  wouldn’t  be  worth 
while.  We  do  it  because  the  boy  who 
attends  gets  some  of  the  best  training 
in  leadership  that  is  available  in 
America  or  in  the  world.  Inspiring  sur- 


“I  don’t  care  what  you  think  —  7 
KNOW  there  are  dogfish  in  the  lake." 


roundings  and  earnest  leaders  make 
attendance  at  the  camp  an  experience 
of  a  life  time. 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  ? :  Any  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who 
lives  on  a  farm  in  the  northeast,  or  who 
is  interested  in  farming  is  eligible  to 
make  application  for  the  trip.  We  will 
pay  the  camp  expenses  as  well  as 
transportation  to  and  from  camp.  The 
dates  of  the  camp  are  August  11  to  24. 

PICKING  THE  WINNER:  If  you  are 
eligible  and  will  attend  if  chosen,  write 
immediately  to  Camp  Director,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  give  us 
the  following  information: 

Date  of  your  birth.  Your  present 
school  status,  if  you  are  still  in  school. 
Your  school  record  (what  schools  or 
colleges  you  attended)  if  you  are  out 
of  school.  A  brief  account  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  community  activities  and 
leadership.  If  you  have  acted  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Scout  Master,  4-H  Club  leader,  or 
as  leader  in  any  group  of  young  folks, 
tell  us  about  it. 

From  these  letters  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  applicants  will  be  chosen  for  furth¬ 
er  investigation.  It  will  be  our  aim  to 
select  a  young  man  who  will  be  able 
to  bring  back  to  his  home  community 
information  and  inspiration  to  make 
him  a  more  valuable  citizen  and  leader. 

Camp  Miniwanca  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Youth  Founda¬ 
tion.  At  this  camp  it  is  not  a  question 
of  sending  a  letter  inclosing  a  check 
saying,  “Please  accept  my  application 
for  two  weeks  at  camp.”  Not  at  ^11.  At 
this  camp  those  who  attend  are  chosen 
with  the  greatest  care  and  thought.  As 
a  result  it  is  doubtful  if,  any  place  in 
the  country,  you  will  find  a  finer  group 
of  young  men  or  one  with  higher  ideals 
and  ambitions. 

The  camp  program  is  well  organized 
to  provide  the  best  instruction  in  lead¬ 
ership  and  recreation.  We  offer  to  some 
young  man  the  opportunity  to  attend 
this  camp.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 

— H.  L.  Cosline> 


••ri 


Everyone  listens  attentively  when 

ORGANIZED  FARMERS 


Bfieah 


FOR  ALL  FARMERS! 


Four  weeks  ago  The  Dairymen’s  League  publicly  called  atterftion  to  the  labor 
^  shortage  on  the  farm.  It  publicly  asked  its  members  on  draft  boards  to  work— 
in  the  interests  of  all  farmers — for  draft  deferment  of  farm  workers. 

The  response  from  county  draft  boards  was  prompt  and  favorable.  This  week 
Brigadier-General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  the  draft  chief  at  Washington,  asked  all 
local  boar^ds  to  give  "serious  consideration”  to  requests  for  deferment  of  farm 
workers.  All  farmers  appreciate  this  speedy  action. 

The  case  is  not  an  unusual  one.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
voice  of  the  League — because  it  represents  organized  farmers,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  speaks  in  the  interests  of  ALL  farmers — has  commanded  attention. 

Lawmakers  have  heard  it.  Dealers  have  heard  it.  Consumers  have  heard  it.  But  only 
those  who  have  hoped  to  gain  some  unfair  advantage  over  farmers  have  feared  it.  Only 
those  who  hoped  to  profit  unfairly  by  disorganizing  markets  and  prices  have  fought  it. 

The  League  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  Rogers-Allen  law — a  law  which  made 
possible  the  Federal-State  Marketing  Orders.  It  orpposed  the  sly  attempts  of 
certain  dealers  to  weaken  the  Orders  by  tricky  amendments.  At  the  recent  hearings, 
one  League  spokesman  was  on  the  stand  for  8  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  presented  the 
farmers’  side  with  a  convincing  logic  that  lawyers  and  dealers  could  not  shake.  And 
he  asked  for  speedy  relief,  for  a  cutting  short  of  useless  and  delaying  discussion. 

In  all  of  this  the  League  takes  no  special  credit.  The  League  is  strong 
simply  because  organized  farmers  are  strong.  And  League  members 
strive  to  help  other  farmers  because  by  doing  so  they  help  themselves.  It  requires  no 

special  wisdom  or  virtue  to  realize  in  this  day  of  organized 
effort,  that  farmers  must  be  organized,  too,  if  they  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  organized  attack  of  their  enemits. 

For  years  the  League  has  been  preaching  this  doctrine 
of  organization.  And  it  is  becoming  clear  that  only  by 
organization  can  dairy  farmers  gain  "A  Living  Price  for  Milk” 
and  protect  that  living  price.  Then  will  all  farmers  work  together 
on  the  basis  of  "all  for  one,  and  one  for  all.’’ 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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SCHOLARSHIP:  Recently 

in  D  earborn, 
Michigan,  150  agricultural  leaders  and 
guests  attended  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
29  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  These  young  men  were  at  the  top 
among  ten  thousand  who  won  free  schol¬ 
arships  in  farm  management  and  engi¬ 
neering  studies  provided  by  the  National 
Farm  and  Youth  Foundation,  sponsored 
by  Henry  Ford,  Edsel  Ford  and  Harry 
Ferguson,  President  of  the  Ferguson- 
Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation. 

The''29  young  men  at  the  luncheon  are 
getting  an  additional  six  weeks  school  at 
Dearborn,  and  then  will  return  home  to 
complete  their  year’s  specialized  training. 
During  the  year  each  one  will  receive 
$150.00  a  month,  while  second  place  win¬ 
ners  get  $125.00  a  month. 

Registrations  are  now  being  received 
for  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
Young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26, 
living  or  working  on  farms  may  apply 
either  to  their  local  Ferguson-Sherman 
dealer  or  direct  to  the  National  Farm 
Youth  Foundation,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
For  the  coming  year  first  place  winners  in 
29  areas  will  get  scholarships  of  $1000  each 
in  any,  accredited  agricultural  college  or 
university.  Scholarships  of  $500  will  be 
awarded  to  second  place  winners. 

CONCRETE:  Following  are  some 
booklets  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Permanent  Farm  Construction ;  Approv¬ 
ed  Poultry  Housing  with  Concrete ;  Con¬ 
crete  Structures  for  Farm  Water  Supply 
and  Sewage  Disposal ;  Concrete  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Docker  Plants ;  Modern  Concrete  Re¬ 
frigerated  Fruit  Storages;  Sanitary  Milk 
Houses. 

A  post  card  addressed  to  the  company 
above  will  bring  copies  you  want. 


TIRES:  generally  admitted  that 

tires  have  built  into  them  a 
far  longer  life  than  most  \isers  get  out 
of  them.  Definite  directions  for  care  of 
tires  is  given  in  Service  Bulletin  No.  16, 
“Farm  Tires,  Care  and  Service,’’  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers’  A.sso- 
ciation,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Careful  following  of  advice 
given  there  will  give  you  more  tire  miles 
per  dollar. 

Many  changes  have  been  de- 

veloped  in  the  construction 
of  farm  buildings  since  our  forefathers 
attended  “barn  raisings.”  Compared  with 
the  massive  old  beams  still  found  in  many 
old  barns,  modern  barn  construction 
looks  delicate.  While  the  old  carpenters 
went  by  guess  and  added  an  unnecessary 
factor  of  safety,  modern  engineers  know 
the  strength  of  materials  and  figure  ac- 


Clarence  Button  of  Chelsea,  Vermont  with 
C.  F.  Rogers,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Farm  Youth  Foundation.  Clar¬ 
ence  is  one  of  the  first  place  winners  in 
the  National  Farm  Youth  courses  hold 
during  the  past  year. 


cordingly.  If  you  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  modern  barn  construction,  drop  a 
card  to  Rilco  Daminated  Products,  Inc., 
at  Elmira,  New  York  and  ask  them  for 
their  booklets  on  Daminated  rafters  and 
other  products. 

STOCK:  simplest  ways  to 

get  the  names  of  breeders  of 
cattle  or  other  live  stock  is  to  write  the 
breed  association  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  ask  them  for  names  of  nearby 
breeders  who  have  stock  for  sale.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  address  of  the  breed 
association  in  which  you  are  interested, 
drop  a  post  card  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  that  information  will  be  given 
you  by  return  mail.  But  before  you  do 
this,  look  in  American  Agriculturist  on 
page  headed  “Northeast  Markets  for 
Northeast  Producers.”  Chances  are  that 
you  will  find  just  what  you  want  offered 
there. 

GRASiS  SILAGE:  seldom  or  never 

has  a  new  farm 
practice  grown  so  rapidly'  as  the  making 
of  grass  silage.  The  proper  procedure  has 
been  pretty  well  determined  yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  putting  up  silage  for  the 
first  time  to  make  costly  mistakes.  The 
necessary  information  has  been  summar¬ 
ized  by  Craine  and  Company  of  Norwich, 
New  York.  Two  booklets  are  available. 
“How  to  Make  Good  Silage  and  Grass  and 
Corn  Silage  Facts,”  and  “The  Why,  How 
and  When  of  Grass  Silage.”  These  will 
be  sent  to  any  reader  on  request. 


ROSTERS:  stimulate  interest  in 

apple  consumption,  the 
New  England  Apple  Institute  and  the 
New  York  State  Cold  Storage  Apple  Pro¬ 
moting  Committee  have  sponsored  a  post¬ 
er  contest  for  students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  In  fact,  there  are 
two  contests,  one  for  New  York  State 
schools  and  one  for  New  England 
schools.  The  contest  committee  consists 
of  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie, 
D.  B.  Skeffington  of  Rochester  and  Tom 
O’Neill,  manager  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute.  In  New  York 
State,  for  junior  high  schools,  first  prize 
of  $10.00  went  to  Betty  Torpy  of  Dan- 
caster,  and  second  prize  of  $5.00  went  to 
Keith  Cluckley  of  Buffalo.  For  senior 
high  schools,  first  prize  of  $15.00  went  to 
Ina  McMillan  of  Canandaigua  and  second 
prize  of  $10.00  to  Muriel  Feder  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 


RESEARCH: 


DU  PONT  has  re- 

_ _ cently  completed  a 

three  story  building  at  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  to  be  devoted  to  research  in  pest 
control.  The  building  replaces  a  smaller 
structure  in  which  work  has  been  done 
since  1937.  Along  with  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  installed,  is  a  carbon  arc  lamp  said 
to  be  the  closest  approach  yet  devised  to 
natural  sun  light.  The  lamp  is  used  to 
gauge  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides  on  growing  plants. 
Among  other  things,  research  will  be 
done  on  non-poisonous  fungicides  to  be 
used  on  stored  agricultural  products.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  terr^  pests  are  rodents, 
weeds,  worms  and  destructive  forms  of 
marine  life. 


All  automobile  manufacturers 
maintain  testing  laboratories 
where  cars  and  parts  going  into  them 
are  subjected  to  tests  far  more  severe 
than  they  will  ever  get  on  the  road.  For 
example,  near  Detroit,  GENERAD  MO¬ 
TORS  has  established  a  proving  ground 
of  several  hundred  acres  with  concrete 
roads,  some  of  them  banked.  Also  there 
are  dirt  roads,  rough  roads  and  roads 
with  different  grades.  Here  every  day 
in  the  year  you  can  see  cars  going  round 
and  round  at  various  speeds.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  testing  work  done  by  all  com¬ 
panies,  the  American  public  has  come  to 
expect  —  and  gets  —  a  car  which  gives 
steady,  uninterrupted  service  year  after 
year. 


A  Million  Missionaries 
for  Milk 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 
erland  and  153  quarts  in  the  United 
States. 

That  increased  milk  consumption 
will  bring  three  results,  all  promoting 
the  national  welfare:  improved  health, 
greater  cash  return  to  dairy  farmers 
and,  most  important  to  consumers, 
relatively  lower  prices.  That  appar¬ 
ent  inconsistency  —  greater  return  to 
farmers  and  lesser  cost  to  consumers 
— is  explained  by  milk’s  unusual  price 
structure. 

Usually  established  through  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  or  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  between  producers’  cooperatives 
and  distributors,  prices  are  based  on 
the  purpose  for  which  the  milk  is  used. 
For  the  milk  delivered  on  doorsteps  in 
bottles  or  containers,  or  sold  in  stores, 
farmers  receive  the  highest  prices. 
They  receive  different,  and  lower,  prices 
for  comparable  quality  milk  which  is 
used  in  manufactured  dairy  products. 


Naturally  farmers  want  to  sell  as  much 
of  their  milk  as  possible  in  the  fluid 
milk  market.  They  are  particularly 
concerned,  however,  with  the  average, 
or  “blended,”  price  which  they  receive 
for  all  of  their  milk. 

Suppose  a  farmer  has  a  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  100  quarts  of  milk,  for  which 
he  receives,  let  us  say,  514  c  a  quart 
for  40  quarts  sold  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion  and  214  c  a  quart  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  60  quarts.  His  return  is  $2.20  for 
fluid  milk  and  $1.50  for  manufacturing 
milk,  a  total  of  $3.70.  Now  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  more  demand  enables  him 
to  sell  10  quarts  more  for  fluid  usage. 
Lowering  the  price  a  half  a  cent,  he 
sells  50  quarts  for  $2.50  and  the  other 
50  for  $1.25,  a  total  of  $3.75.  The 
farmer  would  get  more  for  the  same 
amount  of  milk,  consumers  would  buy 
it  for  a  half  cent  a  quart  less,  and 
milk  companies  would  be  made  happy 
through  increased  sales. 

That  is  not  visionary.  It  may  well 
be  one  of  the  by-products  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  program. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME 


From  Seattle  to  Southeastern  Alaska,  our  boat  cruises  along  the  famed  Inside 
Passage,  the  world’s  longest  sheltered  ocean  waterway.  This  “Lovers’  Lane  of  th^ 
Seven  Seas,”  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Midnight  Sun  and  fenced  in  with 
mountains,  presents  a  constant  hour  to  hour  panorama  of  scenery  of  staggering 
beauty  —  all  seen  from  our  comfortable  deck  chairs.  And,  of  course,  there’ll  be  al¬ 
most  daily  opportunities  to  go  ashore  and  visit  interesting  towns  while  our  ship 

is  in  port. 


WHY  NOT  PLAN  this  summer  to 
escape  the  dull  routine  of  every¬ 
day  life  and  explore  a  “foreign  land” 
that  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ? 
Though  Alaska  is  America,  too,  it  is  as 
different  from  our  Northeast  country 
as  day  is  from  night.  Snow-capped 
mountains,  towering  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  ocean’s  edge,  pierce  the  sky. 
Weird,  brightly  colored  totem  poles  in 
Alaskan  towns  thrill  you  with  the 
sense  of  a  strange,  unknown  past. 
Mighty,  age-old  glaciers  shimmer  in 
the  intense  sunlight,  and  seem  now 
blue,  now  green,  now  snowy  white.  No 
matter  how  much  you  have  traveled, 
unless  you  have  been  to  Alaska,  you 
have  missed  one  of  the  world’s  most 
fascinating  experiences. 

Our  illustrated  itinerary  is  now 
ready.  It  gives  complete  details  of  this 
marvelous  tour  from  the  day  we  start 
— July  28 — until  we  return  on  August 
23.  It  tells  you  everything  you  will 
want  to  know,  not  only  about  the 


Alaskan  part  of  our  trip,  but  all  the 
other  places  we  will  visit,  including 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  “Dead  Sea  of 
America”,  the  Colorado  Rockies  and 
the  famous  Royal  Gorge,  Denver,  beau¬ 
tiful  Colorado  Springs,  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  and  Pike’s  Peak. 

The  itinerary  gives  you  the  exact 
cost  of  our  “all-expense”  ticket  which 
so  completely  takes  care  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  trip  that  you  could  leave 
home  with  only  a  $10  bill  in  your 
pocket  if  you  wished.  If  you  have  not 
already  written  for  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary,  send  for  it  today,  and  make 
your  reservation  as  early  as  possible. 
Our  party  is  naturally  going  to  be 
limited  in  size,  due  to  the  amount  of 
steamship  space  we  were  able  to  re¬ 
serve  for  our  group.  So  don’t  be 
among  the  disappointed  ones.  It  only 
costs  $5.00  to  make  your  reservation, 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  if 
anything  happens  later  to  prevent  you 
from  coming  with  us. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  Please 
send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding 
cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 

Name  . 

Address  . ; . 

(Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  Tours  are  Famous. 
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Emergency  Hay 

What  emergency  hay  crops  can  be  sown 
as  late  as  July  1st  and  still  grow  a  good 
crop? 

The  list  is  just  about  restricted  to 
millet,  Sudan  grass  and  soy  beans.  In 
sowing  millet  use  about  one-half  a 
bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  cut  it 
in  the  early  bloom  stage  before  it  be¬ 
comes  woody.  Sudan  grass  is  sown  at 
the  rate  of  20  to  25  lbs.  of  seed  to  the 
acre  or  in  some  cases  sudan  grass  is 
sown  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  plus  75  to 
90  lbs.  of  Seneca  soy  beans.  The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  separately,  making  one 
sowing  cross-wise  of  the  other. 

Soy  beans  are  usually  planted 
earlier,  but  by  sowing  a  little  thicker 
about  July  1st  and  using  an  early 
variety  such  as  Cayuga  or  Seneca,  you 
can  cut  a  crop  for  hay  late  in  August. 

Incidentally,  don’t  overlook  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  cutting  oats  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency  hay  crop  rather  than  to  let  them 
mature  and  harvest  for  grain. 

—  A.  A. — 

Pasturing  Sweet  Clover 

Can  sweet  clover  seeded  this  spring  be 
pastured  this  summer  without  injury? 

You  can  pasture  your  sweet  clover 
after  it  gets  at  least  a  foot  high.  Do 
not  let  the  cows  graze  it  too  closely  or 
the  next  year’s  crop  will  be  injured. 
Next  year  you  can  either  pasture  it 
all  season  or  cut  it  for  hay,  or  if  you 
wish,  plow  it  under  as  a  green  manure 
crop. 

—  A.  A. — 

Thumps 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble 

know’n  as  “thumps”  in  young  pigs? 

The  symptom  of  this  trouble  is  a 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  which  us¬ 
ually  occurs  before  they  are  3  weeks 
old.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
overfeeding  plus  too  little  exercise;  and 
the  remedy  is  to  get  them  outdoors 
where  they  will  get  exercise  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

—  A.  A. — 

Salt  for  Cows 

Is  there  any  standard  or  recommen¬ 
dation  as  to  the  amount  of  salt  cows 

need? 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
says  that  a  cow  should  have  %  oz.  a 
day  for  every  1,000  lbs.  of  weight,  plus 
0.3  oz.  for  every  10  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced. 

— A.  A. — 

Powdery  Mildew 

What  causes  leaves  on  my  roses  to  be¬ 
come  white?  Does  this  harm  them  and 
can  it  be  controlled? 

This  is  a  disease  known  as  powdery 
mildew,  which  is  a  fungus  growth  and 
does  do  some  damage.  'The  growth  can 
be  controlled  by  dusting  with  fiiwly 
ground  sulphur  about  once  a  week 
until  the  mildew  disappears. 

—  A.  A. — 

Kill  Quack  Grass 

I  have  a  meadow  that  is  badly  infested 
with  quack  grass.  Can  you  give  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  kill  it? 

No  cure-all  for  quack  grass  has  ever 
been  invented,  but  here  is  about  the 
best  program  of  control.  As  soon  as 
this  year’s  hay  crop  is  off,  give  the 
held  a  shallow  plowing  to  expose  the 
roots  to  the  sun.  As  soon  as  green 
shoots  appear,  harrow  the  field,  then 
rake  loose  roots  into  piles  and  burn 
them.  Harrow  the  field  all  summer, 
never  letting  the  shoots  get  over  an 
inch  high.  Next  spring  begin  to  har¬ 
row  the  land  as  soon  as  you  can  or  you 
niay  decide  that  you  want  to  plow  it 


again.  Then  plant  the  field  with  corn 
or  some  other  tilled  crop,  preferably 
check-rowing  so  you  can  cultivate 
crossways.  If,  next  spring,  the  quack 
still  appears  healthy,  you  may  want  to 
continue  harrowing  until  about  July 
1st  and  then  sow  to  buckwheat. 

—  A.  A. — 

Grass  Silage 

Is  there  any  way  of  gauging  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  grass  that  is  put  in  the 
silo? 

This  is  a  case  where  hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight.  If  a  lot  of  juice 
runs  out  of  the  silo  it  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  grass  was  too  wet.  If, 
when  you  come  to  feed  it,  there  are 
mold  pockets,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  grass  was  too  dry.  If  the  crop  is  im¬ 
mature,  that  is  if  it  is  cut  early  in  the 
mowing  season,  let  it  wilt  a  little  be¬ 
fore  you  put  it  in  the  silo.  But  on  a 
hot,  dry  day  don’t  let  the  mower  get 
too  far  ahead  of  the  loader.  We  do 
know  that  the  green  stuff  put  in  the 
silo  should  contain  about  68%  mois¬ 
ture,  but  that  is  hard  to  judge.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  better  to  have  the  crop 
a  little  too  wet  when  it  goes  in  rather 
than  too  dry. 

—  A.  A. — 

Draft  Deferment 

What  are  the  steps  a  farm  boy  should 
take  to  get  deferment  because  he  is  need¬ 
ed  on  the  farm? 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  fill  out 
the  questionnaire  and  in  it  or  attached 
to  it  give  all  the  facts  about  the  farm 
business.  If  some  one  other  than  the 
one  registering  is  interested,  he  can  get 
form  42  from  the  Local  Draft  Board 
and  fill  it  out.  This  will  give  added 
information  as  to  why  the  registrant 
is  needed  on  the  farm. 

The  four  general  classifications  un¬ 
der  which  registrants  are  put  are: 

I- A  —  Fit  for  general  military  service. 

II-  A  —  Occupational  Deferment  (not  to 

exceed  6  months — may  be  renewed) . 

III- A  —  Dependency. 

IV  —  Unfit  for  service  or  specifically 

deferred  by  law. 

If  the  person  registering  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  class  into  which  he  is  put, 
he  has  five  days  in  which  to  appeal.  He 
can  either  go  to  his  local  board  or 
write  to  the  local  board  expressing  his 
desire  to  appeal. 

More  and  more  accepted  is  the  idea 
that  men  who  are  actually  needed  to 
conduct  a  farm  on  a  business  basis 
should  ask  for  and  receive  deferment. 

— A.  A. — 

Spraying  for  Corn  Dorer 

European  corn  borer  is  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  growers  following  out  meth¬ 
ods  developed  at  the  State  College  and 
at  Waltham.  Rotenone  spray  or  Dual¬ 
fix  nicotine  dust  proved  satisfactory. 
The  entomologists  watch  for  egg  lay¬ 
ing  by  the  corn  borer  moths  and  advise 
growers  when  to  make  the  application. 

Professor  O.  C.  Boyd  reports  that 
the  new  copper  fungicides  are  causing 
less  foliage  damage  than  bordeaux. 
Rotenone  can  be  mixed  with  these  prop¬ 
er  compounds  which  is  not  true  of  bor¬ 
deaux  or  copper  lime.  This  statement 
was  made  at  Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week  last  summer. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  spray¬ 
ing  sweet  corn  might  be  a  bit  of  a  prop¬ 
osition.  Some  growers  have  used  an 
elevated  boom  on  potato  sprayers. 
Others  skip  rows  at  intervals  through 
the  field  and  then  use  an  orchard  spray¬ 
er  working  from  the  top  of  the  tank. 

There  was  a  forum  discussion  on 


management  and  cost  in  which  Charles 
R.  Treat  of  Massachusetts,  F.  A.  Ray- 
maley  of  Cumberland  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Ralph  G.  Palmer  of  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  took  part. 

• — Paul  Work. 

—  A.  A. — 

How  Maine  Farmers  Can 
Improve  Their  Pastures 

{Continued  from  Page  9) 
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it  cost  him  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  for  my  no¬ 
good  topsoil.  He  also  said  that  I  wasn’t 
fit  for  a  pasture  and  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  transplant  some  Norway  pine, 
on  me  so  that  I  would  go  to  work 
for  him  again.  But  I  guess  that  man 
they  call  the  “county  agent”  showed 
him  that  most  of  me  was  really  good 
pasture  land  after  all.  Maybe  I’m  boast¬ 
ing,  but  you  wait  until  next  year  when 
I  shall  be  growing  as  good  a  grass  crop 
as  you  ever  did  see.  Then,  the  cattle 
or  sheep  that  graze  upon  me  will  not 
have  to  walk  a  mile  to  get  their  fill. 

Speaking  of  sheep,  they  say  a  fiock 
doesn’t  need  such  a  good  pasture  as 
dairy  cattle  because  they  can  feed 
closer  to  the  ground.  But  I  bet  they 
would  do  better  on  me  than  on  hawk- 
weed  and  daisies.  Oh,  well. 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  thinking 
lately.  Yes,  farming  conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  farmers  must  change 
their  practices  in  order  to  meet  these 
new  conditions.  That  is  why  I’m  sure 
they  should  adopt  pasture  improvement 
programs.  Well,  I  will  say  “so  long” 
until  next  year  when  I  shall  be  really 
working  for  Mr.  Bradley  and  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 


5  DAYS’  CATCH 


The  Sentry  will  draw  flies  away 
from  your  building  entrances. 

Sturdily  constructed — all  metal — 26  in. 
high — doubly  rust  proof — built  to  last 
for  years — will  pay  for  itself  first  year 
in  spray  saving. 

SHIPPED  PREPAID,  ONLY  $3.50 

Complete  with  bait  pan  and  full  information. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Flies  Are  Multiplying 

Send  check  or  money  order 


ORDER  TODAY! 


BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BATH,  NEW  YORK 


Raymond  Labor,  R.  I,  Newton,  N.  J.  J 


TURKEYS 


6000  Hardy  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  BloocUested  stock.  Baby  Beef  Type.  High  liy- 
ability.  Quick  maturing.  Write  for  Price  list. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVI LLE.  PENNA. 


Quality  Turkey  Poults — 

SEIDELTON  FARMS, 


5  breeds.  Low 
prices.  Circular. 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Name. 


THE  ECQMOIHIY  F0DD 


1.  Forty’s  Generally  Considered  a  cru¬ 
cial  age.  Prepare  for  it  now.  Drink  fresh 
milk  daily.  Milk  is  Nature’s  most  nearly 
perfect  food.  It  provides,  in  varying 
amounts,  34  elements  authorities  agree 
the  body  needs  to  keep  in  tip-top  shape. 

2.  Colds  Tear  You  Down  at 

any  age.  When  you  drink 
plenty  of  fresh  milk  every 
day  you  help  fortify  your¬ 
self  against  them  with  cold¬ 
fighting  VITAMIN  A, 

3>  Budgets  Respond  to 

milk  too!  To  bring  food 
standards  up  and  costs 
down,  serve  the  family  more 
milk  dishes.  Get  more  eat- 
ing  for  less  spending. 


Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  SS-6. 

Would  you  like  to  know  just  how  to 
use  milk  to  do  this  and  the  many 
other  things  it  can  do  for  you?  It’s 
Nature’s  wonder  food,  and  the  com¬ 
plete,  illustrated  booklet,  “Getting 
More  Out  of  Life— with  MILK,”  is 
yours  for  the  sending  of  this  coupon. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly  below. 


4.  When  Extra  Pounds 

sneak  up,  fresh  milk  will 
help  you  reduce  safely, 
without  losing  energy.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  free  book 

l-cillo  TyrvTTT 


Address. 


City. 


Sta^. 
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BUILD 

PULLETS 

into 

PROFITABLE 

LAYERS 


REG  U  S  PAT,  OFF, 

A  AND  D  OILS 

Feed  pullets  generous  quantities  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D  now  to  help  them 
develop  into  top  producers  next  fall.  A 
safe  way  to  supply  these  vitamins  is  with 
“Nopco”*  Vitamin  A  and  D  Oils. 

These  oils  are: 

•  Dependable — standardized  in  vitamin 
content  by  exacting  laboratory  and  feed¬ 
ing  tests. 

•  Economical — constant  vitamin  potency 
eliminates  variation  and  waste. 

•  Available — most  of  the  better  feed 

manufacturers  and  dealers,  large  and 
small,  mix  or  sell  “Nopco  ”  Vitamin  A  and 
D  oils.  ' 

Insist  upon  “Nopco"  vitamin-bearing  oils 
in  all  your  mashes. 

^Trademarks  of: 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3016  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON.  N.J. 


Feeders’  Choice — 
"nopco  XX"*  as  always 

SUPPLIES  400  *‘0**  AND  3000  “A**  UNITS  PER  GRAN 


Use  Dr.  Salsbury's  Rakos 


•  Use  this  highly  astringent  liquid  as  first 
aid  immediately  at  the  first  indication  of 
dreaded  Coccidiosis.  'Watch  for  those  tell¬ 
tale  signs — droopy  wings,  huddling  and 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  bloody  or 
watery  droppings.  Neglect  can  be  very 
serious — so  act  QUICKLY!  _  Also  use 
sanitation  and  litter  spray  to  kill  Coccidia. 

It  is  easy  to  use.  Merely  mix  RAKOS 
with  grain.  Get  a  bottle  today  from  your 
local  hatchery,  druggist,  feed  or  produce 
store  which  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Poultry  Health  Service. 

FEED  DR.  SALSBURY’S  AVI-TAB  as 
a  flock  conditioner  to  birds  hit 
by  Coccidiosis. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


Make  this  ‘‘Member  Emblem*'  your 
guide  to  the  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


FIRST  AID  TREATMENT 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 


BABY  PUIXETS— 2  to  12  weeks 
old  Pullets.  Also  N.  Ilampshires, 
B.  &  W.  Rooks.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexcd.  Day  old  or  Started,  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  SergeantsvlMo,  N.  J. 


.w 


When  .writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  hi  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


They  Look  Better, 

Lay  Better,  Live  Better 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Yes,  I  am  talking  about  pullets. 

Pullets  reared  on  poultry  pastures. 
And  a  poultry  pasture  is  something 
quite  different  than  our  older  idea  of 
“ranges”  for  growing  young  stock. 

In  the  days  when  we  were  still  talk¬ 
ing  of  ranges  for  growing  chicks  we 
had  in  mind  meadows  either  before  or 

after  the  hay  had 
been  cut,  orchards, 
cow  pastures,  ‘or 
even  hillsides  too 
steep  for  any  oth¬ 
er  purpose.  Those 
are  not  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  in 
mind  when  we 
speak  of  “poultry 
pastures,”  although 
the  locations  may 
be  the  same. 

Recently,  on  the 
Cornell  poultry 
farm,  I  saw  young 
pullets  on  real 
poultry  pasture. 
The  most  striking 
of  the  experiment¬ 
al  pasture  lots  was 
one  covered  by  a  dense  rank  growth 
of  Ladino  clover.  Already  it  had  grown 
tall  enough  that  one  could  easily  see 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  one  house¬ 
ful  of  youngsters  to  keep  up  with  all 
that  growth.  They  had  made  a  feeble 
start  close  around  the  house.  Evident¬ 
ly  even  these  8  weeks  old  pullets  have 
quickly  taken  a  liking  to  the  clover, 
but  very  soon  now  that  plot  will  have 
to  be  cut. 

I  was  told  that  this  Ladino  lot  was 
seeded  late  last  spring.  The  soil  is 
heavy  with  a  great  deal  of  clay.  The 
field  is  almost  fiat  and  inclined  to  be 
wet.  Such  land  can  not  be  worked  too 
early.  It  was  plowed,  harrowed  and 
seeded,  then  rolled.  Lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  were  applied. 

Another  surprising  plot  was  one  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  less  rank,  but  well  estab¬ 
lished  covering  of  clover,  with  more 
or  less  grass.  The  clover  was  mostly 
the  wild  white  variety.  Red  clover  and 
an  occasional  plant  of  trefoil  were  also 
present.  This  pasture  had  not  been 
plowed  or  seeded.  No  work  whatever 
had  been  spent  on  it  except  what  was 
needed  to  spread  a  heavy  application 
of  superphosphate  directly  on  the  old 
sod  a  year  ago. 

Close  by  was  some  of  that  same  old 
sod  left  untreated.  Paint  brush,  sor¬ 
rel  and  other  weeds  were  plentiful.  No 
clover  and  only  some  sickly  bunches 
of  grass  were  visible.  There  were 
plenty  of  bare  spaces — just  the  thing 
one  sees  on  thousands  of  acres  of  old 
meadows  and  pastures  here  in  the 
northeast.  The  strangest  part  of  all 
this  to  me  is  that  it  has  taken  us  so 
long  to  discover  such  a  very  simple 
way  to  create  such  an  astounding 
transformation. 

As  our  small  group  came  away  from 
these  experimental  pastures  we  were 
discussing  the  economics  of  the  case. 
We  agreed  that  pullets  grown  on  such 
pasturage,  plus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  mash  and  grain  should  lack  nothing 
whatever  in 'their  diet;  should  be  as 
good,  and  perhaps  even  better  than 
pullets  reared  on  ordinary  ranges  plus 
mash  and  grain.  Indeed  we  have  the 
testimony  of  many  who  have  been 
growing  pullets  on  such  pastures  the 
past  few  'seasons,  that  the  pullets  are 
better.  They  look  better,  lay  better, 
live  better.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  anyone’s  efforts  to  establish  a 
poultry  pasture  for  his  young  stock. 

None  the  less  there  is  another  side 
to  all  this.  Even  here  one  does  not 
get  something  for  nothing.  To  keep 


that  pasture  in  a  tender  succulent  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  the  only  condition  in 
which  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  pullets, 
requires  labor.  .Whenever  the  forage 
reaches  eight  inches  in  height  it  must 
be  clipped — at  once.  You  can’t  “wait 
a  few  days.”  In  a  good  growing  sea¬ 
son  it  may  have  to  be  cut  seven  or 
eight  times.  Labor  is  money  these 
days.  So  when  we  figure  the  cost  of 
growing  the  pullets  we  must  add  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  poultry  pasture  in 
shape.  Will  the  savings  on  grain  and 
mash  which  have  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  up  to  thirty  per  cent  off-set  that 
labor  charge?  No  one  really  knows. 
We  need  some  actual  figures  on  that 
point. 

Of  course  there  is  a  possible  credit 
that  he  have  not  mentioned.  What 
about  all  the  material  that  is  cut  off? 
Can  it  be  saved  and  used?  If  so,  what 
is  it  worth?  Here  too,  we  need  more 
information.  Perhaps  it  can  he  made 
into  grass  ensilage  and  fed  to  the  pul¬ 
lets  next  winter.  Possibly  it  could  be 
dehydrated,  ground  and  sold  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  poultry  mashes. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  grow  our 
pullets  at  less  cost  on  poultry  pastures 
is  not  the  important  point.  Poultry 
pastures  are  worth  going  after  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  better  pullets  they  insure. 

— A.  A. — 

Summer  Time  is  Vaccina¬ 
tion  Time 

HILE  FOWL  POX  and  laryngo- 
tracheitis  are  not  summer  diseases 
of  growing  fowl,  the  summer  months 
offer  the  best  opportunity  to  vaccinate 
growing  flocks  to  stimulate  an  im¬ 
munity  against  an  outbreak  in  the  fall, 
when  an  uninterrupted  egg  production 
is  so  essential  to  the  highest  profits. 
Vaccination  had  best  take  place  at  any 
time  between  six  and  twelve  weeks  of 
age  and  is  recommended  in  all  in¬ 
stances  where  fowl  pox  or  laryngo- 
tracheitis  has  been  present  on.  the 
premises  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Vaccination  against  both  diseases  is 
inexpensive^  and  simple,  and  there  are 
simple  checks  to  determine  whether 
immunity  will  be  established.  Fowl 
pox  vaccination  Consists  simply  of 
plucking  three  or  four  feathers  from 
the  leg  and  brushing  the  vaccine  into 
the  exposed  follicles.  In  a  week  or  so 
a  scab  will  have  developed  indicating  a 
“take”  and  that  immunity  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  about  28  days.  Laryngo- 
tracheitis  vaccination 
takes  place  in  the  up¬ 
per  lip  of  the  cloaca 
and  again  a  “take”, 
which  indicates  that 
immunity  will  be  es¬ 
tablished,  is  here  shown 
by  a  swelling  and  red¬ 
ness  of  the  tissues. 

Bacterins  also  are 
used  just  before  pullets 
are  housed  in  the  fall 
to  vaccinate  against 
cholera,  typhoid,  roup, 
and  colds.  The  im¬ 
munity  established  is 
of  limited  duration  but 
is  sufficient  to  protect 
layers  against  these 
diseases  during  their 
most  important  pro¬ 
duction  period. 

Intestinal  Inflamma¬ 
tion  Common 

Over  70%  of  the 
growing  fowl  that  were 
shipped  to  us  for  ex¬ 
amination  had  some 
degree  of  enteritis  or 


intestinal  inflammation.  This  often  wag 
found  when  there  was  no  other  specific 
disease  condition  present,  and  in  case 
of  prolonged  inflammation  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract,  it  is  easy  to  see  there  would 
be  an  inefficient  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  of  food. 

This  might  usher  in  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency  and  predispose  fowl  to  attacks 
of  more  virulent  disease-producing  or¬ 
ganisms.  Nutritional  deficiencies  ap¬ 
peared  in  18%  of  the  fowl  that  were 
examined,  and  yet  this  need  be  no  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  original  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  of  the  feed  that  was  used.  An 
intestinal  inflammation  is  present  in 
connection  with  almost  all  serious 
diseases,  particularly  typhoid  and 
cholera,  and  it  also  accompanies  a 
parasitic  infestation  such  as  coccidiosis 
and  worms.  The  use  of  astringents, 
which  will  aid  in  healing  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  in  discharging  the  accumu¬ 
lated  mucus,  will  prove  beneficial  in 
relieving  this  condition. 

— A.  A.— 

Our  Poultry  House 

OR  ABOUT  two  years  I  have  said 
nothing  in  this  column  about  our 
poultry  business.  The  reason  —  there 
has  been  no  poultry  business.  Some 
readers  will  recall  that  two  years  ago 
I  was  getting  ready  to  spend  a  year  in 
Hawaii,  so  we  raised  no  pullets.  The 
house  has  not  been  entirely  unused. 
About  twenty  heifers  have  been  hous¬ 
ed  on  the  ground  floor;  straw  and  feed 
stored  upstairs. 

It  won’t  be  long  now  until  the  house 
is  again  full  to  capacity  with  White 
Leghorn  pullets  that  were  hatched  In 
February.  That  means  about  1500.  We 
still  must  save  room  for  the  heifers, 
so  there  will  be  but  300  pullets  down¬ 
stairs,  600  on  each  upper  floor.  I  am 
not  exactly  happy  to  state  that  these 
will  not  be  Weaver  Bros,  pullets.  We 
are  leasing  the  building  to  a  neighbor 
who  has  plenty  of  help,  and  wants  to 
expand  his  poultry  enterprise  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  labor. 
I  had  hoped  to  get  back  into  poultry 
as  soon  as  I  returned.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  been  able  to  get  the  credit 
to  raise  the  pullets.  I  didn't  even  try, 
because  to  find  help  and  provide  a 
place  for  him  seemed  quite  hopeless. 
Our  rental  arrangement  permits  me  to 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  laying 
birds.  I  should  be  able  to  keep  up-to- 
the-minute  on  current  problems,  and 
“keep  my  feet  on  the  ground.” 

May  Grow  a  Few  Broilers 

Readers  may  recall  that  we  have  a 
room  above  a  three  car  garage  and 
workshop  where  we  have  sometimes 
started  our  pullets,  and  have  also 
iContinued  on  opposite  page) 


L.  E,  Weaver 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  Ohick  advertisers.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you. 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Wo  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  Is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


Over  59  million  ohicks  in  past  10  years.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Hall  Bros.  Hatchery.  Inc.  Box 59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS' 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 

Pulloram  Free  by  State  Test  since  1927. 
“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalogue  Free. 
Send  for  this  Catalog.  It’s  interesting. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
PuUorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the  Official 
state  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year. 


REDUCED^^'^PRICES 
WENE  (HICKS 

I  SEXED,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

W  Sf  PULLETS 


Sold  on  CREDIT 

If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro¬ 
ducer.  All  popular  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


UO  new  JERSEY 

■  APPROVED 

6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 

on  many  popular  kinds. 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 


WHI'R/iiOCR 


BABY 

CHICKS.. 

EG€S  FOR 
HATCmNC 


I 
I 

i 

■  ..... .. 


TOLMAM 


^10.  fob 

^6 


PER 

®  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOD- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send 
for  FREE  circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  livability, 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
WPduction  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean— no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

MMwin  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Meivln  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshlr*. 

Sunny  Slope  Chicks 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Po.stpaid  —  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

anr  Non-Se.xed  Pullets  CkLs. 

anrl  Thursday.  lOO  loo  100 

^arge  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns - $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

- 8.00  9.50  7.00 

nar  &  \y.  Rox,  Bd.-Rk.  Cr -  7.00  8.50  7.00 

tk  ®  Wyand - -  7.00  8.50  7.00 

rkk?  -  6.00  7.50  5.50 

chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

80%.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
^unny  Slope  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ _ 

L  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  PiUt’s  Ckls. 

Tjirr,  -r  ^88^®  180  100  100 

{^rge  Type  English  Leghorns _ $5.50  $11.00  $2.00 

n  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds—  6.50  8.50  6.50 

KM-Rwk  Cross  -  7.00  9.00  6.50 

:«eiv  Hampshire  Reds  _  7.00  9.00  6.50 

url.®'  ilinorcas  - - 6.50  12.00  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  -  5.50  7.00  5.50 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
pay.  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE  Catalog  of  31 
years  breeding  experience. 

F  o  .  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

•  o.  LEISTER,  Owner.  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Hanson  strain  leghorns 

*4)  four  year  old  lien  breeders.  R.O.P. 
ChmL^'8i®ks  $7.-100:  Pullets  $14.-100.  Hanson  Strain 
®  $6.50-100;  PuUets  $13.-100.  95%  sex  guar. 

$2.-100.  Pour  week  old  Pullets  $25.-100:  im- 
P^tagePald.  Free  Cat.  C.  M.  SHELLEN- 
“ERGER’S  poultry  FARM,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
grown  broilers.  I  plan  to  put  about  600 
broiler  chicks  up  there.  I  think  the 
available  help  will  permit  this  modest 
venture.  There  is  increasing  interest 
in  the  state  in  broiler  growing  as  a  side 
line,  or  as  a  business  in  itself.  I  am 
sure  I  will  be  able  to  give  more  sound 
advice  if  I  am  myself  experiencing  the 
worry  or  the  fun  of  growing  some 
broilers. 

Both  of  these  projects  were  planned 
long  before  Mr.  Wickard  made  his  re¬ 
cent  plea  for  an  increase  in  production 
of  eggs  and  poultry  meat,  but  both 
are  entirely  in  line.  It  gives  an  added 
sense  of  safety  to  have  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  promise  that  feed  prices  will 
not  start  a  fancy  flight  into  the  strato¬ 
sphere. 

(Editor-’s  Note  :  Our  readers  will  be 
saddened  to  note  that  shortly  after  writ¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  copy,  Mr.  Weaver  un¬ 
derwent  a  serious  operation.  We  are 
happy  to  report,  however,  that  as  w’e  go 
to  press  "Lee”  is  doing  well  and  is  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

— A.  A. — 

Foxes 

Mr.  Silas  E.  Tracy  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  writing  in  the  New  England 
Poultryman,  says  that  foxes  have  be¬ 
come  a  serious  menace  to  poultry  in 
that  state.  The  Vermont  Fox  Hunters’ 
Association  argues  that  foxes  should 
continue  to  be  protected  because  they 
help  to  eradicate  rats,  mice  and  cotton¬ 
tails,  and  kill  only  the  weak  and  dis¬ 
eased  among  game  birds.  Mr.  Tracy 
takes  issue  with  the  Association.  He 
points  out  that  where  he  used  to  see 
pheasants  and  partridges  as  he  strolled 
over  his  farm,  today  he  never  sees 
them,  but  he  does  often  see  slinking 
foxes. 

In  the  same  paper  is  an  item  indi¬ 
cating  that  Massachusetts  poultrymen 
are  faced  by  the  same  problem  of  pro¬ 
tected  foxes. 

Not  all  Vermont  sportsmen  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  protection 
for  foxes.  A  letter  from  the  assistant 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation,  written  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  by  a  Vermont 
sportsman,  reads  in  part: 

“Foxes  are  not  protected  in  this 
state  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
and  in  any  manner.  The  state  of  New 
York,  however,  does  not  pay  any  boun- 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  27th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  we  keep  from  4.000  to  8.000  birds  on  our 
farm.  AU  are  of  TOM  BARRON  strain,  weighing  up 
to  614  lbs.  AU  breeders  are  Blood  tested  and  are  from  2  to  6  years  old.  Visitors  always  welcome. 
Write  for  photos  of  our  farm,  they  are  free.  Chick  prices  low  as  $6.50  per  100:  Pullets  $13:  Cockerels  $2  oo! 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENN. 


Cockerels 


Hatched  In  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
C^h  or  C.O.D.  Noa-Sexed  PuUets 

Hanson  or  Large  'Type 
Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Legs.— . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _ 

R.  1.  Reds  &  Wyando 
N.  H.  REDS  (AAAE 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS— : 7.00 

JERSEY  WHITE  QIAl 
BED-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _ 7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ 6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D..  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  aU  postage. 
Sexlng  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

-$6.00 

$1 1.00 

$2.00 

7.00 

9.00 

'  7.00 

7.00 

9.50 

7.00 

-10.00 

13.00 

7.00 

..  7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

..  7.50 

9.50 

7.50 

..  6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

(our 

selection) 

$6.00-100. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 

PuUorum  tested  since  1921.  95%  livability  guar,  to 

3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets — 95%  acc.  guar. 


PULLETS  5,000  —  6  weeks  to 
For  Sale  Now!  Ready-to-Lay. 


ALSO  FALL 

CHICKS 


Write  for  Catalog  &.  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 


A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  A,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non-Sex  PuUets  Ckls 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . —$5.50  $11.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  6.50  8.50  6  50 

Direct  New  Hamp.shire  Reds _  8.50  12.00  6  50 

Red-Bock  Cross . . 7.00  9.50  eiso 

Heavy  Mixed  -  5.50  7.00  5.50 

AU  Breed^s  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
^curate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FKEE  cat 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  earefuUy  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar  Cat  Cree 
S?.', &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls.' 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns - $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas _  7.50  13.50  4  00 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  7.50  9.50  7’.00 

Wh.  Wynd.,  R.  I.  Reds.  Red-Rorks  7.50  9.50  7  00 

New  Hampshires,  Bock-Rerl  CYoiis  7.50  10.50  7'oo 

...  85%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


500  1000 


Han.  or  Eng.  Large  'Type  100 

Sex.  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  Guar.) _ $12.00 

Large  'Type  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghoms-.  6.00 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds .  7.00 

Wh.  W’yand.  or  Buff  Orps _  7,00 

liCghom  Cockerels  _  2.00 

Assorted  or  H.  Mixed  _  6.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


$12.00 

$60.00 

$120. 

,  6.00 

30.00 

60. 

7.00 

35.00 

70. 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70. 

.  2.00 

9.00 

18. 

,  6.00 

30.00 

60. 

CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
PuUets  guar.  95%  accurate  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.),  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


1  ^  SiinlTr  M 

,■r 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $5.50  $11.00  $2.00 

B.&W.  Rox,  R.I.  Reds,  Rox-Red  Cr.  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds _  8.50  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED,  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Free  Catalog. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^  §TON€V  IRUN 


Enj^tish  Leghoi'ns 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Run  Pullets  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  per  190  per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ _ _.$5.50  $11.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds _  6.50  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  BEDS  _ _  8.00  12.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Ohicks  from  Bloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOODTESTED 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Hanson  or  100  ,500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  PuUets  (95%) _ $1 1.00  $55.00  $1 10. 

Large  'Type  Wh.  Ix!ghom.s _  5.50  27.50  55. 

Bar..  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Rerls _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.:  Leg.  Ckls.  $1.50.  Postpaid.  FREH  CIR. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ties  for  the  taking  of  such  animals. 

“This  animal  has  always  been  in  the 
unprotected  class  in  New  York. 

“The  general  predatory  habits  of  the 
red  and  grey  fox  are  not  much  differ¬ 
ent,  depending  on  local  conditions.  We 
have  the  feeling  in  New  York  State 
that  the  influence  of  the  red  and  grey 
fox  for  good  and  for  evil  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

“In  this  state  our  research  has  found 
that  both  species  of  fox  are  a  factor  in 
limiting  the  abundance  of  virtually  all 
species  of  small  game.” 

“New  York  State  has  carried  out  a 
research  program  during  the  past  12 
years  in  connection  with  its  grouse  sur¬ 
vey,  a  part  of  which  obviously  had 
much  to  do  with  a  study  of  the  preda¬ 
tory  habits  of  both  species  of  foxes.” 

Editor’s  Note: — Occasionally  we  hear  of 
a  poultryman  who  uses  an  electric  fence 
close  to  the  ground  to  protect  the  pullets 
on  range  from  foxes.  They  say  it  works. 

— A.  A. — 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1941, 
over  560,000,000  chicks  were  hatched 
in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
17%  over  the  same  months  a  year  ago 
and  3%  higher  than  the  previous  record 
made  in  1939. 


BaumcmiiEii's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $13.00  $1.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

Buff  Drps..  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _  7.50  10.50  6.50 

Jersey  White  Giants _  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 10.00  20.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100:  Heavy  Cockerels.— .$6.- 100. 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckli 

English  White  Leghorns - $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  I,eghoms _  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Rox -  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand..  Red-Rox -  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds,  Buff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery.  Dept.  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str,  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  I.eg.  (Pits  95%  guar.) _ $5.50  $10  on  $3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds...  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


/'Uir'IfC  S.  C.  White  Leg.,  New  Hampshires  and 
Bed-Rocks  8c:  Comi-Rcds  and  White 
Corn! -Rocks,  12c:  Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  13c.  Guar.  95%. 
All  State  Blood  Tested  and  Supervised  Flocks.  Circular 
FREE<.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HURRY  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  20th  CENTURY 
CHICKS.  18  BREEDS.  LOWEST  SUMMER  PRICES 
NOW  IN  EFFECT.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R.  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  »aw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A.  A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Au"b'i*rn.'"“lle;“^7oVlc. 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 


Fnr  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  calves,  sons  of 

*  US  i.jciic.  Commodore  Constance,  our  son  of 
K.O.I.  Pauline,  who  was  N.  Y.  S.  Champion,  has 
1019.10  lbs.  fat,  28,079  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test.  Sire  also 
backed  by  4.0®/o  test.  At  farmers’  prices. 

Sunnyhill  Dairy  Farm, 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


_ GUERNSEY _ 

Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  IfE' 

Home  of  TARBELL  FARMS  ROYAL  LENDA  467961 
20.508.9  Lbs.  M.,  1,109.0  Lbs.  F.,  World  Champion  Jr. 
4  Yr.  Old. 

TARBELL  FARMS  PEERLESS  MARGO  613193 
10,848.8  Lbs.  M.,  596.1  Lbs.  F.,  6th  in  Class  GGG 
(2  Yrs.  Old) 

Young  bulls  and  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  these 
two  great  cows  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  THREE  YOUNG 

THOROUGHBRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

AT  SOUTH  ARLINGTON.  VERMONT. 

Barclay  K.  Douglas,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


START  YOUR  BOY  OUT  WITH  THE 
BEST  —  Get  him  an  Island-bred  Jersey 
heifer  from  the  famous  Meridale  herd. 
Type  for  showring  and  bred  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  price  list — 
MERIDALE  FARMS. 

Dept.  F,  MEREDITH.  NEW  YORK. 


AYRSHIRE 

FOR  SALE  — 

8  or  10  Choice  Ayrshire  cows  &  heifers; 

ALSO  2  BULL  CALVES,  8  MONTHS  OLD.  BEST 
BLOOD  LINES.  T.B.  AND  BANG’S  TESTED. 

FRANK  WINKLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus  —  Dancote  Comere  3, 

17  mo.  old,  1st  prize  bull  calf  1940  N.  Y.  State  Fair; 
his  dam  also  a  1st  prize  winner  at  State  Fair.  A  few 
Other  bulls  priced  for  quick  sale.  Come  see  them. 

SENECA  SOY  BEAN  SEED. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Aberdeen- Angus  Bull, 

12  registered  Dorset  rams,  two  fine  saddle  horses,  six 
very  large  bred  Guernsey  heifers,  one  young  Guernsey 
bull  ready  for  service,  approved  herd. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 
0-at-ka  Aberdeen  Angus  Yearling  Bulls 

GOOD  RUGGED  FELLOWS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


HEREFOROS 
HEREFORD  BULLS 

POLLED  AND  HORNED. 

YEARLINGS— PROVEN  SIRES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 
FOR  EASY  FEEDING  HEREFORDS 

See  these  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  we  have  for  sale. 
They  are  all  ages.  Must  be  seen  for  appreciation. 
HOLCOMB  HEREFORD  FARMS. 

John  E.  Redman.  Owner.  Robt.  J.  Generaux,  Mgr. 
HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK. 


SWINE 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


HORSES 


At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY,  HEIGHT  15.3,  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE,  CONFORMATION.  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORDSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS.  2  to  4 
years,  $100  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Percheron 
yearlings,  one  filly,  two  studs,  $125  each.  Registered 
2  year  old  mare,  $200.  3  year  mare,  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred,  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex'.’ n.  y. 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

carload  lots  or  retail,  priced  to  sell. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  "cK, 

FOR  SALE:  HORSES  AND  COWS 

Good  tested  dairy  cows  by  the  head  or  car  load.  Also 
good  farm  norses.  Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

PA  PI  14  PPAV  PHONE  H-63,  WEST 
GAKL.  rl.  ViKAI,  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  9  Ewes  and  5  Lambs. 

PART  OF  4-H  FLOCK.  FORCED  TO  SELL  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OF  LACK  OF  PASTURE. 

PART  PUREBREDS.  CHEAP  FOR  CASH. 

Arnold  R.  Fisher,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


(fa£e6. 


C4>ent^ 


Cattle  Sales 

June  7  Jersey  Sale,  Erdenheim  Farms,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Aug.  2  Burnside  Farm  Annual  Reduction  Sale 
(Ayrshires),  Howick,  Quebec. 

Aug.  6  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  II  Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Oct.  18  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Oct.  22  Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  23  Fall  Sale,  New  England  Holstein-Friesian 
Assoc.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Coming  Events 

June  7  Onondaga  County,  New  York  Ayrshire  Pic¬ 
nic,  Francis  Erschag  Farm,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

June  12  Farmers’  Field  Day,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 

June  12-13  Business  Management  Conference,  North¬ 
eastern  Egg  and  Poultry  Cooperatives, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

June  14  Herkimer-Oneida  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek,  N,  Y. 

June  19  Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Ass’n.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  23-26  American  Dairy  Science  Assoc.,  University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

June  24-26  Poultry  Days,  Poultry  Department,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

June  26-27  18th  Long  Island  Potato  Tour,  starting 
from  Mineola,  L.  I. 

July  21-26  Annual  Old  Home  Week  and  Fair,  Hiram. 
Maine. 

June  23-26  American  Dairy  Science  Association,  State 
College,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

July  22-25  25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Convention,  Municipal  Audi¬ 

torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July  29-  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Massachusetts  State 

Aug..  I  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  30  Feedmen’s  Program,  Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

July  31  Poultry  Program,  Mass.  State  College,  Am- 

Aug.  I  herst.  Mass. 

Aug.  I  Western  Maryland  Ayrshire  Field  Day, 

Siegler’s  Grove,  Middletown,  Maryland. 

Aug.  2  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assoc. 

Field  Day,  Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 

Aug.  9  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 

Fair  Meadows  Farm,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

Aug.  12-15  Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Aug.  18-21  Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturers, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  11-18  National  Dairy  Show,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  27-29  Annual  Meeting  International  Association 
of  Milk  Sanitarians,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Nov.  5-6-7  Poultry  Breeders’  School,  Mass.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Nov.  14-15  Agricultural  Alumni  Seminar,  Mass.  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

J&m6S  E-  RiC6  &  SonS;  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257.  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Ch  atham  Center,  N.Y. 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 

HIGH  PEN  ALE  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Roger  Blow,  R.  I,  Grand  Isle,  Vermont. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  MiddIe"t“o^wnf’N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  — N.  H.  REDS 

LOiVGEVITT  PLUS. 

“BRED  TO  LAY— LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  catalog. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .thVca.’  t  y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

and  white  rock  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed- 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  and  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  berSei.,”  "■  y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS.  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &.  SON.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


“Ma  never  wastes  a  second  trying 
out  all  those  swell  recipes  when 
American  Agriculturist  comes'/’ 


POULTRY 


Qi?AmV"’^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE.  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  S.’;*?.*'! 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW. 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  K.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUP^vfLLE,  n.  y. 


TURKEYS 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

We  have  developed  a  full  breasted,  early  maturing 
strain  for  our  retail  meat  trade.  Selected  breeding  hem 
and  toms.  Hatching  eggs  Feb.  to  July.  Write  for  prices. 

Forest  Farms,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  KATAHDIN  POTATOES 
Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Florida  and  N.  Y.  Stats 
Inspections.  All  disease  free  except  for  trace  of  mosaic 
in  first  state  inspection.  Also  some  select  Chippewai 
Size  B.  Write  for  prices. 

HARRY  SHAVER,  WAYLAND,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


Lake  View  Jersey  Farm 

Certified  Seneca  Soy  Beans.  Purified  seed,  96%  germi¬ 
nation,  $4.50  per  bu.  10  bu.  or  more.  $4.00.  Beckwith 
Strain  of  Early  Cornell  No.  li  corn.  A  true  90  day 
corn  for  grain  or  silage  of  quality.  Stalks  and  leaves 
still  green  when  grain  is  ripe.  The  result  of  25  years 
of  breeding  by  stalk  selection.  Registered  Certified 
seed,  97%  germination,  $5.50  per  bu.,  10  bu.  or  more,  $5. 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Son, 

EUDEOWVIEEE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE: 

Certified  Wisconsin  No.  38  Barley. 

PURITY  99.9%.  GERMINATION  96%. 
TREATED  WITH  IMPROVED  CERESAN. 

Lewis  F.  Allen  &  Son,  r.®f*d?'''no;  l 


HONEY 

Ijfy^iVTI7'V' .  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
I  .  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor.  $3.30.  28  lbs. 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid,  lo  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweeL 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES, 

6  WEEKS  OLD.  PARENTS  EXCELLENT  HEEL 
DRIVERS.  MALES  $7,  FEMALES  $3.  C.O.D. 
NO  SUNDAY  SALES. 

R.  D.  SUTTON,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KITTENS 

PERSIAN  KITTENS 

4  litters  to  choose  from  —  $8.00  and  up. 
COCKER  SPANIELS  AND  SAINT  BERNARDS 
A.K.C. 

Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  New  York 
POSITION  WANTED 
STUDENT  17,  6  ft.  Seeks  Farm  Work 

from  June  23  to  early  September. 
Usual  wages. 

WEIL,  34  Seaman  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  'ow  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  mch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Deportment.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Kew  York.  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms;  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net. 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4.  18  Feb.  I.  15;  March  I,  15.  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7.  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6,  20: 


2.  Less  than  contract  basts  —  cash  with  order.  No  Babv  Cihlelt 


Vi  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.00 
Vi  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.W 
1/2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  tor  7  issues  $28.w 
Vi  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24,lig 
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B>>  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Hay  and  grass — the  all-impor¬ 
tant  product  of  the  Northeast — - 
has  not  received  the  rain  it  needs,  ex¬ 
cept  in  spots.  Last  year,  the  abundant 
hay  crop  did  not  have  quality.  This 
was  reflected  through  slowness  and 
even  lack  of  good  gains  in  livestock 
feeding  last  winter.  Also,  we  probably 
did  not  average  to  shear  within  two 
pounds  per  sheep  as  much  wool  as  we 
did  the  previous  year.  The  increased 
amount  of  grain  that  had  to  be  fed,  to 
get  the  same  results  with  any  of  our 
animals,  was  all  due  to  lack  of  quality 
hay.  So  let’s  be  cheerful  about  it;  it 
can  be  that  less  total  tonnage  of  hay 
will  go  further  and  do  more  this  year 
than  last. 

This  is  going  to  be  especially  im¬ 
portant  if  and  when  the  bill  to  raise 
the  base  price  of  grain  to  all  purchas¬ 
ers,  which  Congress  has  already  pass¬ 
ed  and  the  President  will  undoubtedly 
sign,  has  the  desired  effect  of  raising 
Sur  grain  costs.  This  will  work  out  all 
fight  if  dairy  products,  meat  products 
and  poultry  also  work  up  in  price,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  but  our  basic  crop, 
hay  and  grass,  must  be  good  and  must 
be  plentiful,  or  we  again  are  holding 
an  empty  burlap  bag. 

This  grain  situation — in  fact,  every 
indicator — points  toward  higher  prices, 
probably  higher  and  higher,  so  I  can 
again  say,  “Watch  your  inventories, 
anticipate  your  needs,  and  raise  your 
own  replacements.” 

This  sort  of  thing  can  usually  be 
done  fairly  satisfactorily  on  the  four 
or  five-man  farm  where  there  is  plenty 
of  capital.  But  the  little  one  or  two- 
man  farm  has  a  problem  much  more 
severe  and  harder  to  handle^  The  own¬ 
er  cannot  expand  because  of  the  acute 
farm  labor  situation,  and  he  should  not 
sink  his  prospects  by  contracting  too 
many  debts.  Nevertheless,  he  can 
raise  a  few  more  calves,  put  on  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  take  on  a  few  sows  and 
plan  to  improve  his  farm  and  his  yields 
with  this,  and  other  livestock.  He  can 
also  raise  some  more  small  grains  to 
accumulate  more  straw  for  this  live¬ 
stock,  get  newer  and  better  seedings, 
and  cut  down  on  the  grain  purchasing. 
Then  he  can  watch  his  marketing  clos¬ 
er,  be  sure  he  is  getting  true  value  for 


everything  he  buys  and  sells,  and  not 
just  “Well,  it  looked  like  a  good  price.” 
I  also  have  a  hunch  that  good  veal 
calves  will  sell  higher  in  proportion 
than  milk.  If  this  is  true,  he  can  veal, 
that  is  keep  his  calves  six  or  eight 
weeks  on  full  milk  and  make  more 
money. 

This  entire  situation  points  toward 
opportunity  and  heartbreak.  We  are 
all  going  to  have  to  be  eternally  on 
the  look-out  for  both. 

Hogs  have  gone  ’way  out  beyond  the 
Government  price.  Cows  are  selling 
beyond  most  steers,  on  a  comparative 
meat  basis.  Sheep  and  lambs  are  sell¬ 
ing  around  $2  per  cwt.  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Wool  is  ad¬ 
vancing  and  it  is  reported  we  will  not 
produce  half  of  our  wool  requirements 
this  year.  Horses  are  meeting  a  much 
greater  demand  and  advancing  ,  in 
price.  Good  western  range,  yearling 
ewes  are  beginning  to  move  on  about 
a  basis  of  $11  per  head,  and  this  is  not 
too  high. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  this 
— farming  is  our  basic  industry.  Food 
will  do  more  to  win  or  lose  this  “ap¬ 
parently  undeclared”  war  than  any  oth¬ 
er  one  thing.  It  will  not  be  a  get-rich 
opportunity.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  get- 
rich  idea  will  never  again  be  possible 
in  this  country  in  any  industry.  Too 
much  Government,  taxes,  politics,  con¬ 
trol  and  what-have-you!  Life  then 
becomes  a  manner  of  living,  and  the 
farm  again  tops  that  list. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Reelect 
Ames 

John  S.  A^nes  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
reelected  President  of  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  at  the  64th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
recently.  Dr.  Wayne  A.  Munn  of 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  Charles  L.  Hill 
of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents.  Reelected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  were  L.  V.  Wilson,  Excel¬ 
sior,  Minn.,  and  William  F.  Fretz  of 
Pipersville,  Pa.  James  M.  McDonald 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  for  the 
first  time. 

After  hearing  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Karl  B.  Musser, 
which  reported  a  seven  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  recordings  and  nine  per  cent 
in  sales  of  registered  Guernsey  cattle, 
the  meeting  gave  its  attention  to  two 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The 
first  amendment  providing  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  passed  unanimously.  A 
resolution  accepting  the  second  amend¬ 
ment  was  tabled.  The  second  amend¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  printing  of  the 


Were  is  a  bunch  of  heifers  belonging  to  Kenneth  Noble  of  Linwood,  New  York.  While 
many  Western  New  York  cash  crop  growers  use  their  roughage  to  feed  sheep  or 
beef  cattle,  Mr.  Noble,  last  fall,  bought  about  90  unbred  dairy  heifers.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  sold  to  dairymen  in  Delaware  County.  They  were  due  to  freshen 
soon.  Part  have  been  turned  out  to  pasture  for  the  summer.  Says  Mr.  Noble,  “If  we 
can’t  sell  them  to  dairymen,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  shipping  into  the  Buffalo 
•took  yards.  I  feel  that  feeding  heifers  in  the  winter  is  more  profitable  than  feeding 

sheep  or  steers.” 


Herd  Register  Volumes  which  has  been 
discontinued  since  1932  and  in  its  place 
a  pedigree  volume  containing  ancestor 
information,  production  records,  show 
ring  and  auction  sale  prices,  together 
with  progeny  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  John  S. 
Clark,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Gordan 
Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Louis  McL. 
Merryman,  Sparks,  Md. 

—  A.  A. — 

Schermerhorn  Sale 

On  May  21,  arriving  in  150  automo¬ 
biles,  300  breeders  and  dairymen  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  large  tent  about  six  miles 
from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  at  Echohurst 
Farm  to  witness  and  take  part  in  the 
complete  dispersal  sale  of  the  very  fine 
registered  Holstein  herd  bred  and  de¬ 
veloped  over  a  period  of  many  years 
by  Mrs.  Josetta  Schermerhorn.  This 
herd  was  famous  because  last  year  its 
milk  averaged  3.8%  fat  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  carried  more  Carnation  Farms 
breeding  than  any  herd  in  Eastern 
United  States.  Six  successive  sires  of 
Carnation  blood  having  headed  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  years. 

46  animals  of  all  ages  were  sold  for 
$8,084.50,  an  average  of  $175.75.  Broken 
up,  the  reading  is:  4  calves,  3  months 
old,  $85.60;  4  bred  heifers,  $188.75;  11 
unbred  heifers,  $109.50;  22  cows, 

$230.00;  3  bulls,  6  months  old,  $81.00. 
The  senior  sire,  4  years  old.  Carnation 
Cremelle  Ormsby  Lad,  $307.50.  The 
junior  sire.  Echo  Chief  Ormsby,  3  years 
old,  $185.00. 

This  pair  of  bulls  should  have  sold 
for  more  money.  They  were  the  bar¬ 
gains  of  the  sale  and  will  feecome  as¬ 
sets  of  value  in  the  herds  of  their  new 
owners. 

The  sale  was  managed,  catalogued 
and  cried  by  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  very  complete  retinue 
of  assistants,  Grace  Gero,  Dorothea 
Smithers,  Emmet  McClure  and  Miles 
Marshall.- — John  R.  Parsons. 

— A.  A. — 

Stutsman  Sale 

At  the  Bert  Stutsman  dispersal  sale 
of  purebred  Holsteins  at  his  farm  on 
Route  20,  eight  miles  west  of  Cazen- 
ovia,  on  May  16,  38  head  brought 
$5390.  24  cows  averaged  $174.  Of 

this  number  5  selling  above  $200  aver¬ 
aged  $253.80.  12  unbred  heifers  aver¬ 

aged  $78,  and  6  heifer  calves  averaged 
$30.  Two  bulls  went  at  $110  and  $150. 

The  sale  was  catalogued,  managed 
and  cried  by  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, 
New  York.  There  was  a  sizable 
crowd,  comfortably  seated  in  a  large 
tent.  After  about  40  years  of  strenu¬ 
ous  farm  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stutsman 
are  taking  a  well  earned  vacation. — • 
J.  R.  Parsons. 

—  A.  A. — 

Maine  Livestock  Notes 

Good  Guernseys — Clinton  Rines,  West¬ 
brook,  a  dairyman,  has  two  cows  that 
have  made  good  records.  A  register¬ 
ed  Guernsey  produced  17,471  pounds 
of  milk  and  831  pounds  butterfat  in 
305  days.  A  grade  Guernsey  produced 
16,958  pounds  of  milk  and  819  pounds 
fat  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
cows  were  milked  thrice  daily.  Aver¬ 
age  production  of  all  cows  in  Maine 
DHIA  associations  is  7400  pounds  of 
milk,  and  all  cows  in  Maine  produce 
an  average  of  4,500  pounds  milk. 

Artificial  Breeding  —  More  than  700 
dairymen  are  members  either  of  the 
Central  Maine  Artificial  Breeding  As¬ 
sociation  or  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
Association,  and  more  than  4,000  cows 
have  been  bred  artificially  since  the  two 
associations  commenced  operations. 
This  has  cost  dairymen  about  $18,000, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  natural  breed¬ 
ing  would  have  cost  these  men  about 
$140,000.  The  first  association  has  a 
farm  at  Newport  and  the  second  at 
Turner.  — Vincent  Canham. 


I  have  had  experience 
with  other  electrlcfences, 
but  my  Prime  Is  by  far 
the  most  successful.  It 
makes  mo  proud  to  be 
the  owner  and  user  of 
a  Prime.” 


William  DeHaan  proves 


^  safely,  fencing  the  whole 
farm,  all  stock,  full  time  —  with 


PRIME 

Electric  Fence  Controller 

High-line  models  approved  for  Safety  by 
Underwriters'  Laboratories 


A  money* making,  labor-saving,  every-day  tool  that 
thousands  of  successful  farmers  rely  on — with  perfect 
assurance  of  safety.  Enjoy  those  big  savings  of  time 

and  money  —  savings  of 
fence,  feed,  and  pasture 
with  Prime  .  .  .  Also 
'battery  controllers  — 
complete  price  range. 
Write  for  free  colorful 
catalog  —  or  see  yoin* 
Prime  dealer  now. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co. 

1673  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee  •  Wisconsin. 


William  DeHaan  (above), 
Owego,  N.  Y.  is  one  of 
thousands  of  satisfied 
Prime  users,  who  are 
glad  to  tell  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  with  Prime. 


On  all 
Prime  A.C 
Controllera 


n  • 


Mrs.  Eva  B.  Cook,  Plalstow,  New  Hampshire. 


Relieve  STRAINS 
QUICKLY 


and  keep  horse 
at  work 

As  soon  as  strain  is 
noticed,  rub  it  well 
with  Absorbine. 
Absorbine,  a 
remedy  farmers 
have  used  for 
years,  brings  fast 
relief.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to  the  injury 
to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair.  Often  strains,  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness  are  relieved  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine,  used  by  many  veterinaries  for 
over  40  years,  is  not  a  “cure-all.”  It’s  of  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
$2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that 
will  prove  its  value  many  times  I  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


L  ABSORBINE  J 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  files. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soli  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  lul 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


STV/NE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  """" 

Top  Quality  0.7  ^ks.  old  $4.50  each. 

8-9  wks.  old  5.00  each. 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
Shipped  C.O.D. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  A  square  deal  at  all  tImM. 


SPRING  F»IGSt 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross, 
6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5  each. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  numher  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order, 

Walter  Lux,  Wobtirn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 


GOATS 


g/llf  V  PGATC.  Fresh  and  due  to  freshen. 
MILK.  GUAla.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  t*  say  that  yoo 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Mm  Me! 


LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 

Somehow  it’s  less  lonesome  “when  Ma’s  away’’  if  there’s  ^  well  stocked  larder. 
Read  Mrs.  Bell’s  article  for  some  grand  suggestions.  The  young  lady  in  the  picture 
is  Universal’s  little  star,  Gloria  Jean,  who  is  very  handy  in  the  kitchen  whenever 

she  is  left  on  her  own. 


I  JUST  RETURNED  from  six 
days  away  from  home  and  I’m 
sure  that  my  family  didn’t  miss 
me  ....  not  much,  anyway.  Of 
course  (being  loyal)  they  claim  that 
they  did;  but  I’m  not  convinced. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  the 
hardest  part  of  being  away  from  home 
is  the  necessity  for  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  prepare  their  own  meals. 

That  is  just  why  I  planned  to  simpli¬ 
fy  things  for  MY  family  when  I  had 
to  be  away  for  a  few  days.  I  like  to 
concoct  dishes  that  my  family  enjoys, 
anyway,  and  I  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  walking  out  on  them,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  struggle  with  their  culinary 
problems  alone.  Even  though  our  cel¬ 
lar  is  always  well  stocked  with  all 
kinds  of  canned  things  that  we  raise 
on  our  farm,  still  it’s  the  idea  of  “what 
to  have  and  when  to  have  it”  that  so 
often  bothers  families  when  left  on 
their  own. 

I  spent  the  last  morning  before  I 
left  for  the  city  getting  everything  in 
ship-shape  order.  Then  I  made  a  neat, 
careful  list  of  suggestions,  thumb- 
tacked  it  to  the  inside  of  the  cupboard 
door,  and  started  on  my  way  with  a 
light  heart.  I  knew  that  the  folks  at 
home  would  not  suffer  so  far  as 
food  was  concerned.  For  besides  my 
suggestions,  they  would  have  the  daily 
supply  of  fresh  milk  and  eggs  and  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  fruits  on  the  trees 
in  our  orchards  or  vegetables  pulled 
from  our  vegetable  garden  to  add  to 
the  meals  I  had  planned.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  my  directions: 

Notice:  Suggestions! 

(Supply  table  at  foot  of  cellar  stairs) 


BREAKFASTS: 

Canned  prunes,  fresh  apple-sauce, 
bottled  tomato  juice. 

Bacon  and  eggs  (bacon  is  all  sliced 
ready  for  frying). 

Cereals  (several  kinds  in  cupboards 
ready-to-eat;  also  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal  to  cook  over  night  if  so  inclined). 

Fried  potatoes  (big  pan  all  cooked 
on  supply  table). 

Pancakes  and  sausage  (box  of  “pre¬ 
pared”  pancake  flour  in  cupboard. 
Sausage  in  usual  place  in  cellar). 

DINNERS: 

Canned  chicken  or  pork  loin. 

Cold  Roast  Beef  (wrapped  in  damp 
cloth  on  supply  table). 

Casserole  dish  ( on  supply  table, 
ready  to  pop  in  oven  and  bake  30  min.) 

Smoked  ham  (sliced,  ready  to  fry, 
wrapped  and  on  supply ‘table) . 

Corned  beef  hash  ( mixed  and  all 
ready  to  fry),  supply  table. 

Baked  beans  and  salt  pork,  (supply 
table).  Heat  if  you  wish.  (Brown 
bread  in  bread  box). 

Following  vegetables  are  cooked,  but¬ 
tered,  seasoned  and  in  basins  on  sup¬ 
ply  table,  ready  to  heat:  cabbage, 
squash,  beets,  carrots.  Use  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  to  cream  for  change  if  you  wish. 

Salads:  Salad  dressing  in  cupboard. 
Large  bowl  of  fresh  vegetables  pre¬ 
pared  and  in  water  on  supply  table. 
Tomato  jelly  in  molds  (supply  table). 
Fresh  carrots,  onions,  cukes  all  ready 
to  eat,  wrapped  in  damp  cloth  on  sup^ 
ply  table. 

Desserts:  Chocolate  pudding,  Spanish 
Cream,  Canned  Fruits  (supply  table). 


Cookie  jar  full  of  cookies.  Fresh 
chocolate  cake  in  cake  box.  Two  apple 
pies  (supply  table). 

SUPPERS: 

Cottage  cheese  (I  made  up  a  huge 
bowl — supply  table). 

Creamed  di;ied  beef  on  toast 
(creamed  beef  all  ready  to  heat  and 
pour  over  toast;  in  basin  on  supply 
table ) . 

Bean  soup — ready  to  heat  (supply 
table) . 

Canned  soups  (tomato,  chicken,  beef 
— on  supply  table). 

Potatoes  or  any  of  the  other  prepar¬ 
ed  vegetables  on  supply  table. 

Canned  peaches,  pear,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries.  Cookies  or  cake. 

Stewed  rhubarb. 

Now  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
work,  but  it  really  wasn’t.  We  always 
do  a  great  deal  of  canning  each  year, 
cure  our  own  hams,  make  our  own  to¬ 
mato  juice  (and  none  can  equal  it!). 
Even  with  chickens  right  on  the  farm, 
I  always  can  a  few  to  have  on  hand 
when  folks  from  town  drop  in  and  I 
want  to  have  a  bang-up  chicken  dinner 
on  short  notice.  The  same  is  true  with 
pork  loin;  it’s  a  grand  feeling  to  have 
it  on  hand,  cooked  and  ready  to  heat 
and  serve.  And  these  canned  meats 
were  helpful  to  me  in  making  my 
plans,  just  as  were  the  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  day  before  I  planned  to  leave, 
I  had  a  huge  roast  of  beef  so  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  left  for 


the  next  day,  and  also  for  sandwiches 
and  bedtime  sandwiches  if  the  family 
wanted  them.  I  didn’t  HAVE  to  slice 
the  ham  and  bacon  for  the  folks,  but 
I  knew  that  if  I  did  they  would  ap¬ 
preciate  skipping  down  cellar  and 
finding  it  all  ready  to  toss  into  the 
frying-pan.  The  tomato  jelly  salad 
is  a  family  favorite  and  easily  made 
by  heating  a  quart  can  of  my  own  to¬ 
mato  juice,  pouring  it  over  two  pack¬ 


ages  of  lemon  gelatine,  then  emptying 
into  molds.  It  is  delicious  with  a  bak¬ 
ed  bean  and  pork  meal  and  keeps  firm 
in  our  cool  cellar. 

The  foods  which  I  left  for  my  family 
may  vary  from  what  you  would  leave 
for  yours,  for  tastes  differ  in  different 
households.  But  the  idea  is  there  just 
the  same  and  I  pass  it  on  as  a  happy 
solution  for  those  days  when  you  ju’it 
MUST  be  away  from  home. 


^Ue4t  ■Aw<i4f^ 

By  M.  LUCILLE  FORD. 

When  Mother  goes  a-visiting  to  Grandma’s  or  Aunt  Sue’s, 

I  don’t  know  why  but  all  of  us  just  seem  to  get  the  blues! 

The  house  seems  still  and  empty  and  awful  lonesome,  too. 

And  everyone  gets  grouchy  like  and  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

And  when  it  comes  near  mealtime.  Pa  says  he  has  to  go 
To  town  or  to  a  neighbor’s;  while  Sis  an’  me  an’  Joe 
We  make  a  meal  from  anything  that  we  can  find  to  cook. 

An’  Sis  she  tries  ’most  everything  that’s  in  the  cooking  book! 

Of  course  it  ain’t  like  Mother’s  —  but  we  eat  it  anyway  — 

An’  when  we’re  through,  why  me  an’  Joe  we  sneak  right  out  to  play; 
We’re  supposed  to  do  the  dishes,  but  we  like  to  hide  awhile 
An’  see  if  Sis  won’t  do  them  —  there’s  such  an  awful  pile ! 

It  seerns  so  lonesome  in  the  house  we’d  rather  be  outdoors; 

An’  Pa  takes  hours  an’  hours  just  fussin’  with  the  chores. 

But  when  Ma  writes  she’s  coming  back,  oh,  ain’t  we  happy  then! 

I  tell  you  we’re  a  different  bunch  when  Ma  comes  home  again. 
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"TRICK  CP”  the. 


Bummed  ^a^ulhuwe 

In  sportsclothes  we  see  small  and 
big  prints  in  seersuckers,  striped 
piques  in  many  colors,  some  of  them 
in  waffle  weave,  tropical  flower  prints, 
denims  in  stripes  with  solid  colors  and 
poplins  in  different  sized  woven  checks. 

ACCESSORY  PATTERN  No.  2911 
makes  it  possible  for  one  to  be  smart¬ 
ly  dressed  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  buying  these  items  ready-made. 
Combine  a  colorful  print  with  plain  to 
smarten  up  that  summer  outfit.  Sizes 
are:  gloves,  size  7;  hat,  one  size,  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  headsize.  Set  requires 
1%  yds.  35-in.  print,  1%  yds.  35-in. 
plain  fabric, 

dress  pattern  No.  2923  is  new, 
fresh,  different!  Make  it  up  in  one 


“Vm  going  to  buy  the  first  pair  of 
shoes  he  showed  me  .  ...  I  just  want 
to  rest  my  feet  awhile” 


of  the  attractive  sports  materials  de¬ 
scribed  above,  if  you  want  to  please 
the  smart  young  thing  who  will  wear 
it.  Sizes  10  to  20;  size  16,  3%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

HOUSEDRESS  PATTERN  No.  2925, 
although  simple  to  make  and  to  keep 
fresh,  has  a  becoming  heart-shaped 
neckline  and  scalloped  pockets  to  give 
it  an  air  of  distinction.  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Size  36,  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  3 
yds.  edging. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Sum¬ 
mer  Fashion  Catalog. 


Today  in 
Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


Ripen  Bulb  Foliage 

WHEN  the  time  comes  for  bulbs  to 
dry  off,  I  always  wish  I  could 
hide  that  part  of  the  garden  until  they 
have  finished.  Yet  I  know  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  bulbs  to  ripen 
naturally  if  they  are  to  produce  good 
flowers  next  year.  Another  thing  I  try 
to  remember  at  this  time  is  to  keep 
these  bulbs  watered  enough  that  they 
will  not  suffer.  They  should  have  fer¬ 
tilizer  just  before  blooming;  this  makes 
larger  blooms  and  is  useful  in  manu¬ 
facturing  next  year’s  flower. 

Members  of  the  narcissus  family, 
namely  daffodil,  poeticus  and  poetaz 
narcissi  and  jonquils,  need  to  ripen 
completely  before  they  are  lifted,  if 
they  are  being  lifted  this  year.  Tulips 
can  be  lifted  with  a  clump  of  soil  and 
set  away  in  a  shaded  place  to  ripen. 
No  bulb  ought  to  go  bone  dry  however. 
Their  best  resting  place  is  in  the  soil 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
keeping  them  out  of  it. 

When  iris  is  in  bloom,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  mark  any  plants  that  are  to 
be  discarded  or  divided  and  reset  in 
September.  Another  chore  is  to  top- 
dress  budding  plants  with  ^  sheep  man¬ 
ure,  or  some  other  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer.  This  calls  for  immediate  working 
or  watering.  If  top  dressing  is  added 
to  a  plant  before  it  buds,  we  get  only 
a  crop  of  leaves  rather  than  flowers. 

Madonna  and  other  early  blooming 
lilies,  phlox,  delphinium  and  roses  are 
benefited  by  dusting  with  sulphur  or 
spraying  thoroughly  with  bordeaux. 
The  roses  are  thought  to  benefit  from 
the  sulphur  particularly.  Fire  disease 
in  tulips  also  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  bordeaux.  This  disease  is 
apparent  if  the  tops  turn  brown  just 
above  the  soil  and  drop  over.  However, 
it  is  usually  thought  better  to  dig  up 
and  destroy  any  diseased  bulb. 


Before  seeds  set  on  the  old  blossom 
heads  on  lilacs,  forsythia  and  other 
early  blooming  shrubs,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  prune  them.  The  more  promptly  the 
pruning  is  done  after  blooming  has 
ceased,  the  better  the  chance  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  stronger  crop  of  buds  for  next 
year.  These  buds  are  formed  during 
the  summer. 

Dahlias,  which  I  gave  up  growing 
years  ago  because  they  required  more 
attention  than  I  could  give  them, 
should  go  into  the  ground  when  it  is 
warmed  up,  all  through  June.  If  buds 
have  not  already  started  to  grow,  they 
can  be  encouraged  by  planting  the 
clumps  in  moist  sand  for  a  short  time. 
The  buds  are  on  the  crown  at  the  base 
of  last  year’s  stem. 

Plant  tubers  at  least  4  inches  deep 
in  a  place  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
sun  and  keep  pinching  tips  back  to 
cause  branching.  Only  a  little  fertilizer 
is  needed  at  planting  time;  more  can 
be  added  about  the  end  of  July  or  first 
of  August. 


BEGINNER!  Mis.s  Dorothy  Anne 
Ross,  who  was  brought  up  in  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  is  “serious  seventeen”  and  a 
brand-new  jelly-maker!  Her  very 
first  batch  of  jelly  was  a  heart¬ 
warming  success  —  thanks  to  Certo! 


EXPERT!  70-year-young  Mrs. 
John  W.  Totterdale,  of  Stafford, 
New  York,  who  in  1940  won  at  her 
local  Genesee  County  Fair  and  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  with  the  jam 
and  jelly  that  she  made  with  Certo. 


Both  advise  this  easy 
time-saving  way  to  jell 
all  fruits .. .with  CERTO! 


I— “EVEN  'ORNERY  FRUITS  jell  easily 
W'hen  you  use  Certo,”  says  champion 
Mrs.  Totterdale,  shown  above. 
‘‘Imagine  being  able  to  make  prize 
jelly  from  strawberries!  ^Yell,  I  did!  I 
won  a  ‘second’  one  year  and  a  ‘first’ 
another  year  with  strawberry  jelly — 
made  the  no-guess  way  with  Certo!” 


l— "SUCH  A  THRIFTY  WAY  to  make 
glly,”  is  IVIrs.  Totterdale’s  descrip- 
ion  of  the  short-boil  method  with 
’erto!  “For  due  to  that  short  boil, 
11  your  juice  goes  into  jelly — instead 
if  boiling  off  in  steam!  And  you  aver- 
,ge  4  extra  glasses — 11  instead  of  7 
—from  just  4  cups  of  juice.” 


i  — “JUST  V4-MINUTE  BOIL  DOES  ITI** 

says  smart,  young  Dorothy  Anne.* 
‘‘No  long,  hot  ‘minding’  a  jelly  ket¬ 
tle  for  me!  With  Certo,  you  boil  your 
fruit  mixture  only  minute  for 
jelly — a  minute  or  so  for  jam.  In  less 
than  15  minutes  after  your  fruit’s 
prepared  you  can  take  off  your  aproa 
and  admire  filled  jelly  glasses!” 


4-“MORE  REAL  FRUIT 
FLAVOR  because  that 
short  boil  saves  flavor  as 
well  as  juice,”  points  out 
Dorothy  Anne.  “And  be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  makes  a 
hit  in  our  house!  Being 
a  beginner,  I  specially 
appreciate  those  very  de¬ 
tailed  Certo  recipes.  I 
always  follow  them  ex¬ 
actly  and  my  jeUy-making 
^oes  like  clockwork!” 


.4  PrcKiuct  of  General  Foods 
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by  Romeyn  Berry 


WE  DON’T  KEEP  BOOKS  on  our 
garden  patch.  That’s  probably 
a  mistake  for  I  have  an  idea  that  a 
ledger  account  with  the  garden  would 
provide  interesting  and  instructive 
reading. 

The  importance  of  the  garden  patch 
was  impressed  upon  us  a  year  ago  last 
spring  when  Mr.  Woodrow  Dempsey 
came  up  our  road  gathering  material 
for  the  United  States  census.  We.  were 
able  to  tell  Mr.  Dempsey  without  too 
much  guessing  all  about  ourselves  and 


“Dear  Mr.  Berry: 

Like  many  other  citizens  who 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  product 
of  your  life  as  written  for  us  in 
American  Agriculturist,  I  have 
often  been  prompted  to  just  send 
you  a  line  of  appreciation.  You 
never  sensed  that  because  I  never 
sent  the  line,  so  here  is  just  a 
card  to  let  you  know  that  we  like 
your  ‘pieces’,  your  outlook  on 
life,  and  you.’’ - C.  B.  /.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  printing  the  above  little 
message  because  I  know  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other  people  who 
feel  just  the  same  about  Mr.  Berry 
as  C.  B.  I.  does.  Also,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  believer  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  “you  cannot  read  your 
toml)stone  when  you  are  dead.”  It 
seems  characteristic  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  wait  to  g:ive  praise  and  en¬ 
couragement  until  it  is  too  late,  al¬ 
though  most  of  us  are  prompt 
enough  in  handing  out  criticism. 
It  is  refreshing  and  fine,  therefore, 
to  read  a  message  like  the  above. 
— E.  B.  E. 


the  stock  and  the  crops;  how  much  hay 
we  had  in  the  barn  and  what  it  was 
probably  worth;  the  outlay  and  income 
from  the  chicken  department  and  the 
return  from  the  cash  crops.  But  when 
he  asked  us,  “About  how  much  do  you 
figure  your  garden  brought  you?”  we 
were  stumped.  However,  not  wanting 
to  let  down  the  United  States,  we  re¬ 
plied,  “Frankly,  Mr.  Dempsey,  we  don’t 
know,  but  if  you’ll  stretch  your  legs 
for  ten  minutes  and  have  a  smoke,  we 
can  figure  pretty  close  and  let  you 
know.” 

He  did  and  we  did,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  figures  astonished  us,  I  imagine, 
more  than  they  did  Mr.  Dempsey.  He’d 
been  at  other  farms  where  the  same 
thing  had  occurred;  he’d  seen  other 
farmers’  eyes  pop  out  when,  after  ten 
minutes  with  pad  and  pencil,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  that  the  garden  patch 
had  brought  them  in  double  the  return 
of  any  field  of  ten  times  its  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  two 
gardens,  one  near  the  house  for  plants 
that  require  close  scrutiny  and  fre¬ 
quent  dabs  of  -attention,  another  farther 
away  for  sweet  corn,  early  potatoes 
and  experiments  with  new  things.  The 
two  together  will  run  to  more  than 
half  an  acre  and  yet  when  I  started  to 
figure  the  odds  and  ends  of  surplus 
we’d  sold  to  retail  customers,  what 
we’d  eaten  fresh  picked,  all  the  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  we  had  down  cel¬ 
lar,  and  what  we  would  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  them  if  we’d  bought 
them  at  the  store,  I  was  well  beyond 
$200  before  Mr.  Woodrow  Dempsey  got 
back  and  faced  me  again  across  the 
mass  of  books  and  papers  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

That  item  of  200  odd  dollars  made 
all  the  difference  between  good  news 
and  bad  news  in  our  census  return,  and 
ever  since  the  episode  narrated  we’ve 
had  a  much  more  respectful  attitude 
toward  our  garden  patch.  If  the  rest 


of  the  farm  had  gone  half  as  well  on 
an  acre  for  acre  basis,  we’d  be  buying 
all  the  labor-saving  devices  advertised 
in  the  papers. 

Costs  of  production?  You  can  figure 
them  anyway  you  like,  but  we  prefer 
to  ignore  them  utterly,  and  we  believe 
that  our  way  is  the  more  accurate. 
We  purchased  some  onion  sets,  to  be 
sure,  and  a  few  packages  of  seed,  but 
$4  would  cover  the  entire  cash  outlay 
on  the  operation.  Practically  all  the 
fertilizer  we  used  came  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  the  laying  house.  The  5-10-5 
that  we  dealt  out  by  the  tablespoonful 
to  individual  plants  was  scraped  up 
and  saved  by  my  wife  when  two  paper 
bags '  of  it  burst  and  spilled  when  we 
were  planting  oats  in  the  East  Lot.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  rotenone  dust, 
the  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  Black 
Leaf  40  were  all  left-overs  from  other 
operations  and  not  fair  to'  count. 

Labor  costs  shouldn’t  count  either, 
because  Elmer  plowed  the  garden  one 
morning  in  April  when  it  was  too  wet 
to  do  anything  else,  and  all  the  drag¬ 
gings  fitted  in  between  times,  too. 
Twice,  perhaps,  he  ran  up  and  down 
between  the  rows  with  a  horse  culti¬ 
vator  on  his  way  back  from  the  lot 
to  the  barn,  but  apart  from  that  all 
the  garden  work  was  done  by  my  wife 
and  me — and  mostly  after  supper.  If 
we  hadn’t  been  hoeing  and  dusting  and 
pulling  weeds,  we’d  probably  have  been 
sitting  in  rocking  chairs,  looking  at 
the  view,  'so  obviously  you  can’t  make 
a  labor  charge  for  that. 

Moreover,  if  you  should  insist  on  a 
deduction  for  labor  costs  you  must  add 
a  compensating  credit  premium  for  a 
superior  product.  For  no  one  knows 
the  fragrance,  the  fiavor,  the  bouquet 
of  asparagus  or  sweet  corn  unless  he 
has  eaten  it,  steaming  from  the  pot, 
within  twenty  minutes  of  the  moment 
it  was  growing  in  the  good  earth. 
Strawberries  for  breakfast  with  the 
chilly  dew  still  on  them!  People  who 
think  they  don’t  like  parsnips — which 
is  practically  everybody — have  never 
tasted  the  ones  that  have  slept  in  the 
ground  all  winter  and  have  been  kick¬ 


ed  out  of  bed  by  the  frost  heave  ip  the 
early  spring! 

If  a  bunch  of  asparagus  is  worth 
fifteen  cents  in  the  store  five  days  after 
it  was  cut  down  South  some  place,  it’s 
worth  a  dollar  fresh  out  of  the  ground 
and  the  same  ratio  of  values  prevails 
for  sweet  corn.  But  you  couldn’t  tell 
that  to  Mr.  Woodrow  Dempsey.  He 
couldn’t  write  that  down  in  his  report 
and  the  United  States  wouldn’t  believe 
him  if  he  did. 

And  so,  perhaps,  it’s  better  ,  in  a 
small  operation  frugally  maintained,  to 
drop  the  whole  matter  of  premiums  and 
labor  costs  and  figure  only  what  you 
got  out  of  the  garden  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
you  had  bought  it  at  the  store.  On 
that  basis,  and  ignoring  the  superiority 
of  home-produced  tomato  juice  (cook¬ 
ed  up  with  onions,  green  peppers  and 
a  touch  of  garlic)  to  the  store  kind, 
the  garden  patch  still  comes  out  the 
biggest  money-maker  on  the  farm, 
acre  for  acre. 

It  isn’t  until  it  gets  canned  in  Mason 
jars  and  lined  up  on  the  shelves  down 
cellar  that  the  garden  patch  begins  to 
get  high  marks  in  arithmetic.  And 
I’m  inclined  to  think  that  the  pressure 
cooker  has  become  abobt  the  most  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy,  canning  was 
a  devastating  event  that  occurred 
periodically  through  the  summer  and 
upset  the  household  for  days  at  a  time; 
was  used,  like  spring  housecleaning, 
as  an  adequate  excuse  for  an  inade¬ 
quate  dinner.  Nowadays  you  hear 
relatively  little  of  it,  but  the  pressure 
cooker  seems  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  a  good  part  of  the  time  from 
rhubarb  to  late  peaches  and  there  are 
few  days,  once  the  garden  starts  to 
speed  up,  when  there  aren’t  a  few  jars 
to  go  down  cellar  in  the  morning  — 
sometimes  seven,  sometimes  fourteen — 
to  take  their  places  in  the  swelling 
regiment  on  the  storeroom  shelves. 

In  the  garden  and  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  work; 
down  cellar  they  become  dollars.  And 
if  you  want  to  know  how  many  dollars, 
step  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a  case 
of  canned  goods. 

The  garden  patch,  always  important, 
seems  doubly  so  this  year.  Whether 
prices  and  costs  are  going  up  or  down, 
I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  pretty  sure 
they’re  going  some  place  and  all 


g^Song  Q;^theLa:^  Fai^ 

^  Y  NEIGHBOR  grumbles 
ev’ry  day  about  the  tax  he 
has  to  pay,  they  tax  him  on 
his  gasoline,  on  ev’ry  gadget 
and  machine  around  the  place, 
there  ain’t  a  thing  he  don’t 
pay  taxes  on,  by  jing.  A  sales 
tax  on  the  things  he  buys  adds 
up  to  quite  a  big  surprise, 
when  all  the  rest  is  added  up, 
there  still  are  taxes  on  his 
pup,  and  then,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  if  he  should  make 
a  little  mon,  and  save  it  for  a 
rainy  day,  he  has  an  income 
tax  to  pay;  if  he  should  die, 
through  quirk  of  fate,  then 
there’s  a  tax  on  his  estate. 

There  ain’t  a  time,  in  life  or 
death,  when  he  can  draw  a 
tax-free  breath ;  by  hook  or 
crook,  the  government  will  git 
its  share  of  ev’ry  cent. 

I  tell  my  neighbor  not  to 
fret  about  the  taxes  on  his 
sweat,  I’d  rather  live  right 
here,  by  heck,  pay  taxes  till  • 
it  breaks  my  neck,  than  in 
some  foreign  land  to  be  with 
neither  thought  nor  action  free. 

Although  the  taxes  are  spread 
thick,  we  still  are  free  to  cuss  and  kick.  There  ain’t  no  Gestapo  to  clamp  us 
into  concentration  camp,  we’re  free  to  cuss  the  government  about  the  money 
it  has  spent.  If  w'e  don’t  like  the  things  it’s  done,  we  just  vote  others  in  to 
run  the  country,  so  I  say  the  facts  are  that  we’re  buying,  with  our  tax,  our 
liberty,  and  I’ll  think  twice,  before  I’ll  kick  about  the  price. 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist',  P.  O.  Box, 367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

There  Will  Come  a  Time 

Silence  seems  very  precious  to  me 
now — 

An  hour  of  peace,  a  little' time  alone 
To  read,  to  dream,  to  think  about  the 
how 

And  why  of  things,  to  ponder  joys  I’ve 
known ; 

To  lay  aside  my  weariness  and  rest 
Within  a  brief  respite  of  quietude; 

To  dream  my  dreams  for  those  I  love 
the  best. 

Though  now  their  laughter  jars  my 
solitude. 

Yet,  there  will  come  a  time  when  I 
shall  miss 

This  childish,  wild  confusion  on  the 
floor; 

This  whistle,  this  parade,  this  dressed- 
up  miss; 

This  shouting  from  the  swing  beside 
my  door. 

Indeed,  I  know  how  years  will  do  their 
part 

To  bring  a  silence  that  will  break  my 
heart. 

— Christie  Lund  Coles, 
Spokane,  Washington. 


changes  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant  for 
a  while.  There  isn’t  much  a  small  farm¬ 
er  can  do  about  it,  perhaps,  (and  the 
big  ones  are  just  guessing)  but  the 
least  he  can  do  is  to  keep  after  his 
garden  patch  and  get  as  much  food 
down  cellar  as  he  can.  I  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  economics,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  me  that  it  made  much 
difference  whether  the  price  of  a  thing 
went  up  or  down  as  1  ng  as  you 
weren’t  going  to  buy  it  or  sell  it — 
were  just  going  to  raise  it  yourself, 
and  eat  it  yourself. 

—  A.  A.— 

Old  Friends  Meet  at  A.  A. 
Tour  Reunion 

The  big  reunion  on  Mhy  24  of  former 
American  Agriculturist  Tour  members 
proved  once  again  that  A.  A.  tours 
make  lifelong  friends.  One  hundred 
persons  came  from  all  over  the  North¬ 
east  to  attend  the  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Babcock  and  ’he  banquet 
at  Willard  Straight.  Every  American 
Agriculturist  tour  since  1931  was  rep¬ 
resented,  and  of  course  our  popular 
tour  conductor,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  was 
on  hand  to  greet  everybody. 

The  amner  was  a  thoroughly  in¬ 
formal  and  delightful  affair,  with 
many  spur-of-the-moment  speeches  and 
plenty  of  jolly  talk  back  and  forth. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Seaman,  of  Monroe,  N. 
Y.,  was  chairman  and  toastmaster. 
Editor  Ed  Eastman  was  among  the 
speakers,  and  gave  autographed  copies 
of  “Eastman’s  Chestnuts”  to  all  who 
were  present  as  souvenirs  of  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

So  successful  was  the  affair  that  the 
group  unanimously  voted  to  “do  it 
again’”  next  year.  Pictures  of  the 
crowd  were  taken  in  the  afternoon  and 
are  available  at  75c  each.  To  order, 
send  75c  (coins  or  check)  with  your 
name  and  address  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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AUIVT  JANET’S 
(lexU/pe, 

IT  SEEMS  hard  to  improve  on 
strawberry  shortcake  or  just 
strawberries  with  cream.  But 
most  housewives  like  to  surprise 
their  friends  with  something  a 
little  different.  This  strawberry 
pie  recipe  would  do  just  that: 

Strawberry  Pie 

A  baked  pastry  shell  %  cup  granulated 

4  cups  strawberries  sugar 

1/4  cup  water  3  tbsps.  cornstarch 

Cut  coarsely  two  cups  of  the 
berries;  combine  with  sugar, 
water  and  cornstarch  and  cook 
together  about  ten  min.  or  until 
thickened.  Cool.  Spread  the  two 
cups  of  whole  berries  in  the  baked 
pastry  shell,  and  over  it  spread 
the  cooked  mixture.  Place  the 
pie  plate  with  the  above  contents 
in  the  icebox  until  ready  to  serve. 
Just  before  serving,  spread  with 
a  thick  coating  of  whipped 
cream. 


P&UMaiP>t(Ude4fii. 


Is  $30  a  Month  Sufficient? 

Dear  Lucile :  We  are  a  young  couple 
living  with  my  husband’s  people.  His 
mother  and  I  do  not  agree  on  how  to 
bring  up  my  baby.  I  want  to  move,  but 
my  husband  makes  only  $30  a  month  and 
we  would  have  to  buy  everything  in  the 
line  of  furniture  and  home  equipment. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  make  it,  alone. 

My  husband  and  I  are  very  much  in 
love  and  I  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  make  it  hard  for  him.  His 
folks  do  not  want  us  to  leave ;  my  mother 
says  if  we  don’t  make  the  break  we’ll 
never  start  out  for  ourselves  but  she  ad¬ 
mits  that  we  may  have  it  hard,  and  won’t 
give  me  any  definite  advice. — A  Friend 
in  Need. 

I  can  understand  how  unhappy  you 
may  be  living  with  an  uncongenial 
mother-in-law,  but  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  I  believe  that  you  and  your 
husband  are  really  the  only  ones  who 
can  decide  what  is  best  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  on  $30  a  month — and 
everything  to  buy — you  would  be  hard 
pinched  for  money.  In  fact,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  you  could  get  along. 
If  you  both  wanted  very  desperately 
to  get  by  yourselves,  then  you  might 
come  through  the  pinch  safely,  but  if 
your  husband  is  not  whole-hearted  in 
his  wish  to  break  away  from  home, 
he  might  grow  resentftil  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  him  by  scant  in¬ 
come  and  thus  friction  would  be  set  up 
between  you. 

Why  not  do  this:  As  long  as  every- 


brought  Doctor  James  home 
to  dinner,  dear.  He’s  the  doctor  I 
was  telling  yoti  about,  the  one 
who’s  trying  to  find  out  what’s 
wrong  with  my  stomach.” 


one  seems  to  understand  the  difficult 
disposition  of  your  mother-in-law,  the 
chances  are  they  will  not  blame  you 
for  differences  between  you.  Can  you 
not  rub  up  your  patience  a  little  while, 
save  what  money  you  can  from  month 
to  month,  buy  things  a  little  at  a  time 
so  that  you  will  have  more  to  start 
out  with,  then  when  you  feel  you  are 
pretty  well  set,  make  the  move  to 
yourselves  ?  That  would  seem  the 
sensible  plan,  to  me. 

Try  to  remember  that  Grandmothers 
are  very  likely  to  think  they  know 
more  about  raising  babies  than  do 
young  mothers  and  your  case  is  not  the 
first  one  of  friction,  by  any  means.  Of 
course,  you  will  all  be  happier,  living 
to  yourselves,  but  don’t  take  too  much 
of  a  chance,  unless  your  husband  wants 
to  as  badly  as  you  do. 

—  A.  A. — 

Man  Introducos  Self 

Dear  Lucile :  Please  tell  me  who  should 
introduce  themselves  first  when  two 
strangers  are  dancing  together.  If  the 
girl  should,  tell  me  what  she  should  say 
to  start  the  conversation. — Marion. 

When,  dancing  with  a  strange  man 
at  a  party  or  dance,  it  is  his  place  to 
introduce  himself  to  you.  If  you  ac¬ 
cept  a  dance  with  him  without  being 
introduced  by  a  third  party,  it  is  his 
place  to  give  you  his  name  and  to  ask 
for  yours. 

—  A.  A. — 

Give  Her  Time 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  going  with  a  girl 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  her.  I  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife  and  she  said  she  would  have 
to  love  me  a  lot  to  marry  me.  She  said 
she  thought  a  lot  of  me  in  some  ways  but 
not  in  all  ways.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
her  care  for  me? — Bernie. 

I  think  you  are  worried  unneces¬ 
sarily  about  your  relations  with  this 
girl.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  all 
in  your  favor.  She’s  going  with  you 
.  .  .  and  admits  that  she  thinks  a  lot 
of  you  in  some  ways,  so  just  give  her 
a  little  time. 

Be  as  nice  to  her  as  you  can;  enter¬ 
tain  her  in  the  way  she  likes  to  be  en¬ 
tertained;  show  her  all  courtesies  and 
attentions  .  .  .  and  you  will  have  done 
all  you  can  do.  After  that  she  will 
either  love  you,  or  she  will  have  found 
that  she  cannot,  and  have  told  you  so. 
If  she  decides  against  you,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  more  you  can  do. 

— A.  aL— 

He  Should  Return  Jewelry 

Dear  Lucile ;  I  have  been  going  with  a 
fellow  for  about  a  year.  We  broke  up 
and  he  has  several  pieces  of  my  jewelry 
which  I  don’t  care  to  have  him  keep. 
Should  I  just  forget  about  them  or  should 
I  try  to  get  them  back  and  how  should 
I  go  about  it? — Faithful  Reader. 

If  you  have  broken  up  with  this 
young  man  for  good,  I  should  think  you 
would  want  your  jewelry  returned.  If 
you  asked  him  to  return  it,  or  wrote 
him  a  letter  asking  for  it,  do  you  not 
think  that  would  be  sufficient?  That 
failing,  perhaps  your  father  or  brother 
could  call  for  it.  Or,  if  it  is  anything 
very  valuable,  you  could  enlist  the  law 
in  effecting  its  return,  through  a  court 
order  which  I  believe  the  sheriff  would 
serve.  I  should  imagine,  though,  that 
the  matter  could  be  settled  without  re¬ 
course  to  law. 

— A.  A. — 

PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  is  not  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  bureau.  Do  not  write  us  asking 
for  the  addresses  of  girls  whose  letters 
have  appealed  to  you.  All  letters  are  writ¬ 
ten  us  in  confidence  and  we  cannot  give 
out  correct  names  and  addresses.  Also,  do 
not  write  us  asking  for  names  of  people 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  whom  you  could 
write  with  matrimony  the  object.  We  do 
not  have  much  faith  in  “mail-order” 
courtships. 
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This 

QUICK  MONEY  CONTEST 
Closes  June 


WE’RE  OFFERING  $1,000 

IN  CASH  PRIZES  to  introduce 

NEW  IMPROVED 
inilCA  YEAST  !  “  ^ 


^ CO 

I 

r 


coi/io  yce/uss  ^soo 

eyrpA  cas^p  Afcu. 

A^  OPPOATCA/iry 

STAP/y^c  pycPTAr  yoc 


158  CASH  AWARDS: 

1st  Prize  ^500;  2nd  Prize  ^200;  3rd  Prize  MOO; 
5  Prizes  of  MO  each  and  150  Prizes  of  M  each 

f  ?  I  LIKE  THE  NEW  MACA  YEAST  BECAUSE _ 

_ Complete  this  thought  in  SO  additional  words  or  less 


PURPOSE  OF  CONTEST:  This  simple  and  easy  contest  is  being 
staged  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  more  women  to  try 
the  new  Improved  Maca  Yeast— the  yeast  that  acts  fast  and 
keeps  without  refrigeration! 

When  you  try  the  new  Improved  Maca  Yeast  you’ll  find 
it  easy  to  prepare  an  entry  in  this  contest,  for  this  new 
yeast  has  advantages  that  are  solely  and  entirely  its  own, 
and  it  is  dated  for  your  protection. 

Because  Maca  is  a  dry  granular  yeast  refrigeration  is 
not  necessary  — you  can  keep  a  handy  supply  on  your 
pantry  shelf!  Yet  Maca  Yeast  is  fast-acting -simply  dis¬ 
solve  in  lukewarm  water  and  it’s  ready  to  use. 

Improved  Maca  contains  more  “active”  yeast  granules, 
hut  you  use  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  get  glorious 
results.  And  because  the  granules  are  larger  and  more 
uniform,  Maca’s  splendid  keeping  qualities  have  been 
further  improved ! 

The  rich  “old-fashioned”  flavor  Maca  gives  to  bakings 
will  supply  “inspiration”  for  your  entry  too.  And  when 
you  think  of  all  the  advantages  that  Maca  Yeast  combines 
you’ll  find  the  preparation  of  an  entry  even  easier.  But 
don’t  delay.  The  important  thing  is  to  try  Maca,  write 
your  entry  and  send  it  in  now.  You  must  act  at  once. 


5  PRIZES  OF 
$10.00  EACH 

AND 

150  PRIZES  OF 
$1.00  EACH 


-HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN 


To  write  a  winning  entry  decide  what  advantages  of  the  new  Maea 
appeal  to  you  most.  Then  complete  the  thought:  "I  like  the  new 

Maca  Yeast  because _ ’’  using  50  additional  words  or 

less.  For  example,  each  package  of  Maca  now  contains  more  active 
granules  of  yeast,  so  you  might  write  about  the  smooth  texture 
of  your  new  Maca  Yeast  bakings. 

Or  because  the  new  Maca  granules  are  more  uniform,  with  bet¬ 
ter  keeping  qualities,  you  might  write  about  this  feature.  Or  you 
might  write  about  the  fast  action  of  Maca.  Or  the  fact  that  you 
can  keep  a  handy  supply  on  your  pantry  shelf— ready  to  use  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  , 

Or  you  might  write  about  the  delicious  old-fashioned  flavor  Maca 
gives  to  bakings-how  your  family  enjoys  these  bakings.  Or  you 
might  write  about  the  combination  of  all  these  Maca  advantages. 

Don’t  try  to  do  any  "fancy  writing."  Plain  everyday  language 
is  sufficient.  And  don’t  think  your  entry  isn’t  good  enough.  Let 
the  judges  decide  that.  Send  your  entry  now. 


RULES: 

1  Simply  complete  the  thought: 

"I  like  the  new  Maca  Yeast  be¬ 
cause _ "  in  50  addi¬ 

tional  words  or  less. 

2  Mail  entries  to  Maca  Yeast, 
215  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Dept. 
AAR.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Each  en¬ 
try  must  be  accompanied  by  threa 
foil  wrappers  (or  facsimiles)  from 
packages  of  Maca  Yeast. 

3  This  contest  closes  at  Mid¬ 
night,  June  15th,  1941.  $500  in 
cash  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
letter;  $200  for  the  second  best; 
$100  lor  the  third  best:  $10  for 
the  next  5  best  and  $1  each  to 
the  senders  of  the  next  150  best 
entries. 

4  Entries  will  be  judged  lor  orig¬ 
inality,  sincerity  and  aptness  of 
thought.  Decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  final.  Fancy  entries  will 
not  count  extra.  Duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  case  of  ties. 
Entries,  contents  and  ideas 
therein  become  the  property  of 
the  Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

5  Residents  of  Continental 
United  States  may  compete,  ex¬ 
cept  Northwestern  Yeast  Co.  em¬ 
ployees,  their  advertising  agene7, 
and  their  families. 

6  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 


DON'T  DELAY-ENTER  NOW 
CONTEST  CLOSES  JUNE  15/41 


James  H.  Hoban,  R.  2,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


(FEMALE  PAIN) 

I  Women,  who  suffer  pain  of  Irregular 
I  periods  with  cranky  nervousness 
I  due  to  monthly  functional  disturb- 
R  ances  should  find  Lydia  E.Pinkham’s 
n  Vegetable  Compound  simply  mar¬ 
velous  to  relieve  such  distress.  Pink- 
ham’s  Compound  is  made  especially 
for  women  to  relieve  such  distress¬ 
ing  feelings  and  thus  help  them  go 
smiling  thru  such  “difficult  days.” 
Over  1,000,000  women  have  reported 
remarkable  benefits.  Try  it! 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Go. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


Coming  to  ” 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HDTFT  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(352)  24- 
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WITH  the  net  objective  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  money  for  farmers,  a 
program  to  utilize  chemurgy  is  being 
planned  for  the  Northeast.  A  check¬ 
up  of  needs,  with  some  suggestions  for 
solution,  will  be  developed  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  conference  in  Rochester 
next  October.  Agriculture,  industry 
and  science  ■will  be  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Chemurgic  Council. 

The  starting  point  for  the  program 
was  a  conference  last  week  at  Ithaca. 
Actually,  the  conference  was  intended 
to  present  the  picture  of  chemurgy  to 
farm  and  research  leaders,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  it  had  anything  to 
offer  the  Northeast.  To  make  sure  of 
this  point,  H.  E.  Babcock,  who  presid¬ 
ed,  polled  each  individual  member  who 
was  present.  The  answer  in  all  cases 
was  that  the  chemurgic  pattern  could 
be  utilized  to  carry  the  banner  of  re¬ 
search  to  bring  about  greater  utilization 
of  farm  products  in  industry,  and  to 
develop  some  new  products  and  new 
uses  which  would  aid  the  farmer  in 
his  business. 

Leaders  Present 

The  Ithaca  conference  was  called  by 
Mr.  Babcock  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  leaders  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  to  present  their  story.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  national  council 
in  Chicago,  Babcock  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Governors.  To  the  con¬ 
ference,  representing  the  council,  came 
Wheeler  McMillen,  Philadelphia,  coun¬ 
cil  president  and  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal;  Russell  G.  East,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  general  agricultural  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  council 
governor,  and  John  W.  Ticknor,  New 
York,  assistant  to  the  president. 

Others  present  included  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  dean  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics;  E.  R.  Eastman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist;  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  of  State  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations;  Dr.  C.  E.  F.  Guterman,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  research  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Experiment  Station; 
Dr.  Richard  Bradfield,  head  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  agronomy  department;  Edward  J. 
Leenhouts,  general  agricultural  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad; 
James  A.  McConnell,  T.  E.  Milliman, 
and  C.  W.  Sadd,  of  G.L.F.,  and  yours 
truly. 

McMillen  sketched  the  work  of  •  the 
council,  which  seeks  to  bring  science  to 
bear  to  utilize  farm  products  in  indus¬ 
try,  and  to  encourage  development  of 
new  uses.  The  council  is  seven  years 
old  and  grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich.  It  has  a  substantial  rec¬ 
ord  of  success,  but  comparatively  little 
has  been  heard  about  it  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Suggests  Needs 

Tom  Milliman  sounded  a  kejmote 
when  he  said  he  could  suggest  three 
possible  avenues  for  chemurgy  that 
would  directly  benefit  the  Northeast. 
“Burlap  is  the  ideal  packaging  for  feeds 
and  many  other  farm  supplies,”  he 
said.  “Yet  we  cannot  get  burlap,  so 
many  of  us  are  using  paper.  Still  the 
need  for  burlap,  or  a  substitute,  exists 
Kiel  our  burlap  supply  from  India  is 


cut  off.  Probably  there  are  dozens  of 
weed  plants  that  could  be  developed 
to  produce  a  substitute. 

“Arsenic  is  one  of  the  principal  in¬ 
gredients  in  sprays,  yet  we  are  under 
constant  pressure  to  find  a  non-poison- 
ous  substitute.  One  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  substitutes  is  rotenone  which  we 
import  from  the  East  Indies.  We  know 
that  a  lot  of  domestic  plants  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  tq  produce  a  substitute,  but 
first  we  have  got  to  develop  the  plants. 

“Then  we  are  bothered  constantly 
by  a  milk  surplus.  I  have  dreamed 
of  creating  a  new  product,  something 
similar  to  cottage  cheese,  but  not  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  made  largely  of  milk  and 
which  could  be  used  as  a  main  course 
in  a  meal.  We  know  it  is  possible  to 
do  this,  but  we  have  not  done  it.” 

Dean  Ladd  told  of  experiments  by 
which  chromosones  in  plants  had  been 
doubled.  He  said  there  were  many 
plants  which  contained  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  certain  essentials,  or  substances 
which  might  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
some  products  now  imported.  Many 
of  these  substances  appear  in  such 
small  quantities  that  they  are  not  com¬ 
mercially  practicable  for  use.  But 
Ladd  suggested  that  if  chromosones 
could  be  doubled  it  might  mean  that 
further  research  would  show  how  these 
valuable  substances  could  be  increas¬ 
ed  in  the  plants  to  a  point  where  they 
would  be  valuable  additions  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  serving  many  indus¬ 
trial  needs. 

Milliman  and  Guterman  were  nam¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  Northeast  in  this  direction,  and  to 
outline  a  program  for  some  suggested 
means  to  meet  the  needs. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  left 
with  the  feeling  that  chemurgy,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  offers  great  opportunities, 
especially  in  meeting  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  post-war  adjustment. 

*  *  * 

Institute  Opens  Drive 

The  month  of  June  will  be  member¬ 
ship-enrollment  time  for  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute. 
Directors,  membership  committees  and 
the  extension  service  will  present  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  institute 
work  in  all  counties. 

At  a  conference  of  New  York  direc¬ 
tors  Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario, 
institute  vice-president,  reported  that 
at  a  meeting  of  directors  in  Spring- 
field  it  was  decided  to  try  to  double 
the  membership  and  financial  goal  of 
the  institute  for  the  coming  year. 

“I  think  this  enthusiasm  is  due  di¬ 
rectly  to  two  things,”  he  said.  “First, 
I  think  the  work  of  the  institute  in 
trying  to  find  homes  for  apples  is  be¬ 
coming  better  kno'wn  to  farmers.  We 
always  have  been  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  trying  to  get  growers  to  accept 
our  work  on  faith.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  man  to  contribute  money  to 
something  unless  he  believes  in  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  or  unless  he  sees  some  direct, 
tangible  benefit.  It  appears  now  that 
after  six  or  seven  years  we  not  only 
have  more  tangible  benefits  to  show, 
but  growers  are  more  interested. 

“This  brings  us  to  the  second  thing. 
During  the  past  winter  the  Eastern 
and  Western  New  York  joint  fruit 
committees  indorsed  a  plan  for  a  state 
apple  advertising  tax  to  be  presented 


to  growers.  This  immediately  brought 
many  growers  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  ad'V.ertising  and  promotion, 
and  how  they  wished  to  pay  for  it. 

“Sentiment  was  divided,  but  the 
thorough  discussion  convinced  us  that 
growers  wanted  promotion.  Whether 
or  not  we  have  a  state  tax  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  decided  in  the  future,  but 
there  was  strong  sentiment  for  grow¬ 
ers  to  have  a  'strong,  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  own  which  could  ad¬ 
minister  either  a  voluntary  or  tax  plan. 

“Also  there  is  the  general  realization 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  large  crop 
this  year.  We  have  definite  ideas  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  the  in¬ 
stitute  will  be  pleased  to  put  any  in¬ 
terested  grower  on  its  mailing  list.” 

^ 

Labor  —  Weather 

Indicative  of  the  labor  problem,  a 
farmer  friend  told  me  this:  His  son 
was  working  for  him,  in  return  for 
board  and  $15  per  week,  which  was 
about  all  the  father  could  afford  to 
pay.  The  son  applied  for  a  job  at  one 
of  the  factories  engaged  in  defense 
work  and  was  offered  a  job  to  start  at 
$35  per  week.  The  father  advised  him 
to  take  it,  because  he  could  not  meet 
the  competition. 

There  is  growing  certainty  among 
rural  people  that  farm  organizations 
must  exert  every  influence  to  obtain 
every  possible  break  for  farmers  with 
draft  boards  and  defense  authorities. 
This  feeling  includes  the  thought  that 
in  laying  defense  programs  the  needs 
of  farmers  have  been  sadly  overlooked 
so  far. 

Scattered  frosts  have  left  their  mark 
on  fruit  orchards  in  several  parts  of 
the  state,  but  so  far  there  appears  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  damage. 
Earlier  bloom  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
suffered  more  than  upstate,  where 
damage  has  been  reported  but  gener¬ 
ally  not  very  heavy. 

*  *  * 

Denies  Price-Fixing 

.R.  M.  (Spike)  Evans,  top  man  in 
the  AAA,  on  his  visit  to  Rochester 
for  a  meeting  on  wheat  marketing 
quotas,  denied  that  the  government  in¬ 
tends  to  peg  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  referred  to  the  Food-for-De- 
fense  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  merely  guaranteeing 
minimum  prices  to  farmers.  He  said 
the  department  would  support  the 
market  for  dairy  products,  poultry  and 
eggs,  pork  and  tomatoes,  “but  this  did 
not  mean  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices. 

“This  is  not  a  price-fixing  program, 
not  a  price-pegging  program,”  he  said. 
“The  guaranteed  prices  are  minimum 
prices,  and  no  maximum  prices  have 
been  set.” 

Likewise,  he  said  the  wheat  market¬ 
ing  quota  program,  if  approved  by 
growers  in  the  referendum,  would 
mean  that  by  establishing  a  loan  rate 
the  department  would  guarantee  the 
price  of  wheat  around  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  He  said  marketing  quotas  this 
year,  and  possibly  next,  '  /ere  necessary 
because  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  this  country  will  have  two  years’ 
supply  of  wheat.  There  are  similar 
large  quantities  stored  in  practically 
all  wheat-exporting  countries,  he  said, 
■with  the  export  market  at  a  low  ebb. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Tour  Plans 

Percy  R.  Morgan  of  Lewiston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  reports  unusually  wide  interest 
in  the  plans  for  the  summer  tour  to 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Delaware  next  August.  To  all 
inquiries  he  says  that  a  printed  sched¬ 
ule  and  full  information  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  a  few  weeks.  Meantime  coun¬ 
ty  agents  in  the  fruit  counties  have  all 
the  tentative  information. 


WICKARD  TO  SPEAK 
AT  LEAGUE  MEETIIVG 

Secretary  Claude  Wickard  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at 
Syracuse  on  June,^9.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  Central 
High  School  in  Syracuse.  That 
evening  Secretary  Wickard  will 
address  the  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  in 
Syracuse. 

This  will  give  New  York  State 
dairymen  a  fine  opportunity  to 
get  Secretary  Wickard ’s  point  of 
view  and  incidentally  will  give 
the  Secretary  a  chance  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Northeast.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Secretary  accepted 
the  invitation. 

On  June  18,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  the  home 
department  of  the  League  will 
have  its  annual  session. 


A.Y  .S.V.G.A.  Field  Day 

June  25th  is  the  day  set  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
Henry  Marquart  who  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  not  only  of  the  state 
and  national  vegetable  associations  but 
of  Farm  Bureau  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well.  He  is  a  good  farmer, 
too,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son,  Hen¬ 
ry,  Jr.,  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  en¬ 
terprise  at  Orchard  Park  with  irriga¬ 
tion,  modern  equipment  for  washing 
and  packing,  and  a  new  cold  storage 
building.  They  have  a  constant  supply 
of  vegetables  throughout  the  season 
and  work  their  land  very  effectively. 
This  is  to  be  the  first  stop. 

Another  stop  is  to  be  at  the  farms 
of  Clarence  and  Walter  Henry  at  Eden. 
The  Henrys  have  been  keeping  cost 
accounts  for  over  20  years.  At  the 
Agle  farms — G.  H.  Agle  &  Sons,  and 
the  Agle  Brothers — there  will  be  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  a  duster  in  action  for 
the  control  of  corn  ear  worm.  All  of 
these  farms  njake  use  of  irrigation. 

There  are  other  good  vegetable  sec¬ 
tions  in  western  New  York  to  justify 
a  trip  on  the  part  of  eastern  garden¬ 
ers  and,  of  course,  nearby  people  can 
make  it  as  a  one-day  trip.  The  Elba 
muckland  section  lies  between  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Buffalo  and  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  section  to  visit. — P.  W. 

—  A.  A. — 

L.  I.  Potato  Tour 

The  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 
Farm  Bureaus  have  arranged  for  the 
18th  Annual  Long  Island  Potato  Tour 
to  be  held  on  June  26th  and  27th. 
During  the  two  days,  twelve  farms  are 
to  be  visited.  All  kinds  of  equipment 
will  be  on  view  as  will  storage  houses, 
irrigation,  a  miscellaneous  vegetable 
farm  with  modern  packing  and  loading 
sheds  and  also  the  experimental 
grounds  of  the  Vegetable  Research 
Farm  at  Riverhead. 

The  party  is  to  assemble  at  the 
parking  field  in  the  rear  of  County 
Police  Headquarters  at  Mtneola  on 
Thursday  morning,  June  26th,  at  9:30 
A.  M.  Friday  morning,  the  start  will 
be  made  from  the  Henry  Perkins  Hotel 
in  Riverhead  at  8:00  A.  M.  Programs 
may  be  had  from  W.  B.  Been  of  Rive^ 
head  or  H.  H.  Campbell  of  Mineola. 

This  tour  is  preceded  by  others 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  June 
12th,  the  Eastern  Shore  field  day  will 
be  held  at  Onley,  Virginia,  and  on  June 
24th  and  25th,  the  New  Jersey  Seed 
Potato  Certification  Conference  ■will  be 
held  as  well  as  the  New  Jersey  State 
Potato  Association  meeting. — P.  W> 
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Growers  and  Dealers  Dis¬ 
cuss  Profluce  Marketing 

Bi/  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON. 

How  to  dispose  of  crops  quickly 
when  they  are  ready  for  market  and 
return  more  money  to  growers,  key¬ 
noted  a  meeting  of  representative 
farmers  with  A.  &  P.  officials  in 
Syracuse  last  week.  The  meeting  was 
described  “planning  for  cooperation 
that  will  be  effective  when  crops  are 
ready  to  move  to  market.” 

Dr.  M.  C.  Bond  of  the  Cornell  agri¬ 
cultural  economic  department  estimat¬ 
ed  that  this  year  New  York  farmers 
will  have  between  50  and  60  million 
dollars’  worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  sell.  He  said  a  major  problem  was 
going  to  be  to  move  these  crops  from 
production  areas  to  consuming  centers, 
and  that  this  was  a  problem  which 
made  it  necessary  for  distributors  and 
retailers  to  step  up  consumption  sea¬ 
sonally  as  each  crop  appeared  on  the 
market. 

Harvey  J.  Baum,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company,  A.  &  P.  buying 
affiliate,  promised  that  his  company 
would  help  in  every  way  it  could  and 
advised  the  growers  to  seek  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  food  distributors. 
Baum  said  that  the  A.  &  P.  already 
had  started  a  campaign  to  step  up 
consumption,  and  that  in  the  previous 
week  special  advertising  had  increased 
the  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  25  per  cent. 

Baum  said  the  present  campaign  was 
scheduled  to  continue  through  July. 
When  asked  if  at  that  time  the  com¬ 
pany  would  continue  special  efforts,  he 
said  “we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
move  all  crops,  especially  those  of 
which  there  may  appear  to  be  sur¬ 
pluses.  We  ask  that  growers  keep  in 
touch  with  us  before  the  peaks  happen, 
so  that  we  can  plan  to  concentrate  our 
sales  effort  to  best  advantage.” 

Webster  J.  Birdsall,  director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets,  who  presid¬ 
ed,  suggested  that  contact  committees 
be  named  on  both  sides.  For  the  A.  & 
P.  Baum  named  Henry  J.  Williams, 
vice-president,  L.  C.  Baum  and  Frank 
Boyce.  Frank  W.  Beneway,  Ontario, 
suggested  that  growers  be  represented 
through  their  existing  organizations 
or  commodity  committees,  many  of 
which  are  prepared  to  give  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  about  size  of  crop, 
time  of  harvest,  etc. 

Henry  G.  Marquart  of  Orchard  Park, 
president  of  the  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  pointed  out  that  fre¬ 
quently  prices  are  not  fair  to  growers, 
and  that  consumers  can  afford  to  pay 
more.  He  said  that  where  one  group 
of  stores  sets  a  price  it  establishes  a 
market  price.  Baum  replied  that 
prices  are  set  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  He  said  there  were  “too 
many  intermediary  costs”;  that  when 
he  started  with  the  company  farmers 
got  about  32  per  cent  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  dollar  and  now  received  nearly  60 
per  cent.  He  said  supermarkets  and 
trucking  direct  to  stores  helped  to 
reduce  costs. 

On  the  subject  of  preparing  produce 
for  market,  Baum  said:  “The  only 
Way  California  has  been  able  to  stay  in 
the  gamie  and  ship  long  distances  to 
market  is  by  better  packing,  sizing 
and  quality.”  Peter  Vercrouse  of 
Oswego  said  New  York  produces  as 
fine  quality  as  may  be  found  anywhere 
and  that  last  year  New  York  lettuce 
topped  the  market. 

Baum  pledged  his  company  to  work 
With  farmers  to  eliminate  bottlenecks 


and  toll  gates,  and  “if  all  groups  work 
along  this  line  farmers  will  get  more 
money.”  He  quoted  the  Gallup  poll  as 
showing  that  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  might  be  stepped  up  70 
per  cent  and  pointed  to  federal  reports 
showing  45  million  persons  do  not  have 
enough  of  these  commodities  to  insure 
good  health.  “We  are  willing  and 
ready  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
change  the  picture  and  I  suggest  that 
growers  seek  the  co-operation  of  every 
other  agency  that  can  help  to  move 
their  products.” 

A  number  of  growers  expressed 
satisfaction  that  steps  were  being 
taken  so  early  in  the  season,  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  last  moment 
when  it  is  difficult  to  do  much  more 
than  move  temporary  surpluses  at  dis¬ 
tress  prices. 

—  A.  A. — 

June  Class  1  Milk  Price 

Effective  June  1st,  the  class  one 
price  of  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
will  be  $2.40.  The  increase  comes 
automatically  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  order.  Butter  prices 
have  been  averaging  better  than  35 
cents  a  pound,  hence  the  class  one  price 
of  $2.40  for  June.  Class  II- A  (cream) 
is  priced  at  $1.95  for  June.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  price  increases  -will 
bring  dairymen  an  additional  $240,000. 

In  the  Buffalo  area.  Administrator 
Lasher  announces  that  the  class  one 
price  for  June  will  be  $3.00  and  the 
class  two  price  $2.00. 

—  A.  A. — 

Egg  Prices  Firm 

The  egg  market  has  been  steady  and 
firm.  Nearby  white  specials  were  re¬ 
ported  recently  at  26  to  26% c.  On 
May  21  the  Producers’  News  reports 
holdings  at  the  four  largest  markets 
at  1,896,482  cases,  which  was  337,002 
less  than  was  held  in  the  same  months 
on  the  same  day  last  year. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  eggs  on  May 
1st  for  the  entire  country  were  report¬ 
ed  as  5%  above  a  year  ago  but  2% 
below  the  five  year  average.  Holdings 
of  shell  eggs  were  15%  below  last  year 
and  19%  less  than  the  five  year  aver¬ 
age.  On  the  same  date  storage  stocks 
of  poultry  were  101  million  lbs.,  17% 
above  a  year  ago. 

Total  purchases  of  eggs  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
up  to  May  24  were  given  as  760,000 
cases.  It  is  reported  that  consump¬ 
tion  has  lagged  somewhat  due  to  the 
higher  retail  prices.  It  is  reported  al 
so  that  receipts  of  eggs  from  the  west 
have  been  cut  somewhat  both  by  fed¬ 
eral  buying  and  by  increased  consump 
tion  in  areas  where  defense  work  is 
up  and  in  army  camps, 

—A.  A. — 


peratures  as  low  as  20  degrees. 

My  judgment  is  that  a  light  hay  crop 
can  only  follow  such  cold,  dry  weath¬ 
er’. — J.  R.  P.,  New  York. 

—  A.  A, — 

What  Wheat  Quotas  Will 
Mean  to  You 

{Continued  from  Page  11) 
assumption  is  that  this  wheat  would 
be  used  for  relief  purposes  but  no  one 
seems  to  believe  that  many  farmers 
would  elect  this  alternative. 

The  third  possibility  is  to  pay  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  48  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  in 
excess  of  your  quota. 

New  York  State  has  about  4,000 
farmers  who  are  eligible  to  vote  on 
the  referendum  plus  approximately 


25,000  farmers  who  grow  less  than  15 
acres  of  wheat.  There  is  one  question 
that  is  troubling  some  people.  If 
quotas  are  put  into  effect,  will  New 
York  farmers,  as  well  as  those  living 
in  other  states,  who  have  been  growing 
less  than  15  acres  of  wheat,  increase 
their  acreage  until  total  production  is 
as  high  or  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
recent  years?  Some  believe  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  crop  production  fol¬ 
low  a  definite  pattern.  First,  attempts 
are  made  to  control  production  of  a  few 
crops  by  voluntary  action.  Then  con¬ 
trol  is  extended  gradually  to  all  crops 
and  gradually  changed  from  voluntary 
to  compulsory  measures  until  one  of 
two  things  happens.  Either  attempts  to 
control  are  abandoned,  or  compulsory 
control  is  applied  to  all  crops. 


It’s  Dry 

My  work  within  the  past  week  has 
taken  me  through  nine  counties  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  New  York  and  I  am 
saying  to  you  I  never  saw  a  worse 
spring  drouth  than  is  now  on  in  our 
state. 

I  have  seen  men  almost  smothered 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  rode  their 
tractor.  Cow  pastures  picked  as  clean 
as  sheep  can  do  it.  Cows  coming  to 
their  stables  at  noon  time  and  eating 
therein  hay  and  ensilage  rather  than 
pasture  grass. 

Only  one  rain  has  arrived  in  a  month 
and  that  about  one  inch  of  water.  In 
the  same  month  we  have  had  eight 
mornings  of  hard  white  frost  with  tern 


WANT  to  cut  down  rejects?  Want  to  save 
water?  Want  to  give  up  the  trouble  and  exy 
pense  of  cutting  and  storing  ice?  Want  to  save  time? 

Then  find  out  about  low  cost  electric  milk  coolers. 

They  operate  for  as  little  as  3  c  or  less  per  can  on 
present  low  electric  rates.  They’re  thermostatically 
controlled,  fully  automatic.  No  watching  needed. 

You’ll  find  a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  requirements. 

Call  our  nearest  office  today, 

NIAGARA,  LOCKPORT  &  ONTARIO  POWER  CO. 


fUAGARA 


HUDSON, 


Cream  Brings  More  Money  ! 

The  butter  market  is  at  the  highest  level  in  June  for 
the  last  eleven  years. 

Skimmilk  fed  to  Hogs,  Calves  and  Chickens  returns 
at  least  50c  per  hundred  at  present  market  prices. 

Diversify  your  farming.  SHIP  CREAM  TO  US 
FOR  CASH,  and  feed  the  skimmilk  for  extra  income. 

THE  FAIRMONT  CREAMERY  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


Like  thousands  of  other  farmers 
in  the  Northeast  the  effects  of  a 
most  severe  spring  drought  are 
creeping  up  on  us.  As  I  write 
this,  I  look  out  on  a  lawn  which  is  turn- 
ing  brown  on  the  26th  of  May.  As  I 
glance  across  the  landscape,  clouds  of 
dust  mark  the  location  of  every  plowed 
field  on  which  any  work  is  being  done. 
Every  night  it  freezes.  I  have  never 
seen  such  poor  crop  prospects  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  the  twenty-odd 
years  we  have  operated  Sunnygables. 

OUR  SITUATION 

We  have  nearly  300  head  of  Here- 
fords.  Guernseys,  horses  and  mules 
running  in  our  pastures.  In  our  barns 
are  substantial  quantities  of  hay  which 
we  are  carrying  over.  In  two  silos  is 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  grass  silage  we 
put  up  last  year.  We  grow  nothing  but 
pasture  grasses,  hay  and  small  grain. 

Our  winter  barley  is  short  and  head¬ 
ing  out.  Our  rye  is  also  heading  out 
and  it  is  a  poor  crop.  Only  our  wheat 
really  looks  good,  but  it  won’t  stand 
much  more  dry  weather. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  all  our  spring 
grass  seedings  have  caught,  but  like 
the  wheat  they  are  taking  a  beating 
and  will  have  to  have  moisture  soon, 
and  the  best  of  care  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  if  they  are  to  make  a  hay  crop 
next  year. 

We  have  some  good  alfalfa  which, 
while  shorter  than  it  should  be,  is  still 
pretty  good.  We  have  one  good  piece 
of  red  clover  and  alsike  mixed,  but  a 
lot  of  our  other  new  seedings  and  all 
of  our  old  stands  of  hay  are  very,  verjr* 
short. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ? 

Obviously,  we  face  a  situation  which 
calls  for  both  judgment  and  action. 
This  is  what  we  have  decided  to  do. 

We  shall  get  ready  to  make  grass  sil¬ 
age  this  week.  Weather  permitting,  on 
Monday,  June  2nd,  we  shall  start  cut¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  winter  barley  in  the 
milk  stage  and  a  piece  of  pretty  good 
new  seeding  right  beside  it.  Our  meth¬ 
od  will  be  to  mow  a  swath  of  barley 
and  then  cut  a  back  swath  of  the  green 
hay.  We  will  follow  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  be  equipped  with  a 
continuous  windrower  with  our  horse- 
drawn  trailer  and  a  hayloader.  I  think 
we  can  make  about  one  round  to  a 
load  and  get  on  perhaps  two  tons  of 
green  material,  of  which  half  will  be 
winter  barley  in  the  milk  stage  and  the 
other  half  clover  about  ready  to  blos¬ 
som.  This  load  will  be  dumped  at  the 
chopper  and  blown  into  the  silo  to 
make  grass  silage.  When  we  have  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  winter  barley  and  the 
clover,  we  will  cut  our  best  piece  of 
alfalfa,  mixing  it  first  with  rye  and 
then  with  wheat  in  the  same  way. 

OUR  REASONING 

We  reason  that  by  cutting  the  win¬ 
ter  grains,  winter  barley,  rye  and 
vi^eat  when  they  are  preferably  in  the 
last  milk  stage,  we’ll  harvest  as  many 


pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  to  the 
acre  as  we  will  later  if  these  grains 
are  permitted  to  ripen  and  we  go  to 
all  the  labor  and  expense  o^  harvest¬ 
ing  and  threshing  them  and  taking 
care  of  the  straw  and  grain. 

We  know  from  observation  in  past 
years  that  by  removing  the  competing 
grain,  we  give  the  grass  and  legume 
seedings  in  them  a  better  chance  to 
survive.  When  it  comes  to  the  clover 
and  alfalfa  which  we  will  be  cutting, 
we  think  we  may  gain  two  advant¬ 
ages:  (1)  We  will  get  the  present 
crop,  which  has  already  been  stunted, 
out  of  the  way  of  a  new  crop  which 
will  come  on  if  we  get  any  rain;  (2) 
We  will  clean  up  all  the  weeds  in  these 
fields,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  yellow 
rocket  in  one  of  them,  before  they  go 
to  seed. 

STILL  A  CHANCE 

While  we  are  doing  this  we  will  be 
waiting  for  our  older  stands  of  grass 
to  come  on  and  praying  for  rain.  If 
our  older  stands  don’t  come  on,  I  think 
we’ll  turn  our  cattle  into  them  and 
rely  on  our  grass  silage  and  any  hay 
crops  which  later  rains  may  make  on 
our  clover,  alfalfa  fields,  and  new 
seedings  for  next  year’s  hay  supply. 

—  A.  A. — 

Poultry  Range 

Last  year  we  put  down  a  good  sized 
poultry  pasture  in  which  ladino  clover 
was  the  principal  legume. 

Last  summer  we  pastured  around 
2,000  growing  pullets  on  this  range  and 
were  delighted  with  the  way  the  pul¬ 
lets  did  and  with  the  savings  in  the 
amount  of  purchased  feed  fed  them. 
This  spring,  despite  the  dry  weather, 
our  poultry  pasture  has  come  along 
fine.  The  grasses,  particularly  the 
ladino  clover,  got  so  high  that  we 
thought  best  to  clip  the  field  about 
the  middle  of  May.  By  the  first  of 
June  we  shall  clip  it  again. 

Since  we  only  have  500  February 
hatched  Leghorn  pullets  to  pasture  on 
this  range,  we  are  running  some  cows 
and  horses  on  it.  From  our  experience 
with  a  poultry  pasture,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  pays  big  returns,  not 
only  in  cutting  down  on  the  expense 
of  purchased  grain  but  in  growing  a 
better  pullet  than  can  be  produced 
without  it. 

—  A.  A. — 

- 

Poultry  Hay 

This  year  we  are  getting  the  highest 
production  per  bird  of  any  year  in 
which  we  have  kept  laying  hens  and 
we  are  having  the  lowest  laying  house 
mortality. 

We  ascribe  the  improvement  and 
the  results  we  are  getting  to  several 
causes:  (1)  We  probably  know  better 
how  to  take  care  of  laying  hens  each 
year;  (2)  By  raising  our  pullets  on 
another  farm  and  on  a  poultry  pasture, 
we  had  the  healthiest  young  stock  to 


put  in  our  laying  pens  in  our  experi¬ 
ence;  (3)  We  have  fed  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  leafy,  green  second  cutting  alf¬ 
alfa  hay  and  good  grass  silage  to  our 
laying  birds.  We  have  eliminated  the 
expensive  alfalfa  leaf  meal  from  our 
poultry  mashes  altogether. 

As  I  look  ahead  I  begin  to  see  the 
possibility  of  laying  out  some  poultry 
pastures  in  which  ladino  clover  is  the 
prominent  legume,  to  rotating  the  use 
of  these  areas  for  pasture  purposes, 
and  to  utilizing  clippings  from  them 
for  grass  silage  and  cock-cured,  green, 
leafy  hay  to  feed  to  birds  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  during  the  winter. 

Tom  Milliman  and  I  have  had  some 
discussion  about  caps  for  cock-curing 
the  hay.  He  suggests  using  4  nitrate 
of  soda  bags  sowed  together  to  make 
a  cheap  hay  cock.  These  bags  have  a 
water  proof  lining  and  have  no  second¬ 
hand  value.  My  idea  for  a  cheap  hay 
cap  is  to  take  a  big  beet  pulp  bag, 
which  has  no  second  hand  value  be¬ 
cause  of  holes  in  it,  and  slip  a  sheet 
of  cheap  roofing  paper  into  it.  Both  of 
us  agree  that  stones  in  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  our  bags  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  caps  down  on  the 
cocks. 

Merely  on  the  basis  of  this  year’s 
experience,  I  am  ready  to  go  out  on  a 
limb  and  say  that  growing  pullets  and 
hens  have  paid  me  more  per  ton  for 
green,  leafy,  legume  hay  and  for  grass 
silage  than  even  our  best  Guernsey 
cows  and  heifers. 

— A.  A.— 

Feeder  Lamb  Prices 

One  of  my  friends  in  the  Southwest 
,  range  country,  who  knows  a  lot  of 
sheepmen  quite  well  because  he  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  their  supplies,  writes 
as  follows: 

“Generally  speaking,  things  here  are 
about  as  follows:  More  rain  and  yet 
more  rain  have  made  the  rangeland 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  twenty 
years.  If  you  could  see  this  country 
now,  you  would  see  a  beautiful  land  of 
green  rolling  hills.  Prospects  remain 
excellent  for  a  heavy  small  grain  crop. 
No  movement  in  lambs,  most  feeders 
sitting  back  to  let  prices  ease.  I  ex¬ 
pect  heavy  movement  all  the  same, 
especially  as  soon  as  feed  crops  begin 
to  mature,  and  I  believe  prices  will  be 
814  and  higher.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  some  lambs  move  at  nine 
and  a  half  to  feedlots,  regardless  of 
chances  of  making  money  at  those 
prices  (which  may  be  good).  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  my  stockmen  lamb  producers 
who  have  feedlots  is  to  sell  at  8^4  and 
go  fishing  with  an  easy  profit.” 

To  date,  Howard,  who  will  submit 
the  figures  on  his  lamb  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  last  winter  in  an  early  issue,  re¬ 
fuses  to  become  enthusiastic  about 
feeder  lambs  costing  eight  cents  or 
more  in  New  Mexico.  Certainly  the  re¬ 
versal  of  usual  weather  conditions, 
lots  of  rain  in  the  range  country,  and 
a  drought  in  the  Midwest  and  North¬ 
east,  gives  both  rancher  and  feeder 
something  to  think  about. 

—  A.  A.— 

Quick  Frozen  Meat 

Ever  since  I  have  been  writing  about 
our  home  quick  freezing  and  cold  stor¬ 
age  box,  readers  of  this  page  have 
been  writing  in  and  asking  embarras¬ 
sing  questions  about  the  operation. 
These  questions  were  embarrassing  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  have  the  records  on 
which  to  base  answers. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  is,  “How  much  use  does  a 


family  make  of  a  box  in  a  year?”  Mrs. 
Babcock  now  has  the  figures  to  answer 
this  question,  so  far  as  our  own  box  is 
concerned  for  the  year  ending  May  20, 
1941.  From  five  to  ten  persons  used 
the  box  as  a  source  of  supply.  Her  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  she  quick-froze  the 
following  amounts  of  meat.  In  addi-  ^ 
tion  she  quick-froze  and  stored  in  the' ' 
box  approximately  200  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Pork  392  lbs.  10  oz. 

Veal  44  ” 

Mutton  44  ”  7 

Lamb  128  ”  8  ” 

Beef  422  ”  5  ’» 

11  Fowl  33  ”  3  " 

16  Bantams  14  ”  12  ” 


1077  lbs.  45  oz.  or  1079  lbs. 
13  oz. 


— A.  A. — 


Big'  Load 

'The  Herefords  we  bought  in  New 
Mexico  last  winter  have  arrived  at  last. 
There  were  122  head  in  the  shipment 
They  weighed  something  over  40,000  '' 
pounds  and  were  shipped  from  New* 
Mexico  in  one  double  deck  car.  For 
delivery  at  the  switch  on  our  farm,'.  • 
they  had  to  be  transferred  by  the  de¬ 
livering  railroad  into  two  single  deck 
cars.  However,  by  utilizing  a  double 
deck  car  to  capacity  we  got  this  ship¬ 
ment  of  calvqs  through  at  the  lowest 
transportation  cost  both  per  head  and 
per  pound  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
work  out. 

In  contrast  to  the  shipment  we  re-  ' 
ceived  last  November,  there  was  not  a  * 
cough  in  the  entire  carload.  There  *' 
didn’t  seem  to  be  a  single  calf  which  '■ 
was  even  feeling  particularly  low,  al-  ] 
though  they  were  on  the  road  a  full 
week.^ 

Of  course,  these  calves  were  thin  and 
gaunt  and  still  covered  with  their  win¬ 
ter  hair,  so  that  they  looked  pretty 
rough  on  arrival  and  not  much  like 
beef  calves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  I  see 
of  the  beef  cattle  industry,  the  more 
impressed  I  am  by  the  fact  that  the 
hog  fat,  waddling  type  of  beef  cow  and 
bull  we  see  in  the  Northeast,  parties 
ularly  at  shows  and  institutions,  really 
aren’t  much  of  a  factor  so  tar  as  the  - 
beef  production  of  the  United  States  is  * 
concerned. 

The  parents  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
feeder  cattle  out  of  which  practically 
all  the  good  beef  in  the  United  States 
is  made  are,  except  for  an  occasional 
time  when  pasturage  is  at  its  best, 
thin  and  hard  working  and  look  more 
like  the  dairy  cattle  of  the  Northeast 
than  like  the  stall-fed  beef  cattle  I 
have  alluded  to. 

One  good  thing  about  these  thin 
range  cattle  and  their  offspring  is  that 
they  know  how  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  when  given  half  a  chance 
put  on  weight  rapidly.  In  contrast 
with  what  they  will  do,  I  remember  a 
high  priced  beef  bull  we  once  bought 
at  Sunnygables  which  proved  unable 
to  maintain  his  weight  when  running 
on  a  pasture  on  which  young  Guernsey  i 
cows  were  milking  40  pounds. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  butcher  who 
had  just  finished  cutting  up  one  of  the 
very  fat  carcasses  of  a  highly  finished 
beef  animal.  His  opinion  was  that  there 
was  entirely  too  much  wastage  in  the 
form  of  excess  fat  to  the  carcass  to 
make  it  an  economical  buy  for  either 
him  or  his  customers.  As  in  most  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  best  meat  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  meat  animals  will  probab¬ 
ly  continue  to  be  several  places  down 
from  the  very  top  at  a  point  where  thO 
average  consumer  feels  he  gets  th@ 
most  for  his  money. 
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Temporary  Partner 

“I  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
said  he  needed  a  partner  and  wanted  me 
to  invest  some  money  in  the  business. 
VVhere  can  I  check  on  this  matter  before 
I  take  any  further  steps?” 

I  doubt  if  you  need  to  check  any 
further.  Say  “no,”  now.  Men  who  are 
engaged  in  a  paying  business  are  not 
looking  for  a  stranger  to  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  them.  In  the  past  some 
have  fallen  for  this  story  and  in  a  short 
time  have  found  themselves  out  in  the 
cold,  but  without  the  money  they  in¬ 
vested.  In  fact  a  partnership  is  such 
an  intimate  method  of  doing  business 
that  it  should  be  entered  into  only  after 
the  most  careful  investigation,  and 
with  a  man  whom  you  know  and  trust. 

—  A.  A. — 

''On  Second  Thought” 

‘‘Recently  I  was  invited  to  a  luncheon 
given  by  an  aluminum  cooking  utensil 
salesman.  The  utensils  interested  me  so  I 
ordered  a  set  costing  $65.00  and  paid  a 
deposit  of  $25.00.  Now  I  have  been  told 
that  the  sets  they  send  out  are  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  ones  they  demonstrate  so 
I  cancelled  my  order.  Can  I  get  my  money 
back?” 

Though  you  did  not  include  a  copy 
of  the  order  you  signed,  I  assume  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  binding  contract,  as 
orders  of  this  sort  usually  are.  If  that 
is  the  case,  you  cannot  force  the  com¬ 
pany  to  return  your  deposit.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  decide  to  accept  the  cancella¬ 
tion  or  try  to  force  you  to  take  the 
utensils  and  pay  for  them.  To  be  frank, 
you  do  not  have  a  legitimate  complaint; 
the  utensils  have  not  been  delivered  so 
you  can’t  definitely  state  that  they  are 
not  what  you  expected.  You  should  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  an  order  given  to 
a  salesman  is  in  most  cases  a  binding 
contract,  which,  if  no  fraud  was  in¬ 
volved,  can  be  enforced. 

— A.  A.— 

Judgment  by  Default 

Some  years  ago  we  reported  a  case 
where  a  correspondence  school  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  suit  in  New  York 
City  to  collect  the  unpaid  balance  on 
a  correspondence  course  from  an  up¬ 
state  subscriber.  If  you  have  forgotten 
the  circumstances,  the  case  was  refer¬ 
red  to  a  New  York  City  lawyer  who 
succeeded  in  getting  a  Change  of  Ven¬ 
ue,  making  it  necessary  to  bring  suit 
in  the  subscriber’s  own  county. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  in  spite  of  this  decision  the  school 
is  still  attempting  to  follow  that  prac¬ 
tice.  Of  course  the  school  officials  know 
that  you  can’t  leave  your  farm  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  New  York  City  court.  If  you 
get  a  summons  to  appear  in  New  York 
City  on  such  a  case,  do  not  ignore  it 


25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  for 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convlo- 
tion.  Reward  dees  NOT  apply  to  conviction 
«or  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  fair  treat- 
luent  of  subscribers  by  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  in,  you  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say. 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”, 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
IS  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
Include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any 
nialm  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and 
•ny  inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agrieulturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUREAU 

but  write  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Itha-ca,  N.  Y. 
and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  a 
lawyer  to  whom  you  can  refer  it.  Ig¬ 
noring  this  summons  will  probably 
mean  that  a  judgment  will  be  taken 
against  you  by  default. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Machinery  Repair  Parts 

Many  tools  on  Northeastern  farms 
are  giving  satisfactory  service  after 
years  of  use.  In  some  cases  the  com¬ 
panies  that  manufactured  them  have 
gone  out  of  business  and  when  a  repair 
part  is  needed  the  owner  doesn’t  know 
where  to  get  it.  In  some  cases  these 
parts  are  no  longer  available,  but  often 
they  are. 

If  you  need  such  parts,  drop  a  post¬ 
card  to  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  giving  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
if  parts  are  available  and  if.  they  can 
be  secured. 

—  A.  A. — 

Cash  Preferred 

One  of  our  younger  readers  sent  us 
this  letter  .... 

“Sometime  ago  I  wanted  to  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  spending  money  and  bought  some  rab¬ 
bits — the  company  agreeing  to  buy  back 
the  rabbits  I  raised.  I  made  several  ship¬ 
ments  and  they  now  owe  me  about  $45.00 
which  I  am  unable  to  get.  They  have  of¬ 
fered  to  give  me  a  note  due  in  six  months. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  accept  it?” 

Certainly  the  experience  of  this 
young  boy  should  indicate  that  the 
“buy-back”  rabbit  business  is  not  very 
healthy.  Frankly  a  note  is  not  too  val¬ 
uable.  If  the  maker  of  the  note  won’t 
or  can’t  pay  when  it  is  due,  you  will 
be  no  better  off  than  you  are  now.  As 
I  see  it,  this  experience  points  again 
to  the  fact  that  not  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  should  be  based  on  a  promised 
market.  When  you  raise  livestock  do 
it  on  the  basis  that  you  have  or  can 
make  your  own  market  if  necessary. 

—  A.  A. — 

What  For? 

“I  have  just  received  a  post  card  which 
is  apparently  a  sort  of  chain  letter 
scheme.  The  letter  says  that  I  must  copy 
the  card  and  send  it  to  13  other  people. 
If  I  do  not  do  this  I  will  surely  have  some 
misfortune,  but  if  I  do,  I  will  receive  $100. 
on  the  thirteenth  day.  I  don’t  know  who 
sent  it  to  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
threat,  neither  do  I  believe  I  will  get  the 
hundred  dollars.  Chain  letters  like  this 
are  pests  and  I  do  not  like  them.  Do  you 
think  I  should  pay  any  attention  to  this 
letter?  It  does  not  ask  for  money.” 

By  all  means  pay  no  attention  to  this 
card.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  only 
beneficiary  is  the  Post  OflSce  Depart¬ 
ment  because  of  the  post  cards  that 
are  bought.  Such  a  card  is  based  on 
superstition,  pure  and  simple,  and 
superstition  has  no  place  in  world  these 


Bftrrowiog  on  Insurance 

‘‘I  have  a  letter  from  a  New  York  City 
firm  offering  to  ioan  money  on  my  life 
insurance  policy.  I  need  a  loan  but  before 
I  accept  I  would  like  to  check  their  stand¬ 
ing.” 

If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn’t 
do  it.  If  circumstances  force  you  to  bor¬ 
row  money  on  your  life  insurance,  policy 
the  first  thing  to  consider  is  borrowing 
from  the  company  that  issued  the 
policy.  It  is  usually  possible  to  arrange 
such  a  loan,  paying  the  interest  at  the 
same  time  you  pay  your  premium.  We 
are  informed  that  the  company  in  ques¬ 
tion  offers  an  advisory  service  on  life 
insurance.  We  recommend,  if  you  have 
questions  about  your  insurance,  that 
you  make  inquiry  of  the  company  that 
issued  the  policy.  On  record  are  several 
complaints  about  the  concern  you  men¬ 
tion. 


Auto  Crash  Keeps  Clarence  Powley 
Out  of  Work  Three  Months 

Weekly  Benefits  Total  $125.71 


Mr.  Powley  of  Middleport,  N.  Y.,  was  on  his  way  to 
work  when  the  car  skidded  on  slippery  roads  and  hit  a 
telephone  pole.  It  was  three  months  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from'  his  injuries  to  go  back  to 
work. 


ii>  uduit  he.  Ito/i  to-  : 

“1  received  my  check  for  $125.71  today.  I  was  pleased 
with  it  I  assure  you.  It  was  most  welcome  for  I  was  out  of 
work  for  three  months. 

“I  think  that  the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  is  the  best  company  for  anyone  that  does  any 
traveling.  For  the  money  that  it  costs  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  protection.  My  wife  and  I  renewed  our  policies.” 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Floyd  Baker,  R.  I,  Fonda,  N.  Y - $  30.00 

Struck  by  a  truck — contused  ohest 

Margaret  McDowell,  Ellenville,  N.  Y - *  10.71 

Auto  accident — bruised,  inj.  knee 

John  Bars,  Jr.,  R.  3,  Lockport,  N.  Y _  40.00 

•Auto  accident — inj.  chest  and  head 

Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  W.  Bloomfield,  N.Y _  754)0 

Auto  colli.sion — frac.  foot 

Ruth  Timmel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y -  48.57 

Auto  accident — cut  nose,  leg  and  back 
Elwood  C.  Planty,  R.  3,  Canton,  N.  Y...  42.86 

Sleigh  acciflent — cut  foot 

John  C.  Smith.  R.  5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y...  130.00 
Auto  accident — dislocated  hip 
Vincent  Kuckwski,  R.  I,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  40.00 
Auto  skidded  into  bridge — bruised  side 

Florence  B.  Loomis,  Greene,  N.  Y.., -  14.28 

Auto  colli.sion — cut  lip,  frac.  patella 

Angelo  Taranto,  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y -  7.14 

Auto  collision — cut  and  bruised  hand 

Homer  Liddell,  R.  I,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. _  31.43 

Auto  overturned — cont.  oliest 

Dick  Martin,  R.  2,  Constable,  N.  Y _  50.00 

()ar  stiuck  foot — frac.  toes 
George  Sheridan,  Lake  Road.  Leroy,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Auto  accident — .sacro-lliac  strain 

Mrs.  Eva  M.  Sayer,  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ *  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Stanley  Sabotka,  Main  St.,  Peconic,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident — lacerations 
Frederick  Randall,  Est.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  struck  tree — mortuary 

Michael  Zyla,  R.  I,  Savona,  N.  Y - *  22.86 

Truck  accident — concussion,  cut  scalp 

Mrs.  Ruby  Ramsay.  Lowville,  N.  Y -  50.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  hip 


Dominick  Frost,  Pittsfield,  Me..„_>os>,~>  20.00 

Auto  skidded — cut  lip 

Foster  L.  Morley,  R.  3.  Eilsworth,  Me.-...  204)0 

Auto  collision — lacerated  .scalp 
Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  Fairfield,  Me _  60.00 

Auto  colli.sion — frac.  jaw 

Marshall  Campbell,  Fairfield,  Me -  20.00 

Auto  colli.sion — sprained  ankle,  cut  knee 

Theodore  Richardsdn,  Jr..  Fairfield.  Me. _  88.57 

Truck  struck  by  train — lacerations 

Fred  Bosley,  R.  I,  Readsboro,  Vt _ *  17.14 

Truck  accidentr— cent.  back,  che.st.  legs 

Sarah  J.  Stocking,  East  Hampton,  Conn. _  30.00 

Auto  skidded  on  ice— frac.  ribs 

Thomas  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  Cheshire,  Mass 12.86 

Auto  accident — contusion.s  and  cuts 
Agnes  M.  Muggle,  Southwiek,  Mass -  30.00 

Struck  by  car — inj,  knees 

Maxine  A.  Walker,  Boston.  Mass -  90.00 


Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle 
Charles  A.  White.  E.  Weymouth.  Mass...*  40.00 
Auto  collision — frac.  ribs  &  contusion.s 
Albert  Shields.  First  St.,  No.  Adams,  Mass.  20.00 
Auto  accident— cut  face,  frac.  molar  bone 

Edith  L.  Colcord,  R.  I,  Grasmere,  N.  H.  90.00 
Auto  skidded  into  tree — frac.  pelvis  &  skull 


Gileon  J.  Roulx,  Rochester,  N.  H -  21.43 

Wagon  accident — sacro-iliac  bruises 

Edna  L.  Reep,  R.  I,  Lawrenceville.  Pa - *  65.00 

.Auto  collision — cut  scalp,  inj.  shoulder 

Walter  E.  Breese,  Hopewell,  N,  J - *  10.00 

Truck  accident — cont,  lumbar  region 


*  Over- age. 


$687,122.18 

has  been  paid  to  9,829  policyholders 


North  Ajiebican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Oldest  and  Car  fast  Sxclusioe^ealtf)  and  ,:/fccident  Oompany  in  America 

N. A. Associates  Department  poughkkepsie.  n.y. 
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IS  THE  BEST  TEAM 
A  PARMER  EVER  HAD 


You  can’t  beat  a  high  compression  tractor 
for  power,  convenience  and  efficiency 

That’s  why  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  turning 
in  their  old-fashioned  machines  for  modern  high-com¬ 
pression  tractors — tractors  that  will  give  them  an  extra 
measure  of  power,  convenience,  flexibility  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  They’re  finding  that  high  compression  and  good 
gasoline  offer  today’s  best  bargain  in  horsepower. 
Why  not  talk  with  farmers  in  your  own  neighbor- 
"  hood  who  are  using  modern  high-compression  tractors? 


Check  with  them  on  the  amount  of  work  they  get  done, 
the  way  their  tractors  eat  up  acres  but  go  easy  on  the 
oil  and  gas.  Then  arrange  for  a  personal  demonstration 
with  a  dealer  who  sells  high-compression  tractors  and 
see  for  yourself  how  the  extra  power  of  high  compres¬ 
sion  will  work  for  you.  Once  you  know  the  /acfe,  there 
won’t  be  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  what  type  of 
tractor  you  should  have! 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  anti-knock  fluids 
used  by  oil  companies  to  improve  gasoline 


Get  more  horsepower  at  less  cost  through 

HIGH  COMPRESSION  and  good  gasoline! 


JUNE  21,  1941 
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EVERY  OTHER  WEEK  THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


AX  EDITORIAL 

O  N  THIS  page  are  printed  two  statements 
that  affect  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  the  statement  by  the  Joint 
Conference,  on  the  Farmer  and  the  World 
War  by  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Cooperative  Council,  representing  most  of  the 
cooperative  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  This  Conference,  meeting  in  Chicago 
the  first  week  in  June  and  representing  or¬ 
ganized  agriculture,  spoke  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  statement  was  written  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  C.  C.  DuMond,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  who  as  a  Director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  attended  the  Conference. 
In  attendance  also  was  H.  E.  Babcock,  Vice 
President  and  alternate  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Council. 

It  is  something  in  these  days  of  crisis  and 
worry  that  our  three  greatest  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  can  meet  and  talk  over  the  joint  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  and  agree  upon  what 
should  b^  done.  In  the  joint  statement  by 
these  farm  organizations,  I  call  your  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  three  great  pronouncements, 
which  I  have  underlined,  on  organized  labor, 
prices  for  farm  products,  and  farmer  patriot¬ 
ism. 

In  this  statement  of  policy  toward  labor, 
the  organized  farmers  of  America  make  their 
attitude  very,  very  plain.  In  a  word,  farmers 
believe  in  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
but  they  also  believe  that  when  there  is 

friendly  mediation  machinery  set  up  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes,  it  is  treason  to  tie  up  industries 

engaged  in  manufacturing  defense  equipment. 

Farmers’  policy  on  prices  is  expressed  in 
the  single  word  “equality”.  Agriculture  asks 
no  larger  share  of  the  national  income  than 
labor  or  industry.  But  for  twenty  years  it  has 

received  far  less  than  either  labor  or  indus¬ 

try,  and  the  nation  cannot  expect  farmers 
longer  to  continue  on  this  unfair  basis.  That 
is  the  stated  policy  of  organized  agriculture. 

All  that  farmers  ask  is  economic  equality. 

To  that  they  are  entitled.  Some  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  government  to  help  farmers 
achieve  economic  equality  have  been  unwise 
and  have  failed.  From  these  unwise  meas¬ 
ures,  consumers  often  get  the  impression  that 
agriculture  is  helped  too  much.  Farmers  of 

the  United  States  are  no  charity  wards. 

All  they  ask  is  the  chance  to  compete  with 
other  groups  on  an  equal  basis.  That  chance 
they  have  not  had  in  twenty  years,  and  don’t 
now  have,  and  there  can  be  no  lasting  pros¬ 


perity  for  labor  or  industry  nor  any  ade¬ 
quate  defense  for  the  Nation  until  each  group 
is  on  an  equality  basis  with  the  others.  Lin¬ 
coln  said :  “No  nation  can  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free.”  That  statement  is  equally  true  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  or¬ 
ganized  farmers’  patriotic  statement  pledg¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  th^  Government  of  these  Unit¬ 


ed  States.  Up  in  the  State  of  Vermont  the 
other  day  I  was  impressed  with  a  beautiful 
monument  in  a  small  town,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  community’s  sol¬ 
dier  dead.  That  small  rural  community  has 
lost  hundreds  of  its  boys  in  the  Nation’s  bat¬ 
tles.  Nearly  every  farm  family  was  represent¬ 
ed  some  time  in  its  history,  often  many  times. 
It  was  the  farmers  of  America,  far  more  than 
any  other  class,  who  fought  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  heavily  represented  in  the  first  World 
War.  They  are  and  will  be  in  the  present 
crisis,  whether  on  the  battle  line  or  support¬ 
ing  that  line  by  hard  work  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  fields. 

JOINT  STATEMENT 

By  America’s  Greatest  Farm  Organizations 

Agriculture  recognizes  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  national  and  inter¬ 
national  situation  affecting  the  lives,  liber¬ 
ties  and  security  of  all  our  citizens,  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  ideals  and  institutions. 

During  this  acute  emergency,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  have  national  unity  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  and  all  economic  groups.  We  have 
already  demanded  of  our  boys  that  they 
make  heavy  sacrifices.  This  is  no  time  for 
any  group,  whether  in  industry,  labor,  or 
agriculture  to  seek  a  selfish  advantage. 

True  patriotism  and  the  security  of  all  de¬ 


mand  that  all  groups  should  contribute  their 
utmost  to  produce  everything  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  with  maximum  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Adequate  defense  requires  that  there 
be  no  stoppage  or  delay  in  production  and 
distribution  of  essential  materials  or  services 
in  industry  or  agriculture.  National  safety  de¬ 
mands  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  means  for  continuing  oper¬ 
ations  whenever  disputes  arise,  until  differ¬ 
ences  are  composed.  We  recognize  the  rights 

of  labor  and  agriculture  to  organize  and  to 
bargain  collectively,  but  the  emergency  re- 
quires  immediate,  effective  authority  and  ac¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  all  acts  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence,  destruction  of  property,  intimidation, 
coercion,  and  illegal  collusive  practices 

whether  in  industry,  labor  or  agriculture. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  is  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  part  of  the  defense  (Turn  to  Page  8) 

IN  THIS  HOUR  OF 
EMERGENCY 

B^  C.  G, 

President,  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

IT  WAS  MY  PRIVILEGE  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  attend  the  conference  of  national 
farm  organizations  at  which  the  accompany¬ 
ing  statement  of  policy  on  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  was  made.  Those  making  the  state¬ 
ment  included  the  executive  committees  and 
leaders  of  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Cooperative  Council  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  as  a  New 
York  State  farmer,  to  pass  along  my  obser¬ 
vations  of  this  national  conference. 

My  first  and  most  lasting  impression  is 
the  sincere  desire  and  determination  of  these 
three  strong  national  farm  organizations  to 
work  in  unity  for  the  protection  of  America 
in  this  great  emergency. 

Those  responsible  for  this  statement  of 
policy  feel  that  agriculture  cannot  properly 

function  and  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  nation  un¬ 
less  farmers  receive  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

Consumer  propaganda  which  is  now  work¬ 
ing  against  fair  income  for  farmers  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  may  work  to  the  ultimate  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  defense  effort.  Unless  the 

farmer  has  enough  income  to  employ  labor, 

supplies  of  food  and  fiber  must  decline. 


The  conference  was  outspoken  in  its  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  present  (Turn  to  Page  8) 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  emergency  hay  crops,  Page  3;  BEFORE  YOU  CAN  SELL  WHEAT,  Page  3;  VISIT  ALASKA,  Page 
g—  6;  LETTERS  FROM  READERS,  Page  8;  WAR  ON  MASTITIS,  Page  9;  LET’S  MAKE  SOME  ICE  CREAM, 

Page  18;  SERVICE  BUREAU,  Page  23. 
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The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed  patrons 


Bug  Damage 

.  ,  ,  and  how  to  control  it 


Squash  Borer 
Damage 


The  borer  eats  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  stem,  caus¬ 
ing  leaves  to  wilt  aa 
shown. 


SIMPLIFIED  DUSTING  GUIDE  FOR  THE  FARM  GARDEN 


CROP  DISEASE  OR  INSECT 

MATERIAL 

TIME  TO  APPLY 

BEANS 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

and  Flea  Beetle  \ 

54%  Rotenone 

As  soon  as  young  beetles  appear. 
Repeat  at  weekly  intervals. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  KALE, 
BROCCOLI,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 
Imported  Cabbage  Worm 
Diamond-Back  Moth 

54%  Rotenone 

As  soon  as  young  worms  appear. 
Repeat  weekly  as  needed. 

Cabbage  I.ooper 

Pyrocide  Dust  1254 

As  soon  as  young  worms  appear; 
Repeat  weekly  as  needed. 

Cabbage  Aphis 

4%  Nicotine 

Apply  when  temperature  is  70° 
or  above. 

CORN 

European  Corn  Borer 

\%  Rotenone  Dust 

First  apply  as  eggs  begin  to 
hatch.  Make  three  additional  ap¬ 
plications  at  5  day  intervals. 

CUCUMBERS— MELONS— PUMPKINS 

oy  uAoxx 

Striped  and  Twelve-spotted 

Cucumber  Beetle 

Pyrocide  Dust  12  J4 
or  54%  Rotenone 

First  apply  as  soon  as  beetles 
appear.  Repeat  weekly. 

Scab,  Anthracnose,  Bacterial  Wilt, 

Leaf  Spot,  Macrosporium,  Leaf  Blight, 
Striped  and  Twelve-spotted  Cucumber 
Beetle 

6-10 — Cucumber- 
Melon  Dust 

First  apply  soon  after  plants 
emerge.  Repeat  weekly.  When 
leaves  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

Squash  Bug 

PjTocide  Dust  12J4 

Thoroughly  cover  colonies  of 
young  bugs  whenever  present. 

Squash  Vine  Borer 

1%  Rotenone 

Dust  on  area  2-3  ft.  in  diameter 
around  base  of  plant. 

PEAS 

Pea  Aphis 

4%  Nicotine 

First  as  soon  as  aphis  are  found. 
Repeat  as  necessary.  When  tem¬ 
perature  is  70°  or  more. 

POTATOES  and  EGG  PLANT 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
(Potato  Bug) 

54%  Rotenone 

As  soon  as  beetles  begin  to  hatch. 
Repeat  weekly  until  infestation 
is  cleared  up. 

Blight  (early  &  late) 

Flea  Beetle  and  Colorado 

Potato  Beetle 

60-20-20  Lime- 
Copper-Calcium 
Arsenate 

When  plants  are  4-5  inches  high 
Repeat  weekly  for  7  to  10  weeks. 

Leaf  Hoppers 
and  Flea  Beetles 

Super  3-Way  Dust 

Hit  under  and  over  leaves  as 
soon  as  insects  appear.  Repeat 
as  necessary. 

TOMATOES 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
and  Flea  Beetle 

54%  Rotenone 

Dust  at  weekly  intervals. 

Blights,  Leaf  Diseases, 

Potato  Beetles,  Flea  Beetles 

Cuprocide  Dust 
6-R75 

Dust  at  weekly  intervals. 

Tomato  Worm 

54%  Rotenone 

Dust 

As  soon  as  worms  appear,  pref¬ 
erably  when  they  are  very  small. 
Calcium  Arsenate  should  not  be 
used  if  fruits  are  mature. 

Aphis 

4%  Nicotine 

Apply  as  soon  as  aphis  appear. 
Repeat  as  necessary.  Apply  when 
temperature  is  70°  or  above. 

SPRAYING  THE  FARM  GARDEN 

G.L.F.  working  with  United  Co-operatives,  has  developed  a  Home  Garden  Spray  which  kills 
practically  all  chewing  and  sucking  insects  that  attack  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  can  be  mixed 
with  other  spray  materials  to  control  diseases  as  well  as  insects.  Unico  Home  Garden  Spray  is 
now  available  at  many  G.L.F.  Service  A^ncies. 


There  are  no  secrets  to  controlling  ^ 
pests  in  your  potato  patch  or  ^ 
garden.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  applying  .■ 
enough  of  the  right  material  at  the  i 
right  time. 

The  Right  Time 

The  time  to  control  insects  is  just 
as  soon  as  they  appear — before  they 
have  done  much  damage  or  laid  eggs 
for  future  generations  of  insects  to 
damage  your  vegetable  crops. 

To  control  plant  diseases  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  diseases  from 
getting  started.  A  protective  film  of 
the  right  fungicide  on  the  plants  pre¬ 
vents  diseases  from  attacking  the 
plants.  Often  it  will  be  necessary  to 
start  spraying  or  dusting  soon  after 
the  plants  come  up.  Then  keep  all 
new  growth  covered  as  long  as  there 
is  any  danger  of  infection. 

The  Right  Material 

Refer  to  the  table  shown  here  and 
in  your  G.L.F.  Garden  Guide  for  the 
proper  insecticide  or  fungicide  to 
protect  your  vegetable  crops. 

Complete  Coverage 

In  dusting  potatoes  or  garden  crops, 
it  is  important  to  completely  cover 
the  plant  with  a  protective  film  of 
dust.  Reasons:  many  chewing  insects 
work  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves;' 
sucking  insects  must  be  actually  hit 
by  the  poison;  blight  may  attack  any 
part  of  the  leaf  that  is  not  protected. 

In  all  three  casfes,  complete  cover¬ 
age  is  the  answer.  On  the  average,  one 
pound  of  dust  will  cover  400  feet  of 


row. 


Convenient  Tools 


Blight  &  Flea  Beetle 
Damage 

Blight  turns  potato  and 
tomato  leaves  brown  or 
black.  Flea  beetles  eat 
holes  right  through  the 
leaf  from  the  top. 


Handy  sprayers  and  dusters  are 
fisted  in  the  Patrons  Purchasing 
Guide  on  pages  90-93.  The  traction 
wheelbarrow  duster  is  designed  for 
the  large  truck  garden.  It  will  handle 
several  acres  of  vegetable  crops.  With 
the  Model  H  hand  duster,  you  can 
dust  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  about  two 
hours.  Smaller  and  cheaper  dusters 
and  sprayers  are  designed  for  the 
small  garden. 

The  tools,  the  spray  materials,  the 
dusts  (mixed  in  your  own  cooperative 
plants),  and  information  on  how  to 
use  them  are  part  of  the  complete  co¬ 
operative  service  which  farmers  have 
developed  in  G.L.F.  for  protecting 
their  potatoes  and  garden  crops. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Damage 

Eggs,  larvae,  and  adult 
beetles  shown  on  the 
underside  of  a  bean  leaf. 
The  larvae  do  most  of 
the  damage. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exehange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Ni  Y:  S.  College  of  Agriculture  and  N.  Y.  S.  AgrieuUwral  Experiment  Station 


Cucumber  Beetle 
Damage 

This  squash  leaf  shows 
damage  done  by  cu¬ 
cumber  beetle  workint 
from  underneath. 
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er  cauliflower,  Italian  broccoli;  Im¬ 
perial  Head  and  Early  Prize  lettuce; 
Danver’s  half  long  and  tendersweet 
carrots;  Davis  Perfect  and  Boston 
pickling  cucumbers;  curled  endive; 
Luculler’s  chard;  Early  Egypt  beets; 
Purple  Vienna  Kohl-Rabi-North  Star 
and  Whipple’s  yellow  sweet  corn;  Jap¬ 
anese  Hulless  popcorn;  Dixie  Queen 
Watermelon;  Honey  Rock  muskmelon; 
Ebenezer  onion  sets;  Spanish  onion 
plants;  Champion  parsley;  Hollow 


Crown  parsnips;  Thomas  Laxton  peas; 
Early  Giant  peppers;  Orange  pie 
pumpkins;  Scarlet  Globe  radishes; 
Yankee  Hybrid  summer  squash;  New 
Zealand  and  Bloomsdale  spinach;  Ma- 
comber  rutabagas;  Scotia  and  Lima 
pole  beans;  Henderson’s  lima.  Black 
Wax  and  Brittle  Wax  Bush  beans  and 
dill. 

Now  to  keep  the  weeds  and  bugs 
out!  — -Mrs.  Robert  Case,  B.  D.  3, 
Frankfort,  New  York. 


Emergency  Hay  Crops 


Bif.  ^'lank.  BnUell, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


crosswise  of  the  first.  Hay  yields  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  millet 
and  in  some  cases  are  larger. 

Probably  the  best  single  short  season 
hay  plant  is  the  soybean.  Evidence  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  soys  are  grown  every 
year  for  hay  in  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
like  millet  or  Sudan  grass,  they  are 
legumes  and,  other  things  equal,  le¬ 
gume  hays  are  superior  as  milk  mak¬ 
ers.  The  objection  that  soybean  hay 
is  hard  to  cure  need  not  hold.  If  an 
early  sort  be  used  and  hay  harvest  car¬ 
ried  through  at  the  right  time — that  is 
to  say,  in  late  August  or  in  very  early 
September — no  trouble  in  curing  need 
be  experienced.  Cayuga  is  the  prefer¬ 
red  sort  in  short  season  areas  and 
Seneca  in  the  longer  ones.  Land  sown 
to  soybeans  should  be  free  of  weeds, 
the  seed  should  be  well  inoculated  and 
sowings  made  at  the  rate  of  2^2  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  By  late  August  the  pods 
will  be  well  formed,  seeds  about  one- 
half  full  size,  and  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  plants  will 
be  leaves.  This  is  prime  condition  for 
harvest.  Good  soybean  hay  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  alfalfa  and  yields  on 
good  land  may  run  from  two  to  four 
tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 

—  A.  A. — 

Stretching  a  Short 
Hay  Crop 

YOU  don’t  have  to  be  told  that  the 
hay  crop  this  year  will  be  short, 
and  the  same  holds  for  nearby  states 
normally  supplying  us.  Add  to  this  a 
probable  shortage  of  transportation 
facilities  created  by  defense  demands 
and  you  have  something  of  a  tough 
situation  for  dairymen.  This  lack  of 
transportation  may  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain  forage  from  other  states  and 
normal  grain  supplies. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  dairymen  will 
find  it  advisable  to  supplement  present 
hay  supplies.  This  can  be  done  by: 

1.  Filling  silos  to  capacity. 

2.  Adding  to  the  normal  supply  of  cur¬ 
ed  hay. 

3.  Growing  extra  feed  for  summer 
grazing. 

Opportunities  for  securing  extra  feed 
may  include: 

1.  Buying  available  standing  grass. 

2.  Seeding  corn  or  summer  annuals  on 
suitable  areas  of  idle  crop  or  pas¬ 
ture  fields. 

3.  Topdressing  in  June  the  best  sods 
of  hay  and  pasture  land,  using  about 
200  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

4  Plowing  after  early  hay,  or  plow¬ 
ing  after  grazing  all  run-out  sods, 
and  planting  sweet  corn  (Stowell) 
or  seeding  millet  or  sudan  grass. 

5.  Sowing  winter  cover  crops  in  late 
summer  for  fall  and  next  spring 
feeding. 

Farmers  who  originally  planned  en¬ 
siling  considerable  portions  of  their 
mowings  should  consider  curing  more 
of  this  as  dried  hay  to  supply  this  re¬ 
quirement  and  growing  extra  com  or 
other  summer  annuals  for  their  silos. 
— Massacnusetts  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Wheat  growers  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  casting  their  ballots  on  the  wheat  quota 

referendum. 

Before  You  Can  !$ell 
Your  Wheat 


IF  YOU  grow  wheat,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  get  a  wheat  marketing  card  be¬ 
fore  you  sell  your  wheat.  On  May  21st 
wheat  growers  of  the  nation  noted 
“yes”  on  the  proposition  “Shall  wheat 
quotas  be  established  for  the  coming 
year?”  As  a  result,  you,  as  a  wheat 
grower,  must  observe  the  quota  as¬ 
signed  you;  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  If  you  cannot  sell  wheat 
without  a  marketing  card  and  if  you 
grow  more  than  your  quota,  you  must 
dispose  of  the  excess  above  the  quota 
before  you  can  get  the  card.  The 
wheat  can  be  disposed  of  in  three 
ways :  By  turning  it  over  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
storing  it  under  government  seal  (in 
which  case  you  can  get  a  government 
loan),  or  by  paying  a  penalty  of  49 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  excess. 

If  you  find  that  your  wheat  acreage 
is  in  excess  of  your  quota,  you  may 
cut  it  before  July  1  and  put  it  in  the 
silo.  In  this  way  you  can  reduce  your 
wheat  acreage  to  your  quota  figure 
with  little  or  no  loss. 

Already  county  committees  are  busi¬ 
ly  engaged  in  assigning  a  quota  to 
every  grower  who  last  fall  planted 
more  than  15  acres  of  wheat.  When 
you  get  that  card  you  will  know  how 
much  excess  wheat  you  will  have. 
When  the  requirements  of  the  loan 
have  been  met,  this  same  committee 
will  issue  you  a  marketing  card. 

As  a  wheat  grower,  it  is  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
county  committee  and  get  from  them 
a  wheat  marketing  card. 


feet  by*  75  feet  this  year  with  a  squash 
patch  75  X  75.  In  this  patch  we  have 
planted  two  varieties,  the  old  standby, 
Warted  Hubbard,  and  the  new  variety. 
Quality,  which  is  smaller,  very  thick- 
fleshed  and  sweet.  As  usual,  we  put 
out  a  few  musk  and  watermelons. 

Already  we’re  fighting  insects.  ’Im¬ 
mediately  on  transplanting  the  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  field,  we  found  them  infest¬ 
ed  with  tiny  black  fleas.  So  we  dusted 
them  lightly  with  a  handduster,  using 
a  %  of  1%  rotenone  dust. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  last 
year  with  the  squash  borer,  so  we  will 
start  dusting  them  and  the  ground 
around  the  plants  with  a  1%  rotenone 
dust  the  last  week  in  June  and  dust 
them  weekly  for  five  weeks  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  them  down. 

We  have  used  a  transplanting  solu¬ 
tion  on  all  transplants  this  year.  This 
is  a  concentrated  fertilizer,  the  formula 
being  11-32-14  and  when  made  into 
the  correct  solution  with  water,  only 
^2  cupful  is  used  to  a  plant,  and  only 
once  in  the  season.  We  tried  samples 
of  this  last  year,  and  as  the  season 
progressed  we  could  see  just  which 
plants  we  had  used  it  on. 

Due  to  the  dry  weather,  there  are 
more  dead  strawberry  plants  in  my 
new  planting  than  live  ones,  and  the 
live  ones  do  not  look  thrifty.  Even  a 
few  of  the  purple  bush  berries  died. 

We  planted  the  following  varieties 
of  vegetables:  For  dry  beans,  white 
pea  and  red  kidneys;  tomatoes,  John 
Baer  and  Bonny  Best;  cabbage,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ball,  Jersey  Wakefield;  dry  weath¬ 


1T  IS  REPORTED  that  May  drouth 
has  severely  cut  hay  yields  in  some 
areas  of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  On 
farms  where  this  has  happened,  a  rea- 
sonabiy  accurate  guess  on  probable 
shortage  can  now  be  made.  There  is 
still  time  to  even  up  by  growing  a  short 
season  hay  crop. 

Though  it  is  too  late  to  get  much 
from  oats  or  from  oats  and  peas,  there 
are  still  three  possible  emergency  crops 
and  all  are  good.  These  are  millet, 
Sudan  grass,  and  soybeans.  Any  one 
of  these  can  be  sown  as  late  as  July 
1st  and  if  the  summer  is  at  all  favor¬ 
able,  a  fair  tonnage  of  hay  may  be 
expected. 

If  millet  is  chosen  it  is  better  to  use 
one  of  the  common  or  foxtail  sorts. 
These  go  by  such  names  as  German, 
Hungarian,  Siberian,  Golden  Wonder 
and  the  like.  The  common  millets  are 
finer  stemmed,  more  leafy,  carry  more 
digestible  nutrients  and  seem  to  yield 
about  as  well  as  the  coarser  Japanese 
sorts.  From  30  to  40  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  should  be  sown  and  with  a 
favorable  season  two  or  more  tons  of 
hay  may  be  expected.  Harvesting  for 
hay  should  be  done  when  the  plants 
are  in  early  bloom,  for  at  that  stage 
the  percentage  of  digestible  protein  and 
total  nutrients  is  near  the  peak.  As 
seed  develops  the  plants  become  woody 
and  palatability  notably  decreases. 

Sudan  grass  is  a  sorghum  and  all 
sorghums  are  hot  weather  plants.  If 
moisture  and  heat  are  plentiful,  Sudan 
grows  fast,  makes  lots  of  hay,  and 
may  also  be  used  for  late  summer  pas¬ 
ture.  The  rate  of  seeding  should  be 
from  20  to  25  pounds  per  acre.  Some 
farmers  sow  a  mixture  of  Sudan  grass 
and  soybeans  and  the  two  seem  to  go 
well  together.  Where  this  is  done  it  is 
well  to  use  an  early  variety  of  soy¬ 
beans  rather  than  a  late  one.  About 
30  to  35  pounds  of  soybeans — Cayuga 
or  Seneca — and  15  pounds  pf  Sudan 
seed  per  acre  make  a  good  combination. 
To  get  an  even  distribution,  it  is  well 
to  sow  the  two  kinds  of  seed  separate¬ 
ly,  the  second  sowing  being  made 


—A.  A.— 


Onr  Garden  in  June 


ISN’T  there  an  old  saying  that  each 
year  brings  the  “worst  weather 
ever?”  Yet  there  is  no  faith  quite  so 
deep  and  lasting  and  forgetful  of  last 
year’s  failures  as  the  faith  of  a  gard¬ 
ener.  Our  ancestors  used  to  say,  no 
matter  how  serious  weather  conditions 
Were,  “There’s  always  been  a  seed  time 
and  a  harvest,  and  there  always  will 
be.”  We've  awakened  eight  mornings 
out  of  the  past  month  to  see  the  grass 
white  with  frost,  the  last  of  these  no 
longer  ago  than  May  27th  and  28th. 
Add  to  these  frosts  alternate  days  of 
unseasonable  heat  and  subtract  nearly 
all  possible  rain,  and  the  sum  total  is 
not  too  promising.  But  to  balance  the 
sheet,  while  the  sun  shone,  farmers 
planted  the  seed  and  they  were  all 
there  ready  to  go  when  the  rains  came. 

We  now  have  every  seed  and  plant 
m  our  garden,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  cabbage  plants  which  will  not 
^^transplanted  until  the  week  of  June 
22nd.  Our  garden  spot  measures  275 


BULL.  PEN  AND  PASTURE:  Here’s  a  bull  that  should  be  quite  contented  even 
though  confined  by  strong  fences,  for  the  grass  in  his  yard  is  always  greener  than 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  And  it  should  be,  because  Frank  Martin  and 
Son  at  Lisbon,  New  York,  not  only  keep  it  well  fertilized  with  superphosphate  but 
also  remove  droppings  so  that  he  can  graze  over  the  entire  lot. 

Mr.  Martin  finds  that  a  box  stall  and  a  breeding  rack  in  conjunction  with  this  small 
pasture  adjoining  the  barn  make  a  safe  and  convenient  as  well  as  an  economical 
way  of  maintaining  a  healthy  bull. 

The  lot  just  beyond  the  bull  pen  is  used  to  pasture  young  calves  that  are  being 
kept  at  the  barn  during  the  summer.  Such  a  pasture  helps  in  growing  good  heifers. 
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Here  and  There  on  A.  A.  Farms 

There  have  been  some  recent  rains  quite 
general  over  the  Northeast,  but  not  nearly 
enough.  It  is  dry,  and  cold.  Crops  are  slow  to 
start,  pastures  are  too  short,  and  hay  will  be  a 
small  crop. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  a  substitute  emergency  hay  crop.  You  will 
find  some  practical  suggestions  on  Page  3  of  this 
^ssue. 

Haying  has  already  started  on  many  farms. 
How  haying  methods  have  changed!  With  the 
old  hand  methods,  haying  began  early,  lasted 
into  September.  Then  when  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  came,  haying  was  not  usually  started  un¬ 
til  the  fourth  of  July  or  even  later.  Now  we 
know  that  clover  and  alfalfa  must  be  cut  early, 
and  that  even  other  grasses  should  be  cut  early 
to  make  the  best  quality  hay. 

Haying  machinery  has  continued  to  change, 
all  in  the  direction  of  taking  more  of  the  back¬ 
ache  out  of  the  heavv,  hot  job.  Biggest  recent 
change  of  all  is  the  conring  of  grass  silage  which 
makes  it  possible  to  make  hay  whether  it  rains 
or  shines.  Did  you  read  Tom  Milliman’s  article 
on  Page  3  of  the  May  24th  issue  on  grass  silage? 
If  you  didn’t,  it  may  save  you  money  to  look  it 
up  and  read  it  now. 

*  *  * 

June  is  Milk  Month  all  over  the  United 
States.  Dairy  organizations  and  dealers  have 
been  busy  emphasizing  the  great  food  value  of 
milk.  Every  month,  of  course,  should  be  milk 
month.  The  minimum  amount  of  milk  used 
should  be  one  quart  for  every  child  and  one  pint 
for  every  adult,  with  plenty  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  addition.  I  wonder  how  many  dairy 
farm  families  themselves  consume  this  mini¬ 
mum?  If  milk  is  cheap  at  retail  prices  to  the 
city  consumer,  it  is  certainly  the  cheapest  food 
for  the  farm  family. 

*  H.'  ^ 

Every  farmer  is  engaged  at  this  time  of  year 
in  the  great  annual  war  against  weeds.  When 
I  remember  the  many  long  days  I  spent  on  the 
business  end  of  a  hoe  in  corn  and  potato  fields, 
I  appreciate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
machines  to  control  weeds.  What  a  thx  weeds 
are  on  American  agriculture!  Professor  John  H. 
Barron  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  there  are  approximately  1^ 
tons  of  weed  seeds  in  the  soil  of  every  acre  of 
typical  farm  land.  In  five  years  a  botanist  pull¬ 
ed  37,639  weeds  from  a  plot  of  land  ten  feet 
square. 

On  Building  Walls 

“Once  China  built  a  wall . 

“She  lived  behind  it.  She  laughed  at  her  enemies. 
She  felt  secure.  Soon  invaders  came  from  the  North. 
Three  times  China  found  the  enemy  inside  her  gates. 
They  did  not  storm  the  wall;  they  did  not  go  around 
it;  they  simply  bribed  the  gatekeeper! 

“Yesterday  France  built  a  wall . 

“The  Maginot  Line.  Steel  and  stone.  She  felt  se¬ 
cure  behind  it.  She  put  her  faith  in  it.  Yet  France 
fell.  Why?  Something  was  missing.  There  was  a  gap 
through  which  an  invader  came. 

“That  gap  wasn’t  in  the  wall;  it  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people.” — From,  “You  Can  Defend  America.” 

HERE  did  the  sit-down  strikes  start?  In 
France.  Where  was  one  of  the  greatest 
hotbeds  of  socialism,  communism,  radicalism, 
and  racket  unionism?  In  France.  And  France 
fell,  licked  not  by  the  invaders  but  by  the 
“isms”  among  her  own  people. 

The  “isms”  defeated  France.  They  can  and 


may  lick  America  if  we  don’t  watch  out.  What’s 
the  use  of  America’s  building  a  wall?  What  is 
the  point  in  the  spending  of  all  those  billions 
for  defense?  What  is  the  point  in  toiling  on  the 
farms  to  raise  food  for  defense,  if  radical  labor 
unionism  and  the  other  “isms”  are  permitted  to 
continue  to  flourish? 

Today  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  labor  union 
in  a  defense  industry  defying  the  United  States 
government,  with  the  result  that  the  President 
ordered  the  United  States  troops  to  take  over. 
That’s  close  to  civil  war. 

Equally  dangerous  to  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  danger  of  the  government  using  the 
labor  situation  as  an  excuse  to  take  over  and 
operate  industry.  That’s  dictatorship. 

I  have  seen  this  problem  of  radicalism  grow¬ 
ing  in  America  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  have 
commented  on  it  many  times  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  themselves,  some  of  whom  have 
been  too  socialistic,  not  to  say  communistic,  in 
their  views.  The  public  has  been  indifferent.  “It 
can’t  happen  here”  the  people  said.  Some  two 
years  ago  I  printed  an  article,  the  subject  of 
which  was  “It  Can  Happen  Here.”  Now  it  is 
happening,  and  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  stop. 

What  can  we,  the  people,  do,  you  ask?  The 
answer  is  an  aroused  and  united  public  opinion. 
That  is  the  only  wall  behind  which  a  democracy 
is  safe. 

Tadd  and  Babeock  Honored 

T  COMMENCEMENT  time  this  June,  the 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
upon  C.  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  farmer,  and  co-author 
of  “Growing  Up  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days,” 
now  running  in  American  Agriculturist. 

At  the  same  time,  Michigan  State  College  of 
Agriculture  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Agriculture  upon  H.  E.  Babcock,  au¬ 
thor  of  Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  cooperative  leader,  chairman 
of  the  Cornell  Board  of  Trustees,  and  farmer. 

It  seems  to  be  a  sad  characteristic  of  human 
nature  that  we  are  prone  to  criticize  and  slow 
to  commend  until  it  is  too  late.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  the  saying  that  you  cannot  read  your 
tombstone  when  you  are  dead.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  two  other  men  in  the  United  States 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  more  for  educa¬ 
tion,  agriculture  and  country  life,  than  Carl 
Ladd  and  Ed  Babcock.  How  fitting  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  two  great  institutions  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  of  Michigan  and  Maine  should 
recognize  the  leadership  and  contribution  of 
these  two  men. 

Vermont  Graduation 

ON  JUNE  3,  I  went  up,  to  the  grand  old 
State  of  Vermont  to  give  the  Commence¬ 
ment  talk  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Vermont  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center.  Under  the  leadership  of  S.  G. 
Judd,  the  Principal,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
school  is  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  don’t  remember  when  I  have  seen  a  more 
impressive  Commencement,  or  a  finer  class  of 
graduates,  62  young  men,  most  of  whom  will 
return  to  Vermont  farms. 

Probably  not  in  a  hundred  years  have  young 
men  and  women  graduated  and  commenced  life 
in  such  critical,  unsettled  times  as  these.  What 
can  a  Commencement  speaker  say  to  graduates 
in  such  fateful  times? 

I  told  them  I  did  not  sympathize  with  them. 


that  I  envied  them.  Fateful  times  make  more, 
not  less,  opportunities.  The  greatest  names  in 
all  history  have  been  developed  in  critical  times. 
The  years  ahead  will  be  difficult,  of  course,  but 
they  will  be  interesting,  and  full  of  opportunity 
for  young  men  and  women  equipped  with 
health,  education,  courage,  and  industry. 

The  frontiers  are  not  gone.  They  are  just  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  ever. 
They  stretch  on  and  ever  on  beyond  the  horizon, 
limited  only  by  our  own  vision  and  initiative. 

If  Yim  Grow  Whrat 

ON  PAGE  3  of  this  issue  there  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  rules  you  must  follow  if  you 
grow  wheat.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
rules  was  given  on  Page  11  of  the  preceding  is¬ 
sue,  June  7. 

If  you  grow  wheat  you  had  better  make 
mighty  sure  to  follow  the  rules.  If  you  don’ll, 
you  are  just  out  of  luck.  You  cannot  sell  wheat 
without  a  marketing  card,  and  if  you  grow  more 
than  your  quota  you  must  dispose  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  above  your  quota  before  you  can  get  the 
card. 

Such  ironclad  rules  are  just  the  way  the 
farmers  are  controlled  in  dictator  countries.  The 
only  difference  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  nation  voted  for  this  control.  So 
when  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch,  as  it  surely  will, 
don’t  yell  if  you  voted  yes  on  the  referendum. 

D€»  They  Get  Enough  Salt? 

During  the  summer  on  the  old  farm  we 
used  to  go  on  an  occasional  Sunday  to  the 
distant  pasture  to  salt  the  young  stock.  They 
ate  it  as  if  they  were  starved.  I  know  now  that 
they  were  not  getting  enough  salt,  and  also  that 
all  of  the  stock  often  lacked  other  necessary 
minerals.  A  fall  freshening  cow  must  build  up 
her  mineral  reserve  for  wintef  during  the  pas¬ 
ture  season. 

The  best  mixture  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
steamed  bone  meal  and  common  salt,  and  it 
should  be  so  placed  that  both  the  young  stock 
and  mature  cows  can  have  access  to  it  at  any 
time. 

Yellow  Bockel  Worst  Weed 

SEE  YELLOW  ROCKET  nearly  everywhere 
I  go.  Each  year  it  invades  more  good  farm 
land.  It  is  fast  becoming  the  w'orst  weed  pest  of 
the  Northeast.  The  longer  we  put  off  control, 
the  harder  the  job  and  the  bigger  the  losses. 

Eastman^s  Puxzle 

A  woman  had  a  large  window,  5  feet  by  5  feet, 
to  be  washed,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  window 
washer  2  cents  a  square  foot  for  washing  it. 
What  did  it  cost  her?  Turn  to  Page  13  for  the 
answer. 

Easlinan^s  Gliestnnt 

OME  of  our  northeastern  pastures  after  a 
drought  remind  me  of  a  story  about  Abe 
Lincoln. 

An  old  acquaintance  called  on  Lincoln  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  hold  of  a  government  contract.  Lin¬ 
coln  told  him  that  contracts  were  not  as  good 
or  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  Cameron’s  time, 
in  fact,  said  he,  “they  remind  me  now  of  a  piece 
of  meadow  land  on  the  Sangamon  bottoms  dur¬ 
ing  a  drought.” 

“How  was  that?”  asked  his  friend. 

“Why,”  said  Abe,  “the  grass  was  so  short  they 
had  to  lather  it  before  they  could  mow  it!” 
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GoinjE^  to  School  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Bays 

“Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running.” 
— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Girls  are  funny  critters,  aren’t 
they.  Partner  ?  When  l  was 
little,  they  seemed  like  crea- 
^  tures  from  another  planet,  and 
I  have  never  quite  gotten  over  the  idea. 
Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  country  auc¬ 
tion.  In  the  kitchen  were  eight  or 
ten  neighbor  women,  most  of  whom  I 
had  known  all  my  life.  I  opened  the 
outside  door  and  started  to  go  through 
the  kitchen  to  an  inner  room.  I  had 
no  more  than  got  my  feet  in  the  door 
before  I  fell  over  the  coal  scuttle  by 
the  side  of  the  stove.  Recovering,  I 
veered  off  to  the  left  and  fell  over  a 
chair.  By  that  time  I  was  hopelessly 
lost,  like  the  drunk  in  the  story  who 
was  walking  along  the  street  and  ran 
into  a  tree.  Backing  up,  he  tried  it 
again,  and  ran  into  the  same  tree. 
For  the  third  time  he  had  the  same 
experience,  and  then,  waving  his  arms 
helplessly,  he  wailed : :  “Losht  — losht 
—  in  an  impe  —  impe  —  impenetrable 
foresht!”  I  knew  just  how  he  felt 
when  I  was  trying  to  get  through  that 
kitchen  full  of  womenfolks.  A  bunch 
of  them  together  always  has  that  ef¬ 
fect  on  me.  I  suspect  it  comes  from 
having  no  sisters  in  the  family  and  no 
girls  to  play  with  when  I  was  young. 
They  used  to  just  about  scare  me  to 
death. 

When  about  five  years  old,  I  took  on 
Life’s  first  big  adventure  —  I  started 
to  school.  We  lived  on  a  back  hill 
farm,  and  I  rode  down  with  the  milk 
wagon  in  the  morning.  But  at  night 
I  had  to  walk  the  long  three  miles  up 
the  hill  home.  I  was  always  homesick, 
and  when  released  from  the  schoolroom 
in  the  afternoon,  I  used  to  feel  like  I 
suspect  you  did.  Partner,  that  time 
they  let  you  out  of  jail. 

On  one  of  those  summer  afternoons 
of  the  long  ago  I  got  out  of  school,  and 
with  my  dinner  pail  started  on  a  run 
down  the  sidewalk  to  go  home.  A 
group  of  girls  much  bigger  than  I  was 
were  playing  nearby,  and  when  they 
saw  me  running,  they  took  after  me. 
Finally  a  red-headed  girl  caught  me 
and  tried  to  kiss  me.  Thoroughly  scar¬ 
ed,  I  acted  just  like  any  other  trapped 
wild  animal  would,  and  turned  and 
sank  my  teeth  into  her  arm.  With  a 
yell  she  let  go,  and  I  rushed  home. 
(Notice:  I  won’t  bite  now!) 

Next  morning  Mother  had  great  diffi- 
culty  getting  me  to  go  to  school.  I 
claimed  I  was  sick.  Mother,  wise  in 
the  ways  of  kids,  knew  I  wasn’t,  so  to 
school  I  went.  No  sooner  had  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  schoolroom  than  the  teach¬ 
er  told  me  that  I  had  been  a  bad  boy 
and  that  I  had  to  go  upstairs  to  see 
the  Principal.  He  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school  teachers  who  had  lit¬ 
tle  understanding  of  boys,  and  never 
should  have  been  entrusted  with  their 
care.  Without  waiting  to  hear  my  side 
of  the  story  —  which  in  my  fright  I 
probably  could  not  have  told  him  any- 
—  he  told  me  that  bad  little  boys 
who  bit  girls  should  not  have  any  teeth. 


and  that  he  was  going  to  send  me 
down  to  the  dentist’s  office  and  have 
all  my  teeth  pulled  out.  I  never  for¬ 
got  that  school  teacher,  nor  forgave 
him. 

But  teachers  were  not  all  that  way. 
Our  family  moved,  when  I  was  seven, 
and  I  began  to  go  to  a  little  red 
schoolhouse  with  a  man  teacher.  One 
day  at  recess,  after  playing  too  strenu¬ 
ously,  I  tore  a  great  hole  in  the  seat 
of  my  pants.  What  to  do  ?  With 
great  presence  of  mind  I  retreated 
more  or  less  gracefully  from  the  play¬ 
ground,  walking  backwards,  and  made 
my  way  finally  to  my  bench  in  the 
schoolroom.  Everything  went  well  un¬ 
til  I  had  to  march  up  front  and  stand 
in  a  spelling  class  with  my  back  to  the 


rest  of  the  pupils.  Whereupon  the 
whole  roomful  broke  out  in  a  gale  of 
laughter.  The  embarrassment  of  that 
moment  burned  so  deeply  that  I  can 
still  feel  it.  The  teacher,  however,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  glared  at 
the  laughing  boys,  made  them  stop, 
and  then  gathered  me  up  in  his  arms 
and  took  me  outdoors,  where  he  told 
me  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to  go 
home  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Years  later  I  went  back  to  that  same 
little  red  schoolhouse  as  a  teacher,  I 
believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
best  way  to  maintain  discipline  is  to 
encourage  boys  and  girls  to  play  hard 
when  they  play,  playing  with  them  if 
possible,  and  to  work  hard  when  they 
work.  So  one  warm  day  in  late  May 
I  was  out  playing  baseball  with  the 
boys.  I  was  the  catcher,  and  in  stoop¬ 
ing  too  quickly  the  strain  was  too  much 
for  my  trousers.  Again  I  was  faced 
with  one  of  life’s  embarrassing  mo¬ 
ments.  What  to  do?  I  was  three 
miles  from  my  boarding  place,  and  un¬ 
der  obligation  to  keep  that  school  open 
for  the  afternoon.  In  the  little  cloak 
room  of  the  schoolhouse  I  had  left  a 
heavy  winter  overcoat.  I  put  the  coat 
on,  and  taught  school  in  it  all  the  hot 


afternoon.  Of  coui^se  there  was  a  sort 
of  restrained  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  kids  but  they  didn’t  dare  laugh. 
But  I  can  well  imagine  the  gales  of 
laughter  at  the  school  teacher’s  ex¬ 
pense  that  greeted  the  story  that  night 
around  the  supper  tables  up  and  down 
that  farm  neighborhood. 

How  seemingly  little  things  impress 
themselves  on  a  small  child’s  memory! 
But  maybe  some  of  them  weren’t  so 
little  after  all.  I  am  thinking  of  a 
boy  who  went  to  that  school  when  I 
did,  whose  father  was  a  well-to-do- 
farmer.  This  boy  was  an  only  son, 
much  pampered,  and  had  practically 
everything  that  ne  wanted.  Some  of 
the  rest  of  us  didn’t  have  sleds  and 
skates  and  such  like,  and  life  therefore 
sometimes  seemed  kind  of  tough.  One 
day  during  the  noon  hour  I  stood  on  a 
little  hill  back  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
watched  this  boy  and  some  of  my  other 
schoolmates  ride  his  bright  new  shiny 
sled  down  the  snow-crusted  hill.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  just 
about  the  finest  experience  a  feller 
could  ever  have  to  get  on  that  sled  and 
go  down  the  hill  once.  So  I  asked  Paul 
if  he  wouldn’t  let  me  take  the  sled 
just  once.  “No,  sir,’’  he  said,  “go  buy 
your  own  sled!’’ 

One  warm  spring  day  the  same  Paul 
sat  beside  me  while  we  were  eating 
our  noon  day  lunch.  I  pause  to  say 


that  I  believe  that  the  old-fashioned 
school  lunches  did  much  to  ruin  the 
children’s  digestive  systems.  Anyway, 
it  never  seemed  as  if  I  had  enough 
lunch  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  But  Paul 
always  had  plenty.  His  folks  kept 
ducks,  and  always  in  Paul’s  dinner 
pail  was  a  great  big  duck’s  egg.  Day 
after  day  he  gobbled  down  one  of 
those  eggs  right  before  my  eyes  till  I 
had  reached  the  limit  of  my  endur¬ 
ance.  One  day  while  he  and  I  were 
eating  lunch  in  the  shade  of  a  big 
maple  that  bordered  the  school  yard, 
Paul  left  for  a  moment  to  go  into  the 
schoolhouse  on  an  errand.  While  he 
was  gone  I  ate  the  duck’s  egg!  When 
Paul  came  back,  what  a  row  he  raised, 
and  finally  he  went  whining  and  belly¬ 
aching  to  the  teacher.  But  that  didn’t 
give  him  back  his  egg,  and  I  still  hard¬ 
ly  ever  hear  a  duck  quack  that  I  don’t 
remember  how  good  that  stolen  egg 
tasted! 

Along  toward  the  close  of  my  district 
school  experience  there  came  over  the 
hill  a  young  man  teacher,  who  with 
his  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  kindness 
fired  almost  all  of  us  in  that  school 
with  the  desire  to  get  more  education 
so  that  we  could  go  out  and  lick  the 


world.  1  always  wanted  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er.  Realizing  this,  this  young  teacher 
used  to  let  me  teach  a  class  of  the 
younger  children  once  in  a  while.  One 
afternoon  he  was  sick  and  he  told  me  I 
could  act  as  teacher  in  his  place.  But 
woe  is  me.  No  sooner  had  he  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  road  to  his  board¬ 
ing  place  than  all  of  my  charges 
mutinied,  rushed  out  of  the  door  on  a 
run,  and  went  home.  That  sort  of  dull¬ 
ed  the  edge  of  my  teaching  ambition, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

In  January  that  same  year,  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  teacher,  after  work¬ 
ing  all  the  falLfo  prepare  us,  piled  all 
of  the  8th  graders  into  a  big  sleigh  to 
go  over  the  mountain  to  try  our  first 
Regents  preliminary  examinations. 
Never  will  I  forget  that  morning.  It 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  when  we  arrived 
in  the  village  we  were  all  chilled 
through.  When  I  came  into  the  big 
room  where  we  were  to  take  the  ex¬ 
aminations,  I  was  both  cold  and  scared. 

And  then  a  stern  man  teacher  started 
to  read  those  awful  Regents  rules.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  sterner 
than  all  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  that  if 
I  should  happen  to  make  a  single 
mistake  I  would  end  in  jail  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

For  a  wonder  I  passed  those  darn 
Regents  examinations,  as  did  most  of 
my  classmates,  and  the  next  fall,  after 
the  fall  work  was  done,  I  started  in  to 
high  school.  On  a  November  morning 
I  arrived  in  town,  ready  to  go  to 
school,  and  went  early  to  see  a  teacher 
before  school  began  in  order  to  get 
started  right.  He  said  sternly  that  I 
had  no  business  trying  to  start  school  fr 
that  late  in  the  fall,  and  that  I  might 
as  well  go  home  and  wait  until  next 
year.  I  knew  that  if  I  waited  till  next 
year  there  never  would  be  any  high 
school,  so  I  went  up  the  street  to  call 
on  the  Principal.  Mind  you,  this 
wasn’t  more  than  7:30  on  a  winter 
morning,  and  I  had  been  up  for  hours 
helping  to  do  the  chores,  then  riding 
over  the  long  hill  from  home. 

This  Principal,  J.  S.  Kingsley,  met 
me  at  the  door,  cordially  invited  me 
in,  and  told  me  to  make  myself  at  home 
while  he  got  some  breakfast.  After 
he  had  left  the  room,  in  the  process 
of  making  myaelf  at  home  I  sat  down 
on  his  Derby  hat,  which  was  parked 
in  a  chair.  The  hat  squashed  with  a 
loud  pop,  and  mentally  so  did  I.  I 
thought  sure  that  my  high  school  pros¬ 
pects  went  out  with  that  hat,  and  my 
first  impulse  was  to  make  for  the  door 
and  home,  and  to  forget  the  whole  mis¬ 
erable  experience.  But  I  stuck  it  cut, 
and  after  a  while  Mr.  Kingsley  came 
back  into  the  room  and  I  told  him 
what  I  had  done.  He  looked  at  the 
hat  ruefully  for  a  moment,  and  then 
his  face  lighted  up  and  he  said: 

“Well,  my  boy,  I’m  glad  you  did 
that.  I  needed  a  new  hat  anyway!” 

That  treatment  of  a  small,  scared 
country  boy  was  typical  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  greatest  teacher  I  have 
ever  known. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  other 
teacher,  Mr.  Kingsley  told  me  that  of 
course  I  could  enter  high  school,  and 
that  I  would  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  classes,  and  if  I  couldn’t  he’d  help 
me  nights  so  that  I  could.  He  did.  It 
was,  of  course,  difficult  for  me  to  keep 
up  with  classes  that  had  been  going 
since  early  in  September,  so  I  did  go 
to  Mr.  Kingsley’s  house  night  after 
night  for  extra  tutoring,  as  did  dozens 
of  other  young  people.  After  the  work 
was  done  we  sat  sometimes  into  the 
small  hours  discussing  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world,  which  in  itself  was 
often  more  of  an  education  to  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  high  school  books.  J.  S.  Kingsley 
never  talked  down  to  his  boys  and 
girls.  He  always  made  them  feel  that 
they  were  his  equals,  and  he  would 
listen  appreciatively  and  attentively  to 
their  opinions  and  pronouncements, 
(Continited  on  Page  16) 
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VISIT  ALASKA - 
Our  Last  Frontier 


Examine  this  map  and  see  for  yourself  the  marvelous  trip  we 
have  planned  for  those  who  take  our  Alaska  Tour,  July  28- 
Auffust  23.  Note  particularly  the  sheltered  route  which  our 
boat  will  follow  from  Seattle  to  southeastern  Alaska,  through 
calm  seas  fenced  with  mountains  of  thrilling  beauty.  If  you 
are  coming  with  us,  it  is  important  to  make  your  reservation 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  party  wall  be  limited  to  the  steam¬ 
ship  space  we  have  reserved. 


R 


EST  AND  ADVENTURE,  mag¬ 
nificent  scenery,  age-old  glaciers 
and  wierd  totem  poles,  frontier  towns 
and  modem  cities,  warm  lazy  days  on 
shipboard,  delicious  meals,  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  freedom  from  travel  worries — all 
these  are  in  store  for  those  who  join 
the  American  Agriculturist  Alaska 
Tour  party,  which  leaves  the  East  on 
July  28th. 

The  trip  really  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  each  filled  with  special  in¬ 
terest.  First,  there  will  be  the  trip  to 
the  West  Coast.  Monday,  July  28,  will 
be  “get-acquainted”  day,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  boarding  our  train 
all  along  the  route  from  New  York 
City  to  Buffalo.  Tuesday  we  will  spend 
seeing  the  beautiful  city  of  Chicago. 
Wednesday  we’ll  find  ourselves  aboard 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway’s  crack 
train,  the  “North  Coast  Limited,” 
famous  for  its  delicious  meals!  After 
crossing  the  Mississippi  at  9:10  a.  m., 
we  will  ride  through  the  lake  region 
of  Minnesota  and  across  the  vast  grain 
fields  of  North  Dakota.  The  next  day 
will  be  an  unforgettable  one,  for  we 
will  be  traveling  through  the  mighty 
Rockies  all  day. 

Then  on  August  1st,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  begins  the  second,  part  of  our  trip. 
Arriving  at  Seattle,  the  “gateway  to 
Alaska,”  we  transfer  to  the  Hotel  New 
Washington  and  later  tour  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city  by  a  comfortable  motor  bus. 
Afternoon  and  evening  are  free  to  do 
as  we  please.  Then,  after  a  restful 
night  at  our  hotel,  comes  one  of  the 
most  exciting  dajs  of  our  trip,  for  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  2  we  board  the 
S.S.  Baranof  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  and  are  off  on  our  14-day 
cruise  through  Alaskan  waters. 

Life  aboard  Alaskan  liners  is  a  round 
of  pleasure.  You  will  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  yourself,  finding  the  days  all  too 
short.  You  sail  majestically  on  smooth 
Inside  Passage  waters  between  moun¬ 
tains  of  unbelievable  beauty.  You  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  America  —  the  wildest 
scenery  you  can  imagine.  Almost 
daily,  you  visit  "picturesque  frontier 
towns.  Each  day  brings  long  hours 
of  summer  sunshine,  strange  sights, 
and  relaxing  hours  in  the  company  of 
congenial  fellow  travelers.  You  can 
lounge  in  your  deck  chair,  or  you  can 
join  in  ship  games  and  parties.  The 
meals  aboard  ship  are  varied  and  de¬ 
licious  (and  there  are  five  instead  of 
three! — besides  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner,  there’s  mid-morning  bouillon 
and  afternoon  tea,  for  salt  air  sharpens 
appetites) . 

Part  three  of  our  trip,  the  homeward 
journey,  will  be  over  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  route  from  Seattle  to  Chicago,  and 
will  include  outstanding  attractions. 
You’ll  remember  always  the  day  and 
the  night  spent  at  beautiful  Salt  Lake 
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City,  home  of  the  Mormon  Temple  and 
of  America’s  “Dead  Sea”.  The  next 
two  days  will  be  equally  thrilling, 
traveling  through  the  magnificent  Col¬ 
orado  Rockies,  visiting  the  famous 
Royal  Gorge,  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak,  the 
Will  Rogers  Memorial,  and  Denver,  the 
“city  of  mountains,”  where  we  will 
spend  the  night  of  August  20. 

If  you  are  coming  with  us,  we  urge 
you  to  make  your  reservation  now. 


It  is  not  too  soon.  In  fact,  late  reser¬ 
vations  may  mean  disappointment,  as 
our  party  will  necessarily  be  limited 
to  the  steamship  space  we  have  reserv¬ 
ed.  It  only  costs  $5.00  to  reserve  now, 
and  this  deposit  or  any  other  payments 
will  be  refunded  in  full  if  you  find  later 
that  you  cannot  go.  Send  today  for 
our  attractive  illustrated  itinerary, 
which  gives  complete  details  and  the 
exact  cost  of  our  “all-expense”  ticket. 
Don’t  miss  this  unforgettable  trip. 


R’ 


0LEflnmGx 

URAL  ROAD  improvement  gets  a 
big  boost  in  Connecticut  in  the  re¬ 
cent  passage  by  the  legislature  of  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $4,000,000,  to 
be  distributed  among  all  the  towns  in 
the  state  for  the  improvement  of  dirt 
roads;  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  per 
year  over  the  former  sum  available  for 
this  purpose.  The  measure  was  re¬ 
cently  signed  by  Governor  Hurley  and 
is  hailed  with  delight  in  the  Nutmeg 
State  as  a  distinct  Grange  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Grange  in  Con¬ 
necticut  led  the  way  in  forming  the 
Connecticut  Rural  Roads  Association, 
which  started  a  state-wide  agitation 
for  the  improvement  of  c-'untry  high¬ 
ways.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
a  year  was  the  result,  and  this  sum  is 
now  augmented  by  the  additional  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
rural  roads  in  Connecticut  have  been 
improved  under  this  project  and  full 
credit  is  given  to  the  Grange  for  its 
energetic  leadership. 

*  *  * 

AT  THE  RECENT  annual  election  of 
officers  of  the  National  Grange  Mu¬ 
tual  Liability  Company  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  Please 
send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding 
cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 


Name 


Address  . ; . 

(Please  write  name  and  address  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  Tours  are  Famous. 


Charles  M.  Gardner 

Editor  Of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  ot  the  National  Grange 


was  reelected  president  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  general  supervisor  of 
the  company  for  the  state  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Freestone,  former  Master 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  com  nittee  of 
the  National  Grange  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
Keene  insurance  company  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Grange. 
Edson  J.  Walrath  of  Syracuse  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  directors  of  the  Keene 
company. 

^ 

MAINE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  which 
recently  closed  its  session,  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  having  taken  some  desirable 
advance  steps  in  the  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  including  a  tax  on  cigarettes,  an 
increase  in  liquor  tax  and  a  consider¬ 
able  rise  in  the  several  inheritance  tax 
brackets.  All  these  measures  were 
Grange-sponsored  and  th^ir  enactment 
is  largely  due  to  the  leadership  of 
State  Master  F.  Ardine  Richardson, 
who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Maine  law-making 
body. 

He  *  ^ 

AMONG  THE  LATEST  Granges  in 
New  York  State  to  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  home  of  its  own  is  Bottskill, 
No.  1076,  in  Washington  County,  whose 
finely-equipped  hall  has  just  been 
dedicated  by  State  Master  W.  J.  Rich. 
The  building  was  an  abandoned  church, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled 
for  Grange  uses  and  is  supplied  with 
complete  working  equipment. 

Ht  Hi 

GRANGERS  throughout  the  North¬ 
east  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
again  this  season  the  New  England 
Grange  Building  on  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds  at  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  is  to  be  open  every  day. 


Sundays  included,  from  10  A.  M.  to  6 
P.  M.,  beginning  June  30th  and  con¬ 
tinuing  up  to  and  including  Exposition 
Week,  September  14-20.  A  hostess 
will  be  in  charge,  many  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  exhibited  and  all  Grange 
members  and  their  friends  are  wel¬ 
come.  The  building  has  recently  been 
the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  Fischer 
piano,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  James  J.  Stor- 
row  of  Boston,  creator  of  Storrowton, 
the  charming  New  England  village  on 
the  Exposition  grounds. 

*  *  * 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGES  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand  in  stern  opposition  to 
keeping  saloons  open  later  than  mid¬ 
night  on  Saturday  and  opening  them 
again  on  Sunday  afternoons;  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  at  or  near  mili¬ 
tary  camps;  and  pending  legislation  to 
permit  bowling  on  Sunday.  Subordi¬ 
nate  and  Pomona  Granges  throughout 
the  state  are  passing  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  on  these  issues  and  frequent  and 
lively  discussions  are  taking  place  in 
Grange  meetings. 

♦  *  * 

A  FORMER  prominent  officer  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  has  been 
removed  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lizzie 
I.  Huntington  Sargent  of  Amesbury, 
She  was  Worthy  Flora  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  in  1895-1896,  had 
long  been  prominent  in  Grange  affairs 
of  Essex  County  and  was  76  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  the 
first  Worthy  Pomona  of  the  Essex 
County  organization,  which  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  50th  anniversary  during  the 
present  month. 

H:  ^ 

TWO  VERMONT  GRANGES,  West 
Dummerston  and  Evening  Star  of 
Dummerston  recently  joined  forces  in 
a  mammoth  celebration  of  Vermont’s 
150th  anniversary  of  statehood.  In 
connection  with  an  appropriate  anni¬ 
versary  program  two  dance  groups  in 
elaborate  costumes  put  on  competitive 
exhibitions.  West  Dummerston  winning 
first  prize.  These  Vermont  dancers 
have  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  in 
rehearsal  and  have  presented  the  same 
feature  for  other  Grange  occasions  in 
that  section  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State. 

*  *  * 

EXTENDING  the  rural  mail  delivery 
route  in  its  section  to  accommodate 
a  number  of  farm  families  not  previ¬ 
ously  served,  is  a  recent  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  little  Grange  in  Connecticut, 
Wolcott,  located  among  the  hills  of 
the  western  section.  The  Grange  se¬ 
cured  signatures  to  an  extension  peti¬ 
tion  and  through  a  variety  of  channels 
exercised  sufficient  influence  to  have 
the  extra  mileage  added  to  the  rural 
carrier’s  route.  Presumably  the  Con¬ 
necticut  families  thus  benefited  by 
Grange  exertion  will  hereafter  be 
found  loyal  workers  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


“No,  Ma’am,  I  don’t  want  you  to 
get  someone  to  help  me  HOLD  him. 
I  want  you  to  get  someone  to  help  me 
TURN  HIM  LOOSE!” 
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GEMINI — COOPERATION 


IET’S  TAKE  a  careful  look  at  our  whole 
^  Zodiac  program.  Imagine  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  these  challenging  words.  Are  they 
just  words  to  us?  Or  are  they  dynamic  pur¬ 
poses  in  our  lives?  You  just  can’t  stand  still 
when  you  have  hurled  at  you  AMBITION  — 
INTEGRITY  —  DIRECTION  —  PIONEERING 
—  and  DETERMINATION.  They  pack  a  tre¬ 
mendous  wallop.  We  need  all  of  them.  But 
we  need  more. 

So  let’s  turn  our  thoughts  to  some  homely, 
simple  virtues  that  are  expressed  in  Kindness, 
Mercy,  Generosity,  Thoughtfulness,  Unsel¬ 
fishness,  Consideration  for  Others,  Compas¬ 
sion,  Sharing  —  all  of  which  are  found  in  one 
inclusive  word:  COOPERATION  —  which  is 
our  Gemini  Zodiac  sign  for  this  month. 

“No  man  liveth  unto  himself,’’  said  the 
Galilean  whose  life  was  the  perfect  pattern. 
If  we  would  live  to  the  full,  the  spirit  of  CO¬ 
OPERATION  must  possess  us.  I’m  trying  to 
think  of  the  humblest  reader,  then  on  through 
the  whole  gamut  to  those  “in  the  heat  of  the 
day,’’  who  carry  heavy  responsibilities  —  all 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  Fellowship,  Helpfulness, 
and  Unselfishness,  which  is  expressed  in 
COOPERATION. 

“All  for  One,  One  for  All,’’  said  Dumas’ 
Three  Musketeers.  Porthos,  Athos,  and  Ara- 
mis,  led  by  D’Artagnan,  fought  with  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage,  shouting  “All  for  One,  One  for 
All.’’  In  such  a  spirit  of  COOPERATION  in 
our  own  place,  with  our  own  weapons,  we  can 
go  forward  in  our  Quest. 

One  of  our  boys  told  me  that  back  in  his 
home  town  nobody  ever  picked  on  the  Robbins 
twins.  There  were  always  two  of  them  to 
lick!  An  insult  to  one  was  an  insult  to  both. 
They  looked  alike,  dressed  alike,  thought 
alike,  and  fought  alike!  He  said  that  he  had 
scars  to  prove  that  these  twins  must  have  been 
born  under  GEMINI  because  the  spirit  of 
COOPERATION  possessed  them. 

Some  of  you  baseball  fans  may  remember 
John  McCraw,  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Giants.  One  time  McCraw  sent  in  a  pinch 
hitter  with  instructions  to  bunt.  Instead,  he 
hit  a  homer!  Rounding  the  circuit,  he  headed 
for  the  dug-out,  all  smiles,  expecting  approval 
and  congratulations.  McCraw  sent  him  to 
the  showers,  slapped  a  fine  on  him,  and 
suspended  him  for  a  week ! 

They  used  to  say  that  Red  Grange  got  all  the 
publicity,  but  Britton,  his  blocking  back, 
made  the  touchdowns  possible! 

Knute  RocSne  once  said  that  his  famous 
“Four  Horsemen’’  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  thin 
dime  without  those  seven  stout-hearted,  hard- 
bucking  MULES  on  the  line! 

In  the  Princeton  clubhouse  there  is  a  sign 
that  reads  something  like  this:  “Stars  are  a 
luxury.  We  can’t  afford  them  on  this  team. 
What  we  want  are  VICTORIES !’’  Donald  Dan- 
forth,  my  son,  and  Randolph  Compton,  my 
son-in-law,  are  both  graduates  of  Princeton, 
and  I  have  two  grandsons  there  now.  I  hope 
that  clubhouse  sign  has  made  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  their  minds.  COOPERATION  ! 

Old  Bill  Roper,  a  former  Princeton  Football 
Coach,  has  another  sign:  “The  Team  T^t 
Won’t  Be  Beat,  Can’t  Be  Beat.’'  That’s  CD- 
OPERATION  plus  Determination  which  we 
had  last  month. 

You  remember,  of  course,  the  “classic”  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  CO¬ 
OPERATION.  Two  calves  tied  to  each  end  of 
the  same  rope  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
Neither  can  drink  from  his  bucket.  Then  the 
calves  learn  the  lesson  of  COOPERATION. 
Instead  of  tugging  at  each  other  and  getting 
nowhere,  they  go  to  the  first  bucket  together 
and  drink;  then  to  the  second  bucket.  Work¬ 
ing  against  each  other,  with  plenty  of  milk  (or 
bringing  the  story  up-to-date  —  CALF  CHOW 
in  sight)  they  both  go  hungry.  Working  to¬ 
gether  will  fill  their  tummies  and  thrive. 


Now  is  the  time  for' you  and  for  me  to  put 
COOPERATION  to  a  test.  It  is  needed  now 
probably  more  than  in  any  other  period  in  our 
whole  lives.  We  are  strong  today,  and  with 
our  Four-Square  Program  constantly  before 
us,  we  must  keep  strong. 

A  strong  body  COOPERATING  with  an  alert 
mind.  A  radiant  smile  expressing  right  living. 
Truth,  Honesty,  Clean  Living  —  all  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  uplifting  spiritual  values  —  giv¬ 
ing  us  much  to  share  with  others. 

There  is  a  Roll  Call  in  Uncle  Sam’s  Army. 
Every  man  must  answer  for  himself.  Why 
not  a  Roll  Call  for  each  of  us?  You,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  readers,  straight  down  the  line 
— let’s  answer  with  the  best  that’s  in  us. 
Let’s  learn  to  COOPERATE.  Unless  we 
COOPERATE  we  are  licked  as  individuals, 
or  as  a  nation. 

I  thank  GEMINI  for  this  month  when  WU 
can  center  our  efforts  on  COOPERATION. 


WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

1100  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  Farmer  Speaks 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  letter 
is  a  copy  of  an  open  letter  written  by 
a  New  York  farmer  to  the  United- 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Claude  Wickard. 

Not  in  many  years  have  we  seen  a 
letter  that  so  well  and  truthfully  ex¬ 
pressed  the  way  the  farmer  sees  his 
o'f'm  situation.  But  read  it  for  your¬ 
self: 

iion.  Claude  Wickard, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  farmers  are  a  patient  and  law- 
abiding  group,  but  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  “end  of  our  rope.”  As  we 
view  with  alarm  the  downtrodden  and 
misinformed  common  people  through¬ 
out  many  parts  of  the  world,  being 
bombed,  starved,  and  buried  beneath 
the  debris  of  their  most  cherished  pos¬ 
session,  their  homes,  betrayed  during 
peace-times  by  the  men  who  were  their 
leaders  and  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know  what  forces  were  being  arranged 
to  annihilate  them  or  the  system  un¬ 
der  which  they  lived,  we  wonder  if  that 
same  condition  isn’t  coming  about  in 
our  own  country. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  or 
industry.  We  sympathize  with  them 
on  their  mutual  legitimate  problems, 
but,  we,  as  a  group,  are  getting  quite 
disgusted  with  this  continuous  strike 
situation  in  this  critical  hour  of  our 
destiny.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  our 
emergency  is  as  acute  as  we  are  being 
told  that  it  is,  that  our  government 
could  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  form  of  camouflaged  sabot¬ 
age.  We  believe  that  labor  has  its 
rights  to  protect,  and  so  does  industry, 
but  what  most  people  fail  to  realize 
is  that  we  farmers  also  have  the  same 
rights.  We  believe  that  labor  should 
be  protected,  and  we  also  believe  that 
it  is  un-American  for  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  use  this  critical  period  to 
force,  threaten,  and  strike  to  solidify 
their  control  over  the  workingman  as 
a  group  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  have  been  very  patient  down 
through  the  years.  We  had  a  depres¬ 
sion  long  before  anyone  else  knew 
about  one.  We  have  worked  harder 
and  longer;  our  families  have  worked 
harder  and  longer  trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  Our  taxes  have  steadily  risen; 
our  sanitation  requirements  have 
steadily  risen;  our  cost  of  production, 
as  a  whole,  has  risen,  and  our  income 
has  failed  to  keep  in  any  proportion 
with  our  expenses.  At  the  present 
time  our  labor  situation  is  acute  be- 


I—'  "  ■■  ■  ■■  u  I  ■  —  — 

While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com- 
>  ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 


cause  of  industry  and  the  Selective 
Service,  and  we  hardly  know  how  we 
are  going  to  operate. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  representatives  in  our  country  to 
do  what  you  can  to  see  that  we  are 
fairly  and  squarely  treated  at  this  time. 

The  patriotism  of  us  farmers  has 
always  been  above  repi’oach.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  laid  down  their  tools  and  pick¬ 
ed  up  their  muskets  to  “Are  the  shot 
heard  ’round  the  world”  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  glorious  country,  and  in 
any  emergency  we  have  followed  their 
example,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  per¬ 
haps  times  have  changed.  Labor  has 
outstripped  us  with  better  working 
conditions,  accident  and  health  pro¬ 
tection,  shorter  hours,  and  higher 
wages  during  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  accomplished  this  by  bam¬ 
boozling,  bluff,  intimidation,  threats, 
strikes,  and  squawks.  We  view  this 
method  with  alarm,  but  if  that’s  the 
way  to  get  results,  we  are  nearly 
ready  to  try  it. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  your  fair  and 
intelligent  consideration  of  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  EMERSON  Laing, 
Secretary,  East  Otto  (N.  Y.) 
Dairymen’s  League. 

—  A.  A. — 

Good  Flooce 

In  the  May  24th  issue  I  noticed  that 
a  Shropshire  ewe  sheared  an  11  pound 
fleece  that  brought  44  cents  a  pound. 
I  can  beat  that.  I  have  a  fleece  weigh¬ 
ing  12  lbs.  12  oz.  My  sheep  are  Shrop- 
shires  too  and  when  I  remembered  the 
measly  little  runts  I  started  with,  I 
couldn’t  keep  this  piece  of  news  under 
my  hat. — Lewis  8.  Beck,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

Another  Muck  User 

Your  comment  about  muck  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  brings  to  mind  a  practice  of  my 
late  father.  He  ran  an  ice  business 
along  with  his  farm  and  harvested  na¬ 
tural  ice.  Every  fall,  it  was  his  custom 
to  drain  the  ponds  and  draw  away  with 
teams  and  dump  wagons  the  muck  and 


BUG  EAT  BEG 


Often  the  most  harmful  insects  are 
those  imported  from  other  countries. 
Due  to  intensive  farm  operations,  food 
is  plentiful  and  frequently  natural 


Quarantine.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Japanese  Beetle  parasite  depositing  eggs 
on  a  body  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  larva. 


parasites  which  attacked  the  insect  in 
its  former  home  are  absent. 

Under  the  name  “biological  control,” 
one  method  of  checking  this  type  of 
insect  is  to  import  natural  parasites. 
A  good  example  is  Japanese  Beetle 
control,  where  agents  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
have  gone  to  foreign  countries  to  bring 
back  parasites,  multiply  them  and  re¬ 
lease  them  in  areas  where  the  host 
insect  is  troublesome. 

For  example,  two  parasites  of  the 
Japanese  Beetle  have  been  introduced, 
have  become  establishd  and  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  partial  control  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  pest.  These  parasites  sting  the 
larva  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  and  de¬ 
posit  an  egg  on  the  body.  When  the 
egg  hatches  the  larva  eats  the  larva 
of  the  Japanese  Beetle  and  kills  it. 

There  has  also  been  produced  a 
disease  organism  which  infests  the 
blood  stream  of  Japanese  Beetles. 

The  Oriental  Peach  Moth  is  another 
serious  pest  which  is  being  controlled 
in  part  by  the  liberation  of  parasites. 


sediment  washed  in  over  the  year.  This 
he  would  dump  in  heaps  and  spread 
in  the  spring.  During  the  winter,  these 
heaps  would  dry  out  and  spread  much 
easier. 

The  land  on  which  he  spread  this 
always  had  better  crops  than  that  not 
covered.  It  was  also  his  practice  to 
lime  this  land  after  spreading  the 
dried-out  muck.  Whether  it  was  the 
muck,  the  lime  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

From  my  own  experiences  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  local  reservoirs,  I  know  that 
there  is  some  fertilizer  value  in  this 
sediment.  When  dried  and  spread  on 
lawns,  it  makes  a  greener  and  thicker 
growth  of  grass. 

These  operations  were  not  carried  on 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  enriching 
the  soil.  Perhaps  a  cover  crop  plowed 
under  would  be  more  economical  than 
to  draw  the  muck  from  a  swamp. — P. 
T.  Schantz,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

cFoint  Statement 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

program.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  as 
vital  an  arm  of  national  defense  as  any 
industry  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  materials.  Agriculture  must  be  ac¬ 
corded  equal  recognition  with  industry 
and  labor,  and  be  properly  represented 
on  all  national  defense  agencies  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  familiar  with  agricultur¬ 
al  problems  and  who  have  the  approv¬ 
al  of  national  farm  organizations. 

The  emergency  requires  that  person¬ 
al  and  group  selfishness  be  subordinat¬ 
ed  to  the  common  good.  Therefore  it  is 

in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  a  fair  economic 
balance  between  farm  prices,  indus¬ 
trial  prices  and  the  wages  of  labor  on 
a  level  that  will  assure  the  maximum 
production  and  consumption  of  goods 
and  services.  Wherever  price  controls 

are  applied,  they  must  conform  to  this 
fundamental  principle. 

In  order  to  prevent  dangerous  infla¬ 
tion  and  an  undue  accumulation  of 
debts  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditures  for  national  defense,  we 
urge  that,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
costs  of  the  defense  program  be  paid 
from  current  income.  This  requires  a 
tax  program  with  a  broad  base,  in 
which  everyone  will  take  part  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ability  to  pay.  In  this 
emergency  all  unwarranted  profits  of 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  should 
be  recaptured  by  appropriate  taxation 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  defense 
program. 

In  order  to  avoid  undue  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  governmental  control  and  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
as  a  vital  arm  of  national  defense,  it 
is  imperative  that  farmer  participa¬ 
tion  and  farmer  control  be  strengthen¬ 
ed  in  all  national  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams,  that  all  unsympathetic  influ¬ 
ences  be  eliminated  from  agencies  set 
up  to  serve  agriculture,  and  that,  in 
line  with  Congressional  policy,  such 


Alice  Anthony,  14,  and  Frances  Anthony, 
12,  daughters  of  William  B.  Anthony, 
prosperous  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer, 
and  chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  received  a  real  thrill  recently. 
The  two  little  girls  received  a  letter  signed 
personally  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  inviting  them  to  be  joint 
sponsors  of  the  new  destroyer,  ESS  An¬ 
thony,  scheduled  for  completion  at  Bath, 
Me.,  by  December,  1942.  The  new  destroy¬ 
er  is  being  named  in  honor  of  their  grand¬ 
father  and  they  were  chosen  as  the  near¬ 
est  female  descendants  of  “Fighting  Bill” 
as  he  was  known. 

The  Anthony  farm  is  located  just  off 
the  Geneva-DreSden  highw^ay  overlooking 
Seneca  Fake. 


agencies  be  directed  to  recognize  and 
encourage  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  cooperatives  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  farm  groups. 

To  the  attainment  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  we  pledge  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United'  States  our 
fullest  cooperation  and  support  and  to 
that  end  we  request  our  executive  offi¬ 
cers  to  constitute  a  committee  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  this  program. 


— American  Farm  Bureau  Federal- 
tion.  National  Cooperative  CouncU, 
National  Grange,  Chicago,  IllinoiSi 
June  5,  19^1. 

— A.  A. — 

In  This  Hour  of  Emergency 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 
methods  o'^f  handling  labor  strikes  that 
are  retarding  the  defense  program. 

The  producers  of  perishable  crops 
feel  that  they  should  have  adequate 
protection  against  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  movement  of  their  crops 
to  market. 

Whenever  price  controls  are  resort¬ 
ed  to,  it  is  felt  that  equality  of  income 
of  the  various  economic  groups  must 
be  given  full  consideration. 

In  connection  with  taxes,  the  con¬ 
ference  seemed  unanimous  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  defense  expenses  must  be  met 
from  current  income  insofar  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  that  taxes  should  be  levied  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  to  pay.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  make  excess  prof¬ 
its  from  this  national  emergency. 

The  conference,  in  my  mind,  seem¬ 
ed  to  fear  an  increasing  domination  of 
farmers  and  farm  policies  by  centraliz¬ 
ed  bureaus  in  Washington.  It  is  start¬ 
ling  to  note  that  Nazi  domination  in 
Germany  has  completely  blacked  out 
farmers’  and  consumers’  cooperatives 
in  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  the  high  plane  on 
which  this  whole  conference  was  con¬ 
ducted  is  a  challenge  to  both  labor  and 
industry  to  make  as  great  sacrifices 
in  national  defense  as  agriculture  is 
prepared  to  make  and  is  making. 

The  unity,  of  purpose  which  domi¬ 
nated  this  conference  and  the  ability 
of  the  three  great  farm  organizations 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good 
is  heartening  in  this  hour  of  emef 
gency. 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1941 


"Nope,  guess  again!" 


Ai  nerican 


Agriculturist,  June  21,  1941 
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War  On  Mastitis 

% 

\ 

Tests  of  Neiv  Method  Show  Promise 


A  few  years  ago,  three  cow- 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  abortion  and 
mastitis,  threatened  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  The  Tuberculin  test  has  practi¬ 
cally  eradicated  bovine  TB  and  calfhood 
vaccination  gives  promise  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  means  against  Bang  abortion. 
That  leaves  mastitis  as  the  chief  vil¬ 
lain  and  now  there  is  hope  that  this 
serious  disease  is  on  its  way  out. 

Note  that  we  say  “hope”  because 
more  experimental  work  needs  to  be 
done.  But  up  to  date,  tests  made  at 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  are  definitely 
encouraging. 

'  It  all  started  at  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege  in  1939.  A  salve  called  Novixol 
was  used  on  an  udder  abscess  with  such 
good  results  that  some  experiments 
were  made  by  rubbing  the  salve  over 
the  entire  udder  surface  of  a  cow  with 
mastitis.  That  didn’t  work  but  later 
the  ointment  was  diffused  in  oil  and 
injected  into  the  udder  through  the  teat 
canal.  The  mastitis  cleared  up  as  it 
did  on  other  cows  treated.  Novixol, 
incidentally,  contains  what  is  called 
colloidal  silver  oxide. 

Then  at  the  veterinary  school  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  careful 
tests  were  made  on  23  cows  and  the 
treatment  was  reported  as  80%  suc¬ 
cessful.  Some  of  those  that  did  not 
respond  were  treated  before  the  most 
effective  dosage  was  determined.  Now 
tests  are  under  way  on  more  cows 
and  the  results  will  be  watched  by 
every  dairyman  in  the  Northeast. 

Further  tests  may  bring  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  mastitis  is  so  prevalent  and 
so  costly  that  these  tests  should  be 
continued  and  similar  ones  made  at 
every  college  of  veterinary  medicine 
until  a  safe,  effective  mastitis  control 
is  worked  out  or  until  it  is  definitely 
shown  that  this  treatment  does  not  do 
the  job.  Fortunately  the  treatment 
is  not  costly. 

_  — A. A. — 

Cool  Milk  Quickly 

With  the  arrival  of  hot  weather, 
some  dairymen  are  worrying  about 
meeting  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  regulations  as  to  bacteria 
count  and  temperature  of  milk.  The 
requirements  are  that  the  bacteria 
count  must  not  be  higher  than  150,000 
per  C.C.,  and  the  milk  when  delivered 
must  be  60  degrees  F.  or  below.  If 
past  experience  is  anything  to  go  on, 
some  milk  this  summer  will  not  meet 
those  standards  and  will  be  returned. 
But  care  at  the  right  points  can  avoid 
such  losses  on  your  farm. 

The  points  to  keep  in  mind  are 
these:  Most  bacteria  get  in  the  milk 
from  objects  with  which  the  milk 
comes  in  contact.  Cooling  rapidly  to 
a  low  temperature  slows  down  the  rate 
at  which  these  bacteria  multiply. 

Keeping  dairy  utensils  clean  and  as 
near  sterile  as  possible  requires  care 
in  washing,  and  sterilizing  with  hot 
water  or  steam.  In  the  case  of  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  it  means  using  a  disin¬ 
fecting  solution  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Because  we  cannot  see  bacteria, 
it  is  easy  to  get  careless,  and  that  is 
fatal. 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  or  more 
cows  with  mastitis  can  jump  the  bac¬ 
teria  count  of  the  milk  rapidly.  This 
control  of  mastitis  is  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem  and  here  again  care  in  the  use  of 
a  strip  cup  and  a  Brom  Thymol  Blue 
Test  will  reduce  trouble. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
bacteria  present  in  milk  do  not  grow 
rapidly  for  the  first  hour  or  so.  There 
seems  to  be  some  inhibiting  substance 
in  the  milk,  the  effect  of  which  wears 
off  in  a  short  time.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  problem  is  to  cool  milk  quick¬ 


ly  and  to  cool  it  down  to  50  degrees  F. 
if  this  can  be  done. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  the  American 
Milk  Review,  Professor  H.  J.  Brueck- 
ner  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  reports  some  tests  made  at 
Ithaca  on  the  bacteria  present  in  milk. 
Milk  containing  4,300  bacteria  per  c.c. 
held  at  50  degrees  had  increased  to 
only  4,700  in  12  hours  and  14,000  in 
24  hours.  Milk  containing  136,000  bac¬ 
teria  per  c.c.  kept  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  increased  to  450,000  in  12 
hours  and  1,200,000  in  24  hours.  The 
same  milk  kept  at  60  degrees  F.  had  in 
the  case  of  the  low  count  milk  in¬ 
creased  to  1,500,000  in  24  Lours  and  for 
the  high  count  milk  to  25,000,000,  while 
the  same  milk  kept  at  70  degrees  F. 
increased  to  5,000,000  for  the  low  count 
milk  and  300,000,000  for  that  with  the 
high  bacteria  count. 

Dairymen  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  ice  cools  milk  only  as  it 
melts.  Where  the  water  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  tank  can  be  stirred  and  the  milk 
shaken  up  every  few  minutes,  the  cool¬ 
ing  will  be  considerably  faster. 

To  summarize,  control  mastitis,  keep 
all  utensils  clean  and  as  near  sterile 
as  possible.  Cool  the  milk  quickly 
and  keep  it  cool.  'These  precautions 
will  enable  you  to  deliver  milk  well 
within  the  standards  required. 

— A.  A. — 

How  ”Whitney  Bill”  Works 

I  have  heard  some  comments  about  the 
Whitney  Bill  passed  by  the  last  New 
York  Legislature.  What  does  this  bill 
prov'ide?  Does  it  give  dairymen  the  right 
to  sell  milk  to  consumers  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  Board  ot  Health 
requirements? 

The  Whitney  Bill  provides  that  a 
dairyman  can  sell  an  average  of  100 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  to  consumers  who 
come  to  the  farm  to  get  it  without 
securing  a  license  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

To  check  on  the  matter  of  health  re¬ 
quirements  we  wrote  to  Kenneth  Fee, 
director  of  milk  control  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  Mr.  Fee  replied  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Whitney  Bill  in  no  way 
changes  the  requirements  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Code  on  milk  and  cream  issued 
by  the  State  Health  Department,  or 
the  regulations  of  local  health  officers. 
Dairymen  who  take  advantage  of  the 
Whitney  Bill  to  sell  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers  must  meet  health  requirements  just 
as  they  did  before  the  Whitney  Bill 
was  passed.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Sanitary  Code  which  under  certain 
conditions  allows  local  health  officials 
to  issue  a  temporary  permit  to  sell  milk 
to  consumers  even  though  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Sanitary  Code  may 
not  be  met.  In  general,  such  a  permit 
may  be  issued  when  consumers  appear 
to  have  no  readily  available  place  from 


"Which  do  you  want  —  the  vanilla 
or  chocolate.” 


which  to  buy  milk. 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Whitney  Bill,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
see  your  local  health  officer.  If  you 
live  in  an  incorporated  village  or  if 
you  sell  to  consumers  who  live  in  an 
incorporated  village,  apply  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  health  officer,  otherwise  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  town  health  officer. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  the  Sanitary 
Code  for  milk  and  cream  by  writing  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 


Land  Measure  Chart 


Here  is  a  simple  and  easy  chart 
which  helps  in  measuring  land.'  There 
are  three  parallel  lines  as  noted.  The 
one  at  the  left  is  for  length  of  q  piece 
of  land,  the  one  on  the  right  is  for 
width  while  the  line  drawn  down  the 
center  tells  reasonably  accurately  the 
actual  square  area  in  such  a  piece. 

If  a  plot  is  400  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide  run  a  straightedge  line 
through  the  400  in  the  left  hand  col¬ 
umn  and  over  to  the  100  in  the  right 
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hand  column,  and  where  it  crosses  the 
middle  line  there  will  be  indicated  the 


approximate  acreage  or  part  of  an 
acre.  In  this  case  the  figure  given  is 
0.9  of  an  acre,  which  shows  on  the 
middle  line  as  just  above  the  one  acre. 
The  diagram  takes  any  piece  of  land 
from  10  to  2,000  feet  long  and  from 
5  to  1,000  feet  wide.  Acreages  up  to  40 
acres  are  found  in  the  chart.  It  will  be 
extremely  handy  in  estimating  the  area 
in  small  plots. — Michigan  Farmer. 


—  A.  A. — 

A  Gift  for  Research 

Eighteen  Hamsters  have  been  given 
to  the  animal  nutrition  laboratory  at 
Cornell  by  William  Danforth,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Ralston  Purina 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.,  If  you 
have  never  heard  of  hamsters,  do  not 
worry.  Neither  had  we  until  we  learn¬ 
ed  of  this  gift.  Right  away  we  talked 
with  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay  at  the  labora¬ 
tory  who  gave  us  this  information: 

Hamsters  are  small  rodents  with  no 
tail.  They  look  something  like  a  deer 
mouse  and  in  size  are  between  rats 
and  mice.  These  animals  are  common 
in  Europe,  digging  tunnels  in  the 
ground  and  storing  grain  there.  It  is 
even  reported  that  peasants  hunt  for 
the  storehouses  of  hamsters  and  rob 
them.  The  food  of  the  hamster  is 
mainly  herbivorous  although  they  are 
known  to  eat  mice  and  other  small 
animals. 

At  Cornell  these  animals  will  be  us¬ 
ed  in  nutrition  experiments.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cay  reports  too,  that  he  has  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  some  small  animal  with  a  short 
span  of  life  that  will  contract  heart 
disease  similar  to  that  of  humans.  It 
is  the  painstaking  work  of  scientists 
like  Dr.  McCay,  aided  by  public  spirit¬ 
ed  citizens  like  Mr.  Danforth  that 
gives  us  new  information  on  nutrition, 
heredity,  disease  control  and  thousands 
of  similar  subjects. 


TIME,  SPACE 


Turn  any  green  hay  crop 
into  silage  without  curing — rain  or 
shine.  Home  grown  corn  meal.  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  Molasses  automatically  added  to  pre¬ 
serve  crop.  Means  50%  more  feed  per  acre, 
less  feed  wasted.  Same  machine  cuts  hay  into 
mow  or  fills  silo  with  corn.  Automatic  Molasses 
Pump.  Valuable  FREE  BOOKLET 
on  hay  chopping  and  grass  silage. 

Gehl  also  makes  portable  and  stationary  hammer 
mills  that  challenge  comparison.  Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
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Sfronsest 
Protection 
Astainst 
Fire  I  Storm  I 
Waste! 
and  Time! 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

Tlio  surest  way,  with  World’s  Safest  Silo 
— the  time-tested  Marietta.  Built-lo- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce» 
ment  Sealed.  Refriger«« 
tor-type  Redwood  doors. 
,  .  Pays  for  itself  ovef 
and  over  by  the  food  vtdm 
ues  it  SAVES,  .  .  Write 
today. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0.  Dept.  AA. 
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SAVE 
$20  to  $50 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  EARLY  BUYERS 
SPECIAL  TO  DAIRYMEN 

We  have  just  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  DAIEYMAN’S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  hich  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD -  CONCRETE, TILE  - METAL 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  klUa  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  Bpill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  Injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
X50  De  Kalb  Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR- 
STEO  MILLS.  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Oat 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


185-Acre  Income  Farm 

Only  2  miles  to  depot  town.  22  to  fine  city;  tractor 
worked,  spring  and  brook,  fruit ;  12  rooms,  barn,  tenant 
house,  etc.:  11  cattle,  goat,  hens,  '.ools  and  crops  in¬ 
cluded  at  $3000.  terms;  pg.  30  Free  catalog  1250  bar¬ 
gains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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THE  FARM  XEWS 


State  4-11  Milking  Contest 
Feature  of  Hairy  Month 

T  A  MILKING  contest  held  on  the 
State  Capitol  lawn,  June  10th, 
Mary  Lou  Foster  of  Gowanda,  Erie 
County,  New  York,  won  the  title  of 
State  Champion  4-H  Club  Milkmaid. 
There  were  five  contestants,  each  com¬ 
ing  to  Albany  as  the  winner  of  a  local 
contest. 

Second  place  went  to  Vera  Briggs  of 


milk  drawn  in  three  minutes  was ; 
weighed.  The  amounts  the  girls  milked 
were  compared  with  this  as  a  standard, 
a  method  which  is  considered  much 
fairer  than  merely  to  give  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon  to  the  one  who  milks  the  biggest 
weight  in  the  alloted  time. 

A  big  crowd  viewed  the  contest 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  WGY 
Agricultural  hour  with  Emerson  Mark¬ 
ham  as  announcer.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  was  present  to  greet  the  girls. 


Contestants  in  the  4-H  Milking  Contest  at  Albany.  From  left  to  right,  Commissioner 
H.  V.  Noyes,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Ethelyn  Kennedy, 
Marjorie  Bryant,  Vera  Briggs,  Mary  Lou  Foster,  winner  of  first  place,  Alice  Howani- 
etze,  William  Rider  of  the  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  and  Governor  H.  H.  Lehman. 


Deposit,  Delaware  County,  New  York; 
third  place  to  Alice  Howanietze  of 
Boonville,  Iiewis  County,  New  York; 
fourth  place  to  Margaret  Bryant  of 
Williamstown,  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  and  fifth  place  to  Ethelyn  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Holley,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

The  contest  was  a  feature  of  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Month,  which  is  designed  to 
bring  the  dairy  cow  and  milk  into  the 
public  eye  and  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products. 

Each  girl  milked  a  representative  of 
a  different  breed.  Miss  Foster’s  cow 
was  a  Brown  Swiss,  Miss  Briggs’  a 
Jersey,  Miss  Howanietze’s  an  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Miss  Bryant’s  a  Guernsey,  and 
Miss  Kennedy’s  a  Holstein.  The  win¬ 
ner  was  judged  in  this  way.  All  the 
cows  had  previously  been  milked  by 
the  same  person  and  the  amount  ^f 


speak  a  few  minutes  over  the  radio 
and  congratulate  the  winners. 

After  the  contest  the  girls  were  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  milk  distributors.  Emerson 
Markham  was  toastmaster  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  Commissioner  H.  V.  Noyes  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
winning  girls  and  H.  L.  Cosline,  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
milk  both  to  the  health  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry. 

Already  many  local  celebrations  of 
Dairy  Month  have  been  held.  At 
Watertown  last  week  there  was  a  big 
dairy  festival  and  Chenango  County 
is  making  plans  for  a  real  celebration 
about  the  last  of  the  month. 


•Jersey  Breeders  Honor 
George  Sisson 

On  May  31st,  Jersey  cattle  breeders 
from  all  over  New  York  State  attend¬ 
ed  the  field  day  and  sale  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  In  the 
morning  the  animals  were  judged  by 
Paul  Dean  of  the  State  College  and  in 
the  afternoon  37  Jerseys  were  sold  for 
$5800.00,  an  average  of  $158.76  each. 
Mr.  George  Sisson  of  Potsdam  consign¬ 
ed  the  two  high  cows.  They  sold  for 
$310  and  $305  and  went  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dillman  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

On  the  evening  before  the  sale,  a 
testimonial  dinner  was  given  to  Mr. 
George  Sisson  with  Jim  McCord  of 
Tennessee  as  toastmaster. 

Ira  G.  Payne,  President  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  reminded 
those  who  attended  that  Mr.  Sisson’s 
herd  was  founded  in  1889,  and  that  its 
breeding  stock  has  been  used  wherever 
better  Jerseys  are  bred.  His  bulls 
have  qualified  for  nine  medals  and  his 
cows  for  101  silver  and  gold  medals. 
Mr.  Sisson  has  attended  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  since  1894.  He  served  as  direc¬ 
tor  for  21  years  and  was  president  for 
3  years. 


Summer  Courses  at 
Farmingflale 

During  the  summer  there  will  be 
two  National  Defense  courses  at  the 
State  School  of  Applied  Agriculture 
at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  One 
course  will  be  given  in  civil  pilot  train¬ 
ing  and  is  open  to  young  men  between 
19  and  26  who  have  had  two  years  or 
more  of  college  training. 

The  second  course  will  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  mechanics  open  to  men  and  women 
between  17  and  25.  A  High  School 
diploma  is  not  required  but  applicants 
with  the  best  school  training  will  be 
given  preference. 

The  courses  start  July  1st  and  will 
run  to  about  September  15.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  A.  A.  Stone,  State 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island. 

• — A.  A. — 

Will  Enforce  Slaughter¬ 
house  Law 

The  last  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  bill  to  license  slaughter 
houses  for  the  year  beginning  June  1st. 
It  was  originally -estimated  that  there 
were  about  700  slaughter  houses  in  the 


state.  Now  it  is  found  there  are  near¬ 
ly  1200. 

Up  to  the  first  of  June  only  about 
250  applications  for  licenses  had  been 
received  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Clifford  Plumb,  Director  of  Food 
Control  of  the  State  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  Markets,  states  that 
the  department  intends  to  enforce  the 
law.  For  the  present,  the  department 
will  rely  on  the  sworn  statements  of 
operators  as  they  appear  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  form,  but  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  every  slaughter  house  in  the  state 
will  be  inspected. 


A.  A.-Grange  Yeast 

INTERESTING  reports  of  yeast  rolls 
contests  continue  to  pour  in  from 
Subordinate  Grange  chairmen  of  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Hospitality  Committees.  Mrs. 
Anna  Clark,  of  Waddington  Grange, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  writes;  “The 
response  to  this  contest  was  very  grati¬ 
fying,  especially  as  we  ’-.ave  only  a 
small  membership.  For  refreshments 
we  served  buttered  yeast  rolls,  fruit 
salad  and  coffee.  It  is  surprising  how 
many,  especially  the  men,  relish  home¬ 
made  breads  and  so  enjoyed  our  re¬ 
freshments  very  much.  Your  American 
Agriculturist  contests  are  always  so 
worthwhile.’’ 

Other  bits  of  news  in  brief  are: 
“We  look  forward  each  year  to  the 
baking  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist.  It 
is  lots  of  fun  and  all  our  members 
help  by  their  presence  to  make  it  a  gala 
night. ’’^ — Mrs.  H.  J.  Thayer,  chairman, 
Russia  Grange,  Herkimer  Co. 

:j:  *  * 

“Our  winner,  Nellie  Putnam,  has 
been  an  active  member  of  Macomb 
Grange,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  for  35  years. 
She  has  6  children,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Grange.’’ — Chairman, 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rayburn. 

^  ^ 

“We  were  delighted  to  have  our  Past 
Master  Frank  H.  Collins  win.  It  sure 
made  some  excitement!”  —  Chairman, 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Strawser,  Sheridan  Grange, 
Chautauqua  Co. 

Prizes  Announced  for  State  and 
Pomona  Winners 

The  number  of  Grangers  who  have 
taken  part  so  far  in  the  big  state-wide 
Yeast  Rolls  contest  being  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  New  York  State  Grange  and 
this  publication  has  passed  the  twelve 
hundred  mark,  and  is  expected  to  climb 
to  4,000  by  the  time  that  all  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  have  held  their 
local  contests.  Prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
winners  in  the  Pomona  and  State  con¬ 
tests  by  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  just  been  announced. 
Here  is  the  complete  list,  including 
cash  prizes  to  be  given  by  American 
Agriculturist  to  State  winners: 

American  Agriculturist: 

To  STATE  winners:  First  prize,  $25; 
second,  $10;  third,  $5;  fourth,  $3;  fifth,  $2; 
and  $1  each  to  15  next  highest  winners. 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Products,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

To  each  of  10  highest  STATE  winners; 

2  lbs.  G.L.F.  50-50  Cereal;  2  lbs.  G.L.P. 
Golden  Corn  Meal;  2  lbs.  G.L.F.  Wheat 
Shreds ;  6  No.  2%  cans  G.L.F.  Peaches ;  6 
No.  2%  Cans  G.L.F.  Tomatoes;  3  No.  2]^ 
Cans  G.L.F.  Pears ;  3  No.  21/2  Cans  G.L.F. 
Pork  and  Beans ;  2  No.  2%  Cans  G.L.P. 
Pumpkin ;  2  No.  2%  Cans  G.L.F.  Molass¬ 
es;  and  2  No.  2%  Cans  G.L.F.  Sauer¬ 
kraut. 

To  POMONA  winners :  5  lbs.  G.L.F. 
Vitafed  Enriched  Flour;  1  can  G.L.F. 
Maple  Syrup ;  and  1  pkg.  G.L.F.  40% 
Bran  Flakes. 

General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City. 

To  each  of  10  highest  STATE  winners: 
General  Foods  Jelly  Making  Kit. 

To  POMONA  winner:  Bottle  of  Certo. 
International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

To  each  of  10  highest  STATE  winners ; 
One  10-lb.  can  meat  salt  and  butcher  knife. 

To  POMONA  winners :  2  packages  of 
Sterling  Salt  and  a  3-oz.  package  of  Sea¬ 
soning. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  and  Furnace  Co.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

A  Lexington  Coal  and  Wood  Range 


Rolls  Contest  Yews 


Mrs.  Albert  Ortel  of  Collins  Center,  N.  Y., 
whose  yeast  rolls  took  first  prize  in  the 
contest  held  by  Collins  Center  Grange, 
Erie  County. 


equipped  with  low  shelf  to  STATE  win¬ 
ner. 

Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

To  each  of  10  highest  STATE  winners: 
Twm-months’  supply  of  Maca  Yeast  to  be 
mailed  four  packages  every  two  weeks 
for  four  mailings,  and  kitchenware  or 
cutlery. 

To  POMONA  winners ;  Two  months’ 
supply  of  Maca  Yeast  to  be  mailed  four 
packages  every  2  weeks  for  4  mailings. 

Here  is  the  list  of  winners  whose 
names  have  been  received  since  last 
time: 


Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Allegany 

Genesee  Valiey 

Mrs.  Frances  ColIlM 

Rushford 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Biis* 

Broome 

Binghamton 

Mildred  Aitchison 

Progressive 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bunzey 

Mrs.  Edw.  Campbell  f 

Sanitaria  Spgs. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Jenkins 

Cayuga 

Fair  Haven 

Mrs.  Rolf  Martini 

Chautauqua 

Chautauqua 

Mrs.  Ezra  Weise 

Sheridan 

Frank  H.  Collins 

Sinclairville 

Mrs.  Les  Johnson 

Chenango 

Otsenango 

Mrs.  John  Gregory 

Columbia 

East  Chatham 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Tompkins 

New  Lebanon 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith 

Delaware 

Delhi 

Mrs.  Mary  Truesdell 

Pepacton 

Mrs.  Harry  Shaw 

Dutchess  ' 

Oak  Grove 

Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Gardner 

Pine  Plains 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Ames 

Sylvan 

Mrs.  Howard  Davis 

Erie 

Collins  Center 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Ortel 

Fulton 

Mayfield 

Mrs.  Mabel  Sargent 

Genesee 

Corfu 

Mrs.  Harold  Lawrence 

Elba 

Mrs.  Albert  Pasel 

Herkimer 

Norway 

Mrs.  Elsie  Flansburg 

Russia 

Mrs.  Theodore  Pauli 

Jefferson 

Lorraine 

Mrs.  Mark  Macklen 

Watertown 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Durham 

Livingston 

Scottsburg 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Traxler 

Springwater 

Mrs.  Florence  Becker 

Dansville 

Mrs.  Walter  Shutt 

Niagara 

Newfane 

Mrs.  Clifford  Gray 

Onondaga 

Delphi 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Moore 

Elbridge 

Mrs.  William  Havens 

Ontario 

East  Bloomfield 

Mrs.  Hattie  Gaines 

Hopewell 

Mrs.  Lyle  Horton 

Reed  Corners 

Mrs.  James  Depew 

Orange 

Baluiyille 

Natalie  Barns 

Otsego 

Hartwick 

Seminary 

Mrs.  Beulah  Cobb 

Schenevus  Valley  Mrs.  E.  J.  Staruck 

Saratoga 

Bemis  Heights 

Mrs.  Charles  Neilson 

Half  Moon 

Mrs.  Mary  Harris 

Schuyler 

Burdett 

Mrs.  Mary  Buck 

Tyrone 

Mrs.  Clayton  GrahSU3 

Steuben 

Freeman 

Mrs.  Bessie  Nichols 

Prattsburg 

Mrs.  Spencer  Cook 

St.  Lawrence 

Macomb 

Mrs.  Nellie  Putnam 

Russell 

Mrs.  Laura  Gates 

Scotch  Bush 

Mrs.  Joseph  Kring 

Silas  Wright 

Mrs.  Michael  Endersbee 

Waddington 

Mae  B.  White 

Sullivan 

Midland 

Mrs.  Edna  Yaple 

Tioga 

Campville 

May  Cole 

Flemingville 

Mrs.  Charles  Anderson 

Tompkins 

Forest  City 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ainslie 

Speed  sville 

Anna  Dimon 

Ulster 

Ashury 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Trumpbour 

H  ighland 

Mrs.  Millie  Demsey 

Washington 

Hebron 

Mrs.  Owen  Ensign 

Putnam  Valley 

Mrs.  Hazel  Shattuck 

Yates 

Benton 

Mrs.  John  Bishop 
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MoA^kei  Hanjo^neteA 


Dairy 

Crop  reporters  indicate  that  New 
York  dairy  cows  were  on  pasture  four 
days  ahead  of  last  year.  Milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  state  during  May  was 
about  6%  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 
Talk,  now,  concerns  need  for  heavier 
production,  rather  than  “surplus.”  In 
late  May  many  pastures  showed  lack 
of  rain  and  farmers  are  anticipating 
a  small  hay  crop.  Rainfall  in  May 
was  only  55%  of  normal. 

Feed  prices,  which  for  several  months 
have  been  running  a  few  cents  under 
last  year’s  prices,  were  reported  as  av¬ 
eraging  $1.72  a  hundred  on  June  1st, 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  dairymen  received  about  five  cents 
a  hundred  more  for  milk  than  in  April 
a  year  ago  and  May  prices  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  given  an  even  better  compari¬ 
son. 

—  A.  A. — 

Butter  Off  Surplus  List 

Effective  June  1st  butter  was  taken 
off  the  list  of  surplus  food  stuffs  which 
should  be  purchased  by  food  stamps. 
Before  that  time  butter  was  on  the  list 
since  the  start  of  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  in  May  1939.  In  March  of  this  year 
million  pounds  of  butter  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  4  million  users  of  food 
stamps.  Reasons  given  for  the  move 
include  recent  price  advances,  the  need 
for  shipping  dairy  products  to  Great 
Britain,  our  own  domestic  defense  re¬ 
quirements  and  some  decrease  in  milk 
production  due  to  dry  weather. 

Increased  butter  prices  which  went 
as  high  as  3614  c  for  92  score  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  optimism  resulting  from  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill  and  expectation  of 
increase  due  to  better  payrolls  and  to 
the  passage  of  the  boost  in  basic  crop 
loan  rates  to  85%  parity.  Cheese 
prices  have  also  been  on  the  uptrend. 

As  a  result  of  better  prices  for 
manufactured  dairy  products  the  price 
that  Northeastern  farmers  are  getting 
for  milk  is  moving  upward. 

—A.  A.— 

Milk  Hearings  at  lioehestcr 
and  Buffalo 

On  June  24th  there  will^be  a  public 
hearing  at  Rochester  on  some  propos¬ 
ed  amendments  to  the  Rochester  Milk 
Order.  One  of  the  questions  discuss¬ 
ed  will  be  a  proposed  differential  in 
favor  of  Guernsey  milk. 

A  hearing  is  also  being  held  June 
16th  and  17th  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Buffalo  Order.  One  amendment 
would  increase  the  Class  1  price  in  that 
area  from  $3.00  to  $3.20  a  hundred. 

—  k.  A. — ■ 

Vegetables  Make  Uneven 
tirowth 

Due  to  some  frost  and  lack  of  rain. 
New  York  State  vegetable  crops  have 
made  an  uneven  growth.  Recent  rains 
have  improved  conditions  but  more  is 
needed. 

The  early  and  intermediate  CAB¬ 
BAGE  crop  is  expected  to  yield  below 
last  year’s  figures.  Long  Island  ex¬ 
pects  9,000  tons,  compared  with  last 
year  11,400;  Maryland  7,800,  compared 
with  last  year  15,500;  New  Jersey 
26,000,  compared  with  last  year  30,500. 
The  intermediate  cabbage  crop  for  the 
entire  country  is  estimated  at  338,300 
tons  compared  with  last  year  482,500. 

The  intermediate  CELERY  crop  in 
New  York  State  is  estimated  at  185,000 
crates  and  last  year  154,000.  New 
Jersey  intermediate  crop  this  year  is 
260,000  compared  with  last  year 
299,000.  U.  S.  crop  is  1,392,000  com¬ 


pared  with  last  year  1,317,000. 

In  some  sections  market  PEAS  have 
made  a  slow  growth  and  production  of 
green  peas  for  market  in  the  state 
promises  to  total  654,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of 
442,000  bushels.  All  of  the  group  of 
late  pea  producing  states  expect  a  crop 
heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

Southern  states  growing  what  is 
known  as  the  intermediate  POTATO 
crop  (between  early  and  late)  expect  a 
potato  production  of  30%  below  the 
1940  crop  of  nearly  11  million  bushels. 
Second  early  states  expect  to  harvest 
3,959,000  bushels  of  potatoes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  6,180,000. 

The  New  York  State  STRAWBERRY 
crop  has  suffered  from  lack  of  rain. 
As  a  result,  the  New  York  strawberry 
production  is  329,000  crates  compar¬ 
ed  with  423,000  last  year. 

—  A.  A. — 

Southern  Peach  Crop 
Heavy 

Georgia  is  expected  to  have  a  bump¬ 
er  peach  crop  with  the  estimate  given 
at  5,829,000  bushels.  If  the  crop  lives 
up  to  expectations,  it  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  since  1931. 

South  Carolina  has  been  growing 
more  peaches  for  several  years.  The 
present  estimate  for  this  year  is  3,315,- 
000  bushels  and  last  year  9,915,000 
bushels.  North  Carolina  prospects  are 
for  2,430,000  bushels  compared  with 
last  year  1,334,000. 

Prospects  in  late  peach  producing 
areas  are  still  uncertain.  Blossoming 
was  reported  as  heavy  but  frosts  have 
caused  damage  in  some  areas. 

—  A.  A. — 

Eggs  Are  Up 

Those  closest  in  touch  with  egg  mar¬ 
kets  seem  confident  that  egg  prices  will 
continue  at  levels  well  above  last 
year.  In  the  first  place  eggs  have 
been  going  into  stoi’age  at  a  slower 
rate  than  a  year  ago.  One  recent  esti¬ 
mate  being  that  holdings  are  15% 
below  1940.  One  reason  for  storage 
shortages  is  the  purchase  of  eggs  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  for  shipment  to  England.  Up 
to  about  June  1st  this  agency  had  pur¬ 
chased  about  844,000  cases  of  eggs  and 
the  equivalent  of  about  524,000  more  in 
the  form  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs. 

It  is  expected  also  that  from  now 
until  this  year’s  pullets  begin  laying 
egg  production  is  likely  to  drop. 

Recent  report  on  egg-feed  ratio  was 
8.1,  meaning  that  it  took  8.1  dozen 
eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed.  A 
month  ago  the  ratio  was  8.8,  a  year 
ago  10.8  and  two  years  ago  9.9. 

Neppco  announces  that  plans  for  the 
sixth  Poultry  Industry  Exposition  are 
going  forward.  The  event  is  scheduled 
for  October  7  to  10  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

—  A.A. — 

Chicken  and  Egg  Sales 

Chicken  production  amounted  to 
16,805,000  birds  in  New  York  in  1940, 
according  to  a  federal-state  report  is¬ 
sued  from  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
About  3,409,000  chickens  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  farm  households,  and 
14,285,000  were  sold,  the  sales  amount¬ 
ing  to  $9,857,000. 

Even  more  important  than  chickens 
in  New  York  is  the  production  and  sale 
of  eggs.  The  1940  sales  of  eggs  from 
New  York  farms  totalled  $32,205,000 
for  134,750,000  dozen,  equivalent  to 
about  4,492,000  cases  of  thirty  dozens 
each.  In  addition,  16,417,000  dozens 
were  consumed  in  the  farm  homes  and 


500,000  dozens  were  used  for  farm 
hatching. 

Sales  of  eggs  from  all  farms  in  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $449,233,- 
000  in  1940,  at  prices  received  by 
farmers.  Sales  of  2,504,000,000  dozen 
eggs  were  reported;  another  697,000,000 
dozen  were  used  in  farm  homes  and 
39,000,000  dozen  were  used  for  home 
farm  hatching.  Over  70  per  cent  of 
the  chickens  raised  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  are  now  hatched  in  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  and  come  to  the 
farms  as  “baby  chicks.” 

New  York,  although  twelfth  among 
the  states  in  the  number  of  chickens 
on  farms  on  January  1,  was  sixth  in 
dollar  sales  of  chickens,  second  in 
dollar  sales  of  eggs,  and  third  in  sales 
of  chickens  and  eggs  combined. 

—  A.A. — 

Local  Products  for  Local 
Markets 

A  recent  press  release  by  J.  R.  Hep- 
ler  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  begins  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“I  doubt  whether  any  town  in  New 
Hampshire  ever  gets  as  much  real  high 
quality  asparagus  as  it  could  use.  Cer¬ 
tainly  shipped-in  asparagus  that  has  been 
in  transit  anywhere  from  two  days  to 
three  weeks  is  not  as  good  to  eat  as 
locally  grown  fresh  asparagus.” 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  few  good  gardeners  near 
every  town  growing  and  putting  up  a 
fine  quality  product.  Asparagus  is  not 
particularly  difficult  to  grow. 

There  are  few  crops  which  do  not 
become  exceedingly  cheap  on  our  big 
markets.  Just  as  self-sufficiency  on 
the  farm  is  an  objective  to  be  striven 
for,  so  the  territory  immediately  about 
any  town  ought  to  produce  as  much  of 
the  vegetable  supply  for  that  town  as 
is  economically  desirable.  The  greater 
the  distances  and  the  more  elaborate 
the  machinery  of  marketing,  the  great¬ 
er  are  the  costs  that  accrue  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

There  are  still  many  places  where 
the  local  supply,  not  only  of  asparagus 
but  of  other  vegetables,  is  far  short  of 
adequate.  Even  though  one  may  be 
within  50  to  100  miles  of  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  where  over-supply  keeps  prices 
down,  there  is  still  the  differential  due 
to  extra  handling  and  transportation 
from  a  primary  market  plus  a  favor¬ 
able  differential  in  freshness.  More¬ 
over,  the  periods  of  glut  by  no  means 
cover  the  whole  season. 

With  transportation  and  business 
facing  new  restrictions  on  account  of 
the  war,  it  would  seem  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  for  local  growers  to  undertake 
to  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  needs 
of  their  local  markets. — P.  W. 

—  A.A. — 

Crop  News 

Short  pastures  have  cut  milk  pro¬ 
duction  some  but  in  all  areas  except 
Northern  New  York  production  is 
equal  to  or  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  eggs  have  been  running 
from  3  to  8  cents  higher  than  a  year 
ago  with  poultry  feed  about  $2.00  to 
$4.00  higher  than  last  year. 

Tractors  and  other  new  equipment 
are  being  purchased  to  offset  the  labor 
situation.  Some  delay  is  reported  in 
getting  deliveries  of  equipment  and  re¬ 
pair  parts  for  machines. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Rains  about  June  1st  relieved  the 
drouth  situation  but  more  rain  is  need¬ 
ed.  Crops  were  nearly  planted  by 
June  1st  except  where  land  was  too 
dry.  The  potato  acreage  is  about  5% 
below  last  year.  Chautauqua  County 
has  a  good  set  of  grapes  and  the  peach 
crop  is  good,  but  apples  and  cherries 
are  light. 

Along  Lake  Ontario  the  set  of  ap¬ 
ples  is  good  except  for  Baldwins  and 
Spies.  As  compared  with  last  year, 


MAY  MILK  PRICE 

BUFFALO 

Administrator  Lasher  of  the 
Buffalo  market  announces  the 
uniform  price  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  for  May  as  $1.92.  Producers 
delivering  direct  to  plants  get 
$.20  per  hundred  additional. 

ROCHESTER 

Administrator  Clough  of  the 
Rochester  area  announces  the 
uniform  price  for  that  area  for 
May,  $2.08.  Producers  deliver¬ 
ing  direct  to  plants  get  $.20  per 
hundred  additional. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Administrator  Cla- 
dakis  announces  a  uniform  price 
for  May  of  $1.83  for  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  to  plants  approved  to  ship 
fluid  milk  into  the  New  York  I 
milk  marketing  area.  This  is 
$.04  below  April. 


the  peach  crop  is  down  5%,  prunes 
50%,  cherries  40%  and  pears  33%. 

Some  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
beans  for  canning  is  indicated  in  Gene¬ 
see  and  Livingston  counties.  In  Ni¬ 
agara,  Orleans  and  Monroe  counties 
cabbage  and  tomato  acreage  is  re¬ 
ported  as  down  30%. 

HUDSON  VALLEY 

Fruit  prospects  are  only  fair.  We 
have  had  some  frost  damage  around 
Albany  and  in  Orange  and  Rockland 
counties. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

It  is  reported  that  frost,  drouth  and 
wind  destroyed  about  50%  of  the  onion 
crop  and  it  is  too  late  to  replant. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cultivating  has  been  retarded  by  dry 
weather  and  shortage  of  labor.  We  ex¬ 
pect  one  of  the  shortest  hay  crops  on 
record.  Burlington  County  reports  a 
20%  cut  in  the  potato  acreage  but  the 
crop  in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  about 
10%  above  last  year. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  poor  with 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  a  crate.  Dry 
weather  cut  the  asparagus  yield. 
Burlington  County  reports  a  15%  cut 
in  the  tomato  acreage. 

This  state  has  a  heavy  set  of  peaches 
but  the  apple  crop  is  spotty  and  will 
be  from  10%  to  50%  below  last  year. 

—  A.  A. — 

^'Hot  Cargoes” 

California  farmers  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  strike  trouble  in 
connection  with  marketing  produce. 
Recently  the  California  state  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  bill  outlawing  what  is 
known  as  “The  hot  cargo  —  secondary 
boycott.”  It  has  often  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  labor  unions  in  California  to 
refuse  to  handle  produce  not  harvested 
by  union  labor,  using  these  tactics  as 
a  club  to  force  unionization  of  labor 
engaged  in  harvesting  and  marketing 
produce. 

Governor  Oleson  vetoed  this  bill, 
saying  in  his  message  that  hot  cargo 
and  secondary  boycott  procedures 
brought  injustices,  but  his  veto  was  on 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  override 
the  veto.  In  the  State  Senate  54  votes 
were  necessary  and  the  proposition  lost 
when  only  50  “yes”  votes  could  be 
mustered. 

—  A.  A. — 

Good  Wool  Market  —  Farmers  now 
marketing  their  1941  wool  clips  are 
receiving  higher  prices,  generally,  than 
at  any  time  since  the  early  months  of 
1929.  Increased  prices  are  due  largely 
to  the  greater  use  of  wools  in  Army 
fabrics  and  increased  demand  for  wool 
for  civilian  purposes.  The  carry-over 
of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  in  the 
United  States  on  April  1  this  year  was 
somewhat  larger  than  in  most  recent 
years,  but  it  was  not  large  in  relation 
to  current  mill  consumption. 
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AUTO-LITE  <<PLUG-CHEK’' 
HELPS  PEP  UP  SPARK-WEARY 
ENGINES- CHECKS  GAS  WASTE 


THIS  COUPON  IS  VALUABLE! 


Take  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  and  this  coupon  t 
your  nearest  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  Dealer  for  a 
MeE  "Plug-Chek".  He’ll  show  you  how  to  restore 
gas  economy  —  get  "like -new"  performance. 
THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  •  Mtrcbaadiviig  OiViifon  •  SARNIA,  ONTARIO 


The  amazing  new  Auto-Lite  "Plug- 
Chek  Indicator”  helps  your  Auto- 
Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer  analyze  engine 
conditions  to  get  improved  perform¬ 
ance.  It  gives  him  a  new,  easier  way 
to  locate  plugs  that  are  ”too  hot”  or 
”too  cold”  for  the  service  in  which 
your  engine  is  used.  It  warns  when 
engine  irregularities  need  correction 
— helps  him  restore  top  performance, 
end  costly  gas  waste.  For  better  engine 
performance  from  your 
tractor,  truck  or  passen¬ 
ger  car,  ask  any  Auto- 
Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer 
for  a  ”Plug-Chek.”  And 
replace  faulty  plugs 
with  new  Auto-Lites  — 
the  spark  plug  that’s 
Ignition  Engineered. 


Matching  the  "business  end”  of 
the  spark  plug  with  the  "Plug- 
Chek  Indicator”  gives  vital  facts 
that  help  your  Auto-Lite  dealer 
restore  top  engine  performance. 


DOES  YOUR  CAR,  TRUCK 
OR  TRACTOR  HAVE  THESE 
SYMPTOMS 


Poor  Fuel  Economy 


Lack  of  Power 


Hard  Starting 


Spark  Knock 
No  Pick-up 


See  Your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  Today 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER 
Wilson  Davis 
AKRON 
Roy  Frey 

Sam  Frey’s  Service 
Sutton’s  Service 

ALBANY 
Chapmans  Garage 
650  Myrtle  Avenue 

ALDEN 

Alden  Center  Garage 
ALEXANDRIA  BAY 
International  Service 
Station, 

E.F.D. 

Atlantic  Service, 
Comer  Rockwell  and 

Church  St. 


ALTAMONT 

Gage  &  White  Garage 
Glen  McGrath  Garage 
Weaver’s  Garage 

AMITYVILLE 

G.  Ernest  Barker 
Broadway 

AMSTERDAM 
Edward  Service  Station 
Main  &  Liberty  Sts.  • 
Liggero  Bros. 

Bridge  St. 

West  End  Garage 
367  West  Main  St. 

ARCADE 

Denison  &  Dickey 

ATTICA 

Morley’s  Garage 


AUBURN 

Auburn  Battery  Service 
11-15  Dill  St.' 

W.  X.  Daley 
Clark  St.  &  Aurelius 
Dietz  Nash  Sales  & 
Service 

260-266  Clark  St. 

Dill  Street  Parking 
,  12-20  Dill  Street 
Hale’s  Super  Service 
28  East  Genesee  St. 

Horton  &  Howell 
Garden  St. 

Lewis  &  Keim 
Garden  St.  &  Railroad 

Stuart  S.  MacKay 
Franklin  at  Seminary 

George  Ward 
20-26  Water  St. 


\ 
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AVON 

Campbell  Motors 
BALDWIN 

Wexler’s  Auto  Service 
Grand  &  Seaman  Aves. 

BARKER 

Coleman’s  Garage 
Merritt  White 

BERGEN 
Gillette  Motors 
BINGHAMTON 
Wakeman  &  Brainard 
262  State  St. 

D  &  D  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 
257  Water  St. 

BLISS 

E.  R.  Belden 

BROCKPOBT 

Bauch  Chev.  Co.,  Inc. 
Homuth  Service 
Rayburn’s  Garage 

BUFFALO  « 

Geo.  W.  Diehl 
2235  Niagara  St. 
Emeness  Service 
2401  South  Park  Ave. 

Paul  Huber 
Broadway  &  Jefferson 

Jaekels  Service 
Grant  &  Hampshire 
Joe’s  Circle  Service 
3723  Harlem  Ave. 

Leo  Lawless 
2368  Seneca  St. 
Meldrum  Bros. 

Delaware  &  Amherst 
Nelson  Welch 

Hertel  &  Parkside 
Ridgewood  Service 
2190  South  Park  Ave. 
Schiferle  Texaco  Service 
2788  Bailey  Ave. 
Walsers  Service 
344  Broadway 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cairn’s  Auto  Electric 
Main  St. 

CAMDEN 

E.  W.  Sanford  &  Son 
27  Main  St. 

CANAAN 
Canaan  Garage 
CASTLETON 

Castleton  Garage,  Inc. 

59  South  Main  Street 

CENTRAL  VALLEY 
Woolsey  Nash  Service 
CHESTER 

Steven’s  Service  Station 
Route  17 

Mapes  Service  Station 
Main  Street 

CLARENCE 
Freeman  &  Berghorn 

CLAYTON 
Guyett’s  Garage 
Riverside  Drive 

CONGERS 

Congers  Auto  Repair 
Station  Plaza 

COOPERSTOWN 
Pitts  Garage 
7  Eagle  Street 

COPENHAGEN 

Zehr’s  Service  Station 
Copenhagen  Garage  ^ 

CORINTH 

Hawkin’ s  Motor  Sales 

CORNWALL 
Main  Street  Garage 
Main  Street 
Johnson’s  Garage 

CORTLAND 

A.  W.  Bean 
44  Clinton  Ave. 

Booth  Elec.  Serv. 

Otter  Creek  Rd. 

L.  R.  Crumb  Motor  Sales 
159  Main  St. 

Li.  B.  Downes  Garage 
33-35  Portwatson  St. 

E.  B.  Hankenson 
49  River  St. 

Ray  Stafford’s  Garage 

22  Groton  Ave. 

Ray  Stafford  Garage 

23  Groton  Ave. 

CROGHAN 

Croghan  Motor  Sales 

DARIEN  CENTER 
Ortuer  &  Son 

DEPEW 

Wander  Motors 
Transit  Service  Station 

DOLGEVILLE 

Congdon  Garage 
87  Helmar  Ave. 

DUNKIRK 

Schafer  Super  Service 
EAST  AURORA 
Aurora  Gulf  Station 


EAST  BLOOMFIELD 
Bob’s  Garage 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Werner  Gulf  Service 
E.  AVILLISTON 
Parkway  Ent.  Serv.  Sta. 
Guinea  Road.  & 
Jericho  Tnpke. 

EDWARDS 

Edward’s  Service  Sta. 
Boulets  Garage 

ELBA 

John  Struter’s  Garage 
ELLEN  VILLE 
Ellenville  Garage 
65  Canal  Street 

ELLISBURG 

Noble’s  Garage 
ELMIRA 
Jacob  Bennett 
1879  W.  Water  St. 
Thos.  Kain 
721  Davis  St. 

ELMIRA  HEIGHTS 

C.  W.  Krause  &  Son 
FALCONER 
Lefty  Texaco  Service, 
FLACKVILLE 
Cross’s  Garage 
FLORAL  PARK,  L.  1. 
Dillon’s  S.  S. 

400  Tulip  Ave. 
Gartrell’s  Garage 
Jericho  Turnpike  & 
Harwich 

Park  Manor  S.  S. 

Covert  at  Marshall 
Avenue. 

FRANKLIN  SQ.,  L.  I. 

Frank’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Hempstead  Turnpike 
&  Sherwood  Aves. 

Ed.  &  Lew’s  Serv.  Sta. 
New  Hyde  Park  Rd.  & 
Court  House  Rd. 

FREEPORT,  L.  I. 

Groepler’s  Serv.  Sta. 

N.  Main  &  Davis  St. 

FULTON 

Salsbury  Bros.  Garage 
GARDEN  CITY 
Quinn’s  Serv.  Sta. 

New  Hyde  Park  Rd. 

GARDENVILLE 

Baumgarten  Bros. 

GASPORT 

Smith  Serv.  Sta. 

GENEVA 
Wm.  H.  Miller 

GLENFIELD 

Solmon  &  Widmeyer 

GLENS  FALLS 
Duers  Service  Station 
28  Bay  Street 

GOSHEN 

V.  D.  Bromley  Garage 
145  N.  Church  Street 

GOUVERNEUR 
John  Street  Garage 
John  Street 

GRANVILLE 

Mettowee  Garage 
35  Church  Street 

GREAT  BEND 
E.  H.  Faunce  Service 
Station 

GROTON 

Paul  McMahon’s  Garage 

HAMBURG 

Klispie’s  Garage 
Zim’s  Service  Center 

HARBISVILLE 

Floyd  Russell 

HARTLAND 

Smith  Serv.  Sta. 

HARTWICK 

Hartwick  Garage 
South  Street 

HAVERSTBAW 

“Doc”  Richards  Garage 
-  Route  9-W 

HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 

Surrey  Serv.  Sta. 

660  Fulton  St. 

HERKIMER 

Budd’s  Elec. 

Main  St. 

HICKSVILLE,  L.  I. 

Nassau  Center  Auto 
Elec.  Service 
Hicksville  Road 

HIGHLAND  FALLS 

Mountain  Garage 
70  Mountain  Avenue 

HILLCREST-SPRING 

VALLEY 

Hillcrest  Garage 
Main  St. 


HOLLEY 

Gunter  Service  Station 
HONEOYE 
Clement  Service 
HUDSON  FALLS 

Lower  Main  St.  Garae# 
Main  St. 

HUNTINGTON,  L.  1. 

Barney’s  Service  Sta. 

393  New  York  Ave. 
Geo.  A.  Baylis 
11  Wall  Street 
Greenwald  &  Bilzi 
New  York  Ave. 

HURLEY 

Elliotts  Garage 
Route  209  N.  T. 

ILION 

Bill  DeJohns  Serv.  Sta. 

West  Main  St. 

Best  Garage 
Main  St. 

ITHACA 

A.  E.  Buckingham  Ser- 
*  vice  Station 

202  E.  Fall  St. 
Copeland  &  Culver 
1012  W.  State  St. 

G.  L.  F.  Gas  Station 
West  Green  St. 

F.  E.  Johnson  Boat  Yd. 

Foot  of  Willow  St. 
Parker’s  Serv.  Sta. 

1018  W.  State  St. 
Reynolds  &  Drake 
216-222  So.  Cayuga  St. 
Shepherd’s  Automotive 
Service 

327-329  E.  State  St. 

K.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
Rd.  1,  Auburn  Road 
Andy  Soyring 
Cayuga  Street 

JERICHO 

Jericho  Garage 
Jericho  Turnpike  & 
Hicksville  Rd. 

KENMOBE 

Russ  Flechtner  Gulf 
Service  Co. 

KINGSTON 
Sherman  Short 
Miller’s  Lane 
Cities  Service  Station 
Albany  &  Foxwell  Ave. 

A.  M.  Appa 

Broadway  &  Delaware 
Ave. 

Reub’s  Service  Station 
599  Abeel  Street 
Clinton  Lewis 
683  Broadway 
Diehl’s  Service  Station 
Ferry  Street  &  Strand 
Heffernan  &  DuBois 
Washington  and  No. 
Front  St. 

KNOWLES  VILLE 
Felstead’s  Garage 
LACKAWANNA 
Johns  Service  Statioa 
LA  FARGEVILLB 
Schnell’s  Garage 
Mill  Street 

LANCASTER 
Pautler’s  Garage 
LE  BOY 

The  Shop  Without  A 
Sign 

LITTLE  FALLS 
Becker’s  Garage 
544  Albany  St. 

Roberts  &  Jerald,  Inc. 

572  Albany  St. 

Sam’s  Super  Service 
Third  &  Albany  Sts. 
Jay  C.  Smith  Garage 
534  Albany  St. 

C.  A.  Ross  Garage 
Main  Street 

LIVERPOOL 
Wm.  Stable 
114  Salina  St. 

LOWVILLE 
Kenneth  Post  Serv.  StA 
Burkhart  Bros. 

LYNBBOOK,  L.  I. 

Five  Corner’s  Serv.  StiU 
Hempstead  &  LAkf- 
view  Aves. 

LYONS  FALLS 

O’Brien  Bros. 

McAlplne  St. 

MADISON 

S.  J.  Reynolds  &  Son 
Main  Street 

MASSAPEQUA,  L.  L 

Massapequa  Rest 

Merrick  &  HicksvlUl 
Road 

MASSENA 

Caron’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Cor.  E.  Orvis  St. 

&  Bailey  Road 
Helmer  liiotor  Sales 
310  E.  Orvis  St. 
Stewart  Motor  Sales 
98  Center  Street 
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mechanic  VILLE 
A.  E.  S.  Garage,  Inc. 
12-14  Central 

MEDINA 

Central  Serv.  Sta. 

MEBBICK,  E.  I. 

Merrick  Serv.  Center 
Sunrise  Hwy.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Avenue 

MIDDLETOWN 

Nunmaker  Brothers 
Pilgrims  Corners 
Triangle  Service  Station 
Wickham  Ave.  &  Cot¬ 
tage  St. 

Neighborhood  Gas  Sta. 
109  Wickham  Avenue 

MONTICELLO 

Gonzales  Motor  Sales 
358  Broadway 

MOBAVIA 
Henry  J.  Coiley 

NANUET 

Super  Service  Station 
Main  Street 

NATUBAL  BBIDGE 
Natural  Bridge  Garage 

NELLISTON 
Mixters  Garage 
Route  No.  5. 

NEWBUBGH 

J.  Morriello’s  Garage 
568  Broadway 
Jones  Service  Garage 
65-67  Broadway 
Quick’s  Service  Station 
378  No.  Water  Street 
Fullerton’s  Service  Sta. 

325  Liberty  Street 
W.  F.  Flynn  Service  Sta. 

347  Broadway 
Nash  Sales  &  Service 
172  Liberty  Street 
Otto  A.  Weltzen 
60  Mill  Street 
Frank’s  Service  Station 
109  So.  Robinson  St. 
Wm.  Tighe  Service  Sta. 

532  Broadway 
Hanaford’s  Garage 
72-78  Mill  Street 

NEW  CITY  V, 

Superior  Garage 
Main  Street 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

Power  City  Garage 
2525  Pine  Avenue 
Bruse  Service 
R.F.D.  No.  1 
Clark  Shipston 
Contario  &  Whirlpool 
Street 

Falls  Garage 
328  Main  St. 

Howard  Retzlaff 
R.D.  1,  Bergholtz,  N.Y. 
4  —  S  Service  Station 
8624  Pine  Street 

NORTH  BELLMORE 
North  Bellmore  Serv. 
Station 

Bellmore  Ave.  &  Broad 
Street 

NORTH  MERRICK 
Dunne’s  Service  Station 
Merrick  &  Camp  Aves. 
No.  Merrick  Garage 
Merrick  Ave. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA 

Avenue  Service 
Erie  &  Sherwood 
Fred  Kanehl 
7678  Main 
Jos.  W.  Snider 
334  Niagara 
A.  F.  Zuch 
428  Oliver 

NO.  VALEEY  STREAM 

Combe’s  Garage 
601  Franklin  Ave. 

OAKFIELD 
Clendenon  Chevrolet 

OGDENSBUBG 
Ogdensburg  Battery  Co. 

209  Catherine  St.' 
Skelley  Garage 
304  Catherine  St. 

Smith  &  Russell 
501  State  St. 

Cater’ s  Service  Station 
Opposite  Armory 

ONEIDA 
C!-  B.  Raymond 
Park  Garage 
Byron  Brown  Garage 
Genesee  Street 

OSWEGATCHIE 
Scruton’s  Garage 

pavilion 

Clemen’s  Serv.  Sta. 

pearl  river 

Jancins  Serv.  Sta. 

Pearl  St.  &  W.  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue 


E.  PEMBROKE 

Siebert’s  Auto  Serv. 

PENN  YAN 
Maney  Battery  Service 
PENNELLVILLE 
Erickson’s  Garage 
PERRY 
Eaton’s  Garage 
PHILADELPHIA 
Klock  Bros. 

PHOENIX 

Turner’s  Garage, 

PINE  BUSH 
France  Motors  Co. 

Main  Street 

PLEASANT  VALLEY 

Van’s  Service  Station 
E.  W.  Smith 

POUGHKEEPSIE 
Hysons  Garage 
332  Mill  Street 
Blakley  Bros. 

518  Main  St. 

PULASKI 
H.  E.  Clemons 
RANDOLPH 
Skinner  Service  Station 
RED  HOUSE 
France  Service 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
D.  B.  Weaver 
Cor.  Main  &  Elm  Sts. 

RODMAN 

Bibbin’s  Service  Station 

B03IE 

A1  Carletta  Serv.  Sta. 

1401  E.  Dominick  St. 

J.  C.  Goetz  Serv.  Sta. 

400  E.  Dominick  St. 
Pats  Garage 
208  Spring  Street 
Workman’s  Garage 
608  Woodland  Ave. 
Frank  Zugner  Garage 
216  Steuben  St. 

Zugner’ s  Garage 
207  W.  Willett  St. 

ROSEDALE 

Twin  Pond’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Merrick  Rd.  &  Belt 
Parkway 

ROSLYN 
Village  Serv.  Sta. 
Northern  Boulevard 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE 

Arrow  Garage  ♦ 

Route  No.  5 

SAL.AMANCA 
Gorden  H.  Adams 
Launsbury  Garage 
Seneca  Garage 

SALT  POINT 

Joseph  Galvin 

SANBORN 
Kroening’s  Garage 
Kline’s  Garage 
SARATOGA  SPA 
Carroll  Auto  Sales 
30  High  Rock  Ave. 

Jos.  Steigerwald 
Broadway 

SAUGERTIES 
Branigan’s  Service  Sta. 
Livingston  Street 

SCHENECTADY 
Mott’s  Garage 
1553  Heldeoerg  Ave. 
Wallace  Weideman  & 
Sons 

1116  Heldeberg  Ave. 
SCHOHARIE 
Abel  Hoyenga 
Main  St.  Garage 

SCHUYLERVILLE 
Carroll  Auto  Sales 
Main  Street 

SCOTIA 

Dorazio  &  Son 
Sacandaga  Road 

SIDNEY 
Guy  E.  Perry 
27  Smith  Street 
Hulbert  Motor  Sales 
Route  28 

SILVER  CREEK 
Park  Garage 
SKANEATELES 
Bentley  &  Thomas 
3  Hannum  Street 

SLOATSBURG 
Russell  Bros. 

Route  No.  17 
Stony  Brook  Garage 

SMYRNA 

Vaughan  E.  Fargo 
SO.  FALLSBURG 
Moe  Oretsky  Garage 
Route  No.  42 


SO.  GLENS  FALLS 
Ward’s  Garage 
169  Main  St. 

SOUTHAMPTON 
Hampton  Battery  & 
Electric 
30  Hill  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  CENTER 
H.  J.  Miller  Garage 
SPRING  VALLEY 
Lawrence  Street  Garage 
Lawrence  Street 

SUFFERN 
Aldecao’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Lafayette  Ave. 

Pieper  W.  M.  Company 
30  Washington  Circle 

SYOSSET 
Syosset  Garage 
Split  Rock  Road 

TAPPAN 

Brookside  Serv.  Station 
“Cal”  Sherman 

TONAWANDA 
Buckley  Henderson 
2  Delaware 
Dicks  Garage 
Young  St. 

Garrett  &  Sons 
‘  109  Morgan 
Harry’s  Service 
3504  Delaware 
Weber  Service 
420  Fletcher 
Wolf  Motors  Sales 
Young  St. 

Wythes  Service  Station 
Young  St.  &  Delaware 

TROY 

Park  Battery  Service 
269  Congress  St. 

Gross  &  Casale  Garage 
300-302  Fourth  Street 

TUXEDO 

Garage  Co.  of  Tuxedo 
Route  No.  17 

UTICA 

Dick’s  Service  Sta. 

Albany  &  Rutgers  St. 
Faulkner’s  Garage 
250  Elizabeth  St. 
Geffen  &  Wolf 
437  Columbia  St. 

Glista  Bros. 

Varick  &  Lafayette 
Streets 

Haye’s  Garage 

309  No.  Genesee  St. 
Park  Ave.  Service 
1219  Park  Ave. 

L.  G.  Sacco  &  Sons 
619  Mary  Street 
State  Automotive  Serv. 

609  State  St. 

Zito’s  Service  Sta. 

Bleeker  St.  &  Culver 
Avenue 

VALLEY  STREAM 
Matty’s  Service  Sta. 
Corona  Ave.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Road 
Frank  J.  Schmidt 
389  Rockaway  Avg. 

VAN  HORNESVILLB 
Harold  E.  Miller 
Main  St. 

WALLKILL 

Cities  Service  Garage 

WARSAW 

Fisher’s  Serv.  Center 
Francis  Kendall 
Martin’s  Socony  Service 

WARWICK 

Watkins  Garage 
Howard  Watkins 

WATERFORD 

Pike’s  Service  Center 
l-3rd  Street 

WATERTOWN 

Ross  Beattie  Service  Sta. 

342  State  Street 
Goodrich  Motors,  Inc. 
302  No.  Massey  Street 

WESTBURY 

Baker  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 

Butler  Street 
Fleet  Filling  Sta. 

Post  Ave.  &  Old  Coun¬ 
try  Road 

WEST  HEMPSTEAD 
Cathedral  Serv.  Sta. 

115  Hempstead  Tpke. 
Mayfair  Serv.  Sta. 

147  Hempstead  Tpke. 

WEST  NYACK 
West  Nyack  Serv.  Sta. 
“Harry  Schek” 

Route  59 

WHITESBORO 
Whitesboro  Motor  Car 
Company 
316  Main  Street 


WILLIAMSVILLE 

Hollywood  Service  Sta. 
WOODRIDGE 
Steve  Slater  Service 
WORCESTER 
Felter’s  Sales  &  Service 

Pennsylvania 

BRADFORD 
Bradford  Motor  Sales 
Chamberlain  Sales  Co. 
Chas.  A.  Partiss  Garage 
Hammond  &  Johns 


EAST  SMETHPORT 
East  Side  Garage 
ELDRED 

Eldred  Garage 

ERIE 

Bill  Darkus  Serv.  Sta. 
Geo.  J.  Jant 
Roy’s  Cities  Serv.  Sta. 
IRVINE 

Suppa  Motor  Sales 
KANE 

Marasco  Motor  Sales 


NORTH  EAST 
Glenn  Lick 

PORT  ALLEGANY 
McKean  County  Motors 

SMETHPORT 
Baker  Garage 
H.  E.  Denning  Serv.  Sta. 
Petersons  Serv.  Sta. 
Smethport  Garage 
Thomas  Chevrolet 

WESLEYVILLE 
W.  T.  Schmeider’s  Serv. 
Station 


------  — 


Flea  Beetles 

What  can  I  do  to  control  the  little  black 
beetles  that  chew  holes  in  tomatoes,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  egg  plant? 

From  your  description  I  expect  these 
are  flea  beetles.  If  left  alone  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  riddle  a  plant  in  short  order. 
They  are  not  easily  poisoned  but  they 
show  a  distinct  dislike  for  foliage  cov¬ 
ered  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Add 
some  lead  arsenate  for  good  measure. 
It  is  important  to  start  spraying  early 
as  the  greatest  damage  is  done  when 
the  plants  are  small. 

—  A.  A. — 

Borers  in  Sweet  Corn 

What  are  the  chances  of  profit  from 
trying  to  control  European  corn  borer  in 
sweet  corn?  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
grow  early  sweet  corn  without  having  it 
heavily  infested. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
says  that  it  is  profitable  to  control  the 
borer  when  you  can  sell  worm-free 
ears  for  as  much  as  $2.50  a  hundred. 
They  estimate  the  cost  of  control  at  a 
little  over  $40.00  per  acre.  The  Gen¬ 
eva,  New  York  Station,  says  the  cost 
of  control  will  be  at  least  $20.00  an 
acre. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  recently  published  circu¬ 
lar  144  which  gives  some  information 
on  the  control  of  the  borer.  New  York 
growers  who  would  like  more  informa¬ 
tion  can  write  L.  A.  Carruth,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York. 

—  A.  A. — 

Calf  Hay 

At  a  recent  meeting  I  heard  some  men¬ 
tion  about  calf  hay.  I  didn’t  like  to  ask 
but  I  didn’t  understand  what  the  man 
meant. 

Dairymen  are  attaching  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  growth  they  can  get 
on  dairy  heifers  than  they  once  did. 
Because  of  that,  they  are  trying  to 
save  the  best  hay  they  can  harvest  for 
the  young  stock.  Where  a  man  prac¬ 
tices  pasture  improvement  and  man¬ 
agement,  he  finds  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  clip  the  pastures  when 
they  get  ahead  of  the  cows.  This  pas¬ 
ture  growth  is  still  relatively  young, 
therefore  high  in  protein  and  quite 
palatable.  Frequently  they  put  this 
hay  in  a  mow  by  itself,  call  it  “calf 
hay,”  and  keep  it  to  feed  the  heifers 
in  the  winter.  In  general,  we  can  say 
that  “calf  hay”  is  any  hay  that  is  cut 
early  and  saved  for  the  young  stock. 

—  A.  A. — 

Dusts  and  Sprays 

I  have  read  about  poison  sprays  and 
contact  sprays  but  I  do  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  difference.  Will  you 
explain  this  to  me?  What  is  the  simplest 
material  or  materials  a  person  can  use  to 
control  insects  and  diseases  in  the  home 
garden? 

For  purposes  of  control,  insects  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  that 
have  chewing  mouth  parts  and  those 
that  suck  juices  from  the  insides  of 


the  leaves.  Insects  with  biting  mouth 
parts  can  be  poisoned  by  the  use  of 
some  spray  or  dust  containing  arsenic 
or  other  poison,  but  those  with  suck¬ 
ing  mouth  parts  have  to  be  controlled 
by  something  that  kills  them  by  con¬ 
tact,  frequently  tobacco  extract. 

Rotenone  is  an  excellent  general  pur¬ 
pose  material  for  dusting  or  spraying. 
A  good  many  fungus  diseases  can  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  either  as  a  spray  or  dust.  For 
the  home  garden  you  can  buy  a  spray 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lead  arsenate 
and  Bordeaux,  or  you  can  buy  various 
commercial  products,  the  basis  of 
which  is  tobacco  extract  and  these  will 
be  effective  against  all  insects  with 
biting  mouth  parts. 

f 

— A.  A. — 

Plant  Food  for 
Cauliflower 

What  fertilizer  is  usually  recommend¬ 
ed  for  cauliflower  on  Long  Island? 

A  4-12-4  fertilizer  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  ton  to  the  acre  or  1600  lbs.  of  a 
5-10-5  has  given  good  results  on  the 
Island.  The  Long  Island  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm  recommends  that  a  non¬ 
acid  forming  fertilizer  be  used. 

Some  people  feel  that  cauliflower 
needs  a  fertilizer  containing  fish  or 
tankage.  However,  tests  have  shown 
that  fertilizers  that  do  not  contain 
these  materials  have  produced  just  as 
large  crops  as  fertilizers  that  do. 

—  A.  A. — 

Buy  Defense  Bonds 

Every  person  interested  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country,  and  this  includes 
all  of  us,  should  consider  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  the  new  United 
States  Savings  Bonds.  They  come  in 
convenient  denominations  from  $25.00 
to  $10,000.  They  can  be  purchased  at 
Post  Offices,  Federal  Reserve  Banks  or 
by  mail  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

For  $18.75  you  can  buy  a  bond  which 
matures  in  10  years,  interest  is  com¬ 
pounded  semi-annually  and  at  the  end 
of  10  years,  will  be  worth  $25.00.  In 
like  manner,  you  can  buy  a  bond  for 
$75.00  which  will  be  worth  $100  in  ten 
years  or  you  can  buy  a  $750.00  bond 
which  will  be  worth  $1,000  in  ten  years. 

These  bonds  are  direct  obligations 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  If  you  want 
more  detailed  information,  you  can  get 
a  folder  at  the  Post  Office,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  or  at  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.  Buyers 
will  have  the  double  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  making  a  good 
investment  and  that  their  purclmses 
will  aid  in  National  Defense. 

— A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s 
Puzzle 

If  you  figured  that  the  woman  paid 
50  cents  for  washing  the  window,  you 
certainly  are  a  dirty  housekeeper.  A 
good  one  washes  her  windows  on  hoXh 
sides!  She  paid  $1  for  the  job. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

trom  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Aul^.^m.^'^Ne^^^^orK, 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  "Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pSi  v 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

POLLED  AND  HORNED. 

YEARLINGS— PROVEN  SIRES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


FOR  EASY  FEEDING  HEREFORDS 

See  these  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  we  have  for  sale. 
They  are  all  ages.  Must  be  seen  for  appreciation. 
HOLCOMB  HEREFORD  FARMS, 

John  E.  Redman,  Owner.  Robt.  J.  Generaux,  Mgr. 
HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK. 


M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 


GOOD  DAIRY  COWS 

Mostly  Holsteins,  also  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Fifty  big  three  yr.  heifers  to  freshen  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Plenty  of  breeding  and  milk  quality. 

Fifty  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows  with  size,  condition,  breed¬ 
ing,  milk. 

Eighty  fresh  cows,  real  producers  and  good  testers. 
Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 

CANDOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE  3H  OR  3Y  CANDOR 


FOR  SALE: 

3  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS. 

ALL  THREE  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL  BREEDING, 
aged  I  '/j  yrs.  and  9  months.  Real  good  records. 

E.  H.  Altmann,  R.R.  3,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your  Butterfat  Test 

WITH  A  SON  OF  MONTVIC  PATHFINDER. 
Leading  Holstein  sire  of  Type,  Test  and  Production. 

F.  C.  WHITNEY,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  » 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193.  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Aberdeen  Angus  —  Dancote  Comere  3, 

17  mo.  old,  1st  prize  bull  calf  1940  N.  Y.  State  Fair: 
his  dam  also  a  1st  prize  winner  at  State  Fair.  A  few 
other  bulls  priced  for  quick  sale.  Come  see  them. 

SENECA  SOY  BEAN  SEED. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR. _ LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK. 

0-at-ka  Aberdeen  Angus  Yearling  Bulls 

GOOD  RUGGED  FELLOWS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Offering  30  head  commercial  Angus  females.  Calves, 
yearlings,  young  cows.  Price  average  under  SIOO. 
Yearling  registered  bull,  $150.00.  Clean  herd. 

Campbell  Farms,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Several  Angus  Cows 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES,  SOME  WITH  CALVES 
AT  FOOT  AND  SOME  BRED. 

COLTON  FARMS 

L.  A.  COLTON, _ GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull, 

12  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS, 
six  very  large  bred  Guernsey  heifers,  one  young 
Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service,  approved  herd. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Dairy 
Industry 

Details  on  scope  of  New  England 
Dairy  Industry,  as  revealed  by  advance 
releases  on  the  new  1940  census,  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  Vermont  outstanding  top- 
ranking  place  in  Yankee  milk  business. 
Massachusetts  takes  second  place  over 
Maine  both  in  milk  production,  by  a 
wide  margin,  and  in  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  by  a  very  close  margin. 

Here  in  brief  is  the  story  according 
to  census  figures: 

Cows  and  Heifers  Gallons  Milk 


2  yrs. 

old  and  older 

Produced 

Vermont _ — 

284.918 

147,743,230 

Massachusetts  _ 

138,555 

89,557,866 

Maine  _ 

138,205 

65,749,873 

Connecticut  _ 

1 15,547 

71,983,767 

New  Hampshire _ 

73.888 

39,774,941 

Rhode  Island - 

19,691 

14,218,679 

Total  N.  E - 

770,805 

429,208,356 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  »E°fabiish'ed"|-84l- 


HORSES 


At  Stud  —  Lakdar 

IMPORTED  DESERT-BRED  ARABIAN  STALLION. 
GRAY,  HEIGHT  15.3.  WEIGHT  1110.  COMBINES 
SIZE,  CONFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  DIS¬ 
POSITION.  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  FEE  $35. 

THOMAS  AUSTIN 

GAYLORDSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


Percheron  Stallions 

Your  choice  several  2  year  olds,  all  dark  iron  gray. 
PURE  BRED  REGISTERED,  Ready  for  light  service. 
Get  of  the  famous  Canadian  sire,  Collard  Tannin 
(14794)  212585. 

REASONABLE  PRICE  for  quick  sale  or  would  con¬ 
sider  exchanga  for  other  livestock. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS 

Walter  W.  Fisk,  Mgr.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  PURE  BRED  PERCHERON  GELDINGS,  2  to  4 
years,  $100  to  $165.  Three  large  pure  bred  Percheron 
yearlings,  one  Ally,  two  studs,  $125  each.  Registered 
2  year  old  mare,  $200.  3  year  mare.  $200. 

8  year  old  mare,  bred,  $225. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex',’ n.  y. 


GOOD  SIZED,  WELL  BROKEN,  VERY  USEFUL 

SADDLE  HORSES,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 

FIVE  PAIRS  OF  WEANLING  AND  YEARLING 
MULES.  COMMERCIAL  HEREFORD  HEIFERS. 

SUNNYGABLES  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE:  75  HEAD 

Spotted  and  Black  Poland  China  Pigs, 

SERVICE  BOARS  AND  BRED  SOWS, 

ALL  REGISTERED,  BIG  STOCK. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


‘‘Never  mind  the  furniture — I^m  get¬ 
ting  the  American  Agriculturist  first.” 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 


This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  «  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
other  SaturdAy.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
New  Yorlt,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms:  i.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


POULTRY 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  —  N.  Y.  U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHING  EGGS  — STARTED  PULLETS 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  jrumansbur^  n.  y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257.  253,  256.  258.  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean, 
V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


Leghorns  -  New  Hamoshires 

HIGH  PEN  ALE  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEAV  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IVIapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middle"t”o’^vnf’N.  Y. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM  vTa^r 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 


ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Our  1941  Wh.  Leghorn,  New  Hampshire 

AND  WHITE  ROCK  BREEDERS  ARE  THE  BEST 
WE  HAVE  EVER  MATED.  The  New  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ers  are  pullorum  clean  and  are  the  quick  feathering, 
early  maturing  type.  Our  breeding  flock  of  yearling 
White  Rocks  are  pullorum  clean  ami  have  an  average 
production  of  230  eggs.  Only  year  old  or  older  large 
size  Leghorn  breeders  are  mated  with  our  usual  splen¬ 
did  high  production  type  males. 

-  We  welcome  correspondence. 

THE  ROGERS  FARMS,  bergU.’'S;  ,. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEBHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns, 
n  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Progeny  Tested  Leghorns. 

Trap  nested.  Pedigreed,  Blood  tested.  ALL  OLD  HEN 
BREEDERS  Lowest  prices  in  25  years.  Free  Catalog. 

Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &.  SON,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Quality"''  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


¥j;H|.  offers  75  varieties  exhibition 

xlllliop  r  arni  poultry,  ducks  and  geese  for 
fall  fairs,  a  splendid  start  for  4-H  showmen;  all  young 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  March  hatch.  Come  and  pick  them  out 
at  farm  or  we  will  ship  on  approval  with  money  back 
guarantee.  H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.D.  2,  TRU¬ 
MANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 


,  PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 

/■minor  c  free  white  leghorns,  reds. 
CillllliiCI  O  ROCK-RED  cross. 

100%  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
reasonably  priced,  write  for  booklet. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUR^fLLE.  n.  y. 


SEED 


I>.ake  View  tlersey  Farm 

Certified  Seneca  Soy  Beans.  Purified  seed,  96%  germU 
nation,  $4.50  per  bu.  10  bii.  or  more,  $4.00.  Beckwith 
Strain  of  Early  Cornell  No.  II  corn.  A  true  90  day 
corn  for  grain  or  silage  of  quality.  Stalks  and  leaves 
still  green  when  grain  is  ripe.  The  result  of  25  years 
of  breeding  by  stalk  selection.  Registered  Certified 
seed,  97%  germination,  $5.50  per  bu.,  10  bu.  or  more,  $5. 

E.  A.  Beckwith  &  Son, 

KUDLOWYILLB,  NEW  YORK 


HONEY 


HONEY: 


60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
$3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  |0  lbs.  clover' 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


KITTENS 


PERSIAN  KITTENS 

4  litters  to  choose  from  —  $8.00  and  up. 
COCKER  SPANIELS  AND  SAINT  BERNARDS 
A.  K.  C.  —  STUD  SERVICE. 

Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  New  Yoik 


POSITION  WANTED 


CULTURED  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN,  37;  graduate  teach- 
er  of  music:  efficient  housekeeper,  desires  steady  posi¬ 
tion  where  two  daughters,  school  ages,  can  have  home 
privileges,  in  congenial  home;  conveniences.  No  to¬ 
baccos,  nor  alcoholics.  Please  state  full  particulars; 
salary  offer.  BOX  514-B,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Coent^ 


Aug.  2 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  16 

Sept.  II 

Oct.  7 
Oct.  18 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  23 

June  23-26 
June  24-26 
June  26-27 
July  21-26 
June  23-26 
July  22-25 

July  29- 
Aug.  I 
July  30 

July  31 
Aug.  I 
Aug.  I 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  12-15 

Aug.  18-21 

Oct.  11-18 
Oct.  27-29 

Nov.  5-6-7 

Nov.  14-15 


Cattle  Sales 

Burnside  Farm  Annual  Reduction  S&ls 
(Ayrshires),  Howick,  Quebec. 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Fall  Sale,  New  England  Holstein-Friesian 
Assoc.,  Northampton.  Mass. 

Coming  Events 

American  Dairy  Science  Assoc.,  University 
of  Vermont.  Burlington.  Vermont. 

Poultry  Days,  Poultry  Department,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

18th  Long  Island  Potato  Tour,  starting 
from  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Annual  Old  Home  Week  and  Fair,  Hiram, 
Maine. 

American  Dairy  Science  Association.  State 
College,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Convention.  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feedmen’s  Program,  Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Poultry  Program,  Mass.  State  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Western  Maryland  Ayrshire  Field  Day, 
Siegler’s  Grove,  Middletown,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assoc. 
Field  Day,  Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 

New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Fair  Meadows  Farm,  Litchfield.  Conn. 
Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers,  College  Park.  Maryland. 

Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturers, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Annual  Meeting  International  Association 
of  Milk  Sanitarians,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Poultry  Breeders’  School,  Mass.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Agricultural  Alumni  Seminar,  Mass.  StHiO 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss 
Picnic,  July  26 

The  New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  picnic  at 
the  "W.  S.  Hibler  farm  at  Newton  on 
Saturday,  July  26.  The  picnic  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  Mr.  Paul  Ben- 
netch  of  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  president  of 
the  Association,  consists  of  Fred 
Gaunt,  W.  S.  Hibler,  Francis  Morrow, 
Richard  Sanderson  and  George  Taylor. 


Less  than  contract  basts  —  cash  with  order. 


No  Baby  Chlds 

$28.00 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4.  18'  Feb.  I,  15:  March  I.  15,  29: 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26:  May  10.  24;  June  7.  21: 

3rd  Quarter  July  5.  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13,  27:  . —  .-.  .  - r  j-gg-  -  -  ,  „  ,  c  ictnes 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22:  Dec.  6,  20:  %  inch  for  6  Issues  $12  00:  «ne  inch  for  6  issues 


■4  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  $46- 

I/,  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00:  one  inch  for  6  issues  szj.w 

1/2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  Inch  for  7  j24',00 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


The  recent  dry  spell  brings 

to  mind  the  old  gag  about  the  city 
man  asking  the'  farmer  how  his  corn 
was  doing,  and  getting  this  reply,  “Not 
doing  as  good  as  I  expected,  but  didn’t 
expect  it  would.” 

How  I  hope  you  all  have  had  the 
rains  that  we  have  had  this  past  week. 
Here  in  Western  New  York  hay  is  not 
going  to  be  a  short  crop,  and  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lot  better  than  last  year. 
Cows  and  bulls  are  selling  at  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  years.  Hogs  are  at  the 
10c  mark  ( a  year  ago  around  6c ) . 
Calves  are  11c  to  12c;  lambs  around 
12c;  old  clip  sheep  around  5c,  and  wool 
better  than  40c;  beef  steers  from  10c 
to  13c. 

Barring  politics  and  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Northeast  faces  its  greatest 
opportunity  in  20  years. 

Even  horses  are  going  to  come  back 
on  the  farm,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
first,  because  horse  power  costs  will 
probably  not  greatly  increase,  for  they 
can  be  maintained  on  farm  feed;  and, 
secondly,  because  war  taxes  are  not 
likely  to  hit  a  power  produced  and 
maintained  on  the  farm.  I  believe 
horses  will  soon  not  only  pay  for  their 
keep,  but  colts  and  surplus  horses  will 
sell  at  prices  that  will  pay  to  breed, 
raise  and  use  them.  Already,  every 
other  class  of  livestock  is  a  profitable 
operation  on  our  Northeast  farms,  and 
this  includes  dairy  cows  and  heifers. 

The  next  few  weeks  is  going  to  be 
the  time  to  prepare  for  our  next  win¬ 
ter’s  feeding  operations.  All  it  takes 
in  the  Northeast  is  an  abundance  of 
our  own  good,  rough  feed,  and  the 
capital,  or  a  place  to  borrow  it,  for 
your  grain.  Of  course,  replacements 
will  sell  higher.  Feeding  lambs  that 
sold  a  year  ago  at  $7.50  a  cwt.,  and 
more  in  New  Mexico,  made  a  profi[t  in 
the  Northeast  of  considerably  over  $1 
a  head.  If  this  year  they  average  even 
as  much  as  60  lbs.  and  sell  for  $8.50, 
they  are  only  going  to  cost  ^^Oc  a  head 
more,  and  even  a  40c  margin,  with  fat 
lamb  prices  no  better  next  spring  than 
this,  will  pay  your  extra  grain  costs. 
No  operation  on  the  farm  can  be 
handled  with  less  labor.  One  of  these 
days,  all  this  may  flop  back  at  us,  but 
not  while  our  emergency  program  is 
under  way,  with  50  billions  or  more  to 
spend  and  a  three  or  four  million  man 
army  to  feed. 

Thfs  Fall,  as  last  Fall,  many  men 
will  be  saying  to  me,  “If  only  I  had 
gotten  ready  last  summer,  I  could 
have  done  some  feeding  this  winter; 
now  it’s  too  late.” 

4:  *  * 

With  these  rains,  look  out  for  “bloat” 
in  every  class  of  livestock.  It  de¬ 
velops  with  lush  feed,  usually  when 


SIV/NE 


SPRING  PIGS! 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders, 
uiester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York- 
shne  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross. 
0-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5  each, 
"ly  guarantee  if  they  do  not  plea.se  you  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
cuecK  or  money  order. 

Walter  Lux,  SVoburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086, 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


Top  Qualitv 

P-I-G-S 


6  wks.  old  $5.00  each. 
7-8  wks.  old  .$5.35  each. 


CHESTER  &  YQFilCSHIRE— BERKSHIRE  &  0.  I.  C. 
„  Shipped  C.O.D. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


DOGS 


COLLIE 

Piice. 


PUPPIES.  Unexcelled  Breeding.  Reasonable 
C.  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON,  VERMONT. 


.  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


DRIVE:  New  Jersey  agricultural  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Great  At- 
lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  met  in  Trenton  recently  to  launch  a  drive  for 
widening  consumption  of  state-grown  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  Taking  part  in  the 
marketing  conference,  attended  by  nearly  100,  were,  left  to  right:  Earl  French,  sales 
promotion  director  of  Atlantic  Commission  Co.,  A  &  P  affiliate;  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  W.  H.  Allen;  E.  L.  Reynolds,  A  &  P  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Newark 
unit;  Dr.  Frank  App,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  who  presided; 
ex-Senator  David  H.  Agans,  Master  of  the  State  Grange;  Wainwright  Churchill,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  purchasing  director  of  the  A  &  P’s  Atlantic  Division;  W.  W.  Oley, 
Chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  A.  G.  Waller,  agricultural  economist  in 

the  State  Extension  Service. 


animals  are  not  used  to  it.  If  severe, 
the  animal  dies  from  suffocation.  Dis¬ 
tention  in  ruminants  on  the  left  side, 
with  hard  breathing  and  tongue  out, 
are  usually  the  symptoms.  In  emerg¬ 
ency,  raise  the  front  of  the  animal, 
knead  and  massage  with  knee  or  fist, 
this  left  side.  Put  a  rope  through  the 
mouth  as  a  bit,  because  this  helps 
belching.  If  you  cannot  get  a  veteri¬ 
narian  quickly,  drench  with  one  or 
two  ounces  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  milk,  taking  care  not  to  get  this  in¬ 
to  the  lungs.  Do  not,  under  any  condi¬ 
tions,  puncture  this  bloated  stomach 
yourself.  This  is  a  job  for  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian. 

*  *  4: 

The  buying  of  a  farm  by  city  men 
(judging  from  the  inquiries  I  am  get¬ 
ting)  seems  to  be  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  it  should  not  be 
laughed  at.  Stocks,  bonds  and  other 
city  investments  are  not  appealing. 
Neither  are  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  cities.  Therefore,  these 
people  are  drawn  to  a  farm  and  in  the 
next  few  years  will  greatly  help  farm 
land  values.  They  usually  bring  money 
into  the  community,  and  their  serious 
interest  in  farming  is  appealing  even 
if  they  do  not  know  what  it’s  all  about. 
These  people,  with  the  help  of  their 
neighbors,  can  add  materially  to  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  any  community. 

—  A.  A. — 

Richards  Sale 

History  students  are  familiar  with 
Baron  Von  Steuben,  his  action  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  “60  grant”  to 
him  in  northern  Oneida  County  and 
his  burial  and  monument  thereon.  In 
recent  years  Augustus  L.  Richards  has 
acquired  about  3000  acres  of  the  Steu¬ 
ben  estate  and  operated  thereon  a 
large  dairy  farm  of  pure-  bred  Hol- 
steins.  Mr.  Richards,  a  former  law 
partner  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in 
New  York  City,  dispersed  his  entire 
herd  of  94  head  at  public  auction  at 
the  farm  on  May  19  with  these  results: 

6  young  heifer  calyes  averaged  $44.75; 

7  bulls  of  various  ages  sold  between 
$127  and  $190;  17  bred  heifers  averag¬ 
ed  $141.60;  28  unbred  heifers  averag¬ 
ed  $85.40;  36  cows  averaged  $162.00; 
total  of  sale  $11,970. 

Under  the  hand  of  Miles  Marshall, 
superintendent  of  sales,  a  commodious 
farm  tool  building  was  made  into  a 
cattle  sales  room  seating  500  dairymen 
and  Holstein  breeders,  who  arrived  at 
the  farm  in  200  automobiles. 

The  sale  was  catalogued  and  man¬ 
aged  by  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N. 
Y.  with  Harold  B.  Lee,  Cazenovia  and 
Henry  Weller,  Lowville  assistant  auc¬ 
tioneer.  T.  Emmet  McClure,  of  Heu- 
velton  was  leadsman  with  the  clerical 
work  done  by  Dorothea  M.  Smithers 
and  Grace  Gerow,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  There 
were  no  dull  moments  during  the  five 
hour  sale  and  altogether  it  was  an 
interesting  event  up  in  the  beautiful 
foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
— John  R.  Parsons. 


“I’m  going  out  and  count  the 
mules  before  I  take  another  bite 
of  that  steak!” 


TIRES*  FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
rubber  company  recent¬ 
ly  announced  two  new  tire  styles.  One 
is  a  ribbed  implement  tire  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  side  slipping.  The  tread 
bars  are  scientifically  spaced  for  self¬ 
cleaning.  The  other  is  called  the  Fire¬ 
stone  guide  grip  tire,  designed  for  the 
front  wheels  of  farm  tractors  and  pro¬ 
vides  easy  steering  in  soft,  loose  and  wet 
soils. 

FEIES:  Bath,  New  York, 

has  a  new  industry.  The 
Bath  Metal  Products  Company,  of  which 
Lloyd  Jones  is  the  head,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  make  and  distribute  a  wire 
trap  for  flies.  Following  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Wayland,  the  village  officials  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  the  traps  for  use  in 
public  health  and  sanitation  work. 

^VIIVIVER:  Robert  Lane  of 

Amenia,  New  York,  has 
been  named  winner  of  General  Electric’s 
meat  recipe  contest.  Her  prize  was  a 
“Stratoliner”  electric  range.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  the  range  at  the  store  of  John  Patten 
at  Poughkeepsie,  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves 
and  cooked  spareribs  right  in  the  Patten 
store. 

INSECTS:  Several  readers  have  re- 
cently  asked  “Where  can 
I  get  rotenone?”  The  U.  S.  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Naugatuck  Chemical  Division, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  recently 
announced  a  new  product  called  Syn- 
tone.  The  basis  of  this  is  rotenone  but 
it  contains  other  chemicals  which  the 
company  states  make  rotenone  more  ef¬ 
fective.  It  can  be  mixed  with  most 
fungicides  to  control  insects  and  diseases 
in  one  spray. 

“Making  Soil  Pay”  is  the  title 
of  a  little  booklet  just  received 
from  John  Deere  and  is  available  to  our 
readers  at  dealers  handling  Deere  equip¬ 
ment.  Soil  is  such  a  common  thing  that 
we  take  it  very  much  for  granted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  complex  mixture 
of  minerals,  organic  matter  and  bacteria 
life,  and  the  better  we  understand  it, 
the  better  it  will  yield  for  us. 

NO  ACCIDENTS:  ^he  g.  i.  case 

Company  has 
prepared  a  striking  postpr  on  Safety  on 
the  Farm  which  will  be  put  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  of  all  Case  dealers.  The  poster 
points  out  the  measures  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  taken  to  make  farm  implements 
safe  and  suggests  the  following  pledge 
for  farmers: 

“WE  DO  OUR  PART. 

“We  bring  machine  to  a  full  stop  be¬ 
fore  cleaning,  oiling  or  adjusting. 

“We  keep  hands  and  feet  away  from 


working  parts  on  all  machinery. 

“We  keep  mittens  and  clothing  away 
from  belts  and  chains. 

“We  close  covers  and  put  guards  back 
in  place  before  starting  machine. 

“We  never  handle  gasoline  near  a  lan¬ 
tern,  fire  or  any  flame,  nor  start  an 
engine  where  gasoline  has  ,  been 
spilled.” 

Farming  is  a  dangerous  occupation  and 
farmers  can  use  these  hints  to  lessen 
farm  accidents. 

SIDELINES  farm  chem- 

URCIC  COUNCIL,  50 
West  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recent¬ 
ly  published  a  booklet  called  “The  Do¬ 
mestic  Production  of  Essential  Oils  from 
Aromatic  Plants.”  This  book  is  not  free. 
It  can  he  secured  at  a  cost  of  50c.  It  gives 
information  about  the  cultivation  of  some 
unusual  crops. 


J.  D.  Sykes,  who  recently  joined  the 
Poultry  Department  staff  of  Purina 
Mills  of  St.  Louis,  Missoxiri.  He  will  be 
Division  Manager  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Lake  and  Central  states.  Mr. 
Sykes  is  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  College.  He  has  had  experience  in 
extension  work  in  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  has  operated  his  own  poultry  farm 
and  more  recently  has  been  Poultry  Co¬ 
ordinator  in  the  administration  of  tibo 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  at 
Washington. 
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The  Broiler  Picture 

I 

cJtuttan, 


Every  few  years  it  seems  to  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  warn  people 
about  the  broiler  business.  To  the 
“back-to-the-lander”,  it  looks  as  if  it 
requires  little  capital;  and  in  some 
areas,  credit  flows  pretty  freely.  It  has 
a  quick  turnover,  and  in  the  line  of 
farming  it  seems  the  nearest  thing  to 
big  business.  Just  let  the  commercial 

broiler  raiser  have 
one  good  year  — 
no,  just  six  good 
months! —  and  the 
h'a  t  c  h  e  r  i  e  s 
can’t  supply  broil¬ 
er  chicks  as  fast 
as  they’re  called 
for. 

It  was  only  a 
year  and  a  half 
ago  in  December 
and  January  that 
broiler  prices  got 
so  low  that  losses 
of  5  cents  a  bird 
were  common. 
Bankruptcies  in 
the  intensive  broil¬ 
er  areas  were  plen¬ 
tiful  and  broiler  houses  stood  idle. 
The  memory  of  this  short  period  of 
ruination  had  its  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  broilers  for  about  a  year. 
Then,  with  low  production,  a  low  gen¬ 
eral  chick  hatch  in  the  spring  of  1940, 
and  increasing  employment  with  its 
Increasing  buying  power,  broiler  prices 
once  again  showed  the  successful 
growers  handsome  profits  of  5  to  7 
cents  a  pound.  Three  to  six  months  of 
such  figures  is  more  than  some  folks 
can  stand.  So  now  we’re  in  the  broiler 
business  again,  and  how! 

Broiler  Section  Survey 

A  friend  of  mine,  Paul  Taber,  took 
a  few  days  off  from  his  duties  of  re¬ 
porting  egg  prices  daily  for  the  Urner- 
Barry  Company  in  New  York  and  look¬ 
ed  over  the  broiler  situation  in  the 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  penin¬ 
sula.  This  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  is 
said  to  be  the  most  intensive  broiler 
producing  area  in  the  country.  He 
brings  back  some  sobering  figu]:es. 

Paul  freely  admits  that  his  figures 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  but  feels 


Last  month  in  this  column  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  poultrymen  make  an 
actual  test  of  the  temperature  and 
humidity  in  their  egg  rooms.  We  have 
been  making  these  tests  in  the  egg 
cellars  of  many  of  the  members  of  our 
cooperative  in  order  to  learn  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  under  which  eggs  are 
being  kept  from  the  time  they  are 
laid  until  they  are  shipped  to  us. 

Since  we  started  making  these  tests 
about  two  months  ago,  we  have  had  to 
order  and  re-order  more  Humidiguides, 
because  many  of  our  members  have  de- 
decided  to  purchase  these  small  instru¬ 
ments  when  they  found  how  valuable 
they  were  as  a  check  on  egg  quality. 
In  addition,  since  we  mentioned  them 
in  this  column,  several  poultrymen 
from  other  parts  of  New  England  have 
written  in  and  ordered  them. 

As  we  make  these  tests  in  more  and 
more  egg  rooms,  it  becomes  even  clear¬ 
er  that  warm,  dry  egg  rooms  are  the 
place  where  fresh  eggs  first  start  to 
deteriorate.  To  produce  an  egg  of  real¬ 
ly  top  quality,  you  must  store  it  where 
the  temperature  will  average  under  50 
degrees,  and  the  humidity  over  70  de- 


that  his  sources  of  information  are 
good.  If  you  knew  Paul  as  I  know  him, 
you’d  pin  a  lot  of  faith  on  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

He  points  out  that  two  years  ago 
the  best  estimates  indicated  a  30  mil¬ 
lion  broiler  output  for  the  peninsula. 
Last  year  this  had  increased  to  45 
million  and,  with  plenty  of  new  con¬ 
struction  still  going  on,  they  figure  65 
to  70  million  broilers  for  1941. 

■  In  addition'  Paul  points  to  increas¬ 
ing  production  in  New  England,  which 
already  was  an  important  broiler  area. 
'The  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  even  the  western  part  of  that 
State  have  been  bitten  by  the  broiler 
bug  and  are  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Paul  goes  on  to  tell  about  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  Northwestern  Georgia  around 
Canton  and  Gainesville  that  has  am¬ 
bitions  of  growing  enough  broilers  to 
supply  the  South. 

I  could  add  to  this  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  I’ve  run  into  in  scattered  places 
all  over  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  But  maybe  I  could  pic¬ 
ture  the  situation  best  in  the  words 
of  one  of  our  large  Northeastern 
hatcherymen.  I  asked  him  how  the  de¬ 
mand  for  broiler  chicks  was,  and  he 
answered,  “It’s  terrific.’’ 

True,  the  price  of  red  meat  is  high. 
True,  the  hatch  of  turkey  poults  is 
smaller.  True,  the  consumption  of 
poultry  meat  is  running  at  record 
levels.  But,  with  due  consideration  for- 
all  these  optimistic  signs,  I  still  say 
that  broilers  will  be  looking  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  long  before  the  year  is  out. 

Even  in  better  years  a  Maryland 
University  study  found  that  about 
half  of  the  broiler  producers  in  their 
state’s  part  of  the  Del-Mar-Va  penin¬ 
sula  lost  money. 

If  you  can  get  GOOD  cockerels  at 
a  reasonable  price,  if  you’ve  got  a  lot 
of  your  own  grain  you’d  like  to  feed  to 
something,  and  if  you’re  pretty  sure 
of  your  market,  then,  maybe  you’ll  do 
all  right,  providing  you  get  them  sold 
before  the  middle  of  September. 

But,  if  you  can’t  check  all  these 
things  off  favorably,  maybe  you  ought 
to  find  something  else  to  do  in  your 
spare  time. 


grees.  If  you  cannot  get  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  present  egg  room  with¬ 
out  too  much  expenditure  of  time  or 
money,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  find 
out  if  there  is  some  other  place  on 
the  farm  where  you  can  get  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

Then,  when  you  are  sure  you  are 
producing  the  best  possible  egg,  make 
sure  that  the  organization  to  whom 
you  are  selling  your  eggs  is  willing  to 
pay  for  them  on  a  quality  basis.  Too 
many  egg  receivers  pay  for  all  Large 
eggs  at  the  same  price,  just  as  long 
as  the  quality  will  pass  the  law.  One 
thing  we  can  say  about  Cooperative 
Auctions  is  that  they  pay  for  their 
eggs  on  a  quality  basis.  If  your  eggs 
are  given  better  care  than  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  then  you  will  be  paid  more  for 
this  difference  in  quality. 

'There  is  one  very  practical  way  in 
which  every  poultryman  can  check  on 
the  quality  of  his  eggs.  This  is  by 
looking  at  a  few  eggs  broken  out  on 
a  plate  or  in  the  frying  pan.  If  every 
poultryman  would  take  a  look  at  a  few 
of  his  eggs  at  least  once  a  week  when 
his  wife  breaks  them  out  for  cooking. 


ne  would  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  changes  in  his  egg  quality  without 
going  to  the  bother  and  expense  of 
having  to  candle  his  eggs. 

All  of  us  know  a  toj)  quality  egg 
when  we  see  one.  If  you  want  to  get 
a  good  example  of  a  really  fine  egg, 
break  out  one  from  your  pullets  when 
they  first  start  to  lay.  Notice  how  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  white  is  thick,  and  how 
it  clings  to  the  yolk.  Also  notice  how 
the  yolk  stands  up  and  does  not  flat¬ 
ten  out  as  does  the  yolk  of  a  poorer 

egg. 

Then  if  you  want  to  get  a  compari¬ 
son,  break  out  an  egg  from  a  bird 
which  has  been  laying  for  over  eight 
months.  You  will  probably  notice  that 
much  more  of  the  white  is  thin  and 
watery,  and  that  the  yolk  is  flatter.  It 
may  also  have  what  are  commonly 
called  “mottled  spots’’  on  the  yolk, 
which  are  round  areas  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  in  texture  from  the  rest  of  the 
yolk.  If  you  do  not  break  the  egg  care¬ 
fully,  the  yolk  membrane  may  even 
break. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Nulaid 
News,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
by  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers,  there  is 
a  fine  article  on  the  construction  of  a 
simple  cooling  device  to  be  used  in 
egg  cellars.  It  consists  of  a  fan  which 
blows  air  through  moistened  excelsior. 
The  evaporation  of  the  water  not  only 
increases  the  humadity,  but  also  re¬ 
duces  the  temperature.  Our  Coopera¬ 
tive  here  at  Derry  is  moving  into  a 
new  building  this  fall,  and  we  plan  to 
use  some  system  in  our  storage  room 
to  keep  the  eggs  under  as  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  as  possible.  We  may  use  some 
system  such  as  has  been  suggested  in 
this  article,  and  if  we  do,  I  will  be  glad 
to  report  on  its  practicability  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

— A.  A. — 

Pullet  Costs 

Forty  New  York  farmers  who  kept 
cost  accounts  for  their  various  farm 
enterprises  in  1939  found  that  it  cost 
them  slightly  more  than  a  dollar  for 
each  pullet  raised  to  put  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  flock.  About  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  was  for  baby  chicks,  47  per 
cent  for  feed,  and  16  per  cent  for  man 
labor.  Of  each  100  chicks  started,  18 
died  before  reaching  market  age  or 
maturity.  Of  those  raised,  42  were 
sold  as  broilers  and  40  were  raised  as 
pullets  or  breeding  cockerels.  If  the 
returns  from  broilers,  and  the  value  of 
manure  and  eggs  laid  on  the  range 
were  deducted  from  the  total  cost  for 
each  100  chicks  started,  the  cost  for 
each  pullet  remaining  would  be  $1.01 
in  1939. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1941  feed 
costs  averaged  12  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1939.  Labor  costs  are  also  higher 
now  than  in  1939.  Other  costs  have 
not  changed  materially.  Thus  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  for  each  100  chicks  started  is 
likely  to  be  $4  or  $5  greater  this  year 
than  in  1939.  Broiler  prices  now  are  at 
about  the  1939  level.  On  that  basis, 
the  cost  of  raising  a  pullet  in  1941 


seems  likely  to  be  about  10  cents  great¬ 
er  than  two  years  ago.  If  the  price 
received  for  eggs  continues  as  favor¬ 
ably  throughout  1941  as  at  present,  the 
value  of  the  pullets  in  the  laying  flock 
next  fall  should  be  considerably  great¬ 
er  than  the  added  cost  of  production. 

—  A.  A. — 

Growing  IJp  in  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
many  of  which  I  know  now  were  half- 
baked,  but  which  to  the  youngsters 
were  very  important  indeed. 

Part  of  the  first  year  I  walked  the 
five  miles  back  and  forth  to  school, 
but  finally  the  weather  and  the  roads 
got  so  bad  that  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get  to  school  and  home 
again.  So  I  went  to  live  with  an  old 
lady  who  needed  help.  I  brought  pro¬ 
visions  from  home,  ran  the  stove  and 
cleaned  the  sidewalks  for  my  room. 
Gosh,  how  cold  that  room  was  too! 
There  was  no  fire  upstairs  and  the 
snow  used  to  come  in.  But,  what  the 
heck!  I  was  young.  Life  was  fun! 

The  next  spring,  my  chum,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm  boy,  and  I  rented  a  couple 
of  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  high¬ 
est  building  in  town.  There  we  set  up 
a  little  kitchen  stove  with  a  stove  pipe 
running  into  a  chimney  which  was  so 
short  that  it  always  smoked.  From 
home  each  Sunday  evening  we  brought 
some  bread  and  potatoes,  and  Roger 
always  brought  a  big  pan  of  the  most 
delicious  baked  beans  I  have  ever  tast¬ 
ed.  From  home  also  we  brought  a  cord 
or  two  of  wood,  which  we  stacked  out¬ 
doors  and  on  which  the  snows  and 
rains  descended  so  that  it  was  never 
dry.  On  that  unbalamced  diet,  sketch¬ 
ily  prepared  by  two  boy  cooks,  in  those 
two  smoky,  garret  rooms,  Roger  and 
I  spent  most  of  the  winter.  We  took 
turns  trying  to  get  the  fire  started  in 
the  morning,  and  that  was  always  a 
job.  No  matter  how  much  it  was  cod¬ 
dled,  it  was  sure  to  smoke  and  like  as 
not  to  go  out.  And  of  course  it  was 
bitterly  cold  weather. 

One  morning  it  was  Roger’s  turn  to 
build  the  fire.  He  got  up  in  his  shirt 
tail  —  farm  men  and  boys  of  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  days  never  were  so  effemin¬ 
ate  as  to  wear  pajamas  or  nightshirts. 
Barefooted,  with  his  long  bare  shanks, 
Roger  staggered  out  into  the  other 
room  to  set  a  fire.  He  was  gone  a 
long  time.  After  a  while  I  heard  a 
tremendous  slamming  and  banging, 
punctuated  by  loud  cuss  words.  Fin¬ 
ally  it  became  so  loud  that  I  reluctant¬ 
ly  climbed  out  of  the  warm  bed  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  It  was  worth 
seeing.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke. 
Roger  had  opened  wide  a  window 
which  came  down  almost  to  the  floor 
in  the  low-ceilinged  room.  He  had  the 
whole  top  of  the  stove  off,  and  was 
carrying  the  green,  blackened  wood  one 
stick  at  a  time  from  the  stove  to  the 
window,  and^  throwing  the  wood  out 
of  the  window  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  each  went  clear  over  the  roof  of 
the  church  sheds  below.  Every  step 
and  every  throw  was  punctuated  with 
language  that  only  a  farm  boy  can  use 
on  particular  occasions.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  breakfast  was  a  little  late 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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OUR  GUARANTEE.  You  need  have  no  hesitation  In  sending  money  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  baby  chick  advertisers.  If  they  fail  to  send  the  chicks  to  you, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Wo  require  every  advertiser  to  stand  back  of  statements  made  in  the  advertisement.  Obviously  no  one  can  guarantee  that  chicks  will 
live.  To  take  advantage  of  our  guarantee  it  is  necessary,  when  writing  advertisers,  to  say,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURiST.” 


REDUCED>«'''PRICES 
WENE  CHECKS 

f  SEXED,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

W  St  PULLETS 


U.  S.  rPPR^VED  Sold  on  CREDIT 

If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro- 


6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 

on  many  popular  kinds. 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


ducer.  All  popular  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

DEPT.  2819-F. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WHITE4I0CK 

1  BABY  «  H  A  ^ 

I  rHirirc  ?  H|^  |00 
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BABY 

-  CHICKS 

I  EGCS  FOR 


I 

I 


NATCHINC 


PCR 

100 


AU  Eggs  u.sed  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  tree).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs  Send 
for  FREE  circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


Dept.  B, 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


Sunny  Slope  Chicks 


Postpaid  —  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 


100%  live  arrival  guar. 

Order  direct  from  ad. 

Hatches  every  Jlon. 

and  Thursday.  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ 8.00 

liar.  &  W.  Rox.  Rd.-Rk.  Cr _ 7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyand _ 7.00 

Heavy  .Mixed  _ 6.00 

E.\lra  (luaiity  chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  prtMiuction. 
Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  CAT.ALOG. 
Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 


Non-Sexed  Pullet.s 
100 
$12.00 

9.50 

8.50 

8.50 

7.50 


Ckls. 

100 

$2.00 

7.00 

7.00. 

7.00 

5.50 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Sate  delivery  guaranteed. 

Han.  or  Rng.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Sex.  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  Guar.) _ $12.00  $60.00  $120. 

Large  Type  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns _  6.00  30.00  60. 

B.  &  W,  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70. 

Wh.  Wyand.  or  BulT  Orps _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Leghorn  Cockerels  _  2.00  9.00  18. 

Assorted  or  H.  Mixed  _  6.00  30.00  60. 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  A.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


TOM  BARRON  PULLETS.  2  to  3  weeks  old,  $20.-100. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Catalog  Free.  Write:  CHESTER 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Free  Catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLEN- 
BERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  37,  Richfield.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


ducklings  (Mammoth  Pekins),  $14  hundred.  RUN¬ 
NERS,  $13.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  N.  Collins.  N.  Y. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 


AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

10  North  Clierry  St..  Poughkeepsie,'  N.  V. 


Coming  to  — - 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

hotel  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 


3^ 


39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
that  morning! 

This  chum  and  roommate  was  one  of 
the  most  unusual,  one  of  the  grandest 
all-around  boys  I  have  ever  known.  He 
is  now  a  well  known,  successful  phy¬ 
sician,  the  result  of  a  single-minded  de¬ 
termination  to  let  nothing  interfere 
with  his  getting  an  education  in  his 
chosen  profession.  As  a  roommate, 
however,  he  had  one  limitation.  Since 
a  small  boy  at  home,  and  like  most 
other  country  boys,  he  wore  rubber 
boots  most  of  the  year.  Roger  and  I 
slept  together.  Well,  perhaps  enough’s 
said,  except  that  I  used  to  tell  him 
that  I  wished  there  was  some  way  he 
could  stick  his  feet  out  of  the  window 
when  he  went  to  bed! 

There  are  plenty  of  things  that  Roger 
could  tell  about  me  were  he  writing 
stories  about  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
days,  but  fortunately  for  me,  he  isn’t — 
at  least  I  hope  not. 

High  school  days  drew  to  a  close. 
During  my  last  year,  some  girls  from 
a  village  twenty  miles  away  commuted 
each  day  on  the  train  back  and  forth 
to  attend  our  high  school.  I  soon  came 
to  think  that  one  of  those  girls  was  the 
berries.  I  still  think  so!  The  train 
that  took  them  home  at  night  didn’t 
leave  until  five  o’clock.  School  was 
out  at  four.  Some  way  or  other  I 
found  occasion  often  to  stay  in  the 
high  school  building  with  these  girls 
during  that  hour  from  four  to  five. 
It’s  strange,  isn’t  it.  Partner,  that  no 
matter  how  busy  a  boy  or  a  man  is 
he’ll  always  find  time  when  he  gets  girl 
struck!  Probably  you  don’t  know  what 
I  mean.  Partner,  because  you’re  so 
homely  the  girls  never  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  you! 

Anyway,  I  was  in  the  big  schoolroom 
one  late  afternoon.  There  was  a  long 
table  with  bottles  of  every  sort  and 
description  filled  with  the  various 
chemicals  used  in  the  high  school  lab¬ 
oratory  classes.  The  table  was  old 
and  weak,  and  hollow-backed  in  the 
center.  In  visiting  with  my  girl  friends 
I  accidently  backed  up  and  leaned  too 
heavily  against  the  table,  and  down 
it  went  in  the  middle  with  a  great 
crash,  making  a  mess  that  I  thought 
spelled  the  end  of  the  world  for  me. 
We  cleaned  it  up  as  best  we  could. 
Fortunately,  there  was  not  too  much 
broken.  Then  I  beat  it  up  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  house  (the  same  Mr.  Kingsley). 
Said  he: 

“What  were  you  doing  in  the  build¬ 
ing  after  school  hours.  Studying?’’ 

“No,  Mr.  Kingsley.  I  was  there 
visiting  with  the  girls  because  I  am 
interested  in  one  of  them.’’ 

After  a  moment,  his  stern  face  be¬ 
gan  to  relax,  and  then  he  laughed,  and 
said: 

“We  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  put  all  those  chemicals  on  that 
old  table  anyway!” 

And  that  was  that!  Years  later  I 
went  back  at  Mr.  Kingsley’s  request  to 
become  his  vice-principal,  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  a  friendship  that  meant  more 
to  me  than  that  of  any  other  man  out¬ 
side  of  my  o'\\Ti  family.  Beyond  any 
man  I  have  ever  known,  J.  S.  Kingsley 
understood  the  heart  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  was  thereby  able  to  help  hundreds 
of  them  find  themselves  and  achieve 
their  aspirations  and  ideals. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  while  I  was 
working  in  my  garden,  I  received  a 
telegram  telling  me  that  J.  S.  Kingsley 
was  gone.  I  sat  down  between  the 
potato  rows  and  wept  sorrowfully  and 
unashamedly.  {To  be  continued) 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Mon,  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  utioto  catalOB. 
Cash  or  C.O  D.  Nca  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

nan.son  or  l.arRe  Type  oer  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.s _ $6.00  $11.00  $2.00 

Hatred  &  VVliite  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

R  1.  Retls  &  Wyandotte.s—  7.00  9.50  7.00 

N  H.  REUS  (AAASup.). 10.00  13.00  7.00 

B.  &  W.  .MiNORCAS _  7.00  13.00  3.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.00 

RED- ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  _  6.00  9.00  6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL'S  (our  selection)  $6.00-100. 
AH  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B  VV.  D.  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  postage. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921.  95%  livability  guar,  to 

3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pu]let.s— 95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  5.000  —  6  weeks  to  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now!  Ready-to- Lay.  CHICKS 

Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 

A.  Howard  Fingar.  Owner  &  Manager. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARIM 
BOX  A,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CHERRY  HILL  Chicks 

Twenty-four  years  Breeding  and  Hatching  experience, 
assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Breeders  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  Postage  Paid.  Circular  FREE.  Live  De¬ 
livery  Guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Per  100  100  100 
Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate  Dn.sexed  Pits.  Ckls, 

Large  Type  Wliite  Leghorns _ $6.50  $12.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

New  Hampshires  or  S.C.  R.I.  REDS  7.50  10.00  6.00 

I.ess  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prop.).  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  Non  Sex  Pit’s  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns— -$5.50  $11.00  $2.00 
B.&W.  Rox.  R.I.  RetLs,  Box-Red  Cr.  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Special  Bred  N.  II.  Reds _  8.50  13.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100.  AH  Breeders  BLOOD  TES'TED,  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Free  Catalog. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  .Satisfaction  and  sate  arrival  (J>iar  I'at.  free 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  per  100  per  100  per  1()0 

IVhito  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leg.  Ancona.s _  7.50  13.50  4.00 

Bar,,  White  or  Bull’  Rocks _  7.50  9.50  7.00 

Wh.  Wynd..  R.  I.  Red.s.  Red -Rocks  7.50  9.50  7.00 

New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross  7.50  10.50  7.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  yeajr. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


I  r  II  i  i  1  il'fi  s/fi  eAfc.  lecMOKMfr 


CASH  OR  C.O.D  str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

l(ii)%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  ■  100  100 

Eng.  W.  I>eg.  (Pits  95%  guar.) _ $5.50  $10.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds _  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  MLxed  -  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD 

/Vf  HAMPSHIRES 


'Ju.stomers  receive  tops  In  llvahllltv. 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualitie.s. 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N.  H.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

....  ..  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

Melvin  Moul.  Owner.  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


Our  33  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  j. 


BPumcmiiEii's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Post  Paid.  Unaexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
95%  True  to  Sex  100  100  100 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns  _ $6.00  $11.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  8.50  7.00 

Buff  Orps.,  W.  Wy.,  N.  H.  Reds _  7.00  9.50  6.00 

jersey  White  Giants  _  8.00  10.00  9.00 

Lamonas _ $10.00-100:  Heavy  Mixed _ $5.75-100 

All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  delivery. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  A.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 


100%  Live  del.  Guar. 

100 

100 

100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 

Unsexed 

Pits. 

CkU. 

English  White  Leghorns _ 

_ $6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorms _ 

_ 6.50 

13.00 

2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Rox _ 

_ 6.50 

8.50 

6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand..  Red-Rox— . 

_ 7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds.  Buff  Orp... 

—  7.00 

8.50 

6.50 

Mixed  $6.-l0().  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


§TON€V  RUN 


EntrJish  Lef;'hoi’ns 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


C.YSH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Run  Pullets  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  her  100  per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . . $5.50  $11.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  6.50  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  REDS  -  8.00  12.00  6.50 

H.  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Chicks  from  ISloodtested  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOODTESTED 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Hanson  or  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Pullets  (95%) - $11.00  $55.00  $110. 

Large  'Type  Wh.  I..eghorns _  5.50  27.50  55. 

Bar.,  Wh.  Rox,  R,  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70. 

Heavy  Mix  $6.;  Leg.  Ckls,  $1.50.  Postpaid.  FREE  CIB. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HURRY  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  20th  CENTURY 
CHICKS.  18  BREEDS.  LOWEST  SUMMER  PRICES 
NOW  IN  EFFECT.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 

BOX  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO. 


"I  slept  like  a  puppv” 


Says  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Miller  of  Mobile,  Ala.  of  his 
stay  at  an  A.  H.  A.  Member  hotel  during  a  recent 
business  trip.  “A  hotel,  with  its  many  services, 
relieves  my  mind  completely  of  the  annoying 
details  of  living.” 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 


STOP  AT  A 


HOTEL 


(374)  18 


McJze  Bo4m 


1€E  CREAM! 


Q^uux. 

WatkUui 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1941 


\  fellow  doesn’t  mind  help, 
ing  with  the  freezing  when 
he  can  look  forward  to  a 
big  dish  of  ice  cream  for 
dessert!  Note  the  close- 
fitting  cover  of  this  new 
type  ice  cream  freezer  which 
makes  the  job  easier  and 
more  sightly.  Oftentimes 
crushed  or  cubed  ice  may 
be  bought  from  the 
local  ice  company, 


scliino  cherries.  Some  strawberry  preserves,  orange 
marmalade  or  preserved  ginger  would  answer  this 
purpose  nicely.  Pass  dishes  of  plain  ice  cream  to 
the  guests  and  let  them  do  the  rest. 


OW  THAT  this  is  June  Dairy  Month, 
it’s  a  good  time  to  get  the  homemade 
ice  cream  “habit.”  Just  try  some  of  the 
delicious  ice  cream  recipes  on  this 
page,  made  both  by  the  mechanical 
refrigerator  and  crank  freezer  methods,  and  see 
how  the  family  asks  for  more! 

First,  a  word  about  the  freezing.  Although  the 
quick  and  easy  way  to  freeze  ice  cream  at  home 
is  in  the  mechanical  refrigerator,  this  ice  cream 
does  not  have  the  fine  texture  of  that  made  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  in  a  crank  freezer.  How¬ 
ever,  by  beating  the  mixture  once  or  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  freezing  period  to  break  up  ice  particles, 
a  very  acceptable  product  can  be  turned  out. 

For  the  crank  freezer,  a  proportion  of  salt  to 
ice  yielding  a  satisfactory  product  is  one  part 
salt  to  8  parts  ice.  The  ice  should  be  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  Freezing  is  more  speedy  if  the 
mixture  is  chilled  before  being  put  into  the 
freezer.  Fill  not  over  two-thirds  full,  since  the 
beating  in  of  air  makes  the  mixture  swell.  Start 
freezing  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace,  increasing 
slowly  towards  the  end.  When  the  mixture  is 
too  stiff  to  turn,  remove  cover  and  dasher.  Pack 
ice  cream  down  evenly  with  a  spoon,  cover  with 
wax  paper  and  replace  can  cover.  Plug  dasher 
hole.  Draw  off  water  and  replenish  ice  and  sajt 
in  proportion  of  3  parts  ice  to  1  part  salt.  Cover 
top  of  the  can  carefully  and  put  on  outer  cover 
if  a  new  type  freezer;  an  old  type  freezer 
needs  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  or  other 
insulating  material.  Allow  ice  cream  to  ripen  30 
min.  to  one  hour  before  serving. 

A  creamier  texture  is  given  to  ice  cream  if 
extra  cream,  gelatine,  marshmallows,  cooked 
flour  or  starch,  whole  egg  or  egg  white,  evapor¬ 
ated  or  condensed  milk  is  added  to  the  recipe. 
Evaporated  or  condensed  milk  is  best  used  in 
a  strongly  flavored  ice  cream  such  as  chocolate 
or  peanut  crisp. 

A  good  basic  recipe  for .  smooth  freezer  ice 
cream  is; 

VANILLA  ICE  CREAM 

2  quarts  light  or  coffee  1  tbs.  gelatine 

cream  1  tbs.  vanilla  extract 

cups  sugar 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  cup  water  or  milk;  dis¬ 
solve  sugar  thoroughly  in  cream.  Mix  all  ingredients 
and  freeze  according  to  above  instructions. 

Variations:  1 — 1  quart  whipping  cream  and  1 
quart  milk  may  replace  the  light  cream. 

2 —  Use  1  cup  evaporated  milk  and  1%  quarts  light 
cream. 

3 —  1  cup  sweetened  condensed  milk,  1%  quarts 
light  cream.  Use  only  1  cup  sugar. 

Another  basic  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream  requir¬ 
ing  less  cream  is: 

1  quart  milk  %  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  cornstarch  2  eggs 

1  cup  sugar  2  cups  heavy  cream 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

Scald  three  cups  milk  over  hot  water.  Mix  corn¬ 
starch,  sugar  and  salt,  add  scalded  milk  to  mixture 
and  stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  Cook  over  hot  water 
20  min.,  stirring  until  slightly  thickened.  Beat  eggs, 
mix  wth  remaining  cold  milk;  pour  hot  mixture  on 
egg  mixture,  return  to  double  boiler,  cook  10  min., 
stirring  constantly.  Remove,  cool,  add  cream  and 
vanilla.  Freeze.  This  will  yield  approximately  2 
quarts. 

REFRIGERATOR  ICE  CREAM  - 

1/2  cup  sugar  2  egg  yolks 

%  cup  white  corn  syrup  2  egg  whites 

%  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

11/2  cups  milk  1  cup  whipping  cream 

Reserve  2  tablespoons  of  the  sugar.  Heat  the 
rest  of  it  with  salt,  syrup  and  milk  to  boiling  point 
and  pour  gradually  over  the  slightly  beaten  egg 
yolks.  Cool  and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff  and  add  the  2  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Beat 


cream  until  just  stiff  and  add  it  with  vanilla  to  the 
egg  whites.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the  partially  frozen 
custard.  Return  quickly  to  the  freezing  tray  and 
allow  it  to  finish  freezing. 

HONEY  ICE  CREAM  (freezer) 

1%  teaspoons  gelatine  2%  cups  coffee  cream 
2  tablespoons  water  %  cup  milk 

Ys  teaspoon  salt  %  cup  honey 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Heat  milk  and  cream 
and  add  honey  and  salt.  Mix  well.  Add  gelatine 
slowly,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping.  Chill 
thoroughly  and  freeze. 

HONEY  ICE  CREAM  (refrigerator) 

2  eggs  1%  cups  milk 

1  tbs.  cornstarch  1%  cups  coffee  cream 

Ys  teaspoon  salt  %  cup  honey 

Heat  honey  in  top  of  double  boiler  and  add  scald¬ 
ed  milk.  Make  a  paste  of  the  cornstarch  and  a  little 
cold  milk.  Add,  cook  until  thick.  Add  beaten  egg 
yolks  and  cook  3  min.  Chill  thoroughly.  Add  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  egg  whites  which  have  been  beaten 
with  the  salt.  Mix  with  egg  beater.  Freeze  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  (One  third  cup  honey  and  3  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  may  be  used  in  place  of  all  honey). 

There  are  many  delightful  variations  which  will 
convert  a  plain  ice  cream  into  a  very  festive  dish, 
especially  if  children  are  the  partakers: 

1 —  After  the  mixture  has  frozen  mushy,  mix  into 
it  %  cup  crushed  peppermint  stick  candy  or  the 
same  amount  of  crushed  peanut  brittle. 

2— 1  square  bitter  chocolate  cut  up  in  very  small 
pieces  may  be  added. 

3 —  Arrange  a  “make  your  own  sundae”  tray.  On  it 
put  several  different  sauces  —  strawberry,  peach, 
chocolate  or  caramel,  some  chopped  nuts  and  mara- 


LOST  HORIZONS 

By  Emily  Estey. 

I  never  climbed  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
Without  the  need  to  knojv  the  other  side; 

And  small  untraveled  roads  can  call  me  still. 
Where  only  beckoning  branches  are  to  guide. 

The  sun  sets  on  horizons  yet  unseen. 

And  leaves  me  with  an  undefined  desire. 

My  wide  flung  windows  grasp  its  brilliant  sheen  .  . 
But  walls  are  hemming  in  my  gypsy  fire. 


4 —  Substitute  one  cup  strong  coffee  instead  of  one 
cup  milk  in  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream. 

5 —  To  please  the  children,  serve  vanilla  ice  cream 
in  centers  and  on  tops  of  baked  apples,  prepared 
in  this  way:  Core  apples,  being  careful  not  to  cut 
through  the  bottom  skin.  Fill  centers  with  sugar. 
Place  in  baking  dish  with  small  quantity  of  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  until  tender. 
Baste  occasionally  with  water  from  bottom  of  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Chill  thoroughly  after  baking. 

6 —  A  novel  touch  is  pickled  peach  sundae.  Boil 
down  one  cup  syrup  from  peaches  to  about  half  a 
cup.  Add  Y2  cup  chopped  pickled  or  spiced  peaches 
and  allow  to  cool.  Use  as  a  sauce  over  ice  cream. 

7 —  An  amusing  way  to  serve  ice  cream  is  in  cookie 
boats.  Use  your  best  plain  sugar  cookie  recipe,  roll 
thin,  cut  into  4  or  5-inch  circles  and  lay  over  the 
bottom  of  greased  round-bottomed  muffin  cups.  Pre¬ 
heat  the  oven  to  very  hot  (450°)  and  reduce  to 
moderately  hot  (375°)  when  cookies  are  placed  in 
oven.  Bake  5  to  7  min.  Let  cool  before  attempting 
to  remove  from  pans.  Make  the  sail  of  stiff  paper 
with  a  toothpick  for  mast.  Insert  one  into  each  serv¬ 
ing  of  ice  cream. 

TO  MAKE  CHOCOLATE  ICE  CREAM 

To  make  a  smooth  chocolate  cream  use  a  cho¬ 
colate  syrup.  Blend  it  with  part  of  the  ice  cream 
mixture,  then  strain  through  wet  cheesecloth  into 
the  remainder.  Stir  well  befqre  pouring  into  the 
chilled  freezer.  For  a  quart  of  ice  cream  mix  use: 
2  to  4  squares  unsweetened  chocolate,  Yz  cup  sugar 
and  Ys  cup  water.  Melt  and  cook  over  hot  water  20 
min.  or  until  smooth  and  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Two-thirds  to  one  cup  cocoa  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  chocolate. 

USING  FRESH  FRUITS 

For  a  smooth  fruit  cream,  wash  and  pick  over 
any  fresh  fruit.  Cut  into  rather  small  pieces  and 
measure.  Allow  one  cup  fruit  for  each  quart  of  ice 
cream  mix  and  Ys  cup  additional  sugar  for  each 
cup  fruit.  Mix  the  extra  sugar  with  the  fruit  and 
let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  two  hours  or  until  the 
juices  are  drawn  out.  This  method  prevents  e 
fruit  from  freezing  in  hard  lumps. 

For  variety’s  sake,  serve  a  strawberry  angel  food 
sandwich.  Cut  angel  food  cake  into  squares  and 
slice  each  through  the  center,  sandwich  styl^ 
Spread  half  the  slices  with  strawberry  ice  creaffl 
and  cover  with  other  sections.  Top  with  ice  creaW 
and  garnish  with  whipped  cream  and  fresh  straw¬ 
berries. 
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Gay,  colorful  fashions  herald  sum¬ 
mer.  New  materials  are  practical 
as  well  as  colorful  and  dainty. 

Many  green  and  white  prints,  deep 
blue-green,  yellowed  greens  and  olives, 
deep  blue,  and  widely  spaced  prints 
are  used  to  give  a  studied  softness. 

Yellow  denim,  especially  if  accented 
by  touches  of  red,  striped  and  plain 
chambrays,  shantungs,  gabardines,  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  in  nosegay  prints,  and 
the  always  popular  summer  pastels 
give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  choosing 
the  right  thing  in  sportswear. 

dress  pattern  no.  2916  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  easy  to  make 
and  to  wear,  soft  of  bodice  and  well 
fitted  skirt.  Besides,  it  includes  a 
jacket  pattern.  Pattern  sizes  are  16  to 
50.  Size  36,  2%  yds.  39-in.  fabric  for 
dress,  1%  yds.  for  jacket. 

SUNBACK  DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
2826  has  an  air  of  its  own  with  its 
smart  side  closing  which  also  makes 
for  easy  washing,  and  pressing.  The 
blouse  (included,  but  not  shown)  is  an 
added  attraction.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size 
16,  2%  yds.  39-in.  fabric.  Order  Em¬ 
blem  11207  separately. 

play  pattern  no.  2915  includes 
sunsuit,  frock  and  overalls,  a  complete 
outfit  for  the  youngster.  Sizes  1  to  6. 
Size  4,  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric  for  sun- 
suit;  11^  yds.  for  smock;  1%  yds.  for 
overalls.  Order  Embroidery  pattern  No. 
11208  separately. 

To  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
«hcIose  15c  in  stamps,  (for  embroidery 


patterns — 10c).  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Add 
12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer 
Fashion  Catalog. 


Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 

For  Riggrr  and  Better 
Flowers 

ONCE  the  transplanting  is  over  and 
dahlias  and  gladioli  in  the  ground, 
gardening  is  largely  a  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  things  going.  Not  going  too  fast, 
but  in  a  neat,  orderly  direction. 

Chrysanthemums  and  dahlias  have 
to  be  pinched  back  in  order  to  make 
them  branch  out  into  nice,  bushy 
plants.  Some  authorities  recommend 
that  both  chrysanthemums  and  dah¬ 
lias  be  pinched  back  to  just  above  the 
first  four  leaves;  then  shoots  will  be 
produced  from  the  joint  of  each  leaf. 
Then  for  a  really  bushy  plant,  pinch 
back  each  of  these  shoots  after  they 
have  made  five  or  six  inches  of  growth. 

In  order  to  get  large  flowers,  re¬ 
move  all  flower  buds  except  the  one 
which  has  formed  at  the  end  or  as 
near  the_  end  of  the  shoot  as  possible. 
It  is  best  to  start  near  the  base  of  the 
shoot  and  work  up  rather  than  to 
start  at  the  top  and  work  down. 

Disbudding  is  an  advantage,  also, 
in  the  case  of  many  annuals,  partic¬ 
ularly  zinnias,  asters,  scabiosa,  most 
centaureas  and  other  long  stemmed 
flowers.  For  extremely  large  flowers, 
one  to  a  stalk,  florists  remove  all  buds, 
leaving  only  the  terminal  bud. 

If  faded  flowers  have  not  already 
been  removed,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
get  rid  of  those  on  delphiniums,  fox¬ 
gloves,  and  other  perennials  and  an¬ 
nuals.  No  plant  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  seed  unless  there  is  a  definite 
reason  for  allowing  it  to  do  so.  Form¬ 
ing  seed  weakens  plants  and  makes 
them  bloom  less  effectively  the  next 
year. 

Before  the  season  goes  any  further, 
staking  plants  is  in  order.  Certainly  the 
tall  growing  ones  —  delphiniums  and 
dahlias — need  staking  if  they  are  not 
to  be  blown  over  or  broken.  The 
spreading  ones  also  need  help,  or  else 
they  flatten  out  and  sprawl. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  my  peonies 
in  bounds  while  they  are  blooming  and 
apt  to  be  beaten  down  by  rains,  I  im¬ 
provised  holders  by  driving  into  the 
ground  three  metal  rods  which  have 
rings  in  one  end,  then  using  strong 
green  twine  to  connect  the  rods  with 
each  other.  After  the  peonies  have 
bloomed  I  usually  remove  these.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  on  the  market  excel¬ 
lent  permanent  peony  supports  made 
of  heavy  wire.  One  ingenious  woman 
contrived  some  inexpensive  plant  sup¬ 
ports  out  of  wire  coat  hangers.  These 
can  be  twisted  into  any  shape  which 


the  plant  requires  and  painted  green. 

The  time  to  stake  is  while  the  plant 
grows  and  not  after  it  has  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  being  blown  over. 
Fall  blooming  asters,  rudbeckia,  and 
certainly  the  chrysanthemums,  will 
need  this  assistance. 

— A.  A. — 

More  Canned  Tomatoes 

Home  gardeners  are  urged  to  can  all 
possible  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  this 
summer.  A  shortage  of  25%  in  the 
contracts  for  commercial  packed  to¬ 
matoes  is  reported  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
canned  tomatoes  are  to  be  shipped  to 
Britain. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  do  much  about 
increasing  the  number  of  tomato  plants 
in  your  garden  but  you  can  do  several 
things  to  increase  the  crop.  First,  you 
can  keep  out  the  weeds  and  give  the 
tomatoes  a  chance.  Second,  there  is 
still  time  to  give  the  plants  a  good  side 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  in¬ 
crease  their  growth.  Third,  you  can 
use  extra  care  to  see  that  no  tomatoes 
are  wasted  and  that  every  available 
tomato  is  put  into  cans  or  made  into 
juice.  Fourth,  next  fall  you  could  pro¬ 
tect  the  vines  against  one  or  two  early 
freezes  and  thus  give  some  of  the 
green  tomatoes  further  opportunity  to 
ripen. 

Nutritionists  recommend  from  18  to 
20  quarts  of  canned  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  juice  for  each  member  of  the 
family. 

—  A.  A. — 

Has  a  "Clothes  Clinic” 

Following  doctor’s  orders,  I  was  told 
to  keep  off  my  feet  and  rest  as  much 
as  possible.  Here’s  how  I  keep  busy 
and  happy  and  make  quite  a  bit  of  pin 
money. 

I  have  a  Clothes  and  Mending  Clinic. 
I  make  over  dresses,  alter  new  ones, 
and  do  any  kind  of  sewing  or  dress¬ 
making,  from  turning  up  a  hem  to  let¬ 
ting  out  a  seam.  The  secret  of  my 
success  is  that  I  finish  off  my  work 
nicely  and  press  every  garment.  ^  Every 
finished  order  brings  new  customers, 
without  advertising.  I  also  make 
Christmas  gifts.  I  have  several  orders 
now  for  furniture  covers  and  drapes, 
which  I  received  when  I  showed  friends 
some  I  had  made  for  myself.  I  am 
happy  to  share  this  idea  with  other 
women  who  want  to  make  extra 
money. — Mrs.  John  Guide,  35  Sherman 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

A  Good  Christmans  Business 

About  11  years  ago  I  decided  to  try 
my  hand  at  making  Christmas  wreaths. 
I  gathered  a  running  pine  evergreen 
and  made  several  wreaths,  rather  poor¬ 
ly  I  admit,  but  I  was  able  to  sell  them 


“When  I  see  it  standiai’  there  hour  after  hour,  loanin’  on  the  hoe,  I  says  to 
myself,  ‘iVs  just  like  havin’  my  husband  back  again!”’ 


Betty  Jane  Torpy 


Apple  Poster  Winner 

Above  is  a  picture  of  Betty  Jane 
Torpy  of  Lancaster,  New  York,  and 
below  is  a  reproduction  of  her  prize 
winning  poster.  The  poster  contest 
was  sponsored  by  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute  for  students  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Betty’s 
poster  won  the  grand  prize  as  the  best 
of  all  those  entered  in  the  two  areas. 

Betty  plans  to  continue  her  studies 
and  become  either  an  art  teacher  or 
designer. 


to  APPLE 

The  Winning  Poster. 


at  25c  each.  We  now  live  on  a  State 
road  and  have  a  large  yard  and  good 
driveway,  so  we  have  put  up  a  large, 
neat  sign  and  now  we  take  orders.  I 
use  “princess  pine,”  and  if  able  to  get 
them,  I  use  some  bittersweet  berries  in 
the  wreaths.  These  sell  readily  for 
from  35c  to  $1.50,  according  to  size. 

I  sell  some  wreaths  wholesale,  but 
prefer  retail.  I  use  wire,  heavy  enough 
so  that  the  wreaths  do  not  sag  when 
filled.  I  also  make  some  roping.  Last 
Christmas  my  evergreen  was  all  gone 
by  the  14th  of  December,  so  I  made 
some  balsam  wreaths.  Altogether  I 
sold  $65.00  worth.  'This  fall,  I  intend 
to  gather  much  more  Princess  Pine 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  bet¬ 
ter  than  $100  worth. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  several  years  and  like  it 
very  much.  —  Mrs.  Lyman  Doming, 
Northville,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

Money  in  Her  Socks 

I  enjoy  my  way  of  making  pin  money 
very  much.  I  knit  men’s  socks  and 
mittens  for  sale;  also,  women’s  mittens 
and  ankle  socks. 

I  get  a  lot  of  good  out  of  your  paper. 
There  is  so  much  good  reading  in  it. — ■ 
Mrs.  Edgar  Young,  R.  3,  BoonviUe, 
N.  Y. 
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Told  at  Agassiz  Hall 

CHAPTER  II. 


In  Greenliill 

FTER  ELEANOR  had  told  how 
the  Skraelling  came,  the  young 
people  took  me  around  Agassiz  Hall  to 
inspect  their  collection  more  closely. 
When  we  had  resumed  our  seats,  my 
desire  for  another  story  was  keen. 

“And  now  what  was  Billy’s  narrow 
escape?”  I  asked. 

“Billy  must  tell  you  about  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Eleanor.  “I  have  done  my  part 
as  an  historian.  Come,  Will,  you  must 
tell  about  your  adventure.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  begin,”  he 
pleaded. 

“  ‘Once  upon  a  time,’  Billy,”  prompt¬ 
ed  Miss  Masterman;  and  then  Billy 
told  this  story: 

“What  they  call  my  narrow  escape 
happened  the  time  we  went  to  collect 
rose  quartz  and  other  mineral  speci¬ 
mens.  You  can  see  some  of  them  in 
the  case  yonder,  and  some  of  them 
are  outside  the  hall.  I  think  it  was  a 
year  ago  the  tenth  day  of  May  last. 

“We  had  heard  that  there  were 
masses  of  beautiful  rose  quartz,  as  well 
as  quartz  crystals,  at  a  place  called 
Gilford’s  Ledge,  twenty  miles  or  more 
from  here;  and  as  rose  quartz  speci¬ 
mens  look  very  pretty  set  out  in  front 
of  a  house,  we  decided  to  make  a  trip 
there,  and  also  to  collect  all  the  other 
minerals  we  could  find  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  cabinet  of  specimens. 

“We  set  off  Tuesday  morning.  There 
were  sixteen  of  us  in  the  barge  wagon. 
Our  plan  was  to  pass  the  first  night 
at  ‘Drayton’s,’  a  place  where  summer- 
boarders  are  taken;  the  next  night  at 
Melvin  Harcomb’s  in  the  town  of 
Greenhill;  the  third  night  at  Poplar 
Tavern  in  Dixmont,  expecting  to  get 
home  by  Friday  evening. 

“We  carried  sledge-hammers,  a  crow¬ 
bar  and  hand  drills,  and  two  pounds 
of  powder  and  a  coil  of  fuse,  for  we 
expected  to  do  a  great  ''"'eal  of  rock¬ 
breaking,  and  we  thought  also  that  we 
might  want  to  blast  the  ledges. 

“We  all  wore  old  clothes.  The  girls 
were  as  much  interested  as  any  of  us 
— more  so,  I  think;  I  believe  they  first 
proposed  the  excursion.  But  all  I  need 
say  of  our  trip  to  Gilford’s  Ledge  is 
that  we  got  a  heavy  load  of  rose 
quartz,  and  also  some  very  pretty 
crystals  from  a  great  seam  in  the  crags 
where  we  blasted  away  the  rock. 

“For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  collect 
mineral  specimens  better  than  to  gath¬ 
er  flowers  and  growing  things.  A 
handsome  crystal  never  fades  and 
withers,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
packed  away  in  folders,  or  bottled  in 
alcohol.  You  can  always  keep  it  in 
sight  where  you  can  enjoy  it. 

“Well,  we  voyaged  around  Thursday 
into  the  town  of  Greenhill,  and  we 
thought  we  would  go  to  see  the  ‘Blow¬ 
hole.’  Greenhill  is  nearly  all  hills, 
mountains  and  forests,  with  a  few 
ponds  thrown  in,  and  the  ‘Blow-hole’  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  mountains,  over¬ 
hanging  a  pond. 

“There  are  several  acres  of  open 
ground  on  the  summit,  and  it  looks  as 
if  trees  had  never  grown  there.  If  you 
beat  on  the  hard  ground,  it  gives  back 
a  kind  of  hollow  murmur.  This  was 
noticed  years  ago  by  hunters  and 
pioneers.  They  conceived  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  great  cavern  beneath. 

“At  last  a  man  named  McAllister 
and  another  set  about  sinking  a  shaft 
in  the  midst  of  the  open  ground  on  top 
of  the  mountain.  McAllister  seems 
to  have  thought  that  he  might  tap  the 
cavern  and  perhaps  find  something 
valuable  in  it.  He  and  his  companion 
labored  an  entire  day  and  most  of  the 
next,  when  suddenly  the  bottom  drop¬ 
ped  out! 

“Yes,  it  dropped  plumb  from  under 


Blow-Hole 

them.  They  almost  went  down  with  it. 
The  dirt,  or  rocks,  dropped  from  un¬ 
der  their  feet  with  a  hollow,  rattling 
noise;  and  then,  whish!  up  flew  a  fear¬ 
ful  dust  on  a  strong  current  ■of  cold 
air  that  nearly  smothered  them.  But 
they  jumped  on  a  little  staging  which 
they  had  placed  to  shovel  dirt  on,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  hole. 

“Afterward  they  lowered  lanterns 
down  the  shaft,  and  one  of  the  men 
went  down  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  but 
discovered  nothing.  The  opening  still 


lui  Q.  A. 


led  downward,  and  the  ?;ame  chilly 
draught  of  air  rose  upward  as  from 
some  big  chimney.  It  goes  on  blowing 
still,  summer  and  •  winter,  much  the 
same.  So  it  has  received  the  name  of 
Greenhill  Blow-hole. 

“There  are  few  roads  in  Greenhill, 
and  those  are  bad.  We  came  in  by  one 
that  skirts  Otter  Pond — the  pond  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  the 
Blow-hole  is.  We  intended  to  visit  the 
hole  itself,  so  we  boys  bought  two 
hundred  feet  of  hemp  line,  intending 
to  lower  a  lantern  and  a  self-register¬ 
ing  thermometer  into  the  hole. 

“It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  road 
up  the  mountainside  to  the  Blow-hole. 
We  hitched  out  our  horses,  fed  them, 
and  our  party  of  sixteen  went  up 
through  the  woods  on  the  north  side 
and  climbed  to  the  open  flat  at  the 
summit. 

“A  mound  of  gravel  and  stones  near 
the  hole  still  shows  McAllister’s  work. 
The  hole  itself  is  a  ragged  one,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  beside  a 
long,  flat  rock.  But  we  soon  found 
that  it  did  not  go  directly  downward, 
as  we  had  supposed,  but  slanted  off 
diagonally  after  a  perpendicular  de¬ 
scent  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  We 
could  not  lower  a  lantern  or  anything 


else  directly  into  it. 

“At  last  I  told  the  other  boys  that 
I  was  not  afraid  to  do  down  into  the 
hole  if  they  would  agree  to  hold  the 
rope  carefully.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
dangerous  feat  by  any  means.  The 
current  of  cold  air  that  we  had  heard 
of  was  nothing  alarming. 

“A  strong  pole  was  laid  across  the 
hole  at  the  top,  and  to  this  one  end 
of  the  rope  was  tied.  I  then  rigged  a 
loop  in  the  other  end  to  put  one  foot 
in.  Then,  getting  a  good  grip  on  the 
rope,  with  the  lantern  ring  over  my 
wrist,  I  told  the  boys  to  lower  away. 

“The  boys  let  me  down  slowly.  It 
was  a  good,  strong  rope;  I  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  it  would  break,  and  I 
J<new  the  boys  would  be  careful.  I  had 
the  ring  of  the  lantern  slipped  over 
my  w'rist,  and  held  to  the  rope  with 
both  hands. 

“The  trouble  came  when  I  reached 
the  place  where  the  hole  slanted  side- 
wise.  There  I  partly  had  to  slide  down 
over  rocks,  keeping  one  foot  in  the 
loop  of  the  rope  all  the  while. 

“It  was  an  odd  sort  of  place.  The 
sides  of  the  cavity,  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  wide,  were  ledges,  very  rough 
and  black,  but  dry.  I  held  the  lantern 
out  frequently,  and  saw  mostly  dry 
rocks  about  me,  but  there  were  great, 
wide  crevices. 

“The  hole  slanted  so  steeply  that  no 
one  could  have  crept  down  or  up  with¬ 
out  falling;  so  I  was  obliged  to  slide 
over  the  rocks,  keeping  my  weight 
mostly  in  the  loop  of  the  rope.  Yet 
the  only  thing  which  really  disturbed 
me  was  that  some  of  the  great  stones 
were  loose,  as  if  they  had  slid  down  a 
kind  of  chute.  But  I  tried  each  one 
with  my  foot,  and  they  seemed  not  to 
be  dangerously  loose. 

“The  air  drew  up  so  strongly  and  so 
steadily  that  the  boys  above  could  hear 
every  word  I  said.  If  I  called,  ‘Slow!’ 
they  checked  my  descent  instantly; 
yet  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said. 

“Every  few  moments  they  would 
stop  lowering  me,  as  if  they  did  not 
want  to  let  out  more  rope.  Then  I 
would  shout,  ‘Lower  away!’  and  they 
would  let  me  glide  slowly  down  again. 

“When  I  got  down  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  the  hole  suddenly  nar¬ 
rowed.  At  first  I  thought  that  I  had 
come  to  the  bottom;  but  I  found  that 
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The  Aisle  of  the  Birches 

I  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the  birches 
Beneath  the  dome  of  the  sky. 

Over  a  carpet  of  mosses,  - — 

Heard  the  choir  of  the  breezes  sigh, 

A  sermon  of  music  and  beauty 
Caressed  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

’Twas  a  sermon  that  only  the  blindest 
Could  fail  to  see  or  to  hear. 

Down  the  aisle  of  the  birches 
With  reverent  step  I  trod. 

I  was  the  congregation. 

And  the  minister  was  God! 

— Margaret  Reed  Marcia, 
Oakla/nd,  Maine. 

the  air  still  sucked  up  strongly  through 
a  big  square  chink  between  two  stones. 

I  decided  at  first  to  stop  there.  Then 
I  thought  there  might  possibly  he 
something  worth  discovering  not  far 
below,  and  called  up  to  the  boys  to 
lower  away  again. 

“This  narrow  part  of  the  hole  was 
almost  perpendicular.  I  went  down 
easily  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
For  the  most  of  this  distance  the  hole 
was  so  narrow  that  I  could  touch  the 
rocks  on  dither  side.  Then  it  bulged 
out  into  a  kind  of  damp,  slippery  cham¬ 
ber,  where  I  heard  water  drip. 

“I  knew  that  the  rope  must  be  near¬ 
ly  all  let  out.  I  had  had  about  enough, 
too;  so  I  called  up  to  hoist  gently. 
They  began  to  pull  me  up  very  slow¬ 
ly;  and  then  I  could  feel  that  the  rope 
did  not  play  freely  up  where  it  slid  on 
and  over  the  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
long  slant. 

“They  continued  pulling,  and  I  rose 
with  little  hitches.  Then  suddenly  I 
stopped  short.  At  first  I  concluded 
that  the  boys  were  resting;  but  in 
reality  the  rope  had  run  under  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  loose  rocks  on  the 
slant  and  hitched. 

“After  a  moment  or  two  I  shouted, 
‘Hoist  away!’  One  or  two  of  them 
replied,  but  I  could  not  make  out  what 
they  said,  and  I  called,  ‘Hoist  away!’ 
again. 

“With  that  I  felt  the  rope  tighten 
and  rise  a  foot  or  two.  Then  it  stop¬ 
ped,  and  at  the  same  instaht  I  heard  a 
kind  of  rumbling,  grating,  booming 
sound  far  up  overhead.  I  knew  in¬ 
stantly  that  a  rock  was  falling  down. 
I  expected  it  would  crush  me  and  kill 
me. 

“Oh,  how  I  cringed!  Crunch!  CJrunch! 
It  came  bounding  and  butting  down, 
hitting  against  the  sides  of  the  hole, 
and  lodged  with  a  heavy  jar  on  the 
edges  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  hole 
a  few  feet  over  my  head. 

“I  was  covered  with  powdered  rock 
and  bits  of  stone.  The  shock  nearly 
stunned  me.  If  my  head  had  been 
above  that  narrow  place,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  killed. 

“All  the  party  above  heard  the  rock 
go  down;  and  dust  flew  up  in  their 
faces.  I  heard  them  cry  out,  and  some 
of  the  girls  screamed.” 

“As  quickly  as  I  could  raise  my  voice, 
I  told  them  that  I  was  all  right.  But 
I  soon  found  I  wasn’t,  for  on  holding 
up  the  lantern  I  saw  that  the  fallen 
rock  had  so  completely  blocked  the 
narrow  hole  over  my  head  that  there 

(^Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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.^Song  o^theLazy  Faj^e^ 

I  TELL  Mirandy  ev’ry  June 
reminds  me  of  our  honey¬ 
moon,  in  those  days  all  the 
world  seemed  gay  and  troubles 
all  were  far  away.  We  didn’t 
have  a  cent,  but  heck,  it  didn’t 
cost  a  thing  to  neck;  in  those 
days  Jane  was  sweet  and  cute, 
and  never  once  did  she  dispute, 
a  thing  I  said ;  it  wa,s  a  loss 
when  I  gave  up  a-being  boss. 

I  never  thought  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  call  me 
a  big  bum  and  chase  me  out 
to  saw  the  wood  just  when  my 
nap  was  goin’  good.  I  didn’t 
know,  at  her  behest,  that  I’d 
forego  my  noonday,  rest  to  beat 
the  carpets,  or  to  hoe  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  when  we  were  young, 

I  never  guessed  Mirandy’ s 
tongue  could  be  as  sharp  as  it 
turned  out,  and  put  my  lazi¬ 
ness  to  rout. 

Whene’er  I  hear  a  wedding 
bell  I’m  sad,  I  know  it  sounds 
the  knell  of  some  poor  fellow’s 
days  of  ease,  when  all  he  had 
to  do  was  please  himself,  his 
independent  life  is  gone  when 
he  has  got  a  wife.  From  that 
time  on  he’s  nailin’  screens  or  sawin’  wood  or  hoein’  beans,  although  he  has 
his  wedded  bliss  he’d  oft  be  glad  to  trade  a  kiss  for  just  a  chance  to  sneak 
away  and  take  a  nap  upon  the  hay.  But  after  love’s  young  dream  has  took 
its  flight  and  left,  a  right  good  cook  can  still  make  married  life  worth  while. 
You  start  the  day  off  with  a  smile  if  cakes  and  coffee  are  O.  K.,  and  so  I 
reckon  that  I’ll  stay  on,  married  to  Mirandy  Jane,  her  food  is  such  I  can’t 
complain,  and  when  a  man’s  well  fed,  by  gum,  there’s  no  place  quite  as  good 
as  hum. 
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An  A.  A.  Scholarship  to 
Camp  Miniwanca 

If  you  missed_  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  12  of  the  last  issue, 
look  up  your  copy  and  read  It 
now.  Briefly,  some  young  man 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
is  offered  an  all  expense  trip  to 
a  leadership  Gaining  camp  from 
August  1 1  to  24. 

The  scholarship  winner  will  be 
picked  on  the  basis  of  school 
marks,  community  activities  and 
leadership.  While  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fun  at  Camp  Mini¬ 
wanca,  it  is  not  intended  simply 
as  a  vacation.  '  It  is  expected 
that  the  one  who  goes  will  bring 
back  to  his  home  community  in¬ 
formation  and  inspiration.  The 
camp  offers  real  training  in 
leadership. 

Farm  boys  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  would  like  to 
go  should  write  immediately  to 
Camp  Director,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  detailed 
information  will  be  sent. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
was  barely  room  to  put  one’s  arm  up 
beside  it. 

“I  was  in  a  bad  fix.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  large  rock,  and  it  had  fallen  down 
in  such  a  way  that  a  big  derrick  would 
have  been  required  to  hoist  it  up.  Still 
the  rope  had  not  caught  or  cramped. 
It  played  free  in  the  crevice  beside 
the  stone. 

“I  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  girls 
by  raising  an  alarm,  but  I  felt  sure 
that  neither  the  boys  nor  any  party 
of  men  whom  they  could  collect  in  that 
town  would  be  able  to  hoist  that  big 
rock  out.  There  was  a  prospect  that  I 
might  have  to  stop  there  indefinitely, 
with  fny  foot  aching  .n  the  loop  of 
that  rope. 

“As  I  rested  my  feet  in  a  crevice 
and  thought  the  situation  over  careful¬ 
ly,  I  remembered  many  speculations 
as  to  how  or  where  the  air  came  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  It  seemed 
that  there  must  be  some  opening  be¬ 
low.  Since  I  certainly  could  not  get 
up  the  hole,  I  thought  that  I  might  as 
well  try  to  get  to  the  lower  end,  if 
there  was  any. 

“But  I  needed  the  rope  to  get  down 
by:  so  after  thinking  it  over  again 
and  plucking  up  my  courage,  I  called 
out  to  the  boys  to  cast  the  rope  off 
the  pole,  untie  the  knot  in  the  end  of 
it,  and  let  it  drop  down  to  me.  They 
shouted  and  shouted  to  me  in  reply. 
I  could  not  distinguish  what  they  said; 
but  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  was 
crazy,  and  would  not  let  go  the  rope.” 

“But  at  last  they  dropped  it,  and 
after  some  difficulty,  I  made  a  hitch 
with  one  end  of  it  around  the  angle 
of  a  rock,  and  then  lowered  myself 
again.  Whether  I  should  ever  get  back 
or  not  was  doubtful,  but  what  I  was 
most  afraid  of  was  that  I  should  come 
to  water. 

“When  I  had  let  myself  down  forty 
or  fifty  feet  past  the  place  where  the 
hole  widened  out,  I  came  to  another 
slant  where  I  could  work  my  way 
down  the  rocks  without  depending 
much  on  the  ropd.  The  ledges  were 
wet  and  dripping  here;  and  I  came  to 
beds  of  ice  among  the  rocks.  I  never 
saw  such  a  slippery  place,  and  I  fell 
partly  on  the  lantern  and  broke  the 
glass  so  that  it  flickered  and  burned 
badly. 

“After  that  I  could  see  but  dimly, 
and  went  sliding  and  groping  over  ice 
for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  I  should 
think — great  beds  of  ice,  partly  thaw¬ 
ed.  How  high  or  wide  the  hole  was 
overhead  here  I  could  not  see.  It 
seemed  more  like  a  cavern  here,  and 
the  descent  was  less  steep. 

“After  a  while  I  saw  a  little  pale 
glint  of  light  around  a  corner  of  the 
black  rock.  i  crawled  around  it,  and 
then  saw  what  l  knew  must  be  day¬ 


light  through  a  seam  in  the  rocks  of 
the  cliff,  fronting  the  pond. 

“Next  I  heard  the  waves  swashing 
only  a  few  feet  below.  There  was 
room  to  crawl  out;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  emerged  into  the  beautiful  light 
of  day,  I  shouted,  as  much  for  joy  as 
to  let  the  others  know  where  I  was. 
They  were  all  up  the  mountain  still, 
listening  and  calling  down  into  that 
hole,  trying  to  gain  some  tidings  of  me. 

“Some  minutes  passed  before  I  could 
make  them  understand  where  I  \^as: 
for,  as  I  was  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  my  voice  was  echoed  from  across 
the  pond.  They  came  swarming  down 
after  a  time,  and  my  sister  here  wept 
over  me!” 

“I  am  not  sure  he  deserved  it,”  said 
Eva,  with  a  smile.  “A  pretty  spectacle 
he  made  when  we  found  him!  His  face 
and  hands  were  covered  with  blood, 
and  his  clothing  was  soaked,  and  fairly 
worn  out  with  sliding  over  stones!” 

“But  I  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
Greenhill  Blow-hole,”  replied  Billy. 
“I  knew  what  was  in  there,  for  I  went 
clean  through  it.” 

(To  he  continued) 
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She  Must  Stay  at  Home 

Dear  Lucile:  My  wife  and  I  have  been 
married  for  a  year,  but  we  aren’t  get¬ 
ting  along.  I  can’t  say  anything  to  her 
or  try  to  talk  to  her  about  what  I  wish 
she  would  do.  She  bangs  the  table  with 
her  fist  and  goes  home  to  her  mother, 
vowing '  she’ll  never  come  back.  Her 
mother  sides  with  her  and  sometimes  she 
won’t  come  home  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

Now  I’m  a  young  farmer  and  need  a 
wife  who  will  run  the  house  and  cook 
for  me.  I  go  after  her  and  talk  her  into 
coming  home;  then  it’s  the  same  thing 
all  over  again.  The  last  time  she  got  so 
mad  she  fell  unconscious  and  I  had  to 
get  a  doctor. 

What  shall  I  do?  I  can’t  live  with  her 
if  she’ll  never  stay  home.  We’re  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby.  Do  you  think  she  will  change 
when  it  comes?  Help  me  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  do  about  her. — Doubtful. 

I  agree  with  you  that  your  wife  is 
acting  very  queerly  for  a  bride  of  only 
a  year.  However,  since  she  is  an  ex¬ 
pectant  mother,  I  advise  you  to  be  a 
little  lenient  with  her  until  after  this 
child  is  born  and  she  has  a  chance  to 
recover  her  strength.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  during  pregnancy,  women 
are  somewhat  unstable  emotionally  and 
their  nerves  are  unsteady  and  such 
might  be  the  case  with  your  wife.  If, 
however,  she  does  not  change  her  way 
of  behavior  after  the  baby  comes,  I 
think  that  you  have  very  just  reasons 
to  insist  that  she  spend  less  time  with 


her  mother  and  that  she  settle  down 
in  her  own  home  and  devote  herself  to 
helping  create  a  pleasant  place  for  her 
family  to  live. 

—  A.  A. — 

Try  to  Win  Them 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  in  love  with  a  girl 
some  younger  than  myself.  We  love  each 
other  and  I  would  like  a  little  advice. 
Her  mother  doesn’t  think  much  of  our 
getting  married,  but  I  shouldn’t  think  we 
should  break  off  just  because  her  mother 
doesn’t  approve..  We  never  write  to  one 
another  but  we  see  each  other  twice  a 
week  and  go  to  shows  and  dances.  She  is 
worried  about  her  mother  trying  to  break 
us  up.— Worried. 

I  cannot  offer  you  any  advice  on  this 
matter,  because  you  have  not  told  me 
just  how  old  the  girl  is.  Perhaps  she 
is  very  young  and  for  that  reason  her 
mother  is  against  her  going  with  you 
for  fear  she  will  get  married.  Perhaps 
the  mother  has  other  reasons  for  her 
objections.  It  is  always  rather  risky 
business  trying  to  influence  any  girl 
against  her  mother’s  wishes;  it  is  much 
better  to  try  first  to  win  the  good  will 
of  the  parents. 

—  A.  A. — 

Don’t  Compromise 

Dear  .Lucile :  Recently  we  moved  to  a 
new  community  and  have  become  friend¬ 
ly  with  several  young  married  couples. 
These  people  smoke  and  drink.  We  gath¬ 
ered  at  one  of  their  homes  yesterday. 
All  they  could  talk  about  was  sex.  They 
told  stories  right  before  our  youngsters. 

I’ve  always  believed  in  the  Bible  which 
tells  us  to  be  clean  and  wholesome.  But 
my  husband  says  I’m  old-fashioned  and 
narrow  minded.  He  admits  they  shouldn’t 
have  talked  as  they  did  before  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  says  that  if  the  children  hadn’t 
been  there  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

My  husband  says  he  loves  me  but  he 
calls  me  a  wet  blanket,  and  somehow  it 
seems  like  he  acts  ashamed  of  me  when 
we’re  with  other  people.  I  can’t  have 
pretty  clothes  like  the  rest.  Would  it  be 
better  for  me  to  take  my  babies  and  go 
away  of  should  I  act  like  the  others  do 
and  fry  to  be  a  good  sport?  Please  an¬ 
swer  soon.  I  feel  so  all  alone  and  desper¬ 
ate. — Undecided. 

Regardless  of  what  other  people 
think  about  us,  when  we  analyze  it  cor¬ 
rectly  the  only  thing  that  matters, 
really,  is  what  we  think  of  ourselves. 
Your  principles  are  all  against  smok¬ 
ing,  drinking  and  repeating  shady 
stories.  Would  you  then  like  yourself 
very  well  if  you  abandoned  these  prin¬ 
ciples  just  for  the  sake  of  trying  to 
appear  as  a  good  sport?  I  think  that 
you  will  be  very  much  happier  if  you 
continue  on  as  you  are. 

Of  course,  if  your  husband  likes  these 
people  and  they  are  the  only  persons 
available  to  you  as  friends,  I  would  not 
adopt  a  “holier  than  thou”  attitude  to¬ 
ward  them.  You  can  keep  your  chil- 
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CHILD  IN  A  FIELD 

By  John  Maher  Murphy. 

Where  blades  of  grass  are  legion 
A  child  with  lake-blue  eyes 
Tried  hard  to  trap  a  pigeon 
In  nets  of  sheer  surprise. 

The  pigeon  fiew  before  her, 

But  still  she  toddled  after; 

And  we — grown  older,  surer  — ^ 

Pursued  her  quest  with  laughter. 

With  laughter  edged  with  yearning. 

We  recognized  the  face 
That  we  had  worn  at  morning 
Before  our  fall  from  grace. 

Child,  what  you  seek  you  hallow; 

It  clothes  you  like  a  glove. 

O,  never  cease  to  follow 
All  loveliness  with  love. 

dren  away  from  them  and  can  perhaps 
be  tolerant  of  their  shortcomings  with¬ 
out  antagonizing  them  in  any  way.  In 
fact,  sometimes  the  very  people  who 
profess  not  to  like  us,  secretly  do  hold 
a  great  admiration  for  us  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  stick  to  our  guns. 

I  think  I  would  abandon  any  thought 
of  leaving  home  and  would  continue  on 
being  a  good  wife  and  mother  to  my 
four  children. 

—  A.  A. — 

Learn  to  Make  Happiness 

Dear  Lucile :  What  can  a  girl  of  15 
who  lives  in  the  country  do  in  the  long 
evenings  and  on  Sundays?  My  mother 
won’t  let  me  have  dates.  I  have  but  a 
few  girl  friends,  and  with  no  clubs  or 
organizations  here,  I  can’t  meet  more. 
We  never  go  to  movies.  Please  answer. — 
Discouraged. 

I  can  realize  that  a  15  year  old  girl, 
living  in  the  country  far  away  from 
other  young  people  and  where  there 
are  no  clubs  or  organizations,  can  be 
very  lonely.  I  think  in  cases  like  that, 
a  smart  girl  could  try  to  create  some 
amusement  for  her  family  so  that  they 
would  have  pleasant  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
days  together.  She  could  also  cultivate 
an  interest  in  nature  so  that  she  could 
enjoy  taking  long  walks  in  the  country¬ 
side  around  her;  she  could  leam  to 
enjoy  reading;  she  could  cultivate  some 
sort  of  an  inexpensive  hobby,  such  as 
wild  flower  gardening,  leaf  collections, 
scrap  books,  bottles,  etc.,  and  she  could 
lend  her  support  to  anything  of  a 
social  nature  which  might  possibly  be 
starting  in  her  community. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  create  our 
own  amusement,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary.  And  remember  that  the 
very  happiest  people  are  those  who 
can  make  good  times  for  themselves, 
no  matter  where  they  are. 

—  A.  A. — 

For  helpful  advice  on  your  personal 
problems,  write  to  Lucile,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please 
enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop 
for  personal  reply. 


rNetvous  Itestless- 

Cranky?  Restless? 
Can’t  sleep?  Tire 
easily?  Because  of 
distress  caused  by 
monthly  functional  disturbances? 
Then  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vege¬ 
table  Compound.  Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  is  famous  for  relieving  suck 
rundown,  nervous  feelings  of  “difla- 
cult  days.”  Made  especially  for  wom¬ 
en.  WORTH  TRYING!  Any  drug¬ 
store. 


—A  L  A  S  K  A— 

Cruise  the  glorious  Inside  Passage  to  amaz¬ 
ing  Alaska,  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  crystal 
glaciers,  majestic  scenery.  Ride  the  air- 
conditioned  “North  Coast  Limited”  or 
“Empire  Builder”  to  Seattle. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

547  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 
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''No,  I  didn’t  sell  him  my  manuscript  —  hut  he  sold  me  a  subscription  to 
American  Agriculturist!” 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and'  Chaff 
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Down  Mexico  Way 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 

June  6,  1941. 

After  reading  Dad’s  page  in 
the  A.  A.  which  arrived  this 
morning,  it  seems  as  if  this 
page  was  being  turned  into  a 
report  of  unusual  weather  conditions. 
Ironically  enough,  while  the  people  of 
the  Northeast  are  suffering  from 
drouth,  Down  Mexico  Way,  where  we 
are  equipped  to  withstand  drouth,  we 
have  been  having  what  has  become  a 
bothersome  excess  of  rain.  Since  my 
last  report  of  weather  conditions  here, 
we  have  had  five  additional  inches  of 
rain  which  puts  us  eleven  inches  ahead 
of  normal  for  the  year  to  date.  T  wish 
we  could  transfer  some  of  it  up  your 
way. 

Naturally,  with  an  unusual  weather 
condition  many  stories  and  jokes  about 
conditions  over  the  country  have 
sprung  up  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Just 
east  of  us,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  rain  has  so 
benefited  the  grass  that  there  isn’t  room 
on  the  ground  for  it  to  grow.  Local 
ranchers  have  reported  standing  on  the 
Pecos  River  bridge  and  counting  their 
sheep  as  they  washed  down  the  river. 

Actually,  outside  of  the  damage  at 
Carlsbad,  everybody  has  benefited  in 
many  ways  by  all  of  the  moisture  we 
have  been  getting.  The  benefits  are 
largely  overlooked  by  the  farmers, 
however,  because  of  the  general  loss  of 
first  cutting  alfalfa,  growth  of  weeds 
in  fields  needing  cultivation,  and,  due 
to  recurrent  hail  storms,  the  loss  of 
stands  of  cotton.  For  our  own  part  at 
South  Spring  Ranch  we  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  keeping  things 
under  control  and  in  having  missed  the 
worst  of  the  storms. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  print¬ 
ed  a  report  of  our  past  season’s  lamb 
feeding  operation.  This  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  and  checked  so  that  our  final 
net  return  figure  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  reported  several  issues  ago. 
The  statement  has  also  been  submitted 
to  Professor  John  Willman  at  Cornell 
for  his  criticisms  and  corrections.  I 
have  at  hand  certain  questions  from 
him  which  I  will  answer  here. 

The  first  question  which  Professor 
Willman  brings  up  is  whether  or  not 
my  estimate  of  the  per  ton  cost  of 
feed  is  too  high.  He  has  proved  with 
figures  that  it  may  be.  However,  I 
believe  that  there  are  two  ways  to  look 
at  a  lamb  feeding  operation.  One  way 


the  operation  can  be  made  to  look  es¬ 
pecially  profitable  without  in  any  way 
hiding  any  of  the  facts.  However,  I 
am  in  the  business  of  farming  and  the 
lamb  feeding  operation  is  a  part  of  this 
business.  I  prefer  to  make  as  many 
charges  against  the  lambs  as  I  possibly 
can  justify. 

Our  loss  of  only  forty  lambs  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  which  we  might  feel  proud.  How¬ 
ever,  we  might  better  have  lost  more 


lambs,  for  many  of  the  157  lambs  that 
were  pastured  never  did  well  and 
brought  us  a  low  return  after  they  had 
been  owned  for  six  months.  Had  we 
not  attempted  to  save  some  of  these 
lambs,  we  would  not  have  had  the  low 
average  return  for  113  lambs  of  $4.93 
per  lamb.  However,  part  of  these 
lambs  were  cutbacks  for  which  we  paid 
six  cents  a  pound  at  an  average  weight 
of  50  pounds.  Charges  against  them 
are  only  a  small  amount  for  salt  and 
$10  for  pasturage. 

Along  this  same  line.  Professor  Will- 
man  believes  that  I  should  have  credit¬ 
ed  the  lambs  with  a  little  more  per 
head  for  the  ewe  lambs  which  were 
added  to  the  ewe  flock.  Here  again  I 
have  made  the  lamb  feeding  operation 
suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  ewe  flock. 

The  service  charge  of  $2  per  ton  for 
feed  includes  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
grinding,  charges  for  labor,  space, 
equipment,  and  other  hidden  costs.  In 


We  have  been  having  a  lot  of  fun  at 
Sunnygables  with  a  carload  of  weanling 
mules  and  saddle  horses  which  Howard, 
Jr.,  shipped  up  from  New  Mexico.  We 
have  not  only  enjoyed  working  with  the 
horses  but  watching  the  reactions  of  our 
customers.  There  is  nothing  which  brings 
out  all  the  angles  of  human  nature  quite 
so  successfully  as  a  horse  trade.  A  rec¬ 
ord  of  expert  opinions  of  the  age  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  horse,  whose  exact  age  we  knew, 
showed  a  variation  of  seven  years.  The 
opinions  averaged  out  within  a  year  of 
his  actual  age.  There  was  no  correlation 
between  the  accuracy  of  the  self-styled 
experts’  opinions  (or  guesses)  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  or  noise  with  which  they  announc¬ 
ed  them. 


this  connection  I  might  point  out  that 
the  lambs  have  been  given  no  credit 
for  the  manure  which  they  produced. 

As  I  wrote  when  I  first  reported  the 
closing  of  the  lamb  feeding  operation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  farm 
operation  the  lamb  feeding  operation 
was  a  success.  Professor  Willman’s 
reaction  to  my  figures  checks  with  the 
reaction  of  several  sheepmen  to  whom 
I  have  shown  them.  From  a  sheep¬ 
man’s  point  of  view  I  have  been  un¬ 
fair  to  the  lambs.  However,  I  do  not, 
and  will  not,  overlook  anything  which 
might  tend  to  prove  that  lamb  feeding 
is  unprofitable  to  the  farm  as  a  whole. 


SOUTH  SPRING  RANCH  UAMB 
FEEDING  OPERATION  1940-41 


No.  of 
Lambs 

Days 

Fed 

Lbs.  Grain 
per  Lamb 

Tons 

Grain 

Price 
per  Ton 

Total 

1380 

90 

270 

186 

$15 

$2,790.00 

250 

120 

360 

46 

9» 

690.00 

262 

150 

450 

59 

885.00 

266 

150 

450 

60 

99 

900.00 

260 

170 

510 

66 

99 

990.00 

398 

190 

570 

113 

99 

1,695.00 

$7,950.00 

157  pasture  6  months  .  10.00 

Total  feed  cost . $7,960.00 


COSTS  OF  FEEDING  OPERATIONS 


Feed  . 

Service  @  $2.00  per  ton  . 

Inspection  . 

Shearing  . 

Wool  sacks  and  twine . 

Wool  warehouse  . 

Sales  expense  . 

Salt  . 

. $  7,960.00 

.  1,060.00 

_  29.34 

136.20 

29.48 

14.00 

50.00 

25.00 

Hauling  wool  . 

Veterinary  . 

Loss  40  lambs  @  cost  . 

Drenching  . 

Dipping  . 

2.90 

15.00 

.  172.00 

72.40 

.  120.00 

.  12,833.95 

RETURNS 

2821  lambs  . 

Railroad  claim  . 

Wool  . 

113  lambs  . 

44  ewes  to  flock  @  $5.00 . 

40  pelts  . 

$22,520.27 

. $20,423.81 

160.08 

2,679.95 

558.96 

220.00 

40.00 

Total  returns 
Less  Total  Costs. 

. $24,072.72 

.  22,520.27 

Net  income  . 

Uess  6%  interest  on  initial 
of  lambs  for  six  months. 

$  1,552.45 
cost 

385.06 

Net  returns  over  feed  costs, 
interest,  etc . . . . . 4  1,187.45 


I.ABOR  RESOLUTION 

Adopted  by  Executive  Committee  of  the 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES, 
Meeting  in  Chicago,  June  4,  1941. 


IT  WAS  resolved  that  the 
Council  continue  its  advocacy 
of  remedial  labor  legislation  and 
administrative  reforms  which 
will  recognize: 

1.  That  agriculture  has  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  characteristics 
not  found  in  industry  such  as  the 
perishability  and  seasonality  of 
products;  that  perishable  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  (such  as  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
eggs,  poultry  and  meats,  among 
others)  are  depended  upon  in  the 
dietary  as  protective  foods  and 
that  a  regular  and  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  foods  is  essential  to 
the  national  health  and  well  be¬ 
ing  at  all  times  and  particularly 
in  the  present  emergency;  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  staple 
commodities  (such  as  cotton  and 
grains)  is  likewise  essential  to  the 
public  welfare;  that  all  of  these 
products  must  be  harvested  and 
prepared  for  market  immediately 
and  any  delay  in  their  expedi¬ 
tious  handling  results  in  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  to  the  producer  and  to 
the  consuming  public  and  thus 
constitutes  a  waste  of  vital  food 
and  fibre  resources  which  is 
against  the  public  interest.  For 
these  reasons,  while  collective 
bargaining  has  an  appropriate 
place  in  agricultural  labor  rela¬ 
tions  where  equality  of  bargain¬ 
ing  power  exists,  the  inescapable 
delays  customary  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  and  settlement  of  industrial 


labor  disputes  cannot,  in  the 
public  interest,  be  permitted  to 
occur  in  the  harvesting  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  farm  products. 

2.  That  agriculture  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  arm  of  national  defense  and 
the  uninterrupted  cycle  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  vital  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  must  be  accorded  as 
extensive  protection  against  labor 
practices  which  result  in  delay  or 
limitation  of  production  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  prompt  handling,  as 
is  accorded  to  any  other  defense 
industry. 

3.  That  because  of  its  special 
characteristics  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  agriculture  must  be  af¬ 
forded  protection  against  all  lab¬ 
or  practices  which  place  unwar¬ 
ranted  burdens  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion,  preparation  for  market  or 
distribution  of  farm  products 
and  which  would  cause  wastage 
of  food  products  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  endangering  the  ade¬ 
quacy  and  continuity  of  the  food 
and  fibre  supply  of  the  nation; 
and  agriculture  must  be  accorded 
remedial  legislation,  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  such  burdens, 
which  will  assure  farm  producers 
the  right  to  produce,  prepare  for 
market  and  deliver  their  crops  to 
market  free  from  delay,  intimida¬ 
tion,  interference,  physical  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  payment  of  un¬ 
necessary  services  or  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unjustifiable  costs. 
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SERVICE 

Asks  for  Fee 

"Could  you  give  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  reliability  and  honesty  of  the 
National  Promotion  Service  of  Mil¬ 
waukee?” 

The  company  offers  its  services  to 
inventors  and  patent  holders.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  obtain  names 
and  addresses  of  patentholders  from 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  circularizes 
those  who  hold  patents  they  believe 
to  be  of  potential  value.  This  circular 
is  in  the  form  of  a  return  postcard 
which  states,  “We  find  your  patent  in¬ 
teresting,  and  may  after  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  your  patent  papers  ask  your 
permission  to  negotiate  its  sale.” 

In  response  to  the  return  of  this 
circular  the  patentholder  receives  a 
contract  stating  that  the  company  will 
receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  profits, 
if  the  patent  is  sold  by  the  National 
Promotion  Service;  that  the  patent- 
holder  shall  have  the  right  to  accept 
or  reject  offers  for  sale,  etc.;  that  the 
contract  is  voidable  upon  written 
notice.  A  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  company  by  the  patent- 
holder  with  the  contract. 

The  National  Promotion  Service 
doesn’t  guarantee  to  produce  any  re¬ 
sults  for  the  patent  holder,  and  up  to 
date,  we  have  no  information  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  sold  patents.  As  a 
general  rule  we  feel  that  advance  fees 
are  objectionable. 

—A.  A.— 

Not  Ortlered 

“Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
‘America  Preferred’  of  New  York  City. 
Enclosed  were  100  stickers  showing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  battleship  and  the  words — 
‘America,  love  it  or  leave  it.’  I  w'as 
asked  to  keep  them  and  send  a  dollar  as 
payment.  Could  you  tell  me  anything 
about  this  concern?” 

We  learn  that  “America  Preferred” 
is  not  sponsored  by  any  organization 
but  rather  is  a  business  venture.  As  such 
the  stickers  come  under  the  head  of 
unordered  merchandise  and  those  who 
received  them  are  under  no  legal  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  for  them  or  to  return 
them.  Incidentally,  it  appears  that  the 
venture  was  not  a  financial  success 
and  the  sponsors  of  America  Preferred 
state  that  they  are  discontinuing  the 
venture. 

— A.  A. — 

Bad  Investment 

“What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Royalty  Exchange  of  New 
York?” 

According  to  information  we  have 
on  file,  the  above  concern  had  its  prin¬ 
cipal  office  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  engaged  in  the  sale  of  oil  royal¬ 
ties.  In  Nov.  1935  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  identified  with  this  company 
and  affiliated  companies  were  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  charges  of  mail  fraud  and 
conspiracy,  and  subsequently,  in  1938 
several  of  them  were  fined  and  the  ring 
leader  in  the  group  was  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  prison  sentence. 

As  far  as  we  know  the  organization 
is  no  longer  in  existence  and  we  note 
that  it  is  not  listed  in  the  current  di¬ 
rectories.  ^ 

— A.  A.— 

Trailers 

“I  use  a  tractor  to  haul  a  trailer  on  the 
farm  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go 
out  on  the  road  to  travel  from  field  to 
field.  I  understand  that  a  license  is  not 
necessary  for  running  a  farm  tractor  on 
the  road  but  do  I  have  to  get  a  license 
for  the  trailer?” 

We  submitted  this  question  to  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  who  reply  as  follows: 

“A  tractor  used  exclusively  for  agri- 


BUREAU 

cultural  purposes  is  not  a  motor  vehicle 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term,  as 
found  in  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law. 
A  trailer  is  defined  as  a  vehicle  which 
is  drawn  immediately  behind  a  motor 
vehicle.  Obviously  then  a  trailed  ve¬ 
hicle  is  not  a  trailer  if  it  is  not  being 
drawn  by  a  motor  vehicle  and  would 
not  require  registration. 

“I  might  say,  however,  that  our  Coun¬ 
sel  has  stated  that  a  tractor  and  trail¬ 
ed  vehicle  which  are  being  used  in  lieu 
of  a  truck  must  be  registered  because 
the  tractor  itself  is  not  being  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  agricultural  purposes.” 

—  A.A. — 

No  Reply 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  collect 
for  fruits  sold  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Allis,  Wysox, 
Penna.  I  sold  him  prunes,  pears  and 
apples  and  he  paid  me  $75  when  his  man 
came  after  them  and  promised  to  pay 
the  balance  soon.  I  have  written  to  him 
several  times  but  he  hasn’t  answered  my 
letters.” 

Several  letters  written  by  us  to  Mr. 
Allis  have  brought  no  results.  We 
therefore  give  you  the  record  for  your 
guidance. 

—  A.A. — 

Cash  Checks  Promptly 

“Can  you  help  us  get  pay  for  2  cases 
of  eggs?  A  check  was  sent  but  it  wasn’t 
cashed  for  about  a  month,  and  then 
came  back  from  the  bank  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  account  had  been  closed. 
We  have  written  to  the  company  but 
have  had  no  reply.” 

We  mention  this  for  one  purpose — - 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  cash¬ 
ing  checks  promptly.  We  will  do  our 
bbst  to  get  the  money  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber  but  in  the  meantime  if  the  firm 
has  failed  or  if  the  owner  has  moved 
and  left  no  address,  the  chances  of 
getting  the  money  are  poor. 


—  A.A. — 

Wrong  Sex 

“We  bought  chicks  from  a  man  who 
claimed  to  be  representing  the  Montrose 
Hatchery  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania. 
They  proved  to  be  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels.  Later  I  received  a  letter  from 
Montrose  ..stating  that  there  was  no 
Montrose  Hatchery  there  and  that  no  one 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  it.  He 
was  driving  a  Packard  sedan.” 

There  are  reliable  salesmen  who  are 
taking  orders  for  chicks  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  reader  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  careful  checking.  This 
looks  very  much  like  a  case  of  deliber¬ 
ate  fraud  whereby  a  man  purchases 
day-old  cockerels  and  re-sells  them  as 
pullets,  thereby  making  a  nice  profit  to 
himself  but  causing  irreparable  loss  to 
the  purchaser. 

— A.A. — 

No  Fireworks 

“My  little  boy  wants  to  have  fireworks 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  their„sale  is  prohibited  in  New 
York  State  but  can  I  buy  them  from  a 
mail  order  house  without  violating  the 
law?” 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  sale 
or  use  of  fireworks  by  individuals  is 
prohibited  by  law  in  New  York  State. 
Under  certain  conditions  they  can  be 
used  in  public  displays.  There  are 
other  and  less  dangerous  ways  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  Fourth  and  of  showing  our 
patriotism.  Arrange  a  nice  picnic  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  some  games  and  per¬ 
haps  your  boy  won’t  be  too  disappoint¬ 
ed. 

— A.A.— 

“Your  recent  letter  enclosing  my 
check  at  hand.  Many,  many  thanks. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.” — J.M.P.,  New  Hampshire. 


fflhrrk  Nn.. 


(Claim  SJn.—SilililZ 

Hortlj  Amrriratt  Arrihfnt  Jnauranrr  QInmpang 

Homr  (Sffitr.  203  6o.  ta  &nllt  »trnt  " 

QHjtcagn  ci.™.! 

_ March  3.  19  M 

to 


thf  ortlfr  of  Veola  Rowan  Wakefield,  executor  of  the  last  gl.000»00 
will  and  testament  of  Eraest  L.  Wakefield,  deceased. 


One  thousand  and  no/l00“ 


»H0ollarB 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 
Chicago,  III.  2-i5 


Claim  Examiner 


(Sljrrk  No_ 


Amrriran  Acriiipnt  SnHuranrr  (Eonqiang 

^ump  ®6irr.  209  £a  &aUe 
(Si^traga 

_ March  19 _ 10  41 


fUck  u  Stfacd  Wjr 


?ag  to 

tljf  orSpr  DfVeQla.H.  WaJcafleld. 


One-Hundred-Thirtv  and  00/100- 


PAYABLE  THROUGH 

THE  NORTHERN  TRUST  CO. 

Chicago.  111.  2*15 


K.ee4x  PoUcif. 

Pemeiuea 


North  AMERiCi^  Accident  Insur^ce  Co. 

Oldest  and  Car^est  Sxclusive^Jfeah^  i^..>'di.'-t  Gouipan/  in^merioi 

N.  A. associates  Department  Poughkeepsie  n.y 


HOW  THE  ACCIDENT  HAPPENED 

The  front  tire  blew  out  throwing  the  car  out  of  control. 
There  was  a  head-on  collision  with  an  oncoming  automobile. 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Wakefield  was  killed.  Others  in  the  car  were 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Morey,  who  delivered  the’  check, 
originally  insured  the  family. 


William  Morey  delivers  $130.00  weekly  benefit  check  to  Veola  R, 
Wakefield,  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  who  was  badly  injured  in  cat 
automobile  accident  in  which  her  husband  was  killed.  $1000.00  was 

paid  on  his  •policy. 


Published  by  THE' THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


#  •  # 


Farmers  today  are  faced  by  a  SERIOUS  EMERGENCY— both  in  the  nation  and  on  the  farm.  Drought 
has  ruined  pastures  and  greatly  reduced  hay  crops,  labor  is  scarce,  the  costs  of  running  a  farm  and  of 
raising  a  family  are  higher  today  than  in  the  last  12  years,  and  the  ’'purchasing  power”  of  the  farmers* 
milk  dollars  has  gone  down  sharply. 

U  is  a  hard  future  to  face.  Many  solutions  have  been  offered.  But  the  practical  ones  sum 
up  to  only  one  thing — COOPERATION! 

Cooperation  among  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers:  That’s  what  has  given  farmers  freedom  from 
oppression  and  exploitation  by  other  groups.  That’s  w'hat  has  enabled  farmers  to  establish  their  own 
prices  and  to  bargain  as  industrialists,  merchants  and  labor  are  able  to  bargain.  That’s  what  has  enabled 
farmers  to  set  up  commonly  accepted  standards,  orderly  markets  and  verified  tests.  And  that’s  what  has 
enabled  farmers  to  claim  and  get  some  of  the  favorable  attention  that  Government  formerly  has  showered 
only  on  organized  industry,  finance  and  labor  .  .  .  inducing  Government  to  set  up  bargaining  legislation 
and  marketing  orders  ...  as  well  as  to  defer  farm  labor  from  rigid  operation  of  the  draft.  All  these  things, 
cooperation  has  achieved  for  farmers. 

★  ★  ★ 


But  there  is  another  type  of  cooperation  today,  o  larger  kind  of  cooperation 
that  is  necessary  right  now.  It  is  cooperation  with  America.  For  America  also 
faces  an  emergency.  It  is  on  emergency  that  will  decide  whether  we — all  of  us 
— will  be  free  men  tomorrow,  or  hopeless  serfs  wallowing  in  the  muck  of 
despair  and  starvation. 

So  we  face  TWO  emergencies.  And  both  of  them  can  be  met  effectively  by 
cooperation.  So  let  us  urge  all  our  fellow  farmers  to  strengthen  their  coopera¬ 
tives.  Let  every  farmer  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Let  us  all  use  our  common 
strength  .  .  .  and  cooperate  and  Cooperate  and  COOPERATE! 


JULY  5,  1941 
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In  a  procession  with  an¬ 
other  flag,  the  United 
States  Flag  is  on  the 
marching  right. 


In  a  proces¬ 
sion  with  a 
line  of  other 
flags,  the 
United  States 
Flag  is  in 
front  of  the 
center  of  the 


With  another  flag 
against  a  wall,  staffs 
crossed,  the  United 
States  Flag  is  on  the 
observer’s  left,  and  its 
staff  in  front  of  the 
staff  of  the  other  flag. 


When  displayed  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  against  a  wall,  or  elsewhere, 
the  blue  field  is  uppermost  and  to  the 
Flag’s  own  right  —  that  is,  to  the  ob¬ 
server’s  left. 


When  flown  on  the 
same  halyard  with  flags 
of  States,  cities  or  so¬ 
cieties,  the  United  States 
Flag  is  at  the  peak. 


When  displayed  in  a  church:  If  in  the 
chancel,  the  United  States  Flag  is  at 
the  clergyman’s  right  as  he  faces  the 
congregation,  and  the  church  or  other 
flag  is  at  his  left. 

If  outside  the  chancel,  the  United 
States  Flag  is  at  the  right  and  front 
of  the  congregation  as  it  faces  the 
clergyman,  and  the  State  or  other  flag 
is  at  their  left. 

From  a  staff  pro¬ 
jecting  horizontal¬ 
ly  or  at  an  angle 
from  the  window¬ 
sill,  balcony,  or 
front  of  the  building,  the  blue  field 
goes  clear  to  the  peak. 


THE 


by  Henry  Holcomb 


Icomb  Bennett  w 


GOES  BY 


HATS  OFF! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ru£Be  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

HATS  OFF! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

HATS  OFF! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships ; 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 


Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 
March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law. 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor  —  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

HATS  OFF! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruflle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

HATS  OFF! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 


WHY  A  FLAG 

'pHE  FLAG  of  our  country  is  a  visible  token  of  the  ideals,  traditions 
and  principles  of  a  great  democracy,  deserving  and  getting  the  re¬ 
spect,  the  admiration,  and  the  love  of  every  true  American. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  patriotism  of  the  farm  folks  of 
America.  That  has  been  proven  and,  if  need  arises,  will  be  proven 
again.  But  isn’t  it  true  that  now  and  then  we  get  careless  or  thoughtless 
in  the  outward  manifestations  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes?  At  this  Fourth 
of  July  season,  let  us  display  the  flag  of  our  country  and  give  evidence 
of  our  pride  and  thankfulness  that  we  are  Americans,  and  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  the  great  heritage  that  our  forefathers  have  passed  on  to  us. 

On  this  page  are  pictures  and  directions  for  displaying  the  flag  cor¬ 
rectly.  Save  these  rules,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  so  that  you  will 
never  be  guilty  even  of  showing  minor  disrespect  to  the  symbol  which 
stands  for  everything  you  hold  dear. 


Pledge  to  the  Flag  Saluting  the  Flag 


'T'HE  Flag  Code  prescribes  that  in 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  Flag, 
the  approved  practice  in  schools, 
which  is  suitable  also  for  civilian 
adults,  is  as  follows: 

Standing,  with  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart,  all  repeat  together: 

“I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.” 

At  the  words  “to  the  Flag,’’  the 
right  hand  is  extended,  palm  upward, 
toward  the  Flag,  and  this  position  is 
held  to  the  end.  After  the  words, 
“justice  for  all,’’  the  hand  drops  to 
the  side. 


TOURING  the  ceremony  of  hoisting 
or  lowering  the  Flag  or  when  the 
Flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in  a 
review,  all  persons  present  should 
face  the  Flag,  stand  at  attention  and 
salute.  Those  present  in  uniform 
should  render  the  right  hand  salute. 
When  not  in  uniform,  men  should 
remove  the  headdress  with  the  right 


hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder, 
the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 

Women  salute  by  placing  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart. 

The  salute  in  a  moving  column  is 
rendered  at  the  moment  the  Flag 
passes. 


—Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  United  States 
Flag  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  the  United 
States  Flag  and 
flags  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  States,  cities, 
or  societies  are 
flown  from  adja¬ 
cent  staffs,  the 
United  States  Flag  is  on  the  right  of 
the  line — that  is,  on  the  observer’s  left. 


When  displayed  on  an  automobile.  Best 
way  —  Flagstaff  fastened  to  bumper 
bracket.  (Way  Flag  is  attached  to 
car  of  President  of  United  States.) 
Other  ways:  Small  flagstaff  fastened 
to  radiator  ornament;  Small  flagstaff 
fastened  to  grill  work  in  front  of  car; 
Very  small  flag  fastened  to  top  of  aerial. 


When  used  on  a 
speaker’s  platform: 
If  displayed  flat,  the 
Flag  is  above  and 
behind  the  speaker. 
If  flown  from  a  staff, 
the  Flag  is  in  the 
position  of  honor,  at 
the  speaker’s  right. 


When  suspended  over  a 
sidewalk  from  a  rope, 
extending  from  a  house 
to  a  pole  at  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk,  the 
Flag  is  hoisted  a  part 
of  the  way  out  from  the 
building,  toward  the 
pole,  blue  field  first. 


When  used  to  cov¬ 
er  a  casket;  The 
blue  field  of  the 
Flag  is  at  the  head  of 
the  casket  and  over  the 
lefT  shoulder  of  the  deceased. 


To  indicate  mourning  when  the 
Flag  is  fastened  to  a  small 
staff,  as  when  carried  in  a 
parade,  two  streamers  of  black 
crepe  of  suitable  length  are 
attached  to  the  spear  head,  allowing 
the  streamers  to  fall  naturally. 


To  indicate  mourn¬ 
ing  when  the  Flag 
is  flown  from  a 
stationary  staff, 
the  Flag  is  placed 
at  half-staff. 


For  more  information  about  the  display 
of  the  flag  see  Page  20. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  CONTEST  WINNERS,  Page  3;  WICKARD  AT  LEAGUE  MEETING,  Page  8;  PREVENT  HAY 

—  FIRES,  Page  10;  DAIRYMAN  RECOVERS  TAX  ON  HELP,  Page  11. 


Care  of  Bags  Can  Cut  Feed 

Costs  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  Ton 


The  shortage  of  boats  to  haul  bur¬ 
lap  and  increased  use  of  burlap  for 
war  has  raised  the  price  of  burlap 
bags  from  11  cents  to  17  cents  during 
the  past  12  months. 

This  means  that  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  feed  has  had  to  go  up  $1.20  just  to 
pay  for  the  bags. 

Farmers  can  do  two  things  to  re¬ 
duce  this  cost  of  handling  feed  in 
burlap  bags: 

1.  Take  good  care  of  the  bags. 
Open  them  carefully  to  avoid  tear¬ 


ing  the  burlap.  Hang  them  up  in  a 
clean  place  away  from  mice  and 
rats. 

2.  Return  G.L.F.  bags  often, 
either  to  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
or  to  the  authorized  G.L.F.  bag  re¬ 
ceiver,  Carl  Burwick  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  get  from  12  cents  to  15 
cents  apiece  for  those  returned  in 
first  class  condition. 

If  the  burlap  supply  gets  much 
scarcer  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
other  materials  for  bags.  This  would 


result  in  a  higher  cost  to  farmers  be¬ 
cause  other  bag  materials  could  not 
be  used  more  than  once  and  they 
would  have  no  return  value. 

Last  year  this  program  saved 
G.L.F.  patrons  more  than  $750,000 
by  taking  care  of  feed  bags  and  re¬ 
turning  them  promptly.  It  is  even 
more  important  now  to  keep  G.L.F. 
burlap  feed  bags  on  the  job  of  carry¬ 
ing  feeds.  Send  yours  in  today. 
You’ll  get  from  12  to  15  cents  each 
for  No.  1  bags  and  you  will  help  to 
keep  in  force  a  program  that  is 
saving  G.L.F.  patrons  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  on  the  cost  of  the  feeds 
they  buy. 


IN  THE  picture  directly  above,  peas 
grown  by  a  G.L.F.  patron  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  viner  at  the  G.L.F.  can¬ 
ning  plant  at  Waterloo,  New  York. 
The  other  picture  shows  a  G.L.F. 
patron  in  another  community  enter¬ 
ing  an  advance  order  for  peas  and 
other  canned  foods  in  case  lots. 

These  two  pictures  illustrate  the 
operation  of  the  G.L.F.  cooperative 
selling  program,  which  aims  to  move 
farm  produce  “from  one  patron  to 
another”  at  minimum  cost. 

Direct  Movement  Cuts  Costs 

A  large  part  of  the  output  of  the 
cooperative  cannery  this  year  will  go 
directly  from  the  packing  line  into 
trucks  which  will  deliver  it  to  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies  throughout  the 
territory,  to  fill  the  advance  orders  of 
patrons.  Warehousing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  retailing  costs  are  greatly 
reduced. 


•  The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  informed  patrons^ 


to  Another . . 


G.L.F.  Cooperative  Sellinq 
Program  Brings  Savings  on 
Canned  Foods  in  Case  Lots . . . 


Thus .  the  patrons  who  grow  the 
crops  receive  a  good  return  and  the 
patrons  who  purchase  them  are  able 
to  purchase  Tender  Sweet  Peas  at 
$2.60  a  case  (24  No.  2  cans).  Cherries 
in  Water  at  $3.20,  Cherries  in  Syrup 
at  $3.55. 

All  farm  families  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  program 
and  the  savings  by  placing  advance 
orders  now  with  G.L.F.  Service 
Agencies. 


Beans,  Corn,  Tomatoes 
Available  Later 

* 

As  fast  as  other  crops  become  ready 
for  harvest,  they  will  be  handled  in 
the  same  way.  On  the  advance  order 
chart  in  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
there  are  spaces  for  green  beans,  wax 
beans,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  and 
corn. 

Costs  are  not  yet  known  on  these 
foods,  but  they  may  be  ordered  now 
for  delivery  later  in  case  lots  “from 
one  patron  to  another.” 


Cooperative 

G.L.F. 

Exchange,  Inc. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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William  Stroyan,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Glenn  Keasoner,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


George  ruderbaiigh,  Gryden,  N.  Y 


They  Cet  the  Calves 

Winners  in  the  Purebred  Essay  Contest 


The  editorial  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist,  acting  as  a  Board 
of  Judges,  is  now  ready  to  announce 
the  winners  in  the  Calf  Essay  Contest. 

We  would  like  to  say  first  that  we 
have  been  astonished  at  the  ability 
shown  by  a  large  majority  of  the  180 
young  men  and  women  who  took  part 
in  this  great  contest.  Both  from  the 
standpoint  of  information  and  good 
writing,  a  majority  of  these  essays  were 
worthy  of  people  much  older  and  with 
more  experience.  It  is  plain  that  there 
are  growing  up  on  the  farms  of  the 
Northeast  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  know  the  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  agriculture,  and  who  are  well 
able  to  express  themselves  either  by 
the  oral  or  the  written  word.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  speaks  well,  also,  for  the  rural 
junior  organizations,  such  as  the  4-H 
clubs,  the  Young  Farmers  Clubs,  the 
Juvenile  Granges,  and  the  rural  scouts, 
and  for  parents  and  teachers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  encourage  boys  and 
girls  to  study  and  practice  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  agriculture,  man’s  greatest  oc¬ 
cupation. 

No  one  could  read  these  essays  with¬ 
out  learning  much,  or  without  being 
thrilled  at  the  exceptional  performance 
of  the  young  people  who  took  part  in 
the  contest. 

One  word  of  caution  or  advice  needs 
to  be  given.  Two  young  men  would 
have  drawn  the  first  prize  if  they  had 
followed  the  rules  by  limiting  their  es¬ 
says  to  the  required  number  of  words. 
All  teachers  know  that  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  fail  in  their  examina¬ 
tions  not  because  they  don’t  know  the 
facts  but  because  they  do  not  read  the 
rules  carefully  and  follow  them.  That 
is  one  of  Life’s  lessons  that  many  of  us 
need  to  follow.  In  this  case  the  rules 
were  plain  and  definite  and  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  other  contestants 
to  ignore  the  failure  to  observe  them. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  The 
American  Jersey  oCattle  Club,  the 

>***■■*■■  »  ■  . . 

The  American  Agriculturist  | 
Purebred  Essay  Contest  is  over. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  send  the 
winning  letters  to  a  group  of 
judges  who  will  pick  the  national 
winners  for  each  breed.  Five 
boys  or  girls  who  are  named  na¬ 
tional  winners  will  get  a  trip  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  October  11 
to  18,  with  all  expenses  paid.  | 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  for 
their  splendid  cooperation  in  making 
this  contest  possible,  and  in  particular 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  all 
those  who  took  part,  and  especially  of 
course  to  the  winners.  Although  only 
three  awards  are  made  to  the  essay 
winners  for  each  breed,  there  were' 
so  many  others  nearly  as  good  that  we 
have  decided  that  they  should  receive 
honorable  mention. 

Here  are  the  winners: 

JERSEYS 

William  Frone,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

Glenn  Reasoner,  R.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

William  Stroyan,  Lyndonville,  N  .Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Warren  Wigsten,  R.  D.  1,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 

BROWN  SWISS 

George  Puderbaugh,  R.  D.  1,  Dryden, 
New  York. 

\ 

Other  Prize  Winners 

Following,  in  order,  are  second  and 
third  prize  winners  for  each  breed: 

JERSEYS 

Lloyd  VanNest,  R.F.D.,  Ludlowville, 
New  York. 

Keith  Lowery,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

Robert  Suter,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Norbert  Schmitt,  R.F.D.,  King  Ferry, 
New  York. 

GUERNSEYS 

M.  Chester  Horton,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

Hollis  A.  Hatfield,  R.  D.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Frances  E.  Budnik,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  P.  Linderquester,  Randolph, 
New  York. 

.  BROWN  SWISS 

Frank  Davenport,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Rose,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

To  the  second  prize  winner  among 
Holstein  entries  goes  a  leather  note¬ 
book  and  to  the  third  prize  winner  a 
small  gold  medal,  a  replica  of  the  true 
type  Holstein-Friesian  cow  head  which 
can  be  worn  on  a  watch  chain. 

Second  prize  for  a  Brown  Swiss  is 
a  Parker  pen  and  pencil  set,  and  third 
prize  a  book  entitled  “Brown  Swiss 
Records.” 

The  winners  of  second  and  third 
prize  for  the  Ayrshire  class  will  get 
baby  bull  calves. 

In  the  Guernsey  class  the  winner  of 
second  prize  will  receive  a  Guernsey 
silver  milk  jug  and  sugar  bowl  and  the 
third  prize  winner  will  get  a  kodo- 
chrome  plaque. 

The  second  prize  winner  for  Jerseys 


will  get  a  gold  medal  and  the  third 
prize  winner  will  get  a  silver  medal. 

Honorable  Mention 

JERSEYS 

Chester  Zawtocki,  R.  D.  2,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. 

James  Sherman,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

Carl  Wood,  R.  D.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Frances  J.  Young,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Leon  Macomber,  R.F.D.  3,  Potsdam, 
Ne  V  York. 

Lloyd  A.  Perry,  R.  D.  1,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

Patricia  Weiler,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

EiOretta  Livingston,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  Pollock,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Charles  Burdick,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

John  Wisniewski,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Tremain  Moyer,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Bert  Lawrence,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

Norman  G.  Kennedy,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  Burrows,  Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 

The  first  question  coming  to  the 
mind  of  you  who  are  winners  may 
well  be  “When  do  I  get  my  calf?” 
Governor  H.  H.  Lehman  has  already 
agreed  to  make  the  awards  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  calves  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  on  Governor’s  Day, 
August  28th.  'The  ceremony  will  occur 
at  Empire  Court  and  will  probably  fol¬ 
low  the  Governor’s  annual  .State  Fair 
talk.  Be  sure  to  be  there  and  bring 
your  friends. 

It  is  trite  to  say  “Every  contestant 
is  a  winner,”  but  we  do  want  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  and  give  a  word 
of  consolation  to  every  boy  and  girl 
who  took  part  in  this  contest.  We 
know  that  your  efforts  were  not  lost. 
You  gained  a  real  knowledge  of  pure 
bred  cattle  and  of  the  breed  in  which 
yoq  are  interested.  You  gained  in  your 
ability  to  express  your  thoughts  in 
logical  style.  When  another  contest  is 
announced,  try  again.  Some  day  you 
will  see  your  name  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 


,  -  -  -  _  —  ^ 

Garden  Slugs 

AVill  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  snails  in  my  garden.  They  eat  lettuce, 
carrots,  cucumbers  off  as  fast  as  they 
come  up,  and  also  work  in  beans  and 
nearly  everything. 

I  suspect  that  you  are  referring  to 
the  insect  known  as  the  field  gray  slug. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  damage  by 
these  slugs  is  to  spray  your  garden 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
You  can  supplement  this  by  using  a 
poison  bait  of  chopped  lettuce,  using 
about  16  parts  of  the  lettuce,  by 
weight,  to  one  part  of  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate.  This  can  be  scattered  around  the 
garden.  Also  you  can  trap  some  of  the 


William  Frone,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 


slugs  beneath  cabbage  leaves,  shingles 
or  pieces  of  board  and  then  kill  them. 
This  insect  lays  eggs  in  the  fall  and  in 
the  spring  and  one  slug  will  lay  from 
200  to  800  eggs.  In  this  area  they 
usually  hatch  during  May. 

— A.  A. — 

Mixing  Dust 

I  want  to  mix  some  hydrated  lime  and 
sulphur  to  use  as  a  dust.  What  is  a  good 
way  to  mi.x  this  thoroughly  in  small 
amounts? 

Put  the  two  dusts  in  a  can  with  & 
tight  cover,  say  a  coffee  can;  put  fofJS 
or  five  small  stones  in  with  it  and  then 
shake  the  can  for  four  or  five  minutes. 

—  A.  A. — 

Cut  Worms 

Can  you  give  me  the  formula  for  poison 
bait  for  controlling  cut  worms  in  the 
garden? 

You  can  make  enough  poison  bait 
Tor  14  acre  by  mixing  2%  pounds  of 
bran,  2  ounces  of  Paris  Green,  1  cupful 
of  molasses,  the  juice  of  1  orange  and 
from  to  2  quarts  of  water. 

First  mix  the  bran  and  the  Paris 
Green  thoroughly,  then  add  the  orange 
juice  to  the  water,  then  the  molasses, 
Pour  the  liquid  over  the  mixture  of 
Paris  Green  and  bran  and  mix  it  until 
it  is  crumbly.  The  best  time  to  spread 
this  is  just  about  sundown.  The  cut 
worms  feed  at  night  and  the  bait  will 
not  dry  out  so  rapidly. 

—  A.  A. — 

Squash  Borers 

Is  there  any  insecticide  that  will 
vent  damage  by  squash  vine  borer? 

Try  a  1%  rotenone  dust,  making 
four  applications  at  weekly  intervals 
starting  about  the  20th  of  June.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  centers  of  the  vines 
well  covered  with  the  dust. 
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Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or  Adverfls- 
ing  departments  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


GEORGE  DiiFAY  EASTMAN 


For  practically  every  issue  of  the  League 
News  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  my 
brother,  George  DuFay  Eastman,  who  died  on 
June  18,  wrote  a  story  about  country  things  and 
country  folks  that  he  loved.  As  a  boy  his  school¬ 
mates  nicknamed  him  Duff  from  his  middle 
name  DuFay,  but  his  family  and  close  friends 
always  called  him  Fay.  When  he  started  writ¬ 
ing,  he  took  his  first  name  and  the  first  part 
of  his  second  name  and  called  himself  George 
Duff.  That  name  he  made  famous  in  a  hundred 
thousand  farm  families  up  and  down) the  New 
York  milk  shed,  who  looked  eagerly  -each  week 
for  his  stories  of  country  life  and  folks,  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  emphasizing  fundamental  principles  of 
life,  and  passing  on  to  others  his  own  sound  phi¬ 
losophy.  Many  who  are  familiar  with  the  C.  A. 
Stephens  stories  which  ran  for  so  long  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  and  which  are  now  being 
republished  in  American  Agriculturist,  have 
said  to  me  that  George  Duff  was  the  modern 
C.  A.  Stephens.  I  think  George  Duff  was  an  even 
better  writer.  His  philosophy  and  his  unpub¬ 
lished  poetry  rank  with  that  of  Eugene  Field 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

After  my  brother  died,  Mr.  D.  J.  Carter,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  asked  me 
to  write  something  about  his  life  and  work. 
What  I  have  written  for  the  News  is  reprinted 
below.  In  nearly  a  lifetime  of  editorial  work  it 
has  been  my  task  to  record  the  passing  of 
many  friends  who  have  served  the  farmers  of 
the  Northeast,  but  this,  for  my  brother,  is  the 
most  difficult  job  of  all: 

Although  my  brother  Fay  never  went  much 
to  school,  he  was  in  many  respects  the  best 
educated  man  I  have  ever  known.  He  read  every¬ 
thing  that  was  good,  and  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  he  remembered  it.  As  he  went  about  his 
daily  tasks.  Fay  thought  about  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  all  times — statesmen,  soldiers,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  poets — and  from  what  they 
had  said  and  done  he  developed  his  own  splen¬ 
did  philosophy.  This  he  used  to  help  others.  ’ 
Born  with  a  genius  for  self-expression,  he  us¬ 
ed  it  to  speak  for  common  folk,  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple-  whom  he  knew,  understood,  and  loved.  He 
was  their  spokesman.  Me,  he  helped  most  of 
all.  Between  him  and  Albert  and  me,  his  two 
younger  brothers,  there  lay  a  love  and  under¬ 
standing  which  seldom  prevail  in  any  family. 
To  him  we  carried  our  sorrows,  our  joys,  and 
our  small  achievements,  sure  always  of  help, 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  criticism  if  we 
needed  it.  Whenever  I  gave  a  talk  or  wrote  a 
piece  or  got  a  small  promotion,  I  could  hardly 
wait  to  tell  Fay  about  it. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  ever  since  we  were 
boys  working  together  in  the  fields  or  doing 
chores,  we  have  talked  together  about  almost 
all  the  problems  that  trouble  humanity. .  How 
right  he  was  in  most  of  his  conclusions!  Years 
ago,  when  all  the  world  was  at  peace,  he  wrote: 

“Don’t  lay  aside  your  club  with  the  idea  that  the 
Thousand  Years  of  Peace  are  at  hand.  The  world  is 
better,  some  better  today  than  it  was  yesterday, 
and  very  likely  it  will  be  better  tomorrow  than  it 
is  today.  But  the  mill  of  the  Gods  grinds  slowly, 
and  most  of  the  grist  is  yet  in  the  hopper.” 

As  my  three  sons,  and  Albert’s  boy  and  girl 
grew  up,  they  lived  with  Fay  during  the  summer 
vacations.  He  loved  young  folks  and  they  loved 
him.  Mixed  with  his  philosophy  was  a  rollick¬ 
ing  sense  of  humor,  and  the  ability  to  tell  stor¬ 
ies.  So  what  a  privilege  it  was  for  all  of  us  to 
gather  around  the  old  “settin’-room”  stove  in 
winter,  or  on  the  porch  on  a  soft  summer  even¬ 
ing,  and  listen  to  Fay  tell  stirring  stories  of  men 


and  events  that  have  kept  civilization  marching 
on  f 

Just  a  few  days  before  his  death, -Fay  and  I 
had  a  long  visit  alone.  We  both  knew  that  the 
end  was  near.  He  said,  calling  me  by  my  old 
family  name: 

“Eddie,  don’t  work  so  hard!  I  have  concluded 
that  too  many  times  we  spend  our  years  and  ener¬ 
gies  on  what  turns  out  to  be  unimportant  matters. 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would  work  and  wor¬ 
ry  less,  and  hunt  woodchucks  more!” 

Then  we  fell  to  talking  about  religion  and 
what  might  lie  on  the  Other  Side.  My  brother’s 
faith  was  based  on  Nature.  To  him  all  the 
manifestations  of  Nature  were  God.  From  his 
front  porch  he  could  look  down  across  the  pas¬ 
ture  lot  and  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
slope.  How  many  times  he  has  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  million  shades  of  green  in  those 
woods,  and  to  the  brilliant  colors  there  in  the 
fall!  How  many  times  he  has  spoken  of  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  great  pageant  of  the 
rolling  seasons!  His  favorite  poem  was  “Thana- 
topsis:” 

“To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:” 

Fay  did  hold  communion  with  her  visible 
forms,  and  he  understood  her  language. 

And  at  the  last,  at  the  close  of  our  talk,  we 
agreed  that  while  Life  is  an  adventure.  Death 
is  the  greatest  adventure  of  all.  We  spoke  of  our 
Father,  a  cavalryman  in  the  Civil  War,  and  of 
Abe  Lincoln,  who  was  to  us  the  ideal  American. 
Fay  mentioned  some  of  those  who  had  opened 
the  great  West  and  ridden  with  the  buffalo,  men 
and  events  which  had  stirred  him  so  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Then,  when  it  came  time  for  me  to 
go,  he  said: 

“I  hope  I’ll  soon  be  riding  with  the  old  boys 
again!” 

He  has  his  wish. 

Better  Milk  Prices  IVceiled 

Although  some  of  the  amendments  to 
the  milk  Order  for  the  New  York  milk 
shed  and  the  prices  which  will  come  from  them 
were  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  dairymen,  a  large 
majority  voted  for  them.  (See  Page  11  for  full 
details.) 

Dairymen  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative. 
They  believed  that  were  the  Order  discontinued 
at  this  time,  disorder  in  the  milk  market  would 
again  prevail,  resulting  in  low  prices. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  view  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  difficulties  which  dairymen  are  now  facing, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  amend 
the  Order  to  give  dairymen  adequate  prices  for 
their  milk.  The  drought  in  some  sections  of  the 
Northeast  is  said  to  be  the  worst  spring  and 
early  summer  drought  in  25  years.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  have  had  some  rain,  but  there  has  been 
nowhere  near  enough  in  any  part  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  result  is  that  all  pastures 
are  short,  some  are  burned  brown,  and  the  hay 
crop  has  been  badly  cut. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  for  increased  production,  and  offi¬ 
cials  are  already  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  decreasing  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  order  to  have  more  for 
Great  Britain.  It  seems  strange  that  government 
officials  cannot  realize  that  there  is  one  way, 
and  only  one  way,  to  get  a  sufficient  amount 
of  milk  or  any  other  farm  product,  and  that  is 
to  pay  a  price  at  which  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  produce  it. 

To  meet  this  new  emergency  the  Dairymen’s 


League  Cooperative  Association  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
have  asked  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  additional  amendments,  or  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  re¬ 
turns  for  milk  that  will  enable  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce,  without  loss,  the  increasing  quantities  of 
milk  needed  to  meet  requirements  in  the  nation¬ 
al  emergency. 

Secretary  Wickard  at  League 
Meeting 

TO  THOSE  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
dair}’men  it  was  encouraging  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in 
Syracuse  on  June  18  and  19,  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  more  than  2,000  earnest,  hard-working 
farmers,  and  to  feel  and  hear  their  quiet  but 
emphatic  determination  to  continue  to  work  to¬ 
gether  as  they  have  during  the  past  25  years  for 
better  conditions  on  the  dairy  farm.  (See  Page 8 
for  details). 

Besides  the  reports  and  speeches  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  League,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
talk  was  given  by  Secretary  Claude  Wickard  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  Wickard  is  a  Master  Farmer,  knows 
from  his  own  experience  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
very  apparently  is  a  man  desiring  to  do  what  he 
can  to  help  American  farmers.  That' he  under¬ 
stands  borne  of  our  problems  here  in  the  East  is 
indicated  by  one  significant  remark,  when  he 
said : 

“I  used  to  think  that  grass  was  a  crop  to  be  used 
when  anything  else  wcjuld  not  grow.  But  now  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  iruportant  crop  we  have.  I  used 
to  think  that  farmers  milked  cows  after  they  had 
failed  at  everything  else.  Now  I  realize  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  most  important  animal  in  the 
world.” 
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''Warm  Chimneys 

TO  THOSE  who  love  country  life  and  folks 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  a  little  book 
called  “Warm  Chimneys,”  written  by  Ray  F. 
Pollard  of  Cobleskill,  New  York,  long-time 
county  agent  of  Schoharie  County.  Every  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  book  is  just  as  intriguing  as  the  title 
itself.  These  little  talks  or  “visits”  were  first 
given  over  Radio  Station  WGY. 

In  his  foreword,  Ray  says : 

“The  talks  are  intended  to  depict  simply  and 
truthfully  some  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
countryside.” 

For  September  I  especially  recommend  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  chapter  entitled  “The  County  Fair.” 
For  March,  “Farm  Auctions” ;  for  Christmas, 
“The  Story  of  an  Empty  Stocking” ;  for  fall, 
“Flowers  in  the  Window” ;  for  winter  “Com¬ 
munity  Suppers.”  Some  Sunday  afternoon  one 
might  read  “Our  Dominie”  and  some  day  when 
in  a  reflective  mood  read  “The  Story  of  a  Dress.’ 
There  are  other  chapters,  of  course,  and  the 
whole  makes  up  a  book  that  should  be  on  every 
farm  home  reading  table. 

There  are  not  too  many  copies  left.  If  you 
want  one,  write  Mr.  Pollard,  enclosing  $1.00. 

Yellow  Rocket  Again 

A  LETTER  from  Vincent  Canham,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  editor  for  Maine,  states 
that  yellow  rocket  is  just  beginning  to  get  start¬ 
ed  in  many  Maine  neighborhoods.  Farmers  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  pest  need  to  be  warned  that 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  weed  pests  that  has  come 
to  the  Northeast  in  a  generation.  The  time  to 
control  it  is  when  it  starts.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  pulling  the  first  patches  of  it  out  of  the  gr^ 
and  meadows  will  return  just  about  the  best 
wages  you  ever  earned. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HE  OTHER  DAY,  Partner,  I 
ran  across  an  old  notebook, 
with  yellowed  paper,  and  ink 
that  had  faded  with  the  years, 
in  which  there  was  a  poem  written  by 
my  brother,  “kidding  me”  in  humor¬ 
ous  vein  about  a  Sunday  excursion 
which  he  and  I  took  to  Penn  Yan  back 
in  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  As  I 
re-read  this  old  piece  it  seemed  only 
yesterday  that  we  were  boys  out  for  a 
big  day. 

Nowadays,  of  course,  no  one  thinks 
anything  of  piling  into  a  car  and  driv¬ 
ing  on  a  Sunday  as  far  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  or  more  from  home, 
and  returning  the  same  day.  But  in 
the  horse  and  buggy  days,  a  trip  of  a 
hundred  miles,  even  by  train,  was  a 
journey  to  be  remembered  all  of  one’s 
life. 

For  weeks  Brother  and  I  had  dream¬ 
ed  about  and  planned  this  trip.  I 
marked  off  the  days  on  the  calendar, 
and  I  even  counted  the  number  of 
chore  times  I  would  have  to  do  before 
the  day  came.  How  time  drags  some¬ 
times,  especially  when  we  are  young! 

But  at  long  last  the  day  came.  We 
got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
did  the  chores,  ate  breakfast,  hitched 
old  Mollie  to  the  buggy,  and  whaled 
her  along  to  Owego,  ten  miles  away, 
where  we  were  to  catch  the  excursion 
train  for  Penn  Yan.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  the  old  notebook  and  let 
Brother  tell  some  of  the  story: 

’Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time 
In  Nineteen  hundred  three 
That  ,our  hero  resolved  to  go 
Strange  countries  for  to  see. 

Said  he,  “I’ve  never  been  ten  miles 
From  where  my  life  began. 

And  now.  By  Gum,  I’ll  travel  some. 

I’ll  travel  to  Penn  Yan.” 

Then  hitched  he  fast  the  old  gray  mare 
Unto  the  one-hoss  shay 
And  trotted  down  to  ’Wego  town 
Just  at  the  break  of  day. 

And  there  he  left  the  hoss  and  shay 
With  a  kind-hearted  man 
Who  would — for  pay — keep  hoss  and 
shay 

While  he  went  to  Penn  Yan. 

The  Locomotive  thundered  up 
Along  the  iron  track. 

The  journals  creaked,  the  air-brakes 
shrieked. 

The  whistle  answered  back; 

As  in  a  dream  our  hero  climbed 
Aboard  the  crowded  van. 

The  whistle  screamed,  and  off  they 
steamed 

Away  to  wild  Penn  Yan! 


days  came  seldom,  and  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of 
fun  out  of  the  trip. 

After  a  while  we  had  to  change  cars 
to  a  narrow  guage  road,  running  to 
Hammondsport,  at  the  head  of  Keuka 
Lake,  and  then,  wonder  of  wonders, 
we  came  at  last  to  the  Ic^ke,  and  to. 
the  excursion  boat,  a  ship  which  to  me 
seemed  bigger  than  any  ocean  liner 
has  since.  But  let’s  go  back  again  to 
Brother’s  story  of  the  trip: 

Now  this  aforesaid  one-horse  road 
From  Bath  unto  the  Bay 
Consisted  of  two  streaks  of  rust  , 
And  a  moss-grown  right  of  way; 

And  the  lonesome  train  that  ran  amain 
From  Bath  to  the  excursion  barque 
Had  once  been  used  to  haul  supplies 
For  Noah  and  his  Ark. 

The  wheezy  engine  up  in  front 
Had  seen  some  tough  old  weather; 
’Twas  tied  with  strings,  and  other 
things. 

To  keep  it  safe  together. 

And  when  it  struck  a  grade  ’tis  said 
That  it  would  stop,  dead  still. 

And  then  they’d  hitch  a  goat  ahead 
To  help  it  up  the  hill. 

And  so  our  hero  journeyed  on 
Aboard  this  famous  train. 

When  suddenly  the  engine  stopped 
And  screamed  as  if  in  pain. 

“What  is  the  row?”  our  friend  in¬ 
quired,"^ 

A  brakeman  answ’ered  back  — 

“There  is  no  row;  a  darned  old  cow 
Was  standing  on  the  track.” 

The  train  went  on  once  more,  and  on 
For  weary  hours,  it  seemed. 

Then  once  again  the  engine  stopped. 
Again  it  wildly  screamed. 

“Another  cow?”  our  hero  cried, 

“Is  that  the  trouble  now?” 

“Ah,  no,”  the  brakeman  he  replied, 

“It  is  the  Same  Old  Cow.” 

But  all  things  pass;  and  so  at  last 
The  engine  gave  a  snort 
Of  satisfaction,  and  drew  up 
At  quiet  Hammondsport. 

And  leaping  from  the  pent-up  car 
Our  eager  hero  ran 
To  gain  the  deck  of  that  old  wreck. 
The  steamboat  “Mary  Ann.” 

The  sail  is  set,  the  wind  is  wet. 

Our  voyage  must  begin. 

So  spike  the  beams,  anc  caulk  the 
seams. 

And  haul  the  anchor  in. 

The  smokestack  smokes,  the  stoker 
stokes 

The  furnace  down  below. 

The  Captain  bawls,  the  Boatswain  calls 
HEAVE  HO!  and  off  we  go! 


Don’t  you  remember.  Partner,  how 
crowded  those  Sunday  excursion 
trains  were,  filled  to  standing  room 
with  whole  families.  Pa,  Ma  and  all  the 
kids  ?  It  was  hot  and  sticky  —  air- 
conditioned  cars,  of  course,  had  never 
been  heard  of — so  the  windows  were 
open,  and  as  the  train  roared  along 
car  was  filled  with  soft  coal  smoke. 
Cinders  drifted  in  the  windows,  and 
before  long  there  were  two  or  three 
ids  bawling  because  they  had  cinders 
in  their  eyes.  After  a  while,  the  moth¬ 
ers  opened  up  their  picnic  lunches,  and 
every  family  gathered  around,  hot  and 
But  what  did  it  matter?  Holi¬ 


The  Captain  strode  the  quarter  deck 
And  shouted  hoarse  commands 
Down  to  the  Mate,  who  lay  in  wait 
To  boot  the  ’foremast  hands. 

The  sailors  ground  the  capstan  ’round 
As  fast  as  they  could  shove  it. 
Singing — “Yo-Heave-Ho !  ”  and  “There’s- 
Rum-below 

But-it’s-Blamed-Little-We’ll-Get-of-it !  ” 

On  that  boat  we  sailed  away  to  Penn 
Yan,  with  some  of  the  same  feelings 
that  I  am  sure  Christopher  Columbus 
and  his  crew  had  when  they  crossed 
the  unknovm  Atlantic  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  boat  was  a  little  orchestra,  ap¬ 


parently  with  the  ability  to  play  just 
two  pieces.  Both  of  these  ballads  had 
just  come  out,  and  were  all  the  rage 
at  the  time.  Everybody  was  singing 
or  whistling  them.  If  you  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  were  new,  I  can  come 
pretty  close  to  guessing  your  age.  We 
don’t  hear  those  two  pieces  so  often 
now,  but  whenever  I  do  hear  either  of 
them,  I  remember  that  pleasant  chug¬ 
ging  old  boat,  the  soft  music  of  the 
orchestra,  the  vine-clad  shores  of 
Keuka  Lake  stretching  away  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  boys  and  girls  scattered 
around  the  deck,  holding  hands  and 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  It’s 
good  to  be  young. 

The  first  of  these  songs  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“In  the  good  old  Summer  time. 

In  the  good  old  Summer  time. 
Strolling  down  the  shady  lane  with 
your  baby  mine; 

You  hold  her  hand  and  she  holds  yours 
And  that’s  a  very  good  sign 
That  she’s  your  tootsie-wootsie 
In  the  good  old  Summer  time,” 

Remember  it? 

Here’s  the  chorus  of  the  other  one: 

“In  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree. 
Where  the  love  in  your  eyes  I  could 
see. 

When  the  voice  that  I  heard,  like  the 
song  of  the  bird. 

Seem’d  to  whisper  sweet  music  to  me; 
I  could  hear  the  dull  buzz  of  the  bee. 
In  the  blossoms  as  you  said  to  me, 
With  a  heart  that  is  true,  .“’ll  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  you. 

In  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree.” 

If  you  are  middle-aged,  I  am  sure 
these  old  ballads  will  bring  back 
pleasant  memories. 

On  the  excursion  boat  that  Sunday 
was  an  old  fellow  who  was  a  little  the 
worse  for  drink,  and  he  soon  began  to 
quarrel  and  argue  with  one  of  the 
ship’s  crew,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  some  of  the  passengers.  Several 
times  the  boat’s  officers  threatened  to 
dock  and  put  him  off  if  he  didn’t  keep 
still. 

“You  don’t  dast,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
d-d-dare  you  to.  Besides,  if  you  stop¬ 
ped  this  old  piece  of  j-j-junk  you’d 
probably  never  git  it  goin’  agin.” 

Well,  they  took  him  up  on  that  dare, 
ran  the  boat  into  a  dock,  and  after  a 
scuffle  put  him  off.  Then  we  sailed 
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aw^ay,  leaving  the  old  fellow  standing 
forlornly  on  the  dock.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  how  sorry  I  felt  for  him,  particu¬ 
larly  when  I  thought  how  far,  far  it 
was  over  the  hills  to  his  home. 

Up  since  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  tired  from  so  much  excite¬ 
ment,  I  fell  asleep  for  a  time,  and 
awoke  to  find  that  at  last  we  had 
come  to  Penn  Yann,  journey’s  end, 
where  we  only  had  a  few  minutes  to 
see  the  town,  reposing  in  the  quiet  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  summer.  But 
here  let  Brother  take  up  the  story 
again : 

And  while  beside  the  steamer’s  mast 
Our  friend  had  been  asleep 
That  gallant  ship  had  made  the  trip 
Across  the  raging  deep: 

And  rising  stiffly  from  the  deck 
Our  hero  stared,  and  then 
In  mild  surprise  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
For  he  beheld  Penn  Yan! 

Our  hero  left  his  vessel  then. 

This  strange  old  town  to  view. 

But  hardly  had  he  reached  it  when 
The  steamboat  whistle  blew. 

And  wildly  thro’  the  streets  that  day 
Our  gallant  hero  ran, 

For  fear  the  boat  would  sail  away 
And  leave  him  in  Penn  Yan. 

There’s  very  little  more  to  tell 
Our  task  is  nearly  done. 

For  no  more  accidents  befell 
Tioga’s  wandering  son. 

O’er  pathless  deep,  and  iron  track, 

By  sea  and  land,  that  day. 

Our  weary  hero  journeyed  back. 

And  slept  ’most  all  tl^e  way. 

Until  he  reached  Owego  town 
Where  the  kind-hearted  man 
Had  kept — for  pay — the  hoss  and  shay 
While  he  went  to  Penn  Yan. 

And  jogging  home,  our  hero  thought 
“I  never  will  again 
Foolishly  roam  away  from  home 
As  far  as  Wild  Penn  Yan!” 

It  was  a  long  way  back,  particularly 
that  last  ten  miles  with  old  Mollie,  and 
after  midnight  when  we  got  home. 
No  matter  how  good  a  trip  or  a  holi¬ 
day  was,  the  best  part  of  it  was  get¬ 
ting  home  again.  How  good  that  bed 
felt;  how  good  it  was  to  put  on  the 
old  overalls  the  next  morning  in  place 
of  the  hot  “Sunday”  suit  and  shoes. 
And  even  the  cows  looked  good  when 
I  went  out  half  asleep  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  milk.  (To  be  continued) 


^^Song  o^theLa:^  Fa^j 


ttS  farmers  may  be  oft  at 
fault,  we  let  our  notes  go 
by  default  sometimes  when  we 
are  short  of  cash  or  when  the 
markets  go  to  smash.  But 
one  thing  they  can’t  say  to  us, 
although  we  sometimes  make 
a  fuss  about  the  things  we  do 
not  like,  we  never  go  upon  a 
strike.  No  matter  if  the  price 
IS  low,  in  springtime  still  we 
plant  and  sow,  we  don’t  put 
pickets  round  the  lot  and  leave 
the  hay  and  grain  to  rot.  A 
lot  of  things  are  most  unfair 
and  make  us  want  to  tear  our 
hair,  but  we  don’t  shut  pro¬ 
duction  down  and  run  up  bills 
all  over  town  while  we  refuse 
to  work  a  lick  until  we  make 
our  own  terms  stick. 

Perhaps  we  ain’t  got  any 
sense,  if  we  were  smart  we 
would  commence  to  organize 
and  never  stop  until  we  got 
us  our  closed  shop.  We’d  just 
work  eight  hours  ev’ry  day, 
not  even  that  unless  the  pay 
was  good  enough  to  satisfy, 
and  then  if  some  scab  should 


apply  to  work  along  at  farm¬ 
in’  he  must  pay  initiation  fee  or  else  go  out  upon  his  neck;  us  farmers  are 
too  mild,  by  heck,  if  we  were  tough  and  ruthless,  why,' we’d  get  more  money 
bye  and  bye.  We’d  just  decide  what  price  was  right,  and  then  we’d  git  it  or 
we’d  fight,  the  only  way  that  folks  could  eat  would  be  to  pay  our  price  for 
wheat,  or  hogs  or  milk,  we’d  rule  the  land  if  we  just  had  a  little  sand. 
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NOW~MORE  KILLING  POWER 
More  Staying  Power.. in  DERRIS 

Syntoxe 

Releases  Rotenone^s  full  deadliness  to 

insects  in  an  efficient  liquid  spray 


IVIosT  of  rotenone’s  tremendous  kill¬ 
ing  power  has  always  been  wasted  . . . 
locked  away  in  particles  of  derris  dust. 
Mixing  with  water  didn’t  help,  because 
water  doesn’t  dissolve  rotenone. 

But  now  comes  Syntone,  releasing 
through  modern  chemistry  all  of  rote¬ 
none’s  potent  insect  poison . .  ."Fixing 
the  poison  on  leaf  or  plant  so  it  will 
stay  effective  long  after  ordinary  derris 
gives  up. 

Syntone  uses  our  exclusive  new 
synthetic  oil  that  dissolves  rotenone 
completely,  sets  it  all  free  to  blast  out 


insect  pests.  This  oil  is  an  insecticide 
itself.  And  it  gives  Syntone  great 
penetrability,  carrying  the  poison 
where  it’s  needed  to  do  the  work. 

Another  chemical  in  Sy"NTONE  pro¬ 
longs  the  killing  power  by  protecting 
the  rotenone  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  sunlight  and  air. 

Try  Syntone  now  for  a  more  efficient 
contact  insecticide,  stomach  poison, 
insect  repellent,  larvicide  and  ovicide. 

Syntone  can  he  mixed  with  most  fun¬ 
gicides,  to  control  both  insect  and fungus 
diseases  with  one  spray. 


New  and  Better  Protection  Against 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  •  Red  Spider 
Potato  Flea  Beetle  •  Mealy  Bug 
Imported  Cabbage  Worm  •  Black  Scale 
Cucumber  Beetle  •  Cabbage  Looper 
Oyster  Shell  Scale  •  Thrips— Aphids 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  •  Leaf  Hoppers 
and  many  other  common  Insect  pests 


KILLS  both  “  chewing”  and 
“sucking”  insects  and  their 
larvae,  nymphs,  eggs. 

SAFE  —  can’t  harm  plants, 
fruit,  people  or  animals. 
Non-inflammable. 

DOESN’T  CLOG  sprayer 
nozzle  or  corrode  tank. 


Ask  your  insecticide  dealer  or  write  to 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERiCAN  AGRiCULTURIST. 


VISIT 

CARLSBAD 

CAVERNS 

on  your  way  to 
CALIFORNIA 

Quickest  way  to  see  the  under¬ 
ground  fairyland  of  Carlsbad  Cav¬ 
erns  National  Park  is  from  El  Paso 
— on  the  main  line  of  Southern 
Pacific’s  Golden  State  Route  from 
Chicago  and  Sunset  Route  from 
New  Gleans,  to  California. 

When  you  go  to  California  on 
Southern  Pacific,  you  can  arrive  in 
El  Paso  in  the  morning,  see  the 
Caverns  and  continue  your  trip  on 
another  S.P.  train  that  night.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  thrilling  side- 
trip  to  the  Caverns  (by  streamlined, 
air-conditioned  motor  coach)  is  only 
$9.75,  including  coach  fare,  luncheon 
en  route.  Government  admission 
fee  and  elevator  fee. 

For  free  booklet  describing  Carls¬ 
bad  Caverns,  and  for  information 
about  S.P.  trains  and  service  to 
California,  address  O.  P.  Bartlett, 
Dept.  AA-6,  310  So.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


S-P 


The  Friendly  Southern  Pacific 


JUST  BAIT 


FLY  TRAP 


AND 

WATCH  IT 


FILL  UP! 


5  DAYS’  CATCH 


CATCH 

Bushelsl^'Z 

^‘SENTRY”  FLY  TRAP 

A  MOST  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  of  catching  flies  in 
great  numbers  because  the  bait  lures  them  to  it- 
More  comfort  from  this  enemy  of  man  and  animal  .  .  • 
and  you  will  actually  save  in  spray. 

Hundreds  in  use  at  poultry  and  dairy  farms,  hotels, 
restaurants,  markets,  hospitals  and  homes. 

Sturdily  constructed  —  all  metal — 26  in.  high 
doubly  rust  proof  —  built  to  last  for  years. 

SHIPPED  PREPAID,  ONLY  $3.50 

Complete  with  bait  pan  and  full  Information. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Send  check  or  money  order  today ! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BATH,  IM.  Y. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP 

>8^  Pa44J,  l4Jo^ 


Coming  to 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for  $^^00 

urtTFT  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hanson  Clement,  R-l,  Fairfield,  Me. 


Writ.  to.  Mfhmit. 

You 

cannot  afiord 
.  "to  risk  damage  now. 
USE  Americon  Liquid 
Roof  Cement,  the  fovorite  for  a 
generotion  Unlood  your  roof  trouWej  on 
us  ond  sove  yourself  work,  worry  ond  money. 

,  Thousonds  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere, 

American  Oil  &  Paint  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Cleveland,  0. 
Profitable  territories  open  for  good  salesmen! 


Paul  Work 


Market  Gardeners  Feeling 
Good 

Market  gardeners  around  the 
state  seem  to  be  fairly  happy  this 
season.  Southern  competition  has  per¬ 
haps  been  a  little  less  in  evidence  than 
usual,  demand  on  the  markets  has  been 
strong,  and  prices  have  been  better 

than  usual.  We  heard  of  one  fellow 

who  got  90  cents  to  a  dollar  a  dozen 
for  transplanted  beets — four  to  the 

bunch.  This  was 
soon  after  June 

1st.  Bruce  Millard 
at  Ithaca  had  peas 
in  quantities  to  sell 
at  the  roadside  by 
June  14th. 

Somewhat  better 
returns  than  usual 
may  be  expected 
by  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  this  year.  Most 
northeastern  gar¬ 
deners  will  not 
need  to  be  warned 
to  hedge  a  little 
against  the  future. 
It  may  be  cheaper 
to  replace  trucks 
or  car  now  than 
during  the  next  few  years.  Equipment 
should  be  set  in  order  and  repairs 

should  be  well  kept  up.  It  is  also  a 
pretty  good  time  to  set  indebtedness  in 
order,  particularly  trimming  down 

notes  or  obligations  which  carry  that 
large  block  of  very  fine  print  that 
pledges  everything  a  man  has  or  ever 
will  have  as  security.  That  is  the 
kind  of  note  that  can  be  troublesome 
in  times  of  stringency  even  though 
banks  may  try  their  best  to  protect 
good  customers.  Then,  of  course,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  a  nest-egg  against 
the  future. 

—  A.  A. — 

New  England  Roadsider 

Last  spring,  Walter  Hopkins,  Jr., 
gave  a  talk  on  roadside  marketing  at 
the  Essex  County,  Mass.,  Farmers  Day. 
He  used  to  wholesale  his  vegetables  on 
Boston  markets  but  decided  he  might 
have  better  returns  by  retailing,  even 
though  costs  were  necessarily  increas¬ 
ed  quite  materially.  He  has  used 
postal  cards  mailed  directly  to  house¬ 
keepers  in  his  local  territory  —  some 
4,000  each  year.  This  measure  has  not 
been  necessary  during  the  past  two 
years;  his  customers  do  his  advertis¬ 
ing  for  him. 

The  account  of  his  talk  appeared  in 
“The  Massachusetts  Vegetable  Grower” 
(April,  1941)  which  is  put  out  by  the 
Waltham  Field  Station  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College  at  Waltham.  It 
offers  a  pretty  keen  analysis  of  the  big 
and  little  things  that  make  for  success. 
Among  the  points  are  adequate  park¬ 
ing  space,  few  signs  but  good  ones, 
some  flowers  for  decoration  and  for 
sale,  prices  marked  on  the  goods  but 
not  flaunted  on  the  road,  one  price  for 
everyone  and  no  cut  prices,  steady 
supply,  no  vegetables  bought  for  resale. 
The  stand  is  kept  open  at  regular 
hours  and  Mr.  Hopkins  is  sold  on  the 
idea  of  keeping  his  stand  closed  on 
Sunday.  Incidentally,  Inlet  Valley 
Farms  at  Ithaca  is  operating  on  this 
basis  this  year, 

— A.  A. — 

Sixteen  Weeks  Planting 

Last  evening,  June  20th,  I  planted 
the  last  of  the  space  in  my  50-foot- 
square  garden. 

It  took  me  just  about  ten  weeks  to 
plant  my  garden  and  I  am  not  done 
yet  for  another  six  weeks.  Space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  spinach,  lettuce,  peas,  trans¬ 


planted  beets,  and  early  cabbage  are 
coming  vacant  and  this  ground  will  be 
used.  It  is  about  as  easy  to  keep 
weeds  down  with  the  ground  occupied 
as  with  it  bare. 

Thinking  of  the  climate  of  Ithaca 
which  is  typical  of  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  farming  area  of  upstate  New 
York,  one  can  still  plant  carrots  and 
75-day  sweet  com.  July  1st  is  about 
the  limit  for  Golden  Cross  (85  day] 
sweet  corn,  but  one  can  use  Marcross, 
Carmelcross,  Seneca  Golddn  or  similar 
varieties  up  to  July  1st  or  15th  and 
first  early  varieties  can  be  planted  a 
little  later  if  one  is  delayed.  Nantes 
carrots  planted  now  are  much  more 
delicious  than  the  late  pulling  of  an 
early  planted  row. 

Up  to  July  15th,  one  may  plant  beets 
and  snap  beans.  Chinese  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  turnip  may  be  sowed  up  to 
August  1st;  radishes,  spinach,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  lettuce  as  late  as 


August  15th. 


—  A.  A. — 


Saving  Scod  for  Europe 

There  has  been  some  effort  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  save  seeds  from  home 
gardens  to  be  contributed  to  gardeners 
of  other  lands  for  next  year’s  planting. 
Such  a  movement  overlooks  some  of 
the  hazards  of  saving  seed.  Seed 
growing  is  a  specialized  business,  local¬ 
ized  in  the  areas  best  suited  for  such 
particular  kind.  In  other  places  and 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  the  hazards 
of  disease,  of  crossing  or  mixing,  of 
poor  curing  conditions,  of  lack  of 
knowledge  on  how  to  handle  these 
seeds  to  get  full  germination,  and  also 
the  danger  of  saving  seeds  from  stocks 
that  may  not  be  very  well  bred  are  all 
serious.  It  would  seem  considerably 
better  for  groups  interested  in  this  very 
useful  form  of  aid  to  collect  funds  and 
handle  them  through  agencies  which 
are  in  a  position  to  buy  good  seed  at 
wholesale  and  send  it  over  property 
packaged  for  use. 

—  A.  A. — 

Vegetable  Ass’n.  Meeting 
Aug.  4-7 

The  meeting  of  the  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  of  America  comes 
early  this  year, — August  4th  to  7th, 
1941,  It  will  not  be  very  far  from 
New  York  and  yet  there  will  be  chance 
to  see  a  great  deal  that  is  different. 
The  place  is  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the 
Deshler  Hotel. 

The  vegetable  work  at  Ohio  State 
University,  under  the  guidance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  D.  Brown,  will  be  a  special 
feature  of  the  meeting.  Variety  trials 
of  some  2,000  samples  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  and  there  are  about  seven  acres  of 
irrigation  and  fertilizer  tests.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  big  machinery 
demonstration  at  the  University. 

The  trip  to  and  from  will  offer  fine 
opportunities  for  visiting  the  hothouse 
industry  along  Lake  Erie,  large  prO” 
duction  areas  such  as  the  Hartsvill®) 
Ohio,  and  other  muck  regions,  and  the 
market  and  gardens  around  Cleveland 
and  Columbus. 


“How  come  you’re  behind  the 
-somebody  squeal  on  you?” 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  July  5,  1941 
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Breeding  or  Ouessing  ? 

Assistant  County  Agent,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Ten  years  ago  about  sixty 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders,  many  of  whom  prob¬ 
ably  came  more  from  curiosity  than 
for  other  reasons,  gathered  at  the  farm 
of  Charles  Blanchard,  Jr.,  just  outside 
Jamestown,  to  start  off  a  dairy'  breed¬ 
ing  school.  It  was  a  two-day  school 
and,  that’s  right  —  you  guessed  it, 
Stanley  Brownell  did  the  talking. 

I  can’t  say  definitely  just  what  was 
discussed  at  that  first  school.  Records 
say  that  Professor  Brownell  explained 
the  laws  of  chance  involved  in  a  dairy 
breeding  program  and  outlined  how 
breeders,  through  intelligent  breeding, 
might  reduce  the  gamble.  In  addition, 
those  present  were  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  real  live  wiggling  “sperms” 
under  a  microscope.  F'or  the  best 
reason  on  earth — no  information — -little 


There  were  some  good  breeders  in  the 
county,  but  the  average  dairyman  was 
not  improvement  conscious  nor  inter¬ 
ested  particularly  in  better  cows  or 
better  bulls.  If  he  was,  he  had  very 
little  basis  for  selection. 

Today  over  seventy  bulls  have  been 
proven  in  the  county  and  the  number  is 
increasing  rapidly.  There  are  three 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
with  over  eighty  members,  and  two 
thousand  cows,  and  in  addition  there 
are  over  twelve  now  on  a  list  who  will 
start  a  fourth  association  soon.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  with  twenty-six  herds 
analyzed,  leads  all  other  counties  in  the 
United  States  in  this  respect.  These 
herd  analyses,  or  record  summaries, 
have  brought  to  light  more  100,000- 
pound  lifetime  producers  than  in  any' 
other  county  in  New  York  State.  The 


Members  of  the  South  Chautauqua  Holstein  Bull  Association  line  up  on  “moving 
day” — the  day  when  all  of  the  block  bulls  are  moved.  This  progressive  group  of 
young  breeders  who  are  cooperating  in  proving,  owning  and  using  outstanding  proved 
sires,  are  (left  to  right)  H.  J.  Davis,  Frewsburg;  and  Mark  Haskins,  Carl  Jacobson, 
Flliot  Kidder  and  Lloyd  Girts,  all  of  Jamestown. 


mention  was  made  of  proved  sires  or 
proved  dams  or  dam-daughter  com¬ 
parisons,  and  it’s  a  sure  bet  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  herd  analysis  or 
artificial  breeding. 

A  Place  to  Buy 

That  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Chautauqua  County  Farm  Bureau 
Dairy  Committee  started  a  county-wide 
program  which  is  still  gathering  mo¬ 
mentum.  The  dairy  committee  was 
at  that  time,  and  still  is,  interested  in 
a  more  efficient  producing  dairy  cow  to 
utilize  the  abundant  pasture  and  hay 
which  our  farms  are  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing.  Dairymen  and  breeders  were,  and 
are,  interested  in  better  cows  not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  of  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  on  our  Chautauqua  County 
farms,  but  also  for  improving  the 
reputation  the  county  enjoys  as  a 
source  of  well  bred  replacement  stock 
for  dairymen  closer  to  the  metropolitan 
market. 

Since  this  first  school,  annual  breed¬ 
ing  schools  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
dairy  program.  The  tenth  anniversary 
school  held  this  past  winter  with  an 
average  attendance  of  over  a  hundred 
was  a  three-day  affair,  the  first  three- 
day  breeding  school  held  in  New  York 
State.  A  feature  was  a  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  luncheon  in  honor  of  Professor 
Brownell,  who  has  led  the  discussions 
at  every  school  for  the  ten-^ear  period. 
As  a  token  of  appreciation  dairymen 
present  presented  Professor  Brownell 
with  a  gift. 

Ten  years  ago  proved  sires  were  few 
and  far  between.  Few  men  in  the 
county  could  be  considered  as  real  cat¬ 
tle  breeders.  There  were  two  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations  with  forty- 
one  herds  and  one  thousand  cows. 


county  is  well  supplied  with  good 
breeders  whom  dairymen  are  looking 
to  for  sires  and  breeding  stock  with 
good  transmitting  ability. 

During  the  past  year  fifty  of  these 
herds  averaged  over  three  hundred 
pounds  of  butterfat,  ranging  from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred.  Some  of 
these  herds  have  over  twenty  years’ 
continuous  records. 

This  program  is  gaining  momentum 
as  the  years  go  by;  greater  progress 
will  be  made,  in  the  next  ten  years. 
One  new  phase  is  a  cooperative  set-up 
between  the  United  States  Department 
of  Dairy  Industry,  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  at  Cornell,  and  the 
Dairy  Committee  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Farm  Bureau,  of  which  G.  Har¬ 
old  Cowles,  Ashville,  is  chairman, 
whereby  Chautauqua  County  dairymen 
will  use  and  prove  outstanding  young 
sires  from  the  Beltsville,  Maryland,  ex¬ 
perimental  herd.  These  sires  are 
backed  by  twenty-one  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  by  the  Department  of  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  and  several  generations  of 
proved  sires.  This  is  a  long-time  co¬ 
operative  program  which  is  expected 
to  establish  Chautauqua  County  as  an 
outstanding  source  in  the  United 
States  of  breeding  stock  with  superior 
germplasm.  This  experiment  will  be 
watched  by  dairymen  everywhere. 
Plans  have  already  been  approved  and 
the  first  bulls  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
June  or  July. 

—  A.  A. — 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  power 
needed  to  run  an  ensilage  cutter  may 
be  increased  by  as  much  as  50%  by 
dull  knives.  To  get  best  results,  fly 
wheel  knives  need  to  be  sharpened 
every  half  day. 


FOODS 


0  A  'vital  phase  of  our  Defense  program  embraces  the 
maximum  production  of  health-giving  foods.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  no-w  faced  "with  the  problem  of  supplying 
Britain  with  sufficient  dairy  and  other  vitamin  carry¬ 
ing  products  to  insure  their  morale  as  well  as  suste¬ 
nance,  a  demand  that  far  exceeds  our  own  normal 
requirements.  At  the  same  time  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference,  recently  held  in  Washington,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  to  educate  our  own  people 
to  use  more  vitamin  carrying  foods  as  part  of  the 
Defense  effort.  This,  too,  means  additional  domestic 
demand,  and  will  require  increased  production. 

In  this  program  the  intelligent,  liberal  and  continued 
feeding  of  concentrates  to  every  food  producing  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm  is  not  only  patriotic  but  profitable. 
The  defense  of  democracy  calls  for  full  and  earnest 
cooperation  between  the  government,  the  farmer,  the 
processor  and  the  distributor. 

Our  contribution  will  be  to  supply,  at  reasonable 
prices,  through  normal  channels,  the  important  corn 
by-product  feeds  so  necessary  to  this  program: 


BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  SWEETENED 
DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
FEEDING  CORN  SUGAR  MOLASSES  (HYDROL) 


Henry  Keefer,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  ar* 
subscribers  ol  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A. A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
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Ariencan  Agriculturist,  July  5, 

Wiekard  Addresses  League  Meeting  I 

Says  Cooperation  is  Democracy  on  a  Practical  Basis  I 


ONE  OF  the  largest  crowds  ever 
to  attend  an  annual  Dairymen’s 
League  meeting  gathered  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  19th.  Delegates  and 
friends  listened  intently  to  talks  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  Wick- 
ard,  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Holton  V.  Noyes  and  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  President  Fred  Sexauer. 

Secretary  Wiekard  said  to  his  visi¬ 
ble  audience  and  to  radio  listeners  on 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  “In  this 
country  public  opinion  favors  coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  law  of  the  land  gives 
them  preferential  treatment.  As  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  it  is  my  duty  to 
favor  true  farmer  cooperatives. 

“Today  some  three  million  members 
belong  to  over  10,000  cooperatives.  A 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  C.  H.  Wiekard. 


successful  cooperative  means  more 
than  talking  about  the  blessings  of  co¬ 
operation.  It  means  work,  hard  work 
and  unselfish  work.  It  means  democ¬ 
racy  on  a  practical  basis.” 

Said  the  Secretary,  “In  our  democ¬ 
racy  there  will  always  be  room  and 
need  for  group  action.  This  place  can¬ 
not  be  filled  by  individual  action  or  by 
government  action.” 

With  considerable  emphasis,  Mr. 
Wiekard  stated  that  the  American 
farmer  has  a  vital  part  in  the  struggle 
to  defend  democracy.  England  wants 
dairy  products,  particularly  cheese  and 
for  the  next  few  weeks  or  months  we 
are  not  going  to  produce  enough  dairy 
products  to  supply  the  minimum  needs 
of  England  plus  our  own  normal  con¬ 
sumption.  “It  will  do  us  no  harm,”  the 
Secretary  added,  “temporarily  to  cut 
our  own  consumption  of  cheese.” 

To  Prevent  Price  Slump 

On  one  point.  Secretary  Wiekard 
was  decidedly  optimistic.  It  is  his  be¬ 
lief  that  we  have  the  machinery  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
slump  in  prices  that  came  after  the 
first  World  War.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  is  simple  justice,  with  farmers  in¬ 
creasing  production  at  government  re¬ 
quest,  that  prices  be  stabilized  at  a 
fair  level  when  the  emergency  is  over. 
After  the  war  it  is  the  Secretary’s 
hope  that  we  can  use  our  great  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  to  feed  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  better  and  make  America  healthier 
and  happier. 

At  noon  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Onondaga  Hotel  and 
the  New  York  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  entertained  the 
Secretary  at  lunch.  Present  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  American  Agriculturist 
and  from  practically  every  farm  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  state.  Speaking  for  a 
ftow  minutes  after  the  luncheon,  the 


Secretary  said  that  he  had  been  learn¬ 
ing  a  lot  and  realized  that  there  was 
much  yet  to  learn.  “I  used  to  think 
that  grass  was  a  crop  to  be  used  when 
nothing  else  would  grow,”  he  said, 
“but  now  I  consider  it  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  we  have.  I  used  to  think 
that  farmers  milked  cows  after  they 
had  failed  at  everything  else.  Now  I 
realize  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the  most 
important  animal  in  the  world.” 

The  Secretary  made  a  lot  of  real 
friends  while  in  Syracuse.  He  is  a  real 
farmer,  in  fact  is  a  Master  Farmer  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  impressed  all 
who  heard  him  with  his  frankness,  his 
fairness  and  his  good  homespun  com¬ 
mon  sense.  . 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Noyes  reiterated  his  belief  that 
American  agriculture  cannot  safely  de¬ 
pend  on  the  unregulated  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Said 
he,  “It  would  reduce  our  farmers  to 
the  peasant  status  of  the  old  world. 
Cooperation  offers  the  eventual  solu¬ 
tion.”  Furthermore,  he  suggested  a 
closer  tie-up  between  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  of  the  nation,  through  consider¬ 
ing  and  acting  jointly  upon  their  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

Said  the  Commissioner,  “Coopera¬ 
tion  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
have  built  our  present  comparatively 
sound  structure.  To  keep  that  founda¬ 
tion  sound  the  individual  dairyman 
must  cooperate  with  his  fellow  dairy¬ 
men,  cooperative  associations  must  co¬ 
operate  with  other  cooperatives  and 
finally,  the  government  must  cooperate 
with  government  and  government  must 
cooperate  with  cooperatives. 

In  his  annual  report.  President  Sex¬ 
auer  paid  a  stirring  tribute  to  the 
membership  and  local  leadership  of  the 
organization.  Said  he,  “With  dispar¬ 
agement  to  none,  I  proudly  proclaim 
that  nowhere  in  the  milk  shed  or  in  the 
United  States  do  I  know  of  any  group 
that  has  stood  as  steadfastly,  as  firm¬ 
ly,  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right  as 
have  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League. 

“Without  an  organization  such  as 
this  that  you  have  built,  all  dairy  pro-' 
grams  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  lead- 


commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes 


ers  whose  idea  of  good  business  is  to 
buy  milk  cheap;  or  of  politicians  whose 
thoughts  are  of  votes;  or  of  consumers 
whose  desire  is  for  commodities  at  low 
cost;  or  radicals  whose  aim  is  confu¬ 
sion  and  destruction  of  all  we  hold 
dear.” 

A  $60,000,000  Business 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31st,  the  League  had  30,246  participat¬ 
ing  members  and  handled  2,436,442,094 
pounds  of  milk  with  total  net  sales  of 


$60,457,210.76.  President  Sexauer  stat¬ 
ed  that  over  81%  of  net  sales  was  re¬ 
turned  to  members,  pointing  out  that 
enemies  of  the  League  had  pounced  on 
the  difference  between  net  sales  and 
membership  returns  to  give  authenti¬ 
city  to  slanderous  statements.  Presi¬ 
dent  Sexauer  said  that  over  90%  of 
that  amount  represents  costs  of  hand¬ 
ling,  transporting,  processing,  manu¬ 
facturing  or  distributing,  and  account¬ 
ing  for  over  a  billion  pounds  of  milk. 


Speaking  of  labor.  President  Sexauer 
said,  “In  my  report  last  year  I  pointed 


Fred  H.  Sexauer 


out  our  position  on  organized  labor, 
viz.,  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  was 
among  the  first  in  the  dairy  field  to 
deal  with  organized  labor;  that  labor 
has  a  right  to  organize  under  leaders 
of  its  own  choosing;  that  labor  and 
farmers  have  much  in  common;  but 
that  labor  should  organize  in  its  field, 
and,  farmers  should  organize  in  their 
field;  that  then  the  two  groups  might 
get  together  as  equals,  —  not  as  one 
group  subservient  to  the  other. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  stands  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  ready  to  work  on  mu¬ 
tual  problems,  in  an  equitable  manner 
with  other  groups  that  may  desire  to 
add  their  strength  to  ours.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  not  partisian.  It  is 
neither  pro  nor  anti-  labof.  It  is  neith¬ 
er  pro  nor  anti-administration.  It  IS 
pro-American,  pro-United  States,  pro¬ 
democracy,  pro-farmer  and  pro-dairy¬ 
man;  and  proud  of  it.” 

In  conclusion,  the  President  said, 
“Your  Association  has  done  and  is  do¬ 
ing  great  things  for  all  dairymen,  all 
farmers.  Its  importance  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  by  what  I  say  about  it  but  by 
what  YOU  say  about  it.  Its  prestige 
and  power  is  not  what  I  think  it  is  but 
what  YOU  think  it  is. 

“We  shall  go  on  fighting  the  good 
fight,  building  a  greater,  a  more  pow¬ 
erful,  a  more  capable  organization  to 
fight  for  A  Living  Price  For  Milk,  for 
equality  for  farmers.  Ours  is  not  the 
easy  way.  It  will  be  the  hard  way,  but 
by  the  hard  way  we  shall  grow  strong. 
Thus  we  will  develop  a  might  that 
shall  bring  right.” 

O’Brien  New  Director 

During  the  day  the  election  of  8  di¬ 
rectors  for  a  term  of  three  years  was 
-announced.  Directors  elected  are:  H.  H. 
Benson,  John  E.  O’Brien,  Leslie  Stahl, 
H.  H.  Rathbun,  George  R.  Fitts,  Emery 
Grout,  Glenn  Meade  and  Edward  Kins¬ 
man. 

Henry  Wagenblass  of  Warsaw,  New 
York  was  elected  to  become  a  member 
of  the  membership  auditing  committee 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 


The  resolutions  committee  had  been  I 
in  session  for  three  days  previous  to  ft 
the  meeting  and  had  approved  thir-  ft 
teen  resolutions  which  were  printed  ft 
and  copies  given  to  the  delegates.  I 

RESOLUTIONS  ft 

Resolutions  were  all  approved  as  fol-  ft 
lows ;  I 

That  agriculture  be  given  equal  rep-  ft 
resentation  with  industry  and  labor  on  ft 
all  federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  ft 
n^ional  defense.  ft 

That  the  officers  of  the  League  con-  ft 
tinue  to  do  everything  in  their  power  ft 
to  keep  the  Milk  Marketing  Order  on  ft 
a  democratic  basis,  and  for  the  benefit  ft 
of  all  producers.  ft 

Endorse  Draft  Deferment  ft 

Commending  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  ft 
culture  for  asking  the  Selective  Service  ft 
System  to  give  deferment  to  essential  ft 
farm  labor.  ft 

An  expression  of  appreciation  to  Di-  ft 
rector  Harry  Bull  who  is  retiring  as  ft 
director.  (John  O’Brien  is  the  new  Di-  I 
rector  from  that  District).  I 

Urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I 
and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agri-  I 
culture  to  consider  the  rise  and  fall  of  I 
industrial  wages  in  fixing  milk  prices  I 
in  New  York.  I 

Opposing  daylight  saving  time.  I 
Urging  the  use  of  more  gas  tax  I 
money  for  better  roads.  I 

Commending  other  producers’  or-  I 
ganizations  in  the  milk  shed  for  work-  I 
ing  with  the  League  to  get  a  price  for  I 
dairy  products  commensurate  with  in-  I 
creased  costs,  and  urging  continued  I 
united  action  toward  that  end.  I 

Urging  that  the  League  use  its  best  I 
efforts  to  get  State  and  Federal  ap-  I 
propriations  for  the  elimination  of 
Bang’s  disease. 

Approving  the  idea  of  free  testing 
of  all  accredited  herds. 

Backs  Mastitis  Indemnity 
Recommending  adequate  indemnities 
to  recompense  dairymen  for  cows  con¬ 
demned  for  mastitis. 

Urging  that  men  in  the  army  be 
given  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  milk 
and  milk  products. 

Expressing  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
League  member  Brevort  Conover. 

A  ratification  and  confirmation  of 
the  acts  of  the  directors,  executive 

committees  and  officers. 

The  meeting  was  saddened  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  George  - 
Eastman,  who,  under  the  pen  name  of 
“George  Duff”  has  been  a  regular  con- 
•tributor  to  the  Dairymen’s  League 

News  for  many  years.  On  instructions 
from  the  delegates,  the  resolutions 
committee  reconvened  and  submitted  a 
resolution  expressing  sorrow  and  re-  i 
gret.  i 

It  was  a  great  meeting.  Delegates  | 

knew  what  they  were  there  for  and  f 

conducted  the  business  promptly  and  ' 
efficiently.  President  Sexauer  presided 
'in  an  eminently  fair  manner  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  right  of  every  delegate 
to  be  heard. 

All  Officers  Re-elected 

On  the  day  after  the  annual  meet-' 
ing,  the  Board  of  Directors  met.  Fred 
Sexauer '  of  Auburn  was  re-elected 
President;  Henry  Rathbun  of  New 
Hartford,  First  Vice-President;  L.  M. 
Hardin  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  second  Vice- 
President;  J.  A.  Coulter  of  WatertowTi, 
Treasurer;  Leon  Chapin  of  North  Ban¬ 
gor,  Secretary.  George  Fitts  of  Mc¬ 
Lean  was  re-appointed  Executive  As¬ 
sistant. 

The  Executive  Committee  for 
coming  year  to  be  composed  of  Fred 
Sexauer,  J.  A.  Coulter,  Leon  ChapiH) 
Henry  Rathbun,  and  E.  C.  Strobeck. 
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Better  Stallions  Needed 

In  reading  the  May  10th  number  of 
Agriculturist,  my  eyes  na¬ 
turally  fell  on  the  red  lines  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  first  page.  My  interest  in 
horses  led  me  to  turn  to  page  31  to 
read  what  news  might  come  under  the 
heading  of  “costly  stallions.” 

I  have  read  the  article  under  the 
title  “Stallion  Rings”  which  carries 
only  the  initials  of  the  writer,  J.D.B.  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  but  I  am  writing  to  point  out 
that  he  has  not  given  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  draft  horse  breeding  situa¬ 
tion. 

Your  writer  states  that  purebred 
horse  breeders  in  New  York  State  are 
selling  stallions  of  equal  or  better 
breeding  for  $300  or  $400.  Now  if  those 
stallions  have  the  type,  quality  and 
soundness  to  match  the  breeding  which 
is  implied,  they  are  selling  far  below 
their  value  as  sires  and  are  being  sac¬ 
rificed  by  the  breeders  at  prices  below 
their  cost  of  production. 

The  raising  of  draft  stallions  to 
breeding  age,  if  only  the  best  horses 
are  kept,  requires  a  careful  •  culling  of 
the  stud  colts,  with  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  being  made  into  geld¬ 
ings.  Therefore  a  good  stallion  should 
not  sell  as  low  as  $400. 

One  of  the  ills  which  afflicts  our 
purebred  draft  horse  industry  is  the 
keeping  of  mediocre  and  even  decidedly 
inferior  stud  colts  for  breeding  stal¬ 
lions.  We  need  fewer  stallions  but  bet¬ 
ter  stallions,  if  the  resulting  colt  crop 
is  to  have  the  type,  quality  and  sound¬ 
ness  required  to  supply  farm  power  in 
competition  with  the  present  day  trac¬ 
tor.— if.  J.  Brant,  Secretary  Belgian 
Draft  Horse  Corp.  of  America. 

— A.  A. — 

How  I  Handle  Quackgrass 

In  the  issue  of  June  7,  someone  in¬ 
quired  about  killing  of  quack  grass. 
Please  let  me  tell  you  a  good,  quick 
way  1  invented  a  long  time  ago.  I  had 
one  of  the  worst  fields  of  quack  I  ever 
saw  on  sandy  soil.  This  is  the  way  I 
went  at  it. 

I  plowed  in  the  fall  deep  enough  to 
turn  up  all  the  roots.  In  the  spring  I 
covered  it  with  a  good  coat  of  manure 
and  harrowed  both  ways  until  June  so 
the  quack  could  not  make  any  start  to 
grow.  By  June  1st  I  planted  tomatoes, 
rowing  them  both  ways  so  to  cultivate 
them  both  ways,  also  using  a  good 
fertilizer  so  as  to  grow  them  very 
rank  and  cover  the  ground  all  over. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  dead 
roots  the  next  spring.  Then  I  followed 
up  with  a  cultivated  crop  and  killed 
the  rest  in  a  short  time.  Quack  must 
be  smothered  out  by  something  that 


‘^hat^s  on  the  menu  today,  Doc?” 


— -  -  ^11  ■  —ll  «  ~  ■! 

While  we  cannot  possibly  print  I 
all .  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

■i  I"  -  -  - - ■ 

blankets  the  ground.  Buckwheat  will 
not  do  it.  My  way  works  best  on  old 
land  that  was  plowed,  not  meadow 
land. — J.  M.  Kohl,  Eden,  New  York. 

— A.  A. —  , 

My  Idea  of  Happiness 

While  I  was  busy  washing  the  dishes 
the  other  day,  I  was  listening  to  the 
radio.  A  man  w^as  reading  some  ideas 
of  happiness  sent  in  by  listeners.  Well 
I  dried  my  hands,  turned  over  my 
writing  paper  box  and  wrote  what  hap¬ 
piness  means  to  me.  I  am  the  mother 
of  six  sons  living  and  one  gone  on  be¬ 
fore.  One  son  is  happily  married,  an¬ 
other  is.  draft  age  and  only  home  be¬ 
cause  he  is  farming  and  will  probably 
have  to  go  later;  the  others  range  from 
a  little  curly  haired  darling  of  two  to 
a  son  of  14  years. 

I  love  growing  things,  especially 
flowers,  and  today’s  rain ,  was  so  very 
welcome.  We  have  a  very  old  house 
but  have  lived  here  for  21  years,  so 
you  see  it  is  no  longer  just  a  house  but 
a  home  that  has  had  a  “heap  o’  livin’  ” 
in  it.  Forgive  me  for  wandering  on 
like  this.  I  should  not  take  up  your 
time,  but  my  son  age  14  noticed  the 
lines  I  had  written  on  my  box  and 
wanted  me  to  send  them  to  you,  so 
here  they  are  on  the  back  of  my  letter. 
—  Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

(Editor^s  Note:  For  Mrs.  Johnson’s 
poem,  see  The  Amateur  Poet’s  Corner  on 
page  20  of  this  issue.) 

—  A.  A. — 

Contented 

Consider  the  cow 

With  her  poise  and  urbanity, 

Doing  her  share 

Of  the  work  of  humanity. 

Her  bed  and  her  board 
And  her  background  of  scenery 
..Supplied  by  adjacent 
And  succulent  greenery. 

The  cow  may  regard 
With  the  utmost  passivity 
Methods  and  plans 
To  control  productivity. 

Her  function  is  one 
Of  complete  spontaneity. 

Ruled  by  a  kind 
And  beneficent  deity. 

Having  no  duties 
Beyond  her  ability,  ' 

Here  is  a  world 
Of  the  utmost  stability. 

Cared  for  by  others 
From  youth  to  maturity  — 

A  perfect  example 
Of  Social  Security! 

— Anonymous. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wants  Lc'tlors 

Roger  Carr,  of  1237  Webb  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  has  Multiple  Sclero¬ 
sis,  a  rare  disease  which  causes  par¬ 
alysis.  He  is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 
For  eight  years  he  has  been  corre¬ 
sponding  with  others  who  have  the 
same  trouble.  He  has  been  in  touch 
with  141  cases  in  New  York  State  and 
a  total  of  939.  It  is  his  hope  that 
some  cure  may  be  found  for  this 
baffling  disease.  He  invites  anyone 
who  is  suffering  with  this  trouble  to 
write  to  him. 


"LEVS  MOVE  ON.  FARMER  JONES 


JUST  BOUGHT  A  RAT-PROOF  GRANARY 
BY^TELEPHONE." 


5 

irO  MANY  things  can  be  done  quickly, 
simply,  easily  by  telephone.  Is  there  something 
you  want  to  buy,  for  instance?  Or  something  to 
sell?  Ten  to  one  your  telephone  can  save  you 
a  trip  to  town, 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


SPECIAL  TO  DAIRYMEN 

We  bave  just  developed  an  entirelv 
new  Silo— THE  DAIRY.MAN’S  Silo— 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  hish  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  for  Free  Catalog. 

prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dept,  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


WOOD  •CONCRETE  •TILE  •METAL 


CAlfF  time,  space 

OIIIL  and  FEED 


Turn  any  green  hay  crop 
into  silage  without  curing — rain  or 
shine.  Home  grown  corn  meal,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  Molasses  automatically  added  to  pre¬ 
serve  crop.  Means  50%  more  feed  per  acre, 
less  feed  wasted.  Same  machine  cuts  hay  into 
mow  or  fills  silo  with  corn.  Automatic  Molasses 
Pump.  Valuable  FREE  BOOKLET 
on  hay  chopping  and  grass  silage. 

Gehl  also  makes  portable  and  stationary  hammer 
mills  that  challenge  comparison.  Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429  Water 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
\  it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Charles  E.  Gafney,  R-l,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Uttiversal 


HAS  THEM  ALL 

Short-tuDe  milkers,  pail  type 
or  portable — whatever  kind 
you  prefer.  They're  all 
UNIVERSALS— the  finest  ma¬ 
chines  this  famous  company,  | 
has  built  '«n  all  its  25  years  of 
experience.They  milkfaster —  | 
cleaner — saferthen  ever,  with ; 
only  10  inches  of  vacuum. 
See  your  Universal  dealer 
before  you  buyany  milker. 

THE 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY^ 

Dept.  AA. 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y.. 


^o/er. 
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Ready  to  Ship' 
and  Put  Up!  . 


If  you’re  a  late  buyer,  play 
safe  and  get  a  Unadilla.  For 
heavy  grass  or  corn  silage, 
wood  is  the  proven  best 
material. 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can  you 
get  the  patented  doweled 
staves  insuring  a  Juice-Tight, 
Windproof,  enduring  struc¬ 
ture.  Unadilla  sure-step, 
sure-grip,  door  front 
ladder  makes  silage  re¬ 
moval  easier  and  safer. 

Fine,  clear,  well-cured 
Oregon  fir  or  Pine  staves 
.  .  .  laminated  non-warp 
doors,  hard-ware,  roofs 
and  hoops .  .  .  ready  to 
ship!  Any  handy  man 
and  helper  can  quickly 
erect  a  Unadilla! 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for 
our  catalog  and  prices. 
Unadilla  Silo  Company, 

Box  B.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Unadilla  Wood  Liners 
Available  for  ailing  ma¬ 
sonry  silos.  Write  for  prices. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anjTvhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  efiective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soilorinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  eeason.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,B'klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  < 


Niagara  Falls 
Invites  You  ! 


For  a  vacation  trip  —  or 
enroute  to  Canada  —  plan  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the 
wonderland  of  America. 

Your  stay  will  be  made 
more  pleasant  by  the  splen¬ 
did  appointments  of  Hotel 
Niagara,  a  community  owned 
and  operated  hotel  located 
right  in  the  heart  of  every¬ 
thing. 


Write  fer 
Folder  and 
Rates. 

HOTEL 

NIAGARA 

Langford  H.  Vanderslice,  Mgr. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


.0*» ‘ 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Dairy  Farm,  102  Acres,  Eqpd. 

Convenient  to  depot  town,  creek,  pond;  good  10  rooms. 
Water  at  sink,  carbide  lights,  bam,  hou-sing  for  500 
hen.s;  10  Jersey  cows,  team,  100  hens,  tools  included 
at  $3500,  terras:  photo  pg.  37  Free  catalog  1250  har- 
gain.s  manv  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


COUNTRY  HOME.  Borders  and  overlooks  lake.  On 
macadam  highway,  convenient  to  Rochester.  N.  Y.  37 
seres,  practically  all  productive  tillage.  Attractive  8- 
room  house,  elec.  70  ft.  ham.  $1800.  Inve.stigate  long¬ 
term  payment  plan.  Free  illustrated  circular. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Summer 

Boarders 

Cd  W,  MiioUeU 


Pictured  above  are  the  recently  completed  barn  and  silo  on  the  Maynard  Heinzman 
farm,  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  south  of  Geneva.  Of  beamless  construc¬ 
tion,  the  barn  is  102  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  and  has  stanchions  for  29  cows.  The 
silo  is  16  feet  in  diameter  and  45  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  250  tons.  Steel  roofed 
and  efficiently  arranged,  this  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  privately  owned  farm 

plants  in  Central  New  York. 


even  thin  out  the  number  of  apple 
growers  enough,  to  help  the  market 
price  of  apples.  Thinning  may  be  a 
good  treatment  for  other  things  be¬ 
sides  apples,  and  we  must  all  be  up 
and  doing  or  we  may  be  among  the 
“thinnees.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Mowing  Pastures 

It  has  been  figured  that  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  which  a  cow  gets 
from  her  feed  cost  $2.00  a  hundred  in 
the  form  of  grain,  $1.00  a  hundred  in 
good  hay,  $1.20  in  silage  and  50  cents 
in  improved  pasture.  These  figures  give 
added  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  money 
spent  in  pasture  improvement  is  an 
economical  way  to  get  more  feed  for 
less  money.  Pasture  improvement 
brings  some  problems  but  the  solving 
of  them  is  more  fun  than  that  of  sup¬ 


plying  food  to  cows  when  no  pasture 
grass  is  available. 

For  one  thing,  improved  pastures 
should  be  mowed  when  the  grass  gets 
too  tall.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  younger,  more  palatable  grass  is 
higher  in  protein.  Cows  will  graze  it 
and  neglect  the  areas  that  get  ahead 
of  them.  Thus,  in  effect,  actual  pasture 
area  is  reduced. 

Mowing  the  pasture  allows  new 
growth  to  get  started  and  besides  that, 
many  dairymen  have  been  surprised  to 
note  that  cows  will  eat  a  lot  of  the 
grass  after  it  is  cut.  Or  if  the  growth 
is  heavy  enough,  it  can  be  raked  up 
and  put  into  the  silo  or  allowed  to  diy 
and  stored  in  the  barn  to  feed  to  heif¬ 
ers.  While  these  clippings  are  lower 
in  protein  than  young  pasture  grass, 
they  are  higher  in  protein  than  hay  at 
the  time  hay  is  usually  cut. 


Prevent  Hay  Mow  Fires 

Spontaneous  Combustion  Can  Be  Prevented 


Perhaps  “Some  Are  star  Board¬ 
ers”  would  be  a  better  definition  of 
apples  that  ought  to  be  thinned  off  our 
trees  but  are  not;  but  BOARDERS  im¬ 
plies  a  paying  guest,  and  most  of  these 
apples  that  get  pulled  off  at  picking 
time  but  should  have  been  pulled  three 
months  earlier,  do  not  pay  for  their 
keep.  They  call  for  food,  take  up 
room,  and  contaminate  their  betters; 
and  cost  more  to  pick  and  throw  away 
in  September  than  they  do  in  June. 

Nearly  all  the  experiments  and  ex¬ 
perience  show  that  thinning  apples 
pays;  and  that  the  earlier  it  is  done, 
the  better.  But  few  growers  ever  get 
around  to  doing  this  job,  or  doing  it 
early,  because  so  many  other  jobs 
seem  to  be  more  important  and  more 
pressing,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  a  few 
growers  lack  the  cash  capital  to  send 
a  crew  out  into  the  orchard  at  thinning 
time. 

That,  of  course,  we  all  regret;  but 
regrets  will  not  raise  big,  clean  apples, 
and  thinning  is  an  important  element 
in  producing  that  sort.  One  way  to 
get  some  of  it  done,  and  still  not  break 
the  bank  for  labor  to  do  it,  is  to  grow 
low-headed  trees,  thin  only  the 
branches  that  are  reachable  from  the 
ground  or  a  short,  light  ladder,  and 
confine  the  effort  to  merely  separating 
the  doubles. 

This  may  seem  a  slip-shod  way  to  do 
the  thinning,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  usually  results  in  a  pretty  fair  job, 
and  certainly  simplifies  the  instruction 
and  supervision  of  a  lot  of  imskilled 
labor,  which  is  generally  all  that  one 
can  afford  for  that  work. 

.  It  looks  as  though  a  “good  neighbor 
policy”  is  going  to  open  our  markets 
to  apples  from  Canada  and  from  all 
over  the  world.  It  also  looks  as 
though  our  own  national  production  is 
fairly  stable.  That  means  we  need  not 
expect  any  scarcity  and  high  prices  to 
pull  our  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  nor 
our  apple  farms  out  of  the  hole.  That 
is  a  little  job  of  pulling  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  for  ourselves.  One  way 
to  exert  some  pull  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  is  t^  thin  off  excess  fruit  in  June 
and  July;  and  another  is  to  thin  out 
excess  wood  and  trees  during  the 
winter. 

I  was  spraying  some  old  Greenings 
and  Baldwins  that  are  about  40  feet 
high  and  much  older  than  I  am,  when 
it  dawned  on  me  that  no  picker,  dur¬ 
ing  these  times,  will  risk  his  neck  to 
pick  the  apples  for  a  price  those  apples 
can  possibly  pay.  No  one  can  possibly 
drive  enough  spray  or  dust  through 
the  thick  foliage  and  high  tops  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  apples  and  get  the  money 
back  he  spends  on  material  and  labor 
to  do  it.  Perhaps  the  }vay  the  foliage 
grows  on  a  tree  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  selecting  a  variety  to 
plant.  The  apples  on  those  old  limbs 
are  so  buried  in  foliage  you  can’t  see 
them  till  the  spray  parts  the  foliage, 
and  then  you  can’t  cover  every  apple. 

Surely,  these  are  times  when  the 
farmer  must  use  his  head  as  well  as 
his  hands;  and  lots  of  growers  who 
have  not  ridden  the  spray  tower  for 
the  past  few  years  are  going  to  get  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  their  orchards  that 
one  can  get  in  no  other  way.  Riding 
up  and  down  the  rows  trying  to  cover 
every  twig  and  fruit  gives  an  apple 
grower  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  trees.  It’s  just  too  bad  that  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  apple  growers  to  go  back  to 
work  again,  but  who  knows,  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  apple  industry. 
At  least  it  will  take  many  trees  out 
of  the  class  of  Star  Boarders,  and  may 


Fires  caused  by  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  which  annually  cost  Massachu¬ 
setts  farmers  $100,000,  can  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  now  is  the  time  to  start  the 
prevention  work,  says  W.  C.  Harring¬ 
ton,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at 
Massachusetts  State  College. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in 
the  prevention  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  in  hay  is  proper  curing.  All  hay 
incompletely  cured  at  the  time  of  stor¬ 
age — that  is  having  a  moisture  content 
of  over  25  or  30  per  cent- — is  subject 
to  spontaneous  combustion.  One  prac¬ 
tical  method  used  by  farmers"  to  test 
the  moisture  is  to  twist  a  wisp  of  hay 
in  the  hands.  If  the  twisted  hay  is 
tough  and  there  is  evidence  of  mois¬ 
ture  when  the  stems  are  broken,  the 
hay  is  considered  too  sappy  for  safe 
storage.  If  the  stems  are  slightly  brit- 


“How  about  us  doing  ’em  when 
we  get  bach,  from  the  movies., 
Barge?” 


tie  when  broken  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  moisture  when  the  stems  are 
twisted,  the  hay  can  be  stored  without 
danger  of  spoilage  or  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion. 

Salting  of  hay,  although  long  con¬ 
sidered  helpful,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  a  safeguard  against  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  substitute  for  sufficient 
curing  of  hay  in  the  fields. 

When  hay  is  stored  in  hay  mows, 
farmers  may  locate  hot  spots  or  pock¬ 
ets  by  use  of  a  simple  homemade  de¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Harrington  recommends  that 
farmers  buy  a  glass  thermometer  with 
a  range  up  to  at  least  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  imbed  this  thermome¬ 
ter  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  side  and 
near  one  end  of  a  wooden  rod.  This 
wooden  rod  should  be  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  square.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  can  be  held  securely  in  the 
groove  by  several  small  wire  staples. 
The  end  of  the  stick  below  the  ther-  i 
mometer  should  be  sharpened  to  a 
point. 

A  fairly  accurate  measure  of  tem¬ 
perature  at  different  points  in  the  hay 
can  be  obtained  by  forcing  this  stick 
into  the  hay,  leaving  it  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  quickly  withdrawing  1* 
and  reading  the  thermometer.  The 
probe  should  be  used  at  but  a  few  def¬ 
inite  places  and  always  in  the  same 
hole,  and  a  similar  size  stick  should 
fill  the  hole  between  readings. 

When  hay  heats  to  150  degrees  it  is 
entering  the  danger  zone.  When  it  gc 
to  180  degrees  it  is  time  for  the  farffi' 
er  to  call  the  fire  chief  and  make  hh* 
mediate  provision  for  standby  service. 

If  the  thermometer  reaches  190  de¬ 
grees,  removal  of  the  hay  is  necessary- 
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Milk  Amendments  Carry 


Dairymen  Dissatisfied  With  Some  Provisions 


Though  the  vote  was  exceedingly 
light,  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  in  a  mail  referendum,  ap¬ 
proved  the  amendments  to  the  Federal- 
State  Milk  Marketing  Order  which 
came  as  a  result  of  a  recent  hearing. 
They  will  become  effective  July  1st  and 
various  estimates  indicate  that,  as  a « 
result,  prices  to  dairymen  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  13  to  17  cents  a  hundred. 

Dairymen  studied  the  amendments 
with  mixed  feelings  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 
Most  commonly  mentioned  was  the 
class  one  price.  Dairymen  had  asked 
for  a  flat  year  around  class  one  price 
of  $3.05,  believing  that  increased  costs 
of  production  and  the  farm  labor  short¬ 
age  amply  justified  such  a  request.  The 


FOR  A  BETTER  MILK 
PRICE 

Following  a  review  of 

drought  damage,  farm  labor 
shortage  and  other  factors  in¬ 
creasing  milk  production  costs, 
the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
I.eague  are  urging  action  toward 
a  further  increase  in  milk  prices 
to  dairymen.  Instructions  for 
such  efforts  were  given  to  the 
officers  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  is 
believed  that  the  returns  under 
the  amended  order  will  fail  to 
bring  to  dairymen  equality  with 
labor  and  industry. 

Administrator  Cladakis  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Gaumnitz  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  calls  attention  to  pro¬ 
longed  lack  of  sufficient  rain, 
saying,  “In  consequence  I  am 
told  that  we  cannot  expect  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  to  go  on 
this  year  producing  milk  at  the 
necessary  high  level.” 

The  Administrator  urged  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
investigate  the  situation 
thoroughly  and  take  action  to 
safeguard  dairy  farmers. 


is  a  combination  of  the  old  3-A,  3-D 
and  3-C.  In  all  cases  lower  classifica¬ 
tions  have  been  moved  upward  into 
brackets  where  the  priced  are  higher. 
That  sounds  good  but  some  fear  that 
once  the  present  high  demand  for  milk 
products  for  England  is  over,  dealers 
will  just  refuse  to  buy  milk  in  classes 
which  prove  unprofitable.  Dealers  will 
doubtless  cut  their  purchases  and  co¬ 
operatives  will  have  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  this  extra  milk.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  stated  that  dealers  cannot 
now  afford  to  buy  milk  in  this  area 
and  manufacture  it  into  cream  cheese; 
they  can  buy  it  for  less  money  in  other 
areas. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  dealers 
with  country  plants  to  divert  milk  into 
manufactured  products  and  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  handlers  without  country 
plants  except  at  a  substantial  prem¬ 
ium.  They  did  this  because  they  found 
it  profitable.  A  new  amendment  stops 
this  by  giving  the  administrator  the 
authority  to  refuse  diversion  payments 
unless  milk  is  sold,  under  the  following 
provisions,  to  handlers  who  do  not 
have  country  plants: 

(a)  Butterfat  content  as  near  desired 
as  handler  has  available. 

(b)  Cash  on  delivery. 

(c)  200  can  shipment  or  more. 

(d)  Method  of  delivery  at  the  option 
of  the  buyer. 

(e)  At  the  Class  price  subject  to  ap¬ 
plicable  differentials. 

(f)  Plant  handling  charge  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  23c  per  cwt.  plus  administra¬ 
tion  assessment. 

We  hear  comments  also  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  are  too  favorable 
to  dealers  and  that  they  take  a  few 
minor  slaps  at  cooperatives.  Coopera¬ 
tives  must  now  pay  the  full  uniform 
price  to  non-member  patrons.  The  ser¬ 
vice  which  cooperatives  must  perform 
in  order  to  get  cooperative  payments 
are  more  clearly  defined  and  handlers, 
including  cooperatives,  are  required  to 
file  producer  payrolls  with  the  market¬ 


ing  administration.  There  is  a  feeling, 
too,  that  every  time  a  new  amendment 
is  added  to  the  order,  additional  power 
is  granted  to  the  administrator. 

There  is  another  point  on  which 
there  is  some  grumbling;  Dairymen 
were  asked,  to  vote  on  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  one;  they  could  not  approve 
some  changes  and  disapprove  others. 
While  the  situation  was  not  stressed, 
it  was  generally  accepted  by  dairymen 
that  turning  down  the  amendments 
would  result  in  suspension  of  the  entire 
order. 

Apparently  the  favorable  vote  came 
because  producers  asked  themselves 
two  questions: 

First,  Has  the  order  since  it  was 
effective,  stabilized  the  milk  market¬ 
ing  situation  and  resulted  in  better 
returns  to  dairymen? 

Second,  are  these  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  likely  to  result  in  returns  some¬ 
what  better  than  would  be  received 
without  them? 

In  both  cases,  the  only  fair  answer 
was  “yes,”  hence  the  favorable  vote. 

The  points  mentioned  are  by  no 
means  all  those  contained  in  the 
amendments  but  the  remainder  are  rel¬ 
atively  less  important.  Anyone  who 
read  the  entire  amendments  as  sub¬ 
mitted  could  not  escape  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  take  at  least  a  full  day 
to  analyze  and  understand  therrfl  Again 
this  points  to  the  importance  of  strong 
cooperative  associations,  manned  by 
officers  who  understand  milk  market¬ 
ing,  who  can  study  and  analyze  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
who,  when  changes  are  needed,  can 
again  petition  for  a  hearing  and  pro¬ 
pose  additional  changes. 

Incidentally,  we  hear  one  suggestion 
over  and  over.  It  is  this:  If  the  admin¬ 
istration  really  wants  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  of  cheese  and 
some  other  manufactured  products,  the 
only  logical  way  to  get  it  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  price  for  these  products  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  manufactured 
at  a  profit. 


Dairyman  Recovers  Tax  on  Help 

Court  Rules  Helpers  in  Producer-Dealer 


Milk  Business  Covered  by  Exemptions 


amendment  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
class  one  price  to  $2.65  for  July  and 
then  $2.88  until  April  1st,  regardless 
of  the  price  of  butter  during  that  per¬ 
iod.  On  April  1st,  1942  prices  will  re¬ 
vert  to  those  provided  in  the  order  be¬ 
fore  amended,  unless  further  action  is 
taken  before  that  time. 

Some  dairymen  feel  that  under  the 
old  marketing  order  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  might  go  high  enough  in  coming 
months  to  bring  a  class  one  price  high¬ 
er  than  that  set  by  the  amendment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  too,  that  a 
year  ago  in  May  the  uniform  price  in 
the  New  York  ai'ea  was  24  cents  above 
the  price  of  milk  for  condensed.  For 
May  this  year  the  premium  above  con¬ 
densed  had  dropped  to  a  little  over  five 
cents.  Dair3rmen  feel  that  the  present 
premium  is  too  low  and  will  continue 
to  fight  to  bring  that  premium  back 
to  normal. 

The  second  important  amendment 
reduces  the  number  of  classifications 
from  10  to  7.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
sounds  like  a  good  move,  but  is  it? 
Milk  usejl  for  chocolate  milk  and  other 
drinks  is  moved  into  class  one  when 
the  product  contains  3%  of  butterfat 
or  more. 

Class  two  is  a  combination  of  the 
oW  classes  2-B  and  3-B  and  class  three 


Recently  in  Oklahoma,  E.  K. 

Gaylord  of  the  Gaylord  Guernsey 
Farms,  won  a  suit  brought  to  recover 
Social  Security  taxes  paid  on  workers 
on  his  farm  for  the  years  1936  and 
1937. 

Mr.  Gaylord  writes  that  for  some 
years  he  refused  to  pay  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  and  Unemployment  taxes  but  that 


“Ask  the  man  in  back'  of  you 
with  the  badge  to  smile  too,  dear” 


finally  he  was  forced  to  pay  under  pro¬ 
test  after  which  he  filed  claims  for  a 
refund.  The  claim  was  denied  and  he 
brought  suit.  Mr.  Gaylord  runs  a  farm 
and  delivers  milk  produced  on  the 
farm;  he  does  not  buy  any.  Under  pro¬ 
test  he  paid  Unemployment  and  Social 
Security  taxes  on  a  showman  who  took 
charge  of  the  show  herd  at  fairs,  on 
two  employees  who  cooled,  bottled  and 
prepared  milk  for  market,  on  a  book¬ 
keeper  and  part  time  stenographer  and 
on  four  or  five  truck  driver-salesmen. 
The  court  ruled  that  all  these  workers 
were  thoroughly  exempt  under  the 
agriculture  exemptions  of  the  law  and 
a  judgment  was  rendered  for  a  com¬ 
plete  refund  of  taxes  paid. 

Mr.  Gaylord  says: 

“The  Internal  Revenue  Department 
has  collected  millions  of  dollars  from 
small  dairymen  and  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  the  state  authori¬ 
ties  have  also  collected  a  similar  tax 
for  their  unemployment  fund.  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  was  acting  unjustly  and  il¬ 
legally  in  collecting  these  taxes  and  I 
carried  on  this  litigation  solely  at  my 
expense,  although  a  number  of  local 
dairymen  had  offered  to  contribute  to 
the  cause.” 
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Here’s  the  SILO 
that  Marietta 
Builds-to-Endure 


lj^B®3amsa\  rf 


It’s  the  Super-Construction 
behind  the  name  that 
makes  “Marietta”  first  in 
fame! 

Built  to  withstand  ALL  in- 
side  pressures  and  Nature’s 
outside  attacks.  Lock-joint, 
drop-forged  concrete  staves 
— of  clean  aggregate.  (NO 
combustible  quarry  refuse.) 
Acid-resisting  inside  coat¬ 
ing.  Seal  -  tight  Redwood 
doors.  Special-type  hooping. 
Marietta’s  time-tested,  per¬ 
fected  “No-Gamble”  fea¬ 
tures  assure  looser  profits 
—  LONGER!  Write  TO¬ 
DAY.  DEPT.  AA 


Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

MARIETTA  OHIO 

'Tiasiaiirr — I  Write  Nearest  Office  I 

Baltimore,  Md. — Scotia,  N.  Y.— Lilesville,  N.  C. 


BLIZZARD 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  -  HAY  CHOPPER 


CSAOS  f^ROM 
ALL  ARr^L^S 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handles  any  crop 
-  wet,  green,  dry  —  elevates  anywhere. 
You  need  no  Extras.  Outstanding  is  the 
patented,  exclusive  all-angle  delivery 
feature.  Simple,  trouble-free  opera¬ 
tion.  Learn  about  Blizzard’s  15  big 
modern  features. 
Write  for  free  3 
color  catalog. 

Blizzard  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  A,  Canton,  Ohio. 


S’ 

Fords  Portable  Hani- 
mermil!  Operators 
now  "ca.shinst  in”  on 
steadily  increasins  nation-wide  demand  for  rus- 
tom-mi,\ed  feed.s  on  fanners'  own  premises.  Only 
Fords  eiinipment  performs  all  three  optional  ser¬ 
vices:  straight-itrindinK,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  “sweet  feed”  production  liy  exelnsive  MoIa.s,ses 
Impregnator.  Poetively  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earning.s.  Investigate  today. 
Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1221  E.  12th  St..  Streator,  III. 


CONCRETE 


Do  your  modernizing  for  keeps,  with  concrete! 
Here’s  a  “how  to  doit’  ’  book  that  gives  detailed 
information  on  building  septic  tanks,  founda¬ 
tions,  feeding  floors,  bam  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks. 

Remember,  concrete  is  firesafe,  lermita 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first  cot^ 
needs  no  upkeep,  endures  for  generation)!* 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting — or  hire  a 
local  concrete  contractor.  Write  us  for  your  frca 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Construction.’* 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  ! 

Dept  K7a  1, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 

Please  send  me“  Permanent  Farm  Con-  I 
struction."  I  am  especially  interested  in  I 


j  Name _ 

J  St.  or  R  R.  No. - 

^t^iB 
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OLD  ALUMINUM  FOR 
DEFENSE 

On  June  26th,  L.  R.  Simons, 
Director  of  Extension  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  received  a  telegram  from 
M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Extension,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  office 
of  civilian  defense  had  asked  ex¬ 
tension  forces  to  take  the  lead  in 
calling  for  the  collection  of  alu- 
mimun  utensils  in  rural  areas. 
This  will  be  done  during  the  week 
of  July  21st.  . 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  in 
New  York  State  at  least,  this 
work  be  assumed  by  the  state 
and  county  defense  committees. 
While  full  details  are  lacking,  it 
is  expected  that  the  public  will 
be  asked  to  contribute  their  old 
aluminum  utensils  for  national 
defense. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  officials  ap¬ 
parently  have  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  not  stripping  organized  agricul¬ 
ture  of  good  leadership.  In  one  county 
the  son  of  a  well  known  farm  leader 
had  been  classified  for  call  in  June. 
His  father,  like  many  other  farmers, 
faced  a  labor  crisis.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  held  key  positions  in  vari¬ 
ous  farm  activities.  It  appeared  that 
he  would  now  have  to  curtail  the 
amount  of  time  which  he  could  give  to 
public  service  and  organization  work. 
His  attitude  was  not  to  object  to  his 
son  being  called  to  serve  his  country, 
but  it  meant  that  he  himself  would 
have  to  put  all  or  nearly  all  of  his 
time  on  the  farm. 

Some  other  farmers  in  the  county 
decided  that  agriculture  would  suffer 
thereby,  so  they  drafted  a  petition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  draft  board.  They  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it  was  far  more  important 
that  the  services  of  the  father  be  re¬ 
tained  for  agricultural  leadership  than 
that  the  son  be  drafted.  The  dr'fift 
officials  after  study  of  the  case  agreed 
in  this  view  and  granted  deferment. 

This  brings  up  another  angle  which 
has  interested  me.  Leadership  in  vari¬ 
ous  farm  organizations  and  activities 
usually  means  personal  sacrifice  upon 
the  part  of  the  men  who  are  active. 
Generally,  there  is  neither  pay  nor  ex¬ 
pense  money  for  such  services.  Time 
after  time  I  have  heard  stay-at-home 
farmers  comment  on  this.  Comments 


per  cent  compared  to  83  per  cent  last 
year.  Wisconsin  is  given  81  per  cent, 
compared  to  91  a  year  ago. 

The  committee  brought  back  detail¬ 
ed  information  about  conditions  and 
outlook.  In  the  Grand  Traverse  area, 
A.  J.  Rogers,  manager  of  the  cherry 
growers’  cooperative,  estimated  a  pack 
of  two  and  one-half  million  pounds 
compared  with  seven  millions  last  year. 
Rogers  felt  the  estimate  was  decreas¬ 
ing.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimate, 
Rogers  said  the  co-op  had  oversold  and 
would  have  to  pro-rate  '  deliveries. 
Basis  of  sale  was  and  7%  cents  per 
pound  in  30-pound  tins.  Carl  Steimle, 
manager  of  a  cold-packing  plant  at 
Sodus,  Mich.,  reported  sales  at  7% 
cents  after  withdrawing  an  earlier 
offer  of  seven  cents.  Prices  last  year 
were  reported  around  5%  cents. 

Various  Western  New  York  counties 
report  sales  to  processors  at  five  cents 
per  pound. 

Uliancllor  Elcclod 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  National 
Apple  Institute  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Paul  Stark  of 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  continues  as  president 
and  Chandler  succeeds  John  Lyman  of 
Middlefield,  Conn. 

Odd  Boxes  to  Go 


in  use.  Two  of  these  would  be  of  bush¬ 
el  size,  for  layer  and  wrapped  pack. 
Two  would  have  cubic  content  of  a 
bushel  and  one-eighth  for  jumble  or 
loose  pack.  Approved  dimensions  are: 
Northwest  bushel,  10%  by  11%  by  18 
inches,  inside  measurements;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  box,  11%  by  12%  by  15;  New 
York  and  New  England  bushel  and  one- 
eighth,  11%  by  13%  by  16;  Virginia 
bushel  and  one-eighth,  11  by  13  by  17. 

Roserve  County  A|£$ont 

Wayne  County  farmers  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  “reserve”  county  agent 
available.  Recently  Agent  Mort  Adams 
was  designated  to  be  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  cherry  situa¬ 
tion  in  Michigan.  While  this  appeared 
to  be  of  great  value  to  cherry  growers 
in  Wayne  and  other  counties,  Mort  felt 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  the  Farm 
Bureau.  He  handles  fruit  work  and  at 
this  season  anything  could  happen,  so 
he  hesitated  to  leave  the  county,  even 
though  his  directors  were  agreeable. 

Mark  E.  Buckman,  former  county 
agent  and  now  manager  of  the  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm,  offered  to  sit  in  on  Mort’s 
job.  Wayne  County  growers  hated 
like  the  dickens,  as  one  of  them  said, 
to  let  “Buck”  move  over  from  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  to  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm, 
but  they  were  especially  pleased  at  be¬ 
ing  able  to  keep  him  in  the  county. 
Many  calls  are  made  for  his  advice 
and  assistance  and  Adams  credits  him 
with  being  a  loyal  co-worker. 

So  with  official  approval  of  bu¬ 
reau  officers  Buckman  sat  in,  Mort 
went  to  Michigan  and  everybody — 
especially  Mort — felt  relieved  that  a 
good  man  would  remain  on  the  job. 

Five  Explore  Future 

The  Honorary  Society  of  AGFU, 
which  among  other  things  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  exploring  future  trends  and 
possibilities  in  agriculture,  listened  to 
and  discussed  the  views  of  five  new 
members  in  Syracuse  last  week.  Each 


new  member  upon  admission  submits 
a  thesis  outlining  his  views  and  hopes, 
even  though  they  may  be  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  present  practices. 

Candidates  received  were  Leon  A. 
Chapin,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen”s 
League  Cooperative  Association;  Dr. 
Harold  B.  Tukey,  horticulturist  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station;  J.  F. 
(Doc)  Roberts,  livestock  editor  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist ;  James  B.  Grang¬ 
er,  merchandising  specialist  for  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute,  and  Harold  J.  Evans,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Seed  Po¬ 
tato  Association.  Examiners  who  led 
discussion  of  the  papers  were  Leigh  G. 
Kirkland,  president  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society;  Chester  DuMond, 
president  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  Roy  A.  Porter,  potato 
grower  and  member  of  the  New  York 
City  terminal  market  committee. 


range  from  criticism  of  So-and-so  for 
having  so  much  time  to  run  around  to 
open  wonder  that  he  is  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  so  much  free  time  and  money  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  farmers. 

If  the  activities  and  motives  of  these 
leaders  are  analysed  it  will  be  found 
they  are  actuated  by  ideals  of  public 
service,  and  frequently  they  are  pushed 
to  the  front  by  neighbors  who  are  un¬ 
willing  themselves  to  give  up  their 
time.  Because  of  labor  and  other  ,diffi- 
culties  now,  in  many  cases  greater  sac¬ 
rifice  than  ever  is  involved.  A  little 
appreciation  in  some  of  these  cases 
would  not  be  out  of  order. 

Cherry  Prices  Up 

The  price  of  sour  cherries  to  grow¬ 
ers  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well 
stabilized  as  the  result  of  action  by 
the  New  York  State  Cherry  GrPwers’ 
Association.  With  reports  indicating 
that  New  York  growers  would  have 
16  million  pounds  available  for  proces¬ 
sors,  compared  to  32  million  pounds 
last  year,  a  committee  was  sent  to 
Michigan  to  get  first-hand  information 
on  the  outlook  there. 

This  committee  included  Alfred  G. 
Lewis  of  Geneva,  vice-president  of  the 
association;  Colin  Nichols,  Niagara 
County  grower,  and  Morton  Adams, 
Wayne  County  agricultural  agent.  This 
committee  visited  numerous  growers, 
processors  and  crop  reporters.  It  re¬ 
ports:  “Taking  all  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration,  we  estimate  the  Michigan 
crop  at  47  million  pounds.  Last  year 
the  crop  was  78  million  pounds  in 
Michigan.  These  estimates  are  that 
Michigan  will  have  about  60  per  cent 
as  many  cherries  as  a  year  ago,  and 
New  York  about  half. 

The  state-federal  crop  report  for 
June  gives  the  New  York  crop  a  con¬ 
dition  of  48  per  cent  of  normal,  com¬ 
pared  to  84  in  1940,  and  Michigan  47 


Some  20  odd-sized  apples  boxes  are 
due  to  be  discarded,  so  far  as  official 
freight  tariffs  are  concerned.  As  the 
result  of  hearings  by  the  Freight  Con¬ 
tainer  Bureau  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  in  Rochester,  Win¬ 
chester  and  elsewhere,  standardization 
of  boxes  is  nearer.  No  formal  decision 
has  been  announced  by  the  bureau,  but 
testimony  was  in  favor  of  eliminating 
the  oad  boxes. 

This  action  is  in  line  with  the  East¬ 
ern  Apple  Box  Conference  last  year  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  when  14  horticultural 
societies  participated.  .  The  Joint  Fruit 
Committee  in  this  state  also  approved. 

Four  standard  boxes  would  remain 


Play  Writing  Winners 

Kermis,  the  dramatic  club  on 
the  campus  of  the  colleges  of 
Home  Economics  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell,  recently  held 
their  annual  playwriting  contest. 
“Cracker  Barrel  Joe,”  by  Julia 
Eaton,  209  Fall  Creek  Drive, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  won  the  authoress 
$15.00  and  the  honor  of  having 
the  play  produced  on  the  Kermis 
stage  as  the  first  prize  play. 

The  next  three  plays  chosen 
were  so  close  that  the  judges  de¬ 
cided  to  make  three  second  prize, 
honorable  mention  awards  of 
$5.00  each.  “The  Village  Semi¬ 
nary,”  by  Anna  Pancsis,  10  Ter¬ 
race  Street,  Alfred,  N.  Y.; 
“Family  Affairs,”  by  Elda  L. 
Thurston,  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y.; 
“School  Meetin’  ”  by  Albert  E. 
Milliken,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  were 
those  tying  for  second  place  in 
the  contest. 

Everyone  interested  in  amateur 
play  writing  should  enter  our 
contest  for  next  year.  Any  play 
depicting  rural  life  in  New  York 
is  eligible  for  entry,  so  get  to 
work,  writers  ! — Roy  Herrmann. 


A.  A. -Grange  Yeast 

Chairman  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Nelson,  of 
Wright  Settlement  Grange,  Oneida 
County,  writes  us:  “We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  at  our  yeast  roll  contest,  and  how 
the  men  did  eat  those  rolls  for  supper 
after  the  meeting!  They  were  all  so 
good.  The  men  said  they  wished  that 
the  sisters  would  have  a  roll  contest 
at  every  meeting.” 

Apparently  a  lot  of  Grange  brothers 
and  sisters  feel  that  way,  judging  by 
the  enthusiastic  reports  coming  in 
from  chairmen  who  have  charge  of  the 
contests.  We  wish  we  had  space  to 
print  more  of  their  interesting  letters, 
but  have  such  a  long  list  of  winners 
this  time  that  "we  cannot  do  so: 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Hiawatha 

Lorraine  Miller 

Allegany 

Alfred 

Mrs.  Edna  Pierce 

Angelica 

Mrs.  John  Lytle 

Bolivar 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Crandall 

Canaseraga 

Mrs.  Howard  Hess 

Whitesville 

Mrs.  Theron  Grantier 

Broome 

Bartonville 

Mrs.  Sara  Fenescey 

Castle  Creek 

Mrs.  Gladys  Ross 

Nanticoke 

Valley 

Mrs.  Lee  Ward 

Cattaraugus 

Farmersville 

Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold 

Franklinville 

Mrs.  Bert  Bennett)-, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Williams) 

Gowanda 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lewis 

Machias 

Mrs.  Belle  Stoll 

Chairtantfua 

Ashville 

Mrs.  Frances  R.  Lloyd 

Bust! 

Anno  M.  Young 

Ellington 

Mrs.  Elva  Rhoades 

Fredonia 

Mrs.  Elbert  Blodgett 

Panama 

Rocks 

Ellen  N.  Dewey 

Stockton 

Mrs.  Iona  Turk 

Villen  ova 

Mrs.  Glen  Spencer 

Westfield 

Hattie  M.  Saigeon 

Chenango 

Coventry 

Mrs.  Elwyn  Johnson 

Oxford 

Mrs.  Emma  Malloy 

Plymouth 

Mrs.  Odille  L.  White 

Unadilla 

Valley 

Mrs.  Emilie  P.  Almstedt 

Columbia 

Canaan 

Mrs.  L.  Herbs 

Ciaverack 

Imogene  C.  Patzwahl 

Copaka 

Mrs.  Jennie  McIntyre 

LIndenwald 

Mrs.  Jessie  Studd 

Delaware 

Charlotte 

Valley 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hebbard 

Col.  Harper 

Leta  Van  Dusen 

Mundale 

Mrs.  Anna  Brandt 

Shavertown 

Mrs.  Frank  Dibble 

Rolls  Contest  News 

South 


Kortright 

Walton 

West 

Kortright 

Dutchess  Amenia 
Stanford 
Freedom 
Plains 
Pleasant 
Valley 
Red  Hook 
Rock  City 
Union  Vale 

(Contmued  on 


Mrs.  Anna  E.  BogiS 
Mrs.  Gracia  Neal* 

Mrs.  Sewad  E.  Ail 

Florence  McEnroi 
Mrs.  Ethel  Hainer 

Amy  A.  Alley 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rossway 
Mrs.  John  Houghtoa 
Mrs.  Margaret  WeaVST 
Mrs.  Fred  Coffin 

opposite  page) 


Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Jllichael  Endersbee  of  Ca"' 
ton,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Endersbee  was  the  flrs* 
prize  winner  in  the  yeast  roll  contest  he 
by  Silas  Wright  Grange,  St.  Lawren^ 
County.  Chairman  Eillian  Church,  w  0 
had  charge  of  the  contest,  writes:  * 

are  verj'  happy  that  Mrs.  Endersbee  wo 
our  contest.  She  is  such  a  dear  soul  0 
76  years,  and  has  been  a  Granger  for 
years.” 
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June  Milk  Price  Estimate 

Administrator  Cladakis  estimates 
that  the  uniform  milk  price  paid  for 
June  will  be  $1.88.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  an  increase  of  five  cents  over  May 
and  if  the  prediction  is  approximately 
right,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  most  dairymen  that  June 
prices  were  better  than  May.  Recent 
June  prices  received  by  dairymen  are 
as  follows: 

1940,  $1.56;  1939,  $1.32;  1938, 

$1,341/2;  1937,  $1.50;  1936,  $1.58;  1935, 
$1.30;  1934,  $1,321/2;  1933,  $1.43;  1932, 
$1.10. 

—  A.  A. — 

Fruit  Trends 

It  is  expected  that  apple  production 
in  the  United  States  will  drop  some¬ 
what  during  the  next  few  years.  Old, 
unproductive  orchards  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  number  of  young  trees 
set  out  in  recent  years  have  been  less 
than  normal.  Production  in  the  East 
varies  by  years  but  it  seems  probable 
that  apple  production  here  will  aver¬ 
age  to  show  little  decline  during  the 
next  few  years. 

The  United  States  cherry  crop  is 
ixpected  to  average  higher  during  the 
next  few  years  because  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing. 

There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in 
peach  production  in  the  United  States 
since  1932.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
planting  of  new  peach  trees  and  the 


upward  trend  m  production  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue  for  several  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  peaches  have  paid 
New  York  growers  better  than  apples 
or  pears. 

Fewer  pears  are  produced  in  New 
York  State  than  in  the  20’s  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  decline  slowly. 

—  A.  A. — 

Eate  Turkey  Hatches 

Early  season  predictions  indicated  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  turkeys 
compared  with  last  year.  However, 
the  demand  for  turkey  poults  during 
May  was  good  and  orders  for  delivery 
after  June  1st  were  better  than  usual. 
This  indicates  a  longer  poult  hatching 
season  than  usual  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  turkeys  that  may  approach  last 
year’s  figures. 

—  A.  A. — 

New  York  State  Livestock 

In  1940  New  York  State  had  about 
300  herds  of  pure  bred  beef  cattle. 
Beef  cattle  has  been  increasing  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  state  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  many  herds  being  started 
by  farmers  as  sidelines  to  their  other 
farm  enterprises. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  apparently  has  two  causes — the 
low  income  of  farmers  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  purchasing  power  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  since  1935.  There  is  some  indication 
that  beef  cattle  are  near  the  peak  of 
their  purchasing  power  in  the  present 


A.  A.- Grange  Yeast 
Rolls  Contest  Yews 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
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Washington 

Mrs. 

Cecil  Booth 

Whaley  Pond 

Mrs. 

Frank  R.  Denton 

Wiccopee 

Mrs. 

Nathan  J.  Hoosa 

Erie 

Bowmans- 

ville 

Mrs. 

Burt  Longmate 

4 

Hamburg 

Mrs. 

Frank  Kleis 

Holland 

Orchard 

Mrs. 

Harold  Stephan 

Park 

Mrs. 

Albert  Oaks 

Wyandale 

Mrs. 

Mildred  Reding 

Essex 

Wadhams 

Mrs. 

Emily  A.  Pierce 

Franklin 

Bangor 

M'rs. 

Mabel  Dunn 

Brushton 

Mrs. 

Catherine  Peek 

Burke 

Mrs. 

Albert  Chapman 

Westville 

Mrs. 

John  F.  Broekway 

Geneses 

Oakfleld 

Mrs. 

E.  R.  Greene 

Oatka  Falls 

Mrs. 

Elvira  Brodie 

Greene 

Catskill  Valley  Mrs. 

Ina  Chadderdon 

Climax 

Mrs. 

Marie  Gajdersek 

Echo 

Mary 

Hallock 

Herkimer 

East  Schuyler  Mrs. 

Amanda  Kane 

Millers  Mills 

Mrs. 

Arthur  Huxtable 

Nowadaga 

Mrs. 

Lura  E.  Davy 

Warren 

West  Canada 

Eula 

Ostrander 

Creek 

Mrs. 

Millard  Williams 

Winfield 

Mrs. 

John  Koenig 

Jefferson 

Plessis 

Mrs. 

Howard  Ripley 

Smithville 

Mrs. 

Lena  M.  Lewis 

Theresa 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Shimel 

Livingston 

Caledonia 

Mrs. 

Mary  McQuillen 

Linwood 

Mrs. 

Alex  Bryce 

Ossian 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Gary 

Madison 

Alberbrook 

Mrs. 

Cecil  M.  Tayntor 

Brookfield 

Dorothy  Calhoun 

Monroe 

Mendon 

Mrs. 

Wesley  Shraeder 

Parma 

Mrs. 

Mary  Sands 

Montgomery 

Glen 

Mrs. 

Howard  Young 

Otsquago 

Mrs. 

Eugene  Dillenback 

Palatine  Union  Maud 

E.  Coso 

Scattergood 

Mrs. 

Ronald  Goddard 

Niagara 

Gas  port 

Helen 

1  Grassman 

Hartland 

Mrs. 

Joseph  Hurr 

Pendleton 

Mrs. 

William  D.  Miller 

Ransomville 

Mrs. 

Wallace  Sawyer 

Oneida 

Boonville 

Mrs. 

Sophia  Persons 

Floyd 

Mrs. 

C.  MacLaughlin 

Knox  boro 

Mrs. 

Martha  Smith 

Marcy 

Mrs. 

Gerald  Davis 

Remsen 

Unadilla 

Mrs. 

Ernest  E.  Morris 

Valley 

Wright 

Doris 

Smith 

Settlement 

Mrs. 

Ola  Jones 

OnMitfaga 

Lamson 

Mrs. 

Frank  Jakway 

N.  Manlius 

Mrs. 

Barbara  Burke 

Tully  Valley 

Mrs. 

Mary  Brenchley 

Oatwto 

Canandaigua 

Mrs. 

Benj.  Brocklebank 

Enterprise 

Mrs. 

Frank  Parker 

Seneca 

Mrs. 

Foster  Fake 

Bnan 

Brookside 

Mrs. 

Elwood  Howell 

Chester 

Mrs. 

Fred  Wilkin 

Goshen 

M«. 

Eva  May  Stage 

Moattoinory 

Mary 

Hehnn 

Wallkiil 


River 

Mrs. 

Ernest  Traverse 

Orleans 

Gaines 

Mrs. 

Fay  Hollenbeck 

Oswego 

Happy 

Thought 

Bess 

A.  Thiebeau 

Rising  Sun 

Mrs. 

Mae  Tyfair 

Otsego 

Butternut 

Valley 

Mrs. 

Leon  Wood 

Goodyear 

Lake 

Mrs. 

Grace  Lamb 

Oneonta 

Mrs. 

Blanch  Hall 

Westville 

Mildred  B.  Green 

West  Exeter 

Mrs. 

May  Griffith 

Worcester 

Mrs. 

Ruth  McClintock 

Putnam 

Brewster 

Mrs. 

Blanche  Garrison 

Mahopac 

Mrs. 

Anna  MacCollum 

Rensselaer 

East 

Greenbush 

Mrs. 

Fred  Lemka 

Taconic 

Valley 

Mrs. 

Elsa  Johnson 

Saratoga 

Bacon  Hill 

Mildred  Peck 

Charlton 

Mrs. 

Marion  Pashley 

Saratoga 

Mary 

E.  Hathaway 

Wilton 

Mrs. 

W.  H.  Deuell 

Schenectady 

Glenville 

Mrs. 

Alice  Loewindorff 

Scotch  ChurchMrs. 

Frank  Wheaton 

Schoharie 

Franklinton 

Mrs. 

Elmer  Wood 

Summit 

Lora 

Nan  Foote 

Schuyler 

Beaver  Dams 

Mrs, 

Ethel  Herrick 

Highland 

Mrs. 

Fred  Brink 

North  Hector 

Mrs. 

Fannie  Beckhom 

Sears burg 

Mrs. 

Grace  Mount 

Seneca 

Magee 

Mrs. 

B.  J.  Morehouse 

Steuben 

Avoca 

Mrs. 

Edna  Fox 

Cohocton 

Mrs. 

Samuel  Sick 

Neils  Creek 

Mrs. 

Linda  Preston 

North  UrbanaMrs. 

Grace  Wood 

Stephens 

Mrs. 

Cora  Kilbury 

Mills 

Troupsburg 

Lois 

Fisk 

St.  Lawrence 

Brier  Hill 

Mrs. 

Guy  Tayler 

Fort  Jackson 

Mrs. 

George  Wolfe 

Hammond 

Mrs. 

Stanley  Nicol 

Mt.  View 

Leola 

B.  Colton 

Winthrop 

Mrs. 

Lawrence  Wagstaff 

Suffolk 

Sound  Ave 

Mrs. 

Mary  H.  Downs 

Southold 

Mrs. 

Frank  Gagen 

Sullivan 

Monticello 

Mrs. 

Lena  Case 

Tompkins 

Caroline 

Mrs. 

Edwin  Bakko 

Dry  den 

Mrs. 

Clayton  Bouker 

Enfield  Valley 

Mrs. 

Lila  Rothermich 

North  Lansing  Mrs. 

Gladys  Cooper 

Tioga 

Acme 

Mrs. 

Ellen  Porter 

Nichols 

Mrs. 

Inez  Leasure 

Ulster 

Clintondale 

Mrs. 

Fred  Eckert 

Huguenot 

Mrs. 

John  P.  Miller 

Lake 

Katrine 

Mrs. 

Annabelle  Stanley 

Milton 

Lulu 

Clarks 

Warren 

Mountainside 

Mrs. 

Geneva  Vaughn 

Washington 

Argylo 

Mrs. 

Roscoe  Ellis 

Cambridge 

Mrs. 

Robert  Skellie 

Shushan 

Mrs. 

Frederick  Knapp 

Westchester 

Cortlandt 

Mrs. 

George  Pearson 

Wyoming 

Attica 

Mrs. 

Wm.  Reilein 

Bliss 

Mrs. 

Alta  Nelson 

Yates 

Guyanoga 

Valley 

Mrs. 

Merritt  Lufkin 

Penn  Van 

Mrs. 

Albert  Titus 

Rushvillo 

Mrs. 

Frank  Gorton 

cycle.  It  is  always  wise,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  to  go  out  into  a  new  venture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle  rather  than 
at  the  top. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  New  York 
State  has  declined  about  one-fourth 
since  1931  and  at  present  New  York 
State  has  about  1%  of  the  sheep  in 
the  country.  Apparently  farmers  who 
are  most  successful  with  sheep  rais¬ 
ed  more  than  100  lambs  per  hundred 
ewes  and  manaiged  to  keep  feed  costs 
low. 

New'  York  State  h£ls  an  average  of 
about  one  hog  per  farm.  'There  are  two 
ways  in  which  farmers  can  make  profit 
from  hogs.  One  is  by  keeping  a  sow 
or  two  and  selling  young  pigs  to 
neighbors,  the  second  by  raising  one 
or  more  hogs  for  home  use. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Credit  Men  Meet 

On  June  23rd  and  24th  during  the 
sessions  of  the  New  England  Institute 
for  Cooperation,  the  Springfield  Bank 
©for  Cooperatives  held  its  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  program  included  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  and  a  talk  by  Commissioner  H. 
V.  Noyes  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  At  the 
annual  banquet  on  Monday  evening 
Andre  Schenker,  radio  commentator  of 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  was  the  speaker. 

— A.  A. — 

Farmers  Use  Land  Bank 
Credit 

Northeastern  farmers  refinanced 
$3,400,000  of  debts  and  put  them  into 
long-term,  amortized  land  bank 
mortgages  last  year.  In  addition,  they 
obtained  more  than  $1,000,000  of  land 
bank  financing  to  assist  in  the  pur- » 
chase  of  land  and  other  real  estate. 

For  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  more  than 
$68,000,000  of  debts,  including  short¬ 
term  mortgages,  were  refinanced  and 
put  on  long-term  non-callable  basis 
with  the  land  bank  system,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $21,000,000  of  long-term 
credit  was  used  to  buy  farms. 

Reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
show  a  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  the  use  of  both  long-term 
mortgage  credit  and  short-term  pro¬ 
duction  credit  provided  to  farmers 
through  the  farm  credit  administration. 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
England,  applications  for  mortgage 
loans  increased  2%  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year,  compared  to  the 
same  period  of  the  year  before,  many 
farmers  taking  advantage  of  the  favor¬ 
able  interest  rates  on  land  bank  loans 
made  now. 

Thirty-four  production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England  made  loans  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  for  $4,558,000, 
an  increase  of  $250,000  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  of  1940. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  caus¬ 
ing  many  farmers  to  purchase  labor- 
saving  equipment  this  season,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  being  financed  by 
production  credit  associations,  reports 
indicated.  Farmers  apparently  are 
learning  that  they  can  make  substan¬ 
tial  savings  in  the  cost  of  the  credit 
they  use  if  they  purchase  it  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  deal,  and  pay  cash  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 

—  A.  A.— 

Backus  Has  High  Herd 

For  the  month  of  May  the  herd  of 
Chester  Backus  of  Heuvelton,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  New  York,  was  first  in 
herds  of  the  DHIA.  ’^s  ten  cows  av¬ 
eraged  to  produce  64.5  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  and  1,703  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  month. 

In  second  place  was  a  herd  of  15 
cows  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Lind  of 
Cayuga  County  and  averaged  to  pro¬ 
duce  63.8  pounds  of  butterfat. 

In  third  place  was  the  herd  of  Elmer 
Marshfield  of  Onondaga  County.  His 


BABGAINING  AGENLY 
ASKS  HIGHEB  CLASS 
I  PBICE 

ON  PAGE  1 1  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “For  Better  Milk  Prices,”  we 
referred  to  action  started  to  get 
some  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
learn  that  the  Metropolitan  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  has 
petitioned  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Claude  Wickard  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  hearing  on  another 
amendment  to  the  order. 

The  Agency  asks  for  an 
amendment  giving  farmers  a 
Class  I  price  of  $3,27  when  the 
price  of  butter  is  under  40  cents 
a  pound.  Then  for  each  half  cent 
increase  in  the  butter  price  it  is 
proposed  that  the  class  one  price 
should  automatically  advance  11 
cents  a  hundred. 

This  week  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  holding  200  local 
meetings  of  League  members 
throughout  the  milk  shed.  In 
this  way,  the  sentiment  of  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  secured  and  a  plan 
of  action  outlined. 


herd  averaged  60.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  registered  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
Abraham  Eller  of  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
County,  recently  completed  a  305  day 
record  of  21,083  pounds  of  milk  and 
794.6  pounds  of  butterfat. 

—  A.  A. — 

Four-H  Congress  at  Ithaca 

This  is  the  week  for  the  annual  4-H 
Club  Congress  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  About  1500 
4-H  Club  members  are  in  attendance 
and  during  the  week  are  getting  a  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  homemaking 
with  many  entertainments  and  leader¬ 
ship  features  thrown  in  for  good  meas¬ 
ure. 

Meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  con¬ 
gress  is  the  4-H  Extension  Federation 
consisting  of  John  Rioch,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  Pine  Island;  Hudson  Bull, 
vice-president,  Watertown;  John  A. 
Hall,  secretary-treasurer,  Lockport; 
Almon  O.  Nye,  Pleasant  Valley;  M.  C. 
Carpenter,  South  Kortright;  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Dickinson,  Skaneateles;  Carl  G. 
Wooster,  Union  Hill;  and  W.  J.  Wright, 
of  Cornell  University. 


Attention  ! 

Here’s  your  chance. 

Be  of  service  to  agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  emergency.  Necessary 
that  you  own  a  car,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  for  $50  per 
week  or  better. 

Write  AT  ONCE  giving  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  Interview 
will  be  arranged. 

G.  C.  Bartlett, 

Room  413  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Don^t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  otlT 
agent  or  direct  to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  0«. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

GOOD  DAIRY  COWS 

Mostly  Holsteins,  also  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Fifty  big  three  yr.  heifers  to  freshen  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Plenty  rf  breeding  and  milk  quality. 

Fifty  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows  with  size,  condition,  breed¬ 
ing,  milk. 

Eighty  fresh  cows,  real  producers  and  good  testers. 
Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 

CANDOR,  N.  Y. _ PHONE  3H  OR  3Y  CANDOR 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pSrt  piain'^'y.Y. 

FOR  SALE: 

3  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS. 

ALL  THREE  OF  KING  ORMSBY  IDEAL  BREEDING, 
aged  I  Vi  yrs.  and  9  months.  Real  good  records. 

E.  H.  Altmann,  R.R.  3,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

r.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

£.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  iS' 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Increase  your  butterfat  and  production  with  a 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

as  your  herd  sire.  Two  now  available,  serviceable  age, 
well  grown  from  A.R.  dams,  priced  for  quick  sale. 

BarreU  Farms,  nVgat^ive^^°  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE: 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY  COWS 
AND  FIRST-CALF  HEIFERS. 

T.B.  ACCREDITED.  BLOOD-TESTED  UNDER 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SUPERVISION. 

TWO  CLEAN  TESTS. 

DUNCAN  D.  CAMPBELL 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SIRE  IS  HALF  THE  HERD  — 
Raise  an  outstanding  Jersey  sire  from  a 
Meridale  bull  calf.  Priced  as  low  as 
$100  for  famous  Island  breeding.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  price  list. 

MERIDALE  FARMS. 

DEPT.  F,  MEREDITH.  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE 
JERSEY  COWS.  FRESH  AND  FALL  ONE.  T.B 
ACCREDITED,  BANGS  TESTED. 
DELIVERED  ANYWHERE. 

QUECHEE  VALLEY  FARM 

RALPH  H.  MAXHAM,  QUECHEE,  VT 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


0-at-ka  Aberdeen  Angus  Yearling  Bulls 

GOOD  RUGGED  FELLOWS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull, 

SIX  VERY  LARGE  BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
ONE  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULL,  READY  FOR 
SERVICE,  APPROVED  HERD. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  75  HEAD 

Spotted  and  Black  Poland  China  Pigs, 

SERVICE  BOARS  AND  BRED  SOWS. 

ALL  REGISTERED,  BIG  STOCK. 

C.  W.  HILLMAN,  Vincentown,  N.  J 


Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD'S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna 


HORSES 

Disposing  of  our  small  herd  of  PURE  BRED  REG¬ 
ISTERED  PERCHERON  HORSES.  One  7  yr.  old 
mare,,  wt.  2000;  6  yr.  old  mare,  wt.  1600;  4  yr.  old 
mare.  wt.  1700,  your  choice  $150  each.  One  3  yr.  old 
stallion  $125;  aged  mare.  $50;  Sillon  and  Laet  breeding. 

Yale  Farm,  R.F.D.  1,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Grade  stallions  over  I'/j  years. 

FOR  SALE:  Black,  registered  Percheron  stallion,  2 
years  old,  from  Crocker  Farms.  Also,  bob  tail  steel 
gray,  register^  percheron.  weight  1600.  Priced  to  sell. 
Good  individuals. 

Harold  F.  Clark,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

BONNY  LEAS  FARM 

IS  OFFERING  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND 
RAM  LAMBS,  AND  SEVERAL  TRIED  SIRES  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  AND  BREEDING.  OUR 
SHEEP  ARE  NOTED  AS  FINE  BREEDING  ANIMALS 
AND  IN  THE  SHOW  RINGS. 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON, 
R.F.D.  4,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  tattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  V,: 

GOATS 

MILK  GOATS 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  TOGGENBURGS. 
FRESH  AND  ALL  AGES. 

WILLIAM  OLNEY,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE:  Shepherd-Collie  Puppies 
RALPH  E.  CULLER, 

Frederick,  Md.  Box  523 

POULTRY 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS. 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansbur*'  n.  y. 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 

HIGH  PEN  API,  BREEDS 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  TEST. 

Danish  Poultry  Farms,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE, 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100% ■  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266. 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  Xr,’'’,:.?.".'; 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Bos  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Mlddletown^’N.  Y. 


quali'ty^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■I  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 

_  _  rock-red  CROSS. 

innoA  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. _ 

REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupvi'lle,  n.  y. 


¥¥•11.  TT  offers  75  varieties  exhibition 

Hilltop  r  arm  poultry,  ducks  and  geese  for 

fall  fairs,  a  splendid  start  for  4-H  showmen : 

Jan.  and  Feb..  March  hatch.  Come  a"''.  them  out 
at  farm  or  we  will  ship  on  approval  with 
guarantee.  H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.D.  2.  TRU¬ 
MANSBURG.  NEW  YORK. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  .  Address. 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HONEOYE  FAKES,  NEW  YORK 


HONEY 


IJONFV.  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
•  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid,  lo  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 

STUDENT  17,  5  FT.,  10  IN.. 

DESIRES  FARM  WORK 

from  end  of  June  till  late  August,  $30  monthly  main¬ 
tenance.  FRANK  YORK,  545  W.  144th  St..  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Scott  V.  Parks,  R-l,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  Valley  on  Route  12^,^ 

12  room  house,  modern  improvements,  barn  for  20  head, 
2  silos,  hen  house  for  500  hens,  spring  water,  8  acres 
corn  in  cultivation.  Write  owner. 


Box  297, 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


events 


July  19 

Cattle  Sales 

Afton  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale,  Fair  Grounds, 

Aug.  2 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Burnside  Farm  Annual  Reduction  Salt 

Aug.  6 

(Ayrshires),  Howick,  Quebec. 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Cort¬ 

Aug.  16 

land,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 

Sept.  9 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt, 

Sept.  1 1 

Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Platts- 

Sept.  20 

burg.  N.  Y. 

Walter  Kerr  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 

Spring  House.  Pa. 

Sept.  27 

Cayuga  County.  N.  Y.,  Guernsey  Sale, 

Oct.  1 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Maine  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale,  Fryeburg, 

Oct.  3 

Maine. 

Silas  Thomas  &  Sons  Guernsey  Dispersal, 

July  21-26 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Events 

Annual  Old  Home  Week  and  Fair,  Hiram, 

July  22-25 

Maine. 

25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 

July  29- 

Chick  Ass’n.  Convention,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Massachusetts  State 

Aug.  1 

College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  30 

Feedmen's  Program.  Mass.  State  Collegi. 

July  31 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Poultry  Program,  Mass.  State  College,  Am¬ 

Aug.  1 

herst,  Mass. 

Aug.  1 

Western  Maryland  Ayrshire  Field  Day, 

Aug.  2 

Siegler's  Grove,  Middletown,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Assoe. 

Aug.  4-7 

Field  Day,  Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown.  Pa. 

33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Grow¬ 

Aug.  8 

ers’  Assoc,  of  America.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Vermont  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Karl  Field 

Aug.  9 

Farm,  Vergennes.  Vt. 

New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day. 

Aug.  12-15 

Fair  Meadows  Farm.  Litchfield,  Conn, 
Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lec¬ 

Aug.  14 

turers,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Empire  State  Potato  Club  Field  Day  at 

Aug.  16 

the  farm  of  Hugh  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Guernsey  Field  Day,  McDonald 

Aug.  18-21 

Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturers, 

Aug.  20 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Annual  Field  Day,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 

ment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Auq.22- 

Sept.  6 

Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  24- 

Sept.  2 

New  York  State  Fair. 

Aug.  26 

Conn.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Barbian  Farm, 

Aug.  28 

Bethlehem.  Conn. 

N.  H.  Guernsey  Field  Day.  Steele  Hin 

Sept.  14-20 

Farm,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  West  SprinD’ 

Sept.  29- 

field.  Mass. 

32nd  Annual  Dairy  Congress,  Wateriofe 

Oct.  5 

Iowa. 

Oct.  7-10 

Neppco  Poultry  Exposition,  Harrisburg.  Pa 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  'ow  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
AdverUsements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  mch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
other  Baturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Department,  Box  514,  Ithaca, 
New  Yozk,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms  1.  Contract  basts — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Rabv  Ohldl 

?s7^Quar”ter  ®Jan'’*4'?  18:  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I.  15.  29:  '/i  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  /  issues  $28.M 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7.  21:  %  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $2jw 

3rd  Quarter  July  5.  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13',  27:  %  inch  tor  7  issues  $14.00;  one  nch  for  7  issues  $-»■« 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6,  20:  %  Inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  one  Inch  for  6  issues  $^4.uv 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


The  price  of  hides  has  been  “pegged” 
at  a  price  corresponding  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  value.  This  means  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  for  over  a  fixed  government 
price.  Such  a  move  has  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  price  of  cows  and,  in  turn, 
on  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  It  affects, 
also,  the  income  of  all  farmers,  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  shoes,  the 
profits  and  rents  of  the  shoe  dealer,  the 
operation  of  tanneries,  shoe,  harness 
and  leather  factories,  their  ability  to 
pay  labor;  and  so  and  on,  way  into  the 
night,  even  affecting  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  next  question  that  arises  is, 
of  course,  “Can  one  item  be  price-peg¬ 
ged,  and  not  all  commodities?”  and 
must  we  go  into  a  straight  price-con¬ 
trol  on  all  commodities?  Then  there  is 
the  factor  of,  “Can  it  be  enforced,”  or 
“How  can  it  be  kept  free  of  ‘bootlegg¬ 
ing’  when  willingness  to  pay  is  greater 
than  the  set  price?”  and  “Can  it  be  ap¬ 
pealed  with  our  present  ‘court’  set¬ 
up?”  Since  I  have  become  convinced  in 
the  last  few  years  that  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  and  that  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen,  it  is  my  thought  that  our  livestock 
men  should  prepare  themselves  for  just 
such  a  price  set-up. 

'The  idea  that  “Food  will  win  the 
war”  is  now  being  so  forcibly  brought 
to  us  that -I  do  not  believe  there  is  apy 
danger  of  ruinous  set  prices  on  farm 
products,  nor  are  there  apparently  any 
get-rich-quick  farm  possibilities. 
Therefore,  the  livestock  picture  points 
toward  continued  efficiency,  without 
undue  speculation,  and  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  there  will  be  a  good 
living  returned  on  all  sound  livestock 
operations. 

Have  you  seen  the  Government  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  three  big  packers  on 
their  buying  methods,  as  applied  to 
sheep  and  lambs?  This  can  have  very 
far-reaching  effects  in  prices  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock,  and  I  suggest  that 
livestock  men  follow  this  trial  very 
closely.  It  is  sure  to  be  revealing  as  to 
practices  and  price-making,  and  it  may 
almost  revolutionize  our  livestock  mar¬ 
keting  system. 

*  *  4: 

I  have  never  seen  so  much  white 
clover  spring  up  as  following  the  re¬ 
cent  fine  rains.  While  we  need  more 
rain,  this  clover  makes  such  a  fine  pas¬ 
ture  feed  that  I  anticipate  that  live¬ 
stock  this  fall  will  be  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  and  show  a  greater  gain  than  we 
have  seen  in  years.  Right  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  if  you  are  not  planning  on  get- 
ing  a  second  cutting  of  hay,  get  some 
livestock  onto  those  "fields.  Electric 
fencing  again  comes  into  the  picture, 
especially  now  with  so  much  greater 
value  on  every  extra  pound  you  can 
make  that  animal  weigh — or  produce, 
if  you  are  thinking  of  dairy  cows. 

*  *  * 

Hogs  are  selling  at  11c  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market  this  morning,  June  20th. 
This  may  mean  that  other  livestock 
will  follow  suit,  and  we  will  again  see 
sharp  advances  on  all  classes.  I  really 
think  it  mainly  expresses  the  world 
shortage  of  fats,  which  again  should  be 
of  real  interest  to  the  dairyman.  It 
may  also  mean  that  hogs  are  getting 
too  high  for  a  price-minded  govern¬ 
ment.  If  so,  we  can  look  for  more 
price-pegging,  although  we  do  know 
that  Washington  is  also  determined  to 
increase  production.  One  situation 
seems  to  contradict  the  other,  but  this 
is  not  new,  and  it  is  definitely  a  part 


A  flock  of  125  yearling  western  ewes  with  their  first  crop  of  130  lambs  raised  by  L,. 
A.  Adams  of  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  Photo  was  taken  just  before  he  turned  them  out  on 
summer  pasture.  Adams  reports  that  not  one  lamb  was  lost  until  castration  time 
when  one  died  from  that  operation. 

The  flock  sheared  an  average  of  9  pounds  of  wool  at  9  to  10  months  of  growth.  There 
were  no  stiff  lambs  in  the  crop.  Mr.  Adams  thinks  this  an  unusual  crop  of  lambs,  at 
least  in  Middlesex  Valley  as  they  are  all  very  evenly  developed. 


of  the  livestock  picture  which  we  are 
all  facing,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  face,  with  no  real  answer  in  sight. 

*  *  * 

Practically  all  problems  of  the 
Northeast  livestock  situation  would  be 
answered  if  every  farm  and  every 
farm  pasture  produced  legumes.  Dean 
Ladd  told  me  this  the  other  day,  and 
he  also  spoke  of  how  encouraged  he 
was  with  Ladino  clover.  Trefoil  and 
brome  grasses,  etc.,  in  their  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  Cornell.  This  is  so  inl- 
portant  and  so  encouraging  to  the 
Northeast  that  every  farm  ought  to 
have  a  little  experimental  plot  of  its 
own  to  try  out  these  and  other  leg¬ 
umes  under  their  own  farm  conditions. 
'Think  it  over! 

— A.  A. — 

Earlville  Sale 

'The  131st  consecutive  sale  of  pure 
bred  Holstein  cattle  in  the  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  sale  pavilion,  June  18th,  under 
the  management  of  R.  Austin  Backus, 
of  Mexico,  New  York,  was  another 
link  in  that  long  chain  of  successful 
Holstein  sales  under  this  man’s  man¬ 
agement.  In  this  sale  was  the  complete 
dispersal  of  the  llewis  E.  Benedict, 
Manlius,  New  York,  dairy  of  15  pure 
bred  Holsteins,  here  because  of  the 
serious  illness  of  the  owner.  'This  group 
sold  for  $1978,  an  average  of  $132.75. 
These  figures  are  separate  from  the 
others  because  a  complete  dispersal  in¬ 
cludes  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
whereas  consigned  animals  are  sold 
without  blemish.  65  consigned  cows 
averaged  $153.78;  3  bred  heifers  aver¬ 
aged  $144.00;  9  unbred  heifers  averag¬ 
ed  $66.16;  19  heifer  calves  averaged 
$39.13;  14  bulls  ages  3  months  to  20 
months  averaged  $135.50;  1  outstand¬ 
ing  bull  $605.00.  Grand  total  of  entire 
sale  $15,733.50. 

The  largest  out  of  the  state  buyers 
were  F.  B.  Dunn  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  G. 
&  M.  Scott,  Troy,  Pa.,  J.  C.  Flowers, 
Halstead,  Pa.,  and  L.  Duerr,  Bernville, 
Pa.  Altogether  they  took  16  head  for 
$2300.  P.  R.  Percival,  China,  Maine, 
secured  4  animals  for  $615.  Another 
group  of  men  from  Willet,  N.  Y., 
George,  Clide  and  Ray  Holtmart  along 


with  Chas.  Landers  together  paid 
$1415  for  14  head.  Other  New  York 
buyers  were  W.  H.  Wheater,  Ogdens- 
burg,  4  head  at  $545.,  E.  O.  Bush,  De 
Lancey,  4  head  at  $592.,  Harold  Kerch- 
er.  Hale  Eddy,  4  head  at  $562.,  J.  P. 
Sosler,  New  Hampton,  4  head  at  $490., 
M.  E.  Gifford,  Masonville,  6  head  at 
$475.,  G.  D.  Whitford,  Hamilton,  4 
head  at  $500. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  sale  of  the 
7  months  bull  from  Osbornedale  Farm, 
Derby,  Conn,  to  Thomas  and  Anna 
Wood,  Mansfield,  Pa.  for  $605.  This  be¬ 
ing  second  one  of  their  young  bulls  to 
cross  the  $600  mark  in  Earlville  last 
two  sales. 

Noted  in  the  audience  were  Maurice 
and  William  Prescott  of  the  Holstein 
World,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  a  photographer 
and  reporter  from  Observer-Dispatch, 
Utica,  Judge  Noell,  Tonalwanda,  Frank 
Decker,  .  S.  P.  Pendergast,  Robert 
Church  of  Syracuse,  W.  D.  Robens,  Po¬ 
land  and  Fred  Nichols,  Derby,  Conn. 
There  were  two  unidentified  Maryland 
men  whose  mission  was  to  discover  at 
first  hand  if  these  noted  Earlville  sales 
were  run  as  ethically  as  they  were  ad¬ 
vertised.  If  they  sat  through  this  sale 
they  were  well  able  to  see  that  they 
were  so  run. — John  R.  Parsons,  Earl¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

.  — A.  A. — 

NoyefS  Honored  by  Holstein 
Breeders 

When  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  met  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  for  its  56th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  honor  was  paid  to  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  For  many 
years  the  commissioner  has  been  an 
outstanding  breeder  of  Holsteins  and 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  M.  S.  Pres¬ 
cott  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  presented  a  framed  por¬ 
trait  of  the  commissioner  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 

A.  C.  Oosterhuis  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin,  was  reelected  President  of 
the  Association.  Thomas  Elder  of  .Al¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  was  elected  Vice- 
President,  and  Harold  Shaw  of  San¬ 
ford,  Maine,  Director  for  four  years. 


NEW/  Faster 

hinman  milker 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  new  Hinman  milker — 
the  sensation  of  the  milker 
world.  Learn 
how  its  gentler, 
1  o  w  -vacuum 
milking  action 
soothes  the 
cows  .  .  .  emp- 
udder  faster  .  .  . 
milks  up  to  15  cows  per 
hour  with  one  unit.  Read 
how  its  faster  milking 
helps  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat  than  from 
all  slower  methods  of 
milking.  And  how  this 
extra  production  soon 
pays  for  the  new  Hinman. 

Easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
clean,  the  new  Hinman 
milker  is  the  result  of  33 
years  of  success  in  making 
milkers.  Write  today  for  the 
new  Hinman  Folder — no 
obligation. 


Box  25 


Oneida,  New  York 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


and  keep  horse 
at  work 


When  used  as  soon  as 
swelling  is  noticed, 

Absorbine  often  lets 
you  keep  horses  work¬ 
ing.  Absorbine,  a  time- 
tested  remedy,  brings 
fost  relief  to  the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow 
to  the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion. 
Often  relieves  swelling  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  proven  help 
in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  collar 
gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles.  It  won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  many  Vcterin- 
aries  for  over  40  years. 

$2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that 
will  prove  its  value  many  times  1  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


.  ABSORBINE  J 


Dr,  Naylor^s 


LIMIXE 


A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions-Cow  Pox, 
Hoof  Rot,  Hoof  Lameness, 
Thrush,  Bruises,  Calk  Wounds. 
♦Antiseptic*  Per  bottle  $1 .00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mat! postpaid, 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Mineral  compound 

HELPFUL  HORSE  TONIC 
IN  USE  61  YEARS 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.^  Box  821,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  MONTGOMERY  WOR¬ 
STED  MILLS,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


Chas.  F.  Day,  5  Rich  St,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


‘Seems  nice  to  have  our  kids  back  from  the  State  Agricultural  College.’ 


SWINE 


SF»RIIMG  F»IGlSf 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breedem 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York* 
shire  &.  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &.  Chester  Cross. 
6-7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
My  guarantee  If  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  C.  O,  D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Unexcelled  Breeding.  Reasonakit 
Price.  C.  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON,  VERMONT. 


COLLIE  PUPS — Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Males  $10,00. 
Females  $5.  Real  bargains.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  %tm 
it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Tar 


Cultivating  corn  with  a  FABMALL  tractor  equipped  with  GOODYEAR  sure  grip  tires 

on  rear  wheels  and  hi-ribs  on  the  front. 


SPARK  PLUGS: 

plugs  fit  your 
tractor?  Some  tractors  work  best  with 
hot  plugs,  others  with  cold.  The  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  AUTOLITE  COMPANY  of  Toledo, 
Ohio  are,  through  their  dealers,  making 
a  “plug  chek.”  By  using  the  coupon  on 
page  12  of  the  June  21st  issue  you  can 
take  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  to  your 
nearest  Autolite  dealer  for  a  free  “plug 
chek.”  On  pages  12  and  13  of  the  June 
21st  issue  you  will  find  the  list  of  dealers. 

PUSH;  Under  the  heading  “I  Dare 
You”  William  Danforth  of 
the  RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  chal¬ 
lenges  your  purpose  in  life.  Few  of  us 
make  full  use  of  the  talents  given  us. 
Read  “I  Dare  You”  regularly  and  get 
that  extra  push  that  will  help  you  forge 
ahead. 


GRADES:  The  Atlantic 
pacific  tea 


and 

COM¬ 


PANY  is  extending  its  use  of  grade  labels 
on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ann 
Page  brands  will  be  labeled  Grade  A- 
Sultana  brands  Grade  B,  and  Iona  brand 
Grade  C.  By  the  use  of  this  system  the 
housewife  can  choose  the  grade  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  her  needs  and  once  she  has  made 


This  new  ejector-type  shallow'  well  water 
system  is  manufactured  by  FAIRBANKS 
MORSE  &  COMPANY,  600  South  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  mo¬ 
tor  is  attached  to  a  shelf  high  enough 
above  the  floor  so  that  a  dust  mop  or 
broom  can  be  used  under  it,  a  feature 
that  is  appreciated  by  the  housewdfe. 


her  choice,  can  know  w'hat  she  is  getting 
when  she  makes  further  purchases. 

ROUGHAGE:  ^  “More 

Value  From  Hay 

Crop”  will  be  sent  you  if  you  make  your 
request  on  post  card  to  GEHL  BROTH¬ 
ERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
429  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

Thousands  of  people  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  Sargo, 
the  International  Grand  Champion  Steer. 
This  steer  was  raised  by  Evelyn  Asay,  a 
4-H  Club  girl  of  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois,  and 
purchased  by  FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY  and  exhibited  all 
over  the  country.  News  of  his  recent 
death  was  received  with  regret  by  those 
who  saw  him. 

I 

The  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  R  A  I  L- 
ROADS  reports  that  120,000  freight  cars 
will  be  added  to  the  present  supply  to 
handle  traffic  in  1942.  Since  January  1st 
nearly  25%  more  tons  of  freight  have 
been  moved  than  were  moved  in  the  same 
months  of  the  war  year,  1918.  These  days, 
freight  trains  run  faster,  carry  more 
freight  per  train  and  break  down  less. 

When  the  American  So- 
ciety  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineers  met  recently  at  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  it  paid  honors  to  two  agricultural 
engineers.  To  H.  C.  Merritt,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Milwaukee, 
went  the  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  gold 
medal.  Mr.  Merritt  w'as  an  early  leader  in 
the  application  of  rubber  tires  to  farm 
machinery. 

The  JOHN  DEERE  gold  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  the  application 
of  science  and  art  to  the  soil  was  present¬ 
ed  to  R.  W.  Trullinger,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  E.  E. 
Brackett,  head  of  the  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

FLIES;  In  the  form  of  electric  fly 
screens,  science  has  develop¬ 
ed  a  new'  method  of  combating  flies; 
These  operate  automatically  day  in  and 
day  out.  Whenever  a  fly  tries  to  enter,  he 
contacts  two  wires  which  immediately 
electrocute  him.  These  screens  are  hand¬ 
led  by  the  DETJEN  CORPORATION, 
303  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WOOL:  STEINBERGER  BROS.  Inc., 
10  West  33rd  Street,  New 
York  City  are  in  the  market  for  a  large 
quantity  of  w'ool. 


Growing  Healthy 


Pullets  2 

Year  after  year  finds  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  chickens  on  the 
average  general  farm  growing  on  a 
relatively  limited  area  near  the  farm 
buildings.  As  g  result,  the  soil  becomes 
increasingly  contaminated  with  the 
diseases  that  infect  poultry,  particular¬ 
ly  the  parasites  such  as  coccidia  and 
worms. 

Once  parasitic  infestation  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  an  outbreak  of  disease  oc¬ 
curs,  the  usual  sanitary  measures  that 
are  recommended  must  be  supported 
by  additional  methods  of  disease  pre¬ 
vention  and  parasite  control  to  avoid 
excessive  mortality,  retarded  growth, 
and  unprofitable  culls. 

While  there  should  be  unlimited 
range  for  the  growing  flock  on  the. 
average  general  farm,  there  is  always 
some  reluctance  to  get  the  flock  too  far 
from  the  farm  buildings  where  there 
may  be  a  greater  hazard  due  to  theft 
and  the  raids  of  predatory  animals  and 
birds. 

The  convenience  of  the  caretaker 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  also. 
In  this  case  it  is  usually  the  farm  wife, 
and  while  she  may  ask  the  men  folk 
to  move  the  colony  house  at  frequent 
intervals,  they  may  not  always  find 
the  time  to  do  so  during  the  busy  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

Pullet  Health  Problems 

As  growing  ranges  become  increas¬ 
ingly  contaminated  with  the  eggs  of 
parasites,  it  becomes  ever  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  dowm  the  infestation  in  the 
growing  stock.  The  principal  problem 
in  protecting  the  health  of  growing 
fowl,  therefore,  is  that  of  maintaining 
freedom  from  the  internal  parasites, 
such  as  worms  and  coccidia. 

For  the  past  two  years  in  which  an 
analysis  of  the  diagnostic  records  on 
incoming  shipments  has  been  made  at 
one  poultry  disease  laboratory,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  most  severe  para¬ 
sitic  infection  in  growing  fowl  is  coc- 
cidiosis.  However,^  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion,  or  42.6%,  consisted  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  type,  while  only  13.6%  was  of 
the  cecal,  or  bloody  type. 

This  fact  is  of  particular  significance 


Roundworms  Exposed  in  Intestine. 


to  observant  poultry  raisers,  for  if  they 
wait  for  the  sight  of  blood  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  of  coccidiosis,  they 
may  overlook  its  presence  in  their 
flocks.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
cecal  type  of  coccidiosis  that  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  occurs  and  blood  is  passed  off 
in  the  droppings.  The  chronic  and  most 
prevalent  type  of  intestinal  coccidiosis 
seldom  will  reveal  any  hemorrhage  and 
will  escape  notice  unless  other  symp¬ 
toms  are  detected. 

These  symptoms  include  the  usual 
ruffled  appearance,  pale  face,  comb, 
and  shank,  and  watery  discharge  with 
the  droppings.  Even  though  the  mor¬ 
tality  from  the  intestinal  type  is  less 
than  the  cecal  type,  the  more  prolong¬ 
ed  attack  has  an  equally  detrimental 


rms  Head  the  List  of 
asites  That  Retard  Growth 

effect  upon  the  growth  and  continued 
development  of  the  fowl. 

Successful  treatment  requires  the 
most  rigid  sanitation  and  the  frequent 
removal  of  the  litter  to  break  up  the 
cycle  of  infection  through  the 
“oocysts”  which  are  discharged  in  the 
droppings.  However,  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  the  attack  and  enable  the  infected 
flock  to  recover. 

Methods  which  have  been  advocated 
for  the  control  of  coccidiosis  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  or  less  controversy. 
Results  of  recent  experiments  at  Iowa 


Cecil  Swollen  and  Filled  with  Blood  in 
Cecal  Coccidiosis. 


State  seem  to  provide  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  question  the  widely  advocated 
use  of  the  milk  flush  as  a  treatment, 
Many  concede  that  it  is  merely  of  a 
highly  nutritious  nature  and  that  any 
nourishing  growing  mash  would  serve 
equally  well. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  use  of 
sulphur  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  disclosed  that  a  type  of  rickets 
will  develop  which  cannot  be  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  administration  of  additional 
quantities  of  cod-liver  oil.  While  in 
some  cases  sulphur  seemed  to  show 
good  results  as  long  as  it  was  fed,  un¬ 
favorable  after-effects  which  develop¬ 
ed  have  restrained  these  workers  from 
offering  their  unqualified  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Good  medicines  have  a  place  in  the 
control  of  coccidiosis,  and  while  they 
may  not  be  specific,  they  do  help  by 
changing  the  acidity  of  the  intestinal 
tract  and  thereby  create  a  condition 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  presence 
of  coccidia.  Through  their  astringent 
action  they  also  will  tend  to  check 
bleeding  and  relieve  the  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  aid  in  healing. 

Worms  were  found  in  the  following 
percentages  in  the  growing  fowl  which 
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were  examined  at  the  Laboratory  in 


1940. 

Cecal  Worms  . 11.0% 

Roundworms  . 10.7  % 

Tapeworms  .  9.5% 

Capillaria  Worms  .  1.5% 


Since  so  many  insects  which  are 
eaten  by  poultry  harbor  the  eggs  of 
tapeworms  during  part  of  their  life 
cycle,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
ranges  free  of  contamination.  Earth 
worms,  slugs,  snails,  beetles,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  and  flies  all  are  guilty 
of  sheltering  various  species  of  this 
family. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  known 
species  of  tapeworms,  differing  in  size, 
shape,  structure,  and  method  of  at¬ 
tachment.  That  is  why  the  problem  of 
tapeworm  removal  is  requiring  exhaus¬ 
tive  research  and  the  patient  testing  of 
thousands  of  drugs. 

Tapeworms  naturally  discharge  seg¬ 
ments  containing  eggs,  and  some 
worm-removal  treatments  do  no  more 
than  dislodge  these  segments.  Others 
offer  a  reasonable  degree  of  control 
over  several  of  the  more  common 
species  of  tapeworms  by  removing 
heads  and  segments. 

Roundworms,  cecal  worms,  and 
capillaria  worms  each  present  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem,  but  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  through  the  addition  of  worm- 


the 


Building  better  layers  from  this  year’s 
crop  of  pullets  to  meet  national  de¬ 
fense  needs  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
proper  feeding.  For  fourteen  years 
“Nopco”*  Vitamin  A  and  D  oils  have 
proved  their  effectiveness  in  protecting 
pullets  from  possible  Vitamin  A  and  D 
deficiencies.  This  year,  more  than  ever, 
poultrymen  are  switching  to 


Vitamin 

AandD  oils 


KtC  U  S  ^AT. 


to  help  promote  better  growth — better 
health — and  better  records  in  the  laying 
house.  There  is  a  “Nopco”  vitamin¬ 
bearing  oil  for  every  feeding  and  mixing 
purpose — unsurpassed  for  economy  and 
reliability. 

Insist  on  ^^Nopco” 
Vitamin  A  and  D  Oils 
In  All  Your  Mashes 

*Trademark  of; 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3017  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


RCDUCED-f^^'^^PRICES 
WENE  (HICKS 

SEXEO,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

Vt  PULLETS 


Sold  on  CREDIT 
If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro¬ 
ducer.  All  popular  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

DEPT.  2819-G 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ELMER  H.  WENEi 


OC  new  jersey 

•  APPROVED 

6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24-hour  service 

on  many  popular  kinds. 
1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

1C, 000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

brookside  poultry  farm 

E-  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sorgeantsvllle.  N.  j. 


removal  preparations  to  the  mash. 
Since  only  a  small  part  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  fowl  is  taken  into  the 
ceca,  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed 
such  a  preparation  for  four  or  flve  days 
to  be  sure  that  the  worm-removing 
medicines  will  be  distributed  through 
the  digestive  tract  and  taken  into  the 
ceca  in  sufficient  concentration  to  re¬ 
move  worms. 

Since  most  poultrymen  choose  to 
raise  their  pullets  on  open  range  where 
soil  contamination  is  hard  to  control, 
the  most  practical  way  to  relieve  grow¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  parasitic  infestation 
that  naturally  follows  is  by  frequent 
and  periodical  worm  treatments 
throughout  the  growing  period.  These 
are  recommended  at  least  once  a 
month,  especially  where  the  flock  must 
range  on  badly  contaminated  soil.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  the 
infestation  at  a  minimum,  or  within 
the  tolerance  of  the  fowl,  and  thus 
maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth 
and  normal  physical  development. 
Claims  for  all  worm-removal  prepara¬ 
tions  in  interstate  commerce  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Food  & 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  thus  consum¬ 
ers  are  protected  against  fraudulent 
advertising  and  misleading  claims  on 
the  label  when  buying  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  products. 

Mycosis  Is  Common 

Mycosis  was  found  in  31.6%  of  the 
growing  fowl  which  were  examined. 
This  disease  is  becoming  increasingly 
widespread  and  may  manifest  itself  in 
erosions  of  the  crop,  gizzard,  proven- 
triculus  (true  stomach),  and  even  the 
intestinal  tract.  If  it  progresses  to  that 
extent,  there  usually  will  be  an  offen¬ 
sive  diarrhea,  and  the  fowl  will  lose 
appetite  and  weight  steadily. 

Mycosis  of  the  crop  usually  is  visi¬ 
ble  as  a  milky  white,  grainy  film  when 
the  crop  is  stretched  out  and  held  up 
before  a  light.  More  severe  erosions 
may  take  place  in  the  gizzard;  in  fact, 
these  may  appear  as  deep-seated  ulcers 
and  scabs.  There  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  these  conditions  are  not 
ushered  in  or  predisposed  by  a  vita¬ 
min  deficiency,  but  most  nvestigators 
are  agreed  that  the  condition  generally 
is  due  to  one  or  more  yeast-like  molds. 

Treatments  which  help  to  check  the 
growth  of  molds  are  beneficial  and  can 
be  added  to  the  feed.  However,  crude 
drugs  of  unknown  medicinal  value 
should  not  be  used  because  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  dosage  or  safety 
factors.  Their  indiscriminate  use  may 
result  in  injuring  or  corroding  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  digestive  tract. 

—  A.  A. — 

Slipped  Tendons 

I  have  some  chicks  that  are  lame  and 
suspect  that  they  have  Perosis.  How  can 
I  be  sure?  What  causes  it? 

Chicks  with  Perosis  or  slip  tendons 
usually  appear  healthy  except  for  lame¬ 
ness,  and  this  lameness  is  usually  pres¬ 
ent  only  in  one  leg.  The  trouble  usu¬ 
ally  appears  when  the  chicks  are  from 
3  to  5  weeks  old.  Perosis  is  a  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiency  disease  apparently  due 
to  a  shortage  of  manganese  or  perhaps 
a  deficiency  in  certain  vitamins.  It 
seems  to  develop  more  in  flocks  that 
are  crowded. 

—  A.  A. — 

Heat  Bad  for  Hens 

Hens  suffer  from  heat  more  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Any  provisions  for 
cross  currents  of  air  will  help  to  keep 
the  house  cool.  One  way  to  do  this  is 
to  substitute  screen  doors  for  regular 
doors  during  summer  months  and  to 
open  windows  under  the  roosting  plat¬ 
form. 

When  water  evaporates,  it  cools  the 
surroundings.  During  hot  spells  water 
can  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  and  up 
the  side  walls.  Do  not  use  enough  to 
make  the  floor  “puddly.”  Between  a 
gallon  and  a  half  to  70  square  feet  is 
suggested. 


rWELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


We  have  the  facts 


and  we  have  the  evidence  why 
HATLi’S  CHICKS  should  make  more 
money  for  you.  There  isn’t  room 
here  to  tell  the  story  but  you’ll  find 
it  set  forth  clearly  in  our  24  page 
catalog.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  Today. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box 59.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WHITA^CK 

■  BABY  AHA 

!  CHICKS....* lO*  100 

■  EGCS  FOR  i  ^ 

■  HATCNINC.../ O 

I 


9  100 


All  EgRS  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
state  Tested  (BWD  tree).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send 
for  FREE  circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


Dept  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Ou.stomers  receive  tops  in  llvabilitv. 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  Qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood's  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N,  U.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  tor 
our  -atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A.  Exeter.  New  Hampshir*. 


Sunny  Slope  Chicks 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid  —  Ca.sh  or  C.OD. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  every  Mon.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Ckl.s. 

and  Thursday.  lOO  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ 8.00  9.50  7.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox.  Rd.-Rk.  Cr _  7.00  8.50  7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wvand _  7.00  8.50  7,00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  6.00  7.50  5.50 

Extra  quality  chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 

Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Eiec.  incubators,  liatebes  'I'ues.  and  Thur. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O  D.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  I.arge  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  I>eg,s - $6.00  $11.00  $2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks _  7.00  9.00  7.00 

R  1.  Reds  &  Wyandottes-.  7.00  9.50  7.00 

N.  H.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.  1.10.00  13.00  7.00 

B.  &  W.  MINORCAS _  7.00  11.00  2.50 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS—  9.00  12.00  9.00 

RED-ROCK  or 

ROCK-RED  CROSS _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00  9.00  6.00 

HEAVY  BROILER  CKL’S  (our  selection  I  $6.00-100. 
All  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B  W.D.  Stained  Antigen 
method.  100%  live  del.  guar  We  pay  all  oostagB. 
Seiing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAITsterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pult’s  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,.  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  -  8.00  10.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.50  13.00  7.50 

Black  Minorcas  _  7.00  12.00  3.00 

H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blexidtested.  Postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE 
Catalog  of  81  years  hreeding  exnerience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  White  Leghorns _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Rox _  6.50  8.S0  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand.,  Red-Box _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds,  Buff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodte.sted.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdala  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  lOO  100  100 

Eng.  W.  I.eg.  (Pits  95%  guar,  i _ $5.50  $1 0  on  $a  no 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds...  6.50  8.50  6.00 
Heavy  Jlixed  - - -  5.50  8.50  5.O0 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


pji  STONCV  RUN 


100%  LIVE  DEL.  POSTPAID 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%  TRUE 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Run  Pullets  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  per  109  per  100  per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . . $7.00  $12.00  $3.00 

B  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  9.50  7.50 

N.  H.  REDS  _ _ — . 10.00  14.00  7.50 

H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Cliicks  from  Bloodte.sted  Stock. 
Write  for  1941  CATALOG  at  once.  ’  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BIIUmmilEll’5  [HICKS 


Immediate  shipment  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Barred 
and  White  Rtx'ks,  New  Hampshires  $7.00  per  100: 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.(10-100.  All  breeders  Blood-Tested. 
CIRCULAR  FREE,  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  A.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS— 


Catalog  FREE.  J.  N.  NACE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


CHICKS— 


CATALOG  FREE.  Write :  N I E  M 0 N D’S 
HATCHERY,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS— 


Catalog  FREE, 
ville  Poultry  Farm, 


Write:  McAlister- 
McAlisterville.Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Free  Catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLEN- 
BERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Baby 


rkirh«— FREE.  CHERRY  HILL 
V^niLKS  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CAed£e^  yalleAi  Clxix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Non -Sex  Pullets  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Hanson  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  ],eghoms - $7.00  $12.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Direct  New  Hampshire  Reds _ 10.00  14.00  8.00 

Red-Rook  Cro,ss  _  8.00  10,00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  6.50  8.00  6.50 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Po.stpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FBEE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  .safe  arrival  Guar  Cat  (•'i-ee 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls.' 

Will  Ship  q.  O.  D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl,  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas _  7.50  13.50  4.00 

Bar.,  Wliite  or  Bu(T  Rocks _  7.50  9.50  7.00 

Wh.  Wynd.,  R.  I.  Reds,  Red-Roeks  7.50  9.50  7.00 

New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross  7.50  10.50  7.00 

Sexing  guttranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


WHILE  THEY  LAST  —  NEARLY  READY-TO-LAY 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

LARGE,  FULL  FEATHERED,  WELL  PIGMENTED. 
WRITE  NOW  TO 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,Truniansburg,N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  (Mammoth  Pekins).  $14  hundred.  RUN¬ 
NERS,  $13.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  N.  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Like  the  early  bird  that  gets 
the  worm,  you’ll  get  the  bar¬ 
gains  if  you  answer  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  promptly.  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  until  you  have  read 
them  thoroughly.  Ads.  in  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  To  get  the  protection  of 
this  guarantee  you  must  say  you 
saw  the  ad.  in 

Americas 

AGKlCUUnJKIgf 


(398)  18 
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but  do  not  add  more  flour.  Mix  well, 
place  in  warm  place  until  it  rises 
double  its  bulk.  Stir  down  and  put  in 
refrigerator  overnight.  Flour  hands 
well  when  handling  and  work  quickly. 
Stretch  out  square  of  dough  and  cut 
or  shape  into  crescent  rolls,  brush  or 
dip  in  melted  butter,  place  on  well-but¬ 
tered  tins  to  rise  until  light.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  400-425°  F.,  20  minutes  itntU 
browned. 

Cantaloupe  Salad 

Peel  cantaloupe,  cut  in  crosswise 
sections,  arrange  on  platter  alternating 
with  fresh  or  canned  pineapple  rings, 
add  cherries  and  apricot  halves,  and 
garnish  with  fresh  salad  greens.  Any 
suitable  fruit  may  be  substituted  for 
the  apricot  halves  and  cherries.  Serve 
with  a  bowl  of  cream  cheese  salad 
dressing. 

Cream  Cheese  Salad  Dressing 


1  teaspoon  mustard 
I tablespoons  sugar 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 
Cayenne 

2  tablespoons  flour 


2  tablespoons  butter 
I  whole  egg  or  2  yolks 
%  cup  milk 
'/i  cup  vinegar 
I  package  cream  cheese 


Mix  dry  ingredients;  add  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten  slightly,  melted  butter, 
milk  and  vinegar  slowly.  Cook  over  hot 
water  bath  until  mixture  thickens. 
While  hot,  add  1  package  of  cream 
cheese  and  beat  until  fluffy  and  light. 
Chill  before  serving. 

Bacon  and  Potato  Salad 


or  8  slices  bacon 
cups  cold  cooked 
potatoes  cubed 
eggs,  hard  cooked 
cup  salad  dressing 


1  teaspoon  colei'y  salt 

4  small  onions,  chopped 
fine 

2  teaspoons  salt 
‘/i  teaspoon  pepper 


Cook  bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  and 
dll.  Break  into  small  pieces.  Cube 
lid  cooked  potatoes.  Peel  and  chill  the 
ird  cooked  eggs.  Cut  four  of  the  eggs 
to  small  pieces  and  combine  with  the 
)tatoes,  bacon,  salad  dressing,  celery 


£  A  1  OMEN  OFTEN  TELL  me 
m  m  m  that  supper  is  their  most 
B  B  X  difficult  meal  to  plan  and 
to  get,  particularly  in 
summer  when  late  after¬ 
noons  are  apt  to  be  hot  and  sticky. 

The  logical  thing  is  to  plan  the 
evening  meal  so  that  preparations  for 
it  may  be  made  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
making  one  operation  do  for  both 
meals  as  far  as  possible  —  gathering 
and  washing  of  vegetables,  making 
enough  white  sauce  or  salad  dressing 
for  two  or  three  meals;  putting  togeth¬ 
er  casserole  dishes  or  others  which  are 
not*  harmed  by  standing  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  until  baking  time;  making  spec¬ 
ial  cakes  and  breads  which  are  good 
either  cold  or  hot.  In  this  way  labor, 
fuel  and  time  are  saved,  besides  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  business  of  meal  getting- 
much  easier. 

Of  course  these  preparations  are 
made  much  simpler  if  there  is  plenty 
of  refrigerator  space.  Salad  materials 
can  be  washed  and  kept  crisp  to  be 
put  together  at  the  last  moment,  milk 
and  meat  dishes  can  be  kept  longer 
without  so  much  danger  of  being  spoil¬ 
ed  by  the  heat. 

Other  equipment  which  is  highly 
useful  would  be  a  small  oven  which 
does  not  heat  up  the  whole  kitchen,  ^ 
and  a  two  or  three  burner  stove  oper¬ 
ated  by  oil,  electricity  or  gas.  The 
oven  may  be  one  of  the  well  insulated  ^ 
electric  ones  or  it  may  be  a  simple 
top-of-the-stove  kind  retailing  for  a 
dollar  or  so.  In  this  way,  one  hot  dish 
may  be  cooked  and  a  hot  beverage,  if 
desired.  Other  useful  gadgets  are  a 
waffle  iron,  a  bun-warmer  and  a  toast-  ^ 
er,  either  the  ordinary  or  the  sand¬ 
wich  kind;  some  of  these  electric  con¬ 
trivances  are  convertible  and  serve 
more  than  one  purpose.  g 

Although  right  equipment  makes  the 
supper  problem  easier,  the  menu  is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all.  A  7. 
simple  menu  pattern  to  keep  in  mind 
is  something  refreshing  to  drink,  one 
hot  dish,  a  green  vegetable  or  salad, 
bread  and  butter  and  possibly  a  light  8 
dessert. 

The  hot  dish  may  be  light  or  heavy, 
according  to  the  ages  and  activities  of  9 
the  family,  and  whether  the  day  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  or  cool.  One  hot  dish,  or 
at  least  a  hot  beverage,  should  appear 
in  this  supper  meal — too  much  cold 
food  is  bad  for  digestion. 

Supper  is  a  good  meal  for  using 
home  made  juices,  tomato,  fruit  or 
berry;  milk  is  important  for  all,  and 
for  children  a  necessity.  Hot  cocoa  or 
chocolate  is  another  way  of  getting 
milk  into  people. 

Here  are  some  sample  menus  which 
illustrate  the  general  meal  pattern 
outlined  above: 

SUPPER  MENUS 

1 — Cream  of  tomato  soup,  salmon 
salad,  bread  and  butter,  apple 
sauce,  gingerbread,  milk  and  tea. 


Baked  eggs,  mixed  vegetable  salad, 
graliam  bread  toast,  strawberries 
(or  other  berries),  cream,  milk  and 
hot  chocolate. 

3 —  Cream  of  pea  soup,  sardines  on  hot 
toast,  blueberry  muffins,  cherry 
sauce,  milk,  tea. 

4 —  Baked  beans,  Boston  brown  bread, 
dill  pickles,  fruit  sherbet,  cookies, 
milk,  cocoa. 

5 —  Cream  of  corn  soup,  cantaloupe 
salad  with  cream  cheese  dressing, 
rolls  (warmed),  molasses  drop 
cakes,  ice  cream,  milk,  cocoa. 
Vegetable  casserole,  rolls,  fresh 
fruit  salad,  baked  custard,  milk 
and  tea. 

Bacon  and  potato  salad,  cucumber 
relish,  quick  brown  bread,  fruited 
gelatine  with  cream,  cookies,  milk 
and  cocoa. 

Vegetable  omelet,  muffins,  green 
salad,  strawberry  tapioca,  milk  and 
tea. 

-Fish  and  macaroni  salad,  hot  as¬ 
paragus,  green  peas  or  stringbeans 


in  season,  toasted  crackers,  pear 
sauce  with  sponge  cake. 

The  less  common  recipes  called  for  in 
these  suggested  meals  are  given  below: 

Baked  Eggs 

Thoroughly  grease  muffin  rings.  In¬ 
to  each  ring  put  1  tablespoon  milk; 
break  egg  into  each  compartment,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  break  the  yolk.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper  and  sprinkle 
over  each  1  tablespoon  of  grated,  but¬ 
tered  bread  crumbs.  Sprinkle  tops  of 
eggs  with  grated  cheese  to  taste.  Bake 
in  oven  at  400°  for  15  min.  Serve  with 
strips  of  crisp  bacon. 

Butter  Crescents 

1  cake  compressed  yeast  2  cups  boiling  water 

2  heaping  tablespoons  2  eggs 

butter  8  cups  all-purpose  flour 

I  oup  sugar  Melted  butter  for 

I  tablespoon  salt  brushing  or  dipping 

I  cup  warm  water  rolls 

Dissolve  yeast  cake  in  1  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Pour  2  cups  boiling  water 
over  butter,  sugar  and  salt.  Allow  to 
cool.  Add  yeast,  well-beaten  eggs  and 
flour.  This  makes  a  sticky,  wet  dough. 


SeHxi  tUn  ^e4AA  HidJietUt ! 

Everybody  knows  that  a  salad  a  day  is  one  of  the  very  best: 

ways  to  keep  the  doctor  away.  For  a  succession  of  attractive, 
interesting,  healthful  salads  is  no  trouble  at  all  if  you  have  at  your 
elbow  a  copy  of  our  New  Home  Service  bulletin,  entitled  “SALADS 
FOR  EVERY  DAY,”  prepared  by  Home  Editor  Grace  Huckett.  It  is 
crammed  full  of  grand  salad  combinations,  delicious  salad  dressings 
(including  a  “quick”  one!),  and  simple  rules  for  mixing  successful 
salads.  To  get  a  copy,  write  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  three  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 


HOT  WEATHER 


h 


Cantaloupe  salad  with  cream  cheese 
salad  dressing  and  butter  crescents 
provide  the  basis  for  a  delightful 
summer  supper. 


(Photograph  courtesy  of  National  Dairy  Council) 
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I^HARMIXG 

and  PRACTICAL 

Seersuckers,  chambrays,  ginghams, 
piques,  and  the  large  family  of  spun 
rayons  offer  unlimited  choice  in  weight, 
color  and  design  for  practical  summer 
frocks.  Emphasis  is  often  on  Mexican 
and  South  American  des'gns  and  colors, 
bright  blues,  yellows,  reds  and  greens. 
Stripes  aplenty  and  large  bright  florals 
are  for  those  who  can  wear  them.  For 
those  who  must  have  their  colors  dim¬ 
med,  pastels  are  unusually  appealing. 

SUNBACK  DRESS  NO.  2887  with 
the  handy  bolero  is  a  wonderful  choice 
for  the  heavier  figure  which  still  desires 
smartness,  and  of  course  it  is  stunning 
for  slim  figures  too.  Pattern  sizes  are 
36  to  48.  Size  36,  2%  yds.  39-in.  fabric 
for  dress;  1%  yds.  for  short-sleeved 
bolero. 

MAKE  BROOMSTICK  SKIRT 


**Ch^€sy  material,  ain’t  it?” 


DRESS  NO.  2957  of  seersucker  or  oth¬ 
er  crepy  material  and  after  launder¬ 
ing  you  can  shape  the  damp  skirt  into 
pleats  and  tie  it  on  a  stick  for  drying. 
This  does  away  with  tedious  ironing. 
The  blouse  and  skirt  patterns  may  also 
be  used  as  separates.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16,  4  yds.  35-in.  fabric,  4^/4  yds. 
binding  in  each  color. 

CHILD’S  PLAY  DRESS  and  Bolero 
Outfit  No.  2933  contains  patterns  for 
dress,  bolero  and  panties,  cute  as  a 
kitten  and  absolutely  perfect  for 
youngsters  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 
Size  2,  1  yd.  35-in.  fabric,  1  yd.  ruffling, 
for  dress;  %  yd.  35-in.,  2  yds.  ruffling, 
for  bolero;  %  yd.  35-in.,  %  yd.  ruffling 
for  panties. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  sum¬ 
mer  fashion  book. 


Today  in  | 

Aunt  Janet’s  Carden  | 


Watering  Started  Early 


WELL,  the  watering  started  early 
this  season.  My  garden  really 
needed  it  in  April  but  I  kidded  myself 
into  waiting  until  mid-May  before 
starting  in  earnest.  By  that  time 
plants  were  showing  real  distress. 
Such  delay  is  never  wise,  particularly 
early  in  the  season  since  it  gets  plants 
off  to  a  bad  start  and  weakens  them 
for  future  tussles  with  drought,  disease 
and  insects. 

First  and  last  I  have  tried  various 
schemes  of  watering.  Now  I  usually 
hook  up  my  longest  hose,  attach  a 
small  adjustable  sprinkler,  prop  it  in¬ 
to  position  with  two  bricks  on  a  crate 
and  move  it  at  the  end  of  an  hour’s 
watering  in  one  position.  This  is  not 
at  all  scientific  and  certainly  not  sav¬ 
ing  as  far  as  labor  goes,  but  it  does 
get  water  on  plants. 

My  object  in  elevating  the  sprinkler 
is  to  throw  the  spray  higher  into  the 
air  and  give  water  a  chance  to  warm 
up  slightly  before  coming  in  contact 
with  plants.  Plants  do  not  like  cold 
water. 

Little  as  you  might  think  it,  this  is 
the  time  of  year  to  divide  painted 
daisies  or  pyrethrums.  They  are  early 
blooming  plants  and  fall  transplanting 
does  not  give  them  enough  opportunity 
to  re-establish  a  good  root  system  and 
get  ready  for  next  spring’s  blooming. 

I  had  this  experience  just  recently; 
due  to  many  things,  my  old  established 
painted  daisies  were  not  divided  until 
September;  this  spring  the  divisions 
are  still  quite  small  and  bloomed  with 
very  short  stems. 

These  plants  I  grew  from  seed  seven 
or  eight  years  ago;  not  'all  came 
double  when  they  bloomed,  but  that  is 
to  be  expected  with  painted  daisies. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  plant  them 
where  they  can  remain  until  they  have 
flowered;  then  only  the  better  colors 
and  forms  can  be  moved  to  permanent 
positions. 

Incidentally  painted  daisies  do  not 
like  an  acid  soil.  They  thrive  best  with 
plenty  of  plant  food  and  in  a  well 
drained  corner  of  the  garden. 


— A.  A. — 

Hot  Weather  Suppers 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 
salt,  chopped  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 
Serve  in  mounds  on  lettuce  and  garnish 
with  slices  of  the  remaining  egg  and 
a  dash  of  paprika. 

Fish  and  Macaroni  Salad 

2  cups  cooked  elbow  '/^  cup  diced  celery 

macaroni  I  teaspoon  minced  onion 

I  cup  flaked  tuna  or  2  tablespoons  finely  chop- 
salmon  ped  pickle 

Toss  ingredients  together  with 


AUNT  JANET’S 

^aaafUie  Hedpe, 

A  VARIETY  of  salad  dressings 
is  a  big  help  to  summer 
meals,  especially  if  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  those  dressings  are  apt 
to  be  on  the  shelves. 

Sour  Cream  Dressing 

Vi  cup  sour  cream  2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  tablespoons  vinegar  Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  of  paprika 

Partially  whip  cream,  add  oth¬ 
er  ingredients  and  serve  on  to¬ 
matoes,  chopped  cabbage,  sliced 
cucumbers  or  a  mixture  of  salad 
greens. 

Variations : 

(1)  Decrease  vinegar  to  1%  table¬ 
spoons  and  add  %  teaspoon  dry 
mustard. 

(2)  To  serve  with  cucumbers, 
prepare  cucumbers  as  follows :  Pare 
1  large  cucumber,  slice  very  thin, 
place  in  bowl,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  place  in  refrigerator.  Let  stand 
2  hours,  rinse  thoroughly  in  ice 
water.  Dice  and  spread  over  with 
dressing.  If  desired,  chopped  chives 
or  sliced  onions  may  be  added. 

(3)  Use  one  cup  sweet  cream 
stiffly  beaten  in  place  of  ^  cup 
sour  cream. 


enough  salad  dressing  to  moisten.  ’The 
salad  dressing  may  be  the  boiled  kind 
or  regular  mayonnaise.  Serve  on  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  or  on  shredded  cabbage. 

Vegetable  Casserole 
(serves  six) 


3  cups  cooked  string 
beans 

3  cups  sliced,  cooked 
carrots 

5  tablespoons  fat 
I  small  onion,  minced 
3  tablespoons  flour 
%  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 


2V2  cups  milk  or  vege¬ 
table  water  and  milk 
I  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

1  cup  grated  American 
cheese 

2  eggs,  beaten  slightly 


Melt  3  tablespoons  fat  in  sauce  pan. 
Add  minced  onion  and  cook  until  ten¬ 
der.  Add  flour  and  stir  until  smooth, 
then  milk,  salt,  pepper,  and  continue 
cooking,  stirring  constantly  until  thick. 
Add  cheese,  and  heat  until  it  melts. 
Pour  it  over  eggs  beaten  slightly.  Ar¬ 
range  beans,  carrots  and  sauce  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers  in  a  greased  casserole. 
Top  with  soft  bread  crumbs  which 
have  been  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  of 
the  fat.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  350° 
for  30  min.  or  until  set. 


Vegetable  Omelet 

4  eggs  2  tablespoons  flour  or 

V2  cup  milk  cooked  rice 

'  I  teaspoon  salt  I  tablespoon  fat 

2  cups  cooked  vegetables, 
chopped 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light.  Add  milk, 
salt,  pepper,  vegetables  and  flour. 
Fold  in  whites  which  have  been  beaten 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Cover  bottom  of 
frying  pan  with  melted  fat,  turn  in  the 
omelet  mixture.  Cook  slowly  on  top  of 
stove  until  brown  underneath,  then  put 
in  slow  oven  (325°)  for  at  least  35 
min.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter  at  once. 
Garnish  with  bacon.  Vegetables  may 
be  peas,  corn,  carrots,  spinach  or 
beans. 

Cucumber  Relisb 

Slice  peeled  cucumbers.  Spread  cen¬ 
ter  with  cottage  cheese.  Sprinkle  with 
paprika. 

Strawberry  Tapioca 


I  quart  fresh  straw- 
,  berries 
%  cup  sugar 
%  cup  tapioca 
%  teaspoon  salt 


2  cups  boiling  water 
I  Vi  cups  strawberry  juice 
drained  from  straw¬ 
berries 

%  cup  cream,  whipped 


Crush  %  of  the  berries  slightly.  Add 
sugar  and  let  stand  hour.  Add  tap¬ 
ioca  and  salt  to  water  and  cook  in 
double  boiler  15  min.  Add  strawberry 
juice.  Chill.  Pour  mixture  into  sher¬ 
bet  glasses.  Fold  cream  into  remaining 
tapioca  mixture.  Pile  lightly  into  sher¬ 
bet  glasses.  Chill.  Just  before  serving, 
top  with  whole  berries.  ■> 


ARE 


YOU 


SATISFIED 


WITH  YOUR  KITCHEN? 


We’re  interested  in  hearing  from 
women  who  would  like  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  modern  kitchen  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  city  home ...  a 
clean  stove  that  eliminates  the  mess  and 
drudgery  of  cooking  with  coal,  oil  or 
wood  . . .  plenty  of  hot  water  at  the  turn 
of  a  faucet . . .  silent,  dependable,  auto¬ 
matic  refrigeration! 

"Pyrofax”  gas  is  the  answer!  It  has 
been  proved  through  20  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

But  "Pyrofax”  gas  can  do  more  than 
simply  help  modernize  yoi^r  kitchen  . . . 
it  can  be  a  major  factor  in  bigger  farm 
profits,  too!  For  poultry  brooding,  milk 
can  sterilizing,  space  heating  and  other 
farm  uses  ...  it  not  only  saves  valuable 
time  and  labor,  but  it  can  save  money 
by  decreasing  spoilage  and  earn  money 
by  adding  to  market  values.  For  full  de¬ 
tails,  write  us  today  for 
our  two  new  fully  illus¬ 
trated  booklets.  A  penny 
postcard  will  bring  them 
promptly. 

PYROFAX 

TRADE-MARK 

GAS  SERVICE 

COOKING  •  WATER  HEATING  •  REFRIGERATION 
IN  FARMS  AND  HOMES  BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 

I  "Pyrofax”  Gas  Division,  Dept.  "E”  ! 

I  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  | 
J  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  two  fully  J 
I  illustrated  booklets  of  facts  .  .  ."Pyrofax”  | 

■  Gas  Service  and  Six  Ways  to  More  Farm  | 

J  _  Profit.  I 

!  Name _ I 

■  Address _ I 


J 


2S^years 


SUPERIOR 

SERVICE 


;NIDDLE-AGE^ 
WOMEN 

HEED  THIS  ADVICE!! 


Thotisands  of  women 
are  helped  to  go  smil¬ 
ing  thru  distress 
caused  by  this  period 
in  a  woman’s  life  (38 
to  52)  with  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  —  famous 
for  over  60  yrs. !  Try  it 


y 


Albert  Lebouf,  R-l,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


INCREASE  INCOME.  Show  friends  exquisite  $1 
t'hristma.s  assortment.  Up  to  100%  profit.  Gift  WrM>- 
pins,  Iteiigiou.s,  Etching,  ISirthday.  Ali  Occasion  aa- 
.sortments.  Experience  unnecessary.  Ueai  with  leader. 
Special  Offer.  Samples  on  approval. 

DOEHLA,  Dept.  2I.A,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notifled  that  your  policy  Is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sura  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Mills  and  Mill  Ponds 

Ii4f  (lame4f*i 


I  MISS  mills  and  mill  ponds.  I  know 
it’s  quicker  and  better  to  drive  up 
to  a  building  on  the  main  street  and 
have  your  grain  turned  into  feed  at 
the  mere  twist  of  an  electric  switch, 
but  it  was  more  fun  when  the  water 
did  it  and  little  boys  who  went  along 
could  fish  for  punkin  seeds  and  perch 
and  bull  heads  while  they  waited  at 
the  mill. 

Our  creek  has  retired  from  active 
business  now  and  has  become  a  bab¬ 
bling,  meandering  old  man;  but  in  the 
days  of  its  strength  it  must  have  been 
a  lusty  stream,  turning  wheels  and 
grinding  grain  all  the  way  from  Hal- 
seyville  up  to  Mecklenburg.  If  you 
leave  the  road  and  follow  up  along  the 
bank  you  can  read  the  signs  of  a  civi¬ 
lization  that  was  alive  and  throbbing 
only  yesterday — the  phlox  and  the  day 
lilies  that  it  planted  are  still  blossom¬ 
ing  —  and  is  now  as  dead  as  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  There’s  not  a 
mile  without  the  remnant  of  a  dam, 
and  in  any  thicket  you’re  apt  to  find 
hewn  timbers,  broken  mill-stones  and 
what  was  once  the  race  now  choked 
with  sturdy  ash  and  hickory. 

Roads  ran  to  those  mills  over  every 
hill  and  dowm  every  hollow.  They’re  all 
grown  up  now  but  you  can  see  the 
tracks.  It  must  have  been  a  busy  place 
with  the  creek  grinding  grain,  and  the 
miller  grinding  gossip  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers — a  cool,  damp,  dusty,  comfort¬ 
able  place  to  sit  around  and  listen  to 
the  stream  and  fish  for  punkin  seeds 
and  discuss  the  virtues  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay 
and  Dan’l  Webster. 

Cheap  transportation,  western 
wheat,  steam  engines,  a  few  fioods  and 
then  the  creek  was  free  again  to  bab¬ 
ble  down  over  the  stones  unchecked 
and  unharnessed.  All  that  now  remain 
are  the  miller’s  phlox  and  day  lilies 
and  faint  memories  in  gray  haired 
country  boys  of  the  way  the  mud 
smelled  when  the  water  was  drawn 
low  in  the  pond. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  neither  the 
miller  nor  the  mill,  I  suspect,  were  the 
essential  institutions  that  they  once 
had  been.  But  I  didn’t  know  that  and 
both  still  limped  along.  More  and  more 
people  were  buying  their  meal  and 
their  flour  at  the  store.  The  big,  over¬ 
shot  wheel  turned  at  times,  but  more 
often  it  stood  still  waiting  for  the 
pond  to  fill  up  again,  or  for  farmers 
to  drive  in  with  their  loads. 

Even  then  the  mill  was  on  its  way 
out,  but  the  mill  pond  was  -still  at  the 
peak  of  its  usefulness  as  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  social  center.  Four  or  five  acres 
was  all  there  was  to  it,  I  guess,  but  it 
seemed  a  vast  body  of  water.  There 
was  skating  there  in  the  winter  time, 
of  course,  and  fishing  through  the  ice; 
and  in  summer  it  was  dotted  with 
water  lilies  under  which  huge  pickerel 
were  supposed  to  lurk.  Not  that  I  ever 
caught  a  pickerel  there,  or  saw  one 
caught,  but  in  those  simple  days  of 
sturdy  faith  one  took  his  pickerel  un¬ 
der  the  lily  pads  just  as  unswervingly 
as  he  took  his  Jonah  and  the  Whale. 
It  never  occurred  to  any  little  boy  to 
question  either  fish. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
sustain  the  perch,  the  bullheads  and 
the  punkin  seeds.  Mr.  Williamson 
made  catching  them  his  business  and 
there  was  a  stretch  of  cribbing  near 


the  race  that  was  recognized  as  his 
private  property.  Mrs.  Williamson  took 
in  washing  but  Mr.  Williamson,  poor 
man,  was  a  chronic  sufferer  from  rheu¬ 
matism  and  any  steady  employment 
more  active  than  fishing  for  perch  and 
bullheads  and  punkin  seeds  always 
brought  on  acute  attacks.  Little  boys 
doubted  Mr.  Williamson’s  rheumatism 
no  more  than  they  doubted  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  pickerel,  but  my  grand¬ 
mother  did,  I  think.  She  sniffed  in  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name, 
for  she  was  fond  of  Mrs.  Williamson. 

When  fishing  palled,  little  boys  went 
swimming.  Mr.  Williamson  didn’t  like 
that  much.  All  the  noise  of  throwing 
mud  balls  and  tying  clothes  into  hard 
knots  scared  away  the  fish,  he  said, 
and  hurt  his  business. 

When  January  came  and  grinding 
slowed  down  or  stopped  entirely,  Mr. 
Traver,  the  miller,  went  into  the  ice 
business.  All  the  farmers  around  where 
we  lived,  except  the  few  who  had 
ponds  of  their  own,  got  their  ice  from 
him.  Mr.  Traver  had  the  pond  and  the 
machinery.  He’d  mark  it  into  squares, 
and  saw  it  out  and  run  the  cakes 
through  little  canals  up  to  the  chute. 
Then  the  farmers  would  drive  in  line 
to  the  top  of  the  chute  and  fill  their 
sleighs  or  wagon  boxes.  Some  had  reg¬ 
ular  ice  houses  but  more  just  stacked 
the  big  cakes  into  a  box  stall  and  pack¬ 
ed  them  with  sawdust  which  kept 
them,  miraculously  enough,  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Sometimes  you  had  to  wait  in  line 
for  your  ice  just  as  long  as  you  had 
to  wait  at  other  seasons  for  your  grind¬ 
ing.  Then,  instead  of  fishing,  you  went 
skating.  There  was  always  fun  around 
the  mill  and  on  the  pond. 

All  that’s  changed  now.  The  dam 
went  out  in  the  big  flood  of  1910  and 
nobody  even  thought  of  rebuilding  it. 
I  guess  the  neighborhood  waterrmill 
had  become  a  pretty  dubious  business 
before  1910  and  that  Mr.  Traver  was 


glad  enough  to  be  out  of  it  and  to 
open  a  feed  store  up  in  the  village.  I 
don’t  suppose  the  boys  minded  much 
either,  for  just  about  the  time  the  mills 
and  the  mill  ponds  disappeared  other 
exciting  things  came  along  to  take 
their  places  —  basketball,  the  movies. 
Boy  Scouts  and  later  on,  the  radio. 

Just  the  same,  I’m  glad  I’m  old 
enough  to  remember  when  our  creek 
was  in  active  business,  when  the  ponds 
rested  and  filled  up  overnight  so 
they’d  be  ready  to  turn  the  big  wheels 
again  in  the  morning. 

The  new  ways  are  the  better  ways, 
of  course,  but  I’m  glad  I  came  along 
in  the  transition  period  and  early 
enough  to  remember  the  last  of  the 
old  ways.  A  lot  of  time  was  wasted 
going  to  the  mill  but  it  was  wasted 
so  pleasantly,  and  it’s  nice  now  to  be 
able  to  remember  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  mill  and  the 
mill  pond,  and  all  the  country  life  that 
went  on  around  them. 

Particularly  the  smells!  The  dusty 
smell  of  the  mill,  the  sour-sweet  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  meal,  the  mint  along  the 
race  and  the  crushed  catnip  at  the 
swimming  plgce!  But  the  pond  smell 
lasts  the  best — the  combination  of  half 
decayed  logs,  soft  mud,  lily  pads  and 
perhaps  the  faint  suggestion  of  a  rock 
bass  that  some  little  boy  had  snapped 
back  into  the  long  grass  and  couldn't 
find.  Smell  memories  are  the  haziest 
memories  when  you  grow  up  and  the 
hardest  to  describe,  but  they  last  the 
longest.  Rupert  Brooke  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  tell  about  them  when  he 
wrote — 

“Oh  God!  to  see  the  branches  stir 
across  the  moon  at  Grantchester! 

“To  smell  the  thrilling-sweet  and 
rotten  unforgettable,  unforgotten 
river-smell — ’’ 

The  mill’s  gone.  The  pond’s  gone. 
Mr.  Traver’s  gone.  Nowadays  we  throw 
a  few  hundred  of  grain  into  the  light 
truck  and  are  back  home  in  an  hour 
with  that  much  mixed  feed.  That’s 
much  more  economical.  Just  the  same, 
when  I  go  to  the  village  and  cross  the 
creek  where  the  mill  and  the  mill  pond 
used  "to  be,  I  still  remember  the  smells. 
And  I’m  glad  I  can,  because  when  one 
can  do  that  he  can  remember  all  the 
rest  of  the  old  country  life  and  all  the 
old  ways  that  are  gone  now.  They  had 
their  points!  They  had  their  points! 


“A  cool,  damp,  comfortable  place  to  sit 
arouitd  and  listen  to  the  stream  and  fish 
for  punkin  seeds.’’ 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  July  5,  1941 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions.  I 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published,  I 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem.  I 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines,  I 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner  I 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an  I 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending  I 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  I 
are  the  author  of  it  $2.00  will  be  paid  I 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail-  I 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month  I 

following  publication.  I 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American  I 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  I 

Happiness  I 

What  do  I  need  for  happiness?  I 

Loving  kindness  along  the  way,  I 
Some  growing  flowers  to  make  things  I 
gay; 

My  six  young  sons  nearby  to  stay,  I 
Or  at  least  not  stray  too  far  away; 
The  song  of  birds  and  the  smell  of  I 
earth ; 

To  share  with  others  a  little  mirth; 

To  listen  at  night  to  the  crickets’ 
song 

And  watch  the  stars  as  they  march 
along;  I 

To  close  my  eyes  when  I  go  to  bed,  I 
Knowing  God  watches  overhead. 

— Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  R.  5. 

General  Rules  for  Flag  ] 
Display 

The  Flag  should  be  displayed  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  buildings 
and  on  stationary  flagstaffs  in  the  open. 

Unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
for  doing  so,  the  Flag  should  not  be 
flown  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather. 

It  should  always  be  raised  briskly 
and  lowered  slowly  and  ceremoniously. 

In  lowering  and  in  raising  the  Flag 
it  must  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground. 

OCCASIONS  FOB  DISPF.AYING 
THE  FLAG 

January  20  (194.5,  and  every  fourth  year 
thereafter).  Day  President  of  United 
States  is  inaugurated. 

February  12.  Lincoln’s  Birthday. 
February  22.  Washington’s  Birthday. 
April  6.  Army  Day.  (Anniversary  of 
our  entrance  into  World  War,  1917.) 

April  14.  Pan  American  Day. 

Second  Sunday  in  May.  Mothers’  Day. 
Third  Sunday  in  ^lay.  “I  Am  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizenship  Day.” 

May  30.  Memorial  Day.  Flag  half-mast¬ 
ed  until  noon;  full-masted  rest  of  day. 
June  14.  Flag  Day. 

July  4.  Independence  Day. 

August  19.  National  Aviation  Day. 

First  Monday  in  September.  Labor  Day. 
September  14.  (Anniversary  of  writing 
of  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  in  1814.) 
September  17.  Constitution  Day.  (An¬ 
niversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  1787.) 

Last  Sunday  in  September.  Gold  Star 
Mothers’  Day. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day. 

October  27.  Navy  Day.  (Birthday  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.) 

The  Fir.st  Tuesday  after  the  First  Mon¬ 
day  in  November  in  1944,  1948,  etc.,  every 
fourth  year.  Presidential  election. 
November  11.  Armistice  Day. 

Last  Thursday  in  November.  (Unless 
changed  by  proclamation.)  Thanksgiving 
day. 

) . - . 

$  j 

Good  Movies  to  See  I 


FANTASIA.  Grand  entertainment  for 
young  and  old.  A  feature-length  musical 
cartoon  that  is  something  different.  The 
music  consists  of  eight  more  or  less  popU' 
lar  masterpieces  by  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Stokowski, 
and  the  portrayal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
music  by  the  animals  captivates  the 
imagination  and  the  sense  of  humor. 
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we  urge  you  to  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  NOW.  Time  is  getting  short,  our 
steamship  space  is  limited,  and  reser¬ 
vations  are  coming  in  daily.  Don’t  let 
your  opportunity  to  take  this  marvel¬ 
ous  trip  slip  by.  We  have  made  every 
arrangement  for  your  comfort  and 
carefree  pleasure  on  this  trip.  Come 
with  us  and  we  guarantee  that  you 
will  always  feel  that  you  would  not 
have  missed  the  memorable  experience 
for  anything  in  the  world.  If  you  have 
not  already  sent  for  our  illustrated 
itinerary,  which  gives  full  details  and 
the  exact  cost  of  our  “all-expense” 
ticket,  we  urge  you  to  do  so  today. 
Just  fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  at  once  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
Am&rican  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 


Flies  and  the  Fourth 


Can  you  imagine  being  comfortably  seated  in  your  decic  cnair  on  tne  warm,  sunny 
decks  of  our  big  boat,  cruising  in  the  placid,  sapphire  waters  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  and  seeing  this  mighty  mount^iin  of  ice — the  Columbia  Glacier — rise  300  feet 
sheer  from  the  water’s  edge?  As  our  steamer  pauses  before  this  towering,  shim¬ 
mering  glacier,  dazzling  in  the  hot  summer  sunshine,  you  will  realize  that  this 

sight  alone  is  worth  the  entire  trip. 

For  Ever  and  Ever— 

You^ll  Remember  This  Thrilling  Trip! 

Not  VERY  far  off  now  is  July  28th, 
the  red-letter  day  when  our  Alas¬ 
ka  Tour  party  will  be  leaving  for  the 
West  Coast  for  a  great  vacation  ad¬ 
venture!  Reservations  are  coming  in 
daily  and  we  are  busy  answering  all 
kinds  of  questions  as  to  exact  cost  of 
our  “all  expense”  ticket,  what  clothes 
to  take,  stopover  privileges,  and  so 
forth.  It’s  fun  to  plan  an  exciting  trip, 
and  we  enjoy  getting  all  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  so  does  our  popular  tour 
conductor,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  who 
“knows  all  the  answers.” 

Mr.  BeDell  has  conducted  every  A. 

A.  Tour  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Francis 
Newell  Daniels  of  Foxboro,  Mass., 
shows  what  the  folks  who  go  with  us 
think  of  him: 

“Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
A.  A.  Tours  is  due  to  Mr.  BeDell  and  his 
happy  faculty  for  managing  everything 
so  perfectly.  That  helps  so  much  in  de-- 
veloping  the  happy,  friendly  atmosphere 
which  prevails  in  A.  A.  groups.” 

Today  we  had  a  letter  from  another 
former  A.  A.  Tour  member,  Mrs.  Vina 
H.  Burdick  of  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y., 
who  writes : 

“Dear  Friends: — I  feel  that  I  can  ad¬ 
dress  you  as  friends  because  you  are  do¬ 
ing  so  much  to  give  people  such  pleasant 
vacations.  I  went  on  one  of  your  tours  in 
1934,  and  I  can  say  it  was  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  trip  I  ever  took.  We  were  so  care¬ 
free  all  the  time,  met  such  nice  people, 
and  saw  such  wonderful  scenery.  It  has 
been  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  over 
the  time  I  spent  with  you  and  the  things 
I  saw.” 

This  trip  to  Alaska  which  we  have 
planned  for  July  28  to  August  23  will 
in  some  ways  surpass  every  other  tour 
we  have  previously  conducted.  The  tour 
will  bethree  main  parts  to  the  trip — • 
are  first  class,  and  of  course,  as  us¬ 
ual,  everything — even  tips — is  includ¬ 
ed  in  our  “all-expense”  ticket;  there 
will  be  three  main  parts  to  the  trip— 


HOW  MANY  KNOW  that  some  very 
ordinary  horse-fiies  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  having  this  country  celebrate 
its  birthday  on  the  Fourth  of  July? 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  man  who 
made  public  this  very  curious  fact. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  spent 
much  time  in  arguing  and  deliberating 
over  the  various  phrases  and  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  second  and  third  days  of 
July  were  very  warm  and  for  hours 
the  debates  had  been  going  on.  Heat 
increased  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  it  was  intense  while  the  humid¬ 
ity  was  almost  unbearable.  Tempers 
the  journey  to  the  West  Coast,  seeing  were  not  helped  and  the  members  were 
Chicago,  the  Mid-West,  and  the  Rock-  tired  and  irritable.  Many  bitter  words 
ies  enroute;  then  the  two  weeks’  Alas-  were  spoken  and  personal  animosity 
kan  cruise  in  the  narrow  waterways  was  far  from  hidden  or  disguised, 
of  the  Inside  Passage  whose  magnifi-  Arguments  waxed  hotter  than  ever  and 
cent  scenery  is  beyond 
description,  with  almost 
daily  visits  to  fascinat¬ 
ing  Alaska  cities  and 
frontier  towns;  and  fin¬ 
ally,  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney,  seeing  enroute 
Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  beautiful  Colorado 
Rockies,  the  famous 
Royal  Gorge,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pike’s  Peak, 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
and  Denver,  city  of 
mountains. 

We  wish  we  could  talk 
personally  to  those  of 
you  who  are  undecided. 

In  this  limited  space 
here,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
you  everything  about 
this  wonderful  trip.  The 
Alaskan  part  of  the  trip 
alone  would  fill  pages 
if  properly  described. 

Our  beautiful  boat,  the 
S.S.  Baranof,  will  carry 
us  through  smooth 
waterways,  fenced  with 
steep,  forested  moun¬ 
tains,  sparkling  with 
waterfalls  and  crowned 
■  'With  snow.  Beneath 
Alaska’s  warm  summer 
sun,  we’ll  see  gleaming 
glaciers,  historic  totem- 
guarded  towns,  and 
flower-carpeted  Alpine  meadows.  From 
this  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  you’ll 
bring  back  precious  memories  of 
strange  sights,  of  thrilling  and  spec¬ 
tacular  scenery,  of  happy  days  spent 
in  friendly  company. 

If  you  can  possibly  take  this  trip. 


One  of  the  thrills  of  our  homeward  journey  will  be  the 
afternoon  of  August  20  when  our  train  makes  a  stop  at 
Hanging  Bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  famous  Royal 
Gorge.  The  walls  of  this  Canyon  are  only  30  feet  apart 
here  and  rise  1,055  feet  above  the  Arkansas  River.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  Colorado  Wonderland. 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Alaska  Tour,  July  28  to  August  23.  Please 
send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding 
cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 


Name 


Address  . . — 

( Please  Write  name  and  address  plainly) 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agri- 
eultmristf  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist  Tours  are  Famous. 


it  seemed  as  if,  with  such  feelings  run¬ 
ning  high,  no  agreement  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reached  for  days  and  perhaps 
weeks.  Then  came  the  horse-flies  to 
end  all  arguments  and  give  us  our  na¬ 
tional  holiday.  Strange  indeed! 

Quite  close  to  the  convention  hall 
was  a  livery  stable.  Horses  could  be 
heard,  stamping  and  snorting  with 
uneasiness.  Every  man  present,  who 
was  accustomed  to  horses,  knew  that 
they  were  being  plagued  by  flies.  Many 
side  remarks  were  passed,  in  pity  for 
animals  that  had  to  be  confined  in  a 
stable  and  thus  be  subjected  to  those 
pests.  Wire  screens  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented,  nor  were  there  any  spray  guns 
to  protect  either  man  or  beast  from 
flies.  Also,  the  windows  on  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  had  to  be  kept  open  for 


ANOTHER  WORLD 

Thei’e’s  something  wrong  in  the  world 
of  birds  .  .  . 

Such  clucking  cries  I  hear, 

As  if  a  hawk  had  come  and  gone. 

Or  cat  or  snake  were  near. 

Although  I  look,  I  cannot  see 
What  tragedy’s  averted. 

What  broken  homes,  what  stolen  eggs, 
What  dangers  barely  skirted. 

I  wish  we  could  forget  as  they  — 
Scarcely  we  hear  their  pain 
Before  it  quiets  into  peace, 

And  song  pours  out  again. 

— Margery  Mansfield, 

Monterey,  Mass. 


fresh  air  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  delegates  realized  that  the  horses 
were  not  alone  in  misery. 

Suddenly,  one  delegate  jumped  and 
commenced  to  violently  slap  his  legs. 
Other  men  wondered  what  was  the 
matter,  but  they  soon  learned  because 
the  flies  from  the  stable  started  to 
swarm  into  the  hall.  Men,  in  those 
days,  wore  knee  britches  and  -silk 
stockings  and  the  latter  were  not 
much  protection  against  fly  bites.  It 
was  not  long  before  everybody  was 
slapping  flies.  A  few  words  of  debate 
would  be  declaimed  and  then  the  speak¬ 
er  would  stop,  lean  down  and  swat  a 
fly.  Arguments,  threatening  to  becoerie 
violent,  would  be  similarly  punctuated. 
Vehement  remarks,  utterly  aside  from 
business  at  hand,  were  made  and  they 
did  not  get  into  the  dignified  records. 
A  voice  might  be  heard:  “Ha!  I  got 
you  that  time!”  or  “That  one  won’t 
bite  my  legs  again.” 

Strict  attention  to  the  matter  of 
the  declaration  simply  could  not  be 
maintained  and  finally  one  member  ex¬ 
claimed  in  deep  exasperation,  “Drat 
these  flies!  Gentlemen,  let’s  get  down 
to  business  and  sign  this  declaration 
without  any  further  delay,  so  that  we 
can  get  rid  of  these  bothersome  crea¬ 
tures!” 

And  so,  because  of  those  pesky  horse¬ 
flies,  all  bitterness  and  animosity  was 
forgotten,  debates  were  shortened  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  various  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  were  adopted  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  On  the  afternoon 
of  July  Fourth,  that  famous  document 
was  signed  and  the  delegates  were 
glad  enough  to  be  able  to  shut  the 
Windows  and  get  away  from  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  that  stable  from  whence  came 
those  swarms  of  flies. 

— A.  A. — 

Farm  Machinery  for 
Defense 

“The  farm  equipment  industry  caa 
meet  the  need  for  farm  tools  if  it  can 
get  adequate  supplies  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  manufacture.”  So  says 
the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Already  manufacturers  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  re¬ 
search  to  discover  suitable  substitutes 
for  materials  essential  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  armament.  In  this  way  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  cooperating  with  its  farmer 
customers  on  one  hand  and  with  the 
national  defense  program  on  the  other. 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  the 
necessity  for  increased  production  of 
farm  products,  while  from  farmers 
and  their  representatives  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  is  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Farm  machinery  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  supplying  this  shortage 
but  there  is  a  clear  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  government  officials  to  see 
that  manufacturers  of  farm  equipment 
are  not  denied  materials  necessary  tO 
make  the  machines. 
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Kernels, 
Screenings  . 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


These  are  days  when  a  north¬ 
eastern  farmer  must  think 
through  and  check  over  his 
every  move. 

At  a  Disadvantage 

Generally  speaking,  northeastern 
agriculture  has  been  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  for  the  past  10  years.  Since  the 
defense  program  has  gotten  under 
way  our  disadvantages  have  in¬ 
creased. 

I  am  not  blaming  either  the  New 
Deal  Or  England  for  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  but  I  believe  that  as  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  we  must  give  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  to  the  facts  and 
plan  accordingly ;  otherwise  we  shall 
all  be  driven  into  bankruptcy. 

Farm  Subsidies 

Let  us  take  for  our  first  example 
the  parity  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  passed  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Administration  by  a 
Congress  which  is  especially  friend¬ 
ly  to  agriculture.  The  net  effect  of 
this  legislation  was  to  increase 
greatly  the  cost  of  purchased  feed. 
True,  the  government  by  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  eggs  and  dairy  products 
has  attempted  to  recognize  what 
has  happened  but  actually  it  has 
not  done  anything  effective  yet  to¬ 
ward  establishing  a  fair  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  of  milk  and  eggs 
and  the  cost  of  feed.  Without  blam¬ 
ing  anybody  for  conditions,  I  can¬ 
not  but  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  legislation  which  raised  the 
price  of  feed  has  increased  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  northeastern  poultry- 
men  and  dairymen.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  is  considerably  higher  prices 
for  northeastern  eggs  and  milk. 

Transportation 

While  eastern  farmers  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  long  haul  for  get¬ 
ting  their  products  to  market,  they 
are  dependent  on  two  hauls:  a  long 
haul  for  the  feed  and  fertilizer  and 
other  farm  supplies  they  must  buy, 
and  a  short  haul  for  the  products 
they  sell. 

A  potent  factor  in  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  long  hauls  is  water  trans¬ 
portation.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
coast-wise  shipping  has  been  divert¬ 
ed  from  its  normal  job  of  hauling 
fertilizer  materials,  feedstuff s  and 
the  like  to  the  job  of  feeding  the 
allies  and  meeting  tiieir  shipping 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost 
of  short  haul  transportation  is  be¬ 
ing  steadily  increased  by  state  and 
federal  legislation  and  by  higher 


wages.  I  expect  that  our  transporta¬ 
tion  situation  will  get  much  worse 
before  it  improves.  It  increases  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  are 
farming. 

Farm  Eaboi>> 

It  is  admitted  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  Northeast  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  so  far  as 
farm  labor  is  concerned.  We  have  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  short 
hours,  high  wages  and  profitable 
contracts  of  thousands  of  industrial 
plants  located  right  among  our 
farms.  With  both  the  public  and 
government  resisting  any  rise  of 
the  cost  of  living  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  meeting  this  industrial 
competition.  I  add  our  farm  labor 
situation  to  the  disadvantages  un¬ 
der  which  we  must  carry  on. 

Building  and  Maeliinery 
Cosis 

We  farmers  in  the  Northeast,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  climate  and  the  nature 
of  our  farming,  have  to  maintain 
more  farm  buildings,  water  systems 
and  farm  equipment,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
put  together.  The  steadily  spiraling 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  hit  us 
hard  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
plants  and  our  equipment.  Here  we 
labor  under  a  disadvantage  which 
is  not  generally  recognized;  yet  it 
is  becoming  unbearable.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  see  no  solution  of  it. 

Certainly  our  present  prices  for 
eggs  and  milk  and  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  do  not  permit  our  meet¬ 
ing  even  the  expense  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  physical  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  our  farms,  much  less  ex¬ 
panding  them.  Does  this  not  mean 
that  we  shall  have  to  cut  down  on 
our  use  of  buildings  and  equipment 
even  at  the  expense  of  volume  of 
production?  I  am  afraid  it  does. 

No  Time  to  Expand 

In  certain  areas  under  special 
conditions  there  will  be  northeastern 
farmers  who  can  expand  their  op¬ 
erations  and  make  money.  The  rank 
and  file  of  us,  however,  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  purchased  feed,  the 
transportation  and  labor  situations, 
and  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
maintaining  our  buildings  and 
equipment  cannot  expand  produc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  many  areas  are 
hard  hit  by  a  spring  drought  which 
has  resulted  in  the  smallest  hay 
crop  in  years.  While  visible  now,  the 
effects  of  this  drought  will  not  he 
felt  until  next' February  or  March. 

Taking  everything  into  consider¬ 
ation,  until  the  federal  government 
accords  to  northeastern  agriculture 
the  same  price  treatment  it  is  giv¬ 
ing  midwest  and  southern  agricul¬ 
ture  and  until  adequate  prices  are 
established  for  northeastern  eggs 
and  milk,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  us  in  the 
Northeast,  no  matter  how  patriotic 
we  may  feel,  is  a  steadily  declining 
production  of  vital  foodstuffs. 


Oiir  horse-drawn  tractor  trailer  has  worked  out  even  better  than  we  expected  in 
putting  up  grass  silage.  Most  of  tlic  time  we  have  only  three  men  available  for  the 
job.  By  the  Fourth  of  July  they  will  have  tilled  and  refilled  two  fourteen  foot  silos 
with  a  mixture  of  legume  hay  and  green  barley  or  wheat,  and  in  addition,  put  up  a 
good  many  tons  of  dry  hay. 

When  filling  silo  one  creAv  member,  Ross,  (see  top  picture)  does  the  mowing.  By 
getting  out  ahead  of  the  others  and  hustling,  he  is  also  able  to  look  after  the  worll 
inside  the  silo.  Another  crew  member,  Harold,  uses  the  horse-drawn  tractor  trailer 
and  a  hayloader  to  pick  up  alternate  windrows  of  green  hay  and  the  green  grain  whlcfi 
is  mi.xed  with  it.  He  has  trained  his  young  team  to  walk  slowly  and  steadily  anfl 
follow  the  windrow.  He  builds  up  a  load  of  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  tonSf 
cuts  loose  his  hayloader  and  hauls  the  load  to  the  barn.  Here  he  dumps  It  and 
the  third  crew  member,  w'ho  looks  after  the  machinery  used,  feeds  the  green  ms* 
terial  into  the  chopper  which  is  set  down  in  a  trench.  When  everything  is  runnlnj 
smoothly  and  the  haul  not  too  great,  Harold  can  just  .about  keep  Glenn  busy. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

eM.  Jl. 


Regret  Cancels  No 
Contracts 

"My  daughter’s  husband  signed  for  a 
correspondence  course  some  time  ago. 
■phen  he  decided  not  to  continue  it.  Now 
the  company  is  threatening  him  and  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  money  for 
the  course.  What  should  we  do?” 

First  we  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  anyone  signing  up  for  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  signs  a  legal  con¬ 
tract  agreeing  to  complete  the  course 
or  to  pay  in  full  for  it  even  though  he 
doesn’t  complete  it.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter  carefully  and  refusing  to  sign  un¬ 
less  you  are  sure  that  you  can  com¬ 
plete  it  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it. 

In  this  case  unless  you  can  show 
that  your  signature  was  secured 
through  fraud  you  have  little  defense 
in  case  the  company  sues  you.  It  goes 
without  saying,  of  course,  that  they 
can’t  collect  unless  they  sue  and  they 
may  not  go  that  far. 

It  is  equally  important  to  check  on 
the  reliability  of  the  school.  There  are 
good  schools,  there  are  fair  schools 
and  there  are  schools  which  are  frauds 
or  close  to  it.  Several  letters  recently 
tell  of  paying  the  full  cost  of  the  course 
upon  enrolling  only  to  find  before  the 
course  was  completed  chat  the  school 
had  folded  up  and  gone  out  of  business. 

Depression  times  are  a  bonanza  for 
correspondence  schools.  We  judge  that 
with  increased  industrial  activity  en¬ 
rollments  are  falling  off,  therefore  the 
pressure  to  keep  the  till  filled  by  col¬ 
lecting  old  unpaid  accounts. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wait 

"Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  Premiums  Incorporated,  Real 
Estate  Agency  of  342  Madisorl  Avenue, 
New  York  City?  I  have  a  farm  to  sell 
and  have  been  advised  to  list  with  them. 
The  listing  fee  is  $165.  in  advance  and 
broker’s  commission  when  sale  is  made.” 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  paying 
money  in  advance  for  selling  property. 
When  the  sale  is  made  that  is  time 
enough  to  collect  the  fee. 

— A.  A. — 

Your  Chicks  or  Your  Money 

In  recent  weeks  poultrymen  have 
run  into  some  difficulty  in  getting 
chicks  when  ordered.  Again  we  re¬ 
peat  that  while  hatcheries  attempt  to 
fill  orders  promptly  they  can  not,  of 
course,  ship  more  chicks  than  are 
hatched.  We  believe  that  any  customer 
is  entitled  to  chicks  when  he  ordered 
them  or  the  prompt  return  of  his 
money.  You  are  within  your  rights 
to  write  or  wire  the  hatchery — “Either 
send  me  my  chicks  or  my  money.”  One 
thing  you  should  realize  is  that  you 
may  have  just  as  much  delay  if  you 
order  from  some  other  hatchery. 

Occasionally  a  hatchery  will  put  off 
a  customer  from  week  to  week  though 
apparently  realizing  that  it  will  be 
actually  several  weeks  before  the 
chicks  will  be  shipped.  The  Service 
Bureau  believes  that  this  procedure  is 
entirely  unjustified.  The  customer 
should  be  told  when  chicks  can  be  ship¬ 
ped,  and  the  money  refunded  promptly 
if  he  does  not  want  to  wait. 

—A.  A. — 

Fraud  Orders 

The  Post  Office  Department  recent¬ 
ly  issued  several  fraud  orders.  The 
first  one  was  against  Cable  Products 
Co.  of  New  York  City  who  sold  a 
preparation  called  “Pyro”,  claiming 
that  it  would  correct  and  remove  the 
cause  of  pyorrhea,  trench  mouth  and 
bleeding  gums.  The  chief  ingredient 
'vas  sodium  hypochloride.  The  fraud 


order  was  issued  after  expert  witnesses 
had  testified  that  Pyro  would  not  cure 
this  disease. 

The  second  order  was  against  the 
Champion  Institute  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  operated  by  Mrs.  Maude 
Champion.  She  advertised  a  system 
to  give  people  perfect  sight  without 
glasses.  Here  again,  expert  witnesses 
testified  that  the  eye  exercises  she 
recommended  could  not  possibly  cor¬ 
rect  many  causes  of  poor  vision. 

The  third  order  was  directed  a-gainst 
Madam  Cecelia  of  New  York  who  ad¬ 
vertised  a  preparation  called  “Skin 
Life”,  claiming  that  it  removed  pimples, 
wrinkles  and  restored  a  youthlike  skin. 
It  is  claimed  that  not  only  was  the 
product  useless,  but  that  in  some  cases 
it  might  be  dangerous  because  it  con¬ 
tained  ammoniated  mercury. 

The  fourth  order  was  directed 
against  the  Norm  Company  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey,  who  advertised 
“AS-MA-Norm”  as  a  treatment  for 
bronchial  asthma. 

—  A.  A. — 

Defrauding  the  Aged 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  in  this 
column  the  activities  of  the  National 
Old  Age  Pension  Association,  and  its 
founder,  J.  E.  Pope.  The  association 
was  soliciting  funds  from  old  people 
on  the  assumption  that  it  eould  in¬ 
fluence  legislation  in  favor  of  old  age 
pensions. 

At  that  time  we  advised  that  any 
money  sent  was  wasted.  Now  we  are 
able  to  report  that  the  Post  Office  has 
issued  a  fraud  order.  Therefore,  any 
mail  sent  to  the  National  Old  Age 
Pension  Association  will  be  marked 
“fraudulent”  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  returned  to  the  sender. 

—  A.A. — 

One  Cent  is  ^^Money” 

“I  recently  received  a  letter  from  In¬ 
ternational  Trustees  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
saying  that  some  money  was  being  held 
in  trust  for  me.  Should  I  answer  it?” 

I  can  see  no  reason  in  wasting  time 
and  a  stamp  in  replying  to  this  letter. 
Some  subscribers  who  have  answered 
letters  similar  to  this,  received  one  cent 
saying  that  it  was  the  money  held  in 
trust.  In  some  cases  at  least  this  is  a 
clever  way  of  tracing-  “skips” — that  is, 
people  against  whom  some  collection 
agency  has  a. bill.  Once  a  letter  is  an¬ 
swered,  the  address  is  verified  and  steps 
are  instituted  to  collect  the  bill  or  bills. 

Naturally  the  Service  Bureau  is 
hesitant  to  encourage  subscribers  to 
evade  their  just  obligations  but  this 
method  hardly  seems  to  meet  the  rules 
of  fair  play. 

—  A.A. — 

Machinery  Repair  Parts 

In  a  recent  issue  we  mentioned  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  give  information 
on  available  repair  parts  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  number  of  requests  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  notice  was  startling, 
therefore,  we  repeat  it.  Already  it  is 
being  stated  that  the  delivery  of  new 
farm  machinery  is  falling  short  of  the 
demand,  and  the  same  situation  some¬ 
times  applies  to  repair  parts.  When 
a  man  cannot  get  delivery  of  the  new 
machine  he  needs,  it  is  always  possible 
that  the  old  machine  can  limp  along 
another  year  if  given  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling. 

If  you  have  such  a  machine  and  re¬ 
pair  parts  are  needed,  you  had  better 
order  them  now.  If  you  can’t  find  out 
where  repair  parts  are  available,  write 
to  the  Service  Bureau,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and,  we  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  questions. 


HARRY  ADLER 

ATTORNCV  AT  LAW 
BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Re*  Sparacio,  deceased, 

Case  No.  34-9 

Att:  Mr.  Weatherby 
Dear  Mr.  Weatherby: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your 
draft  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.00.  to  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Sparacio,  deceased. 

I  am  truthfully  stating  that  I 
am  more  than  agreeably  surprised  that 
one  could  purchase  such  a  large  amount 
of  insurance  for  such  a  nominal  premium, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  where 
it  really  served  a  wholesome  purpose,  for 
the  widow,  other  than  this  sum,  is  desti¬ 
tute.  Needless  to  say,  she  more  than 
appreciates  this  along  with  myself,  and 
you  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

Very  truly  3'’ours, 


HA:G 


Samuel  Sparacio,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  was  killed  when  his  truck  collided 
with  another  vehicle,  near  Clinton,  N.  J.  Death  occurred  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.  His  skull  was  fractured. 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Van  Slyke,  Portageville,  N.Y._$ 

Auto  accitient — sprained  ankle 

Daniel  Stores,  Pratts  Hollow,  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib,  cut  head 

Anthony  A.  Canevari,  Millerton,  N.  Y.. — 

Auto  collision — sprained  ankle  and  bruises 

Lehman  Mudge,  R.  2,  Munnsville,  N.  Y — 
Auto  skidded — frac.  clavicle 

Ola  Metz,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. - 

.  Auto  collision — inj.  shoulder 

Gertrude  Davem,  R.  2,  Tully,  N.  Y - 

Bus  accident — ^gen.  contusions 
Walter  J.  O’Brien,  24  Center  St.,  Randolph, 

N,  Y.  . — . — - . 

Auto  overturned — frac.  clavicle 

Jay  R.  Schoonmaker,  Ridgeway,  N.  Y, - 

Auto  overturned^ — sprained  back 

Patrick  Casey,  R.  I,  Potsdam,  N.  Y, - 

Sled  overturned — bruised  leg  and  hip 

Gertrude  D,  Sullivan.  Marcellus,  N.  Y - 

Auto  collision — strained  muscles  neck 

Alice  Darden,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — frac.  arm 
George  Schwab,  46  Carver  Rd.,  Huntington, 

N.  Y.  . . . . . 

Auto  collision — contusions 

George  R.  Johnson.  R.  I,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Auto  accident — frac.  patella 

John  W.  Holser,  R.  4.  Troy,  N.  Y. - 

Tnick  collision — scalp  injury 

Millard  Meeks,  R.  2,  Clayton,  N.  Y. - 

Auto  skidded — frac.  ribs 
Mrs.  Ella  Aiken,  hi.  I,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Auto  struck  by  bus — contusion  leg,,  inj.  back 
Joseph  Ackerman,  Jr.,  Bley  Road,  Eden,  N.Y. 

Truck  struck  by  train — lacerations 
Burton  Schmidt,  R.2,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y.** 
Auto  overturned — frac.  rib 

Henry  E.  Barnes,  Nichols,  N.  Y - 

Truck  caught  fire — burned  hands,  face 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Wright,  Canton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  hit  pole — back  sprain 
Sadie  Hutchison,  R.  2,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y... 
Truck  accident — sprained  ankle 


20.(M1 

30.00 

48.57 
40.00 
12.86 
30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

82.86 

10.00 

60.00 

10.00 

60.00- 

10.00 

28.57 
15.71 
40.00 
11.43 


AHam  Oleski,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. _ *  fS. 

Wagon  accident — injured  foot 
Lawrence  Cornell,  Est.,  Canton,  N.  Y. _  1000, 

Auto  overturned — mortuary 


Mrs.  Ina  B.  Emerson,  Meredith,  N.  H. _  30. 

Struck  by  auto — cerebral  concussion 

Bernard  J.  Howe,  Littleton,  N.  H _  II, 

Auto  overtumeel — bruised  leg 
Antoinetta  Beliveau,  W.  Claremont,  N.  H.  130 
Auto  collision — general  shock,  bruises 
Norris  0.  Wheeler,  Box  33.  Bradford.  N.  H.  40. 
-Auto  collision — ctit  head,  cont.  ankle 

Preston  E.  Fox,  25  North  Ave.,  Orleans.  Vt.  30. 
Struck  by  machine — cut  chest,  bruised  side 

Myra  P.  Daniels,  R.  3,  Plainfield,  Vt _ •  26. 

Auto  accident — inj.  .spine 

Josephine  Thomas,  Bradley,  Me. _ _  80. 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Harry  J.  Allen,  R.  I,  Ellsworth,  Me -  40. 

Auto  accident — bruises  chest  &  bead 

Ralph  H.  Hamilton.  Green  Lake,  Me. _ *  17, 

Sled  accident— back  strain 

Curtis  E.  Nichols,  Hebron.  Me _ *  49. 

Auto  overturned — frac.  rib,  inj.  shoulder 

Elwyn  L.  Young,  So.  Orrington,  Me -  20, 

Auto  accident — contusions  and  sprains 

Florice  M.  Emery,  R.  2,  Pittsfield,  Me.._  40, 

Auto  accident — multiple  contusions,  frac.  rib 

Cora  M.  Estes,  R.  2,  Pittsfield,  Me _  100 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  abrasions 

Vincenzo  Mastrangelo,  Stores,  Conn -  20 

Truck  collision — frac.  rib,  inj.  shoulder 

Mrs.  Clara  Malloy.  No.  Adams,  Mass _  10 

Auto  collision — bruised  leg  and  knee 
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00 
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00 

00 

43 
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.00 

.14 

,28 

,00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 


40.00 


20.00 

Auto  collision- 

-frac. 

pelvis 

60.00 

Frank  E.  Ward. 
Auto  ran  into 

R.  2, 

ditch- 

Laurel,  Del _ 

—frac.  skull 

27.14 

♦  Over-age 
**  Under-age 

$689,560.03 

has  been  paid  to  9,870  policyhorders 


North  A>ierican  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Oldest  and  Car f  est  &xclusive‘^(eakfi  and  Occident  (Company  in  .America 

R A. Associates  Department  Poughkeepsie,  n.y. 


the  League  demanded  a  minimum 
*3.05  Price  for  Fluid  Milk... 


(OR 


Yes,  we  did  get  a  fluid  milk  price  higher  than  one  pro¬ 
ducer  group  asked  for  at  the  recent  hearings.  And  we 
still  have  the  protection  and  stability  of  the  Marketing  Orders, 
as  well  as  the  machinery  for  further  appeal  for  relief. 


The  situation  is  not  so  dark  as  it  might  be.  But  we  DID 
NOT  get  the  $3.05  minimum  fluid  milk  price  asked  for  by 
both  the  League  and  the  Bargaining  Agency.  And  today  every¬ 
body  recognizes  that  $3.05  was  actually  a  minimum ;  that — in 
view  of  the  drought  and  labor  conditions — the  price  really 
should  be  much  higher. 

Ask  yourself  why — in  the  face  of  present  conditions — were 
the  leaders  of  some  producer  groups  content  to  ask  for  a 
price  that  is  clearly  not  enough?  Why  was  it — in  the  face  of  a 
drought  so  severe  that  the  League  has  since  appealed  for 
special  help  from  the  Federal  Government — that  these  pro¬ 
ducer  leaders  got  up  on  the  floor  of  the  hearings  and  asked 
for  a  price  lower  even  than  the  Government  granted?  . 

The  answer  to  this  puzzling 
situation  is,  of  course,  that 
only  a  cooperative  group  with 
inter-state  memberships  and 
widespread  marketing  ma¬ 
chinery  has  the  facts  at  its 
command  to  judge  correctly 
the  true  situation  in  the  en¬ 


tire  milkshed.  Or  is  able  to  say  with  reasonable 
accuracy  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  immediate 
future.  ^ 

No  one  man  can  gather  enough  facts  to  sway  gov¬ 
ernment  action.  No  small  group  of  producers  can 
say  how  drought  or  labor  shortage,  or  other  condi¬ 
tions  will  affect  the  entire  milkshed.  That  is  a  job 
for  cooperative  effort  alone,  and  for  large-scale 
cooperative  effort.  It  is^a  job  for  an  organization 
that  is  more  detailed  in  its  knowledge  and  closer 
to  thousands  of  farmyards  than  government  agen¬ 
cies  ever  can  be. 

Farmers  everywhere  should  recognize  this  fact. 

They  should  understand  that  all  other  farmers  are  . 
in  the  same  boat  as  themselves.  They  should  con¬ 
sider  that  farmers  rise  and  fall  together  .  .  .  and 
that  cooperation  with  other  farmers  and  groups 
of  farmers  is  the  only  way  they  can  possibly  insure 
a  proper  understanding  of  farm  problems  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  It  is  the  only  way  that  farmers  « 

will  ever  get  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 
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Dairymen  Must  Receive  More 
Money  for  Their  Milk 


Emergency  Unites  All  Dairymen  Against  Unfair  Prices 


During  the  week  of  May  12,  hearings  were  held  at  New 
York  and  Albany  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Order 
for  the  New  York  milk  shed,  asked  for  by  the  Metropolitan 
Bargaining  Agency,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  others. 

At  these  hearings,  dairymen  presented  plenty  of  evidence  on 
production  conditions  more  than  justifying  their’ demand  for  better 
prices.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  no  doubt  in¬ 
fluenced  by  consumer  organizations,  and  by  a  milk  administrator 
apparently  not  in  sympathy  with  better  prices  to  dairymen,  submit¬ 
ted  to  dairymen  amendments  proposing  prices  which  were  much  un¬ 
der  those  that  farmers’  organizations  had  asked  for.  A  vote  by  mail 
on  these  amendments  was  taken  on  June  21.  The  vote  was  about 
98  per  cent  favorable  to  the  amendments,  and  they  went  into  effect 
on  July  1.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  the  dairymen  voted  for  these 
amendments  not  because  they  liked  them,  but  because  they  feared 

that  if  they  voted  against  them  they  would  lose  the  whole  Order. 

RKTTER  PRII  E.S  A^KED 

On  June  24,  just  three  days  after  the  vote  on  the  new  amend¬ 
ments  was  taken,  Fred  Sexauer,  President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  wired  Secretary  Claude  Wickard  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  requesting  an  ‘immediate 
hearing  on  the  higher  Class  I  price,  and  citing  as  his  reasons  for  this 
hearing  the  emergency  which  dairymen  were  facing  with  about  the 
worst  drought  in  history  and  a  disastrous  farm  labor  shortage 
situation.  Mr.  Sexauer  stated  to  the  Secretary  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  was  done  immediately  there  would  be  a  milk  strike.  But  the 
department  made  no  move. 

On  June  25  to  27,  meetings  of  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  de¬ 
manded  a  flat  price  of  $3.00  a  hundred  to  farmers,  or  a  strike.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Dairymen’s  League  held  two  hundred  member 
meetings  where  it  was  found  that  members  of  the  League  were 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied  with  the  price  as  determined  by  the 
new  amendments.  However,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  League  to  work  within  the  Order  if  that  could  be  done,  but  it 
evident  that  they  would  join  a  strike  if  it  was  impossible  to  get 

a  price  through  the  Order. 

On  July  1  the  Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency  petitioned  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  immediate  hearing  on  Class  I 


milk  to  increase  it  to  $3.27  a  hundred.  On  the  same  date  the  Daily 
Farmers’  Union  started  a  strike,  whioh  continued  until  July  8. 

ALL  DAIRYMEA  JOIA  I A  PROTEST 

On  July  3,  after  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for  two  days, 
Owen  D.  Young,  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Electric 
Company,  prominent  dairyman,  and  a  public  spirited  leader, 
wired  dairy  leaders  to  meet  with  him  in  conference  on  the  milk 
situation.  Several  conferences  with  Mr.  Young  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  practically  all  the  dairy  organizations,  represent¬ 
ing  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and  including  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  the 
Bargaining  Agency,  the  Associated  Independents,  and  the  Eastern 
Producers  Cooperative,  That  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  milk 
marketing  in  this  milk  shed  that  all  of  the  organizations  represent- 
ing  nearly  all  of  the  milk,  sat  down  together  and  finally  agreed  on  a 
program.  That  is  progress!  Among  other  things  it  means  that  the 

dairymen  can  and  will  run  this  marketing  business  alone  if  they 
don’t  get  better  cooperation  from  government  officials. 

Conferences  were  also  held  with  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
and  Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes.  These  two  officials,  as  always 
in  the  past,  were  sympathetic  and  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  dairymen  to  get  better  prices. 

A  petition  asking  for  a  much  higher  price  was  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  joint  conferences  of  the  dairy  organizations,  sitting 
with  Mr.  Young.  The  petition  was  signed  July  11  by  all  the  dairy 
groups,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this,  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Secretary  Wickard.  The  petition  calls  for  a  Class  I  price  of  $3.82. 
If  granted,  it  will  result  in  a  much  higher  and  more  satisfactory 
price  to  farmers.  The  strike  is  suspended  pending  final  action 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the  price  is  not  satisfactory, 
it  will  be  possible  for  dairymen  to  continue  the  strike,  this  time 
supported  by  all  the  organizations. 

WHY  RAIRYMEA  ARE  MAD 

So  much  for  a  review  of  the  situation  to  date.  Now  let  us  look 
at  a  few  general  facts  and  principles  involved: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  dairymen  must  have  better  prices  if  they  ars 
to  continue  to  produce  milk;  and  it  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least, 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ask  dairy-  {Turn  to  Page  12) 


IN  THIS  ISSUE  farmhouse  comes  to  life,  Page  3;  WHAT  READERS  SAY,' Page  6;  CAMP  SCHOLARSHIP 
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ED,  Page  17;  LAST  CALL  FOR  ALASKA  TOUR,  Page  21;  NEW  LAW  AFFECTS  MOTORISTS,  Page  23. 


The  basis  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed patrons 


Business  as  Usual 


As  this  is  written  Northeastern  farmers  are 'facing  some  unusual  conditions.  Many/sections 
u  have  been  badly  hit  by  drouth.  The  milk  price  is  admittedly  too  low  in  view  of  increasing 
costs  of  production.  Feed  mixing  in  the  great  milling  center  of  Buffalo  has  been  brought  to  a 
halt  by  labor  difficulties. 

Yet  none  of  these  conditions  can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  day-to-day  work  on  the 
farm — milking  the  cows,  gathering  the  eggs,  getting  the  hay  in,  and  keeping  the  bugs  off  the 

potatoes. 

The  unusual  conditions  are  being  dealt  with.  Through  their  own  milk  marketing  machinery, 
farmers  are  taking  steps  that  will  surely  bring  a  better  milk  price.  They  are  using  their  own 
farm  organizations  to  bring  hay  into  drouth-stricken  areas.  Through  their  cooperatives  they 
are  maintaining  the  flow  of  feed  and  grain  into  each  community.  . 

Meanwhile,  the  rule  on  Northeastern  farms  this  July  is — “business  as  usual.”  Cows  will 
be  milked  and  eggs  gathered  tonight  and  every  night.  Hay  will  be  cured  and  mowed  away. 
Broken  fences  will  be  fixed,  and  the  cabbage  will  be  dusted.  Farming  goes  on. 


Hot  Weather  Pastures 

Pastures  are  drying  up,  flies  are  biting. 
It’s  a  tough  month  to  produce  milk  and 
grow  young  stock. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  fence  off  a  piece  of 
early  cut  meadow  to  give  the  cows  and 
heifers  a  little  extra  grazing.  A  one-wire  fence 
with  an  electric  fence  controller  is  ideal  for 
fencing  temporary  pastures. 

Cows  and  heifers  that  spend  most  of  their 
time  running  away  from  flies  won’t  give 
much  milk  or  put  on  weight.  Spraying  them 


with  G.L.F  repellent  fly  spray  will  keep 
flies  away  for  several  hours. 

And  don’t  forget  the  salt — or  better  still, 
keep  a  supply  of  a  mixture  of  steamed  bone 
meal,  ground  limestone,  and  salt  where  the 
cows  and  heifers  can  help  themselves 

Look  over  the  water  supply  in  the  back 
pasture.  Heifers,  like  cows,  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

Hot  Weather  Layers 

The  laying  house  needs  attention.  Provide 


the  birds  with  plenty  of  fresh  cool  water- 
Keep  the  house  cool  as  possible 

Gather  eggs  several  times  a  day  and  cool 
them  quickly  in  a  moist  place.  The  G.L.F. 
Premium  Maker  does  a  good  job  of  cooling 
eggs  quickly  without  loss  of  moisture. 

Hay  Weather 

July-cut  hay  cures  faster  than  early  June 
hay.  You’ll  have  to  watch  it  carefully — rake 
it  into  windrows  before  it  gets  too  dry  igS 
order  to  save  the  leaves. 

Bug  Weather 

Have  you  seen  swarms  of  white  butterflies 
around  the  cabbage  field?  They  are  laying 
eggs  that  hatch  into  green  cabbage  worms. 
Dusting  with  %%  Rotenone  at  weekly  in¬ 
tervals  will  control  cabbage  worms.  For  the 
cabbage  looper,  that  long,  thin  green  worm 
that  travels  by  humping  his  back,  dust  with 
Pyrocide  Dust  123^^. 

Potatoes  need  protection  from  bugs  and 
blight.  Dusting  at  10-day  intervals  with 
60-20-20  Lime  -  Copper  -  Calcium  Arsenate 
controls  both  bugs  and  blight.  When  the 
bugs  are  gone,  dust  with  cheaper  80-2© 
Lime-Copper  to  control  blight. 
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West  side — before  any  work  was  started. 

Below,  same  side,  completed  and  ready  for  g-rading  and  planting. 
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By  Louise  Price  Bell 


The  only  thing  that  was  the 
least  bit  encouraging  about  the 
down-at-the-heels  f  armhouse 
which  was  made  into  a  delight¬ 
ful  little  country  home.  .  .  .was  the  set¬ 
ting.  The  house  stood  on  a  bend  of  a 
typical  country  road,  lined  on  either 
side  by  stately  elm  trees,  with  two  es¬ 
pecially  regal  ones  at  the  crook  in  the 
road.  There  were  twenty  acres  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  house,  a  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  apple  orchard  directly  in  back  of 
it,  and  lush  green  farm  land  visible 
from  every  window. 

As  much  of  the  original  structure 
was  preserved  as  possible,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  keeping  the  costs  down. 
Besides — as  is  true  in  many  old  houses 
— the  foundation  was  good  and  sound, 
the  frame  was  usable  after  a  few  re¬ 
pairs  were  made,  and  most  of  the  door 
and  window  openings  could  be  utilized. 
The  rooms  of  the  original  farm 


FARMHOUSE 


Qam&i  to- 


house  were  small,  as  sketches  show, 
but  tearing  out  partitions  is  simple  .  .  . 
and  this  was  done  with  a  free  hand.  .  . 
Big  airy  rooms  was  the  objective! 

The  living  room  was  planned  to  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  western  end  of  the 
house  with  a  fireplace  in  the  center  and 
windows  on  either  side.  It  makes  a 
cheery  room,  well  worthy  of  its  name. 
In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  living 
room  (near  window),  the  stairway 
leads  to  the  upper  floor  and  opens  there 
into  a  spacious  hall,  used  for  an  in¬ 


formal  game  room  at  times.  On  this 
upper  floor  are  three  pleasant  bed¬ 
rooms  with  large  adjoining  closets.  Al¬ 
so  a  well  planned  bathroom  and  a  deck 
leading  off  the  master  bedroom. 

Adjoining  the  living-room  is  the 
book-room  with  its  walls  lined  with 


shelves  built  ceiling-high.  Wide  case- 
ments  open  onto  the  apple  orchard  and 
a  sizable  closet  off  this  room  utilizes 
the  space  under  the  stairway  and 
makes  an  ideal  storage  place  for  ten¬ 
nis  rackets,  baseball  bats,  skates,  and 
other  oddments,  as  well  as  the  ideal 
place  to  hang  guests’  wraps  and  to 
store  their  moist  umbrellas  and  rub- 
'bers. 

The  dining  room  opens  onto  glass¬ 
ed-in  sun  porch  and  also  the  kitchen. 
The  sun-porch  was  added  to  All  in  the 
“jog”  in  the  original  house  where  a 
“side-door”  had  led  into  the  kitchen  in 
the  old  days.  And  since  the  kitchen 
opened  into  the  sun  room,  also,  it  is 
both  convenient  and  delightful  to  have 
meals  here,  where  a  wide  view  of  roll¬ 
ing  farm  lands  is  a  feast  to  the  eyes 
while  food  is  satisfying  the  appetite. 

{Continued  on  Page  11) 
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South  Side  of  old  farm  house — before  reclaiming. 

Below,  same  side,  when  building  was  done  but  before  grading  and  planting  had  been 
accomplished. 
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Why  Wf?  Have  a  Milk  Strike 

HE  LAST  OF  APRIL,  I  attended  a  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  City  between  north¬ 
eastern  farm  leaders  and  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  men  set  forth  a  program  urging  farmers  to 
produce  more  of  certain  foods  for  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  aid  Britain.  Milk  was  one  of  those 
foods. 

I  pointed  out  as  emphatically  as  I  could  that 
there  was  one  and  only  one  sure  way  of  getting 
an  increased  production  of  food,  and  that  was 
to  pay  farmers  a  living  price  for  producing  it. 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  New  York  milk  Order  to 
raise  prices  to  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  and  the  Department  finally  reported  on 
these  amendments  establishing  prices  far  below 
what  they  should  be.  (See  page  one). 

So  we  have  had  to  go  through  another  milk 
strike  and  a  lot  of  trouble  for  botfr  dairymen 
and  Department  officials.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  this  unpleasantness  and  loss  could 
have  been  avoided  had  there  been  more  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  real  evidence  given  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  dairymen  at  the  milk  hearings.  This 
evidence  showed,  even  as  early  as  the  time  at 
which  the  meetings  were  held,  the  desperate 
conditions  under  which  many  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  are  trying  to  produce  milk. 

A  very  large  majority  of  farmers  in  both  New 
York  and  New  England  like  the  milk  Order,  but 
they  cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  support 
it  if  it  is  not  made  more  quickly  adjustable  to 
emergency  conditions  than  it  has  been  recently. 
Government  price  control  nearly  always  is  a 
stabilizing,  helpful  influence  when  farm  prices 
are  going  down,  but  it  is  almost  always  a  drag 
and  a  hindrance  when  prices  are  going  up,  as 
they  are  now  It  need  not  be.  All  that  is  needed 
is  that  government  officials  should  be  ready 
and  willing  to  cut  red  tape  when  an  emergency 
occurs,  to  move  fast,  and  to  be  willing  to  see 
farm  conditions  as  they  are,  and  to  be  fair. 

Personally  I  have  great  confidence  in  Secre¬ 
tary  Wickard,  and  other  constructive  leaders 
in  the  Department  to  work  this  problem  out 
with  leaders  of  dairymen,  so  that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  and  market  milk  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  our 
own  needs  and  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Take  IVotiee! 

A  FINE  example  of  how  industrial  union¬ 
ism,  working  under  a  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ment,  can  tie  up  or  attempt  to  tie  up  the  food 
supply  of  a  nation,  can  now  be  observed  at 
Buffalo. 

The  Flour,  Feed  &  Cereal  Workers’  Union 
has  enjoyed  complete  bargaining  rights  under  a 
closed  shop  in  the  Buffalo  Feed  Mills  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  These  Mills  pay  high  wages,  the 
work  is  steady,  and  the  working  conditions  in 
the  plant  are  good.  I  am  pointing  this  out  to 
show  that  Union  recognition,  wages,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  —  the  usual  excuses  for  calling 
strikes — are  not  involved  in  the  yearly  contract 
now  being  negotiated. 

Under  closed  shop  conditions  and  strike 
threats  from  year  to  year,  wages  in  these  Mills 
have  been  advanced  very  rapidly,  far  above  the 
cost  of  living.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Feed  Mills 
were  willing  to  concede  that,  due  to  probable 
higher  living  costs  caused  by  defense  activities, 
some  upward  adjustment  might  be  in  order,  and 
they  offered  a  substantial  increase  in -wages. 


The  Union  heads  were  not  satisfied  to  take 
anything  less  than  they  asked,  among  the  de¬ 
mands  being  a  guaranteed  cost  of  living  clause. 
Without  regard  to  the  food  supply  of  the  East 
(milk  and  eggs  do  depend  on  steady  shipments 
of  feed),  the  Union  leaders  closed  the  plants  at 
the  expiration  of  their  contract  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  negotiate  further,  or  to  use  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  mediation  machinery,  or  in  any  way 
to  avoid  a  stoppage  of  a  vital  food  supply. 

The  Mills  were  perfectly  willing  to  continue 
negotiations  under  the  old  contract  until  some¬ 
thing  satisfactory  could  be  agreed  upon.  High¬ 
handed  union  leaders,  caring  nothing  for  the 
welfare  of  their  men,  the  companies  which  they 
serve,  or  the  public  which  depends  on  these 
plants  being  operated  steadily,  chose  not  to 
wait  for  any  attempt  to  settle  things  peacefully 
but  started  an  industrial  war. 

The  question  that  this  country  must  decide 
and  decide  soon,  if  the  people  do  not  wish  to 
commit  national  suicide,  is  whfether  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  food  supply  of  this  country  to 
be  tied  up,  under  the  power  of  industrial  union¬ 
ism,  in  such  a  way  that  large  supplies  of  food 
may  be  shut  off  at  will  by  any  particular  Union 
business  agent — many  of  whom  have  little  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  general  public,  to¬ 
ward  the  men  they  represent  or  toward  the 
companies  who  employ  these  men.  It  is  time 
for  the  general  public  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
of  what’s  going  on  before  it  is  too  late. 

Radio  and  Free  Speech 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  clamped  down  on  the  big  broadcasting 
chains  with  a  new  series  of  bureaucratic,  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  and  regulations  which  will  seriously 
interfere  with  broadcasting  on  a  national  basis, 
and  which  may  interfere  with  many  of  the 
splendid  programs  which  are  appreciated  by 
thousands  of  listeners. 

After  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  completed  their  job,  they  still 
were  not  satisfied  that  they  had  gone  far  enough 
in  safeguarding  the  liberties  of  the  people  for 
which  the  colonies  had  fought  and  sacrificed  so 
much  to  gain.  So  they  immediately  amended 
the  Constitution  to  add  ten  more  fundamental 
safeguards,  which  they  called  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  this  Bill 
of  Rights  reads: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting,  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances.” 

4 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
bureaucratic  control  of  the  radio  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  American  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  and  furthermore,  that  if  the 
government  can  tell  the  radio  what  it  can  say 
or  what  not,  then  the  next  step  is  control  of 
the  press.  If  and  when  that  happens,  the  people 
will  read  and  listen  to  only  what  government 
officials  who  happen  to  be  in  power  want  the 
people  to  know. 

It  Pays  to  Fight  Flies 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  out  one  day 
for  a  neighbor  who  had  no  screen  doors 
on  his  house.  At  supper  time  I  was  hungry,  but 
I  didn’t  eat.  The  food  and  the  table, were  just 
black  with  flies. 

Of  course,  the  early  settlers  had  no  screens. 
On  the  other  hand,  flies  were  not  as  plentiful 


as  they  are  now.  Now  they  are  not  only  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  danger  around  the  house  but  they 
greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  farm  animals.  If 
you  don’t  believe  it,  take  off  your  shirt  on  a 
warm  sticky  day,  and  see  what  they  do  to  you. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  control  flies  in  the  house  but  in  the 
barn,  also,  and  that  any  device  that  will  keep 
flies  in  check  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  The  other 
day  I  bought  a  cylindrical  fly  trap  made  out  of 
wire,  with  a  basin  at  the  bottom  filled  with  bait 
that  flies  like.  We  have  caught  flies  by  the  quart 
every  day  since  we  had  this  device.  I  also  have 
electric  screens  on  our  doors,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  have  been  able  to  keep  all  the  flies  out 
of  the  house. 


Doos  I#  Pay  to  l^iakc  Tomatoes? 

Every  year  I  have  a  debate  with  myself  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  stake  tomato 
plants  or  to  let  them  go  flat  on  the  ground. 
From  piy  experience  I  am  sure  that  I  get  more 
tomatoes  when  they  are  not  staked,  but  they  are 
earlier  and  nicer  when  you  stake  them  up. 
What  do  you  think? 


Fast  man’s  Puzzle 

ER.  billings,  writing  in  “It’s  Said  and 
,  Done,”  published  by  the  Dictaphone  Cor¬ 
poration,  says  here  is  the  puzzle  to  end  all  puz¬ 
zles  : 

“A  squirrel  is,  in  a  cage  three  feet  long  with  a 
door  at  each  end.  The  squirrel  sticks  his  head 
out  one  door  and  then  runs  three  feet  to  the 
other  door  and  sticks  his  head  out  again.  He  re¬ 
peats  this  procedure,  doubling  his  speed  each 
trip.  How  long  will  he  have  to  keep  this  up  un¬ 
til  he  is  sticking  his  head  out  both  doors  at  the 
same  time?” 

No  fair  turning  to  look  at  the  answer  on  Page 
17  until  you  have  spent  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
of  good  hard  thought  to  find  the  answer. 


FasEman’s  OicsinuE 


The  funny  epitaph  which  I  quoted  here 
recently  brought  in  a  whole  swarm  of 
others.  Friend  Warren  Ranney  says  this  is  his 
favorite,  taken  from  a  gravestone  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ; 

“Here  lies  our  darling  baby  daughter 
All  she  did  was  cry  and  holler 
Lived  for  four  and  twenty  day 
And  cost  us  forty  dollar.” 


Mr.  John  S.  Rockwell  of  Burlington  Flats 
sends  in  the  following: 

“To  you  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.” 

Two  minister  relatives  were  looking  at  the 
above  epitaph  and  one  said:  “What  is  the  alter¬ 
nate  of  that?”  To  which  the  other  minister  re¬ 
plied  : 

“On  following  you  I  am  not  bent 
Until  I  know  which  way  you  went.” 

Mr.  Rockwell’s  best  story,  however,  is  one 
about  a  colored  preacher  who  had  been  seen 
holding  some  of  the  larger  girls  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  on  his  lap.  The  elders  of  the  church  didn’t 
like  the  idea  very  well,  but  the  minister  replied 
to  the  criticism  that  he  was  all  right,  because  the 
Scripture  said:  “He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in 
his  arms  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.” 

Still  not  satisfied,  the  elders  replied  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  further  trouble  they  would  suggest 
that  hereafter  he  “hold  only  the  ram  lambs 
your  lap.” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Bringing  Home  the  Rye 

Partner,  did  you  ever  try  to  haul 
a  load  of  loose  rye  straw?  Yes,  I 
know  how  much  hay  you  pitched  and 
what  fine  loads  you  could  build — you 
don’t  have  to  tell  me  about  that.  I 
remember  your  old  stories  of  mowing 
away  ten  loads  of  hay  alone  in  a 
forty-foot  barn  in  one  day  and  I  must 
remind  you  again  that  the  biggest  hay¬ 
ing  stories  are  told  around  the  stove 
in  the  winter  when  you  can’t  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  demonstrate.  But,  partner, 
if  you  never  tried  to  haul  a  load  of 
loose  rye  straw,  you  haven’t  been  any¬ 
where  nor  seen  nothing. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  boys  down  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  where  rye  growing 
was  a  business  probably  had  rye 
straw  under  control,  but  we  country 
boys  up-state  were  kinda  green  about 
rye — we  thought  it  could  be  trusted  to 
act  like  long  tangled  timothy  and  we 
were  sadder  and  wiser  when  the  job 
was  over. 

Buck  Norton,  our  next  neighbor,  had 
a  boy,  John,  about  my  age,  a  big 
husky,  laughing  boy  who  enjoyed  a 
good  time.  We  had  finished  haying 
early  so  I  hired  out  to  Buck  for  twelve 
shillings  a  day  and  started  helping 
him  and  John  with  their  haying.  Buck’s 
wife  was  the  best  cook  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  —  she  could  make  creamed 
potatoes,  canned  white  meat  from  the 
pigs  killed  the  fall  before,  and  apple 
pie  taste  better  than  any  banquet  I 
ever  ate.  Buck  was  jolly,  a  born  joker 
and  a  good  man  to  work  for,  and  John 
and  I  got  along  fine,  so  I  was  having  a 
good  time. 

Buck  had  a  long,  narrow,  sidehill 
field  that  he  had  seeded  to  rye  the  fall 
before  and  ..it  was  a  good  crop,  most 
as  high  as  my  head  and  well  filled  with 
grain.  Right  in  the  midst  of  haying, 
the  rye  got  ripe,  of  course,  and  had  to 
be  harvested.  Buck  didn’t  want  to  get 
out  the  binder  for  so  small  a  piece  so 
he  just  drove  in  with  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  cut  it  down.  The  next  day 
we  raked  it  and  cocked  it  as  we  would 
hay.  I  had  never  worked  in  rye  but  it 
didn’t  seem  much  different  from  good 
tall  timothy.  Then  one  day  Buck  said 
he  had  business  in  a  town  about  twelve 
miles  away  that  would  keep  him  away 
all  day.  Buck  was  like  that.  He  just 
told  John  and  me  to  haul  in  the  loose 
rye. 

We  had  a  sixteen-foot  hay  rack  with 
a  single  standard  in  front  and  a  short 
narrow  ladder  at  the  rear.  The  rack 
was  not  the  old  fashioned  deep  kind 
with  sloping  sides,  nor  was  it  the  new 
kind  just  being  introduced  then  by 
western  farmers  with  corners  built  up 
and  sometimes  fenced  in  along  the 
sides  until  we  called  it  a  basket  rack. 
Our  rack  was  the  new  modern  “flat 
rack’’  which  only  furnished  a  firm 
level  foundation  for  a  big  load  without 
providing  any  bracing  or  support  at 
the  corners.  The  flat  rack  was  handy 
m  loading  and  unloading  and  w'^orked 
well  with  long  timothy  or  even  medium 
length  clover. 

Our  principle  in  building  a  load  was 
to  keep  the  middle  high,  build  out  the 
comers  and  bind  them  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  forkful;  bind  with  overlapping 
forkfulls  all  along  the  sides,  lay  a  good 
center,  and  then  start  “laying  around 


again.”  With  a  good  pitcher  putting  up 
nice  clean  forkfulls,  building  a  load 
was  simple.  With  two  men  pitching  on, 
the  work  went  faster  and  just  as  good 
a  load  could  be  built  if  the  pitchers 
would  help  a  little  by  placing  the  fork¬ 
fulls  right. 

Pitching  off  such  a  load  was  an  art 
in  itself,  and  should  only  be  done  by 


hind  wheels,  for  the  greys  were  a  good 
team  and  would  do  anything  you  told 
them.  Just  as  the  rear  wheels  dropped 
into  the  dead  furrow,  there  was  a 
slithery,  treacherous  feeling  in  the  rear 
of  my  load.  The  load  didn’t  rock,  it 
didn’t  tip,  it  didn’t  do  anything  that 
good  decent  hay  would  have  done  in 
tipping  or  sliding  off.  A  whole  section 
of  that  loose  rye,  a  nice  square  corner 
that  I  had  built  with  my  own  hands 
just  calmly,  irresponsibly  slid  as  if  it 
had  been  greased;  and  buried  John 
under  the  pile. 

I  stopped  the  horses.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  I  couldn’t  hear  John’s  re¬ 
marks  from  under  the  rye.  I  know 
they  weren’t  printable.  After  the  air 
cleared  a  little,  we  debated  whether  we 
should  pitch  that  corner  back  on  or 
proceed  with  what  we  had.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  proceed  as  we  were  and  come 
back  afterward. 

Considerably  crestfallen,  I  started 
the  horses  towards  the  barn.  We  hadn’t 


the  man  who  loaded  it.  Of  course  you  than  ten  or  twelve  rods  be- 


reversed  the  order,  took  off  the  binding 
center  first,  then  the  last  binding  fork¬ 
ful  placed  in  laying  around,  and  so 
around  the  outside  of  the  load  until 
you  had  released  the  next  binding 
center,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  joy  to  see 
a  good  pitcher  throw  off  a  load,  as 
cleanly  and  regularly  as  if  he  were 
handling  blocks.  Of  course  pitching  up 
over  the  big  beam  was  real  work,  but 
much  of  the  unloading  was  pitching 
down,  or  on  the  level,  so  it  wasn’t  too 
bad — though  I  never  knew  boiled  cider 
switchel  to  taste  so  good  as  it  did  just 
after  pitching  off  a  load  of  hay! 

I  knew  how  to  load  hay  and  felt 
fairly  certain  of  myself,  so  John  pitch¬ 
ed  on  and  I  built  the  load.  The  field 
was  only  a  little  patch  of  ground  any¬ 
how  and  I  thought  I  could  get  all  the 
rye  on  at  one  load.  I  did. 

Then,  just  as  I  picked  up  the  lines 
and  started  the  grey  team,  John  called 
out,  “Look  out  for  that  off  hind  cor¬ 
ner,  it  don’t  seem  to  be  riding  just 
right.”  I  said,  “Shucks,  it’ll  stay  on, 
you  couldn’t  get  this  long  stuff  un¬ 
tangled.”  But  John  acted  so  worried 
that  I  said,  “Just  stick  your  fork  un¬ 
der  that  corner  when  I  go  through  this 
dead  furrow,  then  it’ll  be  all  right  when 
we  get  on  the  level.”  So  John  stepped 
close  to  the  load,  stuck  his  fork  in  the 
off  corner  and  walked  along  side  giv¬ 
ing  it  some  support. 

We  came  to  the  dead  furrow  and  I 
eased  the  front  wheels  into  it,  then  the 


fore  John  yelled,  “Wait,  wait,  what  in 

H - is  the  matter  with  you  anyhow, 

can’t  you  build  a  load?  The  nigh  corn¬ 
er  is  sliding  off.”  So  again  John  tried 
to  hold  up  that  corner,  I  drove  as  if 
on  eggs  but  all  at  once  again  that  fun¬ 
ny  gone  feeling  came  and  a  muffled 
yell  from  John  told  me  he  was  under 
another  bunch  of  rye. 

To  say  it  mildly,  he  was  irritated. 
Wearing  a  blue  shirt,  unbuttoned  the 
full  length,  with  no  undershirt,  and 
covered  with  sweat,  John’s  neck,  chest, 
and  back  were  perfect  attractions  for 
straw,  chaff,  and  beards.  “Hot  under 
the  collar”  didn’t  express  his  condition. 
He  had  a  full  head  of  steam  on,  the 
blow-off  valve  was  open,  and  he  erupt¬ 
ed  for  about  five  minutes  without  re¬ 
peating  himself.  Most  of  it  was  un¬ 
complimentary  to  me,  although  the 
rye,  hot  weather  and  farming  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  mentioned.  Towards  the  end, 
as  his  breath  diminished  and  allowed 
his  brain  to  work  more  freely,  there 
crept  in  certain  suspicions  as  to  his 
father’s  motives  in  being  away  from 
home  at  this  particular  time. 

Words  kinda  failed  me,  myself.  My 
confidence  was  badly  shattered  but  I 
gathered  myself  together  enough  to 
remind  John  of  where  he  could  go,  a 
certain  place  where  he  might  put  the 
rye,  and  what  I  considered  his  head 
was  made  of.  I  had  the  words  but 
somehow  couldn’t  accompany  them 
with  the  proper  music.  I  had  a  shaky 


j  S'  '  -  J  -w  ! 

h^Song  Q/’the  Lazy  Faijpj 

I^IRANDY  sees  no  reasons 
why  I  shouldn’t  hoe  the 
salsify,  the  string  beans  and 
the  egg  plants  would  keep  on 
a  growin’  pretty  good,  she 
says,  if  I  would  only  go  and 
tickle  ’em  up  with  the  hoe. 

She  says  next  winter  I'll  be 
glad  to  eat  the  veg’tables  she’s 
had  all  canned  and  stored  up¬ 
on  the  shelves,  enough  of  them 
to  feed  ourselves  and  all  the 
relatives  who  may  come  callin’, 
when  they’re  short  of  hay.  I 
lack  ambition,  says  my  wife, 
and  so  I  waste  away  my  life, 
a-sittin’  here  upon  my  seat  in¬ 
stead  of  growin’  things  to  eat. 

Mirandy  doesn’t  realize 
there’s  more  than  food  that 
we  should  prize,  we  need  to 
cultivate  pur  soul  and  mind, 
nor  occupy  the  role  of  cattle 
that  just  live  to  eat  but  ain’t 
no  good  except  for  meat.  I’c 
rather  live  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  have  a  lot  of  good  ideas 
than  have  a  banquet  ev’ry  meal 
by  wearin’  blisters  on  my  heei 
a-hoein’  greens,  of  course  1 
can  enjoy  good  food  like  an> 
man,  but  I  contend  it  isn’t  right  to*  take  away  my  appetite  by  makin’  me  git 
out  and  hoe.  I’d  much  prefer  my  wife  to  go  and  buy  our  food  from  out  the 
store,  than  have  to  hoe  forevermore.  I’d  rather  rest  and  think  and  read  than 
try  to  murder  some  poor  weed,  the  way  I  like  to  take  the  air  is  sittin’  in  my 
rocking  chair. 


AFTERMATH 

By  Jessie  M.  Dowlin. 

The  sunset  brings  rare  aftermath  — 

A  rabbit  brown  as  the  orchard  path 
He  i^its  beside,  and  a  dirt-hued  toad 
Hopping  the  furrows  the  farm  lad 
hoed; 

Swallows  like  sun-ash  drifting  by. 
Twittering  faint  as  the  distant  cry 
Of  a  herd-boy  hunting  thicketed  strays; 
Then  sibilant  steps  of  an  idling  train 
Of  cattle  along  the  pasture  lane.  .  .  . 
Peace  loiters  through  the  growing 
grain. 


feeling  that  anything  either  of  us  said 
was  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 

Again  we  decided  to  abandon  our 
loss  and  proceed,  but  a  little  later  a 
front  wheel  hit  a  stone  and  another 
big  bunch  of  loose  rye  slid  off.  My  load 
had  lost  all  of  its  symmetry  and  I  had 
a  kinda  discouraged,  deflated  feeling 
under  rny  belt. 

Well,  we  finally  got  a  rack  full  into 
the  barn  and  into  a  mow.  Then  we 
started  back  after  some  of  the  lost 
corners.  Again  we  got  too  ambitious 
and  lost  part  of  our  recovered  load.  I 
think  we  went  five  times  to  get  that 
one  load  of  loose  rye  into  the  bam.  I 
know  that  it  took  us  all  day  and  we 
were  a  discouraged,  disillusioned  pair 
when  we  got  through. 

Buck  came  home  after  milking  and 
asked  us  how  we  got  along  with  the 
work.  John  and  I  were  pretty  solemn 
— we  expected  to  get  scolded  properly 
for  spending  one  day  getting  one  good 
big  load  of  rye  into  the  mows.  Buck 
didn’t  say  much,  just  listened  to  our 
talk.  Since  he  didn’t  scold,  we  began 
to  talk  louder  and  express  our  opinion 
of  rye.  It  wasn’t  complimentary.  After 
a  while  Buck  just  bugged  his  eyes  out 
in  that  innocent  way  that,  showed  he 
was  enjoying  himself  and  said,  “Seems 
to  me,  I’ve  heard  that  rye  straw  is 
sorta  slippery.”  (To  be  continued) 

—  A.  A. — 

Buy  Defense  Bonds 

On  page  13  of  the  June  21st  issue 
we  .gave  you  some  information  about 
Defense  Savings  Bonds.  As  an  invest¬ 
ment,  these  bonds  have  two  outstand¬ 
ing  features.  First,  your  money  is  safe 
and  will  bring  you  a  good  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  Second,  any  money  invested  in 
these  bonds  will  be  put  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  National  Defense 
Program.  If  you  wish  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  them,  send  a  post  card  to 
Defense  Savings  Staff,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  the  pamphlet  “Defense  Savings 
for  American  Farmers.” 

The  Treasury  Department  states 
that  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps  are  being  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
week. 

There  are  three  types  of  Defense 
Savings  Bonds,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  people.  The  Series  E,  or 
“people’s  bond,”  however,  is  the  one  of 
particular  interest  '  to  the  average 
American  man,  woman  and  child.  This 
investment  preserves  the  character  of 
the  Savings  Bonds  which  have  proved 
so  popular  since  they  were  first  put  on 
sale  March  1,  1935. 

These  Series  E  Bonds  may  be  bought 
for  318.75,  337.50,  375,  3375  and  3750. 
They  grow  in  value  in  ten  years  to  325, 
350,  3100,  3500  and  31,000,  respectively. 
The  annual  investment  yield  is  2.9  per 
cent  a  year,  compounded  semi-annu¬ 
ally,  when  a  bond  is  held  to  maturity 
in  accordance  with  a  table  of  redemp¬ 
tion  values  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
bond. 

Series  F,  also  an  appreciation  bond, 
is  issued  at  374,  3370,  3740,  33,700  and 
37,400.  These  bonds  mature  in  12 
years  to  3100,  3500,  31,a00,  35,000  and 
{.Continued  on  Page  6) 
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GET 


GULFLUBE.. 

THE  OIL 


THAT’S  A  BEAR  FOR  WORK! 


Tie  a  string 

around  your  finger 
so  you’ll  remember 
to  stop  at  your  Good 
Gulf  Man’s  and 
pick  up  a  container  of  Gulflube — 
the  tough  economy  oil. 

Your  Good  Gulf  Man  has  it  in 
convenient  five-gallon  steel  pails 
and  in  other  amounts  to  suit  your 
needs  and  your  pocketbook. 

And  you  can  count  on  this  rug¬ 
ged  oil  doing  a  real  lubricating  job 
for  you!  It’s  refined  from  selected 


crudes  by  a  double  solvent  process 
that  takes  out  more  of  the  sludge- 
makers  before  you  use  it.  That’s 
why  thousands  of  farmers  always 
insist  on  Gulflube. 

For  your  own  car,  for  your  trac¬ 
tor,  or  for  farm  machinery— you 
couldn’t  ask  or  get  more  from  an 
oil  at  its  price. 

Visit  your  Good  Gulf  Man 
soon!  He  has  a  full  line  of  fuels, 
lubricants,  and  specialties  for  farm 
use.  He’s  a  mighty  handy  person 
to  know  in  your  community! 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Gulf  products  popular  on  farm  and  ranch : 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease, 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants,  Gulflex  Wheel  Bear¬ 
ing  Grease,  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants,  E.P. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  19, 
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May  Be  Turning  Point 

“I  read  the  editorial  “If  You  Grow 
Wheat’’  in  the  June  21st  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  all  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  country  had  been  permitted 
to  vote,  then,  I  should  say,  those  who  ■ 
did  not  vote  would  not  have  much 
kick.  But  the  Administration  took  the 
position  that  farmers  growing  15  acres 
or  less  would  not  be  affected,  and 
therefore — which  sounds  very  reason¬ 
able  —  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 
However,  as  you  know,  even  the  so- 
called  15  acre  or  less  men  must  get  a 
permit  before  they  can  market  any  of 
their  wheat. 

The  local  representative  of  the  AAA 
here  says  he  is  having  some  very  dif¬ 
ficult  situations.  For  instance,  one 
farmer  who  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  growing  10  acres  decided  last 
year  to  plant  45.  Now,  under  the  law, 
he  cannot  be  given  permission  to  mar¬ 
ket,  without  penalty,  more  than  15 
acres,  leaving  30  acres  of  wheat  as  a 
surplus,  and  it  seems  that  this  is  prac¬ 
tically  his  whole  cash  crop. 

I  am  wondering  whether  this  may 
not  be  the  turning  point  in  farm  con¬ 
trol.  It  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
natural  thing  for  the  farmers  to  vote 
in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  give  them  more 
money,  and  they  have  not  realized  in 
the  past  that  in  doing  so  they  were 
signing  away  their*  liberty.  This  may 
bring  that  to  their  realization.’’ — Buh- 
scrxber. 

—  A.  A. — 

Milk  from  a  IVoiglilior 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life, 
but  recently  moved  to  a  little  house  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  town.  I  was  buy¬ 
ing  milk  from  a  neighbor  at  seven 
cents  a  quart  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  Then  an  inspector 
came  and  told  this  neighbor  that  he 
couldn’t  sell  milk  unless  he  had  his 
herd  bloodtested  for  abortion.  So  I 
bought  from  a  local  dealer  for  ten 
cents  and  the  other  day  got  a  notice 
that  the  price  was  being  increased  to 
twelve  cents. — T.  B New  York. 

Editor’s  Note; — The  Whitney  Bill  pass¬ 
ed  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  permits  dairymen  to 
sell  up  to  100  quarts  of  milk  a  day  at  re¬ 
tail  without  securing  a  state  license. 
However,  health  requirements  must  be 
met  and  upstate  New  York  now  has  but 
two  recognized  grades  of  milk,  either 
grade  A  raw  or  grade  A  pasteurized. 

— A.  A. — 

Troos  Pay  Taxes 

Nine  years  ago,  Durwood  M’Cullum, 
of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  planted  a  thou¬ 
sand  trees  on  a  hillside  of  his  father’s 
farm  as  a  4-H  Club  project.  Because 
of  his  care  and  pruning  the  white  pines 
and  spruces  thrived  and  when  he  went 
to  inspect  them  last  fall  he  discovered 
that  they  had  grown  so  large  that 
they  were  beginning  to  crowd  each 
other  a  bit.  Therefore,  in  December, 
he  made  his  first  cuttings  and  wisely 
thinned  out  about  45  fine  trees  which 
he  sold  for  Christmas  trees.  So  beauti¬ 
fully  were  they  shaped  that  he  receiv¬ 
ed  up  to  three  dollars  apiece  for  them 
- — almost  enough  to  pay  the  farm  taxes. 

The  other  M’Cullum  boys  are  follow¬ 
ing  in  their  older  brother’s  footsteps 
and  are  planting  trees  in  units  of 
1000,  so  it  looks  as  though  the  M’Cul¬ 
lum  taxes  will  be  taken  care  of  for 
some  years  to  come. — Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Washburn,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.~ 

Spending  the  Prize  Money 

I  wish  to  thank  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  congratulations  on  win¬ 
ning  first  prize  in  the  “Young  Cooks 
Contest.’’  I  am  spending  the  $5.00  for 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print' 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed^  here. 


suitable  clothing  for  the  Style  Revue 
and  material  for  a  demonstration  on 
applesauce  cake  in  my  4-H  work. 

— Evelyn  Pierce,  Wheeler,  N.  Y, 

—  A.  A.  — 

Poetry  in  the  Heart 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  lines  of 
mine  which  I  hope  you  may  use.  I  am  ' 
well  aware  that  I  am  not  an  expert,  but 
I  do  wish  I  could  pass  on  to  others 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me 
and  the  reverence  and  thankfulness 
that  engulf  me  when  I  step  from  my 
kitchen  door  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  The  few  lines  I’ve  jotted  down 
here  came  to  me  the  other  morning 
when  I  stepped  out  to  face  the  sun  and- 
breathed  deeply  of  the  air  so  heavily 
laden  with  fragrance  that  it  was  like 
nothing  else  on  earth.  Lilacs  and  frag¬ 
rant  currant.  Can  you  smell  them? 

We’ve  had  your  American  Agricul- 
tiirist  for  years  and  I  always  read  the 
lines  written  by  ordinary  folks  just  like 
myself.  I  feel  that  many  and  many 
lines  of  poetry  are  hidden  in  the  hearts 
of  farmers’  wives  just  like  myself. 
Here  is  my  poem: 

AN  INSPIRING  DAWN 

Did  you  ever  stand  on  a  sunlit  hill 
On  a  morning  bathed  in  dew, 

When  the  scent  of  lilacs  filled  the  air 
And  each  breeze  was  fresh  and  new? 

Breathe  deeply,  friend  of  mine. 

Of  each  bright,  glorious  morn. 

Such  beauty  passes  all  too  fast. 

But  in  -those  moments  hope  is  bom. 

Tune  your  ears  to  lovely  song. 

Stretch  forth  your  hands  to  catch  the  BOQi 
Thank  God  that  beauty  such  as  this 
Is  free  to  every  one. 

— Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson, 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y.,  B,  5, 

—  A.  A.— 

Buy  Bcfonse  Bonds 

(Contimced  from  Page  5) 
$10,000.  Series  G  is  designed  to  meet 
the  current  income  bond.  These  afe 
issued  at  par  and  may  be  purchased 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000, 
$5,000  or  $10,000.  Series  G  Bonds 
bear  interest  to  2.5  per  cent  paid  semi¬ 
annually  by  Treasury  check. 

If  an  individual  should  be  pressed 
for  cash,  the  Treasury  will  redeem 
the  bonds  before  maturity.  'The  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  behind  all  of  these 
bonds. 

Defense  Savings  Stamps  are  for  the 
convenience  of  purchasers  v/ho  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $18.75  at  any  one  time. 
These  stamps,  on  sale  at  post  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  at  many 
other  outlets,  are  issued  with  handy 
devices  for  safe  keeping.  On  the  pan 
chase  of  a  10-cent  stamp,  a  card  is 
furnished  for  mounting  25  of  these 
stamps  which  may  then  be  exchanged 
for  $2.50  worth  of  the  larger  sizes. 
With  the  purchase  of  a  25-cent,  50- 
cent,  $1  or  $5  stamp,  an  attractive 
pocket  album  is  given  free  in  which 
to  mount  the  stamps,  which  may 
exchanged  later  for  a  bond. 

(Editor's  Note  :  If  you  are  one  of  tho« 
who  think  farmers  have  no  money  W 
invest  you  should  read  the  mail 
comes  to  the  American  AgricuUv,'^ 
Service  Bureau.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  W 
without  an  inquiry  about  some  wildca 
stocks  that  are  now  entirely  worthless.) 


American  Agriculturist,  July  19,  1941 

Donald  Meyer — Camp 
Miniwanea  Winner 

Donald  MEYER  of  Stanley,  On¬ 
tario  County,  New  York,  is  the 
winner  of  the  Camp  Miniwanea 
Scholarship  announced  in  our  June  7th 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  He 
will  represent  American  Agriculturist 
at  the  camp,  which  is  located  near 
Shelby,  Michigan,  from  August  11  to 
24. 

This  trip  is  not  a  vacation.  It  is  a 
leadership  training  school  and  Donald 
has  already  shown  unusual  ability  as 
a  leader.  He  is  19  years  old  and  lives 


Donald  Meyer. 


on  a  120  acre  farm.  He  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  4-H  Club  work.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
in  school  was  Vice-President  of  the 
senior  class,  editor  of  the  School  An¬ 
nual  and  student  librarian. 

Donald  is  a  granger  and  a  member 
of  Pomona  and  State  Grange.  He  has 
been  unusually  active  in  his  church, 
acting  as  president  of  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society,  a  member  of  the  Ontario 
Youth  Council  and  a  Deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

We  feel  certain  that  while  at  Camp 
Miniwanea,  Donald  will  represent  the 
Northeast  with  credit  and  he  will  bring 
back  to  his  own  community  a  wealth 
of  information  and  inspiration  that  will 
be  well  used. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Boys  and  the  Draft 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  in  the 
Northeast  is  down  over  25%  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wickard  has  informed 
Brigadier-General  Louis  Hershey,  Dep¬ 
uty  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  that  the  farm  labor  situation 
is  acute.  As  a  result,  in  most  areas, 
deferment  has  been  granted  to  essen¬ 
tial  farm  workers  when  asked  for.  No 
young  man  who  is  needed  on  the  farm 
should  feel  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  ask 
for  deferment. 

How  can  you  do  this?  When  you 
get  your  questionnaire  request  that  you 
be  put  in  class  2  (occupational  defer- 
uient.)  If  you  have  parents  dependent 
ou  you,  request  that  you  be  put  in 
class  3.  At  the  same  time  your  father 
or  your  employer  should  go  to  the 
local  draft  board  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  form  42.  This  can  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  draft  board. 

If  you  have  already  been  put  in  class 
1,  which  means  that  you  are  likely  to 
be  called  for  service  at  any  time,  you 
can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
^riy  time  within  ten  days  of  the  time 
you  received  your  notice.  Ask  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  Appeal 
■'^gent  attached  to  the  Local  Board. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
attenipting  to  help  the  farm  labor 
situation  in  other  ways.  For  example, 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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DAIRY  EMERGENCY 
_  IS  HERE 


★  ilr.  ★  ★  ★ 


IMilk  shortages  in  nearly  all  areas.  Critical  shortage  will 
strike  in  early  fall. 

2  Milk  prices  advanced  in  June  and  July  throughout  the 
East  —  unheard  of  before. 

3  Hay  and  pasture  crop  is  short  in  most  areas  —  indicating 
worse  milk  shortages  by  fall  unless  cows  are  better  fed. 

4U.  S.  Government  has  sounded  call  for  8%  more  milk  for 
defense  needs. 

BUILD  THEM  UP  HERE>**FOR  MORE  MILK  HERE 


SOME  THINGS  TO  DO  ^Ti/nct 
TO  GET  READY  FOR  HIGH  FALL  MILK  PRICES 


MILKERS 


DRY  COWS 


Feed  full  winter  amount  of  Cow  Chow  ration. 
Holds  up  milk  now.  Stops  further  decline  in 
body  condition.  > 

2  Add  1  gal.  Bulky-Las  to  the  feed  each  night 
and  morning.  Helps  build  up  extra  body  re* 
serve  for  more  milk  next  fall. 

2  Offer  some  hay  or  silage  if  pasture  is  very  short. 


1  By  all  means — don’t  neglect  dry  cows  this  year. 

*  jt 

2  Feed  at  least  3  gals.  (9  lbs.)  Purina  Dry  and 
Freshening  Chow  a  day  on  the  Purina  Plan 
for  60  days  before  freshening. 

This  helps  build  them  up  for  higher  produc¬ 
tion  after  calving. 

3  Offer  dry  cows  some  hay  —  if  pasture  is  very 
short. 


FALL  CALVES 


1  Feed  fall  calves  on  Calf  Startena  instead  of  milk. 

2  Every  bag  saves  40  gallons  or  350  lbs.  of  milk. 
Three  to  four  bags  and  2  5  gallons  milk  will 
raise  a  calf  to  4  months, 

3  Sell  this  milk.  The  Calf  Startena  will  cost  less 
than  halj  as  much  as  milk  at  its  present  price. 


See  Your  Local  Purina  Dealer  for  the  Feed  You’d  Need 

PURINA  MILLS,  Buffalo,  New  York  •  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  •  Wilmington,  Delaware 


START  NOW  ON  THE  ABOVE  PROGRAM  FOR  EXTRA  MILK  NEXT  FALL 
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Rising  Costs 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy 
your  new  Unadilla  Silo.  Mate¬ 
rials  are  getting  scarcer,  be¬ 
cause  of  demands  made  by 
National  Defense. 

The  Unadilla  is  your  safest  buy.  Wood 
is  the  proven  best  material  for  silos. 
And  in  the  Unadilla  you  get  the  pat¬ 
ented  doweled  staves  with  extra 
hoopsthatinsurea  Juice-Tight,  wind- 
proof,  enduring  silo.  .  .  .  Choice  of 
Oregon  fir  or  Pine  staves  with  stand¬ 
ard  hardware,  hoops,  laminated  doors 
and  roofs.  Write  or  wire  for  catalog 
and  prices.  Unadilla  Silo  Company, 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  New  York. 

Unadilla  Wood  Liners  available  for 
ailing  masonry  silos.  Write  for  prices. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Sfrons'esf 
Protection 
Asoinst 
Firel  Storml 
Waste! 
and  Time! 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

The  surest  way,  with  World's  Safest  Silo 
— the  time-tested  Marietta.  Built-lo- 
Endure.  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No. 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting,  Ce¬ 
ment  Sealed.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doori. 

.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  by  the  food  val* 
U€S  it  SAVES.  .  .  Wrilj 
today. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0.  Oept.  AA. 


ANY  QUANTITY  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE.  BROC¬ 
COLI  and  SPROUT  PLANTS.  Re-Uooted  Cauliflower— 
Catskill  and  Holland  Erfurt  IOOO-$4.75.  Cabbage— 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Danish,  Red,  eto.,l000-$2.00,  5000- 
$9.00.  liroccoli  and  Sprouts  I000-$2.50,  5000-$!  1.00. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER.  N.  J. 


OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Capacity  120  Gallons.  Hearts  dropped  inside.  $2.00  for 
one,  or"  $1.50  for  two  or  more.  F.O.B.  New  York  City. 
HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


SAFETY  LADDERS.  ItJlST.  CHEAPEST.  Sold  direct. 
Particulars  free.  Safety  Ladder  Co.,  Montgomery,  Pa. 


and  STAY  OUT 

That’s  what  our  “No  Trespassing’’ 
signs  say  for  you.  You  can’t  patrol 
every  foot  of  your  line  fence  day  and 
night.  And  you  can’t  be  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  time.  So 

Post  Your  Farm 

every  forty  (4D)  rods  with  our_^  “No 
Trespassing’’  signs,  printed  to  co'mply 
in  every  way  with  the  law  and  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand  wind 
and  weather.  For  prices  write  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

■>  Pii  ^ 


Harvesting  and  {felling 
Your  Wheat  Crop 


The  increased  use  of  combines  in 
harvesting  wheat  has  brought 
some  problems.  The  answers  are  easy 
if  you  have  the  facts  but  lack  of  them 
can  result  in  costly  errors. 

WHEN  TO  CUT;  Wheat  must  be  dead 
ripe  to  be  harvested  with  a  combine. 
Even  then  the  combine  should  not  be 
started  until  the  dew  is  off  in^  the 
morning,  which  usually  means  between 
9  and  11  o’clock,  and  work  should  stop 
before  there  is  any  evening  dampness. 

HOW  TO  CUT:  Where  grain  stands  up 
in  good  shape  it  is  a  good  idea  to  cut 
it  high  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of 
straw  that  goes  through  the  machine. 
If  the  grain  is  lodged  that  is  another 
story.  In  such  cases  the  cutter  bar  has 
to  be  run  low  and  as  a  result  you  get 
more  straw  going  into  the  machine 
and  often  a  considerable  amount  of 
green  weeds  and  grass.  Under  these 
conditions  run  your  tractor  slow  and 
cut  a  narrower  swath.  It  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  separate  the  grain  from  green 
material  than  it  is  from  dry  straw.  By 
observing  these  precautions  you  will 
avoi^^  some  loss  of  grain. 

CARE  OF  GRAIN:  If  the  wheat  as  it 
comes  from  the  combine  carries  any 
leafy  material  or  weed  seeds,  you  may 
have  to  run  it  through  a  cleaner  and 
remove  this  trash.  When  bagged  or 
binned,  wheat  that  carries  pieces  of 
ragweed  is  likely  to  absorb  odors  from 
them  and  make  the  grain  unsuitable 
for  grinding  into  flour. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  dryness  of  the  wheat,  it  is 
good  insurance  to  spread  it  on  the  bam 
floor  and  shovel  it  over  once  or  twice. 

WHEN  YOU  SELL  WHEAT:  As  most 
of  you  know,  wheat  growers  all  over 
the  country  voted  favorably  on  a  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  wheat.  Therefore,  if 
you  are  going  to  sell  wheat,  you  must 
have  a  wheat  marketing  card.  You 
can  get  this  from  your  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Committee  and 
you  should  see  them  about  it  before 
you  sell.  If  you  don’t  plan  to  sell  any 
wheat,  you  won’t  need  a  card,  but  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  wheat  you  have, 
you  must  have  a  card  if  you  are  going 
to  sell.  The  County  Committees  are  al¬ 
ready  working  on  these  cards,  and  get- 
ing.one  is  a  matter  of  form  if  you  have 
less  than  15  acres  of  wheat.  If  you 
have  more  than  15  acres,  the  County 
Committee  must  be  convinced  either 
that  you  do  not  have  a  marketing  ex¬ 
cess  or  that  you  have  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  excess  by  turning 
the  excess  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  storing  it  under  seal  or 
by  paying  a  penalty  of  48  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  excess. 

STORING  EXCESS  WHEAT;  If  you 
want  to  market  wheat  direct  from  the 
combine,  you  can  do  one  of  two  things: 
You  can  haul  the  excess  to  the  elevator 
where  it  will  be  accepted  but  where 


you  or  the  receiver  is  responsible  for 
meeting  the  requirements.  2.  You  can 
store  the  excess  on  the  farm,  notify 
youT  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee,  sign  a  bond  and  get  a 
couple  of  responsible  men  to  sign  it 
with  you  and  then  get  a  marketing 
card.  The  bond  is  required  so  someone 
will  be  responsible  in  case  your  excess 
wheat  is  fed  or  sold. 

There  is  another  way  to  handle  ex¬ 
cess  wheat.  If  you  have  an  excess  of 
10  acres  this  year,  you  can  plant  10 
acres  less  than  your  quota  for  next 
year  and  after  you  have  planted  it 
and  the  County  Committee  has  check¬ 
ed  you,  they  will  release  the  excess 
wheat  which  you  have  stored  so  you 
can  sell  it. 

SUMMARY:  Farmers  themselves  vot¬ 
ed  in  this  marketing  quota.  It  is  up  to 
you  who  grow  wheat  to  get  the  facts 
and  to  abide  by  the  law.  There  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  enforced.  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  get  a  marketing 
card  and  it  is  your  responsibility  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of .  the  available  methods 
you  will  choose  to  handle  excess  wheat 
if  you  have  it. 

—  A.  A. — 

Bad  Cabbage  Setting 
Weatber 

Drought  and  heat  have  made  it 
tough  for  New  York  state  vegetable 
growers  practically  throughout  the 
season.  The  drought  situation  the  last 
half  of  June  is  somewhat  spotty  due 
to  local  showers,  but  there  has  been 
no  general  relief  from  dry  weather. 
Conditions  for  setting  cabbage  have 
been  unusually  difficult.  Heat  and 
drought,  particularly  on  windy,  sunny 
days,  have  taken  heavy  toll  of  plants 
as  set.  This  has  meant  heavy  costs 
for  resetting.  Also,  many  have  been 
afraid  to  plant  and  setting  has  been 
delayed.  This  increases  the  risk  aris- 


“Please  eat  your  vegetables, 
dear.  Don’t  you  want  to  be  big 
and  strong  like  Daddy  would  have 
been,  if  he’d  eaten  his  when  he 
was  a  little  boy?” 
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ing  from  unfavorable  growing  weather 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
An  early  start  for  late  cabbage  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  insurance  for  heavy 
yield.  Harvesting  period  and  yields  of 
peas  have  been  cut  short  by  heat  and 
drought  according  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Crop  Service. 

*  *  * 

Early  Tomatoes 

Walter  Smith  did  pretty  well  this  I 
year  with  early  tomatoes.  He  lives  in  I 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he  picked  I 
his  first  ones  on  June  23rd  and  had  I 
them  to  sell  on  June  28th.  The  variety  I 
is  Victor  and  the  plants  were  set  April  I 
19th.  He  used  burlap  sacks  over  wire  I 
wickets  to  protect  the  plants  on  nights  I 
when  frost  threatened.  I 

Weather  was  favorable  for  earliness  I 
in  tomatoes  this  year.  April  19th  I 
planting  would  not  be  desirable  every  I 
year.  However,  one  can  well  afford 
to  set  some  of  his  plants  fairly  early 
without  losing  much  if  later  plantings 
mature  just  as  soon,  hut  gaining  a  lot 
if  weather  favors  speedy  maturity. 

*  * 

Notes  from  My  Garden 

While  a  good  many  vegetables  have 
been  rather  early  in  my  garden  this 
year,  sweet  corn  does  not  look  as  if  it 
would  break  many  records.  Both 
Seneca  60  and  North  Star  have  been 
in  tassel  for  a  week  but  it  will  he  mid¬ 
month  before  ears  are  ready. 

Summer  squash  is  easy  to  grow  and 
gives  an  early  yield  of  very  delicate 
table  vegetable.  We  had  a  nice  mess 
for  home  use  on  the  29th  of  June  and 
they  have  been  coming  on  fast  ever 
since.  ^ 

Nantes  carrots  an  inch  in  diameter 
made  good  eating  the  first  of  July. 

—  A.  A.— 

Our  Garden  in  duly 

By  MRS.  ROBERT  CASE 

Although  we  hear  much  about 
the  drought  in  many  parts  of  New 
York  State,  right  here  in  Herkimer 
County  there  have  been  enough  occas¬ 
ional  showers,  some  hard  electrical 
ones,  to  kesp  crops,  gardens  and  pas¬ 
tures  from  getting  in  too  serious  condi¬ 
tion.  Hay  is  fair  and  crops  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  years.  Gardens  are  good. 
Ours  is  heavily  fertilized  with  stable 
manure  and  so  we  have  a  battle  on  our 
hands  with  weeds.  We  are  in  a  wild 
mustard  belt  and  pig-weed,  red  root, 
and  wild  morning  glory  or  bind-weed, 
are  bad. 

We  did  a  lot  of  early  cultivating  and 
hoeing  and  weed  pulling  and  even  now 
whenever  we  thin  or  pick  vegetables 
there  are  plenty  of  weeds  to  pull  out. 
We  have  used  up  all  the  best  of  the 
first  planting  of  radishes  and  thrown 
away  the  woody  ones,  so  now  the  lit¬ 
tle  parsnip  plants  we  sowed  in  the  row 
with  them  have  the  row  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  head  lettuce  has  been  thin¬ 
ned  severely,  and  as  we  did  so  we  ate 
great  quantities  of  it.  Luckily  we  all 
like  wilted  lettuce.  It  grew  so  fast  vre 
could  scarcely  keep  up  with  it. 

The  cabbage  plants  have  all  been 
transplanted.  Dad  sowed  enough  seed 
so  he’d  be  sure  to  have  enough  plants 
for  his  own  use  and  so  he  did  and  a 
number  of  neighbors  as  well.  Besides 
those  he  transplanted  he  left  a  plant 
every  20  inches  in  one  row  and  the 
same  with  broccoli. 

Our  beet  greens,  spinach  and  swiss 
chard  are  all  canned.  We  like  to  can 
these  while  very  young  and  tender.  We 
thin  the  beets  first  for  greens,  again 
for  rose-bud  beets  and  4hen  can  sona® 
again  later,  cut  in  quarters  as  pickles. 

The  peas  bore  a  heavy  crop  and  w'e 
canned  just  bushels  of  them.  The  snap 
bean  varieties  we  plant  are  quite  late 
and  so  we  have  had  none  yet. 

One  thing  we  did  this  year  was 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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f. 


The  comfortable  farm  home  of  Dorr  Brown  at  Otselic  Center,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Three-Quarters  of  a  Century 
of  Farm  Living 

S’. 


The  hundreds  of  people  who, 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  have 
known  the  pleasure  of  being  supplied 
with  maple  products  from  the  Dorr 
Brown  farm  at  Otselic  Center,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y.,  will  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  sugar  bush  on  that  farm 
with  a  feeling  of  regret.  The  maples 
in  this  fine  sugar  orchard,  where  near¬ 
ly  a  thousand  buckets  were  hung,  have 
begun  to  feel  the  swinging  blows  of 
the  woodsmen’s  axe,  for  they  have  been 
sold  to  Lee  Cossitt,  who  is  hauling 
them  to  his  mill  at  Georgetown,  where 
they  will  be  turned  into  lumber. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasui’e  to  inter¬ 
view  Mr.  Brown  and  to  go  over  with 
him  sofne  of  the  activities,  history  and 
changes  of  the  farm  and  immediate 
community  during  his  long  and  busy 
life  and  to  learn  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  sugar  making  business  as 
carried  on  there.  Many  are  the 
changes  which  have  been  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  father,  Morris 
Brown,  purchased  the  farm  76  years 
ago.  The  following  year  Dorr  Brown 
was  born  there  and  the  homestead,  in 
which  he  takes  just  pride,  has  always 
been  his  home.  The  original  100  acre 
farm  has  been  added  to  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  adjoining  farm  and  on 
this,  future  generations  may  carry  on 
the  sugar  making  business,  even  though 
the  original  grove  is  being  taken.  On 
this  new  part  of  the  farm  is  a  sugar 
bush  nearly  ready  to  produce  and  im¬ 
proving  every  year. 

This  past  year  was  the  first  in  sixty 
years  that  Dorr  Brown  has  not  assisted 
in  making  maple  products.  It  started 
when  the  old  fashioned  potash  kettle 
was  used,  later  the  cauldron  kettle  and 
then  the  stone  arch  and  sheet  iron 
pans.  The  first  evaporator  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  used  on  this  farm.  It  was 
known  as  the  “Eureka”  and  although 
it  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
kettles  and  pan,  was  far  behind  the 
niodern  evaporator  of  today.  One  end 
of  the  hop  house  on  the  Brown  farm 
was  used  to  house  the  sap-boiling  out¬ 
fits  and  one  year  on  the  first  day  of 
May  the  building  took  fire  and  burned 
down.  With  20  acres  of  hops  to  dry 
in  the  fall,  the  work  of  cutting  logs, 
turning  them  into  lumber  and  putting 
up  a  new  hop  house,  plus  the  regular 
farm  work,  was  accomplished  before 
fall  drying  time. 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  in  the  early 
days  no  syrup  was  marketed,  all  the 
product  being  put  up  in  twm  pound 
cakes  of  sugar  and  marketed,  usually 
to  one  firm.  Warner  and  Whaley  of 
South  Otselic  were  the  purchasers  for 
many  years.  Later  came  the  market- 
uig  of  maple  syrup  and  then  the  maple 
cream  for  which  the  Brown  farm  was 


npted  for  some  years.  This  has  been 
handled  in  late  years  by  the  Whitney 
—  (now  Record) — store  in  Sherburne. 

Having  been  in  constant  touch  with 
activities  and  progress  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  farm  vicinity  all  his  life,  Mr. 
Brown  spoke  most  interestingly,  not 
only  of  the  maple  sugar  industry,  but 
of  the  inception,  growth  and  decay  of 
many  activities  of  the  “center,”  many 
of  which  this  generation  has  not  heard. 
One  of  these  was  the  building  of  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  Ontario  and 
Western  Railroad.  This  road  ran 
across  the  Brown  farm,  where  a  long 
wooden  trestle  was  built  to  cross  a 
stream.  A  longer  trestle,  also  wooden, 
was  nearby  and  the  approaching 
grades  may  still  be  seen.  The  large 
piles  were  driven  by  using  a  horse  to 
hoist  a  heavy  weight  into  the  air  and 
it  was  allowed  to  drop  on  the  post  to 
drive  it  into  the  ground  to  form  the 
support  for  the  railroad  track. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  brought 
business,  social  and  religious  activities 
to  the  “center.”  A  church  was  built, 
flourished  and  went  down,  as  did  a 
cheese  factory,  school  and  store.  The 
building  which  housed  the  latter  is  still 
standing.  It  was  built  by  Chauncey 
Duncan,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Brown.  Here 
Mr.  Duncan  kept  one  of  the  old  time 
country  stores  with  its  proverbial 
cracker  barrel,  whole  codfish,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  wood-pegged  leather  boots  and 
other  necessities.  A  portion  of  the 
timbers  which  made  up  the  railroad 
station  are  now  doing  service  as  a  part 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  dairy  barn,  while  the 
slate  from  its  roof  covers  the  same 
building. 

Although  the  record  as  told  by  Mr. 
Brown  reveals  many  changes  in  the 
farming,  business,  social  and  religious 
activities,  it  sdems  that  the  “center” 
is  still  a  good  place  to  live  and  carry 
on  farm  work.  To  all  appearances 
these  activities  bid  fair  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Brown  family  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  Here,  now,  a  fine  dairy 
of  cows  produce  quantities  of  milk, 
which,  instead  of  being  taken  in  at 
the  “Center”  cheese  factory,  as  of  yore, 
now  goes  by  truck  some  twenty  miles 
to  Norwich.  A  nice  flock  of  white  hens 
produce  well  for  the  truckman,  who 
passes  the  door  and  takes  the  eggs  to 
New  York  City,  A  fine  mink  farm 
flourishes  across  the  road  from  the 
pleasant  home  to  supply  fur  for 
milady’s  decorations  in  some  distant 
city  while  the  “put-put”  of  the  farm 
tractor  mingles  with  the  music  of  the 
woodman’s  axe  as  he  carves  down  the 
trees  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did 
the  original  owner,  Sebastian  Moore, 
to  build  his  log  house  here  years  ago. 


WHY 

GOOD  TRACTORS  ARE 
NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 


There  are  plenty  of  good  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  market. 

Famous  names  you  have  come  to 
respect  lor  quality  and  good  workman¬ 
ship  have  been  building  you  good 
power  plants  on  wheels. 

You  have  plenty  of  good  tractors  to 
choose  from  .  .  .  il  you  just  want  to 
pull  the  same  old  tools  the  same  old  way. 

Point  is  that  seven  farmers  out  of 
eight  apparently  have  decided  that 
pulling  the  old  tools  the  old  way,  even 
with  very  good  tractors  to  choose  from, 
isn’t  good  business.  Anyway,  they 
haven’t  bought  tractors. 


If  this  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  was  just 
another  tractor,  we  would  not  be  in 
the  business. 

This  new  system  is  radically  differ¬ 
ent.  It  has  an  in-built  principle  that  is 
utterly  new  to  farming.  There  is  no 
longer  any  point  in  comparing  tractors; 
the  real  comparison  is  results. 

The  Ferguson  System  apphes  power 
to  unit-mounted  tools  so  efficiently  that 
this  small  machine,  using  little  fuel,  does 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  big  tractor.  It 
does  all  the  work  a  horse  can  do,  and 
it  does  it  cheaper,  quicker,  and  better. 


This  message  is  written  for  the 
seven  farmers  out  of  eight  who 
have  waited  to  mechanize  their  farms 
until  something  really  modern  came 
along.  The  great  forward  step  in  farm 
machinery  is  the  Ferguson  System. 


The  next  step  is  for  you  to  put 
it  to  work  for  you.  A  dealer,  near 
you  is  ready  to  demonstrate  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson-Sherman  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich,, 
and  distributed  through  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


Even  an  eight-year-old  boy  can  handle  with  ease  a 
Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  Implements.  Finger-tip 
hydraulic  control  overcomes  all  the  drudgery  usually 
associated  with  plowing,  cultivating  and  mowing. 

With  the  Ferguson  mower,  square  corners  can  be  cut 
in  the  smallest  fields,  without  using  the  brake  or 
stopping  the  tractor. 
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THE  FARM  ]\EWS 


Vegetable  Growers  Visit 
Their  Xeigliliors 

LD-TIME  vegetable  growing  thor¬ 
oughly  modernized  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  on  the  annual  summer  tour  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  which  was  staged  in  Erie 
County  on  June  25th.  The  Orchard 
Park  and  Eden  Valley  sections  have 
been  growing  vegetables  for  Buffalo 
and  other  markets  for  many  decades. 
The  present  operators  and  their 
fathers  and  now  their  sons  are  making 
use  of  the  latest  devices  for  irrigation, 
for  enemy  control,  for  planting  and 
cultivating,  for  washing  and  packing, 
and  for  storing  their  product.  They 
seem  to  be  neither  poverty-stricken 
nor  very  mad  about  it  all. 

A  highly  successful  father  and  son 
combination  is  making  quite  a  job  of 
vegetable  production  and  marketing  at 
Orchard  Park.  Henry  G.  Marquart, 
the  father.  Master  Farmer  and  widely 
experienced  as  president  of  both  farm 
and  vegetable  organizations,  and  his 
son,  Henry  J.,  Cornell  graduate,  are 
carrying  along  with  small  crops  in 
relatively  small  blocks  and  growing  a 
fairly  wide  variety  of  them.  Most  of 
the  land  is  planted  twice  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  there  are  about  70  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation. 

Cold  Storage  Plant 

The  Marquarts  have  recently  put  in 
a  cold  storage  room  about  40  ft. 
square,  insulated  and  cooled  with  a 
modern  Fricke  compressor  and  unit 
cooler.  It  cost  some  money  but  the 
Marquarts  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
its  usefulness.  It  enables  them  to  fill 
spot  orders  without  having  to  go  to  the 
field  for  things,  it  eliminates  Sunday 
harvesting,  it  makes  it  possible  to  hold 
over  a  surplus  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
or  even  a  month  with  some  things,  it 
enables  them  to  keep  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  crew  running  pretty  steadi¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  when  prices  get  very 
low,  it  is  of  real  help  in  holding  a 


quantity  of  goods  until  that  period  has 
passed.  Thus  it  serves  as  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  balance  wheel  to  the 
whole  marketing  enterprise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neighbors  have  rented 
a  bit  of  space  which  helps  take  care 
of  the  overhead. 

The  market  gardeners’  dream  has 
come  true,  for  the  Marquarts  have  a 
little  washing  machine  hardly  over  ten 
feet  long  with  conveyor  belt  and 
oscillating  spray  which  turns  things  out 
in  beautiful  shape.  It  is  set  up  all 
the  time,  three  men  operate  it,  and  it 
can  be  put  into  operation  or  stopped 
without  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Henry  Farms 

Back  about  1914,  Carl  Ladd 
was  a  graduate  student  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  He  is  now  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  At  that 
time,  he  helped  W.  D.  Henry  &  Son 
to  set  up  a  cost  account  system  which 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  This 
was  in  1923.  Dick  Fricke  was  County 
Agent  in  Erie  County  at  that  time  and 
is  now  Assistant  State  Leader.  Clar¬ 
ence  Henry  and  his  wife,  Walter  and 
his  family  including  four  youngsters, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Henry  are  all 
w’orking  away  in  the  three-generation 
enterprise. 

The  reason  the  Henrys  have  kept  up 
their  interest  in  accounting  is  because' 
they  have  found  that  it  pays. 

The  Henry  lands  are  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  reached  with  irrigation.  Oscil¬ 
lating  nozzle  lines  are  used  with  water 
mostly  from  deep  wells.  One  of  them 
has  an  electric  deep-well  rotary  pump, 
good  for  200  gallons  per  minute,,  and 
another  pump  for  400  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  They  think  irrigation  is  pretty 
important  because  they  point  out  that 
the  most  of  what  you  sell  is  water 
anyhow. 

The  well  cost  65  cents  a  foot  for 
drilling  and  $1.25  a  foot  for  casing. 
The  pump  cost  $700  or  $800  and  it 
takes  about  75  cents  a  day  to  run  it. 
It  has  a  7  y2  horsepower  motor.  After 


i^trike  Closes  Buffalo  Feed  Mills 


ON  JULY  1st,  a  strike  of  Flour, 
Feed,  and  Cereal  Workers  Federal 
Union,  Local  19184,  closed  all  the  feed 
mills  in  the  Buffalo  area  exci  pting  one 
mill  whose  contract  with  the  Union 
has  a  few  more  weeks  to  run.  These 
mills  are  the  principal  sources  of  feed 
and  grain  supplies  for  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Northeast.  Picket  lines 
surround  all  the  plants.  The  union 
took  the  initiative  in  terminating  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  new  contract. 

Union  demands  are: 

1.  A  wage  increase  of  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  hour. 

2.  That  all  employees  be  hired  through 
the  Union. 

3.  That  the  Union  retain  the  right  of 
refusing  to  handle  ingredients  originating 
in  any  plant  having  labor  trouble,  even 
though  this  might  mean  completely  stop¬ 
ping  feed  production. 

4.  The  privilege  of  reopening  negotia¬ 
tions  at  any  time  for  an  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  of  wages  in  case  the  cost  of  living 
should  rise. 

The  managers  of  the  Buffalo  mills, 
two  of  which  are  owned  by  farmers, 
(Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange 
and  G.L.F.)  offered  a  flat  increase  of 
5  cents  per  hour,  pointing  out  that 
wages  in  the  milling  industry  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  average  of 
all  the  industries  in  the  Niagara  fron¬ 
tier  district.  The  question  of  Union 
recognition  was  not  involved,  since  the 
mills  were  willing  to  continue  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  closed  shop  agreement. 


The  mill  operators  also  felt  that  any 
provision  for  adjusting  wages  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  living  should  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  things 
farmers  buy  and  the  price  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  farmers  sell. 

As  the  strike  developed,  the  striking 
workers  picketed  construction  work 
and  elevator  operations  at  one  of  the 
mills  affected  and  succeeded  in  stop¬ 
ping  operations  for  a  time. 

In  spite  of  the  stoppage  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  area,  which  is  the  most  important 
milling  center  in  the  East,  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  are  continuing  to  re¬ 
ceive  supplies  of  feed  and  grain  from 
the  Midwest,  from  central  mixing 
plants  in  other  localities,  and  from 
country  mixing  facilities  in  dozens  of 
communities.  As  this  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  goes  to  press,  nego¬ 
tiations  are  proceeding. 


CARAWAY  ROOM 


Word  comes  to  us  that  bakers 
are  finding  a  scarcity  in  caraway 
seed  and  that  prices  are  going 
up  fast. 

This  may  be  a  chance  to  grow 
it  commercially  or  for  women 
and  children  to  gather  wild 
caraway  for  pin  money.  Write 
American  Agriculturist  for  more 
information  if  interested. 


all,  it  would  not  take  a  very  big  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  in  yields,  quality 
and  price  over  a  period  of  five  years 
to  meet  a  $1,000  or  $1,500  investment 
in  irrigation  equipment. 

Com  Borer  Control 

Principal  center  of  interest  at  the 
Agle  Farm  was  a  demonstration  of 
dusting  for  control  of  European  com 
borer  (not  the  ear  worm).  Dr.  L.  A. 
Carruth  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  and  other  entomologists  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  for  a 
long  time  and  they  l^gve  found  that 
dusting  with  rotenone  or  nicotine  is 
feasible  provided  one  can  command  a 
bit  of  a  premium  for  good  sweet  corn 
and  provided  the  job  is  well  done.  It 
takes  about  four  applications  and  to 
apply  these  at  the  right  time  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  development  of 
the  borers  pretty  closely.  The  dust 
must  be  gotten  into  the  corn,  leaf  axils 
and  ear  buds  because  dust  that  lands 
elsewhere  is  largely  wasted.  A  four- 
row  duster  was  demonstrating  the 
method  of  application.  A  mimeograph¬ 
ed  circular  from  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  tells  the 
details. — Paul  Work. 

— A.  A. — 

Yew  England  Feed  Men- 
to  Meet 

On  July  30  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  in  Amherst,  in  conjunction 
with  Farm  and  Home  Week,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Feed  Men  will  get  together  to 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
R.  W.  Irwin,  Boston  Manager  of  the 
Credit  Clearing  House  Adjustment  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  discuss  sound  credit 
policies  for  feed  men.  ' 

The  new  Massachusetts  Feeding  Law 
will  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  other  topics 
pertinent  to  feed  men’s  problems  at 
this  time. 

A  get-acquainted  luncheon  will  be 
held  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Amherst, 
Wednesday  noon,  July  30,  and  the  high 
spot  of  the  entertainment  program 
will  be  the  annual  banquet  that  night 
at  Wiggins  Tavern  in  Northampton. 
The  Reverend  John  Nicol  Mark,  well 
known  New  England  Scotch  humorist, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker.  Genial, 
Extension  Poultryman  Chick  Klein  will 
be  toastmaster. 

Feed  men  and  their  wives  are  cordi¬ 
ally  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

—  A.  A. — 

A^ogctable  Crop  Yews 

In  dollar  value,  ONIONS  are  the 
most  irr^portant  vegetable  crop  in  New 
York  State.  Last  year  the  value  of  the 
crop  in  the  state  was  $4,724,000. 

This  year  the  acreage  of  onions  on 
muck  in  New  York  State  is  13,400 
compared  to  15,500  a  year  ago  and  a 
ten  year  average  of  10,790.  While  the 
crop  has  been  making  good  progress 
in  recent  weeks,  there  was  a  lot  of 
damage  early  in  the  season  from  late 
frosts,  dust  storms  and  lack  of  rain. 

Seventeen  states  growing  late  onions 
have  a  planted  acreage  that  is  10% 
below  last  year.  Acreage  this  year  is 
49,370  as  compared  with  55,090  last 
year,  and  a  ten  year  average  of  53,790. 

The  national  acreage  of  TOMATOES 
for  canning  is  given  as  466,790,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11%  over  last  year  and  18% 
above  the  ten  year  average.  In  New 
York  State  it  is  estimated  that  the  to¬ 
mato  acreage  for  canning  is  a  little 
below  last  year  but  the  combined  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  for 
market  is  given  as  30,080  acres,  com¬ 
pared  with  29,400  last  j-ear. 

New  York  State  LETTUCE  acreage, 
which  is  mainly  on  muck  land,  is  16% 
below  last  year  and  29%  below  the  ten 
year  average.  Five  late  lettuce  states, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  report  29,290 
acres  of  lettuce  for  summer  harvesting 
coir^ared  with  28,830  a  year  ago  and  a 
ten  year  average  of  31,740. 
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4-H  HOLSTEIY 
WIYYER 

The  Champion  4-H  Holstein- 
Friesian  Calf  Club  Boy  for  New 
York  State  is  Robert  Thompson, 
Jr.,  of  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York.  Bob  has 
been  a  4-H  Club  member  for  9 
years.  Starting  with  one  heifer 
calf,  he  now  owns  5  animals  and 
has  sold  several.  His  foundation 
cow  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  several  years  and  has 
a  record  of  188  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  in  326  days. 

Bob  is  now  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  National  Holstein  Cham¬ 
pionship. 


Farm  Gossip 

Market  peas  in  Oneida  and  Chenango 
counties  are  selling  at  low  prices. 
Farmers  can  just  about  afford  to  hire 
them  picked.  *  *  ♦  ' 

Northern  New  York 'had  a  few  show¬ 
ers  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
They  helped  some  temporarily,  but 
more  rain  is  needed.  Rains  came  too 
late  to  do  hay  much  good,  but  late 
oats,  potatoes  and  pastures  were  help¬ 
ed.  * 

We  have  had  none  too  much  rain  on 
Long  Island  but  from  what  I  hear,  we 
are  a  lot  better  off  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  state.  Potatoes  are  looking 
pretty  good.  *  s= 

In  Chautauqua  County,  New  York, 
sour  cherries  are  selling  for  about  4 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  better  than  last 
year  but  the  crop  is  considerably 
smaller.  *  *  * 

The  hay  crop  in  Cortland  County, 
New  York,  is  estimated  at  about  75% 
of  normal.  Dry  weather  has  interfer¬ 
ed  with  cabbage  setting. 

#  *  * 

Gardner  Adams  of  Oneida,  New 
York,  has  donated  a  beef  animal  for 
the  barbecue  at  the  Central  New  York 
Dairy  Field  Day.  The  event  will  be 
run  off  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  on 


Saturday,  July  26th,  starting  at  9:30. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  big  event.  There 
vill  be  a  horse  pulling  demonstration, 
1  horse  shoeing  demonstration,  judging 
contests,  a  private  bull  and  horse  sale, 
md  a  talk  by  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


W.  L.  Coggshall  of  Groton,  New 
Tork,  President  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Honey  Producers  Cooperative,  is  much 
nterested  in  a  new  process  of  prepar- 
ng  honey.  The  process  was  perfected 
it  Cornell,  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Co- 
iperative  has  obtained  exclusive  rights 
:or  its  use  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
ind  New  Jersey.  By  its  use  a  “runny 
sticky  honey’’  can  be  sold  in  canned 
3r  bottled  form.  While  it  is  100%  pure 
and  retains  all  its  flavor,  it  can  be 
spread  like  butter. 


On  July  7th  oats  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  were  just  about  ready  to  cut 
for  hay.  I  had  some  real  good  hay, 
some  was  just  fair,  and  some  meadow 
I  plowed  up  and  sowed  to  soy  beans 
and  Sudan  grass.  It  is  now  looking 
fine  and  I  expect  to  get  some  good 
fodder  from  this  piece  of  land.  My 
corn  is  looking  very  good. — A.  8. 

*  *  * 

About  July  1st  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  area  shipped  its  first  cauliflower 
to  New  York  City.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  potatoes  came  into  Long 
Island  and  the  first  tomatoes  from  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Shipments  of  lettuce 
from  Orange  County,  New  York,  have 
been  decreasing  and  shipments  frcHB 
Oswego  County  and  other  parts  d 
New  York  have  been  increasing. 
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Handy  Sack  Holder 


This  (H-126)  shows  how  I  made  a 
handy  sack  holder  out  of  %-inch  iron 
rod,  which  any  farmer  can  make  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  very  convenient 


Makc  Fkame  Of 
%  Rop  5hoif/n 


Make  Ffame  To 
Tn  3Aas  To 
3£  Filled 


Fastea/  Frame 
To  FfALL  <So 
3ottom  Of 
Qa&  Rests  (O/v 
Floor 


H-IE6 


where  you  have  to  fill  a  few  sacks  of 
grain  without  help.  If  you  have  any 
trouble  with  the  sack  not  staying  on 
the  rod,  two  or  three  snap  clothespins 
or  battery  clips  will  remedy  the  trouble. 


—C.  W.  J. 

(Editor^s  Note  :  1  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  w’hy  every  farmer  does 
not  have  a  sack  holder  something  along 
this  line  in  his  granary,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  call  the  wife  or  someone  else  to 
help  him  when  he  wishes  to  fill  a  few 
sacks  of  grain  for  grinding,  seeding,  and 
so  on.  It  will  save  time  to  heat  the  rod 
at  the  middle,  bend  it  into  a  small  loop, 
catch  the  loop  in  a  vise  or  heavy  wrench, 
and  then  twist  the  free  ends  so  as  to 
get  one  turn.  The  rest  of  the  bending 
can  be  done  cold.) 


— A.  A. — 

Handy  Gas  Barrel  Lock 

The  diagram  (H-124)  shows  how  to 
fix  a  gasoline  barrel  so  it  can  be  locked 
to  prevent  thieves,  from  stealing  fuel 
either  from  the  faucet  or  by  siphoning 


/Veld  Flat  3ar  To  Filler 
Cap 4  F/eld  Link  0 

Chain 


Through  3ar 

FIake  Crain 
Just  Long, 
Enough  To 
Reach  Lock 


H-124 


Gas  Tank  Lock 


it  out  at  the  filler  cap  by  means  of  rub¬ 
ber  tubing.  I  welded  a  piece  of  flat  iron 
on  top  of  the  filler  cap  with  a  heavy 
chain  just  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
faucet.  By  locking  the  chain  and  faucet 
together  as  shown,  one  padlock  pro¬ 
tects  both  places,  as  the  filler  cap  can¬ 
not  then  be  unscrewed.  The  flat  bar 
also  helps  to  loosen  the  filler  cap  if  it 
happens  to  stick.— A.  R. 


—  A.  A. — 


Farmhouse  Comes  to  Life 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

Behind  the  kitchen  is  a  large  stor¬ 
age  room  and  laundry  with  stationary 
tubs,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  wash¬ 
er,  ironer.  .  .and  plenty  of  storage 
space  for  staples. 

Walls  throughout  the  house  were 
finished  in  dull  buff  rough  plaster. 
Woodwork  is  gumwood,  hand-rubbed 
to  a  satiny  sheen,  except  that  in  bath¬ 
room  and  kitchen  which  is  ivory. 

The  farm  house  at  present  is  heat¬ 
ed  with  hot-water  system,  where  be¬ 
fore  only  a  large  “chunk-stove”  held 
forth.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity  as 
compared  to  coal  oil  lamps  of  former 
days.  And  running  water  from  a  safe 
water  supply  has  replaced  that  from 
the  not-too-safe  water  in  the  old  well. 

The  house  is  a  lovable,  liveable 
farm  house;  modern,  attractive  and 
homelike.  There  are  no  frills  or  furbe¬ 
lows,  but  it  is  convenient.  .  .and  the 
cost  of  remodeling  it  was  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  liv- 
in  it  now! 


►  Be  ready  to  go  with  a  McCormick-Deer ing  Corn 
Binder  when  the  corn  and  other  fodder  crops  are 
right  for  There  are  1-row  and  2 -row  power- 

drive  models  for  tractor  operation  in  both  regular 
and  "short”  types;  also  the  popular  1-row  ground- 
drive  binder  for  use  with  horses  or  tractors. 

Fill  your  silo  when  the  crop  is  right  for  silage 
with  a  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutter.  Three 
sizes  . . .  capacities  for  individual  farm  use  as  well 
as  for  the  silo-filling  ’'ring.”  Later  in  the  fall, 
McCormick-Deering  Husker-Shredders  (two  sizes) 
will  come  in  handy  for  conserving  feed. 

See  the  International  Harvester  dealer  near  you. 
Place  your  order  now  for  fall  delivery.  You  can 
buy  this  equipment  on  the  convenient  Income  Pur¬ 
chase  Plan. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


kFarmall-M  and  2. row  power-drive  binder. 

2.  No.  9  Ensilage  Cutter. 

3.  The  No.  2  {2-roll)  Husker-Shredder 


McCormick-Deering  Binder  Twine 

for  your  corn  binder.  Full  length,  full  strength, 
full  weight,  uniforn>  thickness.  Order  now. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Yoo 
afford 

to  risk  damage  now. 
USE  American  Liquid 
Roof  C«mcnt,  the  fororitc  for  a 
generation.  Unload  your  roof  trowbics  on 
us  ond  sovc  yourself  work,  worry  and  money. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 


American  Oil  &,  Paint  Co..  Dept.  F.  Cleveland.  0. 

Profitable  territories  open  for  good  salesmeri! 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Coming  to  ' 

PHILADELPHIA? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Raymond  L.  Barrett,  R-l,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FREE!  Write  for 


interesting 
Gronge  Folder  describing  unique 
Gronge  engineered  construction. 
9  important  improvements. 


grange 


GRANGE  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  A.7,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUB 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON,  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  OUR  AGENT  OR  DIRECT 
TO  THE  OFFICE 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  CO* 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 


AS  LOW  AS  $7.95 

Per  Plate,  DENTAL  PLATES 
are  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  your  personal  impression. 
Our  workmanship  and  materia! 
GUARANTEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.  We  take  this 
risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer,  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY! 
MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Material  and  Catalog  of  onr 
LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF  — Write  os  TODAT! 

BRIGHTON  -  THOMAS  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
Dept.  753  6217  S.  Halstead  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


110  Acres,  10  Rooms;  $750. 

About  half  tillable,  sprins-watered  wire-fenced  pastur*; 
only  short  drive  depot  villaKe,  river  or  lake:  part  down. 
Bemarkable  value!  pR.  2.1  Free  cataloR  125(1  harealns 
many  States.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave..  N.Y.  City. 


WELL-BALANCED  DAIRY  FARM  on  macadam  high¬ 
way.  convenient  to  Savannali.  N.  Y’,  194  acres.  Re¬ 

conditioned  farmstead,  concrete  stable,  4(1  tie-ups.  sUo. 
milk  house  and  storage  sheds.  $6000.  Terms.  Pres 
illustrated  description. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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Dairymen  Must  Receive  More 

\ 

Money  for  Tlieir  Milk 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

men  to  increase  production  for  defense  purposes,  and  then  to  offer 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  There  is  better  cooperation  and  unity  among  milk  producers 
than  there  has  ever  been  before,  with  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
agreement  that  they  will,  if  necessary,  fight  for  better  prices. 

3.  There  is  general  willingness  to  continue  to  support  the  milk 
Order  and  the  principles  in  it,  providing  the  Order  is  administered 
fairly.  The  principles  in  the  Order  which  farmers  now  believe  in 
are;  classification  according  to  the  way  milk  is  finally  sold,  equali¬ 
zation,  diversion  of  surplus  milk  to  country  manufacturing  plants, 
and  recognition  of  services  rendered  by  producer-owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  cooperative  associations. 

4.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  returns  to  producers  for 
the  sale  of  milk  at  prices  now  in  force  under  this  Order  are  not 
fair  to  milk  producers. 

5.  There  is  general  resentment  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  Class  I 
milk  is  now  pegged  and  will  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  butter 
at  a  time  when  butter  is  going  up  in  price. 

6.  There  is  opposition  to  the  provision  in  the  Order  that  compels 
milk  producers,  who  are  now  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  worst 
drought  in  years,  labor  troubles,  and  feed  strike  difficulties,  to 
furnish  milk  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  relief  purposes  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  lowest  price  classification. 

7.  There  is  general  knowledge  and  feeling  that  northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  located  in  the  industrial  areas  have  not  received  benefits  from 
Federal  farm  legislation  compared  with  those  received  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Midwest  and  South. 

8.  There  is  resentment  that  some  of  the  Federal  authorities  seem 
to  pay  little  attention  to  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearings,  and 
that  instead  they  listen  to  leaders  of  consumer  organizations  and 
to  politicians. 

9.  There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  slowness  with  which  govern¬ 
ment  acts  iri  meeting  emergencies,  such  as  the  drought  and  labor 
conditions  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  milk  sheds.  Govern¬ 
ment  price  fixing  is  always  a  drag  down  when  prices  are  going  up. 

FACTS  IN  THE  OPEN 

American  Agriculturist  is  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  north¬ 
eastern  farmers.  So  we  are  putting  these  feelings  of  our  dairymen 
right  on  top  of  the  table,  bringing  them  out  into  the  open,  because 
the  only  way  to  correct  injustice  and  misunderstanding  is  to  be 
frank  and  outspoken.  It  is  high  time  that  all  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
the  milk  Order,  and  that  all  should  unite  to  right  it. 

The  American  farmer  yields  to  no  one  in  his  belief  in  democracy 
and  in  fundamental  American  principles.  Farmers  want  to  keep 
this  milk  Order  if  it  can  be  administered  fairly  and  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  emergencies  which  frequently  arise  in  these  upset  times. 
It  has  not  been  so  administered  lately,  but  we  believe  that  when 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  recognized  by  the  constructive 
leaders  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  the  situation  will  be  corrected,  and  we  will  have  again  the 
splendid  cooperation  that  existed  between  the  Department  and 
the  organized  farmers  when  the  Order  was  first  established. 


Prodiaclion  Credit 
Loans  IJp 

To  finance  their  crop  and  livestock 
operations,  farmers  and  stockmen  bor¬ 
rowed  more  than  $200,000,000  of  short¬ 
term  credit  from  their  525  production 
credit  associations  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1941. 

C.  R.  Arnold,  Production  Credit 
Commissioner  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration,  attributed  the  increase  of 
m.ore  than  19  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  last  year  to  many  farmers  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  vital  foods 
under  the  Food  for  Defense  program, 
to  the  rising  costs  of  production,  to  the 
necessity  of  hiring  labor  and  buying 


machinery  to  replace  family  labor  that 
has  entered  the  Army  or  defense  in¬ 
dustries,  and  to  the  increased  tendency 
of  members  to  obtain  all  of  their  short¬ 
term  financing  from  their  associations. 
All  parts  of  the  country  showed  in¬ 
creases  this  year. 

These  credit  cooperatives,  serving 
every  agricultural  county  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  now  have  more  than  $220,000,000 
outstanding  in  loans  to  their  farmer 
members,  an  all-time  peak  in  their 
seven  years  of  operation,  according  to 
Commissioner  Arnold. 

Starting  seven  years  ago,  farmers 
now  have  invested  $18,000,000  in  the 
voting  stock  of  these  associations.  The 
original  capital  was  provided  by  the 


Government  in  the  form  of  Class  A, 
non-voting  stock.  Farmers  now  own 
22  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital. 

In  addition,  the  associations  have 
built  up,  out  of  earnings,  reserves 
amounting  to  more  than  $20,000,000, 
or  26  per  cent  of  their  capital.  Losses 
and  provisions  for  estimated  losses 
amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  seven  years  the  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  operating.  The 
capital  of  the  associations  is  invested 
in  bonds.  The  money  they  loan  comes 
from  the  investors  who  purchase  the 
debentures ’of  the  Federal  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Credit  Banks  with  whom  the  as¬ 
sociations  discount  their  members’ 
notes. 

—  A.  A. — 

Blitter  Prices  Up 

It  has  been  predicted  that  butter  may 
reach  40  cents  before  fall.  The  price 
of  92  score  butter  recently  reached  37 
cents,  the  highest  since  December, 
1937.  Butter  is  moving  into  storage 
faster  than  last  year.  About  the  first 
of  July  holdings  were  estimated  at 
114,083,000  pounds,  which  included 
912,000  pounds  owned  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  Although 
retail  prices  are  way  above  last  year, 
it  appears  that  consumption  has  not 
been  affected  materially. 

Cheese  prices  have  been  on  the  up¬ 
trend  with  20%  cents  the  price  for 
washed  cheese  at  Gouverneur,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

Egg-Feed  Ratio  Favorable 


^  Farmers  Who  Sell  Meat 

The  last  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  that  slaughter 
houses  in  the  state  secure  a 
license  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  been  asked  if  this  law 
applies  to  farmers  who  butcher 
a  few  animals  for  sale.  It  does 
not.  Section  96C  of  the  law 
says,  “This  article  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  bonafide  farmer  who 
butchers  his  own  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  or  fowls  on  his  farm.” 

However,  any  person  who  buys 
animals  to  butcher  and  sell 
should  inform  himself  of  this  law 
and  observe  its  provisions.  The 
new  law  is  Article  5A  of  the 
Agriculture  Law  entitled  “Licens¬ 
ing  of  Slaughter  Houses.” 

^  ■■  -  - — ^  *  ■. 

Casein  Production  Up 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  that 
the  1940  production  of  casein  in  this 
country  was  20%  above  the  previous 
year.  About  65%  of  the  nation’s  casein 
is  made  in  New  York,  California  and 
Wisconsin.  In  looking  forward  to 
1941,  it  is  probable  that  casein  manu¬ 
facture  will  drop.  Its  production  com¬ 
petes  with  the  production  of  dried 
skim  milk  and  with  condensed  and 
evaporated  skim  milk  products  of 
which  additional  supplies  are  needed 
for  sending  to  England. 


Eggs  have  been  retailing  in  New 
York  City  for  from  43  cents  to  46 
cents  a  dozen  for  grade  A  lai’ge  white 
and  down  to  35  cents  for  grade  B 
white. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  for  the  first  week 
in  July  was  7.2.  The  week  previous 
it  was  7.4,  the  month  previous  8.1,  and 
a  year  ago  8.7. 

—  A.  A. — 

Governinent  Food 
Purchases 


The  American  Butter  Review  recent¬ 
ly  made  a  tabulation  of  farm  products 
bought  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Com-^ 
modities  Corporation  through  June 
25th.  These  supplies  can  be  used  for 
relief,  for  shipment  to  war  refugee 
areas,  for  other  countries  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  or  for 
release  on  the  market  if  and  when  de¬ 
sirable. 


Here  are  the  figures: 


Dry  beans  _ lbs. 

Canned  grapefruit  segments _ cs. 

Canned  grapefruit  juice - cs. 

Fresh  grapefruit  _ tons 

Grapefruit  for  juice  _ tons 

Oranges  _ bxs. 

Orange  juice,  concentrated  _ gal. 

Fresh  apples  _ bu. 

Dried  apples  _ lbs. 

Dried  apricots  _ lbs. 

Dried  peaches  _ lbs. 

White  potatoes  _ bu. 

Raisins  _ tons 

Prunes  _ lbs. 

Cheese  _ lbs. 

Cheese  (canned  processed)  _ lbs. 

Eggs,  shell  _ cs. 

Eggs,  frozen  _ lbs. 

Eggs,  dried  _ lbs. 

*Dry  skim  milk  (spray)  _ lbs. 

Dry  skim  milk  (roller)  _ lbs. 

Dry  whole  milk  _ lbs. 

Evaporated  milk  _ cs. 

Lard  _ lbs. 

Pork  products  (canned  and  cured) _ lbs. 

Pork  casings,  100  yard  bundles _ 

Dried  beef _ iT. _ lbs. 

White  flour  _ • - bbis. 

Graham  flour  _ bbIs. 

Oats  _ bu. 

Onions  _ bags 

Carrots  _ tons 

Cabbage  _ bu. 

Beets  _ bu. 

Oleo  (canned)  _ ..lbs. 

Pork  and  beans  (canned)  _ cs. 

Tomatoes  (canned)  _ cs. 

Fish  (canned)  _ cs. 

Cornstarch  _ lbs. 

Corn  sugar  _ lbs. 

Cracked  wheat _ — _ lbs. 

Rice  _ lbs. 

Bisquit  (hard  bread)  _ lbs. 

Strawberries,  fresh  uncapped _ lbs. 

Dehydrated  soup  - lbs. 

Cane  syrup  _ cs. 

Vitamin  A  _ million  units 

Enzymes  _ lbs. 


172,402,450 
398,418 
678,335 
7,000 
3,700 
446,810 
47,925 
1,513,439 
3,289,575 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
914,337 
15,000 
26,465,000 
37,622,944 
1 ,000,000 
882,598 
21,766,690 
1,609,050 
1 1,824,000 
891,000 
60,000 
2,776,300 
148,462,384 
139,261,270 
699,34.5 
1 1,000 
307,285 
21,950 
178,000 
16,000 
301 
107,402 
23,140 
1,120,500 
23,300 
3,220,31 1 
1,093,791 
36,940,000 
3,472,000 
8,800,000 
3,200,000 
220,000 
130,615 
100,000 
10,000 
795,933 
3,360 


•In  addition,  2,741,250  pounds  of  dry  skim  miik 
was  donated  by  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Associa- 
tion  for  distribution. 


—  A.  A.  — 

Grain  Siorccl  in  Northeast 

In  working  out  the  recently  announc¬ 
ed  plan  to  store  government  owned 
grain  in  the  Northeast,  it  is  announc¬ 
ed  that  10,750,000  bushels  of  govern¬ 
ment  owned  corn  is  either  stored  in  the 
Northeast  or  is  in  transit.  This  is  done 
to  safeguard  against  possible  interrup¬ 
tions  in  transportation  service  due  to 
,defense  efforts.  About  half  the  grain 
is  to  be  stored  in  Buffalo  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  Albany,  Ogdensburg,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia. 


—  A.  A.  — 

Our  Garden  in  «Iuly 

{Continued  from  Page  8) 
to  us,  yet  we  had  seen  old-timers  do 
it.  And  do  I  like  it!  There  were  about 
a  half  bushel  of  large  onions  left  from 
last  year’s  crop  grown  from  sets.  'They 
began  to  sprout  great  sprouts,  so  we 
set  them  out  in  a  row  we  had  saved 
for  cabbage.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  they 
had  divided  into  anywhere  from  six  to 
ten  of  the  crispest  green  onions  about 
as  large  as  a  finger.  How  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  them!  I  will  try  to  save  some  to 
plant  this  way  next  year. 

We  have  a  folder  from  the  State 
College  telling  us  amounts  of  canned 
vegetables  needed  for  a  year’s  supply 
for  a  family  our  size.  We  have  man¬ 
aged  to  meet  it  on  greens  and  peas, 
and  I  only  hope  we  can  all  the  way 
through.  The  quota  on  tomatoes  is 
higher  this  year,  20  quarts  per  person. 
That  will  mean  140  for  us.  I  wonder  If 
there  will  be  that  many  from  160 
plants  ? 

The  carrots  have  yet  to  be  thinned. 
Why  do  they  always  come  up  so  thick? 
In  all  the  years  we’ve  grown  a  garden, 
I’ve  never  seen  them  too  thin.  We  find 
thinning  root  crops  very  important.  I 
picture  mentally  the  size  root  I  wish  to 
harvest  and  be  sure  I  have  a  space 
that  wide  betwe^  plants.  Our  broc¬ 
coli  is  too  close  together.  They  will  fe® 
too  crowded  if  they  grow  well. 

The  tomatoes  and  peppers  aTfl 
blooming.  The  cucumbers,  melons  ^3 
squash  are  beginning  to  run.  Dusting 
for  striped  bettles,  spinach  aphlfl» 
squash  borers  and  all  the  other  insect 
enemies  has  to  be  nearly  continuous. 
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GLEflninex 

Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grangt 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  has  re¬ 
cently  been  in  conference  with  the 
management  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  making  plans  for  the  coming 
show  at  Syracuse,  during  which  Wed¬ 
nesday,  August  27,  will  be  Grange  Day. 
An  appropriate  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  usual  in  Empire  Court  at  11 
A.  M.,  with  prominent  Grange  speak¬ 
ers,  music,  etc.  The  Grange  singing 
contests  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  that 
week,  with  former  State  Chaplain  Fred 
E.  Dean  again  in  charge  and  prospects 
of  a  livelier  competition  than  ever  this 
year. 

In  the  competitive  Grange  exhibits 
practically  the  same  general  setup  will 
be  followed  as  last  year,  with  two 
g-roups  of  four  Granges  each,  rather 
than  the  previous  plan  of  individual 
competition  among  Granges.  Some  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the 
Grange  building  since  last  year,  which 
will  add  decidedly  to  its  attractiveness. 
*  *  * 

A  GOOD  INDEX  to  the  degree  of  New 
England  interest  felt  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  session  of  the  National 
Grange — at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  12-21 — is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  first  one  of  the  series  of 
special  State  Grange  sessions  for  con¬ 
ferring  the  sixth  degree,  held  at  Meri¬ 
den,  Connecticut,  June  28,  a  class  of 
375  initiates  was  enrolled.  All  the  New 
England  states  have  arranged  a  series 
of  special  sixth  degree  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  in  Connecticut  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  one  such  meeting 
before  the  vacation  season.  Most  of 
those  taking  the  sixth  degree  at  these 
special  meetings  in  the  six  states  will 
go  on  to  Worcester  for  the  Seventh 
Degree,  whose  conferring  takes  place 
Friday,  November  14. 

*  *  * 

MASSACHUSETTS  must  be  credited 
with  the  largest  charter  list  of  any 
new  Grange  organized  in  the  country 
during  the  present  year.  This  was  at 
Pittsfield,  where  the  initial  enrollment 
was  124,  notwithstanding  that  the  city 
of  Pittsfield  already  had  one  Grange 


Harold  Stanley  Married 

The  marriages  of  two  State 
Grange  secretaries  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  area  have  occurred  within 
the  past  month  and  congratula¬ 
tions  will  be  many  in  both  cases. 
State  Secretary  Harold  M.  Stan¬ 
ley  of  New  York  was  married 
June  25  at  Riverside  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City  to  Miss 
Louisa  Loveless,  a  teacher  at 
Yonkers,  and  after  a  wedding 
trip  through  New  England  and 
Canada  they  will  reside  at  the 
Stanley  family  homestead  in 
Skaneateles. 

State  Secretary  John  A.  Ham¬ 
mond  of  New  Hampshire  has  just 
been  married  to  Mrs.  Annie  Park¬ 
er  James  of  Gilford,  who  like  her 
husband  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  Grange. 

(Editor-’s  Note  :  The  jokesters  at 

New  York  State  Grange  next  fall 
will  be  lost.  No  longer  can  they 
“josh”  Harold  about  being  a 
bachelor.) 


with  an  active  membership  list  of 
nearly  400. 

^  ❖  5{J 

ECLIPSE  GRANGE  at  Thetford,  Ver¬ 
mont,  recently  celebrated  the  90th 
birthday  of  its  oldest  member,  Mrs. 
Emma  N.  Thurston.  Mrs.  Thurston 
has  taken  all  degrees  in  the  Grange 
except  the  Seventh  and  is  making 
definite  plans  to  go  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  next  November,  and  thus  com¬ 
plete  her  possession  of  Grange  ritual¬ 
ism. 

*  * 

IT  TAKES  MORE  than  hot  weather 
to  halt  Grange  work  in  Vermont  and 
two  new  units  have  just  been  added 
to  the  roll.  One  is  Bristol  Valley,  No. 
543,  located  at  Bristol  in  Addison  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  44  charter  members.  E.  M. 
Farr  of  Chester,  chairman  of  the  State 
Grange  executive  committee,  was  the 
organizer.  A  new  Juvenile  with  a 
very  promising  start  has  also  been  in¬ 


stituted  at  North  Hyde  Park,  and  State 
Master  Henry  A.  Stoddard  has  plans 
ahead  for  more  organizations  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  between  now 
and  September  30. 

Hs  ^ 

FRANKLIN  GRANGE  at  Wyckoff, 
New  Jersey,  is  apparently  made  up 
of  hustlers,  because  a  recent  minstrel 
show  put  on  by  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  very  capable  cast  cleared  over 
$300  net  profit  for  the  Grange  treasury. 
People  came  from  far  and  near  and 
praised  the  show  highly. 

*  *  * 

THE  500TH  JUVENILE  GRANGE  in 
New  York  State  has  just  been  or¬ 
ganized,  Catskill  Valley,  in  Greene 
County,  which  was  instituted  by  Mrs. 
M.  B.  VanSchaack  of  Coxsackie.  Mean¬ 
while,  phenomenal  classes  of  new 
members  are  reported  by  Granges  in 
all  sections  of  the  Empire  State.  So 


far  the  record  is  held  by  Rosendale 
Grange,  No.  1501,  in  Ulster  County, 
which  recently  put  through  the  degrees 
a  class  of  25  candidates. 

*  :i!  * 

RHODE  ISLAND  grange  members 
are  very  proud  over  the  election  of 
their  State  Grange  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Elden  G.  Bucklin  of  Chepachet,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  of  that  State.  Mr.  Bucklin  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  Grange  speak¬ 
ers  in  New  England  and  has  rendered 
great  service  by  his  successful  efforts 
in  blending  the  activities  of  church  and 
Grange. 

*  *  * 

TWENTY-TWO  new  Juvenile  Granges 
were  organized  in  the  country  in  the 
month  of  May  and  12  of  these  were  in 
the  Northeast  district:  New  York,  6; 
Maine,  2;  Pennsylvania,  2;  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts,  one  each. 


r 
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IMPROt/€  rot//?  HOM€  WITH  A  HIODHHN  UTICA 

HCATING  SYST€M  NOW -AND  PAY  LATER 


I 


INSTALL  NOW  >  PAY  NOTHING  UNTIL  OCTOBER 


What  safer  and  wiser  investment  could  you  make  these  days  than  an  improvement  which 
will  not  only  increase  the  actual  value  of  your  home  but  will  also  improve  your  family^s 
health  and  comfort  for  years  to  come.  Install  a  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM  now, 
before  prices  rise,  with  no  down  payment  —  as  long  as  3  years  to  pay  —  and  as  little  as 
$  10  a  month. 

STEAM  or  HOT  WATER  HEAT  .  .  . 

You  have  always  wanted  the  convenience  and  economy  of  modern  radiator  heating 
and  this  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  save  money  and  to  have  real  heating  comfort. 


UTICA  3  Series  Boiler 
—the  latest  thins  in  heatins. 


Installed  by  Your 
Local  Dealer 

Utica  heating  equipment  is  installed 
and  guaranteed  by  your  local  Utica 
dealer,  who  is  best  able  to  serve  you. 
He  will  gladly  give  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  our  products  and 
make  a  free  estimate  of  your  heating 
requirements. 

Take  advantage  of  our  money-saving 
summer  terms.  .  .  Mail  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Utica  Dealer,  and  for  a  FREE  heating 
estimate. 


UTICA  Radiators  are  attractive  and  elReient. 
Enjoy  their  sun-like  warmth. 


17"  REDSQUARE  Boiler 
—  economical  and  dependable. 


FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE  -  Mail  Coupon 


PLUS  THIS 

GUARANTEE 

The  Utica  Radiator  Corporation 
guarantees  the  materials  against 
defects  and  this  bond  is  your 
assurance  that  the  materials  are 
of  highest  quality.  The  signature 
of  your  local  dealer  assures  you 
satisfactory  installation. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


PASTE 
ON 

PfNN'' 
POSTCARD 


Write  us  for  your 
nearest  UTICA  DEALER 

■  UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.  ^ 

I  Dept.  A-8,  Utica,  N.Y. 

"  Qentlemen;  Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  Dealer  give  me  a 

■  FREE  estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating  System. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

11  Name . . . . . . 

H  Address . . . . . 

City . State . . . 

I  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 

Most  convenient  time . at . w* 


(418)  14 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 


i-F  AUDUrn*  IVCW  lUiiv. 

GOOD  DAIRY  COWS 

Mostly  Holsteins,  also  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Fifty  big  three  yr.  heifers  to  freshen  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Plenty  cf  breeding  and  milk  quality. 

Fifty  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows  with  size,  condition,  breed¬ 
ing.  milk. 

Eighty  fresh  cows,  real  producers  and  good  testers. 
Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 

CANDOR,  N.  Y.  PHONE  3H  OR  3Y  CANDOR, 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh-^ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Fort  p^am'^'hLY. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY 

Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  » 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  C'osely  re!a;cd  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1.109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk.  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Increase  your  butterfat  and  production  with  a 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

as  your  herd  sire.  Two  now  available,  serviceable  age, 
well  grown  from  A.R.  dams,  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Barrett  Farn^s,  N'EtfA^-^ivE  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

FOB  SALE: 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY  COWS 
AND  FIRST-CALF  HEIFERS. 

T.B.  ACCREDITED.  BLOOD-TESTED  UNDER 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SUPERVISION. 

TWO  CLEAN  TESTS. 

DUNCAN  D.  CAMPBELL 
ANDES.  new  YORK 

FOR  SALE;  REGISTERED  AND  HIGH  GRADE 
JERSEY  COWS,  FRESH  AND  FALL  ONE.  T.B. 
ACCREDITED,  BANGS  TESTED. 
DELIVERED  ANYWHERE. 

QUECHEE  VALLEY  FARM 

RALPH  H.  MAXHAM,  QUECHEE,  VT. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  ,  „  ^  l 

Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING, 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow,  with 
a  7  day  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms,  U.  S. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  PUREBRED  AYRSHIRES 
Old  Homestead  May  Douglas,  age  4  years,  and  two  of 
her  daughters,  sired  by  Lady  Leto  of  Sylvan  View. 
Leto’s  Lone  Cedar  Gem,  2  yoars,  6  months,  fresh 
August  Ist;  and  Let’s  Lone  Cedar  Queen,  4  months  old. 
Priced  to  sell.  4-H  Club  Herd. 

ROBERT  SUTER,  ONTARIO,  NEW  YORK. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  SALE:  One  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull, 

SIX  VERY  LARGE  BRED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS. 
ONE  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULL,  READY  FOR 
SERVICE,  APPROVED  HERD. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Several  Angus  Cows 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  SOME  WITH  CALVES 
AT  FOOT  AND  SOME  BRED. 

COLTON  FARMS 

L.  A.  COLTON,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 

0-AT-KA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  (Registered) 

COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS 

2  HORSES,  9  YEARS  OLD,  Wt.  (150  AND  1300  LBS. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 


HORSES 

Disposing  of  our  small  herd  of  PURE  BRED  REG¬ 
ISTERED  PERCHERON  HORSES.  One  7  yr.  old 
mare,,  wt.  2000;  6  yr.  old  mare,  wt.  1600:  4  yr.  old 
mare,  wt.  (700.  your  choice  $150  each.  One  3  yr.  old 
stallion  $125;  ag^  mare.  $M:  Sillon  and  Lact  breeding. 

Yale  Farm,  R.F.D.  1,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  Ist 

William  A,  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — 

Purebred  Registered  Dorset  Sheep 

EITHER  SEX.  SOME  EXCELLENT  SHOW  STOCK. 
PRICED  REASONABLE. 

Geo.  D.  Brice,  Skaneateles,  New  York 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Registered  Yearlings  and  two  year  olds  of  good  quality 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

DUTCH  HILL  FARM, 

DANBY  FOUR  CORNERS,  VERMONT. 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 

CATS  AND  DOGS 

KITTENS  AND  PUPPIES 

Litter  of  registered  Litter  of  Persians 

COCKER  SPANIELS  BLUES 

BEAGLES  SILVERS 

ST.  BERNARDS  TABBIES 

One  grown  blue  Chow  —  One  year,  female. 

One  Black  Setter  —  Two  year  old  male. 

One  Beagle  —  year  and  half,  matron. 

SAINT  BERNARDS  —  Males  and  Females. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS. 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 

■ISpIUCS  E<  RiC6  &  Sons^  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
V  R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266, 
'o^  261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean, 

V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y, 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM  {ill, 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  y. 


SEED 


SuAu'^V'"'  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine's  Leghorns. 
m  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR^B^OOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  cALLUPvrLLE,  w.  y. 


Zimmer’s 


T7  _  offers  75  varieties  exhibition 

Hilltop  r  a,lrm  poultry,  ducks  and  geese  for 
fall  fairs,  a  splendid  start  for  4-H  showmen;  all  young 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  March  hatch.  Come  and  pick  them  out 
at  farm  or  wo  will  ship  on  approval  with  money  back 
guarantee.  H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH.  R.D.  2.  TRU¬ 
MANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  .  Address. 


CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARlEtY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HO>EOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YOBS 


HONEY 


I40NFV.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
•  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  io  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  "’^valfer  on ‘"Rou'eT^'"’ 

12  room  house,  modern  improvements,  barn  for  20  head, 
2  silos,  hen  house  for  500  hens,  spring  water,  8  acres 
corn  in  cultivation.  Write  owner; 

Box  297,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


m 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
.YfhftT  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Department,  Box  514,  Ithaca. 
Hew  York,  11  days  before  publleation  date.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  aad 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2. 

advertising  accepted 

ist  Quarter  Jan.  4.  13  Feb.  I.  15;  March  I.  15,  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12.  26:  May  10,  24:  June  7,  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19:  Aug.  2,  16.  30:  Sept.  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6,  20; 


Cattle  Sales 

July  19  Afton  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Trenton.  N.  J.  ' 

July  28  Henry  Card  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  Fre- 

donia,  N.  Y, 

Aug.  2  Burnside  Farm  Annual  Reduction  Sale 

(Ayrshires),  Howick,  Quebec. 

Aug.  6  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cort¬ 

land,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12  133rd  Earlville  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9  Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale.  Rutland,  VI 

Sept.  II  Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Platts- 

burg.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20  Walter  Kerr  Guernsey  Dispersal  Salet 

Spring  House,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  Annual  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Coe- 

signment  Sale,  Hartland  Fair  Grounds. 

Sept.  27  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey  Sale, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  I  Maine  Guernsey  Breeders'  Sale,  Fryeburg, 

Maine. 

Oct.  3  Silas  Thomas  &  Sons  Guernsey  Dispersal, 

Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt 

Oct.  18  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Spring- 

field.  Mass. 

Oct.  22  Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 

burg.  Pa. 

Oct.  23  Fall  Sale.  New  England  HolsteiiT-Friesian 
Assoc.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Coming  Events 

July  21-26  Annual  Old  Homo  Week  and  Fair,  Hfrem, 
Maine. 

July  22-25  25th  (Silver  Jubilee)  International  Baby 

Chick  Ass’n.  Convention.  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July  29-  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Massachusetts  State 

Aug.  I  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  30'  Feedmen’s  Program,  Mass.  State  Collesa, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

July  31  Poultry  Program,  Mass.  State  College,  ASh 

Aug.  I  herst,  Mass. 

Aug.  i  Western  Maryland  Ayrshire  Field  S8!R, 

Siegler’s  Grove.  Middletown,  Maryland. 

Aug.  2  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  AssO, 

Field  Day,  Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Eliza¬ 

bethtown,  Pa. 

Aug.  4-7  33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Grow¬ 

ers’  Assoc,  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  5-8  46th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Apple  Association,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  8  Vermont  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Karl  Field 

Farm,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Aug.  9  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day. 

Fair  Meadows  Farm.  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Aug.  12-15  Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Aug.  14  Empire  State  Potato  Club  Field  Day  at 

the  farm  of  Hugh  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16  New  York  Guernsey  Field  Day,  McDonald 

Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18-21  Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturers, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug.  20  Annual  Field  Day,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Aug. 22- 

Sept.  6  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  24- 

Sept.  2  New  York  State  Fair. 

Aug.  26  Conn.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Barbian  Farm, 

Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Aug.  28  N.  H.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Steele  Hill 

Farm,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Sept.  14-20  Eastern  States  Exposition,  West  Spring- 

field,  Mass. 

Sept.  29-  32nd  Annual  Dairy  Congress,  Wateric*. 

Oct.  5  Iowa.  . 

Oct.  7-10  Neppco  Poultry  Exposition,  Harrisburg,  r* 


Less  than  contract  basts  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby 


■A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  J28.M 
i/j  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00:  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.ot 
lA  inch  for  7  Issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.i» 
i/a  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  «ne  inch  for  6  issues  $24.0U 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Across  the  central,  southern  and 
western  parts  of  New  York  State,  and 
on  up  into  New  England,  the  hay  and 
pasture  situation  has  improved  so 
much  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
that  at  least  there  is  going  to  be  no 
forced  reduction  of  livestock  numbers 
in  any  of  these  sections.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  so  much  haying  done  by 
the  first  of  July,  and  especially  pleased 
with  the  quality  of  this  hay.  Some  men 
are  saying  that  the  good  and  experi¬ 
enced  feeder  will  be  able  to  make  this 
year’s  quality  hay  go  as  far  and  with 
better  livestock  results  than  last  year, 
even  with  a  20%  to  40%  reduction  in 
tonnage.  I  have  seen  more  really  good 
hay  everywhere  than  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Northern  New  York  State  is'  really 
dry.  Unless  something  happens  in  the 
w'ay  of  good  rains  and  happens  soon, 
some  of  those  good  counties,  like  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  where  it  is  said  there 
are  100,000  cows,  simply  will  have  to 
reduce  their  numbers  materially  before 
winter.  It  isn’t  a  simple  matter  either, 
although  the  comparatively  high  prices  ■ 
for  all  classes  of  “she-stock”  will  help,- 
especially  since  there  are  sections  in 
the  state  that  can  carry  an  increase  in 
numbers  this  winter.  This  also  applies 
to  parts  of  New  England. 

*  *  * 

Feeding  western  lambs  this  winter, 
throughout  the  usual  sections,  will 
probably  not  be  greatly  reduced;  there 
is  even  room  and  feed  for  expansion  in 
some  sections.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa — in  fact,  the  entire 
corn  belt — looks,  and  prospectively  will 
have,  another  bumper  com  and  small 
grain  crop.  Feeds  should  not  work  too 
much  higher.  The  western  range  coun¬ 
try,  from  reports,  has  both  feed  and 
lambs.  This  works  two  ways  by  pro¬ 
ducing  fat  lambs  in  the  fall,  which 
shortens  the  number  of  feeder  lambs 
available,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
tends  toward  a  smaller  spread  between 
fat  lambs  and  feeder  lambs  in  the  fall. 

The  situation  is  so  unpredictable  that 
I  am  going  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  the 
first  week  in  August.  I  will  see  the 
lambs  and  ranches  in  Montana  by  au¬ 
tomobile,  then  drive  down  across 
Wyoming  •  and  Colorado,  visiting  lamb 
and  cattle  ranches,  and  on  down  into 
New  Mexico,  especially  around  Albu¬ 
querque,  where  they  produce  a  lighter 
skinned,  more  open-wooled  lamb  than 
in  either  the  southeastern  part  of  New 
Mexico  or  Texas.  I  shall  do  this,  not  to 
buy  lambs,  but  to  study  the  situation 
this  year,  seeing  the  ranches  and 
lambs  where  we  do  buy,  and  I  will  then 
be  better  able,  I  hope,  to  know  what 
to  advise  in  regard  to  contracting 
early  for  late  October  delivery,  or  as 
to  just  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
move  for  our  northeastern  lamb  feed¬ 
ers.  It  will  be  a  gpiess,  to  be  sure,  but 
possibly  a  better-founded  guess.  I  will 
give  Am&rioan  Agriculturist  readers  a 
report  on  the  findings  of  this  trip 
later  on  this  page. 

*  *  * 

It  is  surprising  how  much  heavier 
and  better  calves  are  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  than  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Just 
why,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  is  sensible 
with  good  calves  bringing  around  12c 
a  lb.,  or  a  200  lb.  calf  bringing  $24. 
Also,  it  is  not  an  operation  that  should 
be  overlooked,  even  with  Britain  anti¬ 
cipating  our  milk  and  cream.  Maybe 
Veal  would  do  them  more  good  any¬ 


way,  and  it  will  help  put  prices  for 
milk  and  cream  up  along  with  prices  of 
things  farmers  must  buy. 

H-*  ❖ 

Horses  are  still  cheap — too  cheap. 
All  of  those  who  have  hay  doubt  if 
their  power  problem,  or  they  themsel¬ 
ves,  could  be  better  served  in  the  next 
few  years  than  by  buying  at  least  a 
good  team  right  now.  Between  $200 
and  $300  will  do  it. 

—  A.  A. — 

^'Blessoil  Ev^ent” 

Appearing  recently  in  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  was  an  announcement  of 
a  “Blessed  Event’’  in  bovine  circles 
which  occurred  right  at  the  busiest 
corner  in  the  world,  Broadway  and 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
world  needs  a  few  laughs  so  here  is 
the  story,  written  by  Roy  G.  LaFave, 
just  as  it  appeared  in  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  : 

Although  both  Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr. 
Winchell  missed  it  completely,  there 
was  a  blessed  event  Saturday  night 
right  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
42nd  St.,  that  should  at  least  have 
rated  metropolitan  attention. 

The  fact  that  this  corner  is  scoop¬ 
ing  Mr.  Winchell  is  because  the  proud 
mother  is  a  native  of  Malone. 

A  local  drover  or  transporter  of  cat¬ 
tle,  who  for  obvious  reasons  is  not  too 
anxious  to  have  his  identity  made 
known,  reached  Broadway  at  noon  Sat¬ 
urday.  But  so  bewildered  was  he  by 
the  traffic  on  the  big  White  Way  that 
it  was  not  until  8  P.  M.  that  he  left 
Broadway  finally. 

But  by  then  the  blessed  event  had 
taken  place.  In  his  truck  were  10 
valuable  purebred  cows.  The  Malone 
drover  was  taking  them  to  one  of  the 
big  Long  Island  dairies  at  Huntington. 
His  difficulty  as  related  by  him  would 
be  a  good  story  for  a  screen  comedy. 

It  seemed  that  every  turn  he  took  off 
Broadway  was  a  one-way  thorofare 
with  an  irate  cop  ready  to  bawl  him 
out.  Meanwhile  his  bevy  of  bovines 
were  getting  tired  and  hungry,  not  to 
mention  being  thirsty  right  there  on 
Broadway,  and  they  bawled  him  out, 
too. 

It  got  our  drover’s  goat  to  an  extent 
that  he  in  turn  finally  bawled  out  a  cop 
who  yelled,  “Hey,  this  is  a  one-way — ’’ 

“Hell,  that’s  all  I’m  trying  .to  do  is 
travel  one  way,  ain’t  I?’’  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  with  a  defiant  disregard  of 
both  grammatical  and  traffic  rules. 

Making  his  31st  or  32d  complete 
circle  he  again  found  himself  on  the 
busiest  street  corner  in  the  world,  at 
nearly  8  P.  M.,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
its  busiest  hour,  and  added  to  all  of 
the  other  distracting  clamor  there,  the 
drover  could  scarcely  credit  his  ears 
when  he  heard,  coming  from  the  back 
of  his  truck,  the  plaintive  cry  of  a 
newborn  purebred  calf — an  innocent 
babe  that  was  seeing,  instead  of  its 
first  light  of  day,  the  famed  white 
lights  of  Broadway. 

“Now,  ain’t  that  a  hell  of  a  fix?’’ 
the  harrassed  drover  swore  softly. 
“With  more’n  300  miles  of  farm  coun- 


“The  feudi/ii’  started  in  1850  when 
the  Tolivers  borrowed  our  American 
Agriculturist  and  didn’t  return  it.” 


try  to  pick,  with  every  goshdurn  farm 
a  good  maternity  place,  this  cow  has 
to  pick  Broadway  and  42d  St.,  and  me 
unable  to  get  off  from  it.  How  in 
blazes  kin  I  play  midwife  here?’’ 

But  fortunately  he  had  a  helper 
with  him  and  while  the  farm  boy  took 
the  wheel  and  kept  the  truck  moving, 
the  Burke  drover  assisted  the  bovine 
stork. 

Not  even  then  were  his  troubles  over. 
That  calf,  from  a  purebred  mamma, 
was  worth  somewhere  around  $250  at 
least  potentially.  He  couldn’t  lea'w  it 
in  the  truck  with  one  anxious  mother 
and  nine  other  rtbt  too  friendly  bovine 
onlookers.  So  the  drover  had  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  little  calf  the  while  he  shout¬ 
ed  directions  to  his  pinch-hitting  driver. 

Hours  later  they  pulled  up  at  a  gas 
station  far  out  of  the  city.  The 
drover,  when  he  got  home,  was  un¬ 
certain  as  to  whether  it  was  White 
Plains  or  Yonkers.  He  telephoned  the 
dairyman  at  Huntington.  He  told  him 
for  the  calf’s  sake  to  come  at  once. 

“Where  are  you,’’  the  Huntingtonite 
inquired. 

“Damifino,”  the  drover  yelled  back, 
“you’ll  have  to  ask  this  feller  at  the 
gas  station.’’ 

—  A.  A.  — 

'^Sylvoster”  in  Place  of 
'^Emperor” 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  that 
the  Ayrshire  bull  calf  to  be  given  to 
the  winner  of  the  Essay  Contest  in  the 
Ayrshire  division  was  “Vista  Grande 
Emperor.’’  A  note  from  C.  T.  Conklin, 
Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association,  tells  us  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  a  substitution  and 
instead  to  award  the  bull  calf  “Vista 
Grande  Sylvester.”  Both  bull  calves 
have  the  same  sire  and  the  dams  of 
both  calves  have  excellent  records  that 
are  approximately  equal. 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  the 
change  but  there  is  every  evidence  that 
“Sylvester”  is  just  as  good  a  bull  as 
“Emperor.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Bang  Vaccinaiion 
Certificate 

If  you  are  having  cows  vaccinated 
as  a  protection  against  Bang’s  disease 
or  if  you  intend  to  do  so,  be  sure  you 
ask  your  veterinarian  for  a  vaccina¬ 
tion  certificate.  Calves  that  are  vacci¬ 
nated  should  be  identified  by  ear  tags 
or  by  their  registration  papers.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  sooner  or  later 
you  will  need  this  vaccination  certifi¬ 
cate  as  proof  of  vaccination. 

Incidentally  before  you  vaccinate 
calves  it  is  recommended  that  you  have 
a  blood  test  applied  to  the  herd.  This 
will  tell  you  exactly  where  you  stand 
and  as  you  proceed  an  occasional 
blood  test  will  tell  you  what  progress 
you  are  making. 

The  best  information  we  can  get  is 
that  mature  cows  should  not  be  vac¬ 
cinated.  Calves  when  vaccinated  will 
usually  give  a  negative  reaction  to 
blood  tests  when  they  become  mature. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Boys  and  the  Draft 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
there  is  an  understanding  with  the 
WPA  as  follows:  No  person  in  need 
who  refuses  a  bonafide  offer  of  private 
employment  under  reasonable  working 
conditions  and  for  the  usual  pay  for 
such  wobk  in  a  community  is  t^i  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  WPA  worker.  All  WPA 
workers  are  required  to  register  with 
local  employment  offices  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Employment  Service.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  make  requests  for  workers  at 
thes^  employment  offices  and  when  the 
farm  job  is  completed,  these  workers 
can  demand  a  preferred  position  for 
reacceptance  on  WPA  rolls. 

If  you  do  not  know  where  the  near¬ 
est  employment  office  is,  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  information. 


Your  house  Is  easily  brought  up  to 
date,  made  better  looking  and  more 
comfortable  by  a  concrete  foundation. 
It  enables  you  to  have  a  warm,  dry, 
useful  basement  where  you  can  install 
a  modern  furnace  for  winter  comfort. 
Concrete  builds  economically  and 
permanently;  is  proof  against  fire,  ter¬ 
mites  and  decay.  On  your  next  trip  to 
town,  ask  a  concrete  contractor  or 
concrete  products  man  for  an  esti¬ 
mate.  Write  for  our  free  booklet, 
•’Foundation  Walls  and  Basements  of 
Concrete.” 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K7c-1, 347  Madison  Avo.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Places  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  eflectlvo.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  ail 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


CATTLE 


GUERIMSEY  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  26.  AT  10:30  A.  M. 

Fair  Grounds,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 

35  MILES  WEST  OF  ALBANY  ON  RT,  7. 
DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  75  GRADE  GUERNSEYS  FOR 
C.  H.  PROPER  ESTATE.  50  COWS  MILKING, 
OTHERS  DUE;  HEIFERS. 

T.B.  Accredited.  State  tested  Bang’s  negative. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers, 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.,  and  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  AUCTION 

MONDAV,  JULY  28,  1941 

All  animals  over  I  year  old  in  the  Henry  Card  herd, 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 
Several  fresh  cows,  many  due  to  freshen  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  7  high  bred  service  age  bulls. 

CT.4  average,  585,2  lbs.  fat,  16,646  lbs.  of  milk. 

A  Hang  Approved  herd.  One  of  the  highest  produotns 
herds  in  America. 

Send  for  catalog  to  the  Sales  Manager, 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  New  York. 


SWINE 


SPARING  F*IGS! 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  Yoilt- 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross, 
6-7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  expense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  .$5.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


RUGGED  RIGS 

Chester  whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester  and 
Durocs.  6-8  weeks,  $5.00.  No  Charge  crating.  Ship 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 

BOARS  FOR  SERVICE,  $20  AND  $25. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Unexcelled  Breeding.  Reasonablt 
Price.  C.  PAINE,  SOUTH  ROYALTON,  VERMONT. 


COLLIE  PUPS — Reaiitiful,  Intelligent.  Male.s  $10.00, 
Females  $5.  Reiil  bargains.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dog.s  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  15eautie.s.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  oa  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


(420)  16 
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SAC^KSs  Feed  bags  cost  money  and 
there  is  good  evidence  that 
they  are  going  to  cost  more.  The  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  urging  its  patrons  to 
open  bags  carefully  and  hang  them  up 
away  from  mice  and  rats.  Bags  in  first 
class  condition  are  worth  from  12  to  15 
cents.  They  can  either  be  returned  to 
the  local  G.L.F.  Agency  or  sent  to  Carl 
Burwick  and  Company,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 


FLIES: 


The  control  of  flies  around 
a  barn  requires  persistence. 


One  good  weapon  is  the  SENTRY  FLY 
TRAP  made  by  the  BATH  METAL 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY  of  Bath,  New 


York.  » 


Home  gardeners  get  frantic 
when  bugs  ruin  the  crops  and 
every  bug  seems  to  call  for  a  definite 
spray  or  dust.  “Syntone,”  made  by  ‘the 
U.  S.  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Rockefeller 


Center,  New  York,  is  a  material  that  will 
kill  both  chewing  and  sucking  insects. 
It  can  be  mixed  with  most  fungicides  and 
thus  control  many  diseases  and  insects 
with  one  spray.  The  basis  of  Syntone  is 
Rotenone. 


Now  is  the  time  to  figure  on 
the  new  silo  you  are  going 
to  get  next  fall.  The  many  advertise¬ 
ments  in  American  Agriculturist  gives 
you  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  cata¬ 
logues  and  to  compare  prices  and  speci¬ 
fications. 


FOXCI8ETE:  planning 

to  build  or  remodel 

this  fall,  you  will  be  using  cement,  at 
least  for  foundations.  THE  I’ORTLAND 
CEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  Department 
K7A-1,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  some  excellent  information  on 
concrete  construction.  From  this  source 
you  can  get  plans  and  specifications  for 
any  farm  building  you  may  wish  to  erect. 

SWEET  I'ORX:  summer  the 

DUPONT  COM¬ 
PANY  experimented  on  the  sale  of  sweet 
corn.  This  corn  is  picked  in  the  early 
morning,  the  husks  and  silks  taken  off, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ears  trimmed.  Then 
the  ears  were  cooled  in  ice  water,  two 
ears  were  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  special 
cellophane,  packed  in  tomato  lugs,  iced 
and  shipped.  These  packages  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  retailer  each  day.  It  was  found 
that  the  housewives  liked  this  package 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  which 
more  than  offset  the  extra  cost. 


TAIlIiETS;  western  cart- 

RIDGE  COMPANY  of 
Illinois  has  announced  a  new  target  for 
trap  shooters,  called  the  White  Flier. 
These  targets  are  “scored”  in  a  way 
that  permits  easy  breakage.  Where  the 
old  style  targets  might  be  hit  by  a  few 
stray  shots  and  still  stay  whole,  these 
new  ones  shatter,  thereby  giving  trap 
shooters  a  better  score. 


“It’s  no  use,  Pop,  Junior  won’t  eat 
his  spinach  until  you  promise  to  let 
him  read  American  Agriculturist  first.’' 


FlSmiVG;  Nylon,  a  relatively  new 
product  of  DUPONT,  is 
being  used  by  fishermen  for  leaders. 
The  leaders  are  small  but  strong  and 
have  several  advantages  over  the  old 
types.  The  illustration  above  shows  the 
recommended  way  of  attaching  leaders  to 
the  fly.  It  is  called  a  “clinch  knot.” 

DIESEL  MOTORS:  ^he  mterna- 

tional  H  a  r- 

vester  Company  recently  announced  the 
Diesel  Farmall  M.D.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  Diesel  engines,  you  can  get  a 
wealth  of  basic  information  by  asking 
the  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the  booklet  called 
“The  Why  and  Wherefor  of  the  Diesel 
Engine.” 

• 

Molasses  is  a  rich  source  of 
iron.  This  fact  is  pointed  out 
by  the  COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COM¬ 
PANY,  616-622  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  A  little  booklet  published  by  this 
company,  called  “Molasses  for  Flavor  and 
Health,”  is  of  particular  interest  to  bak¬ 
ers  ;  it  contains  a  number  of  recipes  giv¬ 
ing  ingredients  in  large  quantities  such 
as  a  baker  would  use. 

It  is  now  possible  to  pasteur- 
ize  milk  right  in  the  bottle. 
A  bottle  used  is  one  specially  designed 
with  extra  space  to  allow  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  milk  during  pasteurization. 
The  bottles  are  filled  and  submerged  for 
an  hour  in  water  at  145  degrees  F.  The 
bottles  are  then  put  in  ice  water  for 
cooling. 

At  the  FIRESTONE 
plant  in  Akron  a  “thermos 
bottle  on  wheels”  is  used  to  switch  rail¬ 
road  cars.  The  thermos  bottle  is  a  78 
ton  engine  which  uses  exhaust  steam 
for  the  electric  power  plant.  In  fifteen 
minutes  it  can  store  up  enough  steam  to 
keep  it  running  for  three  hours.  The 
thefmos  bottle  principal  is  used  to  keep 
the  steam  hot. 

I€E:  It  seems  foolish  to  think  about 
icy  roads  during  the  hot  weather 
we  have  been  having,  but  there  is  an 
old  saying  “In  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war.”  If  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  road  maintenance  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  bulletin  36,  “Skid-Proofing 
Icy  Roads  and  Streets.”  You  can  get  it 
from  the  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  4145  Penobscot  Building,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

FEACES:  As  you  drive  along  the 
road  you  see  more  and 
more  wire  fences  which,  by  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  current,  keep  the  cows  within 
bounds.  If  you  would  lil^e  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  electric  fences,  send  a  post 
card  to  BABSON  BROTHERS  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  ask  for  copies  of  “The  Surge 
Fencer,”  and  a  reprint  of  an  article 
“Electric  Fences”  by  H.  W.  Riley  of 
Cornell  University. 

.SILAGE:  One  of  the  features  of  the 
new  ensilage  cutter*  and 
hay  chopper  made  by  the  Blizzard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Box  A,  Canton,  Ohio, 
is  its  “all-angle”  delivery.  No  longer  is 
it  essential  to  have  the  delivery  pipe 
vertical. 


Side  Dressing  Vegetables 

Would  you  advise  the  use  of  fertilizer 
to  side  dress  row  crops  in  the  garden? 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  giving 
the  garden  a  boost  about  this  time  of 
year.  Use  a  high  analysis  fertilizer 
such  as  a  .10-20-10  and  spread  it  in 
bands  a  few  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  rows.  Use  it  at  the  rate  of  1  pound 
to  each  75  or  100  fee];  of  row. 

—  A.  A. — 

Estimating  Paint 

We  have  a  little  painting  to  do  this 
summer.  Is  there  a  good  rule  I  can  fol¬ 
low  in  figuring  how  much  paint  I  will 
need? 

First,  figure  the  amount  of  square 
feet  you  have  to  paint,  divide  this  by 
200  and  the  result  will  be  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  gallons  required  to 
cover  the  area  with  two  coats  of  paint. 
Of  course,  if  the  building  is  very  bad¬ 
ly  in  need  of  paint,  it  will  soak  it  up 
faster  and  take  a  little  more. 

—  A.  A. — 

Thinning  Apples 

Does  thinning  of  apples  on  the  tree 
have  any  effect  on  the  amount  of  fruit 
the  tree  will  set  the  next  year? 

No,  not  unless  the  thinning  is  so 
drastic  that  it  seriously  reduces  this 
year’s  crop.  When  you  thin  apples  you 
have  to  figure  the  profit  on  the  basis 
of  the  better  size  and  color  you  get  this 
year. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  thinning 
out  the  blossoms  will  increase  the  set 
of  next  year’s  crop  but  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  do  this  by  hand  and  experiments 
on  killing  blossoms  by  use  of  a  spray 
have  shown  such  uncertain  results  that 
their  use  is  not  advised  at  present. 

—  A.  A. — 

Co^t  of  Government 
Certificate 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  get  a  govern¬ 
ment  certificate  on  farm  produce? 

A  very  timely  question,  indeed,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  certificates  are 
required  on  army  purchases.  Charges 
vary  slightly  in  different  states.  All 
the  New  England  states  operate  fed¬ 
eral-state  inspection  services  in  which 
state  inspectors  licensed  by  the  federal 
government  do  the  inspecting  and 
write  the  certificates.  Fees  are  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  $3.50  to  $4.00  per 
carload  or  equivalent,  usually  plus  a 
small  charge  to  cover  expenses. — 
W.  E.  P. 

—  A.  A. — 

Cutivoriiis 

“Could  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
to  kill  cutworms?  They  are  ruining  our 
garden.” 

There  are  two  standard  remedies  for 
cutworms.  One  is  the  use  of  poison 
bait.  The  other  is  the  use  of  a  paper 
collar  around  plants  such  as  cabbage 
and  tomatoes,  until  they  get  beyond 
the  stage  where  cutworms  damage 
them. 

Following  is  a  formula  commonly 
used  for  poison  bait: 

Bran  _  20  pounds 

Paris  green  _ _  I  pound 

Molasses  _  2  quarts 

Oranges  or  lemons  _  3  fruits 

Water  _  S'A  gallons  (about) 

The  amounts  given  are  enough  for 
3  acres  of  land.  Of  course,  you  can 
cut  down  the  quantities  to  meet  your 
needs. 

First  the  dry  bran  and  Paris  green 
are  mixed.  Then  the  oranges  or  lem¬ 
ons  are  squeezed  into  the  water,  the 
molasses  added,  and  the  bran  and 
poison  are  wet  with  the  liquid.  Use 
just  enough  water  to  moisten  the  mash. 


Broadcast  the  bait  over  the  garden  in 
the  evening  because  it  dries  out  faster 
during  the  day. 

( Editor-’ s  Note:  We  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  answer  or  to  secure  information 
on  farm  questions  asked  by  readers.) 

— A.  A. — 

Mulching  the  Garden 

Is  it  a  good  idea  to  mulch  tomatoes  In 
the  garden  with  straw  or  hay? 

Yes.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  grow 
tomatoes  without  staking  them,  a 
mulch  of  straw  or  grass  under  the 
plants  will  keep  the  fruit  clean.  There 
will  be  less  danger  of  rotting  and 
mulch  will  also  tend  to  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

—  A.  A. — 

Dust  for  Cabbage  Worms 

What  is  a  good  dust  to  control  cab¬ 
bage  worms  in  the  home  garden? 

If  you  will  mix  7  lbs.  of  ground  talc 
with  1  lb.  of  derris  powder  containing 
4  per  cent  rotenone,  you  will  get  a  dust 
that  is  not  poisonous  to  humans.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  danger 
of  using  arsenate  of  lead  as  the  outer 
leaves  are  always  peeled  off  before  the 
cabbage  is  used.  Hydrated  lime  should 
not  be  used  with  derris  powder  as  it 
causes  it  to  deteriorate.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  mix  the  dust,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  mixed  derris  root  dust  at  supply 
stores  that  handle  insecticides. 

You  can  get  a  poisonous  dust  by 
mixing  3  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  and  1  lb. 
of  arsenate  of  lead. 

A  simple  way  to  apply  dust  to  a 
garden  is  to  put  it  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag  and  then  shake  it  over  the  plants 
you  want  to  dust. 

— A.  A. — 

Curing  Hay 

'The  following  table  comes  from  the 
Michigan  State  College: 

Average  No. 
of  hours  for 
Average  %  hay  to  dry 


CURING  METHOD 

protein 

1933-1934 

to  25% 
moisture. 

A.  Raked  4  hours  after  cut¬ 
ting,  cured  in  cocks _ 

16.7 

75.1 

B.  Raked  soon  after  cutting, 
cured  in  windrow,  not 
turned  _  _ 

15.6 

51.8 

C.  Raked  4  hours  after  cut¬ 
ting.  cured  in  windrow, 
not  turned  _  _  _ 

15.7 

49.9 

D.  Raked  24  hours  after  cut¬ 
ting,  cured  in  windrow, 
turned  __  _ 

15.0 

48.7 

E.  Cured  in  swath _ 

13.7 

46.6 

It  is  advised  that  windrows  be  kept 
small  enough  so  that  they  will  cure 
properly  with  one  tuhiing.  This  practice 
often  allows  you  to  get  hay  in  the 
barn  where  otherwise  it  gets  rained  on, 
thus  adding  considerably  to  the  work 
required.  Also  windrows  of  the  right 
size  will  enable  the  man  who  is  loading 
to  take  care  of  the  hay  as  it  comes 
on  the  load,  without  stopping  occas¬ 
ionally  and  digging  himself  out. 


A  Cow’s  Day 

Keith  Kennedy,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  Cornell,  recently  held  a 
stop  watch  on  an  Angus  cow 
grazing  on  bluegrass  and  white 
clover  pasture.  She  spent  8 
hours  grazing,  12  hours  lying 
down,  and  4  hours  standing  or 
walking  around.  She  walked  2% 
miles,  mostly  in  the  daytime,  but 
grazed  as  much  by  night  as  by 
day.  There  was  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  for  herbage  4  to  5  inches 
high  which  she  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  70  bites  a  minute 
with' a  total  consumption  of  150 
lbs.,  containing  32  lbs.  of  dry 
matter.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  heap  about  6  ft.  in  diameter 

and  3  ft.  high. 

-  -  -  -  " 
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I  Need  Poultry  men’s 
Help 


WHEN  I  SAY  that  I  need  your  help 
I’m  talking  to  each  of  my  read¬ 
ers  who  ships  eggs  to  New  York  City, 
even  if  it’s  only  a  case  a  week.  And 
I’m  not  trying  to  josh  anyone. 

I’m  going  to  state  my  proposition 
and  I  ask  you  to  read  it  through.  Then 
combine  it  with  any  thoughts  and  in¬ 
formation  you  have  on  the  subject. 
Finally,  come  to  a  decision  whether 
you  agree  with  me  or  not.  If  you  do, 
only  action  will  help  me. 

Here  we  go: 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
will  have  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
another  month.  This  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  Board  which  was  set  up 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
poultrymen,  hatcherymen,  egg  and 
poultry  packers,  feed  dealers,  etc.,  who 
asked  for  it  at  a  mass  meeting  held 
during  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress. 
By  provision  of  its  constitution,  the 
majority  of  its  members  must  directly 
represent  producers’  interests.  Its  job 
is  to  get  people  in  this  country  to  eat 
more  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  Board  draws  its  membership 
from  associations  of  egg  farmers,  chick 
sellers,  feed  manufacturers,  egg  and 
poultry  dealers,  etc.  No  individual  or 
private  corporation  can  become  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

A  Sound  Beginning 

The  Board  has  operated  its  first  year 
on  the  policy  that  it  would  not  try  to 
compete  with  the  citrus,  meat,  walnut, 
and  other  industries  in  the  size  of  its 


YOUR  FLOCK  PROTECTED 

AGAINST 


Against  TRACHEITIS  2c 

Vaccinate  your  pullets  —  age  2  to  6 
months — before  infection — it  costs  so 
little  that  it  does  not  pay  to  risk  loss  of 
your  birds  and  egR  income.  WENE 
U.S.  LICENSED  VACCINES  are 
produced  by  a  world-famed  patbolo- 
gist.  No  physical  sct-back,  WHITE 
TODAY!  WENE  Fowl  Tracheitis  Vac¬ 
cine  (Chick  Erabrvo  Origin) — 100  doses 
$2.50;  500  doses  $10.  Wenc  Fowl  Pox 
Vaccine  (Chick  Embryo  Origin) — 100 
doses  75c:  500  tloses  $3.  U.  S.  Veteri¬ 
nary  License  209.  FREE  BOOK  on 
poultry  diseases  —  send  post  card. 
WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  V52i-G  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


WENE  U.S.Ljcensed VACCINES 


"Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicaloi” 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF' 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


rFOR  WOMEN-, 

ONUt 

If  fidgety  nerves,  restless  nights  and 
other  distress  caused  by  functional 
monthly  disturbances  keep  you  from 
having  fun  at  such  times — take  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound — 
famous  for  over  60  years  in  relieving 
weak,  nervous  feelings  of  women’s 
“difficult  days.”  WORTH  TRYING!  , 


iasy  to  take  orders  1 
» these  amazing  Personal  Christmas 
'Cards.  Colorful  designs,  sensational 
values. Friendsandothersbuyquickly.  ' 
Make  extra  earnings  with  unequalled  ' 
$1  Assortments  of  21  Christmas  Cards, 

Religious.  Every  day  Cards.Gi  ft  Wrap- 
pings.  Also  Deluxe  Imprinted  Christ- 
OM  masCards. Special money-raisingplan 

forclubsandchurches.FreeSamples.  _ 

WETMORE  &  SUGDENp  Inc.,  Dept.  1 147^ 

'49  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ouirlf  raek  nmEifc  famous  $1  Christmas 

V^UICK  casn  proms.  <,ard  as.sortment.  Up  to 

10(1%  for  you.  Easy  orders.  9  other  boxes  costing 
25c  up.  Experience  uunscessiury.  Bonus.  Special  Offer. 
Samples  on  approval. 

bluebird.  Dept.  Cl-A,  FITCHSUHG,  MASS. 


spending.  It  has,  however,  decided 
that  what  it  does  spend  must  be  done 
solidly  and  looking  toward  bigger 
things  in  the  future.  For  this  reason 
when  a  man  wks  hunted  to  give  his  full 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Board,  they 
hired  one  of  our  northeastern  farmers, 
Homer  Huntington,  who  had  already 
demonstrated  that  he  could  handle  the 
job  by  the  way  he  managed  the  New 
England  fresh  egg  institute. 

Anyone  I’ve  talked  to,  who  has  the 
facts  of  the  first  year’s  work,  says  it 
was  a  success.  It  was  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  individu¬ 
al  farmers,  hatcherymen,  egg  packers, 
cold  storage  houses,  etc.  Almost 
$30,000.00  was  raised  by  a  group  of 
voluntary  workers  who  got  nothing 
for  their  time. 


This  is  not  a  sound  way  to  do  year 
after  year,  and  for  three  reasons: 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  not  enough 
money  to  affect  the  population  of  the 
United  States  much;  secondly,  I  doubt 
whether  this  or  any  group  of  voluntary 
workers  would  do  this  year  after  year; 
and  thirdly,  under  this  system  a  very 
few  people  dig  deep  to  pay  the  piper 
and  the  rest  get  a  free  ride. 

Real  Plans 

The  finance  committee  has  laid  out 
a  plan  whereby  a  lot  of  people  each 
pay  a  little  bit  and  with  reasonable 
success  $100,000.00  should  be  raised 
each  year. 

They  divided  the  poultry  industry  up 
into  its  parts  and  divided  the  $100,000 
among  them  as  fairly  as  they  could. 
Here’s  their  proposed  schedule: 


Poultry  boxes — 1/lOc  per  1000  cu.  ins.  of  box 

Poultry  barrels  .  1%  of  cost 

Egg  Case  Fillers  (new) .  4c  per  1000 

Egg  Case  Flats  (new) .  2c  per  1000 

Retail  egg  cartons .  5c  per  1000 

Chick  boxes  .  ^^c  per  box 

Frozen  egg  cans .  50c  per  1000 

Feed  .  not  yet  decided 

Incubator  Manufactur-  25c  to  33 per 

ers  .  1000  egg  capacity 

Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turers  .  not  yet  decided 

Market  Eggs : 

Straight  Carloads .  15c  per  car 

Small  Shipments .  1/lOc  per  case 

Market  Poultry  (Live)  : 

Straight  Carloads .  25c  per  car 

Small  Shipments .  %c  per  100  lbs. 


Several  branches  have  already  agreed 
to  do  their  share  in  the  financing.  The 
egg  shipper  gets  his  opportunity  to 
put  in  his  mite  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  a  case.  Doesn’t  sound 
like  much,  does  it,  but  it  all  adds  up. 

If  you  have  500  hens  a,nd  sell  no 
chicks,  but  ship  your  eggs  to  New 
York,  you  can  do  your  share  for 
cent  a  week  providing  your  birds  are 
good  producers. 


My  Job 

My  assignment  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  is  to  get  New  York  egg  receiv¬ 
ers  to  agree  to  make  this  deduction 
and  send  a  check  to  the  Board  each 
month,  providing  poultrymen  will  agree 
to  it. 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  an  egg  shipper, 
large  or  small,  who  isn’t  strong  for  it. 
But,  so  far,  not  many  people  besides 
myself  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

I  expect  to  go  to  New  York  before 
this  gets  into  print  and  I’m  going  out 
on  a  limb  by  telling  receivers  that  egg 
shippers  are  for  this  method  of 
financing. 

I  know  I’m  taking  a  lot  for  granted, 
but  somehow  I  think  you’re  going  to 
back  me  up.  But  you  don’t  have  to. 

Until  your  egg  receiver  hears  from 
you  and  the  other  chicken  men  who 
ship  to  him,  I  don’t  expect  much  suc¬ 
cess.  If  and  when  each  receiver  gets 
10  to  50  postcards  from  his  shippers 
my  job  will  be  accomplished  and  with 


something  to  spare. 

I  know  those  fellows  pretty  well. 
Most  of  them  believe  in  the  Board  al¬ 
ready  and  they’re  fine  men.  But 
they’re  always  afraid  that  the  other 
fellow  won’t  do  his  share. 

Here’s  the  Help  I  Need 

Remember  that  I  appreciate  your 
good  wishes  but  only  action  will  help 
me. 

Here  is  my  suggestion: 

Sit  right  down  and  send  your  receiv¬ 
er  a  penny  postcard  in  which  you  say 
something  like  this  — 

Dear  Mr.  So-and-so: 

I  feel  that  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Na¬ 
tional  Board  is  worth  your  support  and 
mine. 

I’m  willing  to  do  my  share  by  author¬ 
izing  you  to  deduct  1/10  of  a  cent 
from  my  egg  check  for  each  case  I 
ship  you  from  now  on. 

You  may  deduct  this  once  a  month 
and  get  the  money  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 

Sincerely  yours. 

If  you  want  to  make  it  stronger. 


Hen  Makes  Record 

A  remarkable  hen  has  just 
died  in  New  Jersey  at  the  age  of 
8  years.  During  her  lifetime  she 
has  produced  1464  eggs.  She  is 
the  first  hen  ever  to  complete  8 
years  of  official  records  in  New 
Jersey.  Her  owner.  Miss  Merri- 
am  Ayars  of  Shiloh,  New  Jersey, 
plans  to  have  the  hen  stuffed 
and  mounted. 


you  probably  can’t  get  it  on  a  post¬ 
card.  If  your  neighbor  ships  eggs  and 
hasn’t  read  this,  will  you  please  see  if 
you  can  get  him  to? 

There  it  is.  Do  with  it  what  you 
will.  If  you  agree  with  my  thoughts 
on  the  Board  remember  that  only  lots 
of  postcards  will  save  me. 

Thanks  for  listening. 


—  A.A.— 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

I’m  surprised  at  you  for  wasting  any 
time  at  all  on  this  fool  thing. 


REDU(ED>^'^^'PRICES 
WENE  (HICKS 

SEXED,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

St  PULLETS 


_ _ 

UC  new  jersey 

.  D.  APPROVED 


6  Million  Wene  Chicks 
Sold  in  1940 

24.H0UR  SERVICE  ducer.  A.,  popular  pure  or 

on  many  popular  kinds.  ,  di  j 


Sold  on  CREDIT 

If  Desired 

East’s  Largest  Chick  Pro- 


1,800,000  EGG  HATCH¬ 
ING  CAPACITY 

Hatches  Every  Week 
Year  Around 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


crossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
SUMMER  PRICES. 

DEPT.  2819-G 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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H  BABY 

■  CHICKS 

■  EGGS  FOR 

■  HATrHtMr 

I 
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All  Esrs  u-sed  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100% 
State  Tested  (1!WD  tree).  Tube  AsRlut.  TOIr- 
MAN’S  HOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Profitable  Eoo  Yield.  Ideal  combination 
bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market  eggs  Send 
for  FltEB  circular, 

_  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 

GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept  B, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


‘Justomers  receive  iops  in  livahllitv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  (iiialilies 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15.000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  11.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  ’atalog 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A.  Exeter.  New  Hampshlr*. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  33  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ULSH  FARMtft  CHICKS 

AH  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Sati.sractiiin  and  safe  "rival  (iiiar  cat  i'  ‘’e 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckis. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns - $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  leg.  Anconas _  7.50  13.50  4.00 

Bar,,  White  or  Buff  Bocks -  7.50  9.50  7.00 

Wh.  Wvnd.,  R.  I.  Beds,  Bed-Rocks  7.50  9.50  7.00 

New  Hampshires,  Rock -Red  Cross  7.50  10.50  7.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  .year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Matched  in 
Order  from 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Hanson  or  Large 
Eng.  S.  C.  W. 
Bar.  Sl  Wh.  Rocks, 
N.  HAMP.  REDS 
Black  &  White 


Elec,  incubators, 
ad  or  write  for 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
actual  photo  catalog. 


Type 

Leghorns _ $6.00 

R.  I.  Reds—  7.00 
(AAA  Sup.). 10. 00 
MI^NORCAS..  6.00 
7.50 


Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 
per  100  per  100,  per  100 
$11.00  $3.00 

9.00  7.00 

13.00  7.00 

12.00  3.00 

9.50  7.50 


Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross.. 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection).  ”II.$6.56^ToO 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  LEGHORN  STD.  PULLETS 
2-6  WKS.  OLD.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Wo 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

P-  leister  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Sunny  Slope  Chicks 


Po.stpaid  —  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 


100%  live  arrival  guar. 

Order  direct  from  ad. 

Hatches  every  Mon 
and  Thursday. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.00 

New  Hampshire  Rerls _ 8.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  Rd.-Rk.  Cr.. 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wvand _ 

Heavy  kfixed  _ 

Extra  nuality  eliieks  bred  for  size 
RuJIefs  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for.  ERET?  CATALOGS. 
Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Ino.,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 


i-Sexcd 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

.  8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

.  7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

.  7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

.  6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

and  egg /production. 

CASH  OR  c.O.U  str.  Bullets  Ckla. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  la-g.  (I’lts  05%  guar.i _ S5..50  $10  en  ng 

Bar  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds...  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


Cl  OVFRDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Unsexed  Pits.  (Tkis. 

English  White  Leghorns _ _ _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Ruff  and  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar  White  &  Ruff  Rox _  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  W.vand..  Red -Box _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  *  R.  I  Reds.  Ruff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery,  Dept.  B.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Baummmr  enm 


Immediate  shipment  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Ban 
and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  $7.00  per 
Heai-v  .Mixed  $6.00-100.  All  breeders 
CIRCULAR  FREE.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A, 


Blood-Testi 
Beaver  Springs,  I 


/■’Ijrir'IF'C _ Catalog  FREE.  J.  N.  NACE  POUL- 

- TRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


CHICKS— 


CATALOG  FREE.  Write:  NIEMOND’S 
HATCHERY,  McA LISTER VI LLE.  PA. 


Baby 


rhirlfc  Catalog  FREE.  CHERRY  HILL 
dquLTRY  farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 
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AKING  perfect  jams  and  jel¬ 
lies  is  a  real  art,  for  to  get  a 
product  which  retains  the 
flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit,  is  not 
tough,  not  gummy  nor  weepy,  yet  will 
hold  its  own  shape,  requires  some  skill. 
Fortunately,  this  can  be  achieved  even 
by  the  inexperienced  if  the  rules  are 
followed. 

The  fundamental  requirements  are 
that  the  extracted  juice  of  the  fruit 
shall  contain  the  two  essentials — pectin 
and  acid.  These,  when  cooked  with 
sugar  in  the  rigjit  proportion,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  jelly.  Both  pectin  and  acid 
flecrease  as  the  fruit  ripens,  hence  ripe 
fruit  for  flavor,  and  slightly  under-ripe 
fruit  for  pectin,  yield  best  results. 

Fruits  which  contain  both  pectin  and 
acid  at  proper  stage  of  maturity,  in¬ 
clude:  tart  apples,  blackberries,  crab- 
apples,  cranberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  wild  grapes,  and  Concord  types 
of  cultivated  grapes,  wild  plums  and 
wild  goose  types  of  cultivated  plums, 
tart  varieties  of  quinces  and  raspber¬ 
ries. 

Fruits  which  contain  sufficient  pectin 
but  lack  acid,  include :  low-acid  apples, 
unripe  pears,  ripe  quinces,  sweet 
prunes. 

Those  fruits  which  are  acid,  but  do 
not  contain  enough  pectin:  strawber¬ 
ries,  rhubarb,  European  grapes  and 
ripe  apricots. 

Good  combinations  to  correct  de¬ 
ficiencies  are:  Crabapple  with  grape; 
currant  with  raspberry;  gooseberry 
with  raspberry;  tart  apple  with  plum; 
tart  apple  with  quince;  quinces  with 
cranberries. 


8.  Remove  quickly  the  scum,  pour 
syrup  into  sterilized  glass  containers, 
cover  with  sterilized  lids.  When  jelly 
is  firm,  cover  with  melted  paraffin,  ro¬ 
tate  the  glass  to  make  paraffin  run  up 
on  the  sides  slightly.  Wipe  lids  dry 
and  recover  the  glass.  Store  in  a  dry, 
cool,  dark  place. 

The  above  instructions  apply  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  jelly  making.  Fruits  that 
are  lacking  in  pectin  or  acid  need  these 


before  syrup  becomes  concentrated. 
Start  juicy  fniit  with  firm  skins  such 
as  plums,  in  a  heavy  syrup  because  it 
is  thinned  down  by  juices  that  come 
out.  Let  watery  fruits  stand  over¬ 
night  in  sugar  to  make  fruit  slightly 
more  firm  and  less  likely  to  cook  to 
pieces.  Add  no  water.  Cook  preserves 
until  syrup  is  thick  and  the  fruit  fairly 
translucent.  Store  in  glass  fruit  jars 
and  seal  airtight. 

CHERRY :  Use  perfect  sour 
red  cherries.  Wash,  drain,  re¬ 
move  stems- and  pits.  Allow 
%  to  1  lb.  sugar  per  lb.  pit¬ 
ted  cherries.  Arrange  in 
alternate  layers  and  let 
stand  overnight  before 
cooking.  If  necessary  to 
cook  at  once,  combine 


A  spout  makes  easy 
the  pouring  of  hot 
paraffin.  Incidentally, 
do  not  use  paraffin  a 
second  time,  as  molds 
or  off-flavors  may  be 
transmitted  in  this 
way. 


places.  For  each  lb.  of  fruit,  allow  y% 
cup  water  and  %  to  1  lb.  sugar.  Dis¬ 
solve  sugar  in  water  and  bring  to  boil. 
Add  plums  and  boil  gently  until  the 
fruit  is  clear  and  tender  and  the  syrup 
sheets  from  the  spoon.  Seal  in  hot 
sterilized  jars. 

SOUR  CHERRY  AND  CURRANT 
MARMALADE 

I  to  3  quarts  currants  2  quarts  pitted  sour  cherries 
I  lb.  sugar  per  lb.  fruit 

Wash  currants,  drain  and  remove 
stems.  Crush  a  few  currants  and  put 
them  into  the  bottom  of  th''  preserving 
kettle.  Arrange  fruit  and  sugar  in 
alternate  layers  on  top  of  them  and  let 
stand  overnight.  Cook  mixture,  slow¬ 
ly  stirring  until  sugar  is  dissolved  and 
the  mixture  thickens.  When  partly 
cool,  pour  into  containers  and  seal. 

BERRY  JAMS 

Practically  all  berry  jams,  except 
strawberry,  are  made  the  same  way. 
Raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
loganberries  and  red  and  black  cur* 
rants,  either  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion,  make  especially  good  jams.  Blue* 

(Continued  on  opposite  pacte) 


POINTS  ON  JELLY  MAKING 

1 .  Handle  small  quantities  of  fruit  at 
a  time,  about  6  quarts  berries  or  8  lbs. 
grapes  or  apples. 

2.  Scrub  hard  fruits,  cutting  out  any 
residue  from  spray. 

3.  Cut  fruit  into  small  uniform  pieces, 
leaving  cores  in  but  discard  stems  and 
blossom  ends. 

4.  Lift  berries  out  of  water  instead  of 
pouring  water  off.  Remove  caps  and 
stems;  leave  stems  on  currants  and 
skins  on  grapes,  plums  and  hard  fruits. 

5.  Use  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water  in  extracting  juices;  under 
drought  conditions  more  water  may  be 
needed.  1  cup  water  per  lb.  prepared 
apples,  2  cups  water  per  lb.  prepared 
quinces,  are  required.  Simply  crush 
tender  berries  without  adding  water. 
Boil  fruit  long  enough  to  make  it  ten¬ 
der  and  extract  juices. 

6.  Drip  through  firm  jelly  bag  and 
press  to  get  every  bit  of  juice.  Clarify 
by  straining  again  in  clean  bag  with¬ 
out  pressing. 

T.  Combine  juice  and  sugar  in  large 
flat  bottomed  pan;  use  %  cup  sugar  to 
1  cup  juice  of  tart  apples,  quinces,  or 
grapes;  crabapples  require  1  cup  suggr 
per  cup  of  juice.  Stir  until  mixture 
boils.  Boil  rapidly  to  jelly  stage,  de¬ 
termined  by  dipping  a  large  spoon  in¬ 
to  boiling  syrup  and  letting  it  run  off 
the  side.  When  it  runs  off  into  two 
distinct  lines  of  drops  which  “sheet” 
together,  the  jelly  point  is  reached.  A 
pint  of  fruit  juice  made  up  with  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar  yields  about  4 
average-size  glasses  of  jelly. 


to  be  added:  the  acid  in  the  form  of 
lemon  juice  or  citric  acid,  the  pectin 
either  as  the  homemade  extract  from 
apples  or  citrus  fruits,  or  as  one  of 
the  convenient  commercial  forms, 
liquid  or  powder.  With  the  com¬ 
mercial  package  come  reliable  recipes. 
In  this  way  many  fruits  can  be  used 
for  jam  or  jelly  which  would  not  jell 
otherwise. 

A  fruit  preserve  consists  of  whole 
small  fruits  or  pieces  of  larger  fruits 
cooked  in  a  syrup  until  clear.  A  mar¬ 
malade  is  a  jellied  fruit  product  with 
all  or  part  of  the  fruit  pulp  and  sliced 
peel  suspended  within  it.  The  term  jam 
is  applied  to  fruit  cooked  with  sugar 
without  trying  to  keep  the  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Any  of  these  products 
should  have  the  characteristic  flavor  of 
the  fruit  and  may  or  may  not  have  a 
jelly-like  consistency. 

PRESERVES 

Use  a  firm-ripe,  rather  than  a  soft- 
ripe  fruit  in  uniform  size  or  pieces. 
%  to  1  part  of  sugar  to  1  part  prepar¬ 
ed  fruit  by  weight  is  the  Standard  pro¬ 
portion.  Start  firm  fruits  in  a  thin 
syrup  which  allows  fruit  to  cook  tender 


sugar  and  fruit  and  allow  1  cup  water 
for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Bring  to  boil, 
stirring  carefully;  boil  rapidly  until 
syrup  is  somewhat  thick.  Stir  just 
enough  to  prevent  scorching.  Pour  at 
once  into  hot  sterile  jars  and  seal. 

PEACH:  Select  any  good  white  or 
yellow  dessert  peach.  Wash,  pare,  cut 
into  halves,  quarters  or  eighths.  For 
rest  of  process,  follow  instructions  for 
cherry  preserves. 

PEAR:  Use  firm,  ripe  Kieffer  pears. 
Wash,  pare,  cut  into  quarters  or 
eighths.  For  rest  of  process,  follow 
instructions  for  cherry  preserves. 

GINGER  PEAR:  For  each  lb.  of 
prepared  pears,  allow  %  to  1  lb.  sugar, 
one  or  two  pieces  of  ginger  root  and 
14  lemon  thinly  sliced.  Let  sliced  pears 
and  sugar  stand  over  night;  boil  lemon 
for  about  5  min.  in  water  to  cover. 
Add  lemon,  water  and  ginger  root  to 
pear  and  sugar  mixture.  Boil  rapidly, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  fruit  is 
clear  and  of  a  rich  amber  color.  Seal 
in  sterilized  jars. 

DAMSON  PLUM:  Wash  fruit,  drain 
and  prick  each  plum  in  three  or  four 
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M  An  T 

Summer  Styles 


For  that  all-occasion  summer  frock 
the  shops  abound  in  cool  voiles, 
crisp  batistes,  dotted  swisses,  crease- 
resistant  muslins  and  sheer  organdies. 
The  weave  is  highly  important  in  most 
of  these  materials  with  familiar  ma¬ 
terials  taking  on  unfamiliar  checks, 
nubs,  crinkles  and  patterns.  Prints 
show  navy,  bright  blue,  beige,  yellow 
and  orangey-red.  Also  there  are  the 
dusty  tones,  coral,  bachelor  blue  and 
cyclamen  pink. 

Materials  for  children’s  clothes  are 
simply  delightful  with  their  wee  de¬ 
signs  and  charming  colors.  Of  course 
play  clothes  call  for  sturdier  piques. 


“Just  for  fun  1  shouted,  ‘Tm  the 
prSttiest  girl  in  the  whole  world/ 
and  it  came  hack,  ‘what  are  you 
doing  tonight,  Bahe?*" 


I  AIJl^T  JANET’S 
^oiMfUte  Hecipje. 

Hot  weather  or  no  hot 
weather — a  hearty  dessert  is 
in  order  for  hardworking  men 
and  boys.  If  fresh  fruit  is  in¬ 
cluded,  this  makes  it  more  whole¬ 
some  as  well  as  flavorful. 

CHERRY  PUDDING 

SVi  cups  pitted  cher-  2V2  cups  flour 

ries  and  juice  4  teaspoons  baking 

%  cup  sugar  powder 

'/4  cup  shortening  I  cup  milk 

I  cup  sugar  I  tsp.  vanilla  or  ''4 

2  eggs  tsp.  almond  extract 

Place  fruit  and  %  cup  sugar 
in  a  deep  baking  dish;  cover  and 
boil.  Cream  shortening  and  one 
cup  sugar,  add  beaten  eggs  and 
beat  well.  Sift  together  flour  and 
baking  powder.  Add  to  the  first 
mixture  alternately  with  the 
milk.  Add  flavoring.  Mix  to 
smooth  batter  and  pour  over  boil¬ 
ing  fruit  mixture.  Cook  40  min 
in  moderate  oven  (350°  F. ).  Turn 
out  on  hot  platter,  allowing  fruit 
syrup  to  drip  over  pudding. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
hard  sauce. 


linens,  broadcloths,  chambrays  and  the 
like.  Nautical  emblems,  and  red,  white 
and  blue  trim,  are  quite  the  thing  for 
sports  wear  generally. 

DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2939  presents 
a  becomingly  soft  silhouette,  with 
front  skirt  fullness,  heartshaped  neck 
and  perky  bows.  Sizes  14  to  44.  Size 
36,  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

SELF-HELP  DRESS  PATTERN  No. 
2908  is  simplicity  itself  to  make,  cool 
and  comfortable  to  wear.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4,  1%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  2  yds. 
braid,  for  dress;  yd.  39-in.  for  pan- 
ties. 

PLAY  OUTFIT  No.  3383  includes 
patterns  for  playsuit,  bolero  and  but¬ 
ton-on  skirt  which  may  be  teamed  or 
traded  as  you  like.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in.  fabric  for  play- 
suit;  2%  yds.  for  skirt;  %  yd  for 
bolero. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  Ainerican  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  summer 
fashion  catalog. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sing  a  Song  of  «fclly 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 

berry  and  raspberry  combine  particu¬ 
larly  well,  and  currant  with  red  or 
black  raspberries  is  also  excellent. 

Method:  Wash  and  crush  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Add  cold  water  to  about  %  the 
depth  of  the  fruit;  boil  for  5  min. 
Measure,  allowing  %ds  as  much  sugar 
as  fruit  by  measure.  Stir  until  the 
mixture  comes  to  a  boil.  Cook  until 
thick.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes.  Pour 
into  hot,  clean  jars  and  seal,  or  into 
hot,  clean  glasses  and  when  cold  cover 
with  melted  paraffin. 

GREEN  GAGE  PLUM  MARMALADE 

I  quart  green  gage  plums  I  cup  Cold  water  3  cups  sugar 

Wash  plums  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Remove  pits  but  not  skins.  Add  water 
and  cook  until  tender.  Add  sugar  and 
cook  until  clear.  Pour  'nto  containers 
and  seal. 

*  #  » 

Have  you  sent  for  a  copy  of  our 
Home  Service  Bulletin  No.  10,  entitled 
“Homemade  Jams  and  Jellies?”  This 
contains  additional  recipes  and  furth¬ 
er'  information  on  making  jams  and 
jellies.  If  you  wish  a  copy  of  it,  send 
three  cents  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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EXPERT!  Mrs.  Carrie  Parker, 
of  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
who  won  $100  First  Prize  at  the 
1940  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair  for  her 
strawberry  jam  made  with  Certo. 


JUST  COMPARE 

the  old  way 

'•  Mrs.  A,  after  cleaning 
nd  crushing  her  berries, 

^^as  ready  to  start  making 
ler  jam  at  nine  o’clock. 

t  The  red  band  on  the 
settle  indicates  amount  of 
[ruit  and  juice  that  Mrs.  A 
got  f  romher  berries(4  cups) . 

The  berries  cost  16Hp  ^ 
quart— 2  quarts  33i4. 

Mrs.  A  added  2  pounds 

of  sugar  to  her  berries 
Thesugarcost  per  pound 
_ 2  pounds  10^. 

Following  the  old  “pound 

per  pound”  standard  recipe, 

Mrs  A  had  to  boil  the  fruit 

andsugarabout30  minutes 

before  the  jam  thickened 
to  the  desired  consistencj . 

This  long  boil  evaporate! 
one-half  of  the  origma 
weight  of  the  berries  and 
carried  off  much  of  the 
natural  fresh  fruit  flavor 
as  fragrant  steam. 

5.iM%en  Mrs.  A  poured 
her  jam,  she  found  she  had 
6  glasses.  The  cost. 

. 1 

. ciJii 

«  7  l/H 


The  6  glasses  of  jam  that 
Mrs.  A  made  cost  an  average 

of  at  least  7  1/6?^  per  glass. 


5r  It  took  45  minutes  for 

Mrs.  A  tomakeher  6  glasses 

of  jam.  It  was  nine-forty- 
five  when  she  finished. 
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WITH  CERTO 

Mrs.  B  was  ready  to  ; 
start  her  jam-making  at  ; 
nine  o’clock,  too. 

8*  Mrs.  B,  using  the  same 

quantity  of  berries 
(2  quarts),  got  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  and  ]uice 
(4  cups) .  Berries  cost  W/2P 
a  quart -y  2  quarts  SS<f. 

3.  Mrs.  B  added  3  lbs.  of 

sugar  (an  extra  pound  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  none  of  her 
fruit  juice  would  boil 
away).  The  sugar  cost  5^ 
per  lb.-3  lbs.  15fi. 

Am  Mrs.  B  brought  her  fruit 

and  sugar  to  a  full  rolling 
boil,  boiled  hard  for  3 
minutes,  removed  from  the 
stove,  and  added  K  bottle 

of  Certo.  Certo  is  simply 
the  jellifying  substance  of 
fruit  in  concentrated  liquid 

form.  At  about  24(i  per 
bottle,  the  Vi  bottle  Mrs. 

B  used  cost  about  12?. 

S.  Mrs.  B  got  10  glasses  of 

the  same  size  as  Mrs.  A  s 
from  her  berries.  The  cost; 

Berries . 

Sugar . 

Certo  (H  bottle). . . 

10)  60ife 

6^ 

The  10  glasses  cost  only  6^ 
per  glass.  Note  how  Certo 
pays  for  itself  in  increased 
yield— saves  time,  fuel. 

6-  Mrs.B’slOglassesof  jam 

were  made  in  just  15  inin- 
utes.  She  was  all  through  at 
nine-fifteen.  And  it  had  cost 
her  nothing  to  use  Certol 


Product  of  General 
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BEGINNER!  Ethel  Cundall,  of 
Brighton,  Colorado,  who  found  she 
didn’t  need  experience  to  make  per¬ 
fect  jams  and  jellies  when  she  used 
no-fuss,  no-guess  Certo. 


(424)  120 
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Told  at  Agassiz  Hall 

Chapter  HI — The  Stolen  Livery  Horse 


The  tall  old  dock  that  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  pulpit  in  Agassiz  Hall 
slowly  struck  nine  o’clock  as  Billy 
finished  his  account  of  the  Blow-hole 
adventure.  But  as  I  still  wished  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the 
stolen  livery  horse  and  wagon,  I  asked 
the  genial  Agassizians  to  remain  to¬ 
gether  another  half-hour  that  I  might 
hear  it.  They  consented,  and  Billy 
called  on  Gertrude  Masterman  to  tell 
the  story.  “She  was  the  heroine  of  that 
occasion,”  he  said. 

So  Miss  Masterman  told  it. 

“To  the  northwest  of  Greenhill,”  she 
began,  “there  is  an  unsettled  tract  of 
land  known  as  ‘Gilhampton  Academy 
Grant,’  which  was  a  forest  till  four 
years  ago.  A  lumber  company  then 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  set  a 
gang  of  loggers  at  work  there. 

“During  the  winter,  while  snow  lay 
three  and  four  feet  deep,  they  cut  down 
the  great  trees,  leaving  a  vast  number 
of  stumps  four  or  five  feet  high.  Two 
men  who  crossed  this  region  three 
years  later  informed  us  that  the  ‘wood- 
stools’  which  had  grown  on  these 
stumps  were  wonderful  on  account  of 
their  size  and  peculiar  colors.  So  last 
year  we  resolved  to  go  there  for  wood- 
stools,  and  we  drove  as  far  as  we 
could  find  a  road  for  our  big  ‘barge’ 
wagon. 

“Well,  to  study  the  mode  of  growth 
of  these  fungi,  as  well  as  make  a  col¬ 
lection  of  curious  cones,  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  chapter  made  this  trip  to 
Gilhampton  Academy  Grant. 

“There  is  a  large  farmhouse  near  the 
town  boundary  of  Greenhill  owned  by  a 
man  named  Sylvester,  ,who  sometimes 
entertains  travellers.  We  spent  the 
night  there  on  our  way  up  to  the 
Grant,  and  were  intending  to  do  so  on 
our  homeward  trip.  But  shortly  after 
leaving  the  stumpy  tract  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  our  barge  well  laden  and 
decorated  with  huge  wood-stools,  we 
cramped  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon 
so  badly  that  the  tire  was  spi'ung. 

“The  boys  found  it  hard  to  replace 
the  tire,  and  we  were  delayed  till  night. 
Meantime  we  saw  that  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm  was  coming  on.  Eight  or  ten 
miles  of  bad.  road  lay  between  us  and 
Sylvester’s,  and  so  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  camp  in  an  old  abandoned 
clearing  near  the  lumber  road. 

“A  little  black  log  house,  or  cabin, 
and  a  shed  stood  near  one  corner  of 
the  clearing,  and  a  good-sized  barn  in 
its  center,  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  cabin.  This  barn  had  been 
built  by  the  lumbermen,  since  the  set¬ 
tler’s  time,  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
hay  cut  in  the  clearing. 

“The  boys  of  our  party  therefore 
stopped  at  the  house  and  stabled  the 
horses  under  the  shed  near  it.  And 
as  the  barn  was  really  much  drier  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  cabin,  we 
girls  took  it  to  sleep  in,  while  the  boys 
slept  in  the  cabin. 

“There  was  a  great  mow  of  hay  in 
the  bam,  also  a  hay-covered  scaffold 
over  one  end  of  the  floor  near  the 
doors.  It  was  easy  enough  to  climb  up 
to  this  scaffold  and  seek  sleep  on  the 
hay.  Up  there  we  thought  we  should 
be  quite  safe  from  prowling  animals. 
By  the  time  we  had  all  made  our  sup¬ 
per  of  such  food  as  we  had  left  in  the 
baskets,  the  rain  was  falling  steadily. 

“There  was  a  rude  ladder  by  which 
we  were  able  to  climb  to  the  scaffold 
of  hay:  and,  when  once  we  were  up 
there  and  had  pulled  the  ladder  up  af¬ 
ter  us  and  arranged  the  hay  and  our 
wraps,  it  was  rather  jolly.  The  hay 
was  fresh  and  soft,  and  the  rain  pat¬ 
tered  drowsily  on  the  roof. 

“All  but  Eva  and  I  had  fallen  asleep 
when  I  heard  someone  drive  up  to  the 


bam,  jump  out,  and  pull  open  one  of 
the  great  doors. 

“  ‘Who’s  that?’  Eva  whispered  to  me 
and  put  out  her  hand. 

“  ‘It  must  be  the  boys,’  I  whispered 
close  to  her  ear. 

“‘What  has  sent  them  out  here?’ 
she  whispered. 

“  ‘Perhaps  the  rain  comes'  through 
the  old  house  roof,’  I  replied,  ‘and  they 
were  driven  out.’ 

“Immediately  the  other  large  door 
was  opened,  and  then  we  heard  a  horse 
and  buggy  led  into  the  barn;  but  no 
one  had  spoken,  which  seemed  a  little 
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queer.  The  boys  certainly  would  have 
called  out  to  us  before  they  opened  the 
door. 

“The  barn  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  see  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  down  on  the  floor;  but  someone 
seemed  to  be  unhitching  the  horse. 
Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  man’s 
voice,  quite  unlike  that  of  any  of  our 
party,  saying  in  a  low  tone: 

“  ‘Better  hitch  her  right  here  in  the 
floor.  Brown.  I’ll  pull  out  some  hay 
for  her.  She  don’t  need  water.’ 

“Eva  grasped  my  hand  with  a  sud¬ 
den  clutch  of  terror. 

“Then  we  heard  them  pulling  hay 
from  the  mass  in  the  mow  beside  the 
barn  floor,  both  to  feed  the  horse  and 
to  make  a  bed  for  themselves.  Pres¬ 
ently  one  said  to  the  other: 

“  ‘We  must  have  come  forty  miles 
since  noon.  They  can’t  follow  us  on 
any  such  night  as  this.  They  couldn’t 
have  followed  us  since  dark.  We’re 
safe  enough  here  till  three  or  four 
o’clock.  By  that  time  the  mare’ll  be 
rested,  and  we  will  light  out  for 
Canada.’ 

“  ‘O  Gertrude!’  Eva  whispered  in  my 
ear.  ‘They’re  criminals,  or  something 
bad!  Oh,  I  am  so  afraid  the  girls  will 
wake,  some  of  them,  and  speak!  What 
shall  we  do?’ 

“I  had  expected  that  the  sound  of  the 
horse’s  hoofs  when  they  drove  in,  or 
the  voices  would  have  wakened  the 
girls,  but  they  all  five  were  very  tired 
and  had  fallen  soundly  asleep. 

“The  two  men  continued  to  talk  as 
they  lay  on  the  hay.  They  spoke  chief¬ 
ly  of  roads,  and  the  routes  which  offi¬ 
cers  would  be  likely  to  take  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  of  towns  and  villages 


where  there  were  telegraph  stations. 
It  was  evident  to  us  that  they  were 
flying  from  justice. 

“I  thought  of  all  kinds  of  plans  for 
communicating  with  the  sleeping  boys 
at  the  old  house.  At  last  the  men  ceas¬ 
ed^  talking  and  fell  asleep.  One  of  them 
snored  loudly. 

“For  a  long  time  Eva  and  I  lay 
listening  to  every  sound.  After  a  long 
time,  Eva  whispered: 

“  ‘Do  you  think  we  could  get  down 
and  go  call  the  boys,  Gertrude  ? 
Couldn’t  we  slide  the  ladder  along  on 
the  hay  and  then  lower  one  end  of  it 
gently  down?” 

“I  could  think  of  no  other  plan,  and 
so  I  rose  slowly  to  a  sitting  posture, 
took  hold  of  the  ladder  at  our  feet, 
and  moved  it  slowly.  It  rustled  the 
hay,  but  not  loudly.  After  every  little 
pull  at  it,  I  stopped  to  listen.  Both 
the  men  were  asleep,  breathing  hard. 

“I  swung  the  ladder  gradually 
around,  and  lowered  one  end  of  it  till 
it  touched  the  floor,  as  I  thought;  but 
the  end  of  it  had  really  gone  into  the 
back  part  of  the  box  of  the  buggy.  I 
tested  it  a  little.  It  seemed  firm. 
Then,  holding  on  by  the  upper  end,  I 
set  foot  on  a  round  and  began  to  de¬ 
scend. 

“But  I-  had  got  no  more  than  half¬ 
way  down,  when  the  buggy  suddenly 
rolled  forward  several  feet.  The  ends 
of  the  shafts  hit  the  horse’s  heels,  I 
think,  for  the  animal  started,  stepped 
noisily  around  and  snorted. 

“I  clung  to  the  ladder  rounds  and 
stood  perfectly  still.  I  heard  Eva 
catch  her  breath,  she  was  so  frighten¬ 
ed.  Some  of  the  girls  stirred.  I  heard 
them  turn  in  their  sleep.  The  men 
wakened.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
other  in  a  low  tone,  ‘What  was  that?’ 

“  ‘I  guess  the  mare  stepped  back 
onto  the  shafts,’  replied  the  other. 

“They  turned  over  on  the  hay;  but 
it  seemed  a  long  time  before  they  were 
asleep  again.  Even  after  I  felt  sure  that 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  I  scarcely  dar¬ 
ed  move  for  fear  the  buggy  would 
start  again.  Finally  I  took  another 
step  downward,  and  foimd  myself  jam¬ 
med  between  the  back  of  the  buggy  top 
and  the  ladder. 

“Then  I  was  in  a  fix,  but  at  last  I 
reached  a  foot  around  the  ladder  and 
stepped  on  the  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels. 
Next  I  got  hold  of  the  ‘fan’  of  the 
buggy  top,  and  lowered  myself  till  my 
foot  rested  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel; 
and  so  I  reached  the  barn  floor. 

“I  slowly  tiptoed  my  way  in  the 
darkness,  hunting  for  the  door,  lost 
my  direction  and  ran  against  the  hay¬ 
mow.  Then  I  felt  my  way  alongside  it, 
till  I  came  to  the  great  doors  at  the 
end  of  the  floor. 

“The  doors  had  only  swung  together 
and  closed  of  their  own  weight.  I 
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ILLUSION 

I  walked  up  on  the  hill  today. 

Stood  looking  down  upon  the  town. 
And  it  was  so  much  fun  today 
When  I  was  up  and  it  was  down. 

For  usually  I  am  so  small 
That  every  window  looks  at  me; 

And  houses  tower  up  so  tall 
That  I  would  bigger  like  to  be. 

So  I  walked  up  on  the  hill  today 
And  laughed  to  see  the  little  town. 
For  it  was  so  much  fun  today 
When  I  was  up  and  it  was  down. 

—Mrs.  Allen  F.  Kelley, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

easily  pushed  one  of  them  open  for  a 
foot  or  more  and  crept  forth  into  the 
rain  and  wet  grass  outside. 

“It  was  not  quite  as  dark  outside  as 
in  the  barn,  yet  it  was  only  after 
wandering  around  for  some  time  that 
I  found  the  road  and  the  log  house. 
Six  or  eight  times  I  knocked  at  the 
door  before  I  could  wake  those  sleepy 
boys.  Horace  finally  called  out,  ‘Who’s 
there?’ 

“I  put  my  mouth  close  to  the  door 
and  said,  ‘Come  out  here  quick,  but 
keep  quiet.’ 

“Then  I  could  hear  a  stir  inside,  and 
they  soon  opened  the  door. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter!  What’s  the 
matter!’  Billy  whispered  excitedly. 

“ ‘There  are  two  criminals  down  at 
the  barn!’  I  whispered;  and  then  I  told 
them  all  about  it. 

“  ‘Of  course  they  are  armed,’  said 
Bill.  ‘And  we  haven’t  so  much  as  a 
pop-gun!’ 

“  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘do  you  intend  to 
leave  those  girls  there  to  their  mercy?’ 

“  ‘Not  we!’  exclaimed  Billy.  ‘We 
must  do  something  right  off.’ 

“Horace  and  Billy  and  the  others, 
after  a  little  hurried  talking,  made 
up  their  minds  to  advance  toward  the 
barn,  pretend  to  be  officers,  and  shout 
to  the  men  to  surrender. 

“They  formed  a  long  line  and  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  wet  weeds,  stum¬ 
bling  over  stumps  and  stones.  At  a 
signal  whistle  from  Billy,  they  were 
all  to  shout  and  pretend  to  surround 
the  barn.  But  before  Billy  whistled, 
we  heard  a  scream  from  inside;  and 
now  Eva  must  finish  the  stoi’y.” 

“Dear  me,  well,  I  will  try,”  said  Eva. 
“All  the  time  Gertrude  was  getting 
out  of  the  barn,  I  sat  on  the  scaffold 
of  hay,  quite  in  a  tremble;  for  what 
would  happen  when  the  boys  came,  I 
did  not  know. 

“After  Gertrude  got  out,  I  sat  still 
and  waited  and  listened  for  a  long  time 
— a  whole  hour  it  seemed  to  me.  It 
had  stopped  raining,  and  the  only 
sounds  now  were  a  cricket  in  the  hay, 
and  once  in  a  while,  the  horse  stepping 
on  the  floor. 

“Suddenly  one  of  the  men  waked 
and  appeared  to  sit  up  in  the  hay. 
Then  he  struck  a.  match,  and  I  heard 
his  watch  case  snap. 

“  ‘Half-past  three,’  he  muttered,  and 
then  shook  his  companion.  ‘Half-past 
three,’  he  repeated  to  him.  ‘Hadn’t  we 
better  be  on  the  move?’ 

“Then  Ida  waked,  started,  and  said 
‘Gertrude!  Gertrude!’  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  her  and  whispered,  ‘Sh!’ 

“But  the  man  had  heard  her.  He 


“Soon  as  we  get  a  nice  crowd  go  out  an’  pull  up  the  awning.  That  ought 
to  bring  them  in.” 
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Jumped  to  his  feet  and  called  out 
iarply,  ‘Who’s  there?’ 

“With  that  Ida  screamed!  The  oth¬ 
er  girls  waked  instantly  and  cried  out 
all  together.  I  had  no  time  to  speak 
to  them,  or  say  a  word,  when  I  heard 
loud  shouting  outside! 

”  ‘Surrender!  Surrender!  Catch  ’em! 
Head  ’em  off!  Stop  ’em!’  our  boys 
shouted.  It  was  really  tremendous. 

“The  rogues  sprang  out  of  the  hay, 
stumbled  over  the  buggy  shafts,  and 
jumped  for  the  back  door  of  the  barn. 
We  heard  the  barn  door  slam  and  the 
noise  of  the  thieves’  boots,  clattering 
on  stones  as  they  dashed  around  the 
corner  of  the  building  and  ran  away. 

“Still  the  shouts  of  ‘Surrender!  Sur¬ 
render!’  continued.  I  expected  that  the 
boys  would  rush  into  the  barn,  but  they 
did  not.  The  shouts  did  not  seem  to 
come  any  nearer;  and  I  had  called  out 
half  a  dozen  times  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  that  the  men  had  gone  before 
Billy  and  Horace  opened  the  door.” 

“Well,”  said  Billy,  laughL  g,  “we 
hadn’t  seen  the  two  scamps  leave  the 
barn.  We  were  afraid  that  they  were 
inside,  ready  to  shoot  perhaps,  till  we 
heard  Eva  say  that  they  had  gone.” 

‘“rhe  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the 
two  rogues  ran  to  the  wmods,”  Miss 
Masterman  resumed.  “We  saw  nothing 
more  of  them.  In  fact,  we  had  not 
seen  them  sufficiently  to  identify  them. 
But  the  horse  and  buggy  were  left  in 
our  possession.  We  took  them  home 
and  advertised  them.  Two  weeks 
later  the  owner,  a  stable-keeper  from 
Bristol,  eighty  miles  away,  came  here 
and  claimed  his  property;  but  the  two 
rogues  have  not  been  captured  so  far 
as  we  know.”  (yo  continued) 
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Keep  Up  Beauty  Treat¬ 
ments 


A  SIMPLE  JOB,  and  yet  one  which 
irks  me  considerably  because  I 
never  can  seem  to  find  the  time  to  do 
it,  is  to  keep  old  fiower  heads  picked 
off;  still  it  is  important  because  they 
are  useless  unless  one  is  keeping  them 
for  seed.  Furthermore  they  take 
strength  from  the-  plant  which  should 
be  going  to  roots  and  crowns  for  future 
growth  of  perennials,  and  unless  faded 
flowers  are  picked  from  annuals  their 
blooming  period  is  much  shorter. 

Also,  in  July  and  August,  there  is 
that  need  for  periodical  dusting  or 
spraying  with  rotenone,  pyrethrum, 
sulphur,  bordeaux  or  nicotine.  The 
rotenone  repels  Japanese  beetles,  black 
aster  beetles,  leaf  hoppers  and  corn 
borers,  while  a  combination  of  pyreth¬ 
rum  and  rotenone  will  get  not  only 
these  but  other  pests  as  well — for  in¬ 
stance  aphids.  Nicotine  also  kills 
aphids.  Sulphur  controls  red  spider, 
and  bordeaux  controls  mildew  and 
black  spot.  The  phlox  and  evergreens 
are  apt  to  be  infested  with  spiders-  dur¬ 
ing  hot  dry  weather.  If  foliage  begins 
to  yellow  and  tiny  webs  are  seen,  these 
very  minute  spiders  of  reddish  tinge 
may  be  found  on  the  underside  of 
leaves.  Warm  evenings  are  the  time 
to  make  use  of  the  dusts. 

Right  now  is  about  the  limit  of  time 
for  pinching  back  chrysanthemums  and 
dahlias.  After  the  first  blids  form,  it 
is  too  late  to  pinch.  Of  course,  the 
object  in  pinching  back  is  to  make  the 
stalks  branch  more,  instead  of  becom- 
ing  leggy.  Pansy,  English  daisy  and  for¬ 
get-me-not  enthusiasts  can  sow  seeds 
Very  soon.  Of  course  they  will  require 
some  shading  during  the  hottest  days, 
but  if  started  now  the  plants  will  be 
large  enough  to  bloom  in  the  fall.  By 
Protecting  them  over  the  winter,  the 
pansies  get  off  to  a  good  start  the  next 
spring.  Biennials  such  as  Canterbury 
bells  and  hollyhocks  can  also  be  sown 
now. 


Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska,  nestles  at  the  base  of  steep,  timbered  Mount  Juneau  and 
Mount  Roberts,  with  the  beautiful  Gastineau  Channel  at  its  front  door.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  thriving  metropolis  of  Alaska  does  not  get  as  cold  in  winter  as 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  our  ship  is  in  port  there  on  August  5th,  our  party  will 
have  the  fun  of  visiting  this  interesting  city,  and  also  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a 
short  side  trip  to  beautiful  Auk  Lake  and  tremendous  Mendenhall  Glacier. 


LAST  CALL 

for  Alaska  Tour 


STEADILY  drawing  nearer  is  the 
day  when  our  Alaska  Tour  party 
will  leave  on  its  great  vacation  adven¬ 
ture.  If  you  are  wishing  that  you 
could  be  one  of  this  happy  group,  there 
is  still  time  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
come  with  us — but  don’t  delay.  Our 
steamship  space  is  almost  gone. 

American  Agriculturist  is  famous 
for  its  tours,  because  they  contain 
everything  the  heart  could  wish  for  in 
the  way  of  a  memorable  vacation,  and 
this  trip  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  that 
we  have  ever  sponsored.  Nowhere  in 
the  world,  except  in  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  can  you  Bee  such  amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful  scenery  as  you  will  find 
in  Alaska.  The  other  day  a  man,  who 
stopped  in  at  our  offices  to  make  a 
reservation  for  the  tour,  said  that  he 
will  begrudge  the  time  spent  sleeping 
at  night  on  the  boat,  because  he  will 
hate  to  miss  any  of  that  gorgeous 
scenery.  But  summer  days  are  long 
in  Alaska,  the  land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.  Even  as  late  as  10  p.  m.,  one 
can  read  a  newspaper  on  deck!  So 
there  will  be  many  hours  to  enjoy  the 
spectacular  panorama  with  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  endowed  that  bit  of  America. 

This  man  also  asked  what  life  on 
the  boat  would  be  like.  The  nearest 
we  can  come  to  describing  that  pleas¬ 
ant  existence  is  to  say  that  it  is  like 
being  afloat  in  a  great  modern  hotel, 
where  you  know  many  of  the  guests, 
where  the  meals  are  delicious  and 
plentiful  (5  a  day  on  the  boat!)  ;  where 
there  is  plenty  of  fun — deck  games, 
cards,  dancing,  music  by  the  ship’s  or¬ 
chestra;  strolling  with  friends  about 
the  decks;  steamer  chairs  to  relax  in 
while  you  enjoy  the  mild  Alaska  sun¬ 
shine;  salt  air  to  refresh  you,  to 
sharpen  the  appetite,  to  make  you  feel 
“like  new”;  and,  best  of  all,  matchless 
scenery  wherever  you  gaze,  scenery 
such  as  you  have  never  imagined  and 
will  never  forget.  And  as  if  all  that 
were  not  enough,  there  will  be  the 
added  fun  and  interest  of  almost  daily 
visits  ashore  to  Alaskan  towns  whose 
very  names  conjure  up  frontier  life  and 
gold  rush  days. 

If  you  are  worrying  about  seasick¬ 
ness,  you  can  forget  it.  This  is  not  an 
ocean  voyage.  Alaska’s  Inside  Pass¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  most  sheltered  water¬ 
ways  in  the  world.  Starting  in 
Seattle’s  Puget  Sound,  continuing 
through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
past  the  shores  of  British  Columbia 
and  into  Alaskan  waters,  you  sail 
smooth  mountain-sheltered  seas,  be¬ 


tween  steeply-rising  forested  peaks, 
sparkling  with  waterfalls  and  crowned 
with  snow. 

Visitors  to  Alaska’s  coastal  region 
are  often  surprised  to  find  how  warm 
and  mild  the  climate  is,  for  many  think 
of  it  as  a  land  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.* 
In  Alaska,  summer  comes  early — by 
the  first  of  May  —  and  lasts  clear 
through  September,  during  which  time 
the  weather  in  the  coastal  regions 
where  we  will  go  is  warm  and  mild. 
Even  in  winter,  it  is  surprisingly  warm 
there,  because  much  of  that  region  is 
affected  by  the  same  warm  current 
that  brings  mild  winter  weather  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  states. 

Southeastern  Alaska,  which  we  will 
visit,  is  often  called  the  “Panhandle,” 
and  is  comprised  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
mainland  and  an  adjacent  chain  of 
islands.  This  is  a  region  of  high,  rug¬ 
ged,  forested  mountains  rising  directly 
from  the  water’s  edge,  of  hundreds  of 
islands,  of  a  netv/ork  of  narrow  water¬ 
ways  and  deep-walled  fjords.  In 
Alaskan  towns,  where  we  will  make 
almost  daily  stops,  we  will  find  much 
to  fascinate  us — weird,  face-making 
totem  poles,  souvenir  shops,  flourishing 
gardens,  salmon  climbing  a  fish  lad¬ 
der,  native  Indians  and  their  handi¬ 
work,  historic  relics  of  gold  rush  days. 

One  of  the  great  thrills  of  our  cruise 
will  be  the  trip  through  the  Lynn 
Canal,  a  narrow  80-mile  channel  fenced 
by  rugged  snow-crowned  mountains. 
Many  glaciers  will  be  on  view  here, 
one  of  the  most  famous  being  the 
Davidson  Glacier,  a  shimmering  bluish 
green  mass  to  be  seen  for  a  distance 
of  50  miles.  And  as  we  cross  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  to  Seward,  we  pass  the 
world’s  highest  coastal  mountain  range, 
with  peaks  towering  from  12,000  to 
18,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Besides  the  fourteen  days  spent 
cruising  in  Alaskan  waters,  we  will 
have  nearly  two  more  weeks  seeing 
beauty  spots  in  the  United  States — the 
majestic  Rockies,  beautiful  West  Coast 
cities,  the  Dead  Sea  of  America;  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  home  of  the  Mormons; 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak, 
Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  cities,  and  many 
other  places  of  outstanding  interest. 

And  all  the  time  you  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  in  pel-feet  comfort,  for  the  accom¬ 
modations  included  in  our  “all  expense 
ticket”  are  first  class,  which  means 
air-conditioned  trains  and  every  other 
comfort  that  modern  travel  accommo¬ 
dations  provide.  Come  and  join  this 


pleasant  party  of  Northeast  folks, 
and  let  American  Agriculturist  show 
you  how  well  we  take  care  of  our 
people.  You’ll  like  our  genial  tour 
conductor,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell,  who 
manages  everything  and  is  one  of  the 
nicest  fellows  in  the  world  (even  if  we 
do  say  it  ourselves!)  Mr.  BeDell  has 
conducted  every  A.A.  Tour  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  is  well  known  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Northeast  people  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  with  him 
and  American  Agriculturist. 

Since  the  time  is  now  so  short,  you 
will  need  to  get  in  touch  with  us  AT 
ONCE  if  you  are  planning  to  go  with 
us.  Write  or  phone  us.  The  telephone 
number  is  Ithaca  31046.  The  mail  ad¬ 
dress  is  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  But  whether  you  write  or  phone — 
do  it  quickly  for  time  is  precious! 


Pe^iAanaiP^ldemi 


Don’t  Argue 

Dear  Lucile :  We  are  old  enough  to 
know  better,  but  my  husband  and  I  do 
not  get  along  very  well.  We  have  been 
married  25  years ;  he  is  49  and  I  am  46, 
and  we  have  arguments  over  trivial 
things  which  mount  up  until  he  flies  into 
a  towering  rage  and  comes  at  me  as 
though  ne  would  like  to  kill  me.  I  have 
been  black  and  blue  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

We’re  both  sorry  after  it’s  over  and  I 
vow  it  will  never  happen  again  but  in  a 
few  weeks  it’s  the  same  thing.  We  have 
only  one  child  left  at  home  and  I  feel 
that  after  he  is  gone,  if  these  scenes  con¬ 
tinue,  I  can’t  stand  it.  I  would  appreci¬ 
ate  your  advice. — Mrs.  Bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to 
your  problem  would  lie  in  avoiding 
these  heated  arguments,  as  you  admit 
they  occur  over  very  trivial  things. 
Evidently  your  husband  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  people  possessed  by  an  al¬ 
most  ungovernable  temper  (although 
people  possessed  of  these  tempers  real¬ 
ly  can  control  them  if  they  want  to) 
and  I  would  think  that  rather  than  go 
through  one  of  his  rages,  it  would  be 
worth  any  effort  on  your  part  to  avoid 
an  argument  which  might  cause  them. 
^  ^  ^ 

Write  Naturally 

Dear  Lucile :  I  met  a  girl  last  summer 
when  she  was  on  her  vacation  on  a  farm. 
I  liked  her  an  awful  lot.  I  sent  her 
Christmas  and  Valentine  greetings,  and 
now  I  want  to  write  her  a  letter.  How 
would  I  begin  my  letter,  and  what  are 
girls  in  larger  cities  interested  in  that  I 
could  write  about? — Bob. 

As  to  how  you  might  begin,  a  letter 
to  her,  how  about  this:  “Dear  Betty  (or 
whatever  her  name  may  be)  :  I  have 
just  been  thinking  about  the  good 
times  we  had  together  last  summer 
and  these  pleasant  memories  have 
prompted  me  ■  to  write  you  a  letter 
which  I  hope  you  are  going  to  find 
time  to  answer.” 

Then  you  could  write  about  what¬ 
ever  you  found  at  hand  that  has  been 
interesting  to  you,  and  certainly  she 
could  take  no  offense  at  such  a  letter, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  she  cared 
to  continue  the  correspondence. 

Milk  f4»r  tlie  Army 

Soldiers  in  the  United  States 
Army  are  to  get  8  ounces  of  fresh 
milk,  2  ounces  of  butter,  1  ounce 
of  evaporated  milk  and  ^4  ounce 
of  cheese  daily.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolutionary 
War  that  fresh  milk  has  been 
specified  in  army  rations.  Milk 
was  specified  then  but  doubtless 
soldiers  didn’t  get  it  unless  they 
were  lucky  enough  to  run  across 
a  cow  and  “milk  their  own.” 
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Kernels, 
Screenings 
aW  Chaff 


ily  H.  E.  IIABCOCK 


Repeatedly,  during  the 

first  World  War  and  in  the 
period  which  followed  the 
depression  of  1929,  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  G.  F,  Warren  used  to  warn  me 
against  any  form  of  agricultural 
price  fixing. 

Dr.  Warren  pointed  out  to  me 
that  any  government  would  always 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  demands  bf 
consumers  than  of  farmers.  He  us¬ 
ed  to  say  that  once  government 
took  over  the  function  of  fixing  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities, 
it  would  always  in  the  long  run 
tend  to  fix  them  at  lower  levels  than 
they  would  naturally  bring  in  an 
open  market. 

Price  Fixing  Re$$i$$le(!l 

Because  of  Dr.  Warren’s  warnings 
and  my  own  instinctive  feelings  in 
the  matter,  I  have,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  used  this  page  to  fight  every 
form  of  governmental  price  fixing 
from  the  time  I  first  began  to  write 
it. 

The  onb  exception  I  made  was  to 
go  along  somewhat  reluctantly  with 
the  movement  which  gave  us  our 
present  milk  price  fixing  machinery. 

Our  Present  Position 

Let  us  analyze  the  price  position 
of  the  northeastern  farmer  today. 
His  feed  prices  are  determined  by 
the*  Federal  government’s  pricing  of 
its  enormous  stocks  of  corn  and 
wheat.  Up  to  the  present  time,  due 
to  the  influence  of  Midwest  and 
Southern  pressure  groups,  feed 
prices  have  been  kept  higher  than' 
they  would  be  in  a  normal-  supply 
and  demand  market. 

Transportation  costs,  feed  manu¬ 
facturing  cost^,  equipment  costs, 
building  costs,  and  milk  handling 
costs  are  all  artificially  high  today 
because  of  the  activities  of  union 
labor.  These  activities,  in  part  at 
least,  have  reflected  a  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Milk  prices, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Milk  Marketing  Order  are  de¬ 
termined  after  hearings  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  agency.  In  these  hearings,  con¬ 
sumers’  interests  are  plentifully  and 
powerfully  represented. 

There  are  also  backstage  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  those  which  by  rum¬ 
or  are  attributed  to  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  which  affect  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  evidence  introduced  in 
the  milk  price  hearings.  These 
backstage  influences  are  usually  of 
a  political  character,  and  as  such 
they  are  concerned  with  pleasing 
the  more  numerous  voters  who  are 
the  consumers  of  milk  rather  than 
the  producers  of  it. 

Summarizing,  every  cost  a  north¬ 
eastern  farmer  has  today  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  by  supply  and  demand 
or  in  a  free,  competitive  market  but 
by  organized  pressure  groups  and 


governmental  agencies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  a  farmer  gets  for 
milk  is  determined  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency  which  is  only  par¬ 
tially  responsible  to  his  needs — an 
agency  which,  if  Professor  Warren 
was  right,  will  grow  less  and  less 
aware  of  farmers’  needs  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  Milk  Strike 

Under  the  circumstances,  unless 
through  the  orderly  process  of  a 
milk  price  hearing,  as  now  request¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Lehman  and  Mr. 
Young’s  Committee,  dairymen  can 
secure  a  fair  price  for  milk,  I  see  no 
alternative  to  their  adopting  the 
tactics  of  the  pressure  groups  which 
have  put  dairymen  in  their  present 
unfavorable  position. 

Report  on  Spaying 

Our  spayed  heifers  have  been  up 
here  long  enough  so  that  we  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  they  are  do¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  unspayed  ani¬ 
mals  of  approximately  the  same  age 
and  background.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  they  are  doing  just  as  well. 

Soon  after  the  heifers  arrived  I  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  the  rancher  who 
spayed  them.  Following  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  asked  him  and  his  answers  to 
these  questions: 

1.  Did  you  find  spaying  the  heifers  a 
more  difficult  job  than  you  had  an¬ 
ticipated?  No. 

2.  Did  you  lose  any  heifers  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  spaying  them?  No. 

3.  Did  the  heifers  make  a  quick  re¬ 
covery  a,fter  being  spayed?  Yes. 

4.  How  old  do  you  estimate  the  big¬ 
gest  heifers  were  when  you  spayed 
them  ?  Thirteen  months. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DOWN  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Jr. 

July  6,  1941. 

ITH  DAD’S  SUMMARY  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  North¬ 
east  in  the  last  issue  as  an  outline, 
I  am  going  to  summarize,  as  I  see  it, 
the  situation  in  the  Pecos  Valley  “down 
Mexico  way.” 

OUR  DISADVANTAGES 

In  this  section  of  the  Southwest  we 
are  at  a  disadvantage  largely  by  reason 
of  our  location  and  distance  from  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  a  situation  that  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  and  which  has  led  to  the 
widespread  feeding  of  livestock  as  the 


best  means  of  marketing  our  hay  and 
grain.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  out¬ 
lying  ranchers  in  the  district  to  furnish 
us  with  our  feeder  stock.  Anticipating 
the  general  rise  in  prices,  they  have 
priced  their  lambs  and  cattle  at  figures 
so  near  the  price  of  finished  fat  stock 
on  the  Kansas  City  market,  that  I  can 
see  only  negative  margins  in  feeding 
lambs  or  calves. 

Those  who  have  bought  lambs  at 
eight  and  eight  and  a  half  cents,  and 
calves  from  nine  to  eleven  cents  are 
now  worried  about  how  they  will  come 
out.  Those  who  have  not  bought  are 
likewise  wondering  what  to  do  for  a 
market  for  their  farm  crops. 

FARM  SUBSIDIES 

Cotton  is  our  one  crop  which  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  national  situation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  government  parity  and  soil 
conservation  payments,  many  cotton 
farmers  have  been  able  to  keep  going 
through  the  past  period  of  low  cotton 
prices  and  will  be  able  to  get  on  a  fair 
financial  footing  this  year  with  the  in¬ 
dicated  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and 
its  by-product  cotton  seed. 

We  can  be  sure  of  at  least  a  five 
cent  raise  in  the  price  received  for  our 
cotton  this  year.  Our  surety  in  this 
is  the  already  established  government 
loan  price  on  cotton.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  only  factors 
which  may  prevent  this  year’s  crop 
from  providing  the  income  necessary 
to  nearly  run  a  farm  next  year. 

FARM  LABOR 

Farm  labor  in  the  Pecos  Valley  has 
apparently  been  little  affected  by  the 
demands  for  labor  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  This,  I  believe,  has  sur¬ 
prised  most  of  us.  However,  both  em¬ 
ployee  and  employer  have  felt  the  rise 
in  price  of  foodstuffs  which  they  must 
buy.  Large  operators  have  already 
been  forced  by  a  form  of  strike  to 
raise  their  wages.  Others  have  volun¬ 
tarily  raised  their  wages  before  labor 
brought  the  need  to  their  attention. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Our  distance  from  markets  has  in 
the  past  established  the  farming  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  can  foresee  little  effect  from  the 
increase  in  railroad  freight  trafldc  ex¬ 
cept: 

1.  We  will  suffer  hidden  losses  in 
marketing  our  fat  livestock  because  of 
poorer  rail  service  on  the  run  to  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  already  felt  the  effects 
of  this  in  marketing  our  last  season’s 
fed  lambs  and  calves. 

2.  Cotton  buyers  may  have  difficulty 
in  moving  cotton  away  from  the  val- 
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ley,  and  since  all  available  storage  I 
facilities  are  now  full  of  1938  loan  cot-  I 
ton,  buying  may  be  slowed.  I 

3.  Our  neighbors,  the  dryland  farm-  I 
ers  to  the  north  and  east,  have  already  1 
been  served  notice  by  the  railroads 
that  they  may  not  expect  to  use  freight 
cars  for  storage  this  fall.  They  are 
expecting  a  bumper  crop.  It  may  be-  ! 
come  a  distress  crop;  a  crop  which  will 
have  to  be  stored  in  the  open  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  rot,  or  iSacrificed  at  a  price 
not  in  the  least  in  keeping  with  what 
northeastern  farmers  will  have  to  pay 
for  wheat  and  corn. 

BUILDING  COSTS  and  MACHINERY 

The  demand  for  and  use  of  farm 
buildings  in  our  section  is  neither  great 
nor  necessary.  We  have  felt  rises  in 
prices  in  all  building  materials,  but  we 
are  most  greatly  affected  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  supply  in  our  trading 
centers  is  gone,  “there  ain’t  no  more.” 

Farm  machinery  is  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  building  materials.  We 
can  get  no  promise  of  delivery  on 
“out  of  stock”  parts  or  new  machinery. 
Farmers  who  have  not  kept  their  farm 
machinery  up  to  date  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  are  greatly  handicapped  and 
there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 

Most  of  the  hay  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
is  baled.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  being  unable  to  obtain 
hay  wire  next  year.  If  this  becomes 
an  actuality,  tons  of  hay  will  go  to 
waste,  since  most  of  us  have  no  means 
of  handling  hay  other  than  through  a 
baler. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  hay  wire 
is  likewise  true  of  fencing.  The  farm 
demand  for  fencing  is  not  great,  but 
ranches  are  still  buying  carloads  each 
year.  With  prices  increasing  ten  and 
fifteen  dollars  a  mile,  fencing  pro¬ 
grams  on  ranches  have  about  come  to 
an  end.  They  will  cease  altogether 
when  the  present  supply  of  fence  is. 
the  valley  is  gone. 

EXPANSION 

There  is  little  chance  for  expansion 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  for  there 
is  no  specialized  farming  as  there  is 
in  sections  of  the  Northeast.  It  is  as 
true  as  time,  however,  that  ranchers 
with  good  prices  resulting  in  higher 
incomes  will  buy  more  high  priced 
land.  They  have,  by  reason  of  unusual 
spring  rains,  kept  back  larger  in¬ 
ventories  of  breeding  stock  which  will 
greatly  affect  next  year’s  supply  of 
feeder  stuff.  They  have  done  this  be¬ 
fore  and  have  not  as  yet  learned  that 
the  benefits  accrued  now  will  be  offset 
at  some  future  time  when  prices  drop, 
or  a  drouth  settles  on  their  ranches. 

Because  of  the  higher  price  of  feeder 
stuff,  farmers  and  feeders  in  the  val¬ 
ley  are  not  going  to  expand  their  feed¬ 
ing  operations,  the  one  operation  which 
they  can  expand  without  direct  gov¬ 
ernment  interference.  In  order  to 
market  our  cotton  without  penalty  we 
must  grow  it  under  an  AAA  program 
which  does  not  allow  an  increase  in 
acreage.  Hay  and  grain  are  not  fields 
into  which  to  expand. 

As  the  situation  seems  to  stand  now, 
farmers  in  the  Pecos  Valley  farm  un¬ 
der  the  disadvantages  of  the  national 
emergency  without  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  many  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  will  be  afforded  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  shall  suffer  ih 
the  midst  of  plenty  while  the  north¬ 
eastern  farmer  will  suffer  from  .scarcity 
and  higher  prices  for  those  thmgS 
which  he  needs. 


This  scene  is  not  laid  in  the  ranch  country  but  at  Sunny  gables,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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SERVICE 

Financial  Rcsp<»nsiliility 
Law  Affects  Motorists 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  the  Page-Anderson 
law  was  passed  which  tightens  con¬ 
siderably  the  old  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity  law  for  motorists.  It  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect  January  1,  1942.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  a  compulsory  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  law  but  after  debating  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Page-Anderson  law  was  con¬ 
sidered  better. 

As  a  car  driver,  how  does  this  law 
affect  you?  If  you  are  involved  in  an 
accident  causing  death  or  injury  to 
some  other  person  or  property  damage 
of  .$25.00  or  more,  you  will  have  to 
show  ability  to  pay  damages  for  that' 
accident  as  well  as  for  others  that  you 
might  have  in  the  future. 

Until  you  do  that,  your  driver’s 
license  will  be  suspended  and  if  you 
decide  to  sell  your  car,  the  new  owner 
will  not  be  allowed  to  register  it  or 
use  it  in  New  York  State  until  you 
pay  any  judgment,  secured  against  you 
as  a  result  of  the  accident. 

You  can  show  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  one  of  three  ways: 

A — You  can  deposit  with  the  State 
Financial  Department  $11,000  in  cash 
or  high  grade  securities  together  with 
proof  that  no  unsatisfied  judgments 
are  registered  against  you.  (We  doubt 
if  many  farmers  will  elect  this  course.) 

B — By  filing  with  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Commissioner  a  Surety  Bond 
guaranteeing  payments  of  judgments 
that  might  come  as  a  result  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  Such  bonds  are  is¬ 
sued  at  a  price  by  surety  companies. 

C  -By  filing  with  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  a  certificate  proving 
that  you  carry  an  automobile  liability 
and  property  damage  insurance  policy, 
written  by  a  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  New  York  State. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  you  can 
still  drive  without  insurance,  but  if  you 
have  an  accident  and  you  are  at  fault 
so  that  the  other  fellow  can  get  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  you,  you  have  got  to 
“pay-up”  before  you  can  drive  again. 
Also  you  will  have  to  show  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  or  some  other  proof  that 
you  can  pay  other  possible  future  judg¬ 
ments. 

— A.  A.— 

Smells  ''Fishy” 

‘‘Last  Saturday  afternoon  a  man  came 
here  who  said  he  represented  the 

- Company,  and  that  I  owed  this 

company  $20.58  for  some  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  on  credit  over  seven  years  ago. 
I  never  ordered  or  received  anything  from 
this  place  in  my  life  and  if  they  have  my 
name  and  address  on  an  order  someone 
else  must  have  used  my  name  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods  without  my  knowledge. 

‘‘I  told  him  this  and  he  said  I  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  no  matter  who  receiv¬ 
ed  it  because  it  is  in  my  name,  and  if  I 
didn’t  pay  within  ten  days  he  would  take 
it  to  court  which  would  cost  me  far  more, 
probably  over  $50.  At  the  time  this  man 
says  the  order  was  purchased,  I  was  only 
seventeen  so  I  don’t  see  how  they  would 
ship  a  credit  order  to  anyone  under  eigh¬ 
teen.  I  asked  the  man  what  it  was  I 
had  ordered  and  he  said  he  didn’t  know, 
and  furthermore,  it  would  cost  me  $5.00 
to  find  out. 

‘‘Now  we  are  poor  people  and  I  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  something  I  never  re¬ 
ceived.  I  wish  you  would  please  let  me 
know  what  you  think  I  should  do.” 

The  Service  Bureau  is  tracking  this 
matter  down.  Frankly  we  doubt  if  any 
reputable  company  is  following  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  so  distinctlyfirregular. 
if  this  man  or  anyone  with  a  similar 
Story  calls  on  you,  be  sure  and  get  his 


RUREAE 


license  number  and  report  to  the  State 
Police  at  once.  Don’t  be  scared  by 
such  threats.  Remember  too  that  if 
this  man  is  a  fraud  and  if  our  sub¬ 
scriber  gives  information  leading  to 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  .^ays  he  is  eligible  for  the  $25. 
Service  Bureau  reward. 


—  A.  A. — 

Momsen  in  Jail 

Readers  will  recall  our  warnings 
against  Jennings  B.  Momsen  and  the 
‘‘Associated  Adjusters”  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  frequently  back  in  1938.  Mr. 
Momsen,  you  remember,  mailed  cir¬ 
cular  letters  and  postal  cards  nation¬ 
wide  to  individuals  offering  them  $1.00 
an  hour,  $10  a  day  plus  5  cents  a  mile 
and  hotel  bills  and  meals  while  travel¬ 
ing  as  adjusters  for  the  company.  In¬ 
dividuals  were  asked  to  send  $5.00  for 
printed  material  and  listing  in  a  direc¬ 
tory  to  be  mailed  to  insurance  and 
finance  companies. 

Inquiries  and  complaints  poured  into 
the  Service  Bureau,  indicating  that 
folks  who  sent  $5.00  never  got  work 
or  an  income.  Any  letters  sent  to 
‘‘Associated  Adjusters”  were  ignored. 
As  a  result  of  filing  a  complaint  with 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  case  was  investigated  and 
Momsen  was  sentenced  on  Dec.  29, 
1939,  to  serve  four  years  in  a  Federal 
Penitentiary.  His  case  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago,  but  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial  was  denied.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  case,  whereupon  Momsen  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  U.  S.  Marshal  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  on  March  27,  1941,  was 
confined  to  a  penitentiary. 


— A.  A. — 

Peddling  Roosters 

‘‘On  the  second  of  May  two  men  came 
to  my  f.arm  with  day  old  chicks.  They 
said  they  were  80%  sexed  pullets.  I 
bought  100  and  now  find  they  are  80% 
cockerels.” 

This  appears  to  be  a  new  racket, 
first  mentioned  on  this  page  in  the 
June  21st  issue.  Unscrupulous  agents 
are  buying  cockerels  from  hatcheries 
that  do  sexing  and  are  selling  them 
to  poultrymen  on  the  claim  that  they 
are  sexed  pullets.  It  is  a  dirty  racket 
— the  buyer  is  out  not  only  the  pullets, 
but  a  lot  of  time  and  money  in  caring 
for  them,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  he  naturally  expected 
from  the  pullets. 

This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
knowing  where  you  buy  your  chicks 
and  of  refusing  to  deal  with  agents 
about  whom  you  know  nothing.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  hear  from  any 
subscriber  who  has  had  this  experience 
—we  want  to  run  it  down  and  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

— A.  A. — 

Pfoliation 

Some  months  ago  we  reported  the 
arrest  of  James  J.  Walters  who  ob¬ 
tained  money  from  one  of  our  Maine 
subscribers  through  false  pretences. 
Walters  delivered  two  smoked  shoul¬ 
ders,  claimed  that  the  husband  of  our 
subscriber  had  ordered  them,  and  col¬ 
lected  his  pay.  He  was  arrested  and 
we  now  learn  that  he  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty  and  was  placed  on  probation 
for  a  year. 

— A.A.— 

‘‘Just  received  check  in  full  from  the 

— - -  Co.  Thank  you  very  much — I 

would  have  had  to  employ  a  lawyer  to 
collect  same.  Your  Service  Bureau  is 
cAay.” — 0,  Louis j  Albion,  N.  Y. 
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Maine  Farmer 
Badly  Hurt 

Truck  struck  by  train 


^^The  insurance  was  very  beneficial  to  my  family 
and  myself —  I  appreciate  the  quick  service  in 
handling  my  claim,’^ 

•  4 

Keep  Polici^  Pe*teiuea 


North  America 


Oldest  and  Car^est  Exclusive 
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Theodore  Riehardsoh,  Jr.,  prominent  farmer  and  dairyman 
of  Fairfield,  'Maine,  was  painfully  injured  when  his  truck  was 
struck  by  a  train.  Fortunately  Mr.  Richardson  carried  our 
travel  accident  policy  —  and  drew  $88.57  in  weekly  benefits. 


WHEN  MR.  RICHARDSON 
RECEIVED  THIS  CHECK 


HE  WROTE  Saying  .  . 


MITED 
FARMERS 


to-  Qei  2iuok  Reliei 


By  a  Single  Gesture  o^^nity,  the 
Farmers  of  the  Mil^hed  Have 
Won  Assurance  of  thi^Quick  Action 
Which  They  Had  i^en  Seeking. 


By  getting  together  and  thrashing  out  their  problems  at  the  Owen  D.  Young  farm,  the  different 
I  groups  of  dairy  farmers  in  this  milkshed  secured  for  themselves  the  quick  action  which  they  had 
been  seeking.  The  need  for  unified  action  was  made  clear  to  every  farmer  attending  the  meeting — a  meeting 
called  by  Mr.  Young  at  the  suggestion  of  H.  H.  Rathbun,  vice-president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  has  long  worked  for  unity  among  farmers,  holding  it  up  as  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  dairyman’s  fight  for  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK.  LInity  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  every  Dairylea  farmer  during  the  milk  holiday.  Unity  was  the  deciding  question  which  caused  some 
Dairylea  members  to  withhold  their  milk  and  others  to  deliver  it.  There  was  no  definite  instruction  from 
the  Dairylea  general  headquarters  because  only  each  individual  farmer  in  the  field  could  determine  whether 
or  not  unity  among  the  farmers  in  a  single  community  was  best  served  joining  in  the  holiday  or  standing 
apart  from  it.  ' 

But  in  every  Dairylea  farmer’s  mind  three  things  stood  out — to  be  preserved  at  any  cost. 

!•  Unify  among  all  producers. 

2»  Preservafion  of  the  marketing  machinery  long  established  by  the  League. 

3«  Preservation  of  the  principles  now  included  in  the  marketing  order. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  preserved.  And  today  there  is  greater  unity  of  opinion  among  the  farmers 
of  the  milkshed  than  ever  before. 


All  farmers  have  agreed  that  we  must  have  legal  means  to  right  our  wrongs.  All  have  agreed  that  the 
marketing  orders  are  necessary  to  the  guarding  of  markets.  And  all  have  agreed  that  the  voice  of  ALL 
farmers  speaking  as  ONE  under  responsible  leadership  is  a  powerful  force  that  is  felt  and  heard. 

And  every  farmer  in  the  milkshed  recognizes — whether  he  is  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  or  not— 
that  all  farmers  face  the  same  difficult  problems  today;  namely — higher  labor  costs  .  .  .  greater  labor 

shortage  .  .  .  higher  cost  of  supplies  .  .  .  and  a  dangerous  shortage  of  pas¬ 
turage.  And  now,  thanks  to  constructive,  far-sighted  leadership,  all  dairy 
farmers  have  available  the  legal  machinery  through  which  they  can  get 
relief.  With  the  same  problems  facing  all  farmers  .  .  .  and  with  the  same 
machinery  available  to  all  farmers  ...  it  is  only  sensible  that  all  farmers 
should  stand  together  in  their  fight  for  a  living  price  for  milk. 

It  was  a  clear  understanding  of  this  need  for  unity  that  caused  H.  H, 
Rathbun  to  urge  the  meeting  which  brought  all  farmers  together  and 
resulted  in  a  unified  appeal  to  the  government. 
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seat  on  wash  day  in  the  country.  His  small 
contribution  to  the  exhibit  is  universally 
meager,  patched  and  re-patched.  Ours  is  a 
gallant  land  and  you’ve  only  to  observe  the 
clothes  lines  on  a  score  of  farms  to  be  convinc¬ 
ed  that  its  wash  day  slogan  is  the  brave  one 
of  the  high  seas  —  “Women  and  children 
first.” 

Some  of  this  new  rural  population  are 
farmers;  others  just  people  who  live  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  vast  difference  not  always 
understood.  The  determinative  test  is  to  be 
made  most  readily  by  a  swift,  birdseye  glance 
at  the  foundation  garments.  If  father’s  end  of 
the  clothes  line  continues  to  reveal  cotton 
shorts  well  into  December  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  he’s  just  living  in  the  country  and  some¬ 
body  ought  to  tell  him  about  letting  the 
water  out  of  the  pump  these  first  cold  nights. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  both  ends  of  the 
line  blossom  with  the  long,  wooly  kind  that 
go  all  the  way  down  to  the  shoe  tops  after 
the  first  hard  frost,  and  should  the  house  be 
banked  on  the  north  side  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  you  may  be  confident  those  people 
know  what  winter  is  in  the  country  and  have 
stored  their  potatoes  and  cabbages  where 
they  won’t  freeze. 

The  only  thing  that  one  can  absolutely 
count  on  in  this  life  is  change,  and  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  sadness  is  bound  {Turn  to  Page  16) 


COUNTRY 


ClotkeA^ 


By  ROMEYN  BERRY 


YOU  CAN  tell  a  lot  about  a  farm  and 
the  people  who  live  on  it  just  from 
looking  at  the  wash. 

I  don’t  believe  my  wife  and  I  are  any  more 
snoopy  and  inquisitive  than  other  folks,  but 
we’re  real  interested  and  we’ve  found  that 
once  you  form  the  habit  of  observation  and 
deduction,  you  can  guess  pretty  close  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country  by  keeping  track 
of  the  clothes  lines  as  you  drive  by. 

We  live  in  a  farming  community  that  is 
changing.  Old  farm  families  are  dying  out  or 
moving  away.  New  people  are  coming  in  to 
take  their  places.  Fine  old  houses  are  falling 
into  decay  as  neat  little  cottages  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  along  the  country  roads.  Rural  vill¬ 
ages  that  throbbed  with  mills  and  blacksmith 
shops,  with  general  stores  and  railroad  trains 
in  1850 — were  dead  as  Dan’l  Webster  in  1910 
— are  filling  up  and  picking  up  and  painting 
up  again.  The  city  which  is  our  county  seat 
lost  1100  in  population  between  1930  and  the 
federal  census  of  1940.  But  the  county,  aS  a 
whole,  caught  up  that  loss  and  more  beside. 
Was  it  automobiles?  Central  schools?  Hard 
roads,  snow  plow  service,  rural  electrification, 
high  city  taxes,  inside  bathrooms?  We  don’t 
know  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
movement.  All  of  those  elerhents  probably 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  we  knew 
the  changes  were  going  on  long  before  the 
census  confirmed  it.  We  could  tell  from  the 
clothes  lines. 

Some  clothes  lines  are  a  little  depressing. 
One  lady’s  union  suit,  one  gentleman’s  ditto, 
two  faded  gingham  dresses,  one  pair  of  blue 
overalls,  along  with  the  corresponding  number 
of  stockings,  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
— all  back  of  a  big  house  that  is  down  at  the 
heels  and  needs  repair  —  all  indicate  clearly 
that  the  children  have  grown  up  and  moved 
away,  and  that  the  old  folks  are  not  having 
an  easy  time  making  a  go  of  it  on  the  farm. 
As  against  that,  there’s  a  note  of  humorous 
gaiety  in  the  very  next  place  where  they  had 
the  pathetic  auction  only  two  years  ago,  and 
where  now  there’s  a  new  roof  on  the  barn  and 
the  clothes  line  stretches  out  endlessly  and  is 
loaded  down  with  little  shirts  and  panties 
grading  down  evenly  from  size  16  to  the 
point  where  the  littlest  panties  that  come 
merge  imperceptibly  into  the  didies.  That 


place  has  stopped  slipping  into  weeds  and 
thorn  apples  and  is  coming  back.  It  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  hired  help  for  years  and 
years. 

You  can’t  tell  much  from  the  house  alone. 
Some  of  the  humblest  little  cottages  blossom 
out  on  wash  day  with  the  most  opulent  dis¬ 
plays  of  picnic  lingerie  in  pastel  shades,  while 
the  statliest  mansions  of  the  classic  school 
offer  nothing  but  examples  of  much-mended, 
Victorian  intimacies.  But  everywhere  it’s  evi¬ 
dent  that  it’s  father  who  has  to  take 'a  back 
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f  Alaiii^icUldPS 
THE  WORLD’S 
MOST  IMITATED 
TRACTOR  TIRE 


EXTRA  TRACTION  at  NO  EXTRA  COST 


U  cPHAcit" 0*0 


CyHAtAC  0*0  . 

tire$lon« 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

BETTER  CLEANING  *  GREATER  TRACTION  *  LONGER  WEAR 


ij 

MAtl  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


¥ARM  TMClOnS  AKE  EQUIPPSD  WITH  FIRESTONE 
OROUNO  GRIP  TIRES  THAN  WITH  AMY  OTHER  MARE 


MEA^  EXTRA  CASH  FOR  YOU 

Scufi  MR.  EXTRA  TRACTION  ^ 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Oh% 

Witliout  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  (check  below): 

□  A  copy  of  the  new  Farm  Guide  Book. 

□  Information  about  the  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Payment  Plan. 

□  Full  details  on  changing  over  my  farm  wagon  or  spreader. 

□  Piea.se  demonstrate  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  with  my 
own  tractor  on  my  own  farm. 

□  Information  on  applying  the  New  Ground  Grip  High  Bar 
Tread  to  worn  tractor  tires. 

Make  and  model  of  tractor . . . 

Please  demonstrate  on . . . (date) 

Name . . .  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  Number .  ... 

Town . County . State . 


NO 

TRACTION 

LEAK 


YOU  can  save  money,  fuel  and  valuable  time 
with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires,  because 
they  out-perform  any  other  tractor  tires  made. 
That’s  a  powerful  statement,  but  you  don’t  have 
to  take  anybody’s  word  for  it.  Here  are  the  facts: 

When  the  going  is  tough  you  want  traction  and 
plenty  of  it  and  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  have 
as  much  as  2 1 5  extra  inches  of  traction  bar  length 
per  tractor.  Think  what  that  means  in  extra 
traction!  And  what’s  more,  this  extra  traction  in 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  gives  you  up  to  one 
gallon  of  fuel  /ree  for  every  seven  you  use.  Think 
what  that  means  in  actual  cash  in  the  pocket! 

There  are  no  open  centers  to  cause  traction 
leaks  and  clog  with  trash  and  prevent  cleaning. 
The  big,  unobstructed  spaces  between  the  traction 
bars  in  the  Ground  Grip  tread  automatically  shed 
all  mud,  dirt  and  trash  as  they  leave  the  ground. 

The  enviable  reputation  of  the  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  has  made  it  the  world’s  most  imitated  tractor 
tire.  And  this  has  been  true  ever  since  Firestone 
developed  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor 
tire  and  put  the  farm  on  rubber.  Why  else  would 
farmers,  year  after  year,  buy  more  of  them  if  they 
had  not  consistently  found  them  superior  in 
performance  and  value.^ 

Get  more  work  out  of  every  cent’s  worth  of  gas 
and  oil  you  put  in  your  new  tractor  —  insist  on 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires.  Or  see  your  local 
Firestone  dealer  or  store  —  and  find  how  little 
it  costs  to  change  over  your  present  equipment. 


NO  1^: 
TRACTION  IHIl^ 


Old  Dobbin  laughs 
every  time  he  heors  ony 
one  say,  "An  open  tenter 
gives  a  better  bite/' 


★  Mr.  EXTRA 
TRACTIO  N 
gets  his  name 
from  the  Extra 
Traction  Bar 
Length  on  Every 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP 
TIRE 


I 
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Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks,  Margaret  Speaks  and  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings,  N.  B.  C.  Red  Netwoik 

Copt.  1941,  The  F.  T.  &  B.  Co. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MACADAM  HIGHWAY  DAIRY  AND  DIVERSIFIED 
FARM,  1  mile  from  stores,  ohurclies  and  other  a<l- 
vantages.  5  miles  from  a  commmiity,  55(111  population, 
3  competitive  milk  markets,  caiming  factories  lor  pr-as, 
corn  and  string  beans.  8(1  acres,  45  tillage,  t)alance 
pa.sture  and  woods.  12-rooin  house,  elec.,  2  barns,  con¬ 
crete  .stable,  garage  and  poultry  house.  $350U.  Tenus 
and  free  circular  on  reouest. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


First  Class  Dairy  Farm 

Only  15  mi.  to  fine  city;  about  60a  for  alfalfa,  etc.. 
85a  pasture  and  wood,  brook;  good  9  rm.s,  furnace, 
60-ft.  Grade  "A”  bam,  other  bldgs;  a  real  money¬ 
maker!;  $5950,  terms:  pg.  35  Free  Catalog  1250  bar- 
bains,  many  States. 

§TR0LJT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  Nw  York  City. 


Coming  to - 

PHILADELPHIA? 


Rooms  with  Bath  foi*  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 


300 


PHILADELPHIAN 


39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COLLECT  $25  SELLING  50  MASTERPIECE  $1 
CHRISTMAS  CARD  ASSO ^iTM E NTS.  Newest  novel¬ 
ties.  Deal  with  Leader.  1  xtra  Bonus.  Special  offer. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Yju  just  take  orders.  3-way 
plan.  Samples  on  approv  .1. 

DOEHLA,  Dept.  21-'  ,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


Fords  Portable  llam- 
mermill  Operators 
now  “cashing  in”  on 
steatlily  increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  cus¬ 
tom-mixed  feetls  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only 
Fords  euuipment  pciforms  all  three  optional  ser¬ 
vices:  straight -grinding,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  “sweet  feed”  production  by  cxclttsivp  Molasses 
Imprcgnator.  I’ositlvcly  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earnings.  Investigate  toriav. 
Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1221  E.  12th  St.,  Streator,  III. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon  aaw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTLIRIRT. 


Oil  f4»r  Ear  W4»rms 

How  is  the  new  mineral  oil  treatment 
used  to  control  corn  ear  worms  on  sweet 
corn? 

Mineral  oil  is  used  to  which  an  in¬ 
secticide  has  been  added.  Each  ear  has 
to  be  treated  individually  by  putting  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  on  the  silk  after 
the  silks  have  begun  to  wilt  indicat¬ 
ing  that  pollination  has  been  complet¬ 
ed.  A  small  amount  of  tip  stunting  us¬ 
ually  occurs  but  this  is  usually  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  to  have  the  ears  ruin¬ 
ed  by  the  worm.  There  are  now  on  the 
market  both  the  oil-insecticide  mixture 
and  the  equipment  for  putting  it  on. 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  material 
can  be  used  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per 
hundred  ears. 

—  A.A. — 

Siring  or  Snap  Beans 

Most  market  reports  quote  “snap” 
beans,  some  quote  “string”  beans.  AVhat 
is  the  difference? 

“Snap”  beans  are  modem  “string” 
beans.  Because  present  day  green 
beans  require  little,  if  any  “stringing”, 
the  trade  has  gradually  dropped  the 
use  of  the  word  “string”  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  this  type  of  vegetable.  On  the 
other  hand  one  of  the  trade  require¬ 
ments  is  that  beans  snap  easily  thus 
indicating  their  freshness  and  tender¬ 
ness.  Bean  buyers  almost  invariably 
test  their  purchases  by  snapping  sev¬ 
eral  pods  between  their  thumb  and 
forefinger.  If  they  snap  they’re  O.K. 
Thus  the  term  “snap”  beans  has  come 
into  wide  use  in  produce  markets. — 
W.  E.  P. 

—  A.A. — 

Wax  on  Vegetables 

Is  the  use  of  wax  emulsion  on  vege¬ 
tables  before  marketing  working  out 
satisfactorily?  Where  can  this  wax  be 
purchased? 

Though  the  use  of  a  wax  emulsion  is 
not  without  its  problems,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  more  as  growers  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  The  idea,  of  course, 
is  to  cover  vegetables  with  a  thin 
coating  of  wax  to  lessen  evaporation  of 
moisture  and  thus  to  maintain  quality 
and  appearance.  We  are  sending  you 
a  list  of  firms  which  have  this  wax 
emulsion  for  sale  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  the  list  to  any  subscriber  who  iS 
interested. 

—  A.A. — 

Sloeping  Sickness 

Is  there  likely  to  he  an  outbreak  of 

sleeping  sickness  of  horses  this  com¬ 
ing  summer? 

That  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
losses  from  this  disease  have  been  tap¬ 
ering  off  in  recent  years.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  which  protects  horses  against 
the  trouble.  If  there  should  be  an  out¬ 
break  in  your  neighborhood,  get  in 
touch  with  your  veterinarian  and  have 
the  horses  vaccinated  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

—  A.A, — 

Freshening  Age 

What  is  the  generally  accepted  age  at 
which  heifers  should  have  their  first 
calves? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  this,  but  on  an  average,  dairy¬ 
men  feel  that  Holsteins,  Brown  Swiss 
and  Ayrshires  should  calf  at  from  27 
to  30  months  of  age  and  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  at  from  24  to  27  months. 
Undoubtedly  heifers  give  moi’e  milk 
in  the  first  lactation  period  if  they 
are  bred  to  freshen  a  little  older  but 
the  older  they  are  the  more  money 
dairymen  invest  before  they  get  any 
returns, 
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With  the  Shepherd 
This  Summer  WiUman 


SHEEP  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  livestock  kingdom  because  of 
their  ability  as  grazing  animals.  They 
are  able  to  graze  on  land  that  is  too 
steep  for  the  larger  farm  animals  and 
they  eat  a  greater  variety  of  grassek 
and  weeds  than  cattle  or  horses.  Sheep 
do  not  thrive,  however,  if  the  feed  is 
scanty.  It  is  true  that  a  ewe  may  ex¬ 
ist  on  scanty  pastures,  but  abundant 
feed  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
milk  for  her  lambs.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  good  pasture  so 
the  lambs  will  be  well  grown  and  fat 
at  weaning  time.  The  heavy-producing 
dairy  cow  usually  is  fed  some  grain 
in  addition  to  pasture,  but  the  ewe  us¬ 
ually  gets  all  of  her  feed  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. 

Many  pastures  are  excellent  in  May 
and  June,  but  they  get  dry  and  short 
in  July  and  August.  Flock  owners  us¬ 
ually  plan  to  use  the  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  more  rough  and  hilly 
areas  in  the  early  spring  and  summer, 
but  move  the  sheep  to  better  feed  later 
on  in  the  season.  Many  shepherds  use 
the  second  growth  or  after-feed  in  the 
meadows  for  sheep  pasture  when  the 
permanent  pastures  get  short.  Many 
flockmasters  try  to  provide  special 
temporary  forage  crops  for  the  flock  in 
the  late  summer  and  in  the  fall.  Such 
crops  as  rape,  rape  and  soybeans  or 
thousand  headed  kale  are  good  for 
this  purpose. 

Both  the  ewes  and  lambs  seem  to 
do  better  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  on  one  area  for  too  long  a  per¬ 
iod.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
wise  to  move  the  sheep  from  one  pas¬ 
ture  area  to  another  about  every  two 
or  three  weeks  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  sheep  seem  to  be  more  heal¬ 
thy  when  this  is  done  and  in  addition 
the  pastures  are  grazed  more  uniform¬ 
ly.  When  the  sheep  are  kept  on  one 
area  throughout  the  summer  they  tend 
to  leave  numerous  areas  ungrazed. 
Sheep  prefer  the  shorter  and  more 
tender  grasses  and  will  not  touch  the 
tall  coarse  grasses  even  though  they 
need  extra  feed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mow  the  tall 


grasses  in  the  sheep  pastures  if  the 
topography  is  such  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  sheepmen  of  the  East  could  in¬ 
crease  their  receipts  appreciably  if 
more  attention  were  paid  to  pasture 
management. 

It  is  a  good  pla.n  to  keep  the  flock 
away  from  swampy  or  low-lying 
ground.  Sheep  are  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  worm  infections  if  dry,  well- 
drained  pastures  are  provided.  No 
doubt  you  have  heard  sheepmen  com¬ 
plain  about  the  condition  of  their 
lambs  following  a  wet  season.  Drink¬ 
ing  water  may  be  a  source  of  worm 
infection  especially  when  stagnant 
water  or  slow  running  streams  are  us¬ 
ed  for  water. 

It  is  seldom  practicable  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  depend  upon  pasture  manage¬ 
ment  alone  for  the  control  of  internal 
parasites  of  sheep.  Nearly  all  flock 
owners  must  use  permanent  pastures 
at  least  part  of  the  year.  The  flocks 
would  be  more  healthy  if  they  were 
moved  from  one  pasture  to  another 
throughout  the  grazing  season  and  if 
more  temporary  pastures  were  used. 
In  addition  the  flock  should  be  given 
medicinal  treatments  for  the  control  of 
internal  parasites.  The  shepherd  should 
not  wait  until  his  flock  shows  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  being  highly  parasitiz¬ 
ed  before  he  attempts  to  do  anything 
about  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  the 
ewe  flock  before  they  go  to  grass  and 
the  entire  flock  about  once  a  month 
while  they  are  on  pasture.  These  treat¬ 
ments  need  not  be  expensive  and  do 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The 
returns  will  be  high  for  the  time  spent 
in  giving  these  treatments.  Flock  own¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  try  to  “get  by” 
without  treating  their  flocks.  The 
“wormy”  lamb  is  thin  in  flesh  and  is 
under-sized.  It  should  be  the  goal  of 
every  flock  owner  to  produce  a  large 
percentage  of  lambs  that  are  fat  and 
well  grown  at  weaning  time.  Such 
lambs  yield  higher  returns  than  the 
wormy  kind.  Why  wait  until  your 
lambs  get  into  bad  shape  before ‘treat¬ 
ment  is  begun?  Wormy  lambs  bring 
reduced  profits. 


"Gould  you  manage  a  amile  for  our  candid  snap  collection  of  satisfied 
Customers  f 


This  carload  of  perishable  farm 
products  is  going  to  town  — 
but  not  necessarily  the  town  that’s 
on  its  bill  of  lading.  It  has  the 
privilege  of  changing  its  mind  on 
the  way  —  maybe  two  or  three 
times. 

This  car  may  travel  a  thousand, 
two  thousand,  three  thousand 
miles  —  meanwhile  a  lot  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  markets.  All  the  time  the 
car  is  rolling,  the  producer  or  his 
agent  will  be  watching  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
of  prices  and  the  number  of  cars 
in  transit  toward  each  market.  He 
can  find  out  where  this  particular 
car  is  at  any  time,  and  can  wire 
new  shipping  instructions  to  take 
advantage  of  the  most  favorable 
market. 

The  orderly  marketing  of  perish¬ 
able  farm  products,  as  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  American  rail¬ 


roads,  offers  the  producer  the 
greatest  possible  assurance  of  sell¬ 
ing  his  crop  at  a  good  price.  It 
enables  the  merchant  to  buy  with 
confidence  and  sell  at  a  profit. 

It  has  vastly  increased  consump¬ 
tion  by  getting  the  consumer  in  the 
habit  of  buying  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  year  around.  It  has 
built  up  consumer  confidence  by 
encouraging  honest  grading, 
proper  packing,  proper  shipping. 

Does  anybody  want  to  see  this 
orderly  and  profitable  method  of 
marketing  wrecked  by  the  sort 
of  transportation  which  results  in 
chaotic,  unorganized  peddling  with 
its  inevitable  breakdown  of  mar¬ 
kets,  waste  and  spoilage?  Or  shall 
we  all  work  together  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  system  of 
orderly  marketing  which  has  been 
built  up  around  the  swift,  eco¬ 
nomical,  efficient  transportation 
afforded  by  the  railroads? 


SEE  AMERICA  BY  RAILROAD— SPECIAL  RATES  FOR 
GRAND  CIRCLE  TOURS...  Ask  your  local  ticket  agent! 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 
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Address  all  mall  tor  Editorial  or  Advertl*- 
Ino  departments  to  Ameriein  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  BiiiUling.  Ittiacf;.  New  York, 


Farmers  Unite  to  Demand  Better 
Milk  Prices 

ILK  MARKETING  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  has  been  making  progress  since 
we  published  a  full  review  of  the  situation  in 
our  last  issue,  (for  full  details  up  to  date,  turn 
to  Page  11). 

One  of  the  best  jobs  in  the  history  of  milk 
marketing  has  been  completed  by  farmers.  We 
offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency, 
the  Dairy  Farmers  Union,  the  Eastern  Produc¬ 
ers,  the  Associated  Independents,  and  to  all  of 
the  other  milk  marketing  organizations  and 
their  leaders  who  sat  down  and  worked  together, 
forgetting  their  differences  and  emphasizing  the 
points  on  which  they  could  agree. 

We  also  congratulate  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  whose  leadership 
helped  to  make  it  possible  for  the  organizations 
to  get  together  and  present  a  united  front. 

Especially  helpful  also  were  Governor  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman  and  Commissioner  Holton  V. 
Noyes  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  hard  work  and  good 
leadership,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  agreed  to  hold  several  hearings 
early  in  August  in  the  milk  shed  to  review  the 
emergency  conditions  under  which  milk  is  now 
being  produced.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  we 
are  sure  the  Department  leacfers  will  agree  that 
a  much  better  milk  price  established  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  case  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  do  not  see  their  way  clear  after  the  hear¬ 
ing  to  grant  the  dairymen’s  request  for  a  living 
price,  I  hope  dairymen  will  be  prepared  with  a 
program  to  take  over  and  set  their  own  price. 

What  is  Christianity? 

“Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  Angel  writing  ip  a  book  of  gold: 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘What  writest  thou?’  The  Vision  raised  its  head. 
And  with^a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord 
Answered,  ‘The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord,’ 
‘And  is  mine  one?’  said  Abou.  ‘Nay,  not  so,’ 

Replied  the  Angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But  cheerly  still;  and  said,  ‘I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.’ 

“The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanished.^  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed. 

And,  lo!  Bed  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest!” 

— James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt. 

Supposing  you  were  one  of  the  millions  in 
Europe  today  whose  home  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  family  scattered  or  killed?  Do  you  think 
your  faith  would  be  strong  enough  for  you  to 
take  it  on  the  chin,  raise  your  face  to  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  say  “Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done!”  If 
you  could  do  that,  your  faith  is  stronger  than 
that  of  most. 

Instead  you  might  cry,  “O  God  in.  Heaven, 
where  art  thou?”  And  there  might  seem  to  you 
to  be  some  justice  in  that  cry,  not  only  because 
of  what  you  had  suffered,  but  because  over  vast 
reaches  of  Europe  today  visible  evidence  of  the 
Christian  church  does  not  exist.  Paganism 
reigns,  except  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  who  worship  as  they  did  during  the  f)ersecu- 


tions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  secret  places  and  in 
their  own  hearts. 

One  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  thousands 
feel  that  Christianity  failed  them  in  their  time 
of  need  is  that  it  has  been  filled  with  too  much 
dogmatism,  too  much  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Great  Book,  and  far  too  little  of  the  realistic 
application  to  life  of  the  truths  that  Christ 
taught.  The  principles  upon  which  true  faith 
are  founded  are  really  few  and  very  simple,  and 
are  based  on  the  ten  Commandments,  many  of 
which  are  really  the  basis  of  other  great  relig¬ 
ions  as  well  as  Christianity.  And  even  the  ten 
Commandments  can  be  boiled  down  pretty 
nearly  to  one:  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself!” 
The  man  who  really  practices  every  day  and 
every  hour  the  love  of  his  fellow  men  is  a  good 
Christian.  He  is  also  a  good  Jew,  a  good  Mo¬ 
hammedan — a  good  Man. 

Were  that  single  precept  practiced  by  all  men, 
or  even  by  a  majority  of  them,  there  would  be 
no  war  in  the  world  today,  right  and  justice 
would  prevail,  and  we  would  have  kept  faith 
with  one  another  and  with  God. 

Farm  Macliinory  and  the  National 
Dofense 

N  THE  FACE  of  one  of  the  worst  labor 
shortages  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  farm¬ 
ers  are  being  urged  to  increase  production  to 
win  the  war.  The  only  way  they  can  offset  scar¬ 
city  of  labor  and  meet  this  demand  for  more 
food  is  through  the  use  of  farm  machinery.  Yet 
the  farm  machinery  manufacturers  are  faced 
with  labor  strikes,  higher  wages,  and  increasing 
costs  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

What  is  even  more  serious  is  that  manufac¬ 
turers  inform  me  that  certain  goods  and  services 
necessary  in  the  manufacture-  of  machines  are 
likely  to  become  scarce  or  even  unobtainalple.  A 
farm  machine  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  nation¬ 
al  defense  program  as  is  a  gun,  and  therefore 
government  officials  should  recognize  that  ma¬ 
terials  for  these  machines  must  be  put  on  the 
priority  list.  Doing  so  would  not  greatly  affect 
other  parts  of  the  defense  program,  for  the  farm 
machinery  industry  uses  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  critical  materials  such  as  aluminum,  chrom¬ 
ium,  nickel,  tungsten,  etc.,  and  only  approxi¬ 
mately  2 ,  per  cent  of  peacetime  production  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Most  farmers  are  not  fully  equipped  today, 
chiefly  because  of  the  recent  depression.  There¬ 
fore,  with  some  more  money  available  through 
better  farm  prices  they  will  be  able  to  purchase 
more  equipment  providing  they  can  get  it.  If 
farmers  cannot  get  the  necessary  equipment 
during  this  period  of  emergency,  then  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  just  too  bad  for  everybody  concerned. 

Half  a  Million  Roaders 

“The  American  Agriculturist  Protective  Service 
Sign  has  saved  me  from  vandalism.  Since  it  was  put 
up,  my  place  has  been  strictly  let  alone,  as  has  my 
car  since  I  put  one  of  your  stickers  on  it.” — Mrs.  A. 
P.,  New  York. 

HE  ABOVE  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  of 
similar  letters  that  we  receive  during  the 
year.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  ride  across 
any  of  the  northeastern  states  and  find  in  every 
farm  neighborhood  the  little  yellow  signs  of 
American  Agriculturist  Protective  Service.  When 
I  see  one  of  those  signs,  I  have  a  feeling  of  being 
right  at  home  no  matter  where  I  am,  for  I  know 
that  friends  live  on  that  farm.  And  I  know  also 
that  American  Agriculturist  is  helping  to  protect 
that  farm  and  home  from  fraud  and  loss. 


If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  don’t  have  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted,  you  are  losing  a  protection  that  costs 
you  nothing  and  that  may  save  you  money. 

Speaking  of  friends,  we  recently  took  a  survey 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  you  were  reading  this 
paper,  and  we  found  that  an  average  of  three 
members  of  every  subscriber’s  family  read 
American  Agriculturist  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
With  190,000  subscribers,  that  means  that  over 
half  a  million  northeastern  rural  people  read  the 
A.  A.  regularly.  That’s  the  way  it  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  your  paper. 

Get  Out  of  Debt 

HILE  there  will  probably  be  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  all  indications  point  to  good 
prices  for  most  farm  products  this  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  such  prices  are  likely  to  continue  for  at 
least  one  more  year.  In  speaking  about  this 
better  farm  price  situation,  a  farmer  said  to  me: 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Ed,  what  I  am  going  to  do.  During 
the  other  war  I  used  every  cent  I  could  get  to  ex¬ 
pand  my  business,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  recover  from  that  mistake.  This  time  I  am 
going  to  pay  my  debts  and  get  in  shape  to  stand 
the  siege  that  we  all  know  is  coming  when  this  war 
is  over.” 

If  every  farmer  would  make  that  same  res¬ 
olution,  he  would  save  himself  a  lot  of  grief. 

Cut  Yuur  Second  Crop 

HOUSANDS  of  farmers  somehow  never 
get  around  to  cut  their  second  crop  of  hay 
even  when  it  is  good.  They  will  be  wise  this  year 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  do  so.  Second  cut¬ 
tings,  of  course,  are  always  high  quality.  Even 
if  you  cannot  use  it  on  the  farm  it  will  bring  a 
good  price.  Many  farmers  are  feeding  hay  now. 
That  means  that  they  and  you  may  be  short 
next  winter.  Time  to  think  about  that  is  now, 
because  next  winter  you  may  find  that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  hay  at  any  price. 

One  answer  to  your  problem  is  to  sell  low 
producing  cows  now.  If  in  fairly  good  condition, 
they  will  bring  a  good  price  for  beef. 

Fastiiian^s  Puzzle 

A  ship  is  twice  as  old  as  the  boiler  was  when 
the  ship  was  as  old  as  the  boiler  is.  The  combin¬ 
ed  age  is  now  49  years.  How  old  is  each?  Bet  you 
can’t  do  it!  See  page  10  for  the  answer.  If  you 
know  a  good  puzzle  send  it  to  me. 

Eastiiian^s  Chestnut 

N  THE  years  that  I  have  been  editing  a  farm 
paper  I’ll  bet  I  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred 
stories  sent  in  by  dairymen  poking  fun  at  the 
cow  or  the  milk  of  some  other  breed.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  stories  about  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  and  others,  and  the  milk 
they  produce.  Of  course,  the  best  breed  is  the 
breed  you  like  best,  and  no  man  should  be  keep¬ 
ing  any  other. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  stories  was  one  I 
heard  the  other  day  about  the  Holstein  breeder 
who  got  himself  a  new  cow  and  started  in  to 
milk  her  for  the  first  time.  He  milked  and  milk¬ 
ed  until  he  got  his  pail  brimming  full.  Then  he 
took  a  quick  look  at  it,  walked  around  by  the 
cow’s  head,  and  offered  the  milk  to  her,  saying: 

“Here,  darn  ye,  drink  it!” 

The  surprised  hired  man  who  was  watchingj 
said: 

“Why  did  you  do  that?” 

To  which  the  dairyman  replied: 

“It  looks_so  darn  thin  I  thought  I’d  betttf 
run  it  through  again!” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
c.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XIX 


SKUXKS” 

PARTNER,  did  you  ever  walk  into 
the  district  school  house,  sorta 
embarrassed,  slide  into  the  old 
double  seat,  hoping  no  one  was  notic¬ 
ing  anything,  and  then,  in  consterna¬ 
tion,  see  the  schoolmam  raise  her  head 
high,  sniff  the  air  a  moment  and  look¬ 
ing  accusingly  at  you  say,  “Somebody 
has  been  catching  a  skunk.”  Then  you 
hung  your  head  a  little,  thought  of  all 
the  effort  wasted  in  scrubbing  and 
washing  your  hands  and  hoped  the 
smell  wasn’t  “loud”  enough  to  cause 
her  to  single  you  right  out  and  talk 
to  you. 

One  would  think  that  the  strong, 
righteous  smells  associated  with  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  would  dull  a  schoolmam’s 
scent  a  little.  A  little  whiff  of  the  cow 
stables,  a  fairly  strong  smell  of  silage, 
wet  clothes  drying  by  the  stove,  the 
kids  who  ate  onions  regularly,  the 
smell  of  apples  brought  for  lunch,  oil 
of  cloves  on  Johnny’s  aching  tooth, 
ought  to  befuddle  anybody’s  smelling 
apparatus;  but  there  were  two  smells 
that  would  cut  right  through  these  and 
reach  any  teacher’s  nose.  In  fact, 
there  were  only  two  smells  that  en¬ 
titled  a  teacher  to  send  a  boy  home. 
One  was  the  breath  of  a  boy  who  had 
eaten  leeks  and  the  other  was  skunk. 
And  Partner,  you’ve  got  to  admit  there 
was  some  justice  in  it,  they  were  stout 
smells. 

Now  skunks  were  a  great  boon  to 
all  us  farm  boys,  for  their  skins  were 
the  source  of  cash  income  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  We  always  hoped 
to  catch  a  “star  back”  worth  ten 
shillings  any  time  and  occasionally 
much  more.  Even  a  “half-stripe” 
brought  good  money  but  we  rather  de¬ 
spised  the  “full-stripe”  and  white  ones. 
Nice  big  white  skunks  often  sold  for 
ten  cents  and  seldom  for  more  than  a 
quarter.  Of  course,  if  you  were  in  the 
business,  you  might  “try  out”  the 
grease  to  make  skunk  oil  which  was 
always  in  demand  to  rub  on  the  neck, 
chest  and  back  to  cure  a  cold.  One  of 
our  neighbors  was  very  clever  in  ex¬ 
tracting  it  almost  free  of  the  skunk 
smell  and  he  had  a  ready  sale  for  all  he 
could  produce. 

One  year  I  had  a  large  number  of 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  killed  by 
skunks  and  was  never  able  to  catch 
them  in  a  trap  or  to  get  out  with  the 
shotgun  quick  enough  in  the  dark  to 
shoot  one.  The  next  winter  I  started 
a  little  private  war  on  skunks  and  as 
a  by-product  hoped  to  make  enough 
money  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  I  knew 
how  to  trap  all  right  but  my  stomach 
was  always  a  little  too  squeamish  to 
be  able  to  live  long  and  happily  with  a 
skunk  smell. 

When  the  first  tracking  snow  came, 
I  was  up  early  and  started  out  look¬ 
ing  for  a  skunk  track.  Just  back  of 
our  corn  crib  I  found  a  fresh  trail  and 
started  following  it  with  great  enthus¬ 
iasm.  I  could  almost  feel  those  new 
boots  already  on  my  feet.  The  trail 
followed  along  the  top  of  an  old  stone 
wall  where  I  was  afraid  of  losing  it 
but  by  walking  carefully  to  see  if  he 
got  off  on  either  side,  I  finally  found 
where  he  did  leave  the  wall  way  out 
by  Dan’s  woods.  Then  it  wandered 
S'i’ound  through  the  woods,  across  the 
creek  on  a  log,  up  through  a  brush 
patch  to  a  lane  leading  to  Dan’s  barn 


sleeping  peacefully  after  an  all-night 
trip  and  I  thought  I  was  just  the  boy 
that  knew  how  to  get  him. 

I  took  two  traps  off  my  shoulder, 
found  an  old  broken  fence  post  to  fast¬ 
en  to  and  set  the  traps — one  way  down 
in  the  hole  as  far  as  the  chain  would 
extend  and  the  other  near  the  en¬ 
trance.  If  he  walked  around  the  first 
trap  he  ought  to  step  in  the  second; 
maybe  I  would  catch  him  with  one  leg 
in  each.  I  “set”  each  trap  carefully, ' 
springing  it  once  or  twice  to  make 
sure  it  would  spring  easily,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  finally  with  “pan”  trigger  set 
very  fine  so  that  the  least  touch  of  a 
skunk’s  paw  would  spring  it.  One  was 
my  good  old  reliable  “double  jaw”  that 
would  defy  any  skunk  to  pull  loose. 
The  other  had  a  very  stiff  spring  and 
I  had  confidence  in  it.  The  springs  on 
both  were  so  stiff  that  I  had  to  com¬ 
press  them  with  the  ball  of  my  foot 
and  hold  them  hard  until  I  could  get 
the  pan  in  position.  Then  I  hunted  up 
which  was  easily  three-quarters  of  a  Aft  stone  to  cover  the  entrance 

mile  from  our  house.  AH  at  once  I  got  to  confuse  the  skunk 


suspicious  and  looked  at  those  tracks 


a  little  and  make  him  work  to  get 


real  carefully.  With  a  feeling  of  cha-  "“".I  '“'A®,  *" 

grin  and  great  disappointmeSt,  I  rea-  ‘‘'“P;  ®'^“nks  were 

lized  that  I  had  been  following  Dan's  Ptotty  wise  especially  .f  they  had  been 

old  yellow  tom  cat.  You  never  realize 

What  great  travelers  cats  are  until  you  ^  ^orry  for  that  skunk?  Not 

do  a  little  tracking  on  snow.  a  bit;  I  was  thinking  of  all  those  dead 

My  morning  was  wasted,  it  was  time  chickens  and  feeling  blood-thirsty, 
to  start  for  school,  and  I  had  nothing  '^tien  too  the  excitement  of  the  hunt 
but  experience  to  show  for  my  morning 

walk.  Under  those  conditions,  a  boy  -^.11  day  in  school  and  the  next  even- 
isn’t  in  a  mood  to  place  high  value  on  tng  at  home,  I  kept  thinking  about 
experience.  those  traps.  Early  the  next  morning  I 

A  few  days  later  I  had  another  was  at  the  hole.  Nothing  seemed  dis- 
chance.  This  time  I  picked  up  a  trail  turbed,  the  traps  were  unsprung  and 
in  the  ‘  edge  of  our  woods  where  a  evidently  Mr.  Skunk  had  just  slept 
skunk  had  come  out  of  a  hole  and  through  that  day.  Another  school  day 
started  on  his  journey.  The  trail  led  passed  and  on  the  second  morning  at 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  woodlot,  daylight  I  was  at  the  hole  again, 
out  across  the  stump  lot,  and  into  the  This  time  I  was  excited,  for  any  or- 

pasture.  I  thought  I  had  lost  it  where  dinary  skunk  would  certainly  have 

the  cattle  tramped  up  the  snow  be-  come  out.  Sure  enough  one  trap  chain 
tween  the  stable  and  the  drinking  hole  was  stretched  tight.  I  had  made  all  ar- 
in  the  creek.  But  I  just  circled  around  rangements  to  do  this  job  neatly  and 
the  farther  side  of  the  cow  tracks  and  with  no  damage  to  myself.  First,  I  tied 
easily  picked  up  the  trail  for  the  skunk  a  long,  stout  line  of  binding  twine  to 
was  traveling  in  a  straight  line  just  the  end  of  the  chain,  then  gingerly  re- 
then.  I  nearly  lost  the  trail  going  moved  the  flat  stone  from  over  the 

through  a  brushy  little  swamp  at  the  hole.  I  had  brought  the  old  ten-gauge 

other  side;  then  followed  a  rambling,  shotgun  and  stepping  well  back  out  of 
twisting  track  across  the  “old  mead-  the  skunk’s  effective  range,  began  to 
ow”  ’till  I  came  to  the  edge  of  Jake’s  pull  on  the  string,  with  the  gun  cock- 
woods  where  the  trail  Anally  and  def-  ed  under  one  arm.  The  skunk  had  bur- 
initely  ended  in  a  woodchuck  hole,  ied  the  trap  chain  under  dirt  and 
Well,  that’s  where  Mr.  Skunk  was,  braced  his  claws  against  the  side  of 


''pHE  other  day,  somewhere 
I  read,  that  some  old  army 
colonel  said  that  if  the  goin’ 
should  git  tough,  when  all 
you’ve  got  don’t  seem  enough, 
that  then,  in  spite  of  ridicule 
he’d  rather  have  an  army 
mule  than  tanks  or  armored 
cars  or  truck.  They’re  all 
right  when  you’re  in  your 
luck,  but  as  for  him,  when 
comes  the  blitz,  there’s  noth¬ 
in’  like  a  mule  that  gits 
right  down  and  toils  at  any 
task  and  does  whatever  job 
you  ask.  There  ain’t  no  iron 
steed  that  gains  a  reputation 
for  its  brains,  but  them  there 
army  mules  know  what  they’re 
s’posed  to  do  when  things  git 
hot. 

It  made  me  want  to  doff 
my  hat;  if  we’ve  got  army 
men  like  that,  our  country’s 
safe,  our  flag  will  wave  o’er 
this  here  nation  strong  and 
brave;  we  needn’t  fear  an 
alien  rule  if  we  keep  our  faith 
in  the  mule.  No  fuehrer  with 
his  strut  and  bluff,  will  ever 

git  by  with  his  stuff,  against  an  army  of  the  free,  of  good  tough  men  and 
mutes,  by  gee.  I  wouldn’t  say  a  thing  that’s  mean  ’bout  things  propelled  by 
gasoline ;  mechanical  contrivances  all  have  their  place,  but  yet  I  says  there’s 
nothing  like  a  fightin’  heart  in  man  or  mule,  to  tear  apart  an  enemy  that’s 
after  us.  With  soldiers,  and  some,  mules  to  cuss,  our  homeland  we  can  sure 
defend  and  win  the  battle  in  the  end. 


WEST  WTXD 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 

The  West  Wind  is  a  tidy  lass. 

She  stoops  to  brush  the  meadow  grass; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  is  up 
She  dusts  each  yellow  buttercup. 

She  whisks  a  star  fl-om  out  the  sky 
Left  when  the  night  went  hurrying  by. 
And  sweeps  the  scraps  of  clouds  away 
That  we  may  have  a  lovely  day. 


the  hole  but  a  slow  steady  pull  began 
to  dislodge  him.  Slowly  a  big  half¬ 
stripe  skunk  came  out  of  the  hole, 
tail  first.  There  was  a  strong  smell  and 
evidently  the  skunk  was  active  in  de¬ 
fending  himself  in  the  usual  way  but 
as  he  came  entirely  clear,  I  stood  on 
the  string  to  hold  him  and  shot  him 
through  the  head  with  the  old  “ten- 
gauge.” 

As  soon  as  the  skunk  was  surely 
dead,  I  coiled  up  the  string,  gingerly 
picked  up  the  trap  chain  and  drag¬ 
ging  the  dead  skunk  on  the  snow  be¬ 
hind  me,  started  triumphantly  for  the 
house. 

I  noticed  that  the  binding  twine  was 
damp,  but  didn’t  think  much  about  it 
until  after  I  had  hung  the  skunk  on 
the  back  of  the  corn  crib  and  started 
for  the  house.  The  morning  was  fairly 
warm  so  I  hadn’t  pqt  my  mittens  back 
on  my  hands.  Now  as  I  haised  one  hand 
to  my  face  the  odor  was  terrific.  Dad 
was  coming  across  the  yard  from  the 
bam  with  two  pails  of  milk  and  after 
telling  the  story  of  the  morning  in 
great  detail  and  much  pride,  I  asked 
for  advice  on  removing  skunk  scent. 
He  wasn’t  very  helpful — ^just  said  to 
wash  my  hands.  Well,  I  washed  with 
soft  soap,  then  with  yellow  soap,  but 
the  scent  still  held.  Mo^er  kept  at  a 
distance  and  sister  stuck  her  nose  in 
the  air  with  great  disgust.  Then  all  the 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood  came 
back  to  me.  I  got  a  handful  of  those 
old  sulphur  matches  that  would  choke 
you  so  if  you  inhaled  the  smoke  when 
lighting  one.  Carefully,  I  lighted  one 
at  a  time  and  burned  it  just  under  my 
spread  fingers  until  I  thought  I  had 
sulphured  my  hands  well.  My  hands 
still  smelled. 

Then  I  went  out  to  the  woodshed, 
took  the  potato  off  the  spout  of  the 
kerosene  can  and  poured  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  into  one  hand,  enough  to  wash 
both  hands  over  completely.  For  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  I  rubbed  and  worked  un¬ 
til  my  hands  were  well  covered.  Lift¬ 
ing  them  carefully  to  my  nose,  I  got 
a  strange  smell,  half  kerosene,  and  al¬ 
most  half  skunk.  Now  I  had  to  get 
rid  of  the  kerosene  smell,  so  again  soft 
soap  and  cistern  water,  then  yellow 
soap  and  about  five  minutes  of  wash¬ 
ing.  My  hands  hadn’t  been  so  clean  in 
a  year.  Finally,  success  seemed  to  be 
attained  and  I  went  into,  the  house  still 
smelling  of  kerosene  but  pretty  free 
from  skunk,  I  thought. 

After  breakfast,  since  it  was  Satur¬ 
day,  I  sat  around  the  house  a  while, 
got  in  a  little  wood,  shelled  some  com 
for  the  chickens  and  got  down  some 
corn  stalks  for  the  dry  stock.  Along 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  1 
went  back  into  the  house,  picked  up 
the  “Youths  Companion”  to  read,  and 
started  to  peel  a  King  apple  to  eat. 
Carefully,  I  peeled  so  as  to  get  the 
ribbon  of  peeling  in  one  piece,  then 
quartered  and  cored  the  apple,  leaned 
back  in  the  old  Boston  rocker,  and 
started  a  C.  A.  Stephens’  story  in  the 
“Youths  Companion.”  Without  taking 
my  eyes  off  the  story,  I  reached  over, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  apple,  and  started 
to  take  a  bite.  Just  as  my  fingers  ap¬ 
proached  my  nose  the  worst  sickening 
smell  of  damaged  skunk  odor,  slightly 
mixed  with  kerosene,  took  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  my  nose  and  partial  control  of 
my  stomach.  I  dropped  the  apple  and 
hurried  to  the  door  but  managed  to 
{Continued  on  Pag*^  16) 
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“FUN  BEFORE  BREAKFAST” 

Starring 

PRESTON  TAPLIN 

News  —  Market  Information  —  Philosophy  —  Music  —  Hymns 

Sponsored  by 

C^^I^crjrlc  C^  J^ollcrr'd  G> 

“There  is  a  Park  &  Pollard  Feed  for  Every  Need” 

—  on  — 

WHCU-ITHACA 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  wellspring  of  agricultural  and 
nutritional  education  for  the  entire  Northeast. 

Tune  870  on  the  dial  at  6:30  a.  m.  daily  (e.d.s.t.) 


Special  to  Dairymen 

We  have  iust  developed  an  entirely 
new  Silo— THE  nAIRYMAN’S  Silo- 
adapted  especially  to  your  needs.  Very 
low  in  price  —  very  high  in  quality. 
Send  postcard  -for  Free  Catalog. 

prices  —  no  obligation. 
NORTHERN  SALES  BRANCH 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

1152  Sumner  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  B.  Frederick,  Md. 


!!!!!: — ! 

Never  before  in  recent  years 
have  you  needed  a.  good  silo  so 
badly.  With  hay  crops  stunted 
by  the  drought, you  need  a  silo 
that  will  protect  every  possible 
inch  of  valuable  ensilage  from 
air,  freezing,  and  loss  of  juices. 
The  UNADILLA  Dowelled 
Stave  Silo  will  give  you  that 
protection  NOW  .  .  .  and  for 
decades  to  come. 

Only  Unadilla  has  the  patented 
dowelled  staves  thatgive 
you  a  JUICE-TIGHT, 
stormproof  silo — S-joint 
laminated  .  .  .  non-warp 
door  that  seals  against 
air  and  leakage  —  Sure- 
Grip  .  .  .  Sure-Step  door 
front  ladder  that  locks 
doors,  makes  climbing 
safer  and  easier. 

Our  staves  make  straight- 
smooth,  airtight  walls  — 
that  way  by  dowelling.  Ready 
to  ship  —  any  handy  man  can 
quickly  erect  a  Unadilla! 

ORDER  NOW -Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  Unadilla 
Silo  Co.,  Box  B,  Unadilla, 
NewYork. 

N  OW !  Unadilla  Wood  Liners 
available  for  ailing  masonry 
silos.  Write  for  prices. 
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new,  Faster 

hinman  milker 


Write  today  for  free  folder 
on  the  new  Hinman  milker — 
the  sensation  of  the  milker 
world.  Learn 
how  its  gentler, 
low-vacuum 
milking  action 
soothes  the 
cows  .  .  .  emp¬ 
ties  the  udder  faster  .  .  . 
milks  up  to  15  cows  per 
hour  with  one  unit.  Read 
how  its  faster  milking 
helps  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat  than  from 
all  slower  methods  of 
milking.  And  how  this 
extra  production  soon 
pays  for  the  new  Hinman. 

Easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
clean,  the  new  Hinman 
milker  is  the  result  of  33 
years  of  success  in  making 
milkers.  Write  today  for  the 
new  Hinman  Folder — no 
obligation. 


Inc 


Box  25 


Oneida,  New  York 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 


By  all  odds,  the  best  buy  is  the  sturdy,  up-to-the- 
.minute,  cost-cutting  Gehl.  Excels  in  light  running, 
clean  cutting  at  low  speed.  Saves  time  and  work. 

Special  hay  feeder  cuts  hay  "into  mow  with 
hay  fork  speed.  Saves  half  the  storage  space.  Cattle 
clean  it  all  up— no  waste.  Efficient  blower  can’t 
clog.  Fills  highest  silos  at  low  speed. 

All  steel  construction,  unbreak¬ 
able  flywheel,  enclosed  gears. 

Fills  silo,  cuts  hay  into  mow, 
makes  grass  silage. 

Send  for 


FREE  CATALOG 

and  name  of 
nearest  dealer 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

429  Water  St. 
West  Bend,  Wis. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


One  row  model,  tractor  or 
horse.  Two  row  model,  one 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  No 
twine.  Big  labor  saver.  Pays 
for  it.self  one  sea.son.  Worked 
by  1,  2.  or  .S  men.  Great  for 
Silage.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
free  trial  offer.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  BENNETT  MFG.  CO.,  Box  104.  Westerville,  Ohio. 


Help  for  Apple  Harvest  f  , 


I  am  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Director  of 
the  New  England  Council. 

In  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  labor  for 
fall  harvest,  I  find  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  women  in  New'  York  and  New 
England  will  pick  apples  this  fall  the 
same  as  in  Virginia,  Florida,  Texas 
and  California.  If  you  have  one  wom¬ 
an  in  charge  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pick¬ 
ers,  several  hundred  thousand  boxes 
of  apples  can  be  pickfed  by  women  and 
it  will  help  on  the  labor  question.  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
New  England  State  and  asked  that 
this  fact  be  publicized. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  farmers,  that  for 
the  fall  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
there  is  a  large  available  supply  of 
women  to  help.  Efforts  should  be  made 
now,  .and  arrangements  should  not  be 
left  until  harvest  arrives.  I  have  300 
acres  of  fruit  and  I  am  arranging  for 
my  labor  schedule  now  and  every  other 
orchardist  should  do  the  same. 

A  little  item  in  your  paper  on  this 
subject  would  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  other  farmers  and  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  seek  a  labor  supply  among 
women  w'here  they  are  perhaps  not 
conscious  of  the  availability  of  that 
supply,  together  with  the  help  which 
high  school  boys  can  give  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
— J.  E.  Rice,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

— A.  A. — 

Let  Farmers  Set  the  Price 

I  am  a  farmer  in  Orwell,  Addison 
County,  Vermont  which  is  one  of  the 
counties  where  the  milk  strike  has 
been  violent,  and  of  this  phase  of  it  I 
do  not  approve.  I  believe  that  any 
farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  has  the  right 
to  withhold  his  milk  and  also  to  try 
and  convince  his  neighbor  to  do  the 
same,  but  when  it  comes  to  dumping 
milk  or  pouring  kerosene  on  trucks  and 
cans  as  has  been  done  in  this  section, 
I  am  dead  set  against  it. 

Although  I  feel  that  the  new  prices 
in  the  marketing  order  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  to  farmers  as  much 
as  necessary,  I  did  not  keep  my  milk 
at  home,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  better  to 
keep  trying  through  the  order  to  get 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

—  -  -  -  - 

the  increases  that  the  farmer  should 
really  receive. 

I  believe  that  there  is  one  phase  of 
our  way  of  doing  this  -  tnat  is  wrong, 
When  we  have  hearings,  the  farmers, 
and  they  alone,  should  give  evidence 
as  to  why  or  why  not  get  an  increase 
in  price.  When  manufacturers  decide  to 
ihcrease  the  price  of  their  product  they 
do  not  call  in  the  customers  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  let  them  make  complaints 
against  it.  Oh  no,  they  just  simply  set 
a  new  schedule  and  the  buyer  has  to 
pay  it  or  go  without. 

I  have  heard  several  speakers  say 
that  this  order  must  be  fair  to  the 
producer,  dealer  and  consumer.  It’s  our 
milk  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  deal¬ 
er  should  have  to  figure  that  selling  it 
is  his  job  and  that  this  profit  is  his 
worry. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  feel  that 
milk  in  many  ways  is  no  different 
from  any  other  business  and  farmers 
should  not  have  to  beg  consumer  and 
dealer'  to  get  a  living  price  for  his 
product.  We  are  firm  believers  in  your 
paper  and  feel  that  you  have  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  farmer  as  your  first  goal. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Eastman  for  the  recent  loss  of 
his  brother.  We  have  read  George 
Duff’s  pieces  a  great  many  times  and 
wondered  who  he  was. — F.  J.  Phelps, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Help 

It  appeal’s  to  me  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  expect  to  hire  a 
man  by  the  day  just  when  we -want 
him.  The  only  way  to  get  dependable 
farm  help  is  to  hire  a  man  the  year 
round,  give  him  a  good  place  in  which 
to  live  and  give  him  a  few  privileges 
such  as  a  garden,  fuel  and  maybe  a 
place  to  keep  some  chickens  and  a  pig. 

With  that  idea  in  mind,  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  enlarge  the  poultry  enterprise 
on  my  dairy  farm  .so  I  will  have  profit¬ 
able  work  for  a  year  round  man. — R.S. 


Commissioner  Grows  Potatoes 


Spraying  potatoes  on  the  farm  of 
Carl  R.  Smith  and  Son,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Soon  after  he  was  married,  Mr.  Smith 
went  into  the  grocery  business  in  Ex¬ 
eter.  In  1917  he  bought  the  Oakes 
farm  at  Exeter.  From  this  farm  were 
cut  massive  timbers  for  ship  building 
when  that  industry  was  flourishing  at 
Sandy  Point  and  Stockton  Springs.  In 
1931  Mr.  Smith  bought  an  adjoining 
farm  of  250  acres  and  later  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pipes  place  of  160  acres  in 
Corinna. 


Last  year  he  grew  120  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  45  acres  of  peas.  He  us¬ 
ually  carries  about  25  head  of  live¬ 
stock  and  some  years  had  from  35  to 
70  sheep. 

Keith  Smith,  the  commissioner’s  son, 
farms  700  acres,  while  another  son, 
Blake,  has  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  Commissioner’s  farms.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Smith  has  been  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Maine  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  for  some  years  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change. 
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EGGS  WANTED... 

Produce  for  Defense! 


Everywhere  you  go  today,  the  cry  is  ’'Eggs 
wanted!”  The  United  States  Government  has 
asked  for  300,000,000  extra  eggs  before  June, 
1943.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  poultry  raisers 
must  step  up  egg  production  per  hen  .  .  .  they  must 
have  more  hens  in  production. 

Today’s  opportunity  is  a  great  money-making 
opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  discover 
what  Purina  Poultry  Chows  can  do  to  help  you  get 
top-notch  production  from  your  birds.  Purina  Poul¬ 
try  Chows  are  built  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that 
breeding  has  put  into  your  birds.  They  are  built  to 
help  you  maintain  top  production  all  year. 

Raise  Fall  Chicks  This  Year 

Another  way  you  can  step  up  production  and  add  to 
your  income  is  to  start  fall  chicks.  Years  of  work 


at  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm  have  shown  that 
fall  chicks  develop  into  pullets  which  lay  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  chicks  that  are  hatched  in  the  spring. 
Start  chicks  this  fall  on  the  Purina  Starting  and 
Growing  Plan  .  .  .  have  big  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  lay  next  spring. 

The  man  who  can  help  you  most  in  this  time  of 
emergency  is  your  own  friendly  Purina  dealer.  See 
him  today  about  Purina  Layena,  the  complete  laying 
feed,  or  Purina  Laying  Chow,  the  supplement  that 
goes  with  your  scratch  grain.  Either  of  these  feeds 
will  help  you  get  the  kind  of  egg  production  that 
you  want  .  .  .  the  production  your  Government  is 
asking  of  you. 

See  your  dealer,  too,  for  Purina  Embryo-Fed  Baby 
Chicks.  You’ll  want  Purina  Startena  too,  in  order 
to  get  those  fall  chicks  off  to  a  good  start. 


PURINA  MILLS 

Buffalo,  New  York 
St*  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Wj/purihaTW.  Purina  i 
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“  complete  With  crai^*^ 


CANCER—TENACITY 

^OLUMN  after  Column  jwe  are  deTcIof^ng_  our 


Quest  Chain:  AMBITION,  INTEGRITY, 
DIRECTION,  PIONEERING,  DETERMINATION, 
COOPERATION.  As  the  Chain  grows  longer,  each 
link  grows  stronger.  And  I  can  prove  it!  Let’s 
take  this  word  TENACITY  and  study  It. 

1.  What  good  Is  AMBITION  without  Stlck-To- 
It-Iveness?  TENACITY 

2.  INTEGRITY  for  seven  days  In  the  week? 
TENACITY 

3.  What  Is  DIRECTION  but  TENACITY  of  aim? 

4.  What  Is  DETERMINATION  but  TENACITY 
In  action? 

5.  Can  a  PIONEER  stop  short  of  his  goal? 
TENACITY 

6.  What  kind  of  COOPERATOR  Is  “OB-Agaln- 
On-Again  Flannigan”?  TENACITY 

Halfway  around  our  Zodiac,  TENACITY  gives 
our  Quest  Chain  something  it  has  not  had  before 
— something  every  chain  needs — the  property  of 
holding  together  —  TENACITY. 

TENACITY  is  easy  to  recognize,  but  have  you 
got  it? 

TENACITY  Is  the  Spirit  of 
“Never  Say  Die’’ 

“Stick  to  Your  Knitting’’ 

“Fight  to  the  Last  Ditch” 

“Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ship” 

“They  Shall  Not  Pass” 

“A  Winner  Never  Quits  and 
a  Quitter  Never  Wins” 

History  Is  replete  with  vivid  evidence  of  how 
TENACITY  has  made  ordinary  men  and  women 
great  because  they  had  the  ability  and  courage  to 
bang  on.  You  cannot  read  the  following  sentences 
without  realizing  how  important  TENACITY  Is  to 
you  and  to  the  big  things  you  have  yet  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

What  a  wealth  of  moving  pictures  flashes 
through  our  minds; 

— Qf  Captain  Lawrence,  aboard  that  old  American 
Frigate,  wounded  after  hours  of  battle,  carried 
below,  lifting  himself  on  his  bloody  elbows  and 
gasping  with  his  last  few  breaths,  —  “Don’t 
Give  Up  tho  Shipl” 

— Of  hard-boiled  General  U.  S.  Grant  telling  his 
Aides  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  against  the 
rigors  and  difficulties  of  the  Campaign  of  1864, 
—  “We’ll  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summerl” 

— Of  Columbus  on  the  deck  of  his  frail  ship,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness,  hoping  to  see  the  land  ho 
believed  lay  ahead,  a  mutinous,  frightened  crew 
plotting  his  death,  yet  In  the  blackest  night, 
the  same  ringing  command,  —  “SAIL  ONI” 

— Of  Philip  Rowan,  entrusted  with  an  important 
military  dispatch,  fighting  his  way  through 
jungle  and  swamp  tOidellver  “The  Message  to 
Garcia.” 

_ Of  the  Dutch  Boy  who  stuck  his  finger  In  tha 

hole  in  the  dyke,  and  kept  it  there  ail  night, 
thus  saving  his  entire  village  from  destruction. 
— Of  Robert  Bruce,  forsaken  by  his  court,  his  Scot¬ 
tish  throne  toppling,  watching  at  the  entranca 
of  his  cave  a  spider  spin,  then  re-spin,  then  spla 
again  an  ever-breaking  web.  Challenged  by 
such  tenacity  of  purpose  he  is  encouraged  to 
mend  the  loose  ends  of  his  crumbling  kind)$om. 
— Of  Cato,  always  ending  his  speeches  in  the 
Roman  Senate  with — “Carthago  Delenda  Estl” 
Carthage  MUST  be  Destroyed!  He  dinned  tha 
challenge  into  Roman  ears  day  after  day.  Ha 
never  let  up.  His  persistent  campaigning  even¬ 
tually  sent  a  Homan  armada  across  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  And  Carthage  WAS  destroyed. 

— Of  old  Bill  Roper  dinning  into  the  ears  of  his 
football  recruits —  “A  Winner  Never  Quits  and 
a  Quitter  Never  Wins.” 

— Of  Marshal  Petain  bolding  Verdun  against  the 
German  Machine,  saj’ing  “They  shall  not 
pass!”  —  “Ils  ne  passeron  pas!”  It  Is  too  bad 
that  this  old  veteran  in  his  advanced  age  could 
not  hold  on  with  sufficient  Tenacity  to  resist 
Dictator  Hitler. 

— Of  that  saying  of  General  John  Stark  at  tho 
Battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont, — “Tonight 
the  American  flag  floats  from  yonder  hill,  or 
Mollie  Stark  sleeps  a  widow.” 

— Of  Kipling’s  “If”  with  TENACITY  alive  and 
breathing  in  every  line:  — 

...“If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  In  you 
Except  the-Will  which  says  to  them: 

‘Hold  on!’  ...” 

_ Of  Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium, 

who  might  have  sought  seclusion  in  private  life 
after  the  tragic  death  of  her  husband,  but  who 
was  named  to  occupy  her  husband's  chair  at 
the  University  Of  France  as  his  successor  and 
resumed  the  course  at  the  precise  sentence 
where  Pierre  Curie  had  left  it.  She  had  the 
Tenacity  to  carry  on. 

_ Of  Noah  Webster  who  took  twenty-six  years  te 

write  one  book —  the  Dictionary. 

_ Of  Paderewski  who  practised  the  scales  eight 

hours  a  day  even  after  he  became  the  world’* 
greatest  pianist. 

— Of  Calvin  Coolidge  who  with  the  rare  gift  of 
putting  his  thoughts  into  a  few  words,  said: 
“Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of 
persistence.  Talent  will  not;  nothing  is  more 
common  than  unsuccessful  men  with  talent. 
Genius  will  not;  unrewarded  genius  is  almost 
a  proverb.  Education  will  not;  the  world  Is  full 
of  educated  derelicts.  Persistence  and  deter¬ 
mination  alone  are  omnipotent.”  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  the  many  who  were  so  close  to  succe^ 
they  could  almost  have  touched  it,  yet  missed 
because  they  lacked  the  Tenacity  to  go  on. 

_ Of  that  great  merchant  prince,  Marshall  Field, 

who,  when  asked,  “What  one  trait  of  your 
character  do  you  look  upon  as  having  been 
the  most  essential  to  your  successful  career?”, 
answered  without  hesitation,  “Perseverance”— 
which  is  TENACITY. 

The  pace  of  the  world  today  calls  for  red-blooded 
men ,  men  of  grit  who  will  press  on  unflinchingly, 
unswervingly,  hurling  back  all  obstacles  in  their 
path.  TENACITY  makes  both  individuals  and 
nations  great.  Illustrations  such  as  the  above 
can  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Now  for  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Just 
what  does  TENACITY  mean  to  you?  Is  July  too 
hot  a  month  to  apply  TENACITY  to  your  daily 
problems?  If  you  were  born  in  July,  then ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Zodiac,  TENACITY  just  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  But  supposing  you  were  not  born 
in  J  u!y ,  but  in  September,  as  I  was.  Should  either 
you  or  I  give  up  and  lack  the  bulldog  tenacious 
quality  which  carries  one  through  to  success? 

TENACITY  means  “Chin  Up!  Stick  to  you* 
guns!” 

Daringly  and  Tenaciously  Yours, 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  RaUton  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 
1800  Checkerboard  Square 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ready  — GET  set.  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pilgrimages  of 
northeastern  farmers  is  scheduled  to  get 
under  way  Aug.  18.  It  will  be  the 
long-planned  tour  of  N"w  York  fruit 
growers,  and  many  friends  from  near¬ 
by  states,  to  the  Appalachian  area. 
The  party  will  assemble  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Monday,  Aug.  18,  and  the  dispersal 
point  will  be  Wilmington,  Del.,  Friday, 
Aug.  22. 

Wickard  to  Speak 

Thursday,  Aug.  21,  the  tour  will 
visit  the  United  States  Department  of 
(Agriculture’s  National  Research  Center 
at  Beltsville,  Md.  After  a  picnic  lunch 
in  a  shady  grove  Claude  R.  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  scheduled 
to  meet  the  group.  Dr.  John  R.  Mag- 
ftess,  principal  horticulturist  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  well  known  to  New  York 
growers,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  Beltsville. 

The  tour  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  fruit  counties.  It  has  been 
planned  and  is  being  managed  by  a 
committee  including  Mark  E.  Buck- 
man,  Sodus,  vice-president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  chairman;  M.  B.  Hoffman,  exten¬ 
sion  pomologist  of  the  college;  E.  Stu¬ 
art  Hubbard,  treasurer  of  the  New 


York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti- 
-  tute;  L.  B.  SkefSngton  of  the  Amei’ican 
Agriculturist ;  Arthur  Williams,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  agent,  and  John  G.  Good¬ 
rich,  Niagara  County  agent  and  com- 
^  mittee  secretary. 

To  See  Battlefield 

Growers  and  their  friends  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  program  of  the  tour 
from  any  county  agricultural  agent. 
Those  who  make  the  trip  r  re  asked  to 
report  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  4  p.  m., 
Aug.  18.  After  assignment  to  rooms, 
there  will  be  an  evening  trip  over  the 
great  battlefield.  The  party  will  be 
divided  into  small  groups,  each  with  a 
licensed  guide. 

The  following  day  the  route  will  be 
through  the  Antietam  battlefield, 
bloodiest  spot  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
Virginia  numerous  historic  spots  are  on 
the  route.  Two  and  one-half  hours  are 
allowed  for  a  31-mile  drive  along  the 
Sky  Line  Drive  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  The  committee 
found  this  a  “wonder  spot,’’  and  decid¬ 
ed  there  was  no  use  trying  to  hurry 
the  party  along. 

In  order  to  plan  for  accommo{^ations, 
the  committee  is  urging  that  all  pros¬ 
pective  members  of  the  party  register 
at  once  with  their  county  agent  or  J,  G. 
Goodrich,  Court  House,  Lockport,  N,  Y. 


CROP  REPORT 


POTATOES :  The  government  esti¬ 
mate  of  total  potato  production  this 
year  is  367,650,000  bushels,  8%  under 
last  year’s  crop  and  just  under  the  ten 
year  average. 

The  acreage  planted  is  smaller  than 
last  year  except  in  Maine,  and  most  of 
the  leading  late  potato  producing 
states  expect  smaller  crops.  The  late 
U.  S.  acreage  is  estimated  at  2,904,000 
acres,  compared  with  3,052,800  last 
year  and  3,026,700  two  years  ago. 

APPLES:  New  England,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Vermont,  reports  an  apple 
crop  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year. 
The  June  drop  in  New  England  was 
heavy  and  the  set  was  none  too  good 
before  the  drop.  July  1st  conditions 
indicated  a  McIntosh  crop  about  the 
same  as  last  year  but  below  average, 
and  a  light  set  of  Baldwins  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  most  commercial  orchards. 
The  Wealthy  crop  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

In  New  York  State,  the  apple  crop 
is  above  last  year.  Western  New  York 
and  the  Champlain  Valley  have  better 
prospects  for  several  varieties  but  the 
Hudson  Valley  reports  prospects  for  a 
smaller  crop  than  last  year.  Baldwins 
in  New  York  State  have  a  rather  light 
set  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  this  variety  has  the  poorest  pros¬ 
pects.  Greenings  are  better  than  last 
year  in  most  sections.  Northern  Spies 
are  rather  light. 

In  New  Jersey  the  apple  crop  on 
July  1st  was  reported  as  66%  of  nor¬ 
mal  compared  with  68%  last  year. 
Many  growers  report  a  spotty  condi¬ 
tion.  In  general  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  has  a  lighter  set  than  last 
year,  while  the  central  and  northern 
sections  have  slightly  better  prospects. 


Commercial  U.  S.  crop  estimated  as 
65%  normal,  last  year  62%. 

GRAINS:  Oats  and  barley  in  New 
York  are  very  short  and  in  some  areas 
it  is  expected  that  oats  will  be  cut  for 
hay  or  pastured  rather  than  harvested 
for  grain.  The  New  York  crop  is 
forecast  at  24,766,000  bushels.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  nearly  30  million. 

New  York’s  total  wheat  crop  is  fore¬ 
cast  at  6,727,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  7,996,000  last  year.  The  U.  S. 
winter  wheat  crop  is  forecast  at  682,- 
321,000  bushels  and  last  year  was 
589,151,000  bushels. 

Corn,  including  silage,  is  estimated 
on  a  bushel  equivalent.  This  year  the 
New  York  estimate  is  23,150,000 
bushels  and  last  year  was  21,452,000 
bushels.  The  U.  S.  corn  crop  is  also 
indicated  as  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
The  stand  of  corn  in  New  York  State  is 
uneven.  A  lot  of  it  is  planted  early 
but  germinated  slowly  and  in  some 
cases  weeds  got  ahead  of  the  corn. 

HAY :  The  July  1st  estimate  on  the 
New  York  tame  hay  crop  was  4,028,000 
tons  and  last  year  was  5,554,000  tons. 

DRY  BEANS:  Dry  beans  in  New 
York  State  are  estimated  at  1,240,000 
hundred  pound  bags  compared  with 
903,000  a  year  ago.  The  U.  S.  esti¬ 
mate  crop  is  also  up,  this  year  being 
about  18  million  bags  and  last  year 
about  16  million. 

The  July  1st  condition  of  the  bean 
crop  in  New  York  was  80%  of  normal, 
one  of  the  highest  figures  on  record. 

ONIONS:  Indications  are  for  a  short 
crop  for  onions.  Acreage  is  down  11 
per  cent  from  1940,  and  acreage  in 
New  York  is  13  per  cent  lower  than 
last  year. 


Milk  Hearings 

Hearings,  to  determine  whether  a  dif¬ 
ferential  should  be  paid  to  producers  of 
Guernsey  milk  in  the  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  markets  will  be  resumed  Aug.  5. 

In  the  meantime  amendments  to  the 
Niagara  Frontier  marketing  order  were, 
rejected  in  a  referendum.  In  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  20  cents  was  added  to  the  Class 
1  price  as  asked  from  Aug.  1.  Pro¬ 
ducer-dealers  were  not  included  in  the 
order,  as  the  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency  had  petitioned.  The  petition 
for  amendment  had  asked  that  the 
market  service  payment  be  reduced 
from  20  to  12  cents  for  handling  of 
surplus  milk.  The  commissioner  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  payment,  but 
eliminated  payment  on  Class  2-C  (milk 
for  ice  cream)  and  Class  3-D  (milk  for 
cream  cheese)  and  milk  handled  by 
cooperatives  for  their  own  members. 

Evidently  the  cooperatives  consider¬ 
ed  this  an  unsatisfactory  change,  so 
they  voted  down  the  amendment.  The 
Niagara  Frontier  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  said  prices  were  too  low 
in  view  of  drouth  conditions  and  high 
costs,  and  has  petitioned  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  raise  prices  substantially. 

*  *  * 

Institute  Meeting 

As  this  issue  reaches  you  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
will  be  holding  its  annual  meeting  at 
Storrs,  Conn.  The  membership  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  in  conjunction  with  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  Porter  R.  Taylor  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
will  speak  on  proposed  changes  in  by¬ 
laws,  principal  change  being  to  permit 
membership  to  elect  secretary  and 
treasurer,  instead  of  directors. 

The  day  following  the  Storrs  meet¬ 
ing  institute  directors  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  in  Springfield,  Mass.  At  this 
meeting  officers  will  be  named  and 
plans  made  for  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Field  Day 

Wide  interest  centers  in  the  annual 
field  day  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  at  the  farm  of  Hugh  Humphreys, 
New  Hartford,  on  Aug.  14.  Without 
question  this  has  become  the  largest 
annual  gathering  of  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  and  in  recent  years  an  attendance 
figure  of  10,000  has  been  low.  This 
year  there  will  be  all  the  usual  attrac¬ 
tions  and  contests.  On  the  speaking 
program  New  York  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  will  be  a  special 
feature.  Harold  J.  Simonson,  club 
president,  will  preside  and  there  will 
be  remarks  by  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd. 

The  Humphreys  farm  is  on  Route  12, 
between  New  Hartford  on  Route  5  and 
Sangersfield  on  Route  20.  All  roads  in 
the  vicinity  will  be  well  marked  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  parking  and 
other  accommodations. 

^  He.  Up 

Cherry  Growers  Pleased 

The  higher  price  for  sour  cherries 
this  year  has  been  pleasing  to  grow¬ 
ers,  but  the  shorter  crop  has  offset  the 
increase  in  many  areas.  But  one  point 
on  which  there  appears  to  be  unanim¬ 
ity  is  that  the  New  York  State  Cherry 
Growers’  Association  has  done  a  good 
job  in  keeping  members  informed  on 
yield  and  price  facts.  Horace  Putnam 
of  Lyons  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  he  says  that  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  has  rewarded 
the  association’s  efforts. 

Early  in  the  season  when  there  was 
little  information  available  the  asso¬ 
ciation  made  a  survey  of  prospects  in 
all  areas.  It  then  gathered  all  the 
price  information  and  .;irculated  the 
complete  picture  in  the  various  areas, 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
in  New  York.  This  is  credited  with 
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The  Real  Issue 

This  week  G.L.F.  Community 
Annual  Meetings  are  being  held 
over  the  entire  territory  served 
by  the  organization.  At  these 
meetings  a  message  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Jim  McConnell  will  outline 
the  history  of  the  Buffalo  feed 
strike. 

JFour  Buffalo  mills  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Union. 

I  The  G.L.F.  has  not.  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell  reports,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  interruption  in  feed 
service,  due  to  the  facilities  own¬ 
ed  by  farmers  and  those  owned 
by  G.L.F.  agent-buyers.  “The 
real  issue,”  says  Mr.  McConnell, 

“is  not  wages  but  who  shall  select 
the  men  hired  in  the  plants,  the 
G.L.F.  or  the  union.” 

Cooperating  with  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
plans  have  been  worked  out  to 
increase  gradually  the  commun¬ 
ity  inventories  of  feed  and  grain. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  care 
of  temporary  transportation 
break-down.s  and  may  be  a  check 
against  runaway  feed  prices. 
The  plan  will  not  be  used  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  feed  manufacturers  or 
dealers. 

In  refusing  to  settle  this  strike 
on  union  terms,  the  G.L.F.  is  per¬ 
forming  a  distinct  service  to  its 
members  and  to  all  farmers. 
The  easy  way  would  be  to  submit 
to  union  demands  but  principles 
are  involved.  More  power  to  the 
G.L.F.  in  their  fight  for  a  square 
deal  for  farmers! 

giving  the  market  a  firm  tone;  in  fact, 
many  growers  say  it  made  money  for 
them. 

*  *  * 

Rains  Help 

While  drouth  conditions  continue  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  scattered 
showers  and  some  fairly  heavy  rains 
have  been  of  immense  help.  In  a  few 
instances  the  heavy  downpours  have 
resulted  in  washing  of  soil,  but  many 
upstate  farmers  say  the  showers  saved 
the  situation  for  them.  Cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans  are  looking  much  bet¬ 
ter.  In  many  sections  the  shortage  of 
moisture  had  become  so  acute  that 
home  gardens  were  being  watered  from 
spray  tanks. 

— A.  A. — 

Fair  Time 

Plans  are  going  ahead  to  make  this 
year’s  New  York  State  Fair  the  best 
ever.  For  one  thing,  the  fair  will  be 
better  lighted  than  it  ever  has  been. 
The  management  has  purchased  much 
of  the  lighting  equipment  salvaged 
from  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  and 
this  will  be  installed  and  in  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Since  last  year’s  fair,  eight  miles 
of  curbing  has  been  put  along  roads 
and  streets  and  additional  landscaping 
will  make  the  grounds  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  A  new  $30,000  building  is  being 
erected  between^the  Dairy  Building  and 
the  State  Institutions  building.  Among 
other  things,  this  will  house  a  large 
aquarium. 

Among  the  features  you  will  want 
to  see  will  ^  i  the  Farm  Bureau  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  Championship  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  the  Grange  Sing¬ 
ing  Contest  to  be  held  each  afternoon, 
and  the  National  Championship  Horse 
Pulling  Contest.  Also  in  the  coliseum 
on  the  opening  day,  August  24th,  there 
will  be  a  mass  piano  festival  where  40 
pianos  are  to  be  played  simultaneously 
by  outstanding  pianists  from  all  parts 
of  the  state. 


Fall  freshening  cows  need 
and  grain  in  August  to 
ready  for  high  production 
fall  and  winter. 


Cows  that  freshen  in  top  condition 
milk  heavier  and  keep  it  up  longer 
than  cows  that  are  thin.  August 
pastures  don’t  produce  enough  feed 
to  get  dry  cows  in  good  rig.  For  this 
reason  skillful  dairymen  see  that 
their  dry  cows  and  heifers  get  hay 
and  grain  in  August.  Mr.  William 
Carney  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
skillful  dairymen. 

Mr.  Carney,  shown  in  the  picture 
looking  over  a  September  heifer, 
has  a  herd  of  purebred  Ayrshires 
that  produced  an  average  of  11,226 
pounds  of  milk,  445  pounds  of  fat 
last  year. 

He  follows  a  three-point  program 
that  helps  him  maintain  this  high 
production. 

1 .  He  keeps  good  cows 

2.  He  feeds  them  well 

3.  He  feeds  his  dry  cows  and 
heifers  to  get  them  in  top  shape 
for  freshening 

Mr.  Carney  knows  that  August  is  a 
tough  month  for  dairy  farmers. 
Pastures  are  dry,  flies  are  biting. 


Here  is  what  he  does  to  keep  the  dry 
cows  and  heifers  from  losing  in 
August  what  they  gained  in  June. 

He  feeds  them  in  the  barn  along, 
with  the  milkers.  When  the  pasture 
is  dry  he  feeds  ensilage  to  the  milk¬ 
ers,  a  little  eHsilage  and  some  hay  to 
the  dry  stock. 

He  feeds  them  G.L.F.  Fitting 
Ration  mixed  with  his  own  corn  and 
oats  until  six  weeks  before  freshening. 
Then  he  shifts  to  Dry  &  Freshening 
Ration,  which  he  feeds  until  about 
two  weeks  after  the  animals  have 
freshened. 

Mr.  Carney  is  a  good  feeder.  He 


BOXES  Box  and  crate 

AXD  CRATES  mills  have  very 
large  orders  for  powder  boxes  and 
for  crates  to  carry  explosives.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  bushel  baskets  is  very  heavy. 


watches  each  individual  cow  or 
heifer  and  feeds  her  enough  to  keep 
her  gaining  in  weight  while  she  is 
dry. 

The  back  pasture  is  just  an  exer¬ 
cising'  lot  in  August.  Mr.  Carney 
says  it  takes  more  than  exercise  to 
get  cows  ready  for  year  ’round  high 
production. 


Potato  Patch 

Hot,  muggy  weather  in  August  helps 
spread  late  blight  on  potatoes.  The 
way  to  control  potato  blight  is  to 


If  you  are  a  fruit  or  vegetable  grower, 
order  baskets  and  crates  ahead  of 
when  you’ll  be  needing  them. 

DAIRY  Mflk  cans  and 

ECHJIPMENT  pails  are  tinned. 


keep  all  new  growth  covered  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  with  80-20 
lime-copper  dust.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
long  to  a  spray  ring,  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  using  a  hand  duster 
or  a  wheelbarrow  duster. 

With  the  Unico  Model  H  hand 
duster  you  can  cover  an  acre  of 
potatoes  in  about  two  hours. 

A  traction  wheelbarrow  duster  is 
easier  to  operate.  Users  say  it  will  do 
a  good  job  for  growers  with  less  than 
ten  acres. 

These  dusters  are  shown  on  page 
93  of  the  G.L.F.  Patrons  Purchasing 
Guide. 


Tin  is  a  war  commodity.  Take  extra 
care  of  your  present  equipment. 
Make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  Keep 
it  clean.  Rinse  with  scalding  water  so 
that  it  will  dry  quickly.  Save  all  old 
milk  cans  and  other  containers.  They 
may  be  needed  for  storing  oil  and 
other  liquids  that  you  use  on  youV 
farm. 


DEFENSE  and  your  FARM 

- - - -  ik  ik  ik  - 


(438)  10 
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YOUR  FLOCK  PROTECTED 


Against  TRACHEITIS  2c 

Vaccinate  your  pullcte  —  a^e  2  to  6 
months — before  infection — it  costs  so 
little  that  it  does  not  pay  to  risk  loss  of 
your  birds  and  epc  income.  WENE 
U.  S.  LICENSED  VACCINES  are 
produced  by  a  world-famed  patholo¬ 
gist.  No  physical  set-back.  WRITE 
TODAY!  WENE  Fowl  Tracheitis  Vac¬ 
cine  (Chick  Embryo  Origin) — 100  doses 
$2.50;  500  doses  $10.  Wene  Fowl  Pox 
Vaccine  (Chick  Embryo  Origin) — 100 
doses  75c;  500  doses  $3.  U.  S.  Veteri¬ 
nary  License  209.  FREE  BOOK  on 
poultry  diseases  —  send  post  card. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  VS21.H  VINELAND.  N,  J. 


WENE  US.Licensed VACCINES 


To  Postpone  the  Molt 

Hif  Jl,  C,  WeoA/e/L 


WITH  the  exception  of  a  few  ab¬ 
normal  individuals,  every  hen 
sheds  her  old  feathers  once  a  year, 
and  grows  a  new  coat.  Many  hens 
make  the  change  a  second  time  in  part 
or  entirely.  A  great  deal  is  known 
about  the  phenomenon  of  molting,  but 
we  still  don’t  know  enough.  Perhaps 
if  we  knew  more  about  it  we  could  get 
all  the  hens  to  do  their  molting  when 
eggs  are  worth  the  least,  and  to  stay 


1 

LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators,  llatclies  Tues.  &  ThurS. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.0.0.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  lOO 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns $6.00  $11.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  9.00  7.00 

N.  HAIHP.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.j.lO.OO  13.00  7.00 

Black  &  White  MINORCAS..  6.00  1  2.00  3.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross..  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $6.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  LEGHORN  STD.  PULLETS 
2-6  WKS.  OLD.  All  Itrceders  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.l)., 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Soxing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sunny  Slope  Chicks 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid  —  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  every  Mon. 
and  Thursday. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns 

New  Hampshire  Reds _ 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  Rd.-Rk. 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Wti.  Wyanc 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

Extra  quality  chicks  bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
Pullets  guaranteed  90%.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOfr. 
Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Thompsontown.  Pa. 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

_ $6.00 

$12.00 

$2.00 

_ 8.00 

9.50 

7.00 

Or _ 7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

1 _ 7.00 

8.50 

7.00 

-  _ 6.00 

7.50 

5.50 

(.ASH  OR  C.O.U,  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits  95%  guar.) _ $5.50  $10.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds _  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  Chicks 

100%  Live  del.  Guar.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid.  Un.seied  Pits.  Ckls. 

English  White  Leghorns _ $6.00  $12.00  $2.00 

Buff  and  Brown  I.«ghoms _  6.50  13.00  2.50 

Bar.  White  &  Buff  Rox _  6.50  8.50  6.50 

Wh.  S.  L.  Wyand..  Red -Rox _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

N.  H.  &  R.  I  Reds,  Ruff  Orp _  7.00  8.50  6.50 

Mixed  $6.-100.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  Catalog.  Pullets  95%  Guaranteed. 
Cloverdale  Hatchery.  Dept.  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pult’s  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

l4irge  Tj-pe  English  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds _  7.50  9.5()  7.50 

Red-Rock  Cross  -  8.00  10.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  8.50  13.00  7.50 

H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Po.stoaid. 
Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE 
Catalog  of  31  years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  cuUed  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Cat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  per  100  per  100  per  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns _ $7.00  $12.50  $3.00 

Bl.  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas _  7.50  13.50  4.00 

Bar..  White  or  Buff  Bocks -  7.50  9.50  7.00 

Wh.  W.vnd..  R.  I.  Beds,  Bed-Rocks  7.50  9.50  7.00 

New  Hampshlres,  Rock-Red  Cross  7.50  10.50  7.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  coh-ect.  Our  20th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa 


BmcmumcHm 


Immediate  shipment  Postpaid.  Casli  or  C.O.D.  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  $7.00  per  100: 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.00-100.  All  breeders  Blood-Tested. 
CIRCULAR  FREE.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


rHirifC _  CATALOG  FREE.  Write:  N I EMO  N  D’S 

vniv^ivo -  HATCHERY,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$6.85 


90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  judge 

QFNn  Din  MONTY  write  today  tor  free 

OLliU  ll U  ITIUliLI  Booklet  and  Material. 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Dflirt.  22°Lii  East  SL  Louis,  Illinois. 


Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


PuUorum  E'rft'  by  State  Test  since  1927. 
“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalogue  Free. 
Send  for  this  Catalog.  It's  interesting. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for 
Pullortmi  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the  Offlclal 
state  testing  agency  of  one  of  the  six  New 
ISngland  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested  within  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year. 


Over  59  million  chicks  in  past  10  years.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.  Box 59.  Wallingford,  Conn, 


'WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS' 


REDUCED/^^'^PRICES 

t  WENE  (HICKS 

SEXED,  DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED 

&  PULLETS 


_ _ _ 

U.  S.  Approved  •"  CREDIT 

6  Million  Wene  Chicks  If  Desired 

?  d  H  n  nV"'  R  U  l  r  r  Chick  Pro- 

d4-nUUK  btHYICE  All  popular  pure  or 

on  many  popular  kinds.  .  ,  , 

1,800,000  EGG  HATCH-  ‘^''ossbreeds.  Bloodtested. 
ING  CAPACITY  FREE  CATA- 

Hatches  Every  Week  LOG  AND  BARGAIN 
Year  Around  SUMMER  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BRENTWOOD 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cu.stomers  receive  tops  in  llvabilltv. 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities, 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross -B reds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  'atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


Oiir  9o 

fair 

sure 

ITatche, 


WHITE  Rn  CO 

PLYMOUTH  n  w  W\ 

BABY  CHICKS  $iO.  per  lOO 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Te.sted  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  BOCKS 
mmou.s  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FBEE  circular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  1. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


on  the  job  in  the  fall.  Many  people 
have  tried  to  “force”  a  spring  molt, 
and  some  will  tell  of  being  successful, 
but  I  notice  that  very  few  try  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

If  you  take  away  their  food  for  a 
day  or  two  in  mid-summer,  you  can 
throw  almost  your  entire  flock  into  a 
molt,  but  it  won’t  pay.  You  will  get 
more  high  priced  eggs  from  that  flock 
if  you  keep  them  laying  straight 
through  the  summer  and  fall — if  you 
can  do  it.  Many  poultrymen  do.  It 
requires  hens  that  were  bred-to-lay  and 
that  are  in  good  condition,  plus  skill¬ 
ful  handling  by  the  boss.  Under  such 
conditions,  I  have  seen  many  flocks 
still  laying  fifty  per  cent  or  better  in 
November. 

The  owner  then  faces  a  tough  situa¬ 
tion.  He  would  like  to  keep  on  get¬ 
ting  those  big  eggs  that  are  bringing 
in  the  big  egg  checks,  but  if  he  wants 
to  get  early  chicks  from  that  flock,  he 
must  give  them  a  chance  to  molt  and 
rest  before  the  breeding  season.  So 
he  forces  them  out  of  production,  and 
into  a  molt.  That  is  not  so  easy  al¬ 
ways  as  it  sounds.  Some  of  the  old 
faithfuls  stubbornly  refuse  to  quit, 
and  go  on  laying  on  a  restricted  diet 
of  grain  only. 

Birthday  Has  Influence 

We  know  that  the  time  of  molting 
is  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
time  of  hatching,.  Pullets  hatched  in 
January  and  February  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  molt  after  a  few  months  of 
laying.  There  is  not  much  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  these  fall  and  winter 
molts,  or  partial  molts  in  very  early 
pullets.  Nor  do  we  need  to  worry  too 
much  about  it.  The  pullets  probably 
are  not  low  producers.  They  will 
come  back  into  good  production  and 
many  will  turn  out  to  be  persistent 
layers  next  fall.  We  knov/  that  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  April  or  May  have  a 
good  chance  to  avoid  the  winter  molt. 

There  is  most  certainly  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  molt  and  egg 
production.  As  a  rule  a  hen  will  molt 
at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  laying. 
However,  some  particularly  heavy  lay¬ 
ers  will  keep  on  laying  even  while  they 
are  going  through  a  slow  molt.  So  we 
cannot  always  say  that  a  hen  stops 
laying  because  she  i^  molting,  nor  that 
she  is  molting  because  she  stopped  lay¬ 
ing.  We  do  know,  however,  that  since 
production  is  influenced  by  feeding 
and  by  inheritance,  we  can  be  sure  that 
these  factors  also  govern  the  molt  to 
some  extent. 

Where  Delay  Pays 

The  m(31t  is  a  timely  topic  just  now 
because  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
many  successful  poultrymen  that  the 
molt  can  be  postponed  by  means  of 
good  management.  This  is  the  natural 
season  for  molting.  The  poorer  layers 
are  at  the  end  of  their  laying  year. 
They  are  bound  to  quit  laying  and  go 
into  a  molt  in  spite  of  everything.  You 
can’t  do  anything  about  it  but  cull 
them  out  and  send  them  to  market. 
But  the  majority  of  the  hens  still  have 
a  lot  of  eggs  that  will  be  layed  if 
some  unfavorable  conditions  do  not, 
prevent.  To  delay  the  molt  of  such 
hens  until  the  last  possible  egg  is  ob¬ 
tained  is  the  proof  of  a  skillful  poul- 
tryman, 

Eggs  from  contented  hens  probably 
taste  no  better  than  other  eggs,  but 
you  will  get  more  of  them.  Comfort  is 
a  big  factor  in  keeping  hens  happy, 
contented,  and  always  on  the  job.  It 
helps  to  postpone  the  molt.  Hens  can¬ 
not  be  comfortable  when  they  swelter 
in  an  overheated  house,  when  their  diet 
is  insufficient  or  incomplete,  when  they 
are  parched  with  thirst,  when  body  lice 
swarm  their  feathers  all  day,  and  red 


WHEAT  PENALTY 

“I  have  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est  the  splendid  article  entitled 
‘Harvesting  and  Selling  Your 
Wheat  Crop,’  appearing  on  page 
8  of  the  July  19,  1941  issue  of 
the  American  Agriculturirst. 

“However,  a  very  small  error 
has  been  made  in  stating  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  marketing  wheat  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  farm  marketing  quota 
to  be  48  cents.  This  is  a  very 
small  error  and  I  believe  one 
which  has  been  quite  generally 
made  and  was  probably  due  to  an 
estimation  cjf  the  1941  basic 
wheat  loan  rate  prior  to  the  time 
it  was  oflftcially  announced.  The 
law  providing  the  penalty  for 
marketing  wheat  in  excess  of  a 
farm  marketing  quota  provides 
that  the  penalty  shall  be  14  the 
basic  loan  rate.  The  basic  loan 
rate  for  1941  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  at  98  cents  which,  of  course, 
makes  the  marketing  quota  pen¬ 
alty  49  cents  a  bushel.” — O.  Ely 
Wickham,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mites  add  their  tormenting  presence 
at  night.  All  these  disturbing  elements 
are  common  in  hot  weather.  All  of 
them  can  be  prevented  almost  entirely 
except  the  overheated  house,  and  that 
can  be  greatly  modified.  Windows  and 
doors,  Mde  open  and  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  to  create  brisk  movement 
of  air  may  not  lower  the  temperature 
a  great  deal,  but  it  does  add  to  the 
hens’  comfort.  Water  sprayed  on  the 
inside  walls  of  a  poultry  house  at  the 
college  farm  lowered  the  temperature 
thirteen  degrees.  An  insulated  ceiling 
helps  surprisingly.  A  basement  room 
with  concrete  floor  is  usually  cool  in 
summer.  Small  flocks  might  be  mov¬ 
ed  to  such  quarters.  Small  flocks  may¬ 
be  turned  outside  where  they  can  seek 
a  cooler  spot  in  the  shade. 

Feeding-  and  Lights 

I  have  been  told  by  a  good  authority 
that  milk  stimulates  the  appetite  of 
hens.  With  milk  in  their  di^et,  hens 
will  eat  more  feed.  It  is  that  extra 
food  that  keeps  the  hens  in  condition, 
and  that  helps  to  postpone  the  molt. 
If  one  does  not  have  liquid  milk  for 
the  hens,  he  ought  to  be  sure  that  the 
mash  he  is  feeding  contains  at  least 
five  pounds  of  dried  milk  products  in 
each  one  hundred  pounds  of  mash. 

Moistened  mash  fed  in  moderation 
seems  to  help  some  flocks  to  eat  more 
food.  Where  the  dry  mash  is  all  fed 
fresh  every  day,  moist  mash  may  not 
increase  the  total  amount  eaten. 

Hens  need  grain  in  summer.  Feed 
the  kind  they  like  best.  If  they  pick 
out  the  wheat  and  leave  the  com, 
give  them  more  wheat  and  less  corn. 
One  man  was  feeding  whea^  and  corn 
50-50.  He  increased  the  wheat  to 
where  the  hens  cleaned  up  the  corn. 
He  was  then  giving  three  times  as 
much  wheat  as  corn.  Egg  production 
had  increased  ten  per  cent.  The  total 
intake  of  food  had  been  increased. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  days 
will  have  grown  enough  shorter  that 
egg  production  may  be  effected.  Lights 
turned  on  at  that  time,  and  the  amount 
gradually  increased  as  the  ights  grow 
longer,  may  be  the  most  effective  of  all 
practices  in  postponing  the  molt. 

—  A.  A.— 

Answer  Lo  EasLiiian^s  Puzzle 

Ship  is  28  years  old,  the  boiler  is  21. 
When  the  ship  was  21,  the  boiler  was 
14,  or  half  the  presept  age  of  the  ship. 

^PQGS 

COLLIE  PUPS — Beautiful,  Intellisent.  Males  $10.00. 
Females  $5.  Beal  bargains.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  P». 

SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt 
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]!^|ilk  Hearings  Scheduled 

Aiig'usI  1  to  August  8 

Since  the  last  issue,  the  program  to 
get  an  emergency  hearing  on  milk 
prices  has  met  with  success.  Governor 
H.  H.  Lehman,  Owen  D.  Young  and 
Commissioner  H.  V.  Noyes  went  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  Secretary 
Wickard.  Also  present  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  Paul  Appleby,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  Edward 
Gaumnitz,  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

A  petition  asking  for  a  $3.82  price 
for  class  one  fluid  milk  and  a  25  cent 
increase  for  Class  2 A  (fluid  cream)  was 
filed  with  the  secretary.  Mr.  Young 
reported  that  Secretary  Wickard  was 
well  informed  about  crop  conditions  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  urgent  needs  of 
dairymen  in  that  area. 

Dates  and  places  for  the  hearings 
were  announced  as  follows: 

August  1  and  4 — St.  George  Hotel, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

August  5  and  6 — South  Junior  High 
School,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

August  7  and  8 — Chancellor’s  Hall, 
State  Education  Building,  Albany,  N.Y. 

These  hearings  will  be  cpen  to  the 
public. 

On  July  24th  delegates  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  met  at  Syracuse.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  approving  the  action 
of  the  executive  committee  in  meeting 
with  Mr.  Young  and  in  agreeing  with 
other  groups  in  petitioning  the  secre¬ 
tary  for  a  hearing.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  at  Van  Hornesville,  things 
moved  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a  delegate  meeting.  Action 
was  also  taken  giving  the  ofldcers 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  ad¬ 
ditional  amendments  which  might  be 
submitted  by  other  groups  at  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

To  enable  quick  action,  dairymen 
petitioned  Secretary  Wic!  ard  that  the 
hearing  be  restricted  to  three  amend¬ 
ments  asked  for,  namely,  an  increase 
in  the  class  one  price  of  milk,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  class  2 A  (fluid  cream) 
price,  an  amendment,  rather  technical 
in  nature,  clarifying  the  definitions  of 
producer  and  handler.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  other 
proposals  for  amendments  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  hearing. 

Each  of  the  five  groups  —  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  Dairymen’s  League, 
Eastern  Producers,  Dairy  Farmers 
Union  and  Associated  Independents  — ■ 
plan  to  have  producer  witnesses  ready 
to  testify  at  the  hearings. 

It  was  generally  agreed  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  that  an  unusually  good 
job  has  been  done  in  preparing  the 
petition.  Considerable  confidence  was 
expressed  that  the  hearings  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  price. 

— A.  A. — 

tlime  Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK 

The  uniform  price  in  the  New  York 
market  for  June,  as  announced  by  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Cladakis,  was  $1.95.  The 
price  was  39  cents  above  last  June  and 
the  highest  price  for  June  milk  since 
1929.  The  price  was  7  cents  above 
the  previous  estimate  of  the  June  price 
given  by  the  administrator.  The  total 
^ceived  by  dairymen  shipping  to  the 
New  York  market  in  June  was 
?13,183,946.  Last  year  the  total  was 
Fst  a  little  over  ten  million.  Dairy¬ 
men  clelivered  2,576,460  more  pounds 

of  milk  than  they  did  in  June  a  year 
ago. 

The  class  prices  for  June  were  as 
follows:  Class  I  (fluid),  $2.40;  Class  I 
1  fluid),  sold  outside  the  marketing 
area,  $2.35;  Class  I  (fluid),  sold  for 
Relief  use,  $1.83 ;  Class  II- A  (fluid 
$2.15;  Class  II-B,  $1,927;  Class 


II- C,  $1,877;  Class  III-A,  $1,879;  -Class 
IH-B,  $1,827;  Class  III-C,  $1,657;  Class 

III- D,  $1,602;  Class  IV-A,  $1,527;  Class 

IV- B,  $1,572. 

ROCHESTER 

The  Rochester  June  price  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Administrator  Clough,  was 
$2.08.  Dealers  receiving  milk  direct 
from  producers  from  plants  in  the  area 
paid  20  cents  a  hundred  additional. 

BUFFALO 

Administrator  D.  M.  Lasher  an¬ 
nounced  the  June  Buffalo  uniform  milk 
price  as  $1.93.  Dealers  who  made 
direct  deliveries  from  producers  pay 
20  cents  additional. 

—  A.  A. — 

Forestry  Field  Day 

August  16th  is  the  date  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Southeastern  New  York  Forestry 
Field  Day.  The  place  is  the  Willies 
Sharp  Kilmer  estate,  four  miles  east 
of  Windsor  in  Broome  County.  Those 
who  attend  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  well-managed  wood  lot,  wood 


chopping  and  sawing  contests,  and  a 
demonstration  of  various  tools  used  in 
forestry  by  Professor  Cope.' 

—  A.  A. — 

Cow  Weights — New  York  State  dairy 
authorities  have  measured  10,386  cows 
on  558  farms  in  the  past  year  to  de¬ 


termine  weights  of  breeds.  Measure¬ 
ments  were  of  the  “heart  girth,”  a 
method  which  has  proved  reasonably 
accurate.  Average  weights  for  each 
breed  were:  Holstein,  998  pounds; 
Brown  Swiss,  961;  Ayrshire,  909; 
Guernsey,  857;  Jersey,  793. 


SEI  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  HALF  PRICE 

With  this  coupon  you  can  buy  up  to  four  50c  State  Fair 
admission  tickets  at  the  advance  sale  price  of  25c  for  each 
ticket.  Present  coupon  at  redemption  station  located  at 
nearest  Central  New  York  Power  Corporation  or  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation  office. 

Mail  orders  for  four  or  more  Advance  Sale  Tickets  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  State  Fair  Office,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  ACT  NOW  AND  SAVE. 


Offer  closes  Saturday,  August  23rd 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

AUG.  24  to  SEPT.  1  »  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AA8-2-4I 


★ 

★ 

★ 


9TmillllNODJIYS 


There  are  a  thousand  and  one  exciting  things  to  see  and  do  at  the  ’41  Fair. 
And  this  year  you’ll  enjoy  your  visits  more  than  ever  as  the  great  Empire 
State  goes  on  parade  at  the  Fairgrounds  ;  .  .  all  dressed  up  with  $500,000 
worth  of  striking  World’s  Fair  fixtures  and  dazzling  new  lighting  equipment. 
Striking  new  settings  for  all  your  favorite  fair  features  .  .  .  plus  scores  of, 
spectacular  new  shows,  new  displays,  new  attractions ! 


DON’T  MISS  THE  ’41  FAIR! 


$150,000  in  Premiunis 

National  Horse-Pulling 
Contest 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Rodeo 

Lucky  Teter 

Grand  Circuit 
Harness  Horse  Races 

Championship  Auto  Races^ 

Ice  Revue 

Piano  Festival 

Religious  Services 

New  Conservation 
Building 

Sparkling  Grandstand 
Show 

World’s  Fair  Dioramas 


★ 

ic, 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  tor  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auburn,  New  York. 


GOOD  DAIRY  COWS 

Mostly  Holsteins,  also  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires. 
Fifty  big  three  yr.  heifers  to  freshen  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Plenty  rf  breeding  and  milk  quality. 

Fifty  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows  with  size,  condition,  breed¬ 
ing,  milk. 

Eighty  fresh  cows,  real  producers  and  good  testers. 
Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON 

CANDOR.  N.  Y. _ PHONE  3H  OR  3Y  CANDOR 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  ‘‘•"''j'’'''’'®!’ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamellc  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  fSIt  pi'ain'^'y.Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


THE  BULL  OF  THE  YEAR 

MONTVIC  PATHFINDER 

THE  SIRE  OF  CHAMPIONS. 

BABY  SONS  NOW  AVAILABLE. 

F.  C.  WHITNEY,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Increase  your  butterfat  and  production  with  a 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

as  your  herd  sire.  Two  now  available,  serviceable  age, 
well  grown  from  A.R.  dams,  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Barrett  Farms,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

SIX  EXCEPTIONALLY  LARGE  REGISTERED, 

Blood-tested  Guernsey  Heifers 

DUE  THIS  FALL  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
ALSO  DORSET  RAMS  AND  ANGUS  BULLS. 

James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow,  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms.  U.  S. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 


JERSEY  COWS,  FRESH  AND  FALL  ONE. 
ACCREDITED,  BANGS  TESTED. 
DELIVERED  ANYWHERE. 

QUECHEE  VALLEY  FARM 

RALPH  H.  MAXHAM. QUECHE 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED 

Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  ^WISS 


Purebred  Brown  Swiss  For  Sale 

4-H  HERD  OF  SEVEN,  OF  WHICH  THERE  ARE 
2  COWS,  2  HEIFERS  AND  3  BULLS. 

T.B.  and  Bangs  Tested.  Write  or  visit. 

Mervin  Swing,  R.D.  4,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  15  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Aug.  and  Sept,  Cows 

AND  HEIFERS,  T.B.  ACCREDITED,  BANGS  TESTED, 
BRED  BY  A  GRANDSON  OF  BARCLAY  BETTY. 

Burr  0.  Stewart,  R,  17,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  BULLS— REGISTERED  I 

HORNED  AND  POLLED. 
YEARLINGS  AND  PROVEN  SIRES. 

West  Acres  Farm,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

0-AT-KA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  (Registered)  * 

COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS  ' 

2  HORSES,  9  YEARS  OLD,  Wt.  1150  AND  1300  LBS. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 

OUTSTANDING.  REGISTERED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS, 

HEIFERS,  BULLS,  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 

Best  pedigrees  in  the  East. 

TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Disposing  of  our  small  herd  of  PURE  BRED  REG¬ 
ISTERED  PERCHERON  HORSES.  One  7  yr.  old 
mare,,  wt.  2000;  6  yr.  old  mare,  wt.  1600  ;  4  yr.  old 
mare,  wt.  1700,  your  choice  $150  each.  One  3  yr.  old 
stallion  $125;  aged  mare,  $50;  Sitlon  and  Laet  breeding. 

Yale  Farm,  R.F.D.  1,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 

Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE.  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows  and  gilts  sired  by  sons  of  Cornell’s  Eventua- 
tion  7th  and  Canadian  Lad.  Bred  to  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
low  Lodge  Baron  169th.  Also  a  fine  group  of  spring 
pigs  for  sale.  Visit  us! 

J.  P.  GREEN,  TRUMANSBURG.  NEW  YORK. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  1st 

William  A.  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Registered  Yearlings  and  two  year  olds  of  good  quality 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

DUTCH  HILL  FARM, 

DANBY  FOUR  CORNERS,  VERMONT. 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  >-  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  wl: 

POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W,  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

00%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
_K7  R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257  .  253  ,  256.  258,  266. 
■few  261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y. 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


RM  vTa*;, 

Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 


ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middi^wn^’N.  y. 


POULTRY 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS. 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 

damOS  E.  Rico  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 

Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE, 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa, 


CEDAR  SALUTE,  red,  calved  Aug.  2,  1940,  by  Brawith 
Bugler,  and  out  of  Robinwood  Secret  15th  by  Raveni 
Masterpiece.  CEDAR  SENTINEL,  roan,  calved  Aug.  6, 
1940,  by  Cedar  Masterpiece  and  out  of  Masterpiece 
Nonpareil  2nd  by  Raveni  Masterpiece. 

Ready  for  light  service.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Write  CEDAR  FARM,  Box  125,  OVID,  NEW  YORK. 


SuruTY""  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns, 
m  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 

Farm.  .  .  „  _  „ 

■I  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 

7!inmAr’c  free  white  leghorns,  reds. 
fclliinicr  o  rock-red  cross. 

100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR^B^OOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupv^ll’e,  n.  y. 


offers  75  varieties  exhibition 
tallltOp  r  eillTl  poultry,  ducks  an()  geese  for 
fall  fairs,  a  splendid  start  for  4-H  showmen;  all  young 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  March  hatch.  Come  and  pick  them  out 
at  farm  or  we  will  ship  on  approval  with  money  back 
guarantee.  H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.D.  2.  TRU¬ 
MANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  .  Address. 


DOGS 


Farm  Bred  Airedale  Puppies, 

ELIGIBLE  FOR  A.K.C.  REGISTRY. 

PRICED  RIGHT. 

TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT 

Grow  NURED  wheat  this  year  (formerly  Hybrid  5-7) 
— high  yielding  red  variety  for  poultry  feeding  or  mar¬ 
ket.  YORKWIN,  the  standard  white  variety  for  milling. 
Both  varieties  furnished  without  delay. 
JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


¥¥|^M17'V.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
riV-elYIl,  I  .  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor.  $3.30.  28  lbs. 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

DAIRYMEN  — Dry  Hand  Milkers 

AND  MILKING  MACHINE  OPERATORS. 
SINGLE  MEN  ONLY  OF  GOOD  HABITS. 

Fred  Gauntt,  Herdsman, 

N.  J.  State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Cattle  Sales 

Aug.  2  Jersey  Sale,  Lyle  Stoddard  Farm,  Chester 
Depot,  Vt. 

Aug.  2  Burnside  Farm  Annual  Reduction  Sale 
(Ayrshires),  Howick,  Quebec. 

Aug.  6  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12  133rd  Earivilie  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Events 

Eighteenth  Annual  Livestock  Judging  Tour, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders  Field  Day. 
Masonic  Homes  Farm,  Elizabethtown,  N.Y. 
33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers'  Assoc,  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
46th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Apple  Association,  Toronto,  Canada. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Judging  School. 
Farm  of  W.  B.  Underdonk.  Hall,  N.  Y. 
Vermont  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Karl  Field 
Farm,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Rural  Youth  Conference,  Storrs,  Conn. 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Field  Day, 
Fair  Meadows  Farm.  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Meeting,  W.  E- 
Potter  Farm,  Westminster,  Vermont. 
Conference  of  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

Empire  State  Potato  Club  Field  Day  a' 
the  farm  of  Hugh  Humphreys,  New  Hart¬ 
ford.  N.  Y. 

Conn.  Pomological  Society  Picnic.  Rc'” 
Neck  State  Park.  , 

New  York  Guernsey  Field  Day,  McDonaio 
Farms,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Conference  New  England  Grange  Lecturertr 
Amherst,  Mass.  , 

Annual  Field  Day.  Agricultural  Expan- 
ment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Aug.  1-2 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  4-7 

Aug.  5-8 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  3-9 
Aug.  9 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  12-15 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  18-21 

Aug.  20 

Aug. 22- 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  24- 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  28 


Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronte. 

New  York  State  Fair. 

Conn.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Barbian  F»r» 
Bethlehem,  Conn. 

N.  H.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Steele  n 
Farm,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  publishea  everv 
Pther  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  recoited  at  American  Acricuiturist,  Advertising  Dep^^nment.  Box  514.  itnaca. 
New  York.  11  days  before  publication  cate,  Terms*  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues— bill  mailed  at  end 


2, 


Lees  than  contract  basts  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  CbleH 

J28.M 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net. 

“srouarler ’‘j'am '4?  18;  Feb.  I,  15:  March  I,  15,  29:  Vz  Inch  for  7  issues  one  inch  for  7  issues  J 

. -  -  -p.  24:  June  7.  21:  '/?  inch  (or  6  issues  $  2  00:  on^^ 
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3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19:  Aug,  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  13.  27:  ‘A  nch  for  7  issues  J  4.00  one  nch  for  7  ssues  jj 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22:  Deo.  6,  20:  'A  Inch  for  6  issues  $12  00,  “he  inch  for  6  issues 
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B>-  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


IT  IS  sometimes  -argued  that  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  that  we  may 
be  driven  to  bankruptcy  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  just  don’t  think  so. 

The  increased  use  of  farm  machinery 
favors  the  mid-west  grain  farmer. 
This  will  tend  to  hold  down  the  amount 
of  live  stock  and  other  products  that 
he  produces.  More  grain  will  eventu¬ 
ally  mean  a  low  price,  as  compared  to 
other  commodities.  Grain  subsidies 
have  and  will  increase  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  feed  in  the  Northeast,  but  they 
will  also  produce  more  grain  and  less 
livestock  and  other  products.  Surplus 
grains  eventually  will  work  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Northeast,  no  matter 
what  the  Government  may  do.  Wheat 


Roughage  Neecleil 

Where  hay  or  pasture  is  short, 
cows  cannot  be  fed  economically 
merely  by  giving  more  grain. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  W.  T. 
Crandall  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cows 
need  roughage.  If  necessary, 
low  quality  roughage  can  be  fed 
by  rnixing  molasses  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  and  sprinkling 
it  over  the  roughage.  Citrus 
pulp  is  a  possible  roughage  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  is  not  as  palatable  as 
beet  pulp  but  cows  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  One  way  to  meet 
possible  shortage  of  roughage  is 
to  check  over  the  herd  carefully 
and  to  cut  out  cows  that  are  not 
profitable  producers. 


farmers  who  exceeded  their  quota  this 
year  now  know  what  this,  means. 

Transportation  costs  are  increasing, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
If  other  sections  must  transport  a  very 
large  percentage  of  their  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  long  distances,  and  we  only  have 
to  transport  grain  long  distances,  then 
high  transportation  rates  work  to  our 
advantage. 

Future  exports  must  be  foods  that 
can  be  transported  within  a  small 
space;  also  foods  that  will  keep  in  un¬ 
refrigerated  storage,  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  basis  for  an  adequate 
diet.  Poods  that  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  are  dairy  products,  such  as 
evaporated,  dried,  and  condensed  milk, 
cheese,  eggs  in  dried  form,  canned 
chicken,  and  vegetables  like  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  peas,  etc.,  that 
can  be  packed  in  cans.  No  section  is 
better  able  to  supply  these  things  than 
the  Northeast.  It  has  the  buildings, 
the  farms,  the  equipment,  the  can¬ 
neries;  in  fact,  the  Northeast  has  every 
facility  to  furnish  this  sort  of  product 
and  to  meet  this  kind  of  demand,  and 
to  do  it  with  low  transportation  cost 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  section. 

Labor  costs  cannot  vary  greatly  in 
one  section  of  the  country  over  another 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  When 
this  labor  adjustment  has  been  made, 
the  northeast  will  not  suffer  out  of 
proportion  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  know  that  all  this  answers  nothing, 
except  that  we  in  the  Northeast  should 
Hot  be  too  pessimistic,  and  that  we 
should  “Buy  shoes  for  the  baby”  while 
We  may.  Eventually,  whether  we  win, 
lose,  or  draw  in  this  war,  we  will  pos¬ 
sibly — yes,  almost  surely — come  out  of 
^  with  a  planned  economy;  then,  after 


a  few  years,  if  that  does  not  work, 
you  guess. 

Livestock  does  work  into  this  pic¬ 
ture — it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
safest  and  surest  things  on  the  farm. 

Finally,  do  not  underestimate  our 
y*ung  farm  people — they  know  more 
already  about  this  sort  of  an  economy 
than  we  will  ever  know. 


—  A.  A. — 

Earlville  Holstein  Sale 


The  132nd  consecutive,  cash  market 
day  for  Holstein  cattle  at  Earlville,  N. 
Y.,  on  July  16,  1941,  was  conducted  by 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  as 
another  day  in  a  rising  market  for 
purebred  Holsteins.  131  head  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  $18,084  cash  money.  '18 
of  t'hese,  a  dispersal  of  Harle  New¬ 
man’s,  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  herd  for  $1,480, 
are  not  included  in  the  following 
break-down  of  prices. 

By  averages:  70  milking  cows,  $200 
each,  19  of  these  at  $270  each.  One  of 
the  tops  from  John  Daller,  Lowville,  to 
James  Osborne,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
$380.  One  from  Thos.  Dangall,  Can¬ 
ada,  to  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Cook,  Oneonta, 
$335,  and  one  from  Alex  McLeod,  Dal¬ 
keith,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  Grace  M. 
Bull,  Syracuse,  $320.  18  unbred  heif¬ 
ers,  $170.  8  bulls,  in  yearling  class, 

$132.  7  six  month  heifer  calves,  $35.70, 
and  18  one  week  old  calves,  $17.40. 
Calves  were  a  bit  down  from  former 
sales. 

Among  large  buyers  were :  Linn 
Hackenbury,  Sus'sex,  N.  J.,  6  head, 
$707;  J.  S.  Osborne,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
5  head,  $1,060;  Dr.  J.  S.  Perkins, 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  5  head,  $587 ;  S.  P. 
White,  Andover,  Mass.,  6  head,  $1,045; 
Grace  P.  Bull  (largest  buyer),  Syra¬ 
cuse,  13  head,  $1,840;  Floyd  Arm¬ 
strong,  West  Winfield,  7  head,  $1,100; 
Gerow  Brothers,  Washingtonville,  N. 
Y.,  6  head,  $1,087;  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Cook, 
Oneonta,  5  head,  $1,065;  Henderson 
Mathews,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  4  head, 
$632;  Robert  L.  Stowell,  Belmont,  N. 
Y.,  5  head,  $745. 

A  feature  was  4  eight  months  heifer 
calves  bought  at  the  Canadian  War 
Relief  cattle  sale  auction,  Brampton, 
Canada,  May  27,  by  Manager  R.  Aus¬ 
tin  Backus  and  offered  for  resale  at  his 
Earlville  market  place.  The  Canadian 
National  Holstein  Association  sponsor-\ 
ed  this  calf  sale.  100  heifer  calves, 
hand  picked  from  160  herds,  were  do¬ 
nated  by  their  owners.  Everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  enterprise  contributed 
their  services  and  the  $11,600  received 
went  to  the  British  Friesian  Cattle  So¬ 
ciety  for  relief  of  England’s  war  suf¬ 
ferers.  25%  of  this  sale  went  out  of 
the  state  and  the  remainder  into  15 
New  York  state  counties.  —  John  R.. 
ParsonSj  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

Vacemated  Calves 


In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  last 
year,  all  New  York  cattle  vaccinated 
with  abortion  vaccines  must  be  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Animal  Husbandry  Bureau 
at  Albany.  This  law  became  effective 
July  1,  1940. 


Since  that  time,  the  Animal  Industry 
Bureau  has  been  receiving  each  month, 
reports  from  veterinarians  giving  the 
number  of  animals  which  they  have 
vaccinated  for  the  control  of  Bang’s 
disease.  The  following  vaccinated  cat¬ 
tle  (mostly  calves,  ages  4  to  8  months) 
have  been  reported  to  Albany : 

Cattle 


Month 

July  1940  . 

August  . 

September  ... 

October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

January  1941 

February  . - 

March  . . 


Vaccinated 

306 
470 
541 
718 
831 
1350 
1550 
4921 » 
3255* 


*  Includes  some  animals  vaccinated  in 
previous  months.  — C.  G.  Bradt. 


SWfti 

Hrcfftoi'i 


A  Coat  of  Paint  and  5  Doors 
Made  *This  “Marietta”  Like  New! 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp.i 


MARIETTA, 
OHIO 


(Write  Neare.stN  Baltimore,  Md. 
Office — Dept.  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Lilesviile,  N.  C. 


O  MAKERS  0 
WOOD  SILOS. 


FAMOUS  f  MARIETTA 
SK  FOR  PRICES 


CONCRETE y  \ S  I  LOS  M 


Shown  is  a  new  barn  and  2  Marietta  Silos.  A  fire  had 
left  standing:  only  the  original  "Marietta” — little  hurt. 
The  second  was  built  to  replace  another  type  silo  which 
DID  burn.  (*Owner’s  name  on  request.) 

With  barn  fires  taking  an  annual  toll  of  $150,000,000, 
your  safest  investment  for  feed  crop  safety  is  Marietta’s 
Super-Construction  Concrete  Silo.  Built-to-endure 
against  ALL  natural  hazards.  Drop-forged  concrete 
staves  —  of  clean  aggregate.  (No  combustible  quarry 
refuse.)  Special  hooping.  Red-wood  hinged  doors. 
Investisate!  Then  invest  in  Marietta’s  “No-Gamble” 
Super-Construction.  It  pays  lonser  profits  —  LONGER! 
Mail  postal  NOW — for  complete  facts. 


A  SANITARY 

CONCRETE 

MILK  HOUSE 

saves  work—  makes  money 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  eftectlve.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Wlllnot  soil  orlnjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20o  at  ail 
dealers.  Harold  Somers.  Inc., 
ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


CATTLE 


150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

133rd  SALE,  EAKLVIEUE,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  August  12 

HEALTHY  ON  ALL  TESTS. 

Fresh  cows,  close  springers,  bred  and  unbred  heifers, 
service  age  bulls,  foundation  heifer  calves. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager, 

MEXICO,  NEW  TOEK 


Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They’re  storm-  and  fire-proof/  eco-^ 
nomical  to  build  and  to  maintain. 

You’ll  find  all  the  information  you 
need — suggested  designs,  specifica¬ 
tions,  detailed  drawings  —  in  latest 
edition  of  booklet, '"San/tary  Milk 
Houses.'’' Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

SATURDAY,  AUG,  9,  AT  1  O’CUOCK. 

Belott  Dairy  Farm,  ELNORA,  N.  Y. 

12  miles  west  of  Schenectady  off  RL  I46A.  Dispersal 
Sale  of  52  Guernseys  —  26  registered,  balance  high 
grades.  Young  work  team,  new  Eleo  milk  cooler, 
B-L-K  milker. 

T.B.  ACCREDITED.  BANG’S  NEGATIVE. 
DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Mbinagers, 
SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y-  —and—  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


SWINE 


Dept.  K8a-1, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


9  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
GIVE  YOU 

\  Greater  Strength 

V  Longer  Life 

V  Greater  Capacity 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  A-8,  Red  Creek.  N.Y. 


SAVE  'A  THE  COST  , 
OF  A  NEW  SILO 


If  you  have  “just  the  remains”  of 
a  wood  silo,  CRAINE  can  save  you 
%  the  cost  of  a  new  silo!  Re-cover 
NOW  with  Silafelt  and  Crainelox 
Spiral  Binding,  and  you  have  a  new 
Triple-Wall  Silo!  Get  all  the  facts 
on  Crainelox,  and  present  low  di¬ 
rect  factory  prices.  Drop  postal  to 
CRAINE,  INC. 

811  Pine  St.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions-Cow  Pox, 
Hoof  Rot,  Hoof  LameneV/ 
Thrush,  Bruises,  Calk  Wounds. 
♦Antiseptic*  Per  bottle  $1 .00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y, 


SF*RI1NJG  F»IGS! 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross, 
6-7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  expen.se.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Uux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


RUGGED  RIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester 
and  Durocs.  6-8  weeks,  $5.00.  No  charge  crating. 
Ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 

Boars  for  Service,  $20  and  $25. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE  SAMPLE 


General  Laboratories  Div., 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  aA 
V/idener  Bldg.,  Philo.,  Po. 

Gentlemen; 

Send  me  FREE  sample  bottle  of  B-K 
Powder,  germ-killing  agent  for  sanitizing 
milk^equipment. 

NAME _  - 


ADDRESS. 


(442)  14 
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^04^  PICKLE  and  RELISH  §Uei\ 


m  m  m  HETHER  we  pickle  our 

Mam  vegetables  or  fruits 

mam  them  up 

a  a  a  into  pieces,  the  pickle 
a  a  a  and  relish  shelf  furnishes 
a  M  M  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful  items  on  the 
menu.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  there  are  three  kinds  of  pickles: 
fruit  pickled  whole  or  in  pieces,  vege¬ 
tables  pickled  by  the  quick  method,  and 
vegetables  pickled  by  the  long  process 
or  fermentation. 

The  long  process  is  commonly  used 
by  commercial  people  and  is  equally 
good  for  home  use;  however,  most 
homemakers  resort  to  the  quick 
methods. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  vinegar  and  spices  is  tremend¬ 
ously  important.  The  vinegar  should 
be  45%  to  50%  strength,  the  spices 
absolutely  fresh  and  unadulterated. 
Also,  salt  should  be  free  from  any  ma¬ 
terials  added  to  prevent  it  from  cak¬ 
ing.  Sugar  may  or  may  not  be  used, 
depending  upon  the  tyi  of  pickle  and 
the  family’s  sweet  tooth.  The  fruit 
or  vegetable  must  be  fresh  and  tender; 
the  product  that  comes  out  of  the  jar 
will  not  be  higher  in  quality  than  what 
went  into  it! 

Cucumber  Pickles 

Cover  clean,  fresh,  medium-sized 
cucumbers  in  a  crock  with  a  salt  brine 
made  by  dissolving  %  cup  salt  per 
quart  of  warm  water;  v/eight  cucum¬ 
bers  down  and  let  stand  overnight. 
Also  let  stand  overnight  a  vinegar  so¬ 
lution  made  by  combining  6  oz.  ( % 
cup)  sugar  and  1%  oz.  whole  mixed 
spices  tied  in  a  cloth  bag  to  each  quart 
good  vinegar;  simmer  this  mixture  5 
min.  In  the  morning  rinse  cucumbers 
in  clear,  cold  water,  cover  with  pick¬ 
ling  solution;  let  stand  at  least  24 
hours  (tvm  or  three  days  would  be  bet¬ 
ter).  Take  out  spice' bag  the  first  day 
if  vinegar  is  rightly  flavored. 

Pack  cucumbers  into  jars  and  cover 
with  fresh  boiling  hot  solution  made 
in  the  same  manner,  adjust  cover  and 
jar  rubber,  and  process  in  hot  water 
bath  for  5  min.  Label  and  store  in 
a  cool  dry  place. 

The  following  mixture  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  adding  cucumbers  day  by  day 
from  the  garden  until  they  are  used  in 
mustard  or  other  pickles,  but  it  should 
not  be  expected  to  keep  indefinitely. 
Practically  all  pickles  are  better  if 
sealed  in  sterile  jars  after  curing. 

Sour  Brine  for  Curing  Cucumbers 


BY  MR?.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


I  gallon  vinegar 
I  cup  dry  mustard 


I  cup  salt 
I  cup  sugar 


Stir  until  dissolved.  Drop  in  cucum¬ 
bers  as  gathered  every  day.  Keep  cov¬ 
ered. 

Pickled  fruits  require  a  heavier  syrup 
than  do  vegetables: 

Pickled  Pears  or  Crabapples 

8  lbs.  prepared  fruit  10  2-inch  pieces  stick  cinnamon 
4  lbs.  sugar  2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

I  quart  vinegar  2  tablespoons  whole  allspice 

I  pint  water  Other  spices  as  desired 

Seckel  Pears:  Wash  pears,  leave  on 
the  stems,  scrape  off  blossom  ends. 
Boil  pears  10  min.  in  water  to  cover; 
pour  off  the  water  and  prick  the  skins. 
Boil  5  min.  vinegar,  water,  sugar  and 
spices  tied  loosely  in  cloth.  Add  pears, 
boil  10  min.  or  until  tender.  Let 
stand  in  the  syrup  overnight,  drain,  re¬ 
move  spice  bag  and  pack  pears  in 
sterilized  jars;  bring  syrup  to  boiling, 
pour  over  the  fruit,  seal  and  store  in 
a  cool  place. 

Crabapples:  Follow  directions  for 
Seckel  pears,  except  omit  cooking  in 
the  water. 


This  new  stream-lined 
pressure  cooker  has  larger 
capacity  than  old  models, 
and  instead  of  awkward 
lugs  and  thumbscrews,  it 
now  has  bakelite  and 
hardwood  handles.  Besides 
its  usefulness  in  canning 
operations,  the  kettle  is 
convenient  for  sterilizing 
jars  for  pickling  processes. 


Kieffer  Pears:  Wash 
pears,  pare,  cut  in 
halves  or  quarters,  re¬ 
move  hard  centers  and 
cores.  Boil  10  min.  in 
water  to  cover.  Use  1 
pt. '  of  this  water  to 
dilute  the  vinegar  for 
the  syrup.  Finish  in 
the  same  way  as  Seckel 
pears. 

Spiced  Currants 

5  pounds  ripe  currants 
I  cup  vinegar 
I  cup  water 
I  tablespoon  cinnamon 
I  tablespoon  cloves 

6  cups  sugar  (3  pounds) 

Simmer  currants  and 
water  for  15  min.  Add 
vinegar  and  ground 
spices.  Simmer  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  15  min.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  clean, 
sterile,  hot  jars,  and 
seal. 

Spiced  Raspberries 

3  quarts  of  ripe  red  raspberries 
'A  cup  vinegar 

4  oups  sugar  (2  pounds) 

2  sticks  of  cinnamon 
I  dozen  whole  cloves 

Wash  and  drain  ber¬ 
ries  and  mix  with  vine¬ 
gar  and  sugar.  Tie 
spices  loosely  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag.  Sim¬ 
mer  vinegar  and  spices 
with  berries  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  thick;  then  pour 
into  clean,  sterile,  hot  jars  and  seal. 

Quick  Cabbage  Chow  Chow 

I  medium-sized  cabbage,  'A  lb.  brown  sugar 

chopped  2  tablespoons  salt 

1  pt.  small  onions,  chopped  'A  cup  black  mustard  seed 

2  green  peppers,  seeded  'A  cup  white  mustard  seed 

and  chopped  I  quart  vinegar 

I  teaspoon  celery  seed 

Mix  chopped  vegetables  with  salt. 
Let  stand  1  hr.,  then  drain  for  three 
hours.  Mix  vinegar,  brown  sugar  and 
seeds  and  boil  for  1  min.  Add  vege¬ 
tables  and  bring  the  mixture  again  to 
boiling  point.  Pour  into  sterile  hot 
jars  and  seal. 

Mustard  Pickle 

f  pint  small  cucumbers  I  pint  small  green  toma- 
(not  over  2  inches  long)  toes,  cut  in  halves  or 
I  pint  large  cucumbers,  quarters 

sliced  I  pint  cauliflower,  cut  in 

I  pint  pickling  onions  small  pieces 

I  cup  string  beans  cut  3  red  peppers,  chopped 
diagonally  in  l-inch  3  green  peppers,  chopped 
pieces  I  cup  small  carrots  or 

sliced  carrots 

All  vegetables  should  be  tender  and 
crisp.  Soak  all  overnight  in  brine, 
1  cup  salt  per  gallon  of  water.  Drain 
and  soak  in  clear  water  for  3  hrs.  Mix 
equal  amounts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  vegetables.  Al¬ 
low  to  stand  in  this  mixture  for  one 
hour  and  then  scald  them  in  it. 


smooth  paste.  Cook  mixture  over  hot 
water  until  sauce  thickens.  Drain 
vegetables  thoroughly.  Pour  mustard 
dressing  over  them  while  they  are  hot 
and  simmer  for  5  min.  Pack  into  hot 
clean  jars  and  seal, 

Chile  Sauce 

I  gal.  tomatoes,  measur-  'A  to  2  cups  vinegar 
ed  after  peeling  and  I  cup  sugar 

chopping  3  tablespoons  salt 

I  cup  onions,  chopped  I 'A  tsps.  ground  allspice 
I 'A  cups  green  sweet  pep-  I  to  2  tablespoons  ground 
pers,  seeded  and  chop-  cinnamon 

ped  I 'A  teaspoons  ground 

I 'A  cups  red  sweet  pep-  cloves 
pers,  seeded  and  chop¬ 
ped 

Add  spices  tied  loosely  in  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  to  chopped  vegetables  and 

boil  together  until  the  mixture  is  re¬ 
duced  to  represent  half  its  original 
volume.  Stir  mixture  well  to  prevent 
scorching  but  add  little  or  no  water 
because  tomatoes  are  juicy.  Add 
vinegar,  sugar  and  salt.  Boil  rapidly 
and  stir  for  5  min.  Pour  the  boiling 
sauce  into  sterile  jars  and  seal  im¬ 
mediately. 

Corn  Relish 

(About  IfVz  pints) 


Dressing 


I 'A  cups  white  sugar 
4  tablespoons  flour 
4  tablespoons  powdered 
mustard 


'A  tablespoon  turmeric 
I  teaspoon  celery  salt 
3  pints  vinegar 


18  ears  sweet  corn  cooked 
on  cob 

1  small  head  cabbage 

2  red  peppers 

4  green  peppers 
2  cups  sugar 


'A  cup  salt 
2  onions 

I  tablespoon  celery  seed 
I  tablespoon  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed 
I  quart  vinegar 


Mix  all  dry  ingredients.  Add  hot 
vinegar  slowly,  stirring  to  make  a 


Water  —  enough  to  cover  mixture 

Cut  cooked  corn  from  cob.  Chop 
other  vegetables  fine.  Combine  all  in¬ 


gredients,  including  vinegar  and  enough 
water  to  cover  mixture  ( probably  about 
1  cup).  Cook  ^  hour  and  seal  in  hot, 
sterile  jars. 

Pepper  Hash 

I  lb.  each  red  and  greon  pep-  I  pint  vinegar 

pers,  seeds  removed  'A  lb.  sugar 

I 'A  lbs.  onions,  skins  removed 

Cut  vegetables  fine  or  run  through 
medium  knife  of  food  chopper.  Pour 
over  mixed  vegetables,  2  q':arts  water. 
Allow  to  stand  5  min.  and  drain.  Add 
to  the  drained  vegetables  %  pt.  vine¬ 
gar  and  2  pts.  water.  Bring  to  boil, 
then  drain  well.  Add  %  pound  sugar 
and  %  pt.  vinegar.  Mix  and  heat  to 
boiling.  Partially  seal  in  jars  and 
process  10  min.  Complete  the  seal. 
Cool  and  store. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle 

10  lbs.  green  tomatoes,  cut  I 'A  quarts  vineWf 
in  fairly  large  pieces  I  lb.  dark  brown  SU9 

9  lbs.  onions,  cut  the  3  cups  white  sugar 

same  way  'A  to  'A  cup  mustard  see" 

8  large  sweet  green  pep-  l'/2  teaspoons  celery 
pers  seeded  and  chopped  3  teaspoons  turmeric 
4  hot  red  peppers,  seeded 
and  chopped 

Sprinkle  %  cup  salt  over  cut  toma¬ 
toes  and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain  well.  Bring  to  a  W 
vinegar,  sugar,  mustard  seed,  celery 
seed  and  turmeric.  Add  onions  an 
let  them  boil  for  5  min.  Add  tomato^ 
and  peppers,  bring  to  a  boil  slow  y 
and  simmer  5  min.  Stir  with  a  woo 
spoon.  Pack  into  sterile,  hot  jars  ano 
seal. 
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SHEER  BLACK 


The  stores  are  showing  sheer 
black  for  warm  summer  days  at 
home  or  in  town.  Net,  lace,  marqui¬ 
sette  and  sheer  rayons  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  crisp  coolness.  Touches 
of  white,  either  as  dots  or  trim,  give 
cool  contrast.  It  is  considered  very 
chic  to  wear  them  with  very  sheer 
black  stockings. 

Colorful  cottons  do  their  bit  towards 
making  the  hot  weather  wardrobe 
beautiful  and  comfortable  besides. 
Seersucker,  gingham,  chambray  and 
prints  may  be  simply  stunning. 

dress  pattern  No.  3007  fea¬ 
tures  a  smooth  shoulder,  is  very  easy 
to  construct  and  to  wear.  Make  it  up 
in  a  jiify  in  a  smart  black  sheer  and 
be  comfortable.  Pattern  sizes  36  to  52. 
Size  36,  3  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

JUMPER  FROCK  PATTERN  No. 
2841  includes  a  crisply  tailored  blouse 


AUNT  JANET’S 


Keioi/pe. 


Blueberries  are  summer 
favorites,  whether  served  just 
as  berries,  pudding,  mujERns  or 
what  have  you.  In  the  last  nam¬ 
ed  part  of  the  list,  we  might 
place  Bluebei:;ry  Cake  which 
ought  to  be  served  fresh  from 
the  oven! 


Blueberry  Cake 

(serves  eight) 


'/2  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  separated 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 
1 1/2  cups  sifted  cake 
flour 


11/2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

Va  teaspoon  salt 
'/a  cup  milk 
l'/2  cups  blueberries 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar 
together  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  well-beaten  yolks  and  vanil¬ 
la.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  alternately  with  the  milk 
to  the  creamed  mixture,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Fold  in 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff  but  not 
"  dry.  Pour  half  the  batter  into  an 
oblong  pan  lined  with  wax  paper; 
cover  with  a  layer  of  blueberries 
and  finish  with  remaining  batter. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°) 
for  35  min.  Sprinkle  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  and  cut  in  2 
inch  squares.  Serve  hot  with  a 
sauce  of  stewed  blueberries, 
lemon  sauce,  hard  sauce  or  whip¬ 
ped  cream. 


and  becoming  jumper  with  tie  belt' 
and  buttons  down  the  back.  Pattern 
sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  3  yds.  35-in. 
fabric  for  jumper;  1%  yds.  for  blouse. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  STYLE 
No.  2945  is  a  self-help  dress  with  cap 
sleeves  for  little  sister  and  comfort¬ 
able  creeper  for  tiny  brother.  Size  6 
mos.,  1,  2  and  3  years.  Size  2,  1)4  yds. 
35-in.  fabric  with  14  yd.  contrasting 
for  dress;  %  yd.  of  fabric  for  creeper. 
Order  transfer  pattern  for  Embroidery 
No.  11208  separately.  (10  cents). 

TO  ORDER:  Write,  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  summer 
fashion  catalog. 


Aunt  Janet*s  Garden 


While  Plants  Still  Grow 

"AA  ANY  of  our  shrubs  do  their  own 
layering.  Low  growing  branches 
get  partly  covered  by  soil  and  roots 
form  at  this  point.  Just  after  forsyth- 
ias  finished  blooming  this  spring  I  con¬ 
ducted  a  major  pruning  job  on  our 
plants  and  found  a  number  of  small 
plants  underneath  which  had  formed 


‘When  Father’s  face  turns  black,  the  wiener^  are  done.” 


in  this  manner. 

The  dwarf  deutzias  whose  branches 
droop  naturally  also  had  grown  a  num¬ 
ber  of  layered  plants. 

Often  the  home  gardener  would  like 
to  multiply  her  shrubs  or  vines  in  this 
way.  If  the  shrub  does  not  do  it  of  its 
own  accord,  then  the  gardener  can  give 
it  some  help  by  pegging  down  some 
lower  branches.  Dig  away  a  little  soil, 
bend  the  branch  down  and  peg  it,  then 
fill  the  hollow  with  soil.  Some  of  the 
more  stubborn  shrubs  may  need  to 
have  the  under-side  of  the  stem  nick¬ 
ed  a  little  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut 
nearly  half  way  through  the  stem  be¬ 
fore  burying  it.  This  stimulates  the 
formation  of  roots  at  that  point.  The 
sweet  garlandflower.  Daphne  cneorum, 
responds  to  this  treatment,  also  cle¬ 
matis..  Summer  time,  while  the  shrubs 
are  still  growing,  is  satisfactory  for 
layering. 

Next  year’s  blooms  depend  largely 
upon  the  care  which  peonies  get  just 
now.  Dried  blooms  should  be  cut  off, 
the  plant  fed  with  a  complete  fertilizer, 
and  kept  watered.  The  fertilizer  used 
in  your  local  section  for  gardens  will 
answer.  Now  is  the  time  when  new 
“eyes”  are  formed  for  next  year’s 
bloom.  Fertilizer  should  not  be  added 
too  late  in  the  season,  since  it  only 
stimulates  new  growth  which  will  suf¬ 
fer  in  bitter  weather.  Wood  ashes  and 
bonemeal  are  slow  acting  fertilizers 
which  may  be  stirred  into  the  soil 
around  peonies  in  fall  or  winter.  They 
then  become  available  to  the  plant 
early  next  spring. 

July  and  August  are  good  months 
for  trimming  evergreens.  Even  pines 
can  be  made  compact  and  shapely  by 
proper  cutting  back.  This  is  especially 
important  where  winds  are  strong.  All 
trimming  should  be  done  before  the 
new  growth  hardens.  All  new  buds 
will  appear  only  from  the  center  of  the 
bundles  of  needles  just  below  where 
the  cut  has  been  made.  Hence  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  cut  no  further  back  than 
where  needles  are  growing.  New  buds 
should  then  appear  within  four  to  six 
weeks  after  the  cut  is  made,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  tip  of  each  pruned  branch 
much  more  dense  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

— A.  A. — 

Refrigerator  Economy 

Dear  Aunt  Janet : 

May  we  have  some  hints  soon  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  that  will  help  me  in 
using  my  new  ice  refrigerator? — H.  M., 
Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

These  suggestions  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Industries  and  cover  all  essential 
points  in  successful  management  of  an 
ice  refrigerator. 

1.  Keep  the  refrigerator  well  iced. 
For  maximum  efficiency,  performance 
and  convenience,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  ice  chamber  properly  iced.* 

2.  — Never  wrap  the  ice.  Doing  so 
counteracts  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  refrigerator  was  designed.  With¬ 
out  contact  between  the  air  in  the  ice 
chamber,  and  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
air-conditioning  and  proper  refrigera¬ 
tion  are  impossible. 

3.  Do  not  overload  the  refrigerator. 
Do  not  over-crowd  the  shelves.  Pur-' 
chase  a  refrigerator  large  enough  to 
fill  your  needs. 

4.  Do  not  place  food  in  the  ice  cham¬ 
ber.  This  part  of  the  refrigerator  is 
not  designed  for  food  protection. 

5.  Keep  the  refrigerator  clean.  The 
food  compartment  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week.  To  do 
this,  simply  remove  all  food  from  the 
refrigerator  and  wipe  out  the  interior 
with  a  strong  solution  of  baking  soda. 

To  clean  the  drain-pipe,  pour  one  cup 
of  strong  baking  soda  solution  over 
the  ice,  once  a  week. 

The  shiny,  hard  exterior  surface  of 
the  refrigerator  is  easily  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water  and,  if  necessary,  a 
non-abrasive  cleanser  may  be  used. 


WANTED! 

A  filrmer 
interested  in  a 
better  home  and 
bigger  farm  profits 


How  would  you  like  the  conveniences  of 
a  modern  gas  stove  that  is  clean,  economi¬ 
cal  and  modern— eliminating  the  mess  of 
cooking  with  coal,  wood  or  liquid  fuel? 
Plus  ...  a  silent  refrigerator  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater  which  provides  hot 
water  on  tap— all  the  time!  Then  you’ll  be 
interested  in  "Pyrofax”  gas— the  "city  gas” 
for  country  folks.  It  has  been  proved  through 
20  years  of  dependable  service. 

What’s  more,  you  can  make  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  "Pyrofax”  Gas  Service  pay  for  it¬ 
self  with  bigger  farm  profits.  For  poultry 
brooding,  milk  can  sterilizing,  space  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  farm  uses  ...  it  not  only  saves 
valuable  time  and  labor,  but  it  can  save  you 
money  by  adding  to  market  values.  For  full 
details,  write  today  for  our 
two  new  fully  illustrated 
booklets.  A  penny  postcard 
is  your  only  obligation  to 
investigate! 


2^years 


SUPERIOR 

SERVICE 


u 


PYROFAX 


TRADE-MARK 


GAS  SERVICE 

COOKING  •  WATER  HEATING  .  REFRIGERATION 
IN  FARMS  AND  HOMES  BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 


“Pyrofax”  Gas  Division,  Dept.  “E”  2 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  two  fully 
illustrated  booklets  of  facts  .  .  .“Pyrofax” 
Gas  Service  and  Six  Ways  to  More  Farm 
Profit. 


Name^ 


Address- 


rNeivous  Restlesn 

Wl  Cranky?  Restless? 

I  Can’t  sleep?  Tire 
_  easily?  Because  of 
distress  caused  by 
monthly  functional  disturbances? 
Then  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vege¬ 
table  Compound.  Pinkham’s  Com¬ 
pound  is  famous  for  relieving  such 
rundown,  nervous  feelings  of  “diffi¬ 
cult  days.”  Made  especially  for  wom¬ 
en.  WORTH  TRYING!  Any  drug¬ 
store. 


There  always  will  be  homes  in  America. 

We  help  beautify  them!  Five  different  colors  double 
Peonies,  includins  deep  red  Midnight,  one  dollar. 
Thirty  varieties  Iris,  assorted  colors,  one  dollar.  Five 
varieties  Pink-Toned  Iris,  thirty  cents.  Descriptive 
perennial  list  free.  All  plants  labeled  and  postpaid. 
You  know  just  what  thev  cost. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON.  NEW  YORK. 
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extra  money 


SELL  PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

The  line  that  offers  valae  and  quality.  Show  98  Per¬ 
sonally  Imprinted  Christmas  Folders.  6  exclusive 
series,  low  as  60  for  $1.  with  name.  Extra  earnings 
with  new  WONDERBOX  Assortmentof  21Christmas 
B'olders  $1.  All  with  inserts.  Pays  you  50c.  Can  bo 
imprinted.  8  other  assortments.  DeLuxe 
Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Write  which 
lines  interest  you.  Samples  on  approval. 

JANES  ART  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

828  Anson  Place  Rochester,  N.Y» 


/hen  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  taw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Don^t  Worry 

Dear  Lucile : 

A  boy  that  I  like  very  much,  or  per¬ 
haps  I  even  love,  has  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  college  prom  with  him.  I  would 
like  to  go  very  much,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  would  be  out  of  place  and  I  want  so 
much  for  him  to  be  proud  of  me.  You 
see,  he  likes  me  very  much.  I  am  28 
years  of  age,  have  never  gone  to  high 
school,  but  am  a  likeable,  decent  person. 
He  is  23  years  old,  a  fine,  decent  person, 
and  the  third  year  in  college. 

All  I  know  is  that  there  is  a  receiving 
line  and  that  the  dances  are  booked. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  you  think  I 
should  go?  If  I  should  go,  will  you 
please  tell  me  how  everything  is  done, 
so  I  will  not  do  anything  wrong?  Are 
there  any  books  that  I  can  read  on  the 
subject? — Afraid. 

By  all  means,  you  should  accept  this 
young  man’s  invitation  to  go  with  him 
to  his  college  prom.  I  do  not  know 
just  whether  or  not  I  can  anticipate 
all  things  which  you  might  need  coach¬ 
ing  on,  but  I  believe  you  will  not  make 
very  many  social  errors  if  you  keep 
your  eyes  open  to  what  others  are  do¬ 
ing  and  let  your  common  sense  and 
good  taste  guide  you. 

The  receiving  line,  if  there  is  such, 
need  not  bother  you  at  all.  You  give 
your  hand  and  your  name  to  the  first 
person  in  the  line,  or,  perhaps,  your 
escort  will  introduce  you  to  the  first 
person  in  the  line,  according  to  what 
the  other  couples  are  doing  on  this. 
The  first  person  in  the  receiving  line 
then  introduces  you  to  the  next  pterson 
who  passes  your  name  on  to  the  next, 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  entire  line. 

On  the  booking  of  your  dances,  your 
escort  will,  of  course,  take  care  of  this. 
If  it  is  a  program  dance,  he  will  claim 
the  major  share  and  will  probably  ex¬ 
change  dances  with  his  close  friends 
who  are  also  attending  the  prom. 

Aside  from  those  two  major  points 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  let¬ 
ter,  I  think  your  escort  will  give  you 
clues  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  If 
he  is  a  mixer,  then,  no  doubt,  he  will 
introduce  you  to  many  other  people  and 
it  will  be  your  job  to  be  pleasant  and 
friendly  to  his  friends.  Act  just  your 
natural  self  if  you  are  thrown  in  the 
company  of  a  group  of  other  girls  and 
do  not  feel  any  sense  of  inferiority. 
He  asked  you  to  thp  prom  because  he 
valued  your  company  and  that  is 
enough  to  carry  you  through  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  flying  colors. 

Good  luck  and  have  a  good  time. 

— A.  A. — 

He  Can’t  Boss 

Dear  Lucile : 

T  am  a  widow  27  years  old  with  six 
children  ranging  from  2  to  9  years.  I 
have  a  171  acre  farm,  left  me  and  the 
children  at  my  Husband’s  death.  Now, 
Lucile,  I  have  my  brother-in-law  to  help 
me.  He  is  64  years  old.  Do  you  think 
it  is  all  right  to  go  out  in  company  with 
young  men?  I  have  a  couple  of  friends 
in  the  army  that  I  write  to  and  my 
brother-in-law  raves  about  it  and  says 
he  will  leave  if  I  go  out  once  in  a  while. 
I  do  not  have  to  pay  him  wages,  but  if 
he  goes,  I  will  have  to  hire  a  man  to 
take  his  place  and  I  cannot  afford  it 
with  six  children.  I  am  not  bad  looking 
and  have  had  a  good  many  chances  to 
get  married,  but  he  has  always  spoiled  it. 

Write  me  and  tell  me  what  to  do. — 
Worried. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  your 
brother-in-law,  who  makes  his '  home 
with  you,  has  absolutely  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  whom  you  choose  for  your 
friends  and  with  whom  you  correspond. 

Perhaps  he  knows  that  you  are 
somewhat  obligated  to  him  for  the  help 
which  he  furnishes  you  on  the  farm 
and  for  that  reason  he  is  making  things 
a  bit  uncomfortable  for  you.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  you  are  obligated  to 


him  if  you  cannot  afford  to  hire  help 
and  if  he  lives  there  and  works  for 
you  for  nothing,  but  even  so,  I  would 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  having 
him  in  such  constant  authority  over 
you.  It  would  be  better  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  to  hire  an  outsider  to 
help  you  than  to  live  unhappily  as  you 
are  now. 

If  your  husband  has  been  dead  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  why  do  you 
not  consider  remarriage  ?  That,  of 
course,  would  solve  your  problem  as 
far  as  the  brother-in-law  is  concerned. 

—  A.  A. — 

Card  is  Enough 

Dear  Lucile ; 

My  boy  friend’s  mother  has  a  birthday 
soon.  I  know  them  quite  well  and  have 
been  over  there  three  or  four  times. 
Would  it  be  all  right  for  me  to  send  her 
a  birthday  card,  or  would  it  look  as  if 
I’m  trying  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  my 
future  mother-in-law?  If  it  is  all  right, 
have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what 
kind  to  get?  Or  would  it  be  all  right  to 
give  her  some  sort  of  a  present?  If  so, 
what  should  I  give  that  will  not  be  too 
expensive  and  still  something  she  can 
use? — Betty. 

I  think  :'t  will  be  perfectly  proper 
for  you  to  send  your  boy  friend’s  moth¬ 
er  a  birthday  card  expressing  some 
nice  friendly  sentiment,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  gift  is  indicated,  unless  she 
might  be  having  a  party  to  which  you_ 
are  invited,  in  which  case,  you  would 
take  her  some  simple,  inexpensive  pres¬ 
ent  which  you  know  she  would  like. 
I  am  sure  that  you  know  her  likes  and 
needs  much  better  than  I,  so  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  attempt  to  advise  you 
on  your  choice  of  gift. 

—  A.  A. — 

Consider  This  Carefully 

Dear  Lucile : 

I  am  a  single  man  in  my  40’s  and 
cared  for  my  parents  until  they  passed 
away.  They  did  not  want  me  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  because  they  were  afraid  that  they 
could  not  stay  with  me  then. 

There  is  a  young  divorced  woman,  21, 
here  and  she  wanted  me  to  marry  her 
when  she  was  18  years  old,  but  I  told 
her  I  was  too  old  for  her  at  that  time. 
Now  she  cannot  stay  home  any  longer 
as  her  parents  claim  they  cannot  afford 
to  keep  her.  She  has  a  child  2  years  old. 

She  has  asked  me  again  to  marry  her, 
but  I  told  her  the  same  thing  —  that  I 
was  too  old  for  her.  She  seems  to  be  a 
nice  woman  and  it  isn’t  that  I  couldn’t 
love  both  of  them,  but  it’s  my  age.  If 
I  keep  her  as  a  housekeeper  there,  will 
be  a  lot  of  talk. — Concerned. 

The  situation  which  you  outlined  to 
me  is  very  unusual  and  I  hesitate  to 
give  you  any  definite  advice  in  this 
matter.  If  this  young  woman  is  the 


type  person  you  think  you  could  care 
for,  I  do  not  know  that  the  difference 
in  age  would  be  too  great,  for  she  has 
probably  had  a  hard  time  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  if  she  is  the  #ight  sort 
she  would  settle  down  and  be  truly 
grateful  to  you  for  furnishing  her  a 
home  and  refuge. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
you  should  feel  obligated  to  marry 
somebody  you  do  not  care  for,  especi¬ 
ally  since  the  overtures  have  all  come 
from  her.  I  realize  with  you,  also, 
that  marriage  is  the  only  possible  con¬ 
sideration  .in  this  case,  as  much  talk 
would  result  if  you  took  her  into  your 
home  without  marriage. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  one  thing  which 
must  be  decided  by  yourself,  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  temperament  of 
this  young  woman  and  whether  or  not 
you  feel  you  could  learn  to  love  her. 
It  might  be  the  very  thing  to  do  and 
work  out  happily  for  all  concerned,  but 
it  should  be  thought  through  very  care¬ 
fully. 

—  A.  A. — 

Veil  and  Bouquet 

Dear  Lucile :  * 

Is  it  all  right  to  wear  a  short  veil  that 
extends  no  further  than  down  the  back 
for  a  parsonage  wedding?  I  am  wearing 
a  white  fioor  length  dress,  too.  I  was 
wondering  about  the  veil. 

Would  you  carry  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
also  for  this  sort  of  wedding?  Also,  does 
the  bridesmaid  carry  a  bouquet  of  flow¬ 
ers?  If  so,  who  buys  the  flowers? — Com¬ 
ing  Bride. 

Yes,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  you 
to  wear  a  short  veil  with  your  long 
white  dress  for  a  parsonage  wedding. 

You  may  also  carry  a  shower  bou¬ 
quet  for  this  type  of  wedding.  In  fact, 
no  other  kind  would  be  very  appro¬ 
priate  with  the  type  of  dress  you  plan 
and  a  veil.  If  you  are  dressing  in  true 
bride  fashion,  then  your  bridesmaid 
should  also  wear  a  long  dress  and 
carry  a  shower  bouquet.  The  bride¬ 
groom  buys  the  flowers. 

_a.a.— 

For  helpful  advice  on  your  personal 
problems,  write  to  Lucile,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please 
enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
for  personal  reply. 

—  A.  A. — 

Country  Clothes  Lines 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
to  be  involved  with  all  change — partic¬ 
ularly  among  people  who  aren’t  young 
any  more  and  have  reached  a  point 
where  no  longer  can  they  quickly  and 
cheerfully  adapt  themselves  to  new 
surroundings.  But  on  the  whole,  I  think 
this  new.  movement  of  population  back 
to  the  country  is  a  wholesome  and 
happy  on€. 

It’s  sad  to  see  old  names  that  for 
generations  have  been  honorably  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  countryside,  and  with 
good  farming,  go  off  the  mail  boxes  as 
new  ones,  hard  to  spell  and  to  pro- 


“ Henry,  ketch  a  couple  more  kids  and  put  ’em  into  the  tub. 
hasn’t  come  up  high  enough  to  cover  them  yet.” 


The  water 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  Amerietm 
Agricultnri.st .  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Housewife’s  Art 

She  may  never  write  a  sonnet, 
Though  her  life  depend  upon  it; 

Yet  her  life  is  like  that  art; 

Poesy,  with  rhythm’s  heart; 

Quite  as  smooth  of  phrase  and  sweet; 
Perfect  as  the  meter’s  feet. 

Jellies  gleam  like  gems;  preserves. 
Better  than  a  king  deserves. 

Bread  is  homemade,  white  and  fine: 
People  love  to  come  and  dine. 

Cakes  are  wonders,  and  a  prize 
Should  be  hers  for  all  her  pies. 

She  may  never  write  a  sonnet. 
Though  her  life  depend  upon  it; 

But  her  life,  it  seems  to  me, 

Smacks  of  art  and  poesy. 

— Clara  Edmunds- Hemingway, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


nounce,  take  their  places.  But  what  is 
hard  on  the  neighbors  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  farm  itself.  On  any  place 
where  for  years  the  clothes  line  has 
been  getting  shorter  and  shorter — the 
hedge  rows  larger  and  larger  —  the 
doctor’s  calls  more  frequent  —  change 
may  prove  a  salutory  thing,  however 
sad.  And  where  the  auction  and  the 
subsequent  moving  in  of  new  people 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  roof,  new  stock,  new 
machinery,  together  with  rods  of  un¬ 
accustomed  little  shirts  and  panties  on 
the  clothes  line,  the  change  may  bear 
a  significance  cheerful  to  the  commun¬ 
ity.  It  may  mean  an  old  farm  is  com¬ 
ing  back. 

For  the  problems  of  farm  hQlp  and 
of  farm  feeds  and  supplements  are 
closely  related.  The  only  way  to  make 
yourself  independent  of  destructive 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  price  of 
either  or  both  is  to  raise  your  own. 
And  from  the  looks  of  the  clothes  lines 
out  in  our  country,  most  of  these  new 
people  came  to  that  conclusion  quite 
a  while  back  and  in  the  next  decade 
are  likely  to  profit  from  the-  discovery. 

The  late  P.  T.  Barnum,  showman, 
once  said  that  there  would  be  circuses 
just  as  long  as  there  were  babies. 
Something  of  the  sort  is  equally  true 
of  farms.  Farming  is  bound  to  be  a 
precarious  business  on  any  place  that 
is  dependent  on  hired  help  and  pur¬ 
chased  feeds.  On  such  a  farm,  one  bad 
season  may  at  any  time  wipe  out  the 
accumulations  of  the  seven  fat  years. 
The  best  protection  against  such  re¬ 
curring  disasters  is  a  full  barn,  a  full 
cellar  and  a  long  clothes  line  display¬ 
ing  assorted  raiment  in  all  sizes.  A 
farm  with  those  safeguards  against 
shortages — human  and  material — is  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  weather 
the  storm  when  it  comes.  And  a  full 
wash  tub  commonly  implies,  I  think, 
a  full  life  too. 

—A.  A.— 

LUrowing  Up  in  the  ’’Horse 
and  Bnggy”  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
keep  from  being  entirely  sick.  For  ths 
rest  of  that  day  and  part  of  Sunday  I 
kept  both  hands  at  a  respectable  dis¬ 
tance  from  my  face. 

But  anyhow  I  had  revenge  for  my 
chickens,  the  "half-stripe”  brought  me 
seventy-five  cents,  and  my  skunk  hunt 
or  campaign  had  been  a  success. 
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Adelaide  Byrne. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Girl  Tests  Cows 

To  TAKE  full  advantage  of  the 
shortage  of  available  qualified 
dairy  herd  improvement  association 
supervisors  caused  by  the  National 
Defense  Program,  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  Board  of  Directors  has  employed 


Miss  Adelaide  Byrne,  24,  Clinton  Com¬ 
ers  as  an  official  supervisor  for  the 
Central  Dutchess  group.  Miss  Byrne 
will  supervise  herd  improvement  test¬ 
ing  for  approximately  25  Dutchess 
County  herds  monthly. 

Miss  Byrne  is  very  well  qualified  to 
carry  out  this  specialized  work,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  and  raised  on  a  dairy 
farm  and  taken  a  most  active  interest 
in  purebred  Holstein  work.  Her  interest 
has  been  very  much  encouraged  since 
1929,  when  at  the  age  of  12  she 
started  4-H  Club  work  in  Dutchess 
County.  Through  9  years  as  a  4-H 
dairy  club  Holstein  member,  she  rais¬ 
ed  15  head  of  purebred  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle,  showing  every  year  at  the  county 
fair  from  3  to  7  head  and  always 
standing  high  in  showmanship,  reach¬ 
ing  Champion  Holstein  Cow  in  1933. 
She  has  won  approximately  $400  in 
prize  money  including  showings  at  the 
State  Fair  in  1932,  33  and  34.  Her  in¬ 
terest  in  cows  is  exemplified  by  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  an  Adelaide  Byrne  4-H  Im¬ 
provement  Plaque  to  be  awarded  to 
young  people  in  Dutchess  County  who 
are  breeding  purebred  cattle  through 
4-H  Club  guidance  in  dairy  work.  This 
plaque  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  care 
and  showing  of  cattle,  and  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  completeness  of  records 
kept  by  the  student  as  well  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  resulting  from  such  care'  and  study. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  in  session.  Standing 
is  B.  Y.  DeWolfe  of  Oneida,  New  York,  who  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  to  succeed  Carl  Wooster  of  Union  Hill,  New  York,  who  is  now 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Northeastern  region  of  the  AAA.  Mr.  DeWolfe  is  a  Master 
Farmer  and  has  served  several  years  as  president  of  the  Syracuse  Production  Credit 
Association. 

Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Walter  Clarke  of  Milton,  Ulster  County,  New  York; 
John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue,  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  New  York;  Harold  Peet  of  Pike, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.;  Carl  Emerling  of  Boston,  Erie  County,  .New  York. 

Mr.  Peet  and  Mr.  Clarke  are  the  two  new  members  on  the  committee. 


All  Opportunity  for  Extra  Money  ? 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  boy  I  used 
to  go  with  Mother  along  the 
roadside  and  lane  fences  to  gather 
wild  caraway  seed.  Mother  stored  this 
away  for  the  delicious  cookies  she  us¬ 
ed  to  make.  When  I  mentioned  this  the 
other  day  to  a  group  of  friends  they 
wondered  if  caraway  really  grew  wild 
naturally,  or  if  it  had  just  escaped 
from  a  garden. 

Wild  or  not,  it  is  worth  something 
now.  Before  the  war  bakers  paid  eight 
or  ten  cents  a  pound  for  it.  Now  it  sells 
for  about  40  cents. 

Many  other  seeds  and  herbs  and 
medicinal  roots  have  also  jumped  so 
rapidly  in  price  because  of  the  war 
that  I  wonder  if  farm  folks  cannot 
make  some  money  as  a  sideline  out  of 
some  of  them  either  by  cultivating  or 
gathering  them  where  they  grow  wild. 
Sage,  once  seven  cents  a  pound,  was 
quoted  recently  at  $1.35.  Supplies  of 
this  have  come  mostly  in  the  past  from 
Yugoslavia.  Poppy  seed,  largely  used 
in  baking,  came  mostly  from  Holland. 

There  is  a  shortage  also  in  crude 
drug  plants,  many  pf  which  grow  wild 
here  in  the  Northeast.  The  Indians  and 
pioneer  mothers  knew  the  wild  herbs 
and  roots  and  knew  how  to  cure  them. 
We  have  lost  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  herbs,  seeds  and  roots,  but  now 
maybe  it  will  pay  to  learn  how  to  find 
and  to  grow  them  again. 

One  buyer  of  crude  drugs  has  this 
to  say  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  one 
which  we  wrote  him  for  information: 

“I  have  been  in  the  Crude  Drug  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  50  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  there  never  was  as  much  a  de¬ 
mand  for  crude  roots,  barks  and  herbs  as 
there  is  today.  I  have  people  that  make 
it  a  business  of  going  out  and  collecting 
and  drying  them  for  me  for  several  years, 
and  this  year  they  are  making  big  wages 
as  the  prices  are  from  %  to  7  times  high¬ 
er  than  last  year.  I  have  many  people 
who  go  out  after  their  day’s  work  for 
someone  else  and  pick  up  a  good  many 
dollars  extra  collecting  and  drying  roots 
and  herbs.  I  buy  them  in  any  size  lots 
from  one  pound  to  5000. 

“The  following  is  a  list  of  domestic 
drugs  that  are  in  most  demand :  Angelica 
Root,  Angelica  Seed,  Black  Cherry  Bark, 
Rlood  Root,  Blue  Cohosh  Root,  Black  Co¬ 
hosh  Root,  Boneset  Herb,  Burdock  Root, 
Catnip  Herb,  Catnip  leaves  and  flowers, 
Comfrey  Root,  Dandelion  Root,  Elecam¬ 
pane  Root,  Golden  Seal  Rot,  Ginseng 
Root,  Gold  Thread  Plant,  Lobelia  Herb, 
Motherwort  Herb,  Mandrake  Root,  Pep¬ 
permint  leaves  and  flowers,  Poke  Root, 


Spearmint  Herb,  Sweet  Flag  Root,  Yel¬ 
low  Dock  Root.” 

As  you  might  expect,  there  is  some 
talk  about  commercial  growing  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  that  are  in  demand.  If  you 
are  interested,  by  all  means  look  into 
the  situation,  but  don’t  plunge.  No  one 
knows  how  long  the  war  will  last,  but 
when  it’s  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  prices  will  drop  back 
to  normal.  Over  the  years  we  find  an 
occasional  man  who  grows  Ginseng, 
but  it  is  a  crop  which  takes  several 
years  to  mature  and  costs  of  growing 
it  are  high. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  number  of  bulletins 
on  drug  plants.  You  can  get  theip  by 
sending  coin,  not  stamps,  to  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Documents,  Government 


Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Here  is  the  list:  No.  FB-613,  Golden 
Seal  Under  Cultivation;  No.  FB-663, 
Drug  Plants  Under  Cultivation;  No. 
1184,  Ginsengs  Culture ;  No.  1231,  Dry¬ 
ing  Crude  Drugs;  No.  1555,  Peppermint 
and  Spearmint  as  Farm  Crops. 

Bulletin  663  costs  ten  cents.  The 
others  are  five  cents  each.  If  you  want 
a  more  complete  bulletin,  ^send  for 
Miscellaneous  Publications  No.  77, 
“American  Medicinal  Plants  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Importance.”  The  price  of  that 
is  thirty  cents.— E.  R.  E. 

—  A.  A. — 

It  Pays  Big 

After  reading  “We  Don’t  Keep 
Books  On  Our  Garden  Patch”  by 
Romeyn  Berry,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  con¬ 
tribute  my  bit  to  the  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist.  I  have  always 
had  a  garden  since  I  was  married.  The 


first  year  of  keeping  house,  I  was  tak¬ 
en  sick  and  for  years  was  a  semi-in¬ 
valid.  With  a  big  spoon  I  dug  up  the 
earth  by  the  back  door  and  planted 
five  hills  of  squash.  Did  it  pay?  Oh, 
yes.  Every  morning  I  struggled  to  that 
back  door  and  watched  those  squash 
vines  grow.  I  think  I  knew  just  how 
many  leaves  each  vine  had  that  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  fall  we  had  plenty  of 
squash  to  eat  from  that  little  garden. 
I  did  not  keep  books  on  that  first  gar¬ 
den,  but  it  did  pay.  We  had  bigger 
gardens  as  the  years  went  on,  but  we 
never  did  get  around  to  keeping  books. 

I  always  saved  most  of  my  seeds. 
The  hundreds  of  quarts  of  vegetables 
canned  each  year,  the  ten  bushels  of 
potatoes,  the  bushel  of  dry  beans  were 
never  written  against  that  garden  bill. 
We  didn’t  have  to.  We  had  plenty  in 
the  cellar  to  eat.  I  did  most  of  the 
weeding  and  my  husband  did  the  hoe¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  by  hand.  He  said 
it  rested  him  after  working  hard  all 
day.  We  never  charged  that  up  against 
our  garden  for  we  enjoyed  doing  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  having  bridge  parties. 

Two  years  ago,  my  husband  died 
suddenly.  I  did  not  allow  myself  a  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown.  I  made  a  bigger  gar¬ 
den,  and  spent  every  minute  I  could 
spare  in  it.  I  worked  off  some  of  the 
misery  and  desolation  that  had  upset 
my  life.  It  went  into  the  garden  patch. 
I  had  the  best  garden  for  miles  around, 
“I  should  think  the  men  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  would  be  ashamed  to  let  a 
woman  have  a  garden  like  yours,”  re¬ 
marked  a  garden  visitor. 

I  was  in  no  condition  to  check  up  in 
books  on  that  garden,  but  the  food 
from  it  kept  us  through  the  winter 
months.  This  spring  I  planted  a  gar¬ 
den.  I  paid  three  dollars  for  plowing 
and  harrowing.  I  bought  one  bag  of 
fertilizer  as  I  had  some  hen  dressing 
this  year.  I  planted  my  garden  and 
then  went  to  work  and  could  not  care 
for  it  myself.  We  also  had  a  drought. 
I  hired  a  man  to  hoe  and  cultivate  my 
potatoes  and  beans  by  hand.  My  gar¬ 
den  is  bigger  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  With  the  big  fat  hog  that  is 
plowing  up  another  garden  patch,  I  can 
sit  around  the  fire  this  winter  and  eat 
without  a  worry  about  a  big  food  bill 
in  the  spring.  My  garden  has  cost  me 
a  little  over  fifteen  dollars  this  spring. 
Fifteen  dollars  spent  at  the  store 
would  not  supply  more  than  one 
month’s  raw  material.  Fifteen  dollars 
invested  in  garden  truck  furnishes  a 
winter’s  supply,  canned  food  through 
the  summer  months  and  plenty  of 
green  stuff  as  we  go  along.  It  pays  big. 
— Mrs.  Aubrey  S.  Kimball,  Belfast, 
Maine. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  U.  E.  BABCOCK 


This  is  a  warning  to  all  northeastern  farmers. 

You  and  I  as  farmers  are  in  a  fi^ht  for  our  very  existence.  There 
is  only  one  effective  way  we  can  protect  ourselves.  It  is  set  forth  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  this  statement. 

Successful  farming  depends  on  the  uninterrupted  production  of  crops, 
animals,  and  animal  products.  It  also  depends  upon  the  uninterrupted 
functioning  of  the  marketing  machinery  through  which  farm  supplies  are 
purchased  and  farm  products  are  sold. 

Organized  labor  is  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  seize  control  of  the 
marketing  machinery  upon  which  farmers  and  consumers  depend.  An 
apathetic  public,  a  pro-labor  administration,  and  unprepared  farmers 
are  parties  to  labor’s  ambitions  and  excesses. 

A  Tremendous  Stake 

Put  in  the  simplest  possible  terms,  a  battle  is  on  to  determine  whether 
or  not  organized  labor,  aided  and  abetted  by  pro-labor  divisions  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  will  control  the  production,  processing,  transportation  and  re¬ 
tailing  of  vital  food  supplies. 

Public  Safety  Threatened 

Throughout  the  nation  today  are  dozens  of  situations  in  which  organiz¬ 
ed  labor  is  preventing  the  flow  of  foods  to  consumers  and  of  farm  supplies 
to  farms. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  afield  for  an  illustration  of  organized 
labor’s  attempt  to  control  a  food  supply  vital  to  the  entire  Northeast. 

On  July  1st,  strikes  closed  all  but  one  of  the  great  feed  mills  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Millions  of  cows  and  hens,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  other  live¬ 
stock,  depended  upon  uninterrupted  shipments  from  these  mills  for  their 
daily  grain  rations. 

During  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  closing  of  the  mills,  not  a 
single  union  leader  showed  the  slightest  recognition  of  responsibility  to 
the  patrons  of  the  mills  or  to  the  general  public  for  maintaining  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vitally  needed  fresh  eggs  and  milk. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  the  determination  of  organized  dairymen  to 
exhaust  every  orderly  means  for  securing  a  living  price  for  milk  before 
withholding  it  from  the  market? 

lJuprepared  Farmers 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  but  one  of  the  mills,  including  a  farmer- 
owned  mill,  were  caught  off  guard.  They  could  do  nothing  but  surrender 
to  union  control.  This  they  did. 

One  mill,  the  G.  L.  F.  Mill,  stood  out.  This  mill,  built  by  the  hard-earn¬ 
ed  cash  of  a  hundred  odd  thousand  farmers,  handling  the  largest  daily 
output  of  feed  and  grain  of  any  mill  in  the  world,  realized  that  to  meet 
^he  union  terms  was  to  make  a  sham  and  a  fraud  out  of  farmer  ownership 
and  control  of  the  operation. 

Despite  the  enormous  investment  involved  and  the  dependence  on  daily 
service  from  this  mill  by  thousands  of  dairymen  and  poultrymen,  it  has 
remained  closed.  Patrons  of  this  mill  have  simply  stopped  using  it.  They 
have  diverted  their  orders  for  feed  to  other  plants,  mostly  to  small  feed 
stores  located  in  their  own  communities. 

By  their  courage,  by  their  resourcefulness  in  securing  supplies  of  feed 
elsewhere,  and  by  their  determination  not  to  turn  over  their  property  to 
agencies  which  will  not  accept  or  fulfill  public  responsibility,  the  hundred 
odd  thousands  farmer-patrons  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Mill  have  met  squarely  the 
question,  not  of  the  organization  of  labor,  for  farmers  generally  favor  the 
organization  of  tabor,  hut  of  the  responsibility  of '  labor  unions  and  the 
territory  they  take  in. 

By  what  they  have  done  the  patrons  of  the  closed  G.  L.  F.  Mill  have 
pointed  the  way  to  a  new  principle  in  farm  organization.  Only  through 
the  application  of  this  principle  will  northeastern  farmers  maintain  any 
business  independence  in  the  future, 

Agriculiurc’s  Defense 

All  feed  mills,  canning  factories,  milk  plants,  egg  candling  stations,  etc., 

upon  which  northeastern  farmers  depend  for  service  in  selling  their  farm 

products  or  buying  their  farm  supplies  must  be  located  as  close  as  pos- 

sible  to  the  farms  they  serve,  and  kept  down  to  a  size  which  will  permit 
farmers  to  take  these  plants  over  if  necessary  and  operate  them  with  their 
own  hands. 
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On  the  last  day  of  haying-,  partly  to  have  a  little  fun  and  partly  to  make  a  test  of 
how  much  the  draft  of  a  farm  implement  is  cut  down  by  mounting  it  on  6.00  X 16 
secondhand  automobile  tires,  we  converted  the  standard  sized  two  horse  manttrt 
spreader,  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page,  a  mowing  machine,  shown  just  below,  aid 
a  standard  two  horse  wagon  and  a  hay  loader  to  one  horse  implements. 

Our  six  year  old  grade  Belgian  mare.  Babe,  and  ten  year  old  Tommy  McMill*® 
handled  all  of  these  implements  with  ease.  At  the  close  of  the  day  we 
ed  the  mare  to  our  English  dump  cart  which  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  two  tons. 

In  the  bottom  picture.  Tommy  stands  at  ease  while  he  contemplates  the  plao*  8^ 
horse  drawn  rubber  tired  equipment  on  northeastern  farms. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 
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Grievan€5f*  Day 

When  is  Grievance  Day  in  New  York 
State?  I  feel  that  the  assessment  on  my 
property  is  too  high  and  I  want  to  get 
it  reduced.  How  should  I  go  about  mak¬ 
ing  an  appeal? 

Most  towns  in  New  York  State  have 
Grievance  Ddy  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August,  which  this  year  will  be  August 
11th. 

In  towns  where  there  are  three  as¬ 
sessors,  they  usually  hear  the  com¬ 
plaints.  Where  there  is  only  one  as¬ 
sessor,  he  acts  with  the  town  super¬ 
visor  and  a  member  of  the  town  board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  lawyer 
to  represent  you  but  you  should  have 
your  facts  well  in  mind.  It  will  do  you 
no  good  to  complain  about  high  taxes. 
You  will  have  to  present  evidence  to 
show  that  the  assessment  on  your 
place  is  higher  than  on  others  of  equal 
value.  Of  course,  you  understand  that 
reducing  everybody’s  assessment  would 
do  no  good.  Public  expenditures  are 
high,  we  all  know  that,  and  reducing 
the  assessment  would  result  in  raising 
the  rate  so  everybody’s  taxes  would  be 
just  as  high. 

Your  complaint  should  be  filed  un¬ 
der  oath..  If  the  board  turns  down 
your  plea,  you  have  the  legal  right  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  review  the  assessment. 
However,  the  cost  of  this  procedure 
prevents  most  people  from  following  it. 

— A.  A. — 

Risky 

The  alertness  of  a  man  and  his  son 
in  Tioga  County,  New  York,  helped  to 
nip  a  petty  racket  in  the  bud.  Re¬ 
turning  home  late  at  night  they  be¬ 
came  sleepy  and  pulled  off  the  road 
for  a  few  minutes’  nap. 

They  were  awakened  by  three  men 
who  said  they  were  deputy  sheriffs  and 
threatened  the  two  men  in  the  car  with 
arrest  for  alleged  intoxication.  The 
deputy  sheriff,  so  called,  finally  said 
he  would  “let  them  off”  for  $2.00  and 
eventually  took  $1.00.  Being  sus¬ 
picious,  the  victim.s  made  a  record  of 
the  license  number  of  the  “deputy’s” 
car,  and  reported  it.  The  men  were 
arrested.  One  was  fined  $20.00,  the  oth¬ 


er  $10.00  and  all  three  were  given  a 
30  day  jail  sentence  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  good  behavior.  It’s  risky 
business  to  impersonate  an  officer. 

—  A. A. —  ' 

The  Linoleum  Game 

“On  June  16th  a  man  called  at  my 
door  and  said  he  was  selling  linoleum. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  I  wished  to  buy 
any.  He  said  he  had  only  one  roll  left 
and  would  sell  it  at  a  bargain.  The  roll 
was  supposedly  oyer  8  yards  which  he 
would  sell  for  $5.00.  I  gave  him  the  $5.00 
and  when  I  went  to  put  the  linoleum 
down  it  was  only  6  yards  long,  therefore 
too  short  for  my  room.  His  license  num¬ 
ber  was  143-959  Dist.  of  Columbia.  I  hope 
this  wall  be  a  lesson  to  everyone  as  well 
as  myself  to  first  measure  the  linoleum 
before  buying.” 

This  is  an  old,  old  game.  Judging 
from  this  letter  it  is  still  good  so  we 
are  publishing  it  as  a  warning  to  oth¬ 
ers. 

— A.  A. — 

Convieted 

Back  in  1935  a  man  in  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  gave  $450.00  to  a  salesman 
for  some  alleged  oil  land  in  Oklahoma. 
Last  March  the  man  who  made  the 
sale,  and  who  was  variously  known  as 
Charles  Clark,  Arthur  Baker  and  Mr. 
Martin,  was  arrested  after  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  six  months’  sentence  for  em¬ 
bezzlement  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Recently  he  was  tried  on  the  old  charge 
in  Tioga  County  and  convicted. 

—  A.  A. — 

Warning 

A  New  Jersey  subscriber  reports: 
“Beware  of  three  men  in  a  car  bearing 
a  Vermont  license  who  want  to  fix 
your  roof  or  chimney.  They  are  ‘dead 
beats’.  They  fixed  mine  and  it  leaks 
worse  than  it  did.  before  it  was  ‘fixed’ 
and  I  paid  three  times  what  it  should 
have  cost.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Address  Wanted 

If  any  of  our  readers  knows  the 
present  address  of  Mr.  Lyle  Mains,  last 
known  to  be  in  Succasunna  or  Dover, 
New  Jersey,  we  would  appreciate  the 
information. 


Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  Man  Gets  Reward 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Ithaca  N?  5623 

Ithaca.  N.Y. 

_ _ July  8  ig.d  1 


Pay  n’E^?TY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

John  Sa^vyor 

Tlconderoga,  New  York 


^  25.00 


RICAJi  AGRICULTURI.ST  Inc. 


The  latest  Service  Bureau  reward 
check  goes  to  John  Sawyer,  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  New  York.  Mr.  Sawyer  sold 
a  cow  to  a  Mr.  Meyers  for  $100.00. 
The  check  went  to  protest  so  Mr.  Saw¬ 
yer  swore  out  a  warrant  for  Meyer’s 
arrest.  At  the  trial,  Meyer  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  six  months  imprisonment 
but  sentence  was  suspended  for  thirty 
bays  and  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  check  good.  He  did  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer  wrote,  “The  police  were 
going  to  rearrest  him  but  found  him  in 
jail  on  another  charge.  We  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  American  Agriculturist  and 
have  the  Service  Bureau  sign  posted. 
•Are  We  entitled  to  the  reward?!’ 
to  reply,  we  wTQte  Mr.  Sawyer 


follows:  “According  to  the  strict  letter 
of  our  reward  offer,  we  could  refuse 
to  pay  this  because  this  man  hasn’t 
actually  served  30  days  on  your  charge 
against  him.  However,  it  wasn’t  your 
fault  that  he  isn’t  serving  a  sentence 
on  this  charge  and  we  like  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  basis  of  what  is  reasonable 
and  right.” 

Above  is  a  reproduction  of  the  check. 
Again  we  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
thgt  this  reward  is  not  given  for  the 
theft  of  farm  property.  It  is  given  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days  of 
anyone  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to 
defraud  an  American  Agriculturist 
eulwcnber, 


CAR  CRASHES  INTO  TREE 
POTSDAM  MAN  INJURED 


Donald  Gale,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  was  in  the  hospital 
16  days  and  was  totally  disabled  for  three  months 
as  a  result  of  this  accident. 


MR.  GAir  WRITES: 

”I  appreciate  the  fairness  and  promptness 
of  your  company.  Iftihat  I  received  on  my 
two  policies  covered  all  expenses  while  ] 
was  laid  up. 

In  my  opinion  your  company  rates  number 
one  in  dependability.*’ 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Leorna  M,  Bush,  R.  I,  E.  Amherst,  N.  Y._$  20.00 
Auto  accirient — cut  hand 

Hattie  Pittman,  R.  2,  Albion,  N.  Y _ *  20.00 

Truck  acci flout — sprains 
Frank  A.  Wigsten,  1005  W.  Main,  Horse- 

hearts.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ »  62.36 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Geoffrey  Stoughton,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y _  80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  skuil 

John  Torrese,  Jr.,  R.  2,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

•Auto  accident — bruised  body 

William  Jaeger.  Greensport,  N.  Y _  60.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

J.  C.  Trank,  31  Glean  St.,  E.  Aurora,  N.Y.  *  65.00 
Car  iiit  by  trains — frac.  ribs,  bruises 

Ray  H.  Williams,  Elmira.  N.  Y _  50.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  hand 

Mrs.  Aaron  Burtine,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _  57.14 

Auto  accident — sprained  ankle,  cuts 

Nelson  Pearl,  R.  4,  Canton,  N.  Y _ *  15.00 

Sled  accident — punctured  wound  side 

Charles  F.  Sharp.  R.  2.  Oakfieirt,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

■Auto  eollisinn — injuries 

Earl  Fikes,  R.  5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y _  44.28 

Auto  accident  —injuries 

Sarah  Huff,  R.  I,  Genoa,  N.  Y _ *  15.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest  an<l  ann 

Carlton  Haskin,  Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  leg 

Harry  G.  Miller,  R.  2,  Ebenezer,  N.  Y._.  130.00 

Truck  accident — sprained  neck.  cont.  back 

Clifford  Tack,  R.  2,  Sodus.  N.  Y.^ _  130.00 

•Anto  struck  tree — bruises,  frac.  hip 

Floyd  R.  Miner,  Stafford,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  muscles  side 

Mabel  Lull,  R.  I,  Oneonta,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  elbow 

Orie  Ingalsbe,  Basom,  N.  Y _  48.57 

Auto  accident — frac.  ulmi,  inj.  knee 
Thomas  Rinaldi,  413  Wilbur  St.,  Oneida, 

N.  Y.  — - - - -  20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  broken  nose 

Frank  Jewett,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. _  32.86 

Auto  accident — injuries 


David  L.  Peterson,  R.  2,  Corfu,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — frac.  tibia  and  fibula 
Richard  F.  Newton.  R.  I,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  11.43 
Auto  accident — brui.sed  arm 

Mrs.  Lila  A.  Walker,  R.  I,  Canton.  Me...  40.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  shoulder,  frac.  rib 

Arthur  C.  Macomber.  R.  I,  Dryden,  Me _ *  5.00 

Auto  liit  tree — injuries 

Marion  B.  Spearen,  Brewer,  Me _  20.00 

•Autf)  aceiflent — cut  scalp 

Ella  E.  Tibbetts.  Hudson,  Me _ ♦  30.00 

Auto  collision — concussion,  cut  forehead 
Mrs.  Marie  N.  Frye,  49  Court  St.,  Augusta. 

Me.  - - - -  57.14 

■Auto  colli.sion — frac;  ribs 

Charles  G.  Hapgood,  Lyifdon  Center,  Vt. _ 125.71 

■Auto  collision — frac.  patella 
Herbert  E.  Dewyea,  Est.,  South  Hero,  Vt.  1000.00 
.Auto  accident — mortuary 

Celia  Burnell,  R.  2.  Randolph  Center,  Vt.  34.23 
•Auto  accident — lacerations 

Aurora  Rheaume,  R.  I,  New  Haven,  Vt _  10.00 

•Auto  aocident — bniises 

Alvah  G.  Hastings,  Windsor,  Vt.  _  10.00 

.Auto  stnu'k  tree — Imiised  ribs 

Guy  D.  Bushy,  Monkton,  Vt _  60.00 

Struck  Ijy  auto — frac.  parietal  bone 

Sydney  J.  Melbourne,  R.  I,  Longmeadow, 

Mass.  _ ♦  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — contused  chest 
Wallace  E.  Dostal,  R.  I,  Northampton,  Mass.  20.00 
Ridins  on  wagon — bursiti.s  shoulder 

Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Taylor,  Colchester,  Conn.  42.86 
Auto  collisitm — cont.  chest,  back  sprain 
Lawrence  0.  Whitesell,  R.  6,  Bridgeton,  N.J.  130.00 

Auto  accident — injiuies 

William  H.  Martin.  Est.,  Rocky  Ridge,  Md.*  500.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 
Mrs.  Cora  M.  Myers,  Bethel  Rd.,  Finks- 

burg,  Md.  _  21.43 

Auto  accident— f rac.  ribs,  inj.  knee 
*  Over-age. 


$692,753.23 

has  been  paid  to  9,916  policyholders 


North  American  Accident  Insijrance  Co. 

Oldest  and  Carfest  Exclusive  Jfeahfi  and  Occident  (jompanjr  in  America 

N.  A. Associates  Department  J  Poughkeepsie,  n.y 


r- 


John  Dickinson  wrote  the  above  verse.  It  was  part  of  a  poem  he  called  his 
*‘Liberty  Son^.’*  And  it  was  printed  8  years  before  the  A  merican  Revolution  as  a 
warning  to  the  farmers  who  later  stood  at  the  bridge  of  Lexington.  Farmers  who 
fired  the  shot  which  made  America  free.  Farmers  who  gave  all  Americans  the 
right  to  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  h appiness.” 

T oday  among  farmers,  the  “pursuit  o  f  happiness”  depends  more  upon  A  LIVING 
PRICE  Pt)R  MILK  than  it  does  upon  “liberty.”  But  John  Dickinson’s  advice  still  holds 
true:  “Join  hands.  Stick  together  and  win.  Or  divide  and  fail.” 


Only  United  Farmers  Can  Win  a  Living  Price  for  Milk! 

For  25  years  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  been  urging  farmers  to  unite  in  thei.r  demands  and 
efforts  in  order  to  win  ci  living  price  for  milk.  But  never  has  the  value  of  unity  been  proved  more 
clearly  than  at  the  recent  get-together  of  farm  organizations  at  Van  Hornesville. 

Xhere,  in  a  few  hours,  farmers  agreed  upon  a  common  program.  And  government  leaders—* 
faced  by  common  demands,  knowing  that  all  farmers  wanted  the  same  thing  are  giving 
farmers’  demands  consideration. 


Widespread  Unity  and  Sound  Leadership  Desired 

A  program  on  which  all  farmers  can  agree  must  consider  the  best  interests  of  every  farmer  in  the  milkshed. 
Any  farmer  group  with  membership  in  all  parts  of  the  milkshed  can  recognize  the  common  interests  of  all 

farmers.  And  it  is  this  common  interest  which  has  prompted  the  representatives 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  at  the  hearings  with  government  officials.  The  League 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  facilities  to  operate  country  plants  and  retail  out¬ 
lets,  and  thus  be  able  to  gather  facts  and  figures  necessary  to  present  the  farmers 
needs  and  check  up  on  the  cost  claims  of  dealers. 

Unity  among  farmers  is  highly  desirable.  But  only  w  idespread  unity  under 
capable  and  informed  leadership — will  keep  control  of  milk  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  give  them  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


AUGUST  16,  1941 
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the  same  building,  by  a  mass  piano  festival 
in  which  800  pianists  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  all  parts  of  the  State  will  participate.  As 
many  as  forty  pianos  will  be  played  simul¬ 
taneously  in  this  event,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever  offered  in  the  East.  In  the  evening,  be¬ 
ginning  at  8  o’clock  in  the  same  building,  a 
rodeo  will  be  presented  in  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  5 -night  stand.  Starting  at  the 
same  hour,  an  elaborate  grandstand  perform¬ 
ance,  featuring  aerial  thrillers  and  a  fireworks 
spectacle,  will  begin. 


to-  tJio 


A  STIRRING  symphony  of  sound  will 
stamp  the  101st  annual  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  as  something 
apart  from  the  100  expositions  which 
have  preceded  it.  Martial  airs  of  many  bands, 
earnest  defense  speeches,  the  roar  of  planes 
overhead,  and  the  crunching,  grinding  of 
army  tanks  will  mingle  with  the  clatter  of 
horses’  hooves,  the  staccato  roar  of  race  car 
exhausts,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cackle  of 
chickens,  the  mooing  of  cows,  the  neighing 
of  horses  and  the  strident  cries  of  midway 
barkers,  the  sounds  which  have  for  long  been 
identified  with  the  big  show. 

And  it  is  a  big  show, — and  the  ’41  edition, 
which  opens  Sunday,  August  24th,  for  nine 
days  and  as  many  nights,  ending  September 
1st,  is  to  be  “bigger  and  better”  than  all  those 
which  have  gone  before  it.  The  defense  theme 
of  the  exposition  runs  throughout  many  of 
the  departments,  and  accounts  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  many  new  sounds  and  sights  at  the 
Fair. 

But  the  Fair  will  continue  to  point  ways  to 
a  better,  fuller  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
city.  And,  it  will  continue  to  provide  stimula¬ 
tion — through  competition  in  many  depart¬ 
ments,  numerous  contests  and  special  events, 
programs  and  exhibits. 

And,  just  as  important,  it  will  serve  as  a 
gay,  delightful  holiday,  where  rural  and  ur¬ 
ban  folk  may  forget  their  every-day  cares 
in  a  succession  of  delightful,  thrilling  and  in¬ 
teresting  entertainment  features. 

Moreover,  the  Fair  will  be  brighter,  more 
colorful  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The 
purchase  and  installation  of  a  half-million 
dollars’  worth  of  New  York  World’s  Fair 
lighting  has  transformed  it  into  the  most  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  state  fair  in  the  nation.  At 
night  it  will  glow  from  thousands  of  various 
type  lights  which  line  many  roadways  or 
which  cast  their  beams  from  locations  set  in 
the  ground. 

The  streets  and  roadways,  eight  miles  of 
which  have  been  curbed  and  re-surfaced 
since  the  close  of  the  ’40  Fair,  will  offer  the 
easiest  walking  in  the  annals  of  the  big  show 
and  also  will  serve  to  make  the  grounds 
cleaner,  more  appealing  than  ever  before. 

The  Fair  will  be  ushered  in  with  the  most 
ambitious  opening  day  program  on  Sunday, 
August  24th.  The  traditional,  inter-denomi¬ 
national  religious  services,  to  be  held  in  the 
Coliseum  starting  at  2  p.  m.,  will  offer  a  1100 
voice  chorus  as  the  outstanding  feature. 
These  services  will  be  followed,  at  5  p.  m.,  in 


Judging  in  many  of-  the  agricultur- 
W  W  al  and  livestock  departments  will 
w  start  Monday  morning.  Fair  officials 
confidently  expect  heavy  entries  in 
virtually  every  department.  More 
than  $60,000  is  offered  for  premiums. 

Grand  circuit  harness  horse  racing, 
always  a  delight  to  farm  folk,  will  be  present¬ 
ed  each  afternoon,  beginning  Monday  and 
ending  Saturday,  on  the  mile  raceway  with 
the  nation’s  leading  trotters  and  pacers  and 
the  country’s  outstanding  reinsmen  partici¬ 
pating.  A  prize  melon  of  $30,000  will  be  shar¬ 
ed  by  winning  horsemen. 

The  State  Fair  Coliseum,  which  will  be 
scene  of  the  cattle  judging  each  day  Monday 
through  Thursday  with  a  rodeo  holding  forth 
there  at  night,  will  be  transformed  into  a  win¬ 
ter  wonderland,  its  entire  floor  blanketed  with 
a  solid  sheet  of  ice  Friday  when  the  “Circus 
on  Ice,”  an  elaborate  ice-skating  revue,  will 
offer  matinee  and  evening  performances  that 
day  and  each  day  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Fair. 

Starting  Thursday  and  continuing 
each  night  thereafter  until  the  end 
of  the  exposition.  Lucky  Teter  and 
his  renowned  automobile  and  mo¬ 
tor-cycle  stuntmen  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  front  of  the  grandstand. 
Automobile  races  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  raceway,  Sunday, 
Aug.  31st,  {Turn  to  Page  12) 


Left  —  These  days,  boys  and  girls  haviq 
a  real  place  at  the  fair.  What  a  thrill 
it  is  to  win  a  blue  ribbon,  and  how 
Dad  and  Mother  and  friends  glow  when 
it  is  given  to  a  prize  winning  animal. 


Below  —  It’s  poetry  in  motion  when  a  per¬ 
fectly  matched  team  of  horses  settle  into  the 
collar  and  pull  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 


Ill  TUIC  ICC  HE  WHY  MILK  STRIKES?,  Page  3;  FARMERS  PROTEST  WHEAT  QUOTAS,  Page  6;  QUESTION  BOX, 
111  inio  lOOUt  g.  uhanDY  MAN”  IDEAS,  Page  16;  SCHOOL  CLOTHES,  Page  18;  THE  FARM  NEWS,  Page  10 

market  barometer,  Page  11;  GRANGE  GLEANINGS,  Page  7. 


Farmers  Act  to  Protect  Feed 

Local  facilities  favored  by  G.L.F,  Patrons 


ON  MONDAY  evening,  August 
4,  1941,  at  the  Taft  Settlement 
Grange,  the  Syracuse  G.L.F.  pa¬ 
trons  held  their  annual  meeting. 
About  200  farm  people  came  to 
elect  committeemen,  to  hear  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  patronage  dividend  to 
be  paid  on  last  year’s  business,  to 
learn  about  the  defense  feed  storage 
program,  and  to  tak^  action  on  a 
question  that  will  affect  every  farmer 
in  this  territory. 

The  question,  placed  before  G.L.F. 
members  by  their  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  was;  “Shall  this  cooperative 
proceed  to  develop  enough  local  feed 
mixing  plants  to  provide  for  the  en¬ 
tire  feed  requirements  of  its  patrons; 
these  plants  to  be  so  located  that,  if 
necessary,  they  can  be  operated  by 
patrons  themselves?” 

Syracuse  patrons  voted  unani¬ 
mously  Yes.  That  same  evening  in 
71  other  meetings,  G.L.F.  patrons 
voted  for  the  principle  of  making 
their  own  farming  communities  more 
and  more  independent  of  influences 
which  might  affect  the  flow  of  feed 
stuffs  to  the  farm. 

By  the  time  this  page  appears  in 


The  tellers  make  their  report  at  Syracuse  G.L.F.  Patrons  Annual  Meeting 


print,  meetings  will  have  been  held 
in  more  than  500  G.L.F.  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  trend  is  unmistakable.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  built  G.L.F.  to  get  them 
good  feed  and  do  it  economically 


are  going  to  use  their  cooperative  for 
just  that  purpose. 

They  will  use  their  central  mixing 
plants  when  it  is  convenient  and 
economical  to  do  so.  But  they  are 
building  and  will  continue  to  build 


country  plants,  capable  of  furnishing 
their  entire  feed  requirements  when 
necessary,  and  located  in  their  own 
home  towns  where  they  can  control 
them  and,  if  need  be,  operate  them 
with  their  own  hands. 


What’s  Ahead 


for  Poultry  men 


Bags  bundled  like  this  may  be  shipjsed  direct  to  Carl  Burwick  &  Co., 


Buffalo,  Albany,  or  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  maximum  returns. 


EGGS — Increased  production  is  ur- 
gendy  sought  by  the  government. 
Object  is  to  supply  more  and  more 
protective  foods  to  our  allies,  our 
armed  forces,  and  our  civilian  popu¬ 
lation. 

PRICES— Favorable  prices  seem 
probable  in  view  of  the  government 
action,  establishing  minimum  levels 
for  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

FEIED — War  conditions  have  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  meat  scraps, 
milk,  cod  liver  oil,  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  that  supply  vitamins  im¬ 
portant  to  health.  For  example, 
milk  in  various  forms  is  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  government  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Britain.  Prices  are  steadily 
rising 

Poultrymen  who  use  G.L.F.  to 
supply  their  mash  requirements  will 
be  able  to  secure  feed  containing 
milk  products  (dried  skimmed  milk 
and  dried  whey),  as  long  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  permits  these  products  to 
be  used  for  animal  nutrition.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poultiymen,  however,  are 
obtaining  good  results  with  mashes 
in  which  some  of  the  important 
vitamins  are  provided  chiefly  by 
such  sources  as  yeast. 

The  Poultry  Feed  Conference 
Board,  after  surveying  the  present 
ingredient  situation  and  reviewing 


both  scientific  research  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  practical  farmers,  has 
recommended  a  series  of  public 
formulas.  On  the  basis  of  these  rec¬ 
ommendations,  certain  changes  will 
soon  be  made  in  some  of  the  G.L.F, 
open  formula  mashes; 

Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash 

— No  change. 

Super  Laying  Mash — This  mash 
now  contains  both  dried  skimmed 
milk  and  dried  whey  The  skimmed 
milk  will  be  replaced  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  dried  brewers’  yeast  and 
soybean  oil  meal 

Starting  &  Growing  Mash  — The 

regular  formula,  which  contains 
both  yeast  and  milk  in  the  form 
of  dried  whey  will  not  be  changed. 
The  1939  formula  will  shortly  be 
discontinued 

Laying  Mash — No  change. 

Super  Mixing  Mash  —  The  milk 
products  will  be  replaced  by  dried 
brewers’  yeast  and  a  riboflavin  con¬ 
centrate. 

Special  Laying  Mash  —  A  ribo¬ 
flavin  concentrate  will  be  added  to 
raise  the  Vitamin  G  level.  The  name 
will  be  changed  to  Laying  &  Breeding 
Mash. 

Other  G.L.F.  mashes  will  not  be 
changed. 


Feed  Bags  Are 
Like  Gasoline 

There  is  plenty  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States.  But  it’s  in  the  wrong 
place  It’s  in  the  Gulf  States,  and 
tankers  are  not  available  to  bring  it 
to  the  point  of  consumption.  So  gas 
has  gone  up  and  rationing  is  in  sight. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  feed  bags. 
There  is  no  world  scarcity  of  burlap. 
But  the  burlap  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific,  and  boats  are  at  a  prem¬ 


ium.  Therefore  it  is  important  for 
farmers  to  conserve  their  supplies  of 
burlap  by  taking  care  of  feed  bags 
and  returning  them  promptly. 

Although  burlap  is  high,  the  cost 
to  farmers  who  follow  the  G.L.F 
bag  program  remains  very  low  be¬ 
cause  they  get  excellent  returns  for 
good  used  bags. 

Patrons  can  recover  $2.50  to  $3.00 
on  every  ton  of  feed  by 

1 .  Opening  bags  carefully. 

2.  Keeping  them  clean  and  safe 

from  rats. 

3.  Returning  them  promptly. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc# 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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What  Causes  Milk  Strikes  ? 


Milk  strikes  are  to  be  deplored  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  the  substitution 
of  force  for  reason  and  are  a  costly 
method  of  adjusting  complaints.  In¬ 
evitably  when  a  strike  occurs,  large  quantities 
of  milk  are  wasted  and  other  property  is  de¬ 
stroyed;  much  valuable  time  is  lost  from  useful 
jobs;  extra  expense  is  incurred  for  the  hiring  of 
guards  and  the  diversion  of  milk  from  its  nor¬ 
mal  movement  or  use;  bitter  feelings  between 
neighbors  are  generated;  and,  above  all,  human 
lives  are  endangered  and  sometimes  lost. 

And  yet  the  farmers’  right  to  strike  must  be 
conceded,  and  they  are  not  to  be  criticized  for 
exercising  that  right  if  fair  and  prompt  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  grievances  is  not  obtainable,  as 
it  should  be,  through  normal  processes  of  nego¬ 
tiation  and  compromise.  Most  dairymen  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
their  business  and  are  rather  conservative  in 
their  attitude  toward  economic,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  issues.  Such  people  do  not  resort  to 
strikes  except  when  driven  to  desperation  by 
unbearable  conditions,  or  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  correct  some  fundamental  cause  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Some  of  the  chief  causes  why  dairymen  strike 
are  as  follows: 


£.elci4ui 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Cornell  University. 

of  the  uniform  price  for  that  month.  This  is 
helpful,  but  something  more  is  needed.  A  part 
of  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  dairymen  to  be  paid  twice  a  month 
instead  of  once  a  month  as  at  present.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  that  is  the  extra  cost.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  made  twice  a  month  in  many  areas, 
including  the  Boston  milk  shed  which  operates 
under»a  Federal  Order  similar  to  that  for  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  more  frequent  payments,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  announcing  the  uni¬ 
form  price  in  advance.  By  setting  up  a  cash 
reserve  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Administrator  to  announce  a  guaranteed 
uniform  price  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 
Perhaps  after  some  experience,  the  guarantee 
could  be  extended  to  two  months  or  more. 


SIX  IMPORTAXT  MILK  STRIKES 

Relation  of  Milk  Prices  to  Production  Costs,  and  Other 
Conditions  Contributing  to  Important  Milk  Strikes 
in  New  York,  1916-1941 


First,  The  main  cause  of  strikes,  of  course,  is 
low  milk  prices  and  high  production  costs. 

During  the  three  months  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  four  of  the  six  milk  strikes  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  index  of  milk  prices  paid 
farmers  averaged  between  eleven  and  forty- 
seven  points  lower  than  the  index  of  production 
costs.  The  ratio  of  prices  to  costs  has  been  un¬ 
favorable  to  dairymen  most  of  the  time  for 
several  years. 

Second,  Dairymen  are  forced  to  strike  be¬ 
cause  of  slowness  in  adjusting  the  milk 
Order  to  changing  production  conditions. 

The  procedure  for  amending  the  Order  is 
cumbersome  and  slow.  The  provision  formerly 
included  in  the  Order  whereby  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  was  adjusted  automatically  with  changes 
in  the  butter  market  was  designed  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  Obviously  some  provision  of  this 
nature  should  be  restored.  Condensaries  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
the  butter  market  because  condensary  prices 
would  include  the  value  of  skim  milk  solids  as  . 
well  as  butterfat. 

Third,  Delay  in  getting  benefits  of  price  in¬ 
creases  back  to  farmers. _ 

A  serious  disadvantage  of  the  classified  price 
system  now  in  use  is  that  the  farmers  do  not 
know  the  net  price  to  be  received  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  following  delivery,  and  that 
checks  are  not  received  until  the  twenty-fifth  of 
that  month.  Because  of  this,  prices  in  prospect 
for  the  current  month  and  succeeding  months 
have  little  bearing  on  the  farmers’  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  strike.  Thus  even  though  an  unfavor¬ 
able  price  situation  were  corrected  before  the 
date  set  for  a  strike,  the  strike  might  neverthe¬ 
less  attract  much  support.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1939.  Milk  prices  had  been  very  low 
during  the  spring  months  while  the  federal  and 
state  Orders  for  the  New  York  market  were 
suspended.  These  Orders,  assuring  much  higher 
returns  to  dairymen,  were  reinstated  July  first. 
However,  the  benefits  of  the  Orders  were  not 
reflected  in  farmers’  milk  checks  until  about  the 
25th  of  August.  The  higher  returns  in  prospect 
evidently  were  given  little  attention,  for  a  very 
serious  milk  strike  was  begun  on  August  15th. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  strikes 
naight  have  been  averted  had  there  been  some 
Way  of  giving  the  dairymen  definite  assurance 
of  the  prices  that  were  in  prospect  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  and  the  following  month. 

Recently,  the  Market  Administrator  has  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  end  of  each  month  an  estimate 


Figures  represent  index  numbers  of  average  milk  prices  and  costs  for 
three  months  preceding  the  strike.  1910-14=100. 

Date  of  Milk  J>roduc-  Differ-  Other  contributing 
strike  price  tion  costs  ence  causes 


Oct.  1916  104 


Jan.  1919  210 


Aug.  1933  86 


Aug.  1937  110 


Aug.  1939  81 


July  1941  138 


115 


—11 


Labor  shortage ;  deal¬ 
ers’  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  farmers’  organi¬ 
zation. 


168 


105 


142 


128 


139 


Dealer’s  refusal  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  farmers’ 
organization.  Closing 
of  manufactur’g  plants. 


-19 


—32 


—47 


—  1 


Severe  drought;  delay 
in  getting  returns  from 
higher  prices  back  to 
producers. 

f  Leasing  of  Sheffield 
j  north  country  plants ; 
I  professional  agitation. 
Severe  drought ;  delay 
in  getting  results  of  re- 
■  stored  milk  order  back 
to  farmers ;  profession¬ 
al  agitation. 

’  Severe  drought ;  labor 
shortage ;  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  milk  order 
amendments;  widely 
publicized  success  of 
labor  strikes. 


While  this  would  be  an  important  departure 
from  recent  practice,  it  may  well  be  recalled 
that  for  a  long  period,  ending  with  September 
1916,  the  leading  New  York  milk  dealers  an¬ 
nounced  their  prices  as  much  as  six  months  in 
advance. 

Fourth,  Droughts  cause  milk  strikes. 

Severe  droughts  in  the  milk  shed  were  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  stimulating  farmers  to  support 
three  of  the  six  strikes  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  months  of 
August  1933,  August  1939  and  July  1941,  pas¬ 
ture  conditions  in  New  York  State  were  reported 
much  below  normal.  The  1941  drought  began 
earlier  in  the  season  than  the  other  two  and  had 
a  much  more  damaging  effect  on  the  hay  crop. 
Indications  are  that  hay  prices  in  New  York 
during  1941-1942  feeding  period  will  be  about 
$5.00  a  ton  higher  because  of  the  drought. 

Fifth,  Labor  shortage  and  high  wages  cause 
milk  strikes. 

Another  condition  that  has  disturbed  New 
York  dairymen  in  1941,  and  thereby  contributed 
to  the  strike  psychology,  is  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  wages. 
A  similar  situation  prevailed  in  the  milk  strike 
in  October  1916. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture  and  Markets  reports  farmers’  estimates 
that  the  supply  of  labor  on  July  1,  1941  was 
only  51  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with  83 
per  cent  a  year  before.  Monthly  farm  wages 
with  board  jumped  30  per  cent  from  July  1940 
to  July  1941.  The  increase  from  April  to  July 
of  this  year  was  20  per  cent,  whereas  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  is  only  5  per  cent. 

Sixth,  Dissatisfaction  with  methods  of  estab- 
lishing  the  price  of  milk  and  insecurity  of 
markets  cause  milk  strikes. 

The  milk  strike  of  October  1916  was  based  on 
a  demand  for  higher  prices,  but  the  more  im¬ 
portant  objective  was  to  establish  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  by  an  association  of 
producers.  Prior  to  that,  the  price  of  milk  had 
been  announced  by  the  dealers  twice  each  year 
without  consulting  the  producers.  The  demand 
by  producers  for  a  voice  in  determining  the 
price  had  been  growing  for  many  years. 

Having  won  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
for  the  sale  of  milk.  New  York  dairymen  were 
called  upon  to  defend  that  right  against  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  dealers  to  do  away  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  January  1919.  Farmers’  resentment  at 
this  and  at  actual  or  threatened  loss  of  markets 
in  many  localities  served  by  condensaries  was 
so  strong  that  a  successful  milk  strike  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  spite  of  the  unusually  favorable  price 
situation  which  prevailed  at  the  time.  Again 
in  1941,  dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure  for 
determining  the  price  of  milk  (by  amendments 
to  the  milk  Order)  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  decision  of  many  farmers  to  support  the 
milk  strike. 

Nearly  all  producers  in  the  milk  shed 
acknowledge  that  the  State  and  Federal  Orders 
have  brought  them  higher  returns  for  their  milk. 
However,  resentment  is  mounting  because  the 
producers  seem  to  have  lost  most  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  milk  prices  that  was 
gained  by  the  milk  strike  of  October  1916  and 
subsequent  organization  efforts.  They  realize 
that  public  hearings  are  held  where  they  or 
their  representatives  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  their 
demands.  But  beyond  that,  the  process  of  pre¬ 
paring  amendments  to  the  Order  seems  remote, 
and  there  is  much  suspicion  that  influences  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  New  York  producers 
play  an  important  part. 

Seventh,  Remedies  for  improving  the  milk 
order. 

In  general,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  bring  the  whole  process  of  preparing 
Order  amendments  closer  to  the  milk  shed  and 
to  make  producers  feel  that  they  are  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  officials  who  have 
these  matters  in  charge.  The  following  changes, 
and  probably  others,  would  be  helpful: 

One  —  The  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  qualified  persons  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  this  milk  shed,  should 
play  a  more  prominent  role  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  changes  in,  and  supervision 
of,  the  Order  program.  The  integrity  of  the 
government  representatives  who  have  handled 
these  matters  in  the  past  is  not  open  to  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  probably  is  mere  chance  that  the 
largest  milk  shed  in  the  country  has  had  almost 
no  representation  among  them.  However,  the 
change  suggested  would  give  farmers  greater 
confidence  that  their  problems  will  be  dealt  with 
understandingly. 

Two  —  The  preparation  of  Order  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  carried  out  mostly  within  the 
milk  shed,  rather  than  in  Washington,  and  no 

interference  by  parties  with  interests  at  stake 
should  be  permitted  after  the  usual  briefs  have 
been  submitted. 

Three  —  The  government  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  responsible  for  supervision  and 
amendment  of  the  Order  (Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Do  We  Get  a  Fair  Milk  Price? 

At  the  insistence  of  the  leaders  of  all  the 
dairy  cooperatives  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  held  in  Brooklyn,  Albany  and  Watertown, 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  milk  marketing 
Order,  to  raise  milk  prices.  At  these  hearings, 
organizations  of  consumers  were  insistent  that 
milk  prices  should  not  be  raised. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  again  presented 
strong,  unanswerable  evidence  on  the  need  for 
better  prices. 

Now  it  remains  for  Department  officials  to 
decide  whether  they  will  listen  to  crackpot  city 
consumer  leaders  who  know  nothing  and  care 
less  about  milk  production,  to  selfish  politicians, 
or  to  the  farmers  themselves.  My  guess  is  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  stand  by  the  real  evidence  and  by  farmers, 
and  will  amend  the  Order  to  give  farmers  a 
price  at  which  they  can  afford  to  produce  milk 
and  its  products  for  the  cities  and  for  America’s 
allies. 

An  account  of  the  hearings  is  given  on 
Page  10,  and  on  Page  3  Dr.  Leland  Spencer, 
Professor  of  Marketing  at  Cornell  University, 
points  out  in  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have  seen 
on  the  milk  situation,  the  causes  of  milk  strikes, 
and  suggests  remedies  that  will  prevent  them. 
The  best  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  give  farmers 
a  living  price  for  milk. 

Get  Your  Harvest  Help  Now 

Farmers  with  a  lot  of  hand  harvest  work 
to  do  this  fall,  like  picking  up  potatoes  or 
harvesting  apples,,  should  try  to  arrange  for 
their  labor  supply  right  now.  The  labor  situation 
being  what  it  is,  you  may  be  left  just  high  and 
dry  if  you  wait  ’till  the  last  minute.  * 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
has  suggested  that  schools  begin  early  where 
necessary,  and  then  that  they  have  a  recess 
later  so  that  the  young  people  can  be  released 
for  harvest  work.  Other  states  should  do  like¬ 
wise. 

If  you  need  help,  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  local  school  authorities.  In  almost  every 
community  and  in  the  cities,  there  are  women 
who  would  like  this  work  and  who  can  do  it 
fairly  well.  Your  county  agricultural  agent,  the 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  your 
nearest  city,  or  your  local  Farm  Credit  secre¬ 
tary,  can  help  you  get  in  touch  with  women 
who  can  do  harvest  work. 

Government  Selective  Service  officials  are  be¬ 
ing  very  fair  about  deferring  real  farm  workers. 
These  officials  are  on  the  watch,  of  course,  for 
men  who  use  their  jobs  just  as  an  alibi  to  escape 
service.  But  if  your  son  or  your  hired  man  real¬ 
ly  intends  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  is  needed 
there,  you  will  find  most  draft  boards  willing  to 
defer  him. 

Attention,  Apple  Growers! 

Fundamentally,  this  should  be  the 

most  prosperous  apple  section  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  nearness  to 
the  greatest  markets.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  there  is  less  cooperation  among  apple 
growers  than  among  any  other  class  of  farmers. 
And  while  apple  growers  try  to  go  it  alone,  oth¬ 
er  fruit  growers  have  organized,  advertised,  and 
made  a  good  start  toward  stealing  the  markets 
from  right  under  our  noses. 


About  the  only  thing  that  has  been  done  to 
stop  this  downhill  slide  of  the  northeastern  ap¬ 
ple  industry  is  the  work  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Apple  Institute,  with  headquarters  at 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  The  officials  of 
the  Institute  are  among  the  best  fruit  growers 
in  the  East.  Its  manager  is  a  live  wire  by  the 
name  of  Tom  O’Neill. 

This  organization,  with  small, funds,  has  done 
a  big  job  in  teaching  consumers  that  Northeast 
apples  are  the  best  there  are,  and  that  a  good 
apple  has  an  orange  stopped  in  every  way.  In 
addition  to  regular  advertising  and  hundreds  of 
good  articles  on  apples  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  Institute  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  cooperation  of  merchants  and  in  organizing 
many  apple  drives  that  have  moved  great  sur¬ 
pluses  of  apples. 

Now  the  Institute  is  calling  for  help,  not  for 
itself  but  for  you  growers.  It  needs  more  mem¬ 
bers — new  members — who  will  contribute  1  cent 
a  bushel  to  help  the  Institute  continue  to  sell 
eastern  apples.  That  is  a  small  payment  for  a 
big  service,  a  service  that  you  have  got  to  have 
one  way  or  another  if  you  continue  long  in  the 
business  of  growing  apples.  Write  Mr.  O’Neill 
now  while  you  think  about  it. 

Income  Tax  for  Farmers 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  never  before 
have  done  so  will  have  to  make  a  1941  in¬ 
come  tax  report.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  that  many  farmers  will  have  more  in¬ 
come,  thank  goodness,  than  they  have  had  be¬ 
fore  in  years.  The  other  is  that  government  is 
changing  the  tax  law  to  include  many  who  be¬ 
fore  have  been  exempt. 

It  is  quite  a  job  to  make  out  an  income  tax 
report,  and  it  is  an  almost  impossible  one  with¬ 


Here  is  Master  Russell  Murray,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grover  Murray  of  Naples,  New  York,  with  his  seven 
grandmothers.  From  left,  top  row:  Mrs.  Fred  Menkin, 
Germania,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Janie  Murray,  Canandaigua, 
great-grandmothers,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Murray,  Holcomb, 
grandmother,  all  three  on  father’s  side,  and  Mrs.  William 
Meehan,  Canandaigua,  R.D.,  grandmother  on  the  moth¬ 
er’s  side.  Bottom  row:  Mrs.  Isabelle  Meehan,  Hol¬ 
comb,  great-grandmother  on  mother’s  side;  Mrs.  Janie 


out  records.  If  you  are  not  keeping  simple  farm 
accounts,  better  start  now. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

A  and  B  each  owned  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  said 
to  B: 

“Put  one  sheep  from  your  flock  in  mine  and 
I  will  then  have  twice  as  many  as  you.” 

“No”,  said  B,  “you  put  four  sheep  from  your 
flock  in  mine  and  we  will  each  have  the  same 
number.” 

How  many  sheep  did  each  own?  Answer  on 
Page  17. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  GEORGE  M.  PROPER  of  Summit, 
New  York,  adds  to  the  joy  of  nations  by 
contributing  the  following: 

Two  neighbors,  Mr.  Mug  and  Mr.  Mugger, 
were  forever  in  strife.  Mr.  Mugger  was  intent 
on  outdoing  Mr.  Mug.  Everything  about  Mr. 
Mugger’s  home  must  surpass  that  of  Mr.  Mug. 
When  Mr.  Mug  built  an  open  porch,  Mr.  Mug¬ 
ger  built  a  screened  porch.  When  Mr.  Mug 
bought  a  Ford,  Mr.  Mugger  bought  a  Buick. 
When  Mr.  Mug  bought  a  hand-powered  wash¬ 
er,  Mr.  Mugger  bought  an  engine-driven  ma¬ 
chine. 

And  so  the  strife  continued.  Mr.  Mug  became 
sick,  and  passed  on.  His  widow  employed  the 
village  poet  to  write  his  epitaph.  This  is  what 
he  wrote: 

“Here  lies  Johnny  Mug,  as  snug  as  a  bug  in 
a  rug.” 

Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Mugger  also  passed  away, 
and  his  widow  employed  the  same  poet  to  write 
his  epitaph,  but  instructed  him  that  it  must  be 
better  than  the  former  one.  Here  it  is : 

^‘Here  lies  Johnny  Mugger,  a  little  snugga 
than  t’other  bugger.” 


Worden,  great-great-grandmother  on  father’s  side;  Mrs. 
Fred  L.  Tones,  Canandaigua,  great-grandmother  on 
mother’s  side. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  that  has 
ever  come  into  the  American  Agriculturist  office. 
Doctors  say  that  one’s  best  chance  of  living  to  a  ripe 
old  age  is  to  have  many  ancestors  who  did  so.  If  this 
is  true,  Bussell  ought  to  live  to  be  150  or  thereabouts. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Going- A  way  Time 

HEN  the  hay,  oat  and  wheat 
harvests  are  done.  Partner,  and 
just  before  the  silo  filling  and  the  oth¬ 
er  fall  work  comes  on,  there  is  a  brief 
pause  on  most  farms  from  the  crowd¬ 
ing,  strenuous  labor  of  the  farm  that 
Brother  and  I  used  to  call  the  “going- 
away  time.”  The  clear  days  of  early 
summer  have  gone,  a  smoky  haze  cov¬ 
ers  the  hills,  the  mown  fields  give 
promise  that  another  fall  and  winter 
are  on  the  way,  and  the  loud  chirp  of 
the  crickets  are  a  lonesome  sound  in 
the  land. 

Along  about  then.  Partner,  the  boys 
and  girls  go  away  from  the  old  home 
to  school,  college,  or  to  a  city  job, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  follows  a  period  of  homesickness 
perhaps  for  those  who  leave,  and  a 
hard  time  of  lonely  readjustment  for 
those  who  Stay  behind  to  carry  on  the 
old  farm  and  home. 

It  was  so  with  my  family.  Partner. 

I  know  it  was  with  yours,  and  all  the 
other  families  down  through  the  gen¬ 
erations.  It  is  natural  and  I'ight  that 
young  people  should  go  away,  but  that 
doesn’t  make  it  any  easier.  How  well 
I  remember  a  farmer  friend  of  mine 
telling  me  not  long  ago  about  his  only 
son  leaving  home  for  the  first  time  to 
go  to  college.  The  father  was  draw¬ 
ing  buckwheat  from  a  (^stant  field. 

After  the  son  had  shaken  hands  and 
said  goodby,  his  father  climbed  on  to 
the  rigging,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face  drove  his  horses  at  a 
gallop  down  across  the  rough  field  in 
order  to  give  himself  something  to 
-think  about  besides  his  troubles!  I 
know,  and  so  do  you,  just  how  that 
father  felt. 

In  my  father’s  family  there  were  six 
of  us  —  father,  mother,  and  four  boys. 

The  oldest  brother,  Charlie,  went  to 
work  out  when  I  was  young,  and  never 
was  home  much  after  that.  One  sum¬ 
mer  he  came  home  for  a  long  visit,  and 
how  good  it  seemed  to  be  all  together 
again.  How  happy  my  mother  was! 

It  was  that  summer  when  I  had  just 
graduated  and  received  my  diploma  to 
teach  school.  Next  morning  after  the 
August  school  meeting  I  got  up  early 
to  beat  other  candidates  to  a  trustee’s 
house  to  hire  out  to  teach  school. 
Charlie  went  with  me  in  the  old  buggy. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  August  morning, 
and  Charlie  had  on  a  brand-new  pair 
of  shoes.  Some  people  can  wear  even 
cheap  clothes  with  a  style  and  an  air, 
and  Charlie  was  one  of  them.  But 
these  shoes  were  just  about  a  size  too 
small  for  him,  and  I  could  see  that 
frequently  his  attention  was  not  on  our 
conversation.  Finally  he  said  to  me: 

“Your  feet  are  a  little  smaller  than 
mine.  How’d  you  like  to  try  these 
shoes  and  break  them  in  for  me  ? 
Maybe  they’ll  help  you  get  the  job 
from  the  trustee.” 

So  we  traded,  and  I  helped  him  break 
in  his  shoes.  Also,  I  got  the  job.  But 
I  don’t  know  that  the  shoes  had  much 
to  do  with  it! 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  be  all  together, 
but  then  came  the  going-away  time, 
when  Charlie  had  to  return  to  his  job. 
Another  brother  and  I  drove  him  ten 
luiles,  nearly  to  the  station  where  he 
was  to  take  his  train.  Then  Charlie  ^ 


claimed  that  he  wanted  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way.  So  when  he  insisted, 
we  turned  around.  He  lingered  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  us,  then  climbed  down  over 
the  buggy  wheel,  and  went  rapidly 
down  the  road,  shaking  his  head  to  get 
rid  of  the  tears  that  blinded  him. 
That  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw 
him  alive,  and  that  was  the  first  break 
in  the  family  circle. 

Before  that  same  year  went  out,  in 
fact  just  two  days  before  its  end,  we 
watched  those  who  remained  of  the 
local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  lay  Father  to  rest,  while  the 
bugler  sounded  “Taps.” 

I  was  teaching  school  then,  my 
youngest  brother  was  away  at  school, 
so  that  left  Mother  and  one  son  to 
cfarry  on  the  farm.  They  soon  sold  it, 
and  Mother  moved  to  the  village,  where 
for  twenty  years  she  lived  alone.  As 
the  years  have  brought  understanding, 
Partner,  I  have  come  to  know  what  it 
must  have  meant  to  Mother  to  live 
alone  after  she  had  gone  through  the 
vital  and  exciting  experiences  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  large  farm  family.  She  knew 
that  she  was  welcome — in  fact,  we  urg¬ 
ed  her  to  live  in  the  homes  of  any 
one  of  her  sons — but  she  had  that  in¬ 
dependent  pioneer  spirit  which  I  fear 
is  becoming  increasingly  rare  in  Am¬ 
erica,  and  she  preferred  and  was  hap¬ 
pier  to  hoe  her  own  row.  Strange  to 
say,  in  many  respects,  those  last  years 
of  her  life  spent  alone  were  probably 
her  happiest  time. 

Mother’s  life  was  the  best  example  I 
have  known  of  knowing  how  to  grow 
gracefully  and  happily  with  the  years. 
In  Florida  last  winter  I  saw  a  group 
of  a  thousand  or  more  old  people  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  open-air  concert.  I  could 
look  into  their  faces  raised  toward  the 
bandstand  as  they  listened  to  the 


music.  One  by  one  I  picked  out  many 
of  those  who  very  apparently  had 
grown  happily  and  gracefully  with  the 
years,  and  dozens  of  others  who  by 
fighting  the  years  had  gro’vn  crabbed 
and  sour.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
living  happily  from'  middle  life  after 
the  children’s  going-away  time  is  the 
creation  of  new  interests.  Mother’s 
house  was  a  regular  museum.  She  had 
a  notable  and  rare  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  another  of  valuable  coins.  When 
she  died,  her  house  was  filled  with 
quilts  that  she  had  pieced  and  made. 
She  knew  the  flags  of  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  made  many  of  them.  She 
could  run  a  spinning  wheel  as  well  as 
her  grandmother,  and  for  years  she 
was  hostess  in  the  log  cabin  at  the 
State  Fair.  What  chance  was  there  for 
her  to  be  lonesome  in  a  life  filled  with 
so  many  interests? 

The  secret  of  being  happy  is  the 
ability  to  make  mental  adjustments.  I 
have  always  remembered  what  my 
brother  once  told  me  about  life  adjust¬ 
ment  in  this  changing  world.  “Life,” 
he  said,  “is  a  book  of  many  chapters. 
When  one  chapter  is  closed,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  after  someone  that  you  love  has 
gone  away,  then  you  must  be  able  to 
open  another  chapter  which  maybe  can 
be  made  as  interesting  as  the  old.” 

I  cite  this  family  history.  Partner, 
because  being  the  history  of  millions 
of  other  families,  it  illustrates  their 
feelings,  and  because  I  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  of  us  to  go  on  living  hap¬ 
pily  when  friends  and  loved  ones  go 
away  to  school,  to  a  job,  or  to  the 
Green  Pastures  beyond  the  River.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  years  while  the  old  home  was 
still  maintained  on  the  farm,  I  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  go  back  for 
weekends,  holidays,  and  summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  it  was  quite  an  effort 
to  return,  for  the  miles  were  long  in 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days.  But  now 
how  glad  I  am  that  I  did  go  back  when 
I  could.  If  young  people  could  only  al¬ 
ways  realize  before  it  is  too  late  how 
they  will  later  miss  home  and  family 
ties,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice,  they 
would  return  more  often  than  many 
of  them  do. 

As  the  years  rolled  along,  I  acquir¬ 
ed  my  own  family,  and  before  we  knew 
it  my  oldest  son  was  five  and  starting 
off  to  school.  That  was  quite  a  spell 
ago,  but  just  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
I  can  see  his  mother  standing  in  the 
door  trying  to  keep  back  the  tears  as 


RAIN 

By  Jessie  M.  Dowlin. 

The  weather-wise  hilltops  sleep  in  the 
mist. 

While  the  mills  of  the  storm  gods  grind 
out  their  grist; 

The  mills  of  the  storm  gods  grind  the 
silver  grain 

That  sifts  from  the  clouds  in  a  soft 
gray  rain. 

These  are  pleasant  pictures  through 
the  soft  gray  rain: 

Coral-toed  pigeons  and  a  gilt  weather- 
vane; 

Coral-toed  pigeons  on  a  gray  barn  roof. 

And  a  fleet  gilt  horse  with  a  wind- 
quick  hoof. 


her  first  baby  left  her  to  trot  down 
the  road  to  school. 

Time  still  marched  on.  Soon  the 
little  boy  was  ready  to  go  to  college. 
Then  there  was  another  going-away 
time.  Almost  before  we  knew  it,  the 
second  son  was  ready  for  college.  I 
went  with  him,  saw  him  well  located 
in  his  college  dormitory  room,  then 
started  down  the  long  hill  to  take  my 
train  back  home.  Before  I  had  gone 
far,  son  overtook  me,  and  said: 

“Dad,  I-I-I  need  a  walk.  I  thought 
I’d  walk  with  you  to  the  train.” 

So  he  took,  my  bag,  while  we  walked 
the  mile  to  the  station.  When  he  left 
me,  I  climbed  in  the  sleeping  car  and 
began  to  undress.  Suddenly  I  put  my 
coat  back  on  and  started  out  of  the 
car  on  a  run.  Overtaking  my  boy,  I 
walked  with  him  most  of  the  way  to 
his  room.  I  suppose  that  if  some  reso¬ 
lute  commonsense  had  not  finally  as¬ 
serted  itself  we  two  would  be  there 
still  walking  back  and  forth! 

But  Old  Father  Time  is  sometimes 
kind.  When  these  breaks  come,  you 
think  the  boys  and  girls  have  gone 
from  home  permanently.  You  think 
you  never  will  see  much  of  them 
again;  but  once  in  a  while  you  are 
wrong.  For  often  the  situation  works 
out  happily.  Our  oldest  son  graduat¬ 
ed  from  college  and  is  located  nearby 
so  his  mother  and  I  see  him  and  his 
fine  family  every  day.  Before  the  sec¬ 
ond  son  finished  his  education,  we  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  town  where  he  was  attend¬ 
ing  college,  and  he  was  home  with  us 
again.  He  is  now  married  and  lives  in 
another  city,  but  thanks  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  we  see  him  frequently,  and  the 
youngest  boy  has  been  with  us  all 
through  his  school  and  college  years. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  Horse 
and  Buggy  days  we  remember  only 
the  pleasant  times.  We  forget  how 
long  distances  were  when  our  loved 
ones  went  away.  The  automobile  and 
other  modern  transportation  have 
taken  much  of  the  sorrow  out  of  the 
going-away  time.  But,  Partner,  it 
must  have  been  pretty  tough  on  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  yes,  and  on  the 
sons  and  daughters  too,  in  the  great 
colonizing  nations  of  Europe,  like  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  young  people  sailed 
away  to  the  distant  ends  of  the  earth, 
never  to  return.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  sorrows  in  New  England  fami¬ 
lies  when  the  newly  married  son  or 
daughter  bade  father,  mother  and  the 
other  friends  goodby  and  disappeared 
into  the  western  wilderness.  Can’t  you 
just  see  that  Yankee  mother  standing 
in  the  doorway,  waving  her  hand,  and 
straining  her  eyes  until  her  daughter 
or  son  passed  out  of  sight  while  the 
dark  woods  closed  behind  them?  Yes, 
the  going-away  time  now  is  seldom  as 
bad  as  it  used  to  be. 

So  there  is  never  any  use  in  being 
too  down-hearted,  about  necessary 
separations  in  a  family — it  is  Life.  I 
think  it  was  Bacon,  the  philosopher, 
who  said  that  a  man  who  has  acquired 
wife  and  children  has  given  hostages 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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g.Song  o^theLazy 


/^F  ALL  that  Nature  does  for 
us  to  rxiake  us  fat  and 
prosperous  and  satisfied  with 
what  we’ve  got,  there  ain’t  a 
thing,  as  like  as  not,  that  fills 
our  life  with  sweet  refrain, 
quite  like  an  ample  summer 
rain.  It  brightens  ev’ry  grow¬ 
ing  thing,  there’s  nothing  like 
a  rain  to  bring  a  brighter  green 
to  field  and  lea,  and  perk  our 
spirits  up,  by  gee.  When  rain¬ 
drops  patter  on  the  pane  and 
wash  the  dust  from  off  the 
grain,  I  just  stretch  out  up  on 
the  hay  and  hope  that  it  will 
rain  all  day.  The  moisty  smell 
from  thirsty  land  a-soakin’  up 
a  rain  is  grand,  it  wets  -up  all 
the  pastures  dry  like  dollars 
failin’  from  the  sky,  the  water 
that  the  soil  has  drank  will 
sure  put  cash  into  the  bank. 

When  you  have  had  a  time 
of  drouth,  when  dust  blows  in 
your  eyes  and  mouth  till  you’re 
so  dry  you  can  not  spit,  and 
then  it  starts  to  rain  a  bit, 
there  ain’t  no  sound  of  drum 
or  fife  can  put  the  spirit  in 
your  life,  Tike  raindrops’  pat¬ 
ter  on  the  roof.  It  makes  you 

want  to  shake  a  hoof  and  prance  around  and  shout  for  joy,  there  ain’t  a  thing 
that  can  annoy  your  soul  when  rain  falls  all  around  a-soakin’  up  the  dusty 
ground.  We  don’t  need  manna  from  the  sky  when  we’ve  got  rain,  for  bye 
and  bye,  that  rain  will  make  the  manna  grow  from  all  our  fields,  as  row  on 
row,  the  crops  perk  up,  they  can  not  wait  to  show  how  they  appreciate  the 
rain  that  gives  them  life  and  health  and  adds  to  ev’ry  farmer’s  wealth. 
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luxury ! 


Less  met  •  •  -less  oll 

...  and  with  trucks  built 
to  last  for  many  years 


FLUID  DRIVE 


in  your  family  car 

. — ^  ONLY 


EXTRA 

Never  before  has  a  ride 
been  so  smooth — never  has 
a  car  handled  with  such 
ease.  Go  Fluid  Driving 
in  a  Dodge  Luxury  Liner 
— and  enjoy  for  yourself 
motoring’s  greatest 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
BUY  QUALITY  DODGE  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


Because  it  fits  your  job,  a  Dodge  Job- 
Rated  truck  becomes  a  dependable 
day-in-and-day-out  farm  hand  for  you 
— piling  up  profits  by  lowering  costs. 
With  Dodge  quality,  you  benefit  by 
exceptional  gas  mileage,  low  oil  con¬ 
sumption,  and  low  upkeep  cost.  Begin 
at  once  to  realize  these  advantages  .  .  . 
from  a  truck  that  is  built  to  give  extra 
thousands  of  miles  of  money-saving 
operation.  Now’s  the  time  to  buy.  See 
your  Dodge  dealer  today! 

DODGE  DIVISION,  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Pricts  and  jpecificoboni  subject  1o  change  without  notice. 


BECAUSE  OF 

CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 

ENGINEERING 


DEPEND  ON  DaDBE,:;^-,;^2g{rTRUCKS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Dandy  Income  Dairy 

Last  year  owner  reported  $2100  from  dairying'  alone;  97 
jcres  handy  village  and  lake,  450  sugar  maples;  excel¬ 
lent  10  rooms,  barn,  other  bldgs. ;  25  cattle,  2  horses, 
hens,  equipment,  crops  included  if  you  hurry;  $4000, 
terms;  see  pictures  pg.  34  big  Free  catalog  1250  bar¬ 
gains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY.  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  FARMS  WITH  SEPARATE  FARMSTEADS. 

2/10  mile  off  macadam  highway,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Public  services  include  school  bus.  milk  truck  and  elec, 
available.  199  acres,  70  tillable,  81  pa.sturage,  vigor¬ 
ous  young  sugar  orchard,  wood  and  timber  for  farm 
need.s.  $3000.  Tenns.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Niagara  Falls 
Invites  You  ! 


For  a  vacation  trip  —  or 
enroute  to  Canada — -plan  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the 
wonderland  of  America. 

Your  stay  will  be  made 
more  pleasant  by  the  splen¬ 
did  appointments  of  Hotel 
Niagara,  a  community  owned 
and  operated  hotel  located 
right  in  the  heart  of  every¬ 
thing. 


Write  for 
Folder  and 
Rates. 

NIAGARA^  _ 

Langford  H.  Vanderslice,  Mgr. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENTS 


WITH 


CONCRETE 


Concrete  milk  houses,  cooling  tanks 
and  dairy  barns  pay  for  themselves 
in  bigger  milk  checks.  Concrete’s 
sanitary  features  meet  health  de¬ 
partment  requirements;  keep  your 
cows  healthier;  make  your  work 
easier.  Write  for  helpful  free  book¬ 
let,  "Dairy  Form  Improvements  of 
Concrete." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K8c-1, 347  Madison  Ave.,  Npw  York,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

One  row  model,  tractor  or 
horse.  Two  row  model,  one 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  No 
twine.  Big  labor  saver.  Pays 
for  itself  one  season.  Worked 
by  1,  2,  or  3  men.  Great  for 
Silage.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
free  trial  offer.  Agents  wanted. 
THE  BENNETT  MFG.  CO.,  Box  104,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


IMPORTANT- ATTENTION  ALL  FARMERS 

Federal  Tax  Law  NOW  requires  every  farmer  to  keen  accurate  records  and  to  file  an 
,  .  Income  Tax  Return  based  upon  GROSS  Income. 

There  is  an  Inexpensive  way  to  comply  with  all  of  the  new  tax  taws  and  have  your  Income 
Tax  and  Farm  Schedule  prepared  for  you  each  year  and  thus  avoid  possible  penalties. 
For  Full  Information  Send  a  Postcard  or  Letter  Today  to 

SIMPLIFIED  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  74  VARICK  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 


/^eaJeid  *^alk  &ack 


Farmers  Protest  Wheat 
Quotas 

“I  am  sending  a  clipping  from  our 
daily  paper  telling  of  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  this  section.  The  meeting 
was  a  protest  against  the  49  cents  per 
bushel  penalty  on  excess  wheat  sown 
last  fall  by  farmers  who  are  not  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
We  feel  that  restricting  the  farmers 
by  quotas  is  taking  away  his  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  when  he  has  taxes  to 
pay  and  other  expenses  which  come  out 
of  his  wheat  crop.  Many  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  program.  They  have  plan¬ 
ned  for  hay  for  next  year  and  poultry- 
men  raise  wheat  to  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  They  also  need  the  straw 
from  these  excess  acres  to  go  back  on 
fields  again.” — H.  N.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note : — The  clipping  our  sub¬ 
scriber  enclosed  told  of  a  meeting  attend¬ 
ed  by  200  farmers,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  organize  to  fight  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  A. A. A.  quotas  and  penalties.  A 
permanent  group  to  be  called  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Farmers  'Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  following  officers  elect¬ 
ed  :  President — Charles  W.  Sones,  Muncy ; ' 
Vice-Presidents  —  Northumberland  Co., 
Chas.  W.  Voris;  Lycoming  Co.,  Edward 
Drick;  Union,  Philip  Frederick;  Secre¬ 
tary — Harold  Derr,  Watsontown,  R.  D. ; 
Treasurer — Harold  Clemens,  Milton. 

Reports  have  also  come  to  us  of  serious 
opposition  to  wheat  quotas  and  penalties 
from  some  areas  in  the  corn  belt. 

*  *  * 

Since  receiving  the  above  letter  H.  N. 
tells  us  that  this  group  has  had  its  third 
meeting  and  that  a  petition  is  being  cir¬ 
culated  for  signatures.  Mr.  Sones,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  age  (he  is  84)  has  declined 
his  election  as  president  and  at  the  last 
meeting  Charles  Voris  of  Milton,  Pa., 
was  named  temporary  chairman. 

—  A.  A. — 

Why  Not? 

Those  of  us  country  people  (and  we 
are  many)  who  have  sons  in  the 
Service  —  either  as  enlisted  men  or 
draftees  —  may  be  pardoned  for  won¬ 
dering  why  the  constant  un-American 
activities,  especially  in  plants  and  fac¬ 
tories,  are  permitted,  condoned,  and 
even  protected  under  the  broad  defini¬ 
tion  of  “freedom  for  everyone  in  Am¬ 
erica,”  while  farmers  and  service  men 
are  easily  and  rigidly  controlled  by 
authority  of  our  various  government 
bureaucrats  and  by  constant  pressure 
of  public  opinion. 

If  a  sectional  group  of  farmers 
threatens  to  strike  —  or,  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  actually  strikes  —  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  living  wage  for  producing 
milk,  cities  rise  up,  figuratively,  in  pro¬ 
test;  farmers,  generally,  are  crucified 
on  the  cross  of  public  opinion  for  “let¬ 
ting  innocent  babies  starve”  (which 
actually  never  happened).  The  state 
government  sends  out  the  Troopers; 
the  federal  government  gets  paternal 
and  threatens  “Papa  spank.”  The  em¬ 
barrassed  farmers,  overwhelmed  by  the 
opposition,  astonished  at  the  shocking 
picture  of  themselves  “as  others  see 
them,”  call  off  the  strike,  punch  an¬ 
other  hole  in  their  belts  r  nd  go  back 
to  the  land  (if  the  mortgage-holder 
hasn’t  seized  it)  to  try  to  figure  out 
howinell  they’ll  live,  feed  their  cows 
and  pay  their  taxes  another  winter. 

An  enlisted  man  or  a  draftee,  as  a 
private  (and  the  privates  outnumber 
all  the  rest)  gets  less  pay  per  day  than 
the  average  striking  worker  gets  in 
an  hour,  but  he  puts  in  longer  hours, 
under  stricter  discipline,  works  hard¬ 
er,  frequently  under  worse  conditions, 
seldom  sees  his  family,  has  little  con¬ 
trol  over  his  leisure  time  (if,  particu¬ 
larly,  you  figure  that  he  can’t  afford 
to  do  anything  he’d  like  to),  and  so 
far  —  according  to  our  Congressmen 
and  news  commentators  —  is  not  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  modern,  best  tools  of  his 

« 


While  we  cannot  possibly  print 
all  letters  received,  your  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  are  appreci- 
I  ated.  These  letters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
1  this  paper.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  here. 

chosen,  or  enforced,  occupation  (thanks 
in  part  to  the  striking  workers.) 

Farmers  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
same  regimented  status.  They  can  set 
no  prices  on  goods  (or  their  time) 
that  take  production  and  marketing 
costs  into  consideration,  yet  must  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  some  necessities 
and  forego  most  luxuries  and  many 
conveniences.  Governmental  machin¬ 
ery  also  makes  this  possible. 

My  point  is  this:  since  farmers,  and 
the  men  in  America’s  armed  forces, 
are  so  thoroughly  and  easily  managed 
—  yet  so  uniformly  patriotic  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
America  —  why  not  apply  some  of  the 
same  iron  discipline  the  soldiers  get, 
and  much  of  the  searing  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  the  unpatriotic,  un- 
American  strikers  in  plants  and  fac¬ 
tories  where  necessary  defense  work, 
for  example,  would  be  going  on  with¬ 
out  expensive  delays  if  the  Clommunis- 
tic,  anti-Christian,  pro-Nazi  organizers 
am#  troublemakers  were  locked  up! 

In  other  .v^ords,  since  that  is  such 
a  satisfactory  sauce  for  the  goose,  why 
not  baste  the  gander  with  it? — M.  B., 
New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

The  Land  of  Freedom 

I  am  sending  you  a  poem  I  have 
written.  Maybe  it  will  help  other  moth¬ 
ers  to  be  thankful  for  their  lot  in  life, 
as  I  am  when  I  think  about  mine. 
World  conditions  today  are  such  that 
we  mothers  should  be  content  just  to 
know  that  our  little  ones  are  safe  in 
this  land  of  freedom.  Here  is  my  poem: 

Be  Thankful  for  Little  Things 

I  sit  at  home,  and  I  complain  about  the 
little  things  — 

Perhaps  the  rain,  perhaps  the  mud  upon 
my  floor; 

Small  fingerprints  upon  the  door. 

The  cake  that  fell,  the  food  that  scorched 
(Although  it  wouldn’t  had  I  watched) ; 
The  beds  I  have  to  make  each  day, 

The  dishes  I  wash  and  put  away. 

I  rave,  I  fuss,  I  let  off  steam, 

And  then  I  think  how  mean 
For  one  as  lucky  as  I  to  say 
Those  things,  to  fume  and  fret  each  day. 

I  say  to  myself,  if  instead  of  me, 

I  was  a  mother  across  the  sea. 

Would  I  complain  about  a  dirty  floor. 
Or  fingerprints  upon  the  door? 

No,  I  wouldn’t,  I’d  say  a  prayer 
That  those  fingerprints  might  still  be 
there. 

The  food,  I  know,  it  couldn’t  scorch 
Because  I’d  sit  and  watch  and  watch. 
And  I’d  think  if  I  only  had  a  bed 
On  which  to  lay  my  weary  head 
I’d  be  so  thankful ;  I  wouldn’t  get  mad 
At  dishes  to  do ;  it  would  make  me  glad 
If  they  were  piled  sky  high 
For  me  to  wash,  and  dry  and  dry. 

And  if  a  plane  bombed  over  head, 

I  know  that  I  would  be  filled  with  dread. 

But  then,  I  think,  why  I’m  over  here, 
And  I  like  the  planes  when  they  are  near! 
They  seem  to  say  when  they  are  rising 
That  Uncle  Sam  and  we  are  striving 
To  make  this  land  a  land  of  the  free, 

A  land  of  peace  and  liberty. 

And  so  instead  of  my  complaining, 

Fll  count  my  blessings  and  laugh  whrt 
it’s  raining. 

I’ll  pray  to  God,  with  each  new  dMjT 
He  brings, 

To  make  me  more  thankful  for  little 
things.  — Mrs.  L.  Higgins,  Jf-s 

Herman,  Maine,  F  S- 
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Arierican  Agriculturist,  August  16  1941 


Charles  M.  Gardner 


Editor  of  the  National  Grantje 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


STATE-WIDE  interest  among  the 
Granges  of  New  Jersey  centers 
around  the  State  Fair  at  Trenton, 
which  opens  Sunday,  September  21,  for 
a  full  week,  with  Grange  Day  schedul¬ 
ed  Wednesday,  September  24.  Twen¬ 
ty-eight  subordinate  Granges,  repre¬ 
senting  12  counties,  have  already  ap¬ 
plied  for  booths  and  some  striking 
Grange  exhibits  will  be  shown  in  what 
is  certain  to  prove  a  very  sharp  con¬ 
test,  for  quality  of  products  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  in  display.  A  harvest 
queen  and  her  court  of  nine  lady  at¬ 
tendants  will  feature  the  day’s  pro¬ 
gram,  selection  of  the  queen  being 
made  by  competent  judges  and  open  to 
lady  members  in  all  Granges.  An 
elimination  contest  will  be  held  in  the 
morning  and  the  ten  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  then  take  part  in  the  finals 
in  front  of  the  grandstand  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  selection  being  made  by  a  “ques¬ 
tion  bee’’  dealing  principally  with  New 
Jersey  Grange  history  and  activities. 

The  highlight  of  all  will  be  the 
crowning  of  the  harvest  queen  and  the 
presentation  to  her  of  a  diamond  lava- 
liere.  She  and  her  court  will  then  pass 
in  review  on  a  beautiful,  specially-de¬ 
signed  float. 

*  #  * 

When  Cambridge  Valley  Grange,  No. 
1090,  in  Washington  County,  New 
York,  conferred  degrees  on  a  class  of 
candidates  recently,  the  ladies’  degree 
team  of  Pleasant  Valley  Grange,  No. 
1225,  did  the  work  in  admirable  fashion 
and  won  high  praise.  This  team  of 
Grange  ladies  enjoys  a  unique  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  fact  that  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  28  years  ago,  has  been  doing  the 
degree  work  in  Washington  County 
Granges  ever  since,  and  still  has  six 
of  the  original  members  in  the  team, 
including  the  master,  Mrs.  Edward 
Goodrich.  This  is  probably  a  record 
for  the  country. 

*  *  ♦ 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  annual 
session  of  the  Maine  State  Grange  will 
be  held  this  year  in  Lewiston,  with  the 
dates  December  2-4.  Lewiston  is  so 
near  the  center  of  the  state  that  a 
large  attendance  at  the  session  is  cer¬ 
tain — the  more  so  because  it  is  biennial 
election  of  State  Grange  officers.  F. 
Ardine  Richardson,  who  is  completing 
his  sixth  year  as  Master,  is  also  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  National  Grange. 

*  * 

Since  January  1st  West  Rockingham 
Pomona  in  New  Hampshire  has  added 
•  95  new  members  to  its  roll  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  large  autumn  class  as  well 
— undoubtedly  winning  the  record  for 
the  Granite  State  in  new  accessions 
to  membership.  Many  of  these  initi¬ 
ates  are  looking  forward  to  the  Seventh 
Degree  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  as  this  Pomona  jurisdiction  is 
hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
latter  city. 

«  «  « 

Pew  Grange  families  in  the  Unitec 
States  can  claim  to  number  five  past 
masters,  but  such  is  the  distinction  of 
Middlefield  Grange  in  Hampshire  Coun¬ 
ty,  Massachusetts,  where  a  father,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  have  all  served 
Middlefield  Grange  as  master.  This 
is  the  family  of  Wesley  A.  Olds,  a  well- 
known  farmer  and  very  active  for  a 
half  century  in  the  civic  affairs  of  his 
community.  He  is  also  a  past  master 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 


GOSH  NO,  XT's  CHEAP  WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER 


-VHE  PRODUCTION  IT  tAftKES.  WITH  NMLK  PRICES 


SKY  HIGH  LIKE  THEY  SHOULD  RE  HLLPALL;  IT  SURE 
PAYS  TO  PEED  CrOOD  FEED  ftND  (/^oes5  you'i^  ^ 

' - HAVE  PLENTY  OF  •  /rigtHt  bill, 

NIIUKTO  GELLL(Oa^inc£D^W 


GOSH,  BILL, 
Your  COWS 
Mi  OWING 
hLOT^ 
lAOUt  tAILK^ 


I'’  '  v<lV  ^ 


Took  MTHki  JOHN.' 

I'M  STARTINGToIELD 
KiY  C0\N5  HEAVY, 

RIGHT  now/ 


^OT  N\£ ! 

I  NEVER  , 
FEED  HEAVY) 
’Till  BWN^ 
THE  COWS 

OEf  pasture 
IN  OCTOBER 


SURb!  « STWhBD 
JO  BlHLD  UP  N\Y 
COWS  WVTH  •fj, 
PL6HVY  OP  pefcD 
IH  AUGUST. 
THfcY'Rfc  PAYING 

tAt  back  in 
tAORG  MILK 


WOTRER  THING  -  IVE  BEEfTS 
4  PHiPlNG  THE  PURINA  PROGRAM 
...»T5 the  soundest  PLAN  I’VE 

EVER  USED  FOR  TOP  production!^ 

PURINA  GETS  THE 
MILK  ,hl.l-  WG-HT, 

W  ISN’T 

ITPREYTY 

HKrH?/ 


What  to  do  NOW  for  high  production  this  Foil 


MILKING  COWS 

1 .  For  Milk:  Start  feeding  cows  on  Purina  Cow  Chow 
right  away.  If  you  have  grain,  add  a  supplement  Cow 
Chow  to  get  top  production  out  of  it.  If  you  have 
no  grain,  feed  a  straight  Cow  Chow,  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  bag. 

2.  For  Extra  Condition:  If  cows  are  still  on  pasture, 
feed  some  hay;  or  feed  Purina  Bulky-Las  along  with 
the  milking  ration — a  gallon  night  and  morning. 


2«  Feed  3  gal.  (9  lbs.)  Purina  Dry  and  Freshening 
Chow  per  cow  per  day. 

3.  If  on  pasture  and  it’s  not  too  good,  feed  hay  or 
Purina  Bulky-Las  as  above,  for  extra  body  condition. 

FALL  CALVES 

1  •  Save  milk:  Don’t  feed  any  milk  after  one  month  old. 

2*  Feed  Purina  Calf  Startena  instead.  It  will  raise  just 
as  good  calves,  and  every  bag  saves  350  lbs.  of  milk. 


DRY  COWS 


1 .  By  all  means,  build  them  up  now  for  higher  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  winter. 


3.  Sell  this  milk.  The  Calf  Startena  will  cost  less  than 
half  as  much  at  pres¬ 
ent  market  as  the 
milk  will  bring  you. 


SEE  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  NOW  FOR  THE  FEEDS  YOU’LL  NEED 

PURINA  MILLS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL 


PURINA 

Cow 


NOTICE  TO  DAIRYMEN  WITH  GRAIN:  PuHna  has  just 

introduced  a  new  EXTRA  RELISH  Cow  Chow  to  balance  grain  to  help  get  even 
higher  production  than  our  present  Cow  Chow  will  malte.  Asl<  your  dealer  about  it. 


i 
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DOES  NODE 


Why  do  more  farmers  use  PAPEC 
Cutters  than  any  other  make? 
It’s  because  Papec  is  the  best  buy — 
a  simpler,  sturdier,  easier- 
running  machine  that 
handles  ALL  your  rough- 
age  faster  and  with  less  labor — any 
silage  crop — hay  for  barn  or  stack 
— straw  after  combining.  And  you 
actually  pay  $25  to  $75  less  for  a 
fully  equipped  Papec.  Six  models — 
3  to  30  HP.  No  need  to 
buy  more  or  less  capacity 
than  you  need.  Extra¬ 
heavy  cutting  wheel  and  3-bearing 
main  shaft  save  up  to  25%  on  gas. 
Knives  and  other  parts  cost  less  and 
are  always  quickly  obtainable. 

See  your  dealer  or  send 
name  NOW  on  margin  of 
this  ad  for  free  booklet 
ing  6  practical  ideas  you  can  use. 
illustrations.  Sent  by  return  mail. 

Papec  Machine  Co., 
398  E.  Main  St., 
Shortsville,N.Y. 


LASTS  LONGER 


COSTS  LESS 


UNADILLA  is  your  safest  defense. 
Patented  Unadilla  Lock  Dowelling 
ties  your  silo  into  a  JUICE-TIGHT, 
stormproof,  enduring  structure.  Extra 
hoops,  simple  convenient  fixtures, 
special  hardware,  laminated  doors 
and  ready  cut  roofs— all  ready  for  any 
handy  man  to  assemble.  But  ORDER 
NOW — National  Defense  is  making 
materials  scarcer.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
Investigate  UoadillaWood Liners  avail¬ 
able  for  ailing  masonry  silos.  Vf'rite  for 
prices. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  f. 


Garden  Gossip 

i  By  PAUL  WORK 

I 

I  Earliest  Melons 

Allen  Hand  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  reports  the  earliest 
i  muskmelons  on  record.  He  picked  six 
I  bushels  of  Delicious  on  the  7th  of  July. 
[  Washington  County  is  hardly  the 
I  warmest  part  of  the  state  and  this 
I  is  doing  pretty  well. 

?  started  in  hotbeds 
with  veneer  bands, 
were  put  out  un¬ 
der  H  o  t  c  a  p  s. 
There  are  six 
acres  of  them  and 
they  are  promising 
a  fine  crop.  Mr. 
Hand  has  been 
selling  a  big  share 
of  his  crop  at 
roadside  for  a 
good  many  years. 

The  Hands  pick¬ 
ed  their  first  wat¬ 
ermelon  July  20th 
—  a  Honey  Cream. 

I  have  been  say¬ 
ing  for  some  time 
that  there  are 
watermelons  that 
are  as  early  as  our  main  crop  musk¬ 
melons  but  this  brings  the  Honey 
Cream — one  of  our  earliest  watermel¬ 
ons — even  with  Delicious  which  is  an 
early  muskmelon  although  perhaps  not 
the  first  early. 

‘Jf.  ^  ^ 

Potato  Pickers  Battle 

Everybody  has  heard  about  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  Governor  of  Maine 
and  the  Governor  of  Idaho  in  picking 
potatoes.  Usually  there  are  some  farm¬ 
ers  that  can  beat  the  Governor. 

This  ^ear,  the  Governor  of  Maine 
has  invited  ten  states  to  participate 
in  a  potato  picking  contest  at  Spring- 
field  during  the-  Eastern  States  exhibi¬ 
tion,  September  19th. 

New  York’s  elimination  contest  is 
taking  place  at  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  field  day  at  the  H.  G.  Hum¬ 
phries  Farm  near  New  Hartford  on 
August  14th.  Each  contestant  is  to 
pick  up  the  spuds  from  a  120-foot  row 
and  dupip  them  in  to  three  barrels 
along  the  row,  leaving  not  more  than 
10  potatoes  on  the  ground.  Contest  is 
to  be  judged  on  time. 

*  *  * 

Stretching  the  Garden  Until 
Next  Spring 

Now  is  the^time  to  be  thinking  about 
making  the  garden  reach  until  fresh 
products  begin  to  come  in  from  1942 
plantings.  That  is  quite  a  while. 

It’  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
about  how  to  do  this.  Canning  and 
storage  are  the  two  ways  and  every 
Home  Bureau  in  the  state  can  give 
full  information  and  encouragement  on 
the  former.  We  will  try  and  furnish  a 
bit  of  information  on  storage  a  little 
later. 

Current  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  nutrition  is  going  to  help  farm  liv¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

When  we  first  began  to  hear  about 
vitamins  and  minerals,  we  were  told 
about  specific  and  rather  horrifying 
diseases  caused  by  shortages  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  our  food,  such  as 
scurvy  and  rickets  and  xerophthalmia. 

Most  people  get  enough  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  avoid  these  evidences  of 
malnutrition  but  the  Army  examina¬ 
tion  of,  shall  we  say,  candidates  or 
draftees,  showed  many  deficiencies  that 
people  did  not  realize. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  wheth- 
ed  somebody’s  poor  set  of  teeth  or 
somebody’s  misery  and  lack  of  pep  in 
the  spring  months,  or  a  susceptibility 
to  colds,  or  a  good  many  other  minor 
ailments  may  be  traceable  to  poor 
food.  Of  course  there  are  several  an- 


The  plants 


Paul  Work 


Cultivating  spinach  at  Adirondack  Gardens,  the  vegetable  farm  of  Walter  Langdon 
of  Malone,  New  York.  Each  man  handles  three  rows  and  the  two  men  who  are 
walking  cultivate  the  wider  area  which  is  left  for  the  treads  of  the  tractor.  The 
spinach  is  just  up  and  the  rows  are  close  together,  but  this  rig  and  the  men  who 

operate  it  do  an  excellent  job. 
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Have  !$ome  !$pinaeh  ! 


Adirondack  gardens  at  Ma¬ 
lone,  New  York,  may  not  be  the 
biggest  vegetable  farm  in  the  state, 
but  if  there  is  a  bigger  one,  we  haven’t 
seen  it.  Under  cultivation  are  400 
acres  of  level  ground.  About  50  acres 
are  in  carrots  and  the  balance  in  spin¬ 
ach.  Walter  Langdon,  owner  and 
manager,  has  figured  out  that  there 
are  5000  miles  of  spinach  rows  on  the 
place. 

Most  of  it  is  irrigated.  Mr.  Langdon 
drilled  three  wells.  Two  are  dry  holes 
but  the  third  is  a  real  producer.  He 
has  a  pump  with  a  capacity  of  300 
gallons  a  minute  and  an  artificial  stor¬ 
age  pond  which  will  hold  a  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  pump  ^-uns  con¬ 
tinuously  while  movable  irrigation 
pipes  apply  water  to  the  growing  crops 


at  the  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  an  inch 
of  artificial  rain  per  hour. 

After  the  spinach  is  harvested  and 
shipped,  rye  is  sowed  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop.  It  is  allowed  to  get  rather 
mature  in  the  spring,  then  is  turned 
over  with  tractors  and  disk  plows.  Mr. 
Langdon  says  that  a  disk  plow  doesn’t 
do  as  neat  a  job  but  it  mixes  the  rye 
with  the  soil  and  by  the  time  the  spin¬ 
ach  is  planted  the  rye  is  pretty  well 
rotted. 

Mr.  Langdon  has  four  caterpillar 
tractors  and  two  wheel  tractors.  His 
yearly  expenses  are  $217,000  and  on 
the  day  we  visited  the  farm,  some  300 
boys  were  starting  out  on  their  hands' 
and  knees  to  thin  spinach  in  rows 
which  to  them  must  have  seemed  end¬ 
less. 


swers  but  one  of  them  is  vegetables. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
idea  can  be  used.  Commercial  garden¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  taking  full  advantage 
of  it  as  is  being  done  in  New  England 
to  promote  the  sale  of  vegetables. 
Home  gardeners  ought  to  see  that  the 
family  has  a  full  and  varied  supply  of 
vegetables  throughout  the  year. 

—  A.  A. — 


Mr.  Donald  P.  Green. 

Aside  from  the  acres  and  acres  of 
trees,  attention  of  the  visitor  centers 
on  the  enormous  cold  storage  plant 
which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  bush¬ 
els  of  apples. 

Mr.  Green  tells  us  that  four  spray 
rigs  can  cover  the  entire  orchard  with 
110,000  gallons  of  spray  in  four  days 
and  two  nights. 


Apples  by  the  Carload 

Chazy  Orchards  at  Chazy,  Clinton 
County,  New  York,  with  1200  acres 
of  trees,  claim  to  be  the  biggest  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchard  in  the  world.  The 
35,000  trees  in  this  orchard  were 
originally  planted  by  the  D.  &  H. 
Railroad  and  then  sold  to  a  cor¬ 
poration.  For  some  years  the  orchards 
were  managed  by  Jay  Gelder,  who  is 
well  known  to  many  New  York  orch- 
ardists,  but  two  years  ago  Mr.  Gelder 
decided  to  take  things  a  bit  easier  and 
the  management  was  taken  over  by 


The  folks  in  Champlain  Valley  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  grow  McIntosh  a 
little  better  than  any  other  area  in  the 
state.  The  management  of  Chazy 
Orchards  has  always  stressed  quality. 
It  takes  about  25  men  the  year  round 
to  care  for  the  orchards  and  in  the 
fall  another  160  are  hired  for  pickers. 
Believing  that  the  result  is  a  better 
job,  they  are  paid  by  the  day  rather. 
than  by  the  bushel.  Some  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  employees  supervise  the  pickers 
in  gangs  of  about  ten  and  the  entire 
operation  is  supervised  by  an  orchard 
manager  and  an  assistant. 


The  management  of  Chazy  Orchards  believes  in  advertising.  No  passerby  can  miss 
this  sign  on  one  end  of  the  mammoth  cold  storage  plant. 
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Cows  Can  Harvest  Cheaper 


From  a  business  standpoint  we  are  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  whether  it  is  better  business 
to  pasture  our  second  cutting  alfalfa  or 
cut  it  for  hay  and  continue  the  feeding 
of  grain  and  hay. 

It  is  costing  us  $4.00  per  day  for  grain 
to  produce  650  lbs.  of  milk  which  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  52.12  per  hundred.  We  believe  we 
have  enough  first  cutting  to  winter  all  of 
our  stock  well  and  if  we  turn  our  herd 
into  our  second  cutting  we  could  reduce 
our  feed  bill  $120.00  per  month;  eliminate 
the  labor  of  cutting  and  harvesting  20 
acres  alfalfa;  eliminate  the  weather  haz¬ 
ard  of  curing;  and  spend  those  labor 
hours  so  saved  either  painting  our  farm 
buildings,  or  cutting  some  winter  wood. 

Which  is  the  better  proposition?  Turn 
the  herd  in  and  let  them  have  it  or  cut 
and  cure  it,  and  feed  it  in  the  barn. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  pastured  alf- 
falfa  before  without  any  apparent  ill  ef¬ 
fects  from  bloat  or  injury  to  the  stand  of 
alfalfa.— C.  B.,  New  York. 

You  have  raised,  a  very  interesting 
question.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  1 
would  prefer  to  let  the  cows  do  their 
own  harvesting  rather  than  to  cut  the 
alfalfa  for  hay.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  labor  and  that 
is  no  small  consideration  these  days. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  would  get  more  milk  from 
your  second  growth  of  alfalfa  this  way 
than  you  would  if  you  cut  it  for  hay. 

I  judge  from  your  letter  that  your 
main  fear  is  that  it  will  injure  your 
alfalfa.  I  do  not  think  it  will  if  you 
do  not  allow  the  cows  to  graze  it  too 
late  or  too  close. 

—  A.  A. — 


Air  Under  Chicken’s  Skin 

What  causes  a  3  months  old  chicken  to 
fill  up  like  a  balloon  with  air  under  its 
skin?  Head,  neck  and  body.  The  chicken 
is  twice  the  size  it  should  be.  Is  there 
any  cure?  Will  the  other  chickens  catch 
this  disease? 

The  chicken  in  question  has  in  some 
way  been  injured  so  that  one  of  its  air 
sacs  (it  has  five  major  ones)  has  been 
broken,  permitting  the  air  to  escape 
to  a  point  just  beneath  the  skin.  This 
is  most  generally  caused  by  injuries  by 
dogs  or  foxes,  and  is  often  seen  in  tur¬ 
keys  as  well  as  chickens. 

You  may  have  seen  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  in  capons  soon  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed  as  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  through  the  air  sac  in  order  to 
perform  the  caponizing  operation. 

Merely  puncturing  the  skin  with  a 
knife  point  will  sometimes  relieve  the 
situation,  but  probably  a  better  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  take  a  stitch  with  needle 
and  thread  entirely  through  the  skin 
and  about  ^4  to  Vs  inch  in  length,  tie 
this  stitch  drawing  the  thread  fairly 
close.  This  will  prevent  the  puncture 
made  by  the  needle  from  healing  quick¬ 
ly,  consequently  the  air  is  permitted  to 
escape  through  the  puncture  until  the 
air  sac  has  been  permitted  to  heal. 

When  properly  handled,  the  chicken 
almost  never  dies,  in  fact,  they  often 
recover  without  any  treatment. 

This  is  not  a  contagious  disease, 
hence,  other  chickens  will  not  catch  it. 
However,  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  animal  or  whatever  caused  the  in¬ 
jury  in  the  one  chicken  may  return  for 
more  later  on. — E.  Y.  Smith. 

— A.  A.— 

Lime  for  Hoof  Hof 

Is  there  any  basis  to  the  idea  that  hy¬ 
drated  lime  tends  to  prevent  hoof  rot  of 
cattle? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
is.  The  common  way  of  using  it  is  to 
put  a  shallow  box  of  hydrated  lime  in 
a  door  through  which  cattle  come  into 
the  stable,  making  it  wide  enough  so 
they  step  into  it  with  all  four  feet. 
Perhaps  equally  important  is  the 
cleaning  up  of  wet  spots  in  the  barn¬ 
yard. 
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offers  such  high  quality 
features  at  such  low  prices 


That’s  why  Chevrofet  for  ’41  is  the  Value  Leader— 
that’s  why  Chevrolet  for  ’41  Is  the  Economy  Leader— 
that’s  why  Chevrolet  for  ’41  is  the  Popularity 

Leader— among  all  biggest-seliing  low-priced  cars 

The  same  features  that  make  the  1941  Chevrolet 
first  in  value  among  all  the  lowest-priced  cars  also 
make  it  first  in  popularity— the  sales  leader  of  the 
industry. 

Chevrolet  is  first  in  value  because  it  offers  so  much 
for  so  little— extra  values  in  its  high  performance 
ability,  its  superb  Body-by-Fisher  comfort  and  safety, 
its  traditional  economy  of  operation  and  upkeep. 
Chevrolet  is  “first  because  it’s  finest’’— adjudged  the 
finest  and  bought  by  far  more  people  than  is  any 
other  car. 

In  short,  Chevrolet  is  first  in  value  and  in  sales 
because  it  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money— the 
most  for  each  dollar  in  its  first  cost,  the  most  for  each 
dollar  in  its  operating  cost. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sates  Corporation. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


f’^/'FlRST  because  it’s  FINEST! 


My  hmiW 


“Certainly  glad  I  stop  at  recognized  hotels  on 
my  many  business  trips.  Once,  serious  illness 
developed  suddenly  at  home.  Though  I’d  left  no 
forwarding  address  I  was  easily  traced  to  my 
hotel  by  phone.”  D.  B.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
AMERICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  A  FRESH  START 

s,., « .  hotel 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simpty 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-A,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  It  b©» 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  —  write  today ! 
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THE  FARM  XEWS 


Dairymen  Prove  Necessity 
for  Better  Milk  Prices 


average  cost  of  producing  3.7  milk  in 
1940  was  $2.12  a  hundred.  Costs,  he 
said,  have  risen  since  then  and  are 

During  the  two  days  of  milk  hear-  likely  to  continue  their  upward  trend, 
inas  at  Watertown  last  week,  the  He  added  that  he  did  not  infer  that  the 

farm  price  of  milk  must  be  set  at  cost 
of  production  but  that  these  figures 
are  one  reliable  guide. 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  proposed  that  pasture 
conditions  be  considered  in  setting  the 
price  of  milk.  This  could  be  done  by 
an  amendment  providing  for  an  auto- 


^URING  the  two  days  of  milk  hear¬ 
ings  at  Watertown  last  week,  the 
procedure  was  deadly  serious,  but  un¬ 
der  the  capable  direction  of  Hearing 
Master  D.  Haskell  Donoho,  was  calm 
and  orderly.  Producers  who  testified 
stressed  two  points  again  and  again. 
First,  the  shortage  of  hay  in  pastures 
caused  by  dry  weather.  Second,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  help  and  the  high 
wages  that  must  be  paid  when  it  could 


better  yardstick. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  hearing  were 
held  in  Brooklyn.  As  was  expected, 
consumer  interests  held  the  center  of 
the  stage  with  their  arguments  that 
the  price  of  milk  to  consumers  should 
not  be  raised. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Markets, 
emphasized  the  thought  than  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  at  this  time  would  harm 
dairymen  through  less  consumption 
and  a  shift  by  consumers  to  canned 
milk.  On  the  other  hand,  testimony 
showed  that  the  income  of  industrial 
workers  has  increased  far  more  than 
has  the  cost  of  living. 

Commissioner  Morgan  charged  also 
that  the  request  for  hearings  originated 
in  a  group  of  agitators  and  propagand- 


- _ _  _ _ _  matic  increase  whenever  pasture  con-  . 

be  secured.  The  conclusion  was  that  ditions  in  any  month  are  10%  or  more  ®  chief  object  was  to 

discredit  and  remove  Administrator 

Cladakis.  This  statement  was  chal- 


dairymen  must  have  more  money  to 
stay  in  business  and  maintain  produc¬ 
tion. 

Earl  Laidlaw  of  Gouverneur  stated 
that  farmers  in  that  area  must  buy 
12,000  tons  of  hay  to  take  their  stock 
through  the  winter.  It  is  his  belief 


below  the  average  of  the  same  month 
in  the  period  1931-1940. 

At  the  Albany  hearing.  Dr.  Spencer  Leland  Spencer  at  Albany 


The  old  spirit  of  farm  neigh¬ 
borliness  is  still  with  us.  On  July 
18th  Martin  Quail  of  Lapeer, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  was  oper¬ 
ated  on  for  appendicitis.  His 
neighbors  had  a  “bee”  and  put  in 
38  loads  of  hay.  Sterling  Ash¬ 
croft  of  Marathon  did  the  mowing 
and  Norman  Brown,  Highway  Su¬ 
perintendent,  lined  up  the  men 
and  trucks.  Mr.  Quail  says  that  a 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 


that  the  drouth  cost  the  average  north 
country  dairyman  at  least  $900.00. 

Earl  Flanders  of  Rodman  opposed 
relief  to  dairymen  in  drouth  areas  in 
the  form  of  loans,  saying:  “Our  farms 
are  already  mortgaged  to  the  hilt.” 

Orrin  Wheeler  of  Massena  testified 
that  in  his  neighborhood  the  only  farm 
help  available  consists  of  boys  under 
18  or  men  too  old  to  work  in  industry. 

I.  B.  Mitchell  of  LaFargeville  pre¬ 
sented  some  figures  obtained  from  800 
Northern  New  York  farms.  On  400 
farms  in  Jefferson  County  owners  re¬ 
ported  the  hay  crop  as  56%  below  last 
year.  They  have  fed  31%  of  the  hay 
they  carried  over  from  last  year  and 
73%  of  them  will  have  to  buy  hay. 

In  St.  Lawrence  County  farmers  re¬ 
ported  a  50%  hay  crop.  They  have  fed 
22%  of  their  hay  carried  over  and  71% 
of  them  will  have  to  buy  hay. 

In  Oswego  County  the  figures  show 
that  the  hay  crop  is  -off  38%,  30%  of 
the  carry  over  has  been  fed  and  69% 
of  them  will  have  to  buy  hay.  At 
Gouverneur  hay  is  costing  dairymen 
$18.00  to  $20.00  a  ton. 

When  the  Metropolitan  Producers 
Bargainmg  Agency  petitioned  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency  hearing  to  consider  price  increases, 
they  requested  that  the  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  be  restricted  to  three  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Agency.  These  three 
amendments  were:  An  increase  in  the 
Class  I  price  of  milk  to  $3.82,  a  25 
cent  per  hundred  increase  for  milk  go¬ 
ing  into  Class  2- A  (fluid  ’cream),  and 
an  amendment  clarifying  the  definitions 
of  producer  and  handler.  However, 
other  amendments  are  being  consider¬ 
ed.  For  example.  New  York  City 
charitable  organizations  are  proposing 
that  the  cent  a  glass  milk  program  for 
New  York  City  schools  be  extended  to 
take  in  recognized  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  Many  dairymen,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  felt  that  the  program  should 
be  discontinued  altogether.  Several 
proposed  amendments  made  by  dealer 
interests  are  characterized  by  dairy¬ 
men  as  aimed  to  kill  provisions  intend¬ 
ed  to  protect  producers. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  testified  that  the 


stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  it  is 
about  time  dairymen  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  before  voting  on  them.  He  al¬ 
so  introduced  as  testimony  his  sugges¬ 
tions  for  preventing  strikes  which  you 
will  find  summarized  in  this  issue  on 
page  3. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Misner  of  the  State  College 
at  Cornell  talked  in  terms  of  farm 
wages.  He  testified  that  the  prices 
which  farmers  are  getting  under  the 
present  order  leave  practically  noth¬ 
ing  as  pay  for  labor.  To  give  the  farm¬ 
ers  40  cents  an  hour  for  their  work 
would  require  an  increase  of  $1.00  a 
hundred  in  the  price  of  milk.  He  stat¬ 
ed  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
a  government  agency  would  set  the 
price  of  milk  at  a  point  where  there  is 
little  return  for  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  dairymen  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  original  order  tied  the  Class  I 
to  butter  prices  and  provided  for  auto¬ 
matic  price  changes  as  the  butter 
price  rose  or  fell.  Later  amendments 
changed  this,  setting  the  price  of  Class 
I  milk  without  relationship  to  butter. 
Many  dairymen  object  vigorously  to 
this  action,  feeling  that  it  is  likely  to 
penalize  dairymen.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Class  I  price  of  milk  be  tied 
to  butter,  cheese  or  condensed  milk.  It 
is  felt  by  some  that  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  does  not  change  rapidly  enough  to 
reflect  changed  conditions  and  that 
cheese  or  condensed  milk  might  be  a 


What  dairymen  want  is  a  living  price 
for  milk  and  a  fair  and  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Order. 

A  man  who  attended  the  hearings 
observed  that  the  case  presented  by 
the  consumers  had  never  been  so  weak 
and  that  the  testimony  given  by  pro¬ 
ducers  was  far  more  convincing  than 
at  the  previous  hearing. 

State  and  Federal  officials  attending 
the  hearings  included  Commissioner 
Noyes  and  Paul  Miller  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  Kenneth 
Fee  and  William  Sadler  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

— A.  A.  — 

Contests  for  4-H  Club 
Members 

New  York  State  4-H  Club  members 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
two  contests  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Nature  Association. 

The  first  one  concerns  photographs 
of  animals.  There  are  four  classes  and 
$5.00  worth  of  photographic  equipment 
will  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  winners 
in  each  class. 

The  second  contest  is  an  essay  con¬ 
test  on  short  stories  about  animals  or 
the  relationship  between  humans  and 
animals.  These  must  not  be  over  a 
thousand  words  in  length.  This  con¬ 
test  closes  September  1st,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  contest  September  15th.  You  can 
get  further  information  or  you  can 
send  entries  to  Miss  Alice  Morgan 
Wright,  393  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


E.  M.  Harmon,  who  as  first  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing 
Agreement  in  New  York  City  was  known 
by  many  dairymen  in  the  area,  is  now 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council-  His  headquarters 
are  in  Chicago. 

Which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Field  of 
Malone,  N.  Y.  Another  Grange  which 
had  a  big  turnout  this  time  was  Mil- 
lerton  Grange  of  Dutchess-  County. 
They  had  14  in  their  contest,  with  first 
place  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Julius 
Tiedeman. 

Here  is  the  list  of  winm^rs  since  last 
time : 

SUBORDINATE  GRANGE  WINNERS 


A. A. -Grange  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  News 

Mrs.  leland  FOOTE,  chairman 
of  Windy  Ridge  Grange,  Schoharie 


County,  sends  in  this  interesting  re¬ 
port  of  their  yeast  roll  contest,  which 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Stanton  Harper  of 


Mrs.  Josephine  Hoxie,  of  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
who  won  first  place  in  the  yeast  roll  con¬ 
test  held  by  East  Venice  Grange,  Cayuga 
County. 


South  Gilboa,  N.  Y.: 

“We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we 
are  the  baby  Grange  of  Schoharie  Coun¬ 
ty.  We  have  had  only  fourteen  meet¬ 
ings  and  this  was  our  first  contest  of  this 
kind.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
yeast  roll  contest  and  are  very  anxious 
for  our  winner  to  do  weil  in  the  Pomona 
contest.  We  gained  much  from  our 
Subordinate  contest.  It  promoted  greater 
interest  in  our  meeting,  and  it  was  fine 
to  see  each  and  every  member  of  the 
neighborhood  cooperat'ng  in  having  a 
good  time.” 

Loonenburg  Grange,  Greene  County, 
had  a  very  successful  meeting  on  the 
night  of  their  contest.  Chairman  Mrs. 
U.  G,  Van  Hoesen  writes: 

“Our  first  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Bruno 
Jaszembecki  of  Athens,  N.  Y.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  our  meeting 
was  an  old  time  supper;  tables  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  old-fashioned  lamps  which 
we  had  lighted.  We  used  small  wooden 
bowls  for  cookies.  We  served  homemade 
yeast  rolls  and  bread,  smoked  beef,  cold 
fresh  pork  ham,  baked  beans,  creamed 
potatoes,  pot  cheese,  pickles,  apple  sauce, 
two  kinds  of  cookies,  coffee  and  tea,  for 
35  cents.  We  had  a  very  fine  attendance. 

“We  also  put  on  at  this  meeting  your 
American  Agriculturist  prize  play,  ‘The 
Electric  Fence',  which  took  extra  well.” 

Malone  Grange,  Franklin  County, 
had  the  highest  dumber  of  contestants 
among  the  contests  listed  this  time. 
Sixteen  took  part  in  their  competition, 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Albany 

Potter  Hollow 

Mrs.  Hector  S.  Roney 

Allegany  • 

Andover 

Mrs.  Frank  Meade 

Friendship 

Mrs.  Julia  Strahan 

Little  Genesee 

Mrs.  Clara  Traver 

Broome 

Deposit 

Violet  Kellett 

Susquehanna  Valley 

Mrs.  Erma  Hupmas 

Twin  Valley 

Clara  Rozelle 

Cattaraugus 

Cattaraugus 

Mrs.  J.  0.  SandeTl 

Cayuga 

Cayuga  Lake 

Pearl  White 

East  Venice 

Josephine  H.  G.  He^ 

Chautauqua 

Frewsburg 

Joyce  Wigren 

Gerry 

Anna  Carlson 

Hanover 

Mrs.  Florence  Tancef 

Lombard 

Mrs.  Anna  Hayner 

Niobe 

Mrs.  Lynette  Scheller 

Chemung 

Chemung  Valley 

Helen  Hartman 

Chenango 

Smithville  Valley 

Nina  Root 

Columbia 

Mellenville 

Mrs.  Esther  Cookingham 

Cortland 

Albright 

Mrs.  A.  B.  .Stevens 

Delaware 

Bloomville 

Mrs.  George  Johnston 

Cannonsville 

Mrs.  Grace  Storrer 

Davenport 

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Rogler 

Hamden 

Mrs.  Melvin  Stowe 

Maywood 

Belle  Butler 

Dutchess 

Millerton 

Mrs.  Julia  Tiedeman 

Rhinebeck 

Mrs.  T.  V.  D.  Budd 

Erie 

Boston 

Mrs.  Celia  Lehning 

Essex 

Adirondack 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Calkins 

Ausable  Valley 

Mrs.  Etta  Samson  _. 
Rosemary  McGuire  '  * 

Franklin 

Malone 

Mrs.  Sarah  Field 

Genesee 

Byron 

Mrs.  Cairo  Newcomb 

Pavilion 

Mrs.  Walter  Gage 

Greene 

Loonenburg 

Mrs.  Bruno  JaszBmbeckl 

Herkimer 

Jordanville 

Mrs.  Lena  Gilford 

Paines  Hollow 

Mrs.  Ada  F.  Swift 

Shells  Bush 

Mrs.  Bertha  Nellis 

Lewis 

Leyden 

Amy  Carpenter 

Livingston 

;'eshequa 

Mrs.  Walter  Schrier 

West  Sparta 

Mrs.  Ivah  Miller 

Madison 

Georgetown 

Mrs.  Theodore  Vrolyk 

Monroe 

Fairport 

Mrs.  Grover  C.  Moore 

Montgomery 

Rural  Grove 

Minnie  M.  Darrov; 

Seeber’s  Lane 

Mrs.  William  Borchert 

Niagara 

Somerset 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Fox 

Oneida 

Steuben 

Mrs.  Frances  WilUams 

Verona 

Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Brewer 

Onondaga 

Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Harry  Fillmore 

La  Fayette 

Mrs.  Mason  Berry 

Lysander 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Kelly 

Marcell  us 

Mrs.  Wm.  OIney 

South  Onondaga 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hull 

Tully 

Mrs.  William  Hayner 

Orange 

Searsville  ' 

Mrs.  William  Comfort 

Wawayanda 

Mrs.  Fred  Kirby 

Orleans 

Knowlesville 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Howes 

Waterport 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Plummer 

Otsego 

Laurens 

Martha  L.  Peet 

Roseboom 

Mrs.  Ford  Smith 

West  Laurens 

Mrs.  Clara  Tripp 

Rensselaer 

Hoosick 

Mrs.  C.  Warren  Filkins 

West  Sand  Lake 

Cora  M.  Miller 

Saratoga 

Galway 

Gertrude  Jones 

Gansevoort 

Mrs.  Ernest  Pettis 

Malta  Ridge 

Mrs.  Georgia  B.  Seaman 

Mohawk  Valley 

Doris  Ray 

Schenectady 

Duane 

Mrs.  Ertha  M.  Wilber 

Giffords 

Mrs.  John  B.  Coton 

Schoharie 

Windy  Ridge 

Mrs.  Stanton  Harper 

Schuyler 

Reading 

Mrs.  Martha  Webster 

Seneca 

East  Fayette 

Mrs.  Gordon  Lambert 

Lodi 

Mrs.  Grace  Brown 

Steuben 

Addison 

Mrs.  Nellie  Brownell 

Howard 

Mrs.  Lilah  Burdin 

Sullivan 

Liberty 

Mrs.  0.  D.  Cooley 

Tioga 

Berkshire 

Mrs.  Lucina  Howland 

Oakleaf 

Mrs.  Floyd  Castcrliiie 

Tompkins 

East  Lansing 

Mrs.  Jane  Nichols 

McLean 

Mrs.  Jack  Goodrich 

Warren 

Glens  Falls 

Marion  D.  MartendalS 

Washington 

Kingsbury 

Mrs.  Wm.  Van  Schaid 

Salem  Union 

Mrs.  Armour  Payne 

Wayne 

Macedon 

Mrs.  Fred  Walton 

' 

Palmyra 

Eliza  D.  Miller 

Sod  us 

Mrs.  Bcrnadine  Hernilfl 

Westchester 

Yorktown 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Silvey 

Yates 

Crystal  Valisy 

Mrs.  Claude  Travis 
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Business  Conditions 


X  few  facts  and  figures  show  which 
w^ay  the  business  wind  is  blowing.  For 
the  month  of  June  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  stood  at  156  when  the  period  1938- 
39  is  considered  iOO.  Production  rose 
six  points  during  June  and  continued 
upward  during  July. 

In  37  eastern  states,  building  is  at 
the  highest  rate  since  1929.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  building 
of  residences  was  37  %  higher  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  while  build¬ 
ing  in  industry,  chiefly  factories,  made 
a  gain  of  105%. 

Department  stores  and  mail  order 
houses  say  that  sales  are  running  more 
than  20%  ahead  of  last  vea.r. 

The  sad  side  of  the  story  is  the  talk 
of  increased  taxes,  though  no  one 
knows  just  how  much.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st,  defense 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  15  V2  bil" 
lions  and  total  government  expendi¬ 
tures  22  billions. 

Treasury  officials  are  estimating  that 
taxes,  on  the  present  basis,  will  bring 
in  nine  billion  four  hundred  million 
dollars,  while  the  tax  bill  now  being 
considered  in  Congress  may  bring  as 
much  as  three  and  a  half  billion  more. 

Prices  are  going  up,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Comparing  the  price 
situation  with  the  first  World  War, 
the  increase  in  wholesale  prices  during 

1939  and  1940  was  approximately  the 
same  as  during  1914  and  1915,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  have  lagged  some¬ 
what  behind  the  increases  of  1916.  The 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  slowly  but 
the  total  rise  has  been  only  about  five 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  factory  em¬ 
ployees  have  so  far  this  year  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  did  in 
1916. 

Freight  car  loadings  of  railroads  for 
the  first  half  of  1941  were  17%  above 

1940  and  30%  above  1939.  The  total 
revenues  of  all  class  one  railroads  for 
the  first  six  months  were  21  %  above 
last  year  and  the  largest  of  any  period 
since  1930. 

— A.  A. — 

July  Milk  Price  Estimate 


New  York  are  quoted  50  %  higher  than 
normal. 

Steps  as  announced  by  the  Secretary 
are: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  modified  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  to.  encourage  increased  planting 
of  emergency  forage  crops. 

2.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  moving  corn  into  the  east  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Out  of  some  9,000,- 
000  bushels  moved  for  storage  in  the 
east,  more  than  2,000,000  already  have 
been  sold.  It  is  intended  to  build  east¬ 
ern  stocks  up  to  about  10,500,000  bush¬ 
els  and  keep  them  at  that  level. 

3i  The  Farm  Security  administration 
is  making  loans  to  its  borrowers  for 
the  purchase  of  all  feed  necessary  to 
maintain  dairy  herds,  including  founda¬ 
tion  herds.  Loans  also  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  who  had  not  formerly 
borrowed  from  F.  S.  A.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  obtain  feed  in  carlots 
and  a  chain  of  stores  agreed  to  handle 
the  feed  at  cost. 

4.  Local  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  Emergency  Crop  and 
Feed  Loan  office  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  are  offering  loans  to 
all  farmers  who  desire  them  and  can 
qualify  under  the  governing  law. 

5.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  F.  C.  A.  announced  an  arrange- 
hient  whereby  reserve  supplies  of  mill¬ 
ed  feed  would  be  stored  on  farms  in 
the  northeastern  states.  By  this  plan 
grain  owned  by  C.C.C.  would  be  sold 
to  farmer-cooperatives  for  milling  and 
then  stored  on  farms  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  protect  farmers 
from  price  declines. 

— A.  A.— 

The  Poultry  Situation 

According  to  June  figures.  New 
York  State  had  1%  fewer  hens  than 
the  year  previous,  while  the  U.  S.  fig¬ 
ures  showed  a  decrease  of  2%.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  13%  increase  in  young 
chickens  on  hand  July  1st  and  less 
culling  from  the  laying  flock  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  hen  population  which,  at 
present,  is  slightly  above  that  of  last 
year,  a  situation  which  will  continue 


during  the  coming  season.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  U.  S.  hen  population  next 
January  will  be  10%  higher  than  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1941. 

On  July  1st,  storage  stocks  of  eggs 
were  2%  below  last  year  and  storage 
stocks  of  poultry  4%  higher.  The  U. 
S.  feed  grain  supply  was  3%  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  the  cost  of  a  poul¬ 
try  ration  13  %  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Recent  figures  on  the  New  York 
egg-feed  ratio  showed  that  it  took  7.8 
dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed 
compared  with  9.1  for  the  same  week 
last  year.  The  average  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  poultry  feed  was  given  as 
:?2.29,  and  last  year  $1,895. 

Recently  eggs  were  quoted  as  bring¬ 
ing  43  to  48  cents  retail  in  New  York 
for  U.  S.  extra  whites  (large).  The 
last  of  July  the  price  of  white  specials 
at  New  York  City  was  about  50% 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the  price 
of  fowls  was  28%  above  a  year  ago. 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  purchases  of  eggs  from  July 
1  to  30  inclusive,  totaled  316,277  cases 
compared  with  160,000  cases  during 
July  a  year  ago.  Purchases  this  year 
to  July  30  total  1,189,173  cases. 

—  A.  A. — 

Fruit 

Prospects  are  for  an  APPLE  crop 
a  little  better  than  a  year  ago.  New 
England  expects  a  crop  a  little  below 
average  and  New  York  a  crop  a  little 
better.  The  prospects  for  New  York 
are  above  last  year  along  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Champlain  area,  but  lower 
than  last  year  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
States  in  which  the  crop  is  poorest 
compared  with  last  year,  include  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire. 

The  PEACH  crop  promises  the  best 
production  since  1931.  The  crop  is  es¬ 
timated  at  67,049,000  bushels,  compar¬ 
ed  with  last  year’s  crop  of  54,430,000 
bushels.  The  crop  in  the  Southern 
states  was  especially  good.  In  New 
York  state  the  estimate  is  1,360,000 
bushels,  compared  with  last  year  1,- 
380,000  bushels.  Peach  crops  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Miss¬ 
ouri  are  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 

—  A.  A. — 

Potatoes 

The  early  potato  crop  in  the  U.  S. 
was  4%  below  a  year  ago  but  15% 
above  the  1930-1939  average.  Inter¬ 
mediate  states  are  expected  to  have  a 
crop  19%  above  last  year.  The  U.  S. 


production  of  late  potatoes  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  about  290,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  7%  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 

—  A,  A. — 

Pigs 

The  1941  U.  S.  spring  pig  crop 
which  last  December  was  estimated  as 
10  to  15%  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
was  actually  about  the  same  as  1940. 
This  year’s  fall  pig  crop  is  expected  to 
be  materially  larger  than  last  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  inspected 
hog  slaughter  during  the  season  of 
1941-1942  will  be  about  fifty  million 
head,  about  two  and  a  half  million 
more  than  in  each  of  the  preceding  two 
years. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wool 

U.  S.  mill  consumption  of  wool  has 
been  at  record  levels  in  recent  months. 
It  looks  as  though  consumption  will 
continue  high  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  In  mid  Jnue  the  average 
price  received  by  U.  S.  farmers  for 
wool  was  given  as  36.5  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  28.6  a  year  earlier.  Im¬ 
ports  of  wool  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1941  were  229,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  78,000,000 
pounds  for  the  same  months  of  1940. 
A  large  part  of.  the  imports  came  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sheffield  Buys  Milk  Plants 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  fourteen  milk  plants  from  Pur¬ 
ity  Creamery  Products  Incorporated. 
The  plants  are  located  in  the  counties 
of  Wyoming,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Lawrence  and  Clinton. 

—  A.  A. — 

Rains  Welcome 

Rains  the  last  week  of  -July  have 
relieved  the  drought  situation  for  vege¬ 
table  growers  over  most  of  the  state. 
It  is  reported  that  Steuben  County 
was  not  adequately  refreshed.  Some 
crops,  of  course,  were  too  far  along  to 
be  helped  materially. 

At  Ithaca,  July  showed  nearly  three 
inches  more  than  normal  rainfall.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  it  came  during  the  last 
three  days.  Two  rains  of  about  %  of 
an  inch  earlier  in  the  month  gave  some 
relief  but  did  not  solve  the  problem 
so  that  plants  were  suffering  for  mois¬ 
ture  during  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
month.  — -PomZ  Work. 


Administrator  Cladakis  has  estimat¬ 
ed  that  the  uniform  price  of  July  milk 
will  be  at  least  $2.28.  This  estimated 
price  is  60  cents  better  than  the  July 
price  a  year  ago. 

At  that  price,  dairymen  shipping  to 
New  York  will  get  nearly  twelve  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  July  milk. 
It  is  estimated  that  July  deliveries  ran 
about  20  million  pounds  less  than  last 
year,  due  primarily  to  the  withholding- 
of  milk  from  the  market  during  the 
July  strike. 

:ic  DC 

New  York  Consumers  Pay  More 
for  Milk 

On  August  1st  the  retail  price  of 
milk  in  New  York  was  raised  to  16 
cents  a  quart  delivered.  The  increase 
was  one-half  cent  a  quart.  Also  the 
New  York  City  retail  price  of  heavy 
cream  advanced  to  36  cents  per  half 
pint. 

At  the  same  time  Albany  dealers  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  milk  from  13  to  14 
cents  and  from  16  to  17  cents  for 
premium  grades. 

—  A.  A.— 

Feed  for  Cows 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  announced  the  steps  that  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  supply  feed  to  dairy  cows 
in  drought  areas.  N.  Y.  state  hay  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  4,028,000  tons 
which  is  a  million  and  a  half  tons  less 
than  last  year.  Hay  prices  in  Northern 
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Production  Credit  Loans 
Reach  Two  Billion  Mark 


COOPERATIVE  production  credit 
for  farmers  passed  a  major  mile¬ 
stone  in  its  brief  but  spectacular  his¬ 
tory  when  the  two-billionth  dollar  was 
loaned  on  July  23  to  an  Iowa  corn-hog 
farmer  to  raise  more  hogs.  The  event 
became  a  national  celebration  when 
farm  leaders  from  all  over  the  U.  S. 
gathered  in  Newton,  Iowa,  to  take 
stock  of  their  accomplishments  and  to 
lay  still  greater  plans  for  the  future. 
In  less  than  eight  years,  525  produc¬ 
tion  credit  associations  have  provided 
American  farmers  wjth  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  short-term  financing. 

The  man  who  chanced  to  draw  the 
loan  which  included  the  two-billionth 
dollar  was  Martin  H.  Paulson,  a  mod¬ 
est,  thrifty  farmer  who,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  started  as  a  tenant  operator. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulson  and  four  of  their 
seven  children  operate  200  acres  which 


the  benefits  they  have  enjoyed  from 
production  credit.” 

C.  R.  Arnold,  Production  Credit  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  refer¬ 
red  to  two  kinds  of  progress  made  by 
the  production  credit  associations  when 
he  spoke  at  the  Iowa  meeting.  Mr. 
Arnold  complimented  the  525  associa¬ 
tions  which  blanket  the  U.  S.  for  their 
ability  to  lend  two  billion  dollars,  to 
meet  their  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  up  substantial  reserves 
out  of  their  earnings.  He  also  refer¬ 
red  to  the  financial  progress  made  by 
individual  members  of  the  production 
credit  association.  ‘Tn  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  financial  progress 
of  the  members,  coupled  with  a  strong 
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credit  system,  that  will  help  the  farm-  viewed  not  just  from  the  standpoint 
ers  carry  on  in  good  times  and  bad.”  of  whether  it  is  safe  for  a  lending  in. 

Mr.  Arnold  went  on  to  say,  “Because  stitution,  but  whether  it  is  sound  bust 
they  are  cooperative  and,  run  by  and  ness  for  the  farmer  to  borrow  the 
for  their  farmer-members,  production  money.  They  realize  the  importance 
credit  associations  are  not  interested  in  of  a  good  live-at-h.ome  program  that 
lending  money  for  the  profit  they  can  will  insure  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
make  out  of  it  but  rather  for  what  right  kinds  of  food  for  the  farm  family 
+1  .L,--  "One  of  the  greatest  dangers  for 

many  farmers  today  is  the  danger  of 


they  can  do  for  the  individual  farmer. 

.  “The  cost  of  short-term  credit  has 
been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last 
few  years  and  has  resulted  in  large 
savings  to  farmers  through  the  low  in¬ 
terest  rates.  Although  cost  and  inter¬ 
est  rates  -are  important,  probably  the 
greatest  service  production  credit  has 
brought  to  agricultural  producers  of 
this  Nation  is  a  sound  system  of  basing 
loans  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  business,  his  ability  to  repay,  and 


too  much  credit.  Agencies  which  were 
not  active  in  making  loans  to  farmers 
when  credit  was  really  needed  are  be¬ 
coming  more  active  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  there  may  be  too  much  bor¬ 
rowing  again.  The  agency  which 
loans  too  much  at  the  wrong  time  is 
just  as  dangerous  as  the  one  which 
loans  too  little  when  it  is  badly  needed. 
“This  is  a  time  for  lending  agencies 


whether  the  loan  will  leave  the  mem-  to  help  farmers  get  their  debts  in  shape 


ber-borrower  in  a  better  position  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 
Thus,  each  application  for  a  loan  is 


Li.vnn  Grant,  Connecticut  farmer  and 
president  of  the  Hartford  Production 
Credit  Association.  Mr.  Grant  flew 
to  Iowa  to  attend  the  celebration. 

they  some  day  hope  will  be  free  and 
cle^r.  In  the  meantime  the  farm  it¬ 
self  is  financed  through  the  cooperative 
land  bank  system  and  to  operate  their 
business  they  also  use  co^erative 
credit,  being  members  of  the"^ Newton 
production  credit  association. 

Martin  Paulson  has  much  in  common, 
no  doubt,  with  many  of  the  300,000 
other  farmers  who  are  members  of  co¬ 
operative  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions.  Right  here  in  the  Northeast 
are  14,730  of  that  total — 14,730  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  members  of  the  34  produc¬ 
tion  credit  associations  which  blanket 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey. 

Representing  the  Northeast  at  the 
Iowa  celebration  was  Lynn  H.  Grant 
of  Melrose,  Conn.,  himself  a  farmer 
and  president  of  the  Hartford  produc¬ 
tion  credit  association.  Since  this  is  a 
busy  season,  Mr.  Grant  flew  to  Iowa  by 
plane  and  as  soon  as  the  festivities 
w'ere  over  he  hurried  back  by  the  same 
meang.  The  folks  at  home  were  har¬ 
vesting  tobacco  and  they  also  had  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  a  sub¬ 
stantial  herd  of  cows,  1500  poultry, 
and  some  20  acres  of  potatoes.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Grant  operates  a  larger 
farm  than  many  Connecticut  farmers, 
he  none  the  less  is  typical  of  thousands 
in  the  Northeast  who  find,  in  their 
credit  cooperatives, .  a  means  to  help 
themselves  to  get  ahead. 

As  Mr.  Grant  himself  puts  it,  “The 


"COME  TO  THE  FAIR” 


and  Monday,  Sept. 

100-mile  national  championship  being 
scheduled  for  the  final  day. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
new  features  this  year  will  be  the  na¬ 
tional  championship  horse-pulling  con¬ 
test,  to  be  staged  in  the  infield  of  the 
race-track  each  day,  Monday  through 
Thursday.  This  thrilling  event,  carry¬ 
ing  $2000  in  prizes,  will  see  forty  of 
the  country’s  strongest  teams  vying 
for  top  honors. 

A  parade  of  the  nation’s  armed 
might  will  provide  a  marked  air  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  A  contingent  of  troops, 
accompanied  by  mechanized  units,  is 
expected  to  be  on  the  grounds  con¬ 
tinuously  and  various  demonstrations 
are  planned.  All  soldiers,  sailors,  mar- 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

1st,  the  annual  display  of  two  costly,  highly  interest¬ 
ing  dioramas  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
Jones  Beach,  obtained  by  the  State 
Fair  from  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
Another  building  which  has  been 
greatly  changed  is  the  Harriet  May 
Mills  Building,  which  has  received 
many  exhibit  displays  and  pieces  of 
comfortable,  leatherette-finished  furni¬ 
ture,  also  obtained  from  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 


for  a  period  of  lower  farm  prices  which 
is  sure  to  follow  the  present  emerg- 
ency.  Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  like 
ourselves  to  get  debts  down — not  to 
speculate;  to  lay  away  some  money  in 
Defense  Bonds  both  to  help  our  country 
and  to  help  ourselves  in  future  years 
when  this  reserve  may  be  needed.” 

Production  credit  associations  in  the 
Northeast  have  done  a  business 
amounting  to  more  than  $113,000,000 
as  part  of  the  two  billion  U.  S.  totals. 
Most  of  that  money  went  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  or  to  purchase  live¬ 
stock  and  equipment. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  1120  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
joined  production  credit  associations  to 
use  their  credit  service  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 


WHAT  CAUSES  MILK  STRIKES  ? 


program  should  be  in  closer  touch 
with  conditions  and  with  producer  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  milk  shed.  Some  means 
ines,  and  members  of  the  air  corps  are  should  be  provided  for  a  more  gener- 
to  be  admitted  free  as  guests  of  the  ous  flow  of  direct,  unbiased  informa- 


State  Fair.  This  is  expected  to  permit 
a  heavy  attendance  of  soldiers  encamp¬ 
ed  in  western  and  central  New  York. 

The  Harriet  May  Mills  Building,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  women’s  activities, 
will  be  the  center  of  a  succession  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  programs  for  women. 
One  of  the  features  will  be  a  canteen, 
such  as  may  be  pressed  into  service 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
Many  outstanding  personalities  will 
participate  in  the  women’s  building. 

Many  contests  of  various  natures 
will  be  held  throughout  the  Fair. 
Among  these  are  the  horse  shoe  pitch¬ 
ing,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Farm 
Bureaus  and  American  Agriculturist, 
which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  the  horse  shoe  pitching 
area  between  the  Model  Home  and  the 
grandstand.  Then  there  are  the  calf 
essay  contest,  sponsored  hy  American 
Agriculturist]  the  4-H  spelling  bee  to 
be  held  Tuesday,  Aug.  26th,  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Building;  and  the  Grange  singing  con¬ 
test,  to  be  held  each  afternoon,  Tues¬ 
day  through  Friday,  in  the  Grange 
Building. 

The  Model  Home,  one  of  the  hits  of 
the  ’40  Fair,  is  expected  to  prove  a 
popular  feature  again  this  year.  Al¬ 
tered,  redecorated,  repainted  this  year, 
it  has  been  named  the  “Yankee  Cot¬ 
tage”  and  will  be  offered  in  a  red, 
white  and  blue  decorative  scheme  and 
with  a  new  landscaping  treatment. 

The  new  $30,000  Conservation  Build¬ 
ing  will  be  dedicated  with  the  opening 
of  the  Fair.  This,  among  other  things, 
will  house  a  large  aquarium  and  a 
wildlife  show.  This  wildlife  exhibit  will 
be  supplemented  by  the  wildlife  show 
in  the  State  Institutions  Building, 
which,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
drawn  each  year  250,000  people  and 


tion  from  the  milk  shed  to  persons  in 
authority  in  Washington. 

Four  —  A  tentative  draft  of  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  submitted  for 
consideration  and  criticism  by  produc¬ 
ers  and  others  before  the  final  draft  is 
submitted  to  a  referendum.  This 
might  be  done  at  formal  hearings  or 
at  informal  conferences  in  the  milk 
shed.  Possibly  an  independent  advis¬ 
ory  council,  with  authority  to  examine 
the  proposals  and  make  public  a  re¬ 
port  on  them,  would  be  helpful.  While 
such  procedure  might  prolong  the 
process  of  amending  the  orders,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  up  the 
time  in  other  ways.  Preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion.  of  proposed  amendments  would 
help  to  give  farmers  a  greater  feeling 
of  participation,  and  also  to  eliminate 
errors  or  “bugs”  that  would  interfere 
with  smooth  operation 
of  the  Order. 


Remedies  for  Prevent¬ 
ing  Strikes 

First,  Keep  the  farm 
price  of  milk  in  reason¬ 
ably  close  adjustment 
with  production  costs, 
as  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  things 
farmers  buy,  farm 
wages,  interest  and 
taxes.  Restore  some 
provision  for  adjusting 
the  price  of  Class  I 
milk  automatically 
with  changes  in  prices 
of  butter  or  condensary 
milk. 

Second,  Provide  for 
announcement  of  uni¬ 
form  prices  at  least 
one  month  in  advance. 


(^Continued  from  Page  3) 

Third,  Provide  for  prompt  automatic 
adjustment  of  prices  for  Class  I  and 
Class  II  milk  whenever  drought  con¬ 
ditions  become  serious. 

Fourth,  Take  greater  precaution  to 
avoid  introducing  into  the  Federal  Or¬ 
der,  provisions  that  are  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  or  economically  unsound;  change 
the  procedure  for  preparing  amend¬ 
ments  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  process 
closer  to  the  producers;  provide  for 
frank  discussion  of  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  government  before  a  final 
draft  is  submitted;  also  provide  for 
more  interchanging  of  views  between 
government  officials  and  producers  on 
the  vital  issues  of  milk  regulation. 
Fifth,  Work  toward  greater  unity 


among  the  producers. 

Finally,  much  depends  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  of  the  dairy  leaders  and 
the  public  officials  responsible  for  the 
regulatory  program.  A  greater  effort 
all  around  to  deal  frankly  and  con¬ 
structively  with  the  many  problems  in¬ 
volved  would  be  most  helpful. 


has  proved,  not  only  one  of  the  best 
production  credit  system  is  rendering  attended,  but  the  most  appealing  fea-  Also  investigate  furth- 
&  real  service  to  the  American  farmer,  tures.  er  the  practicability  of 

2  have  seen  and  have  been  told  by  The  State  Institutions  Building  has  paying  the  producers, 
pther  members  of  our  association  of  been  changed  greatly  to  permit  the  twice  a  month. 
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‘Young  man,  I  can  look  in  my  mirror  and  save 

ten  cents!” 


UNITED  FARMERS 


CAN  CONQUER 


This  New  Bill  in  Congress  will  help! 


Every  dairy  farmer  should  welcome  the  Koppleman  Bill  now  in  Congress.  Every  farmer  should  work 
for  this  bill  because  it  recognizes  that  all  farmers  have  common  problems,  and  that  the  way  to  solve 
these  problems  is  to  work  peacefully  together. 

This  bill  is  a  direct  blow  at  all  those  interests  which  have  sought  in  the  past  to  keep  farmers  divided — and 
therefore  defenseless.  It  is  in  direct  support  of  the  new  spirit  of  unity  in  the  New  York  Milkshed — a  spirit 
of  unity  which  holds  great  promise  for  all  farmers  in  the  future. 

In  particular  this  bill  smashes  at  the  shyster  tactics  of  those  who  attempt  to  mislead  or  frighten  farmers. 

Among  other  things  it  specifically  condemns  as  unfair  and  deceptive  the  following  practices; 

/ 


1. 

2. 


3. 


discouraging  membership  in  a  producer  cooperative  or 
bargaining  agency. 

dominating  or  interfering  with  the  formation  or  operation 
of  a  cooperative  or  bargaining  agency. 

closing  or  threatening  to  close  any  plant  because  of 
membership  in,  or  activity  in,  a  cooperative  or  bargaining 
agency. 


Naturally,  all  the  Interests  hostile  to  farmers  are  going  to  fight  this  bill.  They  are  going  to  fight  it  because 
they  know  that  the  one  thing  they  have  to  fear  is  united  action  by  united  farmers. 

All  Farmers  Need  Cooperative  Help  Today! 

^  • 

The  world  in  which  the  dairy  farmer  lives  and  works  today  is  far  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  Markets  have  grown 
larger.  Competition  has  become  fiercer.  So  many  different  conditions  and  facts  have  to  be  considered  in  marketing  milk 
that  the  lone  farmer  is  lost  in  the  shuffle.  He  must  have  the  united  strength,  the  counsel  and  help  of  other  farmers  if  he 
hopes  to  survive. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  gives  to  him.  The  League  is  forever  on  the 
watch  for  new  and  unforeseen  dangers  that  are  constantly  arising  to  threaten  the  farmer.  It  is  quick  to  expose  and  attack 
these  dangers.  It  knows  the  sly  tactics,  the  lies  and  tricks  of  the  farmer’s  enemies.  And  to  every  attempt  at  lowering 

prices,  disorganizing  markets  or  dividing  farmers  it  opposes  a  strong,  informed,  trained 
and  constructive  organization  and  leadership. 

This  organization  and  this  leadership  is  particularly  valuable  to  all  dairy  farmers  right 
now.  For  never  before  have  farmers  needed  a  strong,  wisely  guided  and  united  approach 
to  their  common  problems  as  they  do  right  now.  Farmers  are  facing  more  than  a  world¬ 
shaking  conflict  in  Europe.  They  are  also  facing  a  bitter  economic  struggle  here  at  homej 
And  if  they  don’t  whip  it,  it  will  whip  them.  Thus  The  League  offers  its  support  to  all 
farmers — and  welcomes  the  support  of  all  farmers — in  the  continuing  battle  for  A  LIVING 
PRICE  FOR  MILK. 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  wi. 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent- type  from  our  4%  ‘‘Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsyille,  N.  Y. 


300  HEAD  FANCY  DAIRY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Heifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 

An  exceptionally  good  lot  of  heifers. 

125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
Nice  condition  and  good  size.  150  COWS.  Some  fresh, 
others  due  in  September  and  October.  Holsteins.  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys.  Good  producers. 

Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.  Matched  pairs  and  single 
chunks.  Young  and  well  broken.  Nice  condition. 

Weight  from  1200  to  1700  lbs. 
GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK. 
Office  Phone  36.  We  deliver. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  6UERN$EYS  »£' 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193.  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days.  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Increase  your  butterfat  and  production  with  a 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

as  your  herd  sire.  Two  now  available,  serviceable  age, 
well  grown  from  A.R.  dams,  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Barrett  Farms,  nVc^ative^^^  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
FOR  SALE  —  GUERNSEY  BULL 

3  yrs.  old.  gentle.  Dam  has  record  of  657  lbs.  fat. 
class  EE,  %  blood  of  Cathedral  Roxannai  Royal  207357. 
Bangs  approved  herd.  Phone  Cherry  Valley  4111. 
1891  —  HANSENAREA  FARM  —  1941 
L.  D.  HANSEN,  SOUTH  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excelient  cow.  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms,  U.  S. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  ti  i 

Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING, 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  15  CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Ayrshire  Aug-  and  Sept.  Cows 

AND  HEIFERS.  T.B.  A^CCRED ITED,  BANGS  TESTED. 
BRED  BY  A  GRANDSON  OF  BARCLAY  BETTY. 

Burr  0.  Stewart,  R.  17,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


HE  RE FORDS 


HEREFORD  BULLS— REGISTERED 

HORNED  AND  POLLED. 
YEARLINGS  AND  PROVEN  SIRES. 

West  Acres  Farm,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  YEAR  OLD 

REGISTERED  RED  POLLED  BULL, 

bargain;  too  near  relationship  to  cows,  reason  for 
offering. 

HOWARD  D.  MOSHER,  Senec'l  "Faris.'  N  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

O-AT-KA  ABEROEEN-ANGUS  (Registered) 

COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS 

2  HORSES,  9  YEARS  OLD,  Wt.  1150  AND  1300  LBS. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  &  SON,  Warsaw.  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  1st 

William  A.  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Large  registered  yearlings  of  good  quality,  weighing  up 
to  218  lbs.  Sired  by  an  Iroquois  Ram. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE,  EAST  LANSING,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office:  Groton,  N.  Y.  Phone  I5F2  Groton. 


Registered  Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

6  mo.  old  and  of  choice  strain. 

R.  J.  LUCY,  R.D.  2,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

F  I  FOOT"?  SON  Inr  HOBART.  N.  Y. 
£..  L..  ruui.-.  OC  oun,  me..  Established  1845. 

Wanted:  High  Grade  Dairy  Heifers 

AND  BREEDING  EWES.  CASH. 
AVrite  Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


DOGS 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet,  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 


HONEOYE  FALLS, 


NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT 

Grow  NURED  wheat  this  year  (formerly  Hybrid  5-7) 
— high  yielding  red  variety  for  poultry  feeding  or  mar¬ 
ket.  YORKWIN,  the  standard  white  variety  for  milling. 

Both  varieties  furnished  without  delay. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 


Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
r.-  tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258.  266. 

'0^0  261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y, 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  XC’’, 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW¬ 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S-  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P,  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  ,, 


QUAUTY^*^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 
m  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer's 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLun/fLLE,  n.  y. 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS, 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  a,dvertiseraent  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  . - .  Address . 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS, 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 


James  E.  Rice  &  Sons, 


Box  A. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


HfYMpY.  60  lbs.  best  clover.  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
•  $3.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  Ibi 
clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  io  lbs.  clover,' 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet 

F.  W.  LESSER, 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER; 

white:  female:  small  home  in  Summit.  New  Jersey: 
two  adults  and  two  children  of  school  age:  own  room- 
practically  no  laundry:  must  be  fond  of  children- 
$30.00  month  start.  Write  BOX  514-M. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HWi 


Aug.  16 

Sept.  9 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  II 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  I 

Oct.  2 
Oct.  3 

Oct.N  4 

Oct.  7 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  7-8 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  II 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  23 

Oct.  29 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  13-21 

Aug.  20 

Aug. 22- 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  24- 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  31- 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  8-11 

Sept.  14-20 

Sept.  29- 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  7-10 
Oct.  11-18 
Oct.  21 

Oct.  27-29 

Nov.  5-6-7 

Nov.  14-15 

Dec.  9-10 


Cattle  Sales 

Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Lynn  Maynard, 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 
134th  Eariville  Holstein  Sale,  Eariville,  N.Y. 
Clinton-Essex  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.  I  Ith  Annual  Fall 
Holstein  Sale,,  at  Lampeter,  Pa. 

Walter  Kerr  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Spring  House,  Pa. 

Annual  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Hartland  Fair  Grounds. 

Mt.  Pleasant  View  Farm  Guernsey  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Sherman,  Conn. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey  Sale. 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

Dutchess  County.  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Sale,  Briarclilf  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Sale  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Consignment  Sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Maine  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale,  Fryeburg, 
Maine. 

Ballard  Farm  Holstein  Sale,  Troy,  Pa. 
Silas  Thomas  &  Sons  Guernsey  Dispersal, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Foremost  Guernsey  Sale,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Topsfield  Guernsey  Sale.  Topsfield,  Mass. 
135th  Eariville  Holstein  Sale,  Eariville,  N.Y, 
Pennsylvania  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

New  Jersey  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

'New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Sale,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa, 

Fall  Sale,  New  England  Holstein-Friesian 
Assoc..  Northampton,  Mass. 
Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Sale,  Hornsll, 
N.  Y. 

Coming  Events 

New  York  Guernsey  Field  Day.  McDonald 
Farms.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Conference  New  England  Grange  Loclnrant 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Annual  Field  Day,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

New  York  State  Fair. 

Conn.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Barblan  Farm. 
Bethlehem,  Conn. 

N.  H.  Guernsey  Field  Day,  Steele  Hill 
Farm.  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Maryland  State  Fair  at  Timonium,  Md. 
Poultry  Products  Marketing  School,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

32nd  Annual  Dairy  Congress.  Waterloo. 
Iowa. 

Neppco  Poultry  Exposition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
National  Dairy  Show,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Annual  Meeting  Pennsylvania  Holstein 

Breeders,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Annual  Meeting  International  Association 
of  Milk  Sanitarians,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Poultry  Breeders’  School,  Mass.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Agricultural  Alumni  Seminar.  Mass.  Stato 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Annual  Meeting  Connecticut  VegetabI* 

Growers  Association.  Hotel  Stratfleld. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AD'VERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock, 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  Is  published  everv 
ether  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Adverti.sing  Dep’i-tment.  Box  514,  Ithaca. 
Hew  York.  11  days  before  pubUcation  date.  Terms  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues— bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net. 
advertising  accepted 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4.  18'  Feb.  I.  15;  March  I,  15.  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7,  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5.  19:  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  Sept  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6.  20: 


2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Babv  Chick 


■A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  S28.00 

'A  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.OT 

'A  Inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28. w 

•A  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  «ne  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Let  us  apply  the  “good  neighbor” 
policy  right  here  at  home.  Go  up  to 
northern  New  York,  around  Water- 
town,  Ogdensburg,  Malone,  etc.,  and 
get  some  of  their  heifers.  You  will  not 
only  help  them  out  of  a  bad  drought 
situation,  but  help'  yourself,  for  with 
present  prices  of  feeding  cattle,  and 
good,  fresh  cows,  nothing  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  for  replacements  or  to  feed  for 
meat  will,  prospectively,  make  you  as 
much  money  as  they  will. 

4c  4:  4: 

Is  'Vermont  at  last  becoming  sheep- 
minded?  Those  fine  little  farms  should 
all  have  a  small  fiock  of  sheep.  That 
good  sheep  man,  Percy  Hampton,  has 
taken  a  few  of  our  better  Montana 
yearling  ewes  to  Woodstock,  Vt.  They 
will  be  crossed  with  his  real  Suffolk 
rams,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Ver¬ 
mont  from  western  yearling  ewes  that 
have  shorn  10  to  12  lbs.  of  wool,  they 
will  produce  in  five  months,  eighty  to 
ninety  pound  lambs.  Lambs  at  12c  a  lb. 
and  wool  at  45c  a  lb.  will  give  “Perc” 
the  results  he  is  entitled  to  for  this 
western  yearling  ewe  pioneering  in 
Vermont. 


tion,  there  is  hardly  a  tractor  in  sight. 
Evidently  they  still  appreciate  horses. 
I  saw  lots  of  teams  in  fields  and  lots 
of  threshing  operations. 

The  Zephyr,  a  streamlined,  stainless 
steel  train  traveling  80  to  90  miles  an 
hour  with  hardly  a  sway  or  a  sound, 
soon  ran  along  the  shore  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  between  great  bluffs  or  palisades 
as  they  call  them,  almost  all  the  way 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  It  was 
beautiful,  but  the  river  spreads  out  so 
wide  it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  waste¬ 
fulness,  with  swamps  and  “what-have- 
you.”  This  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
land  is  rolling,  and  not  so  good,  but 
still  all  green  and  growing. 

Tomorrow  we  go  on  to  the  Great 
Northwest.  If  it’s  any  greater  than  our 
Northeast,  I’m  going  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

—  A.  A.— 

Xew  York  State  Sheep 
Field  Day 

A  state-wide  sheep  field  day  will  be 
held  on  the  Kenwood  Sheep  Farm, 
Springwater,  New  York,  on  Friday, 
August  22,  1941.  This  600  acre  ex¬ 
perimental,  hill  farm,  located  in  On¬ 
tario  and  Livingston  counties,  is  oper¬ 
ated  to  determine  the  possibilities  in 
sheep  production  on  the  marginal  hill 
lands  of  this  state.  The  farm  is  about 
five  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Springwater  and  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Rochester,  New  York.  The  roads 
will  be  marked  so  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  finding  the  place. 

The  purpose  of  this  field  day  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  persons  who 


One  of  the  substantial 
Grange  halls  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss 
exceeding  $10,000 — the  50- 
year  old  home  of  Little 
Britain  Grange  in  Orange 
County.  It  had  been  fit¬ 
ted  up  in  admirable  shape 
for  Grange  purposes  and 
its  equipment  was  both 
complete  and  modern. 


Toward  the  West 

July  30th — If  you  are  worrying  about 
food  and  feed — Stop  it.  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  from  all  we  saw  and 
heard,  is  just  luxuriant — no  sign  of 
drought  or  wet,  and  corn  fields  are 
one  mass  of  dark  flowing  green  with 
no  bare  spots  and  no  yellow  spots. 
Most  oats  are  still  shocked  in  the  field 
—not  much  combining  of  oats.  Every¬ 
thing  has  that  bountiful  look,  and  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

July  31st — Chicago  is  busier  than  ever. 
Northward,  on  the  way  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  for  about  100  miles,  lies  a 
wonderful,  flat,  rich  farm  country  v/ith 
com,  oats,  and  soy  beans  just  beauti¬ 
ful.  Also,  believe  it  or  not,  I  saw  an 
asparagus  “bed”  at  least  a  mile  square, 
all  one  plot.  How  can  they  handle  it? 

Another  surprise  to  me,  is  that  all 
through  this  beautiful  big  broad  sec- 


fl>is  is  David  GriHith  ol  Senoca  Oastiv,  N.  wi 
calf  which  he  recently  won.  Each  year  the  C 
Kjwanis  Club  gives  a  calf  to  the  outstanding  s 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  Geneva  High  S 
This  year  David  was  the  lucky  boy. 


Among  many  other  im¬ 
portant  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  secured  at  the  re¬ 
cent  New  Hampshire  ses¬ 
sion  through  Grange  agi¬ 
tation  and  influence,  one 


Grange  Gleanings 


of  Berkshire  County  Pomona  Grange 
and  all  five  of  these  Patrons  have  fill¬ 
ed  numerous  offices  in  the  home  Grange 
besides  that  of  master. 


^  ^  ^ 

Vermont’s  alert  state  lecturer,  Mrs. 
Rachel  T.  Lacross  of  Woodstock,  is 
“going  to  school”  this  summer,  taking 
a  special  course  at  the  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  in  Keene.  New  Hampshire.  In 
addition  to  her  extensive  Grange  work, 
Mrs.  Lacross  is  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  and  is  specializing  at  Keene  in 
various  branches  of  her  school  work. 


Rehearsals  are  actively  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  great  New  England 
Grange  Chorus,  which  will  feature  the 
last  day  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  It  is  expected 
that  3,000  Grange  singers 
will  be  on  hand  that  day 
and  that  the  program  will 
be  carried  on  the  air  from 
coast  to  coast.  Local 
presentations  will  also  be 
broadcast  between  now 
and  the  final  rendition, 
over  a  number  of  radio 
stations  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area. 


are  interested  in  sheep  production  to 
see  this  commercial  flock  of  about  five 
hundred  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  to 
learn  how  they  are  cared  for  and 
handled.  This  field  day  should  afford 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  the 
types  of  ewes  and  rams  in  this  flock 
and  to  observe  the  lambs  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  breeding  purposes  as  well  as 
those  that  are  sold  for  slaughter.  A 
study  of  the  grades  of  wool  produced 
and  the  types  and  breeds  of  rams  used 
in  the  flock  will  be  made  possible. 
Many  of  the  visitors  may  wish  to  in¬ 
spect  the  buildings  used  for  housing 
the  sheep  in  winter  as  well  as  the  kinds 
of  hay  racks,  grain  troughs  and  other 
equipment  on  the  farm. 

The  drenching  of  sheep  and  lambs; 
the  selection  of  ewes,  rams  and  mar¬ 
ket  lambs;  and  the  handling  of  a  large 
flock  of  sheep  with  the  aid  of  dogs  will 
be  demonstrated.  Many  will  also  be 
interested  in  seeing  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  production  of  hay, 
pasture,  and  grain  on  this  farm  of 
marginal  land.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  200  acres  of  crop  land  and  200 
acres  of  permanent  pasture,  much  of 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  im¬ 
proved.  The  soil  is  typical  of  that 
found  on  the  poor  hill  farms  of  the 
state.  An  agronomist  will  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  who  can 
should  try  to  reach  the  farm  by  10:00 
a.  m.,  E.S.T.  (11:00  a.  m.  Daylight 
time.)  Each  visitor  may  wish  to  bring 
his  lunch,  though  sandwiches,  coffee, 
soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  farm. 


•  For  lameness,  swellings, 
puffs  and  bruises,  farm¬ 
ers  know  there’s  nothing 
so  good  as  Absorbine. 

Many  leading  veterin- 
aries  have  used  Absorbine 
for  over  40  years. 

That’s  because  Absor¬ 
bine  brings  fast  relief. 

Used  as  soon  as  lameness 
is  noticed,  Absorbine 
speeds  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  injury  to  help  carry 
off  the  congestion.  It  often  brings  swellings 
down  in  a  few  hours! 


Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  of  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles.  It 
never  blisters  or  removes  hair.  $2.50  for  a 
LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Use  ABSORBINE 


SUPER. 

Construction 
Concrete  ^ 

Stave  M 
Silos 


^  MARIETTA 


Stop  Wasteful  Feeding! 

TJie  surest  way,  with  World's  Safest  Silo 
— the  lime-tested  Marietta.  Built-to- 
Endure,  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  (No 
refuse  that  BURNS).  Special  hooping 
for  Hay.  Acid-resisting.  Ce¬ 
ment  Sealed.  Refrigera¬ 
tor-type  Redwood  doorc. 
.  .  Pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  by  the  food  vaU 
U€5  it  SAVES.  .  ,  Writo 
today. 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Coro. 
Marietta,  0.  Dept.  AA. 


( Continued  from  Page  7) 

which  will  benefit  every  dairy  farmer 
in  the  state  was  the  passage  of  a 
stronger  milk  dealers’  bciiding  law. 
Milk  producers  in  the  Granite  State 
have  long  suffered  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  New  Hampshire  sta¬ 
tute  in  this  respect  and  the  present 
action  is  hailed  with  delight  by  farmers 
in  all  sections. 


*  4:  4: 

Numberless  congratulations  are  be¬ 
ing  showered  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken,  New’  York, 
over  having  become  the  grandparents 
of  Freestone  Frederick  Wilson,  whose 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Wil¬ 
son,  also  living  at  Interlaken.  Mr. 
Freestone  is  not  only  a  former  lecturer 
and  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  but  is  the  present  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange. 

«  4:  4: 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  etfective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
WUlnot  soil  orlnjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  eeason.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


SWINE 


SPARING  RIGS! 

all  large  type  stock,  sold  as  feeders  or  breeders. 
Chester  White  Barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6  each.  York* 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross, 
6-7  weeks  old.  $5.00  each.  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
My  guarantee  if  they  do  not  please  you  return  them 
at  my  e-ypense.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send 
check  or  money  order. 

Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS — Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Males  $10.00. 
Females  $5.  Ileal  bargains.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 


Sudden  death  has  recently  taken  two 
prominent  Grange  leaders  in  New 
York  State:  Harold  D.  Brown,  deputy 
of  Schoharie  County  and  past  master 
of  Rock  District  Grange;  and  Leslie 
A.  Stahl,  master  of  Delaware  County 
Pomona.  Mr.  Brown  was  killed  while 
at  work  with  his  team  of  horses  on 
his  farm,  and  Mr.  Stahl’s  death  follow¬ 
ed  a  two  days  illness  which  occurred 
while  he  was  at  Syracuse  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Both  these  Patrons  had  long  been 
prominent  in  Grange  activities  in  their 
respective  counties,  as  well  as  leaders 
in  local  affairs. 

♦  * 

A  New  Jersey  event  of  wide  im¬ 
portance  is  being  planned  by  the 
Home  Economics  committee  of  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Pomona,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  already  hard  at  wo^  arrang¬ 
ing  a  Diamond  Jubilee  banquet  expect¬ 
ed  to  assemble  delegations  from  every 
Grange  in  the  county  and  from  some 
adjoining  ones.  This  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  3,  and  is  planned  for 
an  elaborate  scale,  with  any  number 
of  outstanding  attractions.  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  S.  E.  'Wills  of  Medford  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


Speaking  of 
PATIENCE 

When  careless  and  thoughtless 
trespassers  leave  your  pasture  bar- 
ways  open,  shoot  your  chickens  and 
livestock  and  commit  other  nuis¬ 
ances,  the  mention  of  patience  is 
out  of  the  question.  You  are  ready 
to  go  into  action.  But  before  you  do. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “IVO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  meet  legal 
requirements.  They  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind 
and  weather.  They  are  easy  to  see 
and  read.  Get  our  prices  at  once 
on  large  or  small  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


This  new  34  ft.  by  90  ft.  barn  on  the  farm  of  Roland  Sweet  of  Hubbardsville,  New 
Tork,  has  a  new  type  of  rafter.  They  are  called  factory-built,  glued,  laminated 
rafters  and  are  made  by  the  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  In  the  construction  of  these  rafters,  strips  of  knot-free  lumber  usually  1  inch 
by  2  are  glued  together  under  pressure  at  the  factory. 

Another  new  barn  using  this  construction  is  on  the  farm  of  Harold  Snyder  of 
Hamilton,  New  York.  If  you  live  within  driving  distance,  you  might  be  interested 
In  seeing  them. 


PASSENGERS;  ^he  Association 

o  f  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  carried  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  soldiers  from  their  homes  to 
camps.  This  w'as  done  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  regular  freight  and  passenger 
service.  2861  special  trains  were  operat¬ 
ed,  the  balance  of  the  men  being  carried 
on  regular  trains. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  has 

announced  19  new  radios 
for  the  coming  year  of  which  18  are 
table  models.  Shortly  to  be  announced 
are  sets  for  the  new  Frequency  Modula¬ 
tion  broadcasting,  commonly  known  as 
FM.  By  the  way,  some  of  the  newer 
radio  sets  are  equipped  so  that  they  can 
be  changed  over  to  handle  Frequency 
Modulation  broadcasting  when  and  if  it 
becomes  common. 

APPLES  THAT  STICK: 

mOIle 

is  the  name  of  a  spray  to  control  pre- 
harvest  drop  of  apples..  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS 
Department  of  the  DUPONT  COMPANY, 
Wilmington,  Delaw^are.  “P  a  r  m  o  n  e” 
comes  as  a  liquid  w^hich  can  be  measured 
accurately  and  which  mixes  readily  with 
water.  Dupont  has  a  “Parmone”  folder 
which  gives  further  information  about  its 
use.  They  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one 
if  you  wish  it. 

RETIRED;  After  19  years  of  effici- 
ent  service,  H.  C.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the 
Tractor  Division  of  ALLIS  CHALMERS, 
retired  July  1st.  He  plans  to  live  on  his 
farm  where  he  will  continue  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  agricultural  machinery.  He 


“Don’t  worry,  lie’ll  never  notice  it — 
just  got  American  Agriculturist.” 


will  still  maintain  an  advisory  position 
with  Allis  Chalmers.  W.  A.  Roberts, 
who  has  been  assistant  manager,  wdll 
take  Mr.  Merritt’s  place. 

VENTILATION:  The  klauer 

MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
has  something  new  in  barn  ventilation. 
It  is  called  the  “Ridgolator”  and  if  de¬ 
sired,  can  be  installed  on  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  for  the  entire  length  of  the  barn. 
It  is  sold  in  ten  foot  lengths. 

PURINA  MILLS  proposes  a 

program  to  maintain  milk 
production  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
You  will  find  it  on  page  7  of  the  July 
19th  issue. 

WINTER  HEAT;  without  obii- 

gation,  the 
UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION, 
Department  AA,  at  Utica,  New  York,  will 
give  you  an  estimate  on  installing  a  new 
heating  system.  The  plant  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  now  and  you  can  begin  payments 
next  October.  You  will  find  a  handy 
coupon  on  page  13  of  the  July  19th  issue. 

A  new  material  for  dusting 

and  spraying  insects  is 
Kryocide,  sold  by  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  COMPANY,  1000  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Kryocide  is  a 
natural  product  containing  fluorine.  A 
new  booklet  just  out  is  called  “Kryo¬ 
cide,”  which  you  can  get  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Salt  Company.  It  will  give  you 
full  details  as  to  its  properties,  the  pests 
it  will  control  and  methods  of  application. 

MACHINERY;  The  Empire  State 

Potato  Field  Day, 
August  14th,  at  Hugh  Humphreys’  farm. 
New  Hartford,  New  York,  will  give  you 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  latest 
farm  machinery  in  action.  There  will 
be  demonstrations  of  plowing,  chopping 
hay  in  the  field,  combining  oats  on  the 
contour,  the  effect  of  rubber  tires  on 
draw’bar  pull,  potato  digging  and  a  trac¬ 
tor-mounted  sprayer.  As  indicated,  this 
machinery,  will  all  be  in  action  so  you 
can  actually  see  how  it  works. 

GAS;  ‘‘  Pyrofax  Facts”  is  the  title  of 
mmmmmmm  a  little  booklet  published  'oy 
the  PYROFAX  Division,  CARBON  AND 
CARBIDE  CORPORATION,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Well  illustrated, 
it  gives  the  facts  about  the  use  of  gas 
stoves  on  farms.  Pyrofax  gas  comes  in 
tanks  and  when  one  tank  is  empty  a 
service  man  picks  it  up  and  leaves  a  full 
one  in  its  place.  From  the  same  com¬ 
pany  you  can  get  a  booklet  entitled  “Six 
Ways  to  More  Farm  Profit  With  Pvro- 
fax.” 


“HANDY  MAN”  IDEAS 


Empty  Oil  Can  Cabinet 

The  diagram  shows  how  I  made  a 
convenient  cabinet  out  of  empty  oil 
cans  for  storing  nails,  screws,  bolts, 


shop  and  household.  The  top  side  is 
cut  out  and  the  cut  edges  turned  in 
and  hammered  down  fiat  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger  of  cutting  the  hands.  The  handles 
on  the  cans  are  used  for  pulls. — E.R.J. 

—  A.  A. — 

Tight  V-Helts  Unnecessary 

V-belts  should  not  be  very  tight  to 
give  the  best  service  and  the  longest 
life,  as  they  will  operate  with  consid¬ 
erably  less  tension  than  fiat  belts.  The 
best  rule  is  to  run  them  just  tight 
enough  to  prevent  slippage,  with  just 
a  little  play  in  the  belt.  Too  much  ten¬ 
sion  wears  the  sides  of  the  belt  and 
may  cause  overheating  of  the  bearings. 
Naturally  a  belt  so  adjusted  should  be 
checked  occasionally  to  see  that  it  does 
not  get  loose  enough  to  cause  slippage. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Gate  Fastener 

Here  is  an  easy  way  to  fasten  a 
wire  gate  much  tighter  than  can  be 
done  by  the  usual  method.  Take  an 
old  hinge  and  a  piece  of  wood  about 
18  inches  long.  Drill  a  hole  about  four 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  stick,  fasten 
the  stick  to  one  side  of  the  hinge  and 


nail  the  other  side  on  top  of  the  slop¬ 
ing  gate  post.  Now  run  a  wire  through 
the  hole  in  the  stick  and  form  a  loop 
which  will  just  drop  over  the  gate  end 
when  the  hinge  handle  is  partly  raised. 
Adjust  the  loop  to  the  proper  length 
to  draw  the  gate  tight  when  the  hinge 
handle  is  brought  down  far  enough  on 
the  sloping  post  top  to  lock.  Be  sure 
to  cut  post  at  angle  as  shown  so  handle 
will  stay  down  in  closed  position. 

— A.A.— 

Lining  Silos  with  Sheet 
Steel 

A  number  of ,  readers  have  asked 
about  the  practicability  of  lining  old 
wood  silos  with  galvanized  sheet  steel. 
This  is  not  uncommon,  and  seems  to 
give  satisfactory  results  when  properly 
done.  First  see  that  the  silo  is  straight¬ 
ened  and  leveled  up,  and  the  hoops 
tightened  up  where  possible.  Next  fill 
any  holes  or  open  places  between  the 
silo  and  the  foundation  wall  with 
cement  mortar.  Next  apply  8-foot  by 
30-inch  galvanized  sheets  of  not  lighter 
than  26  gauge  horizontally  to  the  in¬ 
side  surface  when  the  silo  is  dry.  Nail 
with  galvanized  nails,  and  lap  each 
sheet  and  each  layer  at  least  two 
inches.  A  coat  of  roofing  cement  un¬ 
der  the  laps  will  help  to  make  an  air¬ 
tight  joint.  A  coat  of  cement  paint 
or  asphaltum  paint  should  be  applied 
over  the  whole  surface  the  second  year 
and  as  often  afterwards  as  necessary. 
Roofing  cement  is  not  advisable,  as 
it  gives  the  silage  which  it  touches  a 
taste  cattle  do  not  like.  Lead  paint 


should  not  be  used  here  because  of 
danger  of  lead  poisoning.  Such  silos 
are  sometimes  lined  in  the  same  way 
with  tough  roofing  paper,  but  this  is 
likely  to  tear  from  the  pressure  of  the 
silage,  and  it  will  likely  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  each  year. 


— A.  A. — 

Uses  for  Old  Horseshoes 

Besides  being  useful  for  horseshoe 
pitching,  discarded  horseshoes  are 
handy  for  holding  wagon  box  top 
boards  from  spreading  at  the  top  by 
nailing  one  at  each  upper  corner  of 
the  endboards  so  the  shoes  will  drop 
over  the  top  boards  when  the  end  board 
is  put  into  place;  for  holding  hoghouse 
partitions  in  place  by  setting  a  shoe 
in  the  concrete  floor  at  each  side  with 
the  open  ends  up  so  the  bottom  par¬ 
tition  will  set  in  the  shoes  and  fasten¬ 
ing  one  projection  from  each  top  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  partition  so  they  will  fit  over 
the  side  rails  of  the  pens;  for  holding 
panels  of  movable  fence  or  movable 
corn  cribs  together;  for  harness  hooks 
in  the  stable;  and  so  on.” — I.  W.  D. 

(Note  By  Editor:  Our  reader  forgot 
about  setting  them  open  end  down  into 
the  concrete  walk  for  use  as  foot  scrap¬ 
ers,  also  about  smoothing  the  inside  and 
setting  them  open  end  down  into  the  con¬ 
crete  to  serve  as  handles  for  cistern  and 
well  covers,  removable  tops  for  septic 
tanks.  They  also  can  be  drilled  with  a 
one-fourth  inch  hole  in  the  round  toe 
part,  then  be  set  solidly  open  end  down 
in  the  concrete  floor  of  a  corn  crib  and 
the  studding  bolted  fast  so  as  to  hold 
the  studding  off  the  floor  to  prevent  rot¬ 
ting.) 

— A.  A. — 

For  Loose  Hammer  Heads 

The  diagram  shows  a  handy  and  ef¬ 
fective  method  which  we  use  to  keep 
a  hammer  from  .working  loose  and 
flying  off  the  handle.  Drive  the  handle 

Iron  Pin 

X)riui_  Mole.  Thru 
Handle  And  Mead 
in  tight,  then  drill  a  one-eighth  inch 
hole  diagonally  through  head  and 
handle  as  shown.  Then  drive  through 
a  rivet,  nail,  or  piece  of  wire  of  the 
proper  size  and  rivet  or  bend  the  ends 
down  sharply  as  indicated. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Grain  Sack  Stamp 

Here  is  a  handy  stamp  for  initialing 
grain  sacks  and  other  things  which 
are  likely  to  be  mixed  up  when  used 
in  common.  Take  a  potato  and  cut 


the  initial  of  your  last  name,  having 
the  letter  raised  and  reversed  as  shown. 
Brush  on  heavy  black  paint  or  toilch 
it  to  the  paint  on  a  board  or  pad,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  sack. 

— A.  A. — 

Temporary  Pipe  Repair 

A  handy  way  to  make  temporary  re¬ 
pairs  for  cracked  or  leaky  pipes  is  to 
wrap  a  strip  of  tightly  stretched  inner 
tube  around  the  pipe  over  the  break 
and  fasten  with  friction  tape,  heavy 
cord,  or  soft  wire.  This  will  hold  un¬ 
til  the  pipe  can  be  replaced  or  a  per¬ 
manent  repair  made,  and  may  save 
throwing  the  water  system  out  of  use 
at  an  inconvenient  time. 
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LIVE’ PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatclieil  in  Elec,  incubatois.  llatclies  Tiies.  &  Tliuib 
Oriier  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  cataloR, 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Laroe  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Ena  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ J6.00  $11.00  $3.00 

Bar  &.Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  9.00  7.00 

N  HAMP.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.) .  10.00  13.00  7.00 

Biaok  &  White  M1NORCAS--  6.00  12.00  3.00 

Bed-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross__  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $6.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  LEGHORN  STD.  PULLETS 
2-6  WKS.  OLD.  Ali  Breeders  iilood-'J'ested  for  B.W.l)., 
Stained  Antigen  methmt.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate, 
c.  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


"ustomers.  receive  4OPS  in  Itvahilltv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  nualities 
early  maturity  and  higti  all-weatlier 
production  with  Brentwood's  New 
Hamn.shirps  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm— N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Salisfac 
lion  guaranteed  Write  todav  tor 
our  'atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner.  Box  A.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


WHITE  Rfl  P  R 

PLYMOUTH  W  W  ^ 

BABY  CHICKS  $10.  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  .My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  TtOCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Eariy  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  comliiuation  liird  for  hioilers,  roa.st- 
era  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  EHEE  circular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Toirtian,  Dept  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


WENiMCHICKS 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


U.  S.  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Yearflrounil  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Depl.  H-4',  WIMELAIIB,  H.J. 


mm 


6t6  e/ve.  iecMOK/rt 


CASH  OB  C.O.D  Sir.  Pullets  Ckls. 

lUh%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  la‘g.  (Pits  9,5%  guar.  1 _ $5.50  $IO.nn 

Bar.  &  W.  Hoi.  R,  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds...  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - -  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Haichery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  P». 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  33  years  of  fair  ifeaiing;  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIESg  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and. 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BPumemm’s  mm 


anrTvw®,  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  lianed 

auci  white  Hocks,  ^ew  Hampshires  $7.00  per  100* 

Cim-nr'Yu  breeders  Blood-Tested. 

I  lb()%  live  arrival. 

J-  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Baby  Chickt _  catalog  Free.  Write  Cloverdale 

/  uiLiks  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  on  new  things  on  the 
market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad,"  be  sure  to 
mention  the  name  of 

Awerican 

Agrichuurist 


Watch  for  Molds 

Q,  JiuUan, 


THERE’S  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
water  in  the  egg  room  the  last 
few  years.  It  has  helped  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  market  eggs  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Carl  Dossin  of  Pennsylvania 

State  College  has  worked  on  this 
question  of  water  and  egg  quality 

very  closely  with 
some  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  poultry- 
men. 

Here’s  some  in¬ 
formation  he  gath¬ 
ered  in  working 
with  some  of  the 
chicken  men  who 
sell  their  eggs 
through  the  coop¬ 
erative  auctions. 
He  checked  tem¬ 
perature  and  hu¬ 
midity  (water  con¬ 
tent  of  the  air)  at 
the  farm  and  then 
found  out  how  the 
eggs  were  classed 
by  the  inspector 
at  the  auctions.  Fancy  is  the  name  of 
the  top  quality  auction  grade. 

No.  of  Egg  Room  %  Relative  %rancy 


J.  C-  Huttar 


Farms 

Temperature 

Humidity 

Grade 

9 

Under  65 

Over  75 

97.7 

6 

Over  65 

Over  75 

92.5 

21 

Under  65 

Under  75 

45.1 

10 

Over  65 

Under  75 

27.0 

Carl’s  observations  would  seem  to 
show  that  good  water  content  of  the 
egg  room  air  was  even  more  important 
than  low  temperatures.  If  you  don’t  go 
to  extremes,  I  think  this  is  true  so 
far  as  the  candling  appearance  of  eggs 
is  concerned.  In  most  markets,  it’s  the 
way  an  egg  looks  before  the  candling 
light  that  regulates  its  market  price. 

Don’t  Overdo 

This  water  idea  is  a  fairly  new  one 
and  like  all  good  ideas  when  they’re 
new,  there’s  bound  to  be  some  overdo¬ 
ing  of  them.  The  theory  is  good;  ex¬ 
perience  will  find  the  holes  in  it  if 
there  are  any. 

I  would  say  that  experience  has  al- 
'ready  found  one  or  two  holes,  or  rath¬ 
er  cautions,  in  the  use  of  moisture  in 
egg  rooms.  Here  are  three  that  I’ve 
picked  up. 

•  1.  More  moisture  can  be  used  -in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

2.  The  higher  the  moisture  in  the 
egg  room  the  better  it  must  be 
ventilated  to  prevent  molds  from 
growing. 

3.  Moving  air  is  better  than  still  air. 

Here  are  Carl  Dossin’s  suggestions 

in  the  Quality  Egg  Letter  published 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

“There  is  always  danger  from  molds 
when  high  humidity  is  maintained.  To 
reduce  this  danger  to  a  minimum,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  small  house  fan  for 
circulating  air  in  the  egg  room.  One 
should  also  plan  some  kind  of  fresh 
air  intake  to  help  eliminate  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Only  one  to  two  day’s  supply  of 
empty  egg  cases  should  be  held  in  the 
egg  room  prior  to  the  ^ime  they  are 
usedsfor  packing  eggs.  If  left  in  the 
egg  room  any  length  of  time  with 
high  humidity,  molds  may  develop  in 
the  cases.” 

Every  time  I  inspect  eggs  in  New 
York  City  during  hot  weather  I  find 
eggs  and  cases  that  smell  musty.  When 
I  visit  farms  in  the  summer  I  always 
smell  mustiness  in  some  cellars. 

If  your  egg  room  smells  musty,  give 
it  a  good  cleaning  out  and  then  see 
that  it  is  better  ventilated  when  you 
put  eggs  and  cases  back  into  it. 

Keep  your  empty  cases  where  it  is 
clean  and  dry  until  two  days  before 
packing  and  shipping  eggs  in  them.  In 
that  time,  if  they’re  put  into  a  fairly 


moist  egg  room  which  has  moving  air 
in  it,  they  will  take  up  about  the  right 
amount  of  water  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
drying  out  in  them.  Moisture  in  the 
egg  room  is  still  good  but  at  all  times, 
and  especially  in  the  summer,  wa'tch 
out  for  molds. 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board 

Since  I  visited  with  you  last  in  this 
column,  I  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board.  I’d  like  to  publish  Homer  Hun- 
ington’s  full  manager’s  report  of  the 
first  year’s  work  because  I  think  you’d 
get  as  big  a  kick  out  of  it  as  I  did. 
But  it’s  too  long. 

Here  are  just  a  very  few  high  spots 
which  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of 
what’s  been  done  to  get  people  to  eat 
more  eggs  and  poultry: 

Newspapers:  The  food  editors  of 
nearly  300  newspapers  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  circulation  of  almost  20,000,000 
get  the  Board’s  literature  ,and  photo¬ 
graphs  regularly.  And  they  use  them. 

Radio:  The  “Homemaker”  commen¬ 
tators  of  more  than  400  radio  stations 
get  regular  releases  from  the  Board. 
They  use  them  and  surveys  have  shown 
that  city  women  listen  to  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

Lecture  Demonstrations:  Nearly  800 
Home  Service  Directors  of  gas  and 
electric  companies  have  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  on  eggs  and  poultry.  They 
use  this  information  from  the  Board  in 
their  home  visits  and  cooking  classes. 

Also  Kathryn  Niles,  the  Board’s 
Home  Economist,  has  given  egg  and 
poultry  nutrition  and  cooking  talks 
and  demonstrations  to  thousands  of 
women  at  many  meetings. 

It’s  a  thrill  for  a  fellow  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Northeastern  poul- 
trymen  (I  get  ipy  bread  and  butter 
from  them)  to  see  the  way  Homer 
Huntington,  one  of  our  own,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  this  job. 

Financing 

You  will  remember  in  my  last  ar¬ 
ticle  I  told  how  the  Board  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  money  to  carry  on.  I  wrote 
at  that  time  how  I  was  planning  to 
line  up  the  egg  dealers  of  New  York 
to  do  their  part. 

Their  part  meant  deducting  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  a  case  from  the  checks 
of  their  Nearby  shippers  and  sendiiig 
the  money  to  the  Board. 

I  asked  all  my  readers  to  write  their 
receivers  telling  them  to  do  this.  I 
also  said  that,  unless  you  folks  let 
them  know  you  want  this  done,  my  job 
would  be  an  almost  impossible  one. 

I’ve  been  down  in  New  York  and 
put  it  up  to  the  dealers  and  almost 
unanimously  got  this  answer. 

“If  the  farmer  wants  it.  I’ll  do  it.  If 
he  doesn’t,  I  won’t.” 

You  see  how  necessary  your  cards 
and  letters  are.  So  if  you  feel  that  the 
Board  is  worthwhile  and  you  don’t 
mind  paying  your  very  small  share  of 
its  cost,  will  you  please  write  and  let 
your  receiver  know  this.  Most  of  you 
probably  already  have.  I’ll  ask  you  to 
work  on  your  neighbors  who  may  not 
have  read  my  article. 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Gossip 

Benjamin  Hosley,  veteran  beekeep¬ 
er  of  Canton,  New  York,  reports  that 
honey  production  of  his  bees  will  be 
from  25  to  30%  of  normal.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  over  the  state  honey  production 
will  be  at  least  50%  below  average. 

*  *  * 

John  Holzer  of  Rensselaer  County 
has  several  fields  which  he  alternates 
as  hay,  pasture  and  poultry  range.  He 
has  found  that  ladino  clover  persists  in 


FOR  FALL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

STEPPING  up  egg  production 
next  winter  is  a  vital  part  of 
national  defense.  Help  prepare 
pullets  now  by  giving  them  high 
quality  feed  rich  in  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  “Nopco”*  oils  provide 
standardized,  guaranteed  amounts 
of  both  vitamins — help  you  save 
time,  money  and  worry  in  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  into  high  producing 
layers.  There  is  a  “Nopco”  vita¬ 
min-bearing  oil  for  every  feeding 
and  mixing  purpose — unsurpassed 
for  economy  and  reliability. 


AC6  u  s.  AAT.  orr. 


Vitamin  A  and  D  Oils 

*Trademark  of: 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3018  ESSEX  ST..  HARRISON.  N.  J 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


the  fields  much  better  than  either  red 
or  alsike. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Dales  and  Dwight  Jordan  of 
Delaware  County  have  some  good  fields 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  As  farmers  have 
had  experience  with  this  plant  they 
have  found  that  it  is  slow  to  get  es¬ 
tablished  but  that  in  time  each  plant 
will  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  It  stands 
dry  weather  and  will  thrive  on  soil  too 
wet  for  alfalfa. 

S*! 

Harley  Stafford  of  Peru,  New  York 
has  a  hired  man  who  has  been  with 
him  nineteen  years.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  way  to  solve  the  farm  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  One  of  this  man’s  sons  is  in  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  an¬ 
other  has  made  an  enviable  record  in 
the  local  high  school. 

*  *  * 

The  Production  Credit  Association 
of  Schenectady,  New  York  had  $355,- 
000  in  outstanding  loans  on  June  30th, 
as  compared  with  $296,000  a  year  pre¬ 
vious.  ' 

Hs  *  :f: 

Walter  Schait,  of  Dryden,  New  York, 
is  developing  a  nice  poultry  business. 
Gradually  an  old  barn  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  to  handle  1500  to  1800  birds  on 
three  floors.  An  elevator  will  take 
feed  to  bins  on  the  top  floor  and  the 
whole  layout  is  designed  to  save  labor. 

The  Holstein  herd  of  Beniah  Mor¬ 
rison  of  Rensselaer  Falls,  New  York, 
was  recently  classified.  Of  23  animals, 
one  was  classified  excellent,  5  cows 
and  a  bull  very  good,  11  cows  and  a 
senior  herd  sire  good  plus,  and  4  as 
good.  The  -  entire  herd  was  raised  on 
the  farm. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s 
Puzzle 

A  had  19  sheep;  B  had  11.  That'S 
an  easy  one.  Better  watch  out  for  the 
one  next  issue.  Send  me  your  favorite 
puzzle. 
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FALL  FASHIONS  h  ^  SCHOOL  CROWD 


BY  MR?.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


HjvT-ZSOO 


[t 


as  colorful  as  she  wishes  to  make  it; 
yet  with  several  blouses  on  hand  there 
is  always  a  fresh  one  to  lend  variety 
to  the  outfit.  No.  3360  is  the  answer 
to  that  need. 

That  school  suit  which  goes  just 
about  everywhere  is  typified  in  No, 
2678.  This  one  is  made  in  bright 
corduroy  which  is  warm  and  practical 
and,  best  of  all,  highly  becoming. 

Buttons  are  still  highly  popular  and 
are  used  charmingly  on  Jumper  Frock 
No.  2894.  Plain  fiannel  is  an  ideal 
fabric  for  interpreting  this  model,  the 
blouse  being  of  crisp  cotton. 

Little  folks,  as  well  as  the  teen-agers, 
have  to  go  to  school.  Although  the 
■sizes  of  their  patterns  are  designated 
by  ages,  not  all  children  of  the  same 
age  are  the  same  size.  For  that  reason 
it  is  better  to  study  carefully  the  table 
which  we  give  here  and  measure  the 
child,  then  order-  according  to  her 


(27^2. 


The  longer  waistline  dis¬ 
tinguishes  fall  clothes,  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  belt.  School  clothes 
are  expected  to  look  and  be  sturdy 
enough  to  take  it  —  hard  wear,  that 
is  —  yet  they  must  have  snap  and 
style,  too.  Fortunately,  with  all  the  gabar¬ 
dines,  plaids,  jerseys,  velveteens,  herringbones 
and  other  cool  weather  fabrics  to  choose  from, 
there  is  no  lack  of  useful  materials  in  gay 
and  charming  hues  on  the  market. 

Beige  and  “natural”  colors  are  favorites  in 
woolens,  the  bright  colors  being  afforded  by 
scarves,  hats,  pocketbooks  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  Woolen  dress  fabrics  incline  to  a  thick 
warm  look,  with  rabbit’s  hair  oftentimes  mix¬ 
ed  with  other  wool.  Tweeds  appear  smooth 
in  the  dress  weights.  Coat  fabrics  are  smooth¬ 
er,  showing  broadcloths,  doeskins,  suedes. 


P  S  ^  Q. 


3360 


'2678 


287^ 


hat-3051 


HAT- 


3051 


A 


$ 


vCV- 


2986 


30/9 


3442/ 


2787 
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needlepoints  and  fine  coat  tweeds  for 
dress  coats;  while  for  sportswear  there 
are  gabardine  and  camel’s  hair. 

Suits,  especially  dress  with  jacket, 
have  surprised  everybody  by  their 
popularity.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
such  an  outfit  serves  a  double  purpose. 
The  appeal  of  the  basic  dress  is  also 
easy  to  explain,  because  it  is  adapted 
to  so  many  uses  and  simple  enough  to 


form  a  background  for  costume  jewelry 
and  other  accessories.  The  shirt-waist 
dress  may  be  called  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  costume  because  practically  every 
woman  has  one  or  more.  It  appears 
in  dark  colors,  and  pastels,  in  bright 
colors  and  dull,  is  made  of  soft  tailored 
fabrics,  of  hard  worsteds,  plain  fabrics 
and  novelties. 

When  picking  out  patterns  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  fall  school  clothes,  the  wear¬ 
er  will  enjoy  them  more  if  these  gen¬ 
eral  hints  on  wear  and  fabrics  are  kept 


in  mind  while  doing  the  planning. 

With  a  three-piece  jerkin  costume 
such  as  No.  2742,  the  wearer  can  mix 
or  match  skirt,  jerkin  and  blouse  with 
each  other  or  with  other  things  in  her 
wardrobe.  She  also  may  satisfy  her 
yen  for  plaids  or  tone  them  down  with 
a  plain  color.  The  hat.  No.  2900,  is 
easy  to  make  and  can  be  made  to 
match  any  of  the  outfits  shown  here. 

The  princess  jumper  frock  has  scor¬ 
ed  and  is  still  scoring  a  tremendous 
success  with  the  school  girl.  It  may  be 


measurements  rather  than  by  her  actu¬ 
al  age.  This  table  has  been  compiled 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
order  to  assist  mothers  to  get  patterns 
of  the  right  sizes.  Save  it. 

For  the  first  little  school  frock,  sus¬ 
pender  dress  No.  2986  is  just  right 
This  type  of  outfit  has  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  as  do  jumper  frocks,  in  that 
a  change  of  blouse  keeps  the  young 
lady  always  sweet  and  dainty.  Duclty 
'  yttle  bonnet  No.  3051  is  one  of  the 
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Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Careen 


Prod  Your  Forgetter 


JUST  IN  CASE  it  has  slipped  your 
mind,  the  bearded  iris  ought  not  to 
wait  much  longer  to  be  moved.  Three 
years  in  one  position  are  usually  long 
enough.  The  clumps  should  be  separ¬ 
ated  into  rhizomes  and  every  piece 
set  in  the  ground  with  about  1  inch  of 
soil  over  it.  Then  when  it  rains,  this 
soil  will  be  packed  down  and  the  top 
of  the  root  exposed.  This  is  the  way 
they  like  to  grow.  And  remember  to 
cut  the  foliage  back  to  about  one-half 
its  height.  This  leaves  the  roots  free 
to  reestablish  themselves  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  work  too  hard  to  support  leaves. 

Oriental  poppies  are  dormant  now 
and  may  be  moved  with  least  damage. 
If  you  want  to  increase  your  stock,  the 
roots  may  be  cut  into  2-inch  pieces 
and  planted  in  good  soil — top  end  up  of 
course.  Another  plant  now  dormant 
and  therefore  best  moved  at  this  time 
is  Doronicum,  or  Leopardbane,  that  de¬ 
lightful  yellow  daisy-like  flower  which 
comes  almost  with  the  daffodils. 

Don’t  forget  that  Madonna  lilies  ought 
to  be  transplanted  now;  very  soon 
they  will  be  sending  up  their  new 
rosettes  of  leaves;  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  move  them  unless  moved  with 
a  ball  of  earth.  Lilies  differ  from  daf¬ 
fodil  bulbs  in  that  the  lilies  must  never 
be  allowed  ‘  to  dry  out,  neither  should 
their  root  systems  be  damaged  in  mov¬ 
ing. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  bulbs, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  be  reminded  that 
bulb  orders  should  go  in  without  de¬ 
lay.  Daffodil  bulbs  get  better  root 
systems  if  planted  in  early  fall,  and 
next  spring’s  bloom  will  depend  upon 
their  root  systems.  In  late  August  or 
early  September,  I  am  always  amazed 
at  the  delicate,  lavender  crocus-like 
flowers  which  arise  from  apparently 
lifeless  soil  in  a  spot  in  my  rock  gar¬ 
den.  Then  I  remember  that  during  the 
spring  some  broad  leaves  flourished 
there;  in  June  or  early  July  these 
leaves  turn  brown,  and  eventually  dis¬ 
appear;  later,  follow  these  lovely  flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  colchicum.  Ordinary 
crocuses  have  smaller  leaves  and  are 
really  better  rock  garden  subjects 
than  the  colchicum.  They  could  be 
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1  AUNT  JAIVET’S 

Heoifie 

\ 

Fruit  cups  at  the  beginning 
of  a  meal  can  be  delicious  ap¬ 
petizers.  Just  use  the  fresh  fruits 
which  you  have,  do  not  over¬ 
sweeten,  have  pieces  dainty;  ar¬ 
range  in  footed  glasses  and  garn¬ 
ish  with  a  bit  of  mint.  Just  now 
I  a  very  attractive  fruit  cup  may 
■  be  assembled  from  melons. 

j  MELON  COCKTAIL 

!  2  cups  cubes  or  balls  of  watermelon 

I  2  cups  cubes  or  balls  of  cantaloupe  or  honey- 
dew  melon  or  a  mixture  of  both 
Juice  of  one  lemon 
'/s  cup  sugar 

I  Cut  melon  in  cubes  or  balls, 
using  ball  cutter.  (A  teaspoon 
may  be  used  to  get  fairly  good 
balls  if  regular  cutter  is  lacking), 
j  Sprinkle  melon  pieces  with  lemon 
j  juice  and  sugar  and  let  stand  in 
j  refrigerator  at  least  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  serving.  These  sweet  fruits 
really  require  the  addition  of  .acid. 
Variations ; 

1  —  Substitute  large,  black  sweet 
cherries  for  part  of  the  melon 
;  balls. 

]  2  —  Substitute  orange  sections 
for  part  of  the  melon.  , 

.  L 


planted  now. 

Another  reminder  is  to  root  your 
English  ivy  now  to  use  as  house  plants 
next  winter.  The  temptation  is  to  let 
it  grow  outdoors  until  frost  approaches 
and  then"  attempt  to  bring  it  indoors'; 
then  it  is  disappointing  to  see  the 
leaves  curl  up.  The  plant  has  become 
woody  and  passed  the  stage  where 
rooting  is  easy. 

Another  thing  to  watch  is  the  time 
to  transplant  evergreens- — thtit  is  as 
soon  as  the  new  branch  tips  have  stop¬ 
ped  growing.  Also  now  that  the  climb¬ 
ing  roses  are  probably  through  bloom¬ 
ing,  the  old  canes  may  be  removed. 
However,  do  not  take  out  old  ones  un¬ 
til  the  new  ones  are  blooming  satis¬ 
factorily. 


—  A.  A. — 

Fall  Fashions  for  the 
School  Crowd 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
four  different  styles  included  in  this 
one  pattern. 

The  very  young  miss  likes  her  jacket 
suit,  too.  Jacket  Suit  No.  3019  sug¬ 
gests  a  velveteen  jacket,  plaid  skirt 
and  fresh  white  blouse — a  costume  cute 
enough  for  even  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  little  girl. 

Now  for  that  shirtwaist  frock.  No. 
3442  is  a  button  front  style,  easy  to 
make  and  charming  to  wear. 

The  jumper  frock  for  the  younger 
set  appears  in  No.  2789.  The  jumper 


How  to  Take  Children’s 
Measurements 

Breast  measure  is  taken  over  the  bust, 
close  up  under  the  arms  and  straight 
across  the  back.  Tape  easy  but  not 
snug. 

Waist  measure  is  taken  at  the  normal 
waistline. 

Socket  Bone  to  Floor  is  taken  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  floor.  The 
socket  bone  to  floor  is  an  important 
measure,  as  it  is  in  length  that  children 


vary 

most. 

Size 

Breast 

Waist 

Socket  Bone  to 

(years) 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Floor  (inches) 

2 

21 

21 

28 

4 

23 

28 

32 

6 

24 

24 

36 

8 

26 

25 

40 

10 

28 

26 

44 

12 

30 

261/0 

48 

14 

32 

27 

52 

has  a  button-shoulder  which  is  so  easy 
to  make  that  your  young  daughter 
might  do  it  herself. 

To  Order  These  Patterns 

Jerkin  Ensemble  No.  2742 — sizes  12 
to  20.  Size  16  requires  1%  yards  of 
54-inch  fabric  for  skirt,  %  yard  for 
jerkin,  2t^  yards  of  35-inch  for  blouse. 
Hat  No.  2500  is  designed  for  one  size, 
adaptable  to  any  headsize  and  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  pattern. 

Princess  Jumper  Dress  No.  3360 — 
sizes  11  to  19.  (29  to  37  in.  bust). 

Size  15  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch 
fabric  for  jumper,  2  yards  for  blouse. 

School  Suit  No.  2678 — sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  requires  414  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

Side-Button  Jumper  No.  2894 — sizes 
10  to  20.  Size  16  requires  214  yards  of 
54-inch  fabric  for  jumper,  1%  yards  of 
35-inch  for  blouse. 

Suspender  Dress  No.  2986 — sizes  2 
to  8.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  35- 
inch  fabric  for  skirt,  %  yard  for  blouse. 
Hat  No.  3051 — pattern  includes  four 
different  styles  for  sizes  2  to  10  (19  to 
2114  in.  headsize). 

Jacket  Suit  No.  3019 — sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4  requires  114  yards  of  54-inch 
fabric  for  skirt,  %  yard  of  35-inch  for 
jacket,  %  35-inch  for  blouse. 

Shirtwaist  Frock  No.  3442 — sizes  6 
to  14.  Size  8  requires  3  yards  of  35- 
inch  fabric. 

Easy-to-Make  Jumper  No.  2789 — 
sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8  requires  2  yards 
of  35-inch  fabric  for  jumper,  1%  yards 
for  blouse. 
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IMPROIf€  YOUR  HOM€  WtTH  A  MOD€RN  UTICA 

HCATING  SYSTEM  NOW  "AND  PAY  LATER 

^ _  —  _  — 


INSTALL  NOW -PAY  NOTHING  UNTIL  OCTOBER 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


GUARANTEE 


Utica  Radiator  Corp. 
guarantees  the  materials 
against  defects  and  the 
signature  of  your  local 
dealer  assures  you  of 
satisfactory  installation. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

free 

HEATING  ESTIMATE 


Write  us  for  name  of 
nearest  UTICA  Dealer. 


With  a  threatened  shortage  of  many  materials, 
what  safer  and  wiser  investment  could  you 
make  these  days  than  to  assure  yourself  of 
complete  heating  comfort  for  years  to  come. 
Install  a  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM  now, 
before  prices  rise,  with  no  down  payment  — 
as  long  as  three  years  to  pay  —  and  as  little  ai 
$10  a  month. 

Steam  or  Hot  Water 

You  have  always  wanted  the  economy  and 
convenience  of  modern  radiator  heating  and 
this  is  an  unusual  opportunity  both  to  save 
money  and  to  secure  real  heating  comfort! 

Installed  by  Your  Local  Dealer 

UTICA  heating  equipment  is  installed  and 
guaranteed  by  your  local  Utica  dealer,  who  is 
best  able  to  serve  you.  He  will  gladly  give  you 
complete  information  about  our  products  and 
make  a  free  estimate  of  your  heating  require¬ 
ments.  Take  advantage  of  these  money-saving 
special  terms.  MAIL  the  COUPON  TODAY. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.,  Dept.  A.9,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  Dealer  give  me  a  FREE 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  Utica  Heating  System. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . 

City . State . . 

Most  Convenient  Time . 


HELPS  CHURCH 
OUT  OF  LURCH! 


AN  IDEAL  VACATION 

IN 

NEW  ORLEANS 

'  For  fishing,  golf,  yachting,  ten¬ 
nis,  swimming,  horse  riding  — 
history,  romance  —  night  life,  world’s  finest 
cooking — pleasant  all-year  climate  —  go  to  New 
Orleans.  Low  fares — attractive  tours.  Use  Travel 
Credit  Plan — no  money  down.  Ask  your  travel 
agent  or  clip  this  ad,  paste  on  penny  postcard  and 
mail  to  Illinois  Central,  501  Central  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


FEMALE  nUN 


The  church’s  finances  were  low; 

Said  young  Mrs.  Wilbur,  “/  know — 
Let’s  hold  a  bake-sale; 

It  surely  can’t  Jail 
To  help  our  church  treasury  growl” 

★ 

With  MACA-made  loaves,  row  on  row. 
They  made  lots  of  money,  and  so, 
“That  MACA,”  they  said, 

“Makes  marvelous  bread. 

And  also,  it  helps  us  raise  dough!” 


MaCA  yeast  acts  fast  and  keeps  with¬ 
out  Tehigeration.  Get  a  supply  from  your 
grocer  today,  and  keep  it  handy  on  your 
pantry  shelf.  Use  it  as  you  would  any  other 
fresh  yeast,  and  see  how  it  gives  home 
bakings  that  grand  old-fashioned  flavor 
that  everyone  loves.  Remember:  Evezy 
package  is  dated  /or  youz  protection  ! 


There  always  will  be  homes  in  America. 

We  help  beautify  them!  Five  different  colors  double 
Peonies,  including  deep  red  Midnight,,  one  dollar. 
Thirty  varieties  Iris,  assorted  colors,  one  dollar.  Five 
varieties  Pink-Toned  Iris,  thirty  cents.  Descriptive 
perennial  list  free.  All  plants  labeled  and  postpaid. 
You  know  just  what  they  cost. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK. 


Whsn  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Women  who  suffer  pain  of  irregular 
periods  with  cranky  nervousness 
due  to  monthly  functional  disturb¬ 
ances  should  find  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s 
Vegetable  Compound  simply  mar¬ 
velous  to  relieve  such  distress.  Pink- 
ham’s  Compound  is  made  especially 
for  women  to  relieve  such  distress¬ 
ing  feelings  and  thus  help  them  go 
smiling  thru  such  “difficult  days.” 
Over  1,000,000  women  have  reported 
remarkable  benefits.  Try  itl 

Vs _  ^ 


FALSE  TEETH 

AS  LOW  AS  $7.95 

Per  Plate,  DENTAL  PLATES 
are  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  your  personal  impression. 
Our  workmanship  and  material 
GUARANTEED  or  purchase  price  refund«d.  We  take  this 
risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEYI 
MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Material  and  Catalog  of  our 
LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF  — Write  us  TODAY! 

BRIGHTON  -  THOMAS  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
Dept.  791  6217  S.  Halstead  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


MAKE 


^ASH  QUICHLV 


Fast  Sdlinq 
New  Sox 
Assortments 


ivioney  ror  tou 
Every  Day!  Take  orders 
for  Name  -  Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards,  60  for  ^l.Amazincr  sellers  1 
Show  other  big:  values— 21  Christ-  J 
mas  Card  Assortment,  Religrious,  I 
Etchings^  Gift  Wrappings,  all  $ll 
sellers.  Big  Deluxe  Personal  Line.  I 
No  experience  needed.  Special  1 
plan  for  clubs,  churches.  Writ©  ' 
today  for  FREE  SAMPLES. 


Personal 
Christmas 
Cards  ITTJfie 


WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  INC..  Dept.  1148 
749  Monroe  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  CHRISTMAS  CARD  MONEY-MAKER. 

Show  friends  outstanding  $1  a.s.sortment.  Religious. 
Etching,  Gift  Wrapping,  Everyday  boxes.  Cost  25c  up. 
62  Personals.  Bonus.  Experience  unnecessary.  3-way 
plan.  Samples  on  approval. 

BLUEBIRD.  Dept.  61-B,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 
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Told  at  Agassiz  Hall 

* 

CHAPTER  ’V. 


How  the  Old  Clock  Struck 

for  Fifty  Dollars 

GAIN  the  tall  clock  behind  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  the  old  meeting  house  struck 
the  hour,  and  this  time  it  was  ten 
o’clock. 

“That  appears  to  be  a  very  old 
clock,”  I  said.  “But  it  still  has  a  won¬ 
derfully  clear  voice.” 

“That  clock  is  a  hundred  and  four 
years  old,”  replied  Horace.  “We  are 
rather  proud  of  it,  although  it  cost  us 
only  four  dollars  and  a  half.  Our  fel¬ 
low  member.  Will,  or  Billy,  as  the  girls 
call  him,  bought  it  at  a  ‘vendue’  two 
years  ago.” 

“That  was  cheap  for  such  a  hand¬ 
some  antique,”  I  said. 

“Lots  more  nice  old  furniture  sold 
very  cheaply  at  that  auction,”  said 
Eva.  “It  was  at  an  old  farmhouse.” 

“I  thought  we  ought  to  have  that 
grandfather  clock  fbr  our  hall,”  said 
Will,  “so  I  bid  it  otf.  It  was  somewhat 
out  of  repair.  We  had  the  weights 
taken  out,  and  two  strong  steel  main¬ 
springs  put  in  their  place.  At  present 
it  keeps  pretty  good  time. 

“Its  only  fault  is  that  sometimes  it 
appears  to  forget  when  to  strike,  and 
at  other  times  strikes  too  soon.  Ella 
says  that,  owing  to  its  great  age,  its 
memory  has  probably  become  a  little 
Impaired.” 

“If  you  will  go  close  under  the  pul¬ 
pit,  you  will  see  that  Gertrude  has 
written  an  inscription  on  the  yellow  old 
dial,”  said  Ella. 

“It  is  not  original,  but  one  that  I 
read  was  once  written  on  the  dial  of  a 
more  celebrated  clock,”  Miss  Master- 
man  replied. 

“I  am  old  and  worn  as  my  face  ap¬ 
pears. 

For  I’ve  walked  on  time  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Many  have  fallen  since  I  begun; 

Many  will  fall  ere  my  course  is  run. 

I  have  buried  the  world,  with  its  joys 
and  fears. 

In  my  long,  long  march  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.” 

“The  old  clock  has  proved  a  paying 
investment,  too,”  Horace  observed.  “It 
earned  fifty  dollars  for  us  one  night.” 

“Why,  that  sounds  interesting,”  I 
said.  “How  could  a  clock  earn  fifty 
dollars  ?” 

“Go  ahead,  then,  and  tell  the  story, 
Horace!”  exclaimed  Will;  and  Horace 
did  so  in  these  words: 

“A  year  ago  this  summer  there  were 
two  young  fellows,  twenty  years  old  or 
thereabouts,  from  one  of  the  large 
cities,  who  stayed  in  this  place  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  took  care  to 
let  us  suppose  that  they  moved  in  the 
best  city  society,  and  talked  about  their 
clubs,  and  about  wines,  cigars  and 
horse-racing. 

“Our  hall  was  a  source  of  great 
curiosity  to  them.  They  had  simply  no 
conception  of  the  spirit  which  has  led 
us  to  organize  for  study,  although  they 
said  they  ,  were  university  students. 

“Up  to  that  time  we  had  never  lock¬ 
ed  a  door  here.  Anyone  could  enter  at 
pleasure.  Of  course,  a  tramp  might 
have  come  in,  though  few  tramps  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  vicinity.  Still  no  one  play¬ 
ed  pranks  in  the  hall  till  shortly  after 
Ponson  and  Sponson  began  to  visit  us. 
Then  we  found  caricatures  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Agassiz  chalked  on  the  doors,  with 
ridiculous  mottoes  scribbled  beneath 
them.  Will  and  I  told  Ponson  and 
Sponson,  pleasantly,  that  their  efforts 
to  be  ‘funny’  were  not  fully  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  us.  Although  they  affected  to 
laugh  off  the  reproof,  we  saw  that  they 


resented  it,  and  Will,  saying  that  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  them,  proposed  that  we  should, 
put  locks  on  the  hall  doors. 

“When  we  went  to  get  the  locks,  the 
dealer  showed  us  an  electric  alarm, 
consisting  of  a  little  gong,  two  battery 
jars  and  a  coil  of  small  copper  wire. 
As  this  apparatus  did  not  cost  much, 
we  took  a  fancy  to  purchase  it  instead 
of  the  locks. 

“We  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  other 
members  of  the  chapter  with  our  sus¬ 
picions;  and  so  we  put  up  the  alarm 
next  night  when  no  one  was  about  the 
hall.  It  was  a  simple  device,  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  on  connecting 
two  wires  across  the  doorway,  behind 
each  door,  an  electric  current  is  closed 
if  the  door  is  opened  and  swung  half¬ 
way  back. 

“By  day  the  wires  were  raised  out 
of  sight,  above  the  door.  Whoever  is 
last  at  the  hall  in  the  evening  brings 
the  wires  down  and  places  them  in 
position  before  going  out  and  closing 
the  doors.  The  circuit  wires  are  car¬ 


^  Q.  Ste/pJteH^ 


ried  out  at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and 
on  trees  and  fences  to  W’iH’s  house, 
where  the  gong  is  placed  in  his  sleep¬ 
ing-room. 

“No  one  but  Eve,  Will  and  myself 
knew  about  the  new  alarm  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  But  every  night,  af¬ 
ter  the  others  had  gone  home.  Will  used 
to  come  around  and  place  the  wires  in 
position. 

“He  heard  nothing  from  the  alarm, 
except  when  he  rung  it  himself  experi¬ 
mentally,  for  more  than  a  week.  Pon¬ 
son  and  Sponson  appeared  to  have 
taken  our  hint,  and  ceased  from  their 
practical  jokes. 

“About  this  time  a  party  of  twelve 
of  the  members  of  the  chapter  made 
a  trip  to  a  lake  in  the  north  part  of 
this  county,  where  the  green  heron 
nests.  These  peculiar  birds  have  a 
heronry  in  the  tops  of  a  group  of  large 
pine  trees  which  form  a  part  of  the 
forest  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake.” 

“On  this  same  trip,  too,  we  procur¬ 
ed  two  beautiful  ^red-winged  black¬ 
birds,”  Ida  remarked.  “They  were 
from  a  blackbird  colony  on  a  marsh 
that  we  passed  on  our  road  to  the 
lake.  And  in  the  woods,  near  the 
marsh,  one  of  the  boys  found  a  bee’s 
nest  in  a  hollow  tree.  We  hired  a  man 
to  fell  the  tree  at  night  and  secure 
the  honey  for  us,  and  on  our  return 
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home,  we  gave  a  honey-party  here  at 
the  hall.  Now  go  on  with  your  story, 
Horace.” 

“Sponson  and  Ponson  attended  this 
honey-party,  and  their  feelings  toward 
us  ought  to  have  been  sweetened,  I 
think.  But  all  of  the  time  they  were 
eating  our  honey  they  were  planning 
a  raid  on  Agassiz  Hall. 

“My  father,  as  you  know,  keeps  the 
public  house  here.  Sponson  and  Pon¬ 
son  lodged  with  us,  and  so  I  had  a 
chance  to  know  something  of  their 
movements.  On  the  following  day, 
they  said-  ‘^hey  were  going  home. 
Parkstone,  six  miles  from  here,  is  our 
nearest  railway  station.  There  is  a 
public  house  there;  and  as  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  take  an  early  train,  we  sent 
them  down,  by  wagon,  with  their 
baggage,  that  evening. 

“At  about  midnight.  Will  was  wak¬ 
ened  by  the  jingle  of  the  little  gong 
in  his  room.  He  rose  quietly,  slipped 
on  his  clothing  and  made  his  way 
across  the  field  toward  the  hall.  As 
he  came  around  the  corner  to  the  front 
doors,  he  saw  a  team  in  the  road,  and 
two  persons  loading  something  into  the 
wagon.  Before  he  could  draw  near 
enough  to  see  clearly,  the  persons 
jumped  in  and  drove  away. 

“Will  hurried  to  the  hall  to  see  if 
any  of  our  property  was  missing.  It 
happened  that  Ida  and  Gertrude  had 
accidentally  broken  one  of  the  glass 
panes  in  the  bird-case  that  afternoon. 
The  case  had  been  emptied  of  its  con¬ 
tents  and  laid  on  the  floor  beside  the 
reading  table;  .gjid  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  when  the  glazier 
completed  his  job,  it  had  not  been  put 
back  in  its  place. 

“Will,  forgetting  or  not  knowing  this, 
and  observing  by  the  flickering  light  of 
a  match  .that  the  bird-case  was  miss¬ 
ing,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  been  stolen,  with  its  contents. 

“Will  came  directly  to  our  house  and 
called  me  up. 

“  ‘Somebody  has  stolen  our  case  of 
birds,’  he  said.  ‘Ponson  and  Sponson, 
of  course.’ 

“We  lighted  a  lantern,  hitched  up  a* 
horse  and  road-cart,  drove  to  the  hall, 
took  the  track  of  the  team  and  follow¬ 
ed  it.  At  all  the  turns  and  forks  of 
the  road,  we  got  out  with  the  lantern 
and  examined  the  hoof-marks  and 
wheeltracks.  But  it  led  us  to  Park- 
stone  village,  where  we  arrived  at  half¬ 
past  flve  in  the  morning. 

“We  were  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do  next.  We  could  not 
avow  our  suspicions  by  going  to  the 
hotel  and  inquiring  about  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Ponson  and  Sponson. 

“  ‘We’ll  go  to  the  station  and  see 
them  off,’  Will  said,  ‘and  see  what 
they  take  with  them.’ 

“By  this  time  it  was  near  sunrise. 
We  left  our  horse  at  a  stable  and 
walked  to  the  station.  The  train  was 


“And  when  your  Mother  finally  reaches  that  tree,  she’ll  see  another  tree  a 
half  mile  ahead  that  looks  nicer  to  picnic  under.” 
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Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Daily  Grind 

The  gray  horse  plods  to  turn  the  sor¬ 
ghum  mill. 

His  head  hung  low,  eyes  looking  at  the 
ground. 

He  sees  and  breathes  the  dust.  His 
task  has  bound 

Him  close.  Will  he  go  plodding  on  until 
He  loses  thought  of  other  things,  or 
will 

He  see  the  pipe  emerging  from  the 
mound 

Of  dirt  beneath  his  feet,  and  know  he 
found 

Connection  with  mankind  by  some 
vague  skill? 

There  are  high  moments  in  the  lives  of 
some 

When  labor  shapes  a  thing  that  is 
concrete. 

Then  many  people  praise,  and  honors 
come 

To  him  who  shows  a  .work  that  is 
complete. 

But  many  humbler  folk,  in  tedium 
Of  tasks,  have  fed  the  world  and  made 
life  sweet! 

— Minerva  Hunter,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

due  in  about  ten  minutes.  Ponson  and 
Sponson’s  two  trunks  stood  on  a 
truck  with  two  others;  and  the  only 
other  article  for  shipment  on  that 
train  was  a  pine  box  which  appar¬ 
ently  contained  a  coffin. 

“  ‘That  can’t  be  our  case,’  Will  said. 
‘I  wonder  who  has  died  here.  Must 
have  been  a  tall  man,  too.  That  is 
the  largest  coffin  box  I  ever  saw.’ 

“At  that  moment  the  carriage  from 
the  hotel  drove  up  with  Sponson  and 
Ponson  and  another  passenger  to  take 
the  train.  Will  and  I  went  immedi¬ 
ately  forward  to  bid  them  good  morn¬ 
ing. 

“  ‘We  thought  we  would  ride  down 
and  see  you  off,’  Will  explained. 

“They  looked  a  little  queer,  but  re¬ 
turned  our  greeting  boisterously, 
thanked  us  and  began  to  talk  fast. 
Presently  the  train  arrived;  and  as  we 
stood  talking  on  the  platform,  the 
trunks  were  thrown  in.  The  station 
man  and  the  brakeman  then  took  the 
funeral  box  off  its  truck  to  put  it 
aboard.  They  tilted  it  up  somewhat, 
when,  suddenly,  we  heard  a  hollow, 
rattling  sound,  and  then  ding-ding- 
ding-ding-ding-ding  ! 

“The  trainmen  and  bystanders  burst 
out  laughing. 

“  ‘Six  o’clock!’  someone  exclaimed. 
“Will  shot  a  glance  at  me.  ‘Our  old 
clock!’  he  exclaimed.  We  looked 
around  to  Sponson  and  Ponson.  They 
were  hastily  boarding  the  train.  We 
called'  out  to  the  station  baggageman 
to  take  the  box  off. 

“  ‘It  contains  a  stolen  clock!’  cried 
Will. 

“  ‘It’s  checked  to  go.  I  can’t  stop  it 
now,’  the  baggageman  said,  for  the 
conductor  had  already  signalled  the 
driver  to  pull  out. 

“  ‘They  will  get  away  with  it,  in  spite 
of  us!’  Will  exclaimed.  ‘But  come  on, 
Hod!  If  that  clock  goes,  we  will  go 
too.’ 

“The  train  was  in  motion,  but  we 
jumped  aboard  and  then  looked 
through  the  cars  for  our  two  ‘friends/ 
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Money  On  the  Shelf 

It’s  the  cellar  shelves  we  are 
talking  about!  The  cost  of  living 
is  on  its  way  up,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  canned  goods,  especially 
tomatoes.  One  thing  is  certain: 
there  is  going  to  be  no  easier 
way  to  save  money  this  winter 
than  to  have  your  cellar  shelves 
stocked  with  home  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

In  fact,  the  old  cellar  should 
contain  a  comfortable  margin  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  foods  for  your 
family’s  needs.  So  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  garden  now,  and 
this  fall  fill  the  cellar  bins  with 
vegetables  which  can  be  stored 
and  plan  to  can  plenty  of  meat. 
You’ll  be  money  ahead,  your 
family  will  be  well  fed,,  and  you’ll 
be  helping  the  defense  program. 

Can  while  you  can! 


as  the  money  was  for  the  Assembly. 

“After  allowing  for  our  expenses 
that  day,  we  had  forty-two  dollars  left 
over,  and  invested  in  a  set  of  Ban¬ 
croft’s  ‘Native  Races,’  Dawkin’s  ‘Cave- 
Hunting,’  Coues’  ‘Key  to  North  Am¬ 
erican  Birds,’  and  Goodale’s  ‘Wild 
Flowers  of  North  America,’  for  our 
chapter  library.” 

“And  Will  was  provoking  enough  to 
send  them  an  account  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  money  and  how  much  we 
were  all  enjoying  it,”  added  Eva, 
laughing. 

“But  none  of  us  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  agreeable  incident,”  Miss 
Masterman  observed. 

As  she  spoke,  the  old  clock  slowly 
struck  eleven,  and  soon  we  all  filed  out 
of  Agassiz  Hall. 


PendxmaiPnaLUml 


whom  we  found  in  the  little  smoking 
room  of  the  sleeper,  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  train.  They  were  the  only  persons 
in  the  compartment.  We  sat  down 
there,  too,  and  Will  said: 

“  ‘Now  how 'about  our  clock?’ 

“They  reddened,  but  put  on  a  brazen 
front.  ‘We  know  nothing  about  your 
clock!’  said  Ponson. 

“  ‘We  will  see  if  we  cannot  make  you 
know  something  about  it,’  Will  said, 
and  going  to  the  rack,  pulled  off  a 
couple  of  telegraph  blanks.  On  one  he 
wrote : 

“  ‘TO  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  AT  P - . 

“  ‘TWO  THIEVES  WITH  STOLEN 
GOODS  ON  TRAIN  NO.  6  T.G.R. 
OWNERS  OF  THE  GOODS  ON  SAME 
TRAIN  AND  WILL  MAKE  COM¬ 
PLAINT.  PLEASE  SEND  TWO 
OFFICERS  TO  UNION  STATION 
TO  MAKE  ARREST.’ 

“He  copied  this  upon  the  second 
blank  and  passed  it  to  Ponson. 

"  ‘We  will  get  Conductor  Hurd  to 
send  this  on  from  the  next  station  we 
stop  at,’  said  Will.  ‘We  know  him. 
He  will  do  it,  for  he  saw  and  heard 
something  of  what  took  place  when 
you  boarded  the  train.  There  will  be 

plenty  of  time  at  P - ;  this  train 

stops  there  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,’ 
and  Will  got  up  to  go  forward. 

“  ‘Oh,  hold  on!’  exclaimed  Sponson. 
‘Don’t  get  so  wrathy  about  a  joke. 
We  only  took  your  old  clock  in  sport.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  it  was  all  a  joke,’  said  Pon¬ 
son,  trying  to  laugh.  ‘We  thought  we 
would  take  the  old  clock  up  to  our 
club-rooms  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
send  you  word  where  it  was  —  all  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  We  thought  our 
fellows  would  like  to  see  a  granddaddy 
clock.  But,  honestly,  we  meant  either 
to  send  it  back,  or  buy  it  of  you. 
Come  now,  don’t  set  the  law  on  us.’ 

“  ‘We  don’t  call  it  a  joke,’  replied 
Will.  ‘We  have  another  name  for  it. 
But  we  will  allow  you  to  call  it  a  joke 
for  exactly  fifty  dollars.’ 

“They  protested,  and  Will  started 
forward  to  find  Conductor  Hurd,  but 
they  went  after  him  and  agreed  to 
pay  the  fifty.  At  first  they  drew  a 
check  on  a  city  bank,  but  we  would  not 
accept  that  for  we  had  no  faith  in  its 
value.  Thereupon,  they  managed  to 
raise  fifty  dollars  from  both  their 
pocketbooks,  and  I  fancy  they  were 
left  rather  short. 

“Not  much  more  was  said  between 

us;  but  we  accompanied  them  to  P - ; 

and  went  with  them  to  see  that  the 
box  was  stopped  and  the  check  handed 
over  to  us. 

“The  affair  caused  a  lot  of  talk  here. 
Some  of  our  people  declared  that  he 
should  have  had  them  arrested  and 
punished ;  others  said  that  we  extorted 
too  much  from  them.  Will  and  I  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  Ponson  and 
Sponson  were  fined  justly,  especially 


A  Mother-in-Law  Disagrees 

Dear  Lucile : 

Here  is  just  a  few  lines  in  regard  to 
the  young  wife  who  signed  herself  “A 
Friend  In  Need.” 

Now  just  let  a  mother-in-law  step  in 
and  say  a  word. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  when  some  boy 
marries  a  girl  who  can’t  live  on  what 
wages  he  earns,  he  up  and  totes  her 
home  to  his  mother  to  feed  and  wait  on. 
And  because  this  mother-in-law  may  not 
be  so  young  and  has  all  kinds  of  work 
to  do,  she  has  to  get  a  slam  like  this  in 
her  very  own,  dearly  beloved  “Agricul¬ 
turist/^  These  girls  that  are  so  crazy  to 
get  married  because  they  are  too  lazy 
to  earn  their  own  living,  they  know  be¬ 
fore  they  marry  that  .a  man  can’t  keep 
up  a  home  on  $30  a  month  and  the  man 
knows  it,  but  still  he  takes  her  and 
marches  her  off  for  “ma”  to  feed  and 
wait  on. 

Most  mothers-in-law  are  human  if  they 
have  a  daughter-in-law  that  is  even  half 
human.  It  takes  $30  a  month  to  keep  a 
lot  of  these  dissatisfied  daughters-in-law 
in  cigarettes,  fingernail  polish,  and 
dances.  Then  they  stay  in  bed  all  the 
morning  and  let  mother-in-law  do  the 
work  and  take  care  of  the  poor  baby  or 
listen  to  it  cry.  I  could  write  pages  and 
pages,  but  won’t. 

But  while  you  are  telling  her  how  to 
handle  the  mother-in-law  and  live  off 
her  just  a  little  while  longer,  and  save 
all  her  money  for  her  own  sweet  self, 
you  had  better  advise  her  to  go  get  her¬ 
self  a  job  where  she  can  have  her  baby 
with  her  or  to  go  home  to  her  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  not  be  kicking  the  mother-in-law 
around. 

I  bet  she  doesn’t  even  pay  for  the 
“Agriculturist.”  I’d  like  to  bet  a  dollar 
to  a  doughnut  her  mother-in-law  pays  for 
the  “Agriculturist”  and  is  washing  the 
dishes  that  this  howling  daughter-in-law 
helped  to  dirty,  while  she  writes  you 
about  her  troubles  and  slams  the  one 
that  is  feeding  her. 

Now  if  the  “Agriculturist”  wants  to 
keep  the  friendship  of  the  older  people, 
the  ones  that  pay  for  the  paper  (we  have 
had  it  in  our  family  for  22  years),  let 


them  stop  throwing  it  in  to  the  mothers- 
in-law. — Mother -in- Law. 

I  feel  very  unhappy  over  your  letter, 
as  it  leads  me  to  believe  you  may  have 
had  unfortunate  experiences  with  a 
daughter-in-law  who  did  not  do  her 
part.  If  my  reply  to  the  girl  who  re¬ 
cently  wrote  me  seemed  over-critical 
of  the  mother-in-law,  I  am  sorry;  I  did 
not  mean  this  as  a  blanket  indictment 
of  all  mothers-in-law  by  any  means. 
Neither,  I  am  sure,  do  you  mean  your 
letter  is  a  blanket  indictment  for  all 
daughters-in-law.  I  think  we  must 
both  agree  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
mothers-in-law  and  daughters-in-law. 

The  young  girl  who  wrote  me  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  a  very  serious-minded 
person  really  anxious  to  make  every¬ 
body  concerned  happy.  I  still  believe 
that  a  separate  establishment  would 
be  the  best  solution,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  could  be  done  on  $30  a  month. 

^  ^ 

Distrust  Maternal  Feeling 

Dear  Lucile:  You  have  helped  so  many 
boys  and  girls  with  your  wonderful  ad¬ 
vice  that  I  am  asking  for  it,  too. 

I  met  a  young  man  and  we  started  go¬ 
ing  together.  Although  I  have  known  him 
only  a  few  months  we  are  engaged  and 
plan  on  being  married.  That  all  sounds 
simple  enough,  but  this  is  what  I  want 
advice  about. 

The  boy’s  folks  have  never  shown  him 
much  affection  and  I  think  that  if  any 
girl  would  have  sympathized  with  him 
and  helped  him  he  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  Now  don’t  think  I  doubt 
his  love  for  me,  but  what  I’m  wondering 
about  is.  ...  do  I  love  him?  I  like  him, 
but  although  he  is  older  than  I  am  I 
feel  the  older  of  the  two.  I  feel  like  he  is 
just  a  little  boy  who  needs  taking  care 
of.  He  would  be  very  angry  with  me  if 
he  knew  that  I  felt  that  way  toward  him. 

Do  you  think  I  should  marry  him  and 
not  let  him  know  that  I  really  don’t  love 
him?  My  folks  know  him  and  like  him. 
Everyone  that  knows  him  speaks  well  of 
him.  He  is  everything  a  girl  could  ask 
for  in  a  boy  friend,  but  I  can’t  help  but 
feel  like  a  mother  to  him.  Please  tell  me 
what  to  do. — Hesitant. 

I  feel  that  rega.rdless  of  what  atti¬ 
tude  your  folks  may  take  or  how  sym¬ 
pathetic  you  may  be  toward  this  young 
man  who  has  had  a  cheerless  home 
life,  you  should  under  no  consideration 
marry  him  if  you  do  not  really  care 
for  him.  As  long  as  you  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  you  do  care,  the  chances 
are  very  good  that  you  do  not  care  as 
you  should  and  for  that  reason  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  should  explain  to  the  young 
man  that  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  marriage. 

* 

Children  Are  Major 
Problem 

Dear  Lucile;  I  have  a  problem  which 
I  would  like  to  have  solved. 

I  am  39  »years  old,  a  widow  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  have  five  children  rang¬ 
ing  from  18  to  6  years. 

There  is  a  young  man  27  years  old 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  me  and  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  marry  him.  He  has  a  good  job 
and  good  income,  but  I  have  told  him 


‘Elmer,  can’t  you  tell  me  where 


I  I 

to  back  without  yelling  like  that?’’ 


f  p  ■.  .1  j 

I  Like  This  House 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 

I  like  this  house,  though  small 
It  is  and  quaint; 

And  undeniably 
It  does  need  paint. 

But  the  rooms  are  cosy. 

The  kitchen  gay; 

And  my  heart  sings  a  song 
All  through  the  day. 

'The  sun  makes  a  pattern 
Of  light  on  the  fioor; 

The  roses  are  blooming 
Beside  the  door. 

Some  folks  want  big  houses 
With  bright  new  paint;  I 

I  like  this  house,  though  small  I 

It  is  and  quaint.  I 

-  I-  -  -  II* 


that  he  is  too  young  for  me.  He  insists 
that  age  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  children  like  to  have  him  around. 
Do  you  think  our  age  difference  is  too 
much  or  could  we  get  along  well  and  b« 
happy  together?  I  love  him  dearly. — 
Uncertain. 

I  think  the  problem  which  you  have 
written  me  about  is  one  that  you,  alone, 
can  solve.  I  think  you  realize  sensibly 
that  12  years  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  age  between  you  and  this  young 
man  and  that  it  should  figure  quite 
prominently  in  any  plans  you  may 
make.  However,  I  can  say  that  I 
know  of  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
woman  has  been  12  or  15  years  older 
than  her  husband  and  seemingly  the 
marriages  have  been  happy. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  go  by  in  this  matter. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  temperaments 
of  the  parties  involved  and  also  the 
circumstances  pertaining  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  case.  In  your  particular  case 
I  might  warn  that  your  five  children 
constitute  what  I  would  consider  a 
pr*tty  grave  obstacle.  A  young  man 
of  27  might  find  happiness  with  a 
woman  39  years  old,  if  it  were  she 
alone,  but  saddling  him  with  a  ready¬ 
made  family  of  five  children  is  some¬ 
thing'  else  again. 

*  * 

For  helpful  advice  on  your  personal 
problems,  write  to  Lucile,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  Please 
enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop 
for  personal  reply. 

—A.  A.— 

Growing  Up  in  the  "Horse 
and  Buggy”  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 

to  fortune,  meaning  that  he  is  laying 
himself  open  to  the  blows  of  fate. 
Much  better  is  the  philosophy  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  who  said:  “ ’Tis  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  lov¬ 
ed  at  all.” 

I  believe  that  one  who  never  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  many  loved 
relatives  and  friends  has  never  tasted 
the  real  riches  of  life.  Of  course  I 
am  sad  at  the  recent  loss  of  a  loved 
brother.  But  I  refuse  to  be  unhappy 
about  it.  All  the  money  in  the  world 
wouldn’t  buy  my  lifelong  associations 
with  that  brother.  One  who  has  not 
lost  some  of  those  he  loved  has  lost 
the  opportunity  of  understanding  his 
fellow  men.  My  o'wn  life— -and  I  know 
this  is  true  of  yours.  Partner,  and  of 
all  the  others  who  have  truly  lived — is 
enriched  and  made  happier  by  those 
loved  ones  with  whom  we  traveled  the 
Road  for  a  while,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  with  us  now.  Our  humor 
may  sometimes  be  underlined  with 
sadness,  but  we  laugh  just  the  same. 
Music,  literature,  and  all  the  good 
things  of  the  world  have  a  deeper 
meaning  for  those  who  know  from 
their  own  experience  a  going-away 
time.  Sometime,  we  know,  there  wffl 
be  a  coming  back! 
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Kernels^  Screenings 

Chaff 

By  n.  E.  BABCOCK 


DOWN  MEXICO  WAY  —  Due  to  rains 
we  are  having  to  use  four  horses  on  our 
baler  instead  of  the  usual  three. 
We  work  only  young  mares.  The 
off  team  weighs  3800.  Below,  their 
sons,  Charlie  and  Tom,  await  their 
mothers’  return  to  the  corral.  This 
year  we  are  breeding  all  of  our 
mares  to  a  Jack. 

— //.  E.  Babcock,  Jr, 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  G.L.F.  are  not  us¬ 
ing  their  great  Buffalo  Feed 
Mill  and  Elevator,  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  who  live  in 
the  Northeast  have  not  been  idle  in 
buying  and  stocking  feed. 

Reliable  records  show  that  more  tons 
of  feed  have  been  taken  into  local  com¬ 
munities  and  stored  on  farms  than 
ever  before  in  the  month  of  July.  This 
means  that  gradually  the  reserve  feed 
stocks  for  the  Northeast  which  have 
been  advocated  for  so  long  on  this 
page  are  being  built  up. 

The  storage  of  these  feed  reserves 
presents  no  small  problem.  Due  to 
transportation  difficulties,  burlap  is  be¬ 
coming  scarce.  The  cost  of  new  burlap 
bags  is  steadily  increasing.  Old  bags 
are  wearing  out. 

BARRELS  AND  BINS 

Obviously  the  most  Intelligent  use 
of  a  declining  supply  of  burlap  bags  is 
for  packaging  feed  between  point  of 
origin  and  point  of  consumption.  Stor¬ 
ing  reserve  stocks  of  feed  on  the  farm 
in  bags  is  usually  wasteful  because  of 
rat  and  mouse  damage.  Burlap  also 
rots  rapidly  in  the  damp  air  of  stables. 
Burlap  is  now  too  expensive  to  use  for 

feed  storage  on  the  farm. 

Of  all  the  substitutes  for  bag  stor¬ 
age  on  the  farm,  the  most  practical 
unit  I  can  think  of  is  the  barrel,  or 
better  still  an  old  metal  drum.  Rat 
damage  can  be  'held  to  a  minimum, 
particularly  if  there  are  some  good  ac¬ 
tive  cats  around,  when  feed  and  grain 
are  dumped  and  stored  in  barrels.  The 
barrels  themselves  can  be  distributed 
around  at  points  at  which  it  is  handy 
to  have  a  supply  of  feed.  They  can  be 
piled  two  or  even  three  high  on  barn 
floors.  Almost  any  able-bodied  man 
can  move  a  barrel  or  drum  of  feed  by 
turning  it  up  on  edge  and  rolling  it. 

Barrels  may  be  used  for  hauling  bulk 
feed  from  cars  or  from  mills  to  the 
farm.  There  is  every  chance  that  they 
will  have  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Unless  transportation  difficulties  are 
overcome,  the  burlap  bag  may  well  be¬ 
come  so  scarce  and  so  expensive  that 
it  will  be  practically  out  so  far  as 
packaging  feed  is  concerned. 

Next  to  barrel  storage,  bin  storage 
seems  to  be  the  next  most  practical 
way  of  holding  reserve  stocks  of  grain 
and  feed  on  farms.  On  many  farms, 
however,  bins  will  be  expensive  to 
build.  Once  built  they  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  staying  fixed.  Also,  un¬ 
less  they  are  cleaned  thoroughly  oc¬ 


casionally,  stale  feed  will  tend  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  them. 

Poultry  Becord 

For  years  we  have  worked  at  Sun- 
nygables  to  develop  a  good  sized  flock 
of  hens  which  would  lay  200  eggs  in  a 
year. 

On  July  11,  1940,  we  put  522  Feb¬ 
ruary  hatched  Leghorn  pullets  in  a 
laying  pen  which  on  July  10,  1941  had 
fulfilled  our  hopes  for  a  200  egg  flock. 

Actually  these  birds  averaged  204.9 
eggs.  They  consumed  96  pounds  of  feed 
apiece  and  required  5.83  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs.  Only  10 
per  cent  of  the  birds  died  from  various 
causes.  Another  10  per  cent  was  cull¬ 
ed  out  and  removed  during  the  year. 

On  looking  up  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Western  New  York  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  I  find  it  was  189.9  eggs 
per  bird  while  at  the  Central  New 
York  Eg^  Laying  Contest  it  was  195.1. 
In  the  Western  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  the  birds  consumed  104 
pounds  of  feed  apiece  and  ate  6.6 
pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  produc¬ 
ed.  In  the  Central  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  they  ate  100.5  pounds  of 
feed  apiece  and  consumed  6.2  pounds 
of  feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

The  lower  feed  consumption  of  our 
birds  is  undoubtedly  partially  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  alfalfa  hay  and  grass 
silage  which  we  fed  them  and  which 
since  we  did  not  weigh,  does  not  appear 
in  the  total  of  either  feed  consumed 
per  bird  or  pounds  of  feed  consumed 
per  dozen  eggs  produced. 

While  we  don’t  expect  to  make  an¬ 
other  200  egg  record  on  a  500  bird 
flock  for  some  time  again,  we  think  we 
know  what  made  this  particular  flock 
do  so  well.  We  started  with  good  stock, 
the  birds  were  never  crowded,  over¬ 
heated,  chilled,  or  undernourished.  In 
addition,  we  managed  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  The  only  new  factors 
introduced  into  the  management  of  this 
flock,  however,  were  that  they  were 
raised  as  soon  as  we  could  get  them 
on  it  on  a  good  Ladino  Clover  and 
Blue  Grass  range  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  they  were  fed  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  alfalfa  and  grass  silage  while 
in  the  laying  house.  At  no  time,  how¬ 
ever,  were  they  fed  enough  of  these 
supplementary  feeds  so  that  they  af¬ 
fected  the  egg  quality. 

Down  Mexico  Way 

July  31st. 

Yesterday,  nearly  every  farmer  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  was  caught  flatfoot¬ 
ed  in  discovering  that  the  benefits  of 


the  unusual  rains  we  have  had  this 
summer  were  passed.  Nearly  every  crop 
on  our  farms  needed  watering  at  once. 

The  effect  of  the  rains  on  cotton, 
particularly,  has  been  to  develop  a 
number  of  surface  feeder  roots  rather 
than  a  good  deep  tap  root  which  it 
develops  under  dryer  conditions.  As  a 
result,  after  only  two  days  of  hot  dry¬ 
ing  winds  the  cotton  is  showing  some 
wilt  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  it 
does  not  get  water  immediately  it  will, 
when  watered,  shed  some  of  its  young 
boles  in  an  effort  to  get  food  to  the 
blossoms  farther  out  on  the  branches. 

With  this  sudden  change  in  our  con¬ 
ditions  it  looks  as  though  for  the  first 
time  this  summer  we  are  launched  on 
a  continuous  irrigation  program.  As 


soon  as  we  get  over  the  cotton  it  will 
be  a  toss-up  whether  to  water  the 
maize  or  the  alfalfa.  As  a  result  of 
the  rains,  however,  this  first  watering 
can  be  made  very  fast,  even  though 
it  will  be  short  lived.  We  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  water  on  everything 
as  soon  as  it  needs  it. 

Feeder  lamb  prices  are  now  up  to 
nine  cents.  As  nearly  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  over  85  per  cent  of  the  lambs 
which  normally  are  available  to  this 
valley  have  already  been  sold.  North¬ 
ern  and  eastern  feeders  will  get  them- 
Most  of  these  lambs  have  been  bought 
by  commission  men  who  are  not  bound 
by  any  price  specification.  This  left  them 
free  to  outbid  the  local  farmer-feedeTi 
which  they  did. — H.  E.  Babcock,  JT. 
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JAMES  T.  McGILL,  prominent  automobile  salesman  and 
oil  dealer  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  was  killed  on  June  17th 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding  plunged  down  a 
20-foot  embankment  on  a  curve  in  the  highway  near  Wind¬ 
sor.  His  death  was  due  to  a  fractured  neck. 

Mr.  McGill’s  death  was  the  14th  fatality  in  Broome 
County  since  January  1st.  Traffic  death  rate  there  is  now 
5  fatalities  ahead  of  the  rate  for  the  same  period,  January 
1st  to  June  17th,  1940. 
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The  Cockerels’  Masiiueracle 

“On  May  ITth  two  men  driving  a  dark, 
jieavy  sedan  with  Pennsylvania  license 
stopped  at  our  farm.  They  had  200  White 
Rocks  and  200  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks.  They  told  us  that  these  chicks 
had  been  refused  by  the  buyer  at  Tioga 
as  he  had  been  injured  by  a  tractor  and 
as  it  was  Saturday,  they  would  sell  them 
for  $5.00  per  100.  They  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  chicks  were  from  the  Myers 
Hatchery  at  Wysox,  Pennsylvania,  but 
were  not  sexed  as  their  father  did  not 
believe  in  it. 

“We  bought  100  White  Rocks  and  now 
they  are  all  White  Leghorn  cockerels  ex¬ 
cept  two  —  a  neighbor  of  ours  bought  the 
100  White  Rock  chicks  and  they  are  also 
all  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  We  And 
that  there  is  no  hatchery  at  Wysox  by 
that  name.  The  men  looked  like  broth¬ 
ers;  they  were  about  30  years  old.  One 
of  them  had  a  small  mustache,  both 
had  rather  dark  complexion,  were  about 
5  ft.  10  ins.  in  height  and  probably  165 
pounds  in  weight.  We  hope  someone 
catches  them.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  seen  these 
two  salesmen,  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it.  Letters  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  indicate  that  this  new  racket  of 
selling  sexed  cockerels  as  pullets  or 
straight-run  chicks  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  this  summer.  Be  on  your  guard! 
That  is  why  we  keep  repeating  the 
warning  to  buy  from  recognized  re¬ 
liable  sources,  such  as  advertisers  in 
American  Agriculturist,  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  are  guaranteed. 

— A.  A. — 

Musical  Discord 

“We  bought  a  clarinet  for  our  son  on 
the  agreement  that  lessons  would  be 
given  by  a  representative  of  the  company. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty— the  man 
was  late  several  times  with  the  result 
that  the  boy  has  lost  interest.  Under  the 
circumstances  do  we  have  to  continue 
paying?” 

The  company  advises  that  the  clari¬ 
net  was  purchased  on  a  conditional 
sales  contract  and  that  our  subscriber 
was  told  that  the  weekly  payments 
would  be  due  whether  or  not  the  son 
took  the  lessons.  We  are  mentioning 
this  for  one  reason  only — to  suggest 
that  musical  instruments  be  purchased 
on  their  merits  alone  and  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  lessons  furnished  by  the  sell¬ 
er. 

— A.  A. — 

Slow 

“Last  April  Mr.  De  Lancett,  an  agent 
for  the  Guardian  Service  Ward,  product 
of  the  Century  Metalcraft  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  called  at  my  home.  I  purchased 
a  cover  and  Service  kit  to  a  dish  given 
me  for  putting  on  a  demonstration  din¬ 
ner,  also  a  griddle-broiler,  amounting  to 
512.40  for  which  I  paid  cash.  I  was  told 


25.00  FRAUD  REWARD  —  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $25.00  for  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  (or 
at  least  30  days  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
defraud  or  attempt  to  defraud  on  the  premises 
an  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  subscriber 
who  has  Protective  Service  Bureau  Sign  posted 
on  his  premises  at  the  time  such  fraud  is 
committed.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  later  than  the  date  of  convic¬ 
tion.  Reward  does  NOT  apply  to  conviction 
(or  theft. 

American  Agriculturist  guarantees  lair  treat¬ 
ment  of  subscribers  by  advertisers.  We  refuse 
many  ads  known  to  be  unreliable  but  if  a 
fraud  slips  In,  :ou  are  protected.  To  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  guarantee,  subscribers  must  say, 
"I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”, 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  and  then  report 
unfair  treatment  promptly  to  Service  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Protective  Service  Bureau 
>s  confined  to  our  Subscribers.  Free  service 
rendered  members  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  collections  of  obligations  owed  by  sup¬ 
posedly  reliable  business  concerns  (does  not 
Include  obligations  between  individuals  or  any 
claim  that  is  more  than  6  months  old);  and 
any  inquiries  a  subscriber  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  farming  or  home  making. 
Address  all  letters  to  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


by  Mr.  De  Lancett  that  my  dishes  would 
come  in  from  three  to  ten  days.  I  have 
not  as  yet  received  the  dishes,  nor  had 
my  money  refunded.  I  wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany  but  failed  to  receive  any  reply  from 
them.  On  July  20th  I  drove  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Black  River  where  the  agent 
boarded  only  to  learn  that  he  left  there 
about  the  first  of  May.  They  have  been 
unable  to  locate  him  since.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  have 
the  company  either  send  my  dishes  or 
refund  my  money.” 

This  is  the  second  complaint  we  have 
against  this  particular  agent  for  the 
Century  Metalcraft  Corporation.  Our 
letter  directed  to  them  has  so  far  been 
ignored.  Either  the  agent  failed  to 
turn  in  the  -money,  or  the  company  is 
slow  in  answering.  In  either  case  the 
situation  is  unsatisfactory  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber. 

—  A.  A. — 

Results 

‘T  have  just  received  an  adjustment 
from  the  company  in  payment  for  ship¬ 
ments  which  I  wrote  you  about.  On  June 
9th  I  received  a  check  and  a  form  to 
which  they  wanted  me  to  affix  my  sig¬ 
nature.  I  didn’t  like  the  last  part  of 
their  letter  in  which  they  said  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  write  you  for  your 
service. 

•  “I  wrote  another  letter  to  them  telling 
them  that  I  was  unable  to  get  any  kind 
of  a  reply  although  I  sent  special  deliv¬ 
ery  letters,  until  the  Service  Bureau 
communicated  with  them.  They  replied, 
agreeing  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
their  not  taking  care  of  my  claim,  and 
that  because  of  my  difficulty  they  had 
discharged  one  of  the  branch  managers. 

I  have  now  been  paid  to  my  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  I  appreciate  your  help  in 
collecting  for  my  shipments  and  for  put¬ 
ting  me  in  touch  with  the  proper  parties.” 

While  we  are  most  anxious  to  help 
our  subscribers  whenever  possible,  we 
also  want  to  be  fair.  Surely  we  have 
no  desire  to  cause  a  man  to  lose  his 
job,  but  we  felt  that  this  case  was  one 
that  needed  attention. 

—  A.  A. — 

Slow  on  Guarantoe 

“A  year  ago  we  had  our  house  roofed. 
We  made  a  down  payment  and  were  to 
pay  the  balance  in  monthly  installments 
to  a  finance  company.  This  roof  was  guar¬ 
anteed  for  twenty  years  but  early  last 
spring  a  high  wind  blew  the  shingles  off 
in  four  places.  We  have  written  to  the 
company  but  have  had  no  reply.  Our 
monthly  payments  have  been  made 
promptly  up  to  date.  Do  we  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  them,  or  can  we  hold  them  up  un¬ 
til  the  roof  has  been  fixed?” 

Strictly  speaking,  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  is  a  disinterested  third  party  and 
can  force  the  payment  without  regard 
to  any  dissatisfaction  you  might  have. 
However,  we  have  known  cases  where 
the  customer  just  refused  to  keep  up 
his  payments  and  where  such  action 
has  stimulated  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment. 

It  is  this  way;— -The  finance  com¬ 
pany  cannot  collect  without  suing  and 
they  are  not  going  to  sue  unless  they 
have  to,  and  though  your  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  has  no  legal  bearing  on  your  claim 
the  company  that  did  the  work  will 
net  be  anxious  to  have  the  situation 
aired  in  court. 

—  A.A. — 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  effort 
you  made  to  supply  me  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  I  requested  of  you. 

They  were  exactly  what  I  wanted 
and  I  do  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
trouble. — L.  H.,  Pa. 

•  '  — A.A. — 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  services  very  much.  My 
son  has  received  the  magazine  that  I 
wrote  you  about.- — Appreciative, 
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With  this  coupon  you  can  buy  up  to  four  50c  State  Fair 
admission  tickets  at  the  advance  sale  price  of  25c  for  each 
ticket.  Present  coupon  at  redemption  station  located  at 
nearest  Central  New  York  Power  Corporation  or  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation  office. 

Mail  orders  for.  four  or  more  Advance  Sale  Tickets  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  State  Fair  Office,  Syracuse,  N.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  ACT  NOW  AND  SAVE. 

Offer  closes  Saturday,  August  23rd  aa-s-h 

^  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  Ca 

|V  AUG.  24  fo  SEPT.  )  .  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


%  THRIUINC  DAYS 


YOU’LL  see  colorful  new  versions  of  all  your 
Fair  favorites  .  .  .  horse  racing,  Lucky  Teter, 
auto  racing,  the  Gay  White  Way,  farm,  home,  wild 
life  and  industrial  exhibits.  You’ll  see  scores  of  new 
events,  too  .  .  .  Rodeo,  the  National  Horse  Pulling 
Contest — -the  spectacular  Ice  Show  .  .  .  and  the 
beautiful  Jones  Beach  and  Niagara  Falls  dioramas 
direct  from  the  World’s  Fair.  You’ll  find  a  thousand 
exciting  things  to  see  and  do  at  the  gay,  colorful,  ’41 
Fair.  Don’t  miss  the  thrills  waiting  for  you  on  the 
exciting  Fairgrounds — gloriously  decorated  with 
$500,000  worth  of  spectacular  World’s  Fair  lighting 
equipment  and  dioramas. 


AUG.  24 
to  SEPT.  1 


'A  Ice  Revue 

$150^000  in  Premiums 

★  National  Horse-Pulling  Contest 

★  Rodeo 

★  Lucky  Teter 

★  Grand  Circuit 
Harness  Horse  Races 

Championship  Auto  Races 

★  Mammoth  Defense  Show 

★  Piano  Festival 

★  Religious  Services 

★  New  Conservation  Building 

★  Sparkling  Grandstand  Show 
World’s  Fair  Dioramas 

★  Yankee  Cottage  (Model  Home) 
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by 

F.  H.  LACY 


HAT,  Mr.  Berry!  No  sheep  to 
wash  on  your  pond?  There  were 
plenty  on  our  pond  on  Flint  Creek 
down  in  Ontario  County. 

But  perhaps  your  memory 
doesn’t  go  back  to  sheep  washing 
days.  In  fact  I  don’t  recall  them  myself  but 
I’ve  heard  the  story  told  many  times.  Not  in 
one  continuous  narrative  but  in  pieces,  like 
a  jigsaw  puzzle,  and  as  easily  put  together. 

Our  pond  was  of  the  same  pattern  as  yours, 
Mr.  Berr3^  but  our  miller’s  name  happened 
to  be  Young.  We  even  had  a  lazy  fisherman. 
His  name  was  Smalley. 

Dad  and  Mother  were 
young  married  folks  back  in 
the  1870’s,  and  like  nearly 
every  other  farmer  Dad 
kept  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  when 
the  mills  took  over  the  job 
of  washing  the  grease  and 
dirt  out  of  the  wool.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  shortly 
after  that  time.  But  in  those 
days  it  was  done  the  hard 
way,  in  the  mill  pond. 

Sheep  shearing  had  an  ex¬ 
act  place  in  the  schedule  of 
farm  work.  It  came  after 
corn  planting  and  before  the 
corn  was  big  enough  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  This  meant  late  in 
May  or  very  early  in  June, 
and  the  preliminary  job  was 
washing. 

On  sheep  washing  day 
Dad  was  out  at  crack  of 
dawn  and  let  the  sheep  out 
of  the  barnyard  into  the 
“barn  pasture”  to  fee  d. 

Country  roads  were  little 
else  but  grassy  lanes  in 
those  days  and  anyone  who  ever  attempted 
to  drive  a  flock  of  hungry  sheep  over  good 
pasturage  knows  they  just  won’t  travel.  They 
will  eat. 

An  early  breakfast  over  and  the  sheep 
partly  satisfied  Mother  helped  Dad  and  the 
hired  man  turn  the  flock  into  the  road.  It  was 
a  point  of  honor  to  arrive  early  at  the  pond, 
besides  the  first  one  there  got  the  best  place 
near  the  dam  where  the  water  was  deepest. 
Later  arrivals  had  to  go  farther  up,  and  if 
Mr.  Young  ground  steadily  all  morning  the 
water  might  be  too  shallow  in  the  afternoon. 

After  the  sheep  were  on  their  way  Mother 
hurried  to  the  barn  and  hitched  old  Kit  onto 
the  democrat  wagon  and  tied  her  to  the  post 


This  old  wood  exit  of  a  sheep  washing  scene  is  re¬ 
produced  from  the  May  1866  issue  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  Along  with  it  was  a  discussion 
of  washing  sheep  or  shearing  the  unwashed  fleeces. 
The  author  put  up  a  good  argument  in  favor  of 
washing  the  sheep  first. 


near  the  kitchen  door.  The  first  thing  in  was 
lunch,  which  Mother  had  been  preparing 
since  Dad  got  up.  What  a  lunch!  There  was 
a  big  pot  of  baked  beans  with  a  liberal  piece 
of  salt  pork.  Then  there  were  thick  ham  sand¬ 
wiches.  None  of  your  thin-sliced  boiled  ham 
of  the  present  day  but  liberal  slices  of  fried 
ham.  There  were  boiled  eggs  and  sour  pickles, 
and  if  June  was  a  bit  advanced,  a  big  bowl 
of  fresh  strawberries  well  covered  over  with 
sugar.  A  pot  of  coffee  went  in  to  be  boiled 
at  the  pond  and  there  was  an  apple  pie  made 
from  Newtown  Pippins  still  keeping  in  the 
cellar.  I  did  not  make  Mother’s  acquaintance 
in  person  until  several  years  later  but  I  knew 
her  lunches. 


Let  me  add  in  passing  that  this  lunch  was 
all  produced  on  the  farm  except  the  coffee 
and  the  seasoning.  Even  the  flour  for  bread 
and  pie  crust  was  made  from  wheat  which 
Dad  raised  and  had  ground  at  Mr.  Young’s 
mill. 

Then  into  the  wagon 
went  some  old  blankets  just 
in  case  a  ewe  might  seem 
chilled  and  exhausted  by 
her  bath  and  need  special 
care.  A  couple  of  armfuls 
of  dry  wood  from  the  shed 
went  in  to  make  a  fire 
for  the  coffee,  also  to  sit 
around  while  eating  dinner. 
There  followed  two  clean 
pairs  of  overalls  and  shirts 
for  each  of  the  men,  for  a 
morning  in  the  chilly  pond 
rated  dry  clothes  when  they 
stopped  work  for  dinner 
and  another  dry  outfit  was 
in  order  before  they  started 
the  long  walk  home. 

Also  a  few  squares  of 
clean  cotton  cloth.  They 
were  to  bandage  the  eyes 
of  any  ewe  which  might 
require  special  attention, 
such  as  a  ride  on  the  way 
home.  For  no  matter  how 
tired  a  sheep  might  be  and 
how  much  in  need  of  assis¬ 
tance,  she  was  liable  to 
struggle  furiously  as  long  as  she  could  see. 
Deprived  of  her  sight  she  would  become  per¬ 
fectly  docile  and  could  be  handled  easily. 

Thus  equipped,  and  leaving  grandmother 
to  look  after  the  young  poultry  and  the  other 
noon  chores.  Mother  jumped  into  the  wagon 
and  putting  Kit  to  a  smart  trot  arrived  at  the 
pond  about  as  soon  as  the  others. 

Aside  from  preparing  the  lunch  it  would 
be  Mother’s  part  of  the  work  to  “tend 
sheep.”  The  farmers  had  built  several  small 
yards  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  the  side  to¬ 
ward  the  water  being  left  open.  They  were 
for  convenience  in  keeping  the  sheep  together 
while  washing.  But  they  were  too  small  to 
afford  any  pasturage  and  {Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Farm  Supplies  Are 
War  Supplies 

Because  many  of  the  things  farmers  need — like  steel,  oil,  canvas — are  also  needed 
by  the  army,  these  supplies  are  becoming  hard  to  get.  On  other  items  like  gasoline 
and  superphosphate,  transportation  is  the  bottleneck. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  a  cooperative  is  to  keep  patrons  informed.  The  men  in  G.L.F. 
responsible  for  purchasing  some  of  these  farm  supplies  have  prepared  the  following 
practical  suggestions  for  patrons. 


Anti -Freeze:  High  explosive  powders  are 
principally  made  from  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ents  as  Anti-Freeze.  It  might  pay  to  pur¬ 
chase  your  Anti-Freeze  now. 

Barbed  Wire:  From  now  on  barbed  wire 
will  be  of  poor  quality.  Save  your  barbed 
wire  and  carefully  roll  when  taking  down 
or  changing  a  fence.  Repair  fences  instead 
of  putting  up  new.  Conserve  barbed  wire 
by  using  electric  fence.  Get  repair  wire  by 
taking  down  wire  not  in  use.  If  any  new 
barbed  wire  is  available,  it  may  be  stand¬ 
ardized  to  one  all-purpose  wire,  replacing 
the  several  kinds  available  in  the  past. 
Barn  E<|iiipmciit:  At  present  barn  equip¬ 
ment  is  made  from  strong  high  carbon 
steel.  Lower  grades  of  steel  may  be  used. 
Repair  what  you  have.  Keep  clean  and 
well  painted.  Do  not  allow  to  rust,  and  it 
will  last. 

Batteries:  Watch  your  generator.  Keep 
filled  to  proper  level  with  distilled  or  rain 
water.  (Rain  water  is  just  as  good.) 

Boxes  and  Crates:  The  demand  for  bushel 
baskets  is  very  heavy.  Box  and  crate  mills 
have  huge  defense  orders  for  powder 
boxes  and  crates  for  all  explosives.  * 
Canvas  Covers  and  Belts:  These  are 
made  of  the  same  basic  material  as  tents, 
army  cot  covers,  truck  covers,  etc. 

Fence  Posts:  Good  steel  fence  posts  are 
usually  made  from  used  heavy  railroad 
rails.  This  steel  is  now  being  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  side  rails  on  army  cots.  Good  steel 
posts  will  be  hard  to  get.  Because  quality 
of  steel  posts  will  be  questionable,  use  wood 
posts  if  you  have  them  on  your  farm. 

Fly  Spray:  The  killing  agent  in  fly  spray 
is  pyrethrum,  which  comes  from  Japan. 
We  have  enough  for  this  year. 

Hay  Tools:  Keep  your  hay  cars  and  pulleys 
well  oiled  and  tight.  Every  tool  manu¬ 
facturer  is  probably  using  most  of  his  capac¬ 
ity  on  government  orders. 

Horse  Shoes:  Horse  shoe  plants  are  steel 
plants.  They  can  handle  many  defense 
items.  Keep  a  few  extra  shoes  on  hand. 
Machinery^:  Take  good  care  of  it:  i. 
Grease  and  oil  well.  2.  Paint  tools,  machines, 


milk  coolers,  etc.  3.  Glean  well  after  using. 
4.  Keep  in  dry  storage. 

Milk  Cans  and  Dairy  Equipment:  Milk 
cans  are  tinned.  Tin  is  used  by  the  War 
Department.  The  source  of  tin  is  the  Malay 
Straits — this  is  a  long  boat  trip  and  boats 
arc  scarce.  Milk  can  manufacturers  are 
from  one  to  three  months  behind  on 
orders.  The  same  machines  that  make 
cans,  can  make  shells.  Save  all  of  your  old 
milk  cans.  All  containers  are  scarce  and 
old  cans  have  many  uses. 

Milking  Machines,  Separators,  Water 
Systems,  Compressors:  Prevent  wear  by 
following  instructions  carefully.  Aluminum 
pails  are  out  of  the  picture.  Stainless  steel 
is  very  scarce.  Substitute  equipment  so  far 
is  good,  but  does  demand  better  care.  If 
your  equipment  needs  repair — do  it  now. 

Molasses:  This  is  a  war  commodity.  At 
present  there  is  enough.  Supply  depends 
upon  government  use.  So  far  prices  have 
gone  up  each  month. 

Nails:  Save  nails,  staples,  bolts,  etc. — 
they  may  be  scarce  and  high  priced. 

Oil;  Oil  is  a  war  commodity.  It  may  be 
hard  to  get — prices  may  be  high.  i.  Use 
good  oil  in  good  equipment.  2.  Change  oil 
filters  when  needed.  3.  Do  not  drive  too 
fast.  4.  Save  the  oil  drained  from  your 
new  car  for  your  use  in  worn  out  motors 
that  arc  oil  hogs.  (This  oil  should  be 
settled  and  the  top  and  bottom  parts 
thrown  away.)  5.  Do  n6t  fill  your  crank¬ 
case  above  the  proper  level— this  wastes 
oil.  6.  Save  your  oil  cans — oil  may  have  to  be 
handled  in  bulk.  7.  Take  good  care  of  all 
machines  by  proper  oiling  and  greasing. 

Paint:  Paint  is  a  great  preservative.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  everything  you  have 
last.  Some  paint  ingredients  are  short.  It 
will  probably  be  more  economical  to  paint 
this  year  than  next. 

Paint  Brushes:  Take  good  care  of  them. 
They  are  already  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been.  Buy  only  those  you  absolutely 
need.  After  using,  lay  flat  or  suspend  in 
linseed  oil  and  cover  the  can. 


Poultry  Equipment:  Good  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  is  made  from  special  covered  zinc 
steel  sheets.  These  are  very  scarce.  Take 
care  of  present  equipment;  be  sure  it  is 
clean  and  thoroughly  dried  when  not  in 
use;  repair  and  make  it  last  another  year. 
.Some  items  are  easy  to  make  out  of  wood 
and  you  can  use  your  old  lumber  to  good 
advantage. 

Roll  Koofingand  Shingles:  Manufacturers 
working  at  capacity.  Alaterials  harder  to 
get.  There  is  a  building  boom.  Now  is  a 
better  time  to  repair  than  to  re-roof  new, 
tinlcss  you  must  re-roof  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Quality  is  still  good. 

Rop  e:  Most  rope  manufacturers  arc  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Navy  and  government.  All  rope 
fiber  comes  from  the  Philippines.  A  good 
idea  to  have  a  small  reserve  on  hand. 

Small  Tools:  Clean  up  that  old  shovel 
and  gi'easc  it  when  not  in  use.  Many  tools 
arc  broken  and  lost — have  a  place  for 
tools  and  keep  them  there. 

Spark  Plugs:  Adjust  every  5000  miles — 
replace  when  needed.  This  saves  gas. 

Sprayers  and  Dusters:  Most  sprayers  and 
dusters  do  not  wear  out — they  have  to  be 
replaced  because  of  neglect. 

Steel  Roofs:  Take  good  care  of  steel  roofs 
— paint  if  rusty — repair  if  leaking.  Don’t 
replace  a  steel  roof  on  an  old  building; 
remember  that,  if  you  cannot  get  2-oz. 
zinc  coating,  your  roof  may  start  to  rust  in 
two  to  seven  years.  You  may  hav^e  to  go 
back  to  temporary  wooden  eaves  troughs. 

Stock  Tanks:  Do  not  set  tank  on  cinders. 
Keep  clean  and  dry  out  twice  a  year.  New 
tanks  should  be  filled,  drained,  and  dried 
three  times  before  putting  into  constant  use. 

Superphosphate:  The  pinch  here  is 
water  transportation  of  phosphate  rock 
and  sulphur  from  Gulf  ports.  Use  super¬ 
phosphate  liberally  this  fall  on  pastures, 
hays,  and  next  year’s  corn  fields.  It  may 
be  hard  to  get  in  the  spring. 

Tires:  Rubber  is  needed  for  defense. 
Ocean-going  boats  are  needed  for  the 


Latest  News  on  the  Gas  Situation 


Excerpts  from  a  letter  by  V.  A. 
Fogg*  to  G.L.F.  employees: 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  these  eastern  states  are  going 
to  put  on  a  patriotic  drive  to  con¬ 
serve  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  The  reason 
is  that  so  many  tankers  have  been 
taken  for  transfer  to  England  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Navy  that  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get 
enough  fi^el  oil  and  gasoline  into 
this  eastern  area  this  winter. 

“What  is  the  government  do¬ 
ing?  A  law  has  just  been  passed 
giving  right  of  eminent  domain  for 


a  new  pipe  line  into  this  area.  This 
is  to  be  a  24"  pipe  line,  the  largest 
and  longest  in  the  world.  It  will,  of 
course,  take  months  to  get  this  into 
operation.  Assurance  has  been  given 
that  all  available  tank  cars  will  be 
in  use  shortly.  A  rationing  plan  is 
being  studied. 

“What  We  Can  Do:  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  every  employee 
and  patron  of  G.L.F.  immediately 
cooperate  to  conserve  gas.  Keep 
cars  in  good  condition.  Do  not  allow 
brakes  to  drag,  have  carburetors 
checked  periodically,  keep  the  spark 


plugs  in  good  shape,  and  tires 
inflated. 

“As  drivers  I  think  most  of  us  may 
be  able  to  make  a  material  saving. 
If  we  would  keep  our  speed  between 
40  and  50,  I  believe  we  would  con¬ 
serve  a  lot  of  gas.  We  also,  of  course, 
have  the  opportunity  of  avoiding 
quick  starts  and  stops,  being  carefvff 
not  to  let  our  motors  idle,  and  to  use 
first  and  second  gears  as  little  as 
possible.” 

*Mr.  Fogg  has  charge  of  purchasing 
many  of  the  G.L.F.  farm  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  petroleum  produets. 
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emergency.  Rubber  tires  and  all  rubber 
supplies  may  be  short.  Get  more  mileage 
on  your  tires  by  these  means: 

1.  Drive  at  moderate  speeds. 

2.  Stop  and  start  slowly. 

3.  Carry  the  recommended  air  pressure 
— check  at  least  weekly.  (Undcrinfiated 
tires  wear  out  very  rapidly.) 

4.  Keep  your  car  in  good  condition- 
check  wheel  alignment,  check  spring  and 
axle  settings.  Any  variation  in  these  cause 
very  fast  tire  wear. 

5.  Keep  a  good  used  tire  as  a  spare  in¬ 
stead  of  a  new  one. 

Twine:  Enough  twine  for  this  year. 


Woven  Wire:  Keep  your  woven  wire 
fence  stretched  tight.  Don’t  replace  a 
permanent  line  fence  at  this  time  unless 
necessary,  as  the  zinc  coating  on  woven 
wire  will  be  light  and  the  fence  will  not 
last.  Woven  wire  will  be  scarce  and  only 
available  in  20-rod  rolls.  We  understand 
that  the  Army  is  purchasing  three  million 
dollars  worth  of  heavy  zinc-coated,  50- 
ycar  woven  wire  to  be  used  around  army 
camps.  Watch  this  wire  and  if  it  is  offered 
for  sale  by  the  army  after  the  emergency 
is  over,  buy  it. 


Case  Lot  Orders 
Save  Money  on 
Canned  Foods 

Early  this  summer  many  G.L.F.  patrons 
placed  advance  orders  for  canned  foods 
grown  by  other  G.L.F.  patrons.  As  fast 
as  these  canned  foods  were  picked  at 
the  G.L.F.  canning'  plant,  they  were 
shipped  direct  to  Service  Agencies,  at  a 
great  saving  to  the  purchaser. 

Your  Service  Agency  is  now  taking 
advance  orders  for  case  lots  of  the  G.L.F. 
Quality  Ganned  Foods  listed  below. 
Orders  are  taken  on  an  open  price  basis, 
but  the  lowest  possible  price  will  apply 
on  all  items  you  order  in  advance.  The 
starred  items  (*)  should  be  ready  about 
October  15;  others  about  November  15. 


VEGETABLES 
*C\it  Green  Beans 
*Cnt  Wax  Beans 
Small  Lima  Beans 
*Bean.s  and  Pork 
Red  Kidney  Beans 
Cut  Beets 
Diced  Beets 
Shoestring  Beets 
Sliced  Bect.s 
Small  W^hole  Beets 
Diced  Carrots 
Shoestring  Carrots 
Cream  Style  Corn 
W'hole  Kernel  Corn 
Pumpkin  ' 


Sauerkraut 

Succotash 

♦Tomatoes 

FRUITS 

Applesauce 
Eiberta  Peaches 
Bartlett  Pears 
♦Black  Raspberries 
♦Red  Raspberries 

JUICES 
Apple  Juice 
Tomato  Juice 
MISC. 
Ketchup 


How  to  Order 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Ageney  has  an 
Advance  Order  Chart  on  which  you  can 
sign  up  for  case  lots  of  any  of  the  foods 
listed  above.  Or  you  may  write  or  phone 
your  Service  Agency.  Advance  orders 
tvill  be  filled  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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Our  Garden  in  August 


Hif,  M'lyi.  CoAe 


Half  the  fascination  of  a  garden 
for  a  garden-lover  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  suspense  and  surprises  that 
go  with  it.  Predictions  both  good  and 
bad  “gang  aft  agley.”  During  those 
scorching  hot  days  our.  cucumber  pros¬ 
pects  ran  from  fine  to  bad,  then  came 
heavy,  warm  rains  and  they  popped 
again  to  excellent.  Cucumbers  never 
grew  faster.  Never  before  have  I 
made  my  chunk  and  sliced  pickles 
when  cukes  were  selling  for  five  cents 
each  in  the  bargain  stores. 

We  had  had  a  few  quarts  of  toma¬ 
toes,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  cucumbers, 
several  heads  of  cauliflower  and  one 
meal  of  sweet  corn  before  July  was 
over. 

There’s  been  a  new  experience  in 
gardening  for  me  this  year.  I  had 
never  seen  a  watermelon  growing.  We 
have  five  from  seeds  planted  June  1st. 

We  learned  a  lesson  the  hard  way 
about  our  1940  pea  patch.  Last  year 
we  pulled  the  vines  after  bearing  and 
threw  them  in  the  pig  yard  and  then 
neglected  to  pull  weeds  on  those  five 
rows  all  through  the  season.  This 
spring  we  could  tell  exactly  where 
those  peas  had  been.  The  wped  seeds 
were  all  there  waiting  and  what  a  lot 
of  extra  work  they  made  to  get  rid  of 
them.  ■' 

This  past  j.ainy  week  spoiled  the  hea-d 
lettuce,  brought  along  the  bush  snap 
beans  so  fast  a  great  many  grew  too 
large  before  we  could  get  them,  and 
caused  the  peppers,  already  sun  scald¬ 
ed,  to  begin  to  rot.  It  rushed  along 
the  early  cabbage  so  fast  we  had  to 
market  some  to  prevent  waste  from 
bursting. 

Our  pole  snap  beans,  the  Scotias,  are 
loaded  with  purple  blooms  and  you  find 
a  few  pods  about  2  inches  long.  The 
pole  limas  that  we’ve  had  in  the  family 
for  twenty  years  are  already  loaded 
with  full  pods  but  the  bush  limas  are 
few  and  far  between.  ,  Germination  was 
poor  and  for  weeks  the  few  that  came 
up  looked  anything  but  healthy.  Kohl- 


Potato  Picking  Champions 

At  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  on  the  farm  of  Hugh 
Humphries  at  New  Hartford,  New 
York,  six  young  men  competed  for  the 
title  of  Champion  New  York  gtate  po¬ 
tato  picker.  Winners  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  place  will  represent  New  York  in 
a  Northeastern  potato  picking  contest 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  next 
month.  They  will  be  sent  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Club. 

The  winner  was  Malcolm  Cottrell  of 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  (left,  below),  while  be¬ 
hind  him  in  second  place  was  George 
Hamm  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.  Malcolm 
is  the  son  of  Bruce  Cottrell,  well  known 
potato  grower,  while  George  works  on 
the  farm  of  Alonzo  Allen  of  Waterville, 
also  well  known  to  Empire  State  po¬ 
tato  growers. 

Malcolm  picked  up  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  50  foot  row  in  4  minutes  38 
seconds,  while  George’s  time  was  4 
minutes  and  45  seconds. 


rabi  is  very  good  this  year.  The  chil¬ 
dren  call  it  cabbage  hearts  and  eat  it 
raw  like  young  rabbits. 

I  sold  a  friend  three  heads  of  early 
cabbage  today  for  four  cents  a  pound. 
They  brought  54  cents.  I  felt  guilty 
taking  the  money  but  later  in  the  day 
I  saw  wilted,  yellowing  heads  in  a 
chain  store  for  five  cents  a  pound. 

Dad’s  squash  patch  has  proven  the 
soundness  of  the  advice  given  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  I  heard  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
in  Ithaca  last  February.  There  I 
heard  that  to  control  squash  borers 
you  should  dust  the  ground  a  few  feet 
around  each  hill  with  1%  rotenone  dust 
once  a  week  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
Dad  did  just  that  for  five  weeks  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  again. 
There’s  simply  no  place  to  walk.  And 
the  vines  stand  up  to  your  knees  and 
there  are  oodles  of  little  squashes  to 
be  seen.  The  hum  of  the  bees  working 
in  the  blossoms  is  remarkable.  They 
must  like  squash  pollen.  The  Quality 
squash  vines  are  a  darker  green  than 
the  Warted  Hubbard,  and  they,  too,  are 
set  full  of  tiny  squashes. 

The  two  short  rows  of  an  early  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn  is  just  right  to  eat 
now  and  the  main  patch  of  Whipple’s 
Yellow  is  all  tasseled  and  silked,  so 
corn  canning  is  just  around  the  corner. 
The  children  picked  their  first  bouquet 
of  gladioli  August  2nd.  They  have 
hoed  them  twice  and  pulled  countless 
weeds  from  among  them. 

(Editor^s  Note:  Mrs.  Case,  the  author 
of  “Our  Garden  in  August,’’  also  wrote 
the  front  page  story  “A  Family  With 
the  Garden  Habit,’’  which  appeared 
March  29,  1941.  This  aroused  so  much 
comment  that  we  asked  her  to  tell  this 
summer’s  experiences.  On  page  3  of  the 
June  21st  issue  she  reported  on  “Our  Gar¬ 
den  in  June,”  and  on  page  8  of  the  July 
19th  issue  on  “Our  Garden  in  July.” 
Watch  for  future  reports.) 


NEW  ENGLAND  GARDENERil^:  At  West  Bridgewater,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  three  brothers,  Napoleon, 
Edward  and  Charles  Ensher  are  raising  vegetables  on  75  acres.  On  this  land  plus 
3,000  cold  frames  and  a  considerable  hothouse  area,  they  are  raising  dandelions,  spin¬ 
ach,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Fifteen  years  ago  one  of  the  brothers  brought 
the  seed  of  a  curly  dandelion  from  France  and  since  that  time  they  have  grown 
their  own  seed  and  have  produced  a  superior  product.  In  the  picture,  Charles  Ensher 
is  cutting  spinach. — Photo  Courtesy  National  Stores,  Inc. 


We  Grow  Everbearing  Straw^berries 


By  MRS.  FRANC  HALL  MORSE. 


WE  HAVE  become  conscious  of  our 
need  for  vitamin  B  if  we  are  to 
be  physically  and  mentally  fit.  Our 
world  of  confusion  and  distress  brings 
many  opportunities  for  unusual  prog¬ 
ress  if  we  can  keep  fit  for  our  job 
and  some  besides. 

We  have  found  a  happy  solution  of 


Beets  for  Babies 


William  Kling-  and  his  son,  William, 
Jr.,  of  Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  are  growing  a  consider¬ 
able  acreage  of  string  beans  and  beets 
which  are  sold  to  a  firm  that  makes 
baby  foods.  For  this  market,  the 
primary  consideration  is  quality.  The 
beets  must  be  mature  so  they  will  be 
uniform  red  in  color,  but  the  sizes  de¬ 
sired  are  from  1%  to  3t4  inches  in 
diameter.  Last  summer  the  company 
feared  they  were  running  short  and 
Mr.  Kling  said  to  them,  “If  you  will 
waive  your  size  requirements,  I  will 
deliver  you  more  beets  and  take  my 
chances  that  the  quality  will  be  satis¬ 


factory.”  This  was  done  and  the  beets 
were  accepted. 

The  beets  are  planted  in  rows  20 
inches  apart.  They  are  cultivated  with 
wheel  hoes,  irrigated  and  side  dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda.  On  seven  acres 
of  beets  the  Klings  expect  to  harvest 
20  tons  to  the  acre.  On  August  13th, 
225  bushels  of  string  beans  were  pick¬ 
ed  from  8%  acres. 

Primarily,  the  Klings  are  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  but  vegetables  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  side  line.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kling  is  a 
firm  beljever  in  diversification  and 
doesn’t  like  to  have  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket. 


the  adequate  vitamin  B  supply.  We 
grow  everbearing  straw'berries.  Our 
familj'’  varies  from  five  to  ten  and  we 
have  an  insatiable  love  of  fresh  fruits. 
Tree  fruits  grow  well  in  our  section 
but  need  much  spraying  and  special 
care.  Our  farm,  which  specializes  in 
growing  seed  grains,  is  not  equipped  to 
spray  fruit  so  it  does  not  get  done 
and  we  have  few  crops  of  good  tree 
fruits. 

Six  years  ago  I  met  a  man  who 
made  an  outstanding  success  of  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries,  especially  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  brief  rules.  He  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  Plant  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring 
—  March  if  possible  —  as  a  few  spring 
snow  storms  settle  the  ground  around 
the  plants  in  just  the  best  way. 

2.  Have  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  humus. 

3.  Cultivate  weekly. 

4.  Keep  all  blossoms  and  runners  plucked 
off  until  July  15.  Then  if  plants  are 
well  developed,  blossoms  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  but  runners  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  removed  as  the  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries  depends  on  strong  well  developed 
plants  and  runners  rob  the  parent  plant 
of  its  vitality. 

5.  Everbearing  plants  need  more  plant 
food  than  plants  which  bear  but  one 
crop  a  year.  Therefore  they  profit  by 
fertilization  twice  a  year,  in  spring 
and  fall. 

Then  my  tutor  told  me  “These  direc¬ 
tions  I’ve  given  you  are  important  but 
there  is  something  still  more  important. 
In  fact  if  you  do  this  one  thing  you 
can  forget  all  the  rest.  Water  them 
with  perspiration  every  day.’’ 

With  these  directions,  I  started 
growing  everbearing  strawberries  in 
1936.  I  have  found  them  a  dependable 
crop  ever  since.  We  plant  five  hun¬ 
dred  plants  every  spring,  getting  a  fall 
crop  and  a  June  crop  the  following 
year.  After  the  June  crop  we  plow 
out  the  plants  as  other  crops  from 
these  plants  are  inferior  both  in  size 
and  quantity.  We  find  it  much  better 
to  put  our  effort  on  new  plants  ea^ 
year. 

Last  year  I  picked  60  quarts  in  tlas 
month  of  August.  This  was  a  great 
{Continued  on  Page  17)^ 
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No  Decision  on  Milk  Order  Yet 

AS  WE  go  to  press  on  Monday,  August  25, 
no  word  has  yet  come  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  decisions 
on  the  amendments  to  the  New  York  milk  or¬ 
der.  This  means  that  it  is  very  likely  now  that 
a  decision  will  not  come  through  in  time  so  that 
a  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  amendments  soon 
enough  to  establish  a  higher  September  price. 

It  has  taken  the  government  nearly  two 
months  since  the  Brst  request  for  the  hearings 
was  made,  and  several  weeks  since  the  hearings 
were  actually  held,  and  no  decision  yet. 

Until  recently  the  milk  Order  has  helped  sta¬ 
bilize  the  New  York  milk  market,  but  unless 
the  Department  can  cut  its  red  tape  and  move 
faster  than  it  has  lately  in  these  times  of  fre¬ 
quent  crises,  the  Order  will  cease  to  be  of  help. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  unsatisfactory  operation 
of  the  milk  Order  is  due  to  consumer  influence 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  hearings 
to  amend  the  milk  Order,  more  questions  were 
asked  by  representatives  of  the  Consumer  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  than  were 
asked  by  those  in  the  Department  who  repre¬ 
sent  farmers.  Farmers  feel  that  when  their  evi¬ 
dence  finally  goes  to  Washington,  this  pressure 
of  consumers  continues,  with  the  result  that  the 
evidence  submitted  by  dairymen  for  better 
prices  and  marketing  conditions  is  often  over¬ 
balanced  by  consumer  influence. 

Recent  evidence  of  this  unfair  element  in  the 
Department  is  the  effort  supported  by  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Council  of  the  Department  to  foster  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Producers’  Federation  in  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  in  Chicago  has  just  called  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  dairymen  of  America  to  this  action 
supporting  oleo  by  a  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Of  course  consumers  should  be  represented  in 
the  government,  but  why  not  put  the  bureau 
say  in  the  Department  of  Labor?  Why  in  all 
commonsense  should  this  representation  be  in 
a  department  organized  to  serve  agriculture? 

Gasoline  Rationing  and  the  Farmer 

“I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  article  in  the 
“American  Agriculturist"  of  August  sixteenth  and 
also  several  letters  which  were  written  to  me  as  a 
result  of  it.  I  immediately  discussed  the  matter  with 
Commissioner  Carroll  Mealey,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Petroleum  Administrator,  and  have 
advised  him  of  the  entire  situation.  He  assures  me 
that  he  will  keep  the  situation  of  the  farmer  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind.” — Charles  Poletti,  Acting  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Lieut.  Governor. 

Governor  Polettl  is  also  New  York  State 
Coordinator  of  Defense. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  article  in  some 
editions  of  our  last  issue  on  the  dangers  of  gas¬ 
oline  rationing  to  farmers.  We  pointed  out  in 
that  article  that  if  gas  was  rationed  to  farmers, 
even  for  the  farmer’s  automobile,  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  costs  of  production,  and  tend  to  limit 
the  production  of  necessary  food.  The  article 
was  effective  in  pointing  out  this  danger  not 
only  to  the  farmers  themselves  but  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  like  Governor  Poletti  who  help 
to  make  the  rules  and  regulations.  Governor 
Poletti  is  interested  in  agriculture,  is  eminently 
fair,  and  will  always  do  his  part,  when  he  has 
the  facts,  to  prevent  hardship  and  injustice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  gasoline 
shortage,  which  may  grow  worse  for  several 
months.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  of 


us  therefore  to  conserve  gas  in  every  possible 
way,  and  not  to  take  unnecessary  trips  at  this 
time.  Some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  gas  are 
to  drive  slowly,  to  stop  and  start  gradually,  and 
to  be  sure  that  your  carburetor  is  adjusted  so 
that  you  are  getting  maximum  production. 

After  all,  millions  of  people  lived  happily  for 
hundreds  of  years  without  gasoline,  so  all  of  us 
ought  to  be  abe  to  get  along  for  a  while  anyway 
with  a  little  less  than  we  have  been  using. 

Consumers  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  unsatisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  milk  Order  is  due  to 
consumer  influence  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  hearings  to  amend  the  milk  Order 
more  questions  were  asked  by  representatives 
of  the  Consumers’  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  were  asked  by  those  frofh 
the  Department  who  represent  farmers.  Practic¬ 
ally  every  farmer  witness  was  cross-examined 
by  representatives  of  the  Consumers’  Council. 

Furthermore,  farmers  feel  that  when  their 
evidence  finally  goes  to  Washington,  this  pres¬ 
sure  of  consumers  continues  with  the  result  that 
the  evidence  submitted  by  dairymen  for  better 
prices  and  marketing  conditions  ic  over-balanc¬ 
ed  by  consumer  influence. 

Further  evidence  of  this  unfair  element  in  the 
Department  is  the  effort  supported  by  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Council  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  foster  the  use  of  oleomargarine  instead 
of  butter.  A  public  address  was  made  recently  by 
representatives  of  this  Council  in  favor  of  oleo. 

Now,  of  course  consumers  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  influence  of  the  consumers  without  official 
representation  is  tremendous,  because  they  so 
far  outnumber  any  other  group.  In  New  York 
State  there  are  over  10,000,000  consumers  with 
less  than  half  a  million  f^rm  people.  When  a 
politician  like  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York 
City  begins  to  talk  about  the  high  price  of  milk 
what  chance  have  dairymen  when  they  are  so 
far  outnumbered? 

No  one  would  object  to  official  representa¬ 
tion  of  consumers  if  it  were  in  the  right  place. 
Why  not  put  it,  say,  in  the  Department  of 
Labor?  Why  in  all  commonsense  should  this 
representation  be  in  a  Department  organized 
to  serve  agriculture? 

For  More  Use  of  Farm  Equipment 

SHORTAGE  of  farm  labor  is  forcing  all 
farmers  to  give  consideration  to  a  larger  use 
of  farm  equipment.  The  trouble  with  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  there  are  some  farm  machines  that 
are  used  only  a  few  days  in  the  whole  year,  and 
this  makes  them  just  too  expensive  for  one  farm¬ 
er  alone  to  own. 

For  years  I  have  been  suggesting  to  my 
friends  the  idea  of  neighborhood  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  farm  equipment,  that  is  joint  owner¬ 
ship.  Of  course  I  know  the  objections — you  all 
want  to  use  the  same  machine  at  the  same  time; 
one  man  doesn’t  take  as  good  care  of  it  as  an¬ 
other;  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me 
now,  however,  that  we  have  come  to  a  time 
when  the  advantage  of  joint  ownership  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  and  that  men  can  cooperate 
if  they  only  just  make  up  their  minds  to. 

Another  answer  to  the  problem  is  custom 
work.  Let  a  group  of  farmers  join  together  and 
give  their  work  to  a  man  who  owns  the  equip¬ 
ment.  After  all,  we  have  followed  this  custom 
for  many  years  with  threshing  and  silo-filling 


outfits.  Spray  rings  are  another  example.  It 
could  be  enlarged  to  include  other  equipment. 

Get  Your  Harvest  Help  Now 

SCHOOL  authorities  in  New  York  and  in 
some  other  states  have  suggested  that 
schools  begin  early  where  necessary  and  then 
have  a  recess  later  so  that  the  young  people  can 
be  released  for  harvest  work.  It  may  be  that 
some  absence  of  pupils  for  work  can  be  arrang¬ 
ed  without  loss  of  public  money. 

Word  has  come  from  the  CCC  headquarters 
in  Washington  that  boys  in  CCC  camps  can  ac¬ 
cept  jobs  on  farms  and  get  a  furlough  from 
their  camp  for  the  time  they  are  working.  They 
will  be  re-accepted  by  the  camp  when  the  jobs 
are  finished. 

In  a  recent  issue,  I  suggested  that  farmers 
who  have  hand  harvest  work  to  do  this  fall,  like 
picking  up  potatoes  or  harvesting  apples,  should 
try  to  arrange  for  their  labor  supply  right  now. 
Talk  the  matter  over  with  your  local  school  au¬ 
thorities.  If  there  is  a  CCC  camp  near  you,  talk 
with  the  officers.  Your  county  agricultural 
agent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  your  nearest  city,  or  your  local  Farm 
Credit  secretary  all  may  be  able  to  help  you 
get  in  touch  with  boys  and  girls  or  women  who 
can  do  harvest  work.  If  you  wait  ’till  the  time 
when  the  work  has  to  be  done,  it  may  be  too 
late. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

Some  of  your  puzzles  have  made  me  so  darn  mad 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you  one  now.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example  in  division,  each  X  stands  for  a 
definite  and  fixed  number  from  and  including  zero, 
through  and  including  9.  They  may  all  be  different, 
and  there  is  no  definite  order.  There  is  one  known 
number.” — L.  W.  J. 

Here  is  the  puzzle.  No  fair  looking  on  Page 
12  for  the  answer  until  you  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial:  XX  8  XX 

XXX 

xxxx 

XXX 

xxxx 

XXXX 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

My  friend,  N.  a.  j.,  now  a  resident  of 
Massachusetts,  sends  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  letter  and  chestnut.  Old-timers  will  re¬ 
member  the  names  of  the  Keuka  Lake  excur¬ 
sion  boats.  All  of  the  large  Finger  Lakes  had  ex¬ 
cursion  boats,  and  what- a  grand  lot  of  fun  they 
gave  to  country  folks.  Our  friend  ik  right  about 
the  name  of  the  boat  “Mary  Belle.”  “Mary 
Anne”  was  poetic  license  for  rhyming  purposes: 

“I  am  enjoying  the  stories  of  your  boyhood  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days.  It  was  during  those  days 
that  I  also  did  my  growing  up.  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  your  story  of  your  trip  to  Penn  Yan, 
in  the  issue  for  July  5.  During  those  days  I  taught 
at  Keuka  College,  4  miles  south  of  Penn  Yan.  I 
can’t  refrain  from  saying  that  it  was  not  the  steamer 
Mary  Anne  but  Mary  Belle  on  which  you  rode. 

“I  submit  the  following  chestnut.  A  jackass  was 
wounded  by  a  bomb  near  an  English  church.  The 
animal  managed  to  drag  itself  onto  the  lawn  of  the 
church  and  died.  The  body  was  not  removed  at 
once.  The  rector,  very  much  irritated,  wrote  to  the 
village  fathers  complaining  of  their  neglect.  The 
council  replied  that  since  he  was  a  rector,  it  was 
his  duty  to  bury  the  dead.  The  rector,  nothing 
daunted,  answered  that  the  burying  of  the  dead  was 
indeed  part  of  his  work,  but  before  he  did  it,  he 
always  made  it  a  practice  to  notify  the  relatives.” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

To  An  Old  Swoothoarl 

I  WONDER,  -dear,  do  you  remember 
that  early  September  day,  back  in 
the  Horse  and  Buggy  days,  when 
we  both  started  in  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Class?  There  were  just  thir¬ 
teen  of  us  in  that  class,  eleven  girls 
and  two  boys,  and  I  remember  how 
awkward  and  embarrassed  I  felt  with 
all  those  girls.  I  couldn’t  answer  even 
the  teacher’s  easiest  questions  without 
stuttering.  My  feet,  in  their  coarse 
farm  shoes,  seemed  so  big  that  I  tried 
to  hide  them  under  the  seat,  and  fell 
over  them  every  time  I  got  up.  My 
hands,  hard  and  calloused  from  farm 
work,  seemed  always  in  the  way. 

Then,  a  little  later  on  that  first  day 
you  went  by  my  desk,  dear,  and  drop¬ 
ped  a  little  note.  I  slipped  it  behind 
a  book,  opened  it,  and  read: 

“You  are  almost  a  relation  of 
mine.  Your  uncle  married  my  aunt.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  down¬ 
fall.  From  that  time  you  stood  apart 
from  all  the  rest.  Maybe  that’s  what 
you' intended!  They 'say  that  women 
are  much  more  subtle  and  indirect  than 
men  in  going  after  what  they  want! 

The  other  day,  in  an  old  drawer  I 
found  a  picture  of  the  members  of 
that  training  class.  It  made  me  laugh 
to  think  how  funny  those  girls  would 
seem  if  they  suddenly  were  to  appear 
on  the  street  in  the  clothes  which  they 
wore  then.  Then  I  grew  a  little  sad 
when  I  remembered  how  many  of  those 
girls  are  no  ksnger  with  us,  and  how 
time  has  changed  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Remember  those  frilly  shirt-waists  you 
girls  used  to  wear,  with  their  high  col¬ 
lars,  and  those  long  tight  skirts  that 
almost  swept  the  dirt  from  the  floor 
as  you  walked  ?  They  were  funny, 
weren’t  they?  But  your  clothes  then 
would  seem  no  more  strange  now  than 
girls’  clothes  today  would  have  seemed 
to  us  then.  One  had  to  watch  carefully 
indeed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  well- 
turned  ankle  in  those  early  1900’s.  But 
now  —  well,  maybe  I’d  better  get  off 
this  subject.  But  before  I  do,  I  simply 
must  mention  the  hats  that  you 
girls  wore  then,  my  dear.  Boy,  were 
they  something!  The  only  thing  in  the 
world  funnier  than  the  women’s  hats 
of  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days  are  the 
hats  they  wear  now.  And  the  queerest 
thing  of  all  about  the  women’s  hats 
is  that  no  matter  how  funny  they  are, 
they  are  still  good-looking — at  least 
some  of  them.  Or  is  it  because  a  nice 
girl  looks  good  in  anything? 

Well,  it  wasn’t  long  after  training 
class  started  that  year  before  I  began 
to  neglect  my  work  outside  of  school 
in  order  to  hang  around  where  you 
were.  Sometimes  when  I  have  been 
critical  of  my  own  sons  when  they  have 
been  kind  of  girl  crazy  I  just  think 
back  to  those  happy,  foolish  days  when 
I  wasn’t  too  much  good  because  of  you. 
Or  were  they  such  foolish  days?  Is 
any  innocent,  harmless  thing  foolish 
that  brings  more  joy  and  happiness  into 
this  sad  world? 

What  used  to  make  me  mad,  though, 
was  your  apparent  indifference  to  me 
when  I  was  willing  to  get  down  and 
nib  my  nose  in  the  dust  at  your  feet. 
Maybe  that  was  just  the  trouble.  Had 
I  acted  indifferent  maybe  I  would  have 
roadb  more  progress..  Come  to  think 
it,  what  made  me  madder  still  was 


your  partiality  to  Pete.  Remember 
how  Pete  and  I  used  almost  to  fight 
to  see  who  would  carry  your  books  to 
the  train  which  transported  you  back 
and  forth  to  school  from  your  home  in 
another  village?  Pete  won  out  most 
of  the  time,  darn  his  skin!  Why  does 
a  girl  fall  for  a  good-looking  guy  or 
one  in  a  uniform  'vhether  or  not  he 
has  any  brains  ?  Pete  was  such  a 
handsome  sissy  in  a  superficial  sort  of 
way  that  we  boys  whom  he  cut  out 
with  the  girls  nicknamed  him  Dolly. 
What  chance  had  I  with  the  girls— 
an  awkward,  shy,  ill-dressed  farm  kid, 
with  an  inferiority  complex  ? 

Just  the  same,  I  kind  of  had  one  up 
on  Pete  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  with 
you  when  my  friend  who  owned  the 
bicycle  repair  shop  told  me  I  could 
borrow  his  tandem  bicycle  as  often  as 
I  wanted  to.  Remember  that  tandem, 
dear  ?  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  ever  saw  one?  Gosh, 
how  I  pumped  and  sweat  on  that  old 
double  bicycle,  and  how  willing  I  was 
just  so  long  as  I  could  have  you  along! 
I  suspect  now  that  while  you  went 
through  the  motions,  you  didn’t  do 
very  much  real  pedalling! 

But  after  maybe  an  hour  of  hard 
work  I  could  get  you  five  or  six  miles 
out  of  the  village  on  the  country  road, 
and  then  we  could  sit  “in  the  shade  of 
the  old  apple  tree”  and  visit.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  song  ?  It  had  just  come 
around. 

All  too  soon  you  would  be  telling  me 
that  you  had  to  get  back,  and  then  I’d 
pump  and  pedal  and  puff  to  get  you 
and  that  tandem  back  to  the  village. 
It  would  have  been  easier  to  have  car¬ 
ried  you  on  my  back,  and  much,  much 
pleasanter! 

Well,  that  school  year,  pleasant  in 


spite  of  Pete,  came  to  an  end.  I  must 
have  done  some  studying,  for  I  got  my 
certificate  to  teach  school.  I  can  close 
my  eyes  and  see  the  old  Methodist 
church  where  the  graduating  exercises 
were  held.  Don’t  you  remember  how 
for  days  before  Commencement  the 
whole  class  roamed  the  fields  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  buttercups  and  daisies  and 
made  them  into  flower  ropes  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  church?  And  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  how  we  worked  on  those  gradua¬ 
tion  orations!  Came  the  night.  We 
each  did  our  best,  and  then  proudly 
walked  up  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  our  certificates. 
I  didn’t  feel  quite  as  proud  as  I  might 
have,  though,  because  of  the  shoes  I 
had  on.  To  get  to  the  exercises  I  had 
to  walk  four  miles  from  home.  It  had 
been  raining.  My  shoes  were  plaster¬ 
ed  with  mud,  and  I  had  no  way  of 
cleaning  them. 

When  Commencement  wa^  over  I 
more  depressed  than  elated,  be¬ 
cause  the  end  of  the  school  meant 
separation  from  you.  I  went  home  to 
help  with  the  haying  and  the  summer 
work,  and  to  dream  the  dreams  of 
youth.  And  you  returned  to  your  home 
to  help  your  folks  and  to  rest  and 
prepare  to  begin  your  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  September.  My  dear,  how 
would  you  like  just  once  to  turn  the 
clock  backwards  and  spend  another 
summer  with  those  who  “no  longer  cast 
a  shadow  in  the  sun.” 

The  other  day  I  drove  down  the  back 
road  of  the  valley  where  Father,  Broth¬ 
er,  and  I  took  a  piece  of  hay  to  cut 
on  shares  that  summer.  I  stopped  the 
car  and  walked  to  the  same  old  tree 
under  which  I  lay  one  day  in  that  long 
ago  summer  with  my  ragged  straw 
hat  over  my  eyes,  looking  up  through 
the  holes  at  the  drifting  clouds,  dream¬ 
ing  of  you,  and  thinking  how  long  it 
would  be  before  I  could  see  you  again. 

How  I  watched  the  mails  that  sum¬ 
mer!  Many  of  my  own  evenings  were 
spent  in  pouring  out  my  thoughts  and 
my  heart  in  letters  to  you.  It  was 
only  once  in  a  while  that  I  got  a  letter 
back,  and  then  I  carried  it  and  read 
and  re-read  it  until  it  became  worn 
and  ragged.  In  my  time,  dear,  I  have 
been  badly  afflicted  with  two  diseases 
that  never  kill,  but  that  often  get  the 
human  race  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  One 


ig.Song  Qf'ihelu<sz^  faij 

'^HE  FALL’S  the  time  for 
-*■  shows  and  fairs  when  cows 
and  heifers  put  on  airs;  with 
polished  horns  and  hair  a-curl 
they’re  just  as  proud  as  any 
girl  a-posin’  in  a  beauty  show. 

They  prance  around  upon  their 
toe,  they  watch  the  judge  with 
canny  eye ;  as  he  goes  down 
the  line  they  try  to  look  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  they  are, 
they’re  all  in  hopes  they  can 
git  him  to  move  them  to  the 
head  and  git  a  ribbon,  blue  or 
red.  My  neighbor  likes  to 
stand  and  gaze  at  that  there 
show  ring,  days  and  days  he’ll 
spend  a-watchin’  fancy  stock 
with  meat  from  ears  clear 
down  to  hock.  That  feller  just 
staqds  there  beside  the  ring  till 
ev’ry  ribbon’s  tied.  Then  he 
goes  home  all  full  of  vim,  his 
old  cows  don’t  appeal  to  him, 
he  starts  to  raise  a  better 
breed  and  shovels  out  a  lot 
of  feed  to  make  the  stock  up¬ 
on  his  place  so  good  it  won’t 
be  no  disgrace  to  show  them- 
off  to  any  one,  he  says  good 
stock  makes  farmin’  fun. 

While  neighbor’s  at  the  live¬ 
stock  show,  I  like  to  take  my  wife  and  go  a-ridin’  on  the  ferris  wheel,  it 
makes  my  hair  stand  up  to  feel  myself  a-whirlin’  thru  the  air.  The  thing  I 
like  at  any  fair  is  ridin’  on  the  whirligigs,  I  didn’t  come  to  look  at  pigs,  but 
just  for  fun  and  to  relax  and  watch  the  acrobatic  acts.  It  always  give.s  me 
quite  a  laugh  to  watch  the  double-headed  calf,  snake-charmin’  ladies  always 
give  Jane  and  me  a  first-class  thrill,  I  like  the  auto  races  too,  in  fact,  there’s 
many  things  to  do.  The  reason  I  go  to  the  fair  is  just  to  git  away  from  care 
and  have  some  fun;  at  home,  by  gee,  there’s  plenty  cows  and  pigs  to  see. 


TO  OAE  AWAY 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee. 

I  never  turn  a  corner 
But  that  I  long  to  see 
Among  these  many  faces 
Your  face  smile  back  at  me. 

I  never  see  the  ivy 
Turn  brittle  on  the  wall. 

But  mingled  with  its  rustling 
Your  dear  voice  seems  to  call. 

I  pever  hear  the  west  wind 
At  night  across  the  hill 
But  that  I  start,  forgetting 
How  far  you  are  ....  how  still. 


of  them  is  homesickness,  and  the  other 
is  lovesickness. 

At  long  last,  haying  and  harvesting 
were  finished,  and  I  took  my  courage  in 
hand  and  told  my  folks  that  I  was  go¬ 
ing  up  to  your  village.  I  hoped  they 
would  think  I  was  going  to  see  your 
cousin  Ned  who  lived  there  too;  I  have 
ridden  on  some  slow  trains  since,  but 
never  one  that  seemed  slower  than  the 
one  that  took  me  that  22  miles  to  your 
home.  Arriving  at  the  station,  I  hit 
the  ground  about  three  times  getting 
to  your  house.  Some  of  my  enthusiasm 
abated  when  you  greeted  me  cordially 
but  in  a  very  dignified,  ladylike  manner. 
Fortunately,  your  father  and  mother 
made  up  for  your  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
and  made  me  feel  right  at  home. 

Later,  my  dear,  I  came  to  know 
your  father  and  mother,  and  I  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  memory.  They 
,  were  of  the  stuff  of  which  this  America 
was  made:  hard-working,  loving,  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  anything  to  give  their 
girl  an  education  and  opportunity  in 
the  world  which  they  had  not  had,  con¬ 
siderate  and  understanding  of  that 
girl’s  boy  friends,  jolly,  full  of  fun. 
God  rest  their  souls,  and  give  them 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  which  they 
found  little  here. 

Was  it  on  that  glorious  week-end 
that  you  and  I  took  a  bicycle  excursion 
from  your  home  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  fifteen  miles  to  the  home  where 
lived  your  aunt  and  my  uncle,  about 
whom  you  wrote  in  your  note  to  me 
the  first  day  I  ever  saw  you?  On  one 
of  those  long  hills,  do  you  remember 
how  your  bicycle  got  out  of  control 
and  ran  away,  piling  you  up  in  the 
bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill?  When 
I  got  there  all  I  could  see  was  a 
couple  of  feet  waving  frantically  above 
the  berry  bushes.  After  I  saw  that 
nothing  was  injured  but  your  dignity, 
what  a  good  laugh  I  had — all  to  my¬ 
self. 

It  must  have  been  that  same  sum¬ 
mer  that  John,  another  one  of  your 
beaus,  drove  the  crowbait  livery  horse 
twenty-two  miles  from  his  home  to 
yours  and  returned  in  the  same  day, 
just  to  spend  an  hour  with  you.  You 
certainly  raised  Cain  with  the  boys, 
didn’t  you!  I  was  very  mad  about  John 
too  until  I  learned  how  you  treated 
the  poor  devil.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  all  cured  of  you  for  ever¬ 
more  after  that  trip.  It  seems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John’s  story — and  I  never  heard 
you  actually  deny  it — that  when  he 
had  poled  the  plug  horse  all  the  way 
to  your  town,  he  finally  got  you  into 
the  buggy  for  a  ride.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  a  marriage  proposal  one  of 
the  horse’s  reins  fell  out  of  the  buggy 
into  the  road.  Afraid  that  the  horse 
would  run  away,  John  had  to  stop  his 
attempt  at  lovemaking  to  climb  down 
to  get  the  rein.  While  he  was  out  of 
the  buggy  the  horse  started,  and  in 
attempting  to  get  back  into  the  mov¬ 
ing  buggy  John  fell  flat  in  the  mud- 
hole.  He  always  suspected  you  of 
starting  that  horse!  Probably  you  did. 

I  wouldn’t  put  it  beyond  you,  for  you 
just  thought  that  boys  were  fair  game. 

It  was  along  about  the  next  winter 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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WHY 

WE  DON’T  TALK  ABOUT 
NUTS  AND  BOLTS 


Nuts  and  bolts  are  nice.  And 
necessary.  They  make  a  ma¬ 
chine  work.  But  they  don’t  make  it 
perform. 

What  makes  a  machine  perform  is 
an  idea. 

Our  idea  is  that  a  farming  machine 
ought  not  to  be  so  highly  specialized 
that  a  man  has  to  do  his  farming  to  fit 
his  machine. 

Where  does  it  get  you  to  have  a 
machine  built  specially  to  do  light 
work  economically,  but  without  the 
guts  to  do  your  heavy  work? 

Or  to  invest  in  one  that  is  so  hopped 
up  in  power  and  weight  in  order  to  do 
heavy  work  that  it  is  too  costly  to  run 
for  light  work  and  chores? 


^mn  Our  idea  is  that  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  both  light  and 
heavy  work,  economically,  with  one 
and  the  same  machine. 

That’s  where  the  Ferguson  System 
comes  in.  It’s  an  idea  bigger  than  all 
the  nuts  and  bolts  in  the  world.  It 
gives  this  light  machine  the  capacity 
for  very  heavy  work  with  a  power  plant 
that  is  really  economical  to  run. 

That’s  why,  when  we  ask  you  for  the 
chance  to  demonstrate,  we  don’t  put 
any  strings  on  it.  We  say:  You  pick  the 
spot,  whether  it’s  breaking  ten -year 
sod  or  garden-patch  cultivating. 


We  don’t  say:  Surely  one  of 
these  many  special  machines 
we  have  to  offer  wffl  fit  what  you  are 
doing,  this  year. 

We  do  say:  The  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  will  do  all  the  kinds 
of  work  you  have  to  do  this  year,  and  all 
that  you  may  want  to  do  next  year. 
And  it  will  do  them  so  cheaply  that  you 


can  make  money. 

This  can  be  proved.  You  name  the 
spot. 


2.ueAti04t  l^04c. 


Rats — Kill  Them 


Our  place  is  overrun  with  rats.  We 
have  tried  various  control  methods  such 
as  poisons  and  traps,  hut  we  can’t  seem 
to  control  them.  We  would  appreciate 
your  suggestions. 

Spasmodic  attempts  to  kill  rats  get 
nowhere,  it  is  a  case  of  using  all 
available  control  methods  and  of  using 
them  consistently. 

First,  do  whatever  you  can  in  the 
way  of  rat-proofing  your  buildings.  If 
your  buildings  are  old,  it’s  not  easy, 
but  when  you  build  or  remodel,  make 
buildings  rat  proof.  In  the  meantime 
do  what  you  can.  Clean  up  any  rub¬ 
bish  piles  or  other  places  where  rats 
can  get  protection  and  cut  down  their 
food  supply  by  keeping  garbage  in 
closed  pails  and  in  any  other  way  you 
can. 

POISONS:  With  all  its  handicaps, 
poison  is  still  the  best  single  weapon 
to  use  against  rats.  Many  commercial 
rat  poisons  have  red  squill  as  their 
base.  This  is  poisonous  to  rats  but 
relatively  harmless  to  other  animals. 
It  has  been  shown  that  you  must  use 
the  right  bait  and  it  helps  to  bait 
the  rats  with  unpoisoned  bait  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  it,  then 
give  them  the  poison  and  plenty  of  it 
so  you  can  make  a  real  killing.  Your 
bait  should  be  fresh.  Rats  like  cereal 
such  as  rolled  oats,  meats  such  as  ham- 
burg  steak,  apples  and  tomatoes. 
When  you  get  ready  to  act,  distribute 
the  bait  in  the  evening  and  use  plenty 
of  it.  If  you  succeed  in  killing  only 
a  few  rats  the  survivors  get  suspicious. 

GAS:  Another  effective  weapon  is 
calcium  cyanide  which/you  can  buy  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “cyanogas.”  By  the 
use  of  a  dust  gun  this  can  be  forced 
into  burrows.  It  is  poisonous  and  you 
should  avoid  breathing  the  gas  given 
off,  but  there  is  no  danger  if  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer  are  followed. 
Equally  effective  are  the  exhaust  gases 
from  gas  engines.  You  can  put  a 
rubber  hose  on  the  exhaust  of  your 
car  or  truck,  run  the  hose  into  rat 
burrows  and  let  the  engine  run. 

TRAPS:  The  third  weapon  is  traps. 
A  piece  of  doughnut  is  recommended 
as  one  of  the  best  baits.  Raw  or  cook¬ 
ed  meat,  fish,  apples  and  nut  meats 
are  also  effective.  Cheese  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  to  rats.  Set  traps 
close  to  walls,  in  dark  corners  or  be¬ 
hind  objects  where  rats  will  run  for 
protection.  You  can  even  lean  a 
piece  of  board  against  a  wall  to  make 
a  natural  runway. 

The  crucial  point  in  your  war  on 
rats  is  reached  after  you  think  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  won.  There  will  be  a  few  par¬ 
ticularly  wise  old  rats  that  you  have 


missed  and  if  you  relax,  the  rat  popu¬ 
lation  will  again  mount  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Supplementary  methods  include  a 
good  rat  terrier,  a  boy  with  a  .22  rifle 
and  possibly  the  use  of  rat  deterrents. 
Where  conditions  allow,  you  can  scat¬ 
ter  flake  naphthalene,  creosote,  carbolic 
acid  or  oil  of  peppermint  or  winter- 
green,  Rats  also  avoid  sulphur,  lime 
and  lye. 

Your  efforts  will  be  more  successful 
if  you  enlist  the  entire  community  in  a 
rat  war.  Discuss  rat  control  at  your 
local  Grange  meeting  and  lay  out  a 
definite  plan  of  action. 

There  is  a  farmer’s  bulletin  called 
“Rat  Control.’’  It  is  No.  1533  and  can 
be  secured  by  sending  five  cents  in  coin 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  is  claimed  that  it  costs 
$2.00  a  year  to  feed  a  rat.  Not  many 
people  can  afford  that.  Furthermore, 
experience  has  shown  that  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  it  is  possible  to 
rid  the  farm  of  rats  and  in  other  cases 
to  keep  them  at  a  minimum. 

(Editor^s  Note  :  If  you  have  rid  your 
farm  of  rats,  tell  us  how  you  did  it.  We 
will  print  as  many  letters  as  space  will 
allow.) 

—  A.  A. — 

Soft  Egg  Shells 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  what 
to  do  in  regard  to  soft  shelled  eggs?  I 
feed  ground  oats,  whole  w'heat  and  milk 
every  day.  Oyster  shells  are  kept  where 
they  can  get  at  them  all  the  time  with 
plenty  of  water,  yet  they  lay  soft  shelled 
eggs. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  oyster 
shells  in  front  of  hens  all  of  the  time 
and  yet  have  some  of  them  lay  soft 
shelled  eggs.  Perhaps  some  hens  in¬ 
herit  a  tendency  to  produce  soft  shells, 
but  probably  some  of  the  hens  are  not 
consuming  enough  shells  or  they  are 
not  gettmg  enough  vitamins  in  their 
feed. 

It  seems  that  an  ample  supply  of 
certain  vitamins  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  hen  can  absorb  and  make  use 
of  the  lime  in  oyster  shells.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  check  up  to  see  if 
these  hens  are  getting  enough  codliver 
oil  and  that  you  put  up  a  few  more 
shell  boxes  where  they  will  be  handy 
for  the  hens  at  all  times. 

—  A.  A. — 

Heaves 

Can  heaves  in  horses  be  cured? 

Veterinarians  agree  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  this  trouble.  However,  proper 
feed  and  attention  can  lessen  the 
trouble  that  a  horse  with  heaves  may 
have.  The  standard  recommendations 
are  to  limit  the  amount  of  hay  a  horse 
gets,  being  particularly  careful  that 
the  hay  is  not  dusty.  The  feeding  of 
oil  meal  will  keep  the  digestive  system 
loose  and  the  giving  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  under  the  directions  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian  will  help  the  condition. 


The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson 
System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson -Sherman  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  distributed  through  dealers 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 


The  Ferguson  Mower  cuts  large  or  small  fields  and  odd  cor¬ 
ners.  Easy  to  operate.  Finger  tip  hydraulic  control  of  Fer¬ 
guson  Implements  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work. 


When  New  io-k  State  Master  J<’armers  toured  Northern  New  York  recently,  they 
visited  Master  Farmers  in  that  area.  Henry  Marqiiart  of  Orchard  Park,  Erie  County> 
N.  Y.,  and  Aaron  Futnam  of  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  got  into  a  friendly  arpl’ 
ment  over  a  team  of  horses  owned  by  Leon  Atwood  of  Plarttsburg,  N.  Y.  Henry  claim¬ 
ed  the  horse  at  the  right,  which  he  is  holding,  would  weigh  at  least  100  pounds  le98 
than  the  one  at  the  left  and  Aaron  declared  it  wasn’t  so.  The  result  was  a  bet  o 
$1.00  on  the  outcome.  The  next  day  Leon  weighed  the  horses.  The  one  at  the  rig 
weighed  1265  pounds  and  the  one  at  the  left  1375  jiounds.  It  was  close,  but  Henry  W* 
the  dollar  bill.  Leon  says,  “Henry  sure  knows  his  horses.” 
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Set  the  Table 

S^d.  %/.  MitoUell 


Set  the  table  and  get  ready  to  eat. 

The  apple  growers,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  12  months  for  another  har¬ 
vest  and  another  bit  of  income,  are 
about  to  reap  their  reward  and  gather 
in  the  crop. 

For  most  growers,  and  for  most  sec¬ 
tions,  it  looks  like  a  pretty  good  year. 
The  crop  is  about  average,  better  for 
most  than  last  year;  and  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  still,  it  looks  like  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  may  bring  prices  up  to 
a  profitable  level.  We  all  hope  so. 

There  are  as  usual,  some  clouds  in 
the  sky._  Labor  and  packages  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  scarce  and  high.  That  means 
the  wise  grower  will  do  all  he  can  now 
to  get  packages  on  hand,  machinery 
fixed  up,  and  everything  ship-shape  so 
labor  and  time  can  be  concentrated  on 
harvesting  and  saving  the  crop  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  delays.  Deliveries  of 
many  kinds  are  being  held  up  due  to 
the  defense  program,  and  orders  for 
equipment  and  packages  better  be 
placed  earlier  than  usual. 

One  way  to  hedge  on  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  packages  and  labor  in  times  like 
these,  is  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
field  crates  on  hand,  and  either  a  cold 
storage  on  your  own  farm,  or  a  favor¬ 
able  contract  with  some  commercial 
storage  so  one  can  afford  to  put  in 
tree-run  apples  in  field  .crates  and  sort 
when  labor,  packages  and  markets  per¬ 
mit.  Last  year  there  was  a  growing 
demand  for  cider  apples  that  wound 
up  with  a  price  around  60c  a  cwt  in 
December.  Growers  who  packed  out  of 
storage  got  a  lot  of  benefit  from  that. 
This  year  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
interest  in  apple  juice,  and  it  may  of¬ 
fer  a  better  outlet  for  poor  apples  than 
the  cider  mills  in  the  peak  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Canning  and  drying  will  doubt¬ 
less  take  a  new  lease  on  life  for  an 
expected  export  market,  find  these, 
too,  may  furnish  a  rising  price  for  off- 
grades  and  varieties  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances.  Altogether,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advantages  in  putting  the  apple 
crop  in  storage  in  field  crates  as  fast 
as  it  is  picked,  and  packing  after  that 
rush  is  over. 

A  Farm  Cold  Storage 
Weller  Bohlayer  dropped  in  from 
Troy,  Pa.,  the  other  day  to  ask  about 
farm  storage.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
would  like  to  get  the  same  without 
spending  gasoline  and  time  to  investi¬ 
gate.  I  can  also  pass  on  to-  you  some 
of  the  information  I  picked  up  from 
him. 

First  you  need  a  building  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  store  about  half  of 
the  crop,  and  you  should  have  common 
storage  facilities  for  some  off  grades, 
small  sizes  or  late  varieties.  If  pack¬ 
ing  house  and  package  storage  can  be 
in  the  same  building,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Storage  rooms  should  not  be  over 


“Please  look  pleasant,  sir,  and  in  ^ 
®  few  moments  you  may  resume  ' 
your  natural  expression  ” 


10  feet  high,  so  the  building  must  be 
strong,  and  the  floor  solid  if  one  room 
is  placed  above  another.  Many  old 
barns  that  have  served  for  cows  and 
crops  but  are  now  obsolete  for  those 
uses,  are  well  adapted  to  conversion  to 
a  storage.  Renail  the  siding;  line  it 
with  strong,  waterproof,  paper;  shim 
out  the  studs  to  12  inches;  cover  with 
paper  and  matched  boards  and  pour  in 
12  inches  of  insulation.  Bohlayer  tells 
me  that  Anderson  at  Penn  State  sug¬ 
gests  buckwheat  hulls  as  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ground  cork.  I  think  that 
will  work  all  right. 

For  a  ceiling,  just  tack  on  a  floor 
of  matched  boards,  cover  with  paper, 
and  pile  on  12  inches  of  the  insulation. 
Try  and  buy  second  hand  refrigerator 
doors,  or  else  make  your  own  and  pack 
them  with  insulation. 

Allow  from  2  to  214  cu.  ft.  per  bush¬ 
el;  that  takes  care  of  room  needed  for 
alleys  and  waste  space.  Have  one  door 
3’  X  6’  and  a  little  loading  door  2’  x  3’. 
Provide  for  electric  lights  and  ventila¬ 
tion. 

The  size  and  type  of  machinery  de¬ 
pends  on  several  things,  but  have  a 
competent  refrigerator  engineer  help 
with  the  plans  so  the  equipment  is 
properly  engineered,  applied,  installed 
and  balanced  for  the  work  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  do.  We  use  a  IVz  HP  automatic, 
electric  air  conditioner  to  keep  1500 
bushels  of  apples,  and  a  similar  3  HP 
outfit  to  cool  8000  bushels,  and  are  well 
satisfied  with  results.  This  is  how  it 
is  run: 

The  rooms  are  pre-cooled  for  two 
weeks  before  picking;  apples  stand  in 
the  alleyway  overnight  to  get  rid  of  ex¬ 
cess  heat.  Storing  proceeds  gradually 
in  step  with  the  picking.  The  equip¬ 
ment  has  to  work  pretty  constantly 
during  the  loading  period  and  is  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  ventilating  fan  whenever  a 
frosty  night  brings  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  below  that  of  the  room.  This 
fan  can  lower  the  room  temperature 
about  1  degree  an  hour,  but  the  ma¬ 
chine  brings  it  from  around  58  down 
to  about  40  in  18  hours  and  to  34  with¬ 
in  10  days.  The  average  temperature 
during  most  of  the  loading  period  is 
around  36,  and  we  get  to  32  about  a 
week  after  loading  is  finished.  Tem¬ 
perature  records  in  our  area  show  a 
mean  for  Sept,  of  58.6;  Oct.  52.6;  Nov. 
40;  with  1  frosty  night  in  Sept;  5  in 
Oct.;  and  21  in  Nov.  That  indicates 
that  the  ventilating  fan  is  not  much 
help  ’till  after  the  middle  of  October, 
but  after  that  it  does  most  of  the  work. 

What  is  the  Cost? 

We  spent  about  $800.  for  insulation 
and  fixing  up  the  building,  and  around 
$2000.  for  machinery  and  equipment. 
That  makes  a  per  bushel  cost  of  about 
10c  for  building  and  25c  for  equip¬ 
ment,  35c  total  for  8000  bushels.  Oper¬ 
ation  costs  about  2  to  3c  per  bu.,  for 
electricity,  and  whatever  one  cares  to 
figure  for  his  labor,  etc.  The  costs  go 
down  or  up  on  a  per  bushel  basis  as 
more  or  less  fruit  is  stored.  After  Dec. 
1st,  the  ventilating  fan,  costing  %c  per 
day  to  run,  does  most  of  the  cooling. 

Results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Apples  do  not  keep  as  hard  and  green 
as  in  a  commercial  storage  held  right 
at  32;  but  they  do  keep  better  on  the 
grocer’s  counter  after  they  come  out; 
seem  to  have  a  better  flavor;  have  less 
internal  break-down;  and  keep  and  sell 
well  up  to  the  middle  of  January.  After 
that  they  are  not  as  good  to  sell  as 
apples  kept  in  a  colder  storage.  We 
have  had  little  or  no  shrivelling  or 
mold. 

I  think  one  reason  this  equipment 
is  so  cheap  and  so  satisfactory  as  com¬ 
pared  to  some  of  the  standard  refrig¬ 
erating  equipment  is  this:  It  is  design- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Check  this  on 
your  shopping  list 
the  next  time  you 
drive  into  town — 
Gulflube  Motor  0/7,  the  econom¬ 
ical  oil  that  has  more  than  enough 
strength  and  “staying  powers”  to 
do  the  toughest  job ! 


Just  remember  to  see  your 
Good  Gulf  Man.  He  has  plenty 
of  Gulflube  in  the  handy  five- 
gallon  steel  pails  and  in  other  con¬ 
venient  sizes. 


And  you  can  count  on  this — in 
your  own  car,  in  your  tractor,  or 


for  lubricating  any  of  your  farm 
machinery,  pumps,  etc.— this  oil 
will  deliver !  Thousands  of  farmers 
swear  by  it ! 

That’s  because  Gulflube  has 
been  refined  from  choice  crudes, 
by  a  double  solvent  process  that 
takes  out  more  of  the  sludge- 
makers  before  you  ever  use  it. 

And  don’t  forget,  your  Good 
Gulf  Man  has  a  full  line  of  fuels, 
lubricants,  and  specialties  for  farm 
use.  Why  not  take  your  trade  to 
him  now?  He’s  a  mighty  handy  fel¬ 
low  to  know  in  your  community! 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Gulf  products  popular  on  farm  and  ranch: 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease, 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants,  Gulflex  Wheel  Bear¬ 
ing  Grease,  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants,  E.P. 
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Despite  losses  in  acreage  in  the 
past  three  decades,  development 
of  the  potato  industry  in  New  York 
State  has  been  a  healthy  one,  Dean 
Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  told  the  12th  annual  ■  field 
day  gathering  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club. 

The  scene  was  on  the  hilltop  farm 
of  Hugh  Humphrey,  Master  Farmer, 
near  New  Hartford.  Ladd  said  the 
“grand  job  that  Hugh  Humphrey  has 
done  is  the  best  illustration  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry.” 

To  the  Potato  Club  and  its  members 
Ladd  paid  tribute  for  working  out  the 
practical  application  of  some  of  the 
advances  made  by  science.  “Hand  in 
hand  with  the  research  workers  the 
club  has  carried  forward  a  program  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  industry,”  he 
said.  He  cited  that  potatoes  have  more 
insect  and  disease  enemies  than  any 
other  crop,  “yet  we  are  able  to  obtain 
perfect  stands.  We  are  now  producing 
on  high  hill  farms  on  land  which  we 
once  thought  would  not  produce  pota¬ 
toes.  We  are  not  only  producing  good 
potatoes  on  these  lands,  but  we  are 
getting  good  yields,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  high  degree  of  skill  of  the  grow¬ 
ers.” 

Warns  of  Future 

The  Dean  committed  himself  as  be¬ 
ing  “rash  enough  to  think  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  good  prices  for  several 
years.”  He  warned  that  when  the  price 
curve  moves  too  far  upward  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  reaction  and  advised 
against  incurring  long-time  debts  con¬ 
tracted  at  high  levels. 

Dewey  Urges  Cooperation 

District  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
told  the  crowd  that  “we  are  living  in 
a  time  when  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  individual  is  merging  into  mass 
action.  Whether  it  be  in  the  labor 
union,  in  government  sponsored  cart¬ 
els,  in  business  or  in  the  farrh  organi¬ 
zations  the  individual  can  gain  more 
by  cooperating  with  his  fellows  and 
with  other  organizations.” 

He  said  that  both  bargaining  power 
and  duty  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
spring  from  mass  action.  “Only 
through  true  cooperation  can  various 
elements  of  the  people  make  their  best 
contribution  to  public  welfare  and  to 
obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.” 

Dewey  said  the  only  privilege  of 
the  French  people  now  is  to  obey  be¬ 
cause  they  have  lost  their  liberty 
through  failure  to  assume  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  “This  means  that  we  must 
keep  our  own  house  in  order,”  he  warn¬ 
ed.  “We  cannot  be  content  to  let  the 
other  fellow  run  things  to  suit  him¬ 
self,  whether  it  is  in  your  farm  coop¬ 
erative  or  in  business  or  in  govern- 
«^ent.”  ^  ^  ^ 

AGFU  Inducts  Four 

Four  candidates  read  papers  on  fu¬ 
ture  trends  of  agriculture  and  rural 
life  and  were  formally  received  into 
the  Honorary  Society  of  AGFU  at 
Utica.  The  four  were  Holton  V.  Noyes, 
state  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
markets;  Russell  G.  East  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  general  agricultural  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  and  director  of  the  National  Farm 
Chemurgic  Council;  Earl  A.  Flans- 


burgh.  County  agent  leader,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

^  ^  ^ 

Apple  Institute  Elects 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass.,  was  re-elected  president  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Frank  W.  Bene- 
way,  Ontario,  was  reelected  vice- 
president.  Theodore  Oxholm  of  Esopus, 
N.  Y.,  secretary  for  the  past  two  years, 
was  elected  treasurer  in  place  of  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Charles  J.  Young  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  was  elected  secretary,  Hubbard 
was  made  chairman  of  the  educational 
program  committee;  L.  B.  Skeffington, 
Rochester,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee;  C.  H.  Gowdy  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  named  assistant 
treasurer;  Hubbard  and  James  W.  El¬ 
ton  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  were 
named  to.  the  executive  committee. 
Joseph  Cross  of  Lagrangeville  and 
Alonzo  Swick  of  Niagara  County  were 
elected  directors,  succeeding  Hubbard 
and  Percy  R.  Morgan.  All  other  New 
York  directors  were  re-elected.  Thomas 
H.  O’Neill  of  New  York  was  continu¬ 
ed  as  manager. 

Previous  to  the  directors’  meeting 
the  annual  membership  meeting  was 
held  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.  The  principal  speaker  was  Por- 


NO  PRICE  CEILINGS  should  be 
imposed  upon  farm  products  until 
agriculture  has  attained  full  economic 
equality  with  industry  and  labor,  and 
even  then  flexible  price  stabilization 
should  be  the  government’s  policy — 
not  price  pegging.  This  was  the  un¬ 
animous  decision  reached  by  500  farm 
leaders  from  30  states  who  attended 
the  national  emergency  farm  meeting 
called  by  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  on  Aug.  18  and 
19  at  the  Hotel  Congress  in  Chicago. 

Condemning  the  price  limitation  of 
110  per  cent  of  parity  on  farm  com¬ 
modities  in  the  Administration’s  price 
control  bills  now  before  Congress,  the 
delegates  declared  that  “under  no  con¬ 
ditions  should  price  parity  interpreta¬ 
tions  be  made  or  be  authorized  to  be 
made  in  any  so-called  price  ceiling 
legislation  unless  a  perfect  balance  is 
established  and  maintained  between  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  industrial 
wages.” 

Fred  Sexauer,  President  of  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  stated  that  farmers 
must  have  equality  with  labor  before 
they  can  put  forth  full  effort  in  behalf 
of  national  rearmament. 

“We  consider  the  present  methods 
used  by  the  government  to  determine 
parity  antiquated  and  unfitted  to  meet 
the  present  needs  of  farmers,”  the 
meeting  resolved.  “We  resent  the 
conception  that  what  an  American 
farmer  had  ten  years  before  the  World 
War  is  good  enough  for  him  in  1941.” 
The  delegates  demanded  a  formula  for 
parity  which  would  directly  relate 
agricultural  prices  to  industrial  wage 
rates. 


ter  R.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  of  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration.  Taylor  told  the 
members  that  a  great  opporunity  ex¬ 
ists  for  apple  growers  to  develop  mar¬ 
kets.  He  suggested  that  culls  might  be 
eliminated  from  the  fresh  fruit  market 
by  law,  as  in  some  states,  because  the 
market  is  being  harmed  by  too  many 
poor  apples.  He  complimented  the 
work  of  the  Institute  in  making  a 
place  for  apples  in  the  market  and  said 
this  was  a  work  which  should  have  the 
support  of  all  growers. 

=1:  *  * 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Ed :  I  was  sorry  that  you  had  an 
engagement  to  address  a  large  meeting 
and  could  not  come  to  the  annual  picnic 
my  wife  and  I  gave  at  our  little  country 
place  in  Wayne  County.  But  you  asked 
me  to  invite  you  again,  so  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  a  rain  check  and  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  to  know  a  little  about  the 
kind  of  a  party  you  are  coming  to  next 
time. 

Well,  Ed,  I  was  flabbergasted  when  so 
many  of  the  notables  that  we  asked  to 
come  if  they  could  all  turned  up.  Frank 
Beneway,  chairman  of  the  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau,  presided  at  a  little  in¬ 
formal  meeting  and  said  never  was  such 
a  group  of  stars  assembled  at  one  time 
in  the  county  before. 

I  had  asked  Dean  Carl  Ladd  to  come 
ever  if  he  could.  I  asked  Tiny  Flans- 
burgh,  county  agent  leader.  I  asked  Hal¬ 
sey  Knapp  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  on  Long  Island.  My 
wife  and  I  had  a  very  enjoyable  visit  at 
his  place  last  year. 

Well,  Ed,  Halsey  Knapp  came  all  tfie 
way  from  Long  Island.  Dean  Ladd  said 
he  “begged  and  borrowed  rides  all  day” 
to  get  there  from  Niagara  County.  Tiny 
left  a  meeting  at  Hamilton  to  come.  Dr. 
Parrott  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
interrupted  his  vacation  at  his  Seneca 
Lake  Camp  to  come  over.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Tukey  of  the  station  came  with  Harold 
Bartlett,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Market  Basket  Stores. 

Barney  Gardner,  chairman,  and  Rus 
Granger,  manager  of  the  Monroe  County 
Farm  Bureau,  came.  Ed,  did  you  ever 
attend  anything  important  in  upstate 
areas  and  not  And  the  Biddings  there? 


The  Doughton  tariff  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress  was  vigorously  oppos¬ 
ed  by  the  emergency  meeting.  The  bill 
was  described  as  particularly  injurious 
to  producers  who  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  domestic  market,  and 
would  face  competition  from  the  low- 
wage,  cheap-land  areas  of  South  Am¬ 
erica,  China,  and  Africa.  The  Dough- 
ton  bill  would  permit  duty  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  defense  necessities,  and  would 
nullify  all  laws  contrary  to  its  purpose. 

Oleomargarine  should  be  sold  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  permitted  to  con¬ 
tain  coloring  and  flavoring  matter 
causing  it  to  resemble  butter,  the  meet¬ 
ing  voted.  A  specifiis  program  of  legis¬ 
lation  was  suggested  to  protect  dairy 
farmers.  Activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  promoting  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  butter  substitute  were 
strenuously  opposed,  as  were  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  “misuses  of  power”  in  pro¬ 
mulgating  “unwise  and  unworkable 
standards  of  identity  for  natural  foods.” 

The  meeting  protested  government 
demands  for  dry  milk  solids,  evaporated 
milk  and  cheese,  which  threaten  serious 
looses  for  dairymen  and  even  the  clos¬ 
ing  down  of  creameries. 

The  delegates  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  Consumers  Council  division  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  cf  Agriculture. 

Several  vital  points  selected  from  a 
program  adopted  at  an  earlier  emerg¬ 
ency  meeting  were  incorporated  into 
the  new  platform,  notably  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  need  for  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor 
in  all  federal  agencies  working  on  na¬ 
tional  defense. 


Well,  Lady  Biddings  and  her  good  hus¬ 
band  Bill  rolled  up  from  Cayuga  County 
in  their  station  wagon  and  brought  their 
fine  Collie  dog. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  veteran  grower,  was  at 
the  Williamson  Rotary  Club  and  told 
Bennett  Brasser,  who  has  been  district 
attorney  and  is  going  to  be  county  judge, 
that  he  was  uneasy.  So  Brasser  brought 
him  over.  Then,  too,  we  felt  honored 
that  R.  W.  Catchpole,  veteran  grower  of 
North  Rose,  came  with  his  son.  And  the 
youngest  man  on  the  grounds  was  B.  j. 
Case,  86.  I  asked  him  and  he  agreed. 
Horace  Putnam,  president  of  the  State 
Cherry  Growers,  was  there,  but  I  guess 
I  better  stop  mentioning  names.  Statis¬ 
tics  by  Lloyd  Lergner  are  that  58  cars 
drove  into  park  in  our  meadow  and  127 
people  were  fed. 

When  Frank  called  me  to  say  a  word 
of  greeting  all  I  could  do  was  to  express 
my  gratification  that  so  many  “big  shots” 
had  turned  up  to  grace  our  little  neigh¬ 
borhood  affair.  My  wife  had  done  a  fine 
job  in  supervising  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment  because  when  we  asked  for  com¬ 
plaints  all  we  got  was  a  great  burst  of 
applause.  The  Ridge  Road  Hill-Billy 
Band  made  fine  music  and  later  in  the 
evening  when  Lloyd  and  his  helper  light¬ 
ed  the  Japanese  lanterns  it  was  a  sight 
that  would  have  inspired  you  to  poetry, 
Ed. 

You  know,  our  place  is  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Pultneyville.  The  cool 
breeze  coming  off  the  water  made  it  fine 
after  a  hot  day.  Mort  Adams,  county 
agent,  helped  us  run  the  affair  and  Mort, 
wearing  a  white  apron,  was  a  busy  man. 
J.  Franklin  Bonner,  director  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Division  of  Planning,  made  a 
repeat  performance  as  chief  chef  and 
got  a  great  hand.  His  number  2  cooks 
were  Harry  Duncan  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Ed  Leenhouts,  New 
York  Central  agricultural  agent.  They 
took  a  lot  of  worry  off  of  our  hands.  An¬ 
other  man  we  were  pleased  to  welcome 
was  Stanley  Albright,  bank  president, 
because  we  originally  bought  the  place 
through  him. 

Ed,  it  makes  you  feel  fine  when  your 
friends  roll  in  on  you  like  this.  This  is 
the  third  time  my  wife  and  I  have  had  a 
little  party  like  this  and  we  certainly  en¬ 
joy  it.  We  hereby  inform  you  that  you 
must  come  over  next  year.  When  I  see 
you  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it,  because 
I  know  it  was  the  kind  of  an  occasion 
and  the  kind  of  a  crowd  that  would  please 
you  very  much  —  as  it  did  us. 

Best  wishes,  SKEFF. 

“Gosh,  Skeff,  I  felt  bad  enough  about 
having  to  miss  your  picnic  without  your 
rubbing  it  in.  It  was  my  loss  all  right. 
Why  don’t  you  announce  the  date  of  the 
darn  thing  far  enough  in  advance  so  a 
feller  can  make  plans?”  “ED.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Milliman  to  Washington 

Thomas  E.  Milliman  of  Ithaca,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Soil  Building  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  gone  to  Washington  to  be 
fertilizer  advisor  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 
OP  ACS  is  the  outfit  headed  by  Leon 
Henderson,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  price  administrator.  Milliman  says 
his  job  is  not  to  be  fertilizer  price  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  fertilizer  czar,  but  to 
represent  agriculture  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that 
farm  interests  are  provided  for.  He 
says  a  great  amount  of  nitric  acid  is 
being  used  in  defense  industries,  and 
without  a  farm  representative  on  the 
job  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  for¬ 
get  that  agriculture  needs  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  various  chemicals. 

— A.  A. — 

New  Breeding  Association 

In  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  two 
artificial  breeding  associations,  the  La- 
Farge  Association  and  the  South  Jef¬ 
ferson  Association,  have  united  to  form 
the  Jefferson  County  Artificial  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding  Association. 

Officers  of  the  new  group  are  Albert 
DeGraff,  Adams  Center,  president; 
Phillip  Zang,  LaFargeville,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Seymour  M.  Guzewich,  Adams, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Karl  Malady, 
Watertown,  R.D.  3;  Chester  Lee,  Dex¬ 
ter;  Barbara  Enos,  Chaumont,  and  Or- 
lin  Rohde,  Adams,  directors. 


“No  Lid  on  Farm  Prices,”  Say 
Organized  Farmers 
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A  Quick  Glance  at  Potato  Prospects 

'Ey  H.  E.  BRYANT,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


WITH  the  harvesting  season  just 
around  the  corner  it  behooves 
potato  growers  to  take  stock  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  an  endeavor  to  form  some  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  price  prospects  for  1941. 
We  have  received  two  government  re¬ 
ports  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide, 
namely,  the  July  and  August  reports. 
July  showed  a  total  production  for  the 
United  States  of  367,650,000  bushels, 
and  August  showed  a  slight  increase 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  369,693,000. 
This  compares  with  a  total  of  397,- 
722,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  ten 
year  average  of  370,045,000  bushels. 

According  to  government  figures  the 
total  potato  acreage  for  this  season  is 
placed  at  2,904,300  acres  compared 
with  3,052,800  acres  last  year  and  with 
a  ten  year  average  of  3,295,000  acres. 
Acreage  figures  for  states  of  interest 
to  growers  in  the  northeast  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Acres  Planted 


1940 

1941 

Maine  . . . 

165,000 

162,000 

New  York  . . 

213,000 

202,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

189,000 

178,000 

5  New  England  . 

67,600 

66,100 

New  Jersey  . 

58,000 

55,000 

Production  estimates 

in  come 

of  the 

northeastern  states  were  as  follows: 

Bushels 


Maine  . . 

New  York  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

5  New  England  . 

New  Jersey  . 


1940  1941 

44,055,000  45,360,000 

26,838,000  25,240,000 

24,570,000  22,784,000 

11,191,000  10,161,000 

10,150,000  9,405,000 


The  August  report  for  the  crop  in 
18  surplus  late  States  is  about  7% 
smaller  than  the  1940  crop  and  about 
3%  smaller  than  the  10  year  average. 
The  intermediate  states  crop  is  14% 
smaller,  than  last  year.  This  report  in¬ 
dicates  an  average  per  acre  yield  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  of  127.2  bush¬ 
els  compared  to  a  yield  of  130.3  bush¬ 
els  last  year  and  a  ten  year  average 
of  112.6  bushels.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  last  year’s  yield  was  an  all 
time  high.  It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
government  estimate  could  increase 
to  any  marked  degree  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  acreage  yield  is  now  set  within 
3  bushels  of  our  all  time  high. 

However,  we  must  remember  that 
August  is  a  crucial  period  for  potatoes 
in  the  northeast  so  that  anything  can 
happen  yet.  In  Aroostook  County 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of. blight  de¬ 
veloping  quite  generally.  As  yet,  this 
blight  is  not  serious  so  that  future  de¬ 
velopment  probably  will  rest  on  weath¬ 
er  conditions  from  now  on.  However, 


Noyes  Announces 
Vaccination  Plan 

Commissioner  Noyes  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  for  free  vaccina¬ 
tion  of  calves  against  Bang’s 
disease  and  official  identification 
of  vaccinated  calves  effective 
September  1st. 

Dairymen  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  plan  must  first 
have  the  entire  herd  bloodtested 
at  their  own  expense  and  agree 
to  make  an  annual  retest.  No  in¬ 
demnity  payments  are  offered  or 
no  gpiarantee  that  vaccination 
will  result  in  complete  immunity 
is  given. 

Blood  samples  will  be  examin¬ 
ed  in  the  state  laboratories  and 
most  of  the  vaccination  work  will 
be  done  by  state,  federal  and 
ecimty  veterinarians. 


unless  blight  or  some  other  develop¬ 
ment  changes  our  condition  quite  ma¬ 
terially,  it  appears  that  we  have  a 
good  crop  in  prospect. 

Again  this  season  we  face  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  permanent  condition, 
namely,  the  prospects  of  too  heavy 
supplies  in  the  northeast  during  the 
early  fall.  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  are  harvesting  and  competing 
for  eastern  markets.  Soon  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maine  and  the  rest  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  harvesting  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  burdensome 
supply  until  some  of  these  areas  have 
reduced  their  holdings  quite  materi¬ 
ally.  This  condition  should  not  be  as 
acute  as  last  year.  While  Long  Island 
has  a  good  crop,  it  still  falls  short  of 
the  bumper  crop  of  last  year. 

In  considering  price  prospects  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  demand  condi¬ 
tions.  As  we  all  realize  due  to  de¬ 
fense  programs  and  the  stimulation  of 
other  business  created  by  this  activity 
many  men  are  at  work,  wages  are 
high,  money  is  plentiful  and  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  inflation,  if  not  in 
it  already.  These  factors  should  mean 
an  excellent  demand  for  all  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Any  of  you  who  may  have  read  some 
of  the  writer’s  articles  last  year  on 
potato  prospects  will  remember  that 
we  believe  that  the  price  of  potatoes  is 
directly  correlated  with  the  general 
price  level.  Last  year  the  index  figure 
for  wholesale  commodities  was  about 
114.  At  present  that  index  figure  is 
at  128  with  prospects  of  its  continu¬ 
ing  to  advance,  thus  we  have  nearly 
a  10%  increase  in  the  general  price 
level.  We  believe  firmly  that  a  10% 
increase  in  general  price  levels  should 
mean  a  10%  increase  in  the  price  of 
potatoes  with  identical  supply  factors. 
Also,  it  is  our  understanding  that  most 
other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
now  enjoying  a  very  good  demand. 
Logic  and  interest  to  date  indicate  that 
there  will  be  considerable  speculation 
in  the  potato  deal  this  year. 

Other  factors  that  may  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  price  structure  is  that 
of  government  programs  and  similar 
other  man-made  conditions.  It  may 
be  that  these  factors  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  or  there  may  not 
be  as  much  influence  in  that  direction. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  many  of 
the  western  states  such  as  Colorado 
and  Idaho  have  already  adopted  mar¬ 
keting  agreements.  These  agreements 
are  approved  and  can  be  made  opera¬ 
tive  at  any  time  the  local  boards  de¬ 
termine  conditions  justify  operation. 
You  will  remember  that  last  year  there 
was  a  Starch  Diversion  Program  that 
affected  Maine  principally,  although  it 
was  available  for  any  area  that  had 
starch  factories.  At  the  present  stand¬ 
ing  there  is  some  doubt  that  a  starch 
program  will  be  available  for  another 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  if  prices  in  the  fall  rre  low  t>ii.«5! 
program  will  be  available. 

After  considering  the  above  factors 
it  may  be  well  to  list  a  few  of  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  points  as 
we  see  them  with  reference  to  influenc¬ 
ing  potato  prices.  Favorable  hints 
that  come  to  mind  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  reduced  supply  conipared  to  last  sea¬ 
son. 

2.  Improved  demand  conditions. 

3.  Speculative  interest  on  the  part  of 
buyers. 

4.  Fewer  garden  plots  in  small  cities  and 
outlying  territories.  We  have  never  ob¬ 
tained  any  figures  that  show  the  effect 


of  garden  plots  on  potato  prices.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  pertinent  factor, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help 
but  follow  the  theory  that  with  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  high  level  and  many  people 
working  overtime,  there  has  not  been  as 
great  a  tendency  for  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  to  plant  gardens. 

Unfavorable  points : 

1.  Our  supplies  still  are  only  about 
normal. 

2.  With  higher  wages  the  working  man 
may  turn  to  a  greater  variety  in  his  food 
habits.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  poor  man’s  food,  thus,  pros¬ 
perity  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
substitution.  After  all,  the  human  stom¬ 
ach  will  only  hold  a  certain  amount  of 
food. 

3.  Burdensome  supplies  in  the  northeast 
during  the  fall. 

4.  The  possibility  of  less  governmental 
activity. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  that,  bas¬ 
ed  on  present  conditions,  the  prospect 
for  potatoes  this  year,  when  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  season  as  a  whole, 
is  much  better  than  was  true  last  year. 
However,  although  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  average  price  for  the  season 
will  be  improved  and  that  sometime 
during  the  year  potato  growers  may 
enjoy  reasonably  desirable  prices,  we 
also  believe  that  growers  in  the  north¬ 
east  must  be  reconciled  to  a  slow  fall 
market  with  prices  at  that  time  being 
at  a  comparatively  low  figure. 

—  A.  A. — 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

In  the  Northeastern  States  and 
Canada  certified  seed  potato  acreage 
this  year  is  17%  below  last  year. 
Katahdins  show  2%  increase.  Cobblers 
24%  decrease  and  Green  Mountains 
28%  decrease. 

In  Maine  certified  seed  potato  acre¬ 
age  is  down  4%,  New  Hampshire  is 
down  30%.  On  the  other  hfind.  New 
Hampshire,  with  111  acres,  is  about 
double  last  year  and  New  York  with 
2,478  acres  is  14%  above  last  year. 

Total  for  the  area  this  year  is 
70,404  acres;  last  year  84,819  acres  of 
which  58,130  passed  inspection. 

—  A.  A. — 

Vegetable  Crops 

CANNING  CROPS:  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  reports 
that  New  York  produced  about  14,100 
tons  of  snap  beans  for  canning,  37% 
above  last  year;  78,300  tons  of  sweet 
corn,  up  113%;  162,000  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes,  up  31%;  28,250  tons  canning  fac¬ 
tory  peas,  down  11%  from  1940. 

CABBAGE :  Long  Island’s  cabbage  crop 
is  20%  below  last  year  but  51%  above 


the  ten  year  average.  Domestic  cab¬ 
bage  in  upstate  New  York  promises 
94,400  tons,  11%  below  last  year  and 
3%  below  the  ten  year  average.  Late 
domestic  cabbage  in  twelve  northern 
states  promises  413,000  tons,  7%  below 
last  year,  but  15%  above  the  ten  year 
average. 

New  York  State  reports  20,600  acres 
of  Danish  cabbage  compared  to  17,950 
acres  a  year  ago.  It  has  grown  slowly 
following  difficult  planting  due  to  dry 
weather. 

CAULIFLOWER:  Upstate  New  York 
cauliflower  crop  is  forecast  at  1,144,000 
crates  compared  with  975,000  crates  a 
year  ago  and  a  ten  year  average  of 
445,000. 

ONIONS :  New  York  State’s  onion  crop 
is  estimated  at  2,935,000  sacks.  This 
is  a  big  drop  from  last  year’s  crop  of 
4,108,000  sacks  but  right  around  the 
ten  year  average  of  2,551,000  sacks. 
Ten  onion  growing  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  expect  a  crop  26% 
below  last  year.  Far  western  states 
expect  a  crop  somewhat  above  last 
year. 

—  A.  A. — 

Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Uniform  price  for  July  milk  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  as  announced  by 
Administrator  Cladakis  was  $2.30. 
This  was  62  cents  above  last  year’s 
July  price  and  is  the  highest  July 
price  since  July  1929. 

BUFFALO 

D.  N.  Lasher,  Administrator  of  the 
Buffalo  area,  reports  a  uniform  price 
of  $2.08  for  3.5  milk.  Dealers  receiv¬ 
ing  direct  from  producers  pay  20  cents 
additional. 

ROCHESTER 

L.  L.  Clough,  Administrator  of  the 
Rochester  area,  annoxinces  a  uniform 
price  of  $2.25  for  3.5  milk  with  dealers 
paying  an  additional  20  cents  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  deliver  direct  to  plants. 

—  A.  A. — 

Milk  Prodaction 

In  New  York  State,  July  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year  though  deliveries  were  less  due 
to  the  strike. 

New  York  dairy  herds  had  slightly 
more  cows  than  a  year  ago.  Grain 
feeding  on  Aug.  1  was  the  heaviest  in 
the  11  years  that  records  have  been 
kept.  Grain  feeding  was  at  the  rate  of 
25.1  lbs.  of  grain  per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
Last  year’s  figure  was  18  and  the  ten 
year  average  was  17.7  lbs.  Feed  in 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


ATTENTION  ! 


Here’s  a  Vacancy  You  Can  Fill 


Because  of  defense  demands  there  is  a  chance  for 
two  or  three  good  men  beyond  draft  age  in  permanent 
work  with  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Necessary  that  you  own  a  car,  have  good  health 
and  can  live  within  $50  per  week.  Write  for  immediate 
interview,  giving  qualifications  and  phone  number. 

G.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Room  413, 

Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
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HOLSTEIN 


SWINE 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls  |  REGISTERED  BERK.SHIRES 


from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulis. 
They  ai'o  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh» 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

M.  R.  Klock, 
Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 


Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE.  ENTIRE  MILKING  HERD  OF 

85  Head  Registered  Holsteins. 

Mostly  young  fall  and  winter  milkers.  Herd  establish¬ 
ed  1898.  Every  female  born  on  our  farm.  None  pur¬ 
chased  in  24  years.  Herd  is  accredited,  negative,  pro¬ 
duction  tested  and  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
federal  plan.  Granddaughters  of  Sir  Inka  May  and 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby  thru  814  and  1125  fat  daughters. 
Cows  are  large,  good  type  and  guaranteed  right. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


300  Head  Fancy  Dairy  Cows  &  Heifers 

25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Heifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
150  COWS.  Some  fresh,  others  due  in  September  and 
October.  Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.  Matched  pairs  and  single 
Chunks.  Weight  from  1200  to  1700  lbs. 

GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  Andes,  N.Y. 

Office  Phone  36.  We  deliver. 


CEDAR  SALUTE,  red,  calved  Aug.  2,  1940,  by  Brawith 
Buglet,  and  out  of  Robinwood  Secret  15th  by  Raveni 
Masterpiece.  CEDAR  SENTINEL,  roan,  calved  Aug.  6, 
1940,  by  Cedar  Masterpiece  and  out  of  Masterpiece 
Nonpareil  2nd  by  Raveni  Masterpiece. 

Ready  for  light  service.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Write  CEDAR  FARM,  Box  125,  OVID,  NEW  YORK. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  Ei-E' 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL— Born  May  21,  1940 

Sire:  Langwater  Breeding.  Dam’s  record  as  a  three- 
year-old  13,391  lbs.  milk,  672  lbs.  butterfat,  E.-H.  I. 
Write  for  full  pedigree  and  reasonable  price. 

Barrett  Farms  NEGATyvE^"^  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — $100  — 

Six-Year-Old  Purebred  Guernsey  Cow 

BLOODTESTED  —  T.B.  TESTED. 

DUE  TO  FRESHEN  ABOUT  SEPTEMBER  1st. 


GUY  BRODWAY, 


MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow,  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms,  U.  S. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED 


Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING,  . 
GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

JERSEYS: 


Five  First  Calf  Heifers. 


ACCREDITED  HERD,  BLOODTESTED. 

WILL  FRESHEN  SOON. 

J.  F.  GODDARD,  R.D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  BULLS— REGISTERED 

HORNED  AND  POLLED. 
YEARLINGS  AND  PROVEN  SIRES. 

West  Acres  Farm,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Bred  sows  and  gilts  sired  by  sons  of  Cornell’s  Eventua- 
tion  7th  and  Canadian  Lad.  Bred  to  grandson  of  Wil¬ 
low  Lodge  Baron  169th.  Also  a  fine  group  of  spring 
pigs  for  sale.  Visit  us! 

J.  P.  GREEN.  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  1st 

William  A.  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Large  registered  yearlings  of  good  quality,  weighing  up 
to  218  lbs.  Sired  by  an  Iroquois  Ram. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE,  EAST  LANSING,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office:  Groton,  N.  Y.  Phone  I5F2  Groton. 


Registered  Dorset  Ram  Lambs 

6  mo.  old  and  of  choice  strain. 

R.  J.  LUCY,  R.D.  2,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  and  Leicester  Rams, 

RAM  LAMBS,  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE. 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS, 


W.  S.  ROBINSON, 


R.  D.  2, 


NEW  YORK. 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams, 

FROM  CHOICE  STOCK.  GUARANTEED. 


I.  H.  WHEAT, 


HAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  A  SMALL  FLOCK  OF 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

ALSO  A  GUERNSEY  BULL  FROM  HIGH  PRO¬ 
DUCING  DAM. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT 

Grow  NURED  wheat  this  year  (formerly  Hybrid  5-7) 
— high  yielding  red  variety  for  poultry  feeding  or  mar¬ 
ket.  YORKWIN,  the  standard  white  variety  for  milling. 

Both  varieties  furnished  without  delay. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 


Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  ISSiaVl: 


20  COMMERCIAL  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  TO  BE 
BRED  IN  SEPTEMBER.  3  PAIR  MATCHED  MULE 
COLTS.  A  FEW  SADDLE  HORSES  CHEAP. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  Sunnygabies,  Ithaca, N.Y. 


Wanted:  High  Grade  Dairy  Heifers 

AND  BREEDING  EWES.  CASH. 
AVrite  Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


OAi  6-month-old  I’alomino  colts 

r  Iwl  I  ls|  $150.  Yearling  Palomino 

oolt.s  $200.  Bred  Palomino  marc.s  $300.  3-year-old 
Palomino  stallions  $350.  78  liead  of  registered 
I’alominos  "on  our  fanns  at  this  time. 

Fisher  Furniture  Farms,  Souderton,  Pa. 


DOGS 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet,  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


PUPPIES  —  GERMAN  SHEPHERD, 

5  weeks  old  from  faithful  well  mannered  Casalta  line. 
Can  be  developed  for  family  pet  or  accurate  watchdog 
for  poultry  farm.  Females  $10,  Male  $15. 

I.  W.  INGALLS, 


CATS  AND  DOGS 


F*UF»S  and  KITS 


4  litters  to  choose  from. 
Silvers,  blues, 
tabbies. 


BEAGLES 

COLLIE. SHEPHERDS 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
GROWN  DOGS:— One  male  black  Setter. 

One  female  English  Setter. 

One  female  Beagle. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AND  SAINT  BERNARDS 


Ship  C.O.D. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone, 


Andes,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT 
If  a  pleasantly  located  farm  is  wanted 

for  cash,  inquire  of  owner, 

Box  No.  79,  R.  D.  3,  Bainbndge,  N.  Y. 
FARM  FOR  SALE  .'“/S, 

village:  house,  2  wells,  4-car  garage,  concrete  base¬ 
ment  barn  70  by  30  ft.,  16  cow  stanchions,  silo,  milk 
house,  hog  pen,  chicken  coop,  chickens  and  turkeys: 
all  farm  implements  and  stock. 

MITRO  HLADYSZ,  R.D.  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Departm.ent,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  .  Address. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED :  In  Connecticut 

man  experienced  in  running  retail  milk 
route  in  city.  Good  opportunity  for  one 
who  can  prove  himself  a  business 
getter. 

Ayrshire,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED: 

RELIABLE  MIDDLE  AGED.  SMALL  FAMILY. 
COUNTRY  FARM  HOME;  REFERENCES. 

I*  W,  INGALLS,  trum'ans'burg.^’n.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny'-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 


V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  KSXS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW. 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  Is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  hiph 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  lor 
Folder  and  Prices. 

Box  A, 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 


Sual'i'YV""  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

Pi  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  (926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Zimmer’s 


PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUP^vaLE,  n.  y. 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE, 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 
EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS, 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


HONEY 


60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
n WIVE!.  I  .  53.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs- 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  io  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  ao” 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

this  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
•tfaer  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Department,  Box  5l4.  Ithaca. 
New  York  1 1  days  before  publication  cate,  Terms :  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  in  days,  30  davs  net.  2. 
advertising  accepted, 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18  Feb.  I,  15:  March  I.  15.  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26:  May  10.  24:  June  7,  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22:  Dec.  6.  20: 


Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  CSilol 

'/a  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28-* 

I/a  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 

i/a  inch  for  7  issues  $14,00;  one  inch  far  7  issues  $23.w 

i/a  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  «ne  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


(Bditor^s  Note  ;  As  most  of  you  know, 
“Doc”  Roberts  is  on  a  trip  to  the  West. 
In  the  last  issue  he  commented  on  some 
of  the  things  he  saw,  and  again  this  week 
he  gives  you  a  running  account  of  some 
of  his  travels.) 

August  1st,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.^ — I  left 
by  plane  at  6:10  this  morning — flying 
over  a  beautiful  farm  and  farm  home 
country  with  flelds  as  distinct  in  out¬ 
line  as  a  patchwork  quilt.  Gradually 
as  we  left  Minnesota  and  got  over  the 
Dakotas,  the  flelds  began  more  or  less 
to  merge;  instead  of  being  40  or  50% 
grain,  they  were  70  or  80%,  with 
homes  farther  apart  and  more  shabby, 
until  over  the  “Bad  Lands”  there  was 
no  life  or  growth  at  all,  just  rutted, 
washed  land  that  looked  a  good  deal 
like  those  relief  maps  we  used  to  make 
of  clay  in  school. 

As  we  approached  Miles  City,  Mon¬ 
tana,  we  found  a  more  level  country, 
still  with  lots  of  grain  flelds  but  rough 
and  washy  in  spots.  For  300  miles  we 
flew  over  50%  grain  flelds,  some  range 
and  rough  land  to  Malta,  Montana.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  saw  enough  grain  to 
feed  the  world,  not  much  of  it  cut. 
Everyone  says,  “We  have  never  had 
more  rains,  or  a  better  crop,  range, 
and  grass  year;  even  the  dry  farmers 
are  getting  a  grain  crop  this  year.” 
That  ought  to  encourage  you  livestock 
and  dairy  men. 

August  2nd. — Up  before  six  to  meet  a 
ranch  owner  twenty  miles  out.  Saw 
some  mountains,  and  when  told  they 
were  the  “Little  Rockies”  asked,  (of 
course  I  would)  if  we  went  through 
them  or  around  them.  I  was  told  those 
mountains  were  54  miles  away.  This 
country  does  fool  you.  Well,  this 
ranch  has  168,000  acres,  with  46,500 
sheep,  including  ewes,  lambs,  yearlings 
and  rams;  300  horses  and  100  dogs.  Of 
course,  you  are  asking,  as  I  did,  why  so 
many  dogs?  Well,  these  sheep  and 
lambs  are  run  in  bands  of  around  1200 
head,  also  the  450  rams  'as  a  separate 
band.  Each  band  has  a  sheep  herder 
and  each  herder  has  two  dogs,  so  100 
dogs  are  not  playthings.  On  the  open 
range  they  work  from  hand  signals, 
herding  sheep  beautifully  wherever  di¬ 
rected;  even  when  so  far  away  that 
the  herder  has  to  use  his  hat  or  coat 
so  the  dog  can  see  his  directions. 

Each  herder  has  a  horse  and  his 
“chuck  wagon”  which  is  visited  twice  a 
week  by  a  “camp  tender”  who  moves 
his  wagon  to  a  new  place,  brings  his 
food  and  water.  The  herder  himself 
stays  right  with  his  sheep  all  summer 
long.  Nevertheless,  we  found  them 
“normal”  and  friendly.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  is  this :  a  herd¬ 
er  has  his  horse  on  a  long  rope,  of 
course  right  out  in  the  open  sun,  but 
those  two  dogs  stay  with  the  horse, 
although  the  herder  is  very  proud  of 
them  and  kindly  with  them.  Then,  why 
the  horse?  Well,  he  casts  a  shadow 
and  makes  shade,  and  the  dogs  move 
I’ight  under  the  feet  of  the  horse,  right 


“You’re  right,  Marie;  we  did  run  in¬ 
to  a  cow.’* 


with  that  shade.  Smart? 

Well,  the  ranch  owner  took  his  car 
because  it  had  6  ply  tires  (the  cactus 
punctures  4  ply  tires).  This  cactus 
grows  low,  not  larger  than  2x3  inches, 
yet  I  got  careless,  although  warned, 
and  two  barbs  went  right  through  the 
side  of  my  shoe  and  “ouch.” 

We  rode  forty  miles  straight  back 
over  the  range  which  looks  like  the 
“funniest”  pasture  you  ever  saw.  Sage 
brush  is  a  small  low,  gray  bush,  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  call  “salt  sage”  which 
is  stemmy,  pithy  and  tastes  very 
salty;  that’s  why  they  do  not  need  salt 
for  their  sheep  or  cattle.  A  wiry, 
thick,  curly  grass  furnishes  real  food, 
for  that’s  all  there  is  except  the  cactus, 
and  this  grows  only  in  little  separated 
clumps.  A  band  of  sheep  continually 
moves  from  one  clump  to  another  so 
they  travel  about  four  miles  a  day  al¬ 
ways  away  from  the  sun,  so  they  are 
going  in  one  direction  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  opposite  direction  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  If  a  smart  sheep  herder  knows 
how  to  place  his  “chuck  wagon,”  he  is 
never  so  very  far  from  it  until  the 
range  has  been  grazed  around. 

Water,  of  course,  is  important,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  dry  country,  but  by 
building  reservoirs,  and  also  catch 
basins  which  they  call  “collees”  they 
do  manage,  particularly  in  a  good  year 
like  this.  This  applies  to  the  open 
range,  of  course.  On  the  mountain 
range  there  are  mountain  brooks. 

Just  a  word  for  our  Northeast  farm 
wives.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
ranch  house,  we  met  the  “Mrs.”  and 
were  invited  to  dinner,  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  it  would  be  ready  in  ten  min¬ 
utes,  yet  we  had  come  into  the  house 
through  the  kitchen  with  no  sign  of 
food,  dish,  fire,  or  anything  else  to 


eat.  Anyway,  we  figured  restaurants 
in  town  would  still  be  open,  so  accept¬ 
ed.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  we  sat 
down  to  one  of  the  finest  roast  lamb 
dinners  we  ever  ate.  These  ranch 
homes  have  another  little  building  call¬ 
ed  the  “chuck  house”  where  all  the 
cooking  is  done,  and  where  the  men 
eat.  My  guess  is  the  family  eat  there 
too,  except  when  they  have  “company.” 
This  meal  was  simply  brought  into  the 
cool,  clean,  ranch  house,  served  by  the 
wife  herself,  and  dishes  and  all  taken 
off  the  table  and  out  of  the  house, 
where  they  sleep  and  live.  My  grand¬ 
mother  in  New  Hampshire  used  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  her  summer  work  in 
the  wood-shed.  Wonder  if  these  peo¬ 
ple  got  their  idea  from  her? 

(To  be  continued) 

— A.  A. — 

New  York  Itrown  Swiss 
Breeders’  Sale  Oct.  18 

The  fifth  Annual  Eastern  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  Sale  will  be  held  at 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  on  October  18,  1941. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  of  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
will  manage  the  sale.  The  sale  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Harold  Magnussen  of 
Rexford,  N.  Y.,  Geo.  DeVoe  of  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  J.  D.  Warner  of 
Webster,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Harrison  has 
promised  to  make  the  selections  and 
the  committee  have  been  promised  seed 
stock  from  most  of  the  leading  herds 
of  the  East.  Walhalla  Farms,  Lee’s 
Hill,  Judd’s  Bridge,  Forest  Farms  and 
Mt.  Auburn  are  sure  to  be  represented. 
The  sale  committee  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  breeders  having  real  foun¬ 
dation  animals  to  consign.  Breeders 
desiring  to  cooperate  with  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  urged  to  write  the  nearest 
committee  member. 


SELECTING  THE  EWE  FLOCK 


WHEN  a  man  can  buy  a  grade  year¬ 
ling  ewe  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
for  a  price  not  greater  than  the  value 
of  her  first  lamb  and  her  fleece  as  a 
two  year  old,  there  is  money  in  the 
sheep  business.  Under  these  conditions 
the  farmer  who  follows  the  recom¬ 
mended  practices  concerning  the  care 
of  the  flock,  will  realize  a  satisfactory 
return  on  his  investment.  He  who  con¬ 
siders  the  ewe  solely  as  a  scavenger 
and  treats  her  as  such  will  not  fare  as 
well.  The  increase  in  sheep  population 
in  certain  areas  in  the  state  indicates 
that  there  is  a  place  for  more  sheep  in 
New  York  State. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  an  excellent 
time  to  establish  a  flock.  In  the  late 
summer  and  the  early  fall  there  are 
available  in  some  sections  of  the  state 
large  numbers  of  western  yearling 
ewes.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons  who  make  a  business  of  handling 
ewes.  Most  of  these  ewes  are  white¬ 
faced  westerns  that  were  raised  in  the 
northwestern  range  sheep  states.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  few  black-faced  ewes  are 
shipped  here,  but  most  of  our  New 
York  sheepmen  seem  to  prefer  the 
white-faced  ewes. 

The  color  of  the  face  is  just  one 
specification  required  by  these  shep¬ 
herds.  Many  experienced  sheepmen 
prefer  a  large  ewe,  one  that  will  weigh 
more  than  lOO  pounds  in  her  yearling 
form.  Such  ewes  often  weigh  from 
130  to  150  pounds  at  maturity.  Many 
flock  masters  want  the  ewes  that  are 
comparatively  free  from  wrinkles. 
They  want  sound,  healthy  ewes  that 
are  able  to  produce  a  good  market 
lamb  and  a  heavy  fleece  of  v/ool.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
increased  demand  for  ewes  that  produce 
coarser,  long-stapled  fleeces  of  the 
three-eighths  or  quarter-blood  grades. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  ewes  in 
the  range  sheep  states  are  of  fine  wool 
breeding.  The  yearling  ewes  that  are 
shipped  here  are  out  of  these  fine-wool, 
usually  grade  Rambouillet  ewes.  Some 
of  the  white-faced  ewes  that  are  sold 


to  New  York  sheepmen  are  sired  by 
Rambouillet  rams,  but  in  recent  years 
many  of  them  show  evidence  of  having 
been  sired  by  Lincoln,  Cotswold  or  Cor- 
riedale  rams.  Most  of  the  black-faced 
ewes  are  the  result  of  mating  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  Suffolk  rams  on  the  fine  wool 
ewes  of  the  range  country.  The  west¬ 
ern  ewes  seem  to  be  good  milkers  and 
long-lived.  They  usually  produce  single 
lambs,  but  some  flocks  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  twins,  especially  after  they  have 
been  in  the  state  a  year  or  more. 

A  number  of  New  York  flock  owners 
do  not  save  ewe  lambs  for  replace¬ 
ments,  but  replace  their  flocks  by  the 
purchase  of  these  young  western  ewes. 
They  claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
keep  their  good  ewe  lambs  for  replace¬ 
ments,  The  value  of  their  lamb  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  plus  her  feed  bill  until 
the  next  fall  when  she  is  bred,  is  too 
great.  It  is  true  she  will  produce  a 
fleece,  but  she  also  will  require  labor 
and  barn  room  which  many  flock  own¬ 
ers  prefer  to  use  for  the  yearling  ewe 
that  will  produce  a  lamb  the  following 
spring.  These  western  ewes,  however, 
are  not  as  desirable  in  type  as  the 
native  lambs  that  are  sired  by  good 
rams  of  mutton  type. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  all  grade 
flock  owners  did  not  save  the  ewe  lambs 
of  their  own  breeding.  The  owners  of 
small  flocks,  especially  those  who  live 
a  great  distance  from  the  region  in 
which  the  western  ewes  are  readily 
available  in  this  state,  may  find  it 
profitable  to  raise  their  own  replace¬ 
ments.  They  can  afford  to  do  this 
especially  if  they  use  a  good  ram  and 
keep  records  on  the  flock.  By  the  use 
of  these  records  they  are  able  to  select 


early  twin  ewe  lambs  that  are  out  of 
the  best  of  shearers  and  heaviest  milk¬ 
ers  in  the  flock.  By  so  doing  they  are 
able  to  develop  a  superior  flock  in  just 
a  few  years.  This  type  of  production 
requires  a  little  more  labor,  barn  room, 
and  feed,  but  it  is  worth  while  for  one 
who  will  pay  attention  to  details. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  to 
cull  out  the  least  productive  ewes. 
The  flock  should  be  examined  and  the 
ewes  with  spoiled  udders  and  broken 
mouths  should*  be  removed.  These 
ewes  as  well  as  the  very  light  shear¬ 
ers  and  poor  milkers  should  be  sent  to 
the  butcher.  Successful  and  profitable 
sheep  production  is  not  possible  with 
the  use  of  an  inefficient  ewe  flock. — 
John  P.  Willman. 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  A-8,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Operators 

Prosper! 


Fords  Portable  Ham¬ 
mer  ra  i  1 1  Operators 
now  “cashing  in”  on 
steadily  increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  cu-s- 
tom-mixed  feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only 
Fords  equipment  performs  alt  three  optional  ser¬ 
vices;  straight-grinding,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  "sweet  feed’’  production  by  exclusive  Mola.sscs 
Impregnator.  Positively  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earnings.  Investigate  today. 
Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1221  E.  12th  St.,  Streator.  III. 


Quickly  Attached 


OTTAWA 

TRACTOR 

DRAG 
*•«  SAW 


Falls  Tree, Cuts  Log 

Uses  Power  Take-off 
any  tractnr.  Direct  drive. 

Long  stroke.  Saws  fast. 

Easy  on  fuel.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  Write  for  FREE 
users.  Big  labor  saver.  Low  Price.  Book  and  Prices 
OTTAWA  MFG.CO.,  131  Forest  Ave.,(Mtawa,Kans. 


CATTLE 


150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

134th  SALE,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10 

HEALTHY  ON  ALL  TESTS. 

Fresh  cows,  close  springers,  bred  and  unbred  heifers, 
service  age  bulls,  foundation  heifer  calves. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager, 

MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 

Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  oid  $5.50  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pigs 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee — if  they  do 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS— Beautiful,  Intelligent,  Male.s  $10.00. 
Females  $5.  Real  bargains,  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dog.s  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


fMPORTANT- ATTENTION  ALL  FARMERS 

Federal  Tax  Law  NOW  requires  every  farmer  to  keen  accurate  records  and  to  file  an 
income  Tax  Return  based  upon  GROSS  income. 

There  is  an  inexpensive  way  to  comply  with  all  of  the  new  tax  laws  and  have  your  Income 
Tax  and  Farm  Schedule  prepared  for  you  each  year  and  thus  avoid  possible  penalties. 
For  Full  Information  Send  a  Postcard  or  Letter  Today  to 

SIMPLIFIED  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  74  VARICK  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 
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( Continued 

August  cost  about  12  cents  a  hundred 
more  than  July,  and  23  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  last  August. 

Rains  improved  pastures  in  some 
areas  but  statewide  August  1st  con¬ 
ditions  were  53%  of  normal  compared 
to  91%  a  year  ago. 

Hay  crop  for  the  state  was  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  harvested 
last  year,  with  Northc-n  New  York 
having  about  half  a  crop. 

U.  S.  milk  production  on  August  1st 
established  a  new  record  in  terms  of 
production  per  cow,  dairy  production 
and  production  per  person.  U.  S.  milk 
production  August  1st  is  estimated  at 
7  to  8%  higher  than  last  year. 

— A.  A. — 


Field  Crops 

In  national  picture,  August  forecast 
shows  prospects  for  small  but  ample 
crops  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  average  but  probably  adequate 
crops  of  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
apples,  unusually  large  but  needed 
crop  of  flaxseed,  peanuts  and  soy  beans, 
and  an  average  crop  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  feed  crops  for  livestock. 

In  New  York  State  CORN  has  been 
jumping  since  July  1st  and  promises 
an  unusually  large  tonnage  of  silage. 

OATS  were  generally  short  and  the 
crop  was  light,  many  fields  being  cut 
for  hay  or  pasture.  BUCKWHEAT 
acreage  is  down  and  prospects  are  only 
fair. 

DRY  BEANS;  The  New  York  BEAN 
crop  is  uneven,  and  the  condition  Aug¬ 
ust  1st  was  poorer  than  a  month  earli¬ 
er.  Mexican  bean  beetles  have  been 
serious  in  some  fields  and  during  the 
month  moisture  was  lacking  in  some 
areas. 

The  following  table  gives-  com¬ 
parisons  as  of  August  1: 

ORY  EDIBLE  BEANS  — 100  LB.  BAGS  (Thousands) 


from  Page  9) 

much  lighter  than  last  year  in  western 
New  York  and  considerably  below  last 
year’s  light  crop  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
with  all  varieties  showing  decreases. 
New  York’s  peach  crop  is  about  7% 
below  last  year;  U.  S.  crop  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  69,732,000  bushels,  last  year 
54,430,000. 

GRAPES:  Grapes  are  sharply  below 
last  year,  except  in  parts  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Belt.  It  is  a  near-failure  in  some 
localities,  due  mainly  to  freeze  damage 
in  May.  There  was  some  winter-kill¬ 
ing  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

PLUMS:  Plums  in  western  New  York 
appear  to  be  somewhat  heavier  than 
the  moderate  crop  of  last  season,  are 
much  heavier  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
than  last  year. 

PRUNES:  Prunes  which  were  especi¬ 
ally  light  last  season,  particularly  in 
Niagara  County,  are  fairly  heavy  in 
that  region  this  year;  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  they  are  lighter  than  last  year. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Wool 

The  U.S.D.A.  estimates  the  1941  wool 
crop  at  399,941,000  lbs.  If  the  estimate 
is  correct,  this  will  be  a  record,  topping 
previous  1940  records  by  3%.  New 
York  expects  a  crop  of  2,287,000  lbs., 
and  last  year  2,257,000  lbs. 

—  A.  A.— 


Average 

Indicated 

state 

1 930-39 

1940 

1941 

New  York _ — 

_  1,101 

903 

1,209 

Michigan  - 

_  4.137 

4,309 

6,499 

.  __  I.SI  1 

1,667 

1,835 

492 

656 

662 

421 

605 

693 

1.129 

1,760 

1,489 

3.939 

5,492 

5,606 

Other  States  - 

567 

682 

735 

TOTAL  U.  S.— . 

13.297 

16,074 

18,728 

—  A.  A. — 

Fruit 

APPLES:  Four  fruit  counties  border¬ 
ing  Lake  Ontario  promise  an  apple 
crop  about  25%  above  last  year.  Oth¬ 
er  Western  New  York  counties  report 
a  crop  slightly  under  last  year  and 
approximately  the  same  report  conies 
from  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  expects  a  crop  one-sixth 
heavier  than  last  yea).  New  York 
estimate  is  14,300,000  bushels,  11% 
above  last  year.  U.  S.  estimate  is 
125,568,000  bu.,  10%  above  last  year. 
PEACHES:  Niagara  County  reports  a 
peach  crop  above  last  year.  Other 
counties  report  generally  good  produc¬ 
tion  which,  however,  is  quite  spotty. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  reports  a  relatively  heavy  crop  but 
farther  north  in  the  valley  the  crop 
is  generally  lighter  than  ’ast  year. 
PEARS:  Pears  appear  to  be  generally 


Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

90809 

ass  )  11169507~ 

1107 

995 

984 


1107 

1107 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

On  August  1st  cold  storage  holdings 
of  eggs  totaled  6,653,000  cases  and 
194,827,000  lbs.  of  frozen  eggs.  Shell 
holdings  were  over  a  million  cases  be¬ 
low  last  year,  frozen  eggs  were  nearly 
4  million  lbs.  higher.  Government 
holdings  on  August  1st  were  239,000 
cases  of  shell  eggs  and  1,770,000  lbs. 
of  frozen  eggs. 

Recent  egg-feed  ratio  as  reported 
by  N.  Y.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  6.9,  which  means  that  it  took  6.9 
dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  lbs.  of  feed.  A 
month  previous  the  figure  was  7.7,  a 
year  ago  7.5  and  two  years  ago  f.O. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1941  the  total  U.  S.  egg  production 
was  heavier  than  during  the  same 
months  in  1940,  but  the  percentage  of 
total  production  reaching  New  York 
was  lower.  Reasons : 

The  'government  purchased  some 
eggs  at  western  shipping  points.  Mid¬ 
west  breaking  and  drying  plants  have 
taken  more  than  normal  quantities. 
Heavy  consumer  demand  has  made  bet¬ 
ter  nearby  markets  for  eggs  in  many 
areas. 

This  year  the  low  price  for  eggs 
came  during  March.  In  most  years 
the  low  period  is  in  April  or  May.  In 
July  poultrymen  were  averaging  to  get 
9.6  cents  a  dozen  more  for  eggs  than 
last  year.  It  is  predicted  that  this 
spread  will  be  maintained  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Gossip 

The  other  day  O.  L.  Ketchum  of 
Maine,  Broome  County,  New  York, 
showed  me  some  beets  which  were 
grown  a  year  ago.  Said  he,  “I  remem¬ 
ber  my  grandfather  telling  about  keep¬ 
ing  roots  in  sawdust  so  I  decided  to 
try  it.  I  buried  some  turnips,  beets, 
parsnips  and  potatoes  in  sawdust  and 
they  kept  very  well.”  The  beets  I  saw 
were  in  excellent  shape.  They  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  dug  within  a 
week. — H.  L.  C. 

if  *  * 

Louise  Mullen  of  Stafford,  New 
York,  is  the  new  President  of  the 


Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  America.  Miss  Mullen  is  a  junior 
at  Cornell  University.  Edward  Pe- 
rednia  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  is 
the  new  Secretary-Treasurer. 

*  *  * 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Corporation  of 
Tupper  Lake,  New  York  has  bought 
the  standing  hard  wood  timber  on  the 
Santanoni  Reserve  near  Newcomb.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  purchase 
involves  around  35  million  feet  of  hard 
wood. 

*  *  * 

R.  N.  Harvey,  head  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  the  Delhi,  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  reports 
that  the  judging  team  from  the  Gouver- 
neur  High  School  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  won  a  recent  poultry  judging 
contest  at  Delhi.  Clifton  Gates  of 
Gouverneur  was  the  boy  who  took  off 
the  honors.  Second  place  went  to  An¬ 
drew  Wickowsky  of  Van  Hornsville  and 
third  place  to  Wallace  Rich  of  South 
Kortright. 

*  *  ♦ 

About  a  year  ago,  F.  J.  Boye  of  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Niagara  County,  New  York,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Coi-nell  ventilation  system  in 
his  cow  barn.  Mr.  Boye  reports  that 
the  results  were  excellent.  There  were 
no  drafts  and  no  excessive  moisture. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Dwight  Minor  of  Bristol,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  of  Avon 
were  honored  at  Connecticut  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  For  some  years  the 
State  College  has  chosen  several  farm 
people  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  farm  life  for  this  hon¬ 
orary  recognition. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Emerich  of  Watervliet,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  New  York,  tells  us  that 
the  Menands  Market  is  forging  ahead 
steadily.  This  market  is  run  by  a  group 
of  farmers.  Walter  was  one  of  the  men 
who  started  it  and  who  has  helped  to 
run  it. 

*  Jp  ♦ 

Two  years  ago,  C.  E.  Daniels  of 
Delaware  County  mixed  some  reed 
canary  grass  with  the  seeding  mixture 
on  moist  fields.  He  finds  that  it  gives 
a  better  growth  than  timothy  but  has 
to  be  cut  early. 

:i:  *  * 

William  Taylor  of  Delmar,  Albany 
County,  New  York,  has  purchased  a 
new  pickup  baler. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Sweetland  of  Dry  den,  New  York, 
is  trying  something  new.  He  has  sev¬ 
eral  acres  sowed  to  buckwheat  and 
rye.  He  used  a  bushel  each  to  see  if 
the  buckwheat  can  be  harvested  this 
fall  and  then  have  the  rye  come  on 
next  spring.  In  the  spring  he  will  seed 
the  piece  to  a  mixture  of  pasture 
grasses. 

Right  next  to  this  field  is  some  rye 
that  was  seeded  after  potatoes  were 
dug  last  fall.  It  was  threshed  on  July 


Xew  York  Milk  Price  With 
Comparisons 


MILK,  Grade  B,  3.7%. 

July  July 

July 

June 

201-210  mile  zone: 

1941 

1940  1 

910-14 

1941 

Dairymen's  League, 
per  cwt.  *  _ 

$2.32 

$1,728 

$1.25 

$1.97 

Sheffield  Farms, 
oer  cwt . 

2.37 

1.750 

1.28 

2.02 

Average,  per  cwt _ 

2.345  1.739 

1.26 

1.995 

Index,  I9l0-I4=l00t-- 

156 

115 

100 

148 

40  basic  commodities 
Index,  1910-14=100... 

140. Ot 

II2.I 

100.0 

136.0 

BUTTER: 

New  York,  92  score.. 

34.8c 

27c 

27c 

35.6c 

Index,  1910-14=100 _ 

129 

100 

100 

132 

DAIRY  RATIDN  AT  UTICA: 
Wholesale  price  per  ton  $32.76 

$28.03 

$28.29 

$30.19 

Index.  1910-14=100... 

115 

99 

100 

106 

Pounds  feed  equal  In 
price  to  100  lbs.  milk 

143.2 

124 

89 

132.2 

Farm  products  other  than 
milk.  New  York  Stale 
index.  1910-14=100... 

116 

105 

100 

103 

*  Net  pool  return  without  special  location  or  upstate 
city  ditferentials. 

t  Adjusted  for  change  in  seasonal  variation  of  price, 
t  Preliminary.  — LELAND  SPENCER. 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Important  Truck 
Census  Coming 

During  September,  a  country¬ 
wide  truck  census  will  be  taken. 
The  facts  are  being  gathered  for 
possible  use  in  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  present  time,  trucks 
haul  about  one-sixth  as  much 
freight  as  railroads  and  farmers 
own  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
trucks.  It  is  expected  that  the 
information  secured  will  help  in 
organizing  more  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  and  make  arrangements 
to  meet  any  possible  emergency. 

During  September,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  inventory  card  by  mail 
from  the  government  agency  that 
is  conducting  the  survey.  We 
urge  that  you  fill  this  in  promptly 
and  drop  it  in  the  mail  box.  No 
postage  will  be  required. 


22nd.  The  straw  will  be  baled  for 
bedding,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties 
of  slippery  rye  straw  as  told  in  Horse 
and  Buggy  Days.  The  rye  will  be  fed 
to  pigs. 

— A.  A. — 

Garden  Notes 

By  PAUL  WORK. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  the  new 
Federal  Seed  Act  took  effect.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  vegetable  seeds  transport¬ 
ed  in  inter-state  commerce  must,  un¬ 
less  they  are  up  to  certain  prescribed 
,  standards  of  germination,  be  labeled 
to  show  percentage  of  germination  and 
date  of  test.  If  seed  is  deficient  it  must 
carry  the  words  “below  standard.” 

Recently  the  first  seizure  of  seed 
violating  this  law  has  been  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  have  jointly  issued  a 
comprehensive  mimeographed  bulletin 
comparing  the  various  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  the  markets  in 
New  York  City.  This  report  supports 
the  plan  as  proposed  by  H.  E.  Crouch 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  from  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  believed  to 
have  his  sleeves  all  rolled  up  ready 
for  action.  * 

Vegetable  growers  are  commonly 
negligent  in  getting  cover  crops  onto 
the  ground  in  the  fall.  When  a  crop 
like  summer  cabbage  or  early  and  mid¬ 
season  sweet  corn  is  harvested,  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  chop  in 
a  large  amount  of  residue  from  that 
crop  and  then  to  plant  rye  to  go 
through  the  winter  and  be  plowed  im- 
der  in  the  spring.  Not  nearly  as  com¬ 
mon  as  should  be,  is  the  practice  of 
sowing  rye  or  other  cover  crops  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  vegetables  at  last 
cultivation.  .  . 

—  A.  A.  — “ 

Set  the  Table 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 
ed  primarily  for  air-conditioning  and 
balanced  for  control  of  humidity 
as  well  as  temperature.  We  have 
a  double  coil  or  evaporator  hung 
from  the  ceiling  of  each  of  the  two 
rooms  and  turn  one  on  while  the  other 
is  defrosting.  A  single  motor  with  a 
fan  on  each  end  of  the  shaft,  blows  a 
current  of  air  across  both  coils  of  each 
pair. 

For  years,  farmers  kept  apples  rea- 
sonably  well  in  the  farm  cellar  or  in  a 
common  storage.  The  shift  to  Macs, 
Cortland  and  earlier  varieties  and  high¬ 
er  standards  for  quality  have  made  the 
addition  of  a  little  artificial  cooling 
necessary,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Using  a  small,  auto¬ 
matic,  electric  air-conditioning  outfit 
and  a  ventilating  fan  will  give  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem  for  a  great  many 
growers  just  as  it  has  for  me. 
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Resistance  ^  Immunity 

>2^  JH.  £,  Weaife^ 


IF  ALL  chickens  in  a  given  flock  are 
exposed  to  some  infectious  disease 
not  all  of  them  may  take  it.  To  explain 
why  some  birds  escape  infection  in 
such  cases  we  use  two  terms,  “resis¬ 
tance”  and  “immunity.”  We  often  use 
these  terms  as  though  they  mean  the 
same.  There  is  a  difference,  and  if  that 

difference  is  under¬ 
stood  it  may  be 
helpful  in  pointing 
out  unnecessary 
practices  that  may 
be  omitted.  One  of 
the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  poul- 
trymen  just  now  is 
labor,  and  to  save 
labor  means  some¬ 
thing. 

Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  point  out 
the  difference  be- 
tween  resistance 
and  immunity  is 
by  means  of  that 
w  e  1  1-known  vil¬ 
lain  —  coccidi- 
osis.  Did  you  ever 
know  of  a  mature  hen  having  coccidi- 
osis?  It  could  happen,  but  it  almost 
never  does.  Why?  The  answer  is  “im¬ 
munity.”  Something  has  happened  to 
those  birds,  a  change  has  occurred. 
They  can  live  surrounded  by  the  infec¬ 
tion,  but  are  not  harmed  by  it.  They 
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'.'listomerb  receive  .ops  in  livamlitv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oimlKles 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
prodticHon  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Ilamnshlres  and  Cross-Breds  Brent 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  voii 
too.  IS.OnO  Breeders  on  our  own 
tarin — N  H  State  Accredited.  ino% 

B  W.D  clean — no  reactors.  Sattsfac 
tlon  guaranteed  Write  todav  foi 
our  'atalog 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner.  Box  A  Exeter  New  HamDShlre. 


WeneMCmicks 

BROILER$-ROASTER$-EGGS 


U.  S.  Hwmed  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Year  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Depl.  H-4 1,  VIKELAND,  M.4. 

WHITE  Pn  P  1C 

PLYMOUTH  Im  W  W  ^ 

October  Chicks  $12.  per  100 

All  Eggs  u.sed  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roa.st- 
ers  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  circular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SUIVIIVIER  HOIVIE 

pleated  In  the  roUlng  hills  of  Cayuga  County.  12  miles 
trom  Auburn.  Reported  good  hunting  and  fishing  in 
sea.son.  Convenient  to  Owasco  and  Skaneateles  Lakes. 
150  acres,  50  tillage,  could  he  operated  to  make  it  self- 
supporting.  2  houses,  one  ne<‘ds  considerable  repair, 
Karage  and  other  buildings.  $1000.  Investigate  easy 
mirchase  plan. 

federal  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 

Riverside  139- Acre  Farmstead 

On  all  weather  rd.,  2%  miles  to  2  depot  ylUages,  75 
aere,s  tillable,  pasture  for  80  head  stock;  14  rooms, 
basement  barn,  ice,  milk,  hog,  poultry  houses,  etc. ; 
rare  value  at  $2260,  part  down;  pg.  25  big  Free  cata- 
1250  bargains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave,,  KffJH  York  City. 


are  like  the  person  who  has  once  had 
measles.  Both  he  and  the  hens  h^ve 
become  immune. 

“Resistance”  is  illustrated  by  a  re¬ 
cent  occurrence.  A  neighbor  started 
three  thousand  chicks  in  February. 
They  were  in  lots  of  300  in  brooder 
houses.  They  have  done  well.  Suddenly 
a  few  days  ago  in  one  house  they  be¬ 
gan  dying.  Fifteen  of  the  seven-weeks- 
old  pullets  dropped  out  in  two  days. 
None  of  them  looked  or  acted  sick.  At 
the  Veterinary  College  -iaboratory  a 
number  of  the  dead  birds  were  opened. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  symp¬ 
toms.  It  was  acute  coccidiosis  of  the 
cecal  type.  The  ceca  or  blind  guts  were 
swollen  and  filled  with  blood. 

Dr.  Brunett  prescribed  five  pounds 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  each  100  pounds 
of  mash,  for  five  days — no  longer.  Ad¬ 
ditional  litter  to  be  kept  dry  and  stir¬ 
red  frequently.  All  litter  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  sul¬ 
fur  treatment.  It  worked.  No  birds  have 
died  since  treatment  started.  All  have 
been  transferred  to  shelters  on  range 
and  seem  to  be  entirely  back  to  nor¬ 
malcy. 

Why  did  that  one  lot  of  pullets  have 
coccidiosis  with  none  in  any  of  the 
other  houses.  Certainly  all  were  being 
exposed  equally  to  the  infection.  The 
same  person  was  caring  for  all  flocks. 
I  think  I  have  the  answer.  The  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  birds  was  low  in  this  one 
house.  The  owner  recalled  that  in  this 
house  something  had  gone  wrong  and 
the  birds  had  been  badly  overheated. 
It  did  not  appear  to  have  hurt  them 
at  the  time,  but  I  suspect  it  was  the 
cause  of  their  lowered  resistance. 

Thinking  about  this  and  other  simil¬ 
ar  experiences  I  have  been  wondering 
if  it  does  not  give  a  clue  to  a  practical, 
common  sense  control  of  this  coccidi¬ 
osis  problem.  It  looks  as  though  all 
chicks  possess  a  certain  amount  of  na¬ 
tural  resistance  to  coccidiosis.  They  can 
swallow  a  considerable  number  of  the 
sporulated  oocysts  (approximately 
equivalent  to  eggs  ready  to  hatch)  and 
show  no  ill  effects  as  long  as  the  chicks 
themselves  are  in  tip-top  condition. 
But  let  something  happen  to  get  them 
down  a  little,  away  goes  some  of  their 
resistance  and  coccidiosis  quickly  takes 
over. 

Retarded  growth  due  to  inadequate 
rations  or  too  few  feeders,  over-crowd¬ 
ed  quarters,  overheating,  chilling,  the 
presence  of  some  other  disease  or  of 
red  mites;  these  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  lowered  resistance. 

Away  back  in  1927  Dr.  W.  T.  John¬ 
son  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
ran  some  experiments  that  threw  a  lot 
of  light  on  this  mystery  of  why  chicks 
take  coccidiosis  so  easily  and  old  birds 
seldom  have  it.  He  is  very  careful  in 
his  use  of  terms.  He  says  that  mature 
birds  on  farms  are  usually  highly  re¬ 
sistant,  and  may  be  immune,  but  that 
this  is  not  due  to  age  because  mature 
birds  reared  in  cages  and  never  pre¬ 
viously  exposed  to  the  infection  were 
'regularly  susceptible.  Cage-reared 
fowls  given  less  than  2000  oocysts  daily 
showed  no  ill  effects.  Inoculations  with 
2000  or  more  daily  resulted  in  immim- 
ity  or  a  high  degree  of  resistance  when 
i  sufficient  numbers  had  been  given.  One 
!  or  more  inoculations  do  not  necessarily 
j  produce  a  marked  resistance. 

I  Dr.  Johnson  writing  about  the  chance 
I  production  of  high  resistance  or  pos¬ 
sibly  complete  immunity  says,  “Appar¬ 
ent  freedom  from  coccidiosis  when  us¬ 
ing  the  same  yard  year-after-year  has 
led  some  to  regard  soil  contamination 
as  unimportant  in  coccidial  infection. 
Personal  observation  has  revealed  that 
such  statements  must  be  accepted  with 
reserve,  as  severe  outbreaks  have  been 
found  in  such  establishments.  When  no 
trouble  occurred,  resistance  probajDly 


developed  following  repeated  inocula¬ 
tions  with  small  numbers  of  oocysts. 
Where  serious  trouble  developed  it 
would  signify  ingestion  of  large  num¬ 
bers  as  an  initial  inoculation,  with  none 
or  a  small  number  previously  taken  in.” 
This  statement  agrees  with  that  of  an¬ 
other  authority  who  says,  “All  attempts 
at  controlling  this  disease  should  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  prevention  of  massive 
infections.”  To  this  I  am  inclined  to 
add,  “and  in  feeding  and  management 
that  will  keep  the  chicks  at  all  times 
in  the  best  possible  condition  of  growth 
and  health.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Sheep  Washing  Time 
in  1870 

{Continued  from  Page  1) 

it  was  believed  that  a  ewe  which  was 
milking  heavily  should  feed  frequently, 
not  to  say  continuously.  So  while  a  few 
sheep  were  in  the  pen  waiting  for  their 
turn  at  the  bath  the  remainder  could 
be  allowed  to  graze  on  the  wide  strip 
of  grass  between  the  pond  and  the 
highway. 

Mr.  Smalley  would  “tend  sheep”  all 
day  for  a  dollar  but  those  were  the 
depression  years  which  followed  the 
Civil  War.  Dad  and  Mother  were  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  farm  and  she  wasn’t  let¬ 
ting  any  dollars  get  away  that  could  be 
kept  at  home.  Besides  she  thought  she 
could  do  it  better  than  Mr.  Smalley 
anyway. 

Washing  sheep  was  a  hard,  mean 
job.  The  water  must  be  deep  enough 
to  take  a  sheep  off  her  feet  else  she 
would  struggle  furiously.  Once  she  felt 
the  helplessness  of  not  having  her 'feet 
on  the  ground  she  ‘  usually  became 
quiet.  So  the  men  had  to  work  in  water 
up  to  their  hips.  And  the  sheep  had 
to  be  supported  in  the  water  as  well 
as  washed,  for  if  a  sheep  got  much 
water  into  her  throat  and  lungs  she 
would  have  a  nasty  cold  or  pneumonia 
if  she  did  not  drown  right  on  the  spot. 

Wethers  were  the  worst,  unless  it  be 
the  old  buck  himself  which  always  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  two  men  for 
washing  and  shearing.  Lots  of  weth¬ 
ers  were  kept  in  those  days.  They  were 
great,  strong,  rangy  fellows,  grew  a 
heavy  fleece  and  many  people  thought 
they  protected  the  ewes  from  dogs. 
How  Dad  hated  them!  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  some  wethers  would  take 
a  running  leap  at  a  four  foot  wall,  land 
on  top  with  all  their  feet  and  bounce 
off  on  the  other  side. 

Mid  afternoon  usually  found  the  job 
completed  for  Dad  liked  to  finish  in 
time  so  that  the  last  of  the  sheep 
would  have  time  to  get  somewhat  dry 
before  night. 

After  a  change  to  dry  clothing  the 
men  started  the  flock  toward  home. 
Kit  walked  slowly  behind  on  the  home¬ 
ward  journey  as  it  was  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  have  a  horse  and  wagon 
along.  A  weak  ewe,  or  one  milking 
heavily  with  twin  lambs,  might  tire 
out  on  the  road  and  require  a  friendly 
lift.  So  Mother  usually  reached  home 
with  one  of  two  ewes  and  up  to  a  half 
dozen  lambs  resting  snugly  under  the 
blankets  in  the  back  of  the  democrat. 

A  hard  day  but  a  happy  one.  Mother 
loved  it.  She  was  young  and  peppy  in 
the  ’70’s.  Grandmother  was  not  too  old 
to  do  the  housework  if  occasion  de¬ 
manded  and  Mother  was  in  her  element 
on  gala  days  when  there  was  unusual 
work  to  do  and  she  could  help  Dad  out 
of  doors. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  a  return  of 
the  need  for  farm  women  to  work  out 
of  doors  as  they  once  did  hut  I  wonder 
if  something  of  the  beauty  and  ro¬ 
mance  was  not  lost  out  of  farm  life 
when  the  milker  and  other  modern 
machinery  made  it  less  necessary  for 
women  to  now  and  then  lend  a  hand. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  Mother’s  life  were  spent  in 
helping  Dad. 


Poultry  survoy  shows 
2  Proference  over 

second  place  product;  more  than 
3  to  1  over  third  place  product. 

say  they  prefer  Dr. 
Salsbury  s  Rota-Caps  because  they 
b^ck  growing  birds — don’t 
knock  egg  production.  Other  typical 

biros  sick  or  droopy.” — “My  birds 
gam  weight  faster.”  ^  “ 

^°ta-Caps  give  such 
results  because  they  act  quickly! 
This^  IS  due  to  Rotamine,  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury  s  exclusive  drug  compound  which 
toxic  aftershock.  E^ctive 
too.  Rota-Caps  remove  large  round- 
worms  intestinal  capillaria  worms 
and  the  tapeworms  (heads  and  all) 
listed  on  the  label.  ’ 

wn?m^  .^®3‘i-start  on  profit-stealing 
worms  this  year!  You’ll  get  better 
feeding  results;  make  more  egg  money 
See  your,  local  Dr.  Salsbury  deaTen 
It  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  order 
direct  from  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Inn  rui  §7'®x,sl00  caps.  $1.35- 

.200,  $2.50,  500.  $5.00;  1,000.  $9.00. 

If  you  prefer  a  Sock  roundwormer,  mix 
Dr.  Salsbury  s  Avi-Ton  in  the  mask. 


ROTA-CAPS 

^  FOR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS  ^ 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Ilatchefl  in  Elec.  incubator.s.  Ifatches  Tiies.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  axl  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  $7.00  $12.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  10.00  8.00 

N.HAMP.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  10.00  13.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  8.00  10.00  8.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $7.-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.-100.  LEGHORN  STD.  PULLETS 
2-S  WKS.  OLD.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D, 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


lEHMAirS 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Sir  I’ullets  Ckls. 

lUu%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  I.eg.  (Pits  95%  guar., _ $5.50  $10.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds...  6.50  8.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _  5.50  8.50  5.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S/^  e/VC.  lecMox/vt 


PULLETS  -  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  aad 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  A,  Sergeantsvllle.  N.  J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


^  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Sir.  Piilt’s  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _ $7.50  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Ply.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  7.50  9.50  7.50 

Red-Rocks  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks _  8.50  10.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  _  8.50  13.00  7.50 

H.  Mix  $7.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodte.sted.  Postpaid. 
Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  BTIEE 
Catalog  of  ;il  years  hreoding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlistervllla,  Pa. 


BuummiiEii’s  mm 


Immediate  shipment  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Barred 
and  White  Rexte,  New  Hampshires  $7.50  per  100; 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  Blood-Tested. 
CIRUCLAR  FREE.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  SOW 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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PIE 


PASTRY  is  the  real  test  of  a 
good  cook.  It  is  like  the  little 
girl  with  a  little  curl;  if  it  is 
good,  it  is  very,  very  good — 
and  if  it  is  bad  it  is  horrid! 

There  are  several  methods 
of  making  pastry,  the  use 
determining  somewhat  the 
method.  Rich,  soft  biscuit  doughs  are 
quite  acceptable  for  deep  dish  pies, 
while  flaky  crusts  are  needed  for  two- 
crust  pies  or  open-faced  tarts.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  emergency 
crusts  which  can  be  substituted  for 
regular  pastry.  Whichever  is  used,  a 
light  hand  and  little  handling  are  es¬ 
sential  for  good  results.  For  family 
use,  14  as  much  shortening  as  flour  is 
a  good  proportion:  a  richer  crust  calls 


Aim^Uoa'l  A/a.  i 


for 


%  as  much  fat  as  flour. 


tard  cups  or  muffin  pans  for  shaping 
tarts.  For  parties  make  “basket 
handles”  for  individual  tart  shells  by 
baking  strips  of  pastry  on  quarter- 
pound  baking  powder  tins. 

To  make  a  good  edge  for  a  very 
juicy  pie,  fold  the  edge  of  the  top  crust 
under  the  edge  of  lower  crust,  then 
crimp  into  high  scallops  with  forefing¬ 
er  and  thumb. 

Sprinkle  bottom  crust  with  flour  or 
quick  cooking  tapioca,  or  brush  with 
beaten  egg  white  to  prevent  soggy 
bottom  crust.  Let  egg  white  dry  before 
putting  in  filling. 

A  pastry  canvas  over  the  board  and 
a  knitted  “shirt”  over  the  rolling  pin 
prevent  sticking. 

The  two  most  common  causes  of 
failure  in  pastry  are  too  much  working 


DESSERT 


BY  MR5.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


Fruit  Custard  Pie 


2  cups  fruit  pulp  or  puree 
2  eggs  beaten 
%  cup  sugar 


'/a  to  '/i  cup  butter 
softened 

'4  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  lemon  Juice 

Mix  all  ingredients.  Pour  into  un¬ 
baked  pie  shell.  Place  in  hot  oven 
(450°)  for  10  to  15  min.  or  until  the 
crust  begins  to  brown.  Reduce  tem¬ 
perature  to  low — 325°  F.  and  bake  un¬ 
til  just  firm  in  center. 

If  a  meringue  is  desired,  use  3  egg 


cobbler  is  a  quick  and  easy  pie  to 
make  and  is  not  so  rich  as  regular 
pastry. 

Apple  Pie 


3  cups  coarsely  cubed 
apples 
I  cup  sugar 


1  tablespoon  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 


Blend  flour  and  sugar  and  mix  into 
apples  until  cubes  are  coated.  Put  in¬ 
to  lined  pie  plate,  dot  with  butter,  cov¬ 
er  with  crust,  bake  at  450°  for  12  to 


Hot  Water  Pastry 


yolks  and  1  whole  egg  instead  of  the 
eggs  called  for  in  the  recipe.  The  re¬ 
maining  three  egg  whites  may  then  be 
used  to  make  a  beautiful  soft '  mer¬ 
ingue. 

Soft  Meringue 

3  egg  whites  I  tsp.  lemon  juice 

1  teaspoon  salt  6  tablespoons  sugar 

14  tsp.  lemon  extract  or 

Add  salt  and  flavoring  to  egg,  then 
beat  to  a  stiff  foam.  Add  sugar  in  1 
tablespoon  portions,  beating  after  each 
addition.  With  the  last  sugar  beat  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  piles  well  and  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Spread  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°  F.)  until  delicately 
brown — 10  to  12  min 

Fruit  Cobbler 

2  cups  tart  apples,  pared  Sugar 

and  cored,  or  other  2  tablespoons  water 

fniit  Nutmeg  or  cinnamon 

Fill  a  greased  baking  dish  half  full 
of  the  fruit,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Add  water  and 
cover  with  rich  baking  powder  biscuit 
crust.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  400°  to  450° 
until  the  crust  is  thoroughly  brown 
and  fruit  tender.  A  small  opening  in 
the  middle  makes  a  crust  of  this  kind 
bake  more  easily.  Serve  hot  with  hard 
sauce  or  cream  if  desired. 

Seasonable  fruits  suitable  for  cob¬ 
blers  are  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
grapes  (cooked  and  sieved).  A  fruit 


15  min.,  then  at  350°  for  35  to  40  min. 

Pears,  peaches  or  grapes  may  be 
substituted  for  apples.  Increase  flour 
to  21/4  tablespoons  for  peaches  and 
grapes. 

Deep  Dish  Apple  Pie 

5  cups  sliced  peeled  '/a  cup  brown  sugar 

apples  '4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

grated  rind  of  I  lemon  2  teaspoons  butter 
'4  cup  granulated  sugar 

Grease  a  deep  dish  or  casserole  with 
butter.  Arrange  half  the  sliced  apples 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  half  the  grated  lemon  rind,  sugars 
and  nutmeg;  repeat.  Dot  with  butter, 
cover  with  plain  paste,  pinching  in  the 
crust  around  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Bake 
for  10  min.  in  a  hot  oven  about  425", 
then  reduce  to  350°  and  allow  to  bake 
until  apples  are  tender. 

The  English  insert  a  heavy  chuia 
cup  or  custard  cup  in  the  center  of  the 
baking  dish  and  also  line  the  sides  cf 
the  dish  but  not  the  bottom;  otheP 
wise  the  procedure  is  the  same. 

Cranberry  Pie 

4  cups  cranberries  3  tablespoons  wat*r 

I '4  to  2  cups  sugar  U  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  flour  I  tablespoon  melted  butw 

Line  pie  plate  with  pastry.  Chop 
cranberries.  Mix  with  other  ingredientt 
and  fill  pastry  shell.  Cross  strips  of 
pastry  over  the  top.  Bake  at  450°  fof 
10  min.  and  at  350°  for  30  min. 


I  cup  fat  '4  teaspoon  baking  powder 

'4  cup  boiling  water  I  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  flour 

Add  hot  water  to  fat  and  beat  until 
it  becomes  smooth.  Cool,  add  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  mix  well,  chill  thoroughly 
and  roll. 

Orange  Pastry 

M/2  cups  all-purpose  flour  2  teaspoons  grated  orango 
Vs  teaspoon  salt  rind 

1/2  cup  shortening  4  to  5  tablespoons  orang® 

juice 

Make  like  plain  pastry,  sifting  the 
grated  peel  into  the  flour  and  using 
orange  juice  to  moisten.  Good  with  any 
fruit  or  cream  filling. 

For  fruits  or  berries  which  cook 
quickly  the  usual  procedure  is  to  start 
the  pie  in  a  450°  oven  for  12  to  15  min., 
then  reduce  the  temperature  to  350° 
and  continue  cooking  about  30  min. 
This  cooks  the  bottom  crust  before  the 
juice  can  make  it  soggy.  However, 
many  people  prefer  to  cook  this  bottom 
crust  lightly,  stew  juicy  fruit  (not  ap¬ 
ples)  to  make  the  juice  flow,  then 
strain  off  the  juice.  Add  to  it  ever  so 
little  thickening- — cornstarch,  flour  or 
tapioca  —  well  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
cook  until  mixture  thickens;  then  stir 
in  the  fruit  itself.  This  filling  is  then 
put  into  the  baked  pastry  shell,  the  rim 
moistened,  the  top  covered  with  dough 
rolled  a  little  larger  than  the  under¬ 
crust  and  slashed  or  pricked  for  the 
steam  to  escape.  The  edges  of  the 
dough  are  placed  together  and  the 
larger  upper  one  is  turned  under  the 
other.  By  this  method  the  pie  is  baked 
in  a  moderate  oven  375°  to  400°;  the 
fruit  is  not  so"  apt  to  boil  over. 

Tips  on  Pastry  Making 
Make  up  pastry  for  several  pies  at 
once.  Wrap  dough  in  wax  paper  and  it 
will  keep  several  days  in  a  cold  place. 

Bake  dough  over  the  back  of  a  pan 
to  keep  a  pieshell  in  shape.  Use  cus- 


Plain  Pastry 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  Vs  cup  shortening 

flour  '4  to  '/s  cup  Ice  water 

■4  teaspoon  salt 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in 
shortening,  using  a  pastry  blender,  a 
fork,  two  knives  or  fingertips  until 
flour-coated  lumps  are  the  size  of  peas. 
Make  little  wells  and  pour  about  1 
tablespoon  ice  water  in  each.  Press  to¬ 
gether  the  mixture  so  that  it  clings, 
but  do  not  stir.  For  a  two-crust  pie, 
separate  the  mass  into  two  parts.  Chill 
for  about  15  min.  Pat  gently  into 
rounds  and  roll  with  light  strokes  from 
the  center  to  the  rim  until  about  Vs 
inch  thick. 

Fit  the  dough  loosely  into  the  pan; 
stretching  makes  it  shrink  later.  Prick 
bottom  crust  to  prevent  bubbles  from 
forming.  Allow  about  1  inch  overhang 
which  may  be  used  to  build  up  a  flut¬ 
ed  rim  for  a  one-crust  pie  or  to  form 
a  seal  with  the  upper  crust  for  a  two- 
crust  pie. 


Meringue  or 
whipped  cream 
top  lor  a  fruit  pie' 
may  be  put  on  in 
wedges.  This  allows  the 
attractive  color  of  the  fruit 
to  show  through,  and  is  easy 
to  serve. — Photo  Courtesy  of  Corning 
Glass  Works. 


of  the  dough  and  too  much  water. 
Avoid  both. 

Shortcake 

'4  cup  fat  I  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  flour  2  tablespoons  sugar 

4  teaspoons  baking  (if  desired) 

powder  I  cup  milk  (about) 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Work 
in  shortening.  Add  enough  milk  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  dough  to  % 
inch  thickness  and  bake  one  layer  on 
top  of  the  other,  first  buttering  the 
lower  layer  so  that  they  will  separate 
easily.  Spread  fruit,  fresh  or  canned, 
sweetened  and  crushed  or  sliced,  over 
the  bottom  layer  and  also  over  the  top. 
Whipped  cream  makes  a  nice  finish. 

For  individual  shortcakes,  cut  dough 
into  large  biscuits  and  bake  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown.  Break  every  biscuit  open 
while  hot,  butter  it  and  add  fruit  as 
above. 

Easy  Patty  Shells 

Use  shortcake  biscuit  recipe,  roll 
dough  1/4  inch  thick.  Cut  biscuits  with 
a  large  cutter.  Use  a  smaller  cutter 
to  remove  centers  from  half  of  the  cir¬ 
cles.  Brush  the  first  circles  with  milk 
and  place  on  top  of  them  the  rings, 
then  brush  rings  over  with  milk.  When 
baked  this  makes  an  excellent  patty 
shell.  The  cut  out  centers  may  also 
be  brushed  with  milk  and  baked  to 
form  a  lid.  These  may  be  used  for 
fruit  shortcakes  or  for  meat  mixtures. 
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ta  Biut 

For  that  sturdy  school  frock,  why, 
not  one  of  the  delightful  new  jer¬ 
seys,  either  plain  or  print,  or  a  novelty 
cotton  which  now  may  be  had  in  pat¬ 
terns  well  suited  to  fall  use?  Different 
weights  of  jersey,  heavy  or  light  and 
therefore  suitable  for  mature  or  very 
young  wearers,  are  readily  available. 

Buttons  as  trim  are  still  highly  im¬ 
portant  and  may  match  or  contrast 
with  the  garment  itself. 

BUTTON  front  JUMPER  No.  2844 
affords  slim  lines,  is  smart  and  prac¬ 
tical  for  any  age.  Pattern  includes 
tailored  blouse  and  comes  in  sizes  14 
to  44.  Size  36,  3  yards  39-in,  fabric  for 
jumper;  1%  yds.  for  blouse. 

WRAPPED  AROUND  HOUSE 
FROCK  NO.  2818  is  comfortable  to 
wear  and  easy  to  make.  Pattern  sizes 


‘^And  furthermore,  Jones,  don’t  be 
'>nakmg  cracics  about  us  living  off  of 
the  fat  of  the  land!” 


14  to  48.  Size  36,  4%  yards  of  35-in. 
fabric.  , 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  SCHOOL 
CLOTHES  NO.  3419,  with  beanie  hat 
included  in  pattern,  is  ideal  for  a  light 
weight  flannel,  jersey  or  corduroy  out¬ 
fit  for  small  folks,  sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4, 
%  yd.  54-in.  fabric  for  skirt  and  cap; 
%  yd.  for  trousers  and  cap;  1  yd.  35- 
in.  for  girl’s  blouse.  1%  yd.  for  boy’s 
shirt. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
fashion  catalog. 

—  A.  A. — 

More  Jelly  Recipes 

Do  yoti  have  any  unusual  recipes  for 
jellies?  Last  year  I  exhibited  at  all  the 
fairs ;  I  won  twenty-five  prizes,  also  a 
pantry-shelf  display  prize. — Mrs.  F.  B.  T. 

1  — MINT  FLAVORED  APPLE  jelly: 
After  the  jelly  stage  is  reached  and 
just  before  the  syrup  is  ready  to  pour 
into  the  glasses,  tint  with  green  food 
color  and  add  a  few  drops  of  essence 
of  spearmint  or  peppermint. 

2  —  SPICED  CRAB  APPLE  Jelly :  Cook 
with  the  sugar  and  juice  from  8  lbs. 
fruit,  four  2-inch  pieces  stick  cinna¬ 
mon  and  12  whole  cloves  tied  loosely 
in  a  cheesecloth  bag. 

3— -SPICED  GRAPE  Jelly:  Cook  6 
lbs.  Concord  grapes  with  1  cup  vinegar, 
1  tablespoon  whole  cloves  and  five 
pieces  of  1-inch  stick  cinnamon.  Strain. 
Proceed  with  juice  as  for  grape  jelly. 
Wild  g;rapes  make  excellent  jelly  to 
serve  with  meats;  this  jelly  may  be 
spiced  or  not. 

4  —  ROSE-LEAF  or  Pineapple-gerani¬ 
um  leaf  jelly:  Partly  fill  the  glass, 
then  put  in  the  cleaned  leaf  and  add 
more  jelly  gently.  You  may  have  to 
hold  the  leaf  in  place  with  a  fork  un¬ 
til  the  jelly  is  almost  cool. 

5  —  LAYERED  Jelly:  Tint  batches  of 
apple  jelly  with  a  little  fruit  coloring 
such  as  green  or  red,  and  pour  alter¬ 
nately  into  the  glass  allowing  each 
layer  to  cool  slightly  and  form  a  film 
over  the  top  before  adding  the  next; 
or  make  a  tri-color  apple  jelly  in  this 
manner:  Fill  glass  %  full  of  amber 
apple  jelly;  let  film  form;  add  suffi¬ 
cient  green  mint  jelly  to  fill  glass  % 
full;  when  set  fill  remainder  of  glass 
with  rose-pink  jelly. 

6  — MARASCHINO  CHERRIES  may 
be  sliced  very  thin  and  the  circular 
sections  dropped  into  the  clear  apple 
jelly  when  it  is  beginning  to  stiffen. 

If  you  can  get  the  different  varieties 
of  apples,  the  following  fancy  jellies 
will  be  easy: 

GREEN  APPLE  Jelly:  5  lbs.  white 
Pearmatn  apples,  10  stalks  crushed 
mint,  juice  of  1  lemon,  green  coloring. 
Cook  mint  stalks  with  apples  when 
extracting  the  juice.  Add  green  color¬ 
ing  to  the  sugar.  Use  %  as  much 
sugar  as  juice. 

PINK  APPLE  Jelly:  5  lbs.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples,  2  lbs.  Flame 
Tokay  grapes. 

BRIGHT  RED  Apple  Jelly:  5  lbs. 
Newtown  Pippin  apples;  juice  of  2  or¬ 
anges. 

CLEAR  AMBER  Apple  Jelly:  5  lbs. 
Northern  Spy  apples;  juice  of  1  lemon. 
DARK  RED  Apple  Jelly:  5  lbs.  Grav- 
enstein  apples;  1  quart  blackberry 
juice. 

CRIMSON  Apple  Jelly:  5  lbs.  Spitz- 
enburg  apples;  2  cups  bottled  pineapple 
juice. 

ROSE  PINK  Apple  Jelly:  5  lbs.  red 
Astrakhan  apples;  1  quart  strawberry 
juice;  juice  of  14  lemon. 

A  combination  jelly  from  fruits  still 
in  season  may  be  made  from: 

1  cup  apple  juice,  1  cup  quince  juice, 
1  cup  cranberry  juice. 

Use  2  cups  sugar  for  thU  amount  of 
combined  fruit  juice. 
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|Get  Factory  Prices!  Fresh  from  the  press 
|— 1942  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG— FREE  to 
JyoUi  See  newest  streamlined  styles — see  amaz- 
ling  new  features — terms  as  little  as  $5  Down, 
Ion  stoves.  Choose  from  I06  styles  and  sizes  of 
[Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces; 

[More  Bargains  than  in  20  Big  Stores 

-Gas  Ranges,  Combination  Dual-Oven 
[Ranges  for  Gas  and  Coal,  for  Gas  and  Oil,  for 
[Electricity  and  Coal;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
[oil  Ranges,  Oil  Heaters,  Coal  and  Wood 
[HeaterSi  Furnaces;  Latest  features; 

|l, 700, 000  Satisfied  Users  — In  business  41 
[years;  Factory  Guarantee;  FREE  CATALOG 
[saves  you  money;  Mail  Coupon.  Today! 

I  All  Kalamazoo  Gas  Ranges  and  Combination  Ranges 
\approved  by  American  Gas  Assn,  for  NATURAL, 
MANUFACTURED  or  BOTTLED  GAS. 
„Nowover250KalaniazooStoresin  tSStatas. 
Ask  US  for  addrsss  of  nearsst  storo. 
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Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufaciurers 
801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 

Q  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  or  Oil  Ranges 
Q  Combination  Coal  and  Electric  Ranges 
O  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q  Gas  Ranges 

□  Coal  &  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Heaters 

Q  Oil  Ranges  O  Furnaces 

Name  . . 


AKaiamazaa 
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{Print  name  plainly') 
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State. 
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90  DAYS'  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression  You  have 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  judee 

Qrun  inn  Mnurv  wkite  today  for  fke-e 

OLIIU  ilU  ITiUllLl  Booklet  and  Material 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-MI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


Coming  to - 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 
Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-A,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  —  write  today ! 


EARN  MONEY  SPARE  TIME 


Take  orders  for  newest  craze  in 
Christmas  Cards.  21  beauti^l  Folders, 
with  sender’s  PERSONAL  INITIAL  in 
Metallic  Gold  and  Silver  Seals.  Many  other 
assortments,  50c  op.  Make  ap  to  100% 
profit.  Extra  BonTis.  Name-imprinted 
Christmas  Cards.  50  for  $1.  Also  Per*  i 
sonal  Stationery.  Samples  on  approval,  j 

ARTISTIC  CARO  CO., 963  Wny,  Elmira,  New  York  I 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  WITH 
NAME  gQ 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


A  CHINAMAN 
with  FEATHERS 

That’s  John  H.  Pheasant  himself, 
and  how  the  boys  love  to  hunt  him. 
Sometimes  he’s  a  pest  —  sometimes 
hunters  are  worse.  For  protection 

Post  Your  Farm 

.  with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables.  The 
decent  hunters  (true  sportsmen) 
will  ask  permission  to  hunt  your 
fields.  Our  signs  meet  all  legal  re¬ 
quirements  and  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Forgotten  Grave  Yards 

Hif,  Ilame4f4^  lienA4f> 


This  isn’t  going  to  be  a  sad 
story.  Once  a  rural  cemetery 
becomes  so  ancient  that  no  liv¬ 
ing  person  recalls  anyone  who 
is  there  interred,  it  ceases  to  have  as¬ 
sociations  with  grief  and  becomes  a 
vivid  historical  document  wherein  one 
may  read  the  story  of  a  changing 
civilization. 

Hereabouts  a  clump  of  larch  against 
a  distant  skyline  commonly  means  a 
rural  cemetery.  If  you  are  one  who 
likes  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
community  a  hundrerd  years  ago  from 
small  evidences  at  hand,  you  may  find 
it  worth  your  while  to  take  the  first 
lane  to  the  right,  slide  down  the  hill, 
cross  the  stream  and  climb  the  o'ppo- 
site  ridge.  Here  under  a  carpet  of  myr¬ 
tle  and  lulled  by  the  soft  organ  music 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  “the  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep”  beside  the 
very  fields  they  plowed  and  sowed  and 
reaped  throughout  their  narrow,  hard- 
worked  lives. 

Narrow  lives  did  you  say?  Look 
about  you.  Look  at  those  faded  little 
fiags  that  wave  in  the  summer  breeze 
and  are  replaced  by  some  unknown 
hand  on  the  30th  of  every  May.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lived  a  narrow 
life  who  fought  in  the  Wilderness  or 
rode  with  Sheridan  through  the  Val¬ 
ley — or  a  selfish  one  who  died  under 
the  guns  at  Cold  Harbor. 

You  can  learn  much  among  the 
stones  beyond  the  mere  names  of  the 
settlers  of  this  countryside  who  here 
lie  buried — sound  New  England  names 
mostly,  seasoned  by  a  generous  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Hudson  River  Dutch.  You  can 
learn  that  in  the  days  when  the  Cherry 
Valley  Pike  and  the  Erie  Canal  were 
pouring  the  strong  and  adventurous 
out  from  the  original  settlements  into 
the  sunset,  in  fancy,  childhood  and 
youth  were  the  periods  of  peril.  The 
needless  number  of  little  children  who 
never  saw  their  second  birthdays 
dawn  over  the  hills!  The  needless  num¬ 
ber  of  young  mothers  who  died  in  their 
twenties!  For  them  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  came  too 
late. 

But  if  you  got  beyond  30  you  went 
to  92  at  least,  unless  you  were  gored 
by  a  bull,  or  became  the  victim  of  a 
fatal  runaway,  or  were  pinned  under  a 
felled  pine.  Read  the  crude  inscriptions 
in  some  forgotten  cemetery  and  see 
for  yourself.  Only  the  hardy  and  the 
agile  survived  in  the  good  old  days  — 
good,  perhaps,  but  cruel  —  but  they 
survived  emphatically  to  the  confusion 
of  the  psalmist  and  all  references  to 
three  score  and  ten  as  the  span  of  life. 
There  were  veterans 
of  Yorktown  and 
Saratoga  still  getting 
over  the  dirt  roads 
around  here  when  the 
guns  opened  up  on 
Fort  Sumter. 

For  some  season 
that  I  do  not  know, 
people  in  our  country 
weren’t  buried  in  the 
church  yard  to  the 
extent  that  they  were 
in  New  England. 

Grave  yards  around 
here  were  more  a 
family  and  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  affair  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  meet¬ 
ing  house.  Unlike  the 
practice  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  few  of  our  fine 
white  churches  that 
go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  have  graves 
about  them  or  even 
church  yards.  Long 
rows  of  sheds,  to  be 
sure,  to  shield  the 


superior  horse  flesh  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  no  stones  or  monuments. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  our  country 
was  cleared  and  settled  by  individuals 
and  not  by  groups  held  together  by 
a  common  faith  or  fused  in  a  common 
enterprise.  'That  sometimes  meant  that 
when  things  got  far  enough  along  to 
frame  a  meeting  house,  you  had  to 
stretch  out  ten  miles  in  all  directions 
to  find  enough  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
to  form  a  congregation  and  pay  for 
the  church.  A  Baptist  pioneer  might 
ride  for  hours  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
worship  in  the  church  of  his  choice, 
while  his  next-door  Methodist  neigh- 
boi-  spurred  an  equal  distance  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  unite  with  his 
Wesleyan  colleagues.  Distance  was  no 
deterrent  to  the  pioneer  who’d  suffer 
anything  to  worship  within  the  strict 
limitations  of  his  own  discipline  and 
theology.  But  perhaps  distance  and 
drifted  roads  loomed  larger  in  sparse¬ 
ly  settled  frontiers  when  death  struck 
swiftly  in  the  winter  time.  That  creat¬ 
ed  a  situation  for  sympathetic  friends 
to  cope  with,  regardless  of  creed  or 
sect,  and  the  matter  of  the  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  became  one  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  not  for  the  church. 

The  system  was  not  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  searcher  out  of  old 
records,  for  now  in  a  plot  scarcely 
larger  than  a  bam  floor,  it  if  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  spell  out  in  the  stones  the  lives 
and  relationships  of  an  entire  original 
settlement. 

But  graveyards  that  were  forgotten 
through  four  score  years  are  now  be¬ 
ing  remembered.  It  is  a  sign,  I  think, 
that  our  frontiers  have  departed  and 
that  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers 
are  doubling  back  on  the  trail  to  seek 
out  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang 
and  the  resting  places  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  novel  ex¬ 
perience  to  drive  by  a  long  remember¬ 
ed  grave  yard  with  its  familiar  tangle 
of  underbrush  and  falling  headstones, 
to  find  it  suddenly  cleaned  up,  its 
stones  reset  and  its  fence  restored. 
Sometimes  there’s  a  new  marker  with 
a  record  of  the  original  settlement  and 
of  the  families  here  gathered  in  their 
long  home. 

Some  great-great-grandson,  perhaps, 
has  prospered  in  the  West,  has  come 
back  to  re-establish  his  contacts  with 
his  family’s  past,  has  made  this  ges¬ 
ture  of  respect  and  self  respect  which 
emphasizes  the  increasing  oneness  of 
both  sides  of  America. 

It’s  a  significant  gesture.  Young 
people  and  new  countries  look  always 
into  the  future.  They  find  small  inter¬ 


est  in  the  past.  It’s  a  sign  of  growing 
up,  of  a  sense  of  permanence  and  sta¬ 
bility,  of  a  more  finished  civilization 
when  individuals  and  communities 
start  thinking  of  the  causes  of  things; 
looking  up  old  people  and  old  places 
that  made  them  what  they  are;  pro¬ 
tecting  the  record  of  the  past  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come. 

Americans  have  plowed  the  prairies, 
crossed  the  Rockies  and  prospered  on 
the  far  Pacific  shore,  not  because  of 
any  reasoned  plan,  but  because  they 
couldn’t  help  it,  because  they  were  of 
the  same  blood  of  these  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  sleep  in  small,  forgotten  grave 
yards  and  once  felt  the  same  urges 
that  drove  them  in  their  day  back 
from  the  sea  and  into  the  Western 
country  that  is  now  the  East.  The  pres¬ 
ent  West  is  rooted  in  .  the  rural  grave 
yards  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 
some  Westerners  recognizing  that 
fact,  cbming  back  and  re-establishing 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

Our  own  people  might  well  show  a 
kindred  interest  in  their  own  West¬ 
minster  Abbeys  under  the  larches  and 
the  myrtle,  to  ‘the  extent  at  least  of 
preserving  the  stone  records  against 
the  inroads  of  time.  People  in  the  coun¬ 
try  know  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  pedigrees  of  their  stock.  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  difficult  for  them  to  sense 
the  desirability^  of  preserving  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  own  kind  and  kin  by  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  little  country  grave  yards 
where  lie  the  did  settlers  who  created 
the  places  where  they  live  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  blood  lines  which  made 
them  what  they  are. 


I  Today  in  | 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden  | 

Fall  is  Time  to  Plant  Lilies 

ALL  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
most  lilies.  Dr.  George  Slate  of 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  is  a  famous  lily  hobby¬ 
ist,  and  in  one  of  his  talks  at  Cornell 
on  lilies  to  home  flower  growers,  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

First,  he  said,  we  should  start  with 
healthy  bulbs — not  always  possible  be¬ 
cause  some  bulbs  arrive  in  a  shrivelled, 
diseased  condition.  If  we  grow  our 
own  bulbs  from  seed,  then  we  are  sure 
of  starting  with  clean  stock,  although 
we  have  to  wait  longer  for  bloom. 

Most  lilies  grow  well  in  full  sun, 
many  grow  in  shifting  shade  while 
some  grow  in  full  shade.  Henryi  does 
better  in  shifting  sunlight,  while  Mar- 
tagon  and  Hansoni  grow  well  in  full 
shade.  Dr.  Slate  emphasized  that  clean 
bulbs  and  air  conditions  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  soil.  Air  pockets  where 
cold  air  settles  and  does  not  circulate 
only  invite  trouble  for  lilies.  Drainage 
is  very  important.  Organic  matter  is 
necessary  and  this  may  be  provided 
through  the  use  of  leafmold,  peatmoss, 
compost  or  well-rotted  manure.  Am¬ 
erican  lilies,  except  Madonna,  like  peat¬ 
moss  or  leafmold  as  long  as  it  is  not 
too  acid.  Soil  should  be  spaded  well. 

Fall,  up  to  October  15th,  is  the 
best  time  for  planting  bulbs,  although 
those  from  Asia  will  do  with  Spring 
planting.  The  European  lilies  are 
planted  shallower  than  other  lilies. 
Madonna  should  lie  only  2  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  soil.  All  bulbs  should  be 
mulched,  particularly  the  first  winter. 
Regal  and  the  other  trumpet  lilies  need 
mulch  especially  when  there  is  no 
snow  to  protect  them.  Summer  mulch 
helps  to  keep  soil  at  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture.  Peatmoss  is  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Never  cultivate  lilies  deeply  be¬ 
cause  of  danger  of  damaging  roots  or 
the  bulbs  themselves. 

Mosaic  is  one  of  two  diseases  which 
cause  most  failures  with  lilies.  Aphids 
carry  the  Mosaic  disease  and  once  a 
plant  is  affected  it  never  recovers. 
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Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail- 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

In  an  Old  Barn 

I  smell  the  dusty  sweetness  of  the  hay. 
The  oldness  and  the  weatheredness  of 
boards 

That  hugely  stand  upright,  wide  cracks 
between. 

Through  which  the  barnyard  panorama 
may  be  seen. 

In  passing  through  I  shatter  those 
bright  streaks 

Of  light  that  gleam  across  the  dusty 
gloom; 

Each  one  a  drop  of  sunshine  through  a 
crack. 

They  wink  and  gleefully  reform  behind 
my  back. 

■ — Mary  E.  Kibblewhite,  Balzac,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada. 

Certain  varieties  seem  prone  to  have 
the  disease  and  should  be  isolated  from 
all  other  lilies.  Batemani,  White 
Speciosum,  tiger,  Sargent  and  Creel- 
man  are  some  of  these  varieties.  Jap¬ 
anese  gold-banded  lily  is  another  fre¬ 
quent  source,  although  collected  wild 
bulbs  are  free  from  it.  The  other 
disease,  Botrytis,  is  a  fungus  which  is 
encouraged  by  moist,  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere;  hence  the  need  for  air  cir¬ 
culation.  Bordeaux  controls  it,  spray¬ 
ed  on  at  10  day  to  two-week  intervals. 

Plant  lilies  in  groups.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  colony  of  several  bulbs  of 
the  same  kind  than  many  individual 
bulbs  of  different  kinds.  Lilies  need  a 
background  such  as  shrubbery,  and 
often  look  well  combined  with  del¬ 
phiniums,  rambler  roses  or  other  plants 
which  provide  color  to  offset  their  own. 

For  a  foundation  collection  of  lilies 
which  give  diversity  of  color  and  form 
over  a  long  season  of  bloom.  Dr.  Slate 
suggested  the  following  varieties: 
tenuifolium  ( especially  the  variety 
pulchra),  concolor,  Hansoni,  amabile, 
croceum,  canadense,  Willmottiae,  regal, 
pardalinum  giganteum,  Maxwil,  su¬ 
perbum,  Henryi,  speciosum,  For- 
mosanum,  martagon,  madonna,  tes- 
taceum  (nankeen),  Davidi,  tiger,  aura- 
turn,  Brownii. 

Daylilies 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  daylilies. 
So  far  I  have  only  the  old-fashioned  lemon 
lily  and  I  understand  that  there  are  other 
varieties  which  bloom  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  some 
of  these  varieties  and  whether  they  are 
expensive?  Is  there  any^  reason  why  I 
cannot  grow  them  from  seed? — M.  R.  A. 

Every  year  sees  new  daylilies  added 
to  the  quite  considerable  list  and  as 
stocks  increase,  prices  decrease.  New’ 
introductions  naturally  are  high  priced. 

In  addition  to  the  old  lemon  lily 
(Hemerocallis  flavor),  I  have  found 
successful,  the  following: 

Thunbergi  (so  called  later-blooming 
lemon  lily — blooming  into  July)  AjaX, 
Anna  Betscher,  Bay  State,  J.  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wyman — the  last 
named  blooming  in  August.  Every  year 
or  two  I  have  added  to  this  collection. 
Now  I  have  Mikado  and  Hyperion 
(June  and  July);  Ophir  (July-August) 
and  Chengtu  (August-Septemben. 

Chengtu  being  new  is  in  the  expenS^ 
class.  Most  nurseries  having  perennials 
carry  some  daylilies.  I  have  found  day 
lily  seed  fairly  easy  to  germinate. 


“You  are  trying  to  tell  me  that 
this  has  already  been  invented?’’ 
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Farm  Woman  Wins  Fame  as  Artist 


IF  YOU  happened  to  be  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  month  of  May, 
perhaps  you  stopped  in  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  see  the 
exhibition  of  oils  and  water  colors  by 
jsew  York  State  artists.  Ninety  art¬ 
ists,  many  of  them  very  w^ell  known, 
contributed  over  300  paintings  to  the 


Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Robertson  Moses,  of 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  farm  woman,  great¬ 
grandmother,  and  famous  artist  at  the 
age  of  81. 

collection.  One  of  these  artists  was 
an  81-year-old  farm  woman  of  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Rob¬ 
ertson  Moses,  whose  painting,  “The 


Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  was  judged  one  of 
the  best  on  display  and  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  $250.00. 

Last  year  in  New  York  City,  when 
35  of  Mrs.  Moses’s  paintings  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  they  attracted  much  attention 
and  were  enthusiastically  praised  by 
art  critics  who  declared  that  her  work 
was  a  challenge  to  scores  of  trained 
artists. 

Mrs.  Moses’s  career  as  an  artist  did 
not  begin  until  after  her  husband’s 
death  fourteen  years  ago,  when  she 
was  left  with  a  180-acre  farm  to  run. 
She  was  then  about  67  years  of  age, 
and  in  trying  to  carry  on  the  farm 
alone,  she  overdid  and  had  to  take  a 
rest.  To  keep  busy,  she  decided  to 
take  up  painting  as  a  hobby,  sent  to  a 
mail  order  company  for  a  set  of  paints, 
and — with  no  training — began  to  paint 
farm  scenes  from  the  life  around  her 
and  from  memory — covered  bridges, 
boiling  maple  sap  on  the  winter  snow, 
old  fashioned  flowerbeds,  green  hills, 
the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  and  so  on. 

Her  genius  was  first  recognized  by  a 
New  Yorker  who  happened  to  pass 
through  Eagle  Bridge,  and  saw  and 
bought  four  of  her  paintings.  'Two 
years  later,  three  of  these  found  their 
way  into  a  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
exhibition  in  New  York  City,  and  caus¬ 
ed  art  critics  to  call  Mrs.  Moses  an 
“authentic  American  primitive.”  Mrs. 
Moses  is  said  to  have  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  perspective,  with  landscapes 
somewhat  in  the  Grant  Wood  style. 


Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

that  I  borrowed  a  horse  and  cutter  to 
take  you  for  a  sleigh  ride.  We  went 
to  visit  your  uncle,  remember?  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  visiting  with  a 
crowd  around,  so  I  got  away  from  the 
folks  just  as  soon  as  I  decently  could 
and  we  started  for  home.  All  during 
the  first  two  miles  I  was  very  busy 
and  preoccupied  trying  to  get  my 
courage  up  just  to  put  my  arm  around 
you.  Nothing  I  have  ever  done  since 
took  more  courage.  But  finally  I  did 
it,  only  to  have  you  slide  over  as  far 
as  you  could  to  your  own  side,  and 
hint  that  you  would  just  about  as  soon 
walk  as  ride  anyway!  That  was  that! 
Well,  it  took  me  four  years  finally  to 
get  my  arm  around  you  and  make  it 
stick,  and  if  I  had  used  as  much 
thought,  energy,  and  persistence  in 
business  as  I  did  to  do  that  I  would 
be  worth  a  million  dollars!  Thank  God 
there  are  some  values  not  measured  in 
dollars! 

September  of  that  year  following  our 
graduation  from  the  Training  Class,  I 
remember  that  we  both  started  to  teach 
school  twenty  miles  apart.  Not  far 
now,  but  a  long,  long  ways  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  days.  So  I  saw  you 
only  two  or  three  times  during  that 
long  winter.  Toward  spring  we  both 
Went  to  attend  Teachers  Institute  in 
the  county  seat,  and  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week  you  found  the  time 
and  the  inclination  for  a  walk  and  a 
visit. 

It  was  during  that  week  that  your 
cousin  roomed  with  me.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  first  night  he  awoke  me  by 
lighting  the  lamp  and  frantically  pac¬ 
ing  the  floor.  Finally  I  found  out  what 
Was  the  matter — he  had  been  badly 
bitten  by  bedbugs.  They  didn’t  bother 
Wo — ^too  tough.  At  last,  in  order  to 
set  a  little  rest,  he  put  on  his  pants 
®-dd  his  shirt,  and  tied  his  pant  legs 
^od  the  shirt  sleeves  tight  around  his 
wgs  and  arms  and  came  back  to  bed. 
Hext  day  we  changed  our  boarding 
place  and  he  told  me  he’d  murder  me 

I  told  you  what  caused  all  his  erup¬ 
tions  on  face  and  hands.  But  you  and 
tbe  other  girls  got  it  out  of  him,  and 


he  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  trying 
to  live  that  down. 

Well,  the  years  of  courtship  went 
by,  fast  when  I  could  see  you,  slowly, 
oh  so  slowly  when  the  long  distances 
of  the  Horse  and  Buggy  days  kept  us 
apart.  Then  came  one  spring  week¬ 
end  which  we  spent  visiting  my  folks 
on  the  old  farm.  Sunday  afternoon,  to 
get  back  to  our  different  teaching  jobs, 
we  had  to  walk  the  four  miles  over  the 
hills  to  the  village.  That  was  a  short 
walk,  dear,  because  you  were  along. 
Today  I  could  take  you  to  the  exact 
spot  on  that  lonesome  road  where  we 
came  to  the  agreement  that  five  years 
of  courtship  were  long  enough,  and  that 
somehow  we  would  find  a  way  to  form 
a  partnership  to  work  out  Life’s  prob¬ 
lems  together.  How  we  hurried  the 
rest  of  the  distance  to  the  old  home 
village.  How  scared  we  were  when, 
with  our  courage  in  our  hands,  we 
walked  into  the  parsonage  late  that 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  told  the  minister 
that  we  wanted  to  get  married. 

“When?”  he  asked. 

“Now,”  said  I. 

“Good,”’  replied  our  old  friend.  “This 
is  just  the  right  time.  Tonight  we  are 
having  a  union  service  of  several  of  the 
churches  in  this  end  of  the  county.  I 
have  spent  a  long  time  on  my  sermon 
for  this  occasion,  and  we  will  marry 
you  as  a  climax  to  the  whole  affair.” 

Can’t  you  see  those  two  scared  kids, 
my  dear,  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of 
that  old  church  in  which  we  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  and  training 
class.  The  church  was  packed  to  the 
doors  with  folks,  many  of  whom  had 
known  us  all  of  our  lives.  No  one  but 
the  minister  and  ourselves  in  that  big 
congregation  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen.  I  don’t  know  what  you  re¬ 
member  out  of  that  sermon,  my  dear, 
but  I  know  that  I  was  so  scared  that 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  All  I 
could  think  of  was  that  patched  shirt 
I  had  on,  and  how  in  the  world  was 
I  going  to  get  the  courage  to  stand 
up  there  before  all  those  folks!  But  I 
was  proud  too.  Finally  we  did  stand 
up,  and  as  the  minster  started  to  read 
the  service,  remember  how  our  friend 
Fred  told  us  afterwards  that  he  start¬ 
ed  to  jump  up  in  the  audience  to  re¬ 
mind  the  preacher  that  he  was  making 


a  bad  mistake  ?  Fred  thought  we 
were  joining  the  church  and  that  the 
minister  was  reading  the  wrong  service. 

Well,  my  dear,  that  was  a  long  time 
ago,  wasn’t  it,  back  in  the  Morning 
of  Life  when  dreams  are  made.  The 
years  for  us,  as  for  all  others  who 
travel  the  Great  Road,  have  been  filled 
with  problems,  troubles,  and  sorrows. 
But  also  there  has  been  plenty  of  joy 
and  happiness  along  the  way.  It  has 
been  fun,  hasn’t  it  ?  I  would  like  to  do 
it  all  over  again  if  .  I  could  be  sure  of 
having  the  same  girl,  for  I  have  found 
that  dreams  do  sometimes  come  true. 

(To  be  eontinued) 


Hard  to  Make  People  Over 

Dear  Lucile : 

I  have  been  going  with  a  young  man 
for  some  time  and  I  would  like  some  ad¬ 
vice.  He  is  too  quet,  never  has  much  to 
say  and  seems  backward.  He  is  not  a  bit 
of  fun,  although  he  is  good  looking,  but 
he  seems  to  be  selfish.  He  is  so  different 
from  other  fellows.  Could  I  change  some 
of  his  faults  or  what  would  be  best? — 
A.  D. 

It  is  never  very  satisfactory  trying 
to  change  other  people.  Usually,  we 
are  very  disappointed  in  the  results. 
After  we  have  worked  hard  to  change 
them  into  tLe  kind  of  persons  we 
think  they  should  be,  we  find  we  liked 
them  better  when  they  were  just  them¬ 
selves.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
dict  that  you  would  have  very  good 
luck  trying  to  change  yaur  boy  friend 
and  if  he  has  nothing  but  faults  in 
your  estimation,  then  I  think  perhaps 
you  would  be  just  as  happy  to  find 
somebody  else. 

*  *  * 

Depends  On  Your  Age 

Dear  Lucile :  About  seven  months  ago 
I  started  going  out  with  a  man  I  had 
known  for  two  years.  This  man  is  seven¬ 
teen  years  my  senior.  Two  months  ago 
he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

Although  we  are  much  alike  and  get 
along  well  with  each  other,  my  mother 
thinks  we  should  not  marry  because  of 
the  difference  in  our  ageS.  We  both  feel 
that  our  marriage  would  be  a  success. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think 
about  this  situation? — Betty. 

If  you  had  told  me  your  own  age,  I 
could  better  advise  you  on  whether 
this  man,  at  17  years  your  senior,  is 
too  old  for  you.  If  you  are  in  the  early 
20’s.  .  .  or  younger,  I  should  say  the 
difference  is  almost  too  great.  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  “May  and  December 
matings  do  not  do  well”,  you  know. 
Think  ahead  a  few  years.  .  .  this  man 
may  act  and  appear  youthful  now.  .  .  . 
but  when  you  are  still  a  young  woman, 
he’ll  be  an  old  man,  wanting  to  sit  by 
the  fire  and  rest  while  you  may  want 
to  be  out  having  a  good  time. 

However,  if  you  are  old  enough  to 
have  had  your  fling,  if  you  are  set¬ 


tled  and  sedate  in  your  tastes  and  can 
enjoy  “setting  down,”  and  if  you  are 
congenial,  then  the  chance  would  not 
be  so  great. 

*  * 

Don’t  Believe  In  ’Em 

Dear  Lucile:  I  am  in  need  of  a  house¬ 
keeper  and  I  thought  you  could  give  me 
the  address  of  some  reliable  matrimonial 
bureau.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of 
courtship,  but  I  am  in  a  jam  and  need 
someone  to  help  me  or  I  will  have  to  sell 
my  farm.  My  father  died  recently  and  he 
used  to  do  the  inside  work  for  me  and 
I  cannot  wait  for  natural  developments. 
I  am  34  years  old.— R.  A.  Y. 

I  wish  that  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS 
could  be  of  help  to  you,  but  you  see, 
not  believing  much  in  matrimonial 
agencies,  we  can’t  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  recommend  them  to  our  read¬ 
er  friends. 

Would  it  not  be  simpler  for  you  to 
go  to  some  employment  bureau  in  a 
near-by  city  and  hire  a  housekeeper 
for  the  time  being,  instead  of  rushing 
into  matrimony  by  mail-order  just  to 
help  yourself  “out  of  a  jam”  ?  Then  go 
more  slowly,  look  around  a  bit  and  try 
to  get  acquainted  with  some  young 
woman  whom  you  could  be  proud  and 
happy  to  ask  to  be  your  wife. 

*  * 

Talk  to  Mother 

Dear  Lucile :  Recently  I  have  met  many 
boys,  but  I’ve  met  one  that  I  think  is 
very  much  more  attractive  than  the  rest. 
He  has  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him, 
But  I  never  have  because  my  folks  don’t 
like  to  have  me  go  out. 

In  what  way  can  I  tell  or  explain  to 
them  that  I  want  to  go  out?  I  am  16.  I’m 
not  too  young,  am  I? — Doris. 

At  16  most  girls  nowadays  have  had 
dates  with  boys  who  are  in  their  class¬ 
es  or  going  to  the  same  high  school  or 
who  are  members  of  the  same  4-H 
Club.  At  16  a  girl  does  not  go  with  a 
fellow  years  older  than  herself  and  she 
does  not  seriously  consider  falling  in 
love.  .  .but  she  does  have  occasional 
dates. 

I  think  your  mother  would  under¬ 
stand  if  you  told  her  about  this  nice 
young  boy  you’ve  met  who  has  asked 
you  to  go  out  with  him.  Ask  her  if 
she  minds  if  you  accept  his  invitation, 
tell  her  where  he  wants  to  take  you 
and  what  time  you’ll  be  home.  She 
probably  won’t  object. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wc  Grow  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
help  in  the  family  diet  because  August 
is  our  hardest  month  to  find  fresh 
fruit.  Each  yeai‘,  up  to  ’Thanksgiving, 
we  continue  to  have  everbearing  ber¬ 
ries,  and  have  picked  some  after 
Thanksgiving  on  certain  years  when 
the  season  was  favorable.  August  and 
October  are  the  best  months  for  the 
fall  crop  on  our  farm.  Last  year,  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  dry  August,  we  had  to 
water  the  plants.  In  July  we  have 
raspberries  and  blackberries  so  that 
with  two  crops  of  strawberries,  we 
have  a  practically  continuous  supply 
of  berries  from  June  first  until  Novem¬ 
ber  fifteenth. 

The  greatest  labor  connected  with 
strawberries  is  the  picking,  therefore 
we  plant  our  everbearing  berries  in 
double  rows — plants  one  foot  apart  so 
that  the  picker  may  pick  two  rows  at 
once  which  decreases  the  amount  of 
getting  up  and  down  by  half  and  fur¬ 
nishes  quite  as  good  a  method  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  Experience  has  taught  us 
the  superiority  of  this  method  of  plant¬ 
ing. 

Our  berries  produced  120  quarts  last 
fall  and  140  quarts  this  June,  making 
a  total  production  of  more  than  a  pint 
per  plant. 

This  with  our  canned  strawberries 
and  raspberries  for  winter  and  spring 
gives  a  good  source  of  vitamin  B  the 
year  around.  Any  of  the  family  can 
testify  to  the  zest  it  adds  to  our  meaLs^ 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
cW  Chaff 


around  to  making  this  move. 

Not  all  the  birds  vere  a  dead  loss. 
By  watching  the  pens  closely,  we 
saved  a  great  many  birds  for  eating 
purposes.  These  were  frozen  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  rather  expensive  but 
nevertheless  delicious  fried  pullet 
meat  next  winter. 


By  H.  E.  BAB€OCK 


Farm  Income 


T 


HIS  is  one  of  the  times  when  seeding  under  control.  Well,  anyway 
I  am  going  to  let  the  state  of  it’s  a  relief  to  be  worried  over  what 
the  Nation  take  care  of  itself  to  do  with  too  much  grazing  rather 
and  talk  a  little  farming.  than  to  be  without  any. 


Grass  Silage 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 


In  June  we  filled  two  14  foot  silos 
at  Larchmont  with  grass  silage.  To 
fill  them,  we  cut  our  weediest  new 
seeding  and  into  the  top  two-thirds 
of  the  silo  we  chopped,  along  with 
the  clover  and  alfalfa,  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent  winter  barley  and 
winter  wheat  in  the  milk-to-soft- 
dough  stage.  Part  of  the  barley  and 
wheat  we  used  in  this  way  came 
from  trimming  around  our  fields  of 
winter  grain  and  g.etting  them  ready 
for  the  combine.  At  Sunnygables  we 
carried  over  enough  grass  silage  in 
our  two  silos  so  that  we  did  not  put 
up  any  additional  this  summer. 

Now  as  we  approach  the  fall  with 
a  good  sized  acreage  of  second  cut¬ 
ting  clover  and  alfalfa  ahead  of  us 
and  our  winter  grain  to  get  in,  all 
hands  are  thankful  that  there  is  no 
silo  filling  job  ahead.  Incidentally, 
by  cutting  new  seedings  early  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  weather  we  prac¬ 
tically  insure  ourselves  a  good 
second  cutting  of  hay,  and  effective¬ 
ly  control  many  weeds  like  yellow 
rocket. 


This  spring  We  sowed  birdsfoot 
trefoil  in  some  of  our  new  seedings 
and  put  in  one  piece  of  four  acres 
with  brome  grass  exactly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  we  got 
from  the  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Ladino  Clover 


On  this  four-acre  piece,  the  ex¬ 
perts  tell  us  we  have  a  good  catch 
of  trefoil.  This  is  pretty  hard  for  me 
to  believe,  however.  The  plants  seem 
too  sparse  and  spindling  for  them 
ever  to  amount  to  anything. 

The  trefoil  we  put  in  our  other 
seedings  I  feel  was  thrown  away, 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  lesson  for 
us  in  what  we  observe  in  these  seed¬ 
ings.  The  only  places  we  find  any 
birdsfoot  are  along  the  edges  of 
fields  -which  have  been  used  for 
roadways,  around  woodchuck  holes, 
and  close  to  fences  where  the  tillage 
implements  did  not  dig  up  a  seed 
bed.  In  short  we  have  trefoil  only 
on  the  poorly  prepared  areas  in  our 
fields.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
our  previous  failures  to  get  a  stand 
of  trefoil  have  been  mainly  due  to 
sowing  it  in  too  loose  a  seed  bed. 


On  May  ist,  we  turned  out  ap¬ 
proximately  three  hundred  head  of 
young  Hereford  heifers,  purebred 
Guernsey  heifers,  horses  and  mules. 
Up  until  now  we  have  sold  out  of 
pastures  approximately  seventy-five 
head  of  horses,  mules,  grass-fat 
Hereford  heifers  and  Guernsey  heif¬ 
ers  ready  to  freshen.  Because  we 
have  leased  all  our  tillable  land  but 
fifteen  acres  at  Sunnygables,  we  will 
have  to  reduce  our  livestock  to  ap¬ 
proximately  175  head  by  the  time 
we  put  them  in  the  barn.  150  head 
will  winter  at  Larchmont  and  around 
25  at  Sunnygables. 

On  the  whole,  despite  a  very  dry 
June  and  early  July,  all  our  stock 
has  done  well  on  pasture  and  gotten 
in  condition  where  it  has  returned  us 
satisfactory  prices.  Unquestionably 
our  purebred  Guernsey  heifers,  sold 
when  ready  to  freshen,  have  again 
earned  us  'the  best  net  figure.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  of 
them  to  raise,  and  therefore  the 
Hereford  heifers  make  up  in  volume, 
and  in  the  fact  that  they  can  ahvays 
be  sold  for  meat  on  any  day,  for  the 
scarcity  of  Guernseys  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  waiting  until  a  buyer  comes 
around  for  them. 


ers  in  one  Tarn,  five  brood  sows  will 
be  running  with  about  a  hundred 
heifers  in  the  basement  of  another 
barn.  They  will  be  expected  to  pick 
up  most  of  their  living.  Three  nice 
farrowing  pens  which  can  be  w^arm- 
ed  with  electric  brooders  have  al¬ 
ready  been  prepared  in  the  Abasement 
of  this  barn  for  them  to  use  when 
they  bring  their  next  pigs  into  the 
world  early  in  the  new  year. 


Egg  Laying  Contests 


In  reporting  the  performance  of 
last  year’s  pullet  flock  of  some  500 
birds,  I  compared  their  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  feed  required  for  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  average  egg  production 
with  the  Central  and  the  Western 
New  York  Egg  Laying  Contests. 

Shortly  after  my  comparison  was 
published,  I  received  a  very  inter¬ 


esting  letter  from  Professor  Robert 


A  year  ago  last  spring,  we  put  out 
a  two-acre  poultry  pasture  in  which 
Ladino  clover  soon  became  the  dom¬ 
inant  legume.  Last  summer  and  this 
spring,  we  have  raised  a  total  of 
over  3000  birds  on  this  pasture.  The 
Ladino  has  killed  out  in  patches 
around  where  the  range  shelters 
stood  but  otherwise  covers  the 
ground  like  a  mat.  I  think  we  have 
clipped  it  four  times  this  summer. 
In  addition  to  the  birds  which  have 
pastured  on  it,  the  tw'O  acres  have 
carried  this  summer  two  cows,  two 
mules,  two  horses,  and  five  brood 
sows. 

As  this  is  written,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  add  six  or  eight  Hereford 
heifers  to  the  animals  now  running 
on  this  pasture  or  clip  it. 

Now  here’s  a  sour  note  about 
Ladino.  On  the  strength  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  with  it  on  the  poultry  range  last 
summer,  we  seeded  about  fifty  acres 
to  Ladino  this  spring.  We  got  a 
splendid  catch  and  now  find  w^e  have 
a  major  problem  on  our  hands. 
Much  of  this  spring-seeded  Ladino 
is  now  ankle  high  and  as  thick  as  it 
can  stand  in  the  winter  grain  stub¬ 
ble.  Of  course  the  obvious  thing 
would  seem  to  be  to  graze  it.  This  is 
just  what  we  have  started  to  do  with 
immediate  disastrous  results.  We 
have  already  lost  one  Hereford  heif¬ 
er  from  bloat  and  had  a  number  of 
others  which  were  a  bit  sick.  Our 
dairy  heifers  seem  to  do  all  right  on 
the  Ladino  but  it  looks  as  though 
we  would  have  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  the  greedier  beef  heifers. 
It  also  begins  to  be  evident  that  we 
don’t  own  nearly  enough  animals  to 
keep  our  fifty  acres  of  Ladino  new 


Pick-outs 


Up  until  this  fall,  we  thought  we 
knew  how  to  control  pick-outs  in  our 
pullet  laying  flocks.  Several  years 
ago  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  pick-outs  in  our  crossbred  pul¬ 
lets.  Then  we  hit  on  the  idea  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  birds  on  the  range  until  they 
were  laying  fifty  per  cent  or  better 
before  we  housed  them.  Under  this 
system  of  management,  we  practic¬ 
ally  ^iminated  losses  from  pick-outs. 

This  summer,  because  eggs  were 
high,  we  hustled  a  bunch  of  Leghorn 
pullets  into  the  laying  pens  when 
they  were  up  to  twenty  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction.  We  straightway  lost  ten  per 
cent  of  these  birds  by  pick-outs.  Of 
course,  the  weather  was  awfully  hot 
at  the  time  but  the  birds  were  not 
crowded. 


The  122  Hereford  heifers  we 
brought  up  from  New  Mexico  this 
spring,  part  of  which  were  spayed, 
have  done  well  but  we  have  given 
them  the  short  end  of  the  pasturing 
and  they  have  grown  rather  than 
gotten  fat.  As  indicated  above,  we 
are  wondering  now  whether  .we  can 
successfully  transfer  them  to  luxur¬ 
ious  Ladino  pasture  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  They  will  be  wintered 
on  the  best  hay  we  have  ever  put 
up  and  grass  silage,  and  sold  off 
pasture  next  June  and  July. 


Hogs  Disappointing 


After  approximately  a  ten  per 
cent  loss,  the  picking  stopped.  With 
the  idea  of  avoiding  it  in  the  next 
batch  of  our  Leghorn  pullets  we  left 
them  on  the  range  longer,  though 
not  as  long  as  we  have  been  doing 
the  last  three  years.  When  this 
bunch  of  birds  was  put  in  the  house, 
we  immediately  lost  ten  per  cent  of 
them. 


Some  of  the  things  we  did  to  stop 
the  picking  were :  ( i )  provide  plen¬ 
ty  of  nests  and  darken  them,  (2) 
keep  oats  in  -front  of  the  birds  all  of 
the  time,  (3)  keep  meatscrap  before 
them,  (4)  daub  them  up  with  a  red 
material  advertised  to  stop  picking. 
None  of  these  things  seem  to  work. 
We  did  not  use  “specs”  or  “guards”. 
The  trouble  developed  too  quickly 
for  us  to  do  it  and,  relying  on  other 
devices  to  stop  it,  we  never  did  get 


For  years,  hogs  have  accounted 
for  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  of  our 
gross  yearly  income.  When  they  got 
so  low  'in  price  two  years  ago,  we 
stopped  breeding  our  sows.  Figuring 
correetly  on  market  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  we  had  several  sows  farrow 
last  February.  They  were  a  mess. 
All  too  late  I  found  that  they  had 
been  bred  to  their  full  brother.  We 
saved  only  24  pigs,  and  only  eighteen 
of  these  will  do  to  market  although 
they  have  run  on  the  best  of  clover 
pasture  all  summer,  and  to  a  self- 
feeder  for  their  grain  rationU 

For  this  fall’s  pigs,  we  are  already 
off  to  a  better  start.  We  bred  five 
sows  but  only  four  had  pigs.  These 
dropped  their  litters  during  the  first 
part  of  August  and  have  given  us 
32  niee  strong  pigs.  These  30  odd 
pigs  will  run  with  30  heifers  in  the 
basement  of  the  south  barn  at 
Larchmonth.  They’ll  keep  warm  in 
there,  get  all  the  grass  silage  and 
clover  hay  they  want,  and  for  their 
grain  run  to  a  self  feeder  which  will 
be  partitioned  off  in  one  end  of  the 
barn.  I  look  for  the  litters  from 
these  four  sows  to  hit  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  and  I  hope  that  they  will  return 
us  a  gross  of  at  least  $750. 

While  the  pigs  are  running  with 
an  equal  number  of  Hereford  heif- 


C.  Ogle  of  the  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to 
print  Professor  Ogle’s  entire  letter 
but  there  are  certain  paragraphs  in 
it  which  are  so  informative  that  I 
am  passing  them  on  to  the  readers 
of  this  page.  Among  other  things 
Professor  Ogle  says ; 

“I  was  very  pleased  to  see  you  use 
some  of  the  laying  test  figures  for 
comparison  with  your  own  flock.  We 
want  the  laying  tests  to  be  just  as 
serviceable  as  we  can  make  them  to 
our  poultry  people,  and  every  use  of 
any  of  this  material  helps  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Furthermore,  when  used  as 
in  this  case,  it  helps  to  break  down 
the  idea  that  the  laying  tests  secure 
exceptional  records  and  proves  that 
home  records  and  results  can  be 
equally  as  good,  and  better,  than 
those  secured  at  the  laying  tests.  .  . . 
The  general  impression  prevails  that 
all  the  birds  that  are  sent  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  tests  are  of  superior  quality.  Ac¬ 
tually  this  is  not  the  ease.  The  pul¬ 
lets  which  come  to  us  each  year  can 
be  graded  about  on  the  basis  of  1/3 
good  quality,  1/3  medium  quality, 
and  1/3  poor  quality.  This  latter 
ratio  may  not  be  entirely  accurate. 
However,  it  includes  that  group  of 
birds  which  are  diseased,  out  of  con¬ 
dition  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
those  of  no  production  or  all  of 
those  falling  in  that  group  that  lay 
less  than  100  eggs  during  the  year, 
and  they  represent  a  sizeable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  group.  There¬ 
fore,  no  opportunity  to  grade  or  se¬ 
lect  these  pullets  at  the  time  they  are 
placed  in  the  laying  pens  is  possible, 
“No  culling  is  permitted  or  takes 
place  at  the  laying  tests.  Therefore, 
poor  birds  in  production,  as  prev¬ 
iously  referred  to,  must  remain  in 
the  pens  to  the  end  of  the  project 
year.  In  addition  those  that  become 
sick,  lame,  or  out  of  condition  and 
weak  for  any  reason  remain  in  the 
pen  for  indefinite  periods  and  until 

death  overtakes  them . 

“The  production  at  the  laying 
tests  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
full  number  of  pullets  placed  in  the 
pens  on  the  first  of  October.  There¬ 
fore,  the  production  at  Central  and 
Western  New  York  would  be  step¬ 
ped  up  any^where  from  ten  to 
twenty^-five  eggs  per  bird  if  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  hen-day  plan,  the 
average  number  of  birds  per  month, 
or  allowance  for  mortality,  or  any 
one  of  these  numerous  plans  which 
are  used  in  figuring  production.’  _ 

I  am  sure  that  all  readers  of  this 
page  will  feel  indebted  to  Professof 
Ogle  for  the  above  information. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 
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^  Sounclncl  Easy 

“The  agent  made  it  sound  so  easy  and 
said  it  took  so  little  time,  but  my  son 
has  taken  the  course  four  months  and 
isn’t  half  done.” 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  mother 
whose  son  enrolled  in  a  correspondence 
school  course.  The  course  was  not  as 
easy  as  the  agent  indicated  and  the 
boy  wishes  he  had  never  signed  up. 

We  are  quoting  this  letter  merely  to 
emphasize  the  advice  we  have  often 
given  in  the  paper.  Before  you  enroll 
in  a  correspondence  school  take  these 
steps : 

1.  Investigate  the  school  and  make 
sure  it  is  reliable. 

2.  Know  where  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  is  coming  from. 

1 3.  Resolve  to  finish  the  course  and 
profit  from  it. 

j  There  are  all  kinds  of  correspondence 
[schools — good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Re¬ 
liable  correspondence  schools  are  a 
good  method  of  getting  additional 
training  but  many  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  indicate  either  that  they  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  poor  school  or  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  the  work  re- 
[quired  by  a  good  school. 

— A.  A. — 

Do  It  Yourself 

With  the  current  craze  for  contests 
la  few  industrious  souls  have  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  business. 

I A  subscriber  writes: 

“Recently  I  answered  an  ad  which 
promised  to  help  me  win  a  contest. 

I  have  now  received  the  second  letter 
from  them  offering  to  write  me  an 
answer  to  a  contest  for  $3.00,  or  2  for 
$5.00,  5  for  $10.,  or  30  for  $50.  I  am 
wondering  if  I  should  take  a  chance.” 

“Take  a  chance”  fits  the  situation. 
[There  is  only  one  first  place  winner  no 
matter  how  many  entries  this  concern 
may  write  for  you,  and  perhaps  for 
[hundreds  of  others.  Contests  are  fun, 
and  if  you  are  smart  and  lucky,  profit- 
[able.  Our  suggestion,  however,  is  to 
iTite  your  own. 

— A.  A. — 

Keys  Found 

A  set  of  keys  with  an  old  Orange 
Judd  Service  Bureau  identification  tag 
has  been  turned  into  our  office.  The 
(lumber  of  the  tag  is  284673.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  which 
pace  published  American  Agriculturist, 
had  a  list  by  which  these  tags  could 
be  identified.  The  list  is  no  longer  in 
jexistence  but  if  any  subscriber  has 
post  his  keys  and  can  identify  them, 
they  will  be  returned  to  him.  The  tag 
pontains  three  keys  which  appear  to 
be  padlock  keys.  Write  American  Agri- 
^Iturist,  Service  Bureau,  Savings 
sank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

— A.  A. — 

Too  Many  ”Ifs” 

“For  the  past  16  months  my  wife  has 
paid  a  dollar  a  month  on  a  sickness  in¬ 
surance  policy  issued  by  a  company  in 
Pelaware.  Recently  she  had  an  ab¬ 
dominal  operation  for  adhesions.  The 
Doctor,  who  was  a  friend  of  ours,  also 
found  an  ovarian  tumor  which  he  remov- 
but  did  not  charge  for  it.  Now  the 
fompany  refuses  to  settle  on  the  basis 
|hat  the  policy  does  not  cover  operations 
Dot  common  to  both  sexes.  We  are  only 
?sking  them  to  pay  for  the  operation  for 
Dodominal  adhesions.  Can  you  help  us?” 

We  will  try,  but  frankly  the  pros- 
Pects  do  not  look  rosy.  Dozens  of  in- 
fUrance  companies  are  soliciting  busi- 
ess  by  mail.  Most  states  have  an  in- 
n^ce  law  stating  that  business  can- 
be  solicited  in  person  except  by 
•ompanies  licensed  by  the  State  Insur¬ 


ance  Department.  However,  states 
cannot  prevent  solicitation  by  mail  by 
unlicensed  companies.  In  general 
these  companies  have  a  lot  of  “ifs”  and 
“ands”  in  their  policies  and  when  they 
refuse  to  settle  the  State  Insurance 
Department  in  the  states  in  which  the 
policy  holder  lives  has  no  way  of  forc¬ 
ing  settlement.  The  logical  answer  is 
to  carry  insurance  with  companies 
licensed  in  your  state.  Incidentally  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  is  licensed  in  all  states  where 
the  policy  is  sold  by  men  who  also 
sell  subscriptions  to  American  Agricul- 
ist. 

—  A.  A. — 

Want  Advance  Fee 

“What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Business  Brokers  of  New  York 
City?” 

We  are  informed  that  this  concern 
claims  to  be  in  the  real  estate  business 
and  that  they  ask  an  advance  fee  to 
cover  advertising  and  appraisal  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Service  Bureau  has  con¬ 
sistently  advised  against  paying  any 
real  estate  agent  an  advance  fee.  The 
common  practice  for  most  concerns  is 
to  take  their  commission  when  they 
make  a  sale. 

—  A.  A. — 

Complaints  iSettled 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Century  Metalcraft 
Corporation,  mentioned  in  our  last  is¬ 
sue,  have  been  settled  satisfactorily. 
Some  difficulties  with  the  agent  were 
reported  but  they  have  been  straight¬ 
ened  out  in  a  way  that  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

— A.  A. — 

Chain  Letter — 1941  Version 

National  defense  efforts  have  inspir¬ 
ed  the  revival  of  the  old  chain  letter. 
The  ’41  stream-lined  version  is  “Help 
Your  Country,”  rather  than  “Don’t 
Break  This  Chain.”  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  much  the  same: — 

“Buy  a  25c  defense  stamp  and  mail 
it  to  the  person  whose  name  appears 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  Mail  5  copies  of 
this  letter.  Leave  off^the  name  at 
the  top  and  add  your  own  name  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  way  you  will  help 
your  country  and  also  net  $781.25  for 
yourself.” 

Post  office  authorities  state  that  it 
is  illegal  to  use  the  mails  for  such 
purposes. 

—A.  A.— 

N«>fliing  Left 

“On  Dec.  26th  an  agent  came  to  me, 
asking  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  my  ac¬ 
counts.  He  assured  me  that  by  Jan.  1st 
I  would  receive  a  check  in  payment  of 
all  of  these  accounts.  I  gave  him  the  list 
of  accounts  plus  $7.50  as  a  fee.  It  is 
almost  eight  months  since  I  gave  him 
these  accounts  and  haven’t  yet  received 
a  cent.  I  have  heard  from  this  company 
saying  that  they  had  collected  some  of 
the  bills,  but  I  haven’t  received  anything. 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  give  me 
advice  as  to  what  I  should  do.” 

From  time  to  time  we  have  advised 
our  subscribers  against  giving  accounts 
to  collection  agencies  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Our  files  contain  many  letters 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  difficult  to  put  this  kind  of 
concern  out  of  business  because  they 
can  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  (not  what  the  agent  promises) 
and  still  show  a  good  profit. 

Commonly,  the  person  giving  the 
bills,  agrees  to  pay  a  listing  fee  for 
every  bill  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  money  is  collected.  The  usual  re¬ 
sult  is  that  what  is  collected  is  eaten 
up'  by  fees  so  that  the  creditor  gets 
nothing. 


CAR  HITS  CULVERT 

MARYLAND  POLICYHOLDER'S  NECK 
BROKEN  WHEN  HEAD  CRASHES 
THROUGH  THE  WINDSHIELD 


William  H.  Martin,  Rocky  Ridge,  Maryland,  was  killed 
when  his  car  went  off  the  road,  crashing  into  a  culvert. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  windshield. 

It  is  reported  that  death  was  due  to  a  broken  neck.  He 
was  dead  when  the  doctor  arrived.  The  other  occupant, 
the  driver  of  the  car,  was  severely  injured. 
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The  Shortest  Road 
to  a 


LIVING 

PRICE 

FOR 

MILK! 


/Imana  ^nee  and 
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In  times  of  common  danger,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  stand  together  and  fight 
. . .  for  themselves  and  for  each  other.  Just  as  free  countries  of  the  world  are  standing 
together  today.  And  just  as  enlightened  farmers  in  this  milkshed — facing  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  common  dangers — are  working  together  in  a  closer  unity  than 
ever  before. 

•  j 

That’s  because  men  whose  lives  and  property  and  liberties  are  threatened,  forget 
little  quarrels  and  differences  and  join  hands  to  fight  a  greater  danger.  The  wisdom 
of  such  cooperative  action  has  been  proved  time  and  again  by  the  experience  of  the 

world — wisdom  passed  down  to  us  from  dim  ages  by  the  saying,  **in  union  there  is 

\ 

strength.** 

Just  how  old  that  saying  is,  no  one  knows.  It  can  be  traced  back  2,600  years,  but 

it  is  probably  much  older.  For  it  didn’t  take  the  first  men  on  this  earth  long  to  learn 

that  when  they  banded  together,  they  lived.  But  when  they  went  alone,  they  were 
\ 

taken  as  slaves. 

Disunited  Farmers  Still  Can  Be  Made  Slaves 

Of  course,  men  are  no  longer  held  in  actual  slavery.  But  farmers  still  are  forced 
to  work  for  “starvation  wages,”  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  go  mainly  to  others  . . . 
to  those  who  make  profit  out  of  the  farmer’s  misery. 


# 


The  bairymcn's  League,  on  association  of  free  and 
united  farmers  under  a  strong  and  democratic 
leadership,  offers  its  support  to  all  other  farmers 
—  and  welcomes  the  support  of  all  farmers  —  in 
winning  the  bottle  for 

A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 


Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 


These  economic  masters,  these  men  who  make  slaves  out  of  farmers,  are  really 
much  weaker  than  the  farmers  themselves.  United  farmers — working  together  and 
under  wise  leadership — can  defeat  any  overlords  and  put  them  in  their  proper  place. 
And  only  when  they  are  defeated  will  FREE  AND  UNITED  FARMERS  get  a 
LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK. 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


PUBLISHED 
EVERY  OTHER  WEEK 


Wantew 


OR  BETTER  or  for  worse,  I  am  go- 
ing  to  throw  all  caution  to  the  wind 
and  write  about  a  topic  which  has 

^ M  more  possibilities  of  explosion  than 
m  any  other  subject  in  the  whole  range 
"  of  agricultural  affairs.  I  refer  to  the 
price  that  should  be  returned  to 
dairymen  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

The  controversy  is  a  dispute  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  I  suspect  it  must  go  back  pretty  well  to 
that  day,  now  almost  a  century  ago,  when 
certain  Orange  County  dairy¬ 
men  began  to  ship  milk  to  the 
city  in  oaken  churns,  using  the 
newly  constructed  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  as  a  transportation  system. 

The  matter  of  prices  has  been 
vigorously  debated  longer  than 
most  men  can  remember  but 
perhaps  it  was  never  more  tur¬ 
bulent  than  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Any  man  who  wishes  to 
talk  in  public  concerning  it,  is 
sure  to  have  an  audience  and,  if 
he  is  not  careful,  he  may  have 
a  riot. 

Now  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  must  be  enrolled  as  one  of 
those  unfortunate  non-conform¬ 
ists  who  find  it  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  the  long  run,  gov¬ 
ernmental  price  fixing  can  do 
very  much  in  behalf  of  any  kind 
of  industry.  I  freely  grant  that 
over  limited  periods  governmen¬ 
tal  regulation  may  greatly  mod¬ 
ify  prices.  We  have  had  demon¬ 
strations  of  that  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  at  this  moment 
it  seems  certain  that  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  higher  prices  for  fluid 
milk  than  would  be  the  case  if 
all  regulatory  efforts  should 
cease.  But  I  am  thinking  not  in  terms  of  this 
year  or  next  but  in  terms  of  a  dozen  years  to 
come.  In  the  long  run,  we  might  be  better  off 
if  nature  were  allowed  to  take  its  course.  If, 
by  legislation,  we  do  succeed  in  making  dairy¬ 
ing  a  more  inviting  field  than  farming  as  a 
whole,  then  immediately  it  becomes  a  goal 
for  everybody  to  seek  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  mounting  production  and,  a  little  later, 
wholly  unmanageable  surpluses.  Put  it  this 
Way;  Over  a  long  period  of  years  you  cannot 
legislate  value  into  a  product. 

Then  there  is  another  and  perhaps  general¬ 
ly  disregarded  aspect  of  the  matter.  It  is  this. 
Whenever  we  have  discussed  price  fixing  of 


TO  MEASURE  FAIR 
MILK  PRICES 


Bif.  ^G/ied  Va4^ 


When  the  hired  man  wants  more  wages,  when  dry  weather  dries  up  the  pastures,  and  when  costs  of 
everything  the  dairyman  buys  climb  steadily  upward,  it  is  a  real  job  to  make  the  books  balance. 


milk,  we  have  assumed  that  such  price  regula¬ 
tion  would  be  in  only  one  direction.  It  was 
always,  always  to  be  upward.  I  suppose  the 
man  on  the  street  has  never  even  thought  of 
such  a  possibility  as  the  downward  regula¬ 
tion  of  prices  for  milk.  But  none  the  less, 
once  we  adopt  the  principle  that  it  is  a  proper 
function  of  government  to  beneficiently  raise 
milk  prices,  as  sure  as  fate  the  time  will  come 
when  this  same  reasoning  will  be  evoked  to 
do  just  the  contrary.  We  might  remember 
that  for  every  man  in  New  York  State  who 
would  like  to  see  milk  go  up,  there  must  be 
at  least  ten  other  persons  who  would  wish  to 
see  it  go  down.  The  only  wonder  is  that  we 


have  not  had  before  this  a  determined  and 
perhaps  successful  drive  for  compulsory 
cheaper  milk.  I  think  the  whole  situation 
would  be  sounder  if  no  one  had  ever  even 
broached  the  idea  that  the  price  of  milk  was 
a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  governmental 
regulation.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a 
bad  day  for  us  old  die-hard  conservatives  who 
believe  that  the  function  of  Government  is  to 
protect  life  and  property,  to  punish  fraud  and 
to  enforce  contractual  obligations.  I  suppose 
that  in  this  day  we  shall  have  to  include,  also, 
providing  for  the  national  defense,  public 
education,  and  probably  the  operation  of  the 
postal  system  and  the  (Turn  to  Page  13) 
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The  bash  oj  a  sound  business  cooperative  is  voluntary  use  by  jully  hijormed  patrons 


Progress  being  made  on , . , 

Defense  Feed  Storage  Plan 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ithaca  G.L.F.  Patrons 
Committee,  Fred  C.  Marshall  agreed  to  store  a 
carload  of  defense  feed,  thus  becoming  the  first 
farmer  in  America  to  participate  in  the  Defense  Feed 
Storage  Program.  This  plan  for  increasing  the  feed 
inventories  in  Northeastern  farm  communities  has 
two  primary  aims : 

1.  To  protect  farmers  against  an  actual  shortage 
of  feed  which  might  be  caused  by  a  breakdown  of 
transportation  or  by  the  bombing  of  a  big  milling 
ccyiter  like  Buffalo. 

2.  To  protect  farmers  against  a  sharp  ino'ease  in 
the  cost  of  feed,  which  might  occur  in  certain  com¬ 
munities  should  there  be  a  shortage  of  freight  cars 
for  even  a  few  days. 

What  Happened  to  Gasoline 

The  present  gasoline  situation  provides  an  exact 
parallel.  With  plenty  of  gasoline  being  refined  every 
day,  we  have  seen  two  increases  in  gas  prices  and 
rationing  is  coming  closer  and  closer.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  the  gasoline  is  out  of  position.  The  refin¬ 
eries  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  are  making 
enough  gas,  but  the  transportation  facilities — ocean 
tankers — to  bring  it  East  are  not  available. 

Unless  there  is  a  reserve  supply  of  feed  at  the  point 
of  consumption — in  the  farming  communities  of  the 
Northeast — G.L.F.  patrons  might  easily  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  feed,  or  paying  $80  a  ton  for  it.  A  feed 
reserve,  which  can  be  used  during  an  emergency  or 
partially  liquidated  when  the  price  gets  too  high, 
will  be  a  great  stabilizing  factor  as  the  National 
Defense  Program  gets  into  high  gear.  Such  a  reserve 
could  easily  save  farmers  millions  of  dollars. 


Many  farmers  may  prefer  to  buy  and  own  a 
reserve  feed  supply.  Others  can  help  maintain  the 
supply  of  feed  in  their  own  communities  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Defense  Feed  Storage  Plan. 

An  Enormous  Warehouse 

The  Defense  Feed  Storage  Program  is  essentially 
an  extension  of  warehouse  facilities.  Under  it,  a 
reserve  supply  of  feed  will  be  stored  in  patrons’  barns 
instead  of  remaining  at  the  mill  or  in  the  Service 
Agency  warehouse. 

If  the  feed  is  needed  to  meet  an  emergency,  it 
may  be  withdrawn  from  storage.  The  patron  acts 
as  custodian  of  the  feed  and  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  it  is  rotated  so  that  it  never  becomes  stale. 

The  farmer  who  stores  the  feed  does  not  pay  for 
it  and  does  not  own  it.  At  the  end  of  the  storage 
period,  he  will  have  the  choice  of  purchasing  the 
feed  at  the  market  price  or  returning  it  to  his  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 

This  plan  is  now  being  tried  out  experimentally  in 
a  few  communities.  As  soon  as  the  details  are  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  out,  it  will  be  made  available  to  other 
localities.  G.L.F.  is  working  with  a  committee  of 
independent  feed  merchants  to  develop  a  program 
whereby  farmers  and  dealers  not  affiliated  with 
G.L.F.  may  take  part. 

It  will  take  many  weeks  to  get  the  plan  into  full 
operation.  Some  communities  may  not  even  need 
it.  But  in  most  communities  in  G.L.F.  territory, 
committee  meetings  will  soon  be  held  to  get  the 
program  underway.  Patrons  who  are  interested  in 
cooperating  should  get  in  touch  with  their  Patrons 
Committeemen. 


Farmer  Independence 

Theme  of  State  Fair  Exhibit 


“Tndependence  begins  at  home — 
JL  on  the  self-sustaining  farm.” 
Such  was  the  keynote  of  the  G.L.F. 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
The  exhibit  was  planned  to  show 
how  every  farmer  can  make  his 


own  farm  more  self-sustaining,  and 
how  farmers  working  together  can 
make  their  own  communities  more 
self-sustaining. 

On  the  Farm.  With  steel  getting 
scarce,  good  poultry  nests,  feeders, 


grit  hoppers  can  be  nailed  together 
out  of  old  lumber.  Electric  fences 
save  on  barbed  wire.  Used  barrels 
and  steel  drums  make  good  contain¬ 
ers  for  storing  feed.  These  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  practical  things  were 
illustrated. 

In  the  Community.  A  milk  plant, 
an  egg  pickup  station,  a  petroleum 
service,  a  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
with  grinding  and  mixing  equip¬ 
ment,  a  cooperative  market  and 
freezer-locker  plant,  and  many  other 
facilities  that  farmers  use  were 
shown  in  miniature  in  ' ‘Hometown,” 
a  country  village  that  might  be 
anybody’s  home  town.  The  minia¬ 
ture  village,  completely  equipped 
with  farmer-owned  facilities,  carried 
out  the  program  endorsed  by  G.L.F. 
patrons  in  their  annual  meetings 
this  summer — “farmer-owned  facili¬ 
ties,  located  where  farmers  can 
operate  them.” 


A  Well- Stocked 
Pantry 

In  the  face  of  rising  food  prices,  a 
cellar  full  of  canned  food  is  good 
property.  More  than  ever,  farm 
women  are  stocking  the  pantry  with 
home  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  will  mean  real  savings  to  the 
farm  family. 

As  a  supplement  to  home  canned 
produce,  G.L.F.  canned  foods — 
grown  by  G.L.F.  patrons  and  proc¬ 
essed  in  their  own  plant — are  avail¬ 
able  through  Service  Agencies  at 
minimum  cost  on  advance  orders  for 
case  lots.  This  is  the  cheapest  way 
for  patrons  to  buy. 

For  instance,  savings  of  from  40 
to  50  cents  a  case  were  effected  by 
the  patron  who  purchased  G.L.F. 
peas  on  advance  order  earlier  this 
summer. 

G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  are  now 
taking  advance  orders  for  case  lots 
of  many  canned  foods  on  an  open- 
price  basis.  Firm  retail  prices  are 
being  announced  as  fast  as  a  market 
is  made  on  each  item. 

FIRM  PRICES 

Cut  Green  Beans* 

No.  2  cans,  24  per  case . $2.80 

Cut  Wax  Beans* 

No.  2  cans,  24  per  case -  2.80 

No.  10  cans,  6  per  case -  3.20 

Beans  &  Pork* 

No.  300  cans,  24  per  case.  .  .  1.60 
No.  23^  cans,  24  per  case.  .  .  2.30 
No.  10  cans,  6  per  case...  2.00 
Cream  Style  Corn 

No.  2  cans,  24  per  case . 2.70 

Whole  Kernel  Corn 

No.  2  cans,  24  per  case. . .  2.80 
Black  Raspberries* 

No.  2  cans,  24  per  case. ....  S.IO 

OPEN-PRICE  BASIS 


Lima  Beans 
Red  Kidney  Beans 
Cut  Beets 
Diced  Beets 
Shoestring  Beets 
Sliced  Beets 
Whole  Beets 
Diced  Carrots 
Shoestring  Carrots 


Pumpkin 

Sauerkraut 

Succotash 

Tomatoes* 

Applesauce 

Peaches 

Pears 

Apple  Juice 
Tomato  Juice 


Ketchup 

The  stars  (*)  mark  those  items 
which  will  be  delivered  to  G.L.F. 
Service  Agencies  about  October  15; 
other  items  will  be  delivered  about 
November  15.  Regardless  of  date  of 
delivery,  advance  orders  for  full 
cases  will  be  filled  at  lowest  possible 
cost  to  patrons  .  .  .  but  G.L.F. 
cannot  guarantee  to  fill  all  orders 
because  supplies  are  limited  o3 
certain  items. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y* 
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Producers  Dismayed  Over  Small  Price 
Increase  in  Proposed  Amendments 


An  increase  of  23c  a  hundred  in 
the  price  of  Class  I  milk  (from 
$2.88  to  $3.11)  and  an  increase  of  15c  a 
hundred  in  Class  II- A  (fluid  cream)  are 
the  important  parts  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Marketing  Order  for  New  York  City. 
Producers  Asked  for  a  Class  I  price  of 
$3.82  and  a  25c  increase  in  Class  2- A. 
Some  weeks  ago,  dairymen  were  con¬ 
fident  that  a  referendum  would  be  con^ 
ducted  in  time  to  make  price  changes 
effective  on  September  1,  but  that  date 
drew,  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  not  be  done.  Now 
there  is  hope  that  the  increases,  if  vot¬ 
ed  by  dairymen,  may  become  effective 
September  15  but  the  more  probable 
date  is  October  1. 

To  say  that  dairymen  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  is  putting  it  mildly.  They  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  on  two  counts.  First,  they  feel 
that  it  took  far  too  long  to  digest  the 
testimony  at  the  hearings,  to  write  the 
amendments,  and  to  submit  them  to 
dairymen.  The  original  petition  for  a 
hearing,  made  by  the  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  three  months  ago,  ask¬ 
ed  that,  in  the  interest  of  speed,  only 
price  amendments  be  considered  at  the 
hearing.  In  the  second  place,  dairymen 
were  dissatisfied  over  the  prme  sub¬ 
mitted.  They  feel  that  the  testimony 
at  the  hearings  was  largely  ignored 
and  the  price  decided  on  the  basis  of 
expediency  rather  than  on  the  evidence. 
They  believe  they  presented  a  clear-cut 
case  at  the  July  hearings,  with  plenty  j 
of  evidence  to  back  up  their  request  j 
for  a  Class  I  price  of  $3.82  and  a  25c  i 
a  hundred  increase  in  the  price  for 
Class  II-A. 

'  Action  Outlined 

However,  after  several  meetings  at 
the  home  of  Owen  D.  Young,  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency, 
the  Eastern  Milk  Producers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  the  Dairymen’ s 
League,  the  Associated  Independents, 
and  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  a 
course  of  action  was  outlined.  Here  it 
is: 

1.  That  the  increases  in  milk  prices 
announced  August  30  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  inadequate  to 
cover  the  farmers’  costs  and  are  there¬ 
fore  unsatisfactory. 

2.  That  the  unity  among  producers 
should  continue  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
joint  demand  for  an  adequate  price. 

3.  That  the  present  rise  in  price  be 
accepted  as  a  temporary  but  not  a  final 
readjustment. 

4.  That  the  department’s  suggestion 
of  new  hearings  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  be  accepted  and  tried  once  more. 

5.  If  it  proves  impossible  to  get  a 
price  to  cover  farmers’  costs  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  another  hearing,  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  self-protection  take  such  action 
as  will  enable  them  to  cover  their 
costs. 

6.  That  if  this  program  be  indorsed 
by  all  the  participating  groups,  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  or  plans  for  such  ulti¬ 
mate  action. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  met  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  2.  As  a  Board,  they  approved 
the  action  taken  at  the  conference  of 
the  five  milk  organizations  with  Owen 
D.  Young.  However,  they  did  not  feel 
justified  in  committing  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership,  and  a  series  of  meetings  is  be- 
held  this  week  around  each  of  the 


200  League  plants.  At  these  meetings 
the  situation  will  be  explained  to 
League  members,  and  they  will  hare  ah 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  following  day  the  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  met  in 
Syracuse.  Naturally,  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  was  expressed,  but  action  taken 
backed  up  the  procedure  outlined  at 
the  meeting  with  Mr.  Young.  There 
was  one  additional  bit  of  action;  name¬ 
ly,  a  decision  to  make  application  im¬ 
mediately  for  another  hearing.  Some 
assurance  has  come  from  Washington 
that  such  an  application  will  get  favor¬ 
able  consideration. 

Following  the  meeting  President 


Ralph  Norton  said,  “I  believe  our  price 
problems  will  not  be  solved  satisfac¬ 
torily  until  organized  dairy  groups  get 
together  as  one  unit  and  dictate  the 
terms  under  which  their  products  shall 
be  sold.” 

At  a  meeting  in  Utica  on  September 
3,  the  Dairy  Farmer’s  Union  gave  par¬ 
tial  endorsement  to  the  program  out¬ 
lined  at  the  Young  meeting.  They  re¬ 
fused,  however,  to  “go  along”  on  the 
request  for  a  new  hearing.  Chairman 
Foster  said  that  he  had  lost  faith  in 
Federal  hearings. 

The  150  delegates  present  passed  a 
resolution  demanding  the  immediate 
removal  of  N.  J.  Cladakis  as  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Federal-State  Order, 
characterizing  him  as  “an  unfit  arbiter 
of  farmer-dealer  differences  and  incom¬ 
petent  to  serve  in  a  community  where 
he  has  merited  the  disrespect  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  producing  dairy  farmers.” 

Doubtless,  dairymen  in  general  will 
approve  this  program  as  outlined  and 
will  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendments 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  them 
effective.  As  you  know,  amendments 
must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
dairymen  eligible  to  ship  to  New  York 
City. 


Under  the  amendments,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  minimum  prices 
dairymen  will  receive  in  coming 
months  are  $2.73  for  October,  $2.84  for 
November,  and  $2.83  for  December.  If 
and  when  the  amendments  become  ef¬ 
fective,  New  York  City  consumers  will 
pay  V2C  a  quart  more  f or^  fluid  milk 
and  Ic  a  half  pint  more  for  cream. 

“Politics”  Hinted 

As  might  be  expected,  many  rumors 
are  going  the  rounds.  For  example, 
Secretary  Wickard  is  quoted  as  object¬ 
ing  to  a  price  for  milk  which  would  be 
out  of  line  with  prices  in  other  areas. 
“Politics”  are  hinted.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Mayor  LaGuardia  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  any  action  which  would  result 
in  a  higher  price  to  city  consumers, 
and  it  takes  but  one  look  at  the  calen¬ 
dar  to  see  that  election  time  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

North  Country  dairymen  are  partic¬ 
ularly  disturbed,  and  well  they  may  be, 
over  reports  from  the  Metropolis.  A 
New  York  City  Committee,  appointed 
three  years  ago  by  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
proposes  that  only  dairymen  relatively 
close  to  the  city  produce  milk  for  fluid 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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61/  practical  farmers 

and  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 


Now  IS  THE  TIME . 

TO  BUILD,  REMODEL  and  REPAIR 


GARAGE  and  MACHINE  SHOP 
27'x32'  PLAN  NO.  F  3202 


The  Nation  is  calling  for  increased  supplies  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  pork,  beef  and  other  foodstuffs  .  .  .  and 
paying  better  prices  for  them. 

Warm,  dry,  tight  buildings  with  convenient  working  space 
can  do  much  to  increase  production  and  farm  income  —  they 
will  help  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  prevailing  favorable 
price  levels.  Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  makes  available  for 
your  use  free  blue  prints  and  specifications  for  216  designs  covering 
all  types  of  farm  structures. 

FREE  PLANS  FOR  216  TESTED  FARM  BUILDINGS 

These  buildings,  designed  by  Agricultural  Engineers  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  practical  farmers,  are  outstanding  examples  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  and  strong,  durable  construction.  You  can  build  better  and 
more  economically  with  these  plans  and  improved  4-Square  Lumber. 
4-Square  Lumber  is  properly  seasoned  and  ready  to  use.  Its  exact 
lengths  eliminate  needless  sawing,  fitting  and  material  waste.  Its 
squared  ends  and  smooth  surfaces  assure  tight  joints  and  full  bear¬ 
ing.  4-Square  Lumber  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  species  to 
suit  every  building  need  and  in  a  grade  to  meet  your  pocketbook. 

See  the  216  designs  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  at 
your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  —  or 
write  for  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from 
Better  Farm  Buildings”. 


BLUE  PRINTS  AND 
SPECTFiCATtONS  AT  YOUR 

4.SQUARE  DEALER 


4-SQUARE  POULTRY  HOUSE  20'x20' 
PLAN  NO.  F  1401 


SQUARE  LUMBER 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

4-Square  Lumber  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
building  material  for  all  farm  construction.  Available 
in  many  species  and  grades  for  every  building  need; 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  4-Square  Lumber  lowers  costs, 
reduces  waste,  promotes  better  construction. 
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Dairymon’s  Evidence  Ignored 


The  small  raise  in  milk  prices  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  an  insult  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  (See  complete  ac¬ 
count  on  Page  .3). 

On  top  of  the  unfairly  low  price  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  not  become  effective  until  September 
20,  or  more  likely  not  until  October  1.  That 
will  mean  three  months  since  the  hearings  were 
first  requested  by  dairymen.  By  that  time,  rap¬ 
idly  advancing  costs  will  be  far  out  of  line  with 
milk  prices.  That  is  how  fast  and  how  efficient¬ 
ly  government  acts  in  an  emergency.  That  is 
one  example  why  I  am  dead  opposed  to  so  much 
government  control  in  either  business  or  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  get  rid  of 
it  when  the  present  war  emergency  is  over. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  -Agriculture  refused  the  dairymen’s  re¬ 
quest  and  ignored  their  evidence  for  better  milk 
prices.  The  first  and  worst  of  these  is  Mayor 
LaGuardia  of  New  York  City,  and  his  friend 
Milk  Administrator  Cladakis.  The  Mayor  is  up 
for  re-election  this  fall  in  New  York  City.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  he  uses  his  powerful  influence 
behind  the  scenes  in  Washington  to  fight  down 
better  prices  for  dairymen. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  frequently  states  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  dairymen.  You  North  Country 
dairymen,  check  that  against  the  statement  just 
made  by  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  committee,  which 
has  been  studying  the  New  York  milk  situation, 
that*North  Country  dairymen  should  not  ship 
milk  to  New  York  City.  Such  a  statement  shows 
complete  ignorance  of  the  true  milk  situation. 
Sections  nearer  New  York  *  cannot  produce 
enough  fluid  milk  all  the  time  to  supply  the 
.City,  and  the  North  Country  supply  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Another  influence  bearing  down  milk  prices 
to  dairymen  is  the  Consumers’  Council  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself.  This  group 
in  the  inner  circle  constantly  works  for  lower 
milk  prices  to  both  consumers  and  dairymen. 
Just  recently,  speakers  for  the  consumers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  advocating  the  use  of  oleo  in  place 
of  butter. 

Fortunately,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Owen  D.  Young,  who  has  proved  himself  a  real 
friend  to  dairymen,  the  different  dairy  coop¬ 
erative  organizations  are  all  pulling  together  for 
the  first  time.  As  explained  on  Pa^  3,  these 
groups,  meeting  with  Mr.  Young,  have  con¬ 
demned  the  price  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  nevertheless  recommend  that 
dairymen  vote  for  the  amendments  this  time. 
At  the  same  time,  these  organizations  have 
agreed  to  team  up  for  joint  action  and  to  build 
a  plan  to  run  their  own  business  and  sell  their 
own  milk,  unless  the  ‘  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  policy  in  the  future  is  radically  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  THAT  IS  RIGHT! 

What  Labor  llnions  Domancl  fr4»iii 
Railroads 

At  the  present  time,  labor  unions  are  in 
controversy  with  the  railroads  for  pay  in¬ 
creases  and  other  benefits  which  will  cost  at 
the  least  $900,000,000  a  year.  The  only  way  one 
can  realize  what  a  vast  sum  like  this  is,  is  to 
make  comparisons.  The  value  of  all  the  flour 
and  other  grain  milled  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  one  year  was  $856,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  agricultural  implements  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  year  amounted  to  $565,000,000,  or 


only  a  little  over  half  what  the  labor  unions  are 
demanding  of  the  railroads  in  increased  pay. 
The  value  of  eggs  for  one  year  was  $540,000,000. 
The  demands  of  railroad,  labor  are  one  and  two- 
thirds  times  this  amount.  Railroad  unions  are 
asking  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  all  the 
butter  produced  in  the  United  States  in  a  year. 
All  the  potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $303,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  demand  by  the  unions  for  increased  pay. 

Putting  it  another  way,  $100  worth  of  rail¬ 
road  employment  as  of  1912  brought  1940  rail¬ 
road  employees  $250.  But  $100  worth  of  wheat 
as  of  1909-1914  only  brings  the  farmer  now 
about  $90,  with  about  the.  same  situation  for 
every  other  thing  the  farmer  produces. 

If  railroad  unions  succeed  in  obtaining  these 
increases,  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  the 
railroads  to  pass  the  increase  along,  and  farmers, 
who  are  the  largest  users  of  freight,  will  do  most 
of  the  paying. 

If,  as  the  railroad  unions  wish,  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  over  the  railroads,  the  result  will  be 
the  same  so  far  as  farmers  and  other  citizens 
are  concerned,  for  government  is  pro-labor  and 
would  grant  the  increases.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  well  for  the  general  public  to  keep  the  fact 
in  mind  that  the  railroads  were  nearly  ruined, 
some  of  them  completely  so,  by  government 
operation  during  the  first  world  war. 

Coiigratulations  for  Acliieveiiieiits 

The  new  YORK  state  Fair  this  year  had 
the  largest  attendance  in  its  history,  and 
the  large  attendance  was  justified,  for  in  every 
respect  the  Fair  was  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
it.  Congratulations  to  Director  Paul  Smith  for 
the  organization  of  a  great  show! 

Congratulations  go  also  to  Leon  Shanahan 
of  Fulton  County,  who  won  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist-Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament,  thereby  becoming  the  new  State 
Champion. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  five  farm  boys: 
Glenn  Reasoner,  Watertown,  Jefferson  County; 
George  Puderbaugh,  Dryden,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty;  William  Stroyan,  Lyndonville,  Orleans 
County;  Warren  Wigsten,  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  County,  and  William  Frone,  Gilberts- 
ville,  Otsego  County,  winners  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Essay  Con¬ 
test  for  Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  and  Jerseys  respectively.  Acting- 
Governor  Charles  Poletti  helped  to  make  the 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  boys 
in  his  very  gracious  awarding  of  a  bull  calf  to 
each  winner.  All  five  dairy  breeds  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

Extra  congratulations  go  to  William  Stroyan, 
who  not  only  won  first  place  in  the  Guernsey 
class  in  the  state,  but  was  chosen  as  national 
winner  from  among  contestants  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion.  William  not  only  won  a  fine  Guernsey  bull 
calf,  but  also  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy  Show 
with  all  expenses  paid. 

I  took  a  little  time  off  from  conferences  and 
other  matl^ers  of  business  at  the  State  Fair  just 
to  wander  around  and  look  at  the  exhibits,  and 
particularly  to  watch  the  folks  out  for  a  holi¬ 
day.  To  me,  there  are  .two  outstanding  values 
from  great  expositions  like  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  which 
starts  Sunday,  Septeipber  14.  First,  there  is  the 
opportunity  they  give  farm  boys  and  girls.  Over 
fifteen  hundred  young  men  and  women  from, 
the  farms  lived  in  the  New  York  State  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Building  during  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Fair,  exhibited  their  products  and  skills,  and 


took  part  in  various  activities.  Thousands  of 
others  spent  at  least  one  day  on  the  grounds, 
not  only  to  have  fun,  but  to  see  and  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  exhibits  of  a  great  farm  state. 

The  second  biggest  value  from  such  great 
fairs  is  that  they  give  hard-driven  farm  people 
a  chance  for  a  grand  holiday  and  to  meet  old 
friends  again,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
best  in  farm  achievement. 

A  Full  Cellar 

“The  farmer  raises  peas  to  be  canned  and  gets 
14  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  But  the  farm¬ 
er  is  also  a  consumer. ,  In  California  the  average 
farm  family  is  a  heavier  buyer  of  food-  than  the 
average  city  family.  So  the  farmer  buys  some  of 
his  own  canned  peas  from  the  store  and  pays  31-00 
for  his  14  cents  worth. 

“Now  the  question  is,  how  much  is  the  farmer  out 
by  this  long  trip  around  Robin  Hood’s  bam,  with 
accent  on  the  ROBIN?”  —  Editorial  by  John  E. 
Pickett  in  the  “Pacific  Rural  Press.” 

There  are  now  only  three  in  our  family. 

This  year  in  our  home  we  have  put  up  over 
200  glasses  of  jelly,  75  to  80  pints  of  string 
beans,  30  to  40  quarts  of  sweet  corn,  25  to  30 
quarts  of  tomato  juice,  with  more  to  come,  and 
pickles  of  all  kinds  and  description.  In  a  few 
days  we  will  can  2  or  3  bushels  of  peaches  and 
pears.  That  is  one  of  our  answers  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  price  of  food  bought  at  retail. 

I  mention  these  personal  matters  here  to  em¬ 
phasize  again  the  need  of  every  farm  family  do¬ 
ing  likewise.  Farmers  have  a  much  better  chance 
than  I  to  make  their  farms  self-sufficient,  be¬ 
cause  in  addition  to  fruits  and  vegetables  they 
also  have  the  opportunity  to'  raise  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  meat  products. 

I  tell  you  folks  most  sincerely  that  if  you  be¬ 
gin  now  to  get  back  into  the  habit  of  making 
your  farm  more  self-supporting,  you  are  going 
to  be  mighty  glad  of  it  in  the  years  to  come. 
Troubled  times  are  ahead. 

Fastiiian’s  Puzzle 

If  butter  costs  38c  a  pound,  how  much  can 
‘  you  buy  for  a  cent  and  three  quarters?  For 
answer  see  Page  21. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Dean  carl  LADD  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  Partner  with  me 
in  writing  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days  stories, 
happened  to  be  driving  past  a  farmhouse  some 
years  ago  where  an  auction  was  in  progress.  He 
got  out  of  his  car  and  joined  the  crowd  just  as 
the  auctioneer  was  offering  a  fine-looking  par¬ 
rot  for  sale.  Never  having  owned  a  parrot,  Carl 
thought  it  might  be  fun  to  have  one,  and  on  the 
spuTr  of  the  moment  he  bid  fifty  cents.  Someone 
immediately  raised  the  bid  to  $1.00.  Both  bid¬ 
ders  kept  raising  their  bids,  until  suddenly  Carl 
found  himself  the  owner  of  the  bird,  at  a  cost 
of  $6.00.  Angry  at  having  spent  so  much  on  a 
parrot,  he  drove  home  muttering  to  himself : 

“Don’t  know  how  I  happened  to  do  such  a 
fool  thing.  My  wife  probably  won’t  even  let  the 
bird  in  the  house.  Why  I’m  not  even  certain 
that  this  parrot  can  talk!” 

Turning  around  to  the  back  seat  of  his  car, 
where  he  had  placed  the  parrot  and  its  cage, 
Carl  said  crossly : 

“Hey,  can  you'talk?” 

“Say,  Mister,”  said  the  parrot.  “Who  Sfl 
thunder  did  you  think  was  bidding  agaiiSS:. 
you?” 
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A  Continued' Story  by 
a  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


The  Constable  and  the 
Horseless  Carriage 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

YOU  AND  I,  partner,  saw  the 
change  from  horses  to  automo¬ 
biles  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  to  learn.  We  thought 
we  had  to  train  the  horses  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  these  strange  new 
snorting  machines  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  were  about  as  scared  of  the 
machines  as  our  horses  were.  I  re¬ 
member  that  an  uncle  used  to  loan  me 
his  big  bay  colt  to  take  my  girl  riding 
every  Sunday  afternoon  providing  I 
would  drive  over  on  the  main  road 
where  we  could  meet  many  automo¬ 
biles.  We  had  some  exciting  times. 
This  beautiful,  tall,  rangy,  fast  Kit  (the 
horse,  not  the  girl)  would  stand 
straight  up  on  her  hind  legs  whenever 
we  met  a  car.  I  still  don’t  know 
whether  she  was  really  scared  of  the 
car  or  whether  my  own  excitement  was 
in  some  way  communicated  to  her. 

But  the  cars  were  strange  to  us  in 
many  other  ways  and  more  than  one 
man  got  into  a  laughable  scrape  that 
he  can  still  chuckle  over.  Warren  T. 
Brown  was  the  constable  in  our  end 
of  the  county.  Now  we  were  pretty 
peaceful  and  Warren  T.  didn’t  have 
much  to  do  as  a  constable,  but  then 
he  led  the  orchestra  and  called  the 
square  dances,  cut  considerable  cord 
wood,  painted  houses  and  barns  during 
Che  summer  months,  and  kept  a  big 
black  stallion,  called  King,  that  was 
his  pride  and  joy.  Warren  T.  was  a 
long  rangy  chap,  with  plenty  of  cour¬ 
age,  lots  of  action,  and  not  inclined  to 
think  things  through  too  carefully  be¬ 
fore  he  acted.  He  had  never  owned  an 
automobile.  I  expect  he  had  never  rid¬ 
den  in  one  more  than  two  or  three 
times. 

One  of  the  men  around  town  had 
bought  a  second-hand  car  and  given 
his  note.  Apparently,  he  was  a  little 
too  optimistic  for  payments  were  not 
made  and  the  holder  of  the  note  finally 
decided  that  he  must  seize  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  So  the  proper  papers  were 
prepared  and  Constable  Warren  T.  was 
ordered  to  seize  the  car  and  deliver  it 
to  the  creditor. 

Now,  the  automobile  was  stored  in  a 
church  shed  about  five  miles  up  the 
river.  There  was  no  gas  in  the  tank, 
the  battery  was  run  down,  the  radiator 
was  drained  and  Warren  T.  couldn’t 
have  run  it  if  it  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  But  this  didn’t  stop  the  con¬ 
stable.  He  just  harnessed  up  old  King, 
took  along  a  single-tree  and  a  piece  of 
chain,  climbed  on  King’s  back  and 
started  out  to  get  the  automobile. 

It  was  a  cold,  snappy  day  in  No¬ 
vember  so  Warren  T.  took  along  a  fur 
robe  and  wore  a  big  clumsy  pair  of  fur 
gloves.  Ridmg  up  the  valley  in  the 
cold,  crisp  air,  listening  to  a  flock  of 
Wild  geese  honking  overhead,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  waving  his  hand  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  the  constable  anticipated 
uo  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  legal  mis¬ 
sion. 

Arrived  at  the  church  shed,  there 
'vas  the  automobile,  nothing  very 
strange  about  it  to  a  resourceful  man 
like  Warren  T.  After  all,  it  was  just 
a.  W'agon  with  four  wheels,  no  tongue  or 
'vhiifletrees,  but  Warren  had  brought 
along  the  single-tree.  The  car  was  a 


little  old  touring  car,  short  in  the  wheel 
base  and  no  bumpers  to  make  it  look 
longer. 

Warren  T.  looked  it  over,  figured  the 
hand  lever  was  either  a  brake  or  threw 
it  into  gear,  and  released  it  on  general 
principles.  He  didn’t  know  what  the 
foot  pedals  were  for  and  didn’t  worry. 
The  steering  wheel  seemed  simple  and 
Warren  knew  he  could  steer  most  any¬ 
thing  anywheres.  There  were  two  lit¬ 
tle  levers  right  under  the  wheel  that 
Warren  knew  furnished  the  “spark” 
and  the  “gas.”  He  didn’t  know  why 
you  needed  both;  seemed  ~s  if  either 
ought  to  run  a  car,  maybe  you  changed 
off,  ran  a  while  on  gas,  then  changed 
over  to  the  spark. 

But  this  was  law  business  and  had 
to  be  finished  up  right,  so  the  con¬ 
stable  fastened  the  chain  around  the 
automobile  front  axle,  hooked  the 
single-tree  to  the  chain,  took  down  the 
traces  and  hooked  old  King  to  the 
single-tree.  Then  he  lengthened  out 
the  lines,  climbed  into  the  car,  wrap¬ 
ped  the  fur  robe  around  his  legs, 
buckled  the  lines  kround  his  back,  took 
hold  of  the  wheel  and  said  “Gid-dap.” 

Old  King  straightened  out  the  tugs 
and  started.  The  car  was  heavier  than 
it  looked  and  had  settled  into  the  soft 
ground  a  little  but  the  big,  black  stal¬ 
lion  was  strong  and  pulled  the  car  out 
through  the  churchyard  a’'d  onto  the 
road.  Warren  T.  turned  the  wheel  a 
little  too  far  and  didn’t  straighten  it 
quickly  enough  but  made  the  curve  all 
right  and  they  were  on  their  way. 
Those  rubber  tires  turned  easily  and 
were  awfully  quiet — everything  went 
fine,  the  constable’s  self-confidence  rose 
and  he  began  to  enjoy  himself.  It  was 
a  little  funny,  too,  to  think  that  the  law 
had  to  depend  on  old  King  to  bring 
home  this  new  contraption  that  was 


supposed  to  run  itself. 

The  road  was  level  and  straight— 
Warren  experimented  with  the  wheei 
and  began  to  admire  his  dexterity. 
Just  down  the  road  a  ways  he  met 
John  Fraser  who  laughed  and  asked 
what  Warren  was  trying  to  do,  but 
Warren  just  shouted,  “It  takes  a  horse 
to  bring  them  home  when  they  get  in¬ 
to  trouble.”  A  little  farther  along  Pete 
Manus  came  out  to  the  road  and  said, 
“How  many  horsepower,  Warren?” 
“Old  King  has  got  about  two  and  a 
naif  of  the  kind  that  you  keep,”  an¬ 
swered  Warren,  much  pleased  with 
himself. 

But  just  ahead  was  Sherman’s  hill, 
not  much  of  a  hill,  just  a  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  down-grade  for  half  a  mile, 
and  old  King  had  started  down  the 
grade  before  the  driver  realized  it. 

The  tugs  slackened  up  as  the  car  be¬ 
gan  to  coast.  Warren  called  sharply, 
“Get-up”  and  King  began  to  trot. 
Ordinarily  King  would  “shack”  along 
on  the  buckboard  going  down  this  hill, 
letting  the  wagon  roll  free  and  not 
holding  back  any  to  speak  of.  All  at 
once  Warren  realized  that  there  weren’t 
any  hold-backs  and  no  way  for  King 
to  hold  back  with  the  kind  of  a  hitch 
he  had.  But,  shucks,  it  was  an  easy 
little  hill  and  King  was  a  trotting  stal¬ 
lion  of  good  Hambletonian  breeding. 
So  Warren  just  slapped  him  with  the 
lines  and  called  for  more  speed.  King 
really  began  to  trot  but  that  automo¬ 
bile  was  heavier  than  a  buckboard  and 
it  kept  rolling  just  a  little  faster. 
Warren  slapped  him  again  and  King 
responded  nobly;  must  have  been  go¬ 
ing  about  a  two-forty  gait. 

But  that  car  just  kept  rolling  a  little 
faster,  the  tugs  slackened,  the  lamps 
on  the  front  were  getting  right  up 
close  to  King’s  tail  when  Warren  re¬ 
membered  that  one  of  those  pedals 
down  under  his  feet  must  be  a  brake. 
Hastily,  he  felt  for  it  but  both  feet 
were  wrapped  in  the  .fur  robe.  Much 
excited,  Warren  grabbed  the  corner  of 
the  robe  and  started  to  pull  it  off  his 
legs,  but  as  soon  as  he  let  go  the 
wheel,  the  car  started  for  the  ditch. 
Dropping  the  robe,  Warren  wrestled 
with  the  wheel  to  straighten  it;  King 
was  going  to  get  bumped;  Warren 
slapped  him  with  the  line  and  yelled 
“Get-up”  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Old 
King,  in  spite  of  his  training,  knew  that 
this  was  no  place  for  formality,  and 


ong  Q/^tne  rai^ 


OF  ALL  the  things  that  make 
life  bright,  assure  you  that 
the  world’s  all  right,  and 
bring  a  fond  look  to  your  eye, 
there’s  nothing  like  a  good  hot 
pie.  If  I  was  young  and  start¬ 
ing  life,  and  lookin’  round  to 
find  a  wife,  I  wouldn’t  worry 
’bout  her  looks,  but  I’d  just 
sample  what  she  cooks.  When 
I  was  courtin’  I’d  inquire  if 
she  likes  standin’  o’er  the  fire 
and  bakin’  pie,  then  if  by 
chance,  she’d  tell  me  how  she 
likes  to  dance,  I  wouldn’t  keep 
that  girl  up  late,  nor  ask  her 
for  another^date.  I’d  hunt  me 
one  who  can  apply  her  skill 
and  science  to  a  pie,  I’d  sample 
one,  on  some  excuse,  and  revel 
in  that  pie’s  thick  juice.  If  it 
were  up  to  standard,  why, 

I’d  fall  in  love  with  girl  and 
pie,  I’d  git  me  down  upon  my 
knees  and  tell  that  girl  that 
it  would  please  me  if  she’d  only 
be  my  wife  and  bake  me  pies 
throughout  my  life. 

In  fact,  that’s  just  what  I 
have  done,  and  when  Mirandy 
Jane  was  won,  I  reckoned 
what  a  lucky  guy  I  was,  to  be 
sure  of  good  pie,  vuth  maybe  now  and  then  a  tart,  until  grim  death  us  two 
should  part.  The  glamour  of  young  love  may  fade,  and  that’s  what  happens, 
I’m  afraid,  to  wives  who  put  on  rouge  and  stuff,  but  can’t  make  pie  crust 
that  ain’t  tough.  It  smooths  out  matrimony’s  sea  to  have  good  pie  to  eat,  by 
gee,  machine-made  pie  that  bakers  make  would  give  a  man  the  stomach-ache; 
the  only  pie  that’s  worth  a  thing  is  that  that’s  made  at  home,  by  jing,  so  I’ll 
be  thankful  all  my  life,  for  my  expert  pie-bakin’  wife 


IF  1  HAH  MISSEH 

By  Anne  Murry  Movius. 

If  I  had  missed 
The  loveliness 

Of  the  lilac’s  scented  plume, 
The  carol  of  a  wild  bird 
That  flowed  into  my  room, 

The  apple  blossoms’ 

Breathless  clouds. 

The  brook’s  fine  silver  tone.  .  .  • 
What  would  fill  my  heart 
Now  when  love  has  flown? 


broke  his  trot  to  go  into  a  gallop. 

If  Warren  had  had  four  hands  and 
about  three  legs,  he  might  have  worked 
faster.  Steering  with  one  hand,  slap¬ 
ping  old  King  with  the  lines,  grabbing 
spasmodically  at  the  robe  and  kicking 
both  feet  to  free  them,  called  for  co¬ 
ordination  and  Warren  T.  was  consid¬ 
erably  worked  up  and  getting  scareder 
by  the  minute.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  his 
voice  rose  any,  he  was  already  yelling 
like  an  Indian.  King  ran  like  a  jack 
rabbit;  his  belly  got  closer  and  closer 
to  the  ground  until  as  Warren  said, 
“He  was  laying  right  out  straight.” 
Some  way  or  other  he  managed  to  keep 
ahead  and  just  as  it  seemed  that  the 
headlights  would  run  right  over  his 
rump,  he  began  to  hold  his  own,  then 
to  gain  a  little,  and  War’^en  realized 
that  the  car  was  slackening  a  little  on 
the  level  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Judg¬ 
ing  carefully,  Warren  began  to  pull  up; 
King  came  down  to  a  trot,  then  a  little 
slower  and  down  to  a  slow  shack.  But 
Warren  T.  didn’t  waste  any  time,  with 
a  wrench  the  fur  robe  came  ioose  and 
sailed  over  into  the  back  seat;  both 
fur  gloves  were  already  on  the  floor  of 
the  car  but  Warren  wasn’t  suffering 
any  from  the  cold.  In  fact,  he  was 
sweating. 

There  were  the  pedals  in  sight  so 
Warren  put  both  feet  on  them  and 
pushed.  The  car  came  to  a  stop  and 
Warren  yelled  “Whoa.”  Old  King  was 
ready  to  cooperate.  Warren  sat  still 
with  both  hands  on  the  wheel  and  be¬ 
gan  to  swear.  This  sounded  natural 
so  King  relaxed.  But  Warren  didn’t 
dare  take  his  feet  off  those  pedals  un¬ 
til  he  recalled  that  perhaps  the  hand 
lever  would  help  and  gave  it  a  pull. 

Then  the  constable  climbed  out, 
walked  up  to  old  King’s  head  and  sym¬ 
pathized  with  him  a  little.  The  run 
hadn’t  been  so  long,  so  the  horse  wasn’t 
very  wet.  Warren  raised  the  horse’s 
collar,  patted  him  a  little  and  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  he  climbed  back 
in  and  began  to  investigate  those 
pedals  and  levers.  He  couldn’t  tell 
much  about  them  but  evidently  the 
hand  lever  would  hold  the  car  until 
time  to  start. 

It  seemed  that  if  you  put  one  foot 
on  each  pedal  and  pushed  down  hard, 
that  would  act  as  a  brake  too.  It  didn’t 
seem  wise  to  risk  using  '^^he  fur  robe 
again  but  Warren  put  on  the  fur  gloves 
and  decided  to  continue  the  trip.  Once 
more,  “Gid-dap”  to  King;  the  tugs 
straightened;  the  car  started;  a  gentle 
push  on  the  pedals  and  the  car  slowed. 
“Hooray,  she’s  under  control.” 

Twenty  minutes  later.  Constable  War¬ 
ren  T.  Brown  drove  through  town  in  an 
automobile  pulled  by  his  well-known 
Hambletonian  stallion.  King.  The  con¬ 
stable  rolled  the  steering  wheel  with 
great  dexterity.  King  danced  a  little 
as  if  on  parade.  In  front  of  the  hotel, 
the  constable  called  “Whoa,”  King 
stopped.  The  car  kept  rolling.  Again 
the  Constable  shouted  “Whoa”  this 
time  to  the  car  but  it  kept  slowly 
rolling  forward.  Then  with  a  sheep¬ 
ish  grin  he  pushed  down  both  feet  on 
the  pedals,  pulled  the  hand  lever  and 
the  automobile  then  responded  to 
“Whoa.” 

Constable  Brown  had  completed  his 
assignment. 

iTo  be  continued) 
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0  It's  told  on  the  tag  or  the  list  of  ingredients  printed 
on  the  bag !  Study  that  list.  Some  of  those  ingredients  are 
important  because  they  supply  qualities  essential  to 
growth,  pigmentation,  egg  production. 

CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  one  ingredient  that  should  be 
part  ot  every  masn  yod  buy.  Why?  Because  it  supplies: 

1.  Vitamin  A  potency.  The  Vitamin  A  requirement  of 
growing  pullets  is  high,  and  of  layers  even  higher.  Only 
a  few  mash  ingredients  supply  it. 

2.  The  pigmentation  factor.  The  substance  xanthophyll, 
contained  in  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL,  puts  the  desirable 
yellow  skin  color  on  broilers,  roasters  and  turkeys — a 
market  factor  you  can't  afford  to  ignore. 

3.  Egg^£roducin2_abili^.  In  two  40-week  tests  at 
Cornell  University  a  mash  in  which  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
replaced  half  the  meat  scraps  produced  more  eggs,  at 
less  cost,  than  the  basal  mash  which  had  twice  as  much 
meat  scraps  and  no  gluten  meal. 

Buy  mashes  which  contain  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


CORN  GLUTEN  ME«L 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 


■ 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Coming  to  - - -  " 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 


Rooms  with  Bath  for  $ 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 


300 


PHILADELPHIAN 


39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Large  Capacity  Dairy  Farm 

MacaxTam  highway,  1  mile  off  Route  31.  Convenient  to 
Syracuse  and  llochester.  214  acres:  135  productive 
tillage,  65  pasturage,  balance  in  woods.  Two-story,  8- 
room  house,  furnace  heat,  elec.  84  ft.  dairy  barn, 
poultry  house  and  other  bldgs.  $7500.  Ifree  circular 
descriptive  of  this  and  other  farms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


2  Horses,  15  Cows,  6  Heifers 

2  Bulls,  flock  hens,  tractor  and  tools  included;  117 
acres;  good  lO-rm.  dwelling,  elec.,  3  barns,  silo,  ice 
house;  $5600,  part  down;  immediate  income  assured; 
pg.  26  big  Free  catalog  1250  bargains  many  States. 

8TR0UT  REALTY,  255- R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


,  Storm ! 
Waste  J 

* 


^  Rising  Cost! 


Our  1941  sales  forecast  biggest  Mari¬ 
etta  Silo  year  ever  tor  1942.  But,  with 
production  cost  rising,  we  dare  not 
guarantee  prices  beyond  Jan.  I.  .  .  . 
So,  write  nearest  office  NOW — tor  full 
particulars  about  World's  Safest  Silo 
—  Marietta  Super-Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion . Place  your  order  at  present 

price — tor  later  delivery — and  SAVE 
the  difference. 


Vi  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio  '  Baltimore.  Md. 

Scotia,  N.  Y.  LilesviMe.  N.  C. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
lu  Nsrtii  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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^‘Hormone”  Sprays 
Make  Apples  Stiek 


Apple  growers  are  showing 
considerable  interest  in  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “hormone  spray”  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  dropping  before  har¬ 
vest.  One  of  the  latest  bulletins  on 
this  subject  is  Massachusetts  Bulletin 
No.  381,  “Spraying  to  Control  Pre- 
Harvest  Dropping  of  Apples.”  It  is 
written  by  Lawrence  Southwick  and 
J.  K.  Shaw. 

Time  is  still  required  to  get  definite 
answers  to  all  the  questions  orchard- 
ists  are  asking,  but  the  publication  does 
give  some  definite  conclusions  based 
on  experimental  work  at  Amherst. 
Here  they  are: 

1 .  The  use  of  hormone  sprays  offers 
some  promise  to  fruit  growers  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  (We  might  add  that  the 
same  applies  to  all  Northeastern  fruit 
areas.) 

2.  Most  of  the  experimental  work  has 
been  done  on  McIntosh  and  probably, 
for  the  present  at  least,  more  hormone 
sprays  will  be  applied  on  McIntosh  than 
on  any  other  variety. 

3-  Many  factors  affect  results.  Among 
these  are  variety,  time  of  application, 
thoroughness  of  application,  weather 
conditions,  and  the  concentration  of 
the  spray. 

4.  On  McIntosh  and  Wealthy  the 
sprays  are  effective  for  about  ten  to 
twelve  days.  On  other  varieties  the 
effective  period  is  usually  longer. 

5.  From  two  to  three  days  usually 
elapses  after  the  spray  is  put  on  be¬ 
fore  dropping  is  measurably  retarded. 
This  period  may  be  longer  if  the 
weather  is  cool. 

6.  Results  were  most  successful  with 
Duchess  and  least  successful  with 
Baldwins.  In  general,  ea  'y  varieties 
respond  better  to  hormone  spray  than 
later  varieties. 

7.  The  spray  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  appreciable  drop. 

8.  A  single  application  of  the  spray, 
well  timed,  gives  the  most  economical 
protection. 

9.  At  Amherst  better  results  were 
secured  by  the  use  of  ten  parts  of  the 
spray  material  to  1  million  parts  of 
water.  This  is  a  somewhat  higher  con¬ 
centration  than  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended. 

1  o.  It  is  essential  to  wet  each  apple 
stem  for  effective  results.  This  means 
thorough  coverage  (from  10  to  30  gal- 
fons  per  tree  or  1  to  2  gallons  per 
bushel  of  fruit.) 

1  1 .  At  Amherst  a  pint  of  summer  oil 
per  100  gallons  of  spray  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  its  effectiveness. 

1 2.  It  is  believed  that  the  hormone 
spray  on  McIntosh  will  be  most  profit¬ 
able  in  orchards  that  have  dropped 
badly  in  previous  years,  have  usually 
prodifbed  poorly  colored  fruit,  have  a 
vigorous  growth,  where  the  crop  is 
heavy,  and  where  harvesting  must  be 
delayed. 

—  A.  A. — 

''Weeding  Out”  Misnamed 
Fruit  Trees 

OR  the  past  21  years  men  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  have 
been  examining  fruit  trees  in  nurseries 
for  trueness  to  name.  This  work  for 
the  21st  year  has  just  been  completed. 
Eighteen  nurseries,  scattered  from  New 
England  to  Michigan  and  Virginia, 
have  been  examined  and  all  misnamed 
trees  removed  or  plainly  marked.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
grown  in  this  area  are  included. 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  varie¬ 
ties  have  generally  all  been  examined 
but  peach  varieties  have  usually  only 
been  surveyed  and  mixtures  and  many 
misnamed  varieties  pointed  out.  This 
less  exact  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


there  are  many  groups  of  peach  varie- 
ties  which  resemble  each  other  so  close- 
ly  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  with  certainty  by  the  nursery 
trees.  Yet,  many  misnamed  peach 
varieties  have  been  discovered.  Most 
of  these  18  nurseries  have  been  ex- 
amined  annually  for  from  6  to  19  years 
and  one  for  the  entire  21  years.  .. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  decrease 
of  misnamed  trees  in  these  nurseries, 
In  early  years  hundreds  and  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  were  eliminated.  Now 
only  a  few  are  cut  out.  Yet,  in  most 
nurseries  a  few  new  mixtures  are  found 
each  year.  It  is  true  that  many  new 
mixtures  are  from  buds  cut  from  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  Except  with  peaches  a 
nurseryman  is  safer  if  he  sticks  to  buds 
from  his  own  nurseries  (if  it  is  clear 
of  mixtures)  rather  than  to  go  periodic¬ 
ally  to  bearing  orchards. 

Each  nurseryman  is  given  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  exactly  what  has  been 
done  in  his  nursery.  This  work  has 
been  of  great  value  to  both  nursery¬ 
man  and  fruit  growers.  Of  course, 
there  remains  the  possibility  of  mix¬ 
tures  in  storage  but  the  chance  of  the 
fruit  grower  getting  trees  untrue  to 
name  is  greatly  decreased  and  the 
nurseryman  escapes  controveries  with 
his  customers.  The  old  Mclntosh-Wolf 
River  mixture,  the  “False-Baldwin”, 
“False-Gravenstein,”  and  mixtures  of 
varieties  of  the  Winesap  group  have 
disappeared  from  these  nurseries.— J, 
K.  Shaw,  Massachusetts  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

— A.  A. — 

Stresses  IVew  Important 
Factors  in  Apple  Storage 

N  AN  interesting  talk  before  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Roy  E.  Marshall, 
Professor  of  Pomology  at  Michigan 
State  College,  emphasized  the  im* 
portance  of  TEMPERATURE  CON¬ 
TROL  in  governing  the  rate  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  the  consequent  length  of  the 
storage  season  for  fruit. 

“Fruits  are  living  things,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall.  “Chemical  and  physio¬ 
logical  changes  take  place  within  the 
fruit  until  sometime  after  it  has  pass¬ 
ed  prime  eating^  condition. 

“It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  apples 
ripen  twice  as  rapidly  at  40°  as  at 
32°  F;  nearly  twice  as  fast  at  50°  as 
at  40°,  and  approximately  twice  as 
rapidly  at  65°  as  at  50°.  In  other 
words,  if  a  certain  variety  will  reach 
prime  eating  condition  at  65°  in  one 
month  from  time  of  picking,  the  stor¬ 
age  season  at  50°  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  two  months;  at  40°  it  would 
be  about  four  months,  and  at  32°  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  months.  Thus  the 
storage  operator  may  cause  a  long  stor¬ 
age  variety  to  reach  eating  condition 
{Continued  on  Page  14) 
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again.  Here  comes  popF^ 
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Here  are  six  ol  tlie  cows  in  Mr.  I’ersonius’  herd.  They  are  all  daughters  of  Winter¬ 
thur  Poseh  Ormsby  Neptune  and  all  have  records  of  600  lbs.  of  butterfat  or  better. 


How  a  Prize  Calf  Led  to 
a  Prize  Herd  /?.  n.  Me<ide 


WHEN  Adrian  Personius,  of  Genoa, 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  was  a  lad  of 
19  he  set  out  to  win  a  certain  Holstein 
calf  which  was  being  given  as  a  prize 
to  the  person  who  would  get  the  most 
new  members  for  the  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau.  While  he  worked, 
the  calf.  Queen  Carlotta  De  Kol,  was 
on  display  in  a  show  window  on  Tioga 
Street  in  Ithaca.  “Addie,”  as  he  was 
then  known,  won  the  calf,  of  course,  or 
there  might  have  been  no  story  to  re¬ 
port.  This  calf  came  from  an  obscure 
breeder  of  Alpine,  N.  Y.,  who  had  not 
tested  his  cattle  for  production.  How¬ 
ever,  “Carlotta”  as  she  was  called  later, 
became  the  sensation  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  when  she  came  into  production. 
Both  her  first  and  second  calves  were 
heifers  and  her  day-by-day  production 
got  so  great  that  she  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Brock  &  Jenks  who  were 
then  establishing  a  herd  at  Genoa,  N.Y. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time 
Adrian  Personius  was  considering  mar¬ 
riage  and  a  farm  of  his  own.  While  he 
did  not  want  to  part  with  “Carlotta,” 
her  sale  price  would  give  him  a  good 
start,  and  he  had  two  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  so  he  did  name  a  price  of  $1,000 
for  her.  He  finally  accepted  an  offer  of 
$800  and  a  promise  of  a  bonus  of  $50  if 
“Carlotta”  would  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk  daily  for  7  consecutive  days. 
She  did.  Furthermore,  she  proved 
that  she  was  no  “flash  in  the  pan”  when 
she  continued  her  Advanced  Registry 
record  to  a  total  of  34,430  pounds  of 
milk  with  1,012.4  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  365  days.  She  became  the  54th  Hol¬ 
stein  in  the  nation  to  produce  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat. 

But  even  that  record  has  little  im¬ 
portance  to  this  story.  The  important 
factor  is  the  inheritance  which  this 
cow  passed  to  her  daughters  and  their 
descendants.  Her  descendants  now 
make  up  almost  the  entire  Personius 
herd  of  65  Holsteins.  The  herd  owes 
much  of  its  excellence  to  the  inherit¬ 
ance  from  this  old  cow,  yet  without 
the  skillful  management  of  Adrian 
Personius  that  inheritance  might  have 
been  dissipated  and  lost. 

Professor  Stanley  J.  Brownell,  New 
York  State  Extension  Dairyman,  has 
charted  the  growth  of  the  herd  accord- 
to  the  widely-known  method  he  de¬ 
veloped.  From  one  foundation  cow 
there  are  now  50  descendants  in  this 
one  herd,  a  number  which  probably  is 
hot  exceeded  by  any  other  cow  family 
hi  New  York  State.  Twent5'’-three  of 
the  29  milking  animals  now  in  the  herd 
hre  from  this  same  family.  One  other 
cow  which  Personius  brought  to  Genoa 
v^hen  he  moved  there  from  E.  Lansing 
IS  the  progenitor  of  all  animals  in  the 
herd  which  do  not  belong  to  the  “Car- 
lotta”  family.  Although  8  different 


sires  have  contributed  to  the  genetic 
make-up  of  the  herd,  the  production 
characteristics  of  the  foundation  cow 
seem  to  persist  in  all  her  descendants. 

Of  course  the  herd  has  been  tested 
for  production  for  several  years  in 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
and  for  the  past  4  years  with  the  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  For 
2  years,  1929  and  1930,  the  herd  led 
the  state  in  butterfat  production  for  all 
herds  on  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociation  test,  and  will  be  at  or  close 
to  the  top  this  year  with  the  herd  on 
only  2  milkings  daily. 

Personius  maintains  that  continuous 
testing  is  a  vital  necessity  in  herd 
building.  He  first  entered  the  herd  on 
test  in  1928  even  though  he  had  no  more 
than  6  cows  milking  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  During  the  first  4  years 
he  at  no  time  had  an  average  of  more 
than  7  cows  in  milk  for  the  year.  Then 
there  was  a  break  in  the  testing  period, 
a  break  he  now  regrets  very  much. 
He  would  gladly  pay  the  cost  of  test¬ 
ing  for  that  period  to  get  the  records 
for  one  old  cow  alone — a  cow  that  now 
has  a  lifetime  total  of  128,588  pounds 
of  milk  with  3,904  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  spite  of  losing  2  years’  records  while 
at  her  prime.  Beginning  again  in 
1935  the  herd  butterfat  averages  were: 
460.3,  465.1,  443.2,  470.8,  and  541.0. 
The  9-year  average  is  474  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow  per  year.  These  rec¬ 
ords  are  almost  entirely  on  twice  daily 
milking  although  a  few  cows  were 
milked  3  times  daily  for  a  short  period. 

Adrian  Personius  has  not  developed 
his  herd  quickly  nor  has  he  made  any 
large  outlays  of  money  in  doing  it. 
The  cows  are  supporting  him  and  not 
“vice  versa.”  He  moved  to  his  present 
farm  in  Genoa  in  the  spring  of  1925, 
bringing  with  him  12  head  of  cattle  of 
which  4  were  sold  almost  immediately. 
The  cows  were  of  the  right  sort  to  be¬ 
gin  with;  they  were  handled  in  the 
right  way;  and  they  made  a  profit. 
Gradually  the  farming  operations  were 
changed  from  a  combination  market 
garden-dairy  farm  to  a  straight  dairy 
farm  plus  some  poultry  on  the  side. 

The  original  barn  has  been  enlarged, 
a  tool  shed,  a  garage,  a  hen  house,  and 
a  silo  have  been  built  and  the  farm 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  general. 

One  of  the  bulls  proved  in  this  herd 
is  now  in  service  at  Cornell  University. 
He  is  Winterthur  Posch  Ormsby  Nep¬ 
tune  671669.  He  was  9  months  old 
when  obtained  by  purchase  at  an  Earl- 
ville  Sale.  The  Personius  herd  includ¬ 
ed  only  9  milking  cows  at  the  time, 
and  the  price  for  this  young  bull  did 
and  still  would  seem  much  too  high 
for  most  men  with  only  9  cows.  But 
{Continued  on  Page  8) 


ISO-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

Pulls  you  out  with  a  PROFIT  I 


You  cannot  count  crop  profits  with¬ 
out  checking  tractor  costs.  The 
balance-wheel  on  tractor  costs  is  oil! 

Oil  can  raise  or  lower  your  fuel  bill. 
Oil  can  boost  or  cut  down  your  repairs. 
Oil  can  pile  up  extra  expense  or  pay  a 
handsome  profit. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  farmers 
are  turning  to  the  amazing  new  150- 
HOUR  Veedol  Tractor  Oil.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  they  pocket  a  substantial  saving 
in  oil  consumption  over  old-time  60- 
and  75-hour  oils.  And  it  isn’t  long  before 
this  heat-resisting  pure  100%  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  oil  pays  more  dividends  with  its 
better  piston  seal . . .  with  less  sludging 
.  .  .  less  oxidation  .  .  .  and  less  fuel 
consumption. 

But  the  real  profit  that  accrues  with 
the  use  of  150-Hour  Veedol  is  its  ability 
to  get  out  of  your  tractor  engine  the 
full  year-round  service  that  was  built 


into  it.  Its  excellent  fluidity  helps  cold- 
weather  starting  and  its  quick  cir¬ 
culation  provides  constant  protection 
against  winter  scoring. 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways'  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

1.  Saves  Fuel . .  .  Reduces  power  “blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution . . .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil ...  In  many  cases  doubles  operat¬ 
ing  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  .  .  .  Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  .  .  .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  ...  By  reducing  wear,  as¬ 
sures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 

There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every 
make  of  truck  and  passenger  car!  These 
Veedol  Oils  are  made  100%  from 
Bradford- Pennsylvania  crude.  Veedol 
greases  and  gear  lubricants  meet  all  mod¬ 
ern  conditions.  ' 

A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 
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Essay  Contest  Winners  Receive 
Calves;  Stroy an  Goes  to  National 


Right  aft^r  Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles  Poletti  spoke  to  State 
Fair  visitors  in  Empire  Court  on 
Thursday,  he  presented  the  five  pure¬ 
bred  calves  to  winners  in  the  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  this  summer  by 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Association. 

The  boys  were  all  there  and  the 
calves  were  there,  plus  a  good  crowd 
to  watch  the  presentation.  “Jack’s 
Oliver  of  Hilltop,”  the  Brown  Swiss 
calf  won  by  George  Puderbaugh  of 
Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  was  a  little 
late,  but  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
that.  Mr.  D.  N.  Boice  of  Churchville, 
who  gave  the  calf,  had  him  out  in  the 
show  ring.  As  soon  as  the  class  had 
been  judged,  he  hurried  over  to  the 
Empire  Court,  bringing  the  calf  and  a 
blue  ribbon  which  he  handed  over  to 
George.  That  is  a  fine  start. 

To  many,  the  high  spot  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  was  the  announcement  that 
William  Stroyan  of  Lyndonville,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  had  been  judged  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  National  Contest  and  will 
go  with  all  expenses  paid  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  October  11  to  18.  Our  congrat¬ 
ulations  go  to  William  for  his  success 
in  the  National  Contest.  To  him  was 
presented  the  bull  calf  “McDonald 


Farms  Good  Will,”  donated  by  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Mr.  J. 
M.  McDonald  was  present  to  hand  over 
the  halter. 

Glenn  Reasoner  of  Watertown,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  took  home  “Vista 
Grande  Sylvester,”  and  again  the  don¬ 
or,  C.  M.  Rodriguez  of  Cropseyville,  N. 
Y.,  was  present  to  congratulate  him. 

Appropriate  by  name  was  “Artis 
Echo  Essay  Contest  Winner,”  given  by 
Westlawn  Farm  of  Johnson  City*,  N.  Y. 
We  are  sorry  that  there  was  no  one 
present  from  the  farm.  Harry  Mack, 
manager  of  the  farm,  is  ill,  a  fact 
which  his  many  friends  will  regret. 

“Wonderful  Bravo  Standard,”  the 
Jersey  calf  given  by  Loch  Lee  Jersey 
Farm  of  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  was  tak¬ 
en  home  by  William  Frone  of  Gilberts- 
ville,  Otsego  County. 

Purebred  cattle  clubs  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  ceremony  by:  D.  N. 
Boice,  Director  of  Brown-Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders’  Ass’n.;  W.  D.  Brown,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Ass’n.;  Joseph  Taylor,  Field- 
man  for  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club;  Lincoln  R.  Lounsbury,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Journal;  and  Thomas  B.  Whittaker  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

The  Editors  of  American  Agricultur- 


There  are  a  lot  of  workers  in 
the  Bell  System — about  350,000 
of  them.  That’s  a  big  family 
and  it  likes  to  be  a  friendly  kind 
of  family. 

Whether  it  be  the  installer  in 
your  home,  the  people  in  our 
office,  the  operator  or  the  line- 

Bell  Teleph 


man  on  the  roadside  helping  to 
rescue  a  stray  kitten  for  a  worried 
youngster,  telephone  workers 
have  a  tradition  of  helpfulness. 

Even  in  these  days,  when  de¬ 
fense  makes  heavy  demands  on 
them,  they’re  never  too  busy  to 
be  good  neighbors. 

ne  System 


Lieuteiiaiit-Govenior  Toletti  in  Empire  Court  at  the  State  Fair  presenting  the  prize 
calves  to  the  winners  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Essay  Contest. 


ist  feel  that  the  contest  “Why  Dad 
Should  Keep  Purebreds  and  Why  He 
Should  Keep  Either  Ayrshires,  Brown 
Swiss,  Guernseys,  Holsteins  or  Jer¬ 
seys”  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
we  have  ever  conducted.  Boys  and  girls 
from  all  over  the  state  took  part  in 
the  contest,  and  the  essays  they  turn¬ 
ed  in  were  uniformly  good. 

While  it  was  not  considered  wise  to 
ask  the  second  and  third  prize  winners 
to  come  to  State  Fair,  we  do  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
them,  to  mention  their  names,  and  to 
refer  to  their  prizes. 

Robert  Suter  of  Ontario,  Wayne 
County,  and  Norbert  Schmitt  of  King 
Ferry,  Cayuga  County,  second  and  third 
prize  winners  in  Ayrshires,  won  bull 
calves.  Robert’s  was  donated  by  D.  C. 
Hudson  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  and  Norbert’s 
by  A.  J.  Tarr  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  Brown-Swiss  contestants, 
Ruth  Rose  of  S.  Kortright,  Delaware 
County,  and  Frank  Davenport  of  Scio, 
Allegany  County,  took  second  and 
third  prizes.  Ruth  received  a  Parker 
pen  and  pencil  set  and  Frank  a  book 


titled  “Brown  Swiss  Records,”  both 
prizes  donated  by  the  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

Second  and  third  places  in  the 
Guernsey  class  were  M.  Chester  Hor¬ 
ton,  Painted  Post,  Steuben  County, 
who  received  a  silver  milk  jug  and 
sugar  bowl  donated  by  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club;  and  Hollis  Hat¬ 
field,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  who 
received  a  Kodachrome  plaque  of 
Guernsey  cows,  also  donated  by  the 
Club. 

Miss  Frances  Budnik,  Middleville, 
Herkimer  County,  second  prize  winner 
in  the  Holstein  division,  received  a 
leather  notebook  from  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association;  and  Kenneth 
Lindquester,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 
County,  received  a  gold  watch  charm, 
also  from  the  Association. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
gave  medals  to  the  second  and  third 
place  Jersey  winners.  Lloyd  Van  Nest, 
Ludlowville,  Tompkins  County,  receiv¬ 
ed  a  gold  medal;  while  Keith  Lowery, 
Brier  Hill,  St.  Lawrence  County,  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal. 


flow  a  Prize  Calf  Ced  to  a  Prize  Herd 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


the  herd  was  growing  and  Personius 
intended  that  it  should  grow  better  as 
well  as  bigger,  so  he  made  the  sub¬ 
stantial  investment  of  $400. 

“Neptune’s”  daughters  are  striking¬ 
ly  uniform  in  type  and  production.  A 
recent  comparison  of  19  daughters  with 
their  dams  shows  that  the  daughters 
increased  production  25.4  pounds  of 
butterfat  over  the  already  high  aver¬ 
age  production  of  their  dams.  On  a 
305  day,  at-maturity  basis,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  averaged  500.5  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  the  dams  475.1  pounds. 

A  young  bull  of  Personius’  own 
breeding  is  now  junior  herd  sire.  He 
is  Genodale  Lady  Boy  Dictator.  The 
Genodale  part  of  the  name  is  the  herd 
prefix  name  reserved  by  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Mr.  Personius. 
Later  a  Cornell-bred  bull  will  come  to 
the  farm.  He  is  a  son  of  Cornell  Ollie 
Pride,  former  world  record  holder  as 
a  2-year-old  in  class  B,  305-day  record, 
as  well  as  Reserve  All-American  3- 
year-old  and  a  Reserve  All-American 
4-year-old.  He  is  by  Cornell  Royal 
Blend  who  is  a  son  of  Cornell  Ollie 
Catherine,  All-American  Aged  Cow 
and  a  1,152-pound  butterfat  producer. 

All  of  Personius’  bull  calves  are  sold 
at  the  farm  at  from  $50  up.  There’s  a 
worthwhile  story  in  that  fact  too,  for  in 
the  early  days  of  the  herd’s  existence  he 
sold  them  at  veal  prices.  Now,  with  a 
long-time  herd  analysis  available  to 
show  several  years  of  testing,  the  use 
of  good  proved  sires,  and  the  existence 
of  two  very  potent  cow  families,  he 
has  both  the  “goods”  and  the  selling 
story. 

Adrian  Personius  has,  in  addition 
to  makin.g  a  success  of  his  own  farm. 


found  time  to  render  community  ser¬ 
vice.  ’He  helped  organize  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Cooperative 
Artificial  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation,  belongs  to  the  Grange  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  While 
he  always  maintains  at  least  one  bull 
at  the  farm  he  also  breeds  some  of  the 
cows  to  bulls  owned  by  the  Artificial 
Insemination  Association. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  story  of  the 
building  of  a  herd  from  as  small  a  be¬ 
ginning  as  is  possible — one  calf.  The 
story  may  seem  long  but  it  just  skims 
the  highlights  of  the  work  of  herd 
building  as  Adrian  Personius  has  done 
it.  We  often  say  one  cow  builds  a 
herd,  which  is  true  in  a  limited  sense, 
but  the  right  man  must  be  there  to 
help  her.  In  the  case  of  Adrian  Per¬ 
sonius  the  right  man  was  there — the 
right  man  and  the  right  helpers  in  the 
persons  of  his  wife  and  an  18-year-old 
daughter,  Doris.  Both  of  these  pitch 
in  and  help  with  the  milking  when 
labor  is  scarce  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

A  special  tribute  is  due  Mrs.  Per¬ 
sonius,  a  very  charming  lady  worthy 
to  grace  any  home  and  inspire  any 
man.  Not  only  this,  but  she  has  also 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  farm  enterprise.  She  is  a 
careful  accountant,  maintaining  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  books  on  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  and  she  handles  the  farm  cor¬ 
respondence  in  a  prompt,  business-lU^® 
manner. 

Here  on  the  Personius  farm  we 
the  “set-up”  for  farm  success:  go<fi 
livestock,  good  farm  management,  aW 
the  spark  and  reason  for  it  aU  in 
persons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Personius 
their  daughter. 
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A  n  A  nnouncemeni 
ofXJtmost  Importance 
to  Poultry  kaisers! 


|he  opportunity  to  make  money  with  poultry  is  greater  today  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  With  new  demands  being  made  each 
day  for  increased  production,  the  poultry  raiser  must  bend  every  effort 
to  meet  this  need.  Egg  production  per  he72  must  be  increased,  uniform 
production  of  eggs  month  in  and  ynonth  out  must  be  provided. 


'New  Purina  Balanced  Income  Plan 

As  our  contribution  to  help  meet  this^  National  Emergency,  we  offer 
to  the  poultry  raisers  of  America,  a  revolutionary  new  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  plan.  We  call  this  plan  the  “Balanced  Income  Plan.”  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  the  past  10  years  at  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm,  with 
outstanding  results.  We  now  offer  it  to  you  with  our  heartiest  recom¬ 
mendations.  We  have  found  that  this  plan  has  many  advantages  for  the 
poultry  raiser  who  follows  it.  Among  them  are: 

1.  More  eggs  per  farm  each  month  in  the  year. 

2.  More  uniform  egg  production  and  egg  size. 

8.  Lower  mortality  in  laying  house  because  it  is  possible  to  cull  birds 
closely  and  sell  culls  for  meat. 

4.  Good  pullets,  ready  to  lay,  are  available  several  times  a  year  instead 
of  only  once  a  year. 

5.  Better  labor  distribution  throughout  the  year,  eliminating  _extra 
labor  costs  during  spring  months. 

6.  More  efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

7.  Uniform  income  from  sale  of  cockerels  and  culls. 

8.  Distributes  the  starting  and  growing  feed  bills  throughout  the 
year,  instead  of  having  them  all  come  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

This  is  a  plan  which  fits  all  poultrymen,  large  and  small.  Whether  you 
have  100  hens  or  5,000  hens,  you’ll  find  benefits  to  be  gained  by  following 
it.  It  requires  no  extra  houses  or  equipment,  but  simply  makes  better 
use  of  the  equipment  that  you  have.  It  doesn’t  call  for  extra  labor  at  any 
one  time,  but  makes  better  use  of  labor  throughout  the  year.  And  best 
of  all,  it  provides  extra  income  every  month  in  the  year. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

The  Purina  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  has.  full  details  of  this  plan. 
We  invite  you  to  call  on  him  and  let  him  explain  it  to  you.  You’ll  be 
under  no  obligation  whatsoever.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  new  48-page  booklet  which  explains  the  “Balanced  Income 
Plan”  completely.  We  know  you’ll  enjoy  reading  it,  and  we  believe  it 
,  will  help  you  make  more  money.  Why  not  write  today  for  >our  free  copy* 


Manager^  Poultry  Department 

Purina  Mills,  1800_Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


LEO  —  PERSONALITY 

The  months  move  on,  and  the  links  to  out 
chain  increase  in  number  and  strength.  Leo, 
the  Lion,' certainly  has  PERSONALITY. 
When  he  is  raging  mad  maybe  his  snarl  is  one 
kind  of  PERSONALITY.  W'hen  he  licks  his  chops 
after  a  meal  and  smUes  at  Mother  Lion  and  the 
cubs,  that’s  another  kind  of  Personality. 

SMILE  TALL  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  my  program  for  a  long,  long  time.  This  Is 
SMILE  TALL’S  month.  It’s  SMILE  TALL’S  job 
to  lift  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  before  our  own 
PERSONALITIES.  Start  the  morning  and  finish 
the  day  with  the  corners  of  our  mouths  turned 
up.  A  grouch,  with  Its  surly  look,  or  bad-tem¬ 
pered  words,  is  like  vinegar  or  even  ijoison.  Any¬ 
way  it  is  a  particular  menace  to  one’s  personal 
relations.  > 

A  pleasing  PERSONALITY  is  like  a  magnet — It 
draws  people  to  it.  Over  the  telephone  a  friendly, 
courteous  PERSONALITY  voice  Is  an  aid  to 
orders.  How  well  we  know  that  from  our  own 
experiences.  Some  are  born  with  a  good  PER- 
SONALI'TY.  Others  have  to  develop  It,  which  is 
often  not  an  easy  task — but  it  comes  when  we 
are  wiliing  to  pay  the  price. 

An  old  friend.  Uncle  William  Funsten,  used  to 
tell  me  that  he  wouldn’t  hire  a  man  unless  he 
had  some  very  distinct  PERSONALITY  qualities. 
“How  can  you  forget  a  man  with  a  scar  on  his 
face,  or  a  man  with  a  big  nose  or  a  cowlick,  or 
one  who  always  Inquires  about  your  children, 
remembering  each  of  their  names,’’  he  would 
often  say  to  me. 

It’s  a  mark  of  natural  or  cultivated  PERSON¬ 
ALITY  to  remember  the  new  baby  that  has  just 
arrived,  or  inquire  about  Ann,  who  had  the 
measles,  or  Bill,  who  was  “whooping”  the  last 
time  you  were  around,  or  about  Mary,  who  gradu¬ 
ates  next  J  une,  or  John  who  has  j  ust  been  drafted. 
Here’s  a  real  PERSONALITY  poem: 

“The  reason  people  pass  one  doot 
To  patronize  another  store. 

Is  not  because  the  busier  place 
Has  better  silk,  or  gloves,  or  lace^ 

Or  cheaper  prices,  but  It  lies 
In  pleasing  words  and  smiling  eyes. 

The  only  difference,  I  believe. 

Is  in  the  treatment  folks  receive.” 

Yes.  PERSONALITY  points  to  Ups  that  are 
curved  In  a  warm  smile.  Charles  M.  Schwab  had 
inexhaustible  energy  and  outstanding  ability  as 
an  executive,  but  with.  It  all  he  had  a  type  of 
PERSONALITY  that  never  failed  to  captivate. 
Once  we  were  ■  fellow-passengers  en route  to 
Europe.  He  made  It  his  business  to  know  every¬ 
body.  Wby  should  he  meet  us?  We  would  never 
buy  bis  steel.  He  soon  knew  us  by  name,  shared 
his  fruit  and  candy  most  graciously,  and  gave 
us  his  definition  of  PERSONALITY  as  “That 
indefinable  charm  that  gives  to  a  man  what 
perfume  gives  to  a  flower.” 

When  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  scraggy,  unlovely, 
unknown  woman  first  appeared  on  the  stage  she 
received  sneers.  What  enabled  her  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  actresses  the  world  has  ever 
known?  Her  fire,  sympathy,  courage;  her  insight 
into  human  nature,  her  ability  to  Interpret  emo¬ 
tions,  her  never-say-dle  spirit — or  all  in  all,  her 
PERSONALITY. 

Lloyd-George,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  had  an  arresting,  impelling  personality. 
Time  was  when  the  English  aristocrats  frowned 
upon  the  impecunious,  plebeian  lawyer;  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  his  sincerity 
and  earnestness  and  consideration  for  others 
first  captivated  the  poor,  and  finally  won  him 
the  highest  political  office  In  Europe. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  striking  example  of 
PERSONALITY  than  Abraham  Lincoln?  He  de¬ 
liberately  picked  cabinet  members  and  generals 
hostile  to  his  PERSONALITY  and  then  won  them 
over.  I’m  quoting  bis  own  words: 

“If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first 
convince  him  that  you  are  his  true  friend.  Therein 
is  a  drop  of  honey  which  will  catch  his  heart  and 
which,  say  what  you  will.  Is  the  greatest  highroad 
to  his  reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you 
will  have  little  trouble  In  convincing  his  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Justice  of  your  cause.  If  indeed  that 
cause  be  a  just  one. 

“On  the  contrary,  assume  to  dictate  to  his 
judgment  or  command  his  action,  and  he  will 
react  within  himself,  close  all  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  head  and  heart;  and  though  your 
cause  be  naked  truth  Itself,  transformed  into 
the  heaviest  lance,  harder  than  steel  and  sharper 
than  steel  can  ever  be  made,  and  though  you 
throw  it  with  herculean  force  and  precision,  you 
shall  no  more  be  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  hard  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.” 

This  PERSONALITY  we  are  seeking  must  be 
big  enough  to  match  those  challenging  Quests  of 
former  months — Ambition,  Integrity,  Direction, 
Pioneering,  and  all  the  rest.  PERSONALITY  may 
be  hard  to  describe,  but  it  Is  never  hard  to  per¬ 
ceive.  What’s  your  program  to  Increase  your 
PERSONALITY? 

In  the  dally  morning  devotions  from  “The 
Upper  Room”  I  read  this; 

“There  Is  an  old  legend  of  a  Prince  who  had  a 
crooked  back.-  Being  very  proud,  he  suffered  men¬ 
tally.  One  day  he  said  to  his  most  skilful  sculptor : 
‘Make  a  statue  of  me,  but  with  a  straight  back. 
I  would  see  myself  as  I  might  have  been.’ 

“When  the  perfect  statue  was  finished.  It  was 
suggested  It  be  set  up  before  the  palace  gate,  but 
the  Prince  said,  ‘Place  it  in  a  secret  nook  in  the 
palace  garden  where  only  I  shall  see  it.’  And  it 
was  done. 

“The  affair  was  soon  forgotten,  but  every  day 
the  Prince  would  steal  away  and  look  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  statue,  and  each  time  something 
seemed  to  set  his  blood  tingling  and  his  heart 
throbbing. 

“Months  passed,  and  people  began  to  say:  ‘The 
Prince’s  back  is  not  as  crooked  as  it  was’,  or  ‘The 
Prince  seems  mucb  more  noble  looking  than  he 
used  to  be.’  Hearing  this,  the  Prince  tvent  again 
into  the  garden  and  stood  before  the  statue,  and 
behold,  his  back  had  become  as  straight  as  the 
statue’s  and  his  brow  as  noble  —  he  was  the  man 
of  the  statue. 

“In  molding  a  PERSONALITY,  there  is  great 
value  in  holding  before  you  the  life  you  would 
attain.  Keep  before  you  the  ideal  of  Christ, ’the 
Perfect  Man.” 

Let  me  close  with  some  suggested  stones  fOS 
your  PERSONALITY  foundations: 

The  forcefulness  of  Simplicity 
The  winsomeness  of  Courtesy 
The  attractiveness  of'Modcsty 
The  buoyancy  of  Enthusiasm 
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WM.  H.  DANFORIH 

Chainnan,  Ralston  Purina  Comvanv 
Executive  Offices: 

1800  Checkerboard  Square  St.  Louis, 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  13,  1941 


Tlie  winners  in  the  Farm  Bureau-American  Agriculturist  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  State  Fair.  From  left  to  right:  Everett  Carhart  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  who  presented  the  prizes;  (the  next  seven  men  are  prize  winners,  as 
they  stand,  from  first  to  seventh)  first  prize  winner  Peon  Shanahan  of  Fulton  Coun¬ 
ty;  Tony  Sauro  of  Onondaga  County;  Roy  Moore  of  St.  Pawrence  County;  Charles 
Stauffer  of  Erie  County;  Donald  Getz  of  Montgomery  County;  Paige  Trew  of  Madi¬ 
son  County;  William  Thomas  of  Washington  County.  Standing  at  the  end  is  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Turner  who  managed  the  contest  in  his  usual  efficient  manner. 

Leon  Shanahan  Wins  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Contest 

PITCHERS  from  nineteen  of  the  32 
counties  entered,  were  present  at 
the  1941  horseshoe  pitching  tourna¬ 
ment,  sponsored  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  was 
held  August  26  and  27  at  the  N.  Y. 

State  Fair  grounds.  Many  who  repre¬ 
sented  their  county  in  previous  years 
were  present,  along  with  newcomers 
who  added  interest  ^nd  color  to  the 
tournament.  On  Wednesday,  a  high 
wind  handicapped  the  players,  but  they 
all  took  it  in  their  stride  and  no  com¬ 
plaints  were  given. 

Sixteen  year  old  Leon  Shanahan,  of 
Fulton  County,  was  the  final  winner 
with  5  wins  and  no  losses.  He  is  a 


LIST  OF  CONTESTANTS 
(50  Qualifying  Shoes) 

^  Double 


Name 

County 

Points 

Ringers 

Ringers 

Wm.  Rhodes 

Nassau  _ 

121 

37 

13 

Tony  Sauro 

Onondaga  - 

113 

35 

II 

Chas.  Stauffer 

Erie  - - 

no 

31 

10 

Wade  Mattice 

Schenectady  - 

98 

29 

9 

Leon  Shanahan 

Fulton  - 

96 

25 

5 

Wm.  Thomas 

Washington - 

95 

26 

6 

Donald  Getz 

Montgomery 

93 

25 

6 

Roy  Moore 

St.  Lawrence — 

92 

30 

7 

Clifford  Moul 

Rensselaer  _ 

88 

23 

6 

Hilton  Zehr 

Lewis  _ 

87 

23 

6 

Paige  Trew 

Madison  _ 

86 

22 

5 

Clifford  Mount 

Cattaraugus  _ 

78 

20 

4 

Adrian  Malson 

Oneida  _ 

76 

20 

4 

Wm.  Ziegler 

Chenango  _ 

75 

20 

4 

Charles  Earl 

Chemung  _ 

74 

17 

2 

Donald  Assman 

Cayuga  - 

72 

13 

1 

Howard  Poole 

Ontario _ 

67 

15 

1 

Albert  Carlson 

Orange  _ 

66 

17 

4 

Vernon  Becker 

Schoharie  _ 

47 

9 

1 

seemed  the  probable  winner  of  the 
tournament  on  Tuesday,  took  fourth 
place  when  winning  in  a  pitchoif  with 
Donald  Getz  of  Montgomery  County, 
who  took  5th  place  and  $10.00  prize. 

Paige  Trew  of  Madison  County  fin¬ 
ished  6th  with  the  5  dollar  award,  and 
Wm.  Thomas  of  Washington  County 
finishing  7th  in  the  16  men  Round 
Robin  receiving  the  $5.00  award. 

Th^  gjounds  keepers  had  the  courts 
in  the  best  condition  yet  and  the  boys 
played  with  interest  and  zest.  Mr. 
Williard  Nellis,  a  former  Onondaga 
County  entrant,  refereed  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Turner  managed  the  tournament. 

The  tournament  missed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Cosline  this  year  and 
his  presentation  speech  of  the  medal 
and  prizes.  His  proxy,  Mr.  Everett 
Carhart  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
did  the  honors  ably.  Mention  should 
be  made  too  of  Doris  Buchanan  who 
so  ably  handled  the  expense  sheets,  as 
the  checks  were  ready  for  the  con¬ 
testants  in  record  time. 


months  ago  in  Subordinate  Granges. 
Then  there  were  county  contests,  and 
later  regional  contests  to  decide  those 
who  would  compete  at  the  State  Fair. 

Winners  in  the  quartet  class  on 
Thursday  were  Grover  Roat,  Mrs. 
Laura  Spoor,  Mrs.  Margaret  Powell, 
and  William  Henry,  Sr.,  of  Reeds  Cor¬ 
ners,  Ontario  Comty.  ^ 

To  Chicago  The  St.  'Lawrence 
County  4-H  Livestock 
Judging  Team  were  winners  at  State 
Fair,  and  will  represent  the  state  in  a 
national  contest  at  Chicago  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  team  was  made  up  of 
Maurice  Mix  of  Heuvelton,  and  Stewart 
Cuthbert  and  Germain  Marion  of  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Horse  Pulling  The  Horse  Pull¬ 
ing  Contest  drew 
a  big  crowd.  The  heavyweight  class 
for  teams  weighing  over  3,000  lbs.  was 
won  by  George  Nick  of  Erie,  Pa.  His 
team  weighed  4,170  lbs.  The  second 
place  team,  owned  by  David  Chambers 
of  Unadilla,  was  much  lighter,  weigh¬ 
ing  but  3,220  lbs.  The  third  place 
team  was  owned  by  Jacob  Lilie  of  Ran¬ 
dolph,  N.  Y. 

In  the  contest  for  teams  weighing 
less  than  3,000  lbs.,  first  place  was  taken 
by  a  team  of  grade  Belgians  weighing 
2,952  lbs.,  owned  by  F.  H.  Anderson  of 


Ellington,  Chautauqua  County.  The 
second  place  team,  weighing  2,995,  was 
owned  by  Mosher  and  Hartnett  of 
Moravia,  Cayuga  County.  Third  place 
was  taken  by  a  team  owned  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Brothers,  North  Holland,  Ohio. 

''Bill”  Myers  Speaking  at  the 

Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  luncheon  in  thie  Harriett  May 
Mills  Memorial  Building,  Dr.  W.  I.  My¬ 
ers  of  'Cornell  outlined  a  management 
plan  for  the  farm  and  home.  He  warn¬ 
ed  against  going  heavily,  in  debt  in 
good  times.  His  program  included: 
increased  efficiency  of  labor,  greater 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  using 
part  of  the  increased  farm  income  to 
improve  buildings,  refinancing  or  pay¬ 
ing  off  debts,  building  up  a  financial 
reserve,  and  maintaining  a  reasonable 
inventory  of  farm  and  household  sup¬ 
plies. 

M^einoriul  Many  friends  of  the 
late  Ann  Phillips  Dun¬ 
can  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  por¬ 
trait  of  this  outstanding  Home  Bureau 
leader  was  unveiled  in  the  Women’s 
Building  during  Fair  Week.  The  por¬ 
trait  was  unveiled  by  Col. '  Henry  B. 
Brewster,  Manager  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibit  Authority,  and  was  accepted 
.by  Mrs.  Edward  S.  McGuire,  Director 
of  the  Women’s  Building. 


A.-A.  Yeast  Rolls  Contest  News 

First  Pomona  Grange  Yeast  Rolls  i' f 

contest  winner  is  Mrs.  Nelson  D.  *  ' ^  * 

Ross,  of  Castle  Creek  Grange,  Broome 
County.  Mrs.  Ross  says,  “It  was  just 
beginner’s  luck  that  brought  me  first 
prize,  as  I  never  made  more  than  6 
dozen  rolls  in  my  life!’’  Now  here  is 
a  long  list  of  recent  Subordinate 
Grange  first  prize  winners.  More  will 
be  published  soon. 

Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


41''  \ 


COUNTY 

Albany 


-A.  A.- 


GRANGE 

Bethlehem 

Helelerberg 

Ravena 

Cuba 


Gloversville  high  school  boy  and  proved 
a  match  for  the  veterans  of  long  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  proud  of  his  medal 
as  well  as  the  first  prize  of  $50. 

Tony  Sauro  of  Syracuse,  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  representative,  and  Roy 
Moore,  St.  Lawrence  County,  tied  for 
second  place,  with  Tony  Sauro  winning 
the  pitchoff  and  $40.00  prize,  Roy 
Moore  the  $30.00  prize. 

Chai/les  Stauffer  of  Erie  County  who 


lligliliglils  at  the 
State  Fail- 

Spell  ini«  Bee  The  state  Spelling 
^  Bee  for  grade  stu¬ 

dents  was  won  by  Daniel  Haley  of 
Norwood,  St.  Lawrence  County.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  was  tied  between  Doris  De- 
Long  of  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  and 
Elizabeth  Davis  of  Livonia,  Livingston 
County;  and  third  place  went  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Tschikoloff  of  Sea  Cliff,  Nassau 
County.  Competition  was  keen  among 
the  11  boys  and  42  girls  in  the  contest. 

Gransfc  Singing  The  Grange 
®  »  =5  Building  was 

crowded  each  afternoon  for  the  Sing¬ 
ing  Contest.  This  contest  was  started 


Allegany 
Cattaraugus  Mansfield 
Randolph 


Cayuga 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 


RESULTS  OF 

16  MEN  ROUND  ROBIN 

Franklin 

Oppon- 

Genesee 

Games 

Double 

Shoes 

enfs 

Name 

County  Won 

Lost 

Points 

Ringers 

Ringers 

Pitched 

Points 

Percentage 

Roy  Moore 

St.  Lawrence  _ 

13 

2 

362 

230 

59 

474 

200 

.485 

Chas.  Stauffer 

Erie  _ _ 

13 

2 

363 

212 

50 

462 

210 

.458 

Donald  Getz 

Montgomery  _ 

12 

3 

•342 

210 

55 

428 

195 

.490 

Tony  Sauro 

Onondaga  _ 

II 

4 

304 

194 

51 

370 

178 

.524 

.. 

Leon  Shanahan 

Fulton  _ 

II 

4 

343 

170 

38 

400 

187 

.425 

Wm.  Thomas 

Washington  _ 

10 

5 

317 

182 

34 

452 

239 

.402 

Paige  Trew 

Madison  _ 

10 

5 

276 

172 

35 

454 

302 

.378 

Jefferson 

Wade  Mattice 

Schenectady  _ 

7 

8 

"  297 

204 

49 

504 

290 

.404 

Wm.  Rhodes 

Nassau  _ 

7 

8 

265 

197 

42 

458 

268 

.430 

Clifford  Mount 

Cattaraugus  _ 

7 

8 

253 

147 

28 

444 

328 

.331 

Clifford  Moul 

Rensselaer _ 

5 

10 

273 

168 

27 

472 

311 

.355 

Adrian  Malson 

Oneida  _ 

5 

10 

255 

■  161 

35 

422 

312 

.381 

Hilton  Zehr 

Lewis  _ 

3 

12 

239 

142 

15 

444 

356 

.319 

Lewis 

Donald  Assman 

Cayuga  _ 

3 

12 

201 

100 

10 

424 

353 

.235 

Madison 

Charles  Earle 

Chemung  _ _ 

2 

13 

153 

1 10 

13 

462 

364 

.238 

Monroe 

Wm.  Ziegler 

Chenango  _  _ 

1 

14 

224 

133 

17 

490 

370 

.271 

Montgomery 

(At  the  close 

of  above  16  men  round  robin. 

Mr. 

Trew 

and  Mr. 

Thomas 

pitched  off  for  6th 

place. 

Mr.  Trew 

Oneida 

won  to  go  in  6 

men  round  robin.) 

RESULTS  OF  6 

MEN  ROUND  ROBIN 

Leon  Shanalian 

Fulton  _ 

5 

0 

250 

168 

43 

294 

125 

.571 

Onondaga 

Tony  Sauro 

Onondaga  _ 

3 

2 

219 

163 

38 

320 

139 

.509 

Orleans 

Roy  Moore 

St.  Lawrence _ 

3 

2 

222 

137 

28 

308 

186 

.444 

Oswego 

Chas.  Stauffer 

Erie  _ _ _ 

2 

3 

184 

130 

33 

314 

227 

.414 

Donald  Getz 

Montgomery _ 

2 

3 

187 

143 

35 

308 

209 

.464 

Paige  Trew 

Madison  ............. 

0 

5 

124 

100 

19 

296 

250 

.337 

PLAYOFFS 

Otsego 

Tony  Sauro 

Onondaga  --  _ 

1 

50 

38 

II 

68 

45 

.558 

Roy  Moore 

St.  Lawrence  _ 

1 

45 

34 

6 

68 

50 

.500 

Chas.  Stauffer 

Erie  _  _  _ 

1 

50 

34 

9 

72 

49 

.472 

Donald  Getz 

Montgomery  _ 

1 

49 

33 

8 

72 

50 

.458 

Drisserville 

Moravia 

Springport 

West  Niles 

Alton 

Algonquin 

Greene 

Otselic  Vailey 

Sherburne 

Champlain 

Mooers 

Hillsdale 

West  Ghent 

Freetown 

McGrawville 

So.  Cortland 

P  of  H,  Sid- 
ney,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Hope 
Poughkeepsie 
Silver  Lake 
Akron 
Clarence 
Manilla 

Reber 

Whallonsburg 

Whiteface 

Bombay 

Bergin 

E.  Pembroke 


WINNER 

Mrs.  Harris  Creble 
Miss  Helen  Carlson 
Mrs.  Paul  Court 
Mrs.  Jean  Goithwaite 
Mrs.  Mildred  Burroughs 
Mrs.  Leo  Waite 
Bell  Hyer 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Harris 
Mrs.  Clarence  Dildine 
Mrs.  Martha  Warn 
Mrs.  Edith  Hoyt 
Mrs.  Sarah  Gorton 
Wilma  Dunham 
Mrs.  Lynn  Halbert 
Mrs.  Blanche  Beesemer 
Mrs.  Mildred  Robinson 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Boire 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Pfeiffer 
Mrs.  Ward  H.  Miller 
Lena  Christopher 
Mrs.  Edward  Atkins 
Mrs.  Bessie  Sherman 

Mrs.  Clara  Rathbun 
Mrs.  Pollard 
Mrs.  Freda  Simmons 
Mrs.  Vessy  W.  Free 
Mrs.  Ethel  Finch 
Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Weaver 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Webster 
Gladys  Maloney 
Mrs.  Anna  Mather 
Mrs.  Elsie  Hesseltine 
Mrs.  Dale  D.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Jay  Kellar 
Mrs.  Leslie  Plue 


Mrs.  Nelson  D.  Ross,  of  Castle  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  with  her  little  daughter  who  bears 
a  famous  name  —  Betsy  Ross.  Mrs.  Ross 
is  a  member  of  Castle  Creek  Grange  and 
she  baked  the  yeast  rolls  which  won  first 
prize  in  the  Broome  County  Pomona 
Grange  contest. 


N.  Alexander 

Mrs. 

Alta  V.  Strong 

Rensselaer 

Johnsonville 

Mrs. 

Wm.  Heslin 

Stafford 

Mrs. 

Dorothy  Patterson 

Saratoga 

Milton 

Mrs. 

Reubin  Lewie 

Tonawanda 

Naas 

Mrs.  Earl  Kidder 

Schenectady 

Niskayuna 

Mrs. 

Walter  Van  Zandt 

Valley 

Schoharie 

Breakabeen 

Mrs. 

W.  A.  Poland 

Litchfield 

Mrs. 

Merton  J.  Palmer 

Schuyler 

Cayuta 

Mrs. 

Frances  Jonas 

North  Star 

Mrs. 

Florence  Flike 

Mecklenburg 

Mrs. 

Nettie  Leonard 

Carthage 

Mrs. 

Carl  G.  Lewis 

Seneca 

Rose  Hill 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Bonnell 

Champion 

Mrs. 

Irene  Robbins 

Pamelia 

Mrs. 

Reba  E.  Zimmer 

Steuben 

Bath 

Mrs. 

Susie  M.  Sprague 

Pine  Grove 

Mrs. 

Estella  Gonseth 

Big  Creek 

Miss 

D<)ris  Tuttle 

Three  Mile 

Jasper 

Mrs. 

Ames  Button 

Bay 

Mrs. 

Jesse  F.  Van  Doren 

Oak  Hill 

Margaret  Councilman 

Lowville 

Mrs. 

George  Cook 

St.  Lawrence 

Crary  Mills 

Mrs. 

Rhett  Radway 

Hamilton 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Bronson 

«> 

.  DePeyster 

Mrs. 

Roy  Badger 

Pittsford 

Mrs. 

L.  B.  Foreman 

Gouverneur 

Mrs. 

Erdine  Hill 

Mapletown 

Mrs. 

Jay  Van  Schaick 

Ken  drew 

Mrs. 

Glenn  Streeter 

Clinton 

Mrs. 

Charles  Garlick 

Madrid 

Mrs. 

Geo.  A.  Fisdiisr 

Rome 

Mrs. 

Edith  Whittaker 

West  Hermon 

Mrs. 

Ford  Baker 

Sherrill 

Mrs. 

Bessie  Cunningham 

Sullivan 

Bloomingburg 

Mrs. 

Raymond  Wool! 

Steuben 

Mrs. 

Thos.  Williams 

Tioga 

Apalachin 

Frances  Schneider 

Geddes 

Mrs. 

J.  C.  Mitchell 

Candor 

Mrs. 

Richard  Gage 

Transit 

Mrs. 

Stanley  Snyder 

Halsey  Valley 

Mrs. 

Sidney  R.  Phss 

Albion  Center 

Mrs. 

Alma  Dawley 

Newark  Valley 

Mrs. 

Agnes  Bailey 

Hastings 

Mrs. 

James  Wadsworth 

Tioga  '■ 

Mrs. 

Myra  Duff 

Palermo 

Mrs. 

Herman  Hollenbeck 

Tompkins 

Dan  by 

Mrs. 

Harry  Hatfield 

Pennellville 

Mrs. 

Bertha  McMahon 

So.  Lansing 

Mrs. 

Minhie  Minier 

Pulaski 

Mrs. 

Ruth  Allen 

Uister 

Patroon 

Mrs. 

Elton  Depuy 

Hartwick 

Mrs. 

Ethel  Chase 

Stone  Ridge 

Mrs. 

C.  M.  Hardenbergb 

Hinman  Hollow 

Mrs. 

Kenneth  Auger 

Warren 

Mohican 

Mrs. 

Hazel  Badam 

Louisville 

Mrs. 

Viggo  Klindt 

Washington 

Battle  Hill 

Mrs. 

Agnes  Elms 

Unadilla 

Arthur  Gilbert 

Wayne 

Clyde 

Mrs. 

Lena  E.  BenitlliS 

Wharton  Valley 

Mrs. 

Mable  Bice 

Wyoming 

Hermitage 

Mrs. 

Dana  Wheeler  ^ 
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Charles  M.  Gardner 

Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De¬ 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


The  eastern  states  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
(September  14-20)  holds  unusual  inter¬ 
est  for  Grangers  of  the  entire  North¬ 
east  because  the  organization  figures 
much  in  the  plans  for  this  great  farm 
show.  In  the  basement  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Grange  Building  will  be  many  at¬ 
tractive  displays,  showing  various 
phases  of  agricultural  and  educational 
progress.  Juvenile  projects  and  rural 
town  activities.  From  the  stage  of  the 
Grange  Building,  all  this  year’s  Exposi¬ 
tion  broadcasts  will  occur,  in  daily 
programs,  over  all  nation-wide  net¬ 
works  and  numerous  local  stations.  On 
Wednesday  of  that  week  comes  the 
New  England  Grange  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  finals. 

On  Saturday,  September  20,  Grange 
Day,  a  great  New  England  Grange 
Chorus,  expected  to  number  upwards 
of  2500  voices,  will  present  a  two-hour 
program,  beginning  at  2  P.  M.;  with 
the  first  30  minutes  broadcast  from 
coast-to-coast  over  the  Columbia  Sys¬ 
tem.  For  several  months  local  Grange 
groups  have  been  rehearsing  for  this 
great  sing.  The  chorus  will  be  direct¬ 
ed  by  Homer  Rodeheaver  of  Chicago, 
well  known  song  leader. 

In  view  of  all  these  Grange  attrac¬ 
tions  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
it  is  certain  that  more  Patrons  from  all 
the  states  of  the  Northeast  will  enter 
the  gates  of  the  Exposition  at  West 
Springfield  than  has  been  true  in  any 
one  of  the  25  years  that  this  great 
educational  show  has  been  staged. 

*  * 

NEW  YORK  is  right  up  front  so  far 
this  year  in  Juvenile  Grange  organi¬ 
zation,  with  21  new  units  so  far  estab¬ 
lished;  13  of  which  have  been  institut¬ 
ed  within  the  past  two  months,  and 
September  expected  to  add  several 
others.  New  York  State  also  has  an¬ 
other  new  subordinate  Grange  —  Haw- 
leyton.  No.  1575,  in  Broome  county. 
Deputy  Ralph  M.  Young  was  the  or¬ 
ganiser,  assisted  by  National  Deputy 
T.  A.  DeLancy. 

*  *  * 

CONNECTICUT  Grange  folks  are 
never  lacking  in  meeting  emergen¬ 
cies,  as  recently  evidenced  by  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  Canterbury  Grange.  During 
a  recent  meeting  a  severe  thunder 
shower  came  along  through  that  dis¬ 
trict,  and  midway  in  the  program, 
wrecked  the  lighting  system  of  the 
Grange  Hall.  Did  the  Canterbury  Pa¬ 
trons  give  up  and  start  for  home — they 
certainly  did  not.  Two  of  the  members 
had  flashlights;  these  were  placed  in 


the  most  advantageous  position,  and 
the  program  went  on  without  a  break 
until  normal  hall  lighting  came  back 
again. 

^  ^  ^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  PATRONS  are  pain¬ 
ed  to  learn  of  the  continued  illness 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  C.  Palmer  Chapman,  whose  con¬ 
dition  does  not  show  the  improvement 
so  much  desired.  Mrs.  Chapman  has 
been  in  the  hospital  at  Westerly  for  20 
weeks,  and  part  of  that  time  was  at 
the  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston  for 
observation.  A  host  of  friends  are  still 
hopeful  for  Mrs.  Chapman’s  early  re¬ 
covery. 

^  :i:  :ii 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  Lecturers’  Con¬ 
ference,  at  Amherst,  brought  to¬ 
gether  about  1,000  enthusiastic  work¬ 
ers.  Crowded  with  inspiring  programs, 
it  sent  the  lecturers  home  full  of  pep, 
determined  to  do  better  work  than 
ever  the  coming  season.  The  1942  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  tne  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

NEW  ENGLAND  State  Granges  will 
hold  44  special  sessions  for  confer¬ 
ring  the  Sixth  Degree  during  the  last 


two  weeks  in  September  and  the  month 
of  October,  in  anticipation  of  the  great 
Seventh  Degree  event  at  the  Worces¬ 
ter  session  of  the  National  Grange  on 
November  14.  These  special  sessions 
are  so  placed  that  Patrons  desiring  to 
advance  in  Grange  ritualism  can  reach 
one  of  the  meetings  within  comfortabA2 
driving  distance. 

*  4:  sN 

EVERY  MONTH  sees  additions  made 

to  the  Golden  Sheaf  list  of  New 

York  Patrons,  who  have  held  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Order  continuously  for  50 
years  or  more.  During  the  past  month, 
14  Patrons  have  been  thus  honored  and 
are  now  proud  possessors  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  which  are 
presented  by  the  National  Grange. 

*  ^i:  * 

ONE  OP  THE  LIVELIEST  Juvenile 
Granges  in  Massachusetts  is  located 
at  Upton.  These  youngsters  are  not 
satisfied  with  simply  doing  things  for 
themselves,  but  are  evidencing  a  fine 
spirit  of  overflowing  service.  This  is 
proven  by  their  recent  efforts  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  lawn  party  on  the  Grange 
hall  grounds,  so  well  advertised  that  it 
proved  the  biggest  event  for  a  long 


LAWRENCE— ARTHUR 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  well 
known  to  New  York  State  Grang¬ 
ers  through  her  services  as  State 
Lecturer,  was  married  August  30 
at  Mexico,  New  York.  The 
bridegroom  is  Mr.  Sidney  Gale 
Lawrence,  who  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Babcock  and 
Wil  cox  Company,  Barberton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
will  live  in  Akron,  Ohio. 


time  in  that  quiet  village.  Net  profits 
amounted  to  581.00.  At  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Juvenile  unit,  the  youngsters 
voted  unanimously  to  contribute  one- 
half  that  sum  to  the  Upton  District 
Nursing  Association.  Upton  Juvenile 
has  initiated  15  new  members  so  far 
during  1941  and  has  several  other  ap¬ 
plications  waiting. 

*  *  * 

MAINE  PATRONS  are  receiving  val¬ 
uable  information  through  addresses 
given  by  George  Shaw  of  the  State 
Highway  Police,  on  avoiding  highway 
accidents,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
motorists  and  pedestrians. 


“Here’s  a  quarter,  Mrs.  Walsh. 
Please  go  to  the  movies!” 


★ 

if 

★ 


Plowshares  ARE  Swords! 


JVIoDERN  WAR  is  a  battle  for  materials.  To  check  the  life-giving 
flow  of  materials,  British  warships  ring  the  European  conti¬ 
nent  while  German  bombers  and  submarines  encircle  Britain. 

Beyond  comparison,  the  most  vital  of  materials  is  food.  Un¬ 
like  steel  or  copper,  aluminum  or  rubber,  food  has  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  We  have  it  or  we  do  not  have  it.  With  it,  all  things  are 
possible.  Without  it,  tanks  and  planes  can  give  no  security.  If 
the  defense  of  America  is  to  be  certain,  food  for  130,000,000 
Americans,  and  those  who  stand  with  us,  must  come  regularly 
to  market. 

Today,  as  always,  the  production  of  that  food  is  the  task  of 
American  farmers.  Today,  more  than  ever,  American  farmers 
are  relying  on  the  farm  equipment  industry  to  provide  them 
with  the  mechanized  tools  of  agriculture.  For,  while  the  need 
for  farm  products  rises,  the  supply  of  farm  labor  constantly 
dwindles  as  men  are  diverted  to  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
factories. 

This  Company  and  the  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part  have 
the  factories,  the  trained  employes,  the  engineering  skill,  and 
the  distributing  organizations  to  get  these  vital  tools  to  the 
farmers  of  America  where  they  need  them  and  when  they  need 
them— subject  only  to  the  allocation  of  materials. 

Swords  are  beaten  into  plowshares  when  peace  follows  war. 
Today,  throughout  the  world,  plowshares  are  beaten  into 
swords  ...  In  America,  greatest  food-producing  country  in 
the  world,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  plowshares  are  swords; 
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we  must  have 


PRICE  FOR  OUR 


ans  in 


Published  bv  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  .  LEAGUE 


Everyday — all  over th(«nilkshed — farmers  are  finding  themselves  more  and  mc^e  ii^greement 
on  the  action  necessary  to  sqwe  their  common  problems.  And  every  day  farmers  bewmeAore  united 
in  their  determination  to  wo*  together  so  that  effective  action  can  be  taken  quicjfly. 

.LL  farmer! ARE  AGREED: 

fhat  only  un^d  action  can  provide  A  LIVING  PRICJ 
,MILK. 

^hat  the  price  i^reases  last  announced  by  the  Deparj^mei]^ of 
iriculture  are  Apt  enough  to  cover  present  costs. 

thht  these  price  inweases  which  are  granted  must  be y^on^ered 
as  a  temporary  ad^stment  and  that  further  adjusymew  must 
be  made  quickly. 

*  that  she  Agriculture^epartment's  suggestion  of/new^earings 
be  ac^pted  and  tha^fhe  hearing  method  be  g/venjDne  more 
chance] 

^  finally  tlhot  lf  another  faring  fails  to  providi^  increases 

large  enough  to  cover  coSs,  that  farmers  eve/ywiwre  —  in  self 
protectioin— take  whatwer  united  actioi/  is^ecessary  to 
insure  agauist  further  delay  and  loss. 

This  growing  unity  among  all  farmers  is  stfading  a  thrilltof  hAe  and  courage  throughout  the 
milkshed.  Never  before  has  sucl^optimism  existeufor  the  fut^e  oimhe  farm  industry.  Grizzled  veter- 

^^re  that  a  nmi^  milkshed  is  the  most  promising 
gain  that  farmers  have  won  in  theVast  2  5  years.  Tlwy  say  th/t  ncynatter  what  happens  now,  farmers 
will  win  because — for  the  very  firsft  time— they  are  ^  working  »gether. 

To  this  the  Dairymen’s  LeagueVsubscnbes  hearti^.  But  ii/pauses  to  point  out  that  a  program 
on  which  all  farmers  agree  must  consider  the  true  inteVe^s  ofyevery  farmer  in  the  milkshed. 

The  DaVymen’s  League  nas  timbers  in  every  part  of  the  milkshed. 
It  has  both  cc^ntry  plants  and  rety0  outlets.  It  thus  has  the  facts  and  figures 
necessary  to  jVesent  the  farmer^ true  case,  as  well  as  to  check  up  on  the 
cost  claims  of  dealers.  And  it  Has  a  staunch,  loyal  and  smoothly-working 
organization,  p^s  tried  and  p/oved  leadership  of  the  kind  that  farmers 
need  now. 

The  League  i^happy  to^/^lace  the  benefit  of  its  experience,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  leadership  at  the/service  of  all  farmers.  And  it  welcomes  the 
assistance  of  every  ^dfaU /farmers  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  milk¬ 
shed  and  its  farming  powl^tioa* 
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Wanted  —  A  Yardstick  to 
Measure  Fair  Milk  Prices 


{Continued  from  Page  14) 

maintainance  of  a  highway  system.  All 

his  we  have  been  doing  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

Probably  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  would  disclaim  any  belief 
in  the  principle  that  prices  are  per¬ 
manently  to  be  a  matter  of  govern¬ 
mental  control,  but  who  none  the  less 
will  insist  that  just  now  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  confronted  with  a  veritable 
emergency  which  justifies  the  arbitra¬ 
ry  raising  of  prices.  I  cordially  agree 
that  we  have  something  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Prices  of  feed  and  of  almost 
everything  else  the  farmer  buys  are 
advancing.  Labor  is  in  many  cases 
either  almost  unobtainable  or  is  de¬ 
manding  wages  so  high  that  the  farm¬ 
er  cannot  afford  to  employ.  On  top  of 
this,  pasture  conditions  are  bad  and  in 
much  of  the  mill^:  shed  the  hay  crop  is 
one  of  the  shortest  in  many  years.  In 
respect  to  hay,  the  real  pinch  will  come 
about  next  March,  when  the  hay  mows 
will  begin  to  get  down  to  the  bottom 
and  roughage  prices  may  be  almost 
prohibitive.  Any  person  genuinely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  dairying  and  with  current 
conditions  will  cheerfully  .agree  that 
the  farmer  needs  higher  prices.  During 
the  hectic  years  ahead  of  us,  we  must 
expect  an  ever  increased  measure  of 
interference  with  our  personal  affairs 
and  if  everybody  else  is  to  have  his 
prosperity  guaranteed,  the  farmer  may 
as  well  be  included  in  the  paternal 
distribution. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  come 
to  the  point  when  regularly,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  certain  powers  in 
Washington  and  Albany  are  to  tell  us 
what  will  be  the  price  of  milk,  it  is  at 
least  eminently  desirable  that  we  make 
some  sort  of  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problem.  So  far  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  our  “Order  price”  has  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
goo  d-natured  compromise  between 
v/hat  the  farmer  would  like  to  have 
and  what  the  distributor  will  buy  and 
the  consumer  consume  without  too 
loud  a  protest,  but  this  happy-go-lucky 
guess  work  seems  hardly  sufficient  as 
a  method  of  setting  a  price  for  one  of 
the  fundamental  foodstuffs  of  every 
family. 

It  would  seem  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  detailed  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
what  is  really  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

Probably  most  thoughtful  people  would 
be  in  substantial  agreement  that  a  fair 
price  for  milk  was  one  which  would: 

1.  Pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  invested  capital — say  4%. 

2.  Maintain  the  property  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  pay  the  taxes  and 
permit  replacement  of  herd  and 
equipment  as  necessity  arises. 

3.  Pay  the  average  or  prevailing 
price  in  that  locality  for  purchas¬ 
ed  foodstuffs. 

4.  Pay  to  himself  and  his  hired  man, 
and  to  any  family,  farm  labor 
wages  in  some  degree  commensur¬ 
ate  with  what  they  might  expect 
to  receive  were  they  to  enlist  in 


many  factors  that  must  be  considered 
in  determining  what  is  a  fair  price  for 
a  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

Just  as  an  indication  of  how  the  plan 
would  operate  in  practice  we  might 
consider  a  typical  farm  somewhere  in 
the  milk-shed.  The  farm  is  neither 
very  large  nor  very  small  —  say  one 
hundred  acres,  which  is  a  handy  and 
usual  size.  It  is  not  highly  improved 
nor  is  it  badly  run  down.  As  between 
a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  it 
is  worth,  shall  we  say,  $5,000.  The 
owner  milks  fifteen  cows  with  an  aver¬ 
age  production  each  of  6000  pounds, 
which  means  they  are  good  but  not 
remarkable  cows.  In  a  year  he  sells 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  or  forty  five 
tons  of  milk.  It  will  require  twenty- 
two  cents  out  of  every  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  to  give  him  the  conservative 
return  of  4  %  on  his  invested  capit:  h 

By  the  same  token,  if  he  buys  fifteen 
ton  of  grain — a  ton  per  cow  per  year 
— which  is  a  fair  estimate  and  this 
grain  costs  him  forty  dollars  per  ton, 
which  is  just  now  about  the  going  price 
for  a  dairy  ration,  it  will  take  thirty 
three-cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
to  pay  his  grain  bill. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  cannot 
claim  any  degree  of  originality  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  these  suggestions.  Well  to¬ 
ward  a  generation  ago,  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  George  F.  Warren,  of  gracious 
memory,  devised  the  so-called  “Warren 
Formula”  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  cost  of  producing  milk.  This  was 
at  one  time  widely  discussed,  but  for 
some  reason  the  phrase  has  dropped 
out  of  our  current  discussion.  Within 
a  few  weeks  Professor  Leland  Spencer 
has  suggested  that  the  pasture  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  a  factor  that  should  au¬ 
tomatically  enter  into  any  price  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  pertinent  or  workable  suggestion. 
In  summer  it  is  a  question  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  moment.  In  any  case,  it 
should  be  possible  to  construct  a  yard¬ 
stick  which  could  be  applied  to  milk 
prices  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  fair  as  compared  with  the 
economic  rewards  of  other  occupations. 

I  think  I  can  at  least  appreciate  a 
little  of  the  difficulties  and  intricacies 
of  the  job. 

Fortunately  a  great  deal  of  the 
necessary  research  data  is  already 
available.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in 
New  York  and  neighboring  states  have 
now  the  figures  on  many  thousands  of 
farm  surveys.  It  is  possible  to  know 
something  concerning  how  much  fixed 
capital  investment  is  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk.  Likewise  there  is  available  a  vast 
amount  of  research  findings  as  to  both 
the  amount  of  food  required  and  also 
the  man-hours  of  labor  required  in  milk 
production.  A  great  deal  is  also  known 
concerning  how  long  the  average  cow 
continues  in  production  and  how  much 
replacements  cost.  All  in  all,  it  would 
seem  that  we  already  have  a  great  deal  • 
of  the  needed  factual  data.  Once  such 
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REPAIR 

£6i*  Defense 


Repair  Your  Old  Heating  System 

If  your  present  heating  system  can  be 
repaired  and  kept  in  working  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  iron  and 
other  materials  needed  for  the  Defense 
Program.  In  this  way  you  will  be  do¬ 
ing  your  part  to  help  in  this  national 
emergency. 

Installed  by  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  Utica  dealer  is  always  ready 
to  serve  you  and  will  be  glad  to  make 
any  repairs  to  your  present  heating  sys¬ 
tem  which  may  be  necessary.  If  your 
heating  plant  is  beyond  repair,  he  will 
gladly  give  you  information  about  any 
new  Utica  products  which  you  need 
to  put  it  in  good  operating  condition. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


GUARANTEE 

Utica  Radiator  Corp. 
guarantees  the  materials 
against  defects  and  the 
signature  of  your  local 
dealer  assures  you  of 
satisfactory  installation. 


Write  us  for  name 
of  NEAREST 
UTICA  DEALER 


► 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.  Dept.  A- 10,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspect  my  heat- 
ing  plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name  . . , 
Address 


City. 


.  State. 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


Most  convenient  time. . . at. 

(Day  or  Days) 


A.M. 
■P.  M. 


^  a  yardstick  was  set  up,  there  are  parts 

“I  "  ‘t  that  would  change  very  little  In- 

vested  capital,  for  example,  will  change 
only  slowly  over  a  period  of  years. 
Perhaps  this  figure  might  not  require 
alteration  once  in  a  decade.  The  same 
is  true  regarding  overhead  costs  and 
man-hours-per-ewt.  of  milk.  Feed  costs 
may  change  from  month  to  month  and 


city  in  this  country. 

I  say  “in  some  degree  comniensu?- 
nte”  because  I  fear  that  not  until  all 
of  us  are  long  dead,  and  when  and  if 
the  agricultural  millennium  is  ushered 
in,  will  it  be  possible  to  offer  the  man 
on  the  land  the  sixty  cents  to  one  dol 


Jar  and  a  quarter  per  hour  which  seems  in  times  like  these  the  labor  costs  run 
0  be  about  the  regulation  wage  for  up  almost  perpendicularly.  But  it 
the  farm  boys  in  defense  work  in  these 
piping  times.  It  is  rank  socia)  injustice 
and  a  crying  shame  if  milk  production 
IS  possible  only  because  we  have  been 
'inlhng  to  work  the  farm  women  and 
the  children  without  pay.  In  any  case, 
four  headings  above  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  broad  grouping  of  the 


would  seem  that  taking  all  these  fac¬ 
tors  into  consideration  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which 
would  at  any  particular  time  represent 
a  fair  price  for  milk. 

The  commission  set  up  to  create  such 
standards  should  be  made  up  of  the 
very  best  men  and  women  available — 


folk  who  will  stand  four-square  with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  reproach.  On  it 
there  should  be  expert  dairymen  and 
representatives  of  the  distributors  and 
the  consumer  groups.  There  wfll  be 
needed  highly  trained  economists  from 
the  College  at  Ithaca  and  from  other 
organizations.  There  will  be  needed  ac¬ 
countants  and  men  skilled  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  weighted  averages.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  they  must  be  men  who 
are  judicially  minded  and  incorrupti¬ 
ble  and  above  suspicion — who  will  be 
blind,  as  Justice  is  blind,  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  or  claims  of  any  group.  They 
must  approach  this  problem  in  the 
spirit  that  a  scientist  searches  after 
truth.  They  should  be  able  to  give  us 
a  standard  which  would  command  the 
confidence  of  all  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men.  This  measure  would  change 
month  by  month,  but  accountants 
could  keep  it  abreast  of  the  times  and 
on  any  day  it  could  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  would  be  a  really  fair  price 
for  market  milk,  and  it  would  be  a 
price  which  we  might  stand  for  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  stout  heart. 

This  then  is  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say.  First:  I  am  without  faith  in  any 
long-time  workability  of  the  effort  to 
fix  a  price  for  milk  by  governmental 
regulation.  I  feel  sure  that  at  long  last 
it  can  result  only  in  confusion  worse 
confounded.  You  see  I  am  an  unregen¬ 
erate  heretic. 

But  even  so,  if  we  must  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  experiment  (and  it  seems  we 
must)  let  us  at  least  try  to  construct 
some  sort  of  scientific  yardstick  which 
may  be  an  aid  in  determining  just 
what  is  a  fair  and  economically  just 
price. 

Editor’s  Note: — Mr.  VanWagenen’s  sug¬ 
gestion  deserves  the  earnest  thought  of 
all  dairymen,  cooperative  leaders  and 
government  officials  concerned  in  the 
pricing  of  milk.  We  hope  and  trust  that 


the  time  is  near  when  cooperative  a.8S0- 
ciations  can  handle  milk  marketing  with¬ 
out  government  assistance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  is  every  reason  why  a  yard¬ 
stick  for  pricing  milk  should  be  develop¬ 
ed.  This  can  be  done  without  “scuttling” 
the  Order.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
w'hy  the  Order  cannot  be  amended  to  in¬ 
clude  such  an  automatic  “yardstick”  for 
setting  milk  prices.  Thus  changing  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  met  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  costly  hearings  and  without  exas¬ 
perating  delays  which  have  followed  re¬ 
cent  hearings.  Read  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s 
contribution  carefully  and  discuss  it  with 
other  dairymen. 

— A.  A. — 

President  Vetoes  Wheat 
Bill 

President  Roosevelt  has  vetoed  HR- 
5300.  One  section  would  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  government  from  selling  the 
wheat  and  cotton  owned  as  a  result  of 
the  government  loan  program.  Mid¬ 
western  farmers  wanted  the'  loans 
when  prices  were  low.  Now  that  prices 
have  risen  so  that  the  government  can 
get  out  from  under  without  loss,  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  sales.  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers  will  approve  of  this  part 
of  the  veto. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  was  an 
entirely  different  proposition  and 
should  have  been  an  entirely  separate 
bill.  As  you  know,  farmers  who  grow 
wheat  must,  if  their  acreage  exceeds 
their  quota,  pay  a  substantial  penalty 
if  this  wheat  is  marketed.  Neither  can 
they  feed  this  excess  wheat  on  their 
own  farm.  What  makes  northeastern 
farmers  see  red  is  that  this  quota  pro¬ 
vision  was  put  in  effect  long  after  they 
planted  winter  wheat  last  fall.  HR-5300 
would  have  corrected  this  by  allowing 
farmers  with  wheat  in  excess  of  their 
quota  to  feed  it  on  the  farm  without 
penalty.  The  veto  of  the  bill  leaves  US 
right  where  we  were. 
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Ma/Jiei  Hanjomete^ 


Tomato  Growers  Protest 

Western  New  York  growers  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  canning  at  a  protest  meet¬ 
ing  in  Batavia  sent  a  telegram  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Wickard  asking  him  “to  keep 
faith  with  promises  made  to  tomato 
growers  last  spring.” 

The  protest  meeting  followed  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  at  Washington  that 
the  government  no  longer  intends  to 
buy  15  million  cases  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  Last  Spring  the  government, 
through  the  AAA  and  the  Extension 
Service,  urged  growers  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  tomatoes  for  canning  up  to 
50  per  cent.  Growers  were  assured 
that  if  they  increased  production  of 
tomatoes,  peas,  corn  and  snap  beans 
for  canning  they  would  not  lose  any 
AAA  benefit  payments  because  of  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  In  addition,  it  was 
announced  that  the  government  would 
support  the  market  by  contracting  for 
15  million  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  at 
prices  which  would  enable  canners  to 
pass  back  to  growers  from  $2.75  to  $3 
more  per  ton  than  last  year’s  prices. 

Now  it  is  announced  that  Britain, 
which  was  to  take  a  large  part  of  the 
tomatoes  under  the  lend-lease  program, 
has  reduced  its  requirements  and  that 
the  government  has  bought  or  con¬ 
tracted  for  enough  tomatoes  to  take 
care  of  relief  programs.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  market  being  demoralized, 
growers  assert,  and  in  canners  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  in  buying 
tomatoes  on  the  open  market. 

Jost  Kast  of  Albion,  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  protest  meeting,  wired  Sec¬ 
retary  Wickard  that  “farmers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  their  part  in  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  but  your  department  must  play 
square  with  farmers.” 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  wired  Wickard  “strongly 
urge  you  support  market  to  extent  that 
growers  feel  your  department  is  keep¬ 
ing  faith  with  promises  made  last 
spring.” 

In  announcing  withdrawal  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
from  the  market,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  tomato  production  was  increased 
only  four  per  cent.  However,  canning 
crops  are  up  ,28  million  cases  over  last 


the  slack  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
export  market.  Growers  who  sell  to 
the  S.M.A.  will  be  required  to  sign  a 
pledge  that  they  will  not  market  as 
fresh  fruit,  any  apples  below  utility  or 
domestic  grades. 

Chains  Will  Push  Sales 

The  second  conference  was  between 
representatives  of  growers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  In  view  of  the  heavy  supply  of 
apples,  retailers  agreed  to  put  on  a 
sustained  apple  selling  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October.  The  end 
of  this  drive  will  be  National  Apple 
Week,  October  23  to  30.  This  will  be 
followed  by  another  drive  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  a 


crop  in  ten  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  estimated  at  26  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  crop,  while  the  crop 
in  7  far-western  states  is  better  than 
a  year  ago,  with  an  estimate  of  4,106,- 
000  sacks,  compared  to  3,719,000  a 
year  ago. 

Estimates  from  private  sources  in¬ 
dicate  that  the, crop  will  be  somewhat 
below  the  figure  quoted.  For  example, 
growers  in  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
report  that  yields  are  disappointing. 
There  have  been  recent  rains  in  eastern 
growing  sections,  but  it  is  believed 
they  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  help. 
In  fact,  if  they  continue,  they  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Growers  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  sell  at  prices  offered.  They  are 
confident  that  the  situation  will  work 
out  to  their  advantage  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  store  heavily,  even  though  they 
must  borrow  money  to  carry  onions. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  prices 


Chester  Du  Mond  Heads 
Farm  Conference  Board 

During  State  Fair  Week,  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  met  at  Syracuse.  Ches¬ 
ter  DuMond  of  Ulster  Park,  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  was  made  Chairman  to 
succeed  Fred  Sexauer,  President  of 
Dairymen’s  League.  The  new  Vice- 
Chairman  is  Harold  Stanley  of  Skane- 
ateles.  Secretary  of  New  York  State 
Grange;  while  E.  S.  Foster  of  Ithaca 
was  re-elected  as  Secretary. 

The  Board  passed  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  farmer  representative  on  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents. 
They  also  acted  favorably  on  two  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Defense  Committee.  One 
asked  that  a  higher  priority  rating  be 
given  to  materials  needed  to  make 
farm  machinery.  The  other  petitioned 
the  federal  government  to  assure 


reported  in  New  York  State  varied 

third  from  January  29  to  February  5.  from  $1.35  to  $1.60  a  hundred  for  yel-  farmers  of  enough  gasoline  to  prevent 

low  onions,  while  over  in  the  Connec-  interruption  of  farm  operations, 

ticut  Valley,  growers  are  being  offered  _ _ _ _ 

about  $1.55  for  set  onions. 


The  “Cull”  Problem 


The  third  meeting  saw  apple  grow¬ 
ers  sitting  in  with  the  new  U.S.D.A. 
Apple  Committee  recently  appointed. 
It  was  decided  to  submit  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  program  for  legislative  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cull  apple  problem.  Chief 
proposal  is  the  forbidding  of  interstate 
shipment  of  any  apples  which  do  not 
meet  certain  grade  requirements. 

Northeastern  apple  growers  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  included :  John  Chand¬ 
ler  of  Massachusetts;  R.  Johnson  Gil- 
lan,  Pennsylvania;  Bailey  Thomas, 
Delaware;  J.  A.  Cohill,  Maryland;  C.  B. 
Lewis,  New  Jersey;  Carl  Wooster,  New 
York;  John  Lyman,  Connecticut;  E.  W. 
Bohne,  Vermont;  J.  W.  Elton,  New 
Hampshire;  £Uid  Myron  Lord,  Maine. 


STATE  OR  AREA 
Eastern 

Massachusetts _ 

New  York  _ 

Pennsylvania - 

Grand  Total  . 
Central  Stales  __ 
Western  States  _ 

Total  U.  S.  — 


CROP  — 

AUGUST 

1 

10-yr.  av. 

Prelim. 

1930-39 

1940 

1941 

(Thousand  Sacks) 

671 

434 

388 

2,551 

4,108 

2.935 

57 

56 

•  58 

3,279 

4,598 

3,381 

3,867 

3,968 

2,981 

..  3,498 

3,719 

4,106 

..  10,644 

12,285 

10,468 

—  A.  A.  ■ 


FaSsleag'p 

Domestic — Production  of  late  Domestic 
cabbage  in  New  York  State  and  states 


factor  for  air-cooled  storages,  but  in 
this  case  ventilation  is  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  temperature  and  is  not 
supplied  with  the  idea  of  supplying 
fresh  or  pure  air.  Ventilation  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  any  mechanically  refrig¬ 
erated  storage.  There  is,  however, 
much  interest  at  the  moment  in  GAS 
or  CARBON  DIOXIDE  STORAGE  for 
fruits.  It  has  possibilities,  especially 
for  the  storage  of  apples  like  Jona¬ 
thans,  in  which  case  the  temperature 
is  maintained  at  36°  to  40°  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  introduced  into  the  room  in 


which  compete  with  New  York  is  esti-  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  consti 


-A.  A. — 


Adequate  Fruit  Supplies 

Though  unevenly  distributed,  fruit 


mated  at  about  413,000  tons.  This  is 
7  per  cent  under  last  year’s  figures, 
but  15  per  cent  above  the  ten-year  av¬ 
erage.  In  general,  yields  are  below 
last  year. 

Danish  —  The  acreage  of  late  Danish 
cabbage  is  heavier  than  last  year,  but. 


tute  about  10  per  cent  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Under  these  conditions  the  ap¬ 
ples  ripen  as  slowly  as  at  32°  and  we 
avoid  the  soft  scald.” 


—  A.  A.- 


PRODUCTION  Tons 


supplies  in  the  United  States  for  the  particularly  in  New  York,  a  lot  of  re- 
1941-42  season  will  be  slightly  larger  planting  was  necessary, 
this  season  than  last.  Prospects  for 
some  of  the  important  fruits  are  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows;  APPLES,  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  though  only 
average,  with  summer  and  early  fall 
apples  especially  abundant;  PEARS,  2 
per  cent  under  last  year  though  14  per 
cent  above  average.  GRAPES,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  including  wine,  raisin  and  table 
-.types,  3  per  cent  over  last  year,  16  per 
cent  above  average;  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  grape 


Late  Domestic: 
Colorado _ 


New  York,  L.  I.- 


Wisconsin 


10-yr.  av. 

Indie. 

1930-39 

1940 

1941 

17.800 

18,400 

14,400 

32,800 

40,600 

45,600 

97,400 

1 1 1,200 

94,400 

9,200 

17,400 

13,900 

26,200 

31,300 

28,000 

37,600 

51,200 

50,200 

72,300 

100,700 

84,800 

358,600 

444,300 

413,000 

-A.  A. — 


-  .  1  •  crops  are  especially  light,  the  combin- 

, ear-3  produc  .on,  more  ‘dan  making  of  these  major  States  being 

ip  the  15  million  cases  asked  for  2i 


Stresses  New  Important 
Factors  in  Apple  Storage 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


case  of  tomatoes.  Failure  of  tomato 
production  to  increase  more  was  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  and  the  fact  that 
the  request  was  made  so  late  in  the 
planting  season.  However,  growers 
contend  they  spent  time,  money  and 
labor  in  trying  to  meet  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  request,  and  that  now  govern¬ 
ment  action  has  knocked  the  market 
down. 

—  A.  A. — 

Government  Will  Buy 
Apples 

Three  recent  apple  conferences  bring 
important  news  to  growers.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  fruit  men  from  26 
states,  called  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Association  in  Washington,  the  S.M.A. 
announced  prices  at  which  government 
purchases  of  apples  will  be  made  this 
fall.  For  U.  S.  No.  I’s,  95c  a  bushel 
will  be  paid  for  Wealthies  and  Grimes, 
2V2"  up;  and  $1.00  for  Jonathans,  2i/4" 
up. 

It  is  planned  that  the  government 


for  Christmas  trade,  for  late  winter  of  the  milk  check. 


Washington  Offers  '''Half  a 
Loaf” 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
purposes,  and  that  farmers  in  other 
areas  produce  milk  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dairy  products.  A  similar  sug¬ 
gestion  comes  from  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health.  'They  would 
deny  approval  to  plants  which  shipped 
only  small  percentages  of  their  milk 
to  New  York  City. 

Either  plan  would  attempt  to  shut 
northern  New  York  out  of  the  city 
market  and  make  them  dependent  on 
manufactured  prices,  which  could  only 
result  in  a  disastrous  drop  in  the  size 


per  cent  below  average.  The  PLUM 
crop,  on  a  national  basis,  was  not  far 
from  last  year  though  slightly  above 
average.  The  national  PRUNE  crop 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
though  77  per  cent  above  last  year’s 
light  crop,  is  9  per  cent  below  average. 
The  California  prune  crop,  however,  is 
a  fourth  above  last  season  and  6  per¬ 
cent  above  average.  Most  of  these  are 
used  for  dried  prunes.  The  condition 
of  CITRUS  FRUIT  was  generally  a 


markets,  or  for  early  spring  consump¬ 
tion.  However,  32°  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  stor¬ 
age  temperature  except  for  certain 
varieties  like  Jonathan,  for  example, 
which  is  subject  to  a  physiological 
trouble  known  as  soft  scald  when  stor¬ 
ed  at  this  temperature. 

“HUMIDITY  is  without  question  the 
next  most  important  factor  under  the 
control  of  the  storage  operator.  Unless  a 
relative  storage  room  humidity  in  ex¬ 


it  is  no  secret,  either,  that  many 
dairymen  lack  confidence  in  Adminis¬ 
trator  N.  J.  Cladakis.  That  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  smiles  and  chuckles 
that  resulted  from  a  recent  experience 
of  the  Administrator.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  football  game  in  Chicago  the 
other  day,  and  following  reports  of 
ticket  scalping— that  is,  purchasing 
tickets  and  selling  them  illegally  at  a 
premium — a  number  of  plainclothes- 
men  circulated  in  the  crowd  to  put  a 


1  .V.  TUor.  date  last  cess  of  80  per“cent  is  maintained,  there  gtop  to  it.  The  Administrator  attend- 

little  lower  than  on  the  same  date  last  shriveling  and  loss  of  ed  the  game  with  some  friends,  and, 

se^on.  avaonn  weight  of  most  fruits.  Fruits  are  go  the  story  goes,  had  an  extra  ticket 

barrel  compares  with  580,300  barrels  to  lose  moisture  rather  rapidly  which  he  tried  to  sell.  Anyway,  he 


a  year  ago  and  603,820  barrels,  the 
10-yr.  average,  according  to  the  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  estimate. 


if  there  is  in  excess  of  15°  difference  arrested  and  spent  the  night  in  jail- 
between  the  temperature  of  the  re-  The  next  day  no  action  was  taken 
frigerant  or  cooling  medium  and  the  against  him,  and  he  was  released, 
atmosphere  of  the  storage  room.  Also, 


-A.  A.- 


Onion  Groivers  Optimistic 

The  August  crep  report  indicated  a 
total  U.  S.  onion  crop  of  10,468,000 
hundred-pound  sacks  (see  table).  If 


rapidly  moving  air  currents  in  a  room 
with  moderate  humidity  result  in  seri¬ 
ous  dehydration.  Moisture  may  be 
added  to  the  room  by  flooding  the  floor 
of  the  storage,  by  atomizing  water  in 
front  of  a  fan,  by  forcing  the  air  to 


JLt  lO  w  - -  -  J.  .,1  ,  lA.*  •  -u 

vill  Durchase  at  least  10,000,000  bushels  the  prediction  is  borne  out,  it  will  mean  circulate  through  melting  ice,  by  the 


for  relief,  school  lunches,  and  manu 
facture.  Prices  are  about  20  to  25 
cents  a  bushel  higher  than  last  year. 
Purchases  are  expected  to  begin  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  program  is  designed  to  take  up 


a  crop  15  per  cent  below  last  year 
and  2  per  cent  below  the  ten-year  av¬ 
erage. 

The  New  York  estimate  of  2,935,000 
hundred-pound  sacks  is  way  below  last 
year’s  crop  of  4,108,000  sacks.'  The 


so-called  ‘wet  coil’  system  of  refrigera¬ 
tion,  by  ventilating  when  the  outdoor 
humidity  is  high,  etc.  The  problem  of 
supplying  adequate  moisture  in  the 
rooms  is  a  serious  one  at  all  times. 

“VENTILATION  is  an  important 


Buffalo  Gets  Increase 
In  the  Buffalo  Market,  Commission¬ 
er  Noyes  of  the  State  Department  oi 
Agriculture  has  signed  an  amended 
Order  raising  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
to  $3.40  a  hundred.  If  92  score  butter 
should  reach  40c,  the  price  will  advance 
to  $3.80.  These  prices  are  an  increase 
of  40c  a  hundred  over  those  previously 
in  effect.  The  new  prices  will  continue 
until  May  1,  1942.  The  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendments  was  over  99  per 
cent. 
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Baby  Chicks 


Leghorns.  New  Hampshlres,  Wyandottes 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


We  have  the  facts 


and  we  have  the  evidence  why 
IIAI^b’S  CHICKS  should  make  more 
money  for  you.  There  isn’t  room! 
here  to  tell  the  story  but  you’ll  flndl 
it  set  forth  clearly  in  our  24  page! 
catalog.  It’s  your’s  for  the  asking.] 

Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  Today. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery.  Inc..  Box59.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


"WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS" 


Egg  Price  Quotations 

liif.  G. 


T' 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


llati'lu'd  in  Klee,  ineubator.s.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  rataloK. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Largo  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns—  $7.00  .  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  '  10.00  8.00 

N.  HAMP.  REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  10.00  13.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  8.00  10.00  8.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $7.-100 

II.  Mixed  $7.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSH I  RES 


'.'usl'ittiers-  receive  tops  in  ilvahiiltv 
(trowth.  feathering,  broiler  oualities 
cai'l.v  maturit.v  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Ilanipshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  vou 
too.  15.000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  H.  Slate  Accredited.  ]00% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  Write  todav  for 
our  -atalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  fARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner.  Box  A.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

WHITE  Rnnif 

PLYMOUTH  im  W  W  n 

October  Chicks  $12.  per  lOO 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  Jly  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
le.sted  (BWD  free).  Tube  Aggliit.  TOKAIAN’S  BOCKS 
lamous  tor  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
too  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broiler.s,  roa.st- 
ers  or  market  egg.s.  Send  for  FKEK  circular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


HE  PICTURE  is  a  little  clearer 
than  it  was,  but  chicken  farmers 
still  have  a  tough  time  figuring  out 
just  what  the  New  York  egg  quota¬ 
tions  mean.  I’m  not  trying  to  clear  it 
all  up  in  this  article  but  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  Nearby  section  of  the  quo¬ 
tations  because  I  think  a  change  for 
the  better  is  possible. 

A  price  quotation  after  all  is  merely 
a  printed  record  of 
a  deal  between  a 
buyer  and  a  seller. 
In  a  large  market 
a  product  such  as 
eggs  has  to  be  di- 
V  i  d  e  d  up  into 
grades  and  then 
all  deals  between 
myers  and  sellers 
m  each  grade  coV' 


Read  This 

Every  poultryman,  and  every 
other  farmer  as  well,  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  the  best  possible 
price  for  his  products.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  egg  quotations  on  this 
page  is  fundamental.  It  is  worth 
your  careful  reading  and  thought, 
plus  thorough  discussion  with 
other  poultrymen. 


ket. 

Grades  are  the 
divisions  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  prov¬ 
en  to  fit  the  best 
demands  of  the 
buyers,  consider¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  eggs  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  That’s  why  they  are  different 
from  town  to  town. 


of  the  finer  eggs  coming  into  New 
York  to  make  a  real  market.  But  the 
time  has  certainly  come  when  this  in¬ 
accurate  system  should  he  changed. 
For  there  are  now  plenty  of  these  fine 
eggs  available.  Since  they  have  been 
molded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
ered  by  the  quota-  particular  buyers,  they  are  uniform 
tions  for  the  mar-  enough  in  grade  to  be  definitely  iden¬ 
tified. 

I  wouldn’t  be  wasting  my  time  nor 
your  time  on  this  subject  if  I  didn’t 
know  that  both  the  reporters  and  the 
dealers  are  pretty  ripe  for  the  change. 

NOT  ALL  WILL  GAIN 

I  can’t  say  and,  in  fact  I  don’t  even 
believe,  that  a  quotation  on  fine  Near- 
by  eggs  which  is  independent  of  the 


e/tfc.  iecMOKM}r 


CASH  OB  C.O.D, 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 
Eng.  W.  I./eg.  (Pits  95V/ 


Str.  Pullets  Ckla. 

^  -  100  100  100 

I/eg.  (Pits  95%  guar.) - $6.00  $I0.00  $4.00 

- ^-00  8.50  7.00 

H.  Beds  &  Wh.  Box _ ^50 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _  _  6  50 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CAT'aLoG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


weneMChicks 

BBOIlEBS-ROaSTERS-Efies 


u.  S.  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Halches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
tear  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  chick  farms,  Depl.  1-4  (,  yiKELAND,  H.J. 


In  New  York  City  price  quotations  P^'i^e  paid  for  an  inferior  grade  will 
are  published  by  a  private  concern  (the  immediately  increase  the  margin  of  the 
Urner-Barry  Company)  and  the  state  Nearbys  over  Specials.  But  I  do  feel 
and  federal  governments.  The  prices  finite  certain  that  the  new  quotation 
they  quote  are  pretty  much  in  agree-  will  represent  full  value  more  often 
ment.  than  it  now  does. 

To  get  the  information  on  as  many  The  thing  you  must  understand  is 
deals  as  possible  the  reporters  for  all  this.  In  a  market  where  producers 
three  agencies  get  around  to  as  many  themselves  have  only  a  small  direct 
different  business  houses  as  they  can  I’epresentation,  it  is  usually  easier  to 
while  trading  is  going  on.  They  are  depress  prices  than  to  raise  them, 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  When  a  specific  spread  has  to  be 
Mercantile  Exchange  where  definite  maintained  between  Specials  and  the 
bids  by  buyers,  offers  by  sellers,  and  it  is  just  human  to  hold 

deals  betweeh  the  two  are  made  at  Specials  down  somewhat 


definite  prices  and  on  definite  grades 
of  eggs.  They  also  attend  the  daily 
New  York  Egg  Auction. 

All  this  information  is  gathered  by 
noon  each  day  and  the  three  -  report¬ 
ers  usually  compare  notes  before  each 
goes  to  press. 


so  that  the  better  eggs  move  freely 
and  are  safe  to  deal  in.  I  have  seen 
this  occurring  for  years.  When  the  con 
nection  is  broken  between  the  two,  the 
dealers  in  Nearbys  no  longer  will  need 
to  depress  Specials. 

For  this  reason  the  spread  between 
the  two  quotations  may  actually  nar¬ 
row  on  the  average  for  the  year,  but 
both  should  average  higher. 

With  quotations  more  nearly  giving 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  33  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


PULLETS  —  PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorn.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healtliy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  tor  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,.  Box  A.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 

- - - 


mmemm's  mm 


Postpaid.  Ca.sh  or  C.O.D.  Barred 
SejiiTv'  New  Hampshlres  $8.00  per  100: 

breeders  Blood-Tested. 
J.  10(}%  live  arrival. 

A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


A  BAD  SYSTEM 

I  have  said  here  in  previous  columns 
that  I  don’t  like  the  way  large  white 

eggrs  from  our  Nearby  territory  are  actual  values  of  Nearbys,  there  are 
'siso  650  Stated  simply  the  system  is  hound  to  be  a  few  producers,  whose 

this.  The  top  grade  on  the  New  York  eggs  were  below  average,  but  who  got 
Mercantile  Exchange  is  called  White  a  group  contract  .at  a  definite 

Specials.  Specials  are  good  eggs  but  premium  over  Specials.  These  men  may 
most  Nearby  eggs  are  much  better.  A  gain,  but  the  great  majority  cer- 
good  many  of  the  Midwestern  eggs  tainly  should, 
which  go  through  a  packing  house  out  OTHER  GRADES 

tlmre  are  sold  in  this  grade.  Buyers  The  idea  will  not  he  a  new  experiA 
wh()  want  something  better  go  to  the  ment  by  any  means  for  all  other  grades 
ealers  who  are  handling  well  graded  of  Nearby  eggs  have  been  independent- 
sxiipnients  direct  from  farms  in  the  ly  quoted  right  along. 

Nearby  territory  as  well  as  some  Mid-  Large  brown  eggs  are  the  best  ex¬ 
western  states.  They  are  willing  to  pay  ample  of  how  the  system  works.  Fancy 
more  money  than  Specials  bring  on  the  Browns  have  sold  as  close  as  one  cent 
Exchange.  But  the  trouble  is  that  a  over  Specials  but  have  also  gone  to 
practice  has  grown  up  of  fixing  these  twelve  cents  over.  Each  grade  is  in- 
piices  as  a  premium  based  on  the  quo-  dependent  of  the  other  in  trading  and 
tation  for  Specials.  quoting.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  would 

By  this  system  most  Nearby  large  not  have  seen  the  situation  which  ex¬ 

white  eggs  depend  on  the  supply  and  isted  in  the  New  York  market  this 
demand  for  an  inferior  grade  to  es-  spring  and  summer.  In  this  so-called 
tablish  their  value.  white  egg  market,  fancy  browns  have 

Let’s  not  jump  at  conclusions  and  lay  returned  producers  more  money  than 
all  the  blame  for  this  bad  situation  on  fancy  whites  for  almost  two  months, 
the  egg  traders  in  the  market.  Nor  on  Browns  were  quoted  on  the  basis  of 
the  price  reporters,  either,  for  they  are  deals  actually  representing  the  supply 
only  reporting  what  is  actually  hap-  and  demand  for  the  fancy  eggs, 
pening.  Many  .  producers’  cooperative  White  Mediums,  Pullets,  and  Pee- 
organizations  have  helped  this  system  wees  have  also  been  handled  in  this 
along  by  making  contracts  with  deal-  independent  way  in  the  past.  That’s 
ers  on  the  basis  of  premiums  over  why  Fancy  Mediums  are  often  quoted 
Specials.  ^  higher  than  Large  Specials. 

At  the  time  the  first  of  these  deals  I’m  glad  to  see  the  folks  in  New 

was  made,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  York  thinking  as  they  are  on  Fancy 

it  was  about  the  only  definite  way  to  Large  White  egg  quotations,  I  hope 
make  a  contract.  There  weren’t  enough  they  put  it  into  effect  soon. 


•  National  Poultry 
Survey  shows  more 
than  a  to  1  prefer¬ 
ence  over  second  place 
product;  more  than  3 
to  1  over  third  place  product. 

•  Successful  poultry  raisers  know  that 
wormy  hens  are  poor  producers!  They 
know  that  worms  waste  work  and  feed 
and  stunt  the  growth  of  growing  birds! 
They  know  that  wormy  birds  are  easier 
prey  to  disease!  So  rid  your  flock  of 
worms  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps. 
They  DON’T  KNOCK  EGG  PRODUC¬ 
TION,  and  DON’T  SET  BACK  GROW¬ 
ING  BIRDS! 

•  There’s  no  loss  in  eggs  or  growth  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps  work 
quickly!  They  don’t  make  the  birds  sick 
because  they  contain  Rotamine — Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  exclusive  drug  compound  which 
prevents  toxic  after-shock.  They  are  ef¬ 
fective,  too;  removing  large  roundworms, 
intestinal  capillaria  worms,  and  the  tape¬ 
worms  (heads  and  all)  as  listed  on  the 
label.  No  wonder  poultry  raisers  prefer 
them  2  to  1!  , 

•  See  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 
If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  from 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

PRTOEiS:  Pullet  Size:  50  Caps,  50c;  100, 
90c;  300,  lg2.50.  Adult  Size:  100,  $1.35 
200,  $^.50;  500,  $5.00;  1,000,  $9.00. 

If  you  prefer  a  Sock  roundwormer,  mix 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  with  the  mash. 


T^A.SaJldifu^*^ 

ROTA-CAPS 

FOR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS 


KfAP 

TO  MEET  DEFENSE  NEEDS 

High  producing  layers  need  ample 
Vitamins  A  and  D  to  keep  up  in 
weight  and  to  keep  the  eggs  com¬ 
ing.  “Nopco”*  Vitamin  A  and  D 
oils  are  the  standby  of  experienced 
poultrymen  for  supplying  these 
vitamins  in  safe,  standardized 
amounts.  For  economy,  reliability, 
RESULTS — insist  on 


REC  u  s  PAT.  Off 


VITAMIN  A  AND  D  OILS 

In  All  Your  Mashes 

If  you  want  a  quality  oil  at  the 
right  price  and  potency  to  suit 
every  feeding  and  mixing  need — 
insist  on  an  oil  from  the  complete 
“Nopco”  line. 

*Trademark  of; 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3019  ESSEX  ST..  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


FALSE 

lEETH 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 

- - -  PLATES  made  in  our 

own  laboratory  from  YOUR  Personal  impression.  WORK- 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer. 

Do  Not  Send  Any  Money 

material  and  catalog  of 
our  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  us  toSiyl 

BRIGHTONvTHOIVSAS  Dental  Laboratory 

Dept.  832  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  ML 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you 
H  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HOLSTEIN 

RED  POLLED 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 

Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Au^burnl^^New^York. 

FOR  SALE  — 

Seven  Polled  Hereford  Heifers, 

purebred  to  calve  next  March.  Ship  any  State.  Herd  Ap¬ 
proved  Accredited.  Also  1941  crop,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.Y. 

Choice  Dairy  Cattle  -  Fancy  Horses 

CARLOAD  LOTS  OR  RETAIL.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
FREE  DELIVERY  ANY  PLACE. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  "E°tablul.’ed^84I■ 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

eons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Fori  piain!'h?.Y 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  YEAR  OLD 

REGISTERED  RED  POLLED  BULL, 

bargain;  too  near  relationship  to  cows,  reason  for 
offering. 

HOWARD  D.  MOSHER,  senee'l"FaHs.'  N.Y. 

Wanted:  High  Grade  Dairy  Heifers 

AND  BREEDING  EWES.  CASH. 
Write  Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 

*  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE.  ENTIRE  MILKING  HERD  OF 

85  Head  Registered  Holsteins. 

Mostly  young  fall  and  winter  milkers.  Herd  establish¬ 
ed  1898.  Every  female  born  on  our  farm.  None  pur¬ 
chased  in  24  years.  Herd  is  accredited,  negative,  pro¬ 
duction  tested  and  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
federal  plan.  Granddaughters  of  Sir  inka  May  and 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby  thru  814  and  1125  fat  daughters. 
Cows  are  large,  good  type  and  guaranteed  right. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

DOGS 

Aberdeen-Angus — Cows  with  Calves. 

OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS. 

POPULAR  BLOODLINES. 

REGISTERED.  ACCREDITED  AND  BANGS  FREE. 

GROO’S  FARM,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet,  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.  K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  'Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

PUPPIES  —  GERMAN  SHEPHERD, 

300  Head  Fancy  Dairy  Cows  &  Heifers 

25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Aeifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
150  COWS.  Some  fresh,  others  due  in  September  and 
October.  Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.  Matched  fiiairs  and  single 
chunks.  Weight  from  1200  to  1700  lbs. 

GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  Andes,  N.Y. 

Office  Phone  36.  We  deliver. 

5  weeks  old  from  faithful  well  mannered  Casalta  line. 
Can  be  developed  for  family  pet  or  accurate  watchdog 
for  poultry  farm.  Females  $10,  Male  $15. 

I.  W.  INGALLS,  TRUMiNS^BURT^N.^^Y. 

Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE:  English  Shepherd  Pups, 

REAL  COW  AND  WATCH  DOGS. 

MALE  $6.00—  FEMALE  $4.00. 

Alton  Pierson,  R.F.D.  1,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

150  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey 

VCIlllw  fresh  and  close  SPRINGERS. 

SHOULD  PLEASE  MOST  PARTICULAR  BUYER 

100  HEIFERS,  50  COWS  TO  FRESHEN  LATE  FALL 
TO  SPRING. 

75  Horses — Tractors — Farm  Machinery 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1845. 

FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  1st 

William  A.  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

SEED 

CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

For  Sale:  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Large  registered  yearlings  of  good  quality,  weighing  up 
to  218  lbs.  Sired  by  an  Iroquois  Ram. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 

RUSSELL  E.  LUCE.  EAST  LANSING.  N.  Y. 

Post  Office;  Groton,  N.  Y.  Phone  I5F2  Groton. 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 
BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEY 

Hampshire  and  Leicester  Rams, 

RAM  LAMBS,  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON, 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  YORK. 

Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  S'-E' 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbel! 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961.  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1.109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193.  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT 

Grow  NURED  wheat  this  year  (formerly  Hybrid  5-7) 
— high  yielding  red  variety  for  poultry  feeding  or  mar¬ 
ket.  YORKWIN,  the  standard  white  variety  for  milling. 

Both  varieties  furnished  without  delay. 

JERRY  A.  SMITH  &  SONS,  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams, 

FROM  CHOICE  STOCK.  GUARANTEED. 

I.  H.  WHEAT,  ^  HAMDEN,  N.  Y. 

60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
rHJlNllI  .  53.30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs 

clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N,  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL— Born  May  21,  1940 

Sire:  Langwater  Breeding.  Dam’s  record  as  a  three- 
year-old  13,391  lbs.  milk,  672  lbs.  hutterfat,  E.-H.  1. 
Write  for  full  pedigree  and  reasonable  price. 

Barrett  Farms  nIgat^ve^”  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS, 

TWO  TRIED  STOCK  RAMS,  YEARLINGS,  AND 
LAMBS.  COME  AND  SEE  THEM. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  9-Room.  House, 

GAS  STATION,  STORE,  $3500.  EASY  TERMS. 
WRITE  ALL  WEEK. 

WALTER  P.  AYERS 

ROUTE  4,  MMJDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow,  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms,  U.  S. 
htgh  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 

—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  QUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

<• 

Fatmei'S  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED 

JeTsey  Heifer  arid  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  _  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HEREFOROS 

HEREFORD  BULLS— REGISTERED 

HORNED  AND  POLLED. 
YEARLINGS  AND  PROVEN  SIRES. 

West  Acres  Farm,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

*• 

CaIa"  Hereford  Cattle 

I  or  valvB  and  Feeder  Lambs 

Case  Cottrell  &  Son,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

\ 

CSrrnoH  .  AddrOSS . . . 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  IP  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS, 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog, 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


^«pS|n7  McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.I^.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266. 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center.N.Y. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 


WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEOHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


fViapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  'growth  and  high 
production.  Ali  breeders  hloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  widdi^wn^’N.  y. 


QUALiTY^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK, 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  cataloq 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

PI  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 
’*•  n  I.  T?  Box  C. 


Zimmer's 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 
EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS, 

YOUNG  BREEDING  MALES. 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  trumansburg  n.  y 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  MARRIED  MAN 

ON  LARGE  DAIRY  FARM 
FOR  PERMANENT  JOB. 

E.  C.  BARDIN,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED: 

RELIABLE  MIDDLE  AGED.  mppa' 

COUNTRY  FARM  HOME;  REFERENCES. 

1.  W.  INGALLS,  TRUM^ANSBURG,  N.  V. 


Advertisers  in  These  Columns 

are  invited  to  send  us  interesting 
photographs  of  livestock. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

[  Livestock  Dept.,  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Yt 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

nils  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agricnlturist  subscribers \at  a  mw  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  Uvestoct 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agricul  urist  is  published  even 
ether  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  l)ep  rtment  box  oH  Ithaca. 
Hew  Torh,  11  days  before  publicatioia  dale  Teims;  1  Contract  basis — bix  oi  7  issues  bill  mailed  at  end 


./,  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  ssues  $28]5 

%  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  » 

%  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  ssues  > 

%  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  ane  men  for  6  issues 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  cash  with  order.  No  Babv  ^ 

advertising  accepted.  .c 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I,  15.  29. 

2nd  Quarter  April  12.  26;  May  10.  24:  June  7.  21: 

3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Auo-  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  I3i  27: 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8.  22;  Dec.  6,  20: 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


On  Through  the  West 

August  3rd.  —  Our  ladies  may  have 
their  troubles  but  at  least  80  or  90% 
of  them  don’t  have  to  live  in  one  or  two 
room  “shacks.”  No  two  story  build¬ 
ings,  no  nice  homes,  just  scattered  huts 
—and  out  of  the  little  towns  it’s  worse 
— log  huts  chinched  with  mud.  This 
might  have  a  sad,  or  sorry  angle — if 
you  didn’t  see  fine,  big  new  cars  pulled 
up  in  front  of  them,  and  if  you  couldn’t 
see  that  this  country  is  bo'^ming. 
They’ve  all  got  money — great  strips  of 
dry  farming  grain  as  far  as  you  can 
see  in  every  direction,  and  you  can 
see  probably  50  miles  in  all  directions. 

I  say  “strips”  of  grain;  they  are  now 
planting  a  strip  maybe  100  yards  wide 
and  then  a  100  yard  strip  of  just  bare 
plowed  and  harrowed  ground.  This  is 
called  “summer  fallowing”  and  it  is 
done  to  stop  “dust  storms,”  to  rid  the 
ground  of  weeds  and  save  moisture, 
and  is  harrowed  three  or  four  times 
during  the  summer.  Apparently  it  is 
working  out,  particularly  with  the  rain 
of  the  past  two  seasons.  This  is  true 
of  the  Montana  country  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  mountains. 

August  4th. — At  first  a  great  barrier 
seems  to  be  in  front  of  you,  then 
gradually  this  barrier  becomes  more 
and  more  imposing  and  you  realize  you 
are  seeing  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the 
first  time.  You  also  realize  you  have 
never  seen  anything  so  big,  so  vast,  so 
long,  so  high,  so  deep,  and  as  you  get 
up  to  them  and  into  them,  you  have  a 
feeling  of  your  own  unimportance  and 
the  inadequacy  of  man  and  anything 
he  has  done.  A  stranger  said  to 
me  in  Glazier  National  Park,  “If  any 
man  never  believed  before,  as  he  looks 
out  there,  he  must.” 

I  visited  some  ranches  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  before  getting  into  the 
mountains.  The  cattle  were  mostly 
Herefords,  but  lots  of  black  faces  too. 
Both  have  had  such  wonderful  feed 
this  year  that  they  are  fat  and  heavy 
—practically  no  calves  weighing  under 
500  lbs.,  or  lambs  under  80  lbs.  In 
fact  a  lot  of  these  ranchers  figure  their 
lambs  will  all  go  as  fat  lambs  this  fall 
and  not  as  feeders.  This  will  tend  to 
make  a  lot  of  lambs  available  for  food 
this  early  fall  and  winter  and  a  very 
short  supply  for  the  late  winter 


months.  Already  light  feeding  lambs 
are  very  scarce  and  very  high. 

Augu.st  5th. — I  had  a  great  day  at  the 
Montana  State  Fair  and  Great  Falls. 
There  were  two  greatly  advertised  fea¬ 
tures,  a  rodeo  and  Sally  Rand.  Natur¬ 
ally  you  are  thinking  the  same  thing  I 
did — a  wild  and  woolly  affair.  It  was 
decidedly  different;  a  fine  group  of  peo¬ 
ple,  no  gambling  or  rough  stuff  at  all, 
a  wonderful  livestock  show,  beautiful 
grounds  and  buildings.  Great  Falls  is 
a  beautiful  city.  In  fact  the  whole  set¬ 
ting  was  very  orderly  and  quiet. 

Back  Home  —  The  western  livestock 
country  has  its  mountains,  its  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  its  prairies  and  its  gullies, 
but  no  real  valleys  anywhere  west  of 
Kansas.  Our  valleys  are  our  heritage, 
lending  a  sense  of  value  and  of  peace 
to  our  country  that  the  West  simply 
does  not  have. 

Dairymen  and  cattle  men  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  I  saw  no  thin 
herds  or  thin  individual  cattle.  Their 
lands  are  so  green  and  so  productive 
this  year  that  all  livestock  is  either  fat 
or  in  extremely  good  flesh.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  the  demand  and 
the  comparatively  high  prices  of  our 
cast-off  dairy  cows,  heifers  for  meat, 
calves  and  bulls.  This  demand  and 
these  prices  will  undoubtedly  continue 
throughout  the  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
because  grains,  hay  and  pastures  have 
been  so  productive  in  the  West  and 
even  in  our  middle-western  states.  We 
here  in  the  Northeast  seem  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  from  drought  this  year. 

Wheat  in  the  West  is  so  abundant 
that  they  cannot  move  it  or  house  it. 
We  were  told  that  when  piled  up  on 
the  ground,  it  formed  a  sort  of  a  crust 
two  or  three  inches  thick  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pile,  which  protected  it 
pretty  well.  It  is  bringing  such  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  to  those  dryland  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  do  not  seem  to  care  or 
worry  much  about  this  loss  or  waste. 
Many  of  them  will  make  more  money 
than  they  ever  saw  before,  with  yields 
of  8  to  14  bu.  to  the  acre  on  land  worth 
around  $1  an  acre.  Couple  this  with 
worlds  of  feed  now  and  for  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  with  feeding  calves  bringing 
$40  to  $60  a  head  and  lambs  from  10c 
to  11c  a  lb. — both  weighing  more  than 
they  have  ever  weighed  before;  then 
add  millions  or  billions  of  government 
dollars  and  you  can  get  some  idea  of 
the  “boom”  that  is  going  on. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  East  isn’t  very 
much  slower,  but  still  very  definitely 
headed  in  this  same  “boom”  direction. 
Last  Sunday  in  a  Denver  paper,  I  saw 
a  big  headline,  “THE  EAST  IS  RUIN¬ 
ING  US  OF  THE  WEST.”  So  their 
cries  are  our  cries,  but  their  confidence 
no  greater  than  our  confidence,  except 
for  the  next  few  years.  We  hear  much 
about  the  West’s  cheap  land,  and  it  is 


^  Maine  goat  farm — The  larg-est  herd  of  milk  goats  in  Maine  is  at  Evergreen 
Goat  Farm  owned  by  Roy  C.  Wilhelm  of  North  Lovell.  W.  Hibbard  is  in  charge  of 
tae  300  goats  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  best 
food  for  undernourished  children  and  adults  is  goat’s  milk. 


cheap  in  more  ways  than  one;  but  so 
much  of  it  is  government  land,  land 
grants,  land  rights,  railroad  grants 
and  rights,  and  homesteaders’  grants 
and  rights  that  my  advice  to  the  young 
man  without  capital  or  “rights”  is  to 
stay  right  here  in  our  Northeast  where 
he  has  an  equal  opportunity.  This  was 
so  forcefully  brought  out  by  the  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  homesteaders’  aban¬ 
doned  land  that  I  saw  in  Mpntana 
along  the  Cimmaron  river;  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  Large,  wealthy  land 
owners  and  possessors  of  land  rights 
have  all  the  advantages.  This  was 
doubly  proved  by  the  poor,  shabby  lit¬ 
tle  villages  in  contrast  to  the  fine  cities. 

The  West  cannot  compete  with  the 
East,  except  with  a  very  short  list  of 
commodities  and  they  are  limited  un¬ 
deniably  to  those  commodities,  while 
we  have  no  such  limitations  in  our 
agriculture.  The  West  is  “great”  in 
size,  in  space  and  in  its  massive  moun¬ 
tains,  but  right  there  its  greatness 
stops.  The  word  ‘beautiful’  does  not 
apply  to  it,  whether  speaking  of  the 
lay  of  its  land,  its  rivers  or  its  fields, 
even  in  irrigated  country.  Its  towns,  its 
houses,  its  wooded  hills,  its  ponds,  all 
those  familiar,  close  beauties  which 
we  can  continually  admire  here  in  the 
Northeast,  simply  are  not  beautiful  in 
their  setting  west  of  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

I  asked  an  old  man  in  Wyoming 
why  they  planted  so  much  dry-land 
wheat,  and  why  they  ran  their  live¬ 
stock  over  such  great  distances.  This 
was  his  reply:  “Well,  we  have  found 
out  that  if  we  don’t  use  the  land  for 
our  purposes,  old  Dame  Nature  will 
take  it  over  and  use  it  for  her  purposes, 
or  ‘hard  times’  will  take  it  away  from 
us  entirely.”  What  a  lesson  to  us  in  the 
Northeast! 

—A.  A.— 

Feeding  the  Herd  Sire 

Much,  though  not  too  much,  ?s  said 
about  the  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd, 
but  certainly  too  little  is  said  about 
the  dairy  ration  for  the  herd  sire.  The 
aim  of  his  ration  is  to  keep  him 
healthy  and  vigorous  but  not  too  fat. 
Good  hay,  preferably  clover  or  mixed 
hay,  is  the  foundation  of  his  ration, 
but  start  off  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  give  a  bull  too  much 
hay. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
silage.  Most  dairymen  probably  would 
agree  that  the  herd  sire  can  get  up  to 
20  pounds  a  day  of  silage  but  no  more. 
Too  much  will  make  him  “paunchy.” 

A  grain  ration  for  producing  cows 
is  higher  in  protein  than  is  needed  by 
a  herd  sire.  More  nearly  filling  the 
bill  is  a  mixture  suitable  for  growing 
heifers  or  dry  cows.  :pqual  parts  of 
ground  oats,  ground  corn,  wheat  bran, 
and  linseed  oil  meal  makes  a  good  one. 

Equal  parts  of  salt  and  steamed 
bone  meal  make  a  good  mixture  to  be 
kept  where  the  bull  can  have  access  to 
it  at  all  times.  If  the  hay  is  good, 
from  4  to  6  pounds  a  day  of  the  grain 
mixture  mentioned  should  keep  him 
happy. 

—  A.  A. — 

Keep  Heifers  Growing 

Good  dairymen  are  paying  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  heif¬ 
ers.  Heifers  less  than  six  months  old 
cannot  maintain  themselves  and  make 
good  growth  on  pasture.  Heifers  over 
six  months  old  can  get  a  part  of  the 
feed  needed  from  GOOD  pasture,  but 
in  addition  it  pays  to  give  them  free 
access  to  good  quality  hay  which  can 
be  put  in  racks  in  the  pasture.  In  ad¬ 
dition  if  you  want  them  to  make  fast 
growth  give  them  from  2  to  4  pounds 
of  grain  a  day. 

Heifers  over  a  year  old  will  make 
satisfactory  growth  on  pasture  if  the 
pasture  is  good.  Still  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  give  them  what  hay  they  will  eat, 
but  they  can  do  without  the  grain  if 
the  pasture  is  really  first  class. 


The  government  has  asked  the 
dairy  industry  to  step  up  production 
— and  the  Hinman  Milker  will  help 
you  do  your  parti 

Here’s  the  milker  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Hinman  will  help  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat.  Using  only  10"  of 
vacuum  it’s  a  safer,  gentler  type  of 
milking  that  soothes  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed  and  empties  the  udders  faster 
— up  to  15  cows  per  hour  with  one 
unit.  So  simple 
to  operate,  a 
12-year-old  boy 
or  girl  can  do 
the  milking. 

FREE  new 
folder  gives  all 
the  facts.  Write  today! 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Absorbine  provides 
prompt  relief  for 
lameness,  puffs, 
bruises  and  swellings. 
If  used  immediately, 
Absorbine  often  keeps 
horse  at  work.  It 
speeds  blood  flow  to 
the  injury  to  help 
carry  off  congestion. 
Often  brings  swellings 
down  in  a  few  hours. 


Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  of  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
Many  veterinaries  have  used  it  for  over  40 
years.  Never  blisters  or  removes  hair.  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Keep  Horse  At  Work 

Use  ABSORBINE 


A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions-Cow  Pox, 
Hoof  Rot,  Hoof  Lameness, 
Thrush,  Bruises,  Calk  Wounds, 
♦Antiseptic*  Per  bottle  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  try  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 

Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  S5.50  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pigs 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee — if  they  do 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating. 


RUGGED  RIGJS  ! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroc  cross.  6-8  weeks.  $5.00.  Boars,  barrows, 
sows.  All  good  feeders.  Ship  I  or  more  C.O.D. 
No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  few  nice  young  pigs 
6-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  C,  O.  D. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS— Beautiful,  Intelligent.  Males  $10.00. 
Females  $5.  Ueal  bargains.  P.  McCullough.  Mercer.  ^ 


MINK 


Mink  for  Sale: 


15est  foundation  Slock.  Extre 
dark.  Shipped  on  approval.  $35 
each;  $65  pair.  GERALD  WHITE,  East  Rochester,  N.  H. 


\  J  .V^  A  VS  complete  address 

when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  -and  avoid  any  delay. 


(510)  18 
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Get  VitaifUfi/i 


There’s  health  in  a  gla  :  of  milk!  And 
besides  being  a  magical  source  of  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  that  make  for  bodily 
vigor  and  vitality,  it  is  a  refreshing  drink 
with  any  meal.  For  the  after  school 
lunch,  it’s  unbeatable  with  some  of  the 
crunchy,  homemade  cookies  whose  recipes 
are  given  in  the  article  on  this  page. 

— Photo  courtesy  of  National  Dairy  Council. 


BY 


in  the  world,  and  you  may 
■  have  money  enough  and  home- 
^  raised  foods  enough  to  set  a 
very  plentiful  table,  but  if  an  adequate 
amount  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  “protective”  foods  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  diet,  your  family  isn’t  be¬ 
ing  well  nourished.  The  large  number 
of  young  men  in  the  draft  who  have 
been  turned  down  because  of  physical 
unfitness  is  one  proof  that  too  many  , 
persons  in  this  country  aren’t  eating 
the  right  foods. 

Not  long  ago,  nutrition  experts  from 
all  over  the  nation  met  in  Washington 
and  made  up  what  they  called  a  nutri¬ 
tion  “yardstick”— a  sort  of  master  diet 
plan  which  insures  sufficient  vitamins 
and  minerals  along  with  other  food 
essentials.  You  can  adapt  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan  to  the  needs  of  your  own 
family,  using  cheaper  or  more  expen¬ 
sive  food,  according  to  your  budget  and 
tastes.  Here  is  the  “yardstick”: 

Food  “Yardstick”  for  Health 
MILK:  Three-fourths  to  1  quart  every 
day  for  a  growing  child;  1  quart  for 
expectant  or  nursing  mothers;  1  pint 
for  everyone  else. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:  Toma¬ 
toes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  green  cab¬ 
bage,  raw  salad  greens — 1  or  more 
servings  daily  from  this  list.  Pota- 
’  toes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruits. — 
2  servings  or  more  each  day. 

EGGS:  One  a  day  (or  at  least  3  or 
4  a  week). 

LEAN  MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH:  One 
or  more  servings  a  day. 


MRS.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 


CEREALS:  At  least  two  servings  of 
whole  grain  products  or  “enriched” 
bread. 

FATS  AND  SWEETS :  Some  butter  or 
vitamin-A  rich  fat  every  day,  and 
enough  more  fats  and  sweets  to 
satisfy  the  appetite. 

Three  good  meals  a  day  are  better 
than,  say,  a  too  hearty  dinner  and  a 
skimpy  breakfast  and  lunch.  Food 
surveys  show  that  far  more  people 
neglect  to  eat  a  nourishing  breakfast 
than  one  would  expect,  and  whether 
it’s  Jean  or  Jimmy  hurrying  to  catch 
the  school  bus,  or  Dad  feeling  too  rush¬ 
ed  to  take  time  to  eat,  or  Mother  too 
busy  waiting  on  everyone  else,  the  re-- 
suit  is  apt  to  be  fatigue  and  less  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease.  So  don’t  slight 
breakfast — and  don’t  slight  the  school 
lunch! 

The  School  Lunch 

If  your  family  has  its  main  meal  at 
noon,  your  child’s  lunchbox  will  need 
extra  care.  If  your  main  meal  is  seYved 
in  the  evening,  however,  a  sandwich 
lunch  will  do.  In  many  schools,  a  hot 
lunch  is  served  to  the  children  and,  of 
course,  that  is  best  of  all.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  or  how  the  lunch  is  eaten, 
emphasis  on  milk  and  milk  dishes  is 
important.  Even  when  no  hot  dish  is 
served  at  school,  the  home  packed 
lunch  will  be  well  balanced  if  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following: 

1 —  A  substantial  sandwich  made  of 
whole  wheat  or  white  bread,  or  a 
roll  hollowed  out  and  filled  with 
meat,  hard  cooked  eggs,  fish,  or 
baked  beans. 

2 —  A  vegetable  sandwich  or  a  fresh 
vegetable  to  be  eaten  raw,  such  as 
carrot  strips,  celery  or  tomatoes. 

3 —  Milk  in  some  form :  A  bottle  of  milk, 
cheese,  or  custard;  if  a  thermos 
bottle  can  be  carried,  hot  cocoa  or 


vegetable  soups  are  good  (or  these 
may  be  brought  in  a  sealed  glass 
fruit  jar  and  heated  in  a  large  fiat 
pan  of  water  on  top  of  the  school 
stove). 

4 —  Fruit:  A  whole  fruit,  such  as  an 
orange,  an  apple  or  grapes,  or  fruit 
cut  up  or  stewed,  or  canned  fruit 
in  a  glass  jar,  or  dried  fruits  such  as 
dates,  figs,  and  raisins. 

5 —  A  sweet  if  desired:  This  may  be  a 
sweet  sandwich,  a  piece  of  plain 
cake,  a  cooky  or  a  bit  of  sweet 
chocolate. 

Vary  breads  often  if  you  want  to 
keep  sandwiches  interesting  and  don’t 
forget  that  dark  breads,  whether  yeast 
or  quick,  lend  interest  as  well  as  nu¬ 
tritional  value.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  fillings  which  are  tasty  and 
also  have  nutritional  value: 

1.  Hard-cooked  eggs,  minced  fine  and 
mixed  with  mayonnaise  and  bits  of 
crisp  bacon  and  chopped  pickles,  or 
mixed  with  shredded  cabbage.  Sliced 
hard  cooked  egg  with  lettuce  and  salad 
dressing. 

2.  Diced,  ground  or  sliced  cold  meat 
m.oistened  with  salad  dressing;  vary 
these  by  adding  to  diced  meat  chopped 
celery,  cottage  cheese,  cucumber,  green 
pepper  or  pimiento  with  a  bit  of  sliced 
pickle  or  olive,  or  diced  egg. 

3.  Cottage  cheese  with  pimiento,  chop¬ 
ped  celery,  sliced  tomato,  nuts  or 
dates;  or  mix  cottage  cheese  with 
salad  dressing,  chopped  celery  and 
pineapple,  or  with  green  pepper  and 
nuts,  or  with  chopped  pickles,  nuts  and 
dates. 

4.  Swiss  or  American  cheese  sliced  or 
ground  and  moistened  with  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  tomato  sauce  or  sour  cream.  Or 
grate  cheese,  mix  it  with  salad  dress¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  some  sliced  pimiento, 


nuts  or  olives. 

5.  Baked  beans  moistened  with  toma¬ 
to  sauce. 

6.  Peanut  butter  moistened  with  salad 
dressing,  cream,  chopped  cabbage  or 
shredded  carrots;  or  mix  with  jam, 
jelly,  marmalade,  or  honey;  or  with 
ground  dried  fruits  or  mashed  banana. 
If  the  peanut  butter  is  first  thinned 
with  a  little  hot  water,  or  cream,  lemon 
juice  or  mayonnaise,  it  combines  bet¬ 
ter.  A  few  fane;"’  fixin’s  for  such  pea¬ 
nut  butter  are  raisins  or  dates,  chopped 
tart  apple,  chopped  figs  or  prunes,  thin¬ 
ly  sliced  bananas  or  shredded  pine¬ 
apple.  Another  trick  is  to  spread  one 
slice  of .  bread  with  the  peanut  butter, 
cover  it  with  currant  jelly,  then  put 
cream  cheese  on  the  other  slice  and 
press  the  two  together. 

7.  Vegetable  fillings,  all  of  which  may 
be  moistened  with  salad  dressing,  are: 

(a)  Lettuce,  or  shredded  cabbage  or  raw- 
spinach  or  watercress  or  diced  celery. 

(b)  Shredded  cabbage  and  chopped  carrots. 

(c)  Chopped  celery,  either  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  with  nuts  and  sweet  pickles. 

(di  Sliced  tomatoes. 

(e)  Sliced  onion  alone  or  with  tomato. 

(f)  Chopped  or  grated  raw  carrot  with 
raisins. 

(g)  Chopped  parsley  and  creamed  butter. 

(h)  With  a  plain  bread  and  butter  sand¬ 
wich,  the  following  are  good:  A  stalk 
of  celery,  a  few  raw  carrot  or  turnip 
sticks,  or  a  whole  raw  tomato. 

8.  Flaked  salmon  or  tuna  fish  with 
cabbage,  onion  and  salad  dressing. 

n9  Dried  fruit  appeals  in  the  form  of 
raisins  and  nuts,  ground  and  moisten¬ 
ed  with  cream.  Another  good  combi¬ 
nation  is  two-thirds  raw  carrot  and 
one-third  dried  fruit  mixed  with  salad 
dressing. 

If  you  are  longing  for, some  new 


cookie  recipes,  here  are  four  of  the 
“crunchy”  kind,  sent  in  by  Louise  Price 
Bell.  She  says  they  are  “particularly 
yummy  with  milk,”  and  that  both 
grown-ups  and  children  go  for  them. 
They’re  grand  either  for  the  school 
lunch  box  or  for  an  after  school  snack: 

Cereal  Crunchies 

2  cups  corn  cereal  I  cup  dry  cocoaniit 

(ready-cooked)  I  eup  sugar 

2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Mix  all  ingredients  well,  drop  with 
teaspoon  on  oiled  baking  sheet,  bake 
in  350°  F.  oven.  Cool  before  removing 
from  sheet.  Makes  2  dozen. 

Rocks 

M/i  cups  brown  sugar  I  tsp.  soda 

I  cup  shortening  I  tsp.  salt 

3  tbsps.  hot  water  V2  tsp.  cloves 

3  cups  flour  I  cup  dates,  cut  if 

small  pieces 

I  cup  nuts,  cut  in  small  pieces 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  blend¬ 
ing  well.  Drop  by  teaspoon  on  oiled 
baking  she^t  apd.bake  in  400°  F.  oven. 

Caramel  Cookies 

1  cup  brown  sugar  '/a  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  flour  I  cup  nut  meati 

2  eggs  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Pour 
mixture  into  greased  8-inch  square 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  very  slow 
oven — 30  minutes.  Remove  from  oven, 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and 
when  cool  cut  in  squares. 

Refrigerator  Cookies 

I  cup  brown  sugar  I  cup  nut  meats,  chopped  flU* 

I  (jup  white  sugar  I  teaspoon  soda 

1 1/2  cups  butter  4  cups  flour 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  for® 
into  two  rolls  about  two  inches  iH 
diameter  and  store  in  refrigerat^ 
over  night,  after  wrapping  in  waxd 
paper.  Slice  very  thin,  place  on  oilefl 
baking  sheet,  bake  in  400°  F.  oveft 
watching  closely  to  prevent  burning- 
r,  0-'.  :  Y  ir 
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113  EASY  TO  WIN  CASH  PRIZES 


Think  of  what  yoi:  can  do  with  this  extra  money! 
Remodel  your  home  .  .  .  take  a  wonderful  trip 
.  .  .  put  it  into  Defense  Bonds  or  add  it  to  your 
family’s  education  fund  .  .  .  oh,  lots  of  grand 
things!  So,  ladies,  start  this  easy  contest  today. 
You’ll  think  of  dozens  of  reasons  why  you  like 
Occident  Enriched  Family  Flour— it’s  so  easy 
to  handle,  keeps  baked  goods  fresh  longer,  and 
extra  tasty  too.  Occident  is  made  of  hard 


high-quality  Western  wheat  which  is  why  it 
has  the  superlative  baking  qualities  that  give 
you  rolls  and  breads  with  fine  golden  crust, 
even  texture  and  rich  flavor — with  less  fuss. 
You’ll  appreciate  the  difference!  Try  one  sack 
of  Occident — now  enriched  with  vitamins  and 
iron — and  you’ll  overflow  with  ideas  that  may 
win  a  cash  prize. 
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RULES  ARE  EASY! 

1.  Just  complete  the  statement,  “I  like  Occident  Flour 
because  .  .  using  not  more  than  50  words.  Write  on 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  entry  blank  available 
at  your  dealer’s. 

2.  Your  own  name  and  address,  printed  plainly,  the 
name  of  your  grocer,  and  one  sales  slip  or  Occident 
Guaranty  Certificate  (in  every  bag),  as  proof  of  pur¬ 
chase,  must  accompany  each  entry  —  enter  as  many 
statements  as  you  wish. 

3.  Mail  entries  to  Occident  Flour  Contest  Depti, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  Cash  prizes  are:  First  Prize,  $500;  Second  Prize, 
$200;  Third  Prize,  $100;  Fourth  and  Fifth,  $25;  Siirth 
and  Seventh,  $10;  and  the  next  six  prizes,  $5;  100  con¬ 
solation  prizes  of  $1  each.  In  the  event  of  ties,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  only  on  sincerity  and  the 
originality  of  expression  concerning  Occident  Flour’s 
better  baking  qualities.  Your  entry  should  not  be 
elaborate.  Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  All 
entries  become  the  property  of  Russell-Miller  Mill¬ 
ing  Co. 

6.  Contest  closes  November  10,  1941.  Entries  post¬ 
marked  later  than  midnight,  November  10th,  will  not 
be  eligible. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible.  Names 
of  Grand  Prize  winners  will  be  announced  in  this 
paper  in  December. 

8.  Contest  open  to  all  except  employees  of  Russell- 
Miller  Milling  Co.,  its  advertising  agents,  and  their 
families. 

If  you  win,  your  dealer  wins  too ! 

Be  sure  the  name  of  the  flour  dealer  from  whom  you 
buy  your  Occident  Flour  is  on  your  sheet  of  paper  or 
entry  blank  (which  he  will  supply).  He  can  help 
you  win.  And  he,  too,  receives  a  cash  bonus  of  50% 
of  any  Grand  Prize  if  a  winner  purchased  the  flour 
through  his  store. 
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This  occurred  three  years  after 
we  young  folks  at  the  Maine 
farm  had  gone  our  various 
ways  out  in  the  w  rid,  leaving 
Grandmother  Ruth  and  the  Old  Squire 
alone  there. 

We  had  an  attack  of  conscience,  so 
to  speak,  and,  as  related  in  a  story 
called,  “When  the  Young  Birds  Came 
Back,”  we  decided  that  at  least  one  of 
our  number  ought  to  forego  other  plans 
and  take  up  life  again  at  the  old  place. 

The  lot  to  do  this  fell  o  the  present 
narrator, — as  the  one  of  least  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  world  otherwise, — and  I 
went  back  on  the  farm  to  live  for  a 
part  of  the  time  and  “keep  the  home 
fires  burning,”  though  I  must  needs 
own  that  the  old  folks  regarded  my 
coming  in  that  capacity  rather  as  a 
joke.  Still  we  all  felt  that  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

An  efficient  middle-aged  woman, 
“Aunt  Martha  Thurlow,”  as  we  called 
her,  had  been  hired  to  relieve  Grand¬ 
mother  Ruth  of  domestic  cares.  Help 
such  as  was  needed  out  of  doors  for 
crops  and  dairying  had  also  been  hired, 
and  we  got  on  fairly  well;  this  was  due 
largely  to  Aunt  Martha,  who  insisted, 
among  other  lines  of  profit,  on  our 
keeping  four  hundred  barn  fowls  and 
having  thirty  dozen  of  eggs  to  market 
weekly. 

In  May,  after  this  new  departure  at 
the  Old  Squire’s,  a  young  person  ap¬ 
plied  for  summer  board  with  us — a 
Miss  Wilma  Crosby,  of  Boston,  who 
(although  she  did  not  at  first  disclose 
it  to  us)  had  a  special  motive,  a  mis¬ 
sion  it  might  be  termed,  for  coming 
into  the  back  country. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  agitatioji 
for  more  merciful  treatment  of  animals 
first  swept  over  the  Ip'^d,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  was 
formed:  a  great  humane  movement, 
very  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  people.  After  a  while  local 
agents  of  the  society  were  appointed 
far  and  wide;  but  at  first  almost  any 
-v  tender-hearted  person  could  act  as 
agent — and  get  away  with  it.  Such, 
we  learned,  was  Miss  Wilma  Crosby. 
She  was  actuated  by  an  impulsive  pity 
for  every  living  creature  that  suffers. 
Times  have  "since  changed,  and  nowa¬ 
days  the  wonderful  organization  and 
merciful  good  deeds  of  the  S.P.C.A. 
deserve  the  support  of  every  citizen. 

The  Old  Squire  was  much  attracted 
to  Miss  Crosby,  deeming  her  one  of  the 
harbingers  of  that  better  day  of  human¬ 
ity  which,  to  the  very  end  of  his  long¬ 
life,  he  fondly  believed  was  soon  to  be 
ushered  in. 

As  often  as  possible.  Miss  Wilma — 
as  we  soon  came  to  call  her — went  out 
with  us  whenever  the  team  had  to  go 
either  to  mill  or  to  market  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  six  miles  distant,  since  this  en¬ 
abled  her  to  keep  an  eye  to  what  was 
going  on  in  our  rustic  community. 

Yet,  pleasant  company  as  was  our 
summer  guest,  her  zeal  frequently  be¬ 
came  embarrassing  from  constantly 
discovering  objects  of  pity  by  the  way- 
side — some  emaciated  old  horse  toiling 
in  the  fields,  some  maimed  bird  or 
squirrel  in  the  hedges,  or  perhaps  a 
calf  loudly  bawling  for  its  mother,  or 
a  terrified  cat  up  a  tree,  beset  by  dogs. 
Then  naught  would  suffice  but  we  must 
stop  and  go  to  the  rescue. 

On  the  morning  of  my  story  we 
were  bowling  along  to  the  railroad 
station  with  fifty  dozen  of  eggs  and 
several  cans  of  cream,  when  a  distress¬ 
ed  squalling  came  to  our  ears  from  a 
near-by  cornfield,  and  on  looking  in 
that  direction  a  truly  cruel  spectacle 
was  revealed.  Suspended  by  their 
legs  to  poles,  stuck  aslant  in  the 
ground,  hung  six  young  crows,  flap¬ 
ping  a  little  from  moment  to  moment. 


Evidently  they  had  been  taken  from 
crows’  nests  and  hung  up  there  as  a 
“warning”  to  frighten  away  other 
crows  that  were  pulling  up  the  young 
corn.  This,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  was 
in  accord  with  old-time  practice  in  New 
England. 

By  this  time  Miss  Crosby  was  sitting 
up  very  straight.  “Who  has  done  this 
and  why?”  she  cried. 

I  was  obliged  to  explain. 

“What  an  utterly  heartless  act!”  was 
her  comment.  “Did  you  ever  see  any¬ 
thing  worse  ?  Doesn’t  that  show  plain¬ 
ly  what  great  need  there  is  of  the 
society?  Pull  up.  Here’s  where  I 
come  in.” 

“Miss  Crosby,”  I  objected,  “we  have 
barely  time  to  get  to  the  train.  It’s 
only  a  mile  to  the  station.  We  can  at- 


tend  to  this  on  our  way  home.  We 
shall  be  back  in  an  hour’s  time.” 

“Not  another  minute!”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed  in  righteous  indignation.  “Go  on  to 
the  station  with  those  eggs;  my  duty 
is  here  and  now!” 

I  did  not  like  to  leave  her;  I  had 
misgivings  as  to  what  the  people  at  a 
near-by  farmhouse  would  say  or  do.  I 
could  see  two  half-grown  boys,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  yard  and  watching  us  when 
we  stopped.  But  there  really  was  not 
a  minute  to  spare  for  shipping  those 
eggs,  and  so  I  hurried  away,  leaving 
Miss  Crosby  there  by  the  cornfield. 

“Be  a  little  careful  about  angering 
these  folks,”  I  cautioned  as  I  drove  off. 

“But  they  must  be  reformed,”  she 
replied  solemnly.  I  was  uneasy,  and 
the  instant  the  eggs  and  cream  were 
aboard  the  train  returned  in  haste. 

When  I  reached  the  farmhouse  the 
entire  family  was  out  in  the  yard,  and 
Wilma — as  I  will  now  call  her — was 
lecturing  them  eloquently.  She  had 
taken  possession  of  the  young  crows, 
released  them  from  their  torture-poles 
and  placed  them  in  a  bushel  basket 
with  a  bran  sack  tied  over  the  top. 
Thus  far  I  had  not  realized  that  she 
could  be  so  tremendously  in  earnest,  or 
so  eloquent.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes 
as  she  pleaded  for  mercy’s  sake. 

I  finally  got  Miss  Wilma  away,  the 
farmer’s  wife  promising  voluntarily 
that  no  more  crows  should  be  treated 
after  that  barbarous  fashion.  Wilma 
retained  firm  hold  on  the  basket,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  set  in  the  rear  part  of 
the  wagon;  and  before  we  reached 
home  the  young  blackamoors  were 
cawing  vigorously,  evidently  hungry. 


“Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?”  I  questioned  as  I  unharnessed 
old  Jeff. 

“Poor  starved  little  things!”  she 
cried.  “They  are  Mother  Nature’s  in¬ 
nocent  children.  Those  boys  shot  their 
parents.  I.  must  feed  them.” 

She  transferred  them  from  the  bas¬ 
ket  to  one  of  our  empty  poultry  coops 
and  then  cut  liberal  chunks  from  a 
roast  of  beef  which  I  had  procured 
from  a  butcher  at  the  village.  The 
squalling  those  young  crows  set  up 
with  their  first  taste  of  fresh  meat  was 
appalling.  They  were  half-grown, 
black,  repulsive  little  creatures,  semi- 
naked  and  huge  of  stomach,  with  stub¬ 
bed  quill  wings,  long  clutch-claws  and 
great  black  bills. 

Aunt  Martha,  much  scandalized,  had 
come  out  and  made  haste  to  rescue 
the  remainder  of  that  joint  of  beef. 
“Well,  I  guess  we  are  not  going  to 
furnish  meat  c.t  fifty  cents  a  pound  to 
feed  a  flock  of  crows!”  she  exclaimed 
with  decision  and  marched  off  with  the 
roast.  Grandmother  Ruth,  v/ho  had 
followed  Martha  out,  was  observed  to 
close  her  lips  quite  tightly. 

“Better  let  me  get  Willis  Murch  to 
put  them  quietly  and  mercifully  out  of 
the  way,”  I  urged. 

Wilma  turned  big  solemn  eyes  upon 
me.  “I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  it  done!” 
she  cried  and  added,  “I  will  feed  them 
at  my  own  expense.”  I  said  no  more; 
and  from  that  moment  her  troubles 


young  or  old,  have  any  idea  as  to  the 
quantity  of  food  a  young  crow  will 
consume — and  still  call  for  more?  I 
hadn’t  till  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
Wilma  attempted  to  appease  their 
hunger,  but  within  three  days  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  buying  even  cheap  meat 
for  them  would  bankrupt  her.  The 
constant  loud  squalling  of  those  crows 
and  Wilma’s  perplexed  looks  alternate¬ 
ly  vexed  and  amused  us. 

Aunt  Martha  had  counseled  feeding 
woodchucks  to  the  crows;  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boy.  Jemmy  Rowe,  had  under¬ 
taken  to  fur-nish  two  chucks  per  day. 

“But,  Wilma,”  I  remarked,  “the  poor 
chucks  are  ‘Mother  Nature’s  innocent 
children’  too.” 

“I  know  it,”  she  replied  regretfully. 
“It  hurts  my  feelings,  but  we  must  do 
the  duty  that’s  nearest  at  hand.” 

The  supply  of  chucks  soon  failed. 
Jemmy  reported  a  growing  scarcity. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least; 
those  six  little  black  gluttons  would 
consume  two  full-grown  woodchucks  a 
day,  and  still  squall  for  more. 

Wilma  now  wore  a  look  of  real 
anxiety.  And  it  was  no  joke  for  Wil- 
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BEAUTY 

When  twilight  comes 
I  sit  alone.  .  so  still  .  .  . 

And  let  the  gathered  beauty 
Have  its  will. 

Its  tendrils  delicate. 

Clinging,  fine 
Round  every  bone 
And  sinew  twine. 

It  steals  into  my  blood. 

My  eyes,  my  brain. 

Trailing  a  tumult  of  joy 
Akin  to  pain! 

— Viola  Wilson  Broion, 

227  West  62nd  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

ma.  In  two  weeks  her  orphans  had 
eaten  up  everything  available  there¬ 
abouts.  Until  then  I  had  never  realiz¬ 
ed  what  foragers  old  crows  n\ust  needs 
be.  In  desperation,  after  one  day  of 


in  warm  water,  and  with  the  softened 
kernels  attempted  to  fill  the  noisy 
vacuum  below  those  gaping  red  gul¬ 
lets.  They  ate  it  greedily  enough;  but 
all  that  day  and  the  day  following  they 
flew  and  flapped— they  could  fly  by  this 
time —  about  the  house,  or  perched, 
cawing  piteously  and  reproachfully,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  roof;  fresh  meat  was 
what  they  wanted. 

And  now  came  the  climax  of  Miss 
Wilma’s  troubles.  About  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  away,  at  a  farmhouse,  two 
very  estimable  ladies  from  the  city  had 
recently  taken  board  and  lodgings  for 
the  summer.  Thus  far  they  had  not 
called  on  us;  they  were  believed  to  be 
rather  exclusive;  but  they  heard — who 
had  not? — the  clamor  about  our  domi¬ 
cile  and  had  drawn  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  our  turpitude.  They, 
too,  felt  that  they  had  a  grave  duty  to 
perform,  and  on  the  third  morning  af¬ 
ter  Wilma  had  brought  home  the. corn 
they  appeared  at  our  door.  We  gave 
them  greeting.  They  begged  pardon, 
they  sincerely  hpped  we  would  take 
nothing  amiss;  they  introduced  them¬ 
selves  with  quiet  dignity  and  then, 
making  themselves  heard  as  well  as 
they  could  above  the  squalling  on  the 
roof,  acquainted  us  with  their  errancl, 
which  only  “a  strong  sense  of  duty” 
had  led  them  to  undertake.  They  felt 
sure,  they  said,  that  those  young  birds 
were  not  being  properly  fed,  or  else 
they  would*  never  utter  such  constant 
complaints!  That  was  the  way  they 
put  it.  As  they  talked  they  grew  per¬ 
ceptibly  more  in  earnest;  in  fact  they 
lectured  a  little  and  hinted  that  “steps 
might  have  to  be  taken. 

But  they  had  approached  us  first  as 
friends,  they  declared,  and  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  matter  might  still  he 
kept  on  a  basis  of  friendliness;  aho 
with  this  they  bade  us  a  most  courte¬ 
ous  good  morning. 

The  crows  were  now  nearly  fihh 
grown,  and  by  Willis  Murch’s  advice 
Wilma  toled  them  away— "with  the  a» 
of  soaked  corn— to  a  spot  in  our  eas 
wood  lot  where  the  cries  of  other  croWS 
were  heard,  in  the  hope  that  they 


“My  dear,  there's  nothing  quite  so  restful  as  a  drive  in  the  country. 


began. 

I  wonder  whether  many  people. 


awful  squalling,  Wilma  induced  Aunt 
Martha  to  drive  with  her  to  a  feed 
store,  near  the  railway  station,  where 
she  purchased  two  hundredweight  of 
corn.  This  she  soaked,  quart  by  quart, 
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would  join  themselves  to  their  wild 
kindred  and  fly  off  with  them.  Wilma 
took  the  precaution  to  steal  softly 
away  and  leave  them  there.  But  ap¬ 
parently  the  ties  of  kindred  had  no 
charms  for  them.  They  had  no  notion 
of  losing  their  benefactress  and  came 
escorting  her  back  to  the  farmhouse, 
squalling  louder  than  ever. 

It  was  then  that  Aunt  Martha  spoke 
out.  She  drew  me  aside  and  gave  her 
ultimatum. 

“If  you  don’t  put  an  end  to  those 
crows  before  this  time  tomor:row,  I 
shall!” 

Clearly  the  time  for  action  had*  ar¬ 
rived.  I  took  thought.  It  was  borne 
in  upon  me  that  I  needed  the  aid  of  a 
bad  boy.  Jemjny  Rowe  was  too  good, 
and  besides  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  us.  But  I  thought  I  knew  of  a 
bad  boy. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  at  least 
one  bad  boy  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile  or  two  of  everybody’s  house;  I 
suppose  they  have  their  uses,  or  they 
would  not  exist.  At  any  rate  I  had 
a  use  for  this  oue,  whom  I  will  call 
“Bill.”  I  went  and  found  him. 

“Bill,”  I  said,  after  we  had  passed 
the  time  of  day,  “have  you  a  good 
gun?” 

“Yes’r,”  replied  Bill. 

“Could  you  shoot  six  crows  at  once?” 
I  inquired. 

“Well,  that’s  a  lot  of  ’em.  at  one 
lick!”  quoth  Bill.  “But  I  reckon  I 
could  ef  I  could  git  dost  to  ’em  and 
git  ’em  all  in  a  row  so’s  to  take  ’em 
rakeways  on  a  half  slant.’’* 

“Well,”  said  I,  “some  day  you  may 
have  a  fine  chance.”  • 

But  as  I  went  home  I  knew  full  well 
that  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  the 
execution  of  the  awful  little  creatures 
to  whom  we  had  given  a  home. 

Wilma  had  told  us  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  three  v/eeks  more.  I  avoid¬ 
ed  Aunt  Martha’s  eye.  I  knew  that 
I  would  find  a  steely  glint  in  it.  I  al¬ 
most  sneaked  out  of  the  house  with 
Wilma  afterwards  ^and  helped  her  to 
give  those  crows  four  quarts  of  soak¬ 
ed  corn. 


She  Owns  Your  Time 

Dear  Lucile :  My  fellow-worker  and  I 
are  concerned  with  this  problem.  Our  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  want  us  to  read  the  paper 
together  in  the  same  room ;  talk  together 
when  passing  by  through  the  house  and 
we  cannot  as  much  as  eat  breakfast  to¬ 
gether.  We  work  together  in  a  private 
home,  you  see.  , 

I  can’t  see  why  she  acts  this  way.  We 
are  not  serious  about  each  other;  just 
friendly.  What  is  your  advice? — D.  M.  R. 

I  think  it  is  very  usual  that  women 
do  not  want  their  domestic  help  to 
have  much  to  do  with  each  other,  es¬ 
pecially  during  working  hours.  Of 
course  your  employer  may  go  rather  to 
extremes,  but  she  is  your  employer, 
you  know,  and  pays  for  your  time  and 
feels  at  liberty  to  indicate  how  you 
shall  use  it.  So  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it  and  do  as  she 
requests  or  quit  your  job.  Don’t  you 
have  time  off  which  you  can  spend  as 
you  choose  ? 

*  * 


IV€>t  Too  Long 

Dear  Lucile:  We  are  two  girls,  18  an( 
19  years  of  age,  don’t  smoke  or  drink.  I: 
We  come  home  with  nice  boys  and  sit  ou 
in  the  car  to  chat  we  receive  scoldings 
How  long  do  you  think  a  girl  should  staj 
oat  in  the  car  in  front  of  her  parent’s 
home? — Norine  and  Mary. 


I  don’t  think  it  is  a  very  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  girls  to  sit  outside  their  homes 
ivith  their  boy  friends  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  after  they  have  return¬ 
ed  from  their  dates.  It  seems  to  me 
•^at  just  long  enough  to  say  good  night 


EVEYIYG  TREE.S 

By  Queena  Davison  Miller. 

Leaf  tips  finger  smoothingly 
Day’s  empurpled  husk; 
Healing  coolness  soothingly 
Dripping  through  the  dusk. 

Gleam  of  starshine  tauntingly 
Tempts  a  silvered  bough; 
Little  shadows  haui  tingly 
Tenderness  avow. 

Swirl  of  leaf-sheen  glittering 
Folds  a  hidden  nest. 

Drowsy  feathered  twittering 
Cradles  into  rest. 


“They’ll  be  in  your  way  a  good  deal 
in  Boston,”  I  ventured. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  and  jumped.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  not  till  then  that  she  form¬ 
ed  a  picture  of  life  in  the  city  with  six 
voracious,  loving  crows  for  house 
guests. 

She  was  very  thoughtful  afterwards. 
I  could  see  that  she  didn’t  dare  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  were  the  true  owners  of 
the  creatures.  She  had  tacitly  admit¬ 
ted,  when  she  purchased  the  feed  for 
them,  that  they  were  her  birds.  I  knew 
she  lived  on  Marlborough  Street,  handy 
to  the  Common.  Well,  the  Common 
would  be  a  grand  place  to  take  your 
pet  crows  for  air  and  exercise.  Or 
would  it?  I  didn’t  dare  to  raise  the 
question. 

Next  morning,  when  it  was  time  to 
give  the  crows  their  breakfast,  the 
whole  problem  had  solved  itself.  They 
didn’t  want  any  breakfast.  They  were 
dead!  And  Bill  had  not  shot  them, 
either.  They  had  no  doubt  looked  for 
a  little  additional  refreshment  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  dawn;  and  they 
had  found  some  meat  which  had  been 
poisoned,  by  a  neighbor,  to  kill  a  fox 
that  was  preying  on  his  chickens. 

At  least,  that  is  my  belief.  Wilma 
looked  more  cheerful  and  care-free 
than  we  had  seen  her  for  a  month  past. 
The  Old  Squire  smiled  benignly — and 
no  one  mentioned  crows. 


and  arrange  the.  next  date  should  be 
sufficient.  I  do  not  care  to  set  any  time 
limit  on  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
five  or  10  minutes  should  be  sufficient 
but  not  long  enough  that  the  parents 
scold. 

^ 

Act  Sensibly 

Dear  Lucile :  About  three  years  ago  I 
went  with  a’  boy  but  broke  up  because  of 
my  folks.  I  am  sorry  now  and  I  think 
they  are,  too. 

Meanwhile  he  met  and  married  another 
girl  but  he  found  out  that  she  had  trick¬ 
ed  him  and  he  does  not  love  her.  His 
folks  do  not  like  her;  they  wanted  me  to 
have  him.  I  occasionally  go  with  his 
brother  and  they  like  that  and  treat  me 
just  like  I  was  their  own  daughter. 

Lately  this  man  wants  me  to  run  away 
with  him.  He  said  he  would  get  a  divorce, 
but  I  don’t  think  his  wife  will  let  him 
have  one,  especially  if  she  guesses  -it  is 


“These  are  rather  expensive.  I 
think  I’ll  just  divorce  him.” 


because  of  me.  Do  you  think  I  should  go 
on  trips  with  him  before  he  is  divorced, 
as  he  wants  me  to,  or  should  I  forget 
all  about  him? — Perplexed. 

I  think  that  you  do  not  really  expect 
me  to  advise  you  to  go  away  with  this 
man  who  is  married.  That  would  be  an 
extremely  foolish  thing  for  you  to  do, 
for  it  would  ruin  your  reputation. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  be  a  sen¬ 
sible  girl  and  forget  all  about  this 
young  man  and  turn  your  attention  to 
somebody  else.  I  do  not  even  think  it 
is  such  a  good  idea  to  accept  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  brother,  as  this  puts  you 
too  near  him.  He  should  have  made 
more  of  his  opportunity  of  three  years 
ago  before  he  became  involved  with 
this  other  woman.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  now  is  stick  to  his  bad  bar¬ 
gain  and  you  must  stay  out  of  it. 

?f: 

Need  Legal  Advice 

Dear  Lucile:  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  married  for  nearly  four  years  and 
have  2  children.  We  live  with  his  father, 
but  somehow  can’t  seem  to  get  along 
very  well.  My  father-in-law  doesn’t  like 
me  and  he  doesn’t  like  our  children. 

Should  we  move  and  rent  a  farm?  We 
have  9  head  of  cattle,  but  he  thinks  he 
is.  entitled  to  the  milk  even  though  we 
own  the  cows  and  don’t  get  anything 
for  working  for  him.  He  also  thinks  tViat 
my  husband  should  give  him  half  of  the 
money  he  earns  as  school  bus  driver.  He 
has  a  320  acre  farm  with  more  than  half 
in  virgin  timber  which  he  has  been  log¬ 
ging  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  I 
have  had  to  cook  for  hired  men,  and  my 
husband  has  had  to  haul  the  logs,  yet 
we  get  nothing  for  it  and  are  expected 
to  give  him  what  we  make. 

We  haven’t  done  this  so  far  because 
we  don’t  think  it’s  right.  He  is  75  years 
of  age  but  he  thinks  that  we  have  to 
give  him  everything  before  we  get  the 
farm  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

We  are  both  tired  of  quarreling  as  it 
interferes  in  our  happiness  and  that  of 
our  children. 

Should  we  try  to  live  with  him  or 
should  we  rent  a  farm  and  move? — Un¬ 
decided. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  perhaps,  the 
best  thing  for  all  concerned  in  your 
case  is  for  you  and  your  husband  to 
consult  an  attorney  and  get  some  legal 
decision  as  to  just  how  much  you  do 
owe  this  father-in-law  and  how  much 
you  should  be  expected  to  keep  for 
yourselves.  Perhaps  having  a  third 
party  make  his  place  clear  to  him  may 
cause  him  to  settle  down  and  be  a  more 
pleasant  person  to  get  along  with. 

Of  course,  in  face  of  the  facts  that 
the  farm  will  belong  to  you  rnd  your 
husband  some  day,  it  behooves  you  to 
get  along  with  the  old  gentlem.an  as 
long  as  possible,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  his  age  and  the  fact  that  old  peo¬ 
ple  and  children  often  clash.  As  to  just 
whether  or  not  you  should  leave  there 
and  rent  a  place  for  yourselves,  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  tell  you.  It  is 
something  that  you  would  have  to  de¬ 
cide  for  yourselves,  taking  everything 
carefully  into  consideration. 

*  *  * 

Maybe  Wrong  Approach 

Dear  Lucile:  My  husband  goes  out 
every  night  to  taverns  and  stays  out  late 
hours.  When  he  comes  home  I  ask  him 
where  he  has  been  so  long  and  he  gets 
mad.  Should  I  talk  to  him  or  keep  still? 
— Mrs.  Dot. 

1  think  you  are  certainly  acting 
within  your  rights  by  objecting  to  your  j 
husband’s  going  out  every  night  to  tav-  j 
erns  and  staying  until  late  hours,  but  * 
perhaps  you’re  not  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  by  taking  up  the  subject  when 
he  gets  hofne  and  is  very  likely  pretty 
much  “under  the  weather.”  Perhaps 
you  could  reason  with  your  husband 
more  effectively  if  you  waited  until  the 
next  morning,  then  tried  very  reason¬ 
ably  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 

— A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s 
i  Puzzle 

2  lbs.  Three  quarters  are  75c,  plus  Ic 
makes  a  total  of  76c — the  price  of  2 
lbs.  of  butter. 
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106  Styles  and  Sizes.  Coal-Wooi 
Ranges;CombinationGas-CoaI  o 
Oil  Ranges;  Gas  Ranges;  Oi 
Ranges;  Oil  Heaters;  Coal-Wocx 
Heaters;  Furnaces.  30  Days  Trial 
24  hr.  shipments.  1,700,000  Satis 
fied  Users.  Stoves  as  low  as  $.S  Down,  Easy  Terms.  Fac 
tory  guarantee.  Ask  for  FREE  Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO.,  MFRS. 


A  KalamazQG 

Direct  to  You  * 


801  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

41  years  in  business 


Unfolds  without  clinging. 
Handles  without  tearing. 
Needles  freely.  Quilts 
beautifully.  Lasts  years. 
At  any  department  or  dry 
goods  store.  Send  10c  for 
a  sample  quilting  pattern 
and  the  1941  book  of  quilt 
designs.  Dept  D-12. 


lOCKPORT,  NEW  YOKK  . 


;«IIDDLE-AGEs 
WOMEN 

HEED  THIS  ADVICE!! 


Thousands  of  women 
are  helped  to  go  smil¬ 
ing  thru  distress 
caused  by  this  period 
in  a  woman’s  life  (38 
to  52)  with  Lydia  B. 
Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compoimd  —  famous 
for  over  60  yrs. !  Try  it ! 


Amazing  valaes!  Just 
show  these  “60  for  51“  Per.sonaI 
Christmaa  Cards  and  take  plenty 
I  orders.  Make  t^ood  profit.  Oar  $1 
[  Box  25  Christmas  F'olders  is  also 
a  bisr  money-  maker  for  you.  Many 
other  $1  sellers. Get  samples  on  approval, 

_ _  WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 

160  N.  Washington  St.,  Dept.  484,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wt»  Aro  Pi-onnvorl  7'“  thake  your  wool  into  yam. 

VYC  Aire  rreparea  write  tor  pricc.s.  also  yam 

for  sale.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  nottfled  that  your  policy  is  to  run  011S 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  dimt 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  CSb 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  % 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
aU  Chaff 


By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


All  of  these  may  have  been  available 
to  your  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  the  places 
to  which  you  refer  in  your  article.  Ih 
these  particular  places  the  plant  found 
the  nutrients  which  it  didn’t  find  in  the 
other  places  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable  that  the  looseness  of 
the  seed  bed  explains  your  reported 
experience  with  birdsfoot  trefoil.” 

Oscar  Junior 

We  have  on  feed  at  Sunnygables 
at  the  present  time  a  most  interesting 
steer.  He  is  a  son  of  the  South  De¬ 
von  bull,  Oscar.  This  bull,  I  believe, 
is  owned  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  but  he  has 


GRADUATUY  dairymen  and  ankle  deep  Ladino  for  cattle  which 
poultrymen  in  the  ’  Northeast  are  shifted  to  it  from  dried  up  per- 
are  realizing  the  advisability  manent  pastures. 

of  mamtaining  at  all  times  Birasfoot  Trefoil  Again 
more  than  the  normal  amount  ot  ”  . 

feed  and  grain  on  hand.  If  most  The  following  letter  from  DeWitt  been  used  on  the  herds  of  Dean  Carl 
farmers  will  do  this,  they  will  au-  C.  Wing  of  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  ■  Dadd  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
tomatically  hedge  against  sudden  brings  out  an  interesting  reason  why  lege  of  Agriculture  where  several 
advances  in  feed  prices  which  may  some  of  us  may  be  failing  to  get  of  his  daughters  are  ^now  m  milk 
be  caused  bv  temporary  shortages  stands  of  Pirdsfoot  Trefoil.  Do  you  and  on  T.  E.  Milliman  s  herd  on  his 
due  to  strikes,  freight  embargoes  a7td  imagine  that  the  woodchucks  at  Sun-  Hayfields  Farm  in  Y  estern  New 
storms.  nygables  dug  up  some  salts  that  are  York.  Dean  Ladd  runs  Holstems, 

lacking  in  the  topsoil?  You  may  re-  Milliman,  Guernseys,  so  that  as  this 

Safe  Farm  Storage  j  reported  that  it  is  around  bull’s  offspring  mature  there  will  be 

The  farm  storage  of  from  one  to  the  woodchuck  holes  that  we  get  our  an  opportunity  for  those  interested 
several  extra  tons  of  .feed  is  no  sim-  best  stands  of  trefoil.  lo  compare  the  South  D^on  cross 

pie  problem.  Such  feed  must  be  kept  “Your  reference  to  birdsfoot  trefoil  on  both  Holstems  and  on  Guermeys. 
sound  and  dry  and  protected  from  ir„  the  current  issue  of  the  American  But  to  get  to  O^ar  Junior.  He  is 
rat  damage  ’^Obviously  the  burlap  Agriculturist  is  of  interest  to  me,  for  a  steer,  a  son  of  Oscar  Senior  \\dio 
sack  "both  because  of  its  high  cost  reason  that  this  legume  was  dis-  was  estimated,  when  die  left  Milli- 
and’its  inadequacy,  is  not  a  good  covered  in  this  locality  a  few  years  ago.  ^an’s  farm,  to  weigh  2600  pounds. 

hnrknnp  in  7iihich  to  store  feed  and  ^  which  I*  am  interested  jg  mature  grade  Guern- 

package  in  J  here,  a  mere  sprinkling  of  birdsfoot  j  j  j  ^  ^  ej  p 

gram  on  the  farm.  trefoil  three  or  four  years  ago  has 

As  a  substitute,  and  after  having  thickened  and  spread  until  it  is  begin-  J?  .  ,  '  ahnut  the 

given  them  a  thorough  trial,  this  ning  to  form  a  dense  carpet  of  growth.  °  , 

page  is  ready  to  go  all  out  on  a  rcc-  After  sowing  the  seed  of  this  species,  'largest  trame  I  have  evei  seen  o 
ommendation  of  the  use  of  old  met-  one  must  have  faith  in  it,  and  give  it  any  bovine  anirnal  of  Ins  age. 
al  drums  and  zvooden  barrels  for  the  time  to  prove  its  merits.  In  this  re-  _We  are  familiar  at  Sunnygables 
storage  of  bulk  feed  and  grain  on  spect,  it  is  much  like  crested  wheat  with  Hereford  and  Angus  steers  and 
poultry  and  dairy  farms.  grass,  a  species  widely  distributed  by  heifers  and  of  course,  with  Guern- 

If  inPrPQQQrAz  '  fn  rnn^prvp  smce  ranchmen  in  a  number  of  the  western  seys,  but  when  it  comes  to  ability  to 

it  necessaiy  to  conserve  spac  consume  feed,  Oscar  can  just  eat 

barrels  can  be  piled  two  high.  A  o  probably  know,  birdsfoot  pjg  ^^y  around  any  Angus  or  Here¬ 

of  them  can  be  set  handy  to  where  trefoil  is  acid-tolerant.  It  is  a  prolific  fQj-(P  steer  we  have  ever  seen.  In  the 
the  feed  will  be  used  and  one  man  seeder.  It  tends  to  sipother  sedge  and  ,  ninetv  tn  one  hundred  and 
can  roll  a  barrel  of  feed  or  grain  small  ween  growth,  -d  Hterally  t^o  days 'we  are  going  to  try  to 

almost  anywhere  he  wants  it.  T/ie  moUthanToU  its  oofn  in  .ifet  h™  fat  enough  to  kill.  He  will 

return  value  of  empty  burlap  sacks  competition  with  birdsfoot  trefoil.  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 

should  buy  the  barrels  needed  to  ’’Although  this  leguminous  plant  is  old.  IMr.  ]\Iilhman  is  interested  to 
hold  their  contents,  and  in  some  acid-tolerant,  it  doubtless  likes  some  see  what  he  will  w'eigh  at  that  age 
cases  show  a  fro  fit. 

Eaclino  Clover  Again 

My  remarks  about  I.adino  clover 
drew  a  variety  of  reactions.  One 
professor  came  .to  the  rescue  of  the 
reputation  of  this  new  legume  by 
saying  that  any  other  legume,  clover 
or  alfalfa  would  cause  bloating  as 
frequently  as  does  Ladino.  How¬ 
ever.  whe^  questioned  further,  he 
admitted  that  the  juicier  Ladino, 


lime  and  also  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  how  fat  he  will  be  and  how  his  car- 
and  possibly  some  other  earth  salts,  cass  will  grade-. 

\ , 

DOWI^  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  Balicock,  Jr. 

■  August  31,  1941.  since  no  sprayer  has  been  built  which 

will  go  through  a  cotton  field  without 
injuring  some  of  the  stalks.  Neighbors 
assured  me,  however,  that  the  injury 
was  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and  to 
reduce  the  agony  it  was  best  not  to 
look  back. 


Our  Wheatland  maize  now  promises 
to  make  an  excellent  yield  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  irrigation.  The  high  humidity 
this  summer  has  protected  it  greatly 
from  drying  out  during  the  day,  and 


For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
been  at  a  stage  in  our  summer’s  work 
when  the  “farming”  was  done.  Due  to 
rains  that  are  breaking  all  records  for 
the  Southwest,  we  have  done  very  lit- 
particularly  wben  there  was  a  solid  tie  irrigating,  and  we  have  thus  been 

stand  and  mostly  leaves  were  grazed,  devoting  most  of  our  labor  to  construe-  WHEATLAND  MAIZE 
might  be  a  bit  more  dangerous.  tion  and  cleaning  up  about  the  farm. 

A  farmer  who  had  grazed  Ladino  COTTON 
in  California  volunteered  that  out  until  the  tenth  of  September  all 
there  they  avoid  the  danger  of  bloat-  piooms  which  open  and  pollinate  have 
ing  by  putting  a  stack  of  straw  or  a  fair  chance  of  going  ahead  and  mak- 

hay  in  the  field.  He  also  said  that  he  ing  a  productive  boll.  With  the  load  of  weekly^  showers  make  the^  decision  as 

thought  it  would  work  if  we  mow-  bolls  now  on  the  cotton  plants  and  the  "  *- 

ed  some  of  the  Ladino  and  let  it  dry  large  number  of  buds  which  seem  far 

on  the  ground  before  turning  into  it.  enough  advanced  to  open  by  the  tenth. 

His  theory  was  that  if  stock  gets  ““f,  ^■'5' 

some  dry  stuff  along  with  I.adino  ^  yield  we  have  also  the  out- 

they  wmn  t  bloat.  .  .  .  look  for  prices  nearly  double  those 

To  meet  our  practical  situation,  ^pi^h  we  received  last  year, 
we  have  been  very  careful  about  with  the  rains,  which  we  continue 
easing  our  beef  heifers  over  on  to  to  call  unusual,  but  which  are  actual- 
Ladino  after  feed.  For  the  first  few  ly  coming  to  be  the  thing  to  expect, 
days  we  have  ordy  permitted  themi  a  new  problem  came  up  for  me  to  face 
to  stay  in  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,’  in  my  second  year  of  raising  a  cotton 
and  then  when  it  was  dry.  crop.  About  the  first  of  August  we 

As  an  additional  precaution  we  ai-  suddenly  visited  with  an  infesta- 

so  have  clipped  areas  some  oi  me  weather  conditions 

fields,  so  the  stock  could  eat  the  gQ^tmued  to  spread  in  the  fields  to  an 
dried  clover  and  grasses  along  with  extent  that  the  situation  became  ser- 
the  fresh.  As  this  is  written,  up  to  jous.  To  guard  against  new  hatches  de- 
this  point  we  have  not  lost  any  more  stroying  the  leaves,  we  had  to  spray 
animals  nor  even  seen  any  indica-  immediately  with  lead  arsenate,  a  job 
tions  of  bloat.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  which  was  quickly  accomplished  but 
great  satisfaction  to  have  acres  of  was  at  the  same  time  heartbreaking 


to  whether  it  should  be  watered  or  not. 
Even  with  the  continuance  of  the 
showers,  I  will  water  the  crop  once 
just  as  it  is  making  its  most  fill,  for 
the  rains  have  not  given  us  a  deep 
enough  soak  to  supply  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture  necessary  to  fill  each  grain  to  its 
maximum  size. 

ALFALFA 

In  order  to  have  available  at  all 
times  plenty  of  moisture,  we  have 
watered  our  alfalfa  after  each  cutting 
in  spite  of  the  rainfall.  The  humidity 
again  has  helped  this  crop  and  our 
yields  so  far  have  been  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  56  acre  field  has  produced 
in  three  cuttings  232  tons  of  hay.  The 
rain  has  played  havoc  with  our  hay 
making,  however,  and  out  of  some  400 
tons  made  to  date  \Me  have  been  able 
to  put  up  only  100  tons  of  number  one 
hay.  The  remainder  of  the  hay  has  not 
in  any  way  been  hurt  for  feeding  use 


but  it  has  been  discolored  beyond  a 
salable  point.  This  is  dependent,  how. 
ever,  on  the  price  and  demand  for  hay 
this  winter. 

Because  rains  put  our  haying  be¬ 
hind,  I  decided  to  leave  one  twenty 
acre  block  for  seed,  also  one  nineteen 
acre  field.  By  rights  this  seed  should 
have  been  ready  to  combine  now,  but 
heavy  rains  have  knocked  down  the 
seed  crop  and  allowed  the  new  crop  to 
grow  up  through  it,  resulting  in  a  de¬ 
lay  while  we  wait  for  the  second  crop 
to  make  seed.  We  will  s'tart  cutting 
this  seed  this  week  as  the  first  crop 
is  now  at  a  point  of  shedding  and  the 
second  crop  is  just  ripening. 

HOGS 

Our  hog  operation  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  market 
began  to  justify  it  and  we  are  now 
beginning  to  market  fat  hogs  on  a 
good  market.  Meantime,  as  we  are  re¬ 
moving  fat  hogs  from  the  shoat  pen, 
the  sows  are  again  farrowing,  and 
through  the  month  of  August  have 
presented  us  with  70  pigs.  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  this  time  to  market  off  all  of  our 
old  sows  and  to  replace  our  sow  flock 
with  young  gilts. 

SHEEP 

This  year  will  be  known  for  years 
as  the  year  of  the  rains  and  the  screw 
worms.  Ranchers  are  having  abnormal 
infestations  of  screw  worms  in  both 
cattle  and  sheep  due  to  the  favorable 
conditions  for  the  life  of  the  adult  fly. 
In  our  ewe  flock  we  likewise  have 
had  more  than  our  normal  share  of 
screw  worms  which  has  resulted  in  the 
death  of  15  of  our  flock  of  500. 

The  screw  worm  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  maggot  of  the  common  house 
fly,  and  unlike  the  maggot  it  lives  only 
in  live  flesh.  The  least  scratch  or  drop 
of  blood  attracts  the  adult  fly  which 
lays  its'  eggs  near  the  wound.  In  two 
days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  screw 
worms  begin  their  boring  into  the 
flesh.  Treatment  is  to  kill  the  worms 
with  any  of  many  screw  worm  killers 
and  to  apply  a  fly  repellent  to  the 
wound  to  prevent  further  infestations, 
The  work  of  the  screw  worm  is  so  an¬ 
noying  that  animals  infested  immedi¬ 
ately  hide  out.  In  spite  of  our  daily 
hunts  for  all  patients,  we  lost  the  15 
which  were  hidden  where  we  couldn’t 
find  them. 

With  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
sheep  which  have  been  or  are  infested 
with  screw  worm,  the  flock  as  a  whole 
has  done  well  during  the  hot,  humid 
months. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  CLEAN-UP 

Our  construction  and  clean-up  work 
this  summer  has  been  devoted  to  re¬ 
pairing  and  building  houses  for  the 
men  on  the  farm,  and  to  building  an¬ 
other  8000  bushel  granary.  The  gran¬ 
ary  is  now  about  complete,  and  within 
the  next  month  we  will  have  four  new 
stone  houses  for  the  men.  Our  housing 
situation  became  acute  as  a  portion  of 
the  farm  which  was  virtually  non-pro 
ductive  was  sold  off,  together  with  the 
houses  in  which  three  families  were 
living. 

The  decision  to  build  a  new  granary 
to  increase  our  storage  ca]^acity  was 
not  occasioned  by  a  forecast  of  greater 
grain  yields,  but  by  a  decision  to  use 
our  cotton  seed  ^s  feed  on  the  farm 
It  is  the  usual  thing  here  to  sell  al 
cotton  seed  to  oil  mills  at  their  price 
and  at  a  marked  protein  loss  to  the 
farm.  Oil  mills  have  suppressed  the 
findings  of  the  value  of  whole  cotton 
seed  as  feed  in  order  to  promote  th( 
sale  of  their  by-product,  cotton  sect 
oil  meal.  It  is  our  decision  to  use  whole 
cotton  seed  as  a  protein  supplement  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  oil  meal  from  'which 
the  valuable  oil  has  been  taken. 

We  have  also  been  digging,  with  oUl 
farm  equipment,  a  trench  silo,  not  SO 
much  for  use  this  year,  but  as  insur¬ 
ance  against  losing  quality  in  our  ha; 
during  wet  spells  in  years  to  come. 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  13.  1941 

Some  ^‘Earmarks” 

of  Fraud  Ji.  Jl,  Qo4li4i^ 


I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  ready-made 
set  of  rules  which,  if  followed,  would 
protect  you  against  fraud.  That  is  not 
possible,  but  I  can  and  will  give  you 
some  general  hints  that  will  apply  to 
most  cases. 

HURRY 

Be  suspicious  of  the  man  whose 
proposition  won’t  or  cannot  wait.  If, 
when  you  say,  “I  will  investigate  and 
let  you  know,”  his  reply  is,  “I  am  sor¬ 
ry,  but  I  can’t  come  back,”  you  can 
be  sure  that  you  will  lose  nothing  by 
saying,  “I  am  not  interested.”  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  man  who  is 
selling  stock.  The  chances  are  that  he 
wants  you  to  say  “Yes”  before  you 
have  a  chance  to  look  into  the  proposi¬ 
tion  carefully. 

VERBAL  PROMISES 

You  cannot  go  wrong  if  you  are 
cautious  wdth  the  man  who  makes 
promises  that  are  not  contained  in  the 
written  agreement.  No  agent  has  any 
authority  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
promise  you  more  than  the  company 
offers.  If  you  sign  the  agreement  on 
the  basis-  of  such  a  promise,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  tell  you,  “We  are  sorry,  but 
this  man  had  no  such  authority.”  In 
most  cases,  they  will  refer  you  to  a 
clause  in  the  agreement  which  reads, 
“Verbal  promises  by  agents  are  not 
binding  on  the  company.” 

Here  is  a  particular  instance  where 
this  applies.  Some  magazine  salesmen 
(not  those  representing  American 
Agriculturist)  carry  receipts  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  to  them  and  for  sending  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  a  subscription  agency.  Some¬ 
times,  in  such  cases,  the  agent  has  col¬ 
lected  the  full  amount,  saying  “I  will 
send  the  balance  to  the  agency.”  Then 
he  doesn’t  do  it.  It  is  rather  common 
practice  for  the  down  payment  in  all 
partial  payment  schemes  to  be  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  agent  as  his  commission.  Do 
not  pay  him  more  than  the  agreement 
calls  for. 

LICENSE  NUMBERS 

It  is  a  good  policy  to  make  a  record 
of  the  license  numbers  of  the  cars  of 


Let  Us  Help  You 

The  following  Home  Service 
bulletins  have  been  prepared 
by  American  Agriculturist’s  Home 
Editor,  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huck- 
ett,  and  are  available  to  any 
reader  without  cost  other  than 
3c  each  to  cover  mailing  and 
mimeographing  costs: 

D  No.  2  —  BLANKETS.  Selecting, 
washing,  and  moth  protec¬ 
tion. 

□  No.  3  —  APPLE  RECIPES.  Your 
family  will  like  these. 

□' No.  4  —  PROTECTIVE  FOODS. 

Good  health  for  the  family. 

□  No.  5  -  SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

□  No.  6  — HOME  CANNING  AND 
CURING  OF  MEATS.  Di¬ 
rections  are  easy  to  follow. 

□  No.  7—  CHOPPED  MEAT  RECIPES. 

Tasty,  economical  meat 
dishes. 

□  No.  S  — BUYING  A  WASHING 
MACHINE. 

□  No.  9  —  TF.MP-rrwn  WAYS  TO 
SERVE  EGGS. 

□  No.  10— homemade  jams  AND 
JELLIES. 

□  No.  12— H  O  M  E  OUILT-MAKING. 
□  No.  13— GO9D  FISH  IN  THE  SEA. 

Delicious  fish  recipes  for 
farm  families. 

□  No.  14— SALADS  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 

One  of  the  best  Home  Ser¬ 
vice  Bulletins  we  have  ever 
published.  Eight  pages  of 
grand  salad  combinations 
and  dressings. 

I  How  to  order  these  bulletins; 
}  Check  those  you  want,  include  3c 
I  for  each  one  desired,  and  return 
I  this  coupon  to  American  Agricul- 
I  tnrist.  Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

L 


agents  who  call,  whether  or  not  you 
do  business  with  them.  If  a  man  leaves 
his  car  out  in  the  road  instead  of  driv¬ 
ing  it  in  the  driveway,  he  may  have  a 
reason.  Perhaps  he  figures  that  you 
will  be  less  likely  to  take  down  his 
license  number.  Frequently  cases  of 
fraud  are  reported  to  this  office  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  information  which 
would  lead  to  identification. 

IS  IT  REASONABLE? 

Often  a  subscriber  will  write,  “Is  this 
proposition  legitimate  ?  It  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true.”  The  usual  answer 
is  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true  and 
there  is  a  catch  in  it  somewhere.  The 
legitimate  agent — and  there  are  lots  of 
them — is  in  business  to  make  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  and  to  give  you  your 
money’s  worth.  The  man  who  offers  a 
get-rich-quick  proposition  is  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

SYMPATHY 

You  are  justified  in  viewing  with  sus¬ 
picion  the  man  who  tries  to  trade  on 
your  sympathy.  If  the  proposition  he 
offers  cannot  be  sold  on  its  merits,  it 
is  a  good  indication  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  leave  alone. 

GUARANTEES 

The  word  “guarantee”  is  much  mis¬ 
used.  If,  when  you  express  doubt,  a 
man  says,  “It  is  guaranteed,”  stop  and 
ask  these  fair  questions:  “Exactly 
what  does  the  guarantee  state,  and 
who  does  the  guaranteeing?”  Most 
commercial  products  put  out  by  reli¬ 
able  companies  are  guaranteed  against 
inferior  material  and  workmanship.  A 
good  many  companies  do  guarantee 
that  the  customer  will  be  satisfied,  and 
they  make  good  on  that  guarantee. 
Remember,  however,  that  all  of  the 
material  may  be  first  class  and  the ' 
workmanship  perfect,  but  still  you  may 
be  dissatisfied  and  find  that  you  have 
bought  something  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned. 

In  general,  a  guarantee  is  only  as 
good  as  the  company  back  of  it.  There¬ 
fore,  read  your  guarantee  (again,  do 
not  depend  on  verbal  promises),  and 
know  the  standing  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

I  CONTRACTS 

As  a  general  proposition,  when  you 
buy  something  from  an  agent  and  he 
asks  you  to  sign  your  name,  you  are 
signing  a  legally  binding  contract. 
Therefore,  you  are  being  only  fair  to 
yourself  to  read  it  carefully  and  to 
understand  thoroughly  exactly  what 
the  company  agrees  to  do  and,  more 
particularly,  what  you  agree  to  do. 

USE  THE  SERVICE  BUREAU  ^ 

If  you  have  an  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
perience,  report  it  immediately  to  the 
Service  Bureau,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  restitu¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases  where  it  is  not, 
your  letter  enables  us  to  warn  our 
readers  so  they  will  not  suffer  the 
same  loss. 

Keep  your  yellow  Service  Bureau 
sign  prominently  posted  on  your  prop¬ 
erty.  In  many  cases  this  has  served  as 
a  warning  to  swindlers  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  do  business  on  that  farm.  The 
Service  Bureau  offers  a  standing  re¬ 
ward  of  $25.00  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  at  least  thirty  days  of  any 
person  who  defrauds  or  attempts  to 
defraud  a  subscriber  who  has  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  posted.  This  offer  has 
resulted  in  the  jailing  of  a  considerable 
number  of  swindlers  and  the  payment 
of  an  equal  number  of  rewards. 


James  List  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  was  driving  one  evening  about  four 
miles  from  his  home.  Suddenly  the  lights  of  an  approaching 
car  shot  across  the  road  directly  in  front  of  him.  To  avoid  a 
head-on  collision,  he  swerved  to  the  left,  ran  up  a  hank,  tipped 
over  and  wrapped  his  car  around  a  telephone  pole. 

Mrs.  List,  as  widow  and  beneficiary,  received  $1,000.00  check 
from  her  husband’s  North  American  policy.  She  wrote:  did 

not  know  that  my  husband  carried  this  travel  accident  policy 
until  after  the  accident.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  method  in 
which  this  settlement  was  made,'*'’ 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Charles  R.  Snyder,  Est.,  Canton,  N.  Y _  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Lyle  Swift,  Middleport,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  Onuses 
James  S.  Campion.  E.  Greenbush,  N,  Y. —  24.28 

Auto  acciilent — bruised  Itack 

Harry  B.  Spencer,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y -  30.00 

flit  by  ta.xi — t'rac.  leg,  bruises 

Vergie  Young,  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y - *  30.00 

Auto  accident — shock  and  bruises 
Marion  E.  Dolliver,  E.  Main.  Lima,  N.  Y.  80.00 
Auto  collision — broken  urist,  bruises 

Mable  Murray,  Plattshurg,  N.  Y -  22.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  aitdomen 

Geraldine  Cornish,  Springwater,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruises,  sprainetl  chest 

Bert  E.  Warren,  Boonville,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  and  cent.  Irack 
Robert  H.  Leneker,  R.  5.  Fort  Plain.  N.Y.  27.14 

Truck  accident — cuts  and  bruiseS 
William  J.  Murphy.  Chase  Mills,  N.  Y._.  65.71 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs.  lac.  lip.  bruises 

Robert  E.  Christie,  Waddington,  N.  Y -  42.86 

Truck  accident — bruised  foot 
H.  Kenneth  Schworm,  R.  I,  N.  Tonawanda, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _  12.86 

Au*o  accident — bnii.ses  and  cuts 

Jay  Schoonmaker,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y - - -  24.28 

Auto  a<’cident — cuts  on  leg  and  bruises 

John  T.  White,  R.  I,  Bath,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Truck  accident — concussion';  lacerations 

Marjorie  E.  Walker,  Gasport,  N.  Y. -  32.86 

.4uto  collision — cont,  knee,  frac.  bone 

George  Luft.  Warwick,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  brain 
George  H.  Beaver,  R.  I.  E.  Bethany,  N.  Y.  48.57 
Wagon  accident — bruised  face,  cone,  brain 

Lewis  F.  Smith,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y - *  10.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  Lunette  S.  Rauber,  Wayland,  N.  Y._.  42.86 

.4uto  accident — sprained  ankle,  brtiises 

George  E  Bush.  R.  3.  Kingston.  N.  Y -  130.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  vertebrae 
George  A.  Schmidt,  Est.,  Dansville,  N.Y — $1000.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 

Mary  H.  Schwab,  Huntington,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  leg 


Almon  C.  Covell,  Lancaster,  N.  H. _ _  120.00 

Wagon  accident — frac.  fibula 
Mrs.  Gladys  Tozier,  Plaistow,  N.  H _  30.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Cecil  T.  Straw,  Gilmanton,  N.  H _  18.57 

-luto  accident — cut  elbow  and  head 

Etta  M.  Coutermarsh,  Lebanon.  N.  H _ *  27.14  ^ 

Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle  &  ribs 

Leroy  Libby.  Gray,  Me _  7.14 

-■Vuto  accident — cut  arm  &  face 

Malcolm  Sewell,  Hartland,  Me _ *  20.21 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Wilfred  E.  Doyon,  Lewiston,  Me _  92.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle 

George  Wakulish,  Canton,  Me _  37.14  j 

.4uto  accident — frac.  ribs,  lacerations  | 

Brigham  Marvin,  Montpelier,  Vt - 45.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  clavicle 

Lily  Mae  Fillmore,  Bennington,  Vt -  30.00 

Auto  collision — concussion,  bruises  i 

Rawley  W.  Stevens,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vt. _  5.71  j 

Truck  accident — bruised  eyes  j 

Will  H.  Gray,  E.  Charleston,  Vt -  20.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  neck  and  back 

Gladys  Gray,  E.  Charleston,  Vt -  40.00 

Auto  accident — cut  head.  inj.  neck 

Franklyti  Hogans,  Still  Pond,  Md -  40.00 

Auto  accident,  bruised  spine,  knees,  head 

Anna  R.  Attwell,  Still  Pond,  Md -  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chc.st,  head 
George  J.  McCormick,  Ellicott  City,  Md — *  5.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  abrasions 

John  H.  Hoover,  Laurel.  Dela - *  5.00 

flit  by  car — cut  hand 

Anna  C.  Steward,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _  50.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Frank  Grable,  Westville,  N.  J - - -  64.28 

Auto  accident — frac.  clavicle 

Anthony  Gashnig.  Greenfield,  Mass -  52.86 

Hit  by  auto — frac.  foot 

Inez  V.  R.  Perry,  R.  3,  Troy,  Pa -  10.00  J 

Auto  accident — cut  and  bruised  arms 


Over-age. 


$696,508.42 

has  been  paid  to  9,960  policyholders 


^eep.  yo44A,  Polic4f  (le^rLe44jed 
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MAY 

WRAP  YOURSELF  AROUND 
A  TELEPHONE  POLE  . . . 


Everyone  is  aware  of  the  important  role  the 
American  farmer  must  play  in  this  time  of 
national  emergency.  Because  the  government  as 
well  as  industry  needs  the  services  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men,  those  left  on  the  "farm  front” 
must  utilize  to  the  utmost  every  working  hour. 
This  can  best  be  accomphshed  with  the  aid  of 
modern  and  efficient  farm  equipment. 

Another  factor  that  is  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  defense  program  is  the  conservation 
of  petroleum  products.  From  this  standpoint  the 
modern  high  compression  tractor  is  the  best  buy 
today;  first,  because  it  gets  more  power  per  gallon 
of  gasohne;  second,  because  it  eliminates  the  waste¬ 
ful  crankcase  dilution  which  results  from  the  use 
of  low-grade  fuels. 

High  compression  plus  good  gasohne  makes  the 


most  powerful  combination  in  tractors  today.  The 
modern  high  compression  tractor  gives  the  farmer 
the  extra  power,  extra  speed,  extra  flexibhity  and 
efficiency  he  requires  to  cover  more  acres  per  day 
and  finish  field  jobs  faster. 

This  year  and  next — more  than  ever  before — 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  efficiency  in  farming, 
and  a  high  compression  tractor  is  the  best  kind  to 
have  for  supplying  the  necessary  mobile  power.  Be 
sure  your  next  tractor  is  powered  by  a  modern  en¬ 
gine.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  and  see  how  you 
can  put  the  extra  advantages  of  high  compression 
and  good  gasohne  to  work. 

H 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  anti-knock 
fluids  used  by  oil  companies  to  improve  gasolines. 
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For  Faster  — =— — =, 

Milk  Pndce 

Plan  Must  Be  Fair,  Flexible  and  Speedy 


My  good  friend,  Jared  Van  Wagen- 
en,  Jr.,  who  has  made  quiet,  unosten¬ 
tatious  performance  of  constructive 
service  to  agriculture  a  life  time  hab¬ 
it,  did  another  good  job  by  his  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  milk 
question  in  the  last  issue  of  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist.” 

His  front  page  article,  “Wanted — A  Yard¬ 
stick  to  Measure  Fair  Milk  Prices,”  seems  to 
me  significant  for  several  reasons.  It  is,  I 
hope,  only  the  beginning  of  similar  public 
expression — thinking  out  loud  if  you  will — on 
the  milk  question  by  individual  dairymen. 
Such  discussion  is  sure  to  result  in  a  clearer 
understanding  of  our  most  important  farm 
industry.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article,  with  its 
constructive  content — although  I  must  con¬ 
fess  there  afe  some  points  in  it  with  which  I 
cannot  wholly  agree — should  be  stimulating 
to  dairymen’s  thinking. 

Coupled  with  the  recently  displayed  initia¬ 
tive  and  leadership  by  other  responsible  fig¬ 
ures  in  our  important  agricultural  industry, 
this  public  expression  by  one  long  known  for 
his  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  agriculture 
seems  to  me  to  add  up  to  recognition  of 
something  which  I  have  continually  contend¬ 
ed:  that  permanent  solution  of  the  farmer’s 
troubles,  if  that  is  ever  to  be  found,  must 
come  from  the  farmers  themselves  thinking 
and  acting  collectively.  The  essentials  to  such 
complete  and  necessary  cooperation  must  in¬ 
clude  sincere  attempts  to  understand  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  their  common  business,  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  problems  affecting  agriculture  as 
common  —  not  individual  —  troubles;  and 
most  important  of  all,  an  active  and  whole¬ 
hearted  willingness  to  pool  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  industry’s  welfare. 

Insofar  as  our  New  York  dairy  industry — 
now  our  most  important  farm  business  —  is 
concerned,  we  do  need  a  measurement  for 
fair  milk  prices,  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  says. 
This  is  not  a  new  need,  only  lately  realized. 
Ever  since  we  have  had  our  so-called  milk 
problem  in  this  state,  there  has  been  general 
agreement  upon  the  necessity  and  the  justice 
of  a  fair  price  for  milk  as  the  just  reward  to 
the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  investment,  and 
as  protective  insurance  for  the  maintenance 


QJ.  J\lo4fe4. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  of  New  York. 


COMMISSIONER  HOLTON  V.  NOYES. 


of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  consumer.  But, 
except  for  generalized  definitions,  we  have 
had  no  ready  answer  as  to  what  does  consti¬ 
tute  such  a  price.  Efforts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  agricultural  experts  to 
find  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  such  a 
price.  But  times  and  conditions  have  chang¬ 
ed.  The  old  formulas  are  no  longer  useful. 

We  should,  however,  have  a  new  and  up- 
to-date  answer  to  this  question  from  the 
labors  of  the  three  eminent  authorities  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  revitalized  dairy  group 
leadership,  have  undertaken  the  job  of  find¬ 
ing  out  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  fluid  milk  and  what  would  be 
a  fair  price  for  it  based  upon  those  costs.  This 


progressive  and  constructive  step,  taken  by 
the  dairymen  upon  their  own  initiative,  de¬ 
serves  commendation.  It  is  further  evidence 
that  the  industry  itself  is  now  awake  to  its 
responsibility  and  is  doing  what  it  should  have 
done  a  long  time  ago — finding  out  for  itself 
what  its  production  costs  actually  are  and 
thereby  placing  itself  on  the  sound  ground  of 
knowing  what  it  is  talking  about  when  it  de¬ 
mands  that  hitherto  desirable  but  very  elusive 
compensation  we  have  freely  called  “a  fair 
price  for  milk.” 

Editor’s  Note:  The  three  men  to  whom  Com¬ 
missioner  Noyes  refers  are  Dean  Carl  Ladd  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  Dean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  Vermont 
State  College.  These  men  will  hold  their  first 
meeting  in  the  near  future.  Three  representatives 
of  each  of  the  five  dairy  organizations  have  been 
invited  to  meet  with  them. 

I  am  satisfied  to  leave  this  moot  question 
of  a  fair  price  to  the  distinguished  group  now 
studying  the  matter.  They  and  their  technical 
experts,  with  the  data  and  material  available, 
should  find  a  reliable  basis  for  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  t  can  assure  them  of  the  complete  coop¬ 
eration  of  our  department  to  this  end.  What 
I  am  interested  in  discussing  with  our  dairy¬ 
men  in  these  brief  remarks  is  the  important 
matter  of  putting  the  information  we  shall 
obtain  from  this  inquiry  to  practical  and 
beneficial  use  through  establishment  of  a 
flexible  price  determination  index  under  our 
present  marketing  regulation. 

For  it  is  my  belief — although  on  this  point 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen  and  I  seem  to  differ  — 
that  until  dairymen  are  completely  and  prac¬ 
tically  cooperative  to  the  point  where  they 
own  and  operate  all  branches  of  their  indus¬ 
try  from  production  to  distribution,  process¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  we  shall  need  some  form 
of  regulation  such  as  we  now  have.  And  this 
regulation,  of  necessity,  must  be  by  govern¬ 
ment,  itself  in  reality  a  giant  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization.  For  only  government  is  able  to 
enforce  a  regulatory  system.  And  upon  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  representative  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rests  the  responsibility  of  protecting  pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor  and  consumer — the  three 
interdependent  units  of  (Turn  to  Page 
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Home-Grown  Grains 

for  Your  Hens 


About  75%  of  a  laying  hen’s  ra¬ 
tion  is  grain — part  of  it  fed  as 
natural  grain,  the  rest  in  the  mash. 

Poultrymen  who  have  home-grown 
grain  can  get  much  better  returns  by 
feeding  it  to  their  chickens  than  they 
can  get  by  selling  their  grain  and 
then  buying  it  back  in  the  form  of 
mash  or  scratch. 

Wheat,  corn  (whole  or  cracked). 


buckwheat,  and  barley  may  all  be 
fed  as  scratch.  Any  of  these  may  also 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  one  of 
the  G.L.F.  mixing  mashes.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Mixing 
Mash  with  two  hundred  pounds  of 
ground  grain  makes  a  feed  very 
similar  to  G.L.F.  -Laying  Mash  in 
analysis  and  feeding  value. 

Super  Mixing  Mash  may  be  used 


in  the  same  way.  Five  hundred 
pounds  of  Super  Mixing  Mash  with 
500  of  ground  corn,  300  wheat  and 
200  oats  gives  a  feed  comparable  to 
Super  Laying  &  Breeding  Mash. 


Stockholders 

Meeting  Nov.  6-7 

The  21st  G.L.F.  Stockholders  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lincoln  Auditorium,  Syracuse,  No¬ 
vember  6  and  7,  1941. 

All  stockholders  and  committee¬ 
men  should  mark  these  dates  on  their 
calendars.  Traveling  arrangements 
will  be  made  through  G.L.F,  Ser¬ 
vice  Agencies. 


CANNED  FOODS 
PRICES 

Firm  prices  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  on  advance  case  lot 
orders  for  the  following  G.L.F. 
canned  foods: 

No,  2Y2  cans  Tomatoes, 

per  case  of  24 ......  .  $3.30 

No.  10  cans  Tomatoes, 

per  case  of  6 .  2.80 

20-oz.  cans  Tomato  Juice, 

per  case  of  24 .  2.15 

46-oz.  cans  Tomato  Juice,  j 

per  case  of  12 .  2.30 

3-qt.  (SlO)  cans  Tomato  Juice, 
per  case  of  6 .  2.40 

_ 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.  •  Ithaca,  N.  If® 


Good  pasture  is  the  cheapest  dairy  feed  there  is.  With 
the  cost  of  purchased  feed  going  up  all  the  time,,  it’s  more 
important  than  ever  to  grow  as  much  good  feed  as  possible  on 
your  own  farm. 

Do  these  things  this  fall  for  more  feed  from  your  pastures 
next  summer. 

1.  Select  from  your  best  pasture  land  a  number  of  acres 
equal  to  the  number  of  cows  you  keep. 

2.  Spread  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre 
on  this  land.  On  rough  land  use  a  cyclone  fertilizer  spreader. 
If  you  can’t  afford  to  cover  the  entire  area  with  at  least  600 
pounds  per  acre,  go  as  far  as  you  can,  but  don’t  use  less  than 
600  pounds  per  acre.  Most  farmers  spread  superphosphate 

too  thin. 

3.  Plan  to  divide  the  pasture  to  permit  rotation  grazing. 

4.  Have  the  soil  tested  for  lime.  Spread  the  lime  this  fall  if 
it  is  needed. 

Another  place  to  increase  production  of  feed  on  the  farm  is 
old  meadows.  Top  dress  them  with  superphosphated  manure 
this  fail  and  winter.  Ten  loads  of  manure  per  acre  is  enough  if 
you  use  from  30  to  50  pounds  of  superphosphate  with  each 
load.  Most  farmers  spread  manure  too  thick. 
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Legal  Requirements 


nary  light  will  pick  one  another. 

From  the  brooders  the  birds  are 
placed  in  covered  outside  pens  where 
they  are  “hardened”  so  as  to  be  rugged 
when  liberated. 

Managing  the  Preserve 

The  Garnsey  land  consists  of  300 
acres  at  Burrough’s  Point,  south  of 
Seneca  Falls,  and  a  500  acre  duck  and 
pheasant  preserve  in  the  Montezuma 
Marshes.  At  Burrough’s  Point,  some 
of  the  land  is  in  hay,  there  are  a  few 
small  cultivated  patches  and  a  vine¬ 
yard,  but  the  greater  part  is  natural 
pheasant  cover. 

Before  the  shooting  season  starts. 


out  crowding  and  unworked  covers 
to  shoot  over. 

(2)  *^6  fee  charged  for  the  hunting 
privilege  includes  the  services  of 
an  experienced  guide  and  a  well- 
trained  bird-dog.  Hunters  may 
use  their  own  dogs  if  they  wish. 

(3)  Shooting  hours  are  from  9  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  and  as  stated,  the  sea¬ 
son  lasts  from  September  through 
February. 

Sources  of  Revenue 

The  principal  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  fees  charged  for  hunting 
privileges.  The  size  of  such  fees  de¬ 


Mr.  Garnsey  has  about  300  carefully 
selected  pheasants  in  his  breeding 
pens.  To  keep  these,  a  permit  must 
be  obtained  from  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department.  His  prop¬ 
erty  is  classed  as  a  hunting  preserve 
and  as  such  comes  under  the  New  York 
State  Game  Breeders’  Law,  which  per¬ 
mits  shooting  of  both  cocks  and  hens 
for  a  period  of  six  months  each  year. 
To  comply  with  this  law,  Mr.  Garnsey 
breeds  and  liberates  hundreds  of  birds 
before  the  hunting  season  starts,  and 
frees  from  his  holding  pens  through¬ 
out  the  season  a  number  of  birds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  population  approxi¬ 
mately  level  at  all  times. 

Each  bird  shot  on  the  preserve  is 
tagged  with  an  indestructible,  number¬ 
ed  leg  band  obtained  from  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department.  This  band  is  proof 
that  the  bird  was  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  All  shooters  must  have 
the  regular  state  hunting  license. 


Breeding 

Both  Ringnecks  and  Melenistic  Mu¬ 
tant  pheasants  are  raised.  Since  the 
object  is  to  keep  the  birds  as  wild  as 
possible,  the  method  of  rearing  them 
differs  markedly  from  those  of  the 
usual  poultry  raiser. 

“Each  breeding  pen  contains  5  or  6 
hens  to  one  cock,”  Mr.  Garnsey  ex¬ 
plained  as  he  showed  me  about  the 
premises.  “Hens  may  lay  up  to  90 
eggs  a  year.  Normally,  90%  to  95% 
are  fertile  and  65%  to  85%  will  hatch. 
Out  of  every  100  baby  chicks  hatched, 
75  to  80,  under  proper  management, 
should  reach  maturity.”  Birds  are 
considered  mature  at  about  16  weeks. 

For  the  best  birds,  setting  hens  are 
used  as  foster  mothers  so  the  young 
birds  can  be  field-reared.  Field-rear- 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  process  of 
producing  birds  of  the  best  sort.  Mr. 
Garnsey  is  raising  about  2,500  young 
birds  this  year. 

Field-Rearing 

In  field-rearing,  the  hen  is  placed  in 
S'  coop  and  the  chicks  are  returned  to 
^61’-  A  board  is  placed  before  the 
®oop  for  the  first  24  hours,  keeping  the 
Chicks  in  with  the  hen  so  they  will  learn 
to  recognize  her  as  their  foster  mother. 
For  the  next  two  days  they  are  allow¬ 


by  that  time  they  are  approaching  ma¬ 
turity  and  soon  will  fly  away.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  each  set  of  coops  is  moved 
toward  a  common  center,  and  near 
this  center  is  a  trap.  This  trap  is  a 
wire  cage  8  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  opening.  The 
young  birds  are  caught  in  this  trap 
and  removed  to  the  holding  cages. 

Brooder  Rearing 

The  other  method  of  reasing  pheas¬ 
ants  is  the  incubator-brooder  system, 
which  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  rearing  of  chickens.  However,  the 
heat  and  humidity  requirements  in 
hatching  pheasant  eggs  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  chickens.  After  the 
chicks  are  dried  out  in  the  incubator, 
they  are  placed  in  brooders  and  left 
there  until  from  5  to  15  weeks  old. 
Brooder  chicks  must  be  kept  in  semi¬ 
darkness.  Pheasants  are  pugnacious 
birds  and  if  crowded  together  in  ordi¬ 


in  fleid-rearing,  the  chicks  are  left  in  the  incubator  until  dried  off 
and  then  returned  to  the  hen  in  coop.  A  V-shaped  pen  of  boards  is 
placed  befbre  the  coop  for  a  couple  of  days  until  the  baby  pheasants 
learn  to  recognize  the  hen  as  their  foster  mother  and  return  to  her 
when  called.  Then  the  pen  is  removed  and  the  chicks  permitted  to 
roam  at  will.  They  will  not  desert  their  foster  mother  until  almost 
mature,  at  which  time  they  are  caught  in  trap  cages  and  placed  in 
holding  cages  to  await  liberation. 


(Top)  Ring-necks  in  breeding  pens.  Each  group  consists  of  four  or 
five  hens  and  one  cock.  Eggs  are  collected  daily.  Since  pheasants 
can  fly  as  well  in  confinement  as  in  the  wild,  pens  must  be  covered 

with  wire. 


(Left)  Mr.  L,e  Roy  G.  Garnsey,  Cornell,  ’28,  who  has  developed  into 
a  paying  business  the  providing  of  good  shooting  for  pheasant  and 

duck  hunters. 


Mr.  Garnsey  has  already  liberated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  birds  to  stock  the  covers. 
Such  liberations,  under  the  eye  of  a 
state  game  inspector,  must  be  made 
before  the  state  grants  authority  to  do 
any  shooting.  “You  can’t  shoot  first 
and  then  release,”  Mr.  Garnsey  stated. 
“The  object  is  to  make  sure  the  hunter 
doesn’t  shoot  state  birds.  As  you  have 
to  make  your  liberations  before  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  never  can  take  back  all  the 
birds  that  have  been  liberated.  Those 
that  are  driven  off  the  property  revert 
to  the  State  and  tend  to  stock  adjacent 
covers  which  are  not  on  the  Preserve.” 

The  hunting  is  regulated  as  follows: 
(1)  The  average  party  is  comprised  of 
three  “guns”  (shooters),  and  not 
more  than  three  parties  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  hunt  at  any  one  time. 
This  is  done  not  only  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  safety,  but  because  the  land 
is  so  subdivided  that  three  parties 
will  each  have  plenty  of  room  with- 


pends  on  the  number  of  guns  in  the 
party.  Last  season  they  were: 

No.  of 

Guns  Fee  Alloioed  Take 

Three  $10.00  each  3  birds  per  gun 

Two  $12.50  each  3  birds  per  gun 

One  $25.00  6  birds 

For  additional  birds  shot  beyond  the 
above  number,  the  cost  is  $3.00  per 
bird. 

Mr.  Garnsey  makes  no  guarantee  ex¬ 
cept  (1)  that  the  covers  are  stocked 
with  an  adequate  number  of  birds;  and 
(2)  that  if  a  Preserve  dog  is  used,  a 
sufficient  number  of  birds  will  be  flush¬ 
ed  to  ^ovide  at  least  the  limit  in  fair 
shots.  The  actual  bag  depends  on  the 
hunter’s  skill.  Complaints  are  rare 
and  a  long  waiting  list  usually  necessi¬ 
tates  the  making  of  shooting  reserva¬ 
tions  well  in  advance. 

Besides  the  birds  raised  for  his  own 
use,  Mr.  Garnsey  sells  pheasant  eggs 
{Continued  mi  Page  12) 


He  Solved  the 
^•Hunter  Problem” 


You  LAND  OWNERS  who  are 
annoyed  by  hunters  trespassing 
on  your  property  and  breaking 
down  your  fences,  how  would 
you  like  to  have  pheasant  shooters 
come  to  you  in  small  groups,  hunt  un¬ 
der  your  supervision,  and  pay  you  $10 
per  man  per  day  for  the  privilege  ? 
And  if  the  shooting  season  consisted 
not  of  the  usual  two  weeks,  but  lasted 
from  September  through  February, 
with  the  right  to  shoot  both  cocks  and 
hens,  with  no  bag  limit,  and  you  re¬ 
ceived  around  $3  per  bird,  wouldn’t 
that  seem  like  good  business?  That  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Le  Roy  G.  Garnsey, 
of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  is  doing. 

Any  one  owning  land  having  good 
cover  for  pheasants  could  do  the  same, 
provided :  ( 1 )  they  ■  were  willing  to 

abide  by  the  legal  technicalities  involv¬ 
ed;  (2)  they  were  sufficiently  good 
poultrymen  to  raise  young  pheasants 
by  the  hundreds  for  stocking  covers; 
and  (3)  they  gave  service  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  prices  charged. 


ed  limited  freedom  in  little  V-shaped 
pens,  where  they  learn  to  obey  the 
hen’s  voice  and  return  to  her  when 
called. 

After  this  period,  the  hen  is  kept 
confined  in  the  coop,  but  the  chicks 
are  permitted  to  roam  at  will.  They 
will  not  desert  their  foster  mother  at 
this  age. 

In  the  field,  dangers  beset  the  young 
birds  from  every  side.  They  are 
stalked  by  cats,  picked  up  by  crows, 
and  attacked  by  rats.  Hawks  some¬ 
times  bother  and  dogs  are  a  hazard. 
Despite  these  dangers,  the  loss  among 
the  young  birds  is  not  excessive  if 
reasonable  watch  is  kept.  Their  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  is  sharpen¬ 
ed  and  they  are  made  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  their  environment — they  are 
being  taught  to  survive,  which  is  the 
main  object  of  field-rearing. 

If  fed  regularly,  the  yoxmg  birds 
will  remain  with,  or  near,  their  foster 
mother  until  8  or  10  weeks  old,  but 
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Dairymen  Should  Have  Costs  of 
Production 

O  DAIRYMAN,  either  in  the  New  York 
or  New  England  milk  sheds,  should  miss 
reading  Commissioner  Noyes’  article  on  Page  1 
of  this  issue.  To  get  the  most  out  of  it,  you  real¬ 
ly  should  read  the  feature  article  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  issue  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen. 

Commissioner  Noyes  makes  several  points 
that  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  One  is  the 
need  of  dairymen  expressing  themselves  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  American  Agriculturist  has  always 
made  it  a  point  to  try  to  find  out  and  to  print 
what  farmers  themselves  think.  The  only  place 
we  draw  the  line  on  this  is  on  bitter  and  de¬ 
structive  criticism  which  gets  the  milk  business 
nowhere. 

The  important  points  on  which  Commissioner 
Noyes  and  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  agree  are: 

1.  Dairymen  should  have  costs  of  production 

for  their  milk,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and 

there  should  be  some  flexible  method  to  deter¬ 

mine  these  costs  automatically. 

2.  Adjustment  in  prices  should  be  made 

promptly. 

The  fact  that  dairymen  are  not  yet  receiving 
the  increased  prices  which  they  appealed  to  the 
government  for  nearly  three  months  ago  is  ab¬ 
surd.  Hearings  held  in  the  way  they  have  been 
conducted  are  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  way  of 
determining  milk  prices,  particularly  when  offi¬ 
cials  apparently  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
evidence  submitted  by  dairymen. 

Commissioner  Noyes  is  right  in  saying  that 
government  cooperation  should  help  to  stabilize 
the  market,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  milk  orders  should  be  continued,  either 
in  New  York  or  New  England,  if  they  are  not 
fairly  and  efficiently  administered.  They  have 
been  well  administered  in  New  England;  they 
have  not  been  fairly  administered  in  New  York 
recently. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  leaders  of  all  the 
organized  dairy  groups  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  that  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  be  given  one  more  trial  to  adjust 
milk  prices  fairly.  If  they  fail  to  do  it  this  time, 

out  goes  the  Order. 

In  order  to  get  fair  administration  of  the  milk 
orders,  dairymen  themselves  should  be  strongly 
represented  in  the  groups  that  make  the  final 
decisions.  Consumers  are  represented,  so  are  offi¬ 
cials,  but  so  far  no  dairyman  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  official  de¬ 
cisions.  The  only  way  to  get  such  representation, 
in  fact  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  politics 
and  consumer  influence  do  not  completely  dic¬ 
tate  milk  prices,  is  to  maintain  strong  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations.  Without  these  groups  work¬ 
ing  together  as  they  have  in  recent  years,  dairy¬ 
men  would  be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Indians  Grew  Good  Beans 

HE  EXHIBIT  of  Indian  beans  put  on  by 
the  Onondaga  Indians  in  the  Indian  Village 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Erl  A.  Bates  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  farm  crop  exhibits  I  have  ever 
seen.  (See  picture).  You  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  intriguing  names  of  Indian  bean  var¬ 
ieties,  which  I  copied  down  when  I  visited  the 
exhibit : 

Hunters,  Bass,  Chipmunk,  Wrens  Egg,  Lazy 
Man,  War  Dance,  Cat’s  Eye,  Wampum,  Bear, 


Papoose,  Cranberry,  Honeymoon,  Council, 
Hominy,  Dead  Feast,  Strawberry,  Woodchuck, 
Garden  Flame,  Fawn,  Chickadee,  Crow,  Trout, 
Blue  Moon,  Loon,  and  36  other  varieties  not 
named.  The  Papoose  bean  is  easily  digested,  so 
it  is  good  for  children.  Hence  the  name. 

Some  of  these  varieties  have  been  planted  by 
the  Indians  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  not  one  of  these  varieties  is 
pure  white.  Even  though  the  Indians  cannot 
sell  their  surplus  of  colored  beans,  they  never 
have  had  any  use  for  the  white  bean. 

Beans  seem  to  have  had  at  least  three  points 
of  general  origin.  Some  of  them,  including  the 
white  bean,  originated  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
kidney  is  a  natural  product  of  Central  and 
South  America;  but  long  before  the  white  man 
ever  heard  of  the  Americas,  the  Iroquois  In¬ 
dians  were  growing  beans,  including  no  doubt 
many  of  the  above  varieties.  In  fact,  the  Six 
Nations  had  a  well  developed  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  When  Sullivan  was  sent  to  lay  waste  the 
Indian  villages  of  the  Finger  Lakes  country  in 
Central  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  he 
found  great  fields  and  large  gardens.  In  them 
were  growing  corn,  beans  and  squash  —  ‘  the 
three  sisters” — and  pumpkins,  apples,  crab  ap¬ 
ples,  and  probably  grapes. 

The  beans  and  squash  were  always  planted 
with  the  corn.  The  vines  of  the  beans  climbed 
up  the  corn  stalks,  and  the  squash  kept  the 
weeds  down.  Quite  a  scheme! 

Cash  for  Best  Title 

MONG  the  many  friends  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  a  young  talented  musician 
by  the  name  of  Dexter  Davidson.  In  past  years 
he  has  attended  many  of  the  conferences  of  the 
A.  A.  family,  particularly  in  New  England,  and 
has  become  imbued  with  the  friendly  family 
spirit  which  prevails  throughout  our  great  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  compose  a  symphony  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  celebration  next  year  of  one 
hundred  years’  service  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  to  northeastern  farm  folks.  It  is  our  thought 
that  this  symphony  should  have  a  patriotic 
theme,  that  it  should,  through  the  medium  of 
music,  express  the  hopes  and  fears  and  the 
growth  of  our  rural  people  during  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  our  thought,  also,  that  the 
symphony  should  gradually  build  up  to  a  musi¬ 
cal  climax,  ending  in  some  treatment  of  our 
great  national  hymn  “America.” 

What  would  be  the  best  title  for  a  piece  of 
music  like  that?  Well,  we  have  concluded  to 
let  you,  the  readers,  name  the  symphony.  To  the 
one  who  suggests  the  title  which  is  finally 
chosen  by  the  judges,  American  Agriculturist 
will  pay  ten  dollars.  The  judges  will  be  Mr. 


Davidson  and  the  editorial  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist.  The  verdict  of  these  judges  will  be 
final.  The  title  becomes  the  property  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

The  only  rule  is  that  no  one  person  may  sub¬ 
mit  more  than  one  title.  If  two  or  more  people 
send  in  the  title  which  is  finally  chosen,  the  one 
first  received  in  this  office  will  get  the  prize, 
Titles,  of  course,  should  be  brief,  not  over  a 
few  words  in  length.  Even  one  or  two  words 
may  express  your  thought,  as  in  the  case  of 
Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Dvorak’s 
New  World  Symphony.  Send  suggestions  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  contest  closes  November  1,  1941. 

Try  Packaging  Potatoes 

More  and  more  farmers  and  dealers  are 
putting  high  quality  potatoes  up  in  special 
packages.  Progress  in  the  production  of  pota¬ 
toes,  like  everything  else,  has  been  made  much 
faster  than  improvement  in  methods  of  market¬ 
ing.  The  housewife,  particularly  in  upstate  cit¬ 
ies,  often  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  good 
quality  potato.  That  is  why  she  frequently  pays 
a  much  higher  price  for  Idaho  potatoes,  which 
are  uniform  in  size,  and  packaged  attractively. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

My  first  is  in  shovel  but  not  in  spade,  ^ 

My  second’s  in  plunder  but  not  in  raid, 

My  third  is  in  brilliant  but  not  in  bright, 

My  fourth  is  in  darkness  but  not  in  light, 

My  fifth  is  in  pastel  but  not  in  chalk. 

My  sixth  is  in  question  but  not  in  talk. 

My  seventh’s  in  stumble  but  not  in  fall, 

My  eighth  is  in  steamer  but  not  in  yawl. 

My  ninth  is  in  zealous  but  not  in  skill. 

My  whole  is  an  artist  born  in  Seville. 

(See  solution  on  page  IS} 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

^^T^RNIE  LITTLE,”  said  the  teacher,  im- 
H/  patiently,  “what  is  that  you  are  playing 
with?” 

Ernie  made  no  reply,  but  the  class  sneak  was 
ready  with  information. 

“Please,  teacher,”  he  said,  “It’s  some  string 
he’s  got.” 

“Give  it  to  me!”  was  the  next  command.  So 
the  offending  string  was  passed  along  and 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

There  was  no  more  trouble  with  Ernie  until 
his  turn  came  to  read.  Then,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  up,  he  began  to  cry. 

“Why  don’t  you  stand  up  and  read?”  de¬ 
manded  the  teacher,  impatiently. 

“Please,  mum,”  whimpered  Ernie.  “You  took 
my  string.  If  I  stand  up,  my  pants  will  fall 
down!” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Hornet:  First  Rival  of 
the  Horse  and 

A  WISE  old  farmer  friend  of  mine 
once  said  when  discussing  horses 
that  were  afraid  of  automobiles,  “I’ve 
noticed  that  the  horses  aren’t  near  so 
scared  since  their  drivers  got  over  be¬ 
ing  scared.’’  But  it  wasn’t  so  unusual 
or  so  illogical  for  either  a  driver  or  a 
horse  to  be  scared.  Those  first  automo¬ 
biles  were  “wondrous  to  behold’’  and 
certainly  quite  different  in  noise,  speed, 
shape,  color  and  smell  from  any  ani¬ 
mal  we  had  met  on  the  road  up  to  that 
time.  Now  there  was  the  “Hornet”  as 
a  case  in  point.  Once  it  was  famous  in 
our  village. 

The  “Hornet”  was  one  of  Henry 
Ford’s  first  mass  production  marvels 
but  it  didn’t  attain  fame  or  name  un¬ 
der  its  first  owner,  or  second  or  third. 
Maybe  it  always  sounded  that  way  and 
we  didn’t  notice  it  until  later,  quieter 
and  more  dependable  models  were  in 
competition  with  it.  I  don’t  know  who 
christened  it — I  just  know  that  we  be¬ 
gan  to  call  it  the  “Hornet”  and  the 
name  seemed  apt,  so  it  stuck. 

Already  it  was  a  car  with  a  past 
and  not  much  promise  for  the  future 
when  Cyril  negotiated  its  purchase. 
Cyril  was  independent  and  didn’t  seek 
much  advice,  so  he  just  started  the 
engine  and  began  manipulating  all  the 
levers,  pedals,  and  gadgets  in  sight.  I 
suppose  that  he  started  and  stopped 
the  car  a  hundred  times  the  first  day. 
When  the  car  was  moving  fast,  Cyril 
couldn’t  steer  and  handle  the  controls 
at  the  same  time,  so  he  drove  it  around 
the  village  in  low  gear  for  about  two 
days  until  he  got  broken  in.  The  folks 
around  the  barber  shop  watched  with 
great  interest  but  Cyril  listened  to  no 
advice,  kept  still  and  concentrated  on 
learning  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
car.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  Cyril  was 
master  of  the  “Hornet”  and  within  the 
next  few  weeks  became  so  adept  that 
he  ventured  out  of  the  village  limits  on 
a  number  of  short  trips. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  several  of 
us  were  sitting  around  without  much 
to  do  when  someone  reported  that 
there  was  a  forest  fire  over  East  about 
five  miles,  in  an  old  swamp.  A  fire  in 
that  location  couldn’t  do  much  dam¬ 
age  but  there  was  always  a  little  ex¬ 
citement  in  helping  to  fight  it,  so  we 
offered  Cyril  fifty  cents  apiece  if  he 
would  take  us  over.  Cyril  was  interest¬ 
ed  and  thought  the  “Hornet”  was 
willing,  and  after  a  few  preliminaries 
and  false  starts  we  drove  out  of  town 
up  the  “Gulf  Road”  which  was  nar¬ 
row,  twisty,  steep  and  peculiar. 

At  the  first  sharp  rise  the  “Hornet” 
began  to  cough  and  hesitate,  but  we 
were  accustomed  to  assist  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  Cyril  held  to  the  wheel  while 
the  rest  of  us  hopped  out,  pushed  lus¬ 
tily,  and  made  the  grade.  When  the 
sputtering  changed  to  regular  explos¬ 
ions,  coming  one  on  the  tail  of  the 
other,  we  jumped  in  on  the  run  with¬ 
out  taking  the  risk  of  stopping  the 
car,  and  rolled  on.  A  little  later  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  repeated,  and  again  later,  un¬ 
til  we  were  sure  that  it  was  about  a 
50-50  proposition  on  horse  power— half 
from  the  engine  and  half  from  the 
passengers. 

About  half  way  up  the  “Gulf”  was 
3-  jutting  ledge  of  rock  forcing  a  sharp 


right  angle  turn  in  the  narrow  road. 
Now  that  road  was  one  of  the  main 
outlets  from  one  of  the  backward 
townships,  and  some  of  the  people  who 
came  down  to  trade  were  a  little  pe¬ 
culiar  and  not  accustomed  to  modern 
ways. 

You  know.  Partner,  how  sometimes 
when  we  came  into  town  with  the  hair 
curling  up  nicely  above  our  coat  collar 
after  a  hard  winter  the  barber  used 
to  mutter  something  about  “these 
spring  hair-cuts”?  Our  barber,  John 
Crittenden,  used  to  swear  that  once 
while  performing  one  of  those  spring 
hair-cuts  he  found  a  whetstone  that 
had  been  lost  last  haying. 

Well,  we  never  gave  a  thought  to 
what  might  be  coming  down  the  back 
road  that  day.  It  was  hard  enough  to 
make  any  headway  of-  our  own.  Little 
John  Houghtaling,  we  pronounced  it 
“Hufftail,”  had  a  nice,  comfortably  fat 
wife,  three  or  four  little  “Hufftails,”  a 
pair  of  rat-tailed,  ten-hundred-pound 
horses  with  burdocks  in  their  tails  the 
year  around,  and  a  poor  rocky  farm 
way  up  on  the  ridge.  Little  John  was 
never  one  to  meet  an  emergency 
quickly,  or  perhaps  he  was  dominated, 
a  little  or  much  by  his  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  half.  Anyhow  Little  John  and  his 
wife,  Emma,  were  on  their  way  down 
the  Gulf  Road  to  sell  some  butter  and 
buy  some  groceries  in  the  village. 

We  must  have  been  a  fearsome  sight 
as  Cyril  whirled  the  “Hornet,”  loaded 
with  noisy  boys,  around  the  sharp 
corner  and  came  full  ifeteam  ahead  al¬ 
most  even  with  the  “nigh”  horse’s 
head. 

Emma  Houghtaling  yelled,  the 
horses  reared  and  plunged.  Little  John 
left  the  lines  slack  and  dropped  his 
jaw  until  his  tonsils  showed.  Little 
John  and  Emma  were  sitting  on  a 


cleated  board  seat  across  the  box  of 
the  lumber-wagon  and  the  three  little 
“Hufftails”  were  standing  up  in  the 
back  holding  on  to  John  and  Emma’s 
shoulders.  When  Emma  yelled,  all 
three  youngsters  went  over  the  side  of 
the  wagon  like  cats  and  disappeared  in 
the  bushes. 

I  jumped  out  of  the  “Hornet”  and 
grabbed  the  horses  by  the  lines  under 
their  jaws.  They  weren’t  scared  when 
they  saw  that  I  wasn’t  scared  and 
quieted  down  at  once.' 

Cyril  turned  way  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  road  and  with  the  horse  power 
in  the  engine  and  three  man  power 
pushing  behind  managed  to  get  by  and 
up  along  the  road  a  ways.  I  spoke 
soothingly  to  Little  John  and  his  jaw 
closed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  That 
was  all  right  anyway;  he  didn’t  have 
any  use  for  it,  his  jaw.  Emma  was  do¬ 
ing  the  talking  and  it  wasn’t  compli¬ 
mentary  to  any  of  us.  It  was  no  time 
to  argue,  so  I  let  loose  of  the  horses, 
ran  forward  and  climbed  into  the 
“Hornet”.  As  I  settled  into  the  seat,  I 
of  course  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder.  Emma  had  stopped  talking, 
looked  around  a  moment,  and  gave  a 
call  for  her  young.  Immediately,  three 
little- “Hufftails”  swarmed  out  of  the 
bushes,  scrambled  into  the  wagon  and 
the  family  were  again  on  their  way 
to  town  after  an  exciting  adventure 
on  the  road  that  would  be  talked  over 
for  many  days  to  come. 

Cyril  and  the  “Hornet”  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  pulled  and  pushed  their  way 
on  up  the  Gulf  Road  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  out  along  the  level  towards 
the  site  of  the  forest  fire. 

Just  beyond  the  Rogers  school  house, 
Charlie  Kenyon  had  a  pasture  where 
he  kept  young  stock.  The  fence  wasn’t 
very  good  and  two  of  the  yearlings 
were  wearing  “pokes”  which  indicated 
some  lack  of  confidence,  or  else  the  re¬ 
sults  of  sad  experience  on  Charlie’s 
part.  One  little  Jersey  was  out  on  the 
roadside  peacefully  grazing,  when  the 
“Hornet”  came  along  and  upset  her 
nervous  system.  She  began  to  run,  but 
the  “Hornet”  must  have  been  doing 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
Jersey  lengthened  her  stride  and  Cyril 
kept  rolling  right  along  at  the  same 
gait.  The  Jersey  knew  that  running 
was  easier  on  the  hard  road  and  swung 
into  the  road  ahead  of  us.  We,  the 
passengers,  began  to  cheer.  “Bet  you 
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JF  I  'WARN’T  quite  so  old,  gee 

whiz,  and  stiffened  up  with 
rheumatiz,  out  to  the  airport 
I  would  hie  and  take  some 
lessons  how  to  fly.  Them  lit¬ 
tle  planes  appeal  to  me,  with¬ 
out  so  much  expense,  by  gee, 
you  just  hop  off  and  soar 
around;  a  feller  that’s  tied  to 
the  ground  is  missin’  half  the 
universe,  and  then  he  gits  the 
half  that’s  worse.  The  place 
to  live  is  in  the  air,  you  git 
away  from  strife  and  care,  you 
soar  around  like  any  bird,  up 
where  you  never  hear  a  word 
’bout  taxes,  politics  or  war. 

Your  spirit’s  free  and  buoy¬ 
ant,  for  the  earth  is  lyin’  there 
below,  while  you  are  free  to 
come  and  go,  to  dive  and  dip 
and  spiral  round;  you’re  up 
where  you  can’t  hear  a  sound  - 
of  scoldin’  wife  or  bankers 
who  remind  you  that  your  note 
is  due. 

When  I  am  flyin’  in  a  plane, 

I  never  want  to  light  again,  I 
like  to  float  around  up  there 
with  nothing  all  around  but 
air.  Far  down  below  folks 
look  like  ants,  they  strut 
around  in  Sunday  pants  and  cheat  each  other  for  to  gain  a  little  wealth, 
there’s  care  and  pain  and  bitterness  and  strife  about;  but  when  a  feller  just 
lets  out  his  spirit  up  where  space  is  wide,  horizons  stretch  on  ev’ry  side  as 
far  as  you  can  see  and  more,  he  ain’t  got  time  for  bein’  sore  or  holdin’ 
grudges.  All  below  is  softened  by  the  distance,  so  you  just  forgit  man’s  puny 
strife  and  shout  aloud  for  joy  of  life.  Of  all  the  things  I’ve  ever  done  there 
ain’t  a  one  that’s  half  the  fun  of  flyin’,  I  could  sit  there  and  not  care  a  bit 
to  ever  land. 


THIS  TitlSD 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 

This  is  my  land; 

This  rugged  fertile  soil. 

Through  years  of  sun  and  rain. 
Through  years  of  song  and  toil, 

I’ve  plowed  and  tilled  it  well, 

And  planted  goodly  seed; 

I’ve  watched  my  crops  grow  ripe; 
I’ve  watched  my  cattle  feed. 

I’ve  seen  it  lush  and  green; 

I’ve  seen  it  white  with  snow, 
These  acres  that  I  love. 

This  land  I  know. 


two  shilling  you  can’t  get  by  her,” 
yelled  Earl.  “She’s  a  Hambletonian,” 
yelled  Jack.  “Watch  her  pace,  she’s  a 
natural,”  I  shouted,  and  the  Jersey 
held  her  own,  for  Cyril  didn’t  dare  run 
into  her.  The  road  had  a  fairly  wide 
shoulder  and  Cyril  pulled  over  to  one 
side,  pulled  down  his  throttle  lejv^er 
and  called  for  everything  the  Hornet 
had.  Slowly,  we  crept  abreast  of  Jer¬ 
sey’s  tail,  then  even  with  her  shoulders 
and  were  going  by.  Earl  leaned  out  and 
slapped  at  Jersey  with  his  hat.  She 
made  a  jump  sideways,  skidded  a  lit¬ 
tle,  slowed  and  trotted  out  along  the 
fence,  fairly  outrun  by  this  new  and 
modern  invention  of  man.  Earl  claim¬ 
ed  she  winked  at  him  as  she  gave  up 
the  chase.  Cyril  hadn’t  said  a  word, 
just  kept  busy  wrestling  with  the 
steering  wheel. 

Then  before  we  got  the  race 
thoroughly  talked  over,  the  “Hornet” 
omitted  a  few  explosions,  hissed  a  lit¬ 
tle,  steamed  a  little,  and  just  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  running.  Cyril  coasted  along 
to  a  bar- way  and  stopped.  “The  engine 
is  over-heated,”  he  explained  as  we 
climbed  out.  “What  do  we  do  now?” 
“Just  wait,”  said  Cyril  and  gingerly 
loosened  the  radiator  cap.  “Why  didn’t 
it  heat  up  on  the  hill?”  I  asked.  “It 
was  the  high  speed  that  done  it,”  said 
Cyril.  “Probably  the  excitement  of  the 
face,”  said  Jack,  “or  maybe  high  blood 
jj-'ressure.”  “What  do  we  do  now?”  I 
r.sked  again.  “Just  wait,”  said  Cyril, 
so  we  waited. 

Strawberries  were  ripe,  so  we  wan¬ 
dered  around  a  while  getting  our  fing¬ 
ers  stained  and  a  small  amount  of 
nourishment  until  a  horse  and  buggy 
came  along  with  John  Flummerfelt 
driving.  “Where’s  the  forest  fire?”  we 
asked.  “Shucks,  it  don’t  amount  to  no¬ 
thing,”  said  John,  “just  Charlie  Ken¬ 
yon’s  swamp  lot  burning  over  a  little; 
can’t  spread  anywheres;  want  a  ride 
home?”  “No,”  Jack  said,  “Cyril  might 
need  us  to  push  the  ‘Hornet’  down  hill.” 

After  a  time  Cyril  announced  the 
“Hornet’s”  temperature  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  and  we  helped  him  turn  it  around 
in  the  bar-way,  then  back  onto  the 
road  headed  towards  town.  Cyril  set 
two  little  levers  on  the  wheel  and 
cranked  the  engine;  the  engine  explod¬ 
ed  and  Cyril  ran  hastily  to  pull  down 
the  left  hand  lever  but  the  explosion 
had  stopped.  Again  Cyril  set  the  levers, 
gave  the  crank  a  couple  of  quarter 
turns,  then  “spun  it”  and  the  engine 
started.  Cyril  sprinted  for  the  levers 
and  pulled  down  the  spark — but  too 
late — for  it  stopped  again.  Then  Cyril 
said,  “Can’t  one  of  you  fellers  advance 
that  spark  as  soon  as  it  catches  ?  Now, 
don’t  do  it  too  quick  or  it’ll  kick  back 
and  break  my  arm.”  So  I  gingerly  took 
hold  of  the  spark  lever.  Cyril  cranked 
a  couple  of  times — bang  went  the  en¬ 
gine  and  I  yanked  down  the  spark 
lever.  The  engine  roared  like  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  Cyril  strode  proudly  back, 
climbed  into  the  driver’s  seat,  slowly 
raised  the  gas  lever,  and  the  engine 
settled  down  to  a  loud  regular  explos¬ 
ion.  Cyril  pulled  down  his  cap,  adjust¬ 
ed  his  goggles,  and  smiled.  “Runs 
sweet,  don’t  she?”  he  said,  and  we 
agreed.  It  was  a  lot  better  than  the 
(^Continued  on  Page  21) 
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IT’S 

4  WHEELS  THAT  MAKE 
THE  DIFFERENCE 


The  farm  year  is  a  twelve- 
month  year,  a  four-season 
year.  Isn’t  it  just  good  business  then 
to  select  a  four -season  tractor,  that 
will  do  aU  your  work,  whenever  you 
want  it  done? 


That’s  why  the  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson^  System  is  a  four-wheel  trac¬ 
tor.  It  has  four-wheel  stabihty  and 
flexibility.  And  it  has  automobile 
steering — the  first  tractor  to  have  that 
— ^for  easier  handling. 

It  takes  care  of  the  plowing,  the 
cultivating — the  usual  field  work  on 
the  farm.  And  it  also  takes  care  of  the 
hundred  and  one  odd  jobs,  the  off¬ 
season  jobs,  that  are  making  farms 
more  livable  and  more  profitable. 


This  foin* -wheel,  four -season 
tractor  is  no  dainty  two-row 
cultivating  machine,  that  can’t  do 
much  besides.  It’s  a  man’s  machine, 
built  to  do  anything  you  ask  of  it.  Yet 
it  drives  hke  a  baby  buggy  if  you  want 
the  boy  to  nm  it. 

Winter,  or  whatever  you  call  it  in  your 
part  of  the  coimtry,  is  not  a  vacation 
season  for  the  Ford  Tractor.  It  doesn’t 
stop  with  field  work.  You  can  use  it 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  on  the  road, 
in  the  wood  lot,  in  the  gravel  pit, 
wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done.  It 
has  the  power,  the  mobility,  the 
adaptabihty,  to  get  more  work  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gas  than  you  ever  thought 
possible. 


Pull  two  14-inch  plows,  or  a 
big  two-gang  disc,  or  make  the 
vegetables  grow  in  your  kitchen  garden 
— ^it’s  all  part  of  the  day’s  work  with 
the  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  System  does  it:  the  Ferguson 
System,  an  exclusive  method  of  attach¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  implement — 
that  makes  every  oimce  count. 

This  is  the  best  month  in  the  year 
to  investigate  this  fom-season  equip¬ 
ment — to  prove  oin:  statements  on 
your  own  farm.  Just  ask  the  nearest 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  put  it  through 
its  paces  for  you. 


The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson 
System  is  sold  nationally  by  the 
Ferguson-Sherman  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  distributed  through  dealers 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 


GETS  AU  YOUR 


WORK  DONE  ON  TIME 


Apple  Deal 
Favorable 

As  OCTOBER,  the  biggest  apple 
sales  month  of  the  year  approaches, 
fruit  growers  of  the  Northeast  look 
forward  to  the  fall  and  winter  market¬ 
ing  season  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  they  have  as  fine  a  crop,  from  a 
standpoint  of  quality,  as  ever  has  been 
produced  in  this  section.  Dry  weather 
through  much  of  the  growing  season 
has  kept  the  fruit  unusually  clean. 
Growers  have  supplemented  this  with 
careful  attention  to  their  regular  and 
special  spray  applications.  In  other 
words,  growers,  assisted  by  nature, 
have  done  their  part. 

Now  it’s  up  to  the  market.  Now 
it’s  up  to  that  old  economic  pair  — 
Supply  and  Demand. 

On  the  supply  side  of  the  picture  the 
northeastern  crop  doesn’t  look  too  big. 
Crop  estimates  are  not  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  exact  tonnage.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  inclined  to  forecast  some¬ 
what  more  than  most  private  reports, 
but  none  of  the  figures  shape  up  as 
very  much  ahead  of  last  year’s  com¬ 
paratively  light  crop. 

Crop  Not  Burdensome 


Looks 

By  WALTER  PIPER, 
Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


Northeastern  apples  are  top  quality. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the 
demand  for  apples  will  be  good  this 
winter. 


For  the  entire  northeastern  region,  ment  will  agree  not  to  sell  in  fresh 
the  western  New  York  section  probably  fruit  channels  any  apple  below  U.  S. 
is  relatively  the  best  off  in  respect  to  Utility  grade.  This  is  one  definite 
volume  of  fruit,  and  the  whole  York  move,  small  as  it  may  be,  toward  the 
state  situation  is  pretty  good.  Hudson  objective  of  keeping  cull  apples  off  the 
Valley  forecasts  have  tended  upward  markets — an  objective  which  has  long 
since  the  first  of  the  early  season  fig-  been  discussed  by  eastern  apple  grow- 


ures,  based  ,on  gloomy  frost  damage 
reports,  indicated  a  cut  of  possibly  50% 
in  tonnage. 

McIntosh  on  the  whole  in  New  York 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  little  heavier  than 
last  year,  but  not  much.  Baldwins 
will  be  much  lighter. 

In  most  of  New  England  the  tone 
of  nearly  all  forecasts  has  been  steadi¬ 
ly  downward  since  blossom  time.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  which  had  a  bumper  bloom  in 
many  sections,  did  not  set  well.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  estimates  in  Massachusetts  are 
for  close  to  last  year’s  crop;  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire  slightly 
larger;  Maine  considerably  less.  In 
Vermont  the  figures  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  1940 
saw  a  near  crop  failure,  so  this  year 
with  nearer  normal  volume  is  well 
above  a  year  ago  but  not  far  from  av¬ 
erage. 

All  New  England  shares  in  a  serious 
and  unexplainable  cut  in  Baldwin  out¬ 
put  with  estimates  in  all  states  run¬ 
ning  rather  uniformly  at  50%  or  more 
under  last  year’s  tonnage. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  some  sec¬ 
tions  are  up,  some  down,  but  on  the 
whole  increases,  if  any,  over  last  year 
are  very  moderate.  The  national  crop 
is  variously  estimated  by  government 
and  private  sources  as  ranging  from 
a  10%  increase  over  last  year  to  a  ton¬ 
nage  practically  equal  to  last  year. 

New  Outlets 

Apple  demand  and  movement  will 
have  the  benefit  of  several  new  or  en- 
large'd  outlets  for  disposal  of  the  fruit. 
The  stamp  plan  under  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  will  be  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before  because 
many  new  cities  and  towns  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  plan.  Army  buying  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  a  moderate  volume 
of  high  quality  fruit. 

The  surplus  purchase  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  care  of  11,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  partly  as  fresh  fruit  and 
partly  in  dried  form.  As  this  is  being 
written  purchase  offices  of  the  S.M.A. 
are  being  opened  in  northeastern  fruit 
centers  prepared  to  start  buying  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  storage  season. 
One  of  the  requirements  expected  to  be 
put  in  force  under  this  purchase  plan 
1  is  that  growers  selling  to  the  govern¬ 


ors,  and  which  the  majority  of  growers 
agree  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
development  of  self-service  sales  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  which  may  increase  the  use 
of  consumer  packages,  and  also,  if  self- 
service  operates  on  apples  as  it  has  on 
many  other  products,  it  may  result  in 
a  substantial  gain  in  total  sales. 

A  further  item  that  will  contribute 
to  sales  volume  is  the  subject  of'waste. 
Sounds  funny,  doesn’t  it.  But  in  times 
of  easy  money  people  buy  more  freely, 
not  always  because  they  consume 
more,  but  because  they  are  not  closely 
pinched  for  pennies.  In  the  case  of 
food  products,  they  often  buy  more 
than  they  need  and  some  of  it  gets 
wasted,  but  it  all  counts  as  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  helps  move  farm  crops. 

Early  Sales  Important 

At  this  writing  the  market  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  give  a  real  clue  as  to 
how  it  will  act  when  things  get  going 
in  volume,  but  indications,  based  on 
early  fall  sales,  are  for  a  favorable 
market.  A  possible  clue  to  the  trend 
is  the  action  of  country  buyers  who,  in 
several  cases,  are  bidding  10  to  25  cents 
more  for  apples  than  they  did  last  year. 

The  big  hump  for  the  market  to 
take  is  the  fall  stuff.  It  is  important 
to  move  a  good  percentage  of  the  crop 
prior  to  the  peak  of  the  cold  storage 
season  in  December.  For  this  reason 
it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  deal  if  prices  don’t  go  too  high 
during  the  next  couple  of  months  or  so. 

A  free  movement  of  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  putting  the  market  in  good  shape 
for  the  winter  months.  Old-timers 
had  an  expression  for  it.  They  always 
used  to  wait  until  the  fall  stuff  was 
cleaned  up  before  they  called  the  mar¬ 
ket  “healthy.”  A  good  fall  movement 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  start  the  winter 
deal  in  healthy  shape. 

The  package  situation  is  still  at 
“sixes  and  sevens”  or  more  specifically 
at  “eighths  and  fifths.”  There  will  be 
a  wider  variety  of  crates  in  use  this 
year  than  ever.  Going  from  east  to 
west  within  the  northeastern  region 
you  will  find  mostly  the  1  1/5  bushel 
size  in  use  in  eastern  New  England;  ® 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Uov^  Loren  Clark  Got 

$40.M0RS 

MILK  per  Cotv 


For  a  number  of  years,  Loren  Clark,  Penneville,  N.  Y., 
had  been  getting  an  average  of  around  9,000  lbs.  of 
milk  per  cow  from  his  good  Holsteins.  He  felt  they  were 
bred  to  do  better  than  that  so  decided  to  try  the  Purina 
Program.  Look  at  his  results: 


» 

\ 


April  to  April 
’37-’38 


*38-’39 

’39-’40 

’40-’4l 


Lhs.  per  Cow  ^  INCREASE  per  Cow 

•  •••••  •  8,950  .••••*•  —  10 

STARTED  PURINA  PROGRAM 

.  10,885  .  +1,935 

.  11,652  .  +  767 

.......  11,307  .  -  345 


2,000  Extra  Pounds 

In  other  words,  he  got  roughly  2,000  extra 
lbs.  per  cow  in  the  first  year .  At  $2.00  cwt., 
this  was  worth  $40  per  cow! 

HIS  ONLY  EXTRA  COST  was  about  $4 
or  $5  per  cow  for  the  cost  of  Purina  over 
the  feed  he  had  been  using.  So  he  made  an 
EXTRA  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $35  per 
cow,  after  he  had  paid  the  slight  additional 
cost  of  Purina. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  are  switching  to  the  Purina  Program 
to  help  them  get  LOTS  OF  MILK  to  sell  at 
today’s  high  prices?  Why  don’t  you  see  your 
Purina  dealer,  or  write  for  free  literature 
fully  explaining  the  Purina  Program. 


Here  Is  the  Purina  Program  of  Feeding 


Feed  PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 
for  a  fast  start  —  and  to  save  milk, 
which  you  can  sell.  Then  grow  heif¬ 
ers  on  PURINA  D.  &  F.  CHOW. 


Feed  PURINA  D.  &  F.  CHOW  to 
help  condition  cows  for  reduced 
calving  troubles  and  heavier  pro¬ 
duction  after  calving. 


Feed  PURINA  COW  CHOW  (straight 
or  to  balance  grain)  for  lots  of  milk 
and  long  milking  life. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  ON  THE  PURINA  PROGRAM 
PURINA  MILLS  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


VIRGO  —  ACTION 

SEPTEMBER  Is  always  ACTION  month  for  me. 
It  is  my  birth  month.  I  couldn’t  have  been 
born  in  ail  the  other  eleven  months,  but  I 
want  all  of  their  virtues  just  the  same;  so  I’m 
sure  you  have  just  as  much  right  to  ACTION  In 
your  life  as  I  have. 

ACTION  month  is  here.  Farmers  are  planning 
for  the  year  ahead.  Schools  and  Colleges  are  open¬ 
ing.  Ambitious  programs  are  before  us.  We  are 
on  the  march.  ACTION  is  in  the  air.  It’s  the 
spark  that  sets  the  things  off. 

ACTION!  ACTION!  ACTION!  If  these  Zodiac 
messages  In  cold  type  don’t  spur  you  to  ACTION, 
then  I’ve  missed  the  mark  and  written  in  vain. 
My  chief  interest  is  not  what  you  think  about 
these  messages.  I  want  to  know — do  they  pro¬ 
duce  ACTION! 

Books  and  sermons  and  messages  stimulate  us. 
We  aim  high.  Too  often,  however,  we  settle  back 
in  our  old  ways  and  our  aims  peter  out.  Failure 
to  start  ACTION  may  come  from  sheer  laziness, 
or  putting  things  off,  or  lack  of  ambition.  Eager, 
growing  men  realize  the  need  for  ACTION.  Their 
aim  is  the  top  round  of  the  ladder. 

Over  and  over  I’ve  told  about  the  meadow  lark’s 
song.  When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  used  to  take 
me  hunting  with  him.  He  would  say:  “Do  you 
hear  that  meadow  lark?  What’s  he  saying?’’ 
“Laziness  will  kill  you.’’ 

“Laziness  will  kill  you.’’ 

Even  today  when  I  hear  the  meadow  lark’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  call  I  remember  that  story  my  father 
told  me  so  many  years  ago.  Laziness  will  kill 
youth,  accomplishment,  and  achievementquicker 
than  anything  else  I  know.  As  a  youngster  not 
over  eight  years  old,  I  can  remember  sitting  on 
my  Grandfather  Danforth’s  knee  and  hearing 
him  say,  “Willie,  it’s  better  to  wear  out  than 
rust  out.’’  Irrespective  of  theories  or  social 
changes,  work — HARD,  DRIVING  WORK — is  a 
great  blessing  to  mankind.  That  definitely 
means  ACTION. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

I  visited  the  last  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 
We  lived  In  the  home  of  Anton  Lang,  who  played 
the  part  of  the  Christus  for  so  many  years.  We 
were  told  that  the  cross  which  he  carried  up  the 
hill  representing  Calvary  was  so  heavy  that  it 
almost  crushed  him  with  its  weight.  Someone 
asked  him  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Anton 
Lang  replied  that  the  cross  was  so  heavy  that  he 
could  scarcely  lift  it.  He  was  then  asked, 

“But  It  Is  only  a  play;  why  do  you  make  it  so 
heavy  ?’’ 

“Because,’’  replied  Anton  Lang,  “if  I  do  not 
feel  the  weight,  I  cannot  ACT  the  part.” 

True  Christianity  is  manifested  by  ACTION. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ  penetrates  into  life  and  ACTS 
as  a  viral  force.  “We  do  not  speak,  but  we  live.” 
ACTIONS  speak  louder  than  words.  Even  prac¬ 
tical  B.  C.  Forbes  says,  “ACTION  will  get  you 
farther  than  asking.”  “Talk  ceases  and  ACTION 
begins.”  “We  must  play  the  game,  not  argue 
about  the  rules.”  The  world  does  not  always  read 
the  Blhie,  but  It  does  read  your  life  and  mine. 


Let’s  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We  promise  to 
take  morning  and  evening  setting-up  exercises 
and  walk  a  mile  a  day.  Some  get  no  farther  than 
the  promise.  Even  when  we  follow  our  exercises 
faithfully,  as  we  get  older  we  need  a  check-up. 
I  had  a  thorough  one  recently  by  an  eminent 
Eastern  doctor.  He  put  me  through  my  paces  .  .  . 
it  was  an  exa  mination  I  He  didn ’t  miss  a  bet.  He 
gave  me  an  OK  except  that  I  was  growing  sway- 
back  and  my  tummy  was  slipping  below  the  belt. 
He  charged  me  $20.00  and  sent  me  to  his  exercise 
woman  who  added  $.^.00  more.  Bu  t  I  have  SEVEN 
NEW  EXERCISES  and  consider  the  money  well 
spent.  Believe  me,  I’ve  enough  Scotch  in  me  to 
follow  those  exercises  without  missing  a  day. 
ACTION! 

Haven’t  we  ail  promised  to  do  a  lot  of  studying 
and  good  reading?  We  don’t  seem  to  find  time. 
Let’s  call  in  ACTION.  Why  not  take  down  a  few 
of  our  old,  ACTION  books  like  Paul  de  Kruif’s 
MICROBE  HUNTERS  and  HUNGER  FIGHTERS; 
or  HE  CAN  WHO  rHINKS  HE  CAN,  THE  CHARM 
OF  THE  IMPOSSIBLE,  THE  LURE  OF  THE 
LABRADOR  WILD,  or  Stefan  Zweig’s  CON¬ 
QUEROR  OF  THE  SEAS? 

Exercise  and  reading  require  ACTION.  There 
is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  reads:  “He  who 
Would  Have  the  Fruit  Must  Climb  the  Tree.” 
So  far  as  I  can  figure  things  out,  there  is  no  exer¬ 
cise  or  reading  or  tree-climbing  without  ACTION. 

General  Sherman’s  army  stopped  at  a  river. 
The  bridge  across  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  Calling  his  chief  engineer,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  blunt,  capable  road  builder,  Sherman  said, 
“Jim,  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  this  river  which  will  carry  foot  soldiers, 
cavalry,  and  artillery?”  Jim  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Three  days,”  he  answered.  Sherman 
then  said,  “Go  to  the  head  draftsman  and  have 
him  make  up  the  drawings  right  away  so  we  can 
get  at  work  without  delay.”  At  the  end  of  three 
days  Sherman  called  the  engineer,  hardly  daring 
to  hope  that  the  bridge  could  be  finished  so  soon. 
“How’s  the  work,  Jim?”  he  asked.  “Bridge  is 
made.”  was  the  answer.  “But  them  pictures 
ain’t  done  yet.  If  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for  them, 
you  can  march  across  now.”  Sherman  had 
selected  a  man  of  ACTION  to  build  the  bridge. 

Many  years  ago,  I  passed  through  Washington 
at  a  time  when  a  monument  had  just  been 
unveiled  in  honor  of  Admiral  Perry,  discoverer 
of  the  North  Pole.  On  one  side  of  the  monument 
was  this  quotation,  "Inveniam  Viam  Act  Faciam.” 
Translated  that  means,  “I  Will  Find  a  Way  or 
Make  One.”  Admiral  Perry  was  a  man  of  ACTION. 
Wouldn’t  it  help  us  if  we  would  repeat  this  ex¬ 
pression  over  and  over  when  seemingly  impossible 
tasks  face  us?  ACTION! 

Let  me  quote  one  of  Calvin  Coolidge’s  messages 
which,  to  me,  breathes  ACTION  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end : 

“Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place 
of  Persistence.  Talent  will  not;  nothing  is 
more  common  than  unsuccessful  men  with 
talent.  Genius  will  not;  unrewarded  genius 
is  almost  a  proverb.  Education  will  not;  the 
world  is  fullof  educated  derelicts.  Persistence 
and  Determination  alone  are  Omnipotent.” 

Another  year  of  Life’s  Adventure  has  passed. 
This  is  my  birthday  month.  ACTION  is  still  my 
challenging  word.  As  I  face  a  new  year,  may  I 
never  let  you  down.  ACTION! 

WM.  H.  DANFORTII 

Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices: 

1800  Checkerboard  Square 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GET  38-PAGE  BOOK  FUSS! 

Current  cuts  in  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  mean  that  your  car  will  have  to 
last  longer  than  you’d  planned.  So 
keep  it  in  good  running  condition. 
Get  this  free  book  from  your  Esso 
Dealer.  And  take  advantage  of  the 
free  checkover  service  he’s  oflFering. 
You  can  add  to  the  life  of  your  car... 
get  more  miles  from  every  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Seeyour  Esso  Dealer  today! 

COUMIL  BEIOON  HI  CHPim 


care  5ave(  wear 


COPR.  1941.  ESSO  me. 


mermill  Operators 
now  "oashinK  in”  on 
steadily  Increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  cus¬ 
tom-mixed  feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only 
P'ords  equipment  performs  all  three  optional  ser¬ 
vices:  straight-grinding,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  "sweet  feed”  production  by  exclusive  Mola.sses 
Impregnator.  Positively  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earnings.  Investigate  today. 
Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1221  E.  12th  St.,  Streator,  III. 


WANTED  •  Responsible  man.  preferably  with 
*•  ^  •  knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  to  devote 

full  or  part  time  to  taking  orders  for  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  stock.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Weekly 
commission  check.  Many  men  making  $35  to  $50 
weekly.  Write  at  once. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSEBY  CO..  Dansvilla.  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Threshing  Machine  Fires 

In  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
several  threshing-  machine  fires  in  this 
county.  In  some  cases  the  barn  has  gone 
up  in  smoke  with  them.  Some  of  the 
machines  were  mounted  on  rubber.  Are 
these  fires  started  by  static  electricits’? 
All  kinds  of  theories  are  being  passed 
around  this  neighborhood. 

There  are  three  possibilities  here. 
The  first  is  static  electricity;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  spark  caused  by  a  cylinder  tooth 
hitting  a  stone;  and  the  third,  a  hot 
bearing. 

We  all  know  that  every  gasoline 
truck  has  a  chain  which  hits  the  ground 
so  that  static  electricity  can  be  carried 
off.  We  believe  that  where  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  is  mounted  on  rubber  tires, 
it  would  be  wise  to  see  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  grounded. 

The  chances  that  a  bearing  would 
become  hot  enough  to  ignite  chaff  or 
straw  are  slight,  but  anyway  that  pos¬ 
sibility  can  be  eliminated  by  seeing 
that  the  machine  is  properly  greased. 

Probably,  and  this  is  just  an  opin¬ 
ion,  the  most  common  cause  of  fire  is  a 
spark  which  comes  from  a  stone  which 
gets  in  the  machine  and  is  hit  by  a 
rapidly  revolving  metal  tooth.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  air  becomes 
filled  with  dust,  it  may  become  inflam¬ 
mable  or  even  explosive. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  say:  ground 
the  separator,  keep  it  thoroughly  lubri¬ 
cated,  use  evei’y  precaution  to  keep 
stones  out  of  the  grain,  and  keep  a  fire 
extinguisher  handy. 

If  you  have  other  suggestions,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  pass  them  along  to 
our  readers.  Address  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367-TF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Nitrogen  for  Apples 

Is  it  true  that  using  too  much  nitrogen 
on  orchards  wili  cut  down  the  length  of 
time  apples  can  be  stored? 

There  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
an  excessive  use  of  nitrogen,  at  least 
on  some  varieties,  will  shorten  the  stor¬ 
age  season.  However,  there  are  far 
more  apple  trees  that  lack  nitrogen 
than  there  are  that  have  too  much. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  normal 
use  of  nitrogen  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
orchard  will  have  any  effect  on  storage 
qualities. 

—  A.  A. — 

Curing  Pork 

Last  year  the  brine  on  our  pork  seemed 
to  get  stringy.  If  it  happens  again,  how 
should  we  handle  the  situation? 

The  usual  recommendation  is  to  pour 
off  the  brine  and  repack  the  meat  on 
the  5th,  10th  and  18th  days.  If  the 
brine  gets  stringy,  wash  the  meat  and 
the  container  thoroughly,  and  then 
make  new  brine  for  the  meat.  Some¬ 
times  boiling  the  brine  is  recommend¬ 
ed,  but  we  feel  it  is  better  to  make  a 
new  batch. 

—  A.A.— 

Don^t  Bruise  Potatoes 

We  have  been  told  that  a  good  many 
potatoes  fall  to  grade  No.  1  because  they 
are  injured  when  digging.  What  steps 
can  we  take  to  reduce  this  injury? 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  have  power 
enough  on  the  digger  so  you  can  run 
it  fairly  deep.  In  this  way,  enough 
dirt  goes  over  the  elevator  to  cushion 
the  potatoes  somewhat  and  prevent 
bruising.  The  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  at  digging  time  has  some  effect 
on  the  best  depth  to  run  the  digger. 

If,  when  you  dig,  the  tubers  seem  to 
be  bouncing  along  the  elevator  more 
than  necessary,  it  may  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  chain  by  chang¬ 


ing  gears,  and  also  to  replace  the  oval 
agitator  under  the  chain  with  a  round 
roller.  A  good  many  growers  pad  the 
digger.  Where  there  is  a  shaker  bar 
attachment,  a  one  inch  rubber  garden 
hose  can  be  cut  into  the  right  lengths 
and  put  over  the  bars,  and  horse  collar 
pads  or  sponge  rubber  pads  can  be 
put  along '  the  sides  of  the  digger  at 
all  spots  where  bruising  may  occur. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
bruising  is  done  after  digging,  by  toss¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  into  slatted  crates  or 
pouring  them  into  barrels.  Prevention 
of  this  kind  of  bruising  is  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taking  sufficient  care. 

—  A.  A. — 

Lime  in  Teakettle 

What  can  be  nsed  to  remove  the  lime 
which  has  hardened  on  my  aluminum  tea¬ 
kettle?  The  lime  is  as  hard  as  can  be 
and  makes  the  kettle  so  heavy  it  is  about 
useless. — Mrs.  W.  C. 

Mild  acids  do  not  harm  aluminum 
and  yet  should  dissolve  the  lime  for¬ 
mation  in  your  teakettle.  Fill  the  ket¬ 
tle  with  a  mixture  of  strong  vinegar 
and  water — about  half  and  half — and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Then  allow  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  stand  overnight  in  the  kettle; 
by  this  time  the  deposit  should  be  soft¬ 
ened  enough  that  it  may  be  scraped  off 
easily  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  similar 
object  which  wili  not  scratch.  If  the 
deposit  is  too  thick  to  be  removed  by 
this  treatment  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
repeated  or  the  solution  made  stronger 
by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  vinegar. 

—  A.  A. — 

Winl«r  L«ncrcte 

How  is  calcium  chloride  used  to  prevent 
damage  to  concrete  by  freezing? 

A  good  way  is  to  fill  a  50-gallon  bar¬ 
rel  %  full  of  water  and  dissolve  200 
lbs.  of  calcium  chloride  in  it.  Then 
add  enough  water  to  fill  the  barrel,  and 
stir  it  thoroughly.  You  will  then  have 
a  solution  which  contains  4  pounds  of 
calcium  chloride  to  a  gallon  or  1  pound 
to  a  quart.  When  the  temperature 
ranges  from  freezing  to  80  degrees  F., 
use  2  quarts  of  this  solution  in  the 
water  you  use  to  mix  a  batch  of  con¬ 
crete  containing  one  bag  of  cement. 
When  the  temperature  falls  below 
freezing,  use  3  to  4  quarts  to  each  bag 
of  cement.  Of  course,  if  you  onlyhave 
a  small  job  to  do,  do  not  use  a  50-gal¬ 
lon  barrel  for  the  solution.  You  can 
use  a  10-gallon  barrel  and  dissolve  40 
pounds  of  calcium  chloride. 

— A.  A. — 

Wiring  Buildings 

Can  I  install  my  own  electric  wirings 
in  my  own  buildings? 

We  know  of  no  law  against  this,  but 
you  had  better  not  try  it  unless  you 
are  sure  you  can  handle  the  job.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  job  must 
pass  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  You  can  get  'a 


code  book  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  from  your  local  power  com¬ 
pany  or  from  the  New  York  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Rating  Ass’n.,  Syracusp,  New 
York.  If  you  do  the  job  yourself,  fol¬ 
low  instructions  closely.  If  you  hire 
it  done,  have  it  understood  that  you 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  it  until  the  job 
passes  inspection. 

—  A.  A. — 

Painting  Plaster 

What  treatment  should  you  give  a  new¬ 
ly  plastered  wall  before  you  paint  it? 

One  good  treatment  is  to  brush  on  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  2  pounds 
of  zinc  sulphate  crystals  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Without  any  treatment,  free 
lime  in  the  plaster  is  likely  to  leave 
spots  after  it  is  painted.  After  a  plas¬ 
tered  wall  has  weathered  for  several 
months,  the  treatment  is  less  neces¬ 
sary. 

—  A.  A. — 

Keeping  Cider 

How  can  xve  pasteurize  sw’eet  cider  on 
the  farm  so  it  will  keep? 

You  can  either  use  bottles  of  the  soft 
drink  type  or  fruit  jars.  Do  not  fill 
them  quite  full  as  the  cider  will  ex¬ 
pand  when  it  is  heated.  You  can  use 
any  kind  of  a  wash  boiler  or  large  ket¬ 
tle  for  pasteurizing.  This  container 
should  have  a  false  bottom,  usually 
wooden  slats.  This  provides  better 
circulation  of  the  hot  v/ater  and  pre¬ 
vents  cracking  of  the  glass  containers. 

When  the  water  reaches  180  degrees 
F.,  put  the  bottles  or  cans  in  so  they 
are  completely  covered.  They  are 
usually  placed  on  their  sides,  and  one 
bottle  or  can  is  left  standing  up,  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  water.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  put  in  this.  When  the  cider 
in  the  bottle  or  can  gets  to  170  degrees 
F.,  hold  the  temperature  there  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  take  the 
bottles  or  cans  out  and  let  them  cool 
gradually.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
cider  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  and 
protected  from  strong  light. 

—  A.  A. — 

More  Traction 

At  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  last  summer,  visitors  saw 
demonstrated  some  of  the  factors 
which  affect  the  pulling  power  of  trac¬ 
tors.  When  shipped  from  the  factory, 
tractor  tires  usually  carry  35  pounds 
of  pressure.  That  is  too  much  for  best 
traction  and  before  using,  the  pressure 
should  be  reduced  to  about  10  pounds. 
The  tractor  was  hitched  to  a  stone 
boat.  With  35  pounds  of  pressure  in 
the  tires,  the  wheels  slipped.  When  the 
pressure  was  reduced  to  10  pounds  it 
walked  away  with  the  load. 

Then  the  tractor  was  stalled  by  six 
men  who  climbed  onto  the  stone  boat. 
Then  wheel  weights  were  added  to  the 
rear  wheels  and  again  the  tractor 
moved  right  along. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  If  you  want 
traction,  be  sure  the  air  pressure  in 
your  tires  is  down  to  10  pounds  and  put 
on  wheel  weights. 
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Selling  Apples 

Hif  ^^104^  lie4tew<A4f, 


The  apple  situation  is  most  un¬ 
usual  in  Wayne  County,  New  York, 
this  year.  There  seems  to  be  much 
better  demand  for  canning  apples  than 
for  the  dessert  type.  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  Baldwins  and  Twenty  Ounce 
are  in  greatest  demand,  and  even  odd 
varieties  and  Ben  Davis  are  being  taken 
with  the  first  mentioned  three. 

Prices  for  canning  to  date  have  rang¬ 
ed  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  cwt.,  de¬ 
pending  on  varieties,  and  size,  for  ap¬ 
ples  2%"  up. 

Fall  apples  seem  to  be  in  distress, 
although  some  Wealthies  have  been 
purchased  at  $1.00  per  cwt.  for  can¬ 
ning  (2%"  and  up  in  size).  I  know 
of  one  crop  of  fall  apples  being  sold  for 
$1.50  for  Wealthies  No.  1,  2)4"  and 
up,  and  $2.00  per  cwt.  for  McIntosh  and 
Cortlands  No.  1,  2)4"  and  up. 

The  general  quality  of  the  crop  is 
exceptionally  good,  with  no  danger  of 
excessive  residue  because  of  raised 
tolerances  and  new  insecticides  which 
do  not  depend  on  lead  or  arsenate  for 
insecticidal  power. 

The  cool  weather  and  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  days  have  furnished  good  color 
for  the  red  varieties,  and  the  late  rains 
are  also  giving  winter  varieties  the 
sizes  they  need. 

One  new  angle  to  the  marketing  pic¬ 
ture  should  help.  A  higher  price  level, 
with  increased  buying  power  of  wage 
earners,  ought  to  help  move  a  larger 
volume  of  apples  thiS  season. 

Better  apple  proihotional  and  mer¬ 
chandizing  work,  gained  through  the 
accumulated  experience  of  our  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
in  coordinating  grower-retailer  co¬ 
operation,  will  be  our  main  bulwark 


in  securing  consumer  acceptance  and 
placing  apples  where  they  belong  in 
national  defense.  Our  Apple  Institute 
has  brought  our  apples  back  on  the  re¬ 
tail  counters  where  they  belong  and 
where  they  can  be  displayed  and  sold. 
Well-advertised  competing  fruits  from 
distant  places  had  educated  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  use  their  products,  and  thus 
our  poorly-advertised  apples  were 
nearly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Fellow  Apple  Grower,  we  must 
not  let  this  happen  again  because  your 
home,  your  family,  yours  and  mine, 
depend  upon  the  success  of  our  fruit 
industries,  and  the  same  economics  and 
transportation  that  sustained  us  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  will  not  do  so  now. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  increased 
grower  acceptance  and  financial  back¬ 
ing  of  our  Apple  Institute  (as  shown 
'by  over  40%  increase  in  Institute 
pledges  in  Wayne  Coimty)  indicates  an 
optimistic  future  for  the  apple  indus¬ 
try. 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  picture 
is  that  the  cutting  out  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  old  and  unprofitable  trees 
under  the  conservation  program  has 
helped  increase  quality  and  cut  down 
competition  from  poor  quality  fruit 
during  heavy  crop  years. 

Then,  too,  let  us  never  forget  that 
the  advent  of  the  motor  truck  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  with  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement  of  rubber  tires 
(now  extending  rapidly  to  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  use),  has  changed  our  whole 
marketing  and  distribution  system 
more  than  in  the  previous  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Let’s  hurry  to  keep  up 
with  the  times. 


Oiir  Garden  in  iSepteniber 

Miyi.  tlaketi  Qa4e. 


SEPTEMBER  1st  in  our  garden  found 
no  frost  damage  done,  although  the 
last  week  in  August  brought  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  35  degrees.  And  that’s 
too  close  for  a  gardener’s  comfort!  We 
now  have  our  winter  baked  beans  as¬ 
sured  as  the  pea  beans  are  all  ripe 
and  will  be  pulled  in  a  day  or  two,  as 
are  the  red  kidney  beans. 

The  broccoli  is  at  its  best  now.  The 
central  heads  are  fine  and  large,  and 
the  laterals  are  making  heads  as  large 
as  teacups.  Their  growth  is  surprising¬ 
ly  fast. 

Right  now  we  are  between  crops 
of  caulifiower.  The  early  is  gone  and 
the  late  is  just  growing  taller.  Toma¬ 
toes  ripen  discouragingly  slow.  They 
are  of  fine  quality,  though,  and  prac¬ 
tically  disease  free.  Cucumbers  are 
still  bearing  way  out  on  the  ends  of 
the  vines,  and  in  the  center  of  the  row 
are  plenty  of  ripe  yellow  ones  that  we 
overlooked  for  the  sweet  pickles. 

'  So  far.  we  have  exceeded  our  quota 
of  canned  foods  from  the  garden  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cornell  leaflet,  “Food 
Plan  for  Farm-Made  Living.’’  Now  if 
We  can  hit  that  high  spot  of  20  quarts 
of  tomatoes  for  each  person,  we  will  be 
quite  content. 

With  the  children  back  in  school,  I 
begin  to  appreciate  how  many  steps 
they  saved  me  by  their  little  odd  jobs. 
Their  flowers  have  been  good  this  year. 
'  They’ve  kept  the  house  quite  gay  with 
blossoms  for  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  our  whole  family 
Went  on  a  county-wide  garden  and 
land-use  tour,  conducted  by  our  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  and  4-H 
Clubs.  Before  the  day  was  over,  I  felt 
sure  that  people  are  more  garden  con¬ 
scious  than  ever  before.  On  this  tour 


we  discovered  the  first  Mexican  bean 
beetle  to  be  recognized  as  such  in  this 
county.  The  excitement  caused  among 
the  farm  gardeners  present  made  me 
think  of  the  stories  old  timers  had  told 
me  of  the  first  Colorado  potato  beetle 
discovered  in  Herkimer  Coimty. 

Dad’s  squash  patch  continues  to  be 
his  special  pride  and  joy.  His  only 
worry  now  is  that  his  precious  beau¬ 
ties  will  be  too  large  to  be  marketable 
by  harvesting  time. 

We  had  our  pole  lima  bean  seed  for 
1942  all  saved  by  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  seeds  for  these  were  planted 
the  last  week  in  May.  For  twenty 
years  Dad  has  saved  only  the  first  dry 
pods  for  next  year’s  planting,  and  at 
first  these  pods  held  only  two  or  three 
seeds.  By  careful  selection  and  perse¬ 
verance,  these  have  been  improved  un¬ 
til  nearly  all  the  pods  now  have  four 
or  -five  beans.  We  had  all  our  pole  lima 
beans  canned  in  August  and  had  a  few 
left  for  market.  The  bush  lima  plants 
are  few  and  far  between,  but  they 
are  loaded  with  full  pods.  Our  family 
seems  to  like  the  pole  variety  best. 

Dad  planted  quite  a  patch  of  Whip¬ 
ple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn  for  green  fod¬ 
der  for  the  cows.  It  bore  so  well  that 
we  had  all  we  wanted  for  the  table, 
canned  fifty  quarts,  and  sold  several 
hundred  ears  to  the  neighbors. 

We  had  our  first  pumpkin  pie  of  the 
season  on  Labor  Day.  It  reminded  us 
all  that  fall  and  the  harvest  time  is 
near — that  just  around  the  corner  is 
the  task  of  gathering,  storing  and  lay¬ 
ing  by  for  the  winter  use.  Another  job 
ahead  of  us  is  to  make  a  well-insulated 
storage  room  in  the  basement  so  that 
our  root  vegetables  will  no  longer  be¬ 
come  shriveled  from  the  furnace  heat. 


Make  a  note 
right  now  to  get 
Gulflube  Motor 
Oil  the  next  time 
you’re  in  town.  It’s  a  tough,  rug¬ 
ged  economical  oil.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  so 
popular  among  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  for  years. 

You’ll  find  that  your  Good  Gulf 
Man  carries  Gulflube  in  handy 
five-gallon  steel  pails  and  in  other 
sizes  to  suit  your  convenience  and 
pocket  book. 

Whether  you  want  to  use  it  in 


your  own  car,  in  your  tractor,  or 
for  lubricating  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  you’ll  find  that  Gulflube  does 
the  kind  of  job  that’s  hard  to 
match!  That’s  because  Gulflube  is 
refined  from  fine  crude,  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  solvent  process  that  takes  out 
more  of  the  sludge-makers  before 
you  use  it. 

Get  to  know  your  Good  Gulf 
Man  soon.  For  your  convenience, 
he  carries  a  full  line  of  fuels,  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  specialties  for  farm  use. 
So  start  making  the  Gulf  stop  a 
regular  call  now  I 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Gulf  products  popular  on  farm  and  ranch: 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease, 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants,  Gulflex  Wheel  Bear¬ 
ing  Grease,  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants,  E.P. 
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PREFERRED  spare-time  reading  is  a 
report  of  the  Wayne  County  Mar¬ 
keting  Council — by  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  a  copy.  It  in¬ 
cludes  44  single-spaced  typewritten 
pages  and  is  a  narrative  of  about  all 
of  the  cooperative  marketing  efforts  in 
the  county.  The  idea  behind  it  has 
been  to  provide  a  review  of  both  fail¬ 
ures  and  successes  so  that  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  either  may  be 
isolated  and  studied. 

Frank  W.  Beneway,  Farm  Bureau 
chairman,  is  chairman  of  the  council 
and  Morton  Adams,  county  agricultural 
agent,  is  secretary.  All  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  county  are  repre¬ 
sented,  but  the  organization  has  been 
kept  small  for  efficiency’s  sake.  A 
qualified  person  representing  each  co¬ 
operative  marketing  venture,  past  or 
present,  is  invited  to  testify,  subject 
to  questioning  by  council  members. 
Some  of  the  testimony  goes  back  for 
years. 

“The  idea  behind  the  council,’’  ex¬ 
plains  Beneway,  “is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  concentrated  effort  to  learn 
why  some  ventures  have  failed  and 
others  have  been  successful  in  one  de¬ 
gree  or  another.  We  believe  a  great 
opportunity  awaits  farmers  in  market¬ 
ing,  but  we  also  believe  we  should 
know  where  we  are  headed.  Some  ven¬ 
tures  have  gotten  off  to  a  good  start 
and  then  failed.  Others  continue  to  be 
successful  year  after  year.  Some  of 
us  may  know  the  reasons,  or  we  may 
think  we  know  the  reasons.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  have  never  made  a 
slow,  careful  study,  comparing  one 
with  the  other.  We  are  trying  to  do 
that  now.  The  farther  we  get  into  it 
the  more  interesting  it  becomes.” 

Conclusions  have  not  yet  been  drawn, 
the  main  efforts  being  to  assemble  a 
factual  record.  The  project  has  been 
entirely  a  county  study  by  men  on  the 
ground,  but  it  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  outside  the  county. 
There  have  been  some  indications  that 
similar  projects  may  be  set  up  in  other 
counties. 

*  *  * 

Producer-Dealers  Included 

The  latest  Rochester  milk  hearing 
offered  something  new  both  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  itself  and  in  provisions  proposed 
by  the  commissioner  for  inclusion  in 
the  order.  At  previous  hearings  the 
Rochester  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60  cents,  from  $3.30  to  $3.90, 
for  Class  1  milk.  The  commissioner, 
after  study  of  the  data  offered,  has 
countered  with  a  proposed  raise  of  10 
cents  and  called  the  additional  hearing 
for  oral  arguments. 

While  the  Class  1  price  in  the 
Rochester  market  has  been  $3.30  it  has 
been  $3  in  the  Buffalo  market.  That 


Mistaken  Identity 

On  page  11  of  the  last  issue  we 
reported  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Arthur.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  Miss  Arthur  who 
served  the  State  Grange  so  effi¬ 
ciently  as  State  Lecturer.  Our 
apologies  go  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Arthur  of  Lowville,  New  York. 


Amendment  to  Milk 
Order  Approved 

Of  37,772  dairymen  who  voted 
on  the  Milk  Order  amendment, 
37,623  said  “yes”,  149  “no.”  A 
good  proportion  of  the  vote  was 
made  by  cooperatives  rather  than 
by  individuals. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  inasmuch  as 
the  five  dairy  organizations  had 
recommended  its  approval.  This, 
of  course,  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  wholehearted  approval 
of  the  amendment  as  the  dairy 
groups  have  already  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
price,  and  have  stated  that  they 
will  take  immediate  steps  for  an¬ 
other  hearing. 

The  amendment  as  passed  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  increase  of  23c  in 
the  price  of  fluid  milk,  from  $2.88 
to  $3.11;  and  a  15c  a  hundred 
increase  in  Class  II-A  (cream), 
from  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

No  definite  word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  date  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  become  effective,  but 
at  this  writing  it  is  hopd  that 
these  better  prices  will  start  Sep- 
ember  20. 


area,  through  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Bargaining  Agency,  has  contended  also 
for  a  higher  price  schedule,  with  a 
top  of  $3.90  for  Class  1.  The  depart¬ 
ment’s  proposal  is  to  give  Buffalo  a 
$3.40  price,  or  40-cent  boost,  and  hold 
Rochester  at  the  same  level. 

This  has  revived  an  old  rumor  of 
possible  consolidation  of  the  two  mar¬ 
kets,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  this  is 
likely. 

Another  proposal  by  the  commission¬ 
er  is  to  include  producer-dealers  in  the 
equalization  fund  for  the  first  time. 
They  would  be  subject  to  the  same  pay¬ 
ments  as  other  producers  for  all  milk 
delivered  to  a  plant  or  sold  on  routes. 
They  would  not  contribute  to  the  equali¬ 
zation  fund  on  milk  sold  to  consumers 
at  the  farm  if  it  was  produced  on  the 
farm.  The  producer-distributors  have 
opposed  inclusion,  but  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  within  the  milk  order 
have  urged  inclusion.  Their  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  all  producers  have  shared 
in  the  market  stabilization  of  the  order 
and  should  help  support  it.  Producer- 
distributors  point  out  they  have  built 
up  their  own  businesses  and  control 
their  own  surpluses,  if  any.  The  bar¬ 
gaining  agencies  believe  that  without 
inclusion  in  the  equalization  fund  more 
dealers  would  be  tempted  to  become 
producers. 

*  *  * 

Peach  Deal  Picks  IJp 

From  a  decidedly  poor  outlook  earlier 
in  the  season,  the  New  York  peach 
deal  wound  up  strong.  Credit  for  this 
can  be  given  to  efforts  of  a  growers’ 
peach  marketing  committee  to  promote 
the  crop.  It  invited  and  obtained  co¬ 
operation  of  all  groups  having  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  campaign.  Two 
years  ago  a  similar  committee  chalked 
up  a  fair  degree  of  success  by  obtain¬ 
ing  retailer  cooperation  and  aid  of 
many  state  and  private  agencies  in  pro¬ 
moting  peaches.  Last  year  there  was 
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some  disappointment,  ascribed  to  vari¬ 
ous  factors. 

Work  was  begun  earlier  this  yearj 
in  the  face  of  a  rather  gloomy  outlook, 
and  with  the  southern  peach  deal  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  the  dumps.  A  fair  demand 
was  built  up  for  New  York  peaches, 
with  the  result  that  the  government 
was  asked  to  buy  far  fewer  than  had 
been  anticipated.  On  an  average,  grow¬ 
ers  received  around  $1  per  bushel  for 
packed  fruit,  with  some  prices  up  or 
down  from  that  mark.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  canners  were  reported  paying 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  and  as  the  season 
neared  its  close  there  was  fairly  strong 
demand  for  packed  fruit. 

Apple  Prices 

Several  questions  remain  unanswered 
in  the  apple  deal  yet,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  prices  are  considerably  ahead 


of  last  year,  and  there  is  more  optim¬ 
ism  apparent.  Canners  are  reported 
offering  up  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds 
orchard  run,  culls  out.  Some  Wealthys 
have  been  bought  for  canning,  but  in 
some  cases  plants  that  might  handle 
early  varieties  are  busy  with  tomatoes, 
One  chain  store  has  been  buying 
Northern  Spys  at  $2.75  per  100  pounds 
21/4  inches  up  in  its  own  containers, 
and  for  other  varieties  $1.50. 

If,  as  appears  possible  now,  more  of 
the  early  fruit  is  moved  to  canners  and 
evaporators  and  into  fresh  consump¬ 
tion,  there  is  expression  by  many  grow¬ 
ers  that  the  market  may  pick  up  with 
cooler  weather.  This  depends  largely 
.  upon  getting  the  early  varieties  mov¬ 
ing,  all  agree.  Presumably  because  of 
dry  weather,  the  harvest  season  gen¬ 
erally  appears  a  little  ahead  of  other 
years. 


N- 

A.A.- Grange  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest  News 


WE  ARE  happy  to  announce  that 
two  more  American  Agriculturist 
advertisers  have  agreed  to  donate 
prizes  to  Pomona  and  State  Yeast  Rolls 
contest  winners.  Here  they  are: 

From  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.: 

To  each  of  the  10  highest  State  winners: 
A  24  oz.  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder; 
1  lb.  can  of  Cocomalt;  One  125  ft.  roll  of 
Cut-Rite  waxed  paper;  a  Cook  Book. 

To  Pomona  winners :  A  12  oz.  can  of 
Davis  Baking  Powder  and  a  Cook  Book. 
From  Bussell-Miller  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.; 

To  each  of  the  10  highest  State  winners: 
One  49  lb.  sack  of  Occident  Family  Flour. 

To  Pomona  -Winners:  One  12%  lb.  sack 
of  Occident  Family  Flour. 

Other  companies  who  are  also  donat¬ 
ing  attractive  prizes  for  this  contest 
are  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Products,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Sales  Co.,  International  Salt 
Co.,  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  and  North¬ 
western  Yeast  Co.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  donating  $60.00  in  cash  prizes. 

Now  here  is  a  complete  list  of  recent 
Pomona  and  Subordinate  yeast  rolls 
contest  winners: 


Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER . 

Albany 

Coionie 

Mrs. 

Estelle  B.  Waite 

Dutchess 

Mt.  Hope 

Mrs. 

Vivian  G.  Pollard 

Lewis 

Barnes  Corners 

Mrs. 

Leon  Townsend 

Livingston 

Avon 

Mrs. 

Earl  F.  Post 

Montgomery 

Florida 

Mrs.  John  1.  McClumpha 

Steuben 

Tro^pshurg 

Mrs. 

Lois  Fisk 

Ulster 

Stone  Ridge 

Mrs. 

C.  Hardenbergh 

Yates 

Benton 

Mrs. 

John  T.  Bishop 

Subordinate 

Winners 

Albany 

Clarksville 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Lounsbury 

Allegany 

Almond 

Mrs. 

E.  A.  Witler 

Granger 

Erma 

,  Preston 

Hallsport 

Mrs. 

Howard  Mingus 

Cayuga 

Five  Corner 

Mrs. 

Lila  Mann 

Locke 

Mrs. 

Harry  Abbott 

Sen  nett 

Mary 

Desmond 

Sherwood 

Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Heffeman 

Chautauqua 

Arkwright  Ctr. 

Mrs. 

Khlar  Holcomb 

Centralia 

Nina 

Brevoort 

Charlotte  Ctr. 

Lois 

Green 

Cherry  Creek 

Mabel  G.  Boutwell 

Clymer 

Mrs. 

T.  J.  Heekers 

Union 

Mrs. 

George  C.  Nelson 

Chemung 

Horseheads 

Mrs. 

John  F.  Madden 

Chenango  ■ 

North  Norwich 

Mrs. 

Earl  Clark 

Clinton 

Chazy 

Mrs. 

Garfield  Brothers 

Schuyler  Falls 

Mrs. 

Barton  A.  Merrill 

Columbia 

Johnston 

Henrietta  S.  Case 

Erie 

Evans 

Mrs. 

Henry  Bower 

Lawtons 

Ruth 

Harkness 

Springville 

Mrs. 

Anna  Tarbrake 

Essex 

Lake  Placid 

Mrs. 

George  Hare 

Ticonderoga 

Mrs. 

Orpha  Huntley 

Franklin 

Brighton  arid 

Harristown 

Mrs. 

Arthur  Leavitt 

Chateaugay 

Mrs. 

Mae  Carey 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs. 

Marjorie  Lee 

G  en  esee 

Bethany 

Mrs. 

Louis  D.  Allen 

Darien 

Mrs. 

Ethel  Richert 

Herkimer 

Little  Falls 

Gula 

Van  Antwerp 

Jefferson 

Great  Bend 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Taylor 

Natural  Bridge 

Lena 

Redmond 

So.  Rutland 

Valley 

Mrs. 

Maud  M.  Haller 

Lewis 

Barnes  Corners 

Mrs. 

Irene  Townsend 

Livingston 

Avon 

Mrs. 

Earl  F.  Post 

Geneseo 

Mrs. 

Rose  Clarke 

Groveland 

Mrs. 

John  W.  Teitsworth 

Hemlock 

Laura  Jane  Henry 

Livonia 

Mrs. 

Daniel  T.  Ryan 

Madison 

DeRuyter 

Mrs. 

Amos  W.  Fox 

Erieville 

Mrs. 

Lila  Spaulding 

Nelson 

Mrs. 

Bert  Jones 

Owahgena 

Mrs. 

H.  E.  Hyatt 

Monroe 

Brockport 

Mrs. 

Fannie  A.  Rich 

Gates 

Mrs. 

Agnes  Reynolds 

Henrietta 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Gruschow 

Webster 

Mrs. 

Mary  J.  Chambers 

Agnes  Bullock  of  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  is  only 
16  years  old,  but  her  yeast  rolls  took  first 
prize  in  the  contest  held  by  Edwards 
Grange,  St.  Lawrence  County.  Chairman 
Mrs.  Bessie  Noble,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  contest,  writes:  “We  are  very  proud 
of  our  young  winner.  She  is  an  active 
Granger  and  has  taken  all  the  degrees. 


including 

the  National 

Degree.  She  is  a 

Junior  in 

Edwards  High  School,  majoring 

in  Home 

Economics, 

and  expects  some 

day  to  attend  Cornell  University  and  later 

to  teach  this 

subject.” 

Montgomery 

Florida 

Mrs.  John  1.  McClumph? 

St.  Johnsville 

Mrs.  Walter  Halladay 

Onondaga 

Camillus 

Jessie  Hunt 

Ontario 

Academy 

Frances  Jones 

Bristol  Valley 

Mrs.  Mary  Symonds 

Orange 

Bullville 

Mrs.  Ruth  Detch 

Hamptonburgh 

Mrs.  Ralph  Edwards 

Mountainville 

Mrs.  Roy  Mailler 

Neversink  Valley 

Elizabeth  Pine 

Orleans 

Barre  ' 

'Mrs.  Eleanor  Vagg 

East  Shelby 

Mrs.  William  Starling 

Murray 

Mrs.  Mildred  Ricey 

Oswego 

Mexico 

Addle  Haig 

■  Parish 

Eva  D.  Weaver 

Otsego 

Burlington 

Margaret  Winters 

Fly  Creek  Valley 

Lulu  Konkofske 

Lena 

Wilma  Skellie 

Otego  Valley 

Betty  Kimball 

Pierstown 

Mrs.  Doratha  Simmons 

Richfield 

Mrs.  Arthur  Leary 

Putnam 

Gleneida 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Baxter 

Rensselaer 

Brunswick 

Mrs.  Harry  Herrington 

Melrose 

Mrs.  Adah  H.  Wetsel 

Schoharie 

Rock  District 

Mrs.  Marion  E.  Runkle 

Schuyler 

Olive  Branch 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Ely 

Steuben 

Caton 

Mrs.  Catherine  Conkli 

North  Cameron 

Mrs.  Mary  Smith 

St.  Lawrence 

DeKalb  Jet. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Baxter 

Edwards 

Agnes  Bullock 

Lisbon 

Mrs.  Mark  Hanna 

Norfolk 

Mrs.  Mable  Warner 

Potsdam 

Charlotte  Samson 

W.  Parishville 

Erma  Cowles 

Suffolk 

Southampton 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Foster 

Sullivan 

Hortonville 

Mrs.  William  Hartz 

Tompkins 

Lansingville 

Anna  Ford  Bower 

U  Ister 

Rosendale 

Augusta  Ollry 

Washington 

Bottskill 

Mrs.  Fred  Gravlin 

Easton 

Mrs.  Jessie  Haner 

Metowee  t 

Jane  Lincoln 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pauline  M.  Brownell 

Wayne 

Eureka 

Mrs.  Herman  Facer 

Newark 

Mrs.  Mary  Henkel 

North  Rose 

Mrs.  Ben  Wilson 

South  Shore 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Pratt 

Walworth 

Mrs.  Dan  Dayton 

Wolcott 

Mrs.  Mina  Hellison 

Wyoming 

Curriers 

Geraldine  Reisdorf 

Perry 

Mrs.  George  Pforter 

Pike 

Mrs.  Ruble  C.  Wales 

Warsaw 

Mrs.  Eva  Gardner 

Yates 

Middlesex 

Frances  Blair 
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Market  ^a^iomete^ 


September  Potato  Estimate  Raised 
Four  Million  Bushels 

By  H.  E.  BRYANT. 


POTATO  production  in  the  total  U.  S. 

is  now  estimated  at  373,853,000 
bushels,  compared  to  the  August  fig¬ 
ures  of  369,693,000  bushels.  This  esti¬ 
mate  compares  with  the  final  estimate 
of  last  year  of  397,722,000  bushels  and 
the  September  1940  estimate  of  383,- 
172,000  bushels.  The  raise  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  comparatively  small  and  was 
spread  out  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  country,  so  that  the  effect  on  prices 
will  be  more  psychological  than  actual. 
The  most  disappointing  feature  in  this 
report,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
two  successive  raises.  We  cannot  help 
remembering  that  when  in  former 
years  the  report  started  to  raise,  it 
continued  to  raise  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  We  do  not  like  this  trend, 
even  though  the  raises  have  been  small. 


A  few  of  the  figures  for  states  of 
interest  to  growers  in  the  Northeast, 
are  as  follows: 


FINAL 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1940 

1941 

1941 

Maine  . 

..  44,055 

45,360 

44,550 

New  York . 

..  26,638 

24,240 

25,250 

Pennsylvania  .... 

..  24,570 

22,784 

23,674 

New  Jer.sey . . 

.  10,150 

9,405 

9,625 

5  N.  E.  States.. 

..  11,191 

10,161 

10,611 

Potato  supplies  this  year,  based  on 
September  report,  are  about  1%  high¬ 
er  than  the  ten  year  average.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  potato  prices  based 
on  supply  features  now  are  more  or 
less  hanging  in  the  balance.  Addition¬ 
al  raises  with  later  government  reports 
would  mean  a  rather  burdensome  sup¬ 
ply.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two 
reasonable  decreases  in  later  reports 
would  place  the  potato  growers  in  a 
very  favorable  position. 

With  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  all  showing 
favorable  crop  prospects,  it  appears 
that  again  this  year  we  are  to  be  faced 
with  a  burdensome  supply  of  potatoes 
in  the  Northeast  during  the  fall  months. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  on  previous 
occasions,  this  appears  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  permanent  condition. 

Harvesting  operations  have  started 
in  full  swing  in  Aroostook  County, 
with  the  usual  variations  in  reported 
yields.  For  the  most  part,  Aroostook 
County  has  enjoyed  favorable  weather 
conditions  this  past  season.  The  crop 
went  into  the  ground  comparatively 
early,  therefore,  even  though  some 
fields  may  have  died  quite  early  from 
blight,  it  appears  that  Aroostook 
County  will  be  favored  with  good 
yields.  The  yields  seem  to  be  light  on 
Cobblers. 

Due  to  a  concentration  of  supplies 
in  the  Northeast,  Maine  is  lacking  very 
definitely  in  favorable  outlets  for  the 
immediate  future.  Very  few  potatoes 
have  been  shipped  out  of  the  State. 
Cash  buying  on  the  street  has  been 
comparatively  light.  Current  sales  for 
shipment  to  the  terminal  markets 
have  been  on  the  basis  of  88c  cwt.  FOB 
central  Aroostook  points.  The  street 
price  has  been  running  to  about  $1.00 
io  $1.10  per  barrel  net  to  the  grower. 
These  prices  would  be  equivalent  to 
6lc  to  66c  cwt. 

Growers  in  Maine  are  still  hoping 
a  Starch  Diversion  program,  al¬ 
though  at  present,  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  one  will  be  available. 

The  future  market  on  potatoes  offers 
growers  some  encouragement,  even 
though  in  some  respects,  it  is  hard  to 
Understand  the  justification  back  of 
fhe  prices  established.  In  Maine  there 
^  no  regular  trading  board  but  local 


growers  and  shippers  have  always  dealt 
with  futures  to  quite  an  extent.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  activity  in  the 
future  market,  with  the  speculative 
interest  being  quite  high,  both  in  the 
County  and  in  the  terminal  markets. 
As  a  result,  sales  have  been  made  as 
high  as  $1.23  cwt.  FOB  for  shipment 
up  to  March  15th.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  estimate  the  effect  this  future 
trading  may  have  on  our  market.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  situation  is  out  of  line  at 
present,  so  that  either  the  future  price 
is  due  to  drop  or  current  markets  are 
due  for  a  raise. 

The  demand  features  at  present, 
seem  to  be  rather  difficult  to  evaluate. 
We  must  recognize  that  we  are  faced 
with  unusual  conditions,  and  have 
factors  entering  our  general  economic 
system  never  before  encountered.  The 
nearest  condition  we  have  had  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  conditions  was  during  the  first 
world  war,  but  even  that  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  too  desirable  as  a  guide  in 
predicting  future  economic  trends. 

In  atternpting  to  estimate  price  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  season,  we  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  at  present  the  supply  feature 
is  not  particularly  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  more  speculation 
entering  the  market  this  season  than 
has  been  true  for  many  years.  Also  we 
have  exceptionally  favorable  general 
demand  conditions.  Based  on  logic,  it 
would  appear  that  with  present  supply 
and  demand  factors,  that  we  might 
expect  a  price  for  the  season  somewhat 
better  than  the  ten  year  average. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  considerable  improvement 
as  the  season  progresses,  although  it 
may  take  some  time  to  overcome  the 
burdensome  supply  available  at  pres- 
-ent  in  the  Northeast. 

To  summarize  price  prospects,  we 
believe  that  based  on  present  prices, 
potatoes  are  due  for  some  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  season,  but  that  even 
so,  there  will  be  no  need  to  call  in  Mr. 
Henderson  to  establish  price  ceilings. 

—  A.  A. — 

National  Apple  Week 

During  August  prospects  for  the  U. 
S.  apple  crop  improved  somewhat, 
largely  as  a  result  of  improved  pros¬ 
pects  in  New  York  and  other  North 
Atlantic  States.  The  expected  com¬ 
mercial  crop  for  the  entire  country  is 
about  2%  higher  than  the  average  of 
1934-1939  and  about  12%  above  the 
1940  crop.  The  September  1  forecast 
on  apples  is  128,322,000  bushels. 

During  August  prospects  improved 
in  all  New  England  States  except 
Rhode  Island;  but,  except  in  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  the  expected  com¬ 
mercial  crop  is  less  than  a  year  ago. 
The  Vermont  crop  is  nearly  %  above 
a  year  ago,  and  the  Connecticut  crop 
6%  higher. 

In  New  York  the  prospects  during 
August  improved  in  all  commercial 
areas  except  in  the  Champlain  area. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  made  its  first  purchases 
of  this  year’s  crop  of  New  York  State 
apples  on  September  8.  During  the 
first  week,  100  carloads  of  528  bushels 
each  were  purchased.  Top  price  paid 
was  $1.05  a  bushel  for  Cortlands,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Baldwins,  and  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214"  up. 

Not  more  than  two  growers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  load  a  car,  and  not  more 
than  two  varieties  are  accepted  from 


any  one  grower.  All  purchases  are 
made  on  a  grade  basis. 

The  week  of  October  24  to  31  has 
been  designated  as  Apple  Week.  At 
that  time  growers,  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  public  services,  and  retail  stores 
will  cooperate  to  publicize  apples  in 
order  to  increase  consumption.  Past 
campaigns  have  been  outstandingly 
successful.  Later  in  the  season,  two 
other  similar  drives  will  be  made. 

—  A.  A. — 

Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK — Mr.  Cladakis,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Federal-State  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  for  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  uniform  price  for  August 
milk  of  $2.48.  Prices  dairymen  will 
receive  will,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  butterfat,  freight,  and  other  differ¬ 
entials.  Class  prices  for  August  are 
as  follows:  Class  I,  $2.88;  Class  I  sold 
outside  the  marketing  area,  $2.68; 
Class  I  sold  for  relief  use,  $2.31;  Class 
II-A,  $2,445;  Class  II-B,  $2,325;  Class 
II-C,  $2,256;  Class  III,  $2,156;  Class 
IV-A,  $1,669;  and  Class  IV-B,  $2,036. 

The  August  price  was  6c  higher  than 
the  Administrator’s  estimate  made 
about  a  month  ago.  It  is  67c  higher 
than  August  a  year  ago,  and  18c 
above  July  this  year. 

Increases  are  due  largely  to  increas¬ 
ed  price  for  manufactured  products. 
Class  IV-A  (butter)  was  the  only  class 
price  to  go  below  $2.00,  and  even  that 
price  is  61.6c  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  total  value  of  milk  pooled  during 
August  was  over  $12,500,000.00  and 
was  42.1%  higher  than  the  total  August 
pool  a  year  ago. 

ROCHESTER  —  Administrator  Clough 
of  the  Rochester  milk  marketing  area 
announces  the  uniform  price  for  Aug¬ 
ust  as  $2.21.  Dealers  who  receive 
milk  at  their  plants  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducers  pay  a  differential  of  20c  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

BUFFALO — Administrator  Lasher  of 
the  Buffalo  area  announces  the  August 
uniform  price  for  3.5  milk  as  $2.11. 
A  20c  differential  is  paid  where  pro¬ 
ducers  deliver  direct  to  dealers’  plants 
in  the  area. 

—  A.  A. — 

Veal  Calves 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  states  that  a 
possible  market  for  veal  exists  in  Army 
camps.  However,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  possible  market,  dressed  calves 
must  weigh  between  120  and  190 
pounds,  a  weight  heavier  than  most 
dairymen  produce. 

— A.A.— 

Sheep 

The  New  York  State  spring  lamb 
crop  totaled  246,000,  as  compared  to 
256,000  a  year  ago,  and  a  ten-year  av¬ 
erage  of  281,000. 

While  still  important  in  New  York, 
we  find  that  nearly  a  century  ago,  in 
1845,  the  sheep  population  in  New  York 
was  nearly  6,500,000.  By  1910,  we  had 
less  than  1,000,000  sheep,  and,  with 
some  ups  and  downs,  the  decrease  has 
been  rather  steady  since  that  time. 

—  A.  A. — 

Cabbage 

■  Prospects  for  the  U.  S.  Domestic 
cabbage  crop  declined  about  5%  dur¬ 
ing  August.  In  New  York  State,  yields 
are  generally  light,  having  been  injur¬ 
ed  by  dry,  hot  weather  and  a  heavy 
infestation  of  aphids  and  cabbage 
worms.  Late  August  rains  caused 
many  heads  to  crack,  even  though 
some  were  still  small.  New  York 
State’s  Domestic  cabbage  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  109,000  tons,  compared  with 
128,600  tons  last  year.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  a  western  New  York  price  for 
early  cabbage  of  $22  a  ton.  Kraut  fac¬ 


tories  have  been  paying  $14  a  ton, 
while  cabbage  for  shipping  has  been  as 
high  as  $16. 

New  York  State  production  of  Dan¬ 
ish  cabbage  is  estimated  at  184,500 
tons,  compared  with  172,300  last  year. 
New  York  State  production  of  Danish 
cabbage  js  about  62%  of  the  total  for 
the  entire  country.  ' 

The  U.  S.  Danish  cabbage  estimate 
on  September  1  was  296,200  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  294,800  tons  last  year. 

— A.  A.— 

Beans 

During  August  the  expected  crop  of 
dry  edible  beans  was  reduced  from 
18,728,000  100-lb.  sacks  to  17,545,000. 
The  decrease  was  mainly  in  Michigan 
and  New  York.  Dry  weather  in  July 
and  August  prevented  proper  set.  This 
was  followed  by  a  second  blooming 
period,  producing  pods  which  probably 
will  get  caught  by  the  frost. 

Prospects  for  beans  in  the  far  west 
continued  good. 

— A.  A. — 

Egg  Prices  Good 

Secretary  Wickard  has  called  for 
an  increase  in  egg  production  in  1942. 
U.  S.  hens  in.  1941  will  produce  a  total 
of  about  3,676,000,000  doz.  Next  year’s 
goal  is  set  by  the  Secretary  as  4,000,- 
000,000  doz. 

Recently  the  Produce  News,  a  New 
York  trade  paper,  carried  a  story 
which  led  off  as  follows: 

“Probably  hot  since  World  War  days 
have  producers  of  eggs  and  poultry  in 
this  country  faced  a  season  which  pre¬ 
sented  so  many  favorable  prospects 
from  every  angle  as  does  the  present 
deal.  Every  indication  points  toward 
higher  prices  and  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  products.’’ 

Rate  of  egg  production  per  hen  for 
the  entire  United  States  on  September 
1  exceeded  the  previous  high  record 
made  last  year  by  3%.  August  egg 
prices  were  the  highest  since  1929,  and 
the  egg-feed  ratio  has  been  relatively 
favorable.  The  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  reported 
that  it  took  6.6  doz.  eggs  to  buy  100 
lbs.  of  feed.  The  month  previous  the 
figure  was  6.8;  a  year  ago,  6.7;  two 
years  ago,  6.6. 

—  A.  A. — 

Apple  Deal  Looks  Favorable 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
mixture  of  1  l/5s  and  l%s  in  western 
New  England  and  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  In  the  important  western  New 
York  section  it  will  be  mostly  l%s.  In 
the  Appalachian  region  the  package 
will  also  be  mostly  l%s,  but  here  again 
there  will  be  a  variation  in  size  be¬ 
tween  these  two  latter  sections,  the 
western  New  York  1%  packages  being 
the  so-called  refrigerator  car  size — • 
16  X  13%  X  11%  inches,  while  Virginia 
will  stick  with  17  x  13  x  11  inches. 

This  confusion  in  regard  to  packages 
is  unfortunate  and  it  no  doubt  will  re¬ 
sult  in  some  misunderstandings  regard¬ 
ing  sales  and  prices.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  have  any  material  effect  on  apple 
movement  and  demand. 

Getting  back  to  the  fundamentals, 
therefore,  a  quick  sum-up  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  finds  a  crop  of  only  moderate 
volume,  demand  conditions  extremely 
good,  with  purchasing  power  25  to  30 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Favored  by  this  combination,  together 
with  possible  new  outlets  referred  to 
above,  the  apple  market  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  account  of  itself  in  this 
1941-42  season. 

—  A.  A. — 

Gosits  There  were  twice  as  many 
goats  exhibited  at  this  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  This  year  the  number  was 
179;  last  year,  87.  It  is  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  interest  in  goats. 
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Milking  Shorthorns 
in  Massachnsetts 

Ke4^^tetU  MacAniUu^ 


There  are  still  plenty  of  livestock 
men  who  “pooh-pooh”  the  idea  of 
cattle  that  can  profitably  produce  both 
beef  and  milk.  They  point  out  that  it 
is  easier  to  breed  a  special  purpose 
animal,  and  that  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  producing,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  wedge-shaped  cow  that  will 
give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  paral¬ 
lelogram-shaped  cow  that  will  turn 
m.ost  of  her  feed  into  high-priced  cuts 
of  beef.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
farms  which  are  not  adapted  to  quan¬ 
tity  production  of  either  of  these 


specialized  products.  Their  owners 
want  a  cow  that  will  give  8000  pounds 
of  4%  milk,  produce  a  good  veal  calf 
every  year,  and  finally  bring  from  the 
butcher  a  higher  price  than  an  old 
dairy  cow  will  bring.  The  breeders  of 
Red  Polls,  Devons,  and  especially  the 
adherents  of  the  Milking  Shorthorns, 
assert  that  their  favorites  really  fill  the 
bill. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  £fs  an  urban  industrial  state, 
and  we  have  looked  to  the  West  for 
outstanding  herds  of  cattle.  Yet  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  herd  of  milking 
Shorthorns  in  the  United  States  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Com¬ 
monwealth,  at  Princeton  on  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Wachusett.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  C.  T.  Crocker  of  Fitchburg 
bought  the  place  for  a  summer  home, 
but  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Paul 
Beardsley,  his  farm  manager,  it  has 
become  an  outstanding  stock  farm. 

Anyone  who  looks  over  the  herd  will 
see  that  the  inherent  beef  quality  of 
the  Shorthorn  has  not  been  sacrificed 
for  milk  production.  While  they  are 
not  quite  as  short-legged  as  the  Scotch 
type  of  Shorthorns,  they  carry  a  good 
deal  of  flesh.  The  cows  weigh  1400  to 
1600  pounds  while  milking,  and  may 
gain  200  pounds  when  dry.  One  of  the 
cows  when  past  her  prime  sold  for 
$150  for  beef.  The  demand  has  been 
so  great  for  bulls  to  go  into  other 
herds  that  the  manager  has  felt  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  raise  any  beef 
steers.  The  veals  from  herds  of  this 
breeding  will  bring  more  than  dairy 
calves.  The  salvage  value  of  the  old 
cows  is  probably  as  great  as  that  of 
Hereford,  or  Angus  cows,  since  the 
Shorthorns  carry  more  weight. 

Show  ring  winnings  indicate  that  the 
cattle  produced  at  this  farm  please  the 


judges.  Wachess  was  Grand  Champion 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
1938,  and  that  she  combines  production 
with  type  is  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  also  champion  two  year 
old  for  milk  yield,  with  a  record  of 
14,726.1  pounds  of  milk,  and  526.6 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Last  year  as  a 
mature  cow,  she  made  20,678.5  pounds 
of  milk,  and  775.3  butterfat,  milking 
over  100^^  pounds  in  one  day.  In  1939 
the  farm  did  not  exhibit,  but  in  1940^ 
it  had  the  Grand  Champion  bull,  Neral- 
cam  Double  Duke.  For  four  succes¬ 
sive  years  the  farm  won  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  at  the  great  fair 
in  West  Springfield.  It 
has  also  won  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  cup  given 
by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Northeastern  farm¬ 
er  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  with  at  least  a  fairly 
high  butterfat  test.  Some 
of  the  records  of  cows 
from  this  herd  show  the 
following  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  local  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  end  of  1940 : 
Trixie  HI,  at  the  age  of 
16  had  produced  125,043 
pounds  milk;  5,864.4 
pounds  fat.  Wachuset 
Leonore,  at  12  years,  had 
made  96,989  pounds  milk, 
and  4,099  pounds  fat.  The 
cows  have  more  than  held 
their  own  under  the  im¬ 
partial  testing  of  an  ^As¬ 
sociation  which  includes 
several  outstanding  herds 
of  the  special  purpose 
dairy  breeds.  They  have  repeatedly 
been  class  leaders  in  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Association. 

The  leading  bull,  Neralcam  Emperor 
II,  has  the  high  index  of  12,587  pounds 
milk,  519  pounds  butterfat,  based  on 
twice  a  day  milking  for  300  days  a 
year.  That  he  has  power  to  increase 
the  production  of  his  daughters  over 
that  of  their  dams  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures,  which  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  mature  365-day  basis;  7 
dams  of  his  daughters  averaged  13,402 
pounds  milk,  567  pounds  fat.  The 
seven  daughters  average  15,045  pounds 
milk,  628  pounds  fat.  So  he  has  been 
pretty  well  proven  by  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  progeny  testing,  to  be  the  kind 
of  sire  that  every  farmer  needs. 

Many  operators  of  purebred  herds 
lack  the  courage  and  judgment  to  cull 
closely,  but  the  manager  of  this  one 
has  faced  the  facts  and  has  not  kidded 
himself  into  wishful  thinking.  A  steady 
course  of  sorting  out  inferior  animals 
has  resulted  in  high  average  excellence. 

One  of  the  minor  points  of  farm 
management  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
Peggy,  a  Scotch  Horder  Collie.  She 
certainly  earns  her  keep,  for  she  is  not 
only  a  good  family  dog,  but  an  effi¬ 
cient  assistant,  since  she  will  go  a  mile 
and  heel-drive  the  herd  up  to  the  barn. 

While  good  breeding  is  of  the  first 
importance,  good  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  also  highly  significant.  Al¬ 
though  only  3%  of  the  acreage  can  be 
plowed,  and  the  farm  is  not  adapted  to 
growing  corn,  the  pastures  and  hay- 
fields  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  use  of  lime,  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  plenty  of  manure.  The  high  pro¬ 
tein  roughage,  which  is  better  than  that 
possessed  by  the  average  farmer,  per¬ 
mits  the  feeding  of  a  rather  low-pro¬ 
tein  grain  ration.  However,  with  the 


cows  that  have  a  tendency  to  lay  on 
too  much  weight,  a  24%  ration  is  fed 
in  the  winter  to  produce  milk  and  lean 
meat.  In  the  summer  a  14%  grain 
mixture,  made  up  according  to  the 
farm’s  own  formula,  and  pelleted  at  a 
neighboring  mill,  is  used  to  supplement 
pasturage.  Wachess,  referred  to 
above,  made  her  high  milk  and  show 
records  on  this  14%  mixture,  thus  dem¬ 
onstrating  her  inherent  capacity  for 
milk  production. 

While  some  hay  is  chopped  and  blown 
into  mows,  beside  the  long  hay  elevat¬ 
ed  with  an  electric  hoist,  the  main  re¬ 
liance  for  roughage  is  upon  grass  silage 
with  molsLsses.  This  efficiently  replaces 
corn  silage,  and  ife  higher  in  protein. 
One  silo  is  filled  about  May  30  with 
fall-sown  rye,  then  comes  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  grass  and  oats  mixed.  After 
the  regular  haying  is  done,  green  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  with  soy  beans  is  ensiled, 
followed  by  the  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings  of  grass,  and  by  vetch  and  oats. 
An  effort  is  made  to  secure  some  le- 
-gume  in  each  cutting,  and  the  grass  it¬ 
self  includes  some  alfalfa. 

Eastern  farmers  may  well  consider 
the  desirability  of  producing  cattle  of 
this  sort.  Steers  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
breeding  will  probably  not  bring  as 


ORCHARDISTS  who  attended  the 
Field  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Pom- 
ological  Society  at  the  farm  of  F.  H. 
Morse  &  Son,  Waterford,  were  amazed 
at  the  one-man  spray  rig  shown  above. 
The  whole  job  is  done  by  one  man. 
The  spray  gun  is  mounted  on  a  swivel 
so  that  the  operator  can  drive  and 
spray  at  the  same  time.  The  rig  itself 
consists  of  a  500-gallon  steel  tank 
mounted  on  a  two-wheel  trailer  and  a 
spray  pump  operated  by  a  heavy-duty 
power  take-off  and  with  a  capacity  of 
35  gallons  a  minute. 

The  truck-tractor  which  pulls  it  has 
two  transmissions,  providing  several 
slow  speeds  from  35  feet  per-  minute 
up.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  trees, 
the  operator  can  select  a  speed  which 
will  give  him  just  time  enough  to  do  a 
thorough  job  of  spraying. 

Proof  that  a  good  job  can  be  done 
comes  from  the  records.  For  several 
years,  William  Morse,  who  operates 
the  rig,  has  not  put  on  more  than  three 
sprays,  and  some  years  but  two.  The 
spraying  is  done  mostly  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  at  night  to  avoid  the  wind.  To 
get  complete  coverage,  the  spray  is  ap¬ 
plied  liberally.  For  the  calyx  spray, 
about  as  many  gallons  are  applied  per 
tree  as  the  tree  is  years  old.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  a  few  gallons  more 
spray  per  tree  will  change  fair  cover¬ 
age  to  complete  coverage. 

This  year  Mr.  Morse  applied  a  pink 
spray  and  a  calyx  spray,  plus  a  third 
application  on  some  31-year-old  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  a  newly  purchased  orchard. 


high  a  price  per  pound  as  Angus  or 
Herefords,  but  because  of  their  greater 
weight,  and  large  utilization  of  home¬ 
grown  roughage,  they  may  net  more 
to  the  producer. 

—  A.  A. — 

He  Solved  the  "Hunter 
Problem” 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  young  birds  to  other  sportsmen  for 
stocking  purposes.  The  demand  for 
these  seems  to^.  be  excellent.  Select 
hatching  eggs  bring  $10.00  per  hun¬ 
dred,  with  a  discount  for  large  num¬ 
bers.  Day  old  chicks  sell  at  25c  each. 
Poults  5  to  6  weeks  old  cost  65c  to  95c. 
Progressively  higher  prices  are  asked 
for  older  birds,  mature  field-reared 
birds  usually  bringing  about  $2.00. 

Field-reared  birds  and  their  progeny 
are  worth  more  because  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  demand  for  such  services  as 
those  provided  by  Mr.  Gamsey  is  al¬ 
ready  well  established.  Increasing  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  should  cause  it  to  ex¬ 
pand.  A  careful  investigation  of  this 
subject  by  farmers  having  the  land, 
and  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  work,  might  lead  to  profitable 
results. 


Mr.  Morse  uses  hquid  lime  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  65  on  the  pink;  and 
Mike  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  514  to  100, 
plus  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3 
to  JLOO  for  the  calyx  application. 

The  Morse  orchard  has  1800  trees. 
There  are  1,100  McIntosh,  450  Cort- 
lands,  and  a  few  other  varieties.  Both 
in  1939  and  1940  about  11,000  bushels 
of  Macs  were  picked. 

On  the  farm  a  big  dairy  barn  has 
been  remodeled  into  a  storage  house. 
The  walls  were  insulated  with  about 
10"  of  closely  packed  kiln  dried  birch 
dowel  shavings.  The  apples  are  cooled 
to  37  or  38  degrees  with  ice,  and  air 
is  circulated  through  the  apples  by 
four  Vs  horsepower  electric  fans.  The 
bunkers  hold  about  30  or  35  tons  of 
ice  and  are  kept  full  for  two  or  three 
days  when  the  apples  are  first  put  in. 
When  the  apples  are  once  cooled,  the 
fans  and  the  ice  are  used  as  needed  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  to  40  de¬ 
grees.  This  storage  holds  McIntosh  in 
good  shape  until  January.  The  storage 
will  hold  15,000  bushels;  and  the  cost 
of  storage,  including  all  costs  except 
labor,  is  from  3  to  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Twice  during  the  summer,  grass  is 
mowed  and  left  in  the  orchards.  For 
the  past  four  years  300  lbs.  per  acre 
of  an  8-16-16  fertilizer  has  been  broad« 
cast  between  the  rows  on  a  strip 
about  20  feet  wide.  In  addition,  42% 
Urea  has  been  applied  around  each  tree, 
using  two  pounds  for  a  13-year-old 
tree,  2%  pounds  for  a  17-year-old  tree, 
and  4  pounds  for  a  28-year-old  tree. 


Master  Nathan  Beardsley  holding  “Wachess,”  a  great 
Milking  Shorthorn  cow. 


A  “One  Man  Spray  Rig” 

'Ui*tce*it  GatiUam 
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A  Useful  Auto  Pulley 

Rif  G»  Afee/uiit 


SEVERAL  kinds  of  auto  rear  wheel 
pulleys  are  on  the  market,  but  those 
offered  are  only  moderately  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  these  days  of  specialized 
skills  it  is  usually  wiser  to  buy  a  piece 
of  equipment  than  to  attempt  to  make 
it  at  home,  but  rear  wheel  pulleys  are 
an  exception.  The  one  illustrated  was 
made  from  part  of  a  discarded  hot 
water  tank  by  a  Maryland  farmer. 
Junk  yards  nearly  always  have  plenty 
of  such  tanks  on  hand  and  are  usually 
quite  willing  to  part  with  one  for  fifty 
cents  or  less.  If  the  jimk  man  has  a 


cutting  jet  he  may  be  persuaded  to 
cut  a  fourteen  inch  section  from  the 
lower  part  of  a  tank.  That  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  a  first  class  pulley.  Then 
have  a  circular  piece  cut  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bottom  so  the  pulley  will  fit 
easily  over  the  wheel  hub.  If  the 
junk  man  is  unequipped  or  unaccom¬ 
modating,  you  can  do  this  work  with 
hack  saw,  drill  and  file.  The  metal  is 
very  easy  to  work  but  it  will  mean  an 
hour  or  so  instead  of  a  few  minutes. 

If  you  have  wire  wheels,  as  in  the 
illustration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drill 
and  countersink  the  wheel  drum — not 
the  brake  drum — for  flat  headed  bolts. 
These  holes  should  be  located  on  a  larg¬ 
er  circle  than  those  already  there  and 
on  that  circle  placed  exactly  between 
the  others.  In  this  way  the  holes  will 
be  staggered  and  there  will  be  no  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  wheel.  Of  course  the 
circle  must  center  on  the  center  of  the 
wheel.  Next  drill  the  pulley  wall  to 
take  these  bolts,  being  careful  to  center 
the  ring  of  bolts  on  the  center  of  the 
pulley  circle.'  The  pulley  will  run  ec¬ 
centrically  if  this  is  not  properly  done. 

For  artillery  wheels  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  a  wheel,  remove  the  bolts 
holding  the  brake  drum  in  place  and 
put  in  longer  bolts  with  the  threaded 
part  protruding  outside.  Run  a  nut 
snugly  up  on  each  bolt  to  hold  it  per¬ 
manently  in  place.  Treatment  of  disk 
wheels  for  pulley  attachment  is  obvious. 

When  the  wheel  is  prepared  —  all 
types  —  place  the  pulley  dn  position 
and  run  nuts  up  the  bolts  until  the 
pulley  is  jammed  firmly  against  the 
wheel.  The  next  step  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant  and  must  not  be  overlooked  or 


“There’s  never  any  knowing  when 
she  might  tuander  near  a  hunter.” 


the  pulley  wall  will  soon  fail.  Meas¬ 
ure  any  unoccupied  portion  of  the  bolts 
between  the  pulley  wall  and  the  wheel. 
Remove  the  pulley  and  place  washers 
and  nuts  on  efch  bolt  to  take  up  all 
this  space.  These  are  to  remain  per¬ 
manently  in  position  so  see  each  nut  is 
tight.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  keep 
the  pulley-holding  nuts  on  the  bolts; 
they  will  protect  the  threads  and  be 
where  they  are  wanted. 

This  rear  wheel  pulley  really  can  be 
slipped  on  and  off  in  a  jiffy.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  place  it  on  the  bolts 
and  tighten  the  nuts.  To  remove,  undo 
the  nuts  and  lift  the  .pulley  off.  It  is  a 
little  awkward  using  a  wrench  inside 
this  deep  pulley  but  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  socket  wrench  is  fitted  to  a 
brace.  Because  the  pulley  is  so  wide 
the  belt  can  be  run  at  any  angle,  even 
vertically,  without  any  danger  of  it 
ruining  itself  by  rubbing  on  the  fender. 

Remember  to  remove  the  pulley  be¬ 
fore  you  take  the  car  to  town.  City 
people  find  the  sight  quite  interesting 
and  are  likely  to  neglect  to  watch  the 
traffic  and  so  cause  trouble  when  they 
see  this  novelty  at  some  busy  inter¬ 
section. 

—  A.  A. — 

Ventilation  Through  Barn 
Door 

Here  is  a  handy  device  I  use  for 
letting  fresh  air  enter  the  barn  through 
the  door.  I  cut  an  opening  about  three 
feet  square  near  the  top,  and  cover  it 
with  a  gunny  sack  held  on  by  strips 
nailed  around  the  opening.  I  find  this 


very  convenient  in  summer  and  on  mild 
winter  days,  as  it  keeps  out  blowing 
rain  or  snow  and  still  lets  in-  consid¬ 
erable  fresh  air. — K.  O.  O. 

(Editor’s  Note) — Such  a  burlap  covered 
opening  will  help  to  keep  down  stable 
moisture  in  mild  weather.  Like  all  cloth 
covered  ventilators,  it  will  not  admit 
much  air  in  bitter  cold  weather  because 
the  stable  moisture  freezes  the  cloth 
openings  shut. 

— A.  A.— 

Positive  Gate  Latch 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a 
positive  gate  latch  which  livestock 
cannot  rub  open.  Take  a  tooth  from 
an  old  hay  rake  and  bolt  one  end  to  a 


the  slide  latch,  as  shown.  This  will 
never  be  unlatched  by  an  animal,  and 
still  can  be  pushed  back  even  with 
mittens  on. — C.  W.  W. 

(Editor’s  Note) — It  would  seem  that  a 
hay  rake  tooth  would  make  a  rather  too 
strong  a  spring  to  open  easily.  I  would 
suggest  a  lighter  spring,  much  as  that 
on  a  binder  head  to  hold  back  the  grain. 
—I.  W.  D. 


Not  much  time  left! 


PROTECT  Yourself  for  the 


COMING  WINTERS 


Make  Sure  of  Real  Heating  Comfort 


Dixie  “Super”  Furnace 


If  your  heating  system  is  not  in  sufficiently  good 
condition  to  give  satisfactory  service  for  the  next 
several  years,  it  is  the  time  now  to  assure  yourself 
of  heating  comfort  by  installing  a  guaranteed  DIXIE 
Warm  Air  Heating  System — made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  been  in  the  heating  business  for 
over  100  years. 

An  Authorized  Dealer  Near  You 

Our  Authorized  Dealer  is  equipped  and  prepared  to 
install  a  ^Varm  Air  Heating  System  anywhere  in  the 
eastern  states.  DIXIE  **SLJPER”  Furnaces  carry  a 
twenty-year  guarantee  and  give  you  assurance  of 
many  years  of  care-free  heating  comfort. 


Generous  Tine  -  Payment  Plan  — 

AS  LITTLE  AS  $10  A  MONTH 

A  modest  down  payment,  eighteen  months  to  pay 
and  small  monthly  payments,  often  as  little  as  $10 
a  month  —  these  are  the  liberal  terms  we  offer. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE 
—  without  obligation. 

EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

107  Genesee- Hopper  Building 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Dixie  900  Series 


20- Year  Guarantee 


Jjfan^Ijiis^ojiponJor^REJ  JjMtjni  Esjim^e 

I  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY,  INC., 

I  107  Genesee- Hopper  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

I  Plea.se  ln.spect  my  heating  plant  and  give  mo  a  free  estimate  on  the 
I  cost  of  repairs  or  new  heating  system.  It  is  understood  that  this 
I  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

I  Name  _ _ _ _ 

I  Address  _ _ _ _ 

I  City - -  State _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I  (Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 

I  Most  convenient  time  _ at  _ M. 

(Day  or  Days*  P.  M. 


A  CHINAMAN 

with  FEATHERS 

That’s  John  H.  Pheasant  himself, 
and  how  the  boys  love  to  hunt  him. 
Sometimes  he’s  a  pest  —  sometimes 
hunters  are  worse.  For  protection 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables.  The 
decent  hunters  (true  sportsmen) 
will  ask  permission  to  hunt  your 
fields.  Our  signs  meet  all  legal  re¬ 
quirements  and  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  will  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  For  prices  write 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  wbs  Mrs 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
special  and  distinctive  sales 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avaU- 
able  to  readers  of  A. A.  In  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Coming  to - 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room. 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


M'l.  ^aike^  .  . 

•  If  you  were  unexpectedly  called 
to  start  on  a  six  months’  trip,  one 
of  the  first  questions  you  would 
ask  yourself  would  probably  be — 

•  “How  much  money  will  my 
family  need  each  month  to  keep 
things  going  at  home  until  my 
I'eturn?” 


•  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  postman  will  de¬ 
liver  a  check  to  your  wife  every 
month,  should  anything  happen 
to  you? 

•  The  Farmers  and  Traders  “Clean 
Up  and  Income  Continuation^ 
Plan  was  designed  to  do  just  this. 


•  Write  today  for  an  outline  and  complete 


details  of  this  plan  at  your  age. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Organized  in  1912  HOME  OFFICE— SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  Assets  $10,777,504.00 


(530)  14 
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Five  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapter  from  Central  High  School 
in  Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  made  a  trip  to  the  Radio  City  studios  of  NBC  in 
New  York  City  recently  to  appear  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  They  are 
shown  here  with  two  NBC  officials.  Left  to  right,  William  E.  Drips,  NBC  director 
of  agriculture;  Vincent  Bibik;  John  Carter  (Instructor);  Sidney  Starr,  Carter  Bloom¬ 
field;  James  Starr;  and  Frank  E.  Mullen,  NBC  vice  president  and  general  manager, 

who  founded  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


Contests  are 
fun ;  and  if 


FLOUR  CONTEST; 

you  plit  enough  thought  on  your  entry, 
they  can  be  profitable  too.  For  example, 
there  is  the  contest  just  announced  by 
Occident  Flour,  made  by  the  RUSSELL- 
MILLER  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  first  prize  of  $500.00  is  worth 
working  for,  and  so  are  the  second  prize 
of  $200.00,  third  of  $100.00,  and  110  other 
cash  prizes.  The  rules  are  easy.  Using 
not  more  than  fifty  words,  you  complete 
the  statement  “I  like  Occident  flour  be¬ 
cause  - .”  You  can  get  an  entry  blank 

from  the  local  dealer  handling  Occident 
flour,  or  you  can  write  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  plain  paper.  The  contest  closes 
November  10.  Entries  must  be  postmark¬ 
ed  not  later  than  midnight  of  that  date. 

A  complete  announcement  of  this  con¬ 
test  appeared  in  some  zones  on  page  19 
of  the  September  13  issue.  If  you  have 
questions,  write  to  Russell-Miller  Milling 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  don’t  forget 
to  mention  American  Agriculturist- 

POULTRY  PROFITS;  The  best 

business 

deal  is  one  where  both  buyer  and  seller 
profit.  That  is  why  PURINA  MILLS 
does  so  much  to  help  its  patrons  make 
money.  They  have  just  published,  and 
have  for  you,  a  copy  of  a  48-page  booklet 
explaining  the  “Balanced  Income  Plan’’ 
for  poultry.  Briefly,  the  eight  points  of 
this  plan  are : 

1.  More  eggs  per  farm  each  month  in  th!e 
year. 

2.  More  uniform  egg  production  and  egg 
size. 

3.  Lower  mortality  in  laying  house  be¬ 
cause  it  is  possible  to  cull  birds  closely 
and  sell  culls  for  meat. 

4.  Good  pullets,  ready  to  lay,  are  avail¬ 
able  several  times  a  year  instead  of 
only  once  a  year. 

5.  Better  labor  distribution  throughout  the 
year,  eliminating  extra  labor  costs  dur¬ 
ing  spring  months. 

6.  More  efficient  use  of  buildings  and 
equipment. 

7.  Uniform  income  from  sale  of  cockerels 
and  culls. 

8.  Distributes  the  starting  and  growing 
feed  bills  throughout  the  year,  instead 
of  having  them  all  come  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

Get  your  copy  of  “Balanced  Income 
Plan”  from  your  Purina  dealer  or  write 
directly  to  Purina  Mills,  1800  Checker¬ 
board  Square,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex- 
change  of  Ithaca,  New  York  is 
stressing  the  increasing  cost  of  burlap 
bags  and  the  necessity  of  saving  them. 
6.  L.  F.  patrons,  they  say,  can  save  $2.50 


to  $3.00  on  every  ton  of  feed  by  opening 
bags  carefully,  keeping  them  clean  and 
safe  from  rats  and  shipping  them  to  Carl 
Burwick  and  Company  at  Buffalo,  Al¬ 
bany  or  Worcester,  Mass.,  whichever  ad¬ 
dress  is  nearest. 

The  demand  for  chicks 
from  breeders  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  is  increasing.  Some  hatch¬ 
eries  advertise  that  breeders  have  been 
bloodtested  and  reactors  removed.  Others 
advertise  that  breeders  have  been  blood¬ 
tested  until  no  reactors  were  found.  This 
latter  group  usually  charges  more  for 
chicks  because  their  costs  are  higher. 
Having  the  information,  buyers  can  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves  the  kind  of  chicks 
they  want  to  buy. 

LICE;  easiest  ways  to  kill 

lice  on  hens  is  the  use  of  “Black 
Leaf  40”  a  tobacco  by-product  which  you 
can  buy  from  your  local  dealer.  The  bot 
tie  has  a  handy  applicator.  The  product 
is  put  on  the  roosts  and  vaporizes,  kill 
ing  the  lice  while  the  hens  sleep. 

TIRES;  information 

about  changing  your  farm 
wagon  or  manure  spreader  to  rubber  tires 
by  writing  to  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  You  will  find  a 
handy  coupon  for  getting  this  and  other 
information  on  page  2  of  the  August  2nd 
issue  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

ADVANCED;  The  Dodge  Division 
of  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Allison  Miller  as  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  truck  division  of  the  Dodge 
Brothers  Corporation.  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
West  Point  graduate  and  joined  Dodge 
Brothers  in  1925. 

On  Dairy  Day  at  Chen- 
ango  County,  New  York, 
a  plaque  was  placed  on  the  wooden  house 
in  which  Gail  Borden  was  born.  The 
plaque  states  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  humanitarian  who  discover¬ 
ed  condensed  milk. 


For  Faster  Milk  Price  Adjustments 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  dairy  industry.  tioned  Mr.  Misner,  Cornell  University 

Above  all — and  again  I  must  dis-  expert  on  dairy  affairs,  when  he  was 
agree  with  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  —  we  testifying  at  the  hearing,  about  the 
cannot  trust  this  vital  industry  to  the  possibilities  of  workmg  out  some  dif- 
unregulated  operation  of  the  law  of  ferent  basis  of  price  determination 
supply  and  demand.  The  intervals  of  which  would  be  flexible  and  adjustable, 
the  past  ten  years  when  this  law  had  He  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  be  pos- 
full  play  prove  that.  Had  he  permit-  sible  to  devise  such  an  index  as  I  ave 
ted  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  mind. 

go  on  unregulated  we  should  not,  I  I  claim  no  originality  for  the  idea 
fear,  have  had  a  surviving  dairy  in-  nor  would  I  care  how  it  might  be  des- 
dustry  worthy  of  the  name.  Our  dairy  ignated,  except  that  I  do  not  believe 
farmers  quite  conceivably  could  have  it  should  be  termed  a  yardstic  .  he 
become  a  submerged  class.  And  in  a  word  “yardstick  itself  imphes  fixity 
democracy  there  must  be  none  of  that,  ^nd  inflexibility.  My  sugges  ion  wou 
Every  class  is  entitled  to  and  must  tic  that  we  call  the  device  a  sliding 
enjoy  the  same  equality  of  economic  scale  or  mobile  index  for  want  of  a 
opportunity,  or  we  have  no  democracy,  more  descriptive  term  It  would  be 
Our  present  marketing  regulation  can  based  upon  a  computatmn  including  all 
provide  the  means  to  establish  and  factors  entering  into  the  cost  o  milk 
maintain  this  necessary  economic  production  such  as  feed,  labor,  material 
equality  of  our  northeastern  dairymen.  interest,  current  weather  con  i- 

tions,  general  commodity  prices,  etc. 

As  the  plan  operates  at  present,  fluid  From  all  these  figures  and  factors,  and 
prices  go  up  or  down  upon  a  schedule  ^ith  the  application  of  common  sense, 
regiriated  by  the  wholesale  quotations  seems  to  me  we  should  be  able  to  ar- 
of  butter.  Under  reasonably  normal  rive  at  a  workable  and  flexible  price 
circumstances,  this  arrangement  might  ^ndex  which  from  month  to  month 
be  satisfactory.  But  the  past  year,  would  automatmally  adjust  itself  to 
with  its  abnormal  factors,  has  proved  changing  conditions, 
this  method  of  price  determination  Once  the  computation  had  been 

wholly  inadequate  and  unequal  to  the  ^^de  and  the  method  pmneered  the 
job  of  keeping  fluid  prices  in  line  with  ^ndex  itself  would  de  ermine  the  price 
Current  condftions,  particularly  when  and  amendments  would  be  needed  only 
these  change  as  rapidly  as  they  have  ^  the  index,  if  experience  proved  the 

need.  In  other  words,  the  price  adjust- 
recen  y.  ment  would  be  more  or  less  automatic 

The  present  price  method  is  not  merely  a  mechanical  procedure 

quickly  responsive.  It  does  not  and  can-  readily  be  done  in  the  Ad- 

not  readily  enough  reflect  changing  j^jnistrator’s  office.  The  necessity  of 

r'lrr'iiTYiQtQnrAc;  n  fpAptiri  P*  P.nst.S  of  DrO-  -  .  ,-..1  _  • _  _  _ 3-* _ 4- 


circumstances  affecting  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  adverse  weather  or  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation.  We  must  al¬ 
ways  have  in  mind  that  any  price-fix- 


LOSS;  Tuesday,  June  10th,  the 

bi^hbmm  Farm  Equipment  Industry  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  loss  when  Charles  Parr  died 
at  Charles  .City,  Iowa  at  the  age  of  73 
years.  Mr.  Parr  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  first  successful  trac¬ 
tor  in  1901.  Mr.  Parr  was  born  on  a  Wis¬ 
consin  farm  in  1868  and  studied  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  became  associated  with  C.  W. 
Hart  to  form  the  Hart-Parr  Company 
and  in  1928  this  concern  was  merged  with 
three  other  farm  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  form  the  Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Company. 


frequent  public  hearings  for  readjust¬ 
ment  of  price  schedules,  with  their  in¬ 
evitable  delays,  would  be  avoided.  The 
ways  have  in  mind  that  any  price-hx-  determined  would  protect  pro- 

ing  formula,  to  be  effective  and  satis-  distributor  and  consumer  by  its 

factory,  must  be  responsive  to  current  reaction  to  changed  conditions, 

conditions,  because  there  will  come  a 

time,  when  the  present  emergency  jg  necessary,  of  course,  before  we 

passes,  that  readjustment  of  the  price  might  proceed  with  the  establishment 
structure  downward  may  be  as  urgent  g^ch  an  index,  that  we  have  a  rea- 
as  the  present  need  for  adjustment  up-  gonably  correct  answer  to  the  question 
ward.  Adjustments  upward,  if  made  --what  is  a  fair  price  for  milk  based 
automatically,  would  not  be  influenced  ^pon  normal  conditions?’’  Now  that 
by  the  fear  of  later  adjustments  down-  ^-hg  industry  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
ward,  because  they,  too,  would  come  g^d  the  answer  to  that  question,  I  be- 
automatically.  lieve  its  next  immediate  concern  should 

We  have  seen  in  this  past  year  how  be  to  put  what  it  may  learn  to  practi- 
quickly  conditions  can  change  and  in-  cal  use. 

crease  production  costs.  Under  our  In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  the  in¬ 
present  price  system,  by  the  time  re-  dustry  that  my  suggestion  of  a  flexible 
adjustment  has  been  effected  through  price  index  is  not  made  with  the  idea 
the  necessarily  slow  process  of  public  that  it  is  the  only  answer,  or  neces- 
hearings  and  producer  referendum,  the  sarily  the  correct  answer,  to  the  ques- 
adjusted  price  itself  may  need  further  tion  of  how  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
adjustment  to  meet  further  changed  milk,  once  we  learn  what  a  fair  price 
conditions.  is.  I  am  thinking  out  loud,  as  Mr.  Van 

Wagenen  was  doing.  If  from  the  sug- 
These  are  not  new  conclusions  which  gestions  both  of  us  have  made,  there 
I  have  suddenly  arrived  at.  From  the  comes  nothing  more  than  the  stimulus 
earliest  days  of  our  present  regulation,  to  other  dairymen  to  think  on  these 
when  it  became  apparent  that  only  by  questions  and  make  their  thoughts 
cooperative  action  of  the  industry  and  public,  that  of  itself  will  be  ample  re- 
govemment  through  marketing  regu-  ward  for  our  efforts  to  contribute 
lation  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  something  helpful  to  the  solution  of  the 
dairy  industry  functioning,  I  have  been  problems  of  this  important  industry, 
concerned  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  plan. 

Experience  has  confirm¬ 
ed  my  fears  and  sub¬ 
stantiated  my  belief  that 
some  other  device  is  a 
prime  ,  necessity  for  the 
prompt  and  satisfactory 
determination  of  fluid 
prices. 

I  have  discussed  the 
matter  many  times  in 
the  past  year  with  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  when  we  have  had 
occasion  to  get  together. 

At  the  hearing  last 
month  in  Albany  on  the 
recently  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Or¬ 
ders,  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  publicly.  I  ques- 


“Can  you  recommend  anyone,  Peter,  to  talce  yov^ 
'place  in  the  choir  next  Sunday?’" 
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Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Wyandottes 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicles 


We  have  the  facts  — 

and  we  have  the  evidence  why 
IIA1.L.’S  CHICKS  should  make  more 
money  for  you.  There  isn’t  room  I 
here  to  tell  the  story  but  you’ll  find! 
it  set  forth  clearly  in  our  24  page! 
catalog.  It’s  your’s  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  Today. 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box59,  Wallingford,  Conn.  1 


;:WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS' 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Tucs.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  iihoto  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns—.  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  W'h.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $8.-100 

II.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  in  llvabilltv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oualitles 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  vou 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
fann — N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  todav  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter.  New  Hampshlrik 


WHITE  R  n  u 

PLYMOUTH  im  W  W  W\ 

Baby  Chicks  . . .  $12.  per  100 

All  Eggs  iLsed  are  from  My  Own  Breedsr.s.  100%  State 
Te,sted  (BWD  free),  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S  BOCKS 
famoms  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  oircular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


S/fi  e/re.  iee/to/t/ry 


CASH  OB  C.O.D.  Str.  Bullets  Ckls, 

100%  live  del.  Po.stpaid  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  I.«g.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Box  &  B.  I.  Beds _  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Bed.s  &  Wh.  Box _  8.50  10.00  8.50 

Hea\-y  Mixed  -  7.00  8.50  7.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodte.sted.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WCMeMCH/CKS 

broiiers-roastebs-egss 


1).  S.  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Year  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  J-4  ',  VIHEIAHD,  M.J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ru _ 

1.  ^1  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str. 

100%  live  del.  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _ $8.50 

J«r.  Ply,  Rock.s  &  R.  1.  Beds _ 9.00 

Red-Bocks  &  Wh.  Ply.  Bocks _ 9.50 

Aew  Hampshire  Beds  _ 9.50 

“■  Mix  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  PBEE 
Catalog  of  31  .years  breeding  experience. 

_  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

V-  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Bex  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pull's 

100 

$14.00 

10.00 

10.00 

13.00 


Ckls. 

100 

$5.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.00 


mmsmMER'smcHs 


Immediate  shipment  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.Di  Barrs 
and  White  Bocks,  New  Hampshires  $8.00  per  10 
Mixed  $7.00-100.  All  breeders  Blood-Testei 
ClBCDIiAB  F’BEE.  100%  live  arrival. 

L  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  A,  Beaver  Springs,  P 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

—  GET  MORE  EGGS  — 

—  FEED  LESS  HENS  — 
"All  males  from  250  egg-record  dams. 
Officially  pulierum,  tested. 

_____  Write  For  Free  Circular 

R  DOUGLASS  CHAMBERLIN,  Box  A.  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


Some  Gossip  from  the 
Hen  House  j£..  £, 


After  three  months  of  inactivity 
with  practically  no  contact  with 
poultry  or  poultry  keepers,  it  has  been 
good  to  be  in  circulation  again  the 
past  three  weeks.  I  think  I  know  bet¬ 
ter  now  why  livestock  kick  up  their 
heels  and  cut  capers  their  first  day  in 

the  pasture  after 
a  long  winter.  A 
few  pointers  pick¬ 
ed  up  in  my  recent 
travels  about  the 
state  may  be  of 
timely  interest  to 
readers. 

A  group  of 
Wayne  County  4-H 
boys  and  girls  re¬ 
cently  spent  a  day 
on  Porter’s  Leg¬ 
horn  Ranch  at 
Sodus.  They  were 
not  merely  visiting 
the  place;  they 
were  there  for 
business  —  to  im¬ 
prove  their  ability 
as  judges  of  poul¬ 
try.  Farley  Porter  has  been  in  the 
poultry  business  for  years,  and  his 
place  and  stock  look  better  today  than 
ever.  He  has  taken  prizes  at  the  State 
Fair  so  often  that  he  must  have  at 
least  a  bushel  of  ribbons,  and  dozens 
of  silver  cups.  I  asked  Mr.  Porter  if 
he  has  any  new  ideas  about  feeding 
poultry.  I  asked  that  question  because 
I  recalled  that  trying  out  new  methods 
of  feeding  and  new  feeds  used  to  be  a 
hobby.  His  answer  was  that  he  still  is 
strong  for  semi-solid  buttermilk.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  we  Cornell  men 
always  preach  the  use  of  dried  milk 
products.  He  has  never  seen  figures, 
he  says,  to  prove  that  dried  milk  is  a 
better  buy.  He  does  know  that  for 
bringing  a  fiock  of  birds  up  to  par 
quickly  when  they  are  a  little  out  of 
condition,  or  down  in  production,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  a  mixture  of  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk,  wheat  bran,  and  corn 
meal. 

Well,  I  am  sure  we  have  the  figures 
to  prove  that  at  the  usual  prices  for 
semi-solid  and  dried  milk  we  get  con¬ 
siderably  more  dry  matter  for  our 
money  in  the  dry  than  in  the  semi¬ 
liquid  product;  and  I  am  going  to  send 
the  figures  to  Mr.  Porter.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  am  not  going  to  take  issue  with 
him  on  this  question.  When  a  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  is  also  a  careful  ob¬ 
server  and  thinker  likeOMr.  Porter  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  “The 
birds  are  crazy  about  the  stuff,”  says 
Mr.  Porter;  “they  eat  more  feed.” 
Perhaps  we  have  not  appreciated  as 
much  as  we  should  this  matter  of  giv¬ 
ing  our  laying  birds  feeds  that  are 
especially  tasty  to  them.  This  discus¬ 
sion  seemed  timely  to  me  because  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  the  price  of 
dried  milk  cannot  go  without  becoming 
too  costly  to  be  fed  to  layers.  I  think 
that  point  has  already  been  reached. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  condensed  butter-- 
milk  is  a  temporary  way  out. 

*  4=  4= 

Chet  Ashbery  is  another  Sodus  man 
with  an  extensive  poultry  background. 
He  has  gone  almost  all-out  for  turkeys. 
He  grows  them  on  wire,  and  has  a  most 
unusual  method  of  marketing  them. 
They  are  (at  this  season)  dressed, 
smoked,  ground,  and  packed  into  glass 
jars  for  a  sandwich  spread.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  so  good  for  Ashbery’s  smoked 
turkey  that  he  has  exhausted  his  sup¬ 
ply  of  mature  birds. 

At  the  holiday  season  his  tagged 


dressed  turkeys  outsell  the  birds  from 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest  and  at 
much  better  prices.  Wire-grown  tur¬ 
keys,  according  to  Mr.  Ashbery,  are  far 
superior  in  quality  of  meat,  and  also 
in  proportion  of  meat  to  bones,  to  the 
Western  birds.  It  does  not  take  the 
housewife  or  restaurant  chef  long  to 
discover  the  difference. 

4c  *  * 

At  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  Allen  H.  Bulkley 
has  taken  into  partnership  his  son,  Al¬ 
len,  Jr.,  and  they  are  enlarging  their 
capacity  by  remodeling  a  large  barn. 
Since  1926,  Bulkley  Leghorns  have  been 
reared  entirely  on  wire.  A  few  years 
back  the  laying  pullets  seemed  a  little 
undersized  and  their  feathers  more 
rough  than  range-reared  birds.  Egg 
size  was  none  too  good.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  This  summer  they  are 
housing  five  and  one-half  pound  pullets 
that  are  as  sleek  and  smooth  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  range-reared  stock. 
Egg  size  and  egg  production  are  up 
there  with  the  best. 

If  you  should  ask  Mr.  Bulkley  to 
what  the  improvement  is  due,  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  say  that  two  things 
in  particular  explain  it.  Selection  of 
his  breeding  stock  has  been  by  means, 
of  the  progeny  test;  that  is,  only  birds 
from  large  families  of  heavy  producers 
of  large  eggs  are  used  in  the  breeding 
pens.  Secondly,  Mr.  Bulkley  is  a  con¬ 
stant  student  of  nutrition.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  change  his  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  whenever  he  has  found  something 
better. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Bulkley 
wrote  a  small  booklet  describing  his 
methods  of  confinement  rearing  and 
fiock  management.  The  booklet  is  be¬ 
ing  revised  to  include  his  most  recent 
developments.  It  will  be  generously 
illustrated  with  recent  photographs, 
and  should  be  a  real  handbook  for 
those  who  plan  to  use  confinement 
methods. 

4=  4=  4: 

Harvey  Couch  is  another  Odessa 
“poultryman-on-the-side.”  Insurance 
is  his  main  line,  but  he  has  been  a 
big-time  operator  in  the  poultry  field 
for  years.  He  grows  broilers  the  year- 
round  gnd  does  it  on  a  big  scale.  All 
his  long  laying  houses  and  his  large 
two-room  brooder  houses  are  now  broil¬ 
er  houses.  Once  each  week  a  large 
consignment  of  cross-bred  chicks  ar¬ 
rives  from  a  New  England  hatchery. 
A.  buyer  comes  regularly  to  take  away 
the  finished  product  to  Rochester  and 
Buffalo. 

“As  long  as  we  can  continue  to  keep 
our  losses  low  and  prices  of  feed  and 
broilers  don’t  get  too  much  out  of  line 
we  can  keep  this  up,”  says  Mr.  Couch. 
He  claims  no  extraordinary  profits. 
My  impression  was  that  his  methods 
were  better,  more  sanitary  and  careful 
than  I  saw  in  Delaware.  He  pays  well 
for  his  disease-free  chicks.  He  feeds 
a  good  commercial  mash.  He  does  not 
overcrowd  his  houses.  Some  chicks 
are  started  in  batteries,  some  on  the 
floor.  All  are  finished  on  the  floor. 
Most  of  them  never  get  out-of-doors. 

(Editor’s  Note  :  The  inactivity  Lee  men¬ 
tions  included  a  trip  to  the  hospital.  His 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  back  on  the  job  and  entirely  re¬ 
covered.) 

— A.  A.— 

Answer  to  Eastman'^s 
Puzzle 

Velasquez. 

That  was  a  tough  one.  Dollars  to 
doughnuts  you  missed  it!  Congratula¬ 
tions  if  you  worked  it  out. 


Get  the 

'BLACK 
LEAF  40 


Don’t  worry  about  lice 
and  feather  mites.  “Black  Leaf  40’ 
controls  them. 


"Cap  Brush"  Saves  Money 

Our  “Cap  Brush”  spreads  “Black  Leaf 
40”evenlyon  the  roost  and  does  an  effi¬ 
cient  job.Saves  money.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the“Cap  Brush”and  full  directions. 


Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength 


Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp.. 

Incorporated 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


tor.  Saws  fast, 
satis^ed  users. 

OTTAWA  MFG. 


OTTAWA 

ACTOR 

SAW 


of  FREE  Book  & 
Prico  Liat 
Forest  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HANDS  OF 


WOLVERINE  SHOE  &  TANNING  CORP. 
DEPT.A-941,  ROCKFORD,  MICHIGAN 

WOLVERINE 

HORSEHIDE  WORK  GLOVES 


TO  ALL  WOLVERINE  GLOVE  DEALERS: 

Bearer  is  entitled  to  FREE  Wolverito 
Mechanical  Pencil  after  inspecting  or  try¬ 
ing  on  Wolverine  Work  Gloves. 


Name.. 


Address  (or  R.F.D.) _ 

T  own _ _ 


..State.. 


Dealer’s  Name . 

Dept.  A-941 


Mechanical 
Pencil  with 
M  9  extra  leads  I 

'  A  gift  you’ll 

greatly  appreciate.  Just  call 
on  your  Wolverine  dealer  and  inspect  a  pair 
of  Horsehide  Hands.  Take  coupon  with  you. 


need  to  wear 
hard,  stiff  work  gloves. 
Wolverine  Horsehide 
Hands  are  soft  .  ;  . 
even  after  they’re 
soaked !  Easier  on  your 
hands,  and  longer- 
wearing,  too !  Cost  less 
because  they  last  so 
long.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  famous 
Wolverine  Shell  Horse¬ 
hide  Work  Shoes.  If 
you  don’t  know  your 
dealer’s  name,  write  us. 


(532)  16 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auburn,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

tons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible"  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Foli  pikin'^'N.Y. 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE.  ENTIRE  MILKING  HERD  OF 

85  Head  Registered  Holsteins. 

Mostly  young  fall  and  winter  milkers.  Herd  establish¬ 
ed  1888.  Every  female  born  on  our  farm.  None  pur¬ 
chased  in  24  years.  Herd  is  accredited,  negative,  pro- 
duction  tested  and  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
federal  plan.  Granddaughters  of  Sir  Inka  May  and 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby  thru  814  and  1125  fat  daughters. 
Cows  are  large,  good  type  and  guaranteed  right. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


300  Head  Fancy  Dairy  Cows  &  Heifers 

25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Heifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
150  COWS.  Some  fresh,  others  due  in  September  and 
October.  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.'  Matched  pairs  and  single 
chunks.  Weight  from  1200  to  1700  lbs. 

GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  Andes,  N.Y. 

Office  Phone  36.  We  deliver. 


Cattle 


150  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey 

FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 

SHOULD  PLEASE  MOST  PARTICULAR  BUYER. 
100  HEIFERS,  50  COWS  TO  FRESHEN  LATE  FALL 
TO  SPRING. 

75  Horses — Tractors — Farm  Machinery 

E.  L.  Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  N.  Y, 

Est.  1845. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holstein  and  Guernseys  In  Carload  Lots. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarhell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  » 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr,  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Bonnie  Owl  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow.  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  lbs.,  5.7%  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms,  U.  S. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED 

Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  Elwell,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

4  YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

MANY  COWS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN  THIS  FALL; 
PICK  OUT  YOUR  HEIFER  OR  BULL  CALVES. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


CEDAR  SALUTE,  red.  calved  Aug.  2,  1940.  by  Brawith 
Buglet,  and  out  of  Robinwood  Secret  15th  by  Raveni 
Masterpiece.  CEDAR  SENTINEL,  roan,  calved  Aug.  6, 
1940,  by  Cedar  Masterpiece  and  out  of  Masterpiece 
Nonpareil  2nd  by  Raveni  Masterpiece. 

Ready  for  light  service.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 
Write  CEDAR  FARM,  Box  125,  OVID,  NEW  YORK. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE  — 

Seven  Polled  Hereford  Heifers, 

purebred  to  calve  next  March.  Ship  any  State.  Herd  Ap¬ 
proved  Accredited.  Also  1941  crop,  BIrdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


OATKA  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

20  COWS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  —  REGULAR  PRODUCERS  — 
RIGHT  IN  THEIR  PRIME. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BU^S. 

Registered  and  commercial. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  — 

Crossbred  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes. 

25  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — 25  SEPTEMBER  1st 

William  A.  Close,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  and  Leicester  Rams, 

RAM  LAMBS,  EWES  AND  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON, 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  YORK. 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  • — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams, 

FROM  CHOICE  STOCK.  GUARANTEED. 

I.  H.  WHEAT,  HAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  QUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 
40  SPLENDID  RAMS 

Rambouillets,  Corsets,  Delaines,  Suffolks,  Southdowns, 
Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Shropshires,  Hampshircs  and 
Scotch  Highlands.  Also  ewes.  Write  us. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  .nterfak^e^.  N  Y. 
SHROPSHIRES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

Offering  for  sale  yearling  rams  and  ewes:  also  ram 
iambs  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus;  also  two  aged  rams, 
Iroquois  Drummond  and  Iroquois  Brilliant. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 
JOHN  G.  HASLER,  Shepherd. 


It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


SWINE 

Spotted  &  Black  Poland  China  Pigs 

FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES.  8  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  STO.CK  BOARS,  SOWS.  REGISTERED. 

C.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

GOATS  , 

FOR  SALE: 

2  LARGE  BLACK  MILK  GOATS 

GOOD  MILKERS.  $20  EACH. 

1  BUCK,  $70. 

Roland  Schallenberg,  Westernville,  N.Y. 

M/SC.  LIVESTOCK 

Wanted:  High  Grade  Dairy  Heifers 

AND  BREEDING  EWES.  CASH. 
Write  Box  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

MY  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  ^ 

SAINT  BERNARDS,  A.K.C. 

4  MALES  — 8  FEMALES  — 4  HALF  GROWN  PUPS. 
WONDERFUL  PETS  AND  WATCH  DOGS. 

COCKER  SPANIELS,  A.K.C. 

2  MALES—  10  FEMALES  — PUPS 

PERSIAN  KITTENS 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet,  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

SEED 

CERTIFIED  YORKWIN  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  WHITE  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  MILLING. 

CERTIFIED  NURED  WHEAT 

HEAVIEST  YIELDING  RED  VARIETY. 

BEST  FOR  FEEDING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

HARWOOD  MARTIN 

HONEOYE  FAAES,  NEW  YORK 

HONEY  ^ 

¥j/-viyTi7\r  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.50.  Buckwheat 
ttt-rlNE,!  .  $3,30.  Mixed,  good  flavor,  $3.30.  28  lbs. 

'  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.25.  Not  prepaid.  |0  lbs.  clover, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Doctors  and 
dietitians  state  that  honey  is  the  most  healthful  sweet. 

F  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS.,  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

Garden  Gold  Apiaries,  '^^^new'^yo^rk^'’'’’ 

Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed 


Address- 

0 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-timo  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc. 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258.  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 


V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM  vTa^r 

Trapnested  and 
progeny  tested. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW. 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.Y, 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Boi  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Cortifled  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  y. 


S^a^l'itV'^'"  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns, 
in  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
“Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


,  PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 

/immor’c  free  white  leghorns,  reds, 

&IIIIIIICI  O  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  GALLUP^vfLLk,  n.  v. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

Young  and  mature  breeding  males. 

JsniCS  E«  RiCC  &  Sons^  Trumansburo.  N.  Yi 


HELP  WANTED 


COUPLE  —  Working  Manager 

for  modern  profitable  New  England  dairy  farm.  Mini 
have  experience  as  herdsman  or  farmer  or  both;  IP* 
dustrious.  Two  hundred  acres.  Fifty  cows.  Sollis* 
twelve  cans  daily.  Wife  should  be  neat  housekeegjr 
and  board  other  men.  House,  milk  and  electriciW 
furnished.  State  age.  religion,  education,  height,  weignt, 
experience,  length  of  time  at  last  few  jobs,  ahil  J]'®®? 
expected;  or  if  interested  in  share  basis.  Also.whetMr 
children  and  their  ages. 

ADDRESS  BOX  NO.  514-S,  ^ 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  and  Single  Man 

tq  work  on  farm.  $80  per  month,  house  and  privi^- 
leges  for  married  man — single  man,  $60  per  monui' 
board  and  room.  , 

S.  J.  MAUHS,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED: 

RELIABLE  MIDDLE  AGED.  SMALL  FAMILY, 
COUNTRY  FARM  HOME:  REFERENCES. 

1.  W.  INGALLS,  trum'ansburg.^.  '*■ 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  «* 
it  Ip  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Aericulturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  U)  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  ABrieulturist  is  published  every 
other  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Department,  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Hew  York,  IJ  days  before  publication  c-ate  Terms  1  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2. 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18;  Feb.  I,  15;  March  I,  15,  29: 
2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24:  June  7.  21: 
3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19:  Aug.  2,  16,  30:  Sept.  13,  27: 
4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6,  20: 


Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  OWd 

‘A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $21? 

i/j  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues 

•A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues 

■/a  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  «at  inch  for  6  issues 


Ai  lerican  A,<^riculturist,  September  27,  1941 


IT  (533) 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Livestock  continues  its  price  ad¬ 
vance  on  all  species  and  all  classes. 
I  have  a  “hunch” — and  it  is  only  a 
“hunch” — that  our  prices  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  through  the  fall  and 
early  winter.  If  they  do  not,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  feel  that  the 
“top”  has  been  reached,  and  with  it  a 
disposition  to  sell,  accompanied  by  a 
depletion  of  livestock  inventories  on 
our  farms.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  bad  mistake.  Livestock  prices 
have  not  reached  the  “top”,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  at  least  before  late 
winter  or  next  spring. 

This  does  not  mean  that  livestock  in¬ 
ventories  should  be  greatly  increased, 
but  it  does  mean  that  they  should  be 
maintained.  It  also  means  that  the 
opportunity  is  here  now  to  cull  out 
every  old  animal,  every  poor-doing,  or 
poor  producing  animal,  and  replace 
them  with  good  young  stock  that  has 
at  least  four  or  five  of  its  best  years 
ahead  of  it.  Then,  if  we  do  run  into 
tough  times,  you  are  “set”;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  high  prices  continue,  you 
are  in  a  position  to  get  the  benefit  that 
these  good  young  animals  can  return 
to  you.  This  replacement  stock  will 
cost  more  money,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
worth  more  to  you  than  it  has  been  in 
years,  and  it  is  still  good  property  and 
a  good  buy. 

*  *  * 

Growing  at  least  a  few  acres  of  corn 
is  again  proving  its  worth  on  every 
Northeast  farm  where  it  can  be  grown. 
The  recent  rains  and  electric  fencing 
are  again  helping  to  conserve  winter 
feed,  and  to  protect  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  Soy  beans  cut  for  hay,  rye  drill¬ 
ed  late  and  used  for  pasture,  a  few 
acres  of  brome  grass,  or  some  of  the 
newer  clovers — all  are  helping  to  pro¬ 
tect  winter  feed  in  the  Northeast.  Hay 
will  not  be  as  short,  or  as  high,  as 
feared  earliep. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  bloat  when  turn¬ 
ing  your  animals  on  this  lush  fall  feed, 
accustom  them  to  it  gradually  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  dry,  and  if 
there  is  a  blue  grass  or  nearly  dried-out 
permanent  pasture  or  field  adjacent  to 
this  lush  feed,  so  that  they  can  have 
free  access  to  both  types  of  feed,  you 
are  almost  assured  of  no  trouble.  In 
other  words,  if  you  will  give  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves  a  chance  to  pick  and 
choose  their  own  diet,  and  there  is  a 
variety  in  this  diet,  they  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  take  care  of  themselves. 

*  *  * 

The .  Government  has  come  out  flat- 
footed  in  regard  to  future  livestock 
prices,  and  I  quote  from  a  letter  writ- 


“He’s  ready  to  enlist,  Sir,  if  we  see 
‘0  it  that  he  doesn’t  miss  any  copies 
American  Agriculturist.” 


ten  by  Mr.  Henderson,  price  adminis¬ 
trator:  “The  step  which  we  have  taken 
to  check  the  speculative  increase  in 
hide  prices  should  not  be  taken  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  we  are  contemplating  ac¬ 
tion  on  livestock  prices  or  prices  of 
meat.  I  am  hoping  this  letter  may  be 
of  some  assurance  to  feeders  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  place  a  price 
ceiling  on  any  other  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

This  is  directly  in  line  with  the  “food- 
will-win-the-war”  policy  of  which  we 
are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  more. 
I  only  hope  it  means  farm  products  are 
going  to  be  allowed  to  reflect  in  price 
the  demand  for  them,  and  the  price  the 
public  is  willing  and  able  to  pay.  If 
so,  we  will  hear  less  of  politics  and 
more-  of  marketing  and  distribution, 
which  is  all  we  want  anyway. 

—  A.  A.— 

Stiffness  in  Hogs 

By  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 

A  GREAT  MANY  persons  believe 
that  stiffness  or  rheumatism  in 
the  fattening  pigs  or  in  the  older  hogs 
in  the  herd  is  always  due  to  keeping 
the  swine  indoors  on  concrete  or  wood¬ 
en  floors.  Scientists  have  learned  that 
this  stiffness  or  rickets  as  it  is  now 
called  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  vitamin 
D  or  minerals  (calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus)  in  the  ration.  In  some  cases 
this  abnormal  condition  may  be  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  both  of  these  essentials. 

It  is  true  that  most  cases  of  rickets 
or  stiffness  occur  in  pigs  that  are  kept 
indoors  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
especially  during  the  winter  months. 
This  condition  in  swine  jeems  to  be 
most  common  in  herds  that  have  not 
been  given  access  to  pasture  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer  and  fall.  No  doubt  you 
have  seen  pigs  so  badly  affected  that 
they  were  unable  to  walk,  but  crawled 
on  their  bellies  to  the  trough  at  feed¬ 
ing  time. 

Rickets  which  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
vitamin  D  in  the  ration  may  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  A  dose 
of  about  one  tablespoonful  of  cod-liver 


Cattle  Sales 


Sept.  25  W.  R.  Dawns’  Holstein  Sale,  Jersey  Shore, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sept.  27  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Guernsey  Sale. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Sale.  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Sale'  Mgr.,  Pino  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  Guernsey  Consignment  Sale.  Fair  Grounds, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  I  Maine  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale,  Fryeburg, 

Maine. 

Oct.  2  Ballard  Farm  Holstein  Sale,  Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  3  Silas  Thomas  &  Sons  Guernsey  Dispersal, 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  Foremost  Guernsey  Sale,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 

tion.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  Golden  Harvest  Farm  Guernsey  Sale, 

Bridgewater,  Conn. 

Oct.  7  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Oct.  6  Topsfield .  Guernsey  Sale,  Topsfleld,  Mass. 

Oct.  7-8  135th  Eariville  Holstein  Sale,  Eariville,  N.Y. 

Oct.  8  Annual  New  England  Guernsey  Sale,  Essex 

County  Fair  Grounds,  Topsfleld,  Mass. 

Oct.  10  Pennsylvania  State  Guernsey  Sale.  Ooyles- 

town.  Pa. 

Oct.  II  New  Jersey  State  Guernsey  Sale,  Tren¬ 

ton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  II  John  Hallbauer,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.,  Hol¬ 

stein  Dispersal,  milking  age. 

Oct.  15  Oneida  County  Holstein  Club  Sale,  Hugh 

Hughes,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Spring- 

field,  Mass. 

Oct.  18  Fifth  Annual  Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breed¬ 
ers  Sale,  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22  Pennsylvania  State  Holstein  Sale.  Harris¬ 

burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  23  Fall  Sale,  New  England  Holstein-Friesian 

Assoc.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  23  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Sale,  Hertiell, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  Jacob  Horst  Ayrshire  Consignment  Sale  at 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  29  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  herd  of  L.  G. 

Wilson,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Oct.  30  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale,  herd  of  Datt 

Brothers,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Oct.  3i  iOth  Annual  Maryland  Holstein  Bull  Sale, 
McDonogh,  Md. 

Coming  Events 

Oct.  7-10  Neppco  Poultry  Exposition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  8  Membership  Meeting  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 

ers  Exchange,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Oct  11-18  Nationai  Dairy  Show,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  17  Annuai  Meeting  New  Ejigland  Ayrshire 

Club,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct  21  Annual  Meeting  Pennsylvania  Holstein 

Breeders,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


oil  per  pig  or  hog  for  a  few  days  usu¬ 
ally  will  correct  this  condition.  It  is 
more  practical,  however,  to  feed  and 
handle  the  swine  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  do  not  become  rach'tic.  Access 
to  a  yard  outside  of  the  barn  where 
the  pig  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  recommended. 
The  pigs  should  not  be  forced  to  stay 
outside  on  a  cold  day  but  should  be 
driven  out  in  the  sunshine  for  a  short 
time  when  the  weather  permits.  The 
bred  sows  in  the  breeding  herd  should 
spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors. 

The  pigs  that  are  fed  a  ration  which 
contains  five  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
field  cured  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  seldom 
develop  rickets.  It  is  a  good  practice 
during  the  winter  months  to  provide 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  a  rack  for  the 
hogs  in  the  breeding  herd.  Green, 
leafy  field-cured  legume  hay  not  only 
contains  vitamins  A  and  D  but  also 
minerals,  especially  calcium,  and  some 
protein. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  swine  need 
mineral  supplements  other  than  com¬ 
mon  salt  if  the  ration  fed  consists  of 
grain,  protein  supplement  of  animal 


origin  (meat  scraps,  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  or  dairy  by-products)  and  sun- 
cured  legume  hay.  Of  course,  the  hay 
would  not  be  needed  if  the  pigs  have 
access  to  pasture.  Salt  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  box  or  self  feeder,  or  may 
be  mixed  with  the  feed.  When  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  feed  it  may  be  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
a  pound  to  each  100  pounds  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  or  grain.  Salt  boxes  should 
be  protected  from  the  rain  or  snow. 
Hogs  that  have  not  had  free  access 
to  salt  may  eat  too  much  salt  if  they 
are  given  free  access  to  it.  It  is  best 
to  give  them  a  small  amount  at  first 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  amount 
until  they  have  it  before  them  at  all 
times. 

In  most  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  give 
the  pigs  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
even  though  the  ration  may  seem  ade¬ 
quate.  Mineral  mixtures  need  not  be 
expensive  and  may  be  beneficial.  A 
satisfactory  and  simple  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of,  by  weight,  40  pounds  of 
ground  steamed  bonemeal  (feeding 
grade),  40  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
and  20  pounds  of  common  salt. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  SAYS- 
"Is  Your  Next  Calf  Worth  50i?" 


WOULD  you  spend  50c  to  save  your  calf  from  Scours  due  to  indi¬ 
gestion?  If  neglected.  Scours  are  usually  fatal.  Avoid  this  loss— 
send  today  for 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS'  CALF  MEDICINE 

Large  Can  $1.00  —  Small  Can  50c.  At  Dealer.  If  No  Dealer,  Send  Direct 

Dr.  David  Roberts'  Calf  Medicine  is  a  soothing  bowel  astringent 
for  all  livestock,  especially  CALVES. 

Dr.^  David  Roberts  has  a  prescription  for  every  curable  animal  ailment. 
Write  him  for  free  literature  on  how  to  treat  your  livestock  at  home. 

Write  the 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO..  Inc.,  1691  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


CATTLE 


100  Head  of  CATTLE 

AT  AUCTION 

A  Complete  Dispersal  made  necessary  by  fire. 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Sawyer  Bros,  high  producing  herd 

Tuesday,  SEPT.  30  at  10  a.  m.  in  a  tent 

T.B.  Accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 
Herd  averaged  330  lb.  of  fat,  CTA. 

Half  milking  animals  fresh  or  nearby. 

80  REGISTERED  HOESTEINS 
10  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
10  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
Send  for  catalog  and  details  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 


136th  EARIVILLE  SALE 

Eariville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  OCT.  8,1941 

- at  10  A.  M. - 

150  head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
100  fresh  and  close  springers 
15  ready  for  service  bulls 
35  heifers  and  heifer  calves  of  all 
ages. 

From  T.B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to 
Bang  test,  mastitis  charts  with  milking 
animals. 

Send  for  more  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  -  -  Sales  Manager 

MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


Western  New  York  Dispersal  Sale 

SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  11 

20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  dispersal  of  all  milking  animals  by  John  Hallbauer 
at  his  farm  21/2  miles  north  of  STRYKERSVILLE. 
WYOMING  COUNTY,  N.  Y..  ON  ROUTE  NO.  78. 
Herd  T.B.  Accredited  and  Bang  Free  since  1934. 
Never  a  reactor.  Cow  testing  records,  good  ages,  rich 
in  Posch  breeding.  One-half  of  them  due  to  freshen 
In  next  three  months.  Send  for  catalog  to  owner. 

JOHN  HALLBAUER,  STRYKERSVILLE.  N.  Y.,  or 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AIIHTinN  Registered  Holsteins 

ftUVI  IVR  At  BEN  BALLARD  &  SON  FARM, 

Thursday,  October  2,  at  1:00  P.  M., 

TROY,  BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Consigned  from  five  well  known,  high  producing,  richly 
bred,  Bradford  County  herds.  All  T.B.  Accredited  and 
Bang  Certified  with  many  years  in  CTA  work.  Fresh 
cows,  nearby  springers,  some  first  calf  heifers,  several 
well  bred  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 

Send  for  catalog  to 

Sales  Manager,  Ben  Ballard,  Troy,  Pa. 


Wp  Ava  PrAnarAfl  make  your  wool  into  yam. 
DC  Are  rreparea  -Wnte  for  prices.  AIso  yam 
for  sale.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE. 


SWINE 


Walter  Eux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0080. 
Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  $5.50  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pigs 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  typo  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O.D  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee— if  they  do 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating. 


RUGGED  RIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester- Berkshire.  Yorkshire-Chester 
few  Duroc  cross.  6-8  weeks,  $5.00.  Boars,  barrows, 
sows.  All  good  feeders.  Ship  I  or  more  C.O.D. 
No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS— Beautiful,  Intelligent  Males  $10  00. 
Females  $5.  Beal  bargains.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Strout’s  Fall  Catalog — Just  Out! 

A  complete  money-saving,  time-saving  rural  realty  guide 
describing  1290  Farms,  country  homes  and  hwav  bia 
opportunities  many  States.  Write  today  for  Free  copy. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Don't  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  this  year  until 
the  day  before  hunting  season  opens. 
Get  your  signs  up  early  so  the  “game” 
scouts  what  is  what  in  plenty  of  time. 

Post  Your  Farm 

Mrith  signs  that,  are  easy  to  read,  meet 
the  legal  requirements,  -and  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  WE  HAVE  THEM. 
Write  for  prices  in  large  or  small 
quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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GRACf  WATRIN9  4UCK,CTT 


The  fall  silhouette  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  slim  torso  with  the 
waistline  decidedly  lower.  Shoulders 
are  softer  and  necklines  are  deep  V 
or  square.  Skirts  are  still  short,  many 
of  them  with  slight  flare  or  pleats. 

Jumper  dresses  abound,  and  no  won¬ 
der  they  find  favor!  They  are  not  only 
fetching  but  are  very  practical,  be¬ 
cause  blouses  may  always  be  dainty 
and  varied. 

For  suits,  suit  dresses  or  jerkin  out¬ 
fits,  corduroy,  tweeds  and  plaids  are 
in  demand.  For  dresses,  there  are  wool 
crepes,  failles,  rayon  crepes,  woolens 
in  bright  strong  colors,  mossy  and 
faille  weave  rayons  and  rabbit  hair 
fabrics.  As  for  colors,  brown  has  been 
coming  to  the  fore  with  blues,  wine 
and  beaver  also  among  the  best  shades, 
as  well  as  black.  Greens  and  army  blue 
also  have  been  doing  well.  For  trim, 
applique  of  all  sorts— “V”  for  Victory 
included — and  patriotic  emblems  are 
seen  on  everything,  —  dresses,  blouses, 
coats,  sweaters  and  hats. 

The  smart  long  torso  dress  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  pattern  No.  3113  which  is 
even  more  outstanding  because  of  its 
colorful  applique.  A  soft  formfitting 
fabric  such  as  lightweight  wool  jersey 
lends  itself  well  to  this  design. 


The  slim  midriff  is  achieved  in  slim- 
waisted  jumper  No.  3104.  Many  school, 
college  or  career  girls  will  find  it  in¬ 
dispensable  with  its  becoming  lines 
and  a  fresh  blouse  for  every  occasion. 
A  bright  corduroy  or  jersey  would  give 
both  service  and  eye  appeal. 

For  that  trim,  flattering  dress  which 
must  go  everywhere,  cherry-sprinkled 
princess  No.  3054  is  an  excellent  choice. 
The  applique  is  included  in  the  pattern; 
a  dark  dress  set  off  by  bright  red  cher¬ 
ries  and  trim  is  a  pleasant  sight  indeed. 

For  the  suit  which  never  fails  to  be 
useful.  No.  3109  is  a  classic.  Wear  it 
as  a  suit  now  and  under  your  topcoat 
later.  If  brown  is  becoming  to  you, 
why  not  work  out  your  color  scheme 
in  some  of  its  popular  shades? 

Every  woman  should  have  a  basic 
frock  as  the  foundation  of  her  ward¬ 
robe,  such  as  No.  3060;  it  may  be  dec¬ 
orated  for  daytime  wear  by  the  use  of 
clips  or  pins,  or  be  dressed  up  for  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  by  daintier  accessories. 
This  dress  should  be  of  a  color  which 
goes  well  with  coat  and  other  main 
articles  in  your  wardrobe.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  jacket  comes  with  this  pattern. 

That  tailored  blouse  to  wear  with 
suit,  jumper  dress  or  new  fall  skirt  ap- 
{Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Favorite  Recipe 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  convenient  to  have  a  foundation  recipe  for  any  dish 
which  is  used  often.  Then  it  can  be  varied  according  to  season  or 
materials  on  hand.  Here  is  one  for  fruit  sherbet  to  be  frozen  in  a  freezer. 

FRUIT  SHERBET 

6%  cups  whole  milk  4  tablespoons  gelatine 

3  cups  fruit  and  fruit  juice  1  to  1%  teaspoons  lemon  juice  , 

5  cups  sugar  or  powdered  citric  acid 

Mix  dry  sugar  and  gelatine.  Combine  with  milk.  Add  enough  water 
to  bring  bulk  to  6y2  pints.  Heat  mixture  to  170°  F.  (not  quite  to  sim¬ 
mering)  and  cool  to  40°  F.  If  possible  to  hold  overnight  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  the  cream  will  be  much  smoother.  If  not  possible,  it  should  be  cool¬ 
ed  to  40°  F.  before  freezing.  Just  before  freezing,  add  fruit  and  fruit 
juice;  this  might  wait  until  the  mixture  is  frozen  mushy.  Continue  freez¬ 
ing  until  firm. 

Remove  dasher,  scrape  down  mixture  from  sides  of  can,  and  pack  in 
ice  and  salt.  Hold  three  or  four  hours.  \  *3 

The  fruits  used  may  be  strawberry,  loganberry,  raspberry,  pineapple, 
cranberry,  peach,  cherry,  grape  or  orange  combined  with  lemon.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  crushed  pulp  is  included  except  where  it  may  prove  harsh  or  un¬ 
pleasing.  A  potato  ricer  is  a  big  help  in  preparing  the  fruit. 


How  to  Can  Chickens 


Will  you  kindly  send  me  information  on 
canning  chickens? — Mrs.  M.  IVI. 

Dear  Mrs.  M.  M. : 

Although  it  is  possible  to  can  both^ 
broilers  and  fowl,  the  best  flavored 
canned  product  is  from  poultry  at  least 
a  year  old.  The  only  difference  would 
be  in  length  of  time  for  processing  the 
jars;  the  broilers  would  require  only 
pint  jars  while  the  314  to  4  lb.  dressed 
fowls  would  require  quarts. 

Incidentally  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  insists  that  meats 
and  non-acid  vegetables  should  be 
canned  only  in  pressure  canners.  How¬ 
ever,  people  do  continue  to  can  them  in 
the  hot  water  bath.  Yet  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  felt  it  only  fair  that 
readers  should  know  that  there  is  this 
very  definite  attitude  towards  anything 
but  pressure  canning.  The  reason  of 
course,  is  that  the  temperature  under 
15-lb.  pressure  reaches  about  250  de¬ 
grees,  whereas  in  the  hot  water  bath 
it  can  reach  only  212  degrees  F. 

PREPARATION 

Choose  only  healthy  poultry.  Allow 
it  to  bleed  and  cool  thoroughly,  prob¬ 
ably  about  6  hours.  Draw  the  dressed 
chicken  as  for  cooking;  remove  lungs. 
Scrub  skin  with  brush  and  lukewarm 
suds,  using  aji  odorless  soap.  Rinse 
thoroughly  under  running  water. 

Cut  skin  between  the  legs  and  body. 
Remove  the  whole  legs.  Separate 
them  at  the  joint.  Cut  off  wings  and 
chop  off  their  tips.  Remove  the  oil  sac. 
The  keeping  quality  is  the  same 
whether  the  meat  is  removed  or  left  on 
the  bone.  At  least  two  pieces,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  leg  and  thigh,  could  be  left 
on  the  bone  as  this  improves  the  flavor. 
If  doing  a  quantity  of  chicken,  tips  and 
other  bony  pieces  may  be  canned  and 
used  for  soups  or  creamed  dishes.  Also 
the  giblets  should  be  canned  separate¬ 
ly,  since  they  are  apt  to  impart  a  flavor 
to  the  meat. 

Cut  meat  off  to  the  bones.  Begin  at 
the  breast,  cut  down  around  the  back 
and  to  the  neck.  Keep  all  in  one  piece. 
Remove  the  neck. 

Chicken  may  be  cooked  before  can¬ 
ning  if  desired  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
It  takes  time  and  does  not  reduce  the 
time  of  processing. 

PACKING 

Arrange  pieces  so  that  skin  and  not 
the  flesh  touches  the  container.  Put  in 
the  drumstick,  fleshy  part  downward. 
Place  the  thigh  next  to  it.  Place  the 
two  wings  next  to  the  thigh,  fitting  the 
elbow  of  one  wing  into  the  other. 
Allow  1%  teaspoons  salt  per  quart  can¬ 
ned  chicken.  Add  half  of  the  salt  at 
this  point.  Place  the  neck,  rib-end 
down,  in  the  center  of  the  can  and 
fit  the  remaining  pieces  in  to  the  best 
advantage.  Cut  the  non-bony  pieces  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  a  piece  of  skin 


for  each  piece  of  flesh.  If  possible  put 
a  dark  piece  covered  with  skin  on  top 
of  the  pack.  It  is  naturally  more  juicy 
than  white  meat  and  the  piece  in  this 
position  sometimes  becomes  slightly 
dry.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  salt 
just  before  sealing.  Add  no  water.  If 
tin  cans  are  used,  exhaust  by  allowing 
them  to  stand  uncovered'  for  10  min. 
in  boiling  water  before  they  are  sealed. 
They  are  sealed  before  being  processed. 

PROCESSING 

All  jars  should  be  tested  beforehand 
for  possible  leaks,  poor  clamps,  misfit 
lids,  etc.  Only  perfect  ones  should  be 
used.  Jar  rubbers  should  be  adjusted 
before  jars  are  filled.  After  jars  are 
filled,  wipe  off  jar  rubbers  carefully, 
■adjust  cover  and  tighten  one  clamp.  If 
pressure  canner  is  used  it  should  be 
already  heated  with  just  enough  water 
in  the  bottom  not  to  quite  cover  the 
rack.  R  should  be  filled  comfortably 
but  not  overcrowded.  Pint  jars  or  No. 
2  tin  .cans  are  processed  55  min. ;  quart 
jars  or  No.  3  tin  cans  60  min.,  at  15  lb. 
pressure.  Pressure  must  go  to  zero 
and  remain  for  at  least  two  min.  be¬ 
fore  the  petcock  is  opened  carefully  to 
avoid  drawing  out  juice  from  the  jars. 
After  the  canner’ s  lid  is  removed,  the 
jars  should  be  completely  sealed  before 
removing  from  the  canner.  If  the  hot 
water  bath  is  used  for  processing  the 
jars,  the  water  should  be  kept  1  inch 
above  the  tops  of  the  jars  at  all  times 
and  the  time  of  processing  taken  from 
the  time  the  water  bath  begins  active 
boiling.  Four  hours’  processing  is 
necessary.  Complete  the  seal  before 
removing  the  jars  from  the  canner. 
Cool  jars  promptly  by  setting  them  up¬ 
right  in  a  well  ventilated  but  not  drafty 
place.  Cool  tin  cans  by  plunging  them 
into  several  changes  of  cold  water. 
Never  pack  jars  closely  or  stack  cans 
until  thoroughly  cold.  Wash  contain¬ 
ers  thoroughly,  handle,  jars  carefully 


in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  seal. 
Label,  giving  name  of  product  and  the 
date.  Store  in  a  cool,  clean,  ventilated 
place. 

—  A.  A. — 

Peach  lee  Cream 

Ours  is  a  large  family  and  we  cannot' 
afford  the  heavy  cream  called  for  in  many 
ice  cream  recipes.  Will  you  please  give 
me  one  which  is  wholesome  yet  does  not 
require  so  much  cream? — B.  V.  P. 

Peach  Ice  Cream 

(serves  12) 

4  cups  peach  pulp  2  egg  yelks,  slightly  beaten 

2  cups  sugar  'A  teaspoon  salt 

I  tablespoon  lemon  juice  2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
S'/a  cups  evaporated  milk  '/a  teaspoon  vanilla 
'/a  cup  water  A  teaspoon  almond  flavor¬ 

ing 

Peel  and  mash  enough  ripe,  juicy 
peaches  to  make  the  required  amount 
of  pulp.  Add  one  cup  sugar  and  lemon 
juice;  let  stand  hr.  Mash  through  a 
sieve.  Bring  to  'scalding  point,  in 
double  boiler,  2  cups  of  the  milk  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  water.  Combine  egg  yolks, 
remaining  sugar  and  salt.  Pour  hot 
milk  slow|y  over  egg  mixture,  blend¬ 
ing  well;  return  to  double  boiler  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture 
coats  spoon.  Cool.  Add  remaining 
milk,  egg  whites  and  flavoring.  Com¬ 
bine  with  fruit  and  freeze.  Add  4  drops 
red  coloring  before  freezing  to  keep 
peach  color. 

—  A.  A. — 

Removing  Fruit  Stains 

I  am  having  trouble  with  fruit  stains 
on  the  children’s  blouses  and  table  linen. 
After  they  turn  brown  is  there  anything 
which  wili  get  the  stains  out  without 
damaging  the  fabric? — B.  Li.  G. 

r 

Of  course  the  easiest  way  to  re¬ 
move  any  stain  is  to  attack  it  while 
fresh.  In  the  case  of  fruit  juices,  just 
rinsing  them  out  in  clear,  cold  water 
before  the  stain  has  a  chance  to  dry 
will  help  to  prevent  later  trouble.  Even 
if  it  does  dry,  try  first  to  remove  it 
with  clear  cold  water — no  soap.  If 
this  fails,  stretch  the  stained  portion 
over  a  bucket  or  bowl  on  the  floor  and 
pour  boiling  water  through  it  from  a 
height  of  3  or  4  ft.  The  force  of  the 
water  helps  to  drive  out  the  stain. 

If  the  fruit  stains  are  old,  I  next 
attempt  to  remove  them  with  glycerine. 
Simply  rub  the  stain  well  with  it.  Let 
stand  for  several  hours,  then  pour 
boiling  water  through  as  suggested 
above.  You  may  need  to  repeat  two  or 
three  times  if  stain  is  stubborn. 

Of  course  Javelle  water  may  be  used 
with  cotton  or  linen  materials,  but  not 
with  wools  or  silks.  The  glycerine  is 
harmless  to  any  fabric  that  can  stand 
water.  Other  bleaches  besides  Javelle 
water  are  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  used  alter¬ 
nately.  Remember  that  oxalic  acid  is 
poisonous. 

Incidentally,  the  glycerine  and  hot 
water  treatment  is  good  for  old  tea  or 
coffee  stains;  cream  should  be  washed 
out  first,  however,  before  using  hot 
water.  Purple  stains,  like  blueberry 
or  plum,  should  have  the  bluish  stain 
washed  out  in  lukewarm  water  before 
being  given  the  hot  water  treatment 
from  a  height. 

— A.  A. — 

Occupation:  Housewife 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee. 

The  census  taker  wrote  her  down 
As  “Housewife”. 

Commonplace  ? 

That  was  because  he  did  not  see 
The  poems  in  her  face; 

The  dreamer  in  he:  eyes  that  saw 
Beyond  the  cloud,  the  sun, 

Whose  hands  made  music  of  the  day 
And  chords  of  beauty  run 
Through  every  act  and  word.  .  .  . 

You  see 

The  census  taker  had 
No  blank  to  fill  in  just  for  “One 
Who  makes  a  whole  house  glad!” 


106  Styles  and  Sizes.  Coal-Wood 
Ranges;Combination Gas-Coal  or 
Oil  Ranges;  Gas  Ranges;  Oil 
Ranges;  Oil  Heaters;  Coal-Wood 
Heaters ;  F  umaces.  30  Days  T  rial. 
24  hr.  shipments.  1,700,000  Satis¬ 
fied  Users.  Staves  as  low  as  $.1  Down,  Easy  Terms.  Fac¬ 
tory  guarantee.  Ask  for  FREE  Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO.,  MFRS. 

801  Rochester  Avenue 


A  Kalamazoa 

;  Direct  to  You" 


Kalamazoo,  Mleh. 
41  years  in  business 


LAND-O-NOD  ^ 


QUILTING  COTTON 


Comes  in  smooth,  even 
sheet  of  proper  size  and 
thickness  to  suit  your 
needs.  All-new  cotton. 
Makes  smoother,  softer, 
fluffier  quilts.  Send  10c 
for  sample  quilting  pat¬ 
tern  and  the  1941  book  of 
quilt  designs.  Dept.  D-13. 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO. 


LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


rFOR  WOMENS 
ONLY* 

If  fidgety  nerves,  restless  nights  and 
other  distress  caused  by  functional 
monthly  disturbances  keep  you  from 
having  fun  at  such  times — ^take  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compoimd — 
famous  for  over  60  years  in  relieving 
weak,  nervous  feelings  of 
“difficult  days.”  WORTH 


TRYING! 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 


$6.85 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression.  You  hare 
satisfaction  of  M0^EY-BACI<  GUARANTEE.  .Xhistom- 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  ton  be  vour  own  Judge. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE 
Booklet  and  MaterlaL 


CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Dept.  22-PI  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


lLWAYS 


use  the  complete  address 
when  answering  advertise- 
tents.  and  avoid  any  delay. 


Idress  I 
ertise-  I 


(536)  20 
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Racing  With  the  Garden 

[lo4ne4f,n 


My  wife  thinks  food  prices  are 
going  up.  She’s  pretty  sure 
they’ll  go  up  a  little  on  things  we  have 
to  sell,  but  she’s  positive  they’ll  go 
way  out  of  sight  on  the  things  we  have 
to  buy.  That’s  a  good  way  to  think 
when  you  think  it  so  hard  that  you  do 
something  about  it. 

She’s  done  a  lot  about  it;  so  much 
so  that  ever  since  the  first  of  August 
our  dinners  have  had  to  be  a  little 
sketchy  on  account  of  all  the  canning, 
pickling  and  preserving  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  kitchen.  But  we’ve 
evened  up  at  supper. 

It’s  my  wife’s  idea  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  high  prices  when  you  have 
to  buy  is  not  to  buy.  I  am  convinced 
there  are  a  lot  of  accepted  economic 
theories  sillier  than  that. 

Fortunately,  she  got  her  price  con¬ 
victions  early  and  acquired  her  can¬ 
ning  frenzy  in  a  year  when  the  garden 
quite  outdid  itself  on  most  things,  not 
on  everything,  of  course — it  never  does 
— but  on  most.  The  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  go  around  among  her  relatives 
in  town  and  pick  up  from  them  all  the 
fruit  jars  they  never  use  any  more; 
and  the  .second  was  to  make  a  dicker 
with  a  neighbor,  who  didn’t  put  in  a 
garden  this  year,  to  come  around  three 
days  a  week  and  help  us  can  on  shares. 
So  about  all  we’ve  had  to  spend  any 
money  for  in  connection  with  canning 
has  been  can  rubbers  and  kerosene. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  conviction, 
preparation  and  execution  on  my  wife’s 
part,  life  on  our  farm  for  the  past  two 
months  has  been  a  nip  and  tuck  race 
between  the  pressure  cooker  and  the 
garden — and  the  pigs.  You  can’t  call 
garden  truck  wasted  exactly  when  it’s 
being  turned  into  December  pork. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  years  you 
have  to  be  a  farmer  before  you  learn 
how  much  garden  to  plant.  I  suspect 
you  never  learn — that  you’re  bound  to 
have  a  shortage  in  something  one  year 
and  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  same 
thing  the  next.  Take  sweet  corn.  We 
didn’t  have  enough  sweet  corn  in  1940, 
so  this  season  we  put  in  10  more  ^ows, 
only  to  have  1941  turn  out  a  banner 
sweet  corn  year  up  our  road  and  flood 
us  with  the  stuff.  I  don’t  mean  we 
had  enough  to  make  it  pay  to  hire 
help  to  pick  it  and  trucks  to  haul  it  to 
the  cannery,  but  we  had  too  much  to 
handle  in  any  other  manner.  Twice  a 
week  through  the  season  we’ve  deliver¬ 
ed  bushels  of  sweet  corn  to  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  in  town;  we’ve  canned  sweet 
corn  in  gross  lots;  we’ve  eaten  corn  on 
the  cob  for  weeks;  we’ve  dried  any 
quantity  of  it;  and  still  our  pigs  are 
going  to  get  lots  and  lots  of  sweet  corn. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  with 
tomatoes,  but  you  can  always  keep 
fairly  even  with  tomatoes  by  putting 
down  juice  in  a  big  way.  String  beans 
got  ahead  of  us — they  always  do — but 
there  again  you  can  fool  string  beans 
by  letting  them  go  until  they  become 
shell  beans,  and  then  can  shell  beans. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  have 
done  with  more  peaches.  We  don’t 
really  raise  peaches  —  just  have  four 
trees  for  our  own  use.  And  it  was 
only  by  superhuman  effort  that  we  sav¬ 
ed  them.  It  got  pretty  chilly  one  night 
in  early  September  when  the  peaches 
were  ripening  fast.  When  we  looked  at 
the  thermometer  after  supper  and 
found  it  at  40  degrees  and  headed 
south,  we  decided  in  a  split  second  that 
the  choice  lay  between  picking  peaches 
in  the  dark  and  going  through  the  win¬ 
ter  without  any  canned  peaches. 

I’m  too  old  and  too  fat  to  go  around 
nights  climbing  ladders  and  peach  trees 
in  the  dark,  and  Elmer’s  too  old.  So 
my  wife— who  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other — ^was  imanimously  elected  to 


do  the  night  climbing  while  Elmer  and 
I  held  the  ladder  and  the  bucket, 
searched  out  the  peaches  with  electric 
flashlights,  and  reached  up  for  what 
she  handed  down.  In  this  manner  we 
saved  our  Jittle  crop,  and  you  can  hard¬ 
ly  blame  us  foy  feeling  peculiarly  vain 
about  our  solid  rows  of  canned  peaches 
on  the  cellar  shelves. 

Naturally,  all  this  activity  in  my 
wife’s  canning  race  with  the  garden 
cannot  have  failed  to  interfere  a  little 
with  the  regular  farm  work,  and  more 
than  a  little  with  meals.  There  have 
been  mornings  when  Elmer  and  I  have 
been  held  up  a  full  hour  in  getting 
down  to  the  lot  because  we  had  to  pick 
lima  beans  or  corn  or  tomatoes  before 
we  went,  so  the  canning  department 
wouldn’t  bog  down  for  lack  of  business. 
And  I  submit  to  you  that  it ‘isn’t  dig¬ 
nified  for  two  grown  men  to  be  “caught 
cold’’  shelling  peas  on  the  kitchen 
porch  when  they  ought  to  be  employed 
at  men’s  work.  But,  as  I  point  out  to 
Elmer,  if  we  were  to  claim  shelling 
peas  isn’t  men’s  work,  somebody  might 
come  along  and  contend  that  climbing 
ladders  at  night  to  pick  peaches  in  the 
dark  isn’t  women’s  work  either — and 
then  where’d  we  be? 

And  I  think  really  that  Elmer’s  just 
as  tickled  as  I  am  over  the  regiments 
of  glass  jars  that  have  formed  on  the 
shelves  down  cellar;  just  as  proud  over 
having  played  a  minor  part  in  their 
production.  It’s  an  impressive  array — 
string  beans,  shell  beans,  lima  beans, 
corn,  peaches,  chicken,  beef,  pork,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  cherries,  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  Moreover,  all  that’s  in  addition  to 
the  other  cellar  which,  in  due  course, 
will  hold  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  ap¬ 
ples,  squash,  ham.s,  and  bacon. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  make 
money  in  the  farming  business,  and 
they  are  all  good — when  they  work. 
But  we  think  the  surest  and  safest  way 
to  make  money — on  a  small  farm,  any¬ 
way — is  not  to  spend  any.  When  you 
farm  that  way,  you’re  not  likely  to  go 
to  Florida  in  February;  neither  are  you 
likely  to  go  broke  or  go  hungry. 

What  if  my  wife  turns  out  to  be  all 
wrong  about  food  prices  going  up  this 
winter?  All  that  canned  corn  down 
cellar  will  taste  just  the  same  whether 
canned  corn  is  six  cents  or  sixty.  And 
the  important  part  is  that  it’s  down 
cellar.  It’s  important  now,  and  will  be 
more  important  when  our  road  gets 
snowed  up.  What  difference  does  it 
make  what  pork  is  quoted  at  in  the 
Chicago  Market  if  you  haven’t  any 
pork,  and  the  school  bus  hasn’t  been 


able  to  get  through  the  drifts  for  a 
week? 

Money  is  important  in  the  farming 
business,  but  peace  of  mind  is  more  so. 
And  with  the  world  bent  on  destroy¬ 
ing  itself,  the  transportation  system 
bogged  down,  and  a  blizzard  roaring  in 
over  Hector  Hill,  I  don't  know  any 
better  way  to  maintain  one’s  peace  of 
mind  than  to  be  able  to  go  down  cel¬ 
lar  with  a  candle  and  contemplate  a 
comforting  supply  of  pork,  potatoes, 
and  canned  garden  truck. 


I  Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

Care  of  House  Plants 

I  would  like  to  4sk  what  I  can  do 
to  make  my  house  plants  bloom.  I  have 
a  periwinkle  that  bloomed  continuously 
last  year,  but  now  the  leaves  have  turn¬ 
ed  yellow  and  the  plant  won’t  bloom  even 
out-of-doors. — L.  M. 

My  idea  is  that  you  would  get 
more  satisfactory  results  either  by 
growing  some  periwinkle  from  seed  or 
by  purchasing  a  new  plant.  I  say  this 
because  periwinkles  are  really  annuals 
and  after  they  have  yielded  one  really 
good  season  of  bloom,  any  that  you 
get  after  that  is  just  that  much  extra. 

However,  if  you  would  like  to  make 
one  more  try  at  persuading  your  plant 
to  bloom,  it  could  be  repotted  in  good 
potting  soil,  shaking  about  half  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots.  But  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  too  much.  Cut  back  the 
top  to  4  to  6  inches  high;  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  pests  such  as  aphids  on 
the  leaves.  If  so,  wash  them  thorough¬ 
ly  before  bringing  the  plant  into  the 
house.  Late  August  or  early  Septem¬ 
ber  is  a  good  time  to  make  this  change. 
Bring  the  pot  onto  a  covered  porch, 
then  into  an  enclosed  porch  if  you 
have  one  and  finally  into  the  room 
where  you  plan  to  keep  it  all  winter. 
The  gradual  change  makes  it  easier 
for  the  plant  to  adjust  itself..  Any 
blooming  plant  requires  a  window 
where  it  has  at  least  six  hours  of  sun¬ 
light  every  day. 

About  once  a  month  a  pinch  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and  water¬ 
ed.  Furthermore,  the  pot  must  have 
perfect  drainage  or  else  the  roots  be¬ 
come  water-logged  and  the  soil  sours. 
A  piece  of  broken  flower  pot  placed 
with  rounded  part  uppermost  over  the 
hole,  keeps  soil  or  other  drainage  ma¬ 
terial  from  filling  the  hole.  Yet  the 
soil  should  never  become  dry. 

August  is  a  good  time  to  start  some 
seed  of  annuals  which  you  wish  to 
bring  into  the  house  later.  The  young 
vigorous  plants  are  more  satisfactory 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  116)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

OUR  OLD  ALUMIXUM 

“Airplanes  for  defense!”  They  fly  on 
high 

With  old  aluminum  that  we  beg  or  buy. 
My  old  washing  machine  cover,  and 
wringer  too. 

Were  melted  and  away  they  flew. 

Our  old  teakettle  that  kept  water  so 
hot 

Would  as  soon  drop  a  bomb  on  Hitler 
as  not! 

The  old  coffee  pot  that  made  such  won¬ 
drous  brew 

Will  defend  America,  and  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  too. 

Our  teapot  that  steeped  such  fragrant 
drink 

Has  gone  to  help  defense  forge  a 
stronger  link. 

I  have  other  aluminum — bright  and 
new  — 

But  for  defense  they  may  have  that, 
too! 

— Laura  J.  Page, 
Dexter,  Maine. 


than  those  which  have  grown  old  and 
woody.  Perhaps  you  have  some  seed¬ 
lings  in  your  flower  borders  that  you 
could  pot  up  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  a  new  variety  of  periwinkle 
called  Twinkles — a  real  rose  color  with 
red  eye.  There  are  other  nice  ones, 
also,  and  most  of  the  seed  companies 
carry  all  these  varieties.  They  are  not 
expensive  in  small  packets. 

*  *  * 

Pansies  from  Seed 

Will  you  please  send  me  full  informa* 
tion  about  raising  panies? — H.  McG. 

It  is  already  a  little  late  for  planting 
pansy  seed  for  bloom  next  year.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  a  coldframe  or  can 
improvise  one,  you  still  could  get  them 
up  and  give  them  slight  protection 
through  the  winter  so  that  the  plants 
would  be  ready  to  bloom  early  next 
season.  Since  pansy  seeds  are  so  small, 
they  should  be  just  pressed  into  the 
finely  prepared  soil  with  a  flat  board, 
or  perhaps  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sand 
over  them.  Cover  with  burlap  and 
water  with  a  fine  spray  so  that  the 
seeds  are  not  washed  up.  '  The  burlap 
may  be  left  on  until  the  seeds  germi¬ 
nate — no  longer. 

Since  August  is  the  usual  time  for 
starting  pansy  seed,  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  lath  cover  to  shade  the 
tender  plants  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  If  unseasonably  hot  days 
occur  during  September,  you  may  need 
a  cheesecloth  frame  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  When  plants  have  four  leaves 
they  are  ready  to  transplant  into  rows 
in  another  part  of  the  frame,  where 
they  may  have  leaves  piled  loosely  on 
them  for  winter  protection.  The 
leaves  can  be  held  in  position  by  wire 
netting  or  evergreen  boughs.  Then  the 
plants  should  be  ready  for  moving  in¬ 
to  their  permanent  position  as  soon  as 
frost  is  gone  in  the  spring. 

If  you  have  sunny  windows,  you 
might  prefer  to  start  the  pansy  seeds 
in  pans  or  flats  in  February  or  March. 
They  would  have  to  be  transplanted 
into  other  flats  as  soon  as  they  have 
four  leaves;  this  requires  considerable 
room,  but  you  would  have  them 
early  spring  bloom. 
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Ask  Definite  Questions 

Many  write  long,  involved  letters  to 
Personal  Problems,  telling  of  unhap¬ 
py  situations  and  ending  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  appeal:  “Liucile,  please  help  me.” 

Much  as  she  wants  to,  L,ucile  feels 
that  there’s  little  she  ean  offer  in  such 
cases  exeept  her  sympathy,  which 
doesn’t  do  much  toward  the  actual 
solving  of  your  problem.  When  you 
write  Personal  Problems,  ask  DEFIN¬ 
ITE  questions  so  you  can  get  definite 
answers. 

— A.  A. — 

I’d  Think  Carefully 

Dear  Lucile:  I  am  engaged  to  a  young 
man  who  is  very  jealous  and  strict  with 
me.  The  only  place  he  lets  me  go  is  to 
church.  One  night  when  he  was  leaving 
for  home  I  didn’t  smile  at  him  and  he 
wants  to  break  up  over  it;  says  he  thinks 
I’ll  want  to  break  up  sooner  or  later  and 
we  may  as  well  do  it  now. 

Let  me  know  how  to  win  him  over  to 
be  different  without  making  him  feel  hurt 
or  wanting  to  break  up. — Pansy. 

If  you  are  terribly  in  love  with  this 
boy,  you  may  be  prone  to  excuse  his 
actions  which  you  say  are  prompted  by 
his  extreme  jealousy.  Frankly,  though, 
if  I  were  in  your  shoes,  I  would  think 
long  and  hard  before  I  married  a  man 
who  is  -so  very  jealous  of  me.  ^uch  a 
person  would  be  very  hard  to  live  with. 
I’m  afraid,  'and  you  had  better  think 
everything  over  carefully. 

*  *  * 

Stand  IJp  to  Him 

Dear  Lucile:  I  have  been  married  six 
years  and  we  have  two  children.  We  live 
on  a  farm.  My  husband  works  out  and  I 
do  the  chores,  barn  w5rk  and  get  in  the 
wood.  I  also  do  all  the  housework,  which 
Includes  scrubbing  bare  floors  as  we  have 
no  carpets,  and  carry  on,  sick  or  well. 

Do  I  get  any  thanks  for  my  efforts? 
No.  My  husband  repays  me  by  hitting 
me  and  calling  me  vile  names  and  swear¬ 
ing  and  forcing  me  to  go  around  in  rags. 

I  put  up  with  it  on  account  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  seem  to  think  a  lot  of  their 
father,  but  I  am  about  to  go  mad.  I  have 
gotten  so  afraid  of  him  I  shiver  when  I 
see  him  coming  home;  What  do  you  think 
I  should  do? — Unhappy  Wife. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  mental 
make-up  of  any  man  who  can  treat 
his  wife  as  you  say  your  husband 
treats  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  perhaps 
you  are  too  meek  and  mild  with  him. 
I  always  deplore  any  woman  writing 
me  that  she  is  scared  of  her  husband 
and  shivers  when  she  hears  him  com¬ 
ing.  You  fully  realize  that  you  have 
certain  rights,  both  legal  and  moral, 
and  that  your  husband  must  respect 
them  or  be  made  to  do  so.  Part  of  the 
farm  is  yours  and  any  court  would  so 
maintain.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  ask  for  a  separation  and 
have  your  property  divided  if  you  feel 
that  you  can  get  along.  Your  husband 
would  be  ordered  to  support  you  or 
contribute  a  certain  amount  to  your 
support  and  even  if  the  separation  did 
not  go  through,  perhaps  it-would  give 
him  a  jolt  to  know  that  you  are  con¬ 
templating  such  a  move.  I  think  a  visit 
to  the  county  judge  or  (district  attor¬ 
ney  could  give  you  advice  on  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  the  meantime,  put  a  little  starch 
in  your  backbone  and  try  standing  up 
to  him  a  bit  more  than  you  have  done 
in  the  past.  Maybe  more  show  of  spirit 
on  your  part  would  open  his  eyes. 

*  sH  * 

Might  As  Well  Forget  Him 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  nearly  sick  with  a 
broken  heart.  Can  you  help  me? 

Over  a  year  ago  I  met  a  boy  that  I  fell 
in  love  with  at  first  sight,  but  I  had  to 
wait  a  whole  year  before  he  asked  me 


for  a  date.  Then  he  took  me  to  a  dance. 
A  week  later  I  went  out  with  him  again 
and  had  a  perfect  time.  Then  I  went  out 
with  my  cousin  and  this  boy  was  there 
and  thought  it  funny,  until  I  convinced 
him  the  boy  was  my  cousin ;  that  I  didn’t 
care  for  him,  would  never  do  it.  again, 
etc.  He  said  he  would  forgive  me  and 
there  was  an  unspoken  agreement  be¬ 
tween  us  to  go  steady. 

But  he  doesn’t  come  any  more  and  has 
been  taking  out  different  girls.  We  had 
a  date  last  week,  but  he  didn’t  come  so  I 
finally  went  to  the  dance  with  my  girl 
friend,  knowing  he’d  be  there.  During  the 
night,  our  eyes  met  and  by  the  look  in 
his  I  could  tell  he  still  likes  me,  and  once 
when  he  went  by  me  he  pressed  my  hand. 

I  love  him  and  can’t  have  any  fun  with 
other  fellows,  now.  How  can  I  get  him 
back,  for  I’m  sure  he’s  only  partially 
lost.  Don’t  tell  me  to  forget  him  for  I 
never,  never  will,  and  don’t  tell  me  just 
to  wait,  that  if  he  likes  me  he’ll  still 
come  back.  He’s  the  sort  that  needs  in- 
fiuence. — Flossy. 

You  have  taken  the  teeth  out  of  any 
advice  I  might  be  able  to  give  you,  for 
you  have  said  I  should  not  say  to  forget 
him  or  wait  and  see  if  he  comes  back, 
and  those  are  just  about  the  only  two 
things  I  could  have  told  you.  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  take,  but  there  is  just  no 
denying  the  fact  that  when  a  boy  loses 
interest  in  a  girl  and  transfers  this 
interest  to  somebody  else,  there  is  al¬ 
most  nothing  she  can  do  and  if  she  is  a 
sensible  girl,  she  will  begin  to  recon¬ 
struct  her  thinking  so  that  she  can  be 
happy  without  him.  Of  course,  she 
can  sit  and  grieve  and  almost  ruin  her 
life,  but  in  the  end,  she  is  only  a  great¬ 
er  loser  than  she  would  be  if  she  had 
just  taken  it  as  a  bad  break  and  made 
the  most  of  it. 

Don’t  think  I’m  unsympathetic  .  .  . 
I  do  know  just  how  unhappy  you  are, 
but  may  I  also  mention  that  you  are 
young,  you  haven’t  known  this  boy 
very  long,  and  whether  you  think  so 
now,  or  not  .  .  .  you  will  get  over  it. 

*  *  * 

Speak  First 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  been  going  with 
a  boy  that  I  like  for  about  two  months. 
I  am  too  young  to  marry  and  neither  he 
nor  I  are  making  any  plans  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  because  in  about  six  months  he  is 
going  to  join  the  army.  The  last  time 
we  were  out,  we  had  a  misunderstanding. 
He  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  speak  to  me 
until  I  speak  or  write  first.  I  think  that 
I  might  just  as  well  go  out  with  him  as 
with  anybody  else.  He  is  a  very  nice  boy. 
Should  I  write  or  speak  to  him  first  or 
should  I  wait  until  he  speaks  to  me  first 
and  if  he  doesn’t,  should  I  forget  about 
him?  Our  quarrel  was  mostly  my  fault. 
— Jean. 

If  the  quarrel  or  misunderstanding 
which  you  had  with  your  friend  is 


"There’s  a  big  difference  between 
a  gun  and  a  machine  gun,  son. 
It’s  just  as  if  I  spoke,  and  then 
your  mother  spoke.” 


mostly  your  fault,  as  you  say,  and  if 
you  care  anything  about  seeing  him 
again,  I  think  by  all  means  it  is  your 
place  to  make  overtures  to  renew 
friendship  with  him. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  not  interested 
and  do  not  care  whether  or  not  you 
continue  your  friendship,  then  I  think 
you  can  just  forget  all  about  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

— A.  A. — 

Need  a  One-Act  Play? 

Are  you  interested  in  getting 
some  amusing  one-act  plays  for 
special  entertainments?  If  so,  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  eight  one-act  prize  plays 
(comedies  dealing  with  country  and 
village  life)  which  it  sells  at  the  low 
cost  of  20  cents  each,  royalty  free,  to 
amateur  dramatic  groups.  For  copies 
of  any  of  these  plays,  write  to  Play 
Dep’t.  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  20  cents 
(coins  or  check  or  money  order)  for 
each  copy  wanted.  Please  do  not  ask 
to  have  plays  sent  free  for  examina¬ 
tion.  All  are  amusing  and  have  been 
carefully  selected: 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE,  by  M.  F.  Part¬ 
ridge.  Short,  hilarious,  easy  to  produce. 

4  men,  2  women,  and  a  hen ! 

LET’S  GET  ON  WITH  THE  .MARRY- 
IN’,  by  Robt.  Card.  Another  hilarious 
comedy,  about  a  frontier  wedding.  3 
women,  4  men. 

RAISIN’  THE  DEVIL,  by  Robt.  Gard. 
Very  amusing  play.  Cast,  1  woman,  3 
men. 

NOTHING  DOING,  by  Grace  Beers. 
About  an  attractive  farm  widow  and 
her  city  suitor.  4  women,  2  men. 
FISHIN’  WEATHER,  by  Samuel  S.  Hale. 
Amusing  satire  on  city  folks  looking  for 
antiques.  4  women,  5  men. 

WHO  IS  WELLINGTON?  by  Mrs.  Carrie 
Ladd.  A  new  minister  and  mystery  in 
the  parsonage.  6  women  and  1  man. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  VINEYARD,  by  E. 
Irene  Baker  and  A.  M.  Drummond. 
Modern  folk  comedy  with  some  singing. 

8  women,  2  men. 

FRACTIONS,  by  Floyd  Spicer  Arm¬ 
strong.  5  men,  3  women. 

— A.  A. — 

Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
thought  of  walking. 

So  back  we  traveled  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  Road  and  luxuriously  we  roll¬ 
ed  down  the  stony  hill  around  the 
sharp  curves  and  down  those  short 
steep  places  where  we  had  pushed  so 
hard  going  up. 

“It’s  a  great  modern  invention,” 
said  tearl. 

“A  little  scary  to  folks  like  Little 
John  and  Emma,”  said  Jack. 

“And  sorta  unfair  to  Jersey  heifers,” 
I  added. 

We  rolled  up  in  front  of  the  barber 
shop  in  style.  Jack  tried  to  get  Cyril 
to  settle  for  thirty-five  cents  apiece 
because  we  never  saw  the  forest  fire, 
but  Cyril  said  the  forest  fire  wasn’t 
his  idea,  he  didn’t  guarantee  any  fire, 
and  wasn’t  to  blame  if  it  wasn’t  worth 
seeing.  Then  Jack  said  we  pushed 
fifteen-cents  worth  going  up,  but  Cyril 
said  that  was  only  one  way  and  didn’t 
she  run  sweet  coming  back.  So  we 
paid  fifty  cents  apiece  for  three  of  us, 
which  gave  Cyril  twelve  shillings  for 
his  afternoon’s  effort. 

That  was  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  Partner,  and  about  three  or  four 
/  years  ago,  I  was  over  at  the  village 
making  a  speech  on  something  or  oth¬ 
er.  After  it  was  all  over,  some  of  us 
got  to  talking  over  old  times.  After 
we  had  talked  over  a  lot  of  the  folks 
who  had  passed  to  the  great  beyond, 
discussed  the  new  central  school  build¬ 
ing  and  the  improvements  about  town, 
Earl  asked,  “Do  you  remember  Cyril’s 
‘Hornet’?”  “Sure,”  I  said,  “who  could 
forget  it?”  “Want  to  see  it?”  asked 
Earl.  I  thought  he  was  fooling  but, 
of  course,  said  “Yes”.  We  strolled 
down  the  street  a  ways  and  around 
back  of  a  little  wood-working  shop  that 
Jimmy  Considine  had  started.  There  in 


AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  Eleanor  Alibtta  Chaffee. 

I’d  rather  have  an  old  house 
Than  a  new  one,  any  day: 

A  house  grown  still  with  listening 
To  winds  and  what  they  say; 

A  house  whose  threshold  welcomes 
The  tread  of  friendly  feet. 

Whose  very  breath  in  summer 
With  garden  gold  is  sweet. 

I’d  rather  have  an  old  house 
To  roof  my  joy  and  pain 
Than  any  kind  of  new  house: 

For  stars  and  sun  and  rain 
Can  teach  so  much  of  wisdom 
An  old  house  seems  to  know. 

That  tides  of  understanding 
About  it  seem  to  flow. 

a  little  leanto  at  the  back,  mounted  on 
a  nice  concrete  base  was  a  shiny  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  belted  up  with  shafting 
and  pulleys  to  run  Jimmy’s  machinery. 

Earl  picked  up  a  crank,  set  a  couple 
of  levers,  gave  it  a  spin,  and  away  it 
went  exploding  as  regularly  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  engine.  Sure  enough,  it  was  the 
“Hornet”.  “Runs  sweet,  don’t  she?" 
said  Earl. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  Peek  at  the  New  Fall 
Fashiens 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 
pears  in  No.  3148.  The  big  “V”  ap- 
pliqued  just  over  the  heart  gives  the 
blouse  the  1941  look. 

Nothing  is  more  serviceable  in  a 
woman’s  wardrobe  than  a  shirtwaist 
dress.  No.  3160  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  and  is  given  an  up-to-date 
touch  by  the  V-applique  on  the  pocket. 

To  keep  in  tune  with  the  times 
mould  your  midriff  with  full  skirted 
basque  dress  No.  3079  which  features 
the  lowered  waistline.  Add  color  and 
interest  by  means  of  a  “V”  applique. 

Both  princess  and  jumper  are  favor¬ 
ites  and  when  combined  as  in  princess 
jumper  No.  3077,  it  is  the  last  word. 
Wear  it  with  its  own  tailored  blouse 
or  team  it  with  any  blouse  or  sweater 
in  your  wardrobe. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

Apple  Applique  Dress  No.  3113  — 
sizes  11  to  19  years;  29  to  37  bust. 
Size  15,  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  %  yd. 
contrasting  for  apples,  14  yd.  contrast¬ 
ing  for  stems  and  leaves.  Applique  in¬ 
cluded. 

Jumper  Dress  No.  3104 — sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16,  IV2  yds.  39-in  fabric  for 
blouse;  2  yds.  54  in.  for  jumper. 

Princess  Dress  No.  3054 — sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  % 
yd.  contrasting.  Applique  included. 

Suit  Classic  No.  3109 — sizes  14  to 
48.  Size  36,  314  yds.  54-in.  fabric.  Hat 
No.  3095,  one  size,  adaptable  to  any 
headsize,  is  a  separate  pattern. 

Dress  Pattern  No.  3060 — sizes  16  to 
50.  Size  36,  3%  yds.  35-in,  fabric 
Jacket  pattern  included  (not  illustrat¬ 
ed). 

Tailored  Blouse  No.  3148 — sizes  12 
to  44.  Size  36,  214  yds.  39-in.  fabric, 
Ys  yd.  contrasting.  Applique  included. 

Shirtwaist  Dress  No.  3160 — sizes  12 
to  44.  Size  36,  3  yds.  54-in.  fabric  for 
dress,  %  yd.  5-in.  contrasting  for  each 
“V”,  Vs  yd.  5-in.  fabric  for  belt.  Ap¬ 
plique  included. 

Dress  Pattern  No.  3079 — sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16,  314  yds.  35-in.  fabric,  % 
yd.  5-in.  contrasting.  Applique  includ¬ 
ed. 

Princess  Jumper  No.  3077 — sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  16,  2  yds.  35-in.  fabric  for 
blouse;  2%  yds.  54-in.  for  jumper. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  fall  and 
winter  fashion  catalog. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
ci4id  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

^  i  best  antidote  for  bu- 

reaucracy  and  autocracy 
that  I  know  of  is  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  by  the  public  official 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
He  should  remember  that  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours  control 
rests  first  and  last  in  the  people 
themselves. 

“They  elect  him,  or  those  who 

appoint  him,  to  serve  them,  not  to 

rule  them.  He  is,  therefore,  their 

servant,  not  their  master.  This 
is  a  fundamental  fact  which  too 
often  is  forgotten  as  public  offi¬ 
cials  suddenly  realize  the  power 
and  responsibility  vested  in  them. 
A,ny  enlargement  of  their  author¬ 
ity  or  power  because  of  emergency 
or  new  conditions  tends  to  make 
it  easier  to  forget  this  fundamental 
relationship  of  service.” 

The  Author 

The  above  statement  was  made 
by  Holton  V.  Noyes,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  before 
the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1941. 

I  am  reproducing  it  here  because 
Commissioner  Noyes  has  so  well 
set  forth  a  great  fundamental  of 
public  service  in  a  democracy.  I 


have  been  wanting  to  say  the  same 
thing  myself  for  a  long  time  but  the 
Commissioner  has  beaten  me  to  it 
and  stated  the  case  so  admirably 
that  I  am  glad  to  adopt  his  warning 
for  my  own. 

Applies  to  Cooperatives 

Had  the  Commissioner  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  a  cooperative 
instead  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
he  might  conceivably  have  said 
much  the  same  thing  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  cooperative.  Not  only 
in  Federal  and  in  State  service  but 
in  cooperative  service,  employees 
tend  to  lose  their  sense  of  proportion 
and  their  perspective.  They  say  “I” 
when  they  mean  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  “we”  when  they  mean 
some  State  Bureau  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  cooperative. 

Forgotten  are  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  mere  citizens  or  of  the 
members  of  the  cooperative.  More 
and  more  the  bureau  or  the  organi¬ 
zation  becomes  an  end  in  itself  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  the  means  of  doing 
a  job. 

The  next  time  some  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  employee  or  some  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  management  of  a  co¬ 
operative  gets  mixed  up  in  his  think¬ 
ing  and  starts  throwing  the  personal 
pronoun  around,  just  show  him 
Commissioner  Noyes’  definition  of 
public  service. 


FEED  STOCKS  CP 

For  several  years  I  have  been  plug¬ 
ging  on  this  page  for  some  sort  of  a 
Federal  scheme  which  would  give  to 
Northeastern  feed  users  the  same-  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  ever  normal  gran¬ 
ary  gives  to  Southern  and  Midwest 
feed  producers. 

I  also  have  repeatedly  warned  that 
feed  stocks  in  the  Northeast  should  be 
built  up  as  insurance  against  the 
breakdown  of  transportation,  the.  tying 
up  of  plants  by  strikes  and  storms,  so 
that  Northeastern  feed  users  would 
never  have  to  do  a  lot  of  buying  at 
any  one  time  and  thus  put  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  themselves. 

February  1st  Survey 

I  did  not  get  anywhere  in  getting 
action  out  of  the  Federal  Government 
until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1941, 
when  I  made  a  quick  survey  of  feed 
stocks  in  the  Northeast  and  at  the 
banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  Albany  presented 
my  findings  to  Governor  Lehman  of 
New  York  State. 

I  also  published  these  findings  in  the 
February  1st  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  They  showed,  as  you 
may  recall,  the  following  feed  and 
grain  stocks  on  hand  in  ten  typical 
New  York  State  points,  namely: 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Three  weeks 

Canton,  N.  Y. — Three  weeks 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — Ten  days 

N.  Y. — Less  than  40  days 


Malone,  N.  Y. — Three  to  four  days 
Middletown,  N.  Y. — Seven  to  ten  days 
Norwich,  N.  Y. — Two  weeks 
Rome,  N.  Y. — 20  days 
Walton,  N.  Y.— Seven  to  ten  days 
Watertown  N.  Y. — 30  days  maximum. 

Situation  Changed 

Governor  Lehman  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Poletti  were  so  impressed 
with  the  above  survey  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  got  busy  with  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard,  and 
the  Defense  Feed  Program  of  t^ie 
Northeast  was  instituted. 

For  several  months  now,  feed  in¬ 
gredients  have  been  fiowing  freely  into 
the  Northeast  as  a  result  of  private 
and  cooperative  buying.  In  addition,  a 
substantial  supply  of  home  grown 
grain  has  been  harvested.  Reliable  au¬ 
thorities  assure  me  that  instead  of  the 
two  to  three  weeks’  stocks  which  were 
on  hand  on  February  1st,  1941,  there 
now  are,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  New  England  States,  from  one 
to  three  months’  stocks  of  feed  piled 
up  in  warehouses  and  farmers’  barns. 
If  these  estimates  are  correct,  they 
mean  two  things: 

(1)  That  much  of  the  Northeast  is 
in  a  safer  position  so  far  as  supplies 
of  feed  for  its  farm  animals  and  poul¬ 
try  are  concerned  than  it  was  a  few 
months  ago. 

(2)  That  there  is  no  need  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  rushk  ihto  the  market  and  buy 
feed  ingredients.  In  fact,  any  speedup 
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of  over-normal  buying  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  put  the  market  up  higher  than 
the  supply  and  demand  situation  war¬ 
rants.  With  comfortable  stocks  on  hand 
a  resumption  of  normal  buying  prac¬ 
tice  seems  to  be  indicated. 

A  HOG  HAS  TIME 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  study  the 
changes  in  feeding  practices  in  the 
Northeast  that  we  all  are  forgetting 
one  very,  important  economic  factor. 
This  factor,  due  to  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  farm  labor  and  of  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  a  farmer  buys,  is  becom¬ 
ing  especially  important  these  days. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  hens 
and  our  hogs  and  our  cows  have  a  lot 
of  time  on  their  hands  which  they  can 
just  as  well  utilize  to  grind  up  feed. 
For  example,  what  possible  justifica¬ 
tion  is  there  for  hiring  high-priced 
union  labor  and  utilizing  power  and 
machinery  to  crack  com  for  a  hen 
when  she  is  splendidly  equipped  to  do 
her  own  cracking  and  grinding  of 
small  grain?  We  have  not  fed  our 
poultry  at  Sunnygables  anything  but 
whole  grain  for  several  years  and  we 
believe  that  our  results  are  just  as 
good  and  our  costs  lower  than  they 
were  when  we  cracked  and  ground  the 
grain  for  our  birds. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  which  goes  into  'most  poul¬ 
try  mashes.  It  takes  a  lot  of  labor  and 
power  and  costs  real  money  to  grind 
alfalfa  hay  into  meal.  For  over  a  year 
now  we  have  eliminated  alfalfa  meal 
from  our  mashes  and  fed  alfalfa  to  our 
hens  in  the  form  of  our  own  well- 
cured  peagreen  second  and  third  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  hay. 

Carrying  the  analogy  further,  I  am 
beginning  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year 
we  do  a  (ot  of  work  harvesting  crops 
which  might  just  as  well  be  utilized 
on  the  ground  by  hogs  and  lambs  and 
even  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 

The  poultry  grass  range  is  another 
example  of  taking  advantage  of  a  hen’s 
time  to  harvest  needed  feeds  and  vita¬ 
mins. 

Of  course,  this  whole  idea  hinges  on 
the  story  which  is  told  on  the  feed 
salesman  who  tried  to  get  a  farmer  to 
buy  a  certain  brand  of  hog  feed  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  said,  the  hogs  could  fill 
themselves  up  so  quickly  with  it.  Hard 
put  to  it  to  fend  the  salesman  off,  the 
farmer  countered  with,  “But  what  is 
time  to  a  hog?” 

MIJEES  versus  HORSES 

This  year  we  have  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  compare  the  cost  and 
eflBciency  of  horses  and  mules  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work. 

At  Larchmont  Farm  we  work  two 
teams;  a  pair  of  horses  which  prob¬ 
ably  weigh  between  thirty-four  and 
thirty-six  hundred  pounds,  and  a  pair 
of  mules  which  are  four  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  lighter. 

On  the  basis  of  feed  consumed,  time 
spent  on  grooming  and  other  care,  and 
shoeing,  the  mules  are  away  out  ahead. 
In  addition,  on  such  jobs  as  mowing 
and  raking,  the  mules  cover  consider¬ 
ably  more  ground  in  a  day  than  do 
the  horses. 

Despite  the  real  superiority  of  the 
mules  over  the  horses,  the  men  on  the 
farm  prefer  to  work  the  horses.  This 
is  partly  accounted  for  because  the 
particular  pair  of  horses  we  have  at 
Larchmont  is  exceedingly  well  broken 
and  very  pleasant  to  handle.  The 
mules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite 
headstrong  and  a  bit"  notional. 


Possibly,  instead  of  measuring  mules 
against  horses  to  the  disadvantage  of 
one  or  the  other,  we  have  the  right 
combination  in  one  team  of  each.  This 
permits  selecting  the  pair  which  will 
best  do  the  job  at  hand.  So  far  as  our 
experience  is  concerned,  however,  the 
mules  definitely  do  their  work  more 
cheaply  than  the  horses. 

PRE-MILKING 

After  having  passed  up  the  practice 
for  a  year  or  two  we  have  again  re¬ 
sumed  pre-milking  dairy  heifers.  I 
think  we  shall  do  more  of  it. 

For  example,  we  have  just  had  a 
two-and-a-half-year  old  Guernsey  heif¬ 
er  freshen  with  a  terribly  distended 
and  caked  udder.  I  know  that  she 
has  been  in  great  discomfort  and  in 
actual  pain  for  several  days.  During  this 
period  she  has  speedily  lost  condition, 

In  contrast,  a  heifer  which  is  nearly 
three  years  old  and  in  very  high  condi- 
tion  and  due  to  freshen  soon  is  milking 
an  increasing  amount  twice  a  day  while 
her  udder  remains  soft  and  pliable. 

Before  we  began  to  pre-milk  this 
heifer,  her  udder  had  begun  to  cake 
and  to  grow  out  of  shape  and  I  am 
sure  that  had  we  left  her  alone  it  would, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  heifer,  have 
caused  her  extreme  discomfort  and 
made  a  very  difficult  situation  for  the 
milker  to  deal  with  when  she  freshened. 

My  only  concern  is  whether  this  heif¬ 
er  which  is  being  pre-milked  will  drop 
a  good  strong  calf  and  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  colostrum  enough  in  her 
milk  to  take  care  of  the  calf’s’  needs. 
Somewhere  I  have  picked  up  the  idea 
that  colostrum  can  be  quick-frozen  and 
used  to  supplement  the  milk  of  a  pre¬ 
milked  heifer.  I  am  thinking  quite 
seriously  of  freezing  some  just  to  have 
it  on  hand  when  our  pre-milked  heifers 
freshen. 

SALT  and  WATER 

Periodically  I  have  set  forth  here  my 
conviction  that  most  livestock  do  not 
get  enough  salt  for  its  needs.  I  believe 
experiments  show  that  certain  animals 
require  and  use  much  more  salt  than 
others. 

In  caring  for  our  livestock  we  liaV6 
given  up  altogether  the  use  of  hard 
forms  of  salt  and  instead  use  ground 
salt  and  keep  it  readily  accessible  to 
everything  on  the  farm  at  all  times. 
Under  this  system,  the  actual  consump¬ 
tion  of  salt  is  really  enormous  and 
puts  a  strain  on  the  pocketbook,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  needed  by  the  animals. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  eat  it. 

We  also  are  becoming  increasingly 
particular  about  seeing  that  all  kinds 
of  livestock  have  water  before  them 
at  all  times.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  hogs  and  little  pigs  and  young 
calves  suffer  extremely  for  want  of 
water  during  hot  weather.  Nursing 
brood  sows  should  always  have  watei 
before  them  and  as  their  pigs  come 
on  they  will  drink  a  surprising  quantity 
of  it  if  they  can  get  at  it.  The  same 
goes  for  calves.  When  calves  are  con¬ 
fined  in  hot  weather  and  are  fed  only 
two  or  three  quarts  of  liquid  twice  a 
day,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  axe 
not  taking  in*  enough  liquid  to  protect 
they  from  dehydration. 

Our  third  hobby  in  caring  for  all 
livestock  Is  to  supply  dry  beds.  I  think 
that  they  are  tremendously  important. 
It  may  interest  you  sometime  to  check 
up  on  whether  or  not  the  animals  un¬ 
der  your  management  are  getting  all 
the  salt  and  water  they  want  every 
day  and  the  kind  of  a  bed  they  11^ 
to  sleep  on  at  night. 
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l!i»eeond-lIand  Learning 

“A  friend  of  mine  is  interested  in  a 
correspondence  course  in  radio.  He  has 
a  catalog  from  a  Arm  that  claims  to  deal 
in  second-hand  or  used  courses.  They 
want  cash  but  give  ten  days  to  inspect 
the  course  with  a.  money-back  guarantee, 
and  say  they  will  return  70%  of  the  price 
if  the  course  is  returned  within  60  days.” 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  concern, 
however  several  unfavorable  factors 
come  to  mind.  The  difference  between 
a  text  book  and  a  good  correspondence 
course  is  the  supervision  which  the 
school  gives  in  the  way  of  marking  the 
question  papers,  correcting  errors  and 
giving  advice.  In  this  case  we  suspect 
it  is  really  a  question  of  furnishing 
lessons  which  probably  have  been  se¬ 
cured  when  some  other  school  or 
schools  went  out  of  business  and  we 
doubt  that  any  close  supervision  is 
given  to  the  student’s  progress.  If  this 
is  correct  I  would  invest  money  in  the 
best  text  books  I  could  find  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  I  would  enroll  in  some  estab¬ 
lished  correspondence  school  of  undis¬ 
puted  integrity. 

—  A.A. — 

A  Bad  Actor 

“About  a  month  ago  a  man  called 
claiming  that  he  was  recovering  money 
which  had  been,  invested  in  stock  that 
had  not  been  paying  dividends.  He  show¬ 
ed  us  a  bond  made  up  by  a  bonding  com¬ 
pany  and  we  gave  him  some  money.  He 
was  to  return  in  about  30  days  to  bring 
back  the  sum  which  we  had  lost  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  stocks  he  mentioned. 

“He  has  not  returned.  We  wrote  to 
the  address  he  gave  us  and  the  lettter 
came  back.” 

This  is  known  as  “stock  switching” 
and  is  condemned  by  every  legitimate 
stock  broker.  The  unscrupulous  agent 
makes  a  living  by  trading  worthless 
stocks  for  others  which,  though  they 
may  not  be  paying  dividends,  still  have 
a  market  value.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  agent  who  tells  such  a  story. 

This  company  this  man  represents 
has  a  notorious  reputation.  The  head 
was  indicted  for  fraud  4  years  ago  but 
restitution  was  made  and  charges  were 
dropped. 

Unfortunately  many  such  deals  are 
pulled  o:ff  just  within  the  law. 

—  A.  A. — 

Play  Safe 

“Is  the  -  Insurance  Company  a 

reliable  company?  Do  they  live  up  to 
their  promises  or  is  there  some  catch  in 
the  proposition?” 

This  company  is  one  of  many  that 
is  not  licensed  by  state  insurance  de¬ 
partments  in  the  northeast.  They  can¬ 
not  legally  sell  insurance  through 
agents,  but  they  can  and  do  solicit 
through  the  mail.  Some  of  them  adver¬ 
tise  that  this  is  to  your  advantage, 
claiming  that  you  will  not  be  bothered 
by  agents,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  by 
mail. 

Trouble  is  that  if  you  have  a  claim 
and  do  not  like  the  way  it  is  settled 
your  State  Insurance  Department  has 
no  authority  to  “bear  down”  on  the 
company.  Some  companies  of  the  type 
We  have  mentioned  have  built  up  a 
reputation  of  evasion  and  of  issuing 
policies  filled  with  ‘ifs  and  ands’.  It 
seems  to  us  a  safe  procedure  to  deal 
only  with  companies  licensed  by  your 
State  Insurance  Department. 

—  A.  A. — 

DoA%qti  Payment 

“I  ordered  a  self -wringing  mop  from 
agent.  I  knew  this  man  so  I  paid 
b'm  in  full.  The  mop  came  c.o.d  and  I 
refused  it.  Can  yon  help  me?” 

The  company  advises  that  the  re- 
ceipt  given  our  subscriber  specifically 


stated  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
agent';  that  the  full  amount  was  not 
turned  in  to  them,  and  that  they  do 
not  feel  responsible.  That  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  most  companies  that 
deal  through  agents  and  the  situation 
should  be  understood  by  all.  In  this 
case  the  man  who  took  the  order 
should  refund  the  money  or  deliver  the 
goods.  We  intend  to  see  that  he  does. 

To  review  the  situation,  the  down 
payment  usually  required  by  the  agent 
is  his  commission.  If  you  pay  him  more 
than  that  amount  and  he  fails  to  turn 
it  in  to  the  company  you  are  left  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag.  Again  we  say  never  pay 
an  agent  more  than  the  amount  called 
for  on  the  order. 

—  A.  A. — 

Short  Linoleum 

Two  young  fellows  calling  themselves 
carpet  layers  have  been  visiting  farms 
here  in  western  New  York.  They  said 
they  were  selling  remnants  of  embossed 
enamel  linoleum  at  “greatly  reduced 
prices — much  cheaper  than  can  be  bought 
in  a  store.”  Actually  they  have  made 
sales  as  high  as  $1.25  per  sq.  yd.  which 
is  considerably  more  fhan  has  been  asked 
for  the  same  quality  in  local  stores.  More 
important,  remnants  which  they  claim 
contained  30  sq.  yds.  or  more,  actually 
contained  25. 

These  men  are  driving  a  car  with 
Michigan  license  plates  and  claim  to  be  2 
of  6  who  are  canvassing  the  country. 

This  checks  with  other  stories  about 
similar  agents.  The  most  serious  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  “remnants”  usually 
fail  to  cover  the  room  for  which  they 
were  purchased.  When  the  “mistake” 
is  discovered  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
locate  the  fellows.  When  you  buy  from 
a  local  store  or  reputable  mail  order 
house  you  know  that  errors,  even 
though  they  are  unintentional,  will  be 
quickly  righted. 

— A.  A. — 

Short  Weight 

“On  August  11,  I  bought  some  coal  of 
a  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  O.K.  and 
was  anxious  to  unload  so  that  he  might 
go  home.  He  offered  to  discount  the  price 
if  I  would  take  all  he  had  as  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

“I  generally  use  about  four  tons  and 
have  a  bin  that  holds  that  amount.  He 
claimed  to  have  on  three  and  a  half  tons, 
for  which  he  had  two  weight  slips — one 
for  5,150,  the  other  2,075.  I  told  him  to 
take  it  to  my  house  and  unload  it,  and 
to  bring  back  a  note  from  my  wife  to 
prove  that  he  had  gone  to  the  right  house. 
He  brought  back  the  note,  and  I  paid 
him. 

“When  I  arrived  home,  I  found  the  bin 
about  half  full.  I  know  that  I  have  been 
a  fool  for  buying  of  a  stranger,  but  now 
I  would  like  to  know  how  much  coal  there 
should  be  in  1  cubic  foot  as  I  have  meas¬ 
ured  what  he  left  and  find  it  to  be  about 
64  cubic  feet.  Also,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  get  this  fellow  and  make  him  make  an 
adjustment.  I  have  the  license  number 
of  his  truck  but  not  his  name.” 

In  the  November  9,  1940,  issue  we 
published  a  story  warning  against  such 
a  situation.  We  have  suggested  to  the 
subscriber  that  full  information  in  this 
case  be  given  to  the  local  office  of  the 
State  Troopers,  hoping  that  this  young 
•fellow  will  come  over  the  line  into 
New  York  again  to  try  the  same  stunt 
and  be  caught.  The  weight  of  coal 
varies  some,  but  it  will  average  about 
52  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

—  A.  A.  — 

“I  have  received  check  to  make  good 
the  check  returned  for  lack  of  funds. 
They  sure  came  across  for  you  some 
different  than  when  I  wrote  them! 
Thanks  a  lot  for  the  service.”-^  ( Sign¬ 
ed)  Albert  Carle,  Harmony,  Maine. 

—  A.A. — 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
present  address  of  Ivan  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  last  known  to  be  in  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 


The  North  Americah  Check 
Has  Just  Arrived 


(Clifford  tack  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  proudly  shows  his 
mother  North  American  check  for  $130.00  —  covering  week¬ 
ly  benefits  due  him  under  the  Travel  Accident  Policy.  The 
car  in  which  he  was  riding  skidded  and  crashed  into  a  tree. 
Clifford  suffered  for  three  months  with  a  fractured  hip. 


FARM  FAMILIES  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED.... 

during  last  year  21^000  persons  in  rural 
areas  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  — 
an  increase  of  7%. 


North  A>ierican  Accident  Insurance  Go. 

Of(/est  anJ  Car  fast  Sxclusiv9^eakf>  and  Occident  (Company  in  C^marica 

N. A. Associates  Department  Poughkeepsie,  n.y. 


Every  Farmer  Wails 

HIGHER  PRICES  far  MILK 


★ 


One  of  the  smartest  tricks  ever  invented  by  which  a  small  group  of  men  dominates  a 
larger  and  much-more-powerful  group  is  that  of  ''Divide  and  Rule.”,  Milk  dealers  have  used 
this  trick  time  and  again  in  gaining  control  over  milk  prices  in  this  milkshed. 


But  every  so  often  the  farmers  get  tired' of  being  shoved  around.  Every  so  often  they 
forget  their  differences,  join  hands  and  make  a  united  demand  for  higher  prices.  Always  when  they  do 
that  they  win. 

But  the  dealers  are  smart.  They  know  they  can’t  beat  united  farmers,  so  they  lie  low  for  a  while  and 
wait.  They  know  that  the  fire  of  public  anger  burns  out  quickly.  They  know  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
farmers  will  forget  the  value  of  unity  and  organization.  Then  the  dealers  attack  from  a  new  angle.  They 
start  picking  at  old  sores.  They  start  renewing  old  quarrels.  Soon  the  different  farmer  groups  are  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  once  more — and  the  dealers  are  back  in  the  saddle. 

« 

Right  now,  farmers  have  just  finished  one  of  their  united  demands  for  farm  justice  and  A  LIVING 
PRICE  FOR  MILK.  Right  now  they  are  strong  and  powerful,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder.  But .  •  | 

Those  Who  Would  Profit  at  the 

Expense  of  Farmers  Won’t  Stop  Trying 

The  ^'Divide  and  Rule”  trick  has  worked  many  times.  They’ll  try  It  again.  Perhaps  it  will  work,  perhaps  it  won^ 
Whatever  the  outcome,  farmers  can  depend  upon  this: 

For  25  years,  through  thick  and  thin,  the  League  stood  fast — a  staunch  and  stubborn  rock  that  barred  the  way  to 
dealer  domination.  For  2  5  years,  the  League  worked  for  BETTER  PRICES  FOR  ALL  FARMERS.  Today,  in  common 
with  all  farmers,  League  members  are  enjoying  better  prices. 


But  the  League  isn’t  going  to  stop  there.  The  League  isn’t  going  to  stop  trying  any 
more  than  the  dealers  aren’t  going  to  stop  trying.  The  same  wise,  far-seeing  leadership 
that  guided  the  League  to  better  prices,  will  continue  to  guide  it  toward  STILL  BETTER 
PRICES.  The  same  closely-knit,  hard-hitting  organization  that  halted  dealer  inroads 
before,  will  halt  them  again.  ' 

The  League  wants  every  farmer  to  have  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK — not 
just  now,  but  during  every  month,  of  every  season,  of  every  year.  League  members 
and  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  get  that  kind  of  a  price  is  by  a  strong 
and  lasting  organization  that  fights  for  farmers’  rights — all  farmers’  rights — without 
pause  or  let-up.  And  in  such  a  fight  every  farmer  should  play  a  part,  every  farmer  should 
lend  a  hand. 


Published  by  im  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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7HE,UNITED  states  is  engaged 
today  upon  one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  gigantic  enterprises  in  its  en¬ 
tire  history — that  of  financing  and 
seeing  through  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  an  uphill  fight  against  the 
most  powerful  military  machine  the  world 
has  ever  known  and  against  the  further 
spread  and  establishment  of  a  so-called  “New 
Order”  which,  in  its  fundamental  concepts, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  accurately  judge,  in  its 
practical  application,  violates  every  rembte 
interpretation  we  have  ever  attached  to  the 
word  DEMOCRACY. 

I  think  it  is  an  extremely  safe  assumption 
that  there  is  no  one  who 
would  not  rise  up  in  right¬ 
eous  wrath  if  his  loyalty 
as  a  United  States  citi¬ 
zen  were  even  remotely 
questioned.  You  are  also 
interested  in  taxes.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is 
your  country,  your  arsenal 


2>e/eHde> 


By  G.  KEYES  PAGE 

Ciuzens  Public  Expenditure  Survey, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

comes  in.  It  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the 
traditional  American  custom  of  conducting 
their  early  government  through  the  medium 
of  the  Town  Hall  meeting.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
a  fundamental  of  Democracy. 

Most  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar 
with  what  organized  taxpayers  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  accomplishing  during  the  past 
three  years  in  successive  reductions  of  the 
New  York  State  budget.  In  1939,  after  a  20- 
year  increase  to  around  the  $400,000,000 


for  the  Democracies,  if  the 
United  States  is  engaged 
or  becomes  engaged  in  the 
world  conflict,  it  will  be 
your  war.  And  you  can 
count  very  definitely  on 
one  other  thing — you,  the 
loyal  citizen,  you,  the 

sometimes  grumbling  but 
more  often  apathetic  tax¬ 
payer,  YOU,  as  contribut¬ 
ing  stockholders  in  the 
biggest  business  in  the 
world,  are  already  being 
and  will  be  increasingly 
called  upon  to  foot  your 
share  of  the  bill.  You  will 
be  left  with  no  doubts  as 
to  the  fact  of  your  partici¬ 
pation.  The  only  doubt 
will  be  as  to  the  extent. 

Now  what  has  all  this 
got  to  do  with  a  Taxpay¬ 
ers  Association?  How  can 
a  few,  or  even  a  few  hundred,  loyal,  patriotic, 
tax-conscious  citizens  —  regardless  of  their 
sincerity  and  their  zeal  —  make  themselves 
heard  or  their  weight  felt  effectively  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  involves  some  130  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  nobody  yet  knows  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  of  emergency  expenditures? 

That  is  where  the  “Grassroots”  application 


Widespread  County  Budget 
Reductions  Help  Offset 
Increased  Federal  Taxes 


IH  County  budge!  decrease  for  1941 
I - 1  County  budget  increase  for  I94l'^ 


Percentages  tndtcatc  increase  or  decrease  from  1940  Budgets 


mark  and  in  the  face  of  an  all-time  high 
budget  recommended  by  the  Governor,  5,000 
taxpayers  overflowed  the  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly  chambers  and  the  corridors  of  the  State 
Capitol  in  almost  the  only  public  hearing  in 
history  which  had  been  attended  by  anyone 
but  representatives  of  the  well  organized  pres¬ 
sure  spending  groups.  They  weren’t  rabble- 
rousers,  chronic  kickers  or  just  torchlight 
procession  addicts.  They  were  stockholders 
in  the  N.  Y.  State  Government  Corporation 
who  had  come  personally  to  ask  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  to  cut  the  costs  of  operation 
because  their  assessments  had  been  getting 
too  high.  They  weren’t  after  scalps  and  the 

only  axes  they  carried 
were  aimed  at  their  tax 
burden  and  not  at  politi¬ 
cal  careers  or  individual 
necks.  And  they  got  re- 

sultsto  the  tfune  of  a  $25,- 


000,000  reduction  in  the 

Governor's 

recommended 

budget  and 

the  defeat  of 

proposed  new  taxes  that 

had  been 

estimated  to 

yield  more 

than  $50,000,- 

Citizens 


^  A 
I  ^ 


Here’s  what  many  counties  in  New 
►■York  did  in  cutting  taxes  for  1941.  What'* 
did  YOUR  state,  YOUR  county,  and 
YOUR  town  do?  No  matter  WHERE  you  live  this  Is 
YOUR  prc^blem. 

No  American  will  object  to  necessary  government 
expenditures  for  defense  if  the  money  is  spent  elfi- 
eiently;  but  if  the  Nation  is  to  continue  to  exist, 
ALL  NON-DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  MUST  BE 
CUT  TO  THE  BONE. 


000. 

In  1940  they  came  back 
again  —  only  there  were 
twice  as  many  of  them. 
That  year  the  Governor’s 
budget  was  cut  about  $2,- 
000,000  and  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Personal  In¬ 
come  Tax  of  $15,000,000 
was  defeated.  Last  winter 
they  didn’t  go  to  Albany — 
and  possibly  that  was  a 
mistake.  Because,  al¬ 
though  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  between 
them  slashed  $10,000,000 
from  last  year’s  budget 
and  repealed  $21,000,000 
of  emergency  personal  income  taxes,  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  a  substantially  larger 
reduction  was  warranted  by  the  current  level 
of  tax  revenues  and  the  sharp  downward 
trend  in  many  divisions  of  Welfare  Require¬ 
ments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  enjoying 

the  lowest  State  budget  (^Turn  to  Page  S) 
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Up  fro  215  iXTRA  INCHES  of  Tracfrion  Bor  Longfrh 
Per  frocfror  Prevenfrs  Trocfrion  Leaks  and  Gives 
You  EXTRA  TRACTION  Where  ifr  Counfrs  Mosf  1  I 
.  MiPIIIIPilPPIII  extra  traction  * 


"AND  WHAT  EVIRY  FARMER 
WANTS  IS  A  STURDY  BACKBONE 
IN  THIS  TRACTION  ZONE 
WHERE  THE  MAIN  PUUING 
JOB  IS  ACTUAUY  DONE" 


Tom  O’Neill 

however,  I  do  sincerely  believe  there 
are  two  factors,  which,  if  properly  con¬ 
sidered,  can  do  much  toward  solving 
our  industry’s  problems. 

The  keeping  of  culls  at  home  and 
the  constant  sales  promotion  of  apples 
through  the  trade  and  consuming  chan¬ 
nels  help  a  lot.  Why  many  growers 
constantly  strive  to  produce  an  im¬ 
proved  apple  crop  each  year  and  yet 
give  practically  no  attention  to  the  all- 
importajit  matter  of  meeting  competi¬ 
tion  from  competing  fruits  in  the 
terminal  markets  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  One  important  fact  is  that 
industrial  payrolls  are  higher  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  our  country  and  thus 
improved  purchasing  power  should  ex¬ 
ist. 

The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  was  formed  in  1935  by 
a  group  of  far-sighted  apple  growers  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  New  England 
who,  because  of  their  situation,  realiz¬ 
ed  that  something  had  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  corrective  action.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  though  small  at  the  start, 
set  out  on  a  planned  program  to  make 
consumers  more  "Apple-conscious,” 
request  the  trade  in  general  to  be¬ 
come  apple-minded,  and  better .  display 
and  feature  native  apples  in  their  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  retail  stores.  It 
is  interesting  to  review  the  results  of 
this  promotional  work  effected  by  the 
Apple  Institute  whose  membership  pro¬ 
gram  up  to  date  this  year  is  running 
far  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  wholesale  price  of  all  apples, 
New  York  City,  averaged  8  cents  high¬ 
er  during  the  past  five  years  (1936-40) 
than  during  the  five  previous  years 
(1931-35).  The  average  price  received 
by  growers  averaged  almost  7  cents 
(6.8)  higher  these  last  five  years  than 
during  the  period  from  1931-35.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  are  various  contributing 
factors  which  in  their  aggregate  have 
influenced  this  price  rise,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
has  been  the  sincere  and  constant  hard 
efforts  of  growers  who  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  their  Apple  Institute. 

I  have  never  attended  a  Horticultur¬ 
al  Society  meeting  or  Fruit  Growers’ 
meetings  without  noticing  that  there 
always  appeared  one  item  on  every 
program — a  discussion  of  culls.  It 
seems  that  growers  everywhere  unani¬ 
mously  agree  to  keep  their  poor  fruit 
off  the  market,  yet,  when  I  personal¬ 
ly  visit  terminal  markets  and  see  ap¬ 
ples  on  display,  like  consumers  see 
them  in  retail  outlets,  I  am  always 
amazed  at  finding  so  much  poor  quality 
fruit.  Growers  who  flood  the  market 
with  this  undesirable  fruit  at  this  time 
of  the  year  consequently  turn  the 
housewife-buyer  away  from  apples,  in 
fact  help  their  competitors.  In  the  Fall 
particularly,  when  growers  are  hoping 
for  a  good  market  to  commence  on 
U.  S.  No.  1  fruit,  are  they  not  directly 
defeating  their  own  purpose  by  knock¬ 
ing  down  the  market  through  causing 
the  display  of  this  poor  cheap  fruit? 

(Oontiniced  on  Page  17) 


‘^Tire$fone 

.  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

I  Give  Yoii  a  POWERFUL  BACKBONE 


^  in  the  TRACTION  ZONE 


•Mr.  EXTRA  TRACTION  gets  his 
name  from  the  Extra  Traction  Bor 
length  on  Every  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
wet,  slippery  fields  require  the 
utmost  in  traction.  It  takes 
something  “extra”  in  a  tractor  tire 
to  provide  this  necessary  additional 
traction.  And  it’s  the  “extras”  in 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  that 
enable  them  to  out-pull,  out-clean 
and  out-wear  any  other  tractor  tires 
made.  Consider  these  facts: 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Extra  Traction 

You  get  up  to  215  extra  inches  of 
traction  bar  length  per  tractor  —  a 
powerful,  sturdy  backbone  in  the 
center  of  the  Ground  Grip  tread. 
This  avoids  costly  traction  leaks 
common  to  broken  bar  treads. 
That’s  why  the  patented  Triple- 
braced  Tread  provides  greater 
traction  and  uses  less  fuel. 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Better  Cleaning 

The  spaces  between  Firestone 
Triple-braced  bars  are  wide  and 


extend  past  the  center  of  the  tread. 
Dirt  and  trash'  are  automatically 
forced  out  at  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  There  are  no  broken  end 
bars  to  clog  with  trash  and  mud, 
causing  slippage  and  loss  of  power. 
That’s-  why  the  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  tread  is  the  best  cleaning, 
most  efficient  traction  tread. 

Extra  Values  That 
Provide  Longer  Wear 

Unbraced  traction  bars  bend, 
wobble,  wipe  and  in  some  cases  tear 
off.  Even  the  heaviest  going  cannot 
bend  Firestone  Triple-braced 
traction  bars.  That’s  why  they 
retain  their  sharp  biting  edges 
providing  longer  wear.  And  the 
new  weather-proof,  wear-resisting 
Vitamic  rubber  protects  against  sun 
and  barnyard  acids. 

When  you  buy  a  new  tractor  or 
changeover  your  present  steel- 
wheel  tractor,  be  sure  you  get 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Old  Dobbin  laughs  every  time 
he  hears  anyone  say,  "An 
open  center  gives  a  better  bite” 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with 
Richard  Crooks,  Margaret  Speaks  and 
the  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra,  und  er 
the  direction  oj  Alfred  Wallenstein, 
Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C 
Red  Network 


INCREASE  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS. 
SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 
OF  IMPORTANT  FACTS  TODAYl 

Name . . . - .  » 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  Number . . — — 

Town . . County . State — __ 


MORE  fAKM  TttACTORS  AtiE  EQUIPPEO  WITH  FIKESTOME 

enouHo  eitip  tikes  than  with  aht  other  make 


Copyright,  1941.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 


Wooing  the  Apple  Consumer 


Recent  analysis  of  the  apple  pic¬ 
ture  this  season  would  indicate 
that  this  year’s  commercial  crop  of 
128  million  bushels  exceeds  last  year’s 
crop  by  approximately  14  million  bush¬ 
els.  Export  facilities,  due  to  the  war, 
are  necessarily  cut  off  this  season  as 
they  were  last  year.  Government 
(SMA.)  bought  7  million  bushels  last 
year  and  plans  to  buy  11  million  bush¬ 
els  this  year  which  may  absorb  four 


3^  0^/^elU 

Manager,  New  York,  New'  England 
Apple  Institute 

of  those  14  extra  million  bushels.  Can- 
ners  should  use  probably  50  per  dent 
more  apples  than  last  year  nationally. 
This  may  take  4  million  more  of  that 
14  million  “extra.”  On  this  basis,  na¬ 
tionally,  there  wall  probably  be  around 


6  million  bushels  more  apples  for  fresh 
fruit  channels. 

Each  year,  at  this  time  growers 
everywhere  naturally  are  concerned 
■with  such  questions  as  "What  price 
will  my  apples  bring?”  and  “Should  I 
sell  or  store?”  and  “When  is  the  best 
time  for  me  to  sell  my  apples?”  Like 
others,  I  only  wish  I  knew  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  Most  certainly,  I  do 
not  profess  to.  Notwithstanding  that. 
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(Below)  Joyce  Stevens  of  Turner,  Maine,  with  her  Here¬ 
ford  steer.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xorris 
Stevens  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Stevens.  Leslie  Stevens  has  been  a  successful  breed¬ 
er  of  Herefords  for  years.  Joyce  join¬ 
ed  the  4-H  Club  just  as  soon  as  she 
was  old  enough. 

Maine  4-H  Club  members  have 
made  outstanding  records  with  baby 
beef.  For  example,  Ivan  Wallingford 
of  Auburn  exhibited  the  first  prize 
animal  at  the  Fryeburg  Fair  and 
sold  him  for  $351.36. 


The  two  Robson  Brothers,  who  live  at  Hall.  X.  Y.,  be¬ 
lieve  that  consumers  will  eat  more  sweet  corn  if  qual¬ 
ity  is  better.  They  are  doing  their  share  by  shipping 
by  truck  sweet  corn  that  has  been  iced.  In  this  pic¬ 
ture,  a  truck  is  being  loaded  with  bags  that  contain 
fifty  ears.  The  sweet  corn  arrived  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  morning  after  it  was  loaded. 


Another  stunt  that  has  been  tried  is  wrapping  indi¬ 
vidual  husked  ears  in  cellophane  and  shipping  them  in 
crates  which  hold  fifty  ears  each. 


IVORTHE  ASTERN 


The  Xew  Jersey  Milk 
Control  Board;  (left  to 
right)  John  Borden, 
Burlington,  represent¬ 
ing  dealers;  J.  M.  Xe- 
vius,  Somerville,  rep¬ 
resenting  p  r  o  d  u  c  - 
crs;  Mrs.  Mary  Logire, 
Bridgeton,  r  e  p  r  e  - 
seating  consumers.  In¬ 
set  is  former  Senator 
.-Vrthur  Foran,  appoint¬ 
ed  at  first  meeting  of 
Board  as  State  Director  of  Milk 
i  ontrol.  Under  the  law,  new  di¬ 
rector  has  authority  to  regulate 
milk  prices,  establish  fair  trade 
practices,  and  “supervise,  regu¬ 
late  and  control  the  entire  milk 
industry.” 


Located  on  the  farm  of  W.  M.  Ford  of  Lyons,  X'.  Y.,  is  a  rather 
unique  silo,  the  chute  of  which  was  built  from  old  oil  drums. 
Total  cost  of  construction  of  chute  was  9  oil  drums  at  75c  each, 
a  few  hours  labor,  and  some  nails.  It  has  now  seen  5  years  of 
service  and  looks  good  for  many  more. 


(Below)  Mounted  on  a  smalt  truck  for  easy  traveling,  these  feed 
bins  are  a  real  time-saver  on  the  poultry  farm  of  C.  T.  Avery  & 
Sons  of  Colrain,  Mass.  As  you  can  see,  there  are  two  compart¬ 
ments — one  for  grain  and  one  for  mash.  As  the  truck  is  driven 
around  the  range,  feeding  is  made  easy  by  the  two  chutes — one 
on  each  side  of  the  truck. 


When  his  wife  be¬ 
came  tired  of  using 
a  tall  stepladder  on 
which  to  pick  the 
yellow  Kentucky 
Wonder  string 
beans,  George  Em¬ 
mons  of  West  Paris, 
Maine,  sawed  off 
tbe  pole  and  brought 
it  to  the  house.  The 
Iieans  had  grown  18 
ft.  into  the  air,  and 
the  single  pole  with 
five  vines  produced 
full  bushel  of 
beans. 
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Good  Future  Outlook  for  Apples 

1WENT  over  to  the  experimental  apple  or¬ 
chards  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  the  other  day,  and  found  Professor 
A.  J.  Heinicke,  with  his  coat  off  and  sleeves  roll¬ 
ed  up,  right  in  the  midst  of  directing  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  harvesting  and  packing  of  a  big  crop 
of  fine  apples.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments  to 
visit  with  me,  and  I  asked  him: 

“What  in  your  opinion  are  the  outstanding 
developments  in  the  production  of  apples  in  re¬ 
cent  years?” 

To  this  Professor  Heinicke  answered  without 
hesitation : 

“Hormone  sprays  to  prevent  dropping,  and 
gas  storage  to  keep  apples  almost  as  fresh  and 
good  when  they  come  out  of  storage  as  when 
they  go  in.” 

I  looked  at  the  trees,  loaded  with  Macs, 
beautiful  in  the  late  September  sun,  and  said: 

“The  McIntosh  is  a  great  apple.  It  has  saved 
the  apple  industry  for  many  growers.  And  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  apple  it  has  made 
consumers  conscious  of  our  high  quality  eastern 
apples.  But,”  I  continued,  “I  don’t  care  for  the 
Mac  personally,  and  after  a  short  time  in  stor¬ 
age  it  loses  its  pep.  Do  you  think  that  the  Mac 
is  the  last  word  in  apple  varieties?” 

“No,”  replied  Professor  Heinicke,  “The  Mac 
is  a  great  apple,  but  it  has  its  limitations,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  must  keep  experimenting  to 
find  even  better  varieties.” 

I  didn’t  ask  Professor  Heinicke  this,  but  I 
think  he  would  agree  that  while  we  certainly 
do  need  more  research  to  find  new  varieties,  we 
also  need  to  cut  down  the  great  number  of  ap¬ 
ple  varieties  to  only  a  few. 

“What  about  the  future?”  I  asked.  “If  you 
were  a  young  man  interested  in  apple  growing, 
would  you  acquire  or  plant  an  orchard  in  our 
good  apple  sections  here  in  the  Northeast?” 

“Yes,”  said  Professor  Heinicke.  “Soil  and  lo¬ 
cation  would  have  to  be  all  right,  of  course,  but 
generally  speaking,  there  is  much  less  planting 
of  trees  being  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  our 
old  trees  are  rapidly  going  out  here  in  the  East. 
There  should  be  a  good  future  for  a  good  apple 
grower.” 

Why  Not? 

N  THE  September  13  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  there  was  an  article  on  the  first 
page  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  pointing  out  that 
dairymen  should  have  the  costs  of  producing 
milk. 

This  was  followed  by  a  feature  article  on  Page 
1  of  the  September  27  issue,  by  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  of  New  York,  emphasizing  the 
need  of  a  cost  of  production  plan  for  pricing 
milk,  a  plan  which  would  be  fair,  flexible,  and 
speedy. 

For  years  American  Agriculturist  has  empha¬ 
sized  the  same  idea.  We  supported  with  enthus¬ 
iasm  the  Warren  formula  for  pricing  milk  on 
costs,  plus  a  profit,  as  advocated  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  University. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  and  leaders 
of  practically  all  of  the  milk  marketing  coop¬ 
eratives  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  asked  Dean 
S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Dean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  New  York 
State  College,  to  find  a  fair  plan,  if  possible,  for 
determining  milk  production  costs. 

Now,  of  course,  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
can  take  no  part  whatever  in  setting  the  price  of 


milk.  That  is  the  business  of  the  farmers  and 
their  marketing  organizations.  But  experts  at 
the  State  colleges  have  for  years  studied  both 
the  production  and  marketing  of  milk,  and 
made  dozens  of  surveys  and  studies,  so  that 
they  actually  know  v^at  it  does  cost  to  produce 
milk. 

At  the  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
milk  cooperatives  of  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
Mr.  Young,  and  the  three  deans  mentioned 
above  and  their  associates,  information  from  all 
of  the  different  states  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  on  milk  production  costs  was  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  thoroughly  reviewed.  (See  Page  16). 
A  plan  or  formula  can  be  agreed  upon  for  de¬ 
termining  costs  of  producing  milk. 

Of  course  it  is  plain  that  production  costs  can¬ 
not  be  determined  on  those  of  the  poorest  dairy¬ 
men,  nor  on  those  of  the  best  ones.  Some  men 
never  would  make  any  money  if  milk  was  $4  a 
hundred.  Furthermore,  such  a  price  fixing  plan 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  include  quick 
changes  in  the  farmers’  costs.  It  will  doubtless 
need  some  changes  in  details  after  it  has  been 
tried  out,  but  the  principle  is  absolutely  sound. 

Why  in  the  name  of  all  commonsense  should, 
not  dairymen,  or  for  that  matter  all  farmers, 
at  least  receive  the  costs  of  production  for  their 
products?  And  while  we  are  talking  about  it, 
why  should  not  there  be  a  reasonable  profit  on 
top  of  the  costs  of  production?  How  long  would 
any  other  business  last  selling  its  products  below 
what  it  cost  to  make  them?  The  only  way  thou- 
ands  of  farmers  have  continued  to  exist  is  by 
selling  their  own  labor  and  management  for 
from  a  few  cents  an  hour  down  to  nothing,  and 
often  throwing  in  the  labor  of  their  wives  and 
children  for  nothing. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  suggested  cost 
of  production  plan  for  milk  is  that  it  fits  right 
into  the  Federal  and  State  Orders.  It  would  do 
away  with  the  costly,  inefficient  milk  hearings, 
and  not  leave  milk  prices  to  the  whims  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  organizations  and  their 
leaders  to  insist  that  this  milk  production  plan, 
or  one  based  on  the  same  principle,  be  put  into 
operation.  And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I 
suggest  that  milk  producers  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  same  or  a  similar 
plan. 

Milch  Goat  Business  is  Growing 

SOME  of  my  friends  are  laughing  at  me  be¬ 
cause  of  my  enthusiasm  for  milch  goats.  If  I 
were  located  so  that  I  had  time  to  give  them 
the  attention,  I  certainly  would  develop  a  goat 
dairy,  for  there  is  no  line  of  farming  that  has 
more  future  possibilities  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  production  and  sale  of  purebreds  and, 
in  certain  localities,  for  the  sale  of  goats’  milk. 
The  milk  is  highly  nutritious,  is  the  most  easily 
digested  of  any  milk;  in  fact,  is  in  demand  by 
many  doctors  and  hospitals  and,  where  a  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  developed,  the  price  of  goats’  milk  is 
high. 

The  animals  themselves  are  clean,  intelligent, 
and  nice  to  work  with.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  most  people,  the  females  have  no  odor,  and 
they  don’t  thrive  on  tin  cans!  Like  any  other 
livestock,  they  have  to  be  fed  well  and  carefully 
to  produce. 

Purina  Mills  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  publishes 
an  interesting  little  bulletin  on  goats,  which  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  also  publishes  a  bulletin 
on  goats,  and  those  of  you  who  live  in  other 
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“I  would  not  wish  thee  riches,  I 

Nor  e’en  the  glow  of  greatness;  I 

But  that  wheresoever  thou  goest  s 

Some  weary  face  may  brighten  at  I 

thy  smile,  | 

Some  aching  heart  know  sunshine  | 

for  a  while.”  \ 

states  could  probably  get  one  also  by  writing 
your  own  College  of  Agriculture  or  Experiment 
Station. 

A  Good  Trespass  Law 

The  ILLINOIS  Prairie  Farmer  reports  the 
story  of  a  farm  woman  who  was  knocked 
down  by  trespassers  when  she  objected  to  their 
breaking  down  a  gate.  She  reported  the  matter 
to  the  officers  and  the  trespassers  were  arrested 
and  heavily  fined.  “Illinois,”  says  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  “has  a  trespass  law  with  teeth  in  it.” 

So  does  New  York  and  several  other  north¬ 
eastern  states.  American  Agriculturist  helped  to 
get  the  New  York  trespass  law.  All  that  is  need¬ 
ed  is  the  farmer  who  will  not  hesitate  to  stand 
up  for  his  rights,  and  enforcement  officers  who 
know  the  law  and  will  enforce  it.  Most  fisher¬ 
men,  hunters,  and  others  who  love  the  outdoors 
are  courteous  and  respect  the  farmer’s  property 
rights.  Almost  all  farmers  will  meet  this  kind 
of  folks  more  than  half  way.  But  there  are  a 
few  trespassers  who  need  a  sharp  lesson  to  teach 
them  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Eastman’s  Puzzle 

RS.  WALLACE  ADAMS,  of  East  Bethel, 
Vermont,  challenges  all  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  to  find  the  answer  to  this  one. 
One  old  man  called  up  another  and  said: 

“I  want  to  borrow  something.  Get  a  paper 
and  pencil,  for  you  will  have  to  write  it  down.” 
Here  is  what  he  wanted: 

Three-quarters  of  a  cross, 

A  circle  complete. 

Two  semi-circles  on  a  perpendicular  meet, 

A  triangle  that  stands  on  two  feet. 

Two  semi-circles,  and 
A  circle  complete. 

What  was  it?  Don’t  you  dare  look  at  the 
answer  on  Page  10  until  you  have  spent  ^t  least 
three  days  working  this  out!  ! 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ISS  ELIZABETH  L.  ARTHUR,  former 
Lecturer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
sends  me  this  Chestnut,  and  I  hope  it  gives  you 
as  good  a  laugh  as  it  did  me: 

A  woman  in  a  railroad  car  was  sobbing  bit¬ 
terly  as  the  conductor  came  along.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “my  poor  woman,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?” 

Between  sighs  and  sobs  and  wiping  off  the 
tears,  she  finally  managed  to  tell  him  that  her 
third  husband  had  just  died  and  she  had  had 
him  cremated  and  was  taking  his  ashes  back  to 
their  home  town  for  burial. 

Consoling  her  as  best  he  could,  the  conductor 
passed  on. 

A  little  later  he  was  making  another  trip 
through  the  same  car  when  he  noticed  another 
woman  across  the  aisle  from  the  first  one  also 
crying  with  her  whole  heart,  soul,  and  body.  To 
his  inquiries  she  finally  managed  to  get  out,  be¬ 
tween  sobs : 

'^‘The  woman  across  the  aisle  has  had  hus¬ 
bands  to  burn,  and  I  ca-ca-can’t  get  even  one!” 
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spring  days  until  June  came  and  school 
was  out.  And  then  we  went  to  my 
home  again  to  spend  the  summer. 

When  I  think  of  that  summer  I  re¬ 
member  Jim  Riley’s  beautiful  piece: 

Hey,  Old  Midsummer !  Are  you  here 
again. 

With  all  your  harvest-store  of  olden  joys — 
Vast  overhanging  meadow-lands  of  rain, 
And  drowsy  dawns,  and  noons  when  gol¬ 
den  grain 

Nods  in  the  sun,  and  lazy  truant  boys 
Drift  ever  listlessly  adown  the  day. 

Too  full  of  joy  to  rest,  and  dreams  to 
play. 


Honeymoon  in  the 
Horse  and  Huggy  Days 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LL  BET,  my  dear,  that  you  never 
will  forget  a  certain  cold,  wet, 
early  April  morning  back  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  Days.  Re¬ 
member  how  the  night  before  we 
startled  a  whole  congregation  of 
friends  and  neighbors  by  walking  hand 
in  hand  right  up  to  the  altar  after  the 
sermon  and  getting  married  before  the 
crowd  had  a  chance  to  get  their  mouths 
shut  from  astonishment?  That  was 
great.  But  the  separation  the  next 
morning  was  something  else  again. 
We  had  to  get  up  early  to  get  back 
to  our  teaching  jobs.  To  reach  the 
little  district  school  where  you  were 
teaching  you  had  to  take  the  stage 
coach  before  daylight  over  muddy, 
rutty  roads;  and  I  went  by  train  to  my 
school  in  the  little  village  ten  miles 
distant  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  don’t  think  time  ever  went  so 
slowly  as  it  did  for  me  from  that  Mon- 
.  day  morning  until  Friday  night.  But 
at  last  school  was  out  for  the  week¬ 
end.  To  get  to  your  boarding  place,  I 
begged  a  ride  in  the  caboose  of  a 
freight  train,  and  then  ,  walked  five 
miles  over  the  mountain  through  mud 
and  slush.  Then  followed  a  weekend 
of  travel  that  was  pretty  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous  for  those  times.  I  shall  always 
1  remember  my  thoughts  as  we  took  the 
I  train  that  Saturday  morning  for  the 
I  county  seat,  where  you  went  to  buy  a 
[  few  wedding  clothes,  and  where  I 
1  bought  a  couple  of  new  shirts  to  re- 
j  place  the  patched  one  I  wore  when  we 
i  were  married. 

I  Now,  here’s  a  confession.  I  have  al- 

■  ways  kidded  you  about  what  I  thought 
I  on  that  train  ride.  I  have  always 

claimed  that  I  looked  at  you  and 
thought:  “My  gosh,  have  I  got  to  live 
with  her  all  the  rest  of  my  life?” 
What  I  really  thought  was  that  after 
five  long  years  of  looking  forward  to 
this  time,  at  last  you  were  really  my 
girl. 

Our  shopping  done  —  or  as  we  called 
it  then,  our  trading  —  we  took  the 
'  stage  to  visit  my  folks  on  the  old  home 
farm.  I  think,  my  dear,  that  some¬ 
times  all  of  us  parents  would  under¬ 
stand  young  folks  better  if  we  thought 
back  oftener  to  our  own  youthful  feel¬ 
ings  and  experiences.  Last  winter 
when  our  brand-new  daughter-in-law 
walked  into  our  home  for  the  first  time, 

I  remembered  just  exactly  how  you 
and  I  felt  that  Saturday  evening  when 
we  went  home  for  the  first  time  after 
we  were  married.  Since  then  I  know 
fi’om  experience  how  parents  feel,  also. 

I  know  now  that  it  was  thoughtless 
i  of  us  to  get  married  the  way  we  did, 

;  in  spite  of  all  the  fun  of  doing  it  that 

■  way,  because  we  hadn’t  told  your  folks 
!  and  mine  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

!  I  know  also  that  no  matter  how  much 
j  we  may  love  the  new  son  or  daughter 
I  who  comes  into  the  family,  there  is  al- 
i.  ways  a  feeling  of  sadness,  of  permanent 

separation. 

Well,  our  folks  were  pretty  grand, 
weren’t  they,  dear?  And  so  were'^ou. 

I  never  saw  my  father  happier  with 
anyone  than  he  was  with  you,  his  new 
daughter.  How  you  used  to  sit  and 
visit  together.  He’d  hook  one  foot  back 


of  the  other  and  rock  faster  and  faster 
as  he  got  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  conversation.  Remember  how  he’d 
lay  down  his  paper  or  book  and  shove 
his  specs  back  on  his  head  when  he 
started  to  talk?  When  he  was  ready 
to  read  again,  he  never  could  find  his 
specs. 

I  have  heard  much  about  troubles 
with  in-laws,  but  that  never  was  my 
problem.  For  thirty  years,  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  you  and  Mother  were 
pals.  I  like  to  think  of  the  things  you 
did  together,  and  especially  about  your 
going  fishing.  How  Mother  enjoyed 
telling  about  the  time  that  she  went 
fishing  with  you  and  some  way  or  oth¬ 
er  she  got  tangled  in  the  brush  on  the 
edge  of  the  creek  bank  and  rolled  over 
and  over  ignominiously  down  the  bank 
into  the  water.  Mother  always  claim¬ 
ed  that  you  got  to  giggling  so  much 
over  her  predicament  that  you  made  no 
move  to  help  her  out,  and  that  fdr  all 
the  help  you  gave  her,  she  might  have 
drowned! 

I  used  to  think  Mother  took  delight 
in  hauling  you  out  of  bed  along  about 
half  past  three  or  four  o’clock,  just 
when  daylight  was  breaking  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  morning,  and  dragging  you  down 
the  creek  to  where  the  two  of  you  had 
set  some  hooks  and  lines  the  night  be¬ 
fore  to  catch  eels.  Neither  of  you  ever 
used  any  too  strong  language,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  was  an  exception  that 
time  Mother  pulled  in  her  line  with  a 
big,  squirmy  eel  on  the  end  of  it  and 
landed  the  eel  right  around  your  neck! 

But  I’m  ahead  of  my  story.  That 
first  glorious  weekend  of  our  honey¬ 
moon  was  over  all  too  soon,  and  we 
had  to  separate  again  to  go  back  to 
our  schools.  How  time  dragged  those 


The  same  old  Summer,  with  the  same  old 
smile 

Beaming  upon  iis  in  the  same  old  way 
We  knew  in  childhood !  Though  a  weary 
while 

Since  that  far  time,  yet  memories  recon¬ 
cile 

The  heart  with  odorous  breaths  of  clover 
hay; 

And  again  I  hear  the  doves,  and  the  sun 
streams  through 

The  old  barn  door,  just  as  it  used  to  do. 

That  summer  we  went  right  to  hay¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  That  was 
the  summer  that  Father,  my  brothers 
and  I  took  that  piece  of  a  neighbor’s 
clover  back  on  the  hills  to  cut  on 
shares.  The  trees  had  been  cut  and 
burned  the  previous  year,  and  clover 
seed  sown  around  the  stumps.  I  have 
never  seen  clover  like  that  before  or 
since.  One  needed  a  bush  hook  to  cut 
it,  and  the  stems  were  so  coarse  the 
cows  wouldn’t  eat  it.  But  I  can  close 
my  eyes  and  hear  the  bees  humming 
in  that  clover  field,  and  smell  the  aroma 
of  drying  clover  hay. 

After  the  day’s  work  in  the  hayfield 
came  the  chores.  Then  when  supper 
was  over  and  the  day  was  done,  we 
gathered  on  the  porch  under  the  grape¬ 
vine,  where  we  rested  and  visited,  often 
just  sitting  quietly  to  drink  in  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  peace  of  a  summer  evening  in 
the  country.  The  tempo  of  life  wasn’t 
as  fast  as  it  is  now;  there  were  no 
automobiles  nor  trucks  roaring  up  and 
down  the  road.  Sometimes,  if  we  lis¬ 
tened,  on  the  back  road  we  could  hear 
some  belated  neighbor  in  his  democrat 
driving  home  from  town.  Frogs  “ker- 
chunked”  up  and  down  the  nearby 
creek;  from  the  distant  hill  came  the 
lonesome  sound  of  a  dog  barking;  the 
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WHEN  snappy  days  be¬ 
gin  to  come  and  weath¬ 
er’s  gittin’  cold  and  glum, 
it  doesn’t  bother  me  at  all, 
I’m  always  happy  in  the  fall. 
I’m  glad  to  see  the  summer 
heat  evaporate,  I’ve  worn  my 
seat  so  thin,  a-sittin’  in  the 
shade,  that  I’d  git  lazy,  I’m 
afraid,  if  summer  lasted  all 
year  round.  It’s  really  fun 
to  stir  around  on  frosty  days, 
all  full  of  pep,  with  vim  and 
vigor  in  your  step.  The  only 
thing  that  I  regret,  when 
summer  days  have  overhet 
my  blood,  and  then  the  cool 
days  come,  is  that  the  flies 
think  I’m  their  chum.  When 
days  git  cool  they’re  almost 
froze,  they  like  to  come  and 
warm  their  toes  on  my  bald 
head,  they  hum  and  buzz  and 
then  alight  upon  my  fuzz. 

The  way  they  slide  around 
you’d  think  that  my  head 
was  a  skating  rink.  Their 
toenails  tickle,  when  they 


I- 


dance,  I  don’t  like  such  inhabitants  upon  my  scalp,  but  tho  I  shoo  they 
linger  for  another  chew.  They  like  to  lunch  upon  my  hide,  and  tho  I  take 
my  time  and  bide,  then  take  a  whack  to  slap  them  down,  all  I  can  do  is 
hurt  my  crown.  They  drive  me  crazy  till  I  swear,  I’d  trade  my  farm  off 
for  some  hair.  If  they  don’t  stop  a-bitin’  me.  I’ll  have  to  git  me  a  toupee, 
or  something  to  protect  my  top,  no-parkin’  signs  don’t  make  them  stop. 
When  good  St.  Peter  sees  my  face,  I  hope  there’s  no  flies  in  that  place, 
eternal  joy  I’ll  never  git  if  any  flies  inhabit  it. 


PLOW  HORSE 

By  Bianca  Bradbury. 

No  dandy  of  the  satin  flanks 
Is  he.  Too  many  storms  have  beat 
About  his  shaggy,  work-bowed  head 
For  him  to  harbor  a  conceit 
Df  sun  and  turf  and  flashing  feet. 

Deeper,  earthier  rhythms  sing 
Through  his  slow,  heavy  blood  and  bone. 
Through  his  proud  heart,  remembering 
A  calloused  hand  upon  his  neck. 

The  honest  loa,d,  the  tug  of  loam, 

A  comrade’s  whinny  answering 
Along  the  dusky  road  to  home. 


tiny  flames  of  fireflies  flecked  the  air 
with  gold;  over  the  mountain,  heat 
lightning  flashed  and  sometimes  we 
could  hear  the  distant  rumble  of  thun¬ 
der.  Finally,  when  the  bedrooms  under 
the  roof  grew  cooler,  we  said  our  good- 
nights,  lit  the  kerosene  lamps,  and 
went  to  a  rest  made  sound  and  sweet 
by  hard  work  and  happiness. 

Somehow,  my  dear,  all  the  aromas 
and  sounds  of  the  countryside  made  a 
great  symphony,  the  theme  of  which 
was  love — of  you,  of  Father  and  Moth¬ 
er  and  brothers,  and  of  the  old  home. 
Nice  to  remember,  isn’t  it,  dear?  Nicer 
still,  though,  to  know  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  all  the  summers  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  rolling  seasons,  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  problems  and  sorrows 
which  they  have  brought,  have  been 
filled  with  more  than  our  share  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness. 

The  other  day,  my  dear,  our  three 
six-foot  boys  were  helping  me  saw 
down  and  work  up  a  big  tree  in  our 
creek  pasture.  (You  know  how  the 
boys  always  claim  that  whepever  they 
show  up  at  home,  it  isn’t  very  long 
before  I  have  them  at  work. )  But  any¬ 
way,  it  was  one  of  those  rare  and  glad¬ 
some  occasions  when  we  had  the  fami- 
iy  all  together  again.  Down  in  that 
pasture  lot,  spearmint  was  growing 
profusely.  Scientists  and  psychologists 
claim  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  the 
greatest  arouser  of  *memory.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  smell  of  that  mint  was 
all  the  excuse  I  needed  to  sit  down 
and  tell  the  boys  about  the  fragrance 
in  the  fields  on  the  river  flats  of  the 
old  home  farm  where  mint  always  grew 
when  I  was  young.  To  be  sure,  wild 
morning  glory  climbed  about  every 
cornstalk,  too,  and  added  to  our  prob¬ 
lem  in  trying  to  control  it  and  handle 
the  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s  mean 
stuff.  But  it  is  a  happy  trick  of  mem¬ 
ory,  isn’t  it,  that  when  thinking  back 
we  remember  the  fragrances  of  life  and 
seldom  the  problems? 

How  the  days  fled  that  summer,  as 
they  always  do  when  folks  are  happy. 
Then  with  the  end  of  August,  going- 
away  time  came  again.  But  this  time 
we  had  no  regrets,  because  we  were 
planning  one  of  the  grandest,  happiest 
experiences  that  come  in  life;  we  were 
going  to  set  up  housekeeping  together. 
No  more  separations.  The  question 
was,  however,  what  were  we  going  to 
use  for  money  to  buy  furniture?  Our 
folks,  yours  and  mine,  helped  us  to  set¬ 
tle  that  problem.  How  good  they  were 
to  us!  Mother  gave  us  many  of  the 
things  we  had  to  have,  and  your  fath¬ 
er  and  mother  supplied  the  rest.  To 
be  sure  it  was  second-hand,  but  all  the 
better,  because  they  were  old  familiar 
things  with  which  we  had  both  been 
associated  since  babyhood.  They 
brought  something  of  our  old  homes 
into  our  new  one.  Every  time  I  go 
by  the  little  house  where  we  began 
housekeeping  in  some  upstairs  rooms, 
I  look  at  it  with  tender  memories. 
There  were  no  conveniences,  and  those 
three  little  rooms,  reached  only  by  back 
stairs,  would  make  most  young  couples 
smile  in  derision  today.  But  “things” 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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1.  Saves  Fuel . 

miniViizes  dilution 


There’s  a  trop  of  Profits  in 


r  TRACTOR  FARMING,  acrc-profits  depcnc 
in  no  small  measure  on  oil-costs.  Oil’ 
itself  is  a  minor  cost  item,  but  what  you 
get  out  of  your  oil  determines  largely  the 
size  of  your  fuel  and  repair  bills. 

To  farmers  who  realize  these  facts  we 
offer  150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil.  In¬ 
gasoline-driven  tractors,  it  shows  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  over  60-  and  75-hour  oils. 
Even  in  distillate-burning  tractors,  this 
pure  mineral  100%  Pennsylvania  oil 
cuts  operating  costs. 

150-Hour  Veedol  adheres  and  holds  its 
body.  It  is  consumed  much  slower  than 
cheap  oils  that  thin  out  rapidly  under 
heat . . .  especially  the  heavier  grades  that 
cause  heavy  friction  drag  and  heavy  fuel 
consumption.  If  you  save  but  5%  in  fuel 
consumption,  Veedol  pays  for  itself. 

And  every  hour  that  Veedol  saves  you 
money  on  oil  and  fuel,  it  does  a  better 
lubrication  job  to  protect  your  pocket- 


book  from! the  drain  of  unnecessary 
repairs.  That’s  why  Veedol  is  a  profit- 
producer  in  \nore  ways  than  one. 

ISO-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  cos^  these  5  ways  in 
isoline  tractor 


.  Reduces  power  “blow-by", 
.thus saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil.  .  1  In  many  cases  doufc/es  operat¬ 
ing  hosts  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saws  Losses  .V  .Ends  time  and  money  losses 
from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  \ . .  Greater  resistance  to  heat 
and  friction  cuts  costlO  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  yractorsl  .  .By  reducing  wear,  as¬ 
sures  long,  ^onomical  tractor  life. 


There  is  a  V)eedol  luwicdntjor  every  make 
of  truck  and  Wssen^r  car!  These  Veedol 
Oils  are  made  100%  f^om  Bradjord- 
Pennsylvania  tsrude.yeedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  all\nodern  conditions. 

A  Product  of  Tide  Ulster  Atsociated  Oil  Company 


Better  Tractor  Oil 
oy  the  Clock'" 
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I  FIGURE  the  tail  end  of  this  apple 
season  will  be  pretty  good.  There 
is  sound,  scientific  reason  for  this.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  the  seasons  average 
to  be  much  the  same;  and  experience 
seems  to  show  that  low  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  an  apple  season  usually 
wind  up  with  good  ones  at  the  end. 
Let’s  hope  that  hypothesis  is  correct. 

Generally,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
considerable  exhorting  is  done  to  per¬ 
suade  growers  to  discard  their  junk 
into  by-products  and  send  only  first 
class  fruit  to  market.  The  visible  ef¬ 
fects  heretofore  of  such  preaching  have 
been  practically  invisible,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  preaching  and  ex¬ 
horting  ever  will  correct  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  apple,  or  any  other,  busi¬ 
ness;  but  economics  will. 

This  year,  boxes,  labor  and  market¬ 
ing  costs  are  so  high  that  15c  a  bushel 
for  cider  or  silage  shows  more  net 
profit  than  packing  poor  grades  and 
sending  them  to  market.  There  was  a 
time  when  farmers  followed  practice 
and  precedent  rather  blindly,  making 
up  a  loss  here  from  a  profit  somewhere 
else.  When  that  profit  from  some¬ 
where  else  ceased  to  come,  then  they 
woke  up  to  do  some  figuring  and  to 
stop  some  of  the  unnecessary  loss. 
Apple  growers  are  doing  that  how,  as 
the  long  line  of  trucks  outside  the  cider 
mills  and  driers  will  attest. 

It  is  really  very  simple.  No  one  but 
the  apple  grower  himself  has  to  handle 
and  deal  in  apples;  others  have  the 
choice  of  handling  many  other  things. 
Unless  a  package  sells  for  enqugh  for 
each  man  involved  in  its  distribution 
to  get  a  satisfactory  margin,  the  fel¬ 
low  who  fails  to  get  his  “cut”  will  soon 
be  “the  little  man  who  wasn’t  there,” 
and  the  marketing  system  bogs  down 
right  there. 

Some  day  we  may  evolve  a  system 


of  distribution  so  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  that  poor  folks  can  buy  good 
drops  and  seconds  at  a  reasonable  price 
that  will  benefit  their  health  and  the 
pocket  of  the  producer,  but  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  in  effect  right  now. 

Each  year  demonstrates  more  defin¬ 
itely  than  the  one  before  that  farming 
in  America  is  not  a  “peasant”  occupa¬ 
tion,  nor  one  giving  a  reward  for  dumb 
labor  alone.  It  has  become  a  highly 
skilled  and  very  competitive  business, 
and  only  those  able  to  learn  and  to 
change  with  these  changing  times  can 
hope  to  make  much  of  a  success  at  it. 
Only  those  who  can  cooperate  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  product  and  to  improve 
conditions  and  practices  in  their  indus¬ 
try  can  hope  to  get,  or  will  deserve, 
any  measurable  degree  of  success. 

Man  has  mastered  almost  every  form 
of  nature  except  human  nature.  That 
he  will  have  to  learn  to  do,  and  begin 
to  learn  by  mastering  himself  before 
he  can  prosper  as  he  should.  Right 
now  some  of  the  more  progressive  ap¬ 
ple  growers  are  advertising  and  pro¬ 
moting  sales  through  the  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute.  All  over  this  country  there  are 
enough  intelligent  and  far-sighted 
growers  to  form  a  nucleus  in  each  com¬ 
mercial  section  for  a  nation-wide  apple 
selling  drive;  but  they  need  more 
protoplasm  around  that  nucleus.  They 
need  a  cent  a  box  from  every  com¬ 
mercial  grower  of  apples  to  promote 
consumption  to  keep  pace  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  sale  of  competing  fruits. 
Possibly  this  full  cooperation  can  only 
come  when  economic  starvation  has 
weeded  out  all  but  the  best;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best,  I  hope  it  comes 
a  little  before  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  season  opens 
up  very  differently  from  any  that  have 
gone  before.  As  a  rule,  large  volume 
{Continued  on  Page  9) 


Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


do  not  make  a  home.  You  remember 
that  desk  that  I  made  out  of  a  dry- 
goods  box?  Some  desk!  I  never  could 
drive,  a  nail  straight  or  saw  a  board 
true.  But  we  nailed  a  piece  of  oil¬ 
cloth  across  the  top  of  the  atrocity  and 
did  our  studying  together  on  it.  Yes, 
I  say  our  studying,  for  we  were  both 
teaching  in  the  same  school,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  many  people  think,  teach¬ 
ers  work  long  hours  outside  of  actual 
school  time. 

Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Probes, 
the  school  officer,  came  to  inspect  our 
school,  and  we  invited  him  to  come 
home  to  dinner  with  us  ■ —  excuse  me, 
I  mean  supper.  We  had  never  heard 
of  dinner  at  night  then.  Well,  you 
worked  hard  to  get  a  nice  meal  on  the 
table,  and  midway  through  it  both  Mr. 
Probes  and  I  ran  out  of  teaspoons.  I 
kept  reminding  you  that  we  needed 
more  spoons  on  the  table',  and  you  kept 
kicking  me  under  the  table.  Man- 
fashion,  I  thought  the  kick  was  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  didn’t  apply  it  to 
spoons.  So  finally,  in  desperation,  you 
told  Mr.  Probes  and  myself  in  positive 
tones  that  we  had  no  more  spoons.  And 
that  was  that!  Years  afterwards  I 
met  him  in  Albany  and  he  asked  me 
if  we  had  been  able  yet  to  get  any 
more  spoons! 

But  the  best  time  was  when  my  old¬ 
er  brother  came  to  visit.  Then  we  just 
spread  ourselves  to  show  him  eats 
that  were  really  eats.  My  family  had 
always  had  enough  to  eat,  but  farm 
diet  on  thousands  of  farms  in  the 
Horse  and  Buggy  days  became  pretty 
monotonous  during  the  year.  Salt  pork, 
potatoes,  and  bread  —  bread,  potatoes, 
and  salt  pork.  Luxury  eats  were  few 
and  far  between.  For  weeks  at  a  time, 


fresh  meat  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  So  when  I  got  to  earning  a 
little  money  of  my  own,  the  best  way 
I  knew  to  splurge  when  my  folks  came 
visiting  was  to  treat  them  to  food  — 
“vittles”  as  we  called  it  —  that  we  had 
dreamed  about  as  boys  but  seldom  had. 
As  a  result,  my  brother  used  to  claim 
that  he  would  go  home  after  spending 
a  few  days  with  us  and  be  half  sick 
for  a  week  with  indigestion. 

But  I  can  still  close  my  eyes,  my 
dear,  and  see  the  stuff  that  you  loaded 
on  that  table  when  our  relations,  and 
particularly  my  brother,  came  to  visit. 
There  was  honey,  or  maple  sirup;  there 
was  always  fresh  meat;  all  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  the  market  af¬ 
forded  at  the  time;  pie,  cake,  and  of 
course,  ice  cream.  One  of  our  boyish 
dreams  was  somewhere,  some  time,  to 
have  just  all  the  ice  cream  we  could 
eat.  That  dream  was  always  realized 
when  Brother  came  to  visit. 

One  visitor  during  our  first  winter 
together  stands  out  in  my  memory. ,  A 
tall,  dignified,  highly  educated  gentle¬ 
man  brought  me  hopes  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  long-time  ambition,  that  of  go¬ 
ing  to  college.  As  the  three  of  us  had 
dinner  and  spent  the  evening  together 
in  our  little  box-like  sitting  room,  he 
unfolded  plans  by  which  I  could  at¬ 
tend  the  college  which  he  represented 
and  earn  my  way  through  without  our 
being  separated.  You  know,  my  dear, 
there  are  some  men  and  women  walk¬ 
ing  the  Road  of  Life  who  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  idealism  to  inspire  those 
of  us  who  travel  with  them,  and  to 
help  us  at  the  crossroads  to  choose  the 
right  road  to  better  things.  That  was 
the  way  with  Mr.  Larrabbee,  God  rest 
his  soul!  {To  he  continued) 


f MPTy  Nes^ 
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Keeping  laying  houses  filled  to  capacity  all 
year ’round  is  a  big  job.  Yet  it’s  important, 
because  empty  houses  mean  empty  nests,  and 
empty  nests  pay  no  profits. 

Many  a  poultryman  has  started  500  hens  in  a 
laying  house  in  the  fall,  and  found  that  by 
spring  he  had  only  300  left.  Culling  and  mor¬ 
tality  take  a  big  toll,  and  unless  you  have  good 
pullets  available  several  times  a  year  for  replace¬ 
ments,  you  can’t  keep  the  houses  filled. 

In  order  to  help  you  meet  this  problem,  Purina 
has  developed  an  outstanding ’new  plan  of  poul¬ 
try  raising.  It’s  called  the  “Poultry  Balanced 
Income  Plan.” 

Basis  of  the  “Poultry  Balanced  Income  Plan” 
is  the  raising  of  more  than  one  brood  of  pullets 
a  year.  Out-of-season  brooding  is  now  possible, 
because  of  the  great  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  feeds  during  the  past  few  years.  By 
following  the  Purina  feeding  program,  you  can 


raise  Just  as  good  pullets  from  fall-hatched 
chicks  as  from  spring-hatched  chicks. 

The  Purina  Balanced  Income  Plan  gives  you 
big,  well-developed  pullets  several  times  a  year, 
instead  of  just  once  a  year  as  you  have  under  the 
old  plan.  In  this  way  you  can  keep  your  laying 
house  filled  to  capacity  at  all  times  during  the 
year.  Helps  keep  egg  production  up  and  labor 
costs  down.  You  make  use  of  your  equipment 
all  year  ’round. 

We  have  prepared  a  new  48-page  booklet 
which  gives  full  details  of  the  Purina  “Balanced 
Income  Plan.”  We  have  a  copy  for  you . .  .write 
today  for  it — it’s  free.  This  book  tells  you  also 
about  Purina  Layena,  the  complete  laying  feed, 
and  Purina  Lay  Chow,  the  supplement  that  goes 
with  your  scratch  grain.  Either  of  these  feeds  will 
help  you  get  the  kind  of  egg  production  that  you 
want.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booki 


PURINA  MILLS 

1 800  Checkerboard  Square  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^THIS  FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 
\r0  KBEP  LAVING  HOUSES  FILLED f] 


Name . . . 

Street  orR.  F.  D . . . 

Town . . . State 


PURINA  MILLS 

1800  Checkerboard  Square 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new  48-page 
poultry  book  which  gives  full  details  of 
the  new  Purina  Balanced  Income  Plan. 


•‘ME-NE,  ME-NE,  TE-KEL,  U-PHAR-SIN" 

CENTURIES  ago  these  electric  words 
flashed  mysteriously  on  a  banquet- 
room  wall.  The  cup  dropped  from  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  hand.  His  lips  turned  white. 
“What  does  it  mean?”  he  cried.  But  not 
one  of  his  stupid,  licentious  courtiers  could 
tell  him.  When  the  Prophet  Daniel  was 
summoned,  he  read  in  Belshazzar’s  own 
dissolute  face  the  translation; 

“  You  are  weighed  in  the  BALANCE 
and  found  wanting." 

The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall!  A  warn¬ 
ing  through  the  centuries  to  those  with¬ 
out  BALANCE. 

So  let’s  add  October’s  qualities  of  BAL¬ 
ANCE  to  the  strong  links  of  previous 
months  which  we  have  incorporated  into 
our  QUEST  program:  AMBITION  — 
INTEGRITY  —  DIRECTION  —  DE¬ 
TERMINATION-COOPERATION 
—  TENACITY  —  PERSONALITY  — 
ACTION.  All  strong,  solid  stones  on  which 
to  build  a  program  of  life. 

.  .  .  But  stones  will  start  an  avalanche 
unless  they  are  properly  BALANCED. 

The  BALANCE  wheels  in  our  watches 
keep  them  ticking,  ticking  with  the  sun, 
neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  They  help 
us  get  there  on  time  .  .  .  keep  us  from 
missing  the  train. 

The  BALANCE  wheel,  the  “Governor,” 
in  a  steam  engine,  keeps  the  power  flowing 
smoothly,  with  no  jerks  or  stops.  It  carries 
the  pistons  past  “dead  center.’’  In  fact,  the 
engine  can’t  operate  without  it. 

BALANCE  in  a  ship  keeps  it  on  even 
keel.  Who  wants  to  risk  life  or  Cargo  in  a  tip¬ 
sy  ship?  Remember  the  terrible  catastrophe 
to  the  excursion  ship  in  the  Chicago  River? 
When  several  hundred  heedless  passengers 
ran  to  one  rail  and  capsized  the  boat? 
Scores  were  drowned —  because  the  laws 
of  BALANCE  dare  never  be  disobeyed! 

BALANCE  IS  ALL  ABOUT  US  .  .  . 
Look  anywhere  you  like,  you  see  balance 
in  operation  — 

. . .  when  you  stand  and  walk. 

...  in  the  building  where  you  work. 

...  in  the  bridges  across  great  rivers. 

...  in  the  stars,  and  moon,  and  earth, 
and  sun,  all  pulling  at  each  other  — 
yet  steadfast  in  the  universe. 

In  our  Analytical  Laboratory  are  bal¬ 
ancing  machines  so  delicate  they  can  weigh 
your  signature  on  a  piece  of  paper.  And 
how  carefully  those  balancers  are  guarded! 
Always  under  glass.  Their  pans  are  brushed 
with  soft  camel’s  hair  to  remove  any  dust 
that  might  be  weighed.  Adjusted  to  level 
by  micrometers. 

In  a  way,  our  own  sense  of  values  is  as 
delicate  an  instrument  as  these  balancing 
machines,  requiring  constant  care  to  give 
us  that  balanced  judgment  to  use  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  our  lives  for  constructive 
growth  and  creative  accomplishment. 

BALANCE  EVERYWHERE.  But  most 
important  to  us  is  to  have  BALANCE  in 
our  own  lives.  Let’s  apply  these  tests  on 
the  four  sides  of  our  personal  program  to 
see  if  they  are  well-balanced: 

I.  To  STAND  TALLER  —  do  I  follow 
a  program  of  BALANCED  eating?  Do 
I  BALANCE  my  hours  of  work  with 
sufficient  hours  of  sleep  and  exercise? 
Do  I  BALANCE  my  own  body  with 
correct  posture? 

2.  To  THINK  TALLER  —  do  I  follow 
a  program  of  BALANCED  reading  and 
study?  Do  I  mix  biography,  drama,  his¬ 
tory,  current  events?  Do  I  read  enough? 
Do  I  read  the  right  things? 

3.  To  SMILE  TALLER  — do  I  BAL¬ 
ANCE  my  contacts  and  outside  inter¬ 
ests?  Do  I  BALANCE  friendships?  Do 
I  lean  too  far  to  “Sobersides”  or  too 
far  to  “Good  times”? 

4.  To  LIVE  TALLER  —  do  I  BALANCE 
“getting”  with  “giving”?  Do  I  BAL¬ 
ANCE  “making  a  living”  with  “making 
a  Life”? 

WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston  Purina  Company 
Executive  Offices 

l8oo  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Aio. 
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Uncle  Sam^s  Bread  Basket 


Filled  to  the  Brt 


Last  summer  the  railroads 
^  were  faced  with  what  might 
easily  have  been  called  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  With  a  near-rec¬ 
ord  wheat  crop  ripening  in  the 
field,  the  elevators  were  still 
jammed  with  the  biggest  carry¬ 
over  in  history.  And,  as  every¬ 
body  knew,  the  railroads  had 
their  hands  full  already  with  a 
mountainous  pile  of  defense  as¬ 
signments. 

But  the  railroads  refused  to  call 
it  impossible.  They  laid  their 
plans  to  do  the  job. 


30,000  cars  was  being  mobilized 
in  the  wheat  belt,  ready  to  han¬ 
dle  the  new  harvest. 

Result?  The  railroads  were  able 
to  move  every  bushel  for  which 
storage  space  could  be  found! 
They  could  have  moved  more  if 
there  had  been  any  place  to 
take  it,  but  with  elevators  filled 
to  the  brim,  the  wheat  still  re¬ 
maining  on  the  farms  can  be 
moved  only  as  fast  as  consump¬ 
tion  and  export  make  space 
available. 


Before  the  first  wheat  was  cut, 
the  railroads  had  started  mov¬ 
ing  old  wheat  out  of  grain-belt 
elevators.  Altogether  more  than 
75,000,000  bushels  were  shifted 
to  more  distant  points.  And 
while  the  loaded  cars  were  roll¬ 
ing  out,  a  reserve  army  of 


This  is  just  one  example  in 
many  of  how  the  American  rail¬ 
roads  work  together  to  do  a  job 
— in  cooperation  with  shippers, 
agricultural  representatives  and 
government  agencies.  And  it’s 
also  a  good  example  of  how  they 
get  the  job  done! 


“Grassroots  Defense” 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


in  five  years.  And  it  didn’t  just  hap¬ 
pen.  The  Town  Meeting  idea  has  still 

proven  to  be  effective. 

As  late  as  1938  there  were  only  32 
Taxpayers’  organizations  in  New  York 
State.  Today  there  are  more  than  250; 

and  what  is  more  important  they  are 
getting  results  in  the  towns,  villages, 
cities  and  countie*  where  they  are  op¬ 
erating,  For  example,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  35  out  of  the  50  coun¬ 
ties  for  which  complete  budget  figures 
were  available,  showed  reductions  in 
estimated  expenditures  from  1940  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  nominal  two  or  three  per 
cent  up  to  30  and  35  per  cent.  To  be 
sure,  automatic  decreases  in  welfare 
expenses  played  an  important  part  in 
the  industrial  centers,  but  the  encour¬ 
aging  fact  was  that  the  largest  de¬ 
creases  were  reflected  in  the  counties 
where  the  most  active  taxpayers  asso¬ 
ciations  were  located.  City,  town  and 
village  expenditures  have,  in  large 
part,  followed  the  same  pattern.  Find 


a  live,  aggressive,  well  led  group  of 


well  organized  taxpayers  and. 

by  and 

large, 

you  find  a  community 

where 

there  is  evidence  of  at  least  a 

leaning 

toward 

efficient,  economical 

govern- 

ment. 


This  program  is  not  limited  to  an 
annual  expression  of  taxpayer  opinion 
once  each  year  at  Albany,  but  contem¬ 
plates  a  year-round  activity  for  better 
and  more  economical  government  in 
every  village,  township,  city,  and 
county  in  New  York  State.  During  the 
past  three  years,  the  program  has 
passed  the  theoretical  stage.  Taxpay¬ 
ers  associations  throughout  the  state 
are  obtaining  results  —  some  large, 
some  small,  but  practically  all  en¬ 
couraging,  in  three  ways: 

1.  Defeating  unwarranted  and  unes¬ 
sential  expenditures  usually  propos¬ 
ed  by  minority  spending  groups  for 
purely  selfish  purposes. 

2.  Attaining  greater  efficiency  in  the 
spending  of  their  public  moneys  by 
making  the  officials  in  charge  of 
that  spending  price-conscious  and 
economy-conscious. 

3.  By  virtue  of  their  very  existence, 
acting  as  a  brake  on  proposed  new 
expenditures  that  might  otherwise 
be  adopted  without  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  vital  question  ^ —  Can 
the  Taxpayers  afford  this? 

The  part  played  in  the  development 
of  this  program  by  the  organization 
which  I  represent — The  Citizens  Pub¬ 
lic  Expenditure  Survey,  Inc.,  has,  we 
think,  been  an  important  one  but,  as 
must  be  immediately  obvious  to  you,  it 
has  of  necessity  been  contributory 
rather  than  primary.  We  maintain  a 
research  department  which  digs  out 
the  essential  facts  relative  to  govern¬ 
mental  costs.  We  have  a  Public  Re¬ 
lations  department  which,  in  addition 
to  publishing  a  newspaper  in  each  of 
ten  months  of  the  y^ar,  issues  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bulletins,  memoranda,  press 
releases,  suggestions  for  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  taxpayer  or¬ 
ganizations,  civic  clubs  and  the  press. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  Field  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  which  I  am  one,  whose 
territories  embrace  every  one  of  the 
62  counties  of  the  State  and  who  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  communities 
within  their  territories,  advising  on 
procedure  and  assisting  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  of  existing  associa¬ 
tions;  helping  with  the  organization 
of  new  groups  in  communities  where 
local  interest  appears  to  warrant  it 
and  in  general  acting  in  a  consulting 
capacity. 

During  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  acted  at  Albany,  as  the  spear¬ 
head  and  coordinating  agency  for  the 
taxpayer  drives  on  the  state  budget, 
representing  more  than  500  associa¬ 


tions,  civic  clubs,  granges  and  other 
organizations  which  elected  to  route 
their  expressions  of  opinion  through 
our  headquarters  in  1939,  and  nearly 
1,000  of  such  groups  last  year. 

In  addition,  we  can  make  available 
to  those  communities  desiring  the  ser¬ 
vice,  a  staff  of  trained  research  ex¬ 
perts,  who  conduct  Expenditure  Sur¬ 
veys  of  government  and  make  specific 
recommendations,  based  on  the  facts 
so  established,  as  to  how  and  where 
economies  or  greater  efficiency  could 
be  attained  without  impairing  essential 
governmental  services.  These  surveys 
are  in  no  sense  merchandise  which  we 
have  for  sale,  as  we  are  a  non-profit 
organization.  They  are  made  at  ac¬ 
tual  out-of-pocket  cost  to  our  organi¬ 
zation. 

Aside  from  the  surveys,  all  of  these 
services  are  rendered  without  compen¬ 
sation  or  obligation  to  our  organization. 

Taxpayers  may  grumble  about  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  justification  for 
that. 

They  may  need  some  experienced 
steering,  someone  to  help  them  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  of  procedure  which  gives 
promise  of  being  productive.  Citizens 
Public  Expenditure  Survey  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  that. 

But  if,  with  the  motive  for  action 
established,  full  facts  regarding  their 
problem  in  hand  and  a  scientific,  non¬ 
partisan  plan  of  procedure  provided 
and  agreed  upon,  they  DON’T  DO 
ANYTHING  ABOUT  IT,  all  of  the 
time  and  effort  put  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  wasted. 

There  is  one  word  of  caution  which 
I  would  like  to  inject  at  this  time. 
This  economy  program  may  have  im¬ 
pressed  you,  from  your  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  my  remarks  as  a  FIGHT  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word — as  the 
cross-word  puzzle  builders  usually  de¬ 
fine  it — an  armed  conflict. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  it  is,  but  the 
taxpayer  army’s  equipment  should  be 
based  on  unbiased  facts  rather  than 
unenlightened  irritation  at  his  plight. 
We  are  paying  today  for  20  years  of 
apathy  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  suddenly  waking  up  and  then 
trying  to  pass  the  buck  for  the  respon¬ 
sibility  along  to  the  public  officials 
whom  we  have  voted  into  office.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  over  90% 
of  the  instances  with  “which  we  have 
come  in  contact,  we  have  found  public 
officials  fully  conscious  of  the  trust 
imposed  in  them,  sincerely  anxious  to 
1‘epresent  honestly  and  adequately  their 
constituents  and  only  too  willing  to 
trim  sail  once  an  intelligent  and  im¬ 
partial  method  had  been  suggested 
with  the  backing  of  a  substantial 
group  of  those  same  constituents. 

Results  elsewhere  confirm  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  advice.  Two  years  ago  we 
made  a  survey  of  the  City  of  Troy  and 
I  think  it  would  be  something  of  an 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


“Oh  those  stumps?  You’d  keep 
your  stumps  sharpened  too,  if  you 
had  a  hired  hand  like  ours!” 
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Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De- 
'  meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


Remarkably  efficient  work  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  was  done 
this  year  by  the  Service  and  Hospitality 
committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  The  convenience  of  many 
people  was  served,  relief  was  rendered 
in  a  number  of  cases,  and  Grange  hos¬ 
pitality  was  exemplified  in  splendid 
fashion.  The  committee  maintained 
ample  headquarters  throughout  the 
Fair,  provided  a  nurse,  rest  facilities, 
and  First  Aid  room.  One  day  a  com¬ 
plete  program  was  put  on  under  com¬ 
mittee  auspices  and  the  lady  attend¬ 
ants  served  as  hostesses  throughout  the 
Fair,  especially  aiding  the  great  crowd 
which  assembled  during  the  day  when 
thfe  state-wide  singing  contest  was  in 


fruits  and  flowers,  drawn  by  two  large 
white  oxen.  Seated  beside  the  driver- 
owner  was  his  wife,  both  of  whom  are 
prominent  Grange  members,  and  each 
was  attired  in  appropriate  Yankee  cos¬ 
tume — the  whole  outfit  winning  con¬ 
tinuous  applause  throughout  the  entire 
line  of  march. 

*  *  * 

TWO  STATE  GRANGE  sessions  will 
be  held  during  the  month  of  October 
in  the  Northeastern  area.  Dates  of 
the  Vermont  session  are  October  21-23; 
Massachusetts  session  will  be  October 
28-30.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be 
the  first  October  session  held,  chang¬ 
ing  from  the  second  week  in  December, 
which  has  long  been  the  Massachusetts 
custom. 

*  *  * 

NORTH  STONINGTON  Grange  in 
Connecticut  sends  a  bit  of  news  that 
may  set  other  subordinate  Granges 
thinking  hard  and  which  at  least  indi¬ 
cates  the  spirit  of  ministry  so  often 
found  in  Grange  circles.  Among  the 
members  of  that  Subordinate,  a  blood 
donor  group  has  been  formed,  made  up 
of  35  volunteers  who  have  had  their 
blood  tested  and  typed  and  are  ready 
to  furnish  an  emergency  supply  in  case 
of  need  for  blood  transfusions  in  that 


vicinity.  ■  Besides  the  35  already  en¬ 
rolled,  several  other  North  Stonington 
members  are  waiting  to  be  tested  and 
included. 

^ 

ROSENDALE,  No.  1501,  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  occupies  a  place  near 
the  top  among  the  largest  classes  of 
initiates  in  subordinate  Granges  of  the 
country  this  season.  In  a  recent  class 
in  that  Grange,  55  candidates  were 
initiated  as  the  result  of  a  special  drive 
in  commemoration  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  the  National  Grange. 
Rosendale  Grange  has  been  running  15 
years  and  has  now  reached  the  200- 
mark  in  membership.  Among  its  latest 
projects  to  maintain  member-interest 
was  the  organization  of  a  roller  skating 
club,  which  has  proved  very  attractive 
for  both  old  and  young  members. 

H<  ^  Jj: 

MARLBORO  GRANGE  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  boasts  the  possession  of  nearly 
a  dozen  Golden  Sheaf  (50-year)  mem¬ 
bers,  and  recently  honored  a  group  of 
them,  who  were  given  conspicuous 
places  for  the  evening,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  showered  with  congratula¬ 
tions.  Two  of  the  group  were  charter 
members  of  Marlboro  Grange,  which 
means  more  than  59  years  of  continu¬ 


ous  membership,  inasmuch  as  Marlboro 
will  celebrate  its  60th  jubilee  annivers¬ 
ary  in  February  1942.  Westboro 
Grange,  located  nearby,  has  thirteen 
50-year  members,  probably  a  record 
that  will  be  hard  to  beat  in  any  other 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  United 
States.  Marlboro  and  Westboro  have 
long-time  records  of  activity  and  the 
former  furnished  two  masters  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange,  Arthur  A. 
Brigham  and  Elmer  D.  Howe,  both  now 
deceased. 

— A.  A. — 

Figuring 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 
and  cheap  price  have  flooded  the  city 
markets  with  cheap  apples  for  the 
poorer  class  of  trade,  and  created  an 
apple  eating  habit  that  helped  boost 
prices  later  on.  This  year,  the  volume 
going  into  those  channels  is  small,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  low  price,  and  we  may 
lack  a  large  part  Of  our  apple  eating 
trade  when  the  price  does  mend.  We 
need  competent,  trained  observers  and 
sales  promotion  men  to  help  us  under¬ 
stand  this  changing  problem  and  to 
solve  it  before  it  is  too  late.  That  is 
why  we  need  the  Apple  Institute  so 
much. 


progress. 

The  same  committee  put  on  an  ex¬ 
hibit  entitled  “Better  Living  From  the 
Farm,”  which  stressed  the  use  of  milk 
and  each  day  throughout  the  week 
gave  a  demonstration  of  making  a 
small  quantity  of  cream  into  butter, 
using  a  glass  churn.  Then  the  butter¬ 
milk  was  given  to  onlookers  with  crisp 
crackers  spread  with  the  butter  that 
had  been  churned.  There  was  no  lack 
of  testers  waiting  for  the  “samples” 
to  be  passed  out, 

*  #  ♦ 

GRANGE  FOLKS  in  Maine  do  things. 

Recently  this  was  impressively  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Bauneg-Beg  subordinate 
at  North  Berwick,  when  the  season’s 
dance  committee  made  its  report  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1941.  A  series 
of  dances  and  socials  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  frequent  intervals  and  the 
committee  turned  over  to  the  Grange 
treasury  $1650  in  cash  as  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  efforts. 

*  *  * 

MORE  NEW  Grange  organizations  are 
reported  from  New  York  State  dur¬ 
ing  very  recent  weeks.  These  included 
four  new  subordinates  and  three  new 
Juveniles.  In  the  latter  class,  it  is  nip 
and  tuck  between  New  York  and  Ohio, 
and  it’s  anybody’s  guess  which  state 
will  be  ahead  when  the  National 
Grange  books  for  the  year  finally  close. 
*  *  * 

THE  GRANGE  was  decidedly  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  this 
year.  Its  headquarters  building  throng¬ 
ed  with  visitors  from  many  states. 
A  beautiful  and  instructive  exhibit  was 
displayed  in  the  building  basement. 
The  great  Grange  Chorus  of  upwards 
of  3500  voices,  which  sang  on  the  clos¬ 
ing  day  of  the  fair  in  the  big  Coliseum 
was  broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast 
hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  The  chorus  was  directed  by 
the  famous  song  leader,  Homer  Rode- 
heaver  of  Chicago,  and  its  outstanding 
feature  was  a  superb  rendition  of  Han¬ 
del’s  “Hallelujah  Chorus.”  Grange 
leaders  from  ‘  all  over  New  England 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Exposition 
throughout  the  week. 

DURING  a  recent  Old  Home  Day 
parade,  at  Essex,  Connecticut,  spec¬ 
tators  were  treated  to  an  unusual  sight 
and  the  Grange  in  that  town  provided 
it.  Many  beautiful  floats  were  in  line, 
but  first  prize  went  to  Pettipaug  Sub¬ 
ordinate  and  this  is  what  won  the 
award:  An  ox-cart,  covered  with  corn¬ 
stalks  and  loaded  .with  vegetables, 
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Send  for  this  Free  Book.  It  describes  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service  and  explains  the  Extra*  Value 
of  4-Square  Lumber.  Correctly  designed  farm  build¬ 
ings,  properly  built  of  4-Square  precision  lumber, 
give  more  years  of  service  —  plus  the  added  value  of 
economical  remodeling  to  suit  new  needs.  Buildings 
built  of  good  lumber  are  more  adaptable  to  change 
than  those  made  of  any  other  material. 


Experienced  dairymen  all  agree  that  herds  return  with 
increased  production,  the  warm,  well  ventilated,  sani¬ 
tary  quarters  provided.  They  know  it  pays  to  have  good 
storage  for  crops,  good  shelter  for  equipment.  Correctly  de¬ 
signed  farm  buildings  reduce  costs  and  increase  profits. 

With  increased  demand  for  dairy  products,  it’s  a  good 
time  to  get  the  buildings  you  want.  And  to  help  you  get  more 
value  for  your  dollar,  your  4- Square  Lumber  Dealer  offers 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 

This  service  includes  216  designs  for  every  type  of  farm 
structure,  each  one  engineered  for  efficiency  and  strong, 
durable  construction.  Free  blue  prints  and  specifications  are 
available.  These  buildings  are  designed  for  the  maximum 
use  of  accurate  length  lumber.  4-Square  Lumber  is  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  ready  to  use.  It  saves  time  in  construction 
and  promotes  better  workmanship.  Its  exact  lengths  elimi¬ 
nate  needless  sawing,  fitting  and  material  waste.  Its  squared 
ends  and  surfaces  assure  tight  joints  and  full  bearing. 

4- Square  Lumber  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  species 
to  suit  every  building  need  and  in  a  grade  to  meet  your 
pocketbook.  Plan  your  building  program  with  the  aid  of 
the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  Call  on  your  4-Square 
Dealer  and  ask  to  see  it. 


4-SQUARE  LUMBER 


THE  LUMBER  FOR  THE  FARM 

Cut  to  exact  lengths,  squared  on  ends  and  edges, 
smoothly  surfaced  and  thoroughly  seasoned, 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  lowers  the  cost 
of  farm  buildings  and  equipment  by  reducing 
material  waste  and  erection  costs. 

Coprright  1941,  Wererhaenscr  Salts  CsBisaaT 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  aaio4I 

2185  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  free  book,  “Greater  Farm  Profits  from  Better  Farm 
Buildings”. 


Co .  State. 
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♦National  Poultry 
Survey  shows  more 
than  2  to  1  prefer¬ 
ence  over  second 
place  product;  more 
than  3  to  1  over 
third  place  product. 


•  Worms!  What  a  toll  they  take  from 
egg  income  every  year!  What  a  big  re¬ 
turn  comes  from  worm  prevention!  Wormy 
hens  can’t  possibly  make  their  full  profit 
for  you.  They  can’t  feed  worms  and  give 
you  top  egg  output.  So  worm  them  at 
once!  And,  remember,  you  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  egg  loss  nor  growth,  because 
—ROTA-CAPS  DON’T  KNOCK  EGG 
PRODUCTION,  and  DON’T  SET  BACK 
GROWING  BIRDS! 

•  There  are  no  lingering,  bad  effects  from 
Rota-Caps  because  they  contain  Rotamine, 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  exclusive  drug  compound 
which  prevents  toxic  after-shock.  They 
are  thoroughly  effective,  too;  removing 
large  roundworms,  intestinal  capillaria 
worms,  and  the  tapeworms  (heads  and  all) 
as  listed  on  the  label. 

So  get  worms  off  your  payroll  this  year! 
Worm  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps. 

•  See  your  local  hatcheryman,  feed  deal¬ 
er,  or  druggist.  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 
order  direct  from  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

PRICES;  Pullet  Size:  50  Caps,  50c;  100, 
80c;  300,  $2.50.  Adult  Size:  100,  $1.35; 
200,  $2.50;  500,  $5.00;  1,000,  $9.00. 

If  you  prefer  a  Rock  roundwormer,  mix  1 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  with  the  mash. 


ROTA-CAPS 

^  FOR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS  ^ 


^5- ^ 

FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

■pUSH  your  layers  to  top  capacity 
^  with  good  management  and 
good  feed  well  fortified  with  Vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D.  “Nopco”*  vitamin¬ 
bearing  oils  will  help  you  reach 
top  egg  production  by  supplying 
safe,  scientifically  measured 
amounts  of  both  Vitamins 
A  and  D — at  low  cost. 

Depend  on  “Nopco”  Vitamin 
A  and  D  oils  to  help  your  flocks 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  produc¬ 
tion — lay  more  eggs  per  pound  of 
feed.  If  you  want  a  quality  oil  of 
the  right  price  and  potency  to 
suit  every  feeding  and  mixing 
need — insist  on  an  oil  from  the 
complete  “Nopco”  line. 


VITAMIN 
A  AND  D  OILS 


^Trademark  of; 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3010  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


FALSE 


As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
PLATES  madeinour 
own  laboratory  from  YOUK  Personal  impression.  WORK- 
MANSHIPand  MATERIAL  CUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
PRICE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer. 

Do  Not  Send  Any  Money  material  and  catalog  of 

onr  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF— Write  ns  today! 

BRIGHTONtTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory 
Dept.  S77  6217  S.  Halsted  Street,  Ciiicaee,  Ilf. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yoo  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Egg  Scramblings 


Nearby  Quotation 

IN  MY  LAST  article  I  said  that  a 
quotation  on  fine  Nearby  eggs,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  other  quotation,  was 
being  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  market  reporters  in  New  York. 

Since  that  time,  Paul  Taber  of  the 
Urner-Barry  Company,  whose  quota¬ 
tions  get  the  most 
attention  in  New 
York,  has  gone 
definitely  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring 
such  a  quotation. 

The  only  stumb¬ 
ling  block  that 
may  he  left  is 
whether  N  e  a  r  - 
by  eggs  are  as  yet 
uniform  enough  in 
quality  '  to  cover 
with  one  quotation. 
On  this  point  I 
should  say  they 
are,  provided  a 
range  of  selling 
prices  is  quoted  in 
the  new  quotation, 
good  share  of  the 
coming  into  New 
York  from  the  surrounding  territory 
are  of  the  so-called  “premium”  class. 
In  the  wholesale  market,  the  selling 
prices  on  these  Nearbys  may  show  a 
spread  of  three  or  four  cents  from  the 
low  to  the  high.  But  a  range  of  this 
much  is  found  in  other  wholesale  quo¬ 
tations  right  along. 

In  the  past  week.  Specials  have  been 
quoted  at  a  top  of  37  cents.  Finer 
eggs  are  selling  from  39  to  43  cents. 
The  new  quotation  might  then  read 
something  like  this — “Fancy  Heavy 
Weights  Large  Whites  39-43.” 

Of  course  it  would  still  be  fine  to 
see  our  Nearby  eggs  showing  greater 
uniformity.  The  less  the  variation  be¬ 
tween  individual  Nearby  packs,  the 
cheaper  they  are  to  sell  in  New  York. 

The  top  of  the  new  quotation,  if  it  is 
adopted,  will  probably  represent  sales 
of  packs  weighing  at  least  60  lbs.  gross, 
free  from  tints,  creams,  and  stains 
and  showing  a  fine  new  laid  quality  be¬ 
fore  the  candle. 

To  produce  such  eggs,  shipments 
will  probably  have  to  be  made  at  least 
twice  a  week.  And  the  carrier  (truck 
and  express)  will  have  to  handle  them 
with  care  to  avoid  heat,  cold,  and  rough 
handling  or  too  much  delay.  Back  on 
the  farm  it  will  mean  gathering  at 
least  three  times  a  day  and  cooling 
quickly  under  clean,  cool,  and  some¬ 
what  moist  conditions.  That  is,  the 
egg  room  air  should  not  be  too  dry. 

Feed-Egg  Ratio 

The  number  of  dozen  eggs  it  takes  to 
buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  feed  is  called 
the  feed-egg  ratio.  When  it  is  low, 
farmers  talk  about  putting  in  more 
hens.  When  it  is  high,  they  begin  to 
sell  off  whole  flocks,  laying  or  not. 

It’s  ^een  pretty  favorable  in  the  past 
few  months  and  I  see  some  building 
and  remodeling  going  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  Northeast. 

Feed  prices  have  advanced  quite  fast 
lately  and  may  go  still  higher,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  fast  as  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Eggs  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
they  were  last  year  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  customers  for  them.  Eggs 
for  Britain  still  will  be  bought  in  siz¬ 
able  quantities.  More  and  more  sol¬ 
diers  are  going  on  an  egg-a-day  basis 
and  some  are  getting  more  than  that. 
That’s  all  tq  the  good. 

A  Healthy  Outlook 

Nutritionists  are  really  telling  folks 
these  days  that  eggs  are  an  important 
protective  food  that  is  necessary  for 


the  health  of  the  country. 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  is  capitalizing  on  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  is  getting  in  some  good  licks 
for  bigger  egg  consumption.  It’s  a  help 
that  we  have  the  Board  at  this  time. 
My  guess  is  that  its  work  will  be 
needed  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Broilers 

It’s  just  my  own  personal  opinion 
that  broiler  production  doesn’t  offer  as 
bright  an  outlook  as  egg  production. 
Summer  chick  hatching  was  enormous 
this  year  and  most  of  it  was  in  the 
Heavy  breeds.  This  means  broilers. 

Prices  are  still  showing  profits  to 
most  growers,  but  the  quantity  produc¬ 
ed  keeps  increasing  and  there  must  be 
a  saturation  point.  It  looks  like  risky 
business  to  me. 

The  one  bright  spot  is  that  chicken 
is  definitely  on  the  program  in  a  big 
way  both  in  Lend-Lease -purchases  and 
in  feeding  our  soldier  boys.  It  should 
stay  there  for  chicken  meat  is  a  good 
food  and  prices  are  reasonable. 

The  Market  Position 

Summing  up  tjie  whole  picture,  it 
certainly  looks  good  yet  for  nine 
months  or  a  year  on  eggs.  Broilers 
probably  won’t  go  real  bad  but  the 
outlook  is  definitely  more  doubtful. 

Chicken  men  should  keep  abreast  of 
conditions  and  plan  their  operations 
accordingly. 

A  heavy  fall  and  winter  lay  of  eggs 
is  surely  in  sight. 

Good  stock,  good  handling  of  this 
stock  and  the  market  eggs  it  lays,  and 
watching  costs  are  still  the  best  keys 
to  poultry  prosperity. 

— A.  A. — 

Blind  Poultryman 

How  many  blind  men  are  interested 
in  raising  poultry?  Well,  here’s  one 
who  is. 

Seven  years  ago  a  gun,  which  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Van  Gorman,  of  Venice  Center, 
New  York,  was  cleaning,  discharged 
and  deprived  the  young  man  of  his 
sight.  Now,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  has 
completed  a  five  year  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Batavia  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  is  eager  to  enter 
business.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
poultry  raiser. 

Even  before  he  received  his  diploma 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  a  loan 
in  order  to  purchase  the  necessary 
equipment  for  his  business  venture. 

In  raising  chickens  Mr.  VanGorman 
plans  to  use  the  cage  system  so  that 
their  feet  will  never  touch  the  ground. 
He  thinks  that  this  method  tends  to 
keep  the  birds  free  from  disease  and 
also  makes  their  meat  more  tender. 

This  enterprising  young  poultryman 
expects  to  begin  his  undertaking  with 
400  chicks  and  incr-ease  the  number  by 
100  each  week  until  he  has  all  that  he 
can  care  for.  At  first  he  will  specialize 
in  raising  broilers  because  the  first 
cost  of  equipment  is  less  expensive. 

— Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Washburn,  Spen¬ 
cer,  New  York. 

I 

—  A.  A. — 

Date  Set  for  Winter  Chick-Egg  Show. 

• — Announced  by  Ralph  Bugbee  at  poul¬ 
try  meeting  were  dates  and  place  of 
Chick  and  Egg  Show — Rutland,  Febru¬ 
ary  24th,  25th  and  26th. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  good  poultryman  spends  a  lot  of 
time  with  his  hens.  One  way  to  in¬ 
crease  feed  consumption  is  to  stir  up 
the  mash  in  the  hoppers  several  times 
a  day. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 

TOBACCO.  Three  cheers  if  you  got 
it  right! 


J.  C.  Huttar 

In  other  words,  a 
large,  white  eggs 


WL.IS 


for  MORE  EGGS 
-MORE  PROFIT 


Increase  your 
Egg  Produc- 
tion  with 
HALL’S  Chicks — the  “Quality  Bred” 
line  of  prolific  egg  producers.  The 
EXTRA  VIGOR  that  makes  them 
LIVE  and  LAY  will  result  in 
Greater  Egg  Profits  for  you. 

All  chicks  from  Pullorum 
Free  stock  by  Official  State 
agglutination  test,  shipped 
prepaid,  guaranteed  100% 
'live  delivery.  Order  Today. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  S9,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatclies  Tties.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  loO 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &,  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $8.-100 

II.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.VV.D. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Customers  receive  tops  In  llvabilltv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  aualities 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood’s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  ^ve  this  to  you 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N.  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — ^no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  catalog. 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshira 


WHITE  Df\nU 

PLYMOUTH  n  W  W  ■! 
Baby  Chicks  . . .  $12.  per  lOO 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  hroileA,  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  circular  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE, 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  33  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

21  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WencMChicks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


U.  S.  .r..d  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Year  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  K-41.  VINELAND,  LX 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Eng.  VV.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Rox _  8.50  10.00  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  -  7.00  8.50  7.00 


All  Breeders  Bloodte.sted.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


PULLETS 

priced  fair,  prompt  delivery. 


W.  Iieghoms  all  tested 
healthy,  range  grown,  4-3 
mo.  old.  Production  bred, 
Our  49th  year. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.J 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


rniintrv  Farm  Hnmp*  macadam  highwa-y, 
v^OUniry  rarm  nunic.  yxirders  and  overlooks 

a  small  lake.  Handy  to  village  and  within  convenient 
drive  from  Rochester.  37  acres  practically  all  in  tillace, 
8-room  hou.se,  well  water,  elec.  70  ft.  barn.  $1800. 
Convenient  terms  arranged. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


A  New  York  Money-Maker! 

9  Cows,  9  young  stock,  team,  tools — all  yours:  good  J 
room.s,  conveniences,  30x40  ham,  other  building.s;  'i 
acres,  about  half  for  crops,  sugar  inaple  grove:  on  con¬ 
crete  highway,  2  miles  to  2  depot  villages;  $4000,  tennsl 
page  23  big  free  catalog  1290  bargains  many  States. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  Ywk  Citl' 
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Our  Experience  with 
Artificial  Breeding 


1BRED  five  cows  last  year  by  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination.  All  conceived, 
one  requiring  four  services,  one  three 
and  the  other  three,  one  each.  Have 
one  heifer  calf  born  to  one  of  these 
cows.  This  seems  to  me  not  too  bad 
a  record  for  breeding  efficiency.  Some 
of  the  members  of  our  association, 
however,  who  went  into  it  with  their 
entire  herds  had  very  disappointing 
results. 

I  believe  there  are  great  possibilities 
in  artificial  breeding,  if  we  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  getting  cows  in  calf  regularly. 
Our  records  show  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect. 

Certainly  most  dairymen,  and  I  think 
most  breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle, 
stand  a  better  chance  of  improving 
their  herds  by  using  some  of  the  good 
proven  sires  in  our  associations  than 
they  do  using  the  method  of  picking 
bulls  that  has  usually  prevailed  in  the 
past. — LeRoy  Munro,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

Breed  from  the  Best 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  a  dairyman  can  make  in  the 
development  of  his  business  is  building 
his  herd  for  efficient,  low  cpst  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  opportunity  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  get  a  high  price  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  small  compared  to  his  ability  to 
add  additional  income  through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  lower  cost  per 
hundred  of  milk.  Fundamental  to  this 
low  cost  is  high  uniform  production  of 
cows  in  his  herd,  and  this  must  come 
in  the  first  place  from  good  inheritance 
of  desired  dairy  characteristics. 

The  facts  available  to  dairymen 
through  the  records  of  our  D.  H.  I.  A. 
show  that  herd  improvement .  through 
breeding  is  largely  a  hit  and  miss  af¬ 
fair  on  many  farms.  With  bull  selection 
as  it  has  been  practiced  in  the  past,  a 
mere  one  third  of  the  bulls  have  prov¬ 
en  satisfactory  as  herd  improvers,  an¬ 
other  one  third  have  been  definite  lia¬ 
bilities  to  the  owners,  and  the  balance 
have  been  average. 

Artificial  breeding  associations  with 
the  greatly  increased  use  of  desirable 
bull^  seems  to  be  the  logical  step  in 
the  struggle  to  build  and  maintain 
herds  with  a  cost  of  production  low 
enough  to  give  a  margin  of  profit 
through  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
dairy  cycle.  It  puts  the  use  of  the 
proven  sire  within  the  reach  of  all.  It 
puts  young  sons  of  proven  sires  from 
good  cow  families  into  service  with  a 


Calf  Vaccination  Moves 
Ahead 

Six  New  York  State  counties 
have  already  arranged  to  use 
public  funds  to  pay  for  the  initial 
blood  tests  of  herds.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  under  the  plan  that 
became  effective  September  1, 
whereby  the  state  will,  without 
cost  to  dairymen,  vaccinate  calves 
against  Bang  abortion.'  Before 
the  state  will  vaccinate,  the  own¬ 
er  must  have  a  blood  test  made 
of  his  entire  herd. 

The  first  counties  that  have 
agreed  to  meet  the  expense  of 
this  initial  testing  are  Albany, 
D  elaware,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Ot¬ 
sego  and  Ulster. 

The  herd  owner  who  enrolls  in 
this  program  must  also  agree  to 
blood  test  his  herd  annually  if  he 
does  not  live  in  a  county  where 
this  service  is  being  provided  by 
public  funds.  Application  for 
the  service  can  be  made  direct 
to  the  N  ew  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
to  County  Farm  Bureau  offices, 
or  to  county  veterinarians. 


minimum  of  risk  to  any  given  dairy¬ 
man.  In  short,  it  assures  a  breeding 
program. — Ralph  Space,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

— A.  A. — 

Important  in  Cattle 
Breeding 

Artificial  insemination  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  an  important  factor  in  breed¬ 
ing  dairy  cattle  on  New  York  State 
farms.  It  should  be  of  greatest  value  in 
herds  of  fifteen  cows  or  less.  It  has 
always  been  a  problem  to  keep  a  good 
herd  sire  in  these  herds.  The  price  of 
a  good  sire  is  generally  prohibitive  for 
the  individual  owner  and  the  use  of  a 
cheap  one  costly  because  of  inferior 
animals  raised.  Aitificial  insemination 
and  bull  associations  afford  the  owner 
of  these  small  herds  an  opportunity  to 
use  herd  sires  of  proven  worth  at  a 
lower  cost  than  keeping  individual 
bulls.  In  larger  herds  there  may  not  be 
so  much  difference  in  cost  but  the 
value  of  better  sires  through  a  bull  as¬ 
sociation  should  be  carefully  consider¬ 
ed. 

It  is  natural  for  all  of  us  at  first  to 
expect  too  much  of  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.  When  we  pay  five  dollars  per 
cow,  we  are  inclined  to  expect  almost 
perfect  results.  We  forget  that  many 
times  in  using  our  own  herd  sires 
we  did  not  always  achieve  perfection. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  could  relate  some 
discouraging*  breeding  experiences  in 
using  herd  sires  of  our  own. — Jacob  F. 
Pratt,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.— 

The  Other  Side 

Since  I’m  not  a  member  of  the  On¬ 
ondaga  Artificial  Insemination  Fra¬ 
ternity  is  evidence  that  on  the  whole 
I  do  not  believe  it  workable. 

I  can  readily  see  the  advantages  of 
artificial  insemination  as  practiced  in 
a  great  individual  herd  where  they  are 
attempting  to  secure  the  maximum 
offspring  from  some  famous  great  sire, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cum¬ 
bersome  operation,  the  expense,  the  al¬ 
most  impossible  feat  of  haying  avail¬ 
able  semen  on  call  from  20  to  30  bulls, 
will  outweigh  any  advantage. 

The  greatness  of  our  dairy  breeds 
has  been  accomplished  on  the  theory 
that  “like  produces  like  or  the  like¬ 
ness  of  some  ancestor.” 

In  theory  the  use  of  these  proven 
sires  is  fine  but  they  are  often  pretty 
well  spent  before  they  have  become 
proven  and  thousands  of  potentially 
great  youngsters  have  been  slaughter¬ 
ed  while  the  breeder  has  lost  the  in¬ 
come  from  their  sale. 

Our  breeds  have  in  the  past  been 
built  up  by  these  great  bred  youngsters. 
Even  proven  sires  are  not  a  guarantee 
of  the  greatness  of  their  offspring, 
neither  are  untried  young  bulls  from 
great  blood  lines  an  especially  risky 
proposition.  (Abe  Lincoln’s  sire  was 
no  great  shakes  but  Abe  turned  out 
pretty  well.) 

When  you  take  from  a  breeder  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  his  bulls  you 
have  seriously  reduced  his  income  from 
his  herd.  The  fact  that  its  most  ardent 
supporters  are  using  artificial  in¬ 
semination  only  in  a  limited  way  is  evi¬ 
dence  they  too  “have  their  doubts.” — 
James  Stone,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination,  but  think  it  has 
great  possibilities.  It  will  provide  a 
way  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  better  sires  at  very 
small  expense.^ — Leland  B.  Smith,  Ox¬ 
ford,  New  York. 

(Editor’s  Note  ;  We  will  be  glad  to  get 
the  experiences  or  opinion  of  other  dairy¬ 
men  on  this  important  subject.) 


ONE  shot  may  be  all  you  will  get.  So  why  not  take  this  im¬ 
portant  safeguard  against  losing  a  valuable  trophy:  Use  the 
bullet  in  which  controlled  delayed  expansion  is  combined  with 
deep  penetration.  The  Super-X  SILVERTIP  expanding  bullet 
spends  its  terrific  force  deep  in  the  body  cavity,  where  most 
effective.  Delivers  a  smashing  blow  at  all  hunting  ranges,  from 
the  shortest  to  the  longest.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  See  your  nearest  Western  dealer: 


THIRD  ANNUAL 

BROWN  SWISS  BREEDERS  SALE 

Saturday,  October  18,  1941 

SALE  PAVILION.  EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 
An  offering  of  55  carefully  selected  Registered  Brown 
Swiss  cattle  by  Professor  E.  S.  Harrison,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  T.B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test. 
Fresh  or  nearby  springers,  yearlings,  heifer  calves,  bulls. 
Send  for  catalog. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Holstein  Breeders 

First  Annual  Sale  —  WED.,  OCT.  15 

66  Registered  Holsteins 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Negative. 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  SPRING  FARM.  3  MILES 
FROM  CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  ON  ROUTE  12. 
ClfOice  offering  of  60  fnesh  and  close  springers  with 
6  bulls  from  500  lb.  fat  dams.  Send  for  catalog  to 

HUGH  HUGHES,  Secretary, 


SALES  MANAGER, 

MEXICO',  N.  Y. 

NEW  HARTFORD, 

NEW  YORK 

.s  V'  >  •>  *■«  % 

WHETHER  you  buy  our  boots  and  rubbers  or 
other  makes,  get  only  the  top  grade.  Top 
quality  boots  and  overshoes  consume  less  rubber 
per  mile  of  use.  By  buying  for  the  longest  possible 
wear,  you  help  save  rubber  that's  vital  to  defense. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1230  Sixth  Avenue  •  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


U.S.  ROYAL 


Toughest  farm-footwear  rubber  ever 
developed.  The  longer  wear  helps  save 
rubber  for  defense. 

Costs  Least  per  year  of  wear. 

More  Comfort!  Tempered  Rubber  makes 
possible  lighter,  more  flexible  footwear, 
with  more  service  than  the  heaviest  old- 
fashioned  kind! 


SOME  PEOPLE  DON'T  KNOW  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  CAN’T  UNDERSTAND 
WHAT  THE  LOSS  OP  LIBERTY  MEANS 


Farm  Liberty  Is  In  Danger,  too! 


During  the  Revolutionary  War,  thousands  of  AmerlcottS  were  wifltng  fo  fight  against 
tremendous  odds  to  win  the  precious  right  to  liberty.  Those  Americans  knew  whot  it  was  to 
be  without  liberty.  They  had  tasted  the  bitterness,  the  humiliation^  the  d€S|>oir  of  being 
shoved  around. 

Today's  Americans — with  generations  of  freedom  behinc!  them— ncon't  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  without  liberty.  They  speak  of  liberty  os  o  slogan — o  oatoh-word  to  make 
them  fight.  That's  why  America  is  in  danger  today.  Becouse  thopsonds  of  its  people  don't 
know  what  America  means  to  them.  They  don't  know  the  value  of  liberty.  They  don't  realize 
that  liberty  has  to  be  won  .  .  .  and  that  liberty  has  to  be  preserved 


The  same  indifference  which  endangers  Onr  poUticai  liberties,  Also  endangers  our  farm  liberties 
today.  ^  ' 

Veteran  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  stiil  reitjettiber  the  days  when  farmers  were  not  free. 
They  still  wince  under  the  shame  and  humiliation  of  contemptuous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  dealers. 
They  still  recall  how  some  milk-station  dictator  ordered  theOT  around,  refused  their  milk,  or  shoved  a 
contract  at  them  and  told  them  to  sign,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

But  the  younger  men  on  the  farm  today— the  younger  members  of  today’s  cooperatives— never  faced 
those  things.  They-can’t  understand  how  bad  such  conditions  really  are. 

The  old-timers  know  that  only  by  joining  a  strong  cooperative  .  .  .  that  only  by  fighting  steadfastly 
and  loyally  under  a  wise,  aggressive  leadership.  . .  were  their  rights  and  liberties  established  and  pro¬ 
tected.  But  to  the  younger  members,  all  that  seems  like  a  page  Out  of  the  dark  ages.  It  isn’t.  It’s  a  picture 
that  could  repeat  itself  as  quickly  today,  as  Revolutionary  War  dangers  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness’’  can  repeat  themselves,  unless  men  know  the  value  of  liberty  and  are  willing  to  fight  hard 
to  preserve  it. 

Strong  cooperatives  under  strong  leadership  have’syon  every  gain  that  today’s  farmers  enjoy.  Strong 
cooperatives  under  strong  leadership  won  the  Rogers-Alien  laW.  Strong  cooperatives  won  the  market¬ 
ing  orders.  Strong  cooperatives  won  the  price  increases  now  being  enjoyed  under  those  orders.  And 
only  strong  cooperatives — with  the  plants,  facts,  figures,  financial  resources  and  leadership  which  a 
strong  cooperative  can  provide — will  preserve  and  enlarge  upon  those  gains. 


ASK  YOURSELF:  Do  I  know  how  my  present 

fatm  rights  ond  liberties  were  won?  Do  I  know  the 
effort,  the  sacrifices,  the  loyalty,  the  steadfastness  it 
took  to  wrench  those  liberties  from  a  determined  oppo¬ 
sition?  And  doi  kttOW'boW  easily  all  those  things  can  be 
taken  owoy  from  me  unless  I  step  in  and  take  my  place 
where  older  men  once  stdod? 

Ask  these  questl^s.  Auswvr  them  honestly.  Understand  what  has  gone  before 
And  you’ll  be  Just  asVgfir  to  %bt  for  your  rights  .  .  .  just  as  willing  to  join  a 
strong  cooperative  .  .  as^Te'those  who  lived  before  you. 
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Ferlilizinji^  Pastures 

I  am  interested  in  pasture  improvement, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  spend  the 
money  to  put  on  600  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  to  the  acre  on  the  entire  pasture. 
Should  I  put  a  lighter  application  on  the 
whole  pasture,  or  put  the  full  600  lbs.  to 
the  acre  on  part  of  the  pasture? 

By  all  means,  put  on  your  superphos¬ 
phate  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  even  though  you  treat  only  two 
or  three  acres.  By  the  way,  put  it  on 
the  best  part  of  your  pasture  rather 
than  the  poorest.  That  will  give  you 
quicker  and  better  results.  Dairymen 
have  learned  that  one  acre  of  real  pas¬ 
ture  per  cow  is  sufficient. 

*  *  If 

Pruning  Grapos 

I  have  just  bought  a  home.  I  find  that 
I  have  an  old  grape  vine  which  has  been 
badly  neglected.  How  should  it  be  prun¬ 
ed  so  I  will  get  a  good  crop  next  year? 

We  are  assuming  that  you  want  this 
grape  vine  for  the  crop  rather  than  to 
allow  it  to  run  over  an  arbor  for  ghade. 
Where  a  grape  vine  runs  on  an  arbor. 


A  grape  vine  properly  pruned,  using  the 
Kniffen  system. 


more  wood  is  ordinarily  left  than  is 
really  desirable  from  a  crop  producing 
standpoint. 

First,  you  will  want  to  provide  a 
support  for  the  vine.  Set  two  posts, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  vine,  about  ten 
feet  apart.  You  will  need  to  brace 
these  posts  well  because  there  will  be 
considerable  strain  on  them.  Then  put 
two  wires  (N©.  11  wire  is  about  right) 
between  the  posts  about  2  ft.  and  4  ft. 
from  the  ground. 

There  are  two  systems  of  pruning, 
either  of  which  you  can  follow.  One 
is  called  the  Chautauqua  system.  Here 
the  main  stem  of  the  vine  comes  up 
only  to  the  first  wire.  Then  two  canes 
are  selected,  one  leading  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  From  each  of  these  branches 
two  others  are  selected  just  about  long 
enough  to  reach  the  top  wire,  to  which 
they  are  tied. 

The  other  system,  known  as  the 
Kniffen  system,  allows  the  main  stem 
to.  develop  to  the  height  of  the  second 
wire.  Then  four  canes  are  selected, 
two  which  run  horizontally  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  bottom  wire  and 
two  which  do  the  same  on  the  top 
wire. 

The  biggest  error  commonly  made  by 
the  amateur  is  to  leave  too  much 
wood.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  leave 
about  30  buds  for  each  vine. 

The  good  grape  grower,  when  he 
prunes,  leaves  two  short  canes  near  the 
lateral  canes  which  he  selects.  From 
these  canes  can  be  developed  the  later¬ 
als  for  next  season.  You  can  see  how 
these  canes  have  been  left  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  By  this 
biethod  the  vine  is  kept  compact. 

Pruning  is  usually  done  any  time 


during  late  winter — in  fact,  any  time 
before  growth  starts. 

If  you  want  a  good  crop,  you  will 
need  to  clear  out  all  of  the  weeds  and 
do  a  little  cultivating  during  the  early 
part  of  the  spring.  Also,  put  on  a  good 
coating  of  manure  if  it  is  available, 
or  6  to  8  lbs.  of  good  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  if  it  isn’t.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  all  of  the  fertilizer 
right  around  the  base  of  the  vine.  The 
roots  will  spread  over  quite  an  area, 
and  the  fine  feeding  roots  are  out  at 
the  ends  of  the  main  roots. 

*  *  * 

^fulching  the  Orehard 

Is  fall  a  good  time  to  mulch  apple 
trees? 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  time  of  ap¬ 
plying  mulch  isn’t  too  important. 
Probably  the  best  time  is  when  you 
aren’t  too  busy  with  other  farm  work. 
Mulching  has  become  rather  popular 
in  recent  years.  However,  there  is  one 
drawback — namely,  that  heavy  mulch 
gives  protection  to  mice.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  to  use  poison  bait  and  get 
rid  of  the  mice. 

*  *  * 

Truck  License 

The  recent  dry  weather  has  cut  my 
water  supply  to  the  point  where  I  must 
draw  water  for  the  cows.  I  have  a  truck 
which  I  have  been  using  only  on  the 
farm.  Can  I  get,  in  New  York  State,  a 
$1.00  Farm  Truck  License  to  use  in  draw¬ 
ing  water  from  a  lake  which  is  about  two 
miles  away? 

No.  The  Farm  Truck  License  pro¬ 
vided  in  New  York  State  gives  the 
right  to  drive  a  truck  on  the  highway 
between  different  parts  of  the  same 
farm  or  to  and  from  rented  land  on  a 
definitely  specified  road.  There  is  no 
provision  to  cover  the  situation  which 
faces  you.  *  *  * 

Get  Repair  Parts 

I  have  been  looking  over  my  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  have  two  old  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  still  serviceable  but  for  which  re¬ 
pair  parts  are  needed.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  to  get  them? 

Yes.  One  of  the  most  useful  books 
we  have  in  the  office  is  a  “Buyers’ 
Guide’’  which  gives  the  manufacturers 
of  repair  parts  for  farm  equipment  so 
far  as  such  parts  are  available.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  no  parts  avail¬ 
able  for  some  of  the  older  tools.  We 
are  glad  to  give  any  reader  this  infor¬ 
mation.  ! 

Incidentally,  we  can  think  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  advice  right  at  this  moment  than  to 
go  over  your  farm  equipment,  see 
what  repair  parts  are  needed,  and  or¬ 
der  them  now.  If  you  wait  until  spring, 
you  may  find  that  you  cannot  get 
what  you  want.  Much  has  been  said 
about  “priorities”  for  farm  equipment 
— that  is,  giving  farm  equipment 
manufacturers  the  raw  materials  they 
need  to  manufacture  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  farm  tools.  Even  so,  there  is 
no  certainty  <hat  there  will  not  be  a 
shortage. 

Contour  Plowing 

What  is  meant  by  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vating  “on  the  contour”? 

A  contour  line  across  a  field  is  one 
where  the  elevation  is  the  same  at  all 
points.  Where  fields  are  rolling,  this 
means  that  the  line  will  be  crooked; 
but  if  you  plow  a  furrow  on  such  a 
line,  water  will  stand  in  it  instead  of 
forming  a  miniature  river  and  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  a  lot  of  valuable  top  soil. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  controlling  erosion,  and  a  good 
many  farms  in  the  Northeast  have  had 
their  cultivated  fields  laid  out  so  that 
they  can  plow  and  cultivate  “on  the 
contour.” 


Spaik  Plugs  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 


I 

Dirty  or  worn  spark  plugs  can  cut  power 
as  much  as  21%,  and  waste  as  much  fuel 
as  one  gallon  in  ten.  Furthermore,  they 
cause  hard  starting,  and  you  know  what 
that  can  mean  to  a  battery. 

You  can  stop  these  losses  easily.  First, 
have  your  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped 
regularly.  Second,  replace  worn  plugs 
promptly,  with  AC’s  of  the  correct  “heat 
range”  for  your  engine. 

AC'S  ARE  SPECIALLY  ENGINEERED 

AC  plugs  are  expressly  engineered  for  the 
tough  jobs  of  farming.  That’s  why  they  are 
used  on  Allis-Chalmers,  J.  I.  Case,  Cletrac, 


SPARE  SETS 
COME  IN  HANDY 


Gef  Plugs  CLEANED 
where  you  see  this  Sign 


International  Harvester,  and  other  tractors 
—  and  on  more  new  cars  and  trucks  than 
any  other  plugs. 

Take  care  of  your  spark  plugs  .  .  .  and  use 
AC’s  .  ,  .  and  you’ll  cut  your  power  costs. 


If  you  keep  a  spare 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the 
dirty  ones  cleaned  on 
any  trip  to  town. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  General  Motors  Corporation  •  FLINT.  MICHIGAN 


Don’t  Be  Late 

ordering  your  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
this  year.  Don’t  wait  this  year  until 
the  day  before  hunting  season  opens. 
Get  your  signs  up  early  so  the  “game” 
scouts  what  is  what  in  plenty  of  time. 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  signs  that  are  easy  to  read,  meet 
the  legal  requirements,  and  withstand 
wind  and  weather.  WE  HAVE  THEM. 
Write  for  prices  in  large  or  small 
quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ' 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sen¬ 
sible  and  comfortable  reducible  rupture 
protection  may  be  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
send  name  and  address  to  William  S. 
Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  71-A,  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  Rice  Method  will  be  sent  you  Free. 
Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads  or 
tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
■thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that 
bind  and  cut.  Designed  to  securely 
hold  a  rupture  up  and  in  where  it  be¬ 
longs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  infor 
mation  —  write  today ! 


Then  it  dawned  on  os 

“My  husband  and  I  went  to  town  for  a  show. 
We  were  caught  in  a  terrific  storm.  Then  it 
dawned  on  us  to  stay  at  a  hotel  overnight.  It 
^  was  a  grand  escape  from  traffic  problems  and  a 
nice  little  vacation.” 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  B tinker,  Dormont,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  A  FRESH  START 

STOP  AT  A  HQJIPL 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  typo  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Au"burn.'^“New“^'?orK. 


AT  PRIVATE  SALE.  ENTIRE  MILKING  HERD  OF 

85  Head  Registered  Holsteins. 

Mostly  young  fall  and  winter  milkers.  Herd  establish¬ 
ed  1898.  Every  female  born  on  our  farm.  None  pur¬ 
chased  in  24  years.  Herd  is  accredited,  negative,  pro- 
duction  tested  and  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
federal  plan.  Granddaughters  of  Sir  InHa  May  and 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby  thru  814  and  1125  fat  daughters. 
Cows  are  large,  good  type  and  guaranteed  right. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  -  Born  Aug.  25 

Dam  a  daughter  of  911  lb.  fat  4%  sire,  has  finished 
3  official  Class  C  records;  Jr.  2  yr..  474  ibs.  fat,  3.7%: 
Jr.  3  yr.  522  Ibs.  fat  3.9%;  Jr.  4  yr.  524  Ibs.  fat 
4.1%:  now  milking  over  70  Ibs.  a  day  as  Sr.  5  yr.  old. 
Class  C.  Sire  Cornell  Pride  28th  was  in  1st  prize 
Jr  Get  of  Sire  at  1940  National  from  a  305  day  record 
dam  with  704  Ibs.  fat,  3.9%  test  and  sired  by  Cornell 
Pride  from  1079  lb.  fat.  4.3%  All-American  show  cow. 
OHie  Pride. 

FANYAN  FARMS,  Homer,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  . 

6  Young  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Sire’s  dam  has  yearly  record  as  2  year  old  of  over 
700  Ibs.  butter.  Also  fresh  grade  heifers. 

W.  S.  Tozier  &  Son,  Johnsonburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’js  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 


Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm, 


M.  R.  Klock. 
Fori  Plain,  N.Y 


300  Head  Fancy  Dairy  Cows  &  Heifers 

25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Heifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
150  COWS.  Some  fresh,  others  due  in  September  and 
October.  HOisteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.  Matched  pairs  and  single 
chunks.  Weight  from  1200  to  1700  Ibs. 

GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  Andes,  N.Y 


Office  Phone  36. 


Wo  deliver. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DAIRY  COWS  HOISTEINS  and  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  in  Carload  Lots 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  —  HOLSTEINS 

SERVICE  BULLS  FROM  WELL  BRED  DAMS 
WITH  C.T.A.  RECORDS. 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEY 


Accredited 
Negative 
360  Head 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  Ibs.  Milk.  1.109.0 
Ibs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  Ibs 
Milk,  596.1  Ibs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days.  2  milkings 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  nedi 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y 


JERSEYS 


Bonnie  Owi  Interest-Senior  Sire 

By  a  Superior  Sire,  out  of  an  Excellent  cow.  with 
a  7  dam  average  of  715.  Ibs..  5.7%  actual  produ^ 
tion.  He  was  just  leased  to  Sibley  Farms.  U.  o. 
high  herd  for  3  years. 

HIS  BLOOD  COULD  HELP  YOU  TOO! 

FREEHOLD  FARM 

Charlton  Village,  Ballston  Lake,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y- 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Proven  Jersey  Sire, 

LADIES’  BARON  YOU’LL  DO. 

For  information  write 

EDWIN  COLLINS,  Malone,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


Eleo  Farms  Offer  Ayrshire  Bulls 

REGISTERED  CALVES  OF  SERVICE  AGES. 
RICHLY  BRED  —  REASONABLY  PRICED. 

MRS.  M.  E.  LIND,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

or  W.  D.  EVANS. 

~^MILKING  SHORTHORI^ 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

4  YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

MANY  COWS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN  THIS  FALL, 
PICIt  OUT  YOUR  HEIFER  OR  BULL  CALVES. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  CAN  PICK  FROM  THE 

BEST  COWS  OBTAINABLE, 

150  to  select  from  and  will  defy  competition  to  show 
you  better.  Fresh  and  close  and  into  November. 

F.  L.  Palmer  &  Son,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


OATKA  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

20  COWS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  —  REGULAR  PRODUCERS  — 
RIGHT  IN  THEIR  PRIME. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Spotted  &  Black  Poland  China  Pigs 

FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES,  8  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  STOCK  BOARS,  SOWS.  REGISTERED. 

C.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 


Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


YORKSHIRES 

the  WORLD’S  BEST  BACON  HOG. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons, 

R  F.D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y 


HORSES 


SHEEP 


40  SPLENDID  RAMS 

Rambouillets,  Dorsets,  Delaines,  Suffolks,  Southdowns, 
Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Shropshires,  Hampshires  and 
Scotch  Highlands.  Also  ewes.  Write  us. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND, 


POULTRY 


SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 
JOHN  G.  HASLER,  Shepherd. 


SHROPSHIRES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

Offering  for  sale  yearling  rams  and  ewes;  also  ram 
lambs  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus:  also  two  aged  rams, 
Iroquois  Drummond  and  Iroquois  Brilliant. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  QUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams, 

FROM  CHOICE  STOCK.  GUARANTEED. 

I.  H.  WHEAT,  HAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE 
LIST.  ALSO  DESCRIBES  OUR  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
ING  PULLETS  AND  FEEDING  LAYERS. 
ADVANCE  ORDER  DISCOUNT. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  Bex  A,  Kcbart,  N.  Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  tor  1941  cataloq 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■I  Wo  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE: 

2  LARGE  BLACK  MILK  GOATS 

GOOD  MILKERS,  $20  EACH. 

I  BUCK,  $10. 

Roland  Schallenberg,  Westernville,  N.Y. 


GOATS:  Two  Pure  Bred, 

HORNLESS  MALE  TOGGENBURGS; 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  STOCK. 

WOULD  EXCHANGE  FOR  FEMALES. 

WM.  OLNEY,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet.  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


MISC.  LIVESTOCK 


Riding  Horses-- 20  Head 

YOUNG,  HIGH  BRED  STOCK. 
$100.00  to  $300.00  each. 

FRANK  STANLEY 

PAINTED  POST,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  — 

10  Purebred  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves. 

They  are  large,  strong.  August  calves,  well  started 
from  herd  with  a  5-year  454  lb.  fat  average. 
Sire  has  good  size  and  production.  Is  now  being 
used  at  Syracuse  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative. 
ALSO  3  COWS  FOR  SALE. 

HAROLD  TRIPP, 

DRYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE— To  settle  an  estate.  T.B.  and  abortion  tested 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS, 

including  10  milk  cows,  13  first  calf  heifers  and 
approximately  60  head  open  heifers  under ^two  Years. 

J.  Howard  Proper,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

REGISTERED  AND  TESTED,  FROM  HIGH  PRO- 
3UCING  COW.  ALSO  RECjiSTERED  DORSET  RAMS. 
Send  for  photos. 

J.  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Advertisers 
In  These  Columns 

are  invited  to  send  us 
interesting  livestoek 
photographs. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Livestock  Dept.,  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Quality  Cattle 

TO  SATISFY  MOST  PARTICULAR  BUYER. 

400  head  to  select  from.  250  fresh  and  close. 
100  heifers,  50  cows  late  fall  and  spring. 
TRACTORS —  HORSES —  FARM  MACHINERY 
Free  Delivery. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC., 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P,  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtestod.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

Box  A. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-timo  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257,  253.  256.  258.  266. 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 


Wanted:  High  Grade  Dairy  Heifers 

AND  BREEDING  EWES.  CASH. 
Write  Bo.v  514-P,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


V  McLoughlinLeghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Cenler.N.Y 

qi?a\\ty Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 
EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 
James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  REDS, 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR^B^OOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm, ,  gallupvi^lle.  n.  y. 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE.  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Zimmer's 


For  Sale:  Registered  Percheron  Mares 

AND  FILLY  FOALS. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
WEANLING  0.1. C.  PIGS  &  YOUNG  SERVICE  BOAR. 

J.  C.  GORDON  &  SON,  ^Te^w^yI^r'i^!-^- 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS.,  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 
n  J  west  bloomfield. 

Garden  Gold  Apiaries,  new  york. 


HELP  WANTED 


U/YMCV.  60  Ibs.  best  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 
rlUlli:*  *  •  $4.20,  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor 

$4.20;  28  lb.  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.40;  24  ,  combs 
clover  $3.60.  Above  not  prepaid.  10  ibs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remember  that 
honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  tnat  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WANTED — Married  and  Single  Man 

to  work  on  farm.  $80  per  month,  house  and  orivi^- 
leges  for  married  man — single  man,  $60  per  month, 
board  and  room. 

s.  J.  MAUHS,  Cobleskill,  New  York 
NICE  HOME  FOR  GIRL, 

assist  HOUSE  WORK,  COOKING. 

$35.00  MONTH. 

RAY  PEASBACK, 

20  OAK  LANE, _ MOUNTAIN  LAKES.  N.  J 

FARMHAND  —  Good  at  Milking. 

Single.  Steady  year-round  employment.  Good  table^ 
Sinale  room  with  shower  and  toilet  adjoining.  State 
fgS  height  weight,  religion,  education,  salary  expected. 

p.  'o.  BOX  1032, _ TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED 

RFIIABLE  middle  aged.  FOR  SMALL  FAMILY. 
•’^  COUNTRY  FA^M  HOME:  REFERENCES 

1.  W.  INGALLS,  trumansburg.  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers 

I'tils  nace  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  l^estoct 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days.  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  cash  vrtth  order.  No  Baby  Chic 

adverti-sing  accepted.  -h  ,  it  oo-  ,/  m,>h  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $2^^ 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4.  '8  Feb  I.  15:  March  I  15.  29.  V2  nch  for  7  issues  ^  j24.M 

2nd  Quarter  April  12.  26:  May  0.  24,  June  7,  21.  %  c  ulues  $14.00:  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.W 

SS  SSK  'oSw  n.  "!■  1;,%  'I:  li;  1 13  £  I IS3 «•. 


American  'Agriculturist,  October  11,  1941 


DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


Livestock  prices  this  season 

present  a  very  different  picture  to 
the  man  who  is  feeding  for  a  late 
winter  sale  than  they  do  in  a  season 
when  prices  are  low. 

For  example,  I  talked  with  a  man 
the  other  day  who  had  bought  last 
spring  some  beef-bred  calves  at  $40  a 
head.  When  he  got  them  home,  they 
weighed  290  lbs.,  costing  him  prac¬ 
tically  14c  a  lb.  He  was  completely 
discouraged.  When  I  saw  those  calves 
on  a  good  pasture,  I  asked  him  what 
they  would  weigh  when  he  takes  them 
in  this  fall,  and  he  agreed  that  they 
would  weigh  500  lbs.,  or  a  gain  of  210 
lbs.  on  his  pasture.  He  will  then  have  500 
lbs.  of  live  weight,  costing  him  8c  a 
lb.,  plus  his  pasture  cost.  This  is  a 
lot  cheaper  than  anything  in  the  same 
class  could  be  bought  for  today,  and 
they  would  make  him  plenty  of  money 
if  sold  now. 

Here  is  another  example:  A  60  lb. 
feeding  lamb  at  12c  a  lb.  looks  plenty 
high  right  now.  It  would  cost  $7.20; 
yet  if  sold  at  this  same  price,  weighing 
90  lbs.,  it  would  bring  $10.80,  or  $3.60 
for  its  feed,  whereas  if  it  had  only 
cost  5c  a  lb.,  weighing  60  lbs.,  and 
had  sold  weighing  90  lbs.,  at  this  same 
price  it  would  only  be  paying  $1.50  for 
its  feed. 

These  examples  are  given  for  just 
one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  young,  immature  animals 
will  increase  in  value  on  our  northeast¬ 
ern  farms,  especially  during  periods  of 
high  value. 

,  *  *  * 

Our  acute  farm  labor  situation  seems 
to  be  developing  along  the  lines  of 
either  young,  inexperienced  help,  or  old, 
incapable  help.  This  means  farm  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Northeast  must  be 
planned  to  meet  this  situation  for  at 
least  a  few  years  to  come.  Boys  can 
do  the  haying,  and  old  men  can  feed 
and  care  for  livestock;  women  can  tend 
to  the  chickens  and  anybody  can  mend 
fences.  Then  milking  machines,  pow¬ 
er  take-offs,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds 
can  do  a  lot.  This  takes  care  of  most 
everything  except  cash  crops.  With 
the  Government  asking  for  increased 
production,  and  with  the  big  demand 
for  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  the  North¬ 
east  is  in  an  excellent  position  in  the 
next  few  years  to  concentrate  on  these 
things  which  we  can  produce  with  the 
kind  of  labor  available. 

*  *  * 

Livestock  weight  is  so  important 

this  year.  At  present  livestock  prices, 
any  animal  that  will  continue  to  gain 
will  more  than  pay  for  its  feed,  even 

with  the  increased  grain  cost.  The 

price-control  bill  in  Washington,  so  far 
anyway,  does  not  include  labor  or  farm 
prices.  If  the  bill  goes  through  in  this 
form,  I  think  we  can  anticipate  in¬ 
creased  prices  for  both. 

*  *  4= 

Wool,  nevertheless,  has  shown  what 
can  be  done  by  just  “conversation” 
control,  backed  up  by  money.  It  has 
remained  around  40c  for  months,  in 
spite  of  higher  price  levels  and  record- 
breaking  consumption.  This  was  done 
by  importing  large  quantities  of  wool 
and  holding  it  over  the  market,  but  this 
maj'-  not  be  possible  much  longer.  The 
British  are  using  a  great  deal  of  South 


American  wool.  While  they  control 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wools 
both  as  to  distribution  and  price,  be¬ 
cause  of  boat  transportation  shortage, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  move*  it  to 
this  country  this  year.  Wool  will  be  an 
interesting  commodity  to  watch  for  the 
next  year  or  so.  So  will  a  lot  of  other 
farm  products,  and  the  producer  must 
watch  them — or  else! 


GOATS 


Goats : 


Bred  does,  Toggenbergs,  Fifteen  and  Twen¬ 
ty  dollars.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


B2/  R.  B.  CHILD. 

Will  you  have  to  buy  hay  before 
spring  ? 

With  silo  filling  done  now  you  can 
tell  pretty  well  what  your  feed  supplies 
will  be  next  April.  If  your  hay  mows 
are  going  to  be  low  and  hay  prices 
high,  a  field  of  rye  for  early  pasture 
will  look  as  good  to  you  as  it  will  to 
the  cows  next  spring. 

Rye  is  usually  ready  for  grazing  a 
week  to  ten  days  ahead  of  permanent 
pasture.  One  acre  should  support 
three  or  four  cows  until  permanent 
pastures  are  ready. 

If  you  decide  to  put  in  a  Jew  acres 
of  rye  for  pasture,  select  a  field  with 
light  textured  soil  and  if  possible,  with 
a  southern  slope  to  encourage  early 
spring  growth.  Within  the  next  few 
days,  sow  two  bushels  of  Rosen  or  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  76  rye  per  acre.  If  the  field 
will  be  in  hay  or  pasture  after  next 
year  drill  in  at  least  300  pounds  of 
20%  superphosphate  with  the  grain. 
Sow  timothy  with  the  rye  now  and  the 
legumes  on  the  surface  while  the 
ground  is  still  frozen  next  March. 

Pasturing  rye  will  decrease  the  yield 
of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
and  length  of  grazing,  but  will  favor 
the  grass  and  legume  seeding  because 
of  less  competition  with  the  grain  crop 
for  sunlight  and  moisture.  Moreover, 
part  of  your  seeding  will  be  done  and 
out  of  thd  way  before  the  rush  of 
spring’s  work. 

—  A.  A. — 

''Grassroots  Defense” 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

exaggeration  to  say  that  the  City  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  overjoyed  to  see  us- 
arrive.  Before  the  work  was  even  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  they  saw  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation,  appreciated  the 
businesslike  manner  in  which  it  was 
being  conducted  and  voluntarily  insti¬ 
tuted  economies  designed  to  save  Troy 
taxpayers  some  $160,000  per  year.  The 
current  Troy  budget  is  more  than 
$350,000  below  the  1938  figures  upon 
which  our  report  was  based. 

In  Steuben  County,  a  Taxpayers  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  about  a  year 
ago.  It  was  well-sponsored  and  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  membership 
represented  a  cross-section  of  the  best 
type  of  citizenship  in  the  County. 
W  h  o  1  e-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
County  Officials  was  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  County  Tax  Levy  this 
year  is  approximately  20%  below  that 
for  1940 — a  saving  of  $138,000  to  Steu¬ 
ben  taxpayers. 

A  small  group  in  Oswego  got  to¬ 
gether  voluntarily  last  winter,  made  a 
hurried  and  somewhat  incomplete 
analysis  of  the  new  City  budget  and 
attended  the  public  budget  hearing 
with  what  they  considered  timely  sug¬ 
gestions  and  intelligent  questions.  They 
secured  a  slight  reduction  in  the  tax 
rate,  succeeded  in  selling  the  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  establishment  of  a  City 
Purchasing  Agent  and,  after  two  or 
three  preliminary  meetings  during  the 
past  month,  elected  a  full  slate  of  Di¬ 
rectors  last  Tuesday  night  to  serve  the 


newly  formed  Oswego  Tax  Control 
League. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  one 
o|;her  phase  of  the  defense  problem  as 
it  affects  taxpayers.  We  know,  and 
few  if  any  of  us  can  reasonably  object 
to  the  fact  that  National  Defense  ex¬ 
penditures  will  unavoidably  result  in 
heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  every 
United  States  citizen.  We  are  unavoid- 
^-bly  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
our  share  until  it  hurts — in  higher  in¬ 
come  taxes,  in  higher  taxes  on  luxur¬ 
ies,  in  higher  prices  for  (or  in  doing 
without)  commodities  which  may  al¬ 
most  seem  necessities  but  which  must 
be  classed  as  luxuries  during  a  time  of 
national  crisis;  in  deferring  our  sav¬ 
ings  programs  and,  in  short,  in  cheer¬ 
fully  accepting  a  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

In  view  of  this,  does  it  seem  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  request  that  the  non-defense 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  be  correspondingly  curtailed? 

This  nation  is  not  in  as  comparably 
a  strong  position  at  present  as  it  was 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  last 
World  War.  In  1914,  for  example,  we 
had  a  Federal  debt  of  only  I14  billion 
dollars.  In  1940  it  had  risen  to  43  bil¬ 
lions  and  that  was  before  the  defense 
program  had  fairly  gotten  under  way. 

In  1914,  total  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  were  3  billions.  In  1940  they 
were  19%  billions  of  dollars.  And  in 
1914,  total  taxes  of  2%  billions  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  little  over  6  %  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  while*  1940’s  tax  bill 
comprised  20%  of  such  income. 

And  yet,  there  has  as  yet  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  effort  made  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or,  better,  the  slashing  to  the  bone, 
of  the  non-defense  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Are  we  going  to 
sit  mutely  by,  make  willing  individual 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  defense  and 
not  even  question  the  possibility  of 
some  reductio'n  in  the  more  than  100% 
increase  over  10  years  ago  in  the 
amounts  being  spent  by  Washington 
for  purposes  other  than  defense? 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  leave  one 
or  two  thoughts  with  you  in  closing. 
Whether  they  be  classified  as  a  defense 
effort  in  the  face  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency,  a  selfish  desire  to  improve  your 
individual  lot  or  an  academic  interest 
in  seeing  the  same  business  principles 
applied  to  your  government  that  you 
apply  to  making  your  own  living  — 
makes  little  difference;  fair,  factual, 
non-partisan  activities  on  your  part 
looking  toward  better,  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  more  efficient  government  are 
not  only  your  inherent  right — they  are 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

Editor’s  Note : — If  you  or  your  neigh¬ 
bors  are  citizens  of  New  York  State  and 
are  interested  in  forming  a  taxpayers’ 
association,  write  to:  Citizens  Public  Ex¬ 
penditure  Survey,  Inc.,  100  State  St.,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York.  They  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  and  to  give  you 
complete  information  so  that  you  may 
organize  and  do  an  efficient  job. 

— A.  A. — 

Brown  Swiss  Sale 
IVext  Week 

The  line-up  for  the  Eastern  Brown 
Swiss  Sale  at  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18  is  nearly  completed  and  Ed 
Harrison  has  rounded  up  a  great  lot 
of  cattle.  There  will  be  a  few  royally 
bred  bull  calves,  with  close  to  40  head 
of  cows  in  milk  and  close-up  two  year 
olds.  For  the  breeders  who  wish  to 
add  to  their  show  herd,  there  will  be  an 
outstanding  get  of  sire,  several  heifers 
that  will  make  their  presence  felt  in 
most  show  rings,  and  a  “Darkhorse”  4 
year  old  cow  that  is  good  enough  to 
give  the  “Janes”  a  little  trouble.  Most 
of  the  cows  are  fresh  or  springing 
heavily  and  have  been  hand  picked 
from  the  best  herds  in  the  East.  Ed 
Harrison  has  called  on  the  breeders  to 
consign  of  their  best  and  they  have 
responded  with  a  grand  lot  of  real  seed 
stock. 
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hinman  milker 
help  increase 

your  PRODUCTION! 
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The  government  has  asked  the 
dairy  industry  to  step  up  production 
— and  the  Hinman  Milker  will  help 
you  do  your  parti 

Here’s  the  milker  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Hinman  will  help  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat.  Using  only  10 "  of 
vacuum  it’s  a  safer,  gent  let  type  of 
milking  that  soothes  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed  and  empties  the  udders  faster 
— up  to  15  cows  per  hour  with  one 
unit.  So  simple 
to  operate,  a 
12-year-old  boy 
or  girl  can  do 
the  milking. 

FREE  new 
folder  gives  all 
the  facts.  Write  today! 


HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Box  25 


Oneida.  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

Low-Vacuum  MILKER 


NEW 

1J?AN 

TI-FRICT! 

lENSION 

ion' 

CONTROL 

J 

Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater 
speed, easeof  han 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura- 
biiity. 

STEWARJ  CLiPMASTER 

New  antl-frlctlon  tension  control  assures  perfect 
tension  between  blades  for  cooler,  lighter  running  — 
faster,  easier  clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer. 
Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  Insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  In  diameter. 
Completeiy  insuiated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  smoothest  running,  easiest- to-use  cll  pper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $25  value  lor  $19.95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Send  lor  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand- 
power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shalt  Company,  Dept. 
2,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6S  vears 
maUng  Quaiity  vroducts. 


Avoid  Rising  Cost! 


Our  1941  sales  forecasf  biggest  Mari¬ 
etta  Silo  year  ever  for  1942.  But,  with 
production  cost  rising,  we  dore  not 
guarantee  prices  beyond  Jai;.  I.  .  .  . 
So,  write  nearest  office  NOW— for  full 
particulars  about  World's  Safest  Silo 
—  Marietta  Super-Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion . Place  your  order  at  present 

price — ^for  later  delivery — and  SAVE 
the  difference. 


^  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 


Horictto.  Ohio 
Scotia.  N.  Y. 


Boltifnorc.  Md. 
LilcsviMe.  N.  C. 


Dr,  Nayior 

LINIXE  ra 


A  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions-Cow  Pox, 
Hoof  Rot,  Hoof  Lameness, 
Thrush,  Bruises,  Calk  Wounds. 
*Antiseptic*  Per  bottle  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co  ./  Morris,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086 
Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  $5.50  each.  York 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pig 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  a 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  COD  o 
send  cheek  or  money  order.  My  guarantee— if  ttiey  d 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charg 
for  crating. 


DOGS 


White  Runner  Drakes  $2,  3  for  $5.  Embden  Ganders  $4, 
Collie  Pups,  $10,  $5.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10,  Females  $5.00. 
Some  all  white.  FRANK  WIXOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  In  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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Dairymen  Seek  MUk  Pricing 
Based  on  Cost  of  Prodnction 


IN  COMMISSIONER  Noyes’  front 
page  article  “For  Faster  Milk  Price 
Adjustments”  in  the  September  27  is¬ 
sue,  he  mentioned  the  committee  of  the 
deans  of  three  colleges  of  agriculture — 
Dean  Ladd  of  Cornell,  Dean  Fletcher 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dean  Hills  of 
Vermont.  These  three  men  were  asked 
by  representatives  of  milk  coopera¬ 
tives,  under  the  leadership  of  Owen  D. 
Young,  to  study  milk  production  costs 
to  determine  a  workable  formula  for 
pricing  milk  based  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  All  the  colleges  have  records 
taken  on  dairy  farms  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years. 

The  committee  met  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  Meeting  with  them  were 
Mr.  Young  and  representatives  of  the 
five  dairy  groups.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  used  mainly  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  by  agricultural  economists  from 
the  three  colleges.  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  W.  I.  Myers  of  Cornell  summed  up 
the  information,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the 
figures  presented  by  the  three  colleges. 
New  York  College  figures  showed  a 
year-around  cost  of  $2.69,  with  a  win¬ 
ter  cost  of  $3.15;  Vermont  figures  were 
$2.62  (summer)  and  $3.07  (winter); 
Pennsylvania  figures  were  $2.59  (sum¬ 
mer)  and  $3.03  (winter). 

The  amounts  of  feed  and  labor  go¬ 
ing  into  the  production  of  100  pounds 
of  milk  (Cornell  figures)  are:  Grain, 
30  pounds;  hay,  70  pounds;  silage,  110 
pounds;  pasture  costs,  13  cents;  labor, 
2%  hours  at  35  cents  per  hour.  Cost 
accounts  show  that  other  costs  such 
as  veterinary  fees,  bull  service,  bed¬ 
ding,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  add 


25  per  cent  to  these  costs  and  that  win¬ 
ter  milk  averages  to  cost  17  per  cent 
more  than  summer.  Credit  is  given  for 
manure  produced  and  for  the  calf. 

The  various  costs  entering  into  the 
production  of  milk  were  figured  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  are  at  present.  It 
was  pointed  out  that: 

1.  An  increase  of  $1.00  a  ton  in  the 
price  of  grain  would  increase  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  l%c  a  hundred. 

2.  An  increase  of  5c  in  the  cost  of 
labor  would  add  12 1/20  a  hundred  to  the 
cost  of  producing  milk. 

3.  An  increase  of  $1.00  a  ton  in  the 
value  of  silage  would  add  5%c  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

4.  An  increase  of  $1.00  a  Ion  in  the 
value  of  hay  would  increase  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  by  3i/^c  a  hundred. 

A  number  of  pertinent  comments 
were  made.  For  example,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  at  present  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  farm  wages  and  the  wages  of 
industrial  labor  is  much  wider  than  it 
was  at  a  comparable  period  in  the  first 
World  War.  The  farm  owner’s  time  en¬ 
ters  into  the  cost  of  producing  milk, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  that  he  is  just¬ 
ly  entitled  to  better  wages  than  he  has 


been  receiving  in  recent  months. 

It  is  unfair  to  use  country-wide  cost 
of  production  figures  in  pricing  milk  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  Due  to  heavy 
costs  of  meeting  milk  inspection  re¬ 
quirements,  higher  costs  for  shipped- 
in  feed,  and  other  increased  costs,  it 
costs  more  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk 
here  than  it  does  in  other  sections. 

The  need  for  a  milk  pricing  formula 
that  will  meet  changing  conditions 
quickly  was  generally  admitted.  In  the 
past,  hearings  have  been  held  and,  by 
the  time  increases  have  been  put  into 
effect,  which  is  usually  several  months, 
costs  have  increased  way  above  what 
they  were  at  the  time  the  hearings 
were  held.  In  addition  to  being  slow, 
hearings  are  costly. 

Following  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Young  and  representatives  of  the  var¬ 
ious  groups  met  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  working  out  a  formula  that 
would  be  fair  to  producers.  A  few 
days  later  a  committee  of  five  men 
went  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  representatives  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  The  committee  was  made  up 
of  one  man  from  each  of  the  five 
groups  that  have  been  working  with 
Mr.  Young,  namely.  Eastern  Producers, 
Dairymen’s  League,  Dairy  Farmers 
Union,  Associated  Independents,  and 
Metropolitan  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency. 


Northeastern  Farmers  Hear  1042 
•Farm  Production  Goal 


Representatives  of  northeastern  agri¬ 
culture  met  with  a  similar  group  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
New  York  City  recently  to  discuss  the 
details  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard’s  Farm  Production  Campaign 
for  1942.  This  is  one  of  three  similar 
meetings,  the  others  being  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Chicago,  and  Memphis. 

According  to  Secretary  Wickard,  the 


goal  for  1942  calls  for  the  largest 
farm  production  in  the  history  of  Am¬ 
erican  agriculture,  the  aim  being  to 
produce  15%  more  farm  products  than 
for  the  average  of  1924-29.  However, 
the  Secretary  stressed  the  point  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plow  up  the 
hills  and  plains  to  get  this  production. 
Neither  does  the  Secretary  aim  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  production  of  all 
farm  products.  Hogs,  beef,  veal,  evap¬ 
orated  milk,  dry  skim  milk,  cheese, 
and  poultry  products  are  the  ones 
where  increases  are  desired.  The  most 
urgent  need  is  for  more  milk. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  some  of 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  is  that 
northeastern  farmers  do  not  take  a 
back  seat  for  anyone  when  it  comes  to 
patriotism.  However,  some  difficulties 
were  pointed  out,  in  particular  that  an 
adequate  price  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
increases  in  production.  The  poultry 
situation  is  favorable,  and  it  is  gener- 
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ally  agreed  that  we  will  get  some  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  production  in  1942. 

When  it  comes  to  milk,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  any  increase  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  must  come  from  present  dairy 
farms  and  from  the  present  cow 
population.  Milk  prices  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  generally  established  by  milk 
control  boards,  and  here  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  saying  to  the  government,  “If 
you  want  the  milk,  give  us  the  price 
that  will  enable  us  to  produce  it.” 

Little  enthusiasm  was  shown  over 
the  possibility  of  any  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  potatoes  or 
vegetables.  These  are  crops  that  take 
a  lot  of  labor;  farm  labor  is  high  and 
scarce,  and  likely  to  be  higher  and 
scarcer.  It  will  require  some  “selling” 
to  convince  northeastern  farmers  that 
they  should  increase  acreage  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  potatoes  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  securing  labor  and  in 
view  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  prices  they 
will  receive  when  the  crops  are  har¬ 
vested. 

Later  at  Ithaca,  there  was  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
fense  Board  and  the  Land  Use  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  Decision  was  made 
to  start  a  farm-to-farm  canvass  on 
November  3  to  determine  what  each 
New  York  State  farmer  can  do  to  meet 
the  production  goals.  Work  will  be 
done  by  AAA  committeemen,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Roy  Gillett,  Statistician  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets;  George  Robinson, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics;  Maurice  Bond,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  and  C.  J. 
Blanford,  U.S.D.A. 

Plans  were  also  undertaken  to  get 
together  facts  on  the  hay  situation  in 
order  to  determine  what  areas  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  short  of  hay  and  where  hay 
can  be  secured  to  meet  that  need. 


—  A.  A.— 

Cheese  Dealers  Indicted 

A  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
City  has  returned  indictments  against 
two  cheese  boards  and  four  cheese 
handling  companies.  The  cheese  boards 
are  located  in  Gouverneur,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  and  Cuba,  Allegany 
County.  The  companies  handling  cheese 
include  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company,  Kraft  Cheese  Ck)mpany, 
Miller-Richardson  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Lowville,  and  the  McCadam  Cheese 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Ogdensburg. 


Hammond,  N.  Y.,  Futnre  Farmers  Sponsor 

Commnnity  Fair 


IT  costs  you  money  to  be  without  an  electric  barn 
ventilating  system.  You  pay  for  a  damp  barn  in 
repair  bills,  in  treatment  of  sick  stock,  in  decreased 
milk  production  and  in  loss  of  hay. 

Plan  now  to  investigate  the  Fairbanks-Goodman 
fan-operated  ventilating  system.  It’s  low  in  cost  and 
economical  to  operate.  Users  estimate  it  costs  no 
more  than  5c  per  head  per  month  to  keep  a  barn 
tight  and  dry  with  this  efficient  system. 

Ask  your  Rural  Service  Representative  or  write  to  our 
rural  service  department  for  complete  information. 

NIAGARA,  LOCKPORT  &  ONTARIO  POWER  CO. 
NIAGARA llfc  HUDSON 


AS  PART  of  their  yearly  program 
this  year,  the  Hammond  Chapter 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
sponsored  a  community  fair.  This  fair 
is  alternated  between  the  two  towns 
of  Hammond  and  Brier  Hill  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County. 

This  year,  the  fair  was  held  in  Ham¬ 
mond  on  September  12  and  13,  and 
more  than  700  people  visited  the 
grounds  to  see  the  cattle,  horses, 
ponies,  poultry,  vegetables  and  home¬ 
making  exhibits.  More  than  $150  were 
realized  after  expenses  were  paid. 

This  year  59  head  of  cattle  were 
quartered  in  the  35'  by  80'  tent  that 
the  Fair  Association  rents  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  the  horses  are  cared  for  in  stalls 
built  adjacent  to  the  schoolground  and 
58  head  of  good  draft  animals  compet¬ 
ed  this  year  for  the  $80  in  prize  money 
allotted  to  the  draft  classes.  Not  less 
than  five  animals  were  paraded  in  the 
ring  in  any  one  of  the  seven  classes. 
Morton  Adams,  Wayne  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent,  who  judged  the  cattle 
and  horses,  stated  that  it  was  a  larger 
horse  show  than  is  seen  at  some  coimty 
fairs. 

The  poultry  exhibit  had  108  entries 
this  year,  and  the  vegetable  exhibit 
with  nearly  three  hundred  plates  of 
vegetables  proved  as  always,  one  of 


the  high  points  of  the  fair;  some  of 
the  vegetable  classes  had  as  many  as 
twenty  entries  and  offered  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  all  who  entered.  The 
homemaking  department  consisted  of 
classes  for  canning,  baking,  clothing 
flowers,  quilts  and  amateur  photog¬ 
raphy  and  all  classes  showed  a  goodly 
representation. 

The  machinery  exhibit  consisted  of 
tractors,  plows,  spreaders  and  other 
farm  machinery  and  drew  a  large 
crowd  during  the  two  days.  Baseball 
was  played  both  days,  with  a  16  inning 
thriller  between  Morristown  and  Ham 
jnond  going  to  Morristown  4-3  on  Sat 
urday.  The  Vocational  Agriculture 
judging  contest,  Saturday  morning 
was  won  by  the  three  man  team  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Canton  Future  Farmer 
Chapter,  with  Gouverneur  second. 

The  fair,  this  year,  was  planned  by 
a  board  of  directors,  made  up  of  farm¬ 
ers  from  the  town  of  Hammond,  and 
is  self  supporting.  Some  donations  are 
received,  but  the  $240  in  prize  money 
that  is  paid  out,  is  raised  from  admis¬ 
sions,  an  entertainment  and  dance  and 
proceeds  from  refreshment  stands  ruB 
by  the  Future  Farmers.  Any  profit 
that  is  realized  is  kept  in  a  fund  to 
put  on  future  fairs,  and  to  make  preiB' 
iums  more  inviting  than  in  the  past 
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Estimates  September  Price 

Administrator  Cladakis  estimates 
that  the  September  uniform  price  will 
be  $2.54.  If  this  proves  to  be  the 
prioe,  it  will  be  62c  higher  than  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago. 

On  production.  Administrator  Cla¬ 
dakis  estimates  that  the  September 
pobl  for  the  New  York  market  will  in¬ 
clude  about  465,000,000  lbs.,  compared 
with  428,098,055  lbs.  last  September. 

The  butter  price  for  the  month  of 
September  is  expected  to  average  near¬ 
ly  37c,  as  compared  to  about  2814  c 
last  September;  and  the  skim  milk  ad¬ 
justment,  39.7c  a  hundred;  2.4c  a  year 
ago. 

Potatoes 

Up  to  the  last  week  in  September, 
the  total  carlot  movement  of  potatoes 
was  about  8,000  cars  behind  last  year. 
About  half  of  the  shortage  occurred 
while  the  early  states  were  shipping. 
The  other  half  was  accounted  for  by 
latter  movement  thus  far  from  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  states.  New  Jersey 
reported  65  cars  purchased  by  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Marketing  Administration;  Long 
Island,  75  cars. 

Normally  the  period  of  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  comes  during  the  last  week  in 
September  and  the  first  two  weeks  in 
October.  After  October  15,  shipments 
are  mostly  from  storage. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  has  this  comment :  “Prices  are 
not  likely  to  show  much  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks  unless  a  bad 
freeze  or  something  else  unusual  comes 
ap  in  important  producing  sections. 

—  A.  A. — 

IVo  Surplus  of  Turkeys 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1941  turkey 
;rop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
To  be  exact,  it  is  figured  as  .3%  great¬ 
er.  The  crop  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  was  expected  earlier  in 
the  season.  In  general,  however,  tur¬ 
keys  are  expected  to  average  a  little 
higher  in  weight  than  a  year  ago. 

In  New  England  States,  the  turkey 
population  is  a  little  heavier  than  a 
year  ago.  New  England  indicates  a 
supply  of  127,000  turkeys,  as  compared 
with  119,000  last  year,  an  increase  of 
7%. 

In  New  York  State,  420,000  turkeys 
are  eating  themselves  out  of  house  and 


Wants  to  Buy  Sage 

“The  International  Salt  Co., 
Inc.,  is  using  Dalmatian  Sage  in 
its  Sterling  Sausage  Seasoning. 
This  material  js  produced  in  Dal¬ 
matia  on  the  western  shore  of 
Yugoslavia.  Importations  have 
been  cut  oif  because  of  the  war. 

“We  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
farmers  and  truck  growers  who 
can  furnish  large  or  small 
amounts  of  shade-cured  garden 
sage,  or  who  would  like  to  start 
growing  sage  for  us.  Anyone 
who  has  sage  or  would  like  to 
raise  it,  should  write  to  C.  D. 
Looker,  Director  of  Research,  In¬ 
ternational  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Box 
506,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Tell  us 
how  many  pounds  of  sage  you  can 
sell  us,  and  how  much  sage  you 
can  raise  next  year.  We  will 
furnish  shipping  bags  and  pay 
the  cost  of  shipping  to  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Send  a  few  leaves  of 
the  kind  of  sage  you  produce. 

“We  want  pure,  clean  sage 
leaves,  free  from  mold,  and  will 
pay  a  good  market  price  for 
them. — C.  D.  Looker.” 


home.  This  is  aui  increase  of  20,000 
over  last  year’s  crop. 

The  entire  North  Atlantic  States  tur¬ 
key  population  is  about  5%  higher 
than  last  year.  Last  year,  fifty-one 
per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  turkey  crop  was 
marketed  in  November  or  earlier.  This 
year  growers  indicate  an  intention  to 
market  54%  of  the  crop  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  If  the  price  is 
favorable,  the  proportion  actually  mar¬ 
keted  early  may  be  larger. 

—  A.  A. — 

s 

New  Standards  for  Potato 
Grading 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
has  issued  revised  U.  S.  Standards  for 
potatoes  which  will  be  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  10th. 

The  tolerance  for  undersized  potatoes 
is  reduced  from  5%  to  3%  for  packs 
intended  to  meet  a  minimum  of  2  % 
inches  or  6  ounces  in  weight.  Most 
shipments  in  recent  years  have  met 
this  3%  level  very  easily. 

Another  change  concerns  internal 
damage.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a 
tolerance  of  5%  for  damage  or  serious 
damage  by  hollow  heart.  Without 
changing  the  percentage  figure,  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  figure  for  under¬ 
size  mentioned  above,  there  must  now 
be  included  other  concealed  defects 
such  as  various  types  of  necrosis,  stem 
end  browning  and  internal  brown  spot 
which  are  now  important  in  some 
areas. 

All  grades  except  U.  S.  No.  2  are 
now  required  to  be  free  from  blight 
instead  of  free  from  injury  or  free  from 
damage  by  blight.  This  is  intended  to 
curb  loss  by  further  development  of 
blight  during  the  process  of  marketing. 

Copies  of  the  standards  may  be  had 
from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Washington  or  through  any  of 
the  Federal-State  inspectors.  The  New 
York  State  address  is:  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Paul  Work. 

—  A.  A. — 

Wooing  the  Apple 
Consumer 

{Continued  from  Page  2) 
Customers,  through  Apple  Institute 
surveys,  have  been  definite  in  their 
statements  that  they  do  not  want  Culls 
and  poor  quality  fruit  at  practically 
any  price. 

Today,  probably  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  through  the  increased  trend  of 
Self-service  Super-Markets  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  advertised  commodi¬ 
ties  which  call  for  consumer  attention. 
Eye  appeal  is  an  all-important  asset 
and  you  can  rest  assured  that  the 
masses  of  these  consumer-buyers  are 
attracted  to  apples  which  are  well  dis¬ 
played  and  which  possess  eye-appeal. 
When  they  find  small  sized  immature 
apples,  there  should  be  but  little 
wonder  why  their  attention  quickly 
passes  to  competing  fruits. 

There  have  been  some  recent  con¬ 
ferences  of  representatives  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  held  at  Washington  and  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  the  Institute’s  President, 
Mr.  John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass.  As  a  result  the  SMA  began 
their  apple  purchases  ^  considerably 
earlier  this  season  at  improved  prices 
as  well.  Growers  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  emergency  sales  outlet. 
The  Apple  Institute  is  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  increase  apple  consump¬ 
tion  and  promises  that  apple  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  will  be  record-break¬ 
ing  this  Fall.  Much  of  the  beautiful  na¬ 
tional  advertising  run  in  various  ma¬ 


gazines  and  newspapers  by  many  large 
companies  in  their  tie-in  with  app'les 
is  a  direct  result  of  plans  between  the 
Apple  Institute  and  these  various  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  promotion  of  a  new 
food  item — Cranberry- Apple  Pie  is  an 
excellent  example.  This  will  be  publi¬ 
cized  in  all  principal  magazines  as  well 
as  in  a  long  string  of  monthly  and 
daily  newspapers,  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  some  35  million.  Ten  mil¬ 
lion  recipes  are  being  inclosed  in  flour 
bags  of  one  company  alone  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  publicity  will  be  given 
over  national  radio  hook-ups. 

— A.  A.— 

Vegetables  for  Food  Stamps 
The  Surplus  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  all  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  retained  on  the  blue 
stamp  list  for  October.  This  means 
that  cities  using  the  food  stamp  plan 


are  making  fresh  vegetables  available 
to  users  of  the  plan.  For  October, 
fresh  prunes,  plums  and  peaches  were 
dropped  from  the  food  stamp  list.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  are  apples,  oranges, 
pears,  fresh  vegetables  (including  po¬ 
tatoes),  and  eggs. 

—  A.  A. — 

On  September  1,  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  shell  eggs  totaled  6,134,000 
cases.  Storage  holdings,  including 
shell  and  frozen  eggs  on  shell  equiva¬ 
lent,  on  September  1  were  2.5%  heavier 
than  a  year  ago  and  7  %  above  the 
1936-40  average.  On  that  date,  22% 
of  the  country’s  shell  eggs  and  25% 
of  the  frozen  eggs  were  stored  in 
North  Atlantic  States. 

U.  S.  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  on 
September  1  totaled  85,276,000  lbs.,  4% 
more  than  a  year  ago. 


DRAINAGE  WORK  DONE  THIS  FALL 

will  help  your  land  next  Spring, 
and  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  Profitable  Investment,  Always 

ACME  DURABLE  DRAIN  TILE 

Drain  the  wet  patches  on  your  property.  Protect  your 
investment  by  tiling  all  land  that  is  capable  of  producing 
crops.  Ask  your  agricultural  agent  for  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance.  A  single  well-placed  tile  line  will  spell  your  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Many  Farmers  and  Growers  are  using  Acme  Tile, —be¬ 
cause  they  are  Durable,  Properly-designed,  Light  to  handle, 
well-burned.  Acme  Tile  are  Serviceable,  Long-lasting, 
Reasonably  priced,  Easy  to  lay.  Truck  them  yourself  direct 
from  our  Shaleton  Plants,  or  we  will  make  delivery. 

Made  in  3"  —  4"  —  6"  sizes. 

Ask  for  prices  on  truckloads  and  carloads. 


We  Also  Make  BRICK  and  BUILDING  TILE 

for  Barns,  Milkhouses,  Septic  Tanks,  etc. 

It  will  pay  you  to  brick  up  your  water  supply. 

Acme  Shale  Brick  Company, inc 

1153  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  GRant  2091 
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MS// 

PR/ZES 


*500.00 

2ND  $200.00 

DUD  $100.00 


And  110  other  good  cosh  prizes 


m/^  n  po  AMt/y  Twms 


Write  a  statement,  50  words  or 
less,  beginning :  ‘*\  like  Occident 
Flour  because  •  •  /f 


You  don’t  have  to  be  clever,  or 
even  an  exceptional  cook.  Just 
simply  and  honestly  write  down 
the  reasons  you  find  Occident  En¬ 
riched  Family  Flour  makes  your 
baking  easier  and  better.  Home 


bakers  for  60  years  have  preferred 
Occident — you  will  too.  It’s  made 
of  hard  Western  wheat,  higher  in 
quality,  that’s  why  Occident  bakes 
such  tasty  treats  and  keeps  ’em 
fresh  for  days.  Easy  to  handle, 
too.  Get  in  this  easy  contest  today. 


Modernize  your  bath¬ 
room,  take  a  trip,  buy 
Defense  bonds,  etc. 


RULES  ARE  EASY! 


1.  Just  complete  the  statement,  “I  like 
Occident  Flour  because  .  .  using  not 
more  than  50  words.  Write  on  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  entry  blank  available 
at  your  dealer’s. 

2.  Your  own  name  and  address,  printed 
plainly,  the  name  of  your  grocer,. and  one 
sales  slip  or  Occident  Guaranty  Certificate 
(in  every  bag),  as  proof  of  purchase,  must 
accompany  each  entry  —  enter  as  many 
statements  as  you  wish. 

3.  Mail  entries  to  Occident  Flour  Contest 
Dept.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  Cash  prizes  are:  First  Prize,  $500; 
Second  Prize,  $200;  Third  Prize,  $100; 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  $25;  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
$10;  and  the  next  six  prizes,  $5;  100  con¬ 
solation  prizes  of  $1  each.  In  the  event 


of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  only  on  sin¬ 
cerity  and  the  originality  of  expression 
concerning  Occident  Flour’s  better  baking 
qualities.  Your  entry  should  not  be  elab¬ 
orate.  Decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 
All  entries  become  the  property  of  Russell- 
Miller  Milling  Co. 

6.  Contest  closes  November  10,  1941. 
Entries  postmarked  later  than  midnight, 
November  10th,  will  not  be  eligible. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Names  of  Grand  Prize  winners  will 
be  announced  in  this  paper  in  December. 

8.  Contest  open  to  all  except  employees 
of  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  its  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  and  their  families. 


IF  YOU  WIN,  YOUR  DEALER  WINS  TOO! 

Be  sure  the  name  of  the  flour  dealer  from  He  can  help  you  win.  And  he,  too,  receives 
whom  you  buy  your  Occident  Flour  is  on  a  cash  bonus  of  50%  of  any  Grand  Prize 
your  sheet  of  paper  or  entry  blank  (which  if  a  winner  purchased  the  flour  through 
he  will  supply).  his  store. 
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GIVING 

Get  Ready  Now  for 
Christmas 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 


WHEN  you  make  your  Christmas 
presents,  the  gift  budget  can  be 
made  to  stretch  much,  much  further. 
To  help  you  in  your  search  for  suit¬ 
able  gifts  for  all,  here  are  some  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions: 

Any  little  girl  would  love  doll  clothes 
made  by  Pattern  No.  3076  because  they 
are  designed  just  like  those  that  real 
little  girls  wear — jacket,  suspender 
skirt,  and  “beanie”  hat. 

“V”  for  victory  appears  in  Accessory 
Set  No.  3149,  ideal  gifts  for  fashion- 
minded  daughters  or  friends,  or  to 
spice  up  one’s  own  wardrobe.  Pattern 
includes  beret  and  toque,  adaptable  to 
any  head  size,  bag  and  belt  (not 
shown). 

For  the  dainty  feminine  among  your 
acquaintances,  Bed  Jacket  No.  2847  may 
be  as  dainty  and  lace  trimmed  or  as 
simple  as  you  care  to  make  it.  The 
market  is  full  of  fabrics  lovely  for  such 
a  garment — spun  rayon,  challis,  light¬ 
weight  jersey,  or  a  pretty  cotton. 

From  your  work  basket  may  come 
scraps  for  these  cunning  stuffed,  ani¬ 
mals  No.  2856 — a  fat  elephant  and  a 
calico  cat,  and  they  will  be  just  as 
beloved  as  if  they  had  cost  many  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  animal  theme  is  dear  to  children, 
especially  when  used  to  decorate  their 
clothes.  Embroidery  Pattern  No.  E11208 
is  an  easy-to-do  hot  iron  transfer  and 
includes  many  more  motifs  than  are 
illustrated. 

Tiny  tots  adore  soft  stuffed  animals 
such  as  the  horse  and  scottie  in  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  2855. 

For  that  young  housewife  or  older 
veteran  at  the  job,  Apple  Apron  No. 
3092  may  radiate  real  Christmas  cheer 
with  bright  apple  applique  trim.  Ap¬ 
plique  pattern  is  included. 

Nothing  appeals  to  the  teen-agers  so 
much  as  sweaters.  No.  E983  is  easy  to 
knit,  yet  extremely  smart  looking. 
The  pattern  contains  a  list  of  materials 
needed,  illustration  of  stitches,  and 
complete  instructions. 

Every  wardrobe  requires  a  pleated 
skirt;  No.  3088  has  such  pleats,  plus 
clean  tailored  lines.  A  gay  plaid,  the 
favorite  choice  for  school  and  college 
girls,  will  also  look  very  Christmassy. 

Right  along  with  sweaters  and  skirts 
run  blazers  and  jerkins.  In  Pattern 
No.  3085  we  have  a  blazer  which  is 
cut  on  good  classic  lines  and  a  trim 
weskit  which  can  be  worn  with  slacks, 
skirts  or  dresses.  The  emblem.  No. 
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E11210,  shown  on  the  pocket  of  the 
blazer  is  a  separate  pattern;  it  is  an 
All-American  emblem  which  lends  a 
colorful  touch  and  marks  your  clothes 
as  definitely  up-to-the-minute.  This 
hot  iron  transfer  pattern  includes  a 
large  selection  of  emblems. 

Hans  and  Lena  are  two  cunning  rag 
I  dolls,  standing  over  12  inches  high. 
M  478  H  is  Hans,  the  boy  doll;  M478L 
is  Lena,  the  girl.  Each  package  con¬ 
tains  stamped  muslin  for  body  with  sets 
of  patterns  for  costumes,  wool  for  hair 
and  embroidery  floss  for  features.  You 
provide  stuffing  for  bodies  and  the  old 
felt  hat  from  which  the  shoes  may  be 
cut.  (Each  package  25c). 


m  PRIZE  , 
^COMTESn 


/TsmeeAs/esr 
HeARP  OF/ 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 
When  you  order  patterns,  write  your 
name,  address,  pattern  size  and  num¬ 
ber  clearly  and  enclose  15  cents  in 
stamps.  Address  Pattern  Dept.,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  10  North  Cherry 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. '  Add  12  cents 
for  a  copy  of  our  full  color  Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion  Book.  There  is  even 
a  prize  winning  quilt  pattern  in  it! 

Doll’s  Clothes  Pattern  No.  3076 — Jacket, 
suspender  skirt  and  beanie  require  %  yd. 
35-inch  fabric ;  blouse,  %  yd. ;  pinafore,  \'2 
yd. ;  separate  suspender  skirt,  ^  yd. ;  for 
18-in.  doll. 

“V”  Accessory  Set  No.  3149 — Beret  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  35-inch  fabric;  toque,  %  yd.; 
bag,  %  yd. 

Bedjacket  No.  2847 — Sizes  16  to  50.  Size 
36,  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric,  %  yd.  lace. 

Stuffed  Animals  No.  2856 — Elephant  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric,  yd.  18-in. 
contrasting;  cat,  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric. 

Embroidery  Transfer  Pattern  No.  E11208 
— 15  cents. 

Stuffed  Playthings  No.  2855 — Horse  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric,  %  yd.  con¬ 
trasting;  dog,  yd.  35-in. 

Apple  Apron  No.  3092 — Sizes  small,  medi¬ 
um,  large.  Medium  size,  1%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric,  5%  yds.  braid,  %  yd.  red  fabric, 
%  yd.  green.  Applique  is  included  in  pat¬ 
tern. 

Easy-to-Knit  Sweater  No.  E98,3 — Instruc¬ 
tion  for  making  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  and 
40—15  cents. 

Pleated  Skirt  No.  3088 — Waist  sizes  24  to 
34  inches.  28-in.  waist,  2  yds.  54-in.  fabric. 

Blazer  and  Weskit-Type  Jerkin  No.  3085 — 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16,  1%  yds.  54-in. 
fabric,  3(4  yds.  binding,  for  blazer;  %  yd. 
54-in.  fabric  for  weskit. 

Patriotic  Emblem  Transfer  Pattern  No. 
E11210 — 15  cents. 


F  /"  PRIZE 

00  in  Cash 

\  I  SECOND 

II  PRIZE  — 


and  100  Additional 
,  Prizes  of  *1.00 
Each! 


HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN 

Remember  this  is  a  new  and 
lighter  kind  of  chocolate 
cake,  so  a  name  like  “Zephyr” 
might  win. 

Then  too,  this  cake  is  a  great 
favorite  with  men  so  a  name 
like  “Man  Pleaser”  might 
make  a  hit  with  the  judges, 
or  you  can  “coin”  a  name  like 
“Delitreet.” 

Or,  when  you  notice  that 
you  set  this  cake  to  rise  over¬ 
night,  you  might  name  it 
“  Overnight  Sepsation.”  (Note: 
Maca  Yeasx  is  fast  acting 
when  used  for  bread  and  rolls. 
In  this  cake  redye  the  “set¬ 
ting  time”  brings  extra 
smoothness.) 

You  can  probably  beat  any 
of  the  names  suggested  here. 
But  the  important  thing  is  to 
think  up  a  name  and  send  it 
in.  Don’t  think  it’s  not  good 
enough.  Let  the  judges  decide. 


Here’s  a  cake  that’s  so  deliciously  new  and  different  no 
ordinary  name  fits  it !  It’s  “Devil’s  Food”  type,  but 
it’s  made  with  Maca  Yeast,  and  Maca  acts  to  give  it  a 
gloriously  smooth  texture— a  melt-in-your-mouth  ten¬ 
derness  such  as  you  have  never  dreamed  of.  What’s 
more,  this  recipe  will  produce  a  cake  that  stays  moist 
longer— though  you  won’t  have  a  chance  to  find  this  out 
after  your  family  gets  hold  of  it ! 

Once  you  try  it,  you’ll  never  even  think  of  making 
any  other.  You’ll  agree,  too,  that  no  old-fashioned  name 
is  good  enough  for  this  gorgeous  new-fashioned  cake. 
And  we’ll  pay  $1000.00  for  the  best  name  suggested  for 
this  masterpiece! 

Yes,  we’ll  pay  $1000.00  in  cash  for  a  name  that  you 
may  think  up  in  5  minutes!  Just  think  what  you  could  do 
with  this  much  extra  cash.  Or  $250  in  cash,  or  $150 !  And 
it’s  easy  to  enter  this  simple  contest.  All  you  do  is  think 
up  a  name  for  this  grand  cake  and  send  it  in  according 
to  the  simple  rules.  That’s  all! 

So  get  busy.  Make  this  sensational  new  cake  right 
away.  Let  its  new  kind  of  deliciousness  be  your  inspira¬ 
tion  for  its  name-then  get  your  entry  in.  This  easy  con¬ 
test  closes  November  16th,  so  you  must  act  at  once! 

Follow  Tested  Recipe 

When  you  bake  this  marvelous  cake  follow  the  tested 
recipe  shown  here.  Note  that  it  calls  for  Maca  Yeast,  the 
remarkable  Hi-Speed  granular  yeast  that  acts  fast  and 
keeps  without  refrigeration.  Maca  is  the  new  yeast  that 
thousands  of  housewives  now  use  for  making  all  their 
bread  and  rolls  because  of  its  convenience  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  flavor  it  gives  to  all  their  bakings.  Your  grocer  has 
Maca  Yeast. 


Apple  Upside-Down  Cake 

I  do  not  like  to  serve  apple  pie  too 
often,  yet  we  have  lots  of  apples  which  I 
must  use.  Please  give  me  a  recipe  which 
is  not  too  much  work  and  will  take  the 
place  of  apple  pie.  — E.  O. 

Perhaps  this  Apple  Upside-Down 
Cake  will  fill  the  bill.  I  hope  so  any¬ 
way: 

‘A  cup  butter  (/j  cup  milk 

V2  cup  sugar  2  to  4  flrm-fleshed  apples 

I  egg  (such  as  Jonathans) 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  2  teaspoons  cinnamon  mix- 

l'/2  cups  sifted  flour  ed  with  'A  cup  sugar 

2  tsps.  baking  powder  'A  teaspoon  salt 

Warm  the  butter  and  cream  it  into 
the  sugar,  add  well-beaten  egg,  and 
vanilla.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  add  alternately  with  the 
milk  to  the  first  mixture.  Spread  a 
thick  coating  of  butter  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  square  or  oblong  baking 
dish  or  a  heavy  pan.  Pare,  quarter, 
and  slice  the  apples  thin,  spread  in  a 
single  over-lapping  layer  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
the  mixture  of  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
and  add  another  layer  of  apples  and 
the  remaining  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Pour  the  cake  mixture  over  the  apples. 
The  batter  is  rather  thick  and  may 
need  to  be  smoothed  on  top  with  a 
knife.  Bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven 
(300°  to  325“  F.)  for  45  minutes. 
Loosen  the  sides  of  the  cake,  turn  it  out 
carefully,  upside-down  and  the  top  will 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  transparent 
apples.  Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce  or 
cream,  either  plain  or  whipped. 


- RULES - 

1  Think  up  a  name  for  cake. 

2  Mail  entries  to  Maca  Yeast, 
215  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept. 
G,  Chicago,  Ill.  Enter  as  many 
times  as  you  wish  but  each 
entry  must  be  accompanied 
by  three  foil  wrappers  (or 
facsimiles)  from  packages  of 
Maca  Yeast. 

3  Contest  closes  at  Midnight, 
November  16th.  $1000  in  cash 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
name;  $250  for  the  second 
best;  $150  for  the  third  best 
and  $1  each  for  the  senders 
of  the  next  100  best  letters. 

4  Entries  will  be  judged  for 
originality,  imiqueness,  and 
aptness  of  thought.  Judges’ 
decision  will  be  final.  Dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
case  of  ties.  Entries  and  con¬ 
tents  become  the  property  of 
Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

5  Residents  of  Continental 


Maca  Yeast  is  one  o1  the  maior 
food  discoveries  o/  the  century. 
It’s  real,  live,  active  yeast  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  new  form.  It  comes  to 
you  in  little  golden  granules— de¬ 
hydrated  so  you  don’t  pay  lor 
water.  ~ 


5  Residents  ot  Continental 
,oi  United  States  may  compete, 

I  o.°y  except  Northwestern  Yeast 

Co.  employees,  their  adver- 


FASHIONS  FOR  FALL 
Is  your  wardrobe  up-to-date? 
Check  up  on  your  clothes  with 
our  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Book!  It  tells  all  about  cur¬ 
rent  style  trends,  illustrates 
them  with  smart  new  designs 
for  all  the  family — patterns 
easy  enough  for  anybody  to 
use.  Send  for  YOUR  copy  to¬ 
day:  12c:  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  New  York. 


*^IOK'BOOK 


tising  agency  and  their  fami' 
lies. 

6  Winners  notified  by  mail. 


VALL  AMD 
'■'IHTCm 
i?Ai.  42 


To  use  Maca  you  simply 
moisten  in  lukewarm  water  and 

it’s  ready  to  go  to  work.  Maca  keeps  for  weeks  without 
refrigeration,  yet  it  acts  fast.  Thus  you  can  set  in  a  handy 
supply  — ready  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice.  No  wonder 
women  praise  its  revolutionary  convenience. 


THIS  CONTEST  CLOSES  NOVEMBER  16tli,  1941... YOU  MUST  ACT  AT  ONCE! 


(And  We  Mean  Deliciously  biff^rent!) 
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Back  in  our  boyhood  days  at  the 
old  farm  in  Maine,  the  best  place 
for  trout-fishing  was  the  upper  course 
of  Lurvey’s  Stream,  though,  at  present, 
one  might  fish  an  entire  afternoon  there 
with  scant  result.  Above  Lurvey’s 
Mills  the  stream  is  little  more  than  a 
large  brook,  with  secluded  pools  be¬ 
neath  steep  banks,  where  at  that  time 
it  was  possible  to  catch  in  an  hour  or 
so  half  a  dozen  fine  trout. 

From  Lurvey’s  Mills  north  to  the  old 
pulp  mill  was  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles,  and  this  was  the  portion  of 
the  stream  where  we  usually  fished, 
especially  in  the  deep  pool  below  the 
mill,  where  the  biggest  trout  were  apt 
to  be  hooked. 

This  latter  structure  now  stood  dark, 
weather-beaten  and  deserted,  for  no 
pulp  had  been  ground  there  for  eleven 
years.  It  was  a  long,  strongly  timber¬ 
ed  building,  designed  for  grinding  green 
poplar  bolts  into  fine  meal  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  A  young  lawyer 
of  our  village  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  a  fortune  here  from  the 
heavy  poplar  growth  on  the  near-by 
forest  land,  and  had  induced  a  business 
man  of  the  place  to  embark  with  him. 
They  built  this  mill  at  large  cost  and 
began  operations.  It  was  eighty  feet 
in  length  and  divided  into  three  parts, 
first  the  mill  where  the  grinding  was 
done,  next  the  vats  where  the  pulp  was 
spread  in  sheets,  and  finally,  at  the  far 
end,  the  drying-room,  where  the  sheets 
of  pulp  were  dried  and  coated  for 
shipment. 

Producing  paper-pulp  there  failed  co 
prove  profitable,  however,  and  before 
three  years  had  passed  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  Alders  and  birches 
had  grown  up  about  the  deserted  struc¬ 
ture  and  no  one,  save  a  fisherman  now 
and  then,  approached  the  spot. 

On  the  hot  July  afternoon  of  my 
story,  Addison  and  I,  with  a  boy  neigh¬ 
bor  named  Willis  Jackson,  had  gone  up 
to  the  old  mill.  The  folks  at  home 
knew  about  this  trip,  for  as  long  as 
we  boys  were  disposed  to  behave  our¬ 
selves  the  Old  Squire  never  objected 
to  expeditions  of  this  sort.  Besides, 
our  frequent  catch  of  twenty  or  thirty 
weight  of  trout  was  a  welcome  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  family  larder. 

We  had  good  luck  that  afternoon, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  pool 
at  the  old  pulp  mill  we  had  already 
captured  three  fine  strings  of  trout 
which  we  thought  would  weigh  thirty 
pounds  each  —  as  much  as  we  could 
carry  home.  But  we  had  made  a  late 
start,  the  day  had  been  a  hot  one,  and 
it  was  sunset  by  the  time  we  arrived 
at  the  mill.  A  black  bank  of  clouds, 
too,  was  rising  over  the  forest  to  the 
northwest.  But  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  drop  our  lines  in  the 
pool,  and  almost  instantly  Willis  hook¬ 
ed  the  biggest  trout  of  the  day.  While 
Addison  and  I  were  watching  him  land 
it,  heavy  thunder  was  heard,  and  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  warned  us  that  a 
shower  was  at  hand. 

“Put  for  the  mill!”  Ad  cried,  drawing 
in  his  line.  We  had  no  more  than 
reached  the  great  side  door,  which 
stood  wide  open  than  the  shower 
struck  with  a  gust  of  hail.  Willis,  who 
was  still  securing  his  trout,  received  a 
smart  pelting  from  the  hailstones  be¬ 
fore  he  could  gain  shelter  with  us.  The 
rain  poured  and  roared  on  the  roof, 
and  then  there  came  several  more  bril¬ 
liant  flashes  of  lightning  accompanied 
by  deafening  peals  of  thunder. 

“Well,  it  will  be  over  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,”  Addison  said,  “and  then  we  will 
go  home.” 

But  it  was  not  over  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
showers  which  are  joined  by  others  and 


continue  for  an  hour  or  more.  Dusk 
fell,  and  still  it  poured.  We  could  not 
start  out  in  such  a  deluge  on  a  six- 
miles  tramp  with  our  burden  of  trout. 

We  waited  for  half  an  hour  longer 
with  the  downpour  as  violent  as  when 
it  had  started.  It  had  now  grown  very 
dark,  and  at  last  Ad  said,  “I  guess  we 
shall  have  to  stay  here  all  night.  I’m 
afraid  we  couldn’t  find  our  way 
through  the  woods.” 

“But  we  have  nothing  to  eat,”  I  ob¬ 
jected. 

“Can’t  we  cook  some  trout?”  Willis 
exclaimed.  But  neither  he  nor  Addison 
nor  I  had  brought  matches. 

After  stumbling  about,  hitting  some¬ 
thing  at  every  step  in  the  darkness  of 
the  place,  we  made  our  way  into  the 
farther  part  of  the  mill,  taking  our 
fish  with  us.  Here  were  the  old  vats, 
now  perfectly  dry.  In  the  farthest  one 
were  two  or  three  sheets  of  the  old 
pulp.  Addison  pulled  these  out  and 
got  into  the  vat  himself.  “I  believe 
I’ll  take  a  nap,”  he  declared. 

A  heap  of  shavings  where  the  crates 


Im  Q.  /J:  StepJienl 


had  been  made  lay  under  a  workbench 
at  one  side  of  the  vats.  I  rustled 
around  and,  getting  armfuls  of  these, 
piled  them  in  the  vat  to  lie  on,  for  we 
had  concluded  that  it  was  large  enough 
for  all  three  of  us,  if  we  lay  close 
together. 

We  had  not  much  more  than  settled 
ourselves  comfortably  when  Willis  com¬ 
plained  of  feeling  cold.  “Some  of  those 
hailstones  went  down  my  back,”  he 
explained.  “They  gave  me  the  shivers.” 
He  got  out  and,  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  dry  sheets  of  pulp,  hauled  it  over 
the  vat  and  then  crept  in  beneath. 
“Fm  going  to  have  a  coverlet,”  he  said. 

The  sheet  lay  partly  over  Addison 
and  me,  as  well  as  over  Willis — a  fact 
I  mention  here,  because  that  sheet  of 
old  pulp  spread  on  top  of  the  vat  prov¬ 
ed  our  salvation,  and  may  even  have 
saved  our  lives. 

I  was  soon  sound  asleep  and  would 
very  likely  have  slept  the  short  June 
night  out,  but  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  Addison  gently  shook  me. 
“Don’t  speak,”  he  whispered  at  my 
ear.  “There’s  somebody  with  a  lantern 
out  in  the  other  part  of  the  mill.  Keep 
quiet.  Don’t  let  them  hear  us!” 

“Who  is  it?”  I  whispered  back. 

“Who  knows?  They  have  pulled  up 


that  old  trapdoor  and  are  carrying 
something  down  under  the  mill.” 

Willis  was  also  awake  and  listening. 

“There’s  four  of  them,”  he  said  in  a 
whisper.  “They  are  putting  something 
heavy  underneath  here.” 

“They  are  talking  low  to  each  other. 

I  can’t  hear  what  they  are  saying,”  Ad 
whispered.  “But  they  must  be  queer 
chaps  to  be  working  here,  hiding  things 
away  under  this  old  mill,  at  dead  of 
night.  I  hope  they  don’t  find  us.” 

In  truth  we  were  greatly  puzzled  and 
not  a  little  alarmed.  The  sheet  of  pulp 
on  top  of  the  vat  overshadowed  us, 
and  we  lay  as  still  as  three  mice  in 
a  cheese  rind  when  cats  are  about. 
The  strangers  appeared  to  be  moving 
barrels  and  boxes  across  the  mill  floor, 
and  letting  them  down  the  ladder  under 
the  trapdoor  into  the  space  below. 

Suddenly  Willis  sneezed.  He  had 
been  repressing  it  ever  since  Ad  waked 
him,  but  now  it  could  be  stifled  no 
longer.  Instantly  the  talking  ceased 
out  in  the  mill.  We  were  in  a  panic. 
Evidently  we  had  been  heard,  for  we 
faintly  distinguished  several  angry  re¬ 
marks,  not  loud  but  deep,  which  prom¬ 
ised  no  good  for  us  if  we  were  dis¬ 
covered.  For  a  moment  I  had  wild 
thoughts  of  escaping  through  a  win¬ 
dow  at  our  end  of  the  mill,  but  to  jump 
from  it  would  land  me  in  the  pool  be¬ 
low;  and  Ad  was  still  bidding  me  in  a 
whisper  to  lie  still.  We  kept  quiet  and 
awaited  developments. 

Clearly  these  strangers  now  believed 
somebody  was  in  the  mill.  One  of  them 
immediately  came  softly  into  the  dry¬ 
ing-room,  holding  the  lantern  high  over 
his  head,  and  looked  all  around. 

It  must  have  been  our  good  angel 
who,  at  that  critical  moment,  prompt¬ 
ed  a  deer  to  blow  in  the  near-by  woods 
across  the  stream.  Perceiving  the 
light  in  the  mill  may  have  startled  the 
creature  and  caused  it  to  do  this,  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  our  good  luck. 

One  of  the  men  laughed.  “Come 
along  back,”  he  urged.  “That  was 
nothing  but  a  deer  blowing.  There’s 
nobody  round  here.  Come  on.  Let’s 
get  this  stuff  out  of  sight!” 

Then  we  heard  sounds  of  more  bar- 
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Prayer  for  Fortitude 

Not  for  an  easier  task,  dear  Lord,  I 
pray. 

But  for  enduring  strength  from  day 
to  day; 

Wisdom  to  meet  each  fresh  new  trial. 
And  at  the  end  of  day.  Lord,  still  to 
smile. 

Not  vainly  to  regret  mistakes  I’ve  made 
And  sorrow  still  when  I  the  price  have 
paid. 

But  give  me  now  the  will  to  do. 

And  courage.  Lord,  to  see  the  whole 
thing  through: 

A  man  who  sets  his  hand  unto  the  plow 
Should  plow  the  piece  until  it’s  done 
somehow. 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Webster, 
Whiting,  Vermont. 

rels  or  kegs  being  rolled  on  the  floor 
of  the  mill  and  let  down  the  ladder. 
They  seemed  to  be  stowing  them  away 
somewhere  below  us.  Why,  or  where, 
we  could  only  guess. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  apparently 
busily  occupied  down  there.  At  least 
it  seemed  a  long  while  to  us  in  the  old 
vat.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have  been 
an  hour  before  they  ^at  last  left  the 
mill  and,  going  out  to  their  team,  de¬ 
parted  by  the  old  winter  road  that  led 
northward  toward  the  Canadian  border. 

But,  fearful  that  they  might  return 
'with  more  of  their  mysterious  goods, 
we  lay  perfectly  still  for  nearly  an 
hour  longer.  By  this  time  it  had  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  light  as  day  dawned.  Ad¬ 
dison  crept  cautiously  out. 

“I  am  going  to  know  what  they 
brought  here,”  he  said;  and,  after  sta¬ 
tioning  Willis  and  me  in  the  woods  to 
keep  watch,  he  raised  the  trapdoor  and 
cautiously  descended  the  ladder.  Down 
there,  beneath  the  mill,  he  found  that 
the  old  sawdust  heap  bore  traces  of 
having  recently  been  disturbed.  He 
prodded  it  with  a  pole  picked  up  near 
by  and  discovered  several  large  stone 
jugs,  two  or  more  kegs  and  a  barrel, 
and  a  number  of  boxes,  all  carefully 
concealed  under  the  sawdust. 

No  doubt  now  remained  that  we  had 
discovered  the  cache  of  a  gang  of 
thieves  who  had  been  raiding  stores  on 
the  Canadian  border. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  daybreak, 
we  set  off  for  home,  where  we  arrived 
in  due  season  with  surprisingly  good 
appetites  for  breakfast.  The  story  of 
our  adventure  at  the  old  pulp  mill  was 
immediately  told,  and  after  breakfast 
the  Old  Squire  had  Whistle  hitched  up 
and,  taking  Addison  with  him,  drove  to 
the  village  to  notify  Sheriff  Blake.  The 
latter  being  out  of  town  for  the  day, 
a  posse  was  not  raised  to  visit  the 
pulp  mill  until  late  the  following  day. 
And  then  all  they  found  to  seize  in 
the  sawdust  pile  was  one  barrel.  The 
kegs  and  boxes  had  been  already  re¬ 
moved. 

The  sheriff  left  the  barrel  at  the  Old 
Squire’s  to  be  fetched  to  the  village, 
next  day.  Something  rather  queer  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  succeeding  night. 
The  spigot  accidentally — or  otherwise 
— was  loosened.  Next  morning  the 
contents  were  found  to  have  been  spill¬ 
ed  on  the  ground. 

Grandmother  Ruth  was  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  concerned  in  this 
mishap,  and  the  dear  old  lady  never 
really  denied  the  accusation. 


If  tip 


No  wonder  Pa  wouldn’t  sell  oV  Bessie!” 
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Dear  Lucile :  I  went  with  a  girl  steady 
for  about  four  months.  I  loaned  her 
over.  $5  and  she  promised  to  pay  up  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  after  she  got  out  of 
school.  A  few  months  later  we  broke  up, 
having  found  that  we  could  not  get  along. 
Well,  I  waited  a  year  and  then  wrote 
to  her  asking  if  she  would  please  arrange 
to  pay  up.  This  she  promised  but  did 
not  sign  her  name  to  the  letter.  dSTow  I 
just  heard  she  was  married  a  few  months 
ago,  and  it  may  be  htird  to  find  out  just 
where  ’  she  lives,  although  one  of  her 
friends  told  me  her  husband’s  name.  It 
begins  to  look  like  she  doesn’t  care  to 
pay.  What  would  you  do  to  make  sure 
of  getting  the  money  in  case  she  is  slow 
in  paying  up?  I  will  do  nothing  that  will 
run  down  her  name  if  I  can  avoid  doing 
so. — A  Reader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  amount 
which  you  loaned  this  girl  was  only 
around  $5  according  to  your  letter,  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  forget  it. 
Certainly  it  is  not  worth  going  to  court 
over  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  to  embarrass  this  girl’s 
husband  now  that  she  is  married.  If 
I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  just  write 
it  off  as  a  “contribution  to  charity.” 
If  the  sum  were  larger,  it  might  be  a 
different  story,  but  for  $5  it  is  hardly 
worth  while,  is  it? 

*  *  * 

Should  Have  Salary 

Dear  Lucile ;  I  am  a  girl  19  years  old, 
staying  at  home  and  helping  with  the 
work  on  the  farm  ever  since  I  graduated 
from  high  school  a  year  ago.  Now  I  have 
a  chance  for  a  job  in  a  nearby  city.  I 
wouldn’t  be  making  much  because  it 
would  take  quite  a  bit  for  room  and 
board,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  the  chance  to  meet 
people  and  do  something  on  my  own  for 
awhile. 

My  folks  object  very  much  to  my  tak¬ 
ing  this  job  because  they  want  me  to 
work  at  home  and  do  not  want  to  see  me 
leave  home.  Should  I  do  as  my  folks  wish 
or  take  this  job? — Marge. 

I  can  readily  underststnd  your  desire 
for  wanting  to  get  away  and  work 
for  yourself,  but  not  knowing  just 
what  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
are  in  your  home,  I  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  advise  you  on  whetlfer  or  not 
you  should  take  this  step.  It  may  be 
that  you  are  very  badly  needed  at 
home  and  I  expect  that  would  have 


IT  IS  EASIER  to  discuss  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  with  an  absolute 
stranger  tfian  with  a  friend,  unless 
that  friend  be  unustially  intimate 
and  understanding.  If  you  have  a 
problem,  write  to  Lucile,  Personal 
Problems  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
give  your  address,  as  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  answered.  Names 
of  all  persons  writing  Lucile  are 
kept  entirely  confidential,  and  if 
your  letter  is  printed  in  these 
columns,  your  identity  will  be  care¬ 
fully  disguised.  Please  enclose  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  if 
you  wish  a  reply  by  mail. 

- 

to  figure  in  your  plans. 

In  case,  however,  that  your  parents 
object  to  your  going  because  of  the 
valuable  work  you  are  doing  at  Home, 
then  I  think  they  should  try  very  hard 
to  supply  you  with  a  bit  of  money  (in 
case  they  are  not  doing  so),  for  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  girl  wants  to  have 
a  little  something  of  her  own. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  Be  Hasty 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  gone  with  a  girl 
for  five  months  and  her  parents  seemed 
to  like  me  but  now  her  mother  says  that 
I  am  too  old  for  her  daughter.  I  am  28; 
she  is  18.  The  girl  does  not  want  to  give 
me  up;  we  truly  love  each  other.  Has 
age  anything  to  do  with  this  or  not?  Shall 
we  continue  going  together  and  get  mar¬ 
ried? — Mart. 

It  would  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
10  years  difference  between  the  ages  of 
you  and  the  girl  to  whom  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  should  figure  too  prominently, 
especially  if  you  are  deeply  in  love 
witlr’'  each  other.  While  18  is  not  very 
old,  many  girls  are  quite  settled  at 
that  age  and  capable  of  knowing  their 
own  minds. 

However,  it  is  rather  hard  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  a  girl’s  parents 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  do 
anything  hasty  about  getting  married. 
Perhaps  if  they  get  better  acquainted 
with  you  and  become  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  and  their  daughter  are 
really  in  love  with  each  other,  they 
may  remove  their  objections.  Just  let 
a  little  time  pass  and  see  if  things  do 
not  straighten  out. 


Pe'UoHcU  P^UiJUe4fti 


Sum  Too  Small 


Today  in 
I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


Be  sure  to  cover  well  the  neck  or  base 
of  the  stalk  to  prevent  new  buds  from 
becoming  excessively  dry. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  Disturb 


Care  of  Dahlia  Roots 

How  do  you  prevent  dahlia  roots  from 
drying  out  during  the  winter? — B.  S. 

First,  dig  dahlia  roots  about  ten  days 
after  the  first  killing  frost.  This 
gives  time  for  the  plant  food  in  the 
leaves  and  stems  to  be  taken  into  the 
roots — a  part  of  the  natural  ripening 
process.  Once  the  tubers  are  dug,  do 
not  leave  the  clumps  out  overnight. 
Cut  the  stalks  about  4  or  5  inches  above 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  store  upside 
down  so  that  any  excess  moisture  may 
drain  from  the  stems.  Pafck  away  in 
either  dry  peatmoss,  dry  sand  or  even 
ashes,  and  store  in  a  cool  place.  Any 
cellar  good  for  storing  potatoes  is  good 
for  keeping  dahlias. 

If  necessary  to  store  in  a  fairly  warm 
cellar,  the  roots  should  be  coated  with 
paraffin  which  has  from  10  to  20% 
beeswax  or  some  other  tough  gum 
added.  Before  dipping  the  clump,  it 
^ould  be  thoroughly  dry  and  most  of 
the  surplus  dirt  should  be  brushed  off. 


Why  is  it  that  every  bleedingheart  I 
get  turns  yellow  and  dies  in  mid-summer? 
They  are  so  beautiful  that  I  like  to  have 
them  for  their  early  spring  flowers. 

— D.  B.  N. 

It  is  perfectly  normal  for  the  bleed¬ 
ing  heart  to  die  down  in  mid-summer. 
The  root  is  merely  resting  and  if  you 
leave  it  undisturbed  until  Spring,  it 
will  again  send  up  new  growth  and 
blossoms. 

The  trouble  usually  is  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  decides  to  put  something  else 
there,  thinking  that  the  plant  will  not 
grow  again.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mark  the  resting  place  with  a 
stake  so  that  the  roots  are  not  disturb¬ 
ed.  They  do  not  need  to  be  moved 
often;  they  can  be  fertilized  at  the 
same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  border. 
Although  they  grow  in  full  sun,  bleed- 
inghearts  will  tolerate  shade,  provided 
they  are  not  starved  by  tree  roots.  If 
the  bleedingheart  needs  to  be  moved, 
it  is  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as 
a  peony  root,  at  the  time  it  is  dormant. 


Not  much  time  left! 

AV 


^  PROT&CT  Yourself  for  the 

COMING  WINTERS 


REPAIR  FOR  DEFENSE  ★  ★  ★ 


Dixie  900  Series 


20- Year  Guarantee 


The  Government  urges  everyoR,e  to  repair  their 
present  heating  system,  when  practical,  and  we  fully 
endorse  this  policy.  If,  however,  your  heating  sys¬ 
tem  cannot  be  successfully  repaired  to  last  through 
the  emergency,  now  is  the  time  to  assure  yourself 
of  heating  comfort  by  installing  a  guaranteed  DIXIE 
Warm  Air  Heating  System — made  by  manufacturers 
who  have  been  in  the  heating  business  for  over 
100  years. 

An  Authorized  Dealer  Near  You 

Our  Authorized  Dealer  is  equipped  and  prepared  to 
install  a  Warm  Air  Heating  System  anywhere  in  the 
eastern  states.  DIXIE  **SUPER”  Furnaces  carry  a 
twenty-year  guarantee  and  give  you  assurance  of 
many  years  of  care-free  heating  comfort. 

AS  LITTLE  AS  $10  A  MONTH 

A  modest  down  payment,  eighteen  months  to  pay 
and  small  monthly  payments,  often  as  little  as  $10 
a  month  —  these  are  the  liberal  terms  we  offer. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE 
—  without  obligation. 


EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

128  Genesee- Hopper  Building 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Mml  This  Coupon  for  FREE  Heating  Estimate 

j  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY,  INC., 

I  128  Genesee-Hopper  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  inspect  my  lieating  plant  and  give  me  a  free  estimate  on  the 
I  cost  of  repairs  or  new  lieating  system.  It  is  understood  that  this 
•  places  me  tmder  no  obligation. 

I 

I  Name  _ 

I  Address  _ _ _ 

I  City - - - -  state- . . . . 


Say  you  saw  It  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


COLDS 

c^uiickiyi 


liquid 

TABLETS 
SALVE 
NOSE  DROPS 
COUCH  DROPS 


PostY our  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

American  Agriculturist 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Our  signs  comply  with  the  law. 


/Relieves  distress  from  MONTHLYv 

FEMALE 

WEAKNESS 

Lydia  K.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  not  only  helps  relieve 
monthly  pain  hut  also  weak,  nerv¬ 
ous  feelings— due  to  monthly  func¬ 
tional  disturbances.  It  helps  build  up 
resistance  against  distress  of  “diffi¬ 
cult  days.”  Follow  label  directions. 


Coming  to  — — — — 

PHILADELPHIA  ? 

Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTFI  Radios  in  Every  Room 

PHILADELPHIAN 

39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Make  lovely,  warm  quilts 
that  last  a  lifetime . . .  stay 
smooth,soft,  and  fluffy  for 
years.  Get  Land-O-Nod 
Quilt  Battfor  longer  wear, 
extra  strength.  Send  10c 
for  sample  quilting  pat¬ 
tern  and  new  book  of 
quilt  designs.  Dept.D-l4. 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO. 

tOClfPORT,  New  YORK 
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Kernel$$.  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  T.  E.  MILEIMAiV,  Guest  Editor. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  11,  1941 


Editor’s  note:  Tom  Milliman,  guest 
editor  for  Mr.  Babcock  this  time,  is 
well  known  to  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  Northeast  and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  as  a  successftil  farmer  and  co¬ 
operative  worker.  At  present  he  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regular  job 
for  six  months  as  the  fertilizer  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Civilian  Supply  under 
Leon  Henderson  in  the  United  States 
government. 

You  will  be  interested  in  Tom’s  de¬ 
scription  of  hectic  Washington. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 

September  28,  1941. 

“Dear  Tom: 

Will  you  write  from  Washington  my 
page  for  me  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  ? 

You  see,  I  want  to  fly  down  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  to  see  how  the  feeder 
calves  are  showing  up  in  the  fall 
round-ups.  I  expect  they  are  heavier 
than  usual,  and  I  already  know  they 
are  high  priced. 

Of  course,  while  I’m  down  there, 
Mrs.  Babcock  will  want  me  to  check  up 
on  her  grandson.  All  of  this  will  take 
about  a  week. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  do 
the  job,  I  know  K.  S.  &  C.  readers  will 
appreciate  it.  They  deserve  a  vaca¬ 
tion  from  me,  and  I  want  to  share  with 
them  some  of  the  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  farming  information  you  are  con¬ 
tinually  bringing  to  my  attention. 

Thanks  a  lot,  Ed.” 

The  above  letter  from  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock,  preceded  by  a  telegram 
from  his  secretary  at  Ithaca, 
were  the  warning  signals  that 
another  emergency  had  arrived  in  this 
agricultural  worker’s  life.  So  here 
goes  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

AT  WASHINGTON 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  present 
Administration,  Washington  has  chang¬ 
ed  from  a  slightly  sleepy  Southern 
town  to  a  brisk,  surging  metropolis. 
Traffic  moves  faster,  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  trains  and  buses  are  loaded  with 
people,  but  always  the  departures  are 
fewer  than  the  arrivals.  In  recent 
months  of  the  Emergency,  Government 
workers  at  Washington  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  about  5,000  per 
month,  and  the  City  with  its  environs 
is  over-loaded  with  people.  The  enor¬ 
mous  Defense  operations  are  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  preparations  for  actual 
war. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  world 
war,  with  few  exceptions,  prices  went 
where  they  would.  This  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try  now,  as  then,  and  the  profit  motive 
is  a  powerful  incentive  for  action  in 
the  form  of  more  production.  Undue 
profits  are  pretty  well  curbed  in  peace¬ 
time  by  the  sales  competition  which 
the  excess  of  productive  capacity  over 
the  actual  needs  of  the  people  in¬ 
evitably  brings.  But  when  a  Nation  is 
arming  itself,  demand  outruns  produc¬ 
tion  and  competitive  pressure  being  re¬ 
moved,  .the  opportunity  for  swollen 
profits  appears. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
under  Leon  Henderson,  has  already  in¬ 


fluenced  downward  many  price  struc¬ 
tures  by  the  exercise  of  what  is  known 
as  price  ceilings.  Take  sugar  as  an 
example,  the  retail  price  of  which 
bounded  to  25  cents  a  pound  and  more, 
shortly  after  the  first  world  war.  There 
is  now  plenty  of  foreign  and  domestic 
productive  capacity  in  cane  and  beet 
fields  and  in  sugar  mills  amply  to  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  all  the  sugar  we  need  or 
can  use.  Per  capita  we  consume 'more 
than  any  other  peoples  in  the  world. 
But  in  su^ar  there  is  a  bottleneck — 
ocean  transportation,  which  is  scarce, 
and  about  70  per  cent  of  our  needs 
must  be  brought  to  us  in  ships.  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Henderson  and  Mr.  Rowe, 
head  of  the  Foods  Section  under  him, 
have  placed  a  ceiling  on  raw  sugar  at 
$3.50  per  100  ^pounds,  basis  New  York. 
The  maintenance  of  such  a  ceiling  will 
help  insure  fair  prices. 

Burlap  is  a  commodity  of  which  the 
farmer  is  the  chief  user.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  produced  in  India  and  now  re¬ 
quires  a  14,000  mile  voyage  around 
South  Africa.  With  plenty  of  burlap 
in  India  and  no  farpine  actually  oc¬ 
curring  here,  the  limited  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  afforded  a  speculative  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  the  price  of  burlap 
bags  almost  three-fold  in  less  than 
two  years.  Then  Mr..  Henderson  step¬ 
ped  in,  on  August  16th,  and  set  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  burlap  prices  would  should  help 
hold  down  costs  to  farmers  and  still 
not  work  hardship  on  burlap  bag 
makers. 

A  price  ceiling  has  been  set  upon 
steel  as  produced  by  the  mills.  This 
action  was  followed  up  by  establishing 
various  ceilings  upon  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  secondary  materials  containing 
nickel,  brass  mill  scrap  and  aluminum 
scrap.  Although  prices  have  risen  on 
steel  products  used  by  farmers  and 
some  are  scarce,  especially  wire  fence, 
the  basic  price  of  steel  has  not  taken 
a  run-away  course.  It  is,  therefore. 


safe  to  say  that  in  spite  of  much  high¬ 
er  cost  of  steel  fabrication,  due  in 
large  part  to  labor,  farmers  are  paying 
less  for  their  steel  requirements  today 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with¬ 
out  primary  price  control. 

FEED  PRICES  RACING  UPHILL 

As  this  is  written,  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  protesting  the  sharp  increases  in 
fe6ds  are  pouring  into  Washington. 
What  are  the  roots  from  which  this 
situation  grows  ?  The  one  which  is 
first  apparent,  and  really  the  smaller 
one,  is  the  general  rise  in  all  prices 
from  which  feedstuffs  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  escape.  The  deeper  root 
seems  to  be  that  one  having  to  do  with 
the  pegged  values  of  corn  and  wheat, 
especially  corn.  Corn  products  have 
been  selling  high  in  relation  to  other 
major  feedstuffs,  and  other  ingredients 
continued  to  lag  until  recently,  when 
demand  for  milk,  eggs  and  meat  in¬ 
creased.  Non-corn  ingredients  put  on 
a  spurt  which  has  resulted  in  phe¬ 
nomenal  rises  in  the  cost  of  completed 
mixed  feeds.  Corn-belt  farmers  work¬ 
ed  for  years  to  bring  about  a  price 
level  for  corn  and  wheat  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  them.  It  is  now  in 
operation  by  virtue  of  Government  pro¬ 
cedure  through  the  A. A. A.  Farmers 
who  buy  corn  and  wheat  products  are 
those  who  are  paying  the  piper  now. 
The  extent,  if  any,  to  which  feed  prices 
have  risen  above  the  level  at  which 
they  would  rest  without  corn  and  wheat 
price  controls  is  unknown  to  this  dairy¬ 
man  and  no  attempt  is  being  made 
here  to  evaluate  the  factors.  At  this 
writing,  September  30,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Oflice  of  Price 
Administration  are  vigorously  at  work 
on  a  study  of  the  feed  situation  as  it 
now  affects  the  great  body  of  dairymen 
and  poultry  men  of  the  Northeast,  as 
well  as  elsewhere, 

SEEN,  HEARD,  AND  TASTED 

Herzog’s  popular  priced  seafood 
house  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  and  its 
overhanging  balcony,  below  which 
negro  boys  dance  and  sing  for  descend¬ 
ing  small  coins.  The  “down  the  bay’’, 
fish  boats  tied  nearby,  where  good  fish 
are  to  be  had  cheaply,  with  the  per¬ 
vading  odor  thrown  in  free. 

The  White  House  in  moonlight, 
serene,  beautiful,  confidence  restoring. 


a  symbol  for  the  future  and  the  finest 
sight  in  Washington. 

On  Que  Street,  a  sign  reading  “No 
Parking  - —  Luxembourg  Legation’’  in 
front  of  a  stately  mansion,  still  occu¬ 
pied  as  the  American  outpost  of  the 
smallest  nation  among  those  swallow¬ 
ed  by  Hitler. 

A  concrete  sidewalk  made  wider  by 
a  brick  path  on  each  side,  with  negroes 
invariably  following  the  bricks  for  the 
easier  walking.  The  white  man’s  in¬ 
stincts  have  declined. 

Louis  Taber,  beloved  and  crusading 
leader  -ef  the  Grange,  white-haired,  yet 
vigorous,  at  breakfast  in  the  Harring¬ 
ton. 

The  most  taxf-riding  town  in  the 
Nation,  where  20  cents  goes  &  long 
way  if  you  don’t  depart  into  another 
zone,  and  if  you  do,  look  out. 

The  departure  of  the  Congressional 
Limited  at  4:00  P.  M.  for  New  York, 
loaded  with  the  best  groomed  men  in 
America,  returning  from  selling  to  or 
obtaining  priorities  from  a  Government 
on  the  march  for  defense. — T.  E.  Milli¬ 
man. 

— A.  A. — 

A  Book  for  Granges 

Every  Grange,  and  for  that  matter 
every  other  group  that  meets  regular¬ 
ly,  is  often  looking  for  suggestions  for 
tableaux.  Well,  here  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  Elizabeth  Arthur,  for¬ 
mer  Lecturer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  Maude  Arthur  are  the 
authors  of  a  book  called  "That  Good" 
Tableau  Book.  It  is  just  chock  full  of 
good  suggestions,  and  contains  many 
tableaux  under  the  following  headings: 

Agriculture  Makes  History,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  The  Fullness  of  the  Earth, 
Significant  Events  in  Agriculture, 
Tribute  to  the  Rural  Church,  Through 
the  Harvest  Land,  Challenge  of  Our 
Day,  Special  Day  Tableaux,  and  many 
others. 

For  your  copy  of  the  book  write  Miss 
Elizabeth  Arthur  at  Lowville,  New 
York,  enclosing  50  cents. 

— A.  A. — 

Farmers  /Use  Production 
Credit  - 

Funds  amounting  to  $5S0,000  to  pro¬ 
duce  “food  for  defense”  were  advanced 
during  J^uly  and  August  to  Northeast- 
erns  farmers  by  Production  Credit  as¬ 
sociations.  Although  feed  supplies  are 
scarce  in  many  sections  of  the  (North¬ 
east  as  a  result  of  dry  weather  last 
sunrimer,  the  major  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  credit  went  to  buy  equipment 
or  additional  animals  including  dairy 
cows  and  poultry.  , 

Even  so,  these  figures  represent  only 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  total 
funds  advanced  by  the  associations  to 
their  15,000  members  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  used  in  the  normal  operation 
of  the  farms  to  enable  the  purchasers 
of  supplies  and  equipment  to  stay  on  a 
“cash  basis,”  although  not  necessarily 
to  produce  additional  food  supplies. 

— A.  A. — 

Tenant:  Purchase  Plan 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  as  one  of  the  counties  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  farm  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  program.  This  program,  under 
which  tenants  are  aided  in  buying 
farms,  was  started  on  an  experimental 
basis  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Because 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  was 
insufficient  to  allow  it  to  be  applied  in 
all  areas,  certain  counties  in  each  state 
were  chosen  to  try  it  out.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  in  Oneida  County  to 
administer  loans  consists  of  Lewis 
Ritchie,  Marcy;  Bela  Jackson,  Boon- 
ville;  and  Henry  Jones,  Deansboro. 


This  registered  Guernsey  heifer,  my  herd  No.  35,  Mayprince’s  Juno,  539710,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Babcock  from  me  not  so  much  because  she  is  a  good  producer,  which 
is  eminently  the  fact,  as  because  she  gives  apparent  promise  of  good  durability  and 
productive  longevity.  Her  dam,  which  Mr.  Babcock  also  bought,  is  “old  regularity”, 
personified.  This  heifer’s  sire  was  serviceable  until  he  was  14,  and  his  daughters 
are  “stayers.”  Can  these  desirable  factors  be  fixed  in  a  cow  family? 
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Courting  Trouble 

*‘A  year  ago  I  got  acquainted  with  a 
man  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  market.  In 
January  1940  he  came  to  my  farm  and 
wanted  to  buy  some  onions.  We  agreed 
on  the  price  and  he  loaded  them  up. 
Then  he  said,  ‘My  wife  made  a  mistake 
in  counting  the  money  and  I  am  short 
$30,  but  I  will  pay  you  next  week.’ 

“He  wanted  a  second  load  and  when  he 
got  that  one  he  said,  ‘I  have  a  check 
for  $125.  When  I  get  it  cashed  I  will 
send  you  your  money.’  Two  weeks  later 
I  wrote  him  and  he  said,  ‘Business  is 
bad,  give  me  one  week  more.’  It  ran 
along  til  last  May  when  I  wrote  him  I 
would  have  to  have  the  money  and  he 
sent  me  $5.00.  Later  he  sent  me  $5.00 
more,  leaving  a  balance  of  $20.  Can  you 
collect  this  bill  for  me?’’ 

We  think  we  can  collect  it — at  least 
we  will  do  our  best.  The  main  reason 
for  printing  this  letter  is  to  state  em¬ 
phatically  that  you  are  courting 
trouble  when  you  give  credit  to  ignor¬ 
ant  dealers.  In  some  cases  they  may 
pay  without  trouble  but  unfortunately 
many  times  the  dealer  turns  out  as  this 
one  did.  Some  may  pay  but  the  sure 
way  is  to  demand  cash. 

—  A.  A. — 

Cash  Checks  Promptly 

“I  am  sending  you  a  check  which  was 
returned  from  the  bank  unpaid.  It  was 
given  me  for  farm  produce  about  a  year 
ago  but  I  mislaid  it  and  only  recently 
found  it.’’  ’ 

We  have  communicated  with  the 
bank  where  the  check  was  protested 
and  they  reported  that  they  have  a  rule 
that  they  will  not  cash  any  check  over 
six  months  old.  They  contacted  the 
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ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912  AND 

MARCH  3,  1933. 

Of  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  published  every  two 
weeks  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'.,  for  September  15.  1941. 

State  of  New  Y^ork.  County  of  Tompkins,  ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  imhlic  tii  .surt  lor  the  .State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  E.  C.  Weatherby. 
wiio,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  s.ays  that  he  is  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of 
The  American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily- 
paper.  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1933,  embodied  in  .section  537.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addre.sses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  husine.s.s  managers  are: 

Publisher,  American  Agriculturist.  Inc..  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Ea,stman,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.. 
Ithaca,  New  York;  Managing  Editor.  None;  Business 
Managers.  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  Im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock,  if  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  oddie.s.ses  of  the  Individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  Arm.  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  addre.ss. 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  mqmber  must  be 
giyen).  American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Inc., 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  (A  non-prolit  membership  corporation 
without  capital  stock). 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors — Harper  Sibley. 
Rochester,  New  Y’ork. 

Vice-Chairman— E<Iward  H.  Jones.  Montpelier.  Vt. 

Treasurer — Harry  E.  Taylor,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Secretary — I.  W.  Ingalls,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  Nona. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security'  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
Paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affianfs  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association. 
Pt  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  .securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  ot  each  issue  of 
this  luibiication  sold  or  distributed,  through  file  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve 

^nths  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  _ 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications 
only. ) 

E.  C.  Weatherby.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
hoptember,  1941. 

(My  commission  ozpiree  March  30.  1942). 

(Seal)  Everett  M,  Carhait. 


maker  of  the  check  and  have  been 
authorized  to  cash  this  check  on  re¬ 
deposit.  Our  reader  is  fortunate — he 
dealt  with  a  reliable  firm.  He  took  a 
real  chance.  Just  suppose  the  firm 
had  gone  out  of  business  in  the  mean¬ 
time!  We  urge  every  reader  to  cash 
checks  promptly. 

—  A.  A. — 

Slightly  Stale 

“I  have  a  small  store  and  recently  a 
man  came  in  with  a  truck  and  wanted 
to  sell  me  some  cookies.  He  said  he 
would  be  around  later  to  pick  up  all  those 
that  had  not  been  sold  and  to  replace 
those  with  fresh  ones.  This  agent  said 
he  represented  the  United  Biscuit  and 
Candy  Corp.  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  I  bought 
some  but  he  did  not  return  as  agreed 
so  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  address  he 
gave  me.  The  letter  came  back  marked 
‘unclaimed.’  Can  you  collect  the  amount 
I  paid  him  or  make  him  replace  the  stale 
cookies?’’ 

*  *  * 

“I  run  a  country  store.  On  June  9th  a 
man  stopped  at  my  place  and  wanted  to 
sell  some  cookies.  I  bought  9  boxes  and 
along  with  them  were  three  teddy  bears. 
I  was  to  give  my  customers  chances  on 
the  cookies  so  that  three  lucky  ones  would 
win  the  teddy  bears.  The  order  also 
stated  that  these  teddy  bears  would  be 
given  away  in  21  days,  then  I  was  to 
have  two  bikes  —  one  boy’s  and  one  girl’s 
—  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  customers. 

“The  important  point  was  that  all 
cookies  not  sold  were  returnable  for  cash 
in  thirty  days.  I  gave  a  check  and  this 
has  been  cashed  at  the  bank.  The  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  bill  head  was  the  ‘United 
Biscuit  and  Candy  Corp.,  194  Lakeview 
Avenue,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.’  I  sent 
them  a  registered  letter  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  it  was  returned  to  me  unclaimed.’’ 

We  find  that  this  man  has  been  in 
trouble  with  the  local  police  and  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  on  various  easy  money 
schemes.  Numerous  creditors  are  af-, 
ter  him,  including  the  company  from 
which  he  purchased  the  biscuits.  He 
was  not  really  representing  the  com¬ 
pany  —  merely  purchasing  from  them 
and  then  reselling.  A  house  which  was 
in  his  name  has  been  transferred  to 
another’s  ownership  and  we  are  advis¬ 
ed  that  the  account  is  not  collectible. 
The  man  lives  in  another  state  which 
only  complicates  any  attempt  to  bring 
him  to  justice.  In  addition  to  that 
fact,  the  transaction  was  an  outright 
sale  as  he  did  deliver  the  goods.  His 
promise  to  replace  the  stale  cookies 
was  verbal  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  in  court.  We  publish  this  ex¬ 
perience  for  readers  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  approached  by  this 
man. 

—  A.  A. — 

Posting  Farms 

“Will  you  please  send  me  prices  of 
your  farm  posters  for  keeping  hunters 
off  my  land?’’ 

For  some  years  we  have  supplied 
posters  as  a  service  to  our  readers.  The 
cost  is  $1.00  per  dozen;  $3.50  per  50 
or  $6.50  per  hundred  without  name  and 
address;  with  name  and  address  they 
are  $3.00  per  dozen,  $5.50  for  50  and 
$8.50  for  100. 

—  A.  A. — 

Quick  Action 

“We  are  very  grateful  to  you  in  secur¬ 
ing  redress  for  a  cow  which  we  purchas¬ 
ed  last  November  and  which  I  wrote  you 
about.  A  short  time  ago  the  seller  came 
and  returned  the  purchase  price  of  the 
cow  and  will  take  the  cow  back  tomor¬ 
row.  I  am  sure  he  never  would  have  set¬ 
tled  had  not  you  intervened,  as  it  is  six 
months  since  we  notified  him  about  it. 
While  we  don’t  feel  the  cow  paid  her  keep 
we  were  glad  to  get  the  purchase  price 
back. 

“I  didn’t  realize  you  could  help  in  the 
way  you  have  or  I  would  have  written 
long  ago.  We  plan  to  take  American 
Agriculturist  indefinitely.’’ — G.L.G.,  N,  T. 


You  May  Be  a  Careful 
Driver  But . . . 


One  dead  —  two  injured  in  this  accident.  Marion  Walker  of 
Greene,  Maine,  was  driving  car  shown  at  right,  into  which  crash¬ 
ed  a  car  driven  by  an  alleged  drunken  driver.  He  was  in¬ 
jured.  A  friend  riding  with  Miss  Walker  was  killed. 


Picture  at  the  right  shows  Miss 
Walker  in  bed  recovering  from 
a  fractured  leg.  She  carried 
our  travel  accident  policy,  and 
was  paid  full  weekly  benefits 
provided — $10.00  per  week — 
while  totally  disabled  up  to  13 
weeks. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Ella  M.  Thomas,  R.  I,  Port  Leyden.  N.Y.-$  78.57 
Auto  accident — frac.  ribs,  brui.sed  leg 

Warren  G.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Albion,  N.  Y _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  and  bruised  face 
Geo.  E.  Hollenbeck,  Est.,  R.  2,  Canastota, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ 1000.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Stella  Trexler,  Plainville,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  cbe.st  and  body 

Helen  F.  Paslow,  Batavia,  N.  Y _  130.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Raymond  Richards,  Moira,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Floyd  Vought,  R.  I,  Sterling  Station,  N.Y.  21.43 

Struck  by  auto — injuries 

G.  H.  Wetmore,  Lodi,  N.  Y _ *  12.86 

Auto  accident— cut  scalp 

Inger  Anderson,  R.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y _  20.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs  and  inj.  ai-m 

Adalbert  J.  King,  Wellsville,  N.  Y _  30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Charlotte  A.  Burd,  R.  2,  Vestal,  N.  Y _  40.00 

Auto  accident — cut  knee.s,  frac.  thumb 
Henry  0.  Blanchard,  R.  I,  Cadyville,  N.Y.  12.86 
Fell  from  load  of  hay — bniised  wrist,  ankle 

Miss  Arabella  Blue,  Poland,  N.  Y _  42.86 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs  and  bruises 

Karl  Green,  Est.,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y _ 1000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Mrs.  Nellie  R.,  Cofran,  Byron,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee,  sprained  neck 

Cora  B.  Snyder,  R.  I,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — shock  and  frac.  ribs 

Mrs.  Pearl  P.  Potter.  R.  I,  Canton.  Me.__  80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs  and  shoulder 

A.  Gegeva  Cole,  Vassalboro,  Me _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  knees  and  lip 

Bernora  Place,  R.  I,  Albion,  Me. _ _ _ _  10.00 

Auto  accident — bruises 


Tadeusz  Gondola,  Waterville,  Me _  95.71 

.Auto  overturned — back  injury 

Prentiss  H.  Fogg.  R.  I,  Casco,  Me _  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  ankle 

Richard  T.  Ryan,  R.D.,  Richmond,  Me _  10.00 

Truck  accident — bruised  back  and  spine 
Burpee  M.  Cole,  Vassalboro,  Me. _  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  lip 

Eleanor  M.  Curtis,  Enfield,  Me. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  foot  and  bruises 

Marion  E.  Walker,  Greene,  Mo _  130.00 

Auto  collision — broken  leg 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Brown,  Augusta.  Me _ *  7.50 

Hit  by  auto — cut  head  and  inj.  arm 

Percy  E.  Larabee,  Williamstown,  Mass _  31.43 

Auto  accident — torn  muscles  shoulder 

Donald  F.  Davidson,  Temple,  N.  H _  7.14 

Hit  by  auto — sprained  shoulder 

Florence  W.  Frink,  South  Coventry.  Conn.  (8.57 
Auto  accident — inj.  thigh,  ribs  and  hip 

Kenneth  Coursey,  Bristol,  Conn _  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forearm 

Raymond  Bohannon,  Est.,  Alburg,  Vt _ 1000.00 

Head  on  collision 

Mrs.  Lillie  Jarman,  Woodstown,  N.  J. _ *  5.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest 

Maggie  K.  Dickson,  R.  I,  Salem,  N.  J _ *  35.71 

Auto  accident — inj.  head  and  face 
Harry  E.  Vivian,  Jr.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.  J.  10.00 
Auto  collision — sprained  wrist 

Vera  Mote,  2  Dey  St.,  Cranbury,  N.  J. _  10.00 

Truck  hit  auto — contusions 

Lerna  W.  Honeywell,  R.  I,  Sugar  Run,  Pa.  40.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Helen  M.  Eyier,  R.  I,  Union  Bridge,  Md. _  35.71 

Hit  by  w  agon — bruised  foot 
*  Over-age. 


$700,663.77 

has  been  paid  to  9,997  policyholders 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Oldest  and  Carpest  SxclusiveJCeak^  and  Occident.  Compaigr  in  America  \ 

N. A. Associates  Department  Poughkeepsie,  n.y. 
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The  basis  oj  a 
voluntary  use 


sound  business  cooperative  is 
by  fully  informed  patrons 


Home-Grown  Mash 


Two-Thirds  of  Their  Mash  Can  Be  Home-Grown  Grain 


Any  poultryman  who  has  home- 
-  grown  grain  can  get  a  better 
price  for  it  from  his  own  hens  than 
from  any  grain  buyer.  Two  parts  of 
home-grown  grains,  ground  and 
mixed  with  one  part  of  G.L.F.  Mix¬ 
ing  Mash,  makes  an  excellent  laying 
mash. 

G.L.F.  Mixing  Mash  costs  about 
$70.00  a  ton.  You  would  have  to  pay 
in  the  neighborhoodof  $55.00  a  ton 
for  a  good  laying  mash.  Since  you 
use  two  parts  of  grain  to  one  of  the 
mixing  feed,  this  gives  you  a  price 
of  $42.50  a  ton  for  your  home-grown 
grains.  These  figures  of  course  will 
vary  considerably  in  different  lo¬ 
calities. 

If  you  want  n  mash  for  breeders, 
mix  one  part  of  G.L.F.  Super  Mixing 


Mash  with  two  parts  of  your  home¬ 
grown  grains.  Formulas  for  both  of 
these  mashes  are  given  below. 

Here  are  several  combinations  of 
grains  that  can  be  used.  Mix  700 
pounds  of  one  of  the  mixing  mashes 
with: 

400  oats,  500  corn,  400  wheat 
or 

400  oats  and  barley,  500  corn, 

400  wheat 

or 

500  barley,  400  corn,  400  wheat. 

The  corn  is  important  because  it 
supplies  Vitamin  A.  Even  if  you 
have  to  buy  it,  you  are  still  money 
ahead. 

In  place  of  the  400  of  oats  in  the 
first  mixtur,e,  you  can  use 


200  oats,  200  buckwheat 
or 

100  oats,  300  buckwheat 
or 

200  barley,  200  buckwheat. 

Scratch  Grains 

In  addition  to  using  home-grown 
grains  in  the  mash,  you  may  also  use 
them  for  scratch.  To  get  a  good  nutri¬ 
tious  feed,  not  over  25%  of  the 
scratch  should  be  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  combined,  and  not  over  40% 
total  of  oats,  buckwheat  and  barley. 

A  New  Vitamin  Source 

In  the  formulas  for  the  mixing 
mashes,  you  will  notice  a  new  in¬ 
gredient  —  “D  -  Activated  Animal 
Sterol.”  This  ingredient  contains 
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SUPER  MIXING  MASH 

Protein  (minimum)  32.00% 

Fat  (minimum)  4.00% 

Fiber  (maximum)  7.50% 

143  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 

140 

(( 

Wheat  Flour  Middlings 

280 

(( 

Alfalfa  Meal — Low  Fiber 

550 

u 

41%  Protein  Soybean  Meal 

220 

it 

Meat  Scraps,  55%  Protein 

240 

a 

Fish  Meal 

120 

it 

Dried  Skimmed  Milk 

120 

it 

Dried  Whey 

120 

a 

Ground  Limestone 

60 

it 

Salt 

1 

H 

Manganese  Sulphate 

6 

it 

D -Activated  Animal  Sterol 

2000 

it 

SUPER  MIXING  MASH 

MIXING  MASH 

Protein  (minimum)  34% 

Fat  (minimum)  4% 

Fiber  (maximum)  8% 

153  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 

160 

a 

Wheat  Flour  Middlings 

300 

it 

Alfalfa  Meal — Low  Fiber 

600 

it 

41%  Protein  Soybean  Meal 

600 

it 

Meat  Scraps,  55%  Protein 

120 

it 

Ground  Limestone 

60 

iC 

Salt 

1 

it 

Manganese  Sulphate 

6 

it 

D- Activated  Animal  Sterol 

2000 

it 

MIXING  MASH 

Milk  is  a  Costly  Calf  Feed 


It  takes  from  1200  pounds  to  1800 
pounds  of  whole  milk  to  raise  a  calf 
to  four  months  of  age.  This  fall,  that 
much  milk  will  be  worth  $30  to  $45. 
A  cheaper  way  to  raise  -good  calves 
and  keep  them  growing  is  to  limit  the 
milk  and  feed  them  G.L.F.  Calf 
Starter.  Dairymen  who  use  this 
method  like  the  way  it  develops  big 
rniddles  and  healthy,  rugged  calves. 

Here’s  the  way  they  do  it — 

Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  24  to 
48  hours. 

Then  teach  it  to  drink  out  of  a  pail. 

Be  sure  the  milk  is  warm  (about 
100°  F.). 

Keep  the  feeding  pail  absolutely 
clean. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  learns  to  drink 
and  while  its  mouth  is  still  wet  with 
milk,  hold  a  little  G.L.F.  Calf 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Excl 


Starter  in  your  hand  and  let  the  calf 
lick  your  fingers.  Work  a  little  of  the 
Calf  Starter  into  the  calf’s  mouth. 

Keep  bright,  early-cut  mixed  hay 
in  a  rack  where  the  calf  can  eat  all 
it  wants. 

Provide  fresh  water  after  the  third 
week.  Limit  the  milk  and  increase 
the  Calf  Starter  gradually  according 
to  directions  on  tag. 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  food.  Two  pounds  of  it  is  equal 
in  food  value  to  ten  pounds  of  milk. 
Don’t  expect  a  calf  to  eat  very  much 
Calf  Starter  until  after  you  begin  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  milk.  By  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  week  a  calf  should 
be  eating  about  4  pounds  of  Calf 
Starts  a  day. 

At  four  months,  gradually  shift  the 
calf  over  to  G.L.F.  Fitting  Ration. 

lange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


2000  units  of  Vitamin  D  per  gram — 
about  23  times  as  much  as  straight 
cod  liver  oil,  2}/^  times  as  much  as 
the  reinforced  cod  liver  oil  previously 
used  in  G.L.F.  mashes. 

D-activated  animal  ^sterol  is  a 
thoroughly  tested  source  of  Vitamin 
D.  At  present  it  is  a  much  more 
economical  source  than  cod  liver  or 
fish  oil.  Beginning  October  13,  it  will 
be  used  in  all  G.L.F.  laying  and 
mixing  mashes,  except  Super  Laying 
Mash. 

Super  Laying  Mash  is  being 
changed  slightly  by  the  addition  of 
20  pounds  of  dried  brewers’  yeast  and 
20  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal,  re¬ 
placing  40  pounds  of  dried  skimmed 
milk.  This  mash  formula  will  still  in¬ 
clude  milk  in  the  form  of  dried  whey. 


ADDITIONAL  PRICES 
ANNOUNCED  ON 
G.L.F.  CANNED  FOODS 

Firm  prices  are  announced 
on  advance,  case  lot  orders  for  the 
followingG.L.F.  Canned  Foods: 

G.L.F.  Red  Kidney  Beans 
No.  300  cans,  per  case  of  24..  .$1.85 

No.  2  cans,  per  case  of  24 .  2.35 

No.  10  cans,  per  case  of  6. . . .  2.55 

G.L.F.  Pumpkin 
No.  2]/i  cans,  per  case  of  24.. .  2.50 

G.L.F.  Sauerkraut 
No.  cans,  per  case  of  24.. ,  2.35 

G.L.F.  Applesauce 
No.  2  cans,  per  case  of  24 . 2.45 

G.L.F.  Elberta  Peaches,  Halves 
No.  23^  cans,  per  case  of  24..  .  5.20 

G.L.F.  Ketchup 
14-oz.  bottles,  per  case  of  24.  .  3.00 
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Can  We  Make  the  Milk  Order 


Qo^  7 


I 


of 


dex’ 


ARED  Van  Wagenen 
threw  caution  'to  the 
winds,  as  he  said,  and  in 
the  September  13  issue 
American  Agriculturist 
proposed  a  yardstick  to 
measure  fair  milk  prices.  In 
the  following  issue  Commis¬ 
sioner  Noyes  added  his  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  project 
and  suggested  “a  mobile  in- 
which  would  automatically  adjust  the 


OWEN  D.  YOUNG 


price  of  milk  to  changing  conditions  and  so 
protect  the  producer,  the  distributor 
and  the  consumer  by  its  prompt  re¬ 
flection  of  such  changed  conditions. 

The  Commissioner  referred  hopefully 
to  the  project  of  the  producer  organ¬ 
izations  to  have  Dean  Ladd  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  Dean  Fletcher  of  Pennsylvania 
State,  and  Dean  Hills  of  Vermont, 
with  their  respective  associates,  de¬ 
termine  the  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  fluid  market. 

The  response  of, the  three  agricultur¬ 
al  colleges  to  the  producers’  request 
was  so  prompt  and  so  enthusiastic 
and  thorough  in  performance  that  all 
farmers  of  the  milkshed  should  feel 
a  deep  appreciation  of  such  generous 
and  effective  aid. 

They  met  in  Ithaca  on  the  29th  of 
September  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dean  Ladd  and  presented  their  re¬ 
ports^  to  the  producers’  organizations 
on  Tuesday,  September  30.  While 
the  collected  data  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  deal  precisely  with 
the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  New  York  fluid  market 
under  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
milkshed,  they  were  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  approximate  answer  to  that 
question.  It  was  amply  clear,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  taking  grain  at  $40.00, 
hay  at  about  $12.00  per  ton  and 
farmers’  labor  at  35c  an  hour,  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk 
when  the  cows  were  not  on  pasture 
was  in  excess  of  $3.00  per  hundred. 

In  New  York  it  was  $3.15  and  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Pennsylvania  slightly  less, 
but  in  excess  of  $3.00. 

The  fact  that  these  prices  for  feed 
and  labor  are  over-conservative  only 
puts  emphasis  on  the  farmers’  needs. 


By  OWEN  D.  YOUNG 


If  grain  were  taken  at  $45.00  per  ton,  it  would 
add  7^c  per  hundred  to  the  milk  price.  If  5c 
more  were  added  to  the  labor  rate,  it  would 
mean  an  addition  of  12 ^c  per  hundred.  If 
hay  were  valued  at  $18.00  per  ton,  it  would 
add  approximately  20c  per  hundred.  In  a 
word,  if  prices  as  fairly  anticipated  during 
the  coming  months  were  used,  the  farmer 
should  receive  approximately  $3.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  his  milk.  Inasmuch  as  present  prices 


Figures  kept  by  three  state  colleges — Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — show  that  the  production  of  winter  milk  in  recent  years  cost  be¬ 
tween  $3,03  and  $3.15.  With  labor  and  feed  costs  rising,  costs  will 

certainly  be  higher. 


will  presumably  continue  only  through  the 
non-pasturage  months  and  are  estimated  to 
yield  an  average  of  between  $2.70  and  $2.80 
per  hundred — or  a  labor  return  approximat¬ 
ing  20c  to  25c  per  hour — it  is  clear  that  an¬ 
other  increase  is  not  only  necessary,  but  that 
it  must  be  large  enough  to  reimburse  the 
farmers  for  their  losses  during  the  delayed 
period. 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Cladakis  says  the 
new  price  schedule  was  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  farmers,  and  that  the  producer 
organizations  are  responsible  for  a  month’s 
delay  by  refusing  to  accept  it  with- 
out  a  referendum.  Well,  in  my  judg- 
.  ment,  officers  of  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  ought  not  to  accept,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  a  price  inadequate  to 
cover  their  members’  costs.  If  any 
one  is  to  do  that,  it  must  be  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  The  high  percentage 
vote  to  which  the  spokesman  refers 
reflects  not  the^  satisfaction  of  the 
farmers  with  the  price,  but  their 
necessity  to  accept  any  increase  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  adequacy.  If  the  De¬ 
partment  had  acted  more  promptly 
in  fixing  the  new  prices,  or  if  when 
fixed  they  had  been  adequate  to 
cover  costs  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
hearings  and  undisputed,  there  need 
have  been  no  delay  in  making  the 
price  effective  September  first  or  even 
earlier.  This  indictment  of  farmers’ 
organizations  does  not  come  well 
from  the  office  of  the  Market  Admin¬ 
istrator  whose  sole  job  is  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  Order  correctly.  Incidentally, 
may  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  I  think  Mr.  Cladakis  does  that 
administrative  job  well. 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  Ithaca 
conference.  The  report  showed  that 
Vermont  used  less  grain  than  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  more.  Ver¬ 
mont  used  more  dry  forage  and  suc¬ 
culents  than  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  used  less.  Vermont  used 
more  hours  of  labor,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  less  than  New  York.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow  was  lowest 
in  Vermont  and  highest  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  New  York  about  midway 
between.  These  figures  undoubtedly 
reflect  different  feeding  practices  in 
the  three  states  {Turn  to  Page  10) 
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The  Basis  of  a  Sound  Business  Cooperative  is  Voluntary  use  by .. . 
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JLHREE  methods  are  used  to 
keep  G.L.F.  patrons  fully  informed: 

1.  Open  formulas  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  farm 
supplies. 

2.  The  G.L.F,  Patron,  published 
several  times  a  year. 

3.  This  page  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  similar  space  in  other 
farm  papers. 

Open  Formulas.  If  you  should  be 
asked  to  buy  a  herd  of  cattle  which 
was  described  as  .  5  Holsteins,  3 
Jerseys,  4  Ayrshires,  and  3  Guern¬ 
seys,  you  would  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  ages  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  ability  of  these  animals 
before  you  would  consider  buying 
them. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  dairy  feed. 


More  Prices  on 
Canned  Foods 

Advance 
Case-lot  Orders 

Small  Green  Lima  Beans 


24/No.  2  size.  .  .  .  i  .  .  .S3. 65 
Cut  Beets 

24/No.  2  size . 2.35 

Diced  Beets 

24/No.  2  size . 2.35 

Shoestring  Beets 

24/No.  2  size . 2.45 

Sliced  Beets 

24/No.  2  size . 2.35 

Small  Whole  Beets 

24/No.  2  size .  2.90 

Corn  and  Lima  Succotash 

24/No.  2  size .  3.30 

Bartlett  Pears,  Halves 
In  heavy  syrup, 

24/No  .2/  size  . . .  5.40 


G.L.F.  patrons  want  to  know  more 
about  the  feed  they  buy,  than  just  a 
list  of  the  ingredients. 

The  G.L.F.  open  formulas  list 
the  exact  amount  of  each  ingredient 
used  in  making  the  feeds,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  measure  of  their  value  by 
giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  a  ton. 

The  G.L.F.  Patron.  There  are 
many  things  farmers  want  to  know 
that  cannot  be  printed  on  the  tag 
attached  to  a  bag  of  feed. 

The  140,000  farmers  who  use 
G.L.F.  are  entitled  to  all  the  in¬ 
formation  the  resources  of  their 
cooperative  enable  it  to  assemble. 
From  time  to  time.  The  G.L.F. 
Patron  is  issued  to  pass  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  to  its  members.  The  latest 


The  three  months’  strike  which 
took  place  in  the  G.L.F.  Buffalo 
Plant  has  been  settled.  A  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  524  community  meet¬ 
ings  held  for  that  purpose  definitely 
gave  G.L.F.  Directors  and  manage¬ 
ment  the  basis  on  which  to  settle  the 
controversy.  Their  instructions  were 
(1)  that  farmers  must  retain  the 
right  to  select  their  own  employees; 
and  (2)  that,  if  necessary  to  attain 
this  position,  country  plants  should 
be  established.  The  contract  signed 
fully  protects  farmers’  rights  in  the 
selection  of  their  ernployees. 

By  November  1,  the  Buffalo  Mill 
will  again  be  operating. 

The  strike  has  changed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  G.L.F.  facilities  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  extent.  Instead  of  handling  the 


issue  is  the  Dairy  Edition,  just 
published. 

Farmers  will  find  this  little  dairy 
handbook  easy  to  read  and  full  of 
helpful  suggestions  gathered  from 
practices  of  successful  dairymen,  and 
college  tests.  It  contains  a  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  G.L.F.  flexible 
formula  principle  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  J.  A.  McConnell.  It  points  out 
ways  of  saving  money  on  purchased 
feeds  by  making  best  use  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  and  roughage. 

Farm  Papers.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  farmers  need  cannot  wait 
for  the  issue  of  a  booklet.  Informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  comes  to  farmers 
through  the  pages  of  their  farm 
papers.  The  news  items  on  this  page 
are  good  illustrations. 


feed  business  in  just  three  plants — 
Bufi’alo,  Albany,  and  Mt.  Holly — 
many  small  plants  at  railheads,  with 
transit  privileges,  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  From  now  on,  the  business 
will  be  considerably  more  decen¬ 
tralized. 


Hens  use  a  lot  of  calcium  carbonate 
to  make  eggshells  and  to  maintain 
their  own  bodies.  This  is  furnished  by 
ground  limestone  in  the  mash,  usu¬ 
ally  supplemented  by  oyster  shells 
fed  separately. 

Today,  oyster  shells  are  scarce  and 
high  priced.  There  are  more  hens 
than  ever  in  the  Northeast,  and 
fewer  oyster  shells  are  being  crushed. 


New  Dairy 
Formulas 


Flexible  formulas  for  dairy  feeds  en¬ 
able  farmers  to  use  ingredients  that 
are  plentiful  and ,  cheap,  and  cut 
down  on  those  that  are  scarce  and 
high. 

Brewers’  grains  are  no  longer 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  them  in  G.L.F.  feeds.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  changes  have  been  made  in 
these  G.L.F.  flexible  formula  dairy 
feeds:  Milk  Maker  “A,”  Exchange 
Dairy  “A,”  Legume  Dairy  “A,”  20% 
Dairy  Feed,  and  20%  Cow  Feed 
“A.” 

The  changes  result  in  an  increased 
use  of  bran  and  distillers’  dried 
grains,  the  elimination  of  brewers’ 
grains,  and  a  reduction  in  gluten 
feed.  Complete  formulas  are  posted 
at  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  and 
printed  on  the  tags  attached  to  each 
1  bag  of  feed. 


Crushed  limestone  makes  a  good 
substitute.  Many  poultrymen  have 
used  it  successfully  for  years.  Under 
the  name  of  G.L.F.  Shellmaker, 
crushed  limestone  is  now  available 
at  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies.  It  is 
just  as  high  in  calcium  carbonate 
as  oyster  shells — 98%.  It  does  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  job  of  furnishing  shell¬ 
making  material.  It  costs  much  less. 


Buffalo  Strike  Settled 


Do  Hens  Need  Oyster  Shells 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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are  sold  at  the  stand,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental  gourds  and  flowers  in  season.  I 
might  add,  too,  that  the  Morse  farm 
is  an  official  Youth  Hostel  stop,  and 
many  boys  and  girls  have  enjoyed  its 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Morse  does  not  carry  all  of  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  He  has  a  small 
herd  of  excellent  Guernseys,  some  fine 
Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle,  and  raises 
corn  and  other  farm  crops  for  seed. 


As  a  minor  sideline,  he  has  three  sad¬ 
dle  horses.  The  girls  from  nearby 
Wells  College  are  anxious  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  them. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  mel¬ 
ons,  I  can  testify  to  the  quality.  Jim 
casually  dropped  a  couple  of  ripe  mel¬ 
ons  in  the  back  of  my  car.  After  a 
night  in  the  refrigerator,  they  came 
to  the  table,  a  rich  pink  in  color  and 
full  of  juice  and  flavor. 


These  ingenious  scarecrows  help  to  keep  the  birds  out  of  the  melon  patch. 

Twenty  Years  of  Melon 
Growing 


IN  HIS  twenty  years  of  experience 
in  growing  muskmelons,  James 
Morse  of  Levanna,  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  has  never  failed  to  have  a 
crop.  That  is  why  I  stopped  in  to  visit 
with  him  at  his  farm  on  the  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake  and  to  pass  along  to  you 
some  of  the  important  things  he  has 
learned  about  growing  melons. 

Melons  are  rather  “choosy”  as  to 
soil,  says  Mr.  Morse.  To  grow  them, 
the  ground  needs  to  be  light  and  fri¬ 
able.  About  %  of  a  mile  from  the  lake, 
at  a  point  which  was  once  the  shore 


James  Morse  at  his  roadside  stand. 

of  the  lake,  there  are  occasional  spots, 
running  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
where  the  soil  is  quite  sandy.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  spots  that  Mr.  Morse 
grows  his  melons.  * 

Bender  is  the  variety.  For  20  years 
Mr.  Morse  has  not  purchased  an  ounce 
of  seed.  But  let  him  tell  the  story: 

“I  save  my  own  seed  and  consider 
this  of  prime  importance  in  developing 
a  strain  that  is  adapted  to  this  area. 
In  a  favorable  year,  I  have  grown 
melons  to  a  size  where  three  fill  a 
bushel  basket,  and  where  they  weigh 
as  much  as  17  pounds  apiece. 

“May  20  is  my  usual  date  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  field  is  marked  out  in  rows 
3  feet  apart.  Seeds  are  planted  3  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Several  seeds  are 
planted  in  a  hill,  but  after  they  have 
started,  the  hills  are  thinned  to  one 
plant.  The  rhelon  plant  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  root  system,  and  you  have  to 
give  it  room. 

“Before  planting,  the  field  of  about 
an  acre  is  covered  with  about  25  tons 
lo  the  acre  of  rotted  manure  and  500 
ibs,  of  superphosphate.  The  melons  are 
cultivated  both  ways  until  the  run¬ 
ners  begin  to  interfere.  From  then  on, 
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it  is  a  question  of  using  the  hoe.  Weeds 
and  melons  do  not  mix.  Diseases  and 
insects  are  handled  by  dusting  weekly 
with  a  combined  fungicide-insecticide. 

“There  is  another  enemy  that  often 
causes  serious  losses  —  namely,  birds, 
especially  crows  and  pheasants.  If  a 
crow  would  eat  a  melon  or  two,  it 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad;  but  he  is  quite  as 
choosy  as  humans  and  seems  to  want 
to  try  every  melon  he  can  reach  before 
he  finds  one  that  pleases  him.  See 
those  scarecrows?  They  are  my  24- 
hour-a-day  hired  men!” 

Mr.  Morse  pointed  to  the  center  of 
the  field,  where,  mounted  on  an  old 
wagon,  I  saw  the  rear  axle  of  an  old 
automobile.  Across  the  top  was  a  bar 
and  suspended  at  each  end  of  it  was  a 
very  lifelike  scarecrow.  The  universal 
joint  in  the  axle  turns  very  easily,  and 
the  slightest  breeze  causes  the  scare¬ 
crows  to  revolve. 

“After  the  crop  is  grown,”  Mr.  Morse 
continued,  “the  job  is  just  half  done. 
There  remains  the  problem  of  market¬ 
ing.  The  chief  reason  I  have  kept  my 
melon  patch  down  to  an  acre  is  this: 
I  can  market  just  about  that  many  at 
my  roadside  stand,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  start  selling  them  wholesale.  My 
price  at  the  stand  is  roughly  6c  a 
pound.  I  can  estimate  the  weight  of  a 
melon  very  closely,  so  I  sell  by  the 
melon  rather  than  by  the  pound.  The 
biggest  roadside  stand  sale  is  over 
week-ends,  although  any  day  in  the 
week  a  motorist  who  stops  can  honk 
his  horn  for  someone  to  wait  on  him.” 

Mr.  Morse  also  grows  some  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which 


Mention  the  words  “pod  auger” 
in  most  any  group  of  older  Ver¬ 
mont  folks,  and  someone  is  likely  to 
start  humming  an  old  song  with  the 
lines:  “The  folks  weren’t  known  by 
the  clothes  they  wore. in  old  pod  auger 
days.” 

But  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  who 
can  recall  having  seen  a  pod  auger  in 
actual  operation  boring  “pump  logs” 
— unless  per  chance  it  were  at  some 


fair  where  antique  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices  were  exhibited. 

But  there  is  still  at  least  one  man  in 
northern  Vermont  who  knows  how  to 
use  the  pod  auger  and  not  only  knows 
how  but  does  it  as  a  regular  part  of 
his  business  and  he  has  been  doing  it 
for  upward  of  50  years.  This  prac¬ 
titioner  of  one  of  New  England’s  nearly 
lost  arts  is  C.  C.  Dunn  of  Granby,  in 
Essex  County,  and  few  are  the  water 
lines  on  farms  in  that  section  which 
were  not  made  of  logs  bored  and  fitted 
together  by  Mr.  Dunn. 

A  pump  log,  in  case  you  did  not 


know,  is  a  log,  usually  of  spruce  or 
balsam,  about  8  feet  long,  averaging 
perhaps  10  inches  in  diameter,  bored 
through  to  make  a  pipe.  Why  it  is 
“pump”  log  instead  of  “pipe”  log  is 
not  clear  but  pump  logs  they  are.  The 
pod  auger  is  the  instrument  made  use 
of  by  pump  log  borers  to  bore  the  hole 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  at  least  9  feet 
long  and  makes  an  inch  and  a  half 
hole.  The  one  used  by  Mr.  Dunn  has 


a  straight  cross  bar  handle,  though  it 
is  said  that  some  were  made  with  crank 
type  handles  on  the  principal  of  the 
bit  brace.  There  are  two  other  work¬ 
ing  tools  of  the  pump  log  borer’s  pro¬ 
fession.  One  is  a  reamer  to  enlarge  the 
hole  in  one  end  of  a  log,  the  other  is 
a  taperer,  to  taper  off  the  other  end  of 
the*  log.  This  taperer  must  have  been 
the  great,  great  grand-daddy  of  the 
old  type  pencil  sharpener,  such  as  we 
had  in  school  days,  for  it  is  practically 
the  same  thing  in  heroic  size.  The  tap¬ 
ered  end  of  a  log  is  driven  into  the 
reamed  end  of  the  next,  so  as  to  make 
a. tight  connection.  A  metal  ring  sur¬ 
rounds  the  reamed  hole  to  prevent 
splitting.  Thus,  with  one  log  fitted  in¬ 
to  another  and  laid  in  a  shallow  trench, 
with  plenty  of  fall  from  the  spring  to 
the  house  a  serviceable  water  line  may 
be  had  and  thousands  were  had  in 
earlier  days,  without  recourse  to  lead, 
copper  or  iron  pipe.  There  was  even 
an  advantage  over  the  metal  in  that 
the  trench  did  not  have  to  be  so  deep 
to  prevent  freezing. 

But  before  deciding  to  bore  and  lay 
a  line  of  pump  logs,  one  would  be  well 
advised  to  see  how  far  down  the  log 
he  could  drive  the  auger  before  coming 
out  through  the  side.  Even  with  the 
frarne  to  hold  the  logs  set  up  perfectly 
level  and  the  logs  securely  fastened  by 
the  sets  of  hooks  used  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  pretty  likely  that  he  would  be 
sending  for  Mr.  Dunn  of  Granby  to 
finish  the  job  beginning  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  log,  the  first  one  having  gone  on¬ 
to  the  wood  pile.  Since  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  are  any  competitors  to  com¬ 
plain  of  undue  advertising,  it  should 
be  here  noted,  as  a  commentary  on  his 
skill  and  speed,  that  Mr.  Dunn  can 
bore  and  lay  these  lines  at  35  cents 
per  rod. 


A  4-H  PARTNERSHIP:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tebbets,  married  last  June, 

"  -  ■  '  are  now  operating  the  home  farm,  which  has 

been  increased  in  size  by  the  purchase  of  150  acres.  Before  they  were  married, 
each  made  an  enviable  record  as  a  4-H  Club  member  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Charles  completed  eleven  years  of  4-H  Club  work,  one  year  being  chosen  as  the 
outstanding  4-H  Club  boy  in  the  state.  Later  he  acted  as  local  Club  Leader. 

Mrs.  Tebbets  was  in  turn  a  4-H  Club  member.  Assistant  Leader,  and  Leader. 
Last  year  she  was  County  Canning  Champion  and  represented  her  county  in  the 
State  Style  Dress  Bevue. 

Vincent  Canham,  our  New  England  News  Editor,  who  sent  the  picture,  com¬ 
ments:  “This  young  couple  have  excellent  crops,  including  ten  acres  of  potatoes, 
twelve  acres  of  sweet  corn,  and  an  acre  pf  pspcprn^  and  are  getting  along  well. 


C.  C.  Dunn  of  Granby,  Vermont,  practicing  the  art  of  pump  log  boring. 


Pump  Logs  and  Pod  Angers 
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Address  all  mall  for  Editorial  or  AdvertI*. 
log  departments  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Hands  Off  Farm  Prices! 

ISTORY  records  that  almost  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  government,  whenever  a  nation 
has  gotten  into  financial  distress,  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  price  fixing.  History  also  records 
that  after  three  thousand  years  of  experimenting 
with  government  price-fixing,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  instance  where  it  has  lasted  per¬ 
manently  and  become  of  general  use. 

Now,  with  our  present  economic  problems, 
there  is  demand  by  many  different  groups  here 
in  America  for  price-fixing,  and  we  are  trying 
it  out.  It  won’t  work,  and  in  the  end  will  cause 
more  trouble  than  any  good  that  may  result. 

Price  fixing  will  not  work  because  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  so  complicated  that  there  is  no 
way  to  set  prices  on  everything,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  enforce  prices  after  they  are  set.  We  have 
within  our  present  government  a  price-fixing 
Administration  which  is  trying  to  put  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  many  different  commodities.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  government  refuses  to  put  any 
ceiling  on  wages.  It  is  commonsense  that  you 
cannot  put  a  price  limit,  for  example,  on  an 
automobile  or  a  piece  of  silk  or  a  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes  unless  you  also  put  a  price  limit  on 
wages,  which  is  the  biggest  cost  item  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  almost  every  commodity.  Farmers 
and  their  organizations  are  demanding  that 
there  be  no  government  interference  with 
prices  of  farm  products.  That  is  right.  Farmers 
have  suffered  for  nearly  twenty  years  from  low 
prices,  and  now  they  should  have  a  chance  to 
catch  up.  However,  if  government  does  insist  on 
setting  farm  and  other  prices,  why  not  be  fair 
about  it  and  put  a  ceiling  on  wages  also? 

A  Serious  Farm  Machinery  Situation 

American  farmers  face  what  may  be  a 
disastrous  situation  in  not  being  able  to  get 
necessary  farm  equipment  and  repair  parts.  The 
government  is  taking,  for  defense  purposes,  steel 
and  other  materials  which  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  farm  machines. 

I  am  just  back  from  Chicago  and  other  points 
in  the  Central  West  where  I  talked  with  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  of  farm  equipment,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  genuinely  alarmed  over  what 
may  be  ahead  for  farmers.  Some  of  the  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  are  already  using 
some  of  their  factories  to  make  defense  equip¬ 
ment;  others  have  tractors  and  other  farm 
equipment  which  they  are  unable  to  finish  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  get  materials;  still  others  are 
discharging  their  workmen  for  the  same  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  face  the  greatest 
labor  shortage  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and 
it  is  worse  in  the  Northeast  than  anywhere  else. 
Young  men  by  the  thousands  have  left  the 
farms  for  the  Army  or  to  get  the  high  wages 
paid  in  the  defense  industries,  wages  which  in 
many  instances  are  three  times  higher  than  any 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  At  the  same  time  the 
government  is  asking  American  farmers  greatly 
to  speed  up  food  production.  Absolutely  the 
only  answer  to  that  from  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point,  therefore,  is  machinery.  It  is  inconsistent 
for  the  government  to  be  a  party  in  depriving 
the  farmer  of  his  labor,  to  ask  for  more  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  then  to  cut  down  supplies  which 
the  manufacturers  must  have  to  make  the 
machines  necessary  to  produce  that  food. 

Washington  authorities  have  granted  priorities 
for  farm  machinery  so  that  manufacturers  could 
get  material,  but  so  far  those  priorities  have 
amounted  to  little  more  than  promises,  and  it 
will  take  something  besides  promises  to  plant, 
care  for,  and  harvest  next  season’s  crops. 


Recognizing  this  serious  situation,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Publishers’  Association,  of  which  I  am 
a  director  and  which  represents  some  25  of  the 
leading  farm  papers  of  America,  passed  an  em¬ 
phatic  resolution  asking  government  officials  to 
make  sufficient  allotments  of  steel  and  other 
raw  materials  immediately  available  to  the 
farm  equipment  industry.  To  aid  in  the  same 
problem  there  has  also  just  been  formed  a  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Farm  Production  Supplies, 
which  represents  most  of  the  farm  organizations. 

But  if  this  farm  machinery  production  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  solved,  these  organized  groups  like 
American  Agriculturist  and  other  farm  papers 
and  the  farm  organizations,  need  your  help. 
The  first  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  your  ma¬ 
chinery  repaired  and  give  it  the  best  care  that 
it  has  ever  had.  You  may  find  it  difficult  to  get 
any  more.  Next,  get  your  order  in  long  before 
you  need  the  equipment.  It  may  take  weeks  to 
fill  it.  I  advise  you  to  stick  close  to  your  lo¬ 
cal  dealer.  He  is  your  friend,  knows  your  needs, 
and  will  do  his  best  to  service  your  machines, 
get  repair  parts,  and  new  equipment. 

Another  way  in  which  you  can  help  is  to  write 
your  representative  in  Congress  and  ask  him 
to  give  his  help  to  make  sure  that  government 
officials  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  getting  enough  raw 
materials  to  supply  farmers’  needs. 

He  Will  Be  Misused 

HE  NEWS  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Torrey  of  Stafford,  New  York,  leaves  me 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  Always  when  I  met 
him  he  had  a  kindly,  encouraging  word  for  what 
we  of  American  Agriculturist  were  trying  to  do, 
and  always  I  parted  from  him  with  a  lift  of  the 
spirit  and  with  more  enthusiasm  to  carry  on. 

George  was  a  Master  Farmer  and  a  great 
mah. 

Timely  Warning 

“Everywhere  there  are  signs  that  point  to  a  rise 
in  the  market  for  farm  real  estate,  therefore  it  is 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
last  2%  decades  during  which  farm  values  rose  to 
an  all-time  high  and  collapsed  within  a  short  time 
to  less  than  half  of  their  former  peak,  bringing  dis¬ 
aster  to  lender  and  borrower  alike . With  this 

record  before  us,  and  its  consequences  still  fresh 
in  our  memories,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  is  to 
chart  a  course  that  will  steer  wide  of  these  shoals, 
now  that  we  are  once  more  called  upon  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  a  war-time  economy . 

“American  agriculture  cannot  stand  another 
episode  such  as  that  which  saw  its  mortgage  debt 
written  up  over  $5,000,000,000  from  1915  to  1924, 
and  reduced  by  $3,000,000,000,  and  that  largely 
through  foreclosures,  from  1924  to  1936.” 

The  above  is  quoted  from  one  of  the  most 
sensible  speeches  on  this  farm  problem 
that  I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  It  was  given  by 
A.  G.  Black,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Following  the  first  World  War,  the  Northeast 
did  not  have  the  skyrocketing  of  farm  real  estate 
values  that  took  place  in  the  Central  West. 
Many  Iowa  farms  went  to  many  times  their 
original  value,  and  ended  with  a  capitalization 
far  beyond  any  hope  of  ever  paying  interest 
from  the  crops  which  the  farms  could  produce. 
The  result  was  ruin,  and  another  result  was  the 
pressure  by  Central  West  farmers  on  govern¬ 
ment  to  set  up  schemes  for  far.m  relief,  most  of 
which  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Northeast  was  fortunate  that  its  farm 
values  were  not  inflated  as  far  as  they  were  in 
the  Central  West,  but  it  was  bad  enough.  ^ 
With  this  sad  lesson  from  the  past,  are  we 


smart  enough  not  to  do  it  all  over  again?  De¬ 
pression  is  sure  to  follow  the  present  war  pros¬ 
perity.  Are  you  getting  in  shape  to  meet  it?  In¬ 
stead  of  taking  on  more  debt,  are  you  paying 
off  your  present  ones?  If  not,  you  will  have  no 
one  but  yourself  to  blame  when  trouble  comes. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
should  not  make  use  of  credit  for  sound  and 
necessary  business.  It  does  mean  that  you  should 
not  get  out  on  a  limb  with  a  long-time  debt  that 
you  cannot  pay  when  lower  prices  come. 

To  help  its  borrowers  meet  future  emergen¬ 
cies,  the  Land  Bank  has  set  up  a  “Future  Pay¬ 
ment  Fund,”  whereby  you  can  pay  ahead  the 
instalments  on  your  mortgage,  and  draw  inter¬ 
est  on  these  instalments  at  the  rate  at  which  you 
are  paying  interest  on  your  loan — in  most  cases 
3^/2  per  cent.  The  money  can  either  be  applied 
to  pay  off  your  mortgage  more  quickly,  or  can 
be  held  to  meet  future  payments  when  times 
may  be  more  difficult.  Think  it  over, 

Ray  P-  Snyder 

GAIN  I  have  to  record  the  passing  of  a 
great  man,  Ray  P.  Snyder,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  School  Administrative  Services  in 
the  State  Education  Department  at  Albany. 

More  than  any  other  one  man,  Ray  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  present  whole  progressive 
rural  school  system,  including  the  central 
schools.  In  suggesting  and  working  for  needed 
changes  and  improvements  in  rural  schools,  Ray 
was  always  emphatically  insistent  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  should  make  the  final  decisions 
and  not  the  State  Education  Department.  Only 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  sat  in  my 
office  discussing  how  the  educational  interests 
of  rural  people  and  the  future  welfare  of  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  could  best  be  served. 

His  contribution  was  great.  But  he  himself 
was  modest  and  unassuming.  The  world  needs 
more  like  him. 

Lot  It  Stand  on  Its  Own  Feet 

From  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  it  has  tried  to  masquerade  as 
butter.  If  it  is  just  as  good  as  butter,  as  is  so 
often  claimed,  why  do  its  makers  try  to  imitate 
butter?  For  years  the  white,  sickly-looking  stuff 
was  colored  to  resemble  butter.  When  this  was 
finally  forbidden  by  law,  its  makers  sold  the 
oleomargarine  and  with  it  a  little  container  of 
yellow  coloring  to  be  mixed  with  it  so  it  would 
look  like  butter. 

If  the  stuff  is  so  good,  why  doesn’t  it  stand 
on  its  own  feet? 

Don’t  Miss  It 

N  THE  first  page  of  this  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  has  set 
forth  his  views  and  suggestions  on  the  ever- 
troublesome  milk  marketing  problem. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Young  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  dairymen’s  marketing  problem  his 
great  experience  as  a  business  organizer,  his 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  especially  his  broad¬ 
minded,  fair  way  of  looking  at  all  angles  of  a 
problem.  Under  his  leadership,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  knowledge  of  the  industry,  leaders  of  all 
of  the  dairymen’s  cooperatives  have  sat  down 
together  many  times,  putting  their  feet  under 
the  same  table,  to  come  forth  finally  with  a 
program  supported  by  all  of  the  different  groups. 

That  sort  of  leadership,  and  that  splendid  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  different  dairy 
groups,  will  eventually  solve  any  problem — even 
the  milk  marketing  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Ghosts  that  Walk  at 
Hallowe’en 

ID  YOU  ever  notice.  Partner, 
that  in  the  country  there  is  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  after 
the  long  evenings  come  in  the 
Fall,  when  it  is  hard  to  convince  your¬ 
self  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
ghosts?  In  fact,  who' can  say  positive¬ 
ly  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
not  around  us  constantly,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  are  evil?  I’ve  never 
been  so  sure  about  ghosts  myself  that 
I  didn’t  always  whistle  loudly  when 
passing  a  cemetery  alone  at  night.  For 
example,  take  a  windy,  creaky  night 
along  about  Hallowe’en.  The  dead 
leaves  from  the  bare  trees  rustle  un¬ 
der  your  feet  as  you  walk;  there  is  a 
moon,  but  it  is  mostly  obscured  by  rac¬ 
ing  clouds;  shadows  dance;  every  dark 
object  appears  to  move;  and  as  you 
look  fearfully  over  your  shoulder,  you 
are  certain  that  something  is  follow¬ 
ing,  and  chills  not  made  by  the  cold 
night  chase  themselves  up  and  down 
your  spine. 

It  was  on  a  night  just  like  that  in 
the  long  ago  that  Johnny,  a  neighbor 
boy,  came  to  visit  my  brothers  and  me. 
Now,  Johnny  was  like  you  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  Partner.  He  wasn’t  very  smart; 
also  he  had  a  habit  of  hanging  around 
our  house  until  he  got  to  be  a  blame 
nuisance.  It  was  time  something  was 
done  about  it — and  something  was! 

Our  older  brother  was  a  great  story 
teller.  So  good  was  he,  in  fact,  that  I 
think  he  actually  got  to  believe  many 
of  his  own  whoppers.  He  certainly 
could  spin  one  story  after  another,  get¬ 
ting  better  all  the  time,  until  he  reach¬ 
ed  a  dramatic  climax  that  was  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  read  in 
books.  Well  one  night  all  of  us,  includ¬ 
ing  Johnny,  were  gathered  around  the 
big  round  oak  “settin’  room”  stove  to 
listen  to  Brother'  tell  stories,  while  we 
gobbled  down  a  whole  pan  of  apples 
and  another  of  popcorn. 

Brother  started  off  in  a  light  vein 
with  an  old  country  chestnut  that  I 
have  heard  many  times  since,  but 
which  always  makes  me  laugh  — the 
one  about  the  man  who  bet  his  friend 
that  he  could  stay  alone  all  night  in 
an  empty  house  which  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  locally  of  being  “haunted.”  He 
lost  his  bet!  Things  got  just  too  thick 
for  him  along  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  he  went  away  from  that 
house  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  took  the 
window  sash  right  along  with  him. 
After  he  had  run  and  run  ’till  he  was 
breathless,  he  sat  down  on  a  log  to 
rest.  Happening  to  turn  around  he  saw 
a  “hant”  sitting  right  there  beside 
him. 

“That  was  quite  a  run  we  had.  Mis¬ 
ter,  wasn’t  it?”  said  the  “hant.” 

“Run?”  said  the  man.  “If  you  think 
that  was  running,  watch  me  now!”  , 

Brother  followed  ‘^^his  with  a  story 
about  medical  students,  back  in,  the 
days  when  they  had  to  furnish  their 
own  material  for  dissection.  Some  of 
them,  he  related,  made  it  up  among 
themselves  to  go  to  the  cemetery  on 
a  dark  night  and  take  up  a  body  that 
they  knew  had  been  buried  there  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two.  Another  student  over¬ 
heard  the  arrangements,  and  decided 
to  have  some  fun.  So  he  shadowed  the 
party  down  to  the  graveyard.  When 


they  had  taken  up  the  coffin  they  laid 
it  aside  in  the  darkness  while  they  fill¬ 
ed  the  hole  in  the  ground.  Then  the 
wag  carefully  removed  the  corpse  and 
climbed  into  the  coffin  himself.  The 
boys  started  back  home  with  their 
heavy  load.  There  was  much  grunting 
and  complaining.  Finally  they  came  to 
the  long  hill  that  led  up  to  the  medical 
college.  Their  complaining  burst  .out 
afresh,  whereupon  a  deep  voice  from 
inside  the  coffin  rumbled:  “Well,  if  I’m 
so  darned  heavy,  put  me  down  and  I’ll 
walk!”  They  did  put  him  down,  and 
went  away  from  there  fast. 

By  this  time  I  saw  that  there  was 
some  purpose  to  my  brother’s  stories, 
for  Johnny  was  becoming  uneasy.  He 
muttered  something  about  he  ought  to 
be  starting  for  home.  “Oh,  don’t  be  in 
a  hurry,  Johnny,”  said  Brother.  “Wait 
and  let  me  quote  you  a  little  rhyme 
about  witches  and  the  strange  mix¬ 
ture  they  put  into  their  boiling  pot. 
Listen ; 

“Double,  double  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire,  burn;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf. 
Witches’  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin’d  salt-sea  shark. 

Root  of  hemlock  digg’d  i’  the  dark. 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar’s  lips. 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d  by  a  drab  — • 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab: 

Add  thereto  a  tiger’s  chaudron 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble: 

Fire,  burn;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

Cool  it  with  a  baboon’s  blood. 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good.” 


“I  gotta  go  home,”  said  Johnny. 
“Oh,  come  now,  Johnny,”  said 
Brother,  “I’ve  only  just  got  started. 
You  certainly  want  to  hear  the  story 
of  Tam  o’  Shanter’s  Ride  —  the  story 
of  the  rollicking  Scotsman  who  was 
always  getting  drunk  with  the  village 
blacksmith. 

“After  one  of  these  long  evening 
bouts,”  continued  Brother,  “It  was 
time — high  time — for  Tam  and  his  nag 
Maggie  to  take  the  long  road  home: 

“The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun 
ride; 

That  hour,  o’  night’s  black  arch  the 
key-stane. 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his 
-  beast  in ; 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 
As  ne’er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in.... 

Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh. 
Where  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly 
cry — ” 

Partner,  you  can  imagine  what  an 
effect  it  would  have  on  you,  even  if 
you  didn’t  believe  in  ghosts,  to  have 
somebody  like  Brother,  who  knew 
Scott’s  poem  by  heart  and  knew  the 
dialect,  dramatize  all  of  the  details. 
You  will  remember  that  Tam  saw  a 
blaze  of  light  from  the  church  as  he 
was  passing  by,  and  he  rode  Maggie 
up  so  he  could  look  in  the  window: 

“And,  vow!  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 

Coffins  stood  around  like  open  pres¬ 
ses. 

That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last 
dresses; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light — 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table 
A  murderer’s  banes  in  gibbet  aims; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen’d 
bairns; 

A.  thief,  new-gutted  frae  the  rape, 
Wi’  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi’  blude  red 
rusted; 

Five  scymitars,  wi’  murder  crusted; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  stran¬ 
gled; 

A  knife,  a  father’s  throat  had  man¬ 
gled. 


Whom  his  ain  son  o’  life  bereft. 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 

Wi’  mail'  o’  horrible  and  awfu’. 

Which  ev’n  to  name  wad  be  unlaw- 
fu’.” 

“Finally,”  said  Brother,  “Tam  could 
stand  no  mote,  and  let  out  a  great 
shout,  whereupon  the  ghosts  all  took 
after  him.  Then  Tam-o-Shanter  rode 
for  his  very  life  with  all  the  devil’s 
pack  in  full  cry  after  him.  Faster  and 
faster  galloped  his  good  nag  Maggie, 
but  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  ghosts, 
until  one  of  them  grabbed  poor  Mag¬ 
gie’s  tail  and  pulled  it  right  off.” 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  said  Johnny 
suddenly,  his  teeth  chattering. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?”  says  Broth¬ 
er. 

Johnny  got  up,  went  to  the  door, 
looked  out,  shivered,  came  back  and 
sat  down  again. 

“Did  you  come  back  for  more?”  in¬ 
quired  Brother. 

“Gosh,  no,”  said  Johnny.  “I  want  to 
go  home.” 

“There’s  no  hurry,”  said  Brother.  “By 
the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
about  the  Headless  Horseman?  You 
might  as  well  hear  that  while  you  are 
waiting.” 

“Don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  stor¬ 
ies,”  growled  Johnny.  “Got  to  go 
home.” 

But  my  brother  paid  no  attention. 
He  was  off  again,  and.  Partner,  if  you 
haven’t  read  Washington  Irving’s  old 
classic  lately,  “The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,”  you’d  better.  It’s  grand  read¬ 
ing.  Remember  how  long,  lanky  Icha- 
bod  Crane,  the  school  teacher,  was  get¬ 
ting  soft  on  Katrina  Van  Tassel?  This 
didn’t  please  another  of  her  admirers, 
Brom  Bones.  Brother  told  the  story  of 
how  he  disposed  of  Ichabod,  and  the 
story  lost  nothing  in  his  telling. 

“During  the  early  evening,”  recount¬ 
ed  Brother,  “there  was  a  party  at  Van 
Tassels,  which  Ichabod  attended.  At 
this  party  ‘many  dismal  tales  were 
told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourning 
cries  and  wailings  heard  and  seen 
about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Major  Andre  was  taken,  and 
which  stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Some 
mention  was,  made  also  of  the  woman 
in  white  who  haunted  the  dark  glen  at 
Raven  Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to 
shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a  storm, 
having  perished  there  in  the  snow.’  ” 

Brother  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  could  quote  line  after  line  of  the 
author’s  own  words: 

“  ‘The  chief  part  of  the  stories,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  upon  the  favorite  spectre 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horse¬ 
man,  who  had  been  heard  several  times 
of  late  patrolling  the  country;  and,  it 
was  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly 
among  the  graves  in  the  churchyard.’ 

“Finally,  at  long  last,”  said  Brother, 
“Ichabod  started  for  home,  and  ‘all  the 
stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he 
had  heard  now  came  crowding  upon 
his  recollection.  The  night  grew  dark¬ 
er  and  darker;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink 
deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds 
occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight. 
He  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dis¬ 
mal.  He  was  moreover  approaching  the 
very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes 
of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  .  .  . 

“  ‘Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan.  His 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote 
against  the  saddle.  .  .  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  brook 
crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  mar¬ 
shy  and  thickly-wooded  glen,  known 
by  the  name  of  Wiley’s  swamp.  A  few 
rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  ...  To 
pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial. 
It  was  at  this  identical  spot  that  the 
unfortunate  Andre  was  captured;  this 
has  ever  since  been  considered  a  haunt¬ 
ed  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings 
of  the  schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it 
alone  after  dark. 

“  ‘As  he  approached  the  stream,  his 
heart  began  to  thump;  he  summoned 
(^Continued  on  Page  21) 
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'HEN  m  y  Mirandy’s 
head  is  set  there  ain’t 
a  thing  to  do  but  get  her 
what  she  wants,  she’ll  never 
quit  a-puttin’  pressure  on  for 
it,  until  she  gits  me  to  give 
in,  the  argument  she’ll  al¬ 
ways  win.  She  thought  we 
ought  to  modernize,  when 
morning  comes  and  we  arise 
we  ought  to  have  a  bath¬ 
room  so  on  frosty  days  we 
need  not  go,  a-runnin’  out¬ 
doors  on  the  jump  to  wash 
our  face  at  our  old  pump.  So 
when  I’d  listened  for  a  while 
'bout  fixin’  our  house  up  in 
style,  I  says  to  her,  “Well, 
what  the  heck?”  and  just  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  check. 

With  runnin’  water  in  the 
sink,  and  in  the  bathroom 
too,  you’d  think  that  I’d  be 
happy,  but  I’m  sad,  a-think- 
in’  of  the  fun  I  had,  when  I 
was  young,  on  Hallowe’en. 

When  it  was  too  dark  to  be 
seen,  we’d  tip  the  neighbor’s 
buildings  o’er,  you’d  ought  to  heard  us  youngsters  roar,  if  someone  was 
inside,  by  gee,  v/hen  we  upset  that  house  with  glee.  But  now  the  young¬ 
sters  of  this  day  are  cheated  out  of  this  horseplay,  a  bathroom  won’t 
tip  over,  so  them  disappointed  youngsters  go  and  soap  some  windows, 
when  they’re  done,  they  think  they’ve  had  a  little  fun,  but  they  will  never 
know  the  thrill  that  we  got  when  we’d  heave,  and  spill  them  buildings 
over  on  their  side,  then  run  like  heck  to  save  our  hide.  A  modern  bath¬ 
room,  spick  and  span,  ain’t  no  fit  place  for  any  man,  so  while  wife  makes 
me  change  my  ways,  I  still  long  for  the  good  old  days. 


Vi 
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Get  an  oil 
that’s  tough  enough 
for  any  work! 


American  Agriculturist,  October  25,  1941 
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A  New  Bang^s  Control 
Program  Hif  e.  q.  &>uJi 

Calf  Vaccination  Gets  OUicial  Recognition 


IF  YOU  have  hard  work  to  do 
on  your  farm  and  want  a  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  oil  that’s  built  for 
the  ^ou^hes  f  work— GET  GULF - 
LUBEl 

In  every  state  where  Gulf 
products  are  sold,  farmers  who 
want  top-notch  performance 
from  their  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
pumps,  and  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  swear  by  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil.  Throughout  much  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  farm  country — Gulflube 
stands  for  long-lasting  service! 
There’s  a  good  reason: 

Gulflube  is  refined  from  fine 
crudes,  by  a  special  double-sol¬ 
vent  process!  This  special  proc¬ 
ess  removes  many  of  the  harmful 
carbon  and  sludge -formers  be¬ 
fore  you  ever  use  the  oil.  This 
avoids  most  of  the  troubles  that 
result  when  inferior  oils  are  used. 

Stop  in  and  see  the  Gulf  man 
soon.  He  carries  a  good  supply 
of  Gulflube  put  up  for  your  con¬ 
venience  in  handy  5 -gallon  con¬ 
tainers.  He  has  it  in  other  sizes. 


too,  each  one  priced  for  real  econ¬ 
omy.  You’ll  find  that  he  carries 
a  complete  supply  of  fuels,  lu¬ 
bricants,  livestock  sprays,  and 
other  specialties  for  farm  use. 
You’ll  find  that  the  Gulf  Man  is 
a  mighty  straightforward  person 
to  do  business  with ! 

Gulf  Products  Popular  On 
Farm  and  Ranch: 

GULF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANTS  E.  P.  90  AND  140, 

Specially  compounded  for  use  in  trans¬ 
mission,  differentials,  and  final  drives. 

GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS  S  AND  W 

Improved  lubricants  which  will  remain 
in  bearings  for  long  periods  without 
running  out.  For  general  chassis  lubri¬ 
cation  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WHEEL  BEARING  GREASE 

Possesses  unusual  resistance  to  heat. 
Recommended  for  the  ball  and  roller 
front  and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  cars, 
trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WATERPROOF  GREASE 
Provides  better  lubrication  for  water 
pumps  and  automotive  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  where  a  product  of  this  kind  is 
needed. 


The  state  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  have  given  official  recognition 
to  the  use  of  calfhood  vaccination  for 
the  control  of  Bang’s  disease.  A  new 
state  Bang’s  control  and  elimination 
program  has  recently  been  announced 
and  the  vaccination  of  calves  is  made 
a  part  of  it. 

The  essential  objectives  of  this  new 
plan  are;  (1)  eventually  to  control  and 
eliminate  Bang’s  disease;  (2)  to  assist 
herd  owners  in  developing  clean,  blood- 
tested,  vaccinated,  “approved”  herds. 
It  is  a  long-time  program  in  which  the 
herd  owner  and  the  State  each  share 
a  part  of  the  cost.  No  indemnities  are 
paid  for  reactors,  neither  is  there  any 
compulsory  disposal  of  reactors  as  in 
the  TB  eradication  program  or  as  in 
the  older  Bang’s  disease  “test  and 
slaughter”  plan.  The  state  makes  no 
guarantee  that  herds  entered  in  this 
program  will  be  freed  of  Bang’s 
disease. 

How  the  plan  Works 

According  to  this  new  project.  New 
York  state,  as  long  as  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  ($50,000  appropriated  for  this 
year),  will  vaccinate  all  calves  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  8  months  in 
the  herds  of  cooperators.  This  vacci¬ 
nation  will  be  performed  by  federal, 
state,  county  or  accredited  veterinari¬ 
ans.  The  state  bears  all  costs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vaccination  of  the 
calves.  Each  calf  which  is  vaccinated 
is  tagged  in  the  left  ear  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  vaccination  eartag,  and  then 
officially  recorded  at  Albany. 

Now  what  is  required  of  the  farmer 
who  may  wish  to  enroll  under  this 
Bang’s  disease  control  plan?  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  asked  to  sign  and  file 
with  the  State  Animal  Industry  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Albany  an  application  blank 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  a  private 
blood  test  report  on  his  herd.  This 
blood  test  must  have  been  applied  with¬ 
in  six  months  of  the  date  of  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  herd  owner  also  agrees  to  blood 
test  his  herd  once  a  year  at  his  own 
expense  (less  laboratory  testing  costs) 
if  free  blood  testing  is  not  available 
in  his  county.  But  few  counties  at 
present  provide  this  free  blood  testing 
service. 

In  addition,  the  herd  owner  will  al¬ 
low  all  calves  in  his  herd  4  to  8  months 
old  to  be  vaccinated  with  strain  19 
vaccine  and  follow  certain  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  state  department  rela¬ 
tive  to  sanitary  measures  and  in  the 
purchase  of  replacements. 

To  summarize  briefiy,  the  state  pays 
for  the  vaccination,  the  ear-tagging, 
the  official  recording  of  vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  the  laboratory  testing  of 
blood  samples.  The  herd  owner  files 
a  blood  test  report  on  his  herd  when 
he  enrolls  and  agrees  to  pay  for  the 
annual  blood  test.  In  addition,  he  will 
submit  all  'calves  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  8  months  for  vaccination  and  will 
follow  the  prescribed  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  and  replacement  purchase  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Some  Questions  Answered 
Some  persons  raise  the  question  as 
to  why  a  blood  test  report  is  required 
to  be  filed  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 
As  I  see  it,  this  blood  test  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bang’s  disease  status  of 
the  herd  at  the  time  it  is  taken  under 
supervision.  It  provides  a  starting 
point  upon  which  to  measure  progress 
in  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
disease.  The  annual  blood  tests  serve 
to  show  the  extent  of  this  progress 


from  year  to  year  and  finally,  such 
tests  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
“approval”  of  the  herd  when  it  becomes 
Bang’s  disease  free. 

I  have  heard  some  men  say  that 
this  program  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  farmer  if  the  state  paid  for  the 
blood-testing  and  the  farmer,  the  vac¬ 
cination.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  when 
figured  upon  a  dollars  and  cents  basis, 
it  makes  little  difference  which  way  it 
is.  It  will  cost  the  farmer  about  as 
much  to  call  a  veterinarian  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  vaccinate  calves 
at  the  proper  ages  as  it  will  to  pay 
for  one  call,  to  draw  the  blood  samples 
for  the  annual  blood  test. 

Why  Blood  Test  at  All? 

Another  point  raised,  is  why  blood 
test  at  all?  Why  not  just  vaccinate 
the  calves  and  let  it  go  at  that?  No 
doubt  many  farmers  have  this  point  of 
view,  so  firmly  convinced  are  they  as 
to  the  value  of  calfhood  vaccination. 

In  this  connection,  I  know  many 
herd  owners  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  control  of  Bang’s  disease  through 
the  vaccination  of  calves  is  a  long¬ 
time  procedure.  If  a  calf,  for  instance, 
is  vaccinated  today  at  six  months  of 
age,  it  will  be  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  before  that  calf  will  enter  the 
milking  herd  as  a  cow.  Since  it  takes 
about  five  or  six  years  more  for  a  com¬ 
plete  turn-over  of  all  cows  in  the  aver¬ 
age  herd,  about  seven  years  in  all  must 
elapse  before  all  the.  cows  in  the  en¬ 
tire  herd  will  have  been  vaccinated  as 
calves.  During  this  seven-year  period, 
many  of  the  mature  cows  will  have  no 
Bang’s  protection  from  the  vaccines, 

Identifying  Diseased  Cows 

It  is  during  this  period  while  the 
vaccinated  calves  are  growing  into 
cows  that  the  blood  test  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  herd  owner  in  keeping  the 
disease  in  check  among  the  mature 
animals.  Reactors  disclosed  on  these 
tests  may  either  be  disposed  of  or 
segregated  to  protect  the  other  cows 
against  infection.  Reactors,  that  are 
created  through  the  calf  vaccination 
(and  there  will  be  some)  can  also  be 
readily  identified  if  testing  is  pursued. 
And  lastly,  it  is  through  the  blood  test 
that  the  herd  can  be  “approved.”  By 
using  the  blood  test  in  conjunction  with 
the  calfhood  vaccination,  one  will  be 
following  a  much  sounder  Bang’s 
disease  control  and  elimination  pro¬ 
gram  than  if  only  vaccination  alone  is 
practiced. 

Shift  Vaccination  Costs  to  State 

There  are  at  present,  many  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  vaccinating  calves  pri- 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 


“That’s  the  last  time  I  leave  a  bool( 
for  a  30-day  free  trial.” 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
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speculative  activity  is  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  for  ten  years. 

In  considering  price  prospects  for  the 
next  month  or  two,  it  appears  that 
prices  will  be  maintained  and  possibly 
continue  upward  if  growers  continue  td 
be  reluctant  sellers.  With  continued 
speculation  and  reluctance  to  sell  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,  we  believe  the 
fall  market  might  increase  another  15 
to  20c  per  cwt.  If  this  should  prove 
true  we  believe  it  might  be  well  for 
growers  to  consider  selling  a  portion 
of  their  holdings,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  apparently  such  a  price  would  be 
predicated  more  on  optimism  than  on 
immediate  consumption  of  potatoes. 
We  feel  that  a  price  built  on  such  a 
structure  might  easily  sag  back  for  a 
while.  Of  course,  in  considering  our  fall 
market,  we  must  recognize  that  a 


The  October  government  report,  re¬ 
leased  the  10th  of  this  month,  showed 
very  little  change  from  the  September 
report.  The  estimated  total  production 
for  the  United  States  increased  slight¬ 
ly  over  one-half  million  bushels.  The 
October  estimate,  reported  374,533,000 
bushels  compared  to  373,853,000  bush¬ 
els  in  September.  The  principal  increas¬ 
es  in  the  report  by  states  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  New  York  State  increased  1,616,- 
000,  Maine  810,000  and  Wisconsin  1,- 
211,000.  The  principal  decreases  by 
states  were  in  Minnesota  1,110,000, 
North  Dakota  790,000  and  Colorado  1,- 
095,000.  The  report  is  so  near  the  Sep¬ 
tember  report  that  we  do  not  expect  it 
will  affect  the  thinking  of  the  trade 
except  from  a  psychological  angle. 
Our  contacts  with  the  trade  show  that 
the  report  was  received  quite  favor¬ 
ably  in  most  sections,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  people  expected  a  larg¬ 
er  increase  and,  therefore,  were  agree¬ 
ably  surprised. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  the 
price  level  of  potatoes  has  reached  ap¬ 
proximately  the  ten-yeai*' average  price. 
The  ten-year  average  produbtion  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  370,- 
000,000  bushels.  Therefore,  our  present 
estimate  is  slightly  over  the  ten-year 
average.  When  considering  these  two 
factors,  we  might  naturally  expect 
that  prices  are  about  in  line  at  pres¬ 
ent.  However,  as  pointed  out  previous¬ 
ly,  on  the  demand  side  of  the  ledger, 
We  have  rather  unusual  conditions 
which  probably  are  bordering  on  in¬ 
flation.  Based  on  the  prices  of  whole¬ 


IN  THESE  UNUSUAL  TIMES  we  invite  you  to 
inspect  an  unusual  new  car — new  in  its  beauty, 
its  comfort,  its  ease  of  steering,  gearshifting  and 
braking,  its  improved  ride,  its  choice  of  two  fine 
90  horsepower  engines,  6  cylinders  or  8— and 
unusual  in  its  manner  of  production. 

The  1942  Ford  has  been  designed  to  meet  De¬ 
fense  requirements  by  conserving  critical  Defense 
commodities,  yet  it  has  actually  gained  strength 
and  beauty  through  the  teamwork  of  Agriculture 
and  Research  and  the  addition  of  new  materials. 
Some  new  materials  have  replaced  old  ones, 
usually  at  a  greater  cost  to  us,  but  in  every  case  the 
new  is  equal  to  or  better  than  the  old. 


For  a  partial  picture  of  Agriculture’s  part  in  Ford 
production,  consider  these  figures:  For  every 
million  Ford  cars  built.  Ford  uses  from  the  Farm  — 
89,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  500,000  bushels  of 
corn,  2,400,000  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  2,500,000 
gallons  of  molasses,  3,200,000  pounds  of  wool, 
1,500,000  square  feet  of  leather,  20,000  hogs, 
350,000  pounds  of  mohair  from  87,500  goats,  and 
over  2,000,000  pounds  of  soy  bean  oil,  among 
other  things! 

These  Farm  products  play  an  increasing  part  in 
making  Ford  now  more  than  ever  the  quality  car 
in  the  low  price  field.  For  what  it  is  today  and  what 
it  will  be  through  the  years  ahead,  see  and  drive 
the  1942  Ford. 


Potato  Market  Follows 


Upward  Trend 


freeze  in  any  major  production  area 
would  cause  the  price  to  sky-rocket 
immediately. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  potato  growers  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  reasonably  bright  for  the  sea¬ 
son  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  an  average  seasonal  price  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  ten-year  average. 
It  appears  that  we  may  have  seen  the 
low  point  of  our  market  already  with 
prospects  that  fall  prices  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  approximate  levels  and  pos¬ 
sibly  advance  some.  However,  if  this  ad¬ 
vance  comes  too  r£(pidly  and  too  early 
in  the  fall,  prices  are  liable  to  react 
with  a  downward  spiral  for  a  time.  Re¬ 
member  we  have  speculation  in  this 
deal,  and  speculation  is  conducive  to 
rather  violent  fluctuation  both  up  and 
down. 


G  OR  '8 


With 


new  STRENGTH  fiom  the  SOIL! 


The  potato  market,  in  the  East  at 
least,  showed  unexpected  strength 
during  the  past  month.  Prices  have  in¬ 
creased  in  practically  all  shipping  point 
areas,  with  some  sections  showing  a 
great  deal  of  activity.  Prices  have 
moved  up  in  both  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island.  Long  Island  potatoes  are  now 
bringing  $1.70  per  cwt.  delivered  New 
York  City.  In  Aroostook  County,  Maine 
cash  prices  on  the  street  have  jumped 
from  $1.00  per  barrel  (60c  per  cwt. 
net  to  the  growers)  to  $1.65  per  barrel 
($1.00  per  cwt.)  The  f.o.b.  price  for 
loaded  cars  being  shipped  has  increas¬ 
ed  from  88c  per  cwt.  to  $1.33  per  cwt. 
Harvesting  operations  are  in  full  swing, 
with  growers  having  approximately 
75%  of  their  crop  out  of  the  ground. 
With  labor  somewhat  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  most  growers  are  not  going  to 
take  time  out  from  their  harvesting 
operations  to  load  potatoes,  regardless 
of  price.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  growers  in  Aroostook  are  ex¬ 
tremely  optimistic,  and  for  the  most 
part  sell  only  limited  quantities  when 
they  need  money.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  potato  growers  all  over  the 
United  States  are  optimistic  and  re¬ 
luctant  to  sell  at  present  prices. 

Naturally  we  feel  that  the  price  ad¬ 
vance  just  realized  was  justifled  and 
long  over-due.  On  the  other  hand,  look¬ 
ing  back  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
what  factors  came  into  play  to  make 
this  advance  possible.  Certainly  im¬ 
mediate  supplies  are  plentiful.  There¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  believe  the  market 
raise  can  be  attributed  to  a  shortage 
of  potential  supplies.  In  our  opinion, 
the  advance  came  about  due  largely  to 
three  factors,  namely;  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  growers  to  sell;  increased 
demand  factors;  increased  speculation. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our 
market  will  at  least  maintain  its  pres¬ 
ent  position,  although  the  structure  of 
this  advance,  if  we  have  analyzed  it 
correctly,  is  not  too  strong,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  growers  being  re¬ 
luctant  to  sell  when  they  are  holding 
large  supplies. 


sale  commodities,  our  demand  is  about 
16%  ahead  of  the  ten-year  average. 
Thus,  we  might  expect  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  season  could  be  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  present  price 
level. 

Some  Speculation 

Another  factor  that  is  entering  the 
market,  and  which  in  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  hard  to  evaluate,  is  the  factor 
of  speculation.  Speculators  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  potato  market  this  season  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  warms  the  heart 
of  the  old  timers.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
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Baby  Chicks 


CHI^ 


for  MORE  EGGS 
-MORE  PROFIT 


Increase  your 
Egrff  Produc- 
t i o  n  with 
HALL’S  Chicks— the  “Quality  Bred” 
line  of  prolific  esS  producers.  The 
EXTRA  VIGOR  that  makes  them 
LIVE  and  L.AY  will  result  in 
Greater  Egg  Profits  for  you. 


All  chicks  from  Pullorum 
Free  stock  by  Official  State 
agglutination  test,  shipped 
prepaid,  guaranteed  100% 
iive  delivery.  Order  Today. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


.WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Klee. 
Order  from  ad  or 
Cash  or  C.O.D. 


incubators.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs 
write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 

Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00  S  O? 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) - $8.-100 

H.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Hreeders  Hlopdtested  tor  H.WJ). 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  \Ve 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


_'u.-,t')merb  receive  lops  in  llvahilifv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  oualities 
early  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood's  New 
Hanuistiires  and  Cross-Hreds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  vou 
too.  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm — N  H.  State  Accredited.  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  Write  today  for 
our  'atalog 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul,  Owner,  Box  A,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


WHITE  D  n  P  K 

PLYMOUTH  im  W  m\ 

Baby  Chicks  . . .  $12.  per  100 

All  Egg.s  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWH  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS 
famotis  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Profitable 
Egg  Yield.  Ideal  comltination  bird  for  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers  or  market  egg.s.  Send  for  FREE  circular.  I  SPECIAL¬ 
IZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE  GRADE  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

Joseph  Tolman,  Dept.  B,  Rockland,  Mass. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


Write  % 

chicki 

Railroi 
r  renchtowr 


WencMChicks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


U.S.  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 

Halches  Every  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Year  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and.  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  K-4  >,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


S/C  ez/e.  j^sMOK/i/y 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  Sir.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Rox  &  R.  1.  Reds _  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Rox _  8.50  10.00  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  _  7.00  8.50  7.00 


All  Hreeders  Hloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


1  Guar.  I’ullets  Str. 

- 100%  live  del.  100 

Large  'Type  Englisli  Leghorns _ $9.00 

H.  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks,  Red-Rocks__  10.00 
H  Mix  $8.-100.  .All  Hreeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE 
Catalog  of  31  years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pull’s 

100 

$14.00 

10.00 


Ckls. 

100 

$5.00 

10.00 


PULLETS 

priced  fair,  prompt  delivery. 


W.  Leghorns  all  tested 
healthy,  range  grown.  4-5 
mo.  old.  Production  bred. 
Our  49th  year. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.J. 


White  Rock  Pullets — """'Hatch.^''"® 

Well  Grown  Vigorous  Stock.  Bred  to  lay  large  Eggs  and 
Lots  of  'Em.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Helps  to  Control 
Cannilialism 


WHY  (Jo  we  humans  reach  for  the 
salt  shaker  as  soon  as  we  get  to 
the  table  ?  To  make  the  food  taste 
better,  of  course.  Our  bodies  need  salt. 
Our  appetites  crave  it.  Apparently  the 
same  is  true  of  all  other  animals,  and 
chickens  are  no  exception.  If  chickens 

are  not  getting  as 
much  -salt  in  their 
ration  as  their  ap¬ 
petites  crave,  they 
will  be  crazy  for 
anything  salty. 
Blood  has  a  slight¬ 
ly  salty  taste.  Does 
it  not  sound  as 
though  a  lack  of 
salt  in  the  ration 
might  be  one  rea¬ 
son  why  pullets 
pick  each  other  to 
death  ? 

It  seemed  so  to 
Dr.  Harry  Titus  of 
the  government’s 
experimental 
farms,  so  he  tried 
it  out.  Dr.  Titus  states  that  when  the 
cause  of  cannibalism  is  a  deficiency  of 
salt  in  the  ration  the  trouble  can  be 
stopped  almost  overnight  by  adding 
from  one-half  pound  to  two-pounds  of 
salt  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  feed  for 


four  or  five  days.  He  does  not  claim 
that  salt  will  stop  all  outbreaks.  He 
points  out  that  there  are  other  causes 
for  the  vice. 

Salt  has  been  put  in  poultry  mashes 
for  years,  usually  about  one-half  pound 
in  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  mash. 
We  have  overlooked  one  point  in  this 
matter  of  salt  just  as  we  did  for  a 
long  time  with  cod-livef  oil.  The  salt 
is  all  in  the  mash  and  when  pullets  are 
eating  as  much  mash  as  scratch  grain 
they  probably  get  all  the  salt  they 
need.  But  when  they  eat  a  lot  more 
grain  than  mash  they  don’t  get  enough 
salt.  The  logical  solution  Js  to  put 
more  salt  in  the  mash.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  where  cannibalism  has 
started  one  pound  be  added  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  feed.  If  this  doesn’t 
stop  the  trouble  add  another  pound.  It 
is  not  wise  to  go  above  2i/^  pounds, 
although  at  the  Illinois  station  they 
found  they  could  feed  considerably 
more  than  that  with  no  harmful  ef¬ 
fects. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  salt 
might  be  added  to  the  drinking  water, 
but  that  is  not  recommended.  For  one 
reason  —  in  the  Illinois  experiments 
salt  in  solution  made  the  hens  sicker 
than  an  equal  amount  in  the  mash. 
In  any  case  the  additional  salt  will 
probably  have  a  laxative  effect  due  to 
the  increased  thirst  of  the  pullets. 


I^EPPCO  Talks  Defense 


PROBLEMS  of  defense  took  the  fore¬ 
front  when  the  poultry  industry 
went  on  parade  at  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council  at  Harrisburg.  The 
turnout  was  considered  remarkable 
and  Leon  Todd,  NEPPCO  managing 
director,  said  officials  and  exhibitors 
were  “very  gratified.’’  The  show,  he 
said,  proved  its  pulling  power  “when 
you  consider  that  poultrymen  are  ex¬ 
tremely  busy.  They  are  short  of  labor 
and  using  more  equipment,  and  they 
don’t  like  to  go  far  from  home  or  stay 
away  very  long  unless  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  so.” 

Part  of  the  session  was  given  over 
to  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
defense  committees  and  poultry  organi¬ 
zations  from  30  states.  Hobart  Creigh¬ 
ton  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  president  of  the 
Nati(inal  Poultry  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  called  this  meeting  to  see  what 


could  be  done  to  unify  and  co-ordinate 
all  defense  problems  of  the  industry. 
It  was  decided  to  create  a  seven-man 
National  Poultry  Defense  Committee 
to  represent  the  entire  industry  in 
negotiations  with  government  agencies 
on  problems  arising  frorn  defense  pro¬ 
grams. 

These  problems  were  said  to  involve 
not  only  increased  production  of  eggs 
and  poultry  meat,  but  labor  shortage, 
priorities .  on  materials  needed  by  the 
industry  transportation,  feed  supplies, 
selective  sorvice  and  post-war  planning 
for  the  industry.  As  examples  of  diffi¬ 
culties  arising,  it  was  reported  poul¬ 
trymen  were  unable  to  obtain  alumi¬ 
num  for  leg-banding  and  in  another 
case  a  plant  had  to  shut  down  because 
of  inability  to  get  a  small  piece  of  steel 
shafting  without  a  priority  order. 

Creighton  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  defense  committee.  Robert  F. 


THE  HEN  OF  THE  YEAR  with  owner  and  officials.  This  White  Leghorn,  owned 
by  Harry  Rapp,  Jr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  second  from  left,  laid  340  eggs.  At  left  is 
Prof.  R.  C.  Ogle,  Cornell,  and  at  right  Paul  P.  Ives,  New  Haven,  who  helped  select 
the  winner.  Second  from  right  is  Robert  F.  Thurrell,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  NEPPCO 

president. 


Thurrell  of  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H., 
president  of  NEPPCO,  is  a  member. 


New  Yorker  Wins 

Robert  Banata,  18,  Unadilla,  N.  Y., 
high  school  boy,  won  the  award  as  the 
“Best  Vocational  Agricultural  Poultry 
Boy”  and  was  presented  a  plaque  at 
the  annual  NEPPCO  banquet.  In  11 
months,  starting  in  September-  1940 
with  90  White  Leghorn  hens  and  747 
pullets,  Robert’s  project  produced  11,542 
dozen  eggs  with  a  labor  income  of 
$1,149.68.  His  chick  project,  starting 
in  April  1941,  with  1,067  chicks,  yield¬ 
ed  491  pullets  and  540  broilers  and  gave 
a  labor  income  of  $303.28. 

A  White  Leghorn  owned  by  Harry 
Rapp,  Jr.,  of  Farmingdale,  N.  J.,  won 
the  award  of  “Hen  of  the  Year,”  with 
a  production  record  of  340  eggs. 

“More  eggs,  more  laying  hens,  but 
not  more  broilers,”  was  suggested  as 
the  goal  of  poultrymen  by  W.  Dewey 
Termohlen,  representing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wickard,  unable  to  be 
present.  He  warned  against  produc¬ 
tion  of  broilers  on  an  increased  scale 
because  they  are  not  suitable  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  England.  He  said  meat  ship¬ 
ped  to  England  must  be  in  more  con¬ 
centrated  form.  He  suggested  that  in 
commercial  broiler  areas  part  of  the 
brooder  houses  be  equipped  for  egg 
production. 

He  also  warned  against  overexpan¬ 
sion  of  production  facilities.  “Many 
farmers  think  that  members  of  agricul¬ 
tural  defense  boards  are  coming  to 
their  farms  to  ask  them  to  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  production  facilities.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  What  we  are  asking  is  that 
egg  production  be  increased  with  pres¬ 
ent  facilities.” 

A  “Back  Log”  of  Grain 


Recent  increase  in  poultry  and  dairji 
feed  prices  were  attributed  by  Carl  C. 
Farrington,  vice-president  of  the  C6m- 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  to  specu¬ 
lative  activity.  This,  he  said,  was  due 
partly  to  “unwarranted  buying  by 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers.”  He  said  a  continuous  supply 
of  feed  is  important  to  the  Northeast 
and  that  the  corporation  already  had 
moved  21  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
wheat  into  the  Northeast,  with  ship¬ 
ments  still  coming  for  future  release 
from  elevators. 


Russel  G.  East,  general  agricultural 
agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
suggested  it  was  “just  as  logical  to  lend 
money  to  Northeastern  farmers  to 
store  feed  as  it  is  to  loan  money  to 
Corn  Belt  farmers  to  hold  grain  in  stor¬ 
age  space  badly  needed  to  store  the 
present  crop.” — Skeff. 


—  A.  A. — 

When  hens  are  vaccinated  with 
pigeon  pox  vaccine,  the  immunity  is  not 
permanent  but  lasts  about  four  months. 
It  takes  about  three  weeks  for  the  im¬ 
munity  to  develop.  Therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  vaccinate  the  birds  before 
any  cases  show  up. 


Gst  the 

’’BLACK  LEAF  40” 

Use  the  “Cap-Brush.”  Spread 
“Black  Leaf  40”  on  the  roosts  and 
the  fumes  rise  up  under  the  feathers  as  the 
fowls  perch.  Lice  and  feather 
mites  are  effectively  control¬ 
led.  Directions  on  package. 

Insist  on  Original  FactorySealed 
Packases  for  Full  Strength 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  * 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE.KV. 

4122-A 


DUCKLINGS 


Ducklings : 


Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runnel 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  No.  Collins,  N.i 
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Motor 


Where  Potato 
Is  King... 


QUAKER 


Rules! 


state  oil.  REFININC 

OIL  CITY.  PA. 


STABILIZED 
aUAKIR  STAtf 
MOTOR  OIL 


Ttl£  Oil  Of  CHARACTER 


The  Cans  Are  Full 

And  Other  Interesting  Letters  from  A. A.  Readers 


For  the  past  week  I  have  been  go¬ 
ing  to  write  to  thank  you  for  the  check 
for  my  poem  “I  Like  This  House.” 
However,  this  is  a  rather  busy  time  of 
the  year — canning,  sewing  and  house¬ 
cleaning.  Our  eleven-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nancy,  has  “grown  like  a  weed” 
this  summer,  and  several  new  school 
dresses  were  a  necessary  addition  to 
her  wardrobe.  It  is  a  real  delight  to 
sew  for  either  of  the  children.  They 
are  alwdys  so  pleased  and  proud  of 
anything  I  make  for  them. 

I  think  canning  is  nearly  finished 
now.  I  have  tomatoes  to  do  and  want 
to  make  some  piccalilli,  and  then  my 
jars  will  all  be  filled.  I  have  around 
260  jars  of  good  things,  and  every  time 
I  go  to  the  cellar  for  anything,  I  peep 
into  the  vegetable  cellar  to  gloat  over 
them. 

Canning  is  rather  fun.  The  children 
think  so  too.  They  have  both  helped  a 
lot  with  it.  The  other  evening  I  was 
going  to  make  pickles.  Buster,  who  is 
s-x  years  old,  loves  to  turn  the  handle 
to  the  food  chopper.  So  I  asked  him 
.  if  he  would  like  to  help  me  make  pick¬ 
les.-  I  peeled  cucumbers  and  onions, 
Nancy  chopped  celery  in  the  wooden 
bowl,  and  Buster  turned  the  handle  of 
the  chopper.  We  had  the  jolliest  time. 
When  we  came  to  the  onions,  the  tears 
were  just  streaming  down  Buster’s 
cheeks,  but  he  kept  on  grinding.  I  told 
him  he  had  better  let  me  do  it,  but  he 
wouldn’t  stop  until  the  last  onion  was 
done. 

I  liked  the  article  “Country  Clothes 
Lines”  in  the  August  2  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  It  was  written 
in  a  most  amusing  way.  And  I  loved 
.  the  little  poem  “Rain”  by  Jessie  M. 
Dowlin,  particularly  “A  fieet  gilt  horse 
with  a  windquick  hoof.” 

I  think  it  is  just  fine  that  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  reprinting  the  stories  by  C. 
A.  Stephens.  My  father  subscribed  to 
the  “Youth’s  Companion”  for  years, 
and  my  brother,  my  sister  and  I  were 
I  brought  up  on  C.  A.  Stephens  stories. 
MTy  mother  used  to  read  and  reread 
them  to  us.  I  now  have  five  volumes 
I  of  his  stories  of  the  old  farm  in  Maine. 
;  [  have  recently  started  reading  them 
'  to  Nancy,  and  she  enjoys  them  as  much 
as  I  used  to.  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler, 

1  Greenfield,  Mass. 


I  I’m  a  Freshman 

I  (Editor’s  Note  :  Arnold  Davis,  -who 
wrote  the  following  'letter,  won  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  scholarship  to  Camp 
Miniwanca  in  1940.) 

!  I  am  working  for  my  board  at  the 

■  Maine  College  of  Agriculture  here  in 
Orono,  and  staying  with  Frank  D. 

-  Reed,  poultry  specialist  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  He  is  away  quite  a  lot,  so 
I  am  there  nights,  which  is  the  main 


"I  can  stand  the  pain,  Doc,  as  long 
J  have  American  Agriculturist  to 
keep  my  mind  occupied.’’ 


reason  he  wanted  someone  there. 

I  figure  myself  pretty  lucky  to  get 
a  place  to  stay,  as  I  save  a  lot  on  board 
and  room.  I  also  was  lucky  enough  to 
receive  one  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Scholarships  given  to  fourteen  boys  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  These  scholarships 
amount  to  $100.00,  which  pays  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  year’s  tuition  at  the 
University.  Many  thanks  to  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  Camp  Miniwanca 
Scholarship,  which  probably  helped  me 
as  much  as  anything  in  obtaining  the 
Sears  Scholarship.  I  also  had  several 
books  given  to  me  by  a  fellow  who  was 
a  freshman  last  year — seven  to  be  ex¬ 
act.  They  cost  him  about  $20.00  and 
are  all  practically  nbw. 

For  courses,  I  am  taking  Botany, 
English  Composition  (I  need  it).  Field 
Crops,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Chemistry, 
and  Military.  These  are  the  courses  re¬ 
quired  of  all  freshmen  Aggie  students, 
with  1814  hours  of  classes  a  week. 

I  have  gone  out  for  the  freshman 
cross-country  team.  The  first  team 
goes  to  the  I.C.  4-A  meet  in  New  York 
on  November  17,  so  here’s  hoping. 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  see  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  that  another  boy 
(Donald  Meyer)  was  sent  to  Camp 
Miniwanca.  Boy,  that  certainly  is  a 
great  experience  for  any  American 
boy.  I  wish  more  New  England  or¬ 
ganizations  would  send  boys  to  one  of 
those  camps  as  there  are  relatively 
few  New  England  boys  there  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  states. 

I  have  seen  Dean  Deering  and  have 
had  a  talk  with  him  since  coming  to 
Oronoi — Arnold  Davis,  Orono,  Maine. 

—  A.  A. — 

Michael  Boardway 

Mr.  Michael  Boardway  of  North  Col¬ 
lins,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  passed  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  on  September 
28th,  he  and  Mrs.  Boardway  celebrat¬ 
ed  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 

He  owns  and  still  oversees  the  opera- 
tioh  of  his  fine  196  acre  farm,  known 
as  the  Clear  Creek  Stock  Farm.  The 
Boardway  family  have  been  well- 
known  farmers  in  this  section  of  Erie 
County,  in  New  York  State,  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  but  Mr.  Michael 
Boardway  has  been  known  in  many 
other  counties  because  of  his  fine,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  both  cattle  and  horses. 

For  many  years  he  raised  thorough¬ 
bred  Percheron  horses,  having  had  an 
imported  stallion  on  his  farm  for  twen¬ 
ty  years.  Even  now,  with  tractors  do¬ 
ing  much  of  the  work  on  his  farm, 
there  are  still  beautiful  horses  there. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Boardway  operated 
a  dairy  near  his  home  in  Lang¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  but  he  is  pro^bably  best 
known  locally  as  the  first  farmer  to 
submit  his  cattle  to  a  tuberculin,  test. 
This  was  over  20  years  ago,  before  this 
had  been  made  compulsory  by  law. 

After  the  first  test  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  get  rid  of  45  head  of  cattle, 
almost  his  whole  herd.  He  started  over 
with  other  cattle  only  to  have  to  do 
away  with  28  head  the  next  year.  He 
then  went  into  Steuben  County  where 
the  tuberculin  tests  had  been  used  for 
several  years  and  bought  new  cattle. 
He  is  proud  to  say  that  he  has  never 
since  had  even  one  case  of  tuberculosis 
among  his  huge  herd  of  exceptionally 
well-bred  cattle. 

It  was  his '■efforts  along  these  lines 
that  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishing  of  compulsory  testing  in 
this  section  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
It  would  seem  that  at  a  time  so  near 
his  eightieth  birthday  and  his  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  he  should  be  given 
credit  for  the  work  he  has  done  among 
his  fellow  farmers  in  this  area.  — 
Ethelyn  Weller,  New  York. 


NC?  COHTCNTS 
0.  S.  fLUID  OUART 


•  Far  up  in  the  potato  “empire”  of 
Maine’s  famed  Aroostook  County  is 
the  farm  of  John  K.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Stevens  harvests  annually  about 
40,000  bushels.  To  take  care  of  this 
tremendous  crop,  he  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  three  heavy-duty  trucks,  three 
tractors,  two  potato  planters,  and 
three  modern  harvesters.  In  all  ser¬ 
vices  Mr.  Stevens  finds  Quaker  State 
products  pay  more  than  their  price  in 
lubrication  value. 

“I  know  Quaker  State  is  good  oil 
and  that  I  can  bank  on  it  when  time 
gets  precious.” 

Winter  comes  early  in  Aroostook. 
Oil  must  be  free-flowing 
yet  tough  . . .  for  even  in 
colder  weather,  trucks  and 


tractors  are  pushed  at  high  speed  for 
long  hours.  Farmers  find  that 
Quaker  State  meets  the  cold  test  .  .  . 
keeps  motors  and  gears  running 
smoothly  when  the  mercury  drops 
and  a  bad  breakdown  could  mean  a 
lost  crop. 

The  New  Stabilized  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  is  more  efficient,  and  safer 
than  ever.  For  Quaker  State  has 
found  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  unstable 
elements  that  cause  practically  all 
sludge,  varnish  and  acid.  Protect 
your  farm  machinery  by  lubricating 
it  with  New  Stabilized  Quaker  State. 
This  safer  protection  still  retails  for 
35(zi  per  quart.  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 


Quaker 
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GET  38-PAGE  BOOK  FUSS! 

Current  cuts  in  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  mean  that  your  car  will  have  to 
last  longer  than  you’d  planned.  So 
keep  it  in  good  running  condition. 
Get  this  free  book  from  your  Esso 
Dealer.  And  take  advantage  of  the 
free  checkover  service  he’s  offering. 
You  can  add  to  the  life  of  your  car... 
get  more  miles  from  every  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Seeyour  Esso  Dealer  today! 

OUNIIL  BEIOON  IIL  WPIW 


care  5ave(  wear 


COPR.  1941,  ESSO  INC. 


mermill  Operators 
now  "cashlne  in”  on 
steadily  increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  cus- 
tora-mbced  feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only 
Fords  eauipment  performs  all  tliree  optional  ser¬ 
vices:  straight-grinding,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  "sweet  feed”  production  by  exclusive  Molasses 
Impregnator.  Positively  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earnings.  Investigate  todav. 
Myers-Shernian  Co„  1221  E.  12th  St,.  Streator,  III. 


Don't  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Go. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST..  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


Can  We  Make  the  Milk  Oriler  Return 

Production  Cost?  (^Continued  from  Page  1) 


and  to  some  extent  a  variation  in  the 
average  pasture  season.  The  variables 
were  not  sufficient,  however,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  single  index  would  not  be 
fair  to  all.  Feed,  including  pasture,  and 
labor  represented  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  cost.  The  remain¬ 
ing  items  not  absorbed  in  the  cost  of 
feed  were  relatively  small  and  not 
subject  to  quick  fluctuation.  If  we 
know,  for  example,  that  it  takes  ap¬ 
proximately  30  pounds  of  grain,  70 
pounds  of  hay  and  110  pounds  of 
silage  and  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
labor  on  an  average  throughout  the 
year  (there  being  more  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  less  in  the  summer)  we  only 
need  to  attach  prices  to  them  to  as¬ 
certain  75%  of  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk.  Grain  and  hay 
prices  are  current  in  the  market.  Sil¬ 
age  will  fluctuate  largely  with  labor. 
There  remains  to  be  fixed  only  the 
price  per  hour  of  the  farmer’s  labor  to 
obtain  a  reasonably  correct  mobile  in¬ 
dex  of  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  milk.  The  remaining 
25%  of  cost  is  made  up  of  items  rel¬ 
atively  stable. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  measure  the  value  of  the  farmer’s 
labor.  An  appropriate  relationship  to 
industrial  or  urban  wages  has  been 
studied.  Relative  buying  power  has  also 
been  considered.  Certainly  a  way  can 
be  found  to  maintain  an  economic 
equilibrium  in  these  several  areas. 
That  is  essential  if  the  government  is 
to  continue  to  fix  milk  prices,  because 
after  all  such  prices  fix  the  wages  of 
the  dairyman.  Men  will  submit  to  in¬ 
equalities  when  supply  and  demand 
operate  in  a  free  market,  but  they  will 
not  permit  for  long  their  servants  in 
the  government  to  impose  on  them  un¬ 
fair  discrimination  in  earning  power. 
Current  economic  equilibrium  is  the 
thing  to  be  sought.  Parity  takes  past 
relationships  only  as  its  chief  guide.- 
At  the  present  time  it  is  clear,  and  in¬ 
deed  I  think  almost  universally  admit- 
tea,  that  in  the  area  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  parity  does  not  approximate  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  relationship  between 
the  wages  of  the  farmer  and  other 
wages  in  the  milkshed. 

If,  to  the  labor  items  of  an  index,  two 
more  could  be  added — one  to  express 
variation  of  feed  production  in  the 
milkshed  due  to  weather  conditions, 
and  the  other,  which  is  substantially 
settled  now,  to  express  the  differential 
between  cows  in  the  barn  and  cows  on 
pasture — we  could  achieve  something 
like  the  mobile  index  to  which  Mr. 
Noyes  refers.  Trqe.  there  will  be 
sharp  discussion  among  the  experts 
about  some  of  the  items  where  there 
is  no.,  regular  market  price,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  the  variables  will  not  be 
enough  to  do*  injustice  to  any  one.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  quite  confident 
from  my  last  experience  in  having 
price  determined  by  hearing,  that  the 
variables  of  the  index  will  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  var¬ 
iables  in  the  present  method  of  price 
fixing.  If  such  an  index  were  adopted 
and  inserted  in  the  Order,  the  prices 
could  be  readjusted  promptly  without 
interminable  hearings  and  consequent 
delays. 

There  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  be  dealt  with  in  addition  to  farmers’ 
costs.  That  is  to  determine  the  relatibn- 
ship  of  surplus  to  fluid  consumption 
and  thereby  see  to  it  that  the  cost  of 
an  unreasonable  surplus  is  not  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  fluid  price.  It  is  apparent,  of 
course,  that  the  fluid  market  requires 
not  only  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumed,  but  such  additional  production 
as  may  be  needed  to  insure  an  ample 
supply  of  fluid  milk  under  all  contin¬ 
gencies.  Commissioner  Noyes  put  the 
question  in  Albany  as  to  how  much  so- 
called  surplus  is  needed  to  insure  the 
fluid  supply.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this 


question  were  answered,  production  in 
the  milkshed  could  be  divided  into  three 
categories:  (1)  the  fluid  consumption, 
and  of  course  I  mean  by  that  all  milk 
which  requires  inspection  precedent  to 
its  sale;  (2)  insurance  production 
which  likewise  requires  inspection;  and 
(3)  surplus.  The  latter  being  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  fluid  markets  can  com¬ 
mand  only  the  competitive  price.  Only 
the  extra  costs  of  producing  the  fluid 
milk  consumed  and  the  fluid  milk  in¬ 
surance  supply  should  be  reflected  in 
the  fluid  price.  'Therefore,  given  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  fluid  insurance  vol¬ 
ume,  the  size  of  the  milkshed  and  of 
the  surplus  becomes  of  no  interest  to 
fluid  consumers.  Whether  the  shed  be 
large  or  small,  tjie  consumers  would 
pay  only  for  the  milk  actually  consum¬ 
ed,  plus  the  insurance  pool  needed  to 
guarantee,  under  all  contingencies, 
their  supply.  Obviously  inasmuch  as  the 
dairy  cow  does  not  produce  equally  in 
all  months  of  the  year,  the  insurance 
supply  would  be  vastly  greater  in  June 
than  in  November. 

If  the  fluid  price  carries  only  its  cost, 
including  insurance,  farmers  should  be 
relieved  of  this  constant  threat  of  New 
York  City  to  disfranchise  plants  and 
farmers  from  participation  in  the  fluid 
market.  The  surplus  above  insurance 
will  then  affect  the  farmers’  pool  price 
only.  They  are  the  ones  to  say  what 
size  the  milkshed  shall  be  and  what 
their  production  shall  be.  The  City  of 
New  York  will  no  longer  be  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  those  questions. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  get,  (1)  a  con¬ 
trol  index  which  will  automatically 
and  promptly  establish  a  fair  price  for 
the  farmer  for  fluid  milk,  and  (2)  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  which 
every  so  often  (especially  when  the 
farmers  need  an  increase)  threatens  to 
cut  down  the  milkshed  and  leave  some 
farmers  out,  we  can,  I  believe,  operate 
under  the  Order. 

If  an  index  satisfactory  to  all  can¬ 
not  be  established,  then  I  should  like 
to  see  the  price  determined  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  State  supplies  more  than  78%  of 
the  milk  and  contains  practically  all 
of  the  consumers.  The  finding  of  the 
Commissioner  should  be  prima  facie 
acceptable  under  the  Order,  subject  to 
correction  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  case  of  complaints  from 
producers  in  other  states.  Such  a  re¬ 
serve  power  in  the  Secretary  would 
seem  to  protect  the  interstate  rights  in 
the  milkshed.  It  would  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  price-fixing  power,  as 
far  as  possible,  within  the  area  affect¬ 
ed.  Washington  is  too 
far  away  and  has  to  con¬ 
sider  too  many  sheds  and 
too  many  variables  to 
act  exclusively  on  the 
record  of  a  hearing  in  a 
particular  area.  It  is  an 
unfair  burden  to  put  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  If  the  law  or  the 
Order  requires  amend¬ 
ment  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  I  suggest  that  we 
seek  it.  Either  local  de¬ 
termination  of  price  or 
the  mobile  index  seems 
essential  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Order. 

Like  Commissioner 
Noyes  and  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
enen,  I  am  only  throw¬ 
ing  out  suggestions  for 
discussion.  It  is  only  by 
a  search  for  a  sound 
program,  widely  under¬ 
stood,  that  we  will  make 
true  progress.  Not  until 
we  have  found  it  shall 
we  have  a  true  union  of 
producers  and  reason¬ 
able  understanding  by 


Slump  in  Kitten  Market 

Hasty  opinion  formed  as  a 
result  of  observations  on  two 
trips  I  made  recently  over  Route 
2  to  the  Mohawk  Trail  is  that 
there  has  been  a  slump  in  the 
kitten  market. 

Sign  on  a  well  known  roadside 
stand  fortnight  ago  read  “Kit¬ 
tens,  $1.00  each.”  Sign  on  same 
stand  last  week  read,  “Kittens 
Given  Away.” — W.  E.  Piper. 


consumers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  none  of  the  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions  or  their  representatives  meeting 
with  me  in  Van  Hornesville  have  seen 
this  article  or  know  its  contents.  They 
are  quite  as  free  as  others  to  criticize 
it  and  in  many  ways  they  are  the  most 
competent  to  do  so.  The  suggestions  re¬ 
late  to  a  long-range  program  for  the 
milkshed.  Obviously  they  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  bearing  on  the  acute  situation 
which  faces  the  dairy  farmers  in  the 
milkshed  now,  and  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  organizations  are  hard  at  work, 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  I  should 
like  to  see  if  we  can  make  the  Order 
work  with  justice  to  all  affected  by  it. 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  doubts 
and  reservations  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  milkshed,  such  as  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  and  others  who  take  a  wholly 
objective  view.  I  share  most  of  these 
reservations  and  were  the  Marketing 
Order  not  in  existence  I  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  cheating  it. 

However,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
learned  through  the  years,  it  is  to  make 
progress  with  such  tools  as  one  has 
My  confidence  is  slight  in  the  mechanic 
who  always  blames  his  failures  on  his 
tools.  Some  criticize  the  Order.  It  is  a 
tool  which  we  must  try  to  use.  Some 
criticize  the  organizations.  They  are 
here  and  from  my  observation  of  them 
they  are  helpful.  Some  criticize  mo¬ 
tives.  That  is  easy  to  do  when  no  bet¬ 
ter  ground  exists.  Some  criticize  just 
for  the  sake  of  criticism.  That  indicts 
the  critic.  It  has  all  been  most  de¬ 
structive.  It  has  led  to  disunity.  Let 
us  go  forward  now  with  the  tools  we 
have  in  union  and  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  now 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  insure  a  fair 
price  in  the  future. 

■  — A.  A. — 

The  approach  of  cold  weather  does 
not  mean  that  milk  cooling  can  be 
neglected.  Even  when  the  temperature 
is  freezing,  a  milk  can  exposed  to  the 
air  cools  so  slowly  that  bacteria  de¬ 
velop  rapidly. 


“Are  you  SURE  you^shut  your  motor  off? 
still  hear  it  hummmg.” 


J  CCWl 
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October  in  Our  Garden 


liif>  Mn4>.  Ca6,e. 


OUR  FIRST  killing  frost  having 
waited  until  almost  the  last  night 
in  September,  the  first  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber  found  our  garden  with  a  number 
of  bare  rows  and  our  winter  store  of 
food  beginning  to  shape  up.  The 
squashes  and  pumpkins  are  all  harvest¬ 
ed.  Some  old-time  squash  raisers  have 
sized  up  Dad’s  pile  of  dark  green  beau¬ 
ties  and  estimate  it  at  well  over  two 
tons.  He  seems  quite  puffed  up  at  hav¬ 
ing  raised  this  amount  on  only  75 
square  feet  of  land. 

The  onions  are  all  gathered.  There 
were  just  five  bushels  of  the  Ebenezers 
from  sets  and  one  and  one-half  bush¬ 
els  of  sweet  Spanish  from  plants. 

The  beans  of  all  sorts — red  kidney, 
pea,  pole  lima,  bush  lima,  and  snap 
bean  seeds — were  all  picked  or  stacked 
well  before  the  frost.  It  seems  the  large 
sweet  peppers  bore  better  than  usual. 
There  were  around  fifty  plants,  and  we 
used  peppers  freely  from  the  time  they 
were  large  enough,  and  still  we  gath¬ 
ered  three  bushels  just  before  the  frost. 

Tomatoes  Were  a  Good  Crop 
This  seemed  a  very  good  year  for  to¬ 
matoes,  too.  Of  the  three  varieties  we 
tried,  Bonny  Best  proved  the  best  var¬ 
iety  for  us  on  several  counts.  Quality, 
yield  and  earliness  were  in  their  favor. 
Frost  spoiled  only  a  few  of  them. 

We  were  too  busy  to  keep  account 
of  the  yield  from  the  160  tomato  plants 
put  out,  but  the  important  part  to  us 
is  that  we  did  reach  the  quota  of  twenty 
quarts  put  up  for  the  winter  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  besides  this, 
there  were  people  coming  here  for 
them  every  day  for  four  weeks.  We 
sold  them  field  run  (bring  your  own 
basket  for  a  low  price),  and  a  number 
of  neighbors’  families  were  thus  able 
to  share  them  with  us  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  to  them  and  of  work  for  us. 

But  we  did  grow  too  much  cauli¬ 
flower  and  broccoli.  After  we  had  used 
and  put  up  all  we  needed,  there  was 
still  too  large  a  surplus.  There  was  a 
ready  market  for  it  in  the  nearby  vill¬ 
ages,  but  no  one  here  had  time  to  cut 
it  and  get  it  to  market;  so  it  spoiled. 
After  all,  putting  up  the  ensilage  for 
the  cows  is  more  important.  A  farm 
laborer  is  an  unknown  luxury  here.  We 
simply  have  to  do  the  most  important 
things  and  let  the  lesser  ones  go. 

Pigs  and  Hens  Get  Surplus 

We  used  all  of  the  beets  and  chard 
we  could  in  the  summer,  and  now  the 
chard  is  being  cut  for  the  pigs,  as  are 
all  other  greens  which  have  gone  too 
far.  The  beets  are  being  allowed  to 
grow  until  danger  of  freezing,'  and  then 
will  be  stored  for  green  feed  for  the 
hens  in  winter. 

The  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  late  broccoli  and  cauliflower 
are  all  that  remain  to  be  harvested. 
These,  too,  will  be  taken  in  as  soon  as 
Dad’s  bumper  potato  crop  is  dug.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  parsnips  will  be 
left  in  the  ground  for  spring.  We  will 
take  up  and  pot  a  parsley  plant  for  a 
green  spot  in  the  kitchen  window  all 
winter. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  cartloads 
of  waste  from  the  garden  find  their 
way  to  the  pig  yard.  In  canning  sea¬ 
son,  too,  pan  after  pan  of  vitamin-rich 
leavings  go  to  the  porkers.  We  will  get 
the  benefit  of  these  vegetable  vitamins 
in  our  meat  this  fall,  shouldn’t  we? 

We  really  did  harvest  ten  ripe  water¬ 
melons,  although  they  were  small,  only 
Weighing  about  five  pounds  apiece. 
They  were  ripe  to  the  skin,  and  some 
of  them  bursted  before  we  realized 
they  were  ready.  Our  muskmelons  were 
a  fizzle.  We  simply  forgot  to  thin  out 
the  plants  in  the  bustle  of  haying  and 
all  the  garden  work.  So  there  were 
oodles  of  tiny  ones,  but  no  large  ones. 


We  have  kept  an  account  of  the  can¬ 
ning  we  have  done  during  1941,  and 
next  month  will  try  to  show  amounts 
and  yields  and  the  dollars  and  cents 
worth  of  a  garden  to  a  farm  family. 

— A.  A. — 

Harvesting  Cabbage 

Much  labor  is  wasted  and  much  dam¬ 
age  is  done  to  cabbage  when  the  har¬ 
vesting  job  is  not  properly  managed. 

Some  still  use  a  butcher  knife  for 
cutting.  Thi»'  is  a  grand  way  to  de¬ 
velop  blisters  and  it  takes  a  lot  more 
energy  tfian  when  a  “spud”  of  some 
sorUis  used.  One  kind  has  a  4-inch- 
square  blade,  a  straightaway  shank  and 
a  little  handle  at  right  angles  to  the 
shank.  The  blade  can  well  be  made  of 
a  piece  of  an  old  crosscut  saw.  Others 
mount  a  similar  blade  on  a  fork  handle, 
using  the  thing  with  both  hands.  In 
both  cases,  the  power  is  applied  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  and  a  great 
deal  of  energy  is  saved  besides  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  job.  With  a  little  practice, 
one  can  slip  the  blade  through  at  just 
the  right  place  and  practically  no  trim¬ 
ming  is  then  required. 

If  cabbage  is  to  be  stored,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exercise  too  much  care  to 
avoid  bruising.  Little  bruises  do  not 
appear  at  the  time  but  they  will  show 
up  later.  One  does  not  have  to  remove 
very  many  leaves  to  take  away  ten 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  a  head  and 
ten  per  cent  of  a  crop  will  probably  .be 
worth  money  this  fall  and  winter. 

— Paul  WorU. 


Lime  on  Sod 

By  R.  B.  CHILD 

Approaching  stephentown, 

Rensselaer  Co.,  last  August  12th, 
I  saw  a  white  cloud  rolling  out  through 
a  hedgerow.  Charles  Ellis  was  spread¬ 
ing  lime.  Since  most  folks  figure  Au¬ 
gust  is  an  odd  time  to  apply  lime,  I 
stopped  to  inquire  why  he  was  doing 
the  job  then. 

He  said  he  just  couldn’t  get  to  it  in 
the  rush  of  work  last  spring,  but  now 
he  had  a  little  free  time — after  haying. 
Using  his  farm  truck  and  a  tail-gkte 
spreader,  he  was  covering  an  old  mead¬ 
ow  at  a  great  rate.  The  sod  was  to  be 
plowed  for  corn  in  1942. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  doing  not  only  the  eas¬ 
iest,  but  also  the  best  job  of  liming  he 
could.  I  think  he  was  just  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  said  he  was  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  if  he  had  waited  to  put  it 
on  just  before  seeding  time. 

There  are  two  basic  principles  you 
should  follow  if  you  wish  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  returns  from  ground  limestone: 
first,  give  lime  plenty  of  time  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  soil  before  legume  seedings; 
second,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
surface  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil.  By 
liming  old  sod  now,  that  will  not  be 
seeded  until  1943,  Mr.  Ellis  is  doing 
both.  When  he  plows  and  fits  the 
ground  for  corn  and  again  for  oats,  he 
will  do  a  thorough  job  of  mixing  the 
lime  with  the  surface  soil. 

We  seldom  find  a  job  that  can  be 
done  both  the  easiest  and  best  way  at 
the  same  time.  Why  not  order  your 
lime  today  and  get  it  spread  before 
snow  flies?  You  can  get  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  payment  for  fall 
use  of  lime.  Next  spring,  when  the 
mud  is  ankle  deep,  you’ll  say  it’s  one 
good  job  done  and  out  of  the  way. 


1  1  (575) 


T^GHTNING  speed  and 
enormous  energy  are 
transformed  into  maxi- 
mum  useful  power  by  the  J 
Silvertip  expanding  bul-  J 
let.  Expansion  is  control- 
ed  —  delayed  —  until  the 
^  bullet  penetrates  deep  in- 
to  the  body  cavity.  Then, 
and  then  only,  is  the  full  /  ^ 
force  of  its  deadly  power 
unleashed!  May  we  send 
full  particulars.  ^ 


WORimCHAMf/ON 

AtvmUNtAfN 


P/  WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY, 

^  Dept.  J-I33B.  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

i  Please  mail  the  Super-X  SILVEI^IP  folder  and  the 
/  new  76-page  Western  Ammunition  Handbook  giv- 
r  ing  full  particulars,  specifications  and  ballistics  of 
Super-X  SILVERTIP  cartridges. 

,  Name - - - - 

Address - 

Post  Office - -  ^  .  - State - 


•Coming  to  - 

PHILADEI.PHIA? 
Rooms  with  Bath  for 

HOTEL  Radios  in  Every  Room 

PHILADELPHIAN 


300 


39TH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supniy  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

North  Clierry  St..  Pouglikeepsie.  N.  r. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

NOW! 


Rural  Route . Box  No. 

Street  Address . 

Post  Offl.ee . State . . 


24I-A1 


gettingTOP  prices  forYOUR  furs? 

Valuable,  New  Book  from  Sears  Will  Help 
You. ..Moil  Coupon  NowforFREE  Copy! 

With  the  outlook  for  HIGHER  raw  fur  prices 
this  season,  it’s  all  the  more  vital  that  you  receive 
the  very  TOP  for  your  pelts.  Brand-new  1941-42  “Tips  to 
Trappers”  book'gives  valuable  hints  for  putting  EXTRA  fur-dollars 
your  pocket!  Tells  about  Sears  13th  National  Fur  Show  with 
$4,590.00  in  cash  awards  for  correct  pelt  handling!  Gives  hints  that 
may  help  YOU  share  in  these  big  awards.  All  awards  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  full  value  for  fur  that  Sears  (acting  as  your  agent)  get  you  for 
your  pelts.  Don’t  miss  getting  your  FREE  copy.  Mail  canyon  now. 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you  : 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Memphis — Dallas — Kansas  City — Seattle 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obIii?ation,  latest  edition  of 
“Tips  to  Trappers,”  also  fur  shipping  tags. 

(If  you  haveshipped  to  Sears  within  the  past  two  seasons,  and  still  live 
at  the  same  address,  you  will  receive  a  copy  without  sending  coupon.) 


(576)  12 
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AUTO-UTE 


PLUG 


HOW  AMAZING  NEW  "PLUG-CHEK" 


WORKS  TO  INCREASE  POWER,  SAVE  GAS ! 


Standard  Equip¬ 
ment  in  One  out 
of  Every  Four 
New  Cars  Built 


If  the  engine  of  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  is  wast¬ 
ing  gas,  losing  power,  it’s  time  for  a  "Plug-Chek.’’ 
”Plug-Chek”  is  a  new  service  that  helps  your 
Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer  to  spot,  more  easily 
than  ever  before,  plugs  not  functioning  properly 
or  plugs  burned  or  fouled  because  of  engine 
irregularities. 

He  compares  the  "business  end”  of  your 
spark  plugs  with  the  "Plug-Chek  Indicator.” 
This  reading  enables  him  to  better  analyze 
and  correct  your  engine  operation. 

To  get  top  performance,  restore  gas  econ-  ^ 
omy,  ask*  any  Auto -Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer 
for  a  "Plug-Cbek.”  And  for  best  results 
replace  faulty  plugs  with  new  Auto-Lite’s — the 
Spark  Plug  that’s  Ignition  Engineered. 


AiiTn.i  11 

re  SPARK 

All  1  U"LI  1 

1  C  PLUGS 

See  Yeur  Auto-Lite  Dealer  Today 


N£IV  YORK 

AKRON 

Roy  Frey,  R.F.D. 

Sam  Frey’s  Garage 
Sutton’s  Service 

ALBANY 

Chapmans  Garage 
650  Myrtle  Avenue 

ALT  AMO  NT 

Gage  &  White  Garage 
Glen  McGrath  Garage 

AMITYVILLE,  L.  I. 

G.  Ernest  Barker 
Broadway 
Elliot  Motors 

Ketcham  Avenue  & 
Merrick  Road 


AMSTERDAM 

Edward  Service  Station 
Main  &  Liberty  Sts. 
Liggero  Bros. 

Bridge  St. 

ARCADE 

Denison  &  Dickey 

ATTICA 

Marleg’s  Garage 
49  Main  Street 

AUBURN 

Auburn  Battery  Service 
11-15  Dill  St.' 

Benton  &  Hawton 
38  Gaeden  Street 
W.  X.  Daley 
Clark  St.  &  Aurelius 
'Dietz  Nash  Sales  & 
Service 

260-266  Clark  St. 


AUBURN 

Dill  Street  Parking 
12-20  Dill  Street 

Glanville  &  Son 
Owasco  Lake  Road 

Grand  St.  Serv.  Station 
Route  No.  5 

Hale’s  Super  Service 
28  East  Genesee  St. 

Horton  &  Howell 
Garden  St. 

Lewis  &  Keim 
Garden  St.  &  Railroad 

Stuart  S.  MacKay 
Franklin  at  Seminary 

George  Ward 
20-26  Water  Stj. 

AVON 

Campbell  Motors 
Genesee  Street 


See  Your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  Today 


BALDWIN 

Wexler’s  Auto  Service 
Grand  &  Seaman  Aves. 

BARKER 

Coleman’s  Garage 
Box  37 

Merritt  White 
Quaker  Street 

BARRYVILLE 

Barryville  Garage 

BERGEN 
Gillette  Motors 

BINGH.AMTON 

Wakeman  &  Brainard 
262  State  St. 

D  &  D  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 
257  Water  St. 

BLACK  RIVER 

Geo.  Cox  Serv.  Station 

BLISS 

E.  R.  Belden 

BROCKPORT 

Bauch  Chev.  Co.,  Inc. 
Rayburn’s  Garage 
Ridge  Road 

BUFFALO 
Geo.  W.  Diehl 
2235  Niagara  St. 
Emeness  Service 
2401  South  Park  Ave. 

Paul  Huber 

Broadway  &  Jefferson 

Jaekels  Service 
Grant  &  Hampshire 

Leo  Lawless 
2368  Seneca  St. 
Meldrum  Bros. 

Delaware  &  Amherst 
Nelson  Welch 

Hertel  &  Parkside 
Ridgewood  Service 
2190  South  Park  Ave. 
Schiferle  Texaco  Service 
2788  Bailey  Street 
Walsers  Service  • 

344  Broadway 

CALLICOON  CENTER 
Callicoon  Center  Garage 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cairn’s  Auto  Electric 
Main  St. 

CAMDEN 

E.  W.  Sanford  &  Son 
27  Main  St. 

CANAAN 
Canaan  Garage 

CANDOR 

Candor  Auto  Company 

CASTLETON 

Castleton  Garage,  Inc. 

59  South  Main  Street 

CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Cordner  &  Reymonre 

CENTRAL  VALLEY 
Woolsey  Nash  Service 

CHESTER 

Steven’s  Service  Station 
Route  17 

Mapes  Service  Station 
Main  Street 

CLARENCE 
Freeman  &  Berghorn 

CLAYTON 
Guyett’s  Garage 
Riverside  Drive 

COOPERSTOWN 

Pitts  Garage 
7  Eagle  Street 

COPENHAGEN 

Zehr’s  Service  Station 
Copenhagen  Garage 

COPIAGUE,  L.  I. 

Amity  Garage 
Merrick  Rd.  Nr. 
Jervis  Ave. 

CORINTH 

Hawkin’ s  Motor  Sales 

CORNWALL 
Main  Street  Garage 
Main  Street 
Johnson’s  Garage 

CORTLAND 

A.  W.  Bean 
44  Clinton  Ave. 

Booth  Elec.  Serv. 

Otter  Creek  Rd. 

L.  R.  Crumb  Motor  Sales 
159  Main  St. 

L.  B.  Downes  Garage 
.  33-35  Portwatson  St. 

E.  B.  Hankenson 
49  River  St. 

Ray  Stafford’s  Garage 

22  Groton  Ave. 

Rav  Stafford  Garage 

23  Groton  Ave. 

King  &  Caywood 

62-63  Clinton  Avenue 

CROGHAN 
Christian’s  Motor 
Croghan  Motor  Sales 
DARIEN  CENTER 
Ortner  &  Son 


DUNKIRK 

Schafer  Super  Service 
18  Lake  Shore  Drive 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD 
Bpb’s  Garage 
EAST  RANDOLPH 
Werner  Gulf  Service 
E.  WILLISTON 
Parkway  Ent.  Serv.  Sta. 
Guinea  Road.  & 
Jericho  Tnpke. 

EDWARDS 
Edward’s  Service  Sta. 
Boulets  Garage 

ELBA 

John  Sleuler’s  Garage 
ELLENVILLE 
Ellenville  Garage 
65  Canal  Street 
Saul’s  Service  Station 
98  Center  Street 

ELLISBURG 
Noble’s  Garage 
EL.MIRA 
Jacob  Bennett 
1879  W.  Water  St. 
Thos.  Kain 
721  Davis  St. 

ELMIRA  HEIGHTS 

C.  W.  Krause  &  Son 

FARMINGDALE,  L.  I. 

N.  Main  St.  Serv.  Sta. 
134  Main  Street 

FLACKVILLE 

Cross’s  Garage 
FLORAL  PARK,  L.  L 
Dillon’s  S.  S. 

400  Tulip  Ave. 

Park  Manor  S.  S. 

Covert  at  Marshall 
Avenue. 

FOSTERDALE 
Willard’s  Garage 
PRANKLIN 
Potter’s  Garage 

FRANKLIN  SQ..  L.  I. 

Frank’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Hempstead  Turnpike 
&  Sherwood  Aves. 

Ed.  &  Lew’s  Serv.  Sta. 
New  Hyde  Park  Rd.  & 
Court  House  Rd. 
Safety  Service  Station 
Herman  Blvd.  & 
Hempstead  Tpyke. 

FREEPORT,  L.  I. 

Groepler’s  Serv.  Sta. 

N.  Main  &  Davis  St. 

FULTON 

Alexander  &  Lovelace 
West  &  Schuyler  Sts. 

R.  A.  Cooper 

18%  S-  First  Street 
Salsbury  Bros.  Garage 

GARDENVILLE 

Baumgarten  Bros. 

Union  Road 

GASPORT 

Smith  Serv.  Sta. 
Gasport  &  Hartland 

GENEVA 
Wm.  H.  Miller 

GLENFIELD 

Solmon  &  Widmeyer 

GLENS  FALLS 
Duers  Service  Station 
28  Bay  Street 

GOSHEN 

V.  D.  Bromley  Garage 
145  N.  Church  Street 

GRANVILLE 

Mettowee  Garage 
35  Church  Street 

GREAT  BEND 
E.  H.  Faunce  Service 
Station 

GROTON 

Paul  McMahon’s  Garage 

H.4MBURG 

Kilispie’s  Garage 
Lake  Road 
Zim’s  Service  Center 
Cor.  Main  &  Lake  Sts. 

HARRISVILLE 

Floyd  Russell 

HARTWICK 

Hartwick  Garage 
South  Street 

HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 

Surrey  Serv.  Sta. 

660  Fulton  St. 

HERKIMER 
Budd’s  Blec. 

Main  St. 

HICKSVILLE,  L.  I. 

Hermsey’s  Serv.  Station 
Broadway  &  E.  John 
Street 


HICKSVILLE,  L.  I. 

Nassau  Center  Auto 
Elec.  Service 

Hicksville  Road 
/ 

HIGHLAND  FALLS 

Mountain  Garage 
70  Mountain  Avenue 

HUDSON  FALLS 
Lower  Main  St.  Garage 
Main  St. 

HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. 

Barney’s  Service  Sta. 

393  New  York  Ave. 
Geo.  A.  Baylis 
11  Wall  Street 

Village  Green  Service 
Station 

Northern  Blvd.  E. 
Main  Street 

HURLEY 

Elliotts  Garage 
Rbute  209  N.  Y. 

ILION 

Bill  DeJohns  Serv.  Sta. 

West  Main  St. 

Bell’s  Service 

West  Main  Street 
Hubbell’s  Service 
23  West  State  Street 

ITHAC.4 

A.  E.  Buckingham  Ser¬ 
vice  Station 
202  E.  Fall  St. 
Copeland  &  Culver 
1012  W.  State  St. 

G.  L.  F.  Gas  Station 
West  Green  St. 

F.  E.  Johnson  Boat  Yd. 

Foot  of  Willow  St. 
Parker’s  Serv.  Sta. 

1018  W.  State  St. 
Reynolds  &  Drake 
216-222  So.  Cayuga  St. 
Shepherd’s  Automotive 
Service 

327-329  E.  State  St. 

K.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
Rd.  1,  Auburn  Road 
Andy  Soyring 
Cayuga  Street 

JERICHO 

Jericho  Garage 
,  Jericho  Turnpike  & 
Hicksville  Rd. 

KINGSTON 

Sherman  Short 
Miller’s  Lane 
Cities  Service  Station 
Albany  &  Foxwell  Ave. 
A.  M.  Appa 

Broadway  &  Delaware 
Ave. 

Reub’s  Service  Station 
599  Abeel  Street 
Clinton  Lewis 
683  Broadway 
Diehl’s  Service  Station 
Ferry  Street  &  Strand 
Heffernan  &  DuBois 
Washington  and  No. 
Front  St. 

KNOWLESVILLE 

Felstead’s  Garage 

LACKAWANNA 
Johns  Service  Station 
3067  S.  Park  Avenue 

LA  FARGEVILLE 

Schnell’s  Garage 
Mill  Street 

LANCASTER 
Pautler’s  Garage 
5294  Broadway 

LINDENHURST,  L.  1. 

Civic  Service  Station 
East  John  Street 

LITTLE  FALLS 

Becker’s  Garage 
544  Albany  St. 

Roberts  &  Jerald,  Inc, 
572  Albany  St. 

Sam’s  Super  Service 
Third  &  Albany  Sta. 
Jay  C.  Smith  Garage 
534  Albany  St. 

C.  A.  Ross  Garage 
Main  Street 

LIVERPOOL 
Wm.  Stable 
114  Salina  St. 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR 

Well’s  &  Miner  Garage 

LOWAHLLE 

Kenneth  Post  Serv.  Sta. 
Burkhart  Bros. 

LYNBROOK,  L.  I. 

Five  Corner’s  Serv.  Sta. 
Hempstead  &  Lake- 
view  Aves. 

LYONS  FALLS 

O’Brien  Bros. 

McAlpine  St. 

MADISON 

S.  J.  Reynolds  &  Son 
Main  Street 

M.4SS.4PEQUA,  L.  I. 
Massapequa  Rest 
Merrick  &  Hicksvm* 
Road 
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Auto-Lite  Dealer  Today 


See  Your 


MASSENA 

Caron’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Cor.  E.  Orvis  St. 

&  Bailey  Road 
Helmer  liiotor  Sales 
310  E.  Orvis  St. 
Stewart  Motor  Sales 
98  Center  Street 

maybrook 

Nic’s  Service  Station 
MECHANIC  VILEE 
A.  E.  S.  Garage,  Inc. 
12-14  Central 

MEDINA 

Central  Serv.  Sta. 
MERRICK,  L.  I. 

Merrick  Serv.  Center 
Sunrise  Hwy.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Avenue 

MIDDLETOWN 

Nunmaker  Brothers 
Pilgrims  Corners 
Triangle  Service  Station 
Wickham  Ave.  &  Cot¬ 
tage  St. 

MONTICELLO 

Case  Brothers 
Gonzales  Motor  Sales 
358  Broadway 

RIORAVIA 
Henry  J.  Coiley 
NANUET 

Super  Service  Station 
Main  Street 

NATURAL  BRIDGE 
Natural  Bridge  Garage 
NELLISTON 
Mixters  Garage 
Route  No.  5. 

NEWBURGH 
J.  Morriello’s  Garage 
568  Broadway 
Jones  Service  Garage 
65-67  Broadway 
Quick’s  Service  Station 
378  No.  Water  Street 
Fullerton’s  Service  Sta. 
325  Liberty  Street 

W.  F.  Flynn  Service  Sta. 
347  Broadway 

Nash  Sales  &  Service 
172  Liberty  Street 
Otto  A.  Weltzen 
60  Mill  Street 
Frank’s  Service  Station 
109^  So.  Robinson  St. 

Wm.  'Tighe  Service  Sta. 
532  Broadway 

Hanaford’s  Garage 
72-78  Mill  Street 

NEW  CITY 
Superior  Garage 
Main  Street 

NEW  WOODSTOCK 

L.  D.  Buckingham 
NIAGARA  FALLS 

Power  City  Garage 
2525  Pine  Avenue 
Falls  Garage 
328  Main  St. 

Howard  Retzlaff 
R.D.  1,  Bergholtz,  N.Y. 

4  —  S  Service  Station 
8624  Pine  Street 

north  branch 

Ellersick’s  Garage 
north  MERRICK 
Dunne’s  Service  Station 
Merrick  &  Camp  Aves. 
No.  Merrick  Garage 
Merrick  Aye. 

north  tonawanda 

Avenue  Service 
Erie  &  Sherwood 

NO.  VALLEY  STREAM 

Combe’s  Garage 
601  Franklin  Ave. 

OAKFIELD 
Clendenon  Chevrolet 
OGDENSBURG 

M.  J.  Corbett 

916  State  Street 
Ogdensburg  Battery  Co. 

209  Catherine  St. 

Skelley  Garage 
304  Catherine  St. 

Smith  &  Russell 
501  State  St. 

Smith  &  Graham 
111  Main  Street 

Cher’s  Service  Station 
Opposite  Armory 

ONEIDA 

Byron  Brown  Garage 
Genesee  Street 

OSWEGATCHIE 
Scruton’s  Garage 
OSWEGO 
Ball  &  Wilson 
35  E.  Fourth  Street 
Yancey 
1>3  North  Street 


OWEGO 

Chas.  S.  Hill  Company 
20  Church  Street 
Insho’s  Garage 
142  North  Avenue 
John  E.  McTamney 
71  Temple  Street 

PAVILION 

Clemen’s  Serv.  Sta. 
PE.IRL  RIVER 
Jancins  Serv.  Sta. 

Pearl  St.  &  W.  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue 
E.  PEMBROKE 
Siebert’s  Auto  Serv. 

PENNELLVILLE 
Eri9kson’s  Garage 
PENN  YAN 
Maney  Battery  Service 
PERRY 

Eaton’s  Garage 
Cor.  Center  &  Mill  St. 

PHOENIX 

Turner’s  Garage 

PINE  BUSH 

France  Motors  Co. 

Main  Street 

Jack  Kelly  Motor  Serv. 
Main  &  Maple  Street 

PULASKI 
H.  E.  Clemons 
RANDOLPH 
Skinner  Service  Station 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS 
D.  B.  Weaver 
Cor.  Main  &  Elm  Sts. 

ROME 

A1  Carletta  Serv.  Sta. 

1401  E.  Dominick  St. 

J.  C.  Goetz  Serv.  Sta. 

400  E.  Dominick  St. 
Pats  Garage 
208  Spring  Street 
Workman’s  Garage 
608  Woodland  Ave. 
Frank  Zugner  Garage 
216  Steuben  St. 
Zugner’s  Garage 
207  W.  Willett  St. 

ROSLYN 
Village  Serv.  Sta. 
Northern  Boulevard 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE 

Arrow  Garage 
Route  No.  5 
Bellinger’s  Garage 
Route  No.  5 

Myers  Garage 

4  N.  Chestnut  Street 

SAL.AMANCA 
Gorden  H.  Adams 
165  Senate  Street 
Launsbury  Garage 

5  Broad  Street 
Seneca  Garage 

35  Atlantic  Street 

SANBORN 

Kroening’s  Garage 
SAR.4TOGA  SPA 
Carroll  Auto  Sales 
30  High  Rock  Ave. 

Jos.  Steigerwald 
Broadway 

SAUGERTIES 
Branigan’s  Service  Sta. 
Livingston  Street 

SCHENECTADY 
Mott’s  Garage 
1553  Heldeberg  Ave. 
Wallace  Weideman  & 

Sons 

1116  Heldeberg  Ave. 
SCHOHARIE 
Abel  Hcwenga 
Main  St.  Garage 

SCHUYLERVILLE 

Carroll  Auto  Sales 
Main  Street 

SCOTIA 

Dorazio  &  Son 
Sacandaga  Road 

SIDNEY 
Guy  E.  Perry 
2'7  Smith  Street 
Hulbert  Motor  Sales 
Route  28 

SKANEATELES 
Bentley  &  Thomas 
3  Hannum  Street 
Stotts  Garage 

SLOATSBURG 

Russell  Bros. 

Route  No.  17 
Stony  Brook  Garage 

SMYRNA 

Vaughan  E.  Fargo 

SO.  FALLSBURG 

Moe  Oretsky  Garage 
Route  No.  42 


SO.  GLENS  FALLS 
Ward’s  Garage 
169  Main  St. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Hampton  Battery  & 
Electric 
30  Hill  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  CENTER 
H.  J.  Miller  Garage 
SPRING  VALLEY 
Lawrence  Street  Garage 
Lawrence  Street 

STAMFORD 

Effner  Motor  Company 
Main  Street 

SUFFERN 
Aldecao’s  Serv.  Sta. 

Lafayette  Ave. 

Pieper  W.  M.  Company 
30  Washington  Circle 

SYOSSET 
Syosset  Garage 
Split  Rock  Road 

TAPPAN 

Brookside  Serv.  Station 
“Cal”  Sherman 

TROY 

Park  Battery  Service 
269  Congress  St. 

Gross  &  Casale  Garage 
300-302  Fourth  Street 

TUXEDO 

Garage  Co.  of  Tuxedo 
Route  No.  17 

UTICA 

Dick’s  Service  -Sta. 

Albany  &  Rutgers  St. 
Faulkner’s  Garage 
250  Elizabeth  St. 
Frank’s  Serv.  Station 
Court  &  Lincoln 
Geffen  ,&  Wolf 
437  Columbia  St. 

Glista  Bros. 

Varick  &  Lafayette 
Streets 

Haye’s  Garage 

309  No.  Genesee  St. 
Park  Ave.  Service 
1219  Park  Ave. 

L.  G.  Sacco  &  Sons 
619  Mary  Street 
State  Automotive  Serv. 

609  State  St. 

Zito’s  Service  Sta. 
Bleeker  St.  &  Culver 
Avenue 

VALLEY  STREAM 
Matty’s  Service  Sta. 
Corona  Ave.  &  Mer¬ 
rick  Road 
Frank  J.  Schmidt 
389  Rockaway  Ave. 

VAN  HORNESVILLE 
Harold  E.  Miller 
Main  St. 

WALDEN 

Fred’s  Service  Station 
E.  Main  Street 
St.  Nicholas  Serv.  Sta. 
Main  Street 

WARSAW 

Fisher’s  Serv.  Center 
65  E.  Buffalo  Street 
Francis  Kendall 
184  S.  Main  Street 
Martin’s  Socony  Service 
101  W.  Buffalo  Street 

WARWICK 

Watkins  Garage 
Howard  Watkins 

WATERFORD 

Pike’s  Service  Center 
l-3rd  Street 

WATERTOWN 

Ross  Beattie  Service  Sta. 

342  State  Street 
Goodrich  Motors,  Inc. 

302  No.  Massey  Street 

W AVERLY 

Boehm’s  Elec.  &  Lub. 
Service 

403-405  Cayuto  Street 

WESTBURY 

Baker  Auto  Elec.  Serv. 
Butler  Street 

WEST  HEMPSTEAD 
Cathedral  Serv.  Sta. 

115  Hempstead  Tpke. 

WEST  NYACK 

West  Nyack  Serv.  Sta. 
“Harry  Schek” 

Route  59 

WEST  ST.  JOHNSVILLE 

Kritser’s  Garage 
Route  No.  5 

WHITE  LAKE 

Lou’s  Garage 
W’HITESBORO 
Whitesboro  Motor  Car 
Company 
316  Main  Street 


WINGDALE 
Curtis  Garage 
WOODRIDGE 
Steve  Slater  Service 
WORCESTER 
Felter’s  Sales  &  Service 

Pennsylvania 

BRADFORD 

Bradford  Motor  Sales 
133  Mill  Street 

Chamberlain  Sales  Co. 

156  Washington  Ave. 
Chas.  A.  Partiss  Garage 
17-19  E.  Washington 
Avenue 


BRADFORD 

Hammond  &  Johns 
104  Chestnut  Street 

EAST  SMETHPORT 

East  Side  Garage 

ELDRED 

Eldred  Garage 

ERIE 

Bill  Darkus  Serv.  Sta. 

5993  Peach  Street 
Geo.  J.  Jant 
1343  East  7th  Street 

IRVINE 


KANE 

Marasco  Motor  Sales 
NORTH  EAST 
Glenn  Lick 

PORT  ALLEGANY 

McKean  County  Motors 
29  Pearl  Street 

SMETHPORT  , 
Petersons  Serv.  Sta. 
Smethport  Garage 
Main  Street 

Thomas  Chevrolet 
Main  Street 

WESLEYVILLE 


Suppa  Motor  Sales 


W.  T.  Schmeider’s  Serv. 
Station 

3325  Buffalo  Road 


Too  Late  for  Liminj^? 

Is  it  too  late  to  apply  lime  this  fall? 

It  depends  somewhat  on  where  you 
plan  to  use  it.  You  can  still  spread  it 
on  pastures.  Lime,  of  course,  gives 
quicker  results  where  it  can  be  worked 
into  the  top  soil;  but  on  a  permanent 
pasture  where  you  cannot  plow,  fall  is 
as  good  a  time  as  any.  You  can  also 
spread  lime  on  sod  land  that  is  to  be 
plowed  for  corn  next  spring.  The  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  course,  is  that  you  save 
time  and  get  the  job  out  of  the  way  at 
a  time  when  you  will  be  less  busy  than 
you  will  be  when  spring  work  starts. 


—  A.  A. - 


Wiring  for  Electricity 

How  can  a  farmer  be  sure  of  getting 
a  good  electrical  wiring  job? 

Many  power  companies  are  glad  to 
furnish  wiring  layouts.  This  gives  the 
location  of  the  outlets  and  specifies 
the  materials  to  be  used.  Such  a  lay¬ 
out  can  be  submitted  to  several  con¬ 
tractors  for  bids.  Without  such  a  lay¬ 


out,  you  cannot  really  compare  the 
bids  of  two  contractors  because  they 
may  intend  to  use  different  materials, 
and  when  the  job  is  finished,  it  may 
not  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Experience  has  been  that  the  most 
common  error  is  providing  too  few  out¬ 
lets  and  sometimes  using  wires  too 
small  to  carry  the  poWer  needed  to  do 
farm  jobs.  Do  not  look  upon  electric¬ 
ity  as  a  source  of  light  only.  It  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  hired  men  on  the  farm, 
and  your  wiring  job  should  be  such 
that  you  can  use  motors  wherever 
needed. 

—  A.  A. — 

Bursting  Heads 

We  have  some  excellent  cabbage  in  the 
garden,  but  the  heads  are  bursting  open. 
My  neighbor  says  it  is  because  they  grow 
too  fast.  Is  he  right,  and  what  can  we 
do  to  stop  it? 

Your  neighbor  is  right.  There  is 
more  danger  of  cabbage  heads  bursting 
when  there  has  been  a  rather  dry 
period  followed  by  abundant  rainfall. 
However,  there  is  always  some  danger 
as  heads  near  maturity.  If,  for  some 
reason,  you  ,do  not  want  to  harvest 
them  right  away,  you  can  slow  up 
growth  by  pulling  the  plants  up 
enough  to  loosen  the  roots  but  still 
leaving  them  in  the  ground. 


Muskrat  Sets  That  Get  'Em 

By  CLAYTON  G.  GATES. 

■jt/TUSKRATS  are  not  difficult  to  trap,  cause  you  can  trap  a  ’rat  in  an  un- 
L  A  but  they  are  bothersome  to  hold,  covered  trap  isn’t  any  excuse  for  not 
They  have  the  habit  of  chewing  or  covering  it  lightly  and  getting  a  stray 
twisting  off  the  trapped  foot  as  soon  mink  that  brings  more  money  than 
as  trapped,  if  left  free  to  do  so.  This  many  muskrats.  Try  to  make  it  a 
makes  a  sure^  drowning  device  most  habit  to  cover  all  sets.  A  few  water 
necessary  for  ’rats.  So  every  trapper  soaked  leaves  or  a  handful  of  soft  black 
should  strive  to  perfect  his  own  drown-  mud  gently  sifted  over  the  trap  will 
ing  method.  It’s  the  most  complex  settle  and  give  a  nice  covering, 
part  of  ’rat  trapping,  and  once  master-  Traps  should  be  placed  in  the  en- 
ed  you  should  be  able  and  ready  to  go  trance  of  every  small  inlet,  from  small 
on  and  reap  the  harvest  that  is  ripe  brook  to  tile  drain,  that  enters  water- 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Gulf  ways  where  ’rats  live.  They  have  a 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  habit  of  working  around  these  places. 

The  regular  slide  set  is  the  favorite  and  this  set  will  mean  many  extra  ’rat 
set  of  most  ’rat  trappers.  Go  along  a  pelts  during  the  season, 
stream  where  ’rats  feed  and  you’ll  find  Look  about  all  driftwoqd  accumula- 
numerous  well  v/orn  paths  along  the  tions  and  debris  piles.  ’Rats  are  fond 
banks  and  slides  down  the  steep  por-  of  crawling  out  upon  logs  that  are 
tions  of  the  bank  into  the  water.  Place  high  above  the  water.  You  will  de- 
the  trap  in  several  inches  of  water  at  termine  by  observation  which  logs  they 
the  bottom  of  these  slides  and  stake  favor,  and  traps  placed  at  these  places 
out  into  the  stream.  The  ’rat  sliding  are  easily  fastened  to  insure  your 
down  the  bank  strikes  the  trap  and  is  catch. 

an  easy  victim  if  the  water  nearby  is  Along  ponds,  marshes,  etc.,  ’rats 
deep.  Often  the  weight  of  the  trap  will  form  trails  through  the  grass  into  the 
drown  the  catch.  If  it  doesn’t,  then  water.  Usually  the  water  is  shallow 
a  mere  switch  or  small  brush  stuck  up  here,  and  it  isn’t  easy  to  make  a  drown- 
out  beyond  the  set  will  prove  equal  to  ing  set,  but  by  wading  out  a  little  along 
the  task.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive-  the  trail  you  should  be  able  to  locate 
ly  used  ’rat  set  is  the  above  mentioned,  places  where  the  trapped  ’rat  may  well 
It  always  get  results.  be  led  to  deep  water  and  drowned. 

Never  fail  to  set  traps  upon  all  logs  Try  this, 
that  run  from  the  bank  into  the  water.  About  the  roots  of  large  trees  where 
You  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  these  are  constant  current  has  washed  away 
being  used  by  muskrats.  If  they  are  most  of  the  soil  is  an  ideal  place  to 
actively  being  used,  you  will  get  No.  1  make  ’rat  sets.  Here  also  you  should 
’rat  the  first  night  if  the  weather  is  not  be  able  to  pick  up  a  few  mink.  Place 
too  cold  and  the  water  is  open.  Staple  the  trap  back  under  the  roots  where 
the  chain  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  log,  the  animals  have  been  working  or  just 
and  you’ll  be  plenty  sure  of  having  sheltering.  On  cold  nights,  muskrats 
your  catch  next  morning.  No  covering  like  to  get  back  under  the  banks  away 
is  necessary  for  muskrats,  but  it’s  al-  from  the  wind.  Traps  placed  here  usu- 
ways  wise  to  cover  all  traps.  Just  be-  ally  get  results. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auburn,  New  York. 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE.  ENTIRE  MILKING  HERD  OF 

85  Head  Registered  Holsteins. 

Mostly  young  fall  and  winter  milkers.  Herd  establish¬ 
ed  1898.  Every  female  born  on  our  farm.  None  pur¬ 
chased  in  24  years.  Herd  Is  accredited,  negative,  pro¬ 
duction  tested  and  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
federal  plan.  Granddaughters  of  Sir  Inka  May  and 
Matador  Segis  Ormsby  thru  814  and  1125  fat  daughters. 
Cows  are  large,  good  type  and  guaranteed  right. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  <  _ 

6  Young  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Sire’s  dam  has  yearly  record  as  2  year  old  of  over 
700  lbs.  butter.  •  Also  fresh  grade  heifers. 

W.  S.  Tozier  &  Son,  Johnsonburg,  N.  i. 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible’*  daugh* 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pS’rt  piain^'N^.Y 


300  Head  Fancy  Dairy  Cows  &  Heifers 

25  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  Holstein  Heifers  with  plenty 
of  size  and  breeding  due  to  freshen  in  September. 
125  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  due  to 
freshen  from  September  to  December.  T.B.  Tested. 
150  COWS.  Some  fresh,  others  due  in  September  and 
October.  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  Good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Willing  to  blood  test  any  number. 

40  Farm  and  Draft  Horses.  Matched  pairs  and  single 
chunks.  Weight  from  1200  to  1700  lbs. 

GLADSTONE  BROTHERS,  Andes,  N.Y, 

Office  Phone  36.  We  deliver. 


HEREFORDS 


DAIRY  COWS  SmSTEINS^and  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested. 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  HOLSTEINS 

SERVICE  BULLS  FROM  WELL  BRED  DAMS 
WITH  C.T.A.  RECORDS. 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE—  ^ 

Young  Purebred  Holstein  Bulls, 

sired  by  King  Carnation  Inka  Beauty,  our  double  grand- 
son  of  Sir  Inka  May,  from  good  yearly  record  dams. 
Also  a  few  females. 

J.  V.  FREDERICKS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  CUEHRSEYS  SS: 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Ljenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  mllkidgs. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Proven  Jersey  Sire, 

LADIES’  BARON  YOU’LL  DO. 

For  information  write 

EDWIN  COLLINS,  Malone,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED 

Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

FEW  COWS,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING. 

GOOD  PRODUCERS. 

Wm.  El  well,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE:  HEREFORDS 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED,  T.B.  and  BLOODTESTED. 
Females:  8  heifers  ready  to  breed  $125.00.  Cows  with 
calves  $150.00  up.  Bred  cows  and  heifers  $100.00  up. 
SEVERAL  BULLS. 

BOB-O-LINK  FARMS,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN -AN  GVS 

Commercial  Angus  Cattle 

Offering  this  fall — fifteen  top  quality 
heifers  and  your  choice  of  a  few  young 
bred  cows  from  our  herd. 
Address : 

Frank  Ellis,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

OATKA  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

20  COWS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  —  REGULAR  PRODUCERS  — 
RIGHT  IN  THEIR  PRIME. 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

4  YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

MANY  COWS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN  THIS  FALL; 
PICK  OUT  YOUR  HEIFER  OR  BULL  CALVES. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

YOU  CAN  PICK  FROM  THE 

BEST  COWS  OBTAINABLE, 

150  to  select  from  and  will  defy  competition  to  show 
you  better.  Fresh  and  close  and  into  November. 

F.  L.  Palmer  &  Son,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 
40  SPLENDID  RAMS 

Rambouillets,  Dorsets,  Delaines,  Suffolks.  Southdowns, 
Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Shropshires,  Hampshires  and 
Scotch  Highlands.  Also  ewes.  Write  us. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  ,„terS.  n.y. 


SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK. 
JOHN  G.  HASLER,  Shepherd. 


SHROPSHIRES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

Offering  for  sale  yearling  rams  and  ewes;  also  ram 
limbs  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus:  also  two  aged  rams, 
Iroquois  Drummond  and  Iroquois  Brilliant. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  QUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams, 

FROM  CHOICE  STOCK.  GUARANTEED. 

I.  H.  WHEAT,  HAMDEN,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE: 

2  LARGE  BLACK  MILK  GOATS 

GOOD  MILKERS.  $20  EACH. 

I  BUCK,  $10. 

Roland  Schallenberg,  Westernville,  N.Y. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Departm.ent,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  • .  Address. 


SWINE 

YORKSH IRES  | 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BACON  HOG. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons, 

R.F.D.  4,  '  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows.  BOARS  AND  PIGS.  ALL  AGES. 

WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE.  g 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  B 

Bred  sows,  gilts  of  breeding  age.  and  early  fall  pigs  * 
for  sale.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Cornell’s  Eventuation  7tn 

and  a  grandson  of  Willow  Lodge  Baron  ^ 

J.  P.  Green,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  S 

DOGS  ■ 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 

(miniature  Collies).  Unexcelled  for  pet.  guard  or 
general  farm  purposes. 

Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 

Longleigh’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Dobermanin  F»inscliers 

"The  Dog  with  the  Human  Mind” 

1  have  two  nice  three  months  old  male  pups,  reasonably 
priced,  and  one  three  year  old  male,  well  trained  with 
excellent  disposition.  All  are  pedigreed  and  registered. 
BELCROFT  KENNELS,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  _ 

MISC.  LIVESTOCK 

Quality  Cattle 

TO  SATISFY  MOST  PARTICULAR  BUYER.  ^ 

400  head  to  select  from.  250  fresh  and  close.  q 

100  heifers,  50  cows  late  fall  and  spring.  g 

TRACTORS — HORSES —  FARM  MACHINERY 

Free  Delivery.  » 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC., 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK  . 

ESTABLISHED  1845.  J 

For  Sale:  Registered  Percheron  Mares  J 

AND  FILLY  FOALS. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

WEANLING  0.1. C.  PIGS  &  YOUNG  SERVI^CE  BOAR. 

J.  C.  GORDON  &  SON,  ^Tew  yo'^rk!'^'  " 

SC 

HONEY 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS..  $1.70.  J 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

Garden  Gold  Apiaries,  '^^^Jew'^york.^'’^’ 

U^WTCV.  60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 

.  $4.20,  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor  E 

$4.20;  28  lb.  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.40:,  24  combs  r 
clover  $3.60.  Above  not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  post- 
paid  $1.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remember  that  _ 
honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet.  - 

F.  W.  LESSER,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y.  ■ 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  ' 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

. . .  1 

POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send'  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middl±n^N.  y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  prockic- 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  fo6, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y 

uALiTY^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W,  Leghorns 

,W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


Rich  Poultry  Farms 

Leghorns 


9000 

LAYERS 


Trapnested  and  P  ^  ^ 
Progeny  Tested  JIX.CV1S 

ONE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST  BREEDING  FARMS. 


Wallace  H.  Rich,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 


Box  A, 

Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 

GGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Zimmer's 


PRODUCTION  BRED,  PULLORUM 
FREE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  REDS. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

100%  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

[immer  Poultry  Farm,  gallup^v^le.  n.  y, 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIROS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


MINK 


QUALITY  MINK  FOR  SALE 

OUTSTANDING  STOCK.  SELECT  FROM  1500  MINK. 
'  Write  or  visit 

NOMIS  MINK  RANCH 

R.D.  4,  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK, 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED 

RELIABLE  MIDDLE  AGED.  FOR  SMALL  FAMILY., 
COUNTRY  FARM  HOME;  REFERENCES. 

L  W.  INGALLS,  trum'ansb^urg!  n.y. 

Woman  to  help  with  general  housework 

AND  CARE  OF  THREE  CHILDREN  IN  MODEKIY 
FARM  HOME. 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Pelton,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Man  and  Wife 

thoroughly  modern  Dairy  Farm  for  early  Spring- 
Central  New  York.  Must  be  experienced  with  consistent 
period  of  employment.  All  modern  conveniences.  Gm 
details.  BOX  514-H.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
»ther  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Department,  Box  514.  Ithaca, 
blew  'York,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  dayft  net. 
advertising  accepted. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18:  Feb.  I.  15;  March  I,  15,  29: 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7,  21: 

3rd  Quarter  July  5,  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  SepL  13,  27: 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25:  Nov.  8,  22;  Dec.  6.  20: 


2.  tess  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chlcl 


I/,  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.* 

•A  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 

•A  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28." 

■A  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00:  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.w 
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HORSES  —  are  still  the  only  farm 
animals  that  have  not 
shown  a  decided  advance  in  price. 
They  may  be  next.  Whether  they  are 
or  not,  right  now  is  the  time  to  antici¬ 
pate  just  what  your  horse  situation  is 
going  to  be  next  spring.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  a  habit  to  carry  the  old  mare 
or  the  old  team  through  the  winter, 
only  to  find  out  during  the  spring 
hard  work  that  they  simply  aren’t 
“what  they  used  to  be.’’  This  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  costs  a  good  deal  more  to 
winter  an  old  team  than  a  young  one. 
Also,  horses  are  always  higher  in  the 
spring,  and  usually  the  new  young 
team  is  not  acclimated  or  ready  for 
hard  work. 

DAIRY  COWS  —  Cast-off  dairy  cows 

are  $5  to  $10  a 
head  lower  now  than  they  have  been 
this  fall.  You  can  figure  a  common 
cow  around  5c  a  lb.  on -the  farm;  if  she 
is  carrying  some  fiesh  and  fat,  around 
6c,  and  good  cows  up  to  7c.  Good, 
fresh  cows  are  no  lower. 

HEIFERS  —  Generally  GVsC  to  71/20 
for  the  usual  dairy-type 
heifers.  This  is  also  some  lower.  Beef 
heifers  of  good  quality,  of  course,  run 
on  up  a  good  deal  higher  than  this. 

HOGS— Hogs  are  lower,  but  gener¬ 
ally  can  be  figured  at  around 
IQi/^c  on  the  farm  for  good  quality 
hogs  averaging  around  200  lbs. 

LAMBS  —  Lambs  have  maintained 
their  prices  well,  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  marketing  the  past  few 
weeks.  They  are  the  lowest-costing 
meat  on  the  market.  Generally  10c 
to  11c  a  lb.  on  the  farm  is  about  their 
present  value. 

CALVES  —  Calves  have  maintained 
very  well,  showing  a  value 
of  9c  for  little,  light  calves,  on  up  to 
14c  for  good  veals  weighing  up  around 
140  lbs.  and  better,  and  these  also  are 
your  farm  values. 

BULLS  —  Bulls  are  not  as  high,  al¬ 
though  still  the  highest- 
priced  meat,  quality  and  kind  consid¬ 
ered.  This  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
consumer  demand  for  all  sorts  of  pre¬ 
pared  meats.  A  good,  weighty  bull 
around  8c  on  the  farm,  and  little,  light 
bulls  on  down  to  6c  and  7c,  is  about 
the  range. 

This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  live¬ 
stock  situation  today,  but  the  “food- 
for-defense’’  program  is  just  getting- 
started,  and  this  program  must  be  bas¬ 
ed  on  higher  food  prices  and  greater 
returns  to  farmers.  Under  present 


‘^"Of  course,  you  don’t  see  any 
cattle.  It’s  just  a  sign,  you  know, 
like  ‘men  working.’  ” 


labor  conditions,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  increase  food  production 
very  much,  or  very  soon.  Lend-lease 
food  buying  will  amount  to  a  billion 
and  a  half  by  early  spring;  and  now 
there  is  another  bill,  -which  is  sure  to 
pass,  for  another  billion  and  a  half  to 
spend  for  food  next  year. 

Prices  for  meat  animals  are  lower 
now  than  they  will  be  again  for  months. 

A  good  many  fear  “price  ceilings” 
and  “price  control.”  Both  of  these  will 
undoubtedly  affect  many  commodities, 
but  very  few  food  products,  especially 
meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

The  defense  effort  demands  that  meat 
animals  and  breeding  animals  be 
maintained  and  increased,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  advancing  prices. 
Efforts  may  be  made  to  slow  up  or 
retard  this  advance,  but  no  effort  will 
be  made  to  prevent  it.  Food  will  be 
in  tremendous  demand  for  Europe,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  and*  it  will  play  a  big 
part  in  the  peace.  This  is  sure  to  keep 
livestock  prices  from  depreciating  for 
a  long  time,  even  should  we  have  an 
early  peace. 

— A.  A. — 

Cattle  Rustlers 

President  Roosevelt  recently  signed 
a  bill  commonly  dalled  the  National 
Cattle  Theft  Act.  This  makes  the 
transporting,  across  state  lines,  of  cat¬ 
tle  known  to  be  stolen,  a  federal 
offense.  Violations  are  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

At  first  thought,  it  might  appear 
that  this  does  not  affect  the  Northeast, 
but  it  does.  For  exarpple,  a  couple  of 
years  ago  there  was  a  case  of  a'  cattle¬ 
stealing  ring  in  Orange  County,  N,  Y., 
where  cattle  were  stolen  out  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  trucked  to  New  Jersey. 

The  National  Grange  has  been  sup¬ 
porting  such  a  bill  for  some  time,  and 
stock  owners  will  approve  its  enact¬ 
ment. 

—  A.  A. — 

Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  136th  consignors’  cooperative, 
cash  Holstein  Sale  at  Earlville,  October 
8,  managed  by  R.  Austin  Backus, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  118  head  were  sold  for 
$22,031.  There  were  61  consignors — 2 
from  Connecticut,  14  from  Canada  put¬ 
ting  in  25  head,  and  the  remainder 
from  45  New  York  State  consignors 
located  in  15  different  counties. 

The  entire  offering  of  97  cows  aver¬ 
aged  $193.40,  an  unprecedented  aver¬ 
age  in  a  public  market  sale.  In  this 
group  were  40  cows  at  $240.50  each. 
Grouped  another  way,  80  cows  averag¬ 
ed  $207.  Three  cows  and  one  bull  sold 
above  $400.  Three  ten-month-old  bulls 
averaged  $278.  The  entire  bunch  of  13 
yearling  bulls  averaged  $157.  Twenty 
heifer  calves  averaged  $29. 

Topping  the  sale  was  a  Canadian 
cow  consigned  by  William  McLeod,  On¬ 
tario,  and  sold  to  Charles  E.  Clark, 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  for  $425.  Another  cow 
from  Fred  G.  Hutt,  Ontario,  sold  to 
N.  E.  Parkhurst,  Puerto  Rico,  for  $400. 
Blount  Lumber  Company,  Lacona,  N. 
Y.,  sold  a  cow  to  W.  T.  Payne,  King¬ 
ston,  Pa.,  for  $410.  Mr.  Payne  also 
bought  a  bull  from  Osborndale  Farm, 
Derby,  Conn.,  for  $410. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Parkhurst,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  largest  buyer,  took  14  head  for 
$3,335,  an  average  of  $238;  Clarence 
Lyons,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  14  head  for 
$2182;  J.  G.  Eagles,  Wilson,  N.  C.,  7 
head  for  $1327;  W.  T.  Payne,  Kingston, 
Pa.,  2  head  for  $820;  Dana  Empett, 
New  Milford,  Pa.,  5  head  for  $680;  C. 
R.  Percival,  China,  Maine,  2  head  for 
$415;  Frank  A.  Rouse,  Kinston,  N.  C., 

2  head  for  $252;  H.  G.  Nankivell,  Me- 
shoppen.  Pa.,  2  head  for  $332;  Ray 
Walworth,  New  Milford,  Pa.,  1  for 
$110;  Augusta  Herwede,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.,  3  head  for  $105;  and  Victor  Chop- 
losky,  Nicholson,  Pa.,  1  for  $25. 

Other  buyers  included:  H.  K.  Mac- 


Laury,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.,  7  head  for 
$1170;  L.  P.  Breese,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  4 
head  for  $960;  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Milford, 
N.  Y.,  6  head  for  $920;  J.  G.  Stocks, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  6  head  for  $887;  Alfred 
Tohkanen,  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  4  head  for 
$652;  W.  L.  Ostrander  &  Son,  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  4  head  for  $632;  William  Cas- 
baker,  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  6  head  for 
$625;  and  Norman  Kellar,  Ellen ville, 
N,  Y.,  3  head  for  $412. 

—John  R.  Parsons 

—  A.  A. — 

A  IVew  Hang’s  Control 
Program 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
vately;  some  are  blood  testing  along 
with  their  vaccination,  but  most  of 
them  are  not.  If  these  men  place  their 
herds  under  state  supervision,  the  vac¬ 
cination  cost  may  be  shifted  to  the 
State  and  the  money  formerly  spent 
for  vaccination  will  be  available  to  pay 
for  blood  testing-.  Under  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  broader  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  Bang’s  control  plan  would  be 
carried  on  and  at  practically  the  same 
expense  to  themselves  as  before. 

Another  fair  question  which  might  be 
raised  is,  how  far  this  state  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  will  go  to  vaccinate 
calves  enrolled  under  this  new  project. 
I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  is  my 
guess  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
care  for  all  calves  placed  under  the 
program  this  year.  Should  this  vacci¬ 
nation  program,  however,  meet  with 
steadily  increasing  farmer  support  and 


participation,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
$50,000  annually  will  be  insufficient  to 
vaccinate  all  the  calves  which  will  be 
later  submitted.  What  action  will  then 
be  taken  is  problematical.  Will  the 
state  increase  its  appropriations?  Will 
the  counties  help  out?  Or  will  the 
whole  plan  revert  to  a  private  program 
at  the  herd  owner’s  expense? 

This  appropriation  uncertainty  is  al¬ 
ways  present  when  new  government 
projects  are  started.  In  this  case,  I  do 
not  believe  the  risk  of  appropriation 
failure  is  any  greater  than  it  has  been 
during  the  past  few  :  ears  that  the 
“test  and  slaughter”  program  has  been 
in  force. 

Plan  Deserves  Trial 

As  I  see  the  whole  picture,  the  main 
consideration  is  whether  or  not  the 
whole  program  is  a  sound  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  disease  control.  Most 
veterinarians  and  farmers  who  have 
studied  the  plan  believe  that  it  is. 
While  all  persons  may  have  their  in¬ 
dividual  ideas  on  how  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  plan  should  have  been 
formulated  and  how  they  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered,  I  believe  the  chief  features 
of  the  program  can  be  commended  and 
supported.  Certainly,  this  Bang’s  con¬ 
trol  plan  with  its  financial  aid,  should 
start- many  herd  owners  upon  a  long¬ 
time,  progressive  program  of  Bang’s 
disease  control.  If  it  will  do  this,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  then  this  program  will 
have  served  a  very  useful  purpose.  Let 
us  give  it  the  fair  trial  which  it  de¬ 
serves. 


DR. DAVID  ROBERTS'  HERD  TONIK 
Costs  less  than  2$^ per  cow  per  day 


"p  VERY  healthy,  heavy  producing  dairy  cow  needs  a  tonic  to 
^  keep  her  producing,  and  to  prevent  Herd  Infection,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  failure  to  come  in  heat,  failure  to 
conceive  when  bred,  retention  of  afterbirth,  udder  trouble, 
scours  and  goiters  in  calves,  shortage  of  milk.  Herd  Infec¬ 
tion  is  not  Bang’s  Disease. 

Dr.  Roberts’  Herd  Tonik,  especially  prepared  for  cattle,  pays 
for  itself  by  enabling  animals  to  more  easily  digest  food,  re¬ 
sulting  in  larger  flow  of  milk.  In  3 14 -lb.  can,  13-lb.  pail,  or 
50-  and  100-lb.  drums.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  David 
Roberts.  He  will  send  you  free  book  on  how  to  treat  your  livestock  at  home. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.  Inc.,  16101  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


CATTLE 


1 50  Registered  Holsteins 

sell  at  auction  in 

SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.Y. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1941 

Over  100  fresh  and  close  springers. 
12  ready  for  service  bulls. 

30  young  heifer  calves. 

A  complete  dispersal  of  a  good  herd 
with  many  years  in  CTA  records. 
T.B.,  Bang,  and  Mastitis  free. 

It’s  the  sale  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Don’t  miss  it.  Write  for  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION— 'Sa  turday,Nov.  8, 1941,9  a.  m. 

70  cows,  I  grade  Holstein  bull.  I  thoroughbred  Black 
Angus  Bull  with  papers,  6  horses;  all  necessary  farm 
tools  including  2  Letz  roughage  mills,  new  Cletrac 
Crawler  tractor.  Diamond  T  truck,  8  ft.  by  18  ft. 
Combined  Log-Cattle- Flat  rack  Dodge  panel  truck:  Reo 
car:  70  ton  hay,  large  Ohio  hay  press,  new  Racine 
thresher.  Also  l  farm  1.38  A,  I  farm  3.23  A,  I  farm 
1.50  A.  4  miles  N.  East  of  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.,  13  miles 
North  of  Salamanca,  N,  Y. 

Owner,  WARD  F.  KELLEY,  Auctioneer,  Harry  Scott 

Lunches  and  coffee  available  at  I  o’clock. 


SWINE 


m  ■■  —  11  ■  ■  ||»  — 

COUNTY 

MANAGER 

WANTED — to  look  after  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions 
for  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  It’s  a  full  time  job 
on  commission  basis.  Car 
and  selling  experience  are 
necessary.  W  rite : 


E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

200  Acres,  11  Cows,  Tools 

Just  olt  macadam  hway;  75a  cropland,  creek  pa.sture. 
400  susar  maples;  9  rms,  elec.,  40x72  barn;  all  equipped 
for  $2500,  part  down:  wonderful  opportmiity  for  am- 
bitlou-s  dairyman — N.  Y.  milk  prices  highest  in  years: 
pg.  24  big  Free  catalog  1290  bargains  many  States. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 

Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  $5.50  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pigs 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee — if  they  do 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating. 


DAIRY  AND  POTATO  FARM 


Dependable  sources  of  income.  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 
167  acres,  60  tillage,  .30  woods.  600-bucket  sugar  orch¬ 
ard,  balance  in  spring  and  creek-watered  pasture; 
2-story,  9-room  hoiLse,  extensive  view,  large  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable.  24  head.  $2000.  Investigate  long-term 
payment  plan.  Free  circular. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


DOGS 


FARMS  — 

MR.  DOUGLAS, 


340  ACRES,  90  cattle,  equipped: 
$1000  get.s  farm,  equipped.  20  cattle. 

FORT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK. 


White  Runner  Drakes  $2,  3  for  $5.  Embden  Ganders  $4. 
Collie  Pups,  $10,  $5.  P,  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  imps. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GOATS 


Bred  does,  Toggenbergs,  Fifteen  and  Twen- 
uoais.  ty  dollars.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y 
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ii  \  GRICULTURE’S  biggest  job,” 
so  termed  by  Earl  A.  Flans- 
burgh,  county  agent  leader,  was  out¬ 
lined  during  the  past  week  at  a  series 
of  regional  meetings  called  to  discuss 
the  Food-for-Defense  program. 

He  explained  that  the  “goal  for  dairy 
products  calls  for  moderate  increases 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  not  so 
great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
because  our  industry  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  nearly  to  capacity  and  our  chief 
concern  is  with  fluid  milk  consumption. 
The  proposed  increase  for  New  York 
State  in  1942  over  1941  is  five  per  cent. 
The  suggested  increase  in  production 
of  eggs  in  1942  over  1941  is  10  per  cent. 

“It  is  felt  that  these  goals  can  be 
increased,  provided  a  favorable  re¬ 
lationship  exists  between  the  price  of 
feed  and  the  price  of  milk,  or  the  price 

of  feed  and  the  price  of  eggs.” 

\ 

Goals  Defined 

The  goals  were  set  up  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard  and 
discussed  by  him  recently  at  the  New 
York  meeting.  Flansburgh  said  the 
term  “goal”  seems  to  be  misunderstood, 
because  “some  people  have  interpreted 
it  as  regimentation,  threats  and  similar 
terms.  All  a  goal  means  is  adding 
up  the  needs,  as  near  as  they  can  be 
estimated,  for  the  United  States  and 
for  Britain,  and  then  making  a  farm- 
to-farm  canvass  to  see  what  farmers 
expect  to  do,  compare  these  two  and 
see  how  we  are  coming  out.” 

The  meetings  were  called  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  To  them  were  invited 
heads  of  farm  organizations,  AAA  com¬ 
mitteemen,  county  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  groups  which 
may  have  part  in  the  program. 

Cognizance  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  many  farmers  may  be  dissatisfied 
or  questioning  concerning  various  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  agriculture.  In  open¬ 
ing  the  meetings  Flansburgh  said  the 
job  of  the  extension  service  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  farmers  with  the  program  and 
to  carry  out  the  educational  work.  The 
farm-to-farm  canvass  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  AAA  committees  and  their 
field  forces.  This  canvass  will  be  made 
in  November  and  every  farmer  will  be 
asked  what  he  did  in  1941  and  what 
he  expects  to  do  in  1942.  Conservation 


items  or  increased  quantities.  It  is 
proposed  that  an  additional  allotment 
of  a  billion  dollars  be  made  in  a  new 
appropriation.  This  is  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  supplies  which  the 
department  has  promised  to  supply 
Britain  in  purchases  and  committments 
up  to  Feb.  28,  1942. 

$350,000,000  is  to  go  for  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  and  a  like  sum  for  dairy  products 
and  eggs.  This  includes  1,500,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  and  lard,  from  four  and 
one-half  to  five  billion  pounds  of  milk 
and  500  million  dozen  eggs. 

sh  *  * 

Goats  Clearing  Land 

Editor  Ed  wrote  recently  about  the 
importance  of  dairy  goats.  They  have 
another  importance  besides  producing 
milk.  Fred  LaDue  of  the  town  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  Orleans  County,  has  a  20-acre 
brush  lot  and  he  was  wondering  how 
to  clear  it.  T.  W.  Case,  Spencerport 
goat  dairyman,  was  pondering  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  goats  to  his  flock.  La- 
Due  and  Case  made  a  deal  and  a  car¬ 
load  of  goats  from  Texas  was  turned 
into  the  lot. 

After  a  few  weeks  their  ability  to 
clean  up  the  area  was  demonstrated 
amply.  They  will  be  left  out  until  they 
freshen  or  until  cold  weather.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  about  two  years  of 
browsing  the  goats  will  have  done  the 
brush-clearing  job. 

—  A.  A. — 

Ainendmonls  Proposed  to 
Stale  Constitution 

On  Election  Day  you  will  have  to 
vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  four  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  State  Constitution.  Most 
important  of  these  is  No.  1,  commonly 
called  the  Grade  Crossing  Diversion 
Amendment,  which  would  authorize 
the  use  of  $60,000,000  from  the  grade 
crossing  elimination  funds  to  be  used 
for  highway  construction  and  parkway 
purposes.  The  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  op¬ 
poses  this  amendment,  as  do  other  or¬ 
ganizations  including  The  Citizens 
Public  Expenditure  Survey  of  Albany 
and  the  New  York  State  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  »of  Commerce.  Briefly  arguments 
against  it  are: 

1.  That  we  have  always  pursued  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy  on  roads,  money 


the  failure  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
give  an  opinion  about  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  No.  4  allows  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  to  construct  ski 
trails  on  White  Face  Mountain.  In 
these  turbulent  times  it  seems  that  this 
is  a  project  which  might  be  postponed. 

—  A.  A. — 

Lamb  Feeders  Banquet 

The  annual  Western  New  York  Lamb 
Feeders’  Banquet  at  Batavia  is  a  big 
event.  This  year  it  was  held  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  with  about  300  present.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  F.  B.  Morrison  and 
John  Willman  of  Cornell. 

Mr.  Gramlich  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  producing  lambs  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  consumer^.  This,  he  said,  can 
be  done  by  feeding  economical  rations 
and  following  sound  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

Professor  Morrison  discussed  the 
value  of  various  protein  supplements 
in  feeding  lambs.  Professor  Willman 
stressed  the  value  of  parasite  control, 
regularity  in  feeding,  and  the  need  for 
providing  the  lafiibs  with  clean,  dry 
and  well-ventilated  quarters. 

Toastmaster  at  the  meeting  was 
Morris  Johnson  of  Genesee  County 
Lamb  Feeders’  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Another  important  event  for  sheep¬ 
men  was  the  Ontario  County  Lamb 
Marketing  Day  at  Canandaigua  on 
October  9.  J.  F.  (Doc)  Roberts  and 
John  Willman  graded  about  160  lambs 


and  told  about  what  they  would  be 
worth  on  the  market.  This  gave  those 
present  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
the  difference  between- “choice,”  “good,” 
“medium”  and  “common”  grades  of 
lambs.  Most  of  the  lambs  shown  Were 
shipped  to  Buffalo  to  be  sold. 

— A.  A. — 

A.  A.-Grange  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest  News 

CHAIRMAN  Mrs.  Alfa  Hart  of 
Mansfield  Grange,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
writes  of  an  interesting  coincidence  in 
connection  with  their  Yeast  Rolls  Con¬ 
test,  which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Burroughs.  Their  third  prize  winner 
is  Mrs.  Burroughs’  mother-in-law;  also, 
the  second  prize  winner  is  another 
daughter-in-law.  Sounds  like  a  family 
of  fine  cooks  all  around! 

The  men  came  out  on  top  in  the 
yeast  rolls  contest  held  by  Unadilla 


O’ 


committees  will  give  suggestions  for'  coming  largely  from  gas  taxes  and 


increasing  output. 

Flansburgh  emphasized  two  points: 
That  the  program  is  voluntary,  and 
that  no  suggestions  will  be  offered 
farmers  except  those  which  are  good 
farm  management. 

“If  a  man  has  lost  both  hired  men 
and  is  left  alone,  no  one  is  impractical 
enough  to  suggest  that  he  be  encourag¬ 
ed  to  increase  his  milk  production,” 
he  said.  “We  will  make  many  mis¬ 
takes,  no  doubt,  but  we  can  avoid  some 
mistakes  if  we  get  the  economic  facts 
straightened  out  and  minimize  our 
loose  thinking.” 

Huge  Sums  Involved 

A '  billion  dollars’  worth  of  food  is 
scheduled  to  go  from  American  farms 
in  the  five  months  from  Oct.  1,  1941, 
through  February.  Up  to  Aug.  31 
there  had  been  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  some  433  million 
dollars  of  Lend-Lease  funds  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  food.  Further  allocations  are 
being  made  as  plans  develop  for  new 


license  fees. 

2.  That  the  word  “diversion”  in  the 
amendment  is  misleading.  The  money 
is  not  in  the  Treasury.  It  will  be 
secured  by  the  sale  of  bonds  ,as  author¬ 
ized  under  the  grade  crossing  elimi¬ 
nation  program. 

3.  That  in  this  time  of  defense  effort, 
vast  materials  would  be  needed  and 
men  would  have  to  be  hired  to  work 
on  these  roads  at  a  time  when  farm 
and  industrial  help  is  already  scarce. 

4.  That  if  put  into  effect,  the  plan 
would  increase  taxes  already  too  high. 

5.  That  the  grade  crossing  elimina¬ 
tion  program  is  still  incomplete. 

We  are  giving  you  these  arguments 
to  help  you  decide  how  to  vote  on 
Amendment  No.  1. 

AMENDMENT  No.  2  would  increase 
the  term  of  State  Senators  from  two 
to  four  years,  beginning  with  those 
elected  in  1942.  Little  or  no  opposition 
has  been  expressed. 

AMENDMENT  No.  3  provides  that 


G.L.F.  Wins  Labor 
Argument 

N  OCTOBER  10  the  three- 
month  strike  at  the  Buffalo 
G.L.F.  feed  mill  was  settled,  and 
a  year’s  contract  was  signed  with 
representatives'  of  the  labor  union. 
Union  workers  at  the  Buffalo  mill 
will  get  an  increase  in  pay,  but 
they  could  have  secured  that 
without  striking. 

The  real  issue  at  stake  was  a 
demand  of  the  union  that  they, 
rather  than  the  •  mill  manager, 
hire  the  men  to  work  in  the  mill. 
The  G.L.F.  won  that  point.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  competent,  un¬ 
employed  members  of  the  union 
will  not  be  hired;  but  it  does 
mean  that  men  can  be  selected* 
from  outside  union  ranks  if  it 
seems  advisable.  That  was  a  real 
victory. 

.  During  the  three  months  of  the 
strike,  the  union  tried  by  every 
available  method  to  force  the 
Buffalo  mill  to  accept  its  tferms. 
They  picketed  the  plant,  stopped 
work  on  a  new  elevator  that  was 
being  built  at  the  plant,  distribut¬ 
ed  handbills  to  farmers  at  fairs 
claiming  unfairness,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  shut  off  shipments  of  feed 
by  every  possible  means.  The 
union  won  their  demands  from 
five  other  Buffalo  feed  mills;  but 
the  G.L.F.  decided  to  supply 
farmers  with  feed  by  decentraliz¬ 
ing  operations  and  leaving  the 
Buffalo  plant  closed  if  necessary. 
Although  it  cost  money,  they 
did  it. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fact  that 
closing  the  Buffalo  plant  did  not 
cut  off  supplies  to  farmers  will 
tend  to  limit  labor  troubles  there 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  labor  union 
that  the  G.L.F.  will  not  continue 
to  operate  plants  in  industrial 
areas  unless  they  can  be  operat¬ 
ed  steadily  without  costs  of  labor 
stoppages. 


Mrs.  Jessie  Van  Doran  of  Chanmont,  N. 
Y.,  winner  of  Jefferson  County’s  Pomona 
Yeast  Rolls  contest.  Mrs.  Van  Doran  is 
a  member  of  Three  Mile  Bay  Grange,  and 
is  the  mother  of  three  children,  2  boys 
and  a  girl.  She  is  very  active  in  Grange, 
Home  Bureau  and  P.T.A.  work. 

Grange,  Otsego  County.  Chairman  Mrs. 
Eena  Garvin  writes  that  three  of  their 
seven  contestants  were  Grange  broth¬ 
ers,  two  of  whom  carried  off  first  and 
second  prizes'. 

Livingston  County  chairman  Mrs. 
Grace  Hanna  reports  that  their  Pomona 
Yeast  Rolls  contest  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  thirteen  of  their  fifteen  Subordi¬ 
nates  competing.  “All  of  the  entries,” 
says  Mrs.  Hanna,  “were  so  fine  that 
the  judges  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
make  the  final  decision.” 

Many  Granges  report  delicious  re¬ 
freshments  after  their  contests,  with 
the  prize  rolls  playing  a  leading  part. 
Some  of  the  granges,  however,  are 
auctioning  off  the  rolls  to  the  highest 
bidder.  "Wyoming  Chairman  Mrs.  Lydia 
Beaumont  writes  that  their  rolls  net- 
'ted  nearly  $2.00,  which  was  given  to 
the  Pomona  Lecturer  together  with  a 
collection  of  nearly  that  sum,  to  apply 
on  the  Grange  Building  fund  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Here  are  recent  Pomona  and  Subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  yeast  rolls  contest  winners : 

Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 
Jefferson 
Monro* 
Orange 
Oswego 
Seneca 
St.  Lawrence 
Washington 
Westchester 
Wyoming 


GRANGE 
Three  Mile  Bay 
Ogden 

Wawayanda 

M.exico 

Ovid 

Potsdam 

Easton 

Cortlandt 

Curriers 


WINNER 

Mrs.  Jessie  T.  Van  Doran 
Mrs.  Charles  Wyland 
Mrs.  Fred  Kirby 
Mrs.  William  Haig 
Mrs.  Bert  Egan 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Sampson 
Mrs.  Fred  Hayner 
Mrs.  George  Pearson 
Geraldine  Reisdorf 


Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


1 


Cortland 

Cuyler 

Mrs. 

Roxie  S.  Hathaway 

Marathon 

Mrs. 

William  Reed 

Livingston 

Hunt 

Mrs. 

Helen  Parker 

Madison 

Chittenango 

Mrs. 

Robert  Bender 

Morrisville 

Mrs. 

Mae  C.  Coleman 

Onondaga 

Batdwinsville 

Mrs. 

Arthur  L.  Lynch 

Ontario 

Farmington 

Mrs. 

John  Zobel 

Otsego 

Springfield 

Mrs. 

Edna  Gray 

Staubon 

Hartsvillo 

Mrs. 

Edith  Travis 
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SMA  Buys  Drop  Apples 


One  of  the  “sweetest”  apple  deals 
in  a  long  time  is  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration’s  purchase  of  wind¬ 
fall  apples.  After  the  recent  heavy 
gales  the  state  crop  reporting  service 
estimated  that  there  were  one  and  one- 
half  million  bushels  of  apples  down  in 
New  York  State.  Upstate  about  half 
or  more  of  the  crop  had  been  picked. 
In  various  areas  the  wind  took  from 
five  to  75  per  cent  of  unpicked  fruit. 

Canners  were  reported  offering  40 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  SMA 
offered  to  buy  at  a  price  variously  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  equivalent  to  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  100  pounds.  SMA  bids  in¬ 
clude  seven  varieties  in  Class  A  and 
eight  varieties  in  Class  B.  Class  A 
varieties  include  Baldwins,  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  Northern  Spy,  Jonathan, 
Cortland  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Prices  are  85  cents  per  bushel  of  40 
pounds  minimum  for  2l^  inches  up 
and  75  cents  for  2(4  inches  up.  Class 
B  prices  are  75  and  65  cents. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  deal  is 
the  grade  specifications.  Apples  must 
be  of  Utility  grade,  except  that  they 
need  not  be  hand-picked  and  “except 
for  freedom  from  serious  damage  by 
bruises,  puncture  and  broken  skins.” 
Bruising  up  to  10  per  cent  and  single 
bruises  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  broken  skins  and  punctures  on  15 
per  cent  of  the  apples  are  allowable. 

Charles  J.  Brett,  SMA  regional  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  said  the  government 
would  stay  in  the  deal  as  long  as 
necessary.  He  handled  the  deal  for  the 
government  in  New  England  after  the 
hurricane  a  few  years  ago. 

The  regular  SMA  purchases  of  ap- 


September  Milk  Prices 

NEW  YORK. — The  September  uniform 
price  for  the  New  York  market,  as 
announced  by  Administrator  Cladakis, 
is  $2.54  for  3.5  milk  in  the  201-210 
mile  zone.  In  September  a  year  ago, 
the  uniform  price  was  $1.92,  62c  less 
than  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  better  price,  dairy¬ 
men  shipping  to  New  York  delivered 
9.1%  more  milk  than  they  did  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago.  Total  receipts  for 
September  milk  shipped  by  58,752 
dairymen  to  the  metropolitan  area 
were  $11,860,070.00,  compared  to  $8,- 
219,482.12  in  September  a  year  ago. 

ROCHESTER. — The  uniform  price  for 
September  in  the  Rochester  market  is 
announced  by  Administrator  Clough  as 
$2.32  for  3.5  milk.  Farmers  deliver¬ 
ing  direct  to  plants  received  20c  ad¬ 
ditional. 

BUFFALO. — The  uniform  price  for 
September  milk  in  Buffalo,  as  announc¬ 
ed  by  Administrator  Lasher,  was  $2.59. 
Dairymen  delivering  direct  to  plants 
received  a  premium  of  15c. 

— A.  A. — 

Egg  Market  News 

Last  week  five  regional  meetings 
were  held  in  New  York  State  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  of  meeting  the  government’s 
request  for  increased  production  both 
of  eggs  and  milk.  It  is  believed  that 
the  goal  of  an  egg  increase  of  7%  in 
New  York  can  be  met  in  a  way  that* 
will  return  a  profit  to  poultrymen. 

Judging  from  all  reports,  the  hen 
population  in  New  York  State  next 
January  1  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Also  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  feed  and  eggs  has 
been  such  that  poultrymen  can  afford 
to  feed  liberally  —  a  condition  which 


pies  ranges  up  to  $1.05  per  bushel  for 
U.  S.  Number  1,  2(4  inches  up,  for  four 
Class  A  varieties. 

The  latest  purchasing  schedule  is  for 
small  sizes  packed  for  export  in  new 
containers,  western  boxes.  Northeast¬ 
ern  lidded  crates,  export  tub  basket 
or  barrels.  These  apples  are  destined 
for  England.  Class  A  varieties  in¬ 
clude  Albermarle  Pippin,  WineSaps, 
Yorks  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings. 
Prices  for  Number  1  grade  are  95 
cents  per  bushel  for  size  2(4  to  2% 
inches;  85  cents  for  2(4  to  2(4-,;  75  cents 
for  2  to  2(4  inches.  Combination  grade 
will  be  taken  at  a  dime  less.  Black 
Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Arkansas 
Black  varieties  in  Number  1  and  Com¬ 
bination  grades  are  sought  at  a  dime 
less  than  Class  prices. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that 
apples  offered  under  the  windfall  deal 
sometimes  are  unacceptable  because  of 
excessive  damage,  but  great  quantities 
are  being  moved  to  welfare  and  school 
distribution.  Incidentally,  SMA  has 
contracted  for  about  a  million-bushel 
space  in  New  York  cold  storages. 

*  !|:  * 

Up  to  the  first  week  in  October, 
total  rail  shipments  of  apples  for  the 
season  was  7,629  cars.  Up  to  the 
same  date  last  year,  7,171  cars  had 
been  shipped.  Included  in  this  year’s 
figures  are  1,179  cars  bought  by  the 
S.M.A.  Up  to  the  same  date  last 
year,  the  S.M.A.  had  purchased  429 
cars.  Relief  buying  has  been  larger 
in  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  Valley. 


should  continue  for  some  months.  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  reports  that  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  October  9  it  took  6.1  dozen  eggs  to 
buy  100  lbs.  of  feed.  A  month  ago 
the  figure  was  6.7;  a  year  ago,  6.2; 
two  years  ago,  6.5. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures 
put  out  by  the  Department.  On  the 
average  for  first  week  in  October,  one 
week’s  return,  above  feed  costs,  on 
1,000  hens  was  $13.35.  A  year  ago 
the  average  return  was  $10.55;  two 
years  ago,  $8.36. 

The  top  wholesale  price  of  white 
special  eggs  on  October  9  was  42c;  a 
year  ago  it  was  34  (4  c. 

—  A.  A. — 

Onions 

The  October  estimate  for  the  U.  S. 
onion  crop  is  13%  below  last  year’s 
crop  and  approximately  equal  to  the 
1930-39  average.  This  year’s  U.  S.  crop 
is  estimated  at  10,665,000  100-lb.  sacks, 
compared  to  12,285,000  sacks  last  year. 
New  York’s  crop  this  year  is  estimated 
at  2,680,000  sacks;  last  year,  4,108,000. 

— A.  A. — 

Cabbage 

The  latest  figures  on  the  cabbage 
crop  for  New  York  State  are:  Domestic 
cabbage,  120,900  tons  this  year,  128,600 
tons  last  year;  Danish  cabbage,  159,900 
tons  this  year,  172,300  tons  last  year. 

The  Domestic  crop  in  all  important 
cabbage  producing  states  is  below  last 
year,  the  U.  S.  total  being  409,100  tons 
compared  to  444,300  tons  last  year. 
The  U.  S.  Danish  crop  is  also  below 
last  year,  with  280,000  tons  this  year 
and  294,800  tons  last  year.  However, 
the  Danish  crop  in  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan  and  Colorado  is  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Decreases  in 


New  York  and  'Wisconsin  more  than 
offset  these  gains. 

* 

The  Long  Island  cauliflower  crop 
promises  846,000  crates,  compared  to 
1,716,000  crates  last  year.  The  ten- 
year  average  is  1,035,000  crates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  upstate  crop  this 
year  is  1,144,000  crates,  compared  to 
957,000  crates  last  year. 

— A.  A. — 

Labeling  Seed  Potatoes 

Growers  and  handlers  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  advised  of  an  amendment  to 
the  New  York  State  seed  law  which 
became  effective  April  12,  1941,  and 
which  will  be  in  operation  and  enforc¬ 
ed  during  the  coming  shipping  and 
planting  season. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows''.  “No 
person  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale, 
sell,  handle  or  barter  any  potatoes  rep¬ 
resented  as  seed  potatoes  or  potatoes 
suitable  for  planting  imless  the  sack 
be  plainly  marked,  or  the  sack  or  con¬ 
tainer  bear  a  tag  with  a  statement 
showing  (a)  the  variety  or  varietal 
type,  (b)  U.  S.  grade  of  the  contents, 
and  (c)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
grower  or  vendor. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  potatoes  sold  by  the  grow¬ 
er  thereof  on  his  own  premises  and 
delivered  to  '^he  vendee  or  his  agent  or 
representative  personally  on  such 
premises,  provided,  however,  that  such 
grower  is  not  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  potatoes  not  produced  by 
him.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Red  Clover  Seed 

New  York  State  farmers  are  cutting 
about  9,400  acres  of  red  clover  for 
seed  this  year.  This  is  just  double  the 
acreage  of  last  year  or  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  New  York  red  clover  seed 
crop  is  expected  to  total  10,300  bush¬ 
els.  The  U.  S.  production  of  red  clov¬ 
er  seed  will  be  22%  below  last  year, 
although  42%  above  the  1930-39  aver¬ 
age. 

This  year’s  U.  S.  crop  is  estimated 
at  1,520,.600  bushels;  last  year,  1,956,100 
bushels;  ten-year  average,  1,074,020 
bushels.  The  U.  S.  red  clover  supply 
for  1941,  including  carry-over,  will  be 
about  12%  below  last  year. 

About  September  20,  growers  were 
being  offered  $12.55  per  100  lbs.  for 
cleaned  red  clover  seed.  A  year  ago 
the  price  was  $9.40. 

—  A.  A. — 

More  Evaporated  Milk 

The  production  of  evaporated  milk  in 
the  U.  S.  in  August  was  largest  on 
record  for  the  month — 293,359,000  lbs., 
which  is  27%  more  than  August  a  year 
ago  and  66%  above  the  1935-39  aver¬ 
age.  Production  of  evaporated  milk 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
shows  an  increase  of  14%  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  falls  much 
short  of  the  goal  of  a  25%  increase  set 
under  the  National  Food  for  Defense 
Program.  From  January  to  August 
the  production  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk  totaled  71,677,000  lbs.,  96%  above 
the  same  period  last  year  and  130% 
above  the  five-year  average. 

—A.  A. — 

Prices 

Producers  of  some  farm  products 
may  doubt  that  farm  products  prices 
have  risen.  However,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
report  that  September  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  index  of  farm  prices  as  132  (1910- 
14  equals  100).  A  year  ago,  the  in¬ 
dex  was  102;  two  years  ago,  109;  three 
years  ago,  99.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
in  September  stood  at  an  index  of 
133.  If  prices  continue  to  rise,  and 
most  economists  think  they  will,  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  including  farm 
products,  should  rise  faster  —  thus 


Cows  IShould  Live 
Longer 

“Another  factor  noted  by  the 
committee  is  that  the  productive 
life  of  dairy  cows  is  altogether 
too  short.  Probably  five  years  is 
about  the  average  for  most  farms. 
In  some  intensive  dairy  areas, 
four  years  is  the  rule,  and  in 
some  commercial  herds,  two  or 
three  years  is  the  time  that  a  cow 
may  be  expected  to  remain  in  the 
herd.  This  heavy  turn-over  in 
dairy  herds  means  that  most 
cows  are  being  discarded  in  the 
prime  years  of  their  productive 
usefulness — five,  six  and  seven 
years  of  age.  Such  a  high  rate 
of  turn-over  results  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  many  animals  to  produce 
sufficient  milk  in  their  lifetime 
to  cover  the  original  costs  of  rais¬ 
ing  or  purchase,  after  paying  the 
other  costs  of  milk  production. 

“This  frequent  replacement  of 
dairy  herds  is  indeed  a  tremend¬ 
ous  economic  burden  for  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  nation  to 
bear.  If  the  average  productive 
life  of  dairy  cattle  can  be  length¬ 
ened  by  one  year,  the  savings  to 
the  dairy  industry  would  be 
enormous.” 

(Editor^s  Note  :  This  important 
comment  is  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Herd  Health  Committee  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  problem  which  faces 
every  dairyman.) 


bringing  the  things  farmers  sell  into  a 
more  normal  relationship  with  the 
things  they  buy. 

To  mention  a  few  specific  products 
(these  are  all, index  numbers,  1910-14 
equals  100),  the  wool  index  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1941  is  195;  sheep,  166;  dairy 
cows,  169;  eggs.  111;  apples,  129; 
beans,  148. 

Many  city  people  fail  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  total  some  farmers  spend 
for  supplies.  Here  are  some  figures  that 
should  open  their  eyes,  and  perhaps 
those  of  some  farmers  too.  In  1939,  the 
last  date  on  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  New  York  State  farmers  spent 
these  sums:  wages,  $39,958,000;  feed, 
$59,905,000;  farm  machinery,  $19,630,- 
000;  gasoline,  oil  and  kerosene,  $10,- 
154,000;  building  material,  $14,276,000; 
fertilizer,  $8,841,000;  lime,  $1,850,000. 

— A.  A. — 

Canned  Vegetables 

The  tomato  crop  for  canning  in  New 
York  State  is  estimated  at  166,000  tons 
and  for  the  U.  S.  2,489,000  tons.  These 
figures  show  increases  of  34%  over 
last  year  for  New  York  and  9.4%  for 
the  U.  S. 

Sweet  corn  for  canning  is  estimated 
at  81,300  tons,  compared  to  last  year's 
crop  of  36,300.  The  U.  S.  total  is 
1,086,700  tons,  compared  to  727,500 
last  year. 

Beets  for  canning  this  year  in  New 
York  total  34,300  tons,  compared  to 
27,100  last  year.  The  U.  S.  total  is 
102,000  tons,  compared  to  70,700  last 
year. 

— A.  A.— 

Frozen  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

More  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  available  to  the  public  than  a 
year  ago.  In  New  York  State  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  frozen  fruit  in  cold  storage 
totaled  41,415,000  lbs.,  of  which  over 
18,500,000  lbs.  were  cherries.  All 
frozen  fruits  totaled  6%  more  than  last 
year.  New  York  State  cold  storage 
holdings  include  nearly  half  the  frozen 
cherries  and  one-fifth  the  entire  frozen 
fruit  in  the  country. 

In  New  York  State,  frozen  peas, 
totaling  7,793,000  lbs.,  led  the  frozen 
vegetable  group.  Total  frozen  vege¬ 
tables  in  New  York^are  10,490,000  lbs. 
While  this  figure  is  13%  below  last 
year,  the  national  figure  of  83,480,000 
lbs.  is  7%  higher  than  last  year. 
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HALLOWE’EN  Fun... 


H 


P^Uce>  Weeh6^ 

ALLOWE’EN  is  always  so  much  fun  for 
everyone  that  you  really  should  plan  a  party 
for  that  night. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  to  have  it  in 
the  barn  this  year  instead  of  at  the  house?  If  any¬ 
one  happens  to  have  a  new  barn,  that  would  be 
perfect!  But  don’t  let  the  lack  of  one  just  finished 
by  your  local  carpenter  interfere  with  a  party,  as 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  old  one  even 
though  it  isn’t  so  shiny  new. 

And  do  give  a  party  including  whole  families,  for 
a  change.  The  children  adore  dressing  up  and  are 
always  permitted  to  stay  up  later  than  usual  on 
Hallowe’en,  even  if  there  isn’t  a  party. 

For  the  invitations,  get  some  coarse,  rough-look¬ 
ing,  brownish  wrapping  paper.  Cut  it  four  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  long,  folding  in 
three  to  form  an  envelope,  with  either  pointed  or 
square  flap.  The  invitation  should  be  written  on 
the  middlt.  section,  the  flap  then  sealed  before  mail¬ 
ing.  They  might  read  like  this: 

One  and  all,  large  and  small,  short  or  tall, 
gather  at  our  farm  at  sunset  on  Hallowe’en. 
Come  dressed  as  ghosts. 

The  Ken  Wests 
Hilltop  Farm, 
Lattimer  Road. 

Decorate  the  barn  with  weeds  and  grasses  grow- 
-ing  about  the  place  such  as  sumac,  cattails  and 
dried  golden  rod.  Pile  corn  stalks  in  just  the  right 
place  to  be  most  effective.  Then  cover  the  electric 
light  bulbs  with  paper  jack-o-lanterns  and  witches 
producing  a  spooky  atmosphere  throughout.  Have 
bales  of  hay  arranged  as  seats  in  various  places, 
with  a  huge  pile  of  corn  (ready  for  husking)  in 
one  corner. 

Fix  a  food-bar,  to  which  all  will  have  access  at 
any  time,  in  the  place  which  seems  most  conveni¬ 
ent.  This  may  be  constructed  by  putting  clean 
new  boards  across  barrels.  On  the  counter  have 
stacks  of  paper  plates,  Hallowe’en  paper-napkins, 
cups  (preferably  tin)  and  necessary  forks  and 
spoons,  all  of  which  will  be  taken  to  places  at  long 
tables  set  up  around  the  sides.  The  tables  may  be 
made  by  laying  boards  on  saw  horses,  with  benches 
beside  them,  made  by  placing  boards  on  kegs.  If 
new  boards  aren’t  available  for  table  tops  and 


— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway. 

counter,  cover  those  used  with  heavy  clean  white 
wrapping  paper.  For  each  table,  have  a  center- 
piece  made  of  several  pumpkins;  one  large  and 
several  smaller  ones  arranged  with  corn  with  some 
of  the  husks. 

On  the  food-bar  should  be  huge  pans  of  pork  and 
beans,  cabbage  salad,  platters  of  boiled  ham,  bread 
sliced  for  sandwiches,  butter,  pickles  and  dough¬ 
nuts.  Plenty  of  coffee  for  grown-ups  and  milk  in 
quantities  for  the  children  should  be  served  by  those 
dispensing  food.  Be  sure  to  have  jars  of  mustard, 
bottles  of  vinegar  and  ketchup  on  the  tables,  along 
with  sugar  and  cream  for  coffee. 

When  it’s  time  for  games  after  supper,  most  of 
the  youngsters  will  probably  want  to  duck  for  ap¬ 
ples  and  bright  new  coins.  Others,  with  hands  tied 
behind  them,  will  attempt  to  catch  the  ever-evasive 
doughnut  dangling  from  strings.  Prize  for  the 


person  most  successful  in  the  ducking*  contest  might 
be  a  basket  of  your  choicest  apples  highly  polished. 
For  the  doughnut  winner,  a  box  of  homemade 
doughnuts  would  be  most  acceptable. 

Others  might  prefer  different  type  games.  For 
those,  have  table  games  lasting  ten  minutes  each 
and  in  every  case  the  winners  moving.  For  these, 
set  up  card  tables  needed,  having  four  persons  at 
each,  and  playing  partners. 

At  TABLE  ONE  play  “Peanuts”.  For  this,  place 
a  large  pan  of  peanuts  on  the  table.  Each  person 
is  given  a  sharp  pointed  pin  with  which  he  jabs  the 
peanut.  The  partners  who  spear  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  move  to  table  two. 

At  TABLE  TWO  “Apple  Paring”  is  the  stunt. 
Each  person  is  given  an  apple  and  a  small  knife, 
and  the  two  persons  succeeding  in  paring  theirs 
without  breaking  the  skin,  progress. 

At  TABLE  THREE  a  “Corn  Contest”  is  introduc¬ 
ed.  An  ear  of  corn  is  placed  in  center  of  the  table 
and  each  one  guesses  how  many  kernels  it  has. 
The  corn  may  be  turned  over  but  not  lifted  from 
the  table.  The  two  persons  whose  guesses  are 
closest  to  correct  number  of  kernels  move  to  next 
table.  (Of  course  the  hosts  know  the  correct  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels.) 

At  TABLE  FOUR  “Bean  Bungling”  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  ir  .  Have  fifty  beans  piled  in  front  of  each 
player.  Give  each  person  two  toothpicks.  At  a 
signal,  the  beans  must  be  lifted  by  the  toothpicks 
and  placed  in  a  pan  in  the  center  of  the  table.  The 
partners  having  fewest  beans  left,  move. 

At  TABLE  FIVE  “Pumpkin  Pie  Pictures”  will 
be  the  final  test.  Blindfold  each  player,  furnishing 
him  with  black  and  yellow  crayons.  Also  give  each 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  to  draw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  pumpkin  pie.  To  each  of  the  final  win¬ 
ners  goes  a  pumpkin  pie. 

After  the  contests  are  over  everyone  should  join 
in  the  husking  bee,  which  should  last  a  half  hour. 
Person  having  greatest  amount  of  shelled  corn  to 
show  for  his  labor  might  receive,  as  a  prize,  a  peck 
of  unpopped  corn  or  a  large  bag  of  popcorn  balls. 

A  perfect  ending  for.  such  a  party  is  a  dance, 
providing  an  orchestra  can  be  gotten  together  in 
your  neighborhood.  If  not,  use  a  victrola  and  bor¬ 
row  all  the  dance  records  any  of  your  friends  have. 
Of  course,  some  square  dances  will  be  fun,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  oldsters,  if  a  person  can  be  found 
who  knows  how  to  call  for  them. 


F 


1  OLLOWING  an  active  game,  a 
Hallowe’en  story-telling  game 
is  a  quiet  but  amusing  stunt. 

A  leader  is  chosen. who  stands 
on  a  chair  and  informs  the  group 
that  he  will  commence  a  story  about 
the  “festive  eve”  by  giving  but  one 
sentence.  He  then  points  with  his 
magic  wand  (broom  stick)  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  group  who  is  to  give  the  next  sentence 
in  the  story.  The  second  sentence  must  rhyme  with 
the  first.  For  -instance,  the  leader  might  say, 
“Hallowe’en  is  a  merry  eve.”  The  next  person 
might  say,  “When  folks  have  pranks  tucked  up  a 
sleeve.”  The  story  passes  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  make  each 
subsequent  sentence  rhyme.  Some  very  amusing 
sentences  come  out.  If  the  story  becomes  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  leader  may  start  another  story,  one  which 
ends  with  a  new  rhyming  word. 


POPCORN-ON-A-STRING 

Thread  a  darning  needle  with  a  yard-length  of 
string.  Then  pierce  a  large  piece  of  popcorn  and 
slip  it  to  the  middle  of  the  string.  Make  up  as 
many  of  these  strings  as  you  need,  allowing  one 
string  for  each  of  two  children.  After  arranging 
the  children  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other,  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  strings.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
youngsters  are  told  to  “eat  their '  way  to  the  pop¬ 
corn.”  Give  prizes  to  the  first  three  sets  of  win¬ 
ners.  Popcorn  balls,  bags  of  popcorn,  or  popcorn 
fritters  make  suitable  awards. 

HALLOWE’EN  BOWLING 

Place  a  large,  hollowed-out  pumpkin  at  the  end 
of  a  large  room  to  be  used  as  a  goal.  Choose  two 
leaders  and  in  turn  have  them  select  teams  from, 
among  those  present.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
to  toss  apples  into  the  pumpkin  from  a  distance. 
Each  player  is  given  two  apples.  The  contestants 


>^o«allowe’i:n  , 

By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 

from  each  side  take  turns.  Score  is  kept  and  the 
side  with  the  best  percentage,  or  score,  of  successful 
tosses  may  demand  a  forfeit  or  stunt  from  the  los¬ 
ing  team.  If  the  distance  is  great  enough,  it  will 
be  surprising  how  few  apples  will  land  in  the 
pumpkin. 

WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE 

Draw  a  huge  circle  on  a  large  piece  of  paper, 
marking  it  off  into  equal  sections,  much  as  a  pie  is 
cut.  In  each  section  write  some  terms,  such  as 
Success,  Wealth,  Romance,  Your  Dreams  Realized, 

Voyage,  A  Great  Adventure,  Long  Life,  Popularity, 
etc.  This  will  represent  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Us¬ 
ing  a  corked  bottle  for  a  spinner,  have  the  children 
spin  the  bottle  to  determine  their  “fortune.” 


a  single  line  and  have  them  march 
past  the  “cauldron”  and  scoop  out  a 
handful  of  “mush.”  If  there  is  no 
magic  prize  in  the  handful  drawn, 
the  next  person  makes  a  try  and  the 
former  must  go  to  the  end  of  the 
line  and  wait  until  he  again  comes 
around  to  the  “cauldron.”  The  magic 
objects  need  not  cost  much;  they 
may  be  a  small  rabbit’s  foot  for  goo^  luck,  a  penny 
doll,  stick  of  peppermint  candy,  penny  pencil,  or 
some  similar  items. 

MAGIC  CARPET 


MAGIC  MUSH 

Using  a  large  soup  kettle,  fill  it  with  clean  saw¬ 
dust.  Mix  as  many  objects  in  the  sawdust  as  there 
are  children  in  the  group.  Arrange  the  children  in 


Upon  an  old  sheet  draw  six-inch  squares  with  black 
crayon,  and  in  each  square  draw  some  prophetic 
symbol,  such  as  a  dollar  sign,  a  telephone,  a  wed¬ 
ding  ring,  an  engine,  a  spool  of  thread,  a  book,  etc. 
Each  object  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  future  of 
the  player.  (Dollar  sign  means  he  will  be  wealthy; 
telephone  means  that  some  good  news  will  come  to 
the  player  by  telephone;  wedding  ring  means  a 
happy  marriage  later  on  in  life;  engine  means  the 
player  will  travel  far  by  train;  spool  of  thread 
means  girl  will  be  seamstress,  or  boy  will  be  tailor; 
book  indicates  person  will  be  librarian  or  author.) 

Fasten  the  sheet  to  floor  with  thumb-tacks.  Use 
badminton  shuttlecocks  as  fortune-finders  and  have 
each  person  in  turn  toss  them  toward  the  square 
that  they  hope  to  have  the  cock  land  in.  Wherever 
it  rests,  the  sign  in  the  square  will  reveal  the  play¬ 
er’s  fortune.  Any  signs  that  you  ma>  desire  may 
be  used  in  the  squares. 

I 

WITCHES’  BOTTLE 

Cut  pictures  of  black  cats,  or  witches,  or  orange 
pumpkins  from  magazines  and  paste  them  on  a 
quart  milk  bottle.  That  is  all  that  is  needed,  ex¬ 
cept  a  spoon  and  a  dish  of  dry  corn  kernels.  The 
game  is  for  each  child  to  stand  in  front  of  a  mirror 
and  hold  the  milk  bottle  \Tum  to  opposite  page) 
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Colons 

■  Offset  Black 

,  I 

Black  remains  a  popular  and  dra¬ 
matic  color,  often  being  accented 
by  intense  colors.  The  latter  are  an 
intense  electric  blue,  shocking  pink, 
bright  green  and  light  and  acid  yel¬ 
low.  Some  New  York  stores  also  pro¬ 
mote  “paint  box”  colors,  vivid  green, 
carmine,  chrome  yellow,  cobalt  blue. 
“Polished”  cherry,  a  sort  of  oxheart 
cherry  color,  appears  in  accessories, 
hand  bags,  ev^n  lisle  mesh  stockings. 

Long  waisted  dresses,  plunging  neck 
lines,  wide  waist  bands  and  full  skirts 
distinguish  this  season’s  silhouette. 

Long  Torso  Dirndl  Pattern  No.  3134 
is  one  of  the  season’s  favorites.  Sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  54-in.  fabric, 
%  yd.  contrasting. 

Plunging  Neckline  Jumper  Pattern 
No.  3171  scores  first  place  for  jumpers 


‘^1  gu68S  we  were  too  optimistic.” 


AUNT  JANET’S 


^a4/c^Ute  Reoifie 

A  MOLDED  salad  is  convenient 
because  it  can  be  made  ahead 
of  time.  Also,  this  one  is  color¬ 
ful: 


Molded  Cranberry  Salad 


2  cups  cranberry 
sauce 

I  .envelop  plain  gela¬ 
tine 

'A  cup  cold  water 


Vi  cup  hot  water 
'A  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  cup  celery,  diced 
Vi  cup  nuts,  chopped 
Vi  cup  apples,  diced 


Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water; 
dissolve  in  hot  water.  Pour  hot 
liquid  over  cranberry  sauce  (eith¬ 
er  homemade  or  canned)  in  a 
bowl  and  beat  with  a  rotary  beat¬ 
er  until  smooth.  Chill  mixture 
until  partially  set;  then  fold  in 
apples,  celery,  and  nuts.  Turn 
mixture  into  individual  molds  to 
finish  setting.  When  firm,  un¬ 
mold  and  garnish  with  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  and  watercress,  c *  . 


in  the  10  to  20  sizes.  Size  16,  1%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric  for  blouse;  2%  yds.  54-in. 
for  jumper. 

Little  Girl’s  Suit  Pattern  No.  3138  is 
ideal  for  style  and  comfort  for  your 
young  daughter.  It  comes  in  sizes  4 
to  10.  Size  8,  1%  yds.  54-in.  fabric 
each  for  skirt  and  jacket. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Address 
Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.  Add  12  cents  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  fall  and  winter  fashion  catalog. 


— A.  A. — 

More  llallowe^en  Stunts 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he 
tries  to  scoop  up  the  corn  in  a  spoon 
and  drop  it  in  the  bottle.  It  sounds 
easy— but  just  try  it!  Mother  keeps 
score  of  the  number  of  kernels  each 
child  puts  in  the  bottle  and  the  one 
who  gets  the  most  is  the  winner. 

Pumpkin  Hunt 

Before  the  party,  cut  out  a  great 
many  orange  pumpkins  from  paper  or 
thin  cardboard.  Hide  them  about  the 
room  and  at  a  certain  time  have  Mother 
blow  a  whistle  for  the  hunt  to  start. 
She  also  will  tell  them  that  when  they 
find  a  pumpkin,  they  must  call  “Pump¬ 
kin!”  and  then  make  some  noise  that  is 
typical  of  Hallowe’en,  like  the  meow  of 
a  cat,  the  Tioot  of  an  owl,  the  screech 
of  a  witch,  etc.,  etc.  The  child  who 
finds  the  most  pumpkins  wins  the  game 
and  may  be  leader  of  the  next  one. 

Hallowe’en  Artists 

Each  child  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  or  crayon  and  told  that 
this  game  is  to  see  who  is  the  best 
artist.  Then  the  lights  are  turned  out 
and  each  child  told  to  draw  a  picture 
of  a  Jack-o-lantern.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  limit  the  lights  are  turned  on 
and  the  jacks  inspected.  They  will  be 
pretty  funny-looking  ones,  you  may 
be  sure. 

—  A.  A. — 

Orandmotlicr^s  Job 

Grandmother’s  job  of  mending  and 
darning  for  her  family  was  not  orig¬ 
inal  with  me,  but  to  extend  my  ser¬ 
vices  to  grandmotherless  families  of 
my  acquaintance  did  occur  to  me  and 
my  idea  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  busy  mothers  of  little  folks. 

Darning  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  occu¬ 
pation  for  one  with  otherwise  unoccu¬ 
pied  time  on  her  hands.  A  stitch  in 
time  often  doubles  the  wear  of  hose 
and  socks,  the  busy  housewife  is  re¬ 
lieved  and  gladly  pays  a  nominal 
charge,  and  the  pin  money  gives 
grandmother  a  feeling  of  minor  inde¬ 
pendence. — Helen  Freeland,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


See  your  Ball-Band  dealer 
soon.  Outfit  all  the  family 
with  this  better  footwear. 


More  Days  Wear 
I  _  Every  Pair 


BALL-BAND 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO.,  363  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  NOTIFIED  THAT  YOUR 
POLICY  IS  TO  RUN  OUT  SOON.  RENEW  IT 
RIGHT  AWAY  WITH  OUR  AGENT  OR  DIRECT 
TO  THE  OFFICE 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


>You  GIRLS  WHO  SUFFER- 

DrSMENOmiHEA 

If  you  suffer  monthly  cramps,  back¬ 
ache,  distress  of  “irregularities,” 
nervousness— due  to  functional 
monthly  disturbances  —  try  Lydia 
Pinkham’s  Compound  Tablets  (with 
added  iron) .  Made  especially  for 
women.  They  also  help  build  up  red 
blood.  Follow  label  directions. 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

I  American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 

This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Truly  Surprising 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but,  in  your 
own  kitchen,  and  in  just  a  moment,  you 
can  easily  prepare  a  really  surprising: 
relief  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  old- 
fashioned — your  mother  probably  used 
it — but  for  real  results,  it  can’t  be  beaten. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist.  This  is  a  special  com¬ 
pound  of  prdven  ingredients,  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  w'ell  known  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  in  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full 
pint  of  really  splendid  cough  syrup,  and 
you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  chil¬ 
dren  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick  relief,  it’s  a  wonder. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  cases  the  soreness, 
makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not 
pleased,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
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Wild  CEESE  and  Sausaces 


There  are  two  particularly  nice 
days  up  on  our  road.  One  is 
when  the  first  spearhead  of  the 
Canada  geese  fly  south  over  our 
farm;  the  other  is  when  they  fly  north 
again. 

I  think  if  we  were  ever  to  leave  the 
farm  and  move  back  to  town — which 
God  forbid — and  the  word  “Stoneposts” 
was  suddenly  spoken  in  my  presence, 
the  picture  which  would  flash  upon  the 
inward  eye  would  involve  neither  fresh¬ 
ly  turned  furrows,  nor  waving  grain, 
nor  drifted  snow  in  the  barnyard.  The 
picture,  I’m  pretty  sure,  would  have 
me  in  it,  and  I’d  be  going  out  to  the 
barn  in  the  late  October  twilight.  It 
would  be  dark  in  the  valley,  and  the 
lights  would  be  coming  on  in  the  house 
down  the  road.  There’d  be  the  crackle 
of  dry  leaves  under  foot,  and  the  smell 
of  burning  leaves  in  the  nostrils.  And 
off  to  the  west,  in  the  last  streak  of 
bright  sky  over  Hector  Hill,  there 
would  be  that  honking  wedge  of 
Canada  geese  moving  south  and  never 
swerving. 

I  can  remember  when  we  regarded 
the  south-bound  wild  geese  as  a  melan¬ 
choly  sight.  They  meant  the  end  of  com¬ 
fort  and  of  loveliness  outdoors.  They 
meant  the  beginning  of  the  long  and 
bitter  struggle  with  the  winter;  of 
listening  to  the  storm  windows  rattle 
in  the  gale;  of  scratching  frost  off  the 
window  for  one  last  look  at  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  then  going  down  cellar 
again  to  throw  on  a  couple  of  extra 
shovelfuls  for  good  measure. 

But  not  now.  Now  we  like  the  geese. 
They  mean  nowadays  that  the  period 
of  heavy  farm  work  under  pressure  is 
over  for  a  few  months.  We  can  put 
away  our  shoes  pretty  soon  (except, 
of  course,  for  Sundays)  and  wear  slip¬ 
pers  in  the  house,  rubber  boots  out  of 
doors.  When  the  wild  geese  fly  south, 
it  means  that  before  you  know  it  we’ll 
be  having  sausages  and  buckwheat 
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flying  north  again. 

That’s  the  great  advantage  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  a  country  that  has  four  seasons 
and  not  just  two.  Nothing  good  or 
bad  lasts  much  longer  than  you  like  it 
or  can  stand  it.  Every  little  while,  the 
bad  weather  changes  and  gets  worse. 
One  week  both  the  spring  and  the  well 
suddenly  go  dry,  and  the  very  next 
week  the  little  brook  is  over  the  road 
and  you  are  wading  in  hip  boots 
through  a  yellow  flood  to  get  out  to 
the  chicken  house.  'There’s  never  a 
dull  moment  in  the  country — not  up  our 
road  anyway.  If  you  aren’t  racing 
the  oncoming  thunder  to  get  the  last 
cocks  of  hay  in  before  the  deluge  over¬ 
takes  you,  you’re  telephoning  the  Town 
Superintendent  to  find  out  why  your 
road  is  always  the  last  to  have  the 
snow  plow  come  up  it.  How  about 
evening  things  up  a  little  now  and 
then? 

To  be  sure,  folks  seldom  get  snowed 
up  in  the  country  any  more.  But  the 
way  I  feel  now,  all  pulled  apart  from 
horsing  potato  crates  around  and  with 
the  signs  pointing  toward  winter,  I’d 
rather  like  the  idea  of  l?eing  buried  in 
for  a  day  or  two  with  nothing  to  do 
except  keep  the  family  and  the  stock 
alive  and  wait  for  the  town  to  come 
along  and  dig  us  out.  No  papers  full 
of  bad  news,  no  nothing  except  peace 
and  quiet  and  an  opportunity  to  get 
caught  up  around  the  house  and  to  test 
our  ability  to  get  along  on  our  own 
resources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  could 
make  out  pretty  well  for  quite  a  spell, 
provided  we  didn’t  run  out  of  tobacco 
and  matches  the  first  day.  For,  with¬ 
out  having  snow  particularly  in  mind, 


our  whole  farm  operation  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  conducted  toward  fitting  us  to 
be  independent  of  the  store  and  to 
stand  a  siege. 

Let’s  see!  I’m  not  sure  about  coffee, 
tobacco  and  matches — that’s  always 
our  weak  point — but  apart  from  those 
items,  I  think  we're  fixed  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time.  There’s  plenty  pf 
meat  and  potatoes,  plenty  of  onions 
and  cabbages,  no  lack  of  flour,  pickles 
or  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables.  We’d 
have  butter,  milk  and  eggs,  of  course, 
and  there’s  plenty  of  maple  syrup  left 
over  to  float  the  sausages  and  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  indefinitely.  We’re  all 
right  in  the  house,  I’m  sure,  and  out 
in  the  barn  there’s  clover  hay  and 
grain  and  salt  to  last. 

But  this  year,  you  say,  the  wild 
geese  warn  of  more  than  snow  and  ice 
and  raging  gales.  There’s  an  ominous 
suggestion  of  fluctuating  prices  and 
changing  conditions.  True  enough,  but 
something  of  the  sort  is  always  true. 
Change  is  the  only  thing  you  can  al¬ 
ways  count  on  in  a  changing  world. 
It’s  never  possible  to  insure  against 
every  conceivable  disagreeable  con¬ 
tingency.  It  wouldn’t  be  any  fun  if 
you  could;  and  of  all  the  people  in  a 
worried  world,  I’d  think  the  north¬ 
eastern  farmer  was  in  the  best  position 
to  face  the  winter  and  the  future  with 
serenity — if  he  owns  the  land  upon 
which  he  sets  his  large,  flat  feet  and 
flnds  his  barn  and  cellar  reasonably 
supplied. 

Let  the  wild  geese  honk  their  signals 
of  what’s  coming  from  the  sky.  We’ll 
take  it  as  it  comes,  resting  our  weary 
feet  in  well-worn  slippers  and  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  reassuring  fragrance  of 
sausages  and  buckwheat  cakes  waft¬ 
ing  in  through  the  chilly  hall. 


Today  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


cakes  for  breakfast  once  again.  That’s 
another  pretty  good  day  in  the  cycle 
of  the  seasons  up  our  road — the  morn¬ 
ing  when  sausages  and  buckwheat 
cakes  begin. 

Don’t  get  the  impression  that  we 
entertain  any  silly  ideas  of  following 
the  wild  geese  to  Florida  later  on.  Ours 
isn’t  that  kind  of  a  farm.  Or  that  we 
haven’t  any  more  work  to  do  except 
chores.  The  things  we  have  to  do 
hang  heavily  on  our  minds — getting  in 
wood,  sorting  potatoes,  fall  plowing, 
and  getting  the  machinery  out  from 
under  foot  and  stowed  away  compactly 
in  the  shed. 

But  the  point  is,  it  isn’t  the  kind  of 
work  that  necessarily  has  to  be  done 
right  now.  The  sky  won’t  fall  if  we 
don’t  get  it  all  done  today  and  some 
of  it  hangs  over  ’til  tomorrow.  One 
can  dawdle  twenty  minutes  over  his 
sausages  and  buckwheat  cakes  without 
a  guilty  conscience.  He  isn’t  racing 
madly  with  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  harvest  any  more.  He  can  ease  up 
— just  a  little  bit,  anyway — when  the 
wild  geese  start  honking  in  the  high  sky. 

It  isn’t  winter  yet,  of  course,  but  it’s 
going  to  be  before  a  great  while.  One 
feels  that  the  geese  have  private  in¬ 
formation  on  a  point  like  that  denied 
to  the  rest  of  us.  And  long  before  the 
winter’s  over,  we’re  going  to  be  pretty 
sick  of  it — sick  of  the  winter  and  chill- 
blains  and  wallowing  through  drifts 
to  get  out  to  the  barn,  and  even  sick  of 
sausages  and  buckwheat  cakes.  But 
just  about  the  time  we  can’t  stand  it 
another  minute,  we’ll  look  up  some 
morning  from  a  sap  bucket  and  see  ’em 


How  to  Dry  Gourds 

How  may  I  dry  large  gourds  for  bird 
houses? — R.  S. 

The  method  of  curing  gourds  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  gourds  you  are 
growing.  The  hard-shelled  ones  (lag- 
enarias)  when  ripe  turn  tan  or  light 
brown,  with  the  fruit  becoming  lighter 
in  shade  and  the  tendrils  nearer  the 
fruit  shrivelling.  If  you  want  your 
gourds  a  clear  golden  tan  they  should 
be  harvested  before  a  hard  frost,  then 
hung  in  a  well  ventilated  place  to  dry. 

Wipe  them  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth 
before  hanging  them  to  dry  and  let 
them  dry  until  the  seeds  rattle.  As 
long  as  they  feel  cool  and  clammy, 
they  are  not  completely  dry.  To  pre¬ 
vent  molding,  rub  them  with  some 
light  kitchen  antiseptic. 

When  the  gourds  are  thoroughly  dry 
and  the  seeds  rattle,  they  have  to  be 
“skinned”.  Soak  the  gourds  in  water 
overnight,  weighting  them  down  to 
prevent  floating.  While  they  are  still 
wet,  scrub  them  with  stdel  wool  until 
the  outer  film  is  removed  and  a  glass¬ 
like  surface  remains.  Any  cutting 
should  be  done  while  they  are  still 
slightly  damp,  using  a  jig-saw  or  key¬ 
hole  saw  for  the  purpose. 

The  small,  gayly  colored  ornamental 
gourds  (cucurbita  pepo)  offer  another 
story  when  it  comes  to  curing.  They 
have  to  be  gathered  before  frost.  Yet 
the  stem  should  be  dry-brown  and  the 
rind  hard  enough  to  resist  pressure  of 
the  thumb.  Also,  try  gently  to  indent 
the  fingernail  near  the  stem  end  but 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  skin,  as 
this  might  start  decay.  If  these 
gourds  are  left  on  the  vine  too  long 
their  bright  colors  fade.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  bruising  as  this  causes  discolor¬ 
ing  or  actual  decay.  Lay  gently  in 
baskets  rather  than  pouring  from  one 
basket  to  another.  Wipe  harvested 


gourds  with  a  soft  cloth,  then  dip  into 
a  weak  solution  of  some  kitchen  dis¬ 
infectant — one  which  will  not  bleach 
the  color.  When  thoroughly  dry,  place 
in  a  crate  or  basket  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  harden  the  shell. 

The  practice  of  coating  with  shellac 
or  varnish  is  not  advised  since  it  seals 
in  any  moisture  and  causes  decay.  A 
better  method  is  to  ryb  a  little  floor 
wax  on  each  gourd.  This  gives  a 
natural  finish  and  beautiful  polish. 

—  A.  A. — 

Time  to  Plant  Tulips 

We  are  just  starting  in  on  a  tulip  bed 
of  several  hundred  bulbs.  Please  tell  us 
how  to  care  for  it.  Should  the  weeds  be 
pulled  out  this  Fall? — A.  E.  S. 

The  ideal  time  for  planting  tulips 
in  the  North  is  the  last  week  of 
October  and  the  first  2  or  3  weeks  of 
November.  If  planted  earlier,  any  un- 
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“Hohbins,  you’ve  made  an  error  of 
$10,000,000.  W^ll  have  to  take  it  out 
of  your  salary.” 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  wili  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail, 
ed  on  or  about  the  nrst  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SHOES 

Shoes  that  step  each  furrowed  stripe. 
Shoes  that  know  the  soil. 

Shoes  that  speak  with  more  than 
words. 

Shoes  of  sun  and  toih 

Shoes  that  move  from  stove  to  pan, 
Move  from  room  to  room. 

Shoes  that  follow  tidiness 
With  a  mop  and  broom. 

Shoes  that  take  a  thousand  Steps, 
Tiny  shoes  with  strings. 

To  adventure  here  and  there. 

Pulling  up  to  things. 

Side  by  side  this  row  of  shoes. 
Scattered  through  the  day. 

Brought  together  by  the  night. 

Drawn  from  toil  and  play. 

— Lawrence  J.  Smith, 

2607  First  St.,  Brownwood,  Texas. 


seasonable  warm  weather  may  make 
them  sprout.  For  the  same  reason 
they  should  not  be  covered  until  the 
ground  is  frozen.  If  the  tulips  are  to 
occupy  a  bed  by  themselves,  excavate 
the  soil  to  about  8  in.;  spread  over  this 
about  a  half  inch  layer  of  sand  which 
affords  drainage  and  immediate  anchor¬ 
age  for  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  sprout.  Set  the  base  of  the  bulb 
in  the  sand,  spacing  about  6  in.  apart. 
Then  sift  good  garden  soil  in  between 
them  until  they  are  completely  cover¬ 
ed,  being  careful  not  to  shift  the  bulbs. 
Then  give  a  powdering  of  bone  meal 
and  finish  filling  the  hole  with  soil.  Be 
sure  to  pack  down  this  top  layer  of 
soil  and  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
cover  the  bed  with  straw  litter  or  salt 
hay. 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  plant 
the  tulips  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  you 
will  have  to  make  separate  holes  with 
a  trowel,  each  hole  being  made  deep 
enough  for  the  nose  of  the  bulb  to  be 
6  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Then  put  in  a  few  pinches  of  sand  and 
set  the  bulb  firmly  upon  it,  packing 
the  soil  carefully  around  the  bulb  and 
finally  filling  it  in. 

After  tulips  bloom,  their  foliage 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  before  mov¬ 
ing  the  bulbs.  However,  if  this  is  too 
unsightly,  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  with 
the  soil  around  them  and  set  in  a 
shaded  place  where  the  foliage  may  dry 
off  gradually.  When  the  leaves  are 
completely  dry  the  bulbs  may  be  dried 
off  and  put  into  paper  bags  according 
to  their  variety  and  then  kept  in  a 
cool  dry  place  until  the  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  comes  again.  Always  cut  off  the 
seed  pods,  for  setting  seeds  drain  the 
vitality  of  the  bulbs. 

The  hybrid  tulips  of  blooming  size 
give  a  fine  showing  the  first  year,  usu¬ 
ally  not  quite  so  good  the  second  year, 
and  any  good  ones  you  get  the  third 
year  are  your  good  luck.  This  seems 
to  apply  particularly  to  certain  varie¬ 
ties.  Others,  like  Madame  Clara  Butt 
for  instance,  go  on  year  after  year 
with  undiminished  vigor  if  properly 
fertilized  and  cared  for.  Weeds  or  oth- 
er  material  competing  for  food  and 
moisture  in  the  tulip  bed  only  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  tulips  to  get 
their  supply.  The  bulbs  begin  growing 
roots  in  the  Fall. 
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In  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 


up,  iiowever,  all  his  resolution,  gave 
his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the 
ribs,  and  attempted  to  dash  briskly 
across  the  bridge;  but  instead  of  start¬ 
ing  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran 
broadside  against  the  fence.  Ichabod, 
whose  fears  increased  with  the  delay, 
jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and 
kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot: 
it  was  all  in  vain.  .  .  . 


Ichabod  endeavored  to  dodge  the  hor¬ 
rible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  encounter¬ 
ed  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous 
crash — he  was  tumbled  headlong  in  the 
dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed, 
and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a 
whirlwind.  .  .  .  ’  ” 


As  Brother’s  voice  rose  and  fell  dra¬ 
matically,  suddenly  Johnny  got  up  so 
fast  that  his  chair  fell  over  backwards. 
He  rushed  across  the  floor,  grabbed 
“ ‘Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  his  hat  from  a  table  as  he  passed,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  barged  out  into  the  night  at  the  double 
sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  quick. 
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shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the  margin  of 
the  brook,  he  heheld  something  huge, 
misshapen,  black,  and  towering.  It 
stirred  not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in 
the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic  monster 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller.  .  ,  . 


“Now,”  said  Brother  to  me,  “let’s 
have  some  fun  with  that  darn  nui¬ 
sance.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I  ask¬ 
ed. 

‘Shut  up  and  get  a  couple  of  sheets 


“  ‘The  hair  of  the  affrighted  peda-  Mother’s  linen  closet,”  he  ordered, 

gogue  rose  upon  his  head  with  terror,  “s^nd  come  with  me.” 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  turn  and  ^  got  the  sheets,  watching  carefully 
fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  Mother,  who  had  gone  to  bed, 

what  chance  was  there  of  escaping  didn’t  hear  me,  and  Brother  and  I  cut 
ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  across  lots  on  a  run  to  get  ahead  of 
could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Johnny,  who  was  travelling  the  long 


Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of 
courage,  he  demanded  in  stammering 
accents — ■ 

“  ‘Who  are  you  ?’  ” 

“  ‘He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated 
his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated 
voice.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Once 
more  he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  in¬ 
flexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his 
eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary  fer¬ 
vor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the 
shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in 
motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a 
bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Though  the  night  was  dark 
and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  un¬ 
known  might  now  in  some  degree  be 
ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horse¬ 
man  of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted 
on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame. 
He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  so¬ 
ciability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind 
side  of  old  Gunpow'der,  who  had  now 
got  over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

“  ‘Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this 
strange  midnight  companion,  .... 
now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes  of 
leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  how¬ 
ever,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal 
pace.  Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into 
a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind.  The 
other  did  the  same  ....  There  was 
something  in  the  moody  and  dogged 
silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion, 
that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It 
was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On 
mounting  a  rising  ground,  which 
brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-travel¬ 
ler  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic 
in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Icha¬ 
bod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving 
that  he  was  headless! — but  his  horror 
was  still  more  increased  on  observing 
that  the  head,  which  should  have  rest¬ 
ed  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  before 
him  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his 
terror  rose  to  desperation;  he  rained  a 
shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon  Gun¬ 
powder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  to  give  his  companion  the  slip — 
but  the  spectre  started  full  jump  with 
him.  Away  then  they  dashed,  through 
thick  and  thin,  stones  flying,  and 
sparks  flashing  at  every  bound . 

“  ‘If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,’  ” 
thought  Ichabod,  ‘I  am  safe’.  Just  then 
he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and 
blowing  close  behind  him;  he  even  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  An¬ 
other  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge; 
he  thundered  over  the 


way  around  the  road.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  back  road  was  an  old  ceme¬ 
tery,  to  which  I  followed  Brother  with 
fear  and  misgivings. 

“Roll  yourself  up  'in  that  sheet,”  he 
ordered.  He  was  already  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  other  one. 
“Now,  when  Johnny  comes  along,  you 
do  just  as  I  do.” 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  we  heard 
Johnny  come  down  the  road  at  a  dog 
trot.  When  he  got  pretty  near  to  where 
we  were,  we  gave  a  couple  of  screech¬ 
es,  fell  over  the  stone  wall,  and  rolled 
down  the  steep  bank  to  Johnny’s  feet, 
groaning  and  moaning. 

“Oh,  my  God,”  he  shouted.  “They 
got  me!” 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  anyone 
travel  so  fast. 

Johnny  continued  to  hang  around  our 
place  after  that,  but  he  never  came 
again  in  the  evening. 

(To  be  Continued) 


A  few  of  the  many  experimental  plots  on  the  Burpee  Seed  Farm  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Trip  to  the  W.  A.  Burpee  Seed  Farm 


For  helpfui  advice  on  your  personal 
problems,  write  to  Lucile,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please 
enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop 
for  personal  reply. 

You’re  Right 

Dear  Lucile :  I  read  your  column  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  Will  you  please  an¬ 
swer  a  question  for  me  when  you  have 
the  space?  My  mother  says  it  is  proper 
for  a  boy  to  take  the  girl’s  arm.  I  think 
the  girl  should  take  the  boy’s.  Which 
is  right? — Sunshine. 

Social  custom  has  changed  some¬ 
what  from  the  days  when  boys  sort  of 
propelled  the  girls  along  by  putting 
their  hands  under  their  elbows  and 
shoving.  It  is  not  especially  incorrect 
or  improper  for  a  boy  to  take  a  girl’s 
arm,  but  common  practice  seems  to  be 
the  other  way  around, 

— A.  A-  — 

Write  or  Call 

Dear  Lucile :  I  would  like  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  young  lady,  but  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  can  introduce  me  to 
her. 

How  could  I  get  acquainted  with  this 
girl?— GZenn. 


If  you  do  not  know  any  third  person 
resounding  who  could  introduce  you  to  this  young 
planks;  he  gained  the  opposite  side;  lady,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of 
3^nd  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  line  for  you  to  write  her  a  friendly 
bim  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  van-  little  note,  or  call  her  on  the  tele- 
'sh,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  phone,  asking  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  company.  No  doubt,  you  are  slightly 
?oblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  in  such 
the  very  -act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  a  case  this  would  be  perfectly  proper. 


Nestled  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  800- 
acre  farm  of  W.  A.  Burpee,  owner  and 
guiding  genius  of  the  seed  farm  that 
bears  his  name.  To  some  the  place  is 
known  as  Fordhook,  which  is  the  old 
family  name  for  the  place.  Fordhook 
Farm  is  really  a  great  outdoor  laboratory. 
In  numerous  plots  there  are  tests  and 
checks  of  the  seed  of  every  crop  in  the 
modern  seed  catalog. 

Not  content  with  the  Marglobe  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  Burpee  and 
other  seedsmen  are  constantly  trying  to 
develop  bigger  and  better  Marglobes. 
Hand  pollination,  producing  various 
crosses,  is  practiced.  Some  are  discard¬ 
ed,  while  others  are  deemed  worthy  of 
further  trial.  Producing  new  tomatoes, 
with  new  strains  for  special  areas  and 
new  types  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
make  up  a  part  of  the  work  carried  on 
with  this  crop. 

Sweet  corn,  with  its  many  crosses  and 
hybrids,  presents  a  gigantic  problem  to 
the  modern  seedsman.  It  took  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  sell  Golden  Bantam  to 
the  public.  It  may  take  another  25  years 
to  perfect  one  corn  until  it  is  accepted 
in  place  of  the  hundreds  now  on  the 
market.  Anyway,  as  times  goes  on,  bet¬ 
ter  sweet  corn  will  result  from  a  constant, 
gruelling  competition  among  seed  grow¬ 
ers. 


Edsel  Ford  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Roger  Kyes,  Director  of  the  Foundation, 
now  announces  that  in  the  coming  year, 
the  activities  of  the  foundation  will  also 
be  available  to  young  farm  women. 
Scholarships  of  $1000  to  apply  on  train¬ 
ing  at  any  agricultural  college  will  be 
given  to  winners  (boys  and  girls)  in  each 
of  29  districts  in  the  country,  and  the 
second  prize  in  each  district  will  be  a 
$500  scholarship. 

Any  young  farm  woman  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  26  may  contact  local  Ford 
Motor  dealers  for  information.  Or  you 
may  write  direct  to  the  National  Farm 
Youth  Foundation  at  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


WASHABLE  INK: 


The  B  e  m  i  s 
Brothers  Bag 

Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  announce 
that  they  are  now  using  a  washable 
ink  for  printing  brands  on  all  cotton 
bags.  It  took  a  long  time  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  ink,  but  it  was  done  because 
many  housewives  use  these  bags  for  var¬ 
ious  purposes.  The  directions  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  ink  follow: 

“Soak  overnight  in  soap  suds.  Wash  in 
hot  soap  suds  the  following  morning.  If 
all  traces  of  the  ink  are  not  then  re¬ 
moved,  boil  ten  minutes  in  these  suds.” 

RECORDS:  More  farmers  will  have 
to  make  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  next  year.  If  you  lack  records  on 
W.  A.  Burpee,  and  other  seedsmen  too,  which  to  base  returns,  you  are  going  to 
deserves  far  more  credit  than  he  gets  for  have  a  tough  time.  The  Simplified  Rec- 
the  tremendous  investments  he  makes  ords  Publishing  Company,  74  Varick 
year  after  year  to  perfect  a  better  pump-  Street,  New  York  City  have  worked  out 
kin,  a  longer  and  fresher  cucumber,  a  a  system  of  records  which  will  save  you 
meatier  pepper,  or  better  varieties  in  any  time  next  spring.  Send  them  a  postcard 


one  of  a  hundred  different  crops. 

During  my  visit  at  Fordhook,  I  saw  the 
results  of  a  half  a  century  of  work  in 
the  development  of  better  farm  crops.  As 
a  result  we  have  on  our  tables  products 
of  a  higher  quality  than  our  forefathers 
could  imagine. — Amos  Kirby. 

SCHOLARSHIP:  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  are  sponsors  of  a  scholarship  con¬ 
test  for  young  vegetable  growers.  The 
winners  announced  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  at  Columbus,  Ohio  recently 
were:  Louise  Mullen  of  Stafford,  New 
York;  Wayne  Leimbach,  of  Vermilion, 
Ohio  and  Emerson  Hibbard  of  North 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  Arthur  Doust  of  Huron, 
Ohio,  retiring:  president;  Richard  Humm, 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio;  Richard  Brech- 
macher  of  Wakeman,  Ohio,  and  Melvin 
Kobbe,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

TRAINING:  Last  year  over  ten 
thousand  young  farm 
men  benefited  from  training  offered  by 
the  National  Farm  Youth  Foundation. 
This  foundation  is  sponsored  by  the  Fer- 
guson-Sherman  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion  cooperating  with  Henry  Ford  and 


or  letter  for  full  information. 

PRIZES:  Have  you  enrolled  in  the 

prize  contest  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  RUSSELL-MILLER  MILL¬ 
ING  COMPANY  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.? 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  prizes  are  offer¬ 
ed,  with  a  first  prize  of  $500.00  topping 
the  list,  followed  by  a  second  prize  of 
$200.00  and  a  third  of  $100.00.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  a  fifty-word  state¬ 
ment  beginning:  “I  like  Occident  flour 
because  - ”  The  contest  closes  No¬ 

vember  10. 

In  some  parts  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory,  an  advertisement  contain¬ 
ing  full  details  of  this  Occident  Flour 
contest  appeared  on  page  18  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  11  issue. 

sji  HS  :|C 

Another  big  contest  in  which  you  may 
be  a  winner  is  being  conducted  by  MACA 
YEAST,  215  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  G., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  This  contest,  which  is 
to  select  a  name  for  a  new  chocolate 
cake,  closes  at  midnight,  November  16. 
The  total  prize  list  is  $1,500;  with  $1,000 
for  first  prize;  $250,  second;  $150,  third; 
and  $1  each  for  the  next  hundred  best. 
You  will  find  complete  details  on  page  19 
of  the  October  11  issue. 
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By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


FABM  NOTES 

I  ALWAYS  ENJOY  this  time  of 
the  year.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  cleaning  up  the 
fall  work  and  in  laying  out  the 
winter  routine.  Always,  when  hous¬ 
ing  our  livestock,  we  try  to  arrange 
it  so  as  to  provide  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  living  conditions  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  labor 
for  taking  care  of  it  down  to  the 
very  minimum. 

A  Lower  Inventory 

Because  our  water  system  at 
Larchmont  has  given  out  and,  in 
common  with  lots  of  other  farmers 
we  are  having  to  draw  water,  I  can¬ 
celled  our  order  for  a  carload  of 
Hereford  heifer  calves  which^other- 
wise  would  have  arrived  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  This  means  that  instead  of 
wintering  around  200  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  at  Larchmont  we  will  house  in¬ 
stead  around  125  head  of  cattle, 
three  horses,  seven  brood  sows  and 
32  shoats  on  this  farm. 

Hogs  Paid 

I  think  I  have  reported  before 
how  I  planned  to  have  at  least  forty 
200  pound  hogs  to  sell  this  fall.  Be¬ 
cause  of  inbreeding  and  poor  man¬ 
agement,  however,  we  only  had  16. 
These  16,  Hank  took  to  Buffalo  on 
October  15th.  He  came  back  with  a 
check  for  $418.62.  If  anyone  thinks 
that  all  pigs  are  alike,  I  wish  they 
might  have  seen  the  16  pigs  we  sold. 

They  were  all  approximately  the 
same  age,  though  the  better  ones 
were  the  youngest.  They  all  had 
been  summered  on  clover  pasture 
and  run  to  a  self-feeder  for  their 
grain  ration.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
came  to  sell  them,  six  out  of  a  lit¬ 
ter  of  eight  —  we  saved  two  gilts 
from  this  litter  —  averaged  276 
pounds  while  ten  out  of  two  other 
litters  averaged  but  218.  Of  course, 
the  first  pigs  were  a  little  too  heavy 
so  we  only  got  eleven  cents  a  pound 
while  the  lighter  ones  brought 
$11.15.  What  we  should  have  had 
was  at  least  three  times  as  many  of 
the  good  ones  and  a  check  for  over 
$800  instead  of  one  for  $418.62. 

Wintering  Hogs 

This  fall  we  did  a  little  better 
with  our  pig  crop  and  saved  32  very 
nice  pigs  from  four  sows.  We  should 
have  had  40  pigs;  however,  one  sow 
that  we  supposed  was  bred  didn’t 
farrow. 

The  32  pigs  we  have  are  now 
housed  in  the  basement  of  what  we 
call  the  South  barn  at  Larchmont 
with  21  Hereford  heifers.  These 
heifers  will  not  be  fed  any  grain. 
They  will  get  all  the  grass  silage 
and  all  the  second  cutting  alfalfa 
and  Ladino  clover  they  can  eat  up. 
Our  plan  is  to  feed  them  liberally 
with  the  idea  that  they  will  throw 
some  out  of  their  bunks  and  that 
the  shoats  running  with  them  will 
clean  it  up.  Second  cutting  alfalfa 


and  grass  silage  will  also  be  avail- 
abe  to  the  pigs  out  of  a  hopper  feed¬ 
er.  Both  the  pigs  and  heifers  will 
have  water  before  them  all  the  time 
and  the  pigs  will  have  free  access 
to  a  grain  hopper  filled  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  home  grown  barley,  linseed 
oil  meal  and  meatscrap.  I  look  for 
the  pigs  to  be  very  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  under  these  conditions  and 
to  grow  rapidly.  I  also  want  them 
to  return  me  a  check  for  $750  early 
next  spring. 

In  another  barn  on  our  Larch¬ 
mont  Farm  we  are  going  to  run 
seven  brood  sows  with  some  90  odd 
Hereford  heifers.  We  do  not  intend 
to  feed  these  brood  sows  much 
grain,  perhaps  a  pound  or  so  a  day, 
but  are  going  to  expect  them  to  pick 
up  their  living  from  the  grass  silage, 
hay,  and  a  little  grain  that  the  heif¬ 
ers  may  spill  out  of  their  bunks. 
The  heifers  are  going  to  be  fed  a 
grain  ration  made  up  largely  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  ground  screenings  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  pound  per  hun¬ 
dred  of  body  weight.  There  will  be 
water  all  the  time  before  the  heifers 
and  sows  and  the  sows  should  be 
warm  and  comfortable. 

The  sows  are  scheduled  to  begin 
to  farrow  in  February.  We  have 
farrowing  pens  built  right  in  the 
basement  where  they  are  wintering 
and  before  the  little  pigs  arrive  we 
are  going  to  equip  these  pens  with 
electric  brooders  according  to  a  plan 
which  I  shall  describe  later. 

Heifers  for  Beef 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have 
brought  up  from  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  between  eight  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  Hereford  heifer  calves.  We 
have  fed  out  and  sold  these  heifers 
according  to  a  number  of  different 
schemes.  Our  problem  has  been  to 
find  two  or  three  formulas  for  pro¬ 
cedure  which  would  make  us  the 
most  money,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  followed  the  practices 
which  are  generally  advocated  by 
owners  of  purebred  beef  herds.  We 
aren’t  yet  sure  of  any  formulas  but 
are  beginning  to  get  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  pays  under  our  condi¬ 
tions  and  what  doesn’t. 

On  the  same  day  we  sold  our  hogs 
we  sold  the  last  eight  of  120  Here¬ 
ford  heifers  which  arrived  on  the 
farm  in  May,  1940.  These  heifers 
cost  us,  laid  down,  eleven  cents  a 
pound.  We  got  for  the  last  eight  of 
them,  $10.75  cwt.  on  the  farm.  How 
much  they  weighed  I  do  not  yet 
know  but  I  plan  on  showing  some 
pictures  of  the  heifers  and  report¬ 
ing  their  weights  when  the  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  available.  ' 

Continuing  our  experimenting, 
we  have  split  40  yearlings  which  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  farm  in  November, 
1940,  into  two  groups.  One  of  these 
groups  as  mentioned  above  will  be 
wintered  with  32  shoats  in  a  base¬ 
ment  and  fed  no  grain.  They  .will 
have,  however,  all  the  top  quality 
grass  silage  and  second  cutting  alf¬ 
alfa  hay  and  Ladino  clover  they 


can  eat.  The  other  lot  we  are  put¬ 
ting  into  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
barns  at  Sunnygables  and  giving  a 
90  day  feed. 

Incidentally  our  heifers  which 
came  up  last  November  and  which 
averaged  to  weigh  only  252  pounds 
seem  to  us  to  have  put  on  .the  most 
weight  in  the  eleven  months  we 
have  had  them  of  any  lot  of  heifers 
we  have  yet  had.  We  wintered  them 
last  winter  on  good  grass  silage, 
rather  poor  hay  and  on  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  which  cost  us  only  about  $16 
a  ton  and  which  we  fed  to  them  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pound  per 
hundred  of  body  weight.  Handled 
this  way  they  went  out  on  pasture 
in  excellent  condition  and  despite 
droughts  and  poor  pasture  much  of 
the  time  they  are  coming  in  in  fine 
condition. 

Guernsey  Sales  Brisk 

Each  year  we  try  to  raise  about 
20  grade  or  purebred  Guernsey 
heifers  to  sell  just  as  they  are  com¬ 
ing  fresh  with  their  first  calves. 
These  heifers  always  moye.  This 
year,  however,  it  has  been  hard 
work  to  hold  on  to  them  long 
enough  to  have  them  in  shape  when 
they  look  their  best.  As  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  this,  buyers  are  on  the  way  to 
the  farm  who  will  probably  clean 
out  everything  we  have  for  sale  and 
leave  us  with  nothing  but  two  or 
three  family  cows  and  a  bunch  of 
open  heifers  and  small  calves. 


Long  on  Horses 

The  one  disappointing  market 
this  summer  and  fall  has  been  the 
horse  market,  that  is,  the  work 
horse  market.  The  bunch  of  saddle 
horses  we  brought  up  from  New 
Mexico  last  spring  sold  very  readily 
as  did  part  of  the  mules.  There  has 
just  been  no  inquiry,  however,  for 
our  draft  colts  and  our  older  work 
teams.  As  a  result  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  into  the  winter  with 
about  20  head  of  horses  and  mules 
on  hand  which  I  would  just  as  soon 
not  have  to  feed.  However,  we  have 
got  the  hay  for  them  carried  over 
from  last  year  and  from  the  way 


farm  machinery  deliveries  are  slow¬ 
ing  up  I  have  a  feeling  that  by 
spring  the  horse  and  mule  market 
will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

Maybe  this  is  only  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  but  if  it  is,  we  at  least  have  the 
compensation  of  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  with  some  good  horses  and 
mules  around,  and  that  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  things  'which  makes 
farming  a  nice  way  of  living. 

Protecting  New  Seedings 

I  have  previously  told  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  50  acres  of  very 
good  Ladino  clover  new  seedings. 
Much  to  my  surprise  these  seedings 
have  held  up  very  well  despite  the 
exceedingly  dry  weather.  We  have 
followed  the  advice  of  the  men  at 
Cornell  who  know  most  about  La¬ 
dino,  however,  and  pulled  our  cattle 
off  these  seedings  before  they  grazed 
them  too  close.  They  are  going  into 
the  winter  with  a  good  covering  and 
in  addition  we  are  going  to  top  dress 
them  as  early  as  possible. 

Speaking  of  top  dressing  new 
seedings  reminded  me  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  so-called  Emergency 
Seedings  were  made  in  the  fall  of 
’39  I  inquired  into  the  matter  and 
suggested  top  dressing  with  strawy 
manure  the  late  seedings  which 
were  made  under  the  Emergency 
Plan.  This  is  to  report  that  we  did 
this  on  two  fields  both  seeded  to 
alfalfa  and  that  from  these  fields 
this  year  we  cut  the  best  crops  of 
hay  we  harvested. 

Wheat  Late 

Although  we  sowed  our  wheat 
just  when  we  intended  to  around 
the  20th  of  September,  it  has  been 
so  cold  and  dry  and  windy  that  it 
has  not  done  well  at  all.  I  suppose 
there  is  still  a  chance,  if  we  get  some 
moisture,  for  the  wheat  to  make  a 
good  cover  for  winter  but  it  is  get¬ 
ting  pretty  late.  In  an  endeavor  to 
save  as  much  wheat  acreage  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  are  going  to  top  dress  it 
even  ahead  of  our  Ladino  clover 
stands. 


Down  in  New  Mexico  the  kids  start  rid¬ 
ing  young.  I  found  my  grandson  already 
thoroughly  saddle-wise.  His  mount  is  a 
Palamino  colt  only  two  or  three  months 

older  than  he  is. 
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Cheeked 


Drivers 

Service  Bureau  Answers  Questions 
About  the  Page- Anderson  Law. 


Those  of  you  who  drive  cars,  and 
that  includes  about  everybody,  are 
concerned  with  the  new  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  law  for  motorists  which 
goes  into  effect  in  New  York  State 
January  1,  1942.  It  concerns  you  even 
if  you  do  not  live  in  New  York  but 
drive  a  car  on  the  highways  of  that 
state. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
will  give  you  the  main  points  covered 
by  the  law,  and  will  show  you ,  just 
how  you  will  be  affected. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Page-Ander- 
son  Paw? 

Its  purpose  is  to  make  penalties 
sufficiently  severe 'to  curb  reckless  and 
careless  driving,  and  permanently  to 
remove  from  the  highways  of  New 
York  State  financially  irresponsible 
drivers  who  are  involved  in  accidents. 
The  Page-Anderson  Law  was  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  The  law  has  teeth; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  It 
was  proposed  as  a  workable  substitute 
for  a  compulsory  automobile  insurance 
law.  The  necessity  for  such  a  law  is 
shown  by  the  record  of  40,293  acci¬ 
dents,  1,175  of  them  fatal,  in  New 
York  State  from  January  1  to  July  1, 
1941.  If  experience  indicates  the  neces¬ 
sity,  it  will  doubtless  be  amended. 

*  * 

Is  the  New  York  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety-Responsibility  P  a  w,  commonly 
called  the  Page-Anderson  Act,  a  com¬ 
pulsory  automobile  insurance  law? 

No.  The  law  does  not  require  that 
every  car  owner  have  insurance  on  his 
automobile,  but  it  does  prescribe  cer¬ 
tain  penalties  if  a  driver  has  ah  acci¬ 
dent  that  causes  personal  injuries, 
however  slight,  or  property  damage  to 
exceed  $25.00. 

*  *  * 

What  are  these  penalties? 

Your  driver’s  license  and  your  auto- 


Recent  Service  Bureau 
Adjustments 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brown,  Stephentown _ $  9.00 

(refund  on  baby  chick  order) 

Augustus  Lynch.  Andover  _  30.00 

(adju.stment  on  order  livestock) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.'  Fred  McIntyre,  Lyons _  52.00 

(payment  for  timber  sold) 

M.  J.  Galvin.  Red  Hook  _  15.11 

(returns  for  flowers  sliipped) 

George  Webber.  Springville _ 28.00 

(gasoline  tax  refunded) 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Taylor,  Waverly  _  4. 17 

(refund  on  a  mail  order) 

Carl  Belling,  Tonawanda  _  15.00 

(adjustment  on  claim) 

George  Barkewitz^  Golden  _  4.00 

(part  payment  on  claim) 

Emile  Hill,  Berkshire  _ 49.47 

(protested  checks  made  good)) 

C.  Louis  Mix,  Albion  _  17.46 

(adjustment  on  sales) 

Daisy  Geibke,  Mt.  Vision  _  6.50 

(adjustment  on  babj  'chick  complaint) 

Bill  Coyle.  Ontario  _  10.00 

(part  payment  on  shipment  of  livestock) 

W.  J.  Hewlett,  Oneida  _  32.05 

( ret  urns  for  produce ) 

Frank  C.  Snyder,  Castorland  _  10.00 

(refund  of  depo.sit  on  baby  chick  order) 

Robert  Moore,  Monticello  _  5.00 

(refund  on  iivestock  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Buttles,  Avon  _ _  32.70 

(adju.stment  on  mail  order) 

MAINE 

Albert  Carl,  .Harmony  _  13.00 

(protested •  check  made  good) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Louis  A.  Gardner,  Hillsboro  _  181.15 

(adjustment  on  claim) 

C.  j.  Hills,  Westmoreland  Depot  _ _ _  3.00 

(part  payment  on  account) 

VERMONT 

M.  D.  Marshall,  Middlebury  _  11.33 

(refund  on  baby  ctiick  order) 

Mrs.  Kate  Lafoe,  Orleans  _ 15.00 

(adjustment  of  account) 

MARYLAND 

Horace  Greenwood,  Westminster _  4.00 

(refund  of  deposit  on  baby  chick  order) 


TOTAI - $538.94 


mobile  registration  license  will  be  re¬ 
voked  if  you  have  an  accident  result¬ 
ing  in  any  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  in  excess  of  $25.00  if: 

You  fail  to  satisfy,  within  fifty  days, 
a  judgment  against  you  growing  out 
of  an  accident,  or; 

Your  driver’s  license  is  suspended  or 
revoked  on  conviction  through  other 
laws,  including  drunken  driving,  leav¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  an  accident,  and  reck¬ 
less  driving,  or; 

Your  driving  record  becomes  suffici¬ 
ently  bad  so  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  decides  that  you  must 
furnish  proof  of  further  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  before  you  can  drive  again. 

4:  *  !k 

What  must  be  done  to  continue  to  drive 

after  an  accident  causing  personal  in¬ 
jury  or  at  least  $25.00  property  damage? 

First,  you  must  settle  any  judgment 
for  damages  that  is  secured  against 
you;  and  second,  you  must  furnish 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

4:  4:  N: 

How  can  this  financial  responsibility 

requirement  be  met? 

In  one  of  three  ways — by  showing 
that  you  have  taken  out  a  liability  in¬ 
surance  policy  on  your  car,  written  by 
a  company  authorized  to  do  business 
in  New  York  State  and  which  provides 
up  to  $5,000  indemnity  for  the  death 
or  injury  of  one  person,  up  to  $10,000 
for  the  death  or  injury  of  more  than 
one  person,  and  $1,000  for  property 
damage;  or  by  filing  a  bond  guaran¬ 
teeing  payments  in  the  above  amounts; 
or  by  depositing  with  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Motor  Vehicles  $11,000  in  cash  or 
securities  with  a  market  value  of 
$11,000.  (You  do  not  have  to  furnish 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  so  long 
as  you  do  not  have  an  accident). 

4:  !k  * 

Can  the  Commissioner  of  3Iotor  Vehicles 
exercise  his  judgment  about  revoking 
licenses? 

No.  The  law  spefcifically  states  that 
both  drivers’  and  car  registration 

licenses  must  be  revoked  if  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  are  not  met. 

*  *  If 

Does  the  law  apply  to  New  York  driv¬ 
ers  who  are  driving  in  other  states? 

If  you  have  an  accident  in  any  other 
state  or  in  Canada  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  notified,  he 
must  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  accident  occurred  in  New 
York  State. 

4=  4!  * 

Does  the  law  apply  to  residents  of  other 
states  driving  in  New  York? 

Yes. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  owner 
or  driver  of  .  an  uninsured  car  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  requirement  to  put  up  secur¬ 
ity  for  damage  following  an  accident? 

Yes.  You  can  obtain  a  release  or  a 
confession  of  judgment  from  the  other 
parties  involved  in  the  accident.  This, 
in  effect,  would  be  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  by  the  other  parties  that  the  ac¬ 
cident  was  due  to  their  negligence 
rather  than  yours.  Also,  if  the  driver 
of  the  other  car  agrees,  you  can  admit 
responsibility  and  agree  to  pay  dam¬ 
ages  in  installments.  However,  even 
this  would  not  relieve  you  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  furnishing  proof  of  future 
financial  responsibility.  Until  this  is 
furnished,  you  cannot  drive  your  car 
or  any  other  car,  or  allow  your  own 
car  to  be  driven  by  any  other  persons. 


Karl  Green,  Wesfville,  Killed 
in  Motor  Accident  Near  Home 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.  —Death  again  stalked  the  highways 
of  this  locality  last  night  when  Karl  Green,  53,  Westville,  promi¬ 
nent  Otsego  County  farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  was  fatally 
injured  when  his  car  went  out  of  control,  coming  down  a  steep 
grade  on  the  Westford-Westville  road.  His  car,  a  1937  Buick 
sedan,  crashed  into  an  apple  tree  which  was  uprooted.  Dr. 
Harrie  V.  Frink  of  Richfiekl  Springs,  an  Otsego  County  coroner, 
said  that  death  was  caused  by  a  broken  neck  and  internal  in¬ 
juries. — Oneonta  Daily  Star  8/23/41. 


This  is  the  tree  that  was 
struck  by  Mr.  Green’s  car. 


THREE  IMPORTANT  DATES 


August  18 — Policy  went  into 
effect.  Mr.  Green  paid  $2.00. 

August  22 — The  accident  happen¬ 
ed — killing  Mr.  Green. 


September  23- 
$1,000.00 
estate. 


-Death  benefit  of 
paid  Mr.  Green’s 


^eep  1^044^  PedUuf.  R.e44e4jUie4lt 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Health  and  Accident  Company 

in  America. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


During  the  last  few  years,  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  have  seen  striking  proof 
of  the  benefits  of  unity. 

First,  they  won  — through  united  action  — the  rights  and  privileges  granted  them 
under  the  Rogers-Allen  Law. 

Second,  they  won— through  the  united  bargaining  of  their  cooperatives— price  increases 
which  they  had  been  seeking  for  a  long  time. 

And  third— those  of  them  who  ship  milk  to  the  New  York  City  market— won  further  price 
adjustments  this  summer  to  make  up  in  a  measure  for  the  increased  costs  resulting  frdm  droughtj 
labor  shortages  and  rising  living  costs. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  farmers  in  the  New  York  Milkshed  won  all  of  these  benefits.  But  those 
who  didn’t  win  all  of  the  benefits  can  trace  their  misfortune  directly  to  a  lack  of  united  action. 
All  of  which  makes  the  case  for  unity  that  much  stronger. 

For,  with  production  costs  going  higher  and  higher,  no  dairy  farmer  should  let  himself  get 
caught  in  a  position  where  he  is  unable— through  lack  of  united  action  with  his  fellow  farmers— 
to  insist  that  he  be  paid  a  price  increase  to  make  up  for  his  increased  costs. 

In  fact,  if  those  farmers  who  are  not  now  members  of  a  cooperative  and  are  not  now 
working  under  the  informed  and  intelligent  leadership  which  cooperatives  are  able  to  provide—  . 


would  only  join  up,  still  BETTER  PRICE  RETURNS  COULD  BE  SECURED  FOR  ALL 
FARMERS. 


DaiiVmen's  League  farmers  are  willing— end  glad— te  work  at 
all  times  with  their  brother  dairymen.  They  are  glod  to  cooperate 
with  their  brother  doirymen  because  through  such  cooperation  a  I 


with  their  brother  doirymen 


con  benefit  ond  gain  the  higher  returns  to  which  oil  ore  entitled  in 

these  days  of  rising  costs.  And  to  dairymen  who  do  not  now  belong 

r\-: _ I  farmers  advise:  Get*  in  a 


con  benefit  ond  gain  the  higher  returns  to  which  oil  ore  entitled  in 
these  days  of  rising  costs.  And  to  dairymen  who  do  not  now  belong 
to  a  cooperative.  Dairymen's  League  farmers  advise:  Get  m  a 


to  a  cooperative.  Dairymen's  League  farmers  advise:  Get 
cooperative.  Get  in  any  cooperative— but  get  in  and  put 


ive.  Get  in  ony  cooperative — but  get  in  ond  put  your 


shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
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^  THK  eastern  side  of  the  Conn^ecticut 
‘Valley  in  Massachusetts,  a  group  of 
country  ministers  and  their  lay  helpers 
in  an  area  roughly  20  miles  square, 
representing  12  churches  and  about  1,500  peo¬ 
ple,  have  learned  during  the  past  five  years 
to  work  together  in  every  sort  of  weather  and 
on  many  kinds  of  projects.  This  cooperative 
venture  in  religion  is  called  the  Pelham  Rural 
Fellowship,  and  though  not  the  first  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind,  it  is  apparently  in  advance 
of  similar  group  ministries  elsewhere. 

The  Director  of  the  enterprise  is  Reverend 
Harold  B.  White,  who  like  many  successful 
rural  pastors  was  city  born.  Brought  up  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  was  graduated  from 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  then  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology  at  Hartford 


Francis  Ross  of  Bel- 
chertown,  Mass.,  with 
one  of  the  Lord’s 
Acre  roosters  which 
he  raised.  Many  folks 
in  the  Pelham  Rural 
Fellowship  area  are 
helping  to  solve  the 
chronic  problem  of 
rural  church  finance 
by  setting  apart  land 
or  livestock  and  giv¬ 
ing  their  produce  to 
the  Lord. 


Seminary,  and  is  now  working  for  a  Ph.D  in 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  His  thesis  subject,  “The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Approach  to  the  Problems  of  the  Rural 
Church,”  is  one  indication  of  what  he  believes 
the  rural  church  can  and  should  do  for  its 
people. 

Rev.  White,  after  a  pastorate  in  Michigan, 
had  a  highly  successful  ministry  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Church,  Russell,  Mass.,  from  which 
he  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Easthampton.  Then  for  two  years,  illness 
prevented  his  working,  but  in  the  fall  of  1936 
he  came  to  Pelham,  Mass.,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  brought  together  the  ministers 
of  the  neighboring  small  churches  and  formed 
the  Pelham  Rural  Fellowship  to  strengthen 
the  churches  by  cooperative  service. 

•  While  the  Pelham  Rural  Fellowship  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  Larger  Parish,  it  enjoys 
some  of  the  benefits  of  that  form  of  rural 
church  organization.  Each  of  the  ministers, 
specializing  in  some  one  phase  of  country 
church  work,  aims  to  be  an  expert  in  his  field 
and  to  share  his  particular  contribution  with 
the  other  parishes.  Rev.  Marshall  Budd  of 
Granby  leads  in  Young  People’s  Work;  Rev. 
Herbert  Dixon  of  Leverett  stresses  Recrea¬ 
tion;  Rev.  Francis  A.  Drake  of  North  Hadley 
is  a  leader  in  Cooperatives  and  is  also  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Fellowship.  Rev.  Roderick  MacLeod 
of  Hadley  has  charge  of  Music  and  Men’s 
Work,  while  Rev.  George  A.  Merrill  of  New 
Salem  deals  especially  with  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  also  acts  as  secretary  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Green  of  Shutesbury 
specializes  in  Preaching  and  Evangelism,  and 
Rev.  Leland  Hunt  of  South  Amherst  empha¬ 
sizes  worship.  Dr.  Kendig  Cully,  formerly  of 


Twelve  country  ministers  pulling  together  to  clear 
ground  for  the  next  generation,  and  also  in  this  case 
to  clear  away  hurricane  damage  at  the  Pelham 
Rural  Fellowship’s  popular  camp  for  country  boys 

and  girls. 


Belchertown,  now  of  Melrose  Highlands,  led 
in  Adult  Religious  Education.  Other  active 
members  are  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Hopkinson,  Jr., 
of  Cushman,  and  Rev.  Horatio  Robbins  of 
Belchertown.  Three  denominations — Congre¬ 
gational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist — are  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  clergymen. 

The  cooperating  ministers  hold  monthly 
meetings  for  social  fellowship  and  intellectu¬ 
al  stimulus,  carry  out  reading  courses,  and 
exchange  books.  They  make  plans  to  reach 
the  neglected  families  in  the  No  Man’s  Land 
between  parishes.  The  pastors  in  neighboring 
towns  then  call  together  on  these  people,  so 
rivalry  and  jealousy  are  shown  to  be  absent. 
They  hold  special  meetings  for  men.  Rural 
Life  Sundays,  and  outdoor  services.  Choir 
music  is  pooled  and  exchanged  with  a  small 
rental  charge  to  cover  wear  and  tear.  In  this 
way,  at  minimum  cost,  each -church  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  extensive  musical  library,  and  for 
the  same  amount  it  used  to  spend  for  music 
can  get  more  for  its  money. 

One  of  the  major  enterprises  directed  by 
the  Fellowship  is  Camp  Anderson  at  Lake 
Wyola.  This  camp  is  for  country  children, 
and  stresses  health,  skills,  companionship 
and  religious,  character-building  influences. 
One  week  the  boys  occupy  the  property,  the 
next  week  the  girls  take  their  turn.  Rev.  Mar¬ 
shall  Budd  directs  the  boys’  camp,  and  Mrs. 
Budd  the  girls’  camp.  The  Budds  have  been 
assisted  by  Miss  Evelyn  Kimball  of  Pelham, 
Rev.  Francis  Drake,  and  Rev.  Herbert  Dixon. 
Mr.  Dixon  promoted  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  “Great  Hall,”  a  much-needed  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  campers  which  (Turn  to  Page  8) 
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Here’s  What 
She’ll  Eat 

this  Winter 


2  Tons  Hay 


2  Tons  Silage 


1  Ton  Grain 


Advance  Orders  Received  for 
8^,000  Cans  of  Canned  Foods 

Orders  for  85,000  cases  of  G.L.F. 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  have 
been  placed  in  advance.  By  moving 
these  foods  direct  from  farm  to  can¬ 
nery  and  then  to  G.L.F.  communities 
by  truck-lots,  several  of  the  usual 
costs  of  doing  business  were  saved. 
These  savings,  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  are  being  passed  on  to  patrons 
in  the  following  prices  for  G.L.F. 
branded  Quality  Canned  Foods: — 

Patrons'  Retail  Costs  for  Full  Cases 

G.L.F.  Brand  VEGETABLES  per  case 

*Cut  Green  Beans,  #2 . $2.80 

*Cut  Wax  Beans,  ^2 . 2.80 

*Cut  Wax  Beans,  SIO . 3.20 

♦Small  Green  Lima  Beans,  ^2 . 3. 65 

♦Beans  &  Pork,  ifSOO . 1.60 

♦Beans  &  Pork,  S2^ . 2.30 

♦Beans  &  Pork,  #10 . 2.00 

♦Red  Kidney  Beans,  #300 .  1.85 

♦Red  Kidney  Beans,  #2.  ' . 2.35 

♦Red  Kidney  Beans,  #10 . 2.55 

Cut  Beets, ‘#2 . 2.35 

Diced  Beets,  #2 . 2.35 

Shoestring  Beets,  #2 . 2.45 

sliced  Beets,  #2 . 2.35 

Small  Whole  Beets,  #2 . 2.90 

Diced  Carrots,  #2 . 2.35 

Shoestring  Carrots,  #2 . 2.55 

♦Cream  Style  Golden  Corn,  #2 . 2.70 

♦Whole  Kernel  Golden  Corn,  #2 . 2.80 

Pumpkin  #2^ . 2.50 

♦Sauerkraut,  #2i . 2.35 

Succotash  (golden  corn  &  green  lima)  #2. .  .  .  3.30 

♦Tomatoes  (solid  pack)  #2  J . 3.30 

♦Tomatoes  (solid  pack)  #10 . 2.80 

G.L.F.  Brand  FRUITS 

♦Applesauce,  #2 . 2.45 

♦Peaches,  Elberta  halves,  hvv.  syrup,  #2| . 5.20 

♦Pears,  Bartlett  halves,  hvy.  syrup,  #2| . 5.40 

♦Black  Raspberries,  hvy.  syrup,  #2 . 5.10 

♦Red  Raspberries,  hvy.  syrup,  #2 . 6.00 

G.L.F.  Brand  JUICES,  Etc. 

Apple  Juice,  20-oz.  size . 2.05 

♦Tomato  Juice,  20-oz.  size . . 2.15 

♦Tomato  Juice,  46-oz.  size . 2.30 

♦Tomato  Juice,  #10  (3  qts.) . 2.40 

♦Ketchup,  14-oz,  bottles . 3.00 

Cases 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  BARN  FEEDING 


The  46-OZ.  juices  are  packed  12  cans  per 
case.  The  No.  10s  are  packed  6  per  case. 
Other  items  are  packed  24  cans  per  case. 


Patrons  Cut 
Food  Costs 


For  the  next  200  days,  all  the  feed 
your  cows  eat  must  come  from 
the  haymow,  the  silo,  the  granary, 
or  the  feed  store.  Here  is  a  table  to 
help  you  estimate  the  total  feed  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  herd. 


Amount  Needed  per  Head  for  Barn  Feeding 


Hay 

(no 

silage) 

Hay 

(with 

silage) 

Silage 

Grain 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1  Pounds 

Cows 

2-3 

11/2-3 

2-21/2 

2000-2500 

Bulls 

21/2-31/2 

2-3 

1-11/2 

700-1000 

Yearlings 

1-11/2 

3/4-1 

1-11/2 

600-  800 

Calves 

3/4-1 

1/2-1 

1/2-V4 

900-1000 

How  to  determine  the  amount  oj 
jeed  you  have  on  hand: 

.Hay 

In  an  average  mow,  about  500  cubic 
feet  weigh  a  ton.  To  figure  the  total 
amount  of  hay,  multiply  the  length 
times  the  width  of  the  mow,  times  the 
depth  of  the  hay  in  feet.  Divide  by 
500  to  get  the  number  of  tons  of  hay. 

Example:  Hay  is  ten  feet  deep  in 
mow  30  X  20  ft.  30  X  20  X  10  =  6000 
cubic  feet.  6000  divided  by  500  equals 
12  tons  of  hay. 


Ensilage 


Capacity  After  Silage  Settles  1  Month  or  More 


Depth  of 
Silage 
in  Feet 

Inside  Diameter  in  Feet 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

8 . 

1 1  tons 

16  tons 

21  tons  28  tons  35  tons  43  tons 

10 . 

14 

20 

27 

35 

44 

55 

12 . 

17 

24 

33 

43 

54 

67 

14 . 

20 

29 

39 

51 

64 

80 

16 . 

23 

33 

45 

59 

75 

92 

18 . 

26 

38 

51 

67 

85 

105 

20 . 

29 

42 

58 

75 

95 

118 

22 . 

33 

47 

64 

84 

106 

130 

24 . 

36 

52 

70 

92 

116 

144 

26 . 

39 

56 

77 

100 

127 

157 

28 . 

43 

61 

83 

109 

138 

170 

30 . 

46 

66 

90 

118 

148 

184 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  AMOUNT  OF  SILAGE 
AFTER  PART  HAS  BEEN  FED 


14  foot  silo  had  28  feet  when  filled  and 

settled .  83  tons 

Fed  out  16  feet  silo  14  x  16  when  filled 

and  settled .  45  tons 

Approximate  amount  left .  38  tons 


Grain 

One  bushel  is  about  4^  of  a  cubic 
foot.  Find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
grain  in  the  bin,  multiply  by  4  and 
divide  by  5  for  number  of  bushels. 

Some  farmers  will  be  short  of  hay 
this  Avinter.  Ensilage  can  be  used  to 
replace  part  of  the  hay  at  the  rate  of 
3  pounds  of  ensilage  to  1  pound  of 
hay.  For  efficient  milk  production, 


cows  should  have  some  hay  even  if  it 
must  be  purchased. 

A  good  grain  ration  contains  about 
1500  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  in 
a  ton.  Good  hay  contains  about  1000 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a 
ton.  You  can’t  afford  to  feed  grain  to 
replace  hay  as  long  as  you  can  buy 
hay  for  %  the  price  of  grain. 

This  is  a  good  year  to  keep  a  bigger 
inventory  of  grain  on  hand.  Look 
around  for  old  barrels  and  drums  for 
grain  storage.  Bags  are  high  in  price 
and  scarce.  Don’t  let  the  mice  and 
rats  destroy  them. 

When  you  buy  grain  for  your  herd, 
fit  it  to  your  haymow,  your  cows,  and 
your  own  home-grown  grains.  Your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  is  a  good  place 
to  go  for  information  that  will  help 
you  make  the  best  use  of  feeds  to 
supplement  your  haymow,  silo,  and 
grain  bin.  The  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed 
Service  has  been  built  by  farmers  to 
handle  the  purchasing  of  grains  and 
by-products  in  such  a  way  that  it 
brings  them  the  best  possible  values 
from  day  to  day.  i 

The  more  this  service  is  used,  the 
greater  is  the  opportunity  to  save. 


Delivery 

The  starred  items  (*)  are  now  in  stock  at 
most  Service  Agencies.  Most  of  the  other 
items  will  be  delivered  by  November  15th. 
A  few  items -may  be  still  later — but,  re¬ 
gardless  of  delivery  date,  your  advance 
order  will  be  protected  on  price. 

G.L.F.  may  not  be  able  to  fill  all  orders 
because  supplies  on  certain  items  are 
limited  and  cannot  be  replaced  now  at  the 
above  prices. 


To  supplement  your  owi%  home-canned 
foods,  many  G.L.F.  Caimed  Foods — growp 
by  G.L.F.  patrons  and  processed  in  theif 
own  plant — are  now  available  through 
Service  Agencies  at  low  cost  to  patrons 
who  place  orders  for  full  cases. 


Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  8,  1941 


3  (591) 


‘‘A  Tenant  Mnst  Live” 


THESE  TWO  MEN 
“GET  ALONG” 


Owner,  EDGAR  GATLIN 


cM,  Jl,  Qo4j44^ 


Tenant,  GENE  AYRES. 


is,  unless  he  can  do  that,  no  written 
contract  will 'prevent  dissatisfaction.” 

Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the  philosophy 
of  Edgar  Gatlin  of  Tioga  Center  in 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  His  ideas  work. 
Gene  Ayres,  his  present  tenant,  has 
been  on  the  farm  four  years;  ^.nd  be¬ 
fore  that,  Frank  Loveland  was  on  the 
farm  four  years,  leaving  it  only  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted 
his  own. 

Mr.  Catlin  is  no  “absentee  landlord 


He  is  usually  through  about  4:30,  but 
sometimes  he  works  overtime.” 

We  climbed  rather  steadily,  although 
the  grade  was  not  severe,  for  the  two 
miles  to  the  farm.  The  farm  lies  in  a 
small  valley,  and  much  of  the  ground 
is  on  the  hilly  side.  The  house  by  no 
means  meets  the  picture  which  we 
might  have  in  mind  when  someone 
speaks  of  a  “tenant  house.”  It  is 
wired  for  electricity,  is  attractive  and 
very  livable.  The  dairy  barn  is  ade¬ 
quate;  everything  is  neat  around  it; 
and  the  herd  of  eighteen  cows  looked 

As  we  stood  look- 
another  question  came 

to  my  mind. 

“What  privileges  does  Mr.  Ayres 
have  in  addition  to  his  half  of  the 
milk  check  ?” 

“He  has  all  of  the  milk  he  can  use; 


important  point  in  He  is  the  tenant,  and  I  expect  him  to  producers, 

with  o  ^  relationship  run  the  farm.  Probably  in  the  course 

rr  rlU  rthat  h/r  of  -  yo-  I  -pend  four  weeks  11™^  - - 

KeffMdtef  can  make  a  living,  the,  farm.  It  is  only  natural  that  oc- 

Regardless  of  how  good  a  farmer  he  casionally  i  see  something  that  I  would 

like  to  have  done  differently,  but  I 

figure  that  it  is  Gene’s  business.”  —  —  —  —  — —  '‘v- 

“What  is  your  arrangement  for  the  grows  his  own  potatoes;  he  cuts  his 
work  you  do  at  the  farm?”  was  my  wnnri-  nnri  uio  v,i».,arq  vv,ov,  i — 

next  question.  “Do  you  get  paid  for 
it?” 

No,  I  just  like  to  keep  busy  when 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  When  an 

tn  o  .F-  ■  F  ^"^^’'S^ency  comes  up,  i  pitch  in  and 

to  buy  a  farm  of  help  all  I  can.  For  example,  there  is 

the  question  of  fence  building.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  I  furnish  the 


in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.  He  bought  a 
farm  of  198  acres  in  1896 
and  gradually  increased  it 
to  330  acres.  Before  that, 
he  had  worked  by  the 
month  at  various  jobs  un¬ 
til  he  had  saved  $400.00 
for  a  down  payment.  He 
paid  for  the  farm  in  eleven 
years. 

“Do  you  have  a  written 
agreement  with  Mr. 

Ayres?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  didn’t 
have  with  my  first  ten¬ 
ant,  and  I  do  not  consider 
it  too  important.  The 
principal  advantages  of  a 
written  agreement  are 
that  both  parties  know  their  rights  and 


material,  and  Mr.  Ayres  builds  and 


own  wood;  and  his  hired  man  also  has 
milk  and  wood.  I  do  not  even  know 
how  much  milk  he  and  the  hired  man 
use,  and  I  do  not  particularly  care.  I 
get  my  own  milk  at  the  farm  about 
twice  a  week.  We  have  an  electric 
refrigerator,  so  I  do  not  have  to  get  it 
oftener.  I  figure  that  milk  at  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  as  cheap  a  food  as  anyone 
can  have  and  that  a  tenant  should  be 
allowed  to  use  what  he  needs.” 


We  hear  a  lot  about  the  “tenant 
problem.”  More  often  than  not  when 
you  talk  to  a  farm  owner  who  leases 
his  farm,  you  will  get  a  story  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction — the  tenant  is  no  good; 
the  farm  is  running  down— and  each 
year  brings  a  new  tenant  just  a  little 
less  satisfactory  than  the  previous  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  talk  to  any  one 
of  a  hundred  tenarits,  L^nd  you  get  the 
other  side  of  the  picture — the  owner 
is  close  and  stingy;  he  won’t  make 
necessary  repairs;  he  wants  to  run  the 
business;  he  wants  all  of  the  profits. 

In  the  pleasant  relations  between 
Mr.  Catlin  and  Mr.  Ayres,  we  see  just 
the  opposite  situation.  They  are  friend¬ 
ly;  each  respects  the  other;  and  both 
are  getting  a  return  from  labor  and 
investment.  It  all  goes  back  to  Mr. 
Gatlin’s  first  statement.  To  be  satis¬ 
fied,  a  tenant  must  have  a  situation 
where  it  is  possible,  by  hard  work  and 
good  management,  to  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  anything  to  add  to 
this,  it  is  another  comment  from  Mr. 
Catlin : 

“The  owner  and  tenant  of  a  farm 
have  comn>on  interests.  Both  profit 
when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  built 
up  and  when  a  good  herd  is  developed. 
The  longer  a  tenant  stays  on  a  farm, 
the  more  both  he  and  the  owner  profit.” 


Selling  Lnmbis  From  Posture 


The  comfortable  and  attractive  house  which  the  Ayres 
family  occupy. 

maintains  the  fence.  However,  I  figure 


WHEN  I  stopped  at  Mark  Smith’s 
farm  near  Burdett,  in  Schuyler 
Co.,  New  York,  he  had  just  selected 
thirty-three  spring  lambs  for  sale. 
Later,  as  we  visited,  the  truck  arrived, 
backed  up  to  the  barn,  and  loaded 
them.  These  lambs  were  just  about  five 
months  old,  and  most  of  them  weighed 
between  80  and  90  pounds.  Their  moth¬ 
ers  were  fine  wool  western  ewes,  and 
the  rams  were  purebred  Suffolk  and 
Dorset.  The  Dorset  ram  was  a  fine  in¬ 
dividual,  bought  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  and  the 
Suffolk  ram  had  been  purchased  from 


nvUiiiotroc  Fv,  -FI.  ij.uwcver,  1  ngure  iictu  uccn  purenasea  iror 

Lwn  I  ^  written  there  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  help  George  Ardrey  of  Dundee,  New  York, 

down,  there  is  no  chance  of  misunder-  him  wlmn  T  f,- _ ^ 


down,  there  is  no  chance  of  misunder¬ 
standings.  However,  I  realize  fully 
that,  in  spite  of  this  agreement,  I  could 
be  a  very  unsatisfactory  landlord  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  agreement,  my 


him  when  I  have  the  time.’ 

That  sounds  a  little  one-sided,”  I 
observed. 


o 

It  doesn’t  work  out  that  way,”  Mr.  them.  Said  he: 
Catlin  replied.  “For  example,  it  is  my  think  th 


Mark  is  a  most  enthusiastic  sheep 
raiser,  and  outside  of  raising  them, 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  talk  about 


_  I  22  (Of  122  lbs.  of  lamb 
per  1 00  lbs.  of  ewe) 


_ ""  A  — .  x-ur  example,  it  is  my  that  the  general  farmer 

t  could  find  many  ways  to  irritate  place  to  maintain  the  buildings,  but  raises  some  sheep  can  make  the, 

mLf  When  there  are  repairs  or  perhapVsome  ^  . . .  — 


ment  right  here  in  my  desk.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  it.” 

The  agreement  is  rather  simple.  It 
provides  for  a  modified  form  of  share 
rent.  Mr.  Catlin  furnishes  the  herd; 
buys  the  lime,  fertilizer,  and  grass 
seed;  and  buys  half  the  seed  corn  and 
seed  wheat.  He  pays  the  taxes,  half 
of  the  threshing  and  silo  filling  bills; 
and  after  the  feed  bill  is  paid,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  milk  checks  are  divided 
equally.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  gives  Mr.  Catlin  the  right 


new  construction.  Gene  pitches  right 
in  to  help  me,  and  sometimes  the  hired 
man  works  with  us.  It  really  works 
out  very  well.” 

Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Catlin  and  I 
had  been  visiting  in  his  neat  little  home 
in  Tioga  Center. 

“Let’s  go  up  to  the  farm,”  I  said. 

“All  right,”  he  replied,  “although  we 
may  not  find  Gene  at  home.  The  oth¬ 
er  day  he  asked  me  about  driving  a 
truck  on  a  road  that  is  being  built  near 
by.  His  work  was  all  caught  up  in 


^  -  - -  W,  -  - -  up  1. 

to  decide  which  crops  shall  be  grown  good  shape,  so  I  said,  ‘Sure,  go  ahead 
and  what  fields  shall  be  plowed. 

Mr.  Ayres,  the  tenant,  furnishes  all 
of  the  labor.  He  owns  the  team  and 
all  of  the  equipment  except  the  manure 
spreader,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Catlin. 

Because  Mr.  Catlin  owns  the  herd, 
he  gets  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
old  cows  that  are  weeded  out,  but 
Mr.  Ayres  owns  half  of  the  young  stock 
raised.  When  a  heifer  reaches  pro¬ 
ducing  age,  there  is  a  little  “dicker¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Catlin  can  pay  half  the 
agreed  value  of  the  heifer  and  put  her 
in  the  herd;  or,  if  they  cannot  agree 
on  a  price,  Mr.  Ayres  has  the  right 
to  sell  the  heifer  for  the  best  price  he 
can  get  and  retain  half  the  check. 

After  I  had  read  the  contract,  I  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  Catlin  this  question: 

“In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  biggest 
single  reason  for  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  an  owner  and  a  tenant?” 

Mr.  Catlin  thought  a  minute  and 
then  replied: 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would 
ce  trying  to  run  Mr.  Ayres’  business. 


most  money  by  selling  lambs  off  pas¬ 
ture  at  this  time  of  year.  To  do  that, 
of  course,  they  must  have  good  pas¬ 
ture.  In  recent  months,  we  have  been 
moving  them  to  new  ground  every  two 
weeks.  Part  of  this  pasture  has  been 
the  after-growth  of  meadows  which,  in 
addition  to  clover  and  timothy,  contain 
quite  a  bit  of  alfalfa.  This  bunch  of 
lambs  have  been  vigorous  and  healthy, 
partly  due,  I  think,  to  frequent  change 
of  pasture.” 

Catching  one  of  the  lambs,  Mark 
said: 

“'The  mother  of  this  lamb  sheared 
14  pounds  of  wool  and  raised  an  80- 


At  the  right,  held  by  Mark  Smith’s  son,  is  the  ewe  that  sheared  14  pounds  of  wool 
last  spring.  In  addition,  she  raised  the  lamb  at  the  left,  which  Mark  is  holding.  At 
the  age  of  five  months,  the  lamb  weighed  80  pounds.  This  is  the  kind  of  ewe  that 

Mark  calls  a  “profit-maker.” 


pound  lamb  in  five  months.” 

Right  there  we  unlimbered  the  cam¬ 
era  and  took  a  shot  at  the  lamb  and 
the  ewe. 

Mark  tells  me  that  out  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Extension  Service 
runs  a  contest  based  on  the  efficiency 
of  ewes  in  producing  lambs  and  wool. 
Here  is  the  formula  they  use: 

Lamb  weight  plus  (fieece  weight  x  3) 
divided  by  weight  of  ewe  equals  pounds 
of  lamb  per  pound  of  ewe,  or  cwt.  of 
lamb  per  cwt.  of  ewe. 

Using  this  formula,  the  figures  on 
the  ewes  shown  in  the  picture  are  as 
follows : 

80  +  (14  X  3) 

100  lbs. 

Actually,  when  we  weighed  the  ewe 
the  day  the  picture  was  taken,  she 
weighed  about  90  pounds,  but  Mark 
figured  her  average  weight  was  about 
100  pounds. 

In  1940,  only  eight  Michigan  sheep¬ 
men  who  were  enrolled  in  the  contest 
made  100  pounds  or  more  of  lamb 
credit  to  each  100  pounds  that  the 
ewes  weighed.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
fiock  contest,  so  doubtless  some  indi¬ 
viduals  equalled  the  record  Mark 
quotes. 

Incidentally,  the  ewe  did  have  a  little 
better  chance  than  some  of  the  others. 
She  was  injured  slightly  and  was  taken 
out  of  the  flock  and  put  in  a  small  lot. 
After  she  lambed,  she  decided  her 
quarters  were  too  small,  so  she  got 
out,  had  the  run  of  the  yard,  and  did 
a  lot  of  browsing  along  the  roadside. 

Later  we  went  over  some  of  the  pas¬ 
ture.  It  was  grazed  pretty  close,  and 
I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  pasture  would  be  harmed  for 
next  year.  Mark’s  answer  was: 

“This  is  a  pasture  farm.  (Editor’s 
Note:  This  is  a  hill  farm,  some  distance 
from  the  main  farm).  If  necessary,  I 
would  rather  plow  this  up  and  put  com 
in  than  to  fail  to  make  use  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  that  was  available  this  fall.” 

The  smaller  lambs,  not  yet  sold,  will 
continue  on  pasture  as  long  as  it  is 
available,  and  a  good  share  of  them 
will  be  sold  before  winter  sets  in. 

Just  across  the  road  from  the  barn 
where  the  lambs  were  penned,  Mark 
showed  me  the  outlet  for  a  stone  drain. 

“A  lot  of  this  hill  land  was  ditched 
years  ago,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know 
that  until  I  discovered  this  stone  drain. 

It  took  a  lot  of  work  to  put  it  in,  but 
not  much  cash,  and  it  is  still  working.” 

—H.  L.  C. 
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TREASON ! 


WHAT  America  has  most  to  fear  is  not 
Germany’s  Hitler  but  the  labor  union 
Hitlers  here,  who  are  doing  their  best  to  rule  or 
ruin  this  country  by  strikes  in  defense  industries. 

So  many  billions  are  being  spent  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  defense  that  our  children  and  their 
descendents  will  be  paying  the  shot  for  the  next 
five  hundred  years.  We  are  geared  to  the  most 
tremendous  effort  that  this  nation  has  ever  made 
in  its  history.  And  yet  this  effort  is  being  slow¬ 
ed  almost  to  a  standstill  in  many  places  by 
strikes. 

Before  me  as  I  write  is  a  newspaper  dated 
October  26,  with  the  headline:  “Labor  Union 
Leader  Defies  the  President;  Refuses  to  Bar 

Coal  Strike.  Defense  Steel  Threatened.”  One 

short  ugly  word  covers  this  tense  situation 
TREASON.  This  nation  is  at  war  and  we  may 


as  well  recognize  it. 

This  terrible  situation  has  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  government  bureaucrats  themselves,  who 
have  aided,  abetted,  and  babied  labor  unions 
until  now,  possibly  too  late,  the  politicians  rea¬ 
lize  that  they  have  a  bear  by  the  tail,  a  bear 
that  may  destroy  them  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  us.  For  example,  government  officials  advo¬ 
cate  all  kinds  of  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
business  and  farming,  including  ceilings  on  busi¬ 
ness  profits  and  farm  prices.  At  the  same  time 
these  same  government  officials  are  opposed  to 
labor  union  restrictions  and  to  ceilings  on  wages. 
In  other  words,  hop  on  everybody  else,  but  the 
sky  is  the  limit  for  labor  unions.  With  govern¬ 
ment  policies  like  that,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
have  the  present  labor  situation  in  this  country? 

Don’t  fool  yourself  that  this  labor  situation 
does  not  touch  you  as  a  farmer.  It  affects  you 
from  a  dozen  different  angles.  It  is  one  reason 
why  you  cannot  hire  help",  it  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  great  spread  between  what  you  get  for 
your  products  and  what  the  consumer  pays.  A 
threatened  strike  of  milk  drivers  in  New  York 
City  has  just  forced  up  the  retail  price  of  milk. 

One  good  example  of  what  unionism  can  do 
to  farmers  is  their  threat  now  to  organize  farm 
labor  with  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  work  in  the  cities — as  they 
did  at  recent  milk  hearings — to  keep  down  the 
price  of  farm  products. 

Don’t  think,  either,  that  this  labor  union  sit¬ 
uation  will  correct  itself  unless  all  of  us  are 
aroused  to  its  dangers.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talk  of  the  monopoly  of  big  business  in 
this  country,  but  the  American  people  now  face 
a  monopoly  that  makes  all  previous  ones  look 
like  boys’  play.  In  1933  there  were  3,000,000 
workers  in  the  United  States  who  carried  labor 
union  cards.  In  1941  this  number  had  increased 
to  the  astonishing  total  of  11,000,000,  and  labor 
leaders  boast  that  their  army  will  number  more 
than  15,000,000  within  another  year.  These 
unions  now  comprise  32  per  cent  of  all  workers 
in  America  gainfully  employed.  They  are  22  per 
cent  of  the  voting  population  of  50  million.  In 
national.  State,  and  local  elections  they  possess 
the  balance  of  power. 

Even  with  their  total  of  only  3,000,000  work¬ 
ers  in  1933,  the  unions  were  able  to  force 
through  Congress  such  legislation  as  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board  Act,  the  Wage-Hour 
law,  the  Walsh-Healey  Bill,  and  they  have  been 
able  to  block  needed  reforms  of  those  measures. 
With  their  membership  increased  five  times, 
union  leaders  can  control  every  American  policy, 
including  all  agricultural  policies. 


From  this  vast  membership,  union  officials 
are  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  It  is  believed  that 
organized  labor  collects  $200,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000  in  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees.  Ask 
a  union  man  what  he  had  to  pay  before  he  could 
get  a  job.  h/Iost  of  the  officials  are  honest,  of 
course,  but  there  are  also  many  racketeers  who 
use  these  vast  membership  fees  dishonestly  for 
bribery  and  other  illegal  purposes. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  unionism  is  the 
policy  of  shorter  and  shorter  hours,  with  result¬ 
ing  low  production,  just  when  we  need  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  Another  is  general  disloyalty 
to  employers.  Loyalty  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
principles  on  which  America’s  great  industrial 
life  has  been  built. 

This  publication  has  no  quarrel  with  union 
organization.  We  believe  in  organization.  But 
we  also  believe  in  a  square  deal  for  all  citizens, 

with  a  fair  and  free  field  for  everybody,  not  just 

for  labor  unions.  There  is  nothing  fair  about 


the  attitude  of  many  labor  leaders  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  They  are  monstrously  unfair  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  are  trying  to 
make  an  all-out  defense  effort. 

There  is  one  answer,  and  only  one,  to  the 
problem,  and  that  is  an  aroused  public  opinion, 
which  will  help  to  stiffen  the  weak  spines  of  gov¬ 
ernment  executives,  who  should  have  dealt  fear¬ 
lessly  with  this  problem  long  ago. 

Interesting  Flint  Corn  Tests 


UNDER  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  G. 

Wiggans,  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  cooperating  with  A.TnGtic3.ri  A^ticul- 
turist  Foundation,  is  conducting  a  series  of  flint 
corn  variety  tests,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  flint 
corn  which  will  mature  on  the  high  hills  of  the 
Northeast  and  at  the  safhe  time  yield  better 
-'than  most  flint  corn  varieties  do. 

The  other  morning  I  went  with  Professor 
W^iggans  to  see  these  tests  while  the  stalks 
were  still  standing,  with  the  corn  husked  and  ly 
ing  in  piles  in  the  field.  It  always  stirs  my  im¬ 
agination  to  see  great  piles  of  husked  corn 
standing  in  the  fields  or  in  the  cribs.  I  imagine 
that  most  farmers  feel  the  way  I  do  about  corn, 
because  it  is  so  typically  American,  and  has 
been  associated  with  us  ever  since  the  Indians 
saved  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  settlements  by 
showing  the  white  men  how  to  grow  and  to 
use  it. 

Professor  Wiggans  has  carried  on  these  tests 
for  two  years.  He  asked  farmers  from  all  over 
the  Northeast  to  send  in  seed  samples  of  the 
variety  of  flint  corn  which  they  were  growing 
and  which  they  considered  good.  The  response 
was  surprising.  He  received  seed  of  forty  or  fifty 
different  varieties,  most  of  which  he  planted  on 
the  College  farm.  The  check  used  against  all  of 
these  flint  varieties  is  early  Cornell  11,  a  won¬ 
derful  dent  corn  developed  by  Cornell,  which 
matures  early  for  a  dent  corn  and  yields  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well. 

When  it  comes  to  yield,  no  flint  corn  variety 
so  far  tested  is  ever  equal  to  a  good  dent  var¬ 
iety.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  even  compara¬ 
tively  early  dents  will, not  get  ripe  at  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  many  of  our  northeastern  farms,  while 
flint  corn  will. 

It  is  obvious  that  out  of  forty  or  fifty  flint 
corn  varieties  there  must  be  two  or  three  better 
than  any  of  the  others,  apd  that  was  plain  to 
me  as  I  walked  down  through  the  corn  field 
where  all  of  these  varieties  of  flint  had  been 


grown.  The  stalks  of  some  of  the  flint  are  much 
taller  and  stand  up  better  to  the  end  of  the 
season  than  many  of  the  others.  The  yields  on 
these  taller,  better  standing  varieties  were  in¬ 
variably  better  than  they  were  on  corns  that 
did  not  grow  so  tall  or  stand  up  so  good.  But 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  almost  every 
instance  the  tall  stand-up  varieties  of  flint  were 
later,  requiring  a  longer  season  than  some  of  the 
flints  that  hadn’t  such  good  stalks. 

No  definite  conclusions  can  be  given  until  the 
yields  have  been  carefully  dried,  weighed,  and 
all  the  factors  taken  into  consideration.  A  full  re¬ 
port  of  these  tests  will  be  given  later  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  But  it  is  hoped  that  out  of 
the  tests  we  will  find  two  or  three  varieties  of 
flint  corn  that  can  be  recommended  as  good 
yielders  where  dents  cannot  be  grown  at  all. 

Who  Buys  the  Farms? 

Records  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and 
of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  show 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  farms  which 
change  hands  are  purchased  by  persons  living 
in  the  same  areas  in  which  the  farms  are  locat¬ 
ed.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  buyers  are 
neighboring  farmers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  48  per  cent, 
or  nearly  half,  of  the  farms  which  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  sold  during  the  first  half  of  1941 
were  purchased  by  tenants,  that  is  by  men  train¬ 
ed  in  farming  and  who  knew  from  experience 
the  value  of  the  particular  farm  that  they  were 
buying.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  one  of  the 
best  procedures  for  a  poor  boy  to  acquire  a  farm 
by  working  first  as  a  hired  man,  saving  money 
enough  to  purchase  stock  and  equipment.  The 
next  step  is  to  take  a  farm  as  a  tenant,  finally 
saving  enough  to  buy  it.  Apparently  that  is  still 
the  way  many  farms  are  acquired. 


Fastman’s  Puzzle 

44r-plHAT  is  a  very  queer  clock,”  said  Mr. 

JL  Brown  to  his  friend  Mr.  Smith.  “It  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  temperature.  When  the  fire  is 
alight  it  loses  three  seconds  an  hour,  and  when 
the  fire  is  out  it  gains  five  seconds  an  hour.  Yet 
it  is  always  right  at  noon;  that  is,  on  the  whole 
day  and  night  of  24  hours  it  never  loses  or 

gains.”^  ,  .  • 

“How  long  do  you  keep  the  fire  burning?  in¬ 
quired  Mr.  Smith. 

“Ah!”  replied  his  friend.  “You  should  be  able 
to  work  that  out  from  the  facts  I  have  given 
you.”  {Answer  on  Page  17). 

Easiman’s  Clicstuiit 

IN  ADDITION  to  being  a  very  capable  and 
helpful  leader  in  the  service  of  the  farmers 
and  other  citizens  of  his  state,  Ed  Jones,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Vermont,  is  also  a 
grand  story-teller.  Recently  Ed  was  called  upon 
to  give  a  talk  without  much  chance  to  prepare, 
and  he  told  this  story  to  illustrate  his  situation: 

A  farmer  was  going  up  a  hill  with  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  pumpkins  when  the  end  board  or  tail 
gate  of  the  wagon  box  fell  out,  and  all  of  the 
pumpkins  rolled  down  the  hill.  Just  then  he  ran 
into  a  bog  hole  so  deep  that  the  team  couldn  t 
pull  the  wagon  out  even  though  it  was  empty. 
In  great  disgust  the  farmer  threw  up  his  hands 

and  yelled:  , 

“There,  by  gosh!  Here  I  be,  stuck  in  the  muu 

and  nothing  to  unload!” 


^  T7i_—  ^  t-  'C'  oHa  1 1'TTi  a  n  rtf  t  r 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Old  Tom  Runs  Away 


to  the  public.  I  had  a  special  way  of 
fastening  the  cuff  holders  to  the  lining 
of  my  coat  sleeves  and  rolling  up  my 
shirt  sleeves,  but  Mother  sniffed  at  it 
as  sloppy  dressing. 

I  hitched  up  Tom,  put  some  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cutter,  and  put  a 
woolen  blanket  under  the  fur  robe,  for 
it  was  a  cold  day.  Mother  brought  'out 
the  soap  stone,  all  pinned  up  in  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  put  it  under  our  feet. 
We  tucked  the  blanket  and  robe  well 
around  us,  and  started  out.  I  had  good 
home-knitted  mittens,  (no  gloves  were 
comfortable  on  such  a  day)  but  I  had 
to  sit  on  one  hand  once  in  a  while  to 
get  it  warm,  when  my  hands  got  pret¬ 
ty  cold.  Mother  offered  to  drive  a  while 
for  me,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  allow 
that.  Old  Tom  trotted  along,  blowing 


in  order  to  get  there,  visit  a  while,  and 
get  warmed  up  from  the  cold  ride  be¬ 
fore  the  ceremony  took  place. 

Tom  was  my  favorite  horse,  and  shLt°°irnn  I"? 

he  had  more  brains  than  some  f  ^  ®  f  nostrils,  which  dt;ifted 

human  beings.  But  Tom  was  kitrbpn^^Vf!!''^^  shoulders  and 

also  peculiar.  He  had  fixed  ideas  part^rdreSd  ^  sides  with  white  frost, 

of  his  own,  and  nothing  could  change  onH  ^  Everything  went  fine  until  we  came 

them.  For  instance,  he  wouldn’t  allow  wuu  ou  ^  eaned  my  finger  nails  to  Town-ley’s  hill  and  started  down  the 

nm?  —  T_;_-  »  i  +  j-  ^  Speed,  Tuthlessness,  and  long  grade.  Near  the  top  some  maple 

trees  along  the  roadside  had  stopped 
urricane  might  have  ex-  the  wind  enough  to  cause  long  drifts 
hibited.  It  makes  me  shudder  yet  to 
think  what  I  endured  on  those  oc¬ 
casions.  But  Mother  had  standards  to 
maintain  and  a  strange  belief  that  no 


MY  SOA 

By  Clara  Mack. 

He  likes  to  play  war  games, 

My  smallest  son. 

Just  last  night  he  fought 
The  enemy  —  and  won. 

Today  he  drilled 
Imaginary  men; 

Then  lined  them  up 
And  made  them  drill  again. 

“We  won  the  war!’’  he  shouts  .... 
I’d  like  to  cry 
When  he  condemns 
Tin  regiments  to  die. 

Please  hear  me,  God! 

Please  let  tomorrow  bring 
A  book  between  his  hands, 

A  song  to  sing. 


any  driver  to  use  a  whip  on  him.  A 
little  bit  lazy  and  lawless  when  his 
mind  wasn’t  on  his  work,  still  the 
only  safe  way  to  hurry  him  was  with 
a  slap  of  the  reins  and  a  sharp  word. 

If  hit  with  a  horsewhip  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  kick,  and  so  terribly  that  it  fc, to uf^/ Duiming  up  ag 
looked  as  if  he  would  kick  himself  loose  jnp-  »  n  wash-  ting  quite  hard.  I  suppose 

from  the  buggy.  ^  ears.  I  wasn’t  so  been  a  little  careless.  Ma 

Then  Tom  always  insisted  on  run¬ 
ning  into  the  hitch-barn,  the  church 
shed,  the  shed  at  the  grist  mill,  or  the 
horse  barn  at  home.  He  would  trot 
along  docile  and  gentle  as  a  kitten  vm- 


til  you  turned  off  the  road  towards  the 
hitching  place,  and  then,  gathering  all 
four  feet  quickly  under  him,  would 
plunge  in  short,  fast  jumps  right  up 
to  the  stopping  place.  We  never  used 
harsh  bits,  didn’t  need  to,  and  I  have 
tried  to  stop  Tom  by  yanking  on  first 
one  line  then  the  other  in  rapid  alter¬ 
nate  yanks,  or  “sawing”  on  the  bit 
as  we  called  it,  but  his  mouth  was 
tough,  and  I  had  no  effect.  It  must 
have  been  a  funny  sight  to  see  me 
with  the  seat  of  my  pants  about  a 
foot  off  the  buggy  seat,  feet  braced  on 
the  foot  rail,  sawing  on  the  bit  and 
yelling  “Whoa”  while  Tom  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  church  shed,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  my  efforts  than  he  would 
to  a  flea.  Ten  seconds  later  I  would 
be  tying  him  to  the  manger,  and  he 
would  be  nuzzling  my  shoulder  in  the 
friendliest  way. 

Once  I  played  a  trick  on  him.  When 
he  started  running,  I  started  sawing 
on  the  bit  as  usual,  but  just  as  he  got 
within  about  one  jump  of  the  back  of 
the  shed  I  threw  the  lines  right  out 
loose.  Without  my  support  to  hold 
him  and  help  him  stop,  bang  went  his 
head  into  the  hard  plank.  Tom  just 
looked  hurt  and  so  disappointed  in  me 
that  I  never  tried  it  again.  I  didn’t 
mind  bumping  his  hard  old  head,  but 
I  couldn’t  bear  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

Well,  Tom  had  another  peculiarity. 
If  the  old  swell-body  cutter  tipped  over, 
Tom  lost  his  head  and  would  run  away. 
Now  a  farm  boy  was  supposed  to  stick 
by  his  horses,  and  with  us  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  let  a  horse  get  away.  In 
case  of  trouble  we  were  expected  to 
stay  by  and  ride  it  out  in  some  way. 
Dad  didn’t  give  any  orders  to  that  ef¬ 
fect;  some  way  or  other  from  the  con¬ 
versations  around  a  hundred  breakfast 
tables  we  knew  that  letting  a  horse  get 
away  just  wasn’t  done  in  our  family. 
To  do  so  was  a  personal  disgrace,  or 
at  least  you  were  expected  to  lose  a 
lot  of  your  own  skin  before  you  let 
loose. 

When*  I  was  about  fourteen.  Uncle 
Rob  got  married.  It  was  in  February, 
and  the  bride  lived  about  four  miles 
north  of  us,  just  an  easy  drive  with 
good  sleighing.  For  some  reason  or 
other.  Dad  couldn’t  go.  The  other 
children  rode  with  someone  else,  and 
so  Mother  and  l  planned  to  hitch  old 
Tom  to  the  cutter  and  start  out  early 


sure. 

After  I  recovered  a  little,  I  put  on 
a  nice  white  shirt  and  buttoned  on  a 
real  linen  collar,  and  added  one  of 
those  ready-tied  four-in-hand  neckties 
where  you  put  one  narrow  ribbon 


around  your  neck  and  tucked  the  end 
through  a  clever  little  slot  in  the 
four-in-hand,  then  pulled  it  up  tight 
until  it  choked  you.  They  were  much 
quicker  and  more  tailored  than  these 
modern  ties  where  the  knot  has  to  be 
made  by  hand  work  on  the  location 
every  morning. 


of  snow  clear  across  the  road.  Al 
though  several  teams  had  been  through 
early  in  the  morning,  these  bars  of 
snow  were  building  up  again  and  get- 

I  must  have 
Maybe  the  cold 
wind  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  and  I 
didn’t  see  well.  Maybe  I  was  sitting 
on  one  hand  to  get  it  warm  .  and 
couldn’t  manipulate  the  lines  quickly 
enough  with  the  other  mittened  hand. 

Anyhow,  the  cutter  hit  one  of  those 
snow  banks  at  the  wrong  place,  the 
wrong  angle,  or  the  wrong  speed,  and, 
quick  as  a  wink,  over  we  went,  with 
Mother,  the  soap  stone,  the  seat 
cushion,  and  me  spread  all  over  the 
roadside.  Immediately  Tom  ran  away. 
I  hung  to  the  lines.  The  cutter  right¬ 
ed  itself,  and  strangely  enough  the 


I  put  the  cuff  buttons  through  one  robes  stayed  in,  but  I  vas  flat  on  my 
en  o  my  double  starched  cuffs,  and  stomach  with  my  overcoat  riding  on 
as  ened  them  to  the  wristband  of  my  that  crusty  snow  like  a  bob-sled.  Old 

CjViTV*!-  TT*T+-l-»  _  ■!_  _  -t  .  -  __ 


shirt  with  a  very  handy  metal  cuff- 
holder.  The  cuffs  were  handy  too;  we 
called  them  double  because  when  the 
front  end,  of  the  cuff  got  dirty  you 

could  just  turn  it  end  for  end,  wear 

the  dirty  end  on  the  end  up  under 

your  coat  and  expose  the  clean  end 


Tom  ran  like  the  wind  it  seemed  to  me, 
but  I  hung  to  the  lines  from  instinct, 
I  think.  I  lifted  my  chin,  arched  my 
belly,  and  rode,  but  with  my  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  hanging  to  the 
lines,  the  snow  pushed  up  my  coat 
sleeves  vmtil  it  was  packed  to  my 


IRANDY  read  where 
someone  wise  says  it 
don’t  pay  to  advertise,  she 
says  the  v/omen  have  a  club 
to  study  merits  of  a  tub,  or 
sheets  or  food,  or  anything, 
so  they’ll  know  what  they 
buy,  by  jing.  She  says  that 
advertising  bunk  is  used  to 
sell  a  lot  of  junk,  and  that 
it’s  just  a  waste  of  dough,  I 
never  saw  her  worked  up  so. 

I  asked  her  how  she’d  ever 
know  about  new  things,  or 
when  to  go  a-shoppin’  round 
for  this  and  that,  she’d  never 
know  where  it  was  at,  un¬ 
less  she’d  read  it  in  an  ad. 

Of  all  the  trouble  I  have  had, 
it  came  from  buyin’  from 
some  guy  who  don’t  stand 
back  of  what  you  buy.  The 
feller  with  some  stuff  to  sell 
has  got  a  story  he  must  tell 
or  customers  won’t  know,  by 
gum,  he’s  got  it,  so  they  will 
not  come. 

I’ve  got  a  bunch  of  boars 
for  sale,  but  they’d  grow  old  and  droop  and  fail,  unless  I  went  and  ran 
an  ad  to  tell  folks  where  they  can  be  had.  I  tell  her  that  the  women 
folks  when  they  have  had  their  little  jokes,  believe  in  advertisin’  too, 
that’s  why  they  paint  themselves  with  goo,  with  lipstick  and  with  rouge 
and  paint,  to  make  they  look  like  what  they  ain’t.  They  pluck  their  eye¬ 
brows,  paint  each  nail,  so  that  their  glamor  will  assail  the  men  they  meet 
they  hope  to  win  attention  with  a  silk-clad  shin.  They  like  the  men  to 
turn  their  eyes,  and  that’s  why  women  advertise. 


elbows. 

Tom  ran  the  whole  length  of  that 
hill  and  I  hung  on.  There  really  wasn’t 
any  danger,  and  I  couldn’t  get  hurt 
much  in  the  snow,  but  the  cutter 
bounded  around  some  and  I  was  scared 
of  getting  hit.  Finally  my  weight  was 
too  much,  or  Tom  got  over  being 
scared,  and  stopped.  I  crawled  out  of 
the  snow,  brushed  myself  off,  and 
looked  around.  Mother  was  wading 
along  about  half  way  down  the  hill, 
carrying  the  soap  stone  and  seat 
cushion. 

We  put  things  back  into  the  cutter 
and  climbed  in  after  digging  some  of 
the  snow  out  of  my  sleeves.  Whew,  I 
was  cold,  scared,  wet-armed,  and  un- . 
comfortable.  We  would  have  stopped 
at  Gene  Barkets  to  get  warm,  but  it 
was  only  a  mile  to  the  wedding  place 
so  we  stuck  it  out. 

After  stabling  and  blanketing  Tom, 

I  went  into  the  house,  took  off  my 
overcoat  and  then  my  coat  to  see  what 
damage  had  been  done.  Those  nice 
newly  starched  double  cuffs  were  as 
limp  as  a  handkerchief  on  both  ends, 
so  I  had  to  sit  around  at  the  wedding 
with  cold,  clammy  wet,  bedraggled 
cuffs  around  my  wrists,  and  my  shirt 
sleeves  wet  clear  up  above  my  elbows. 

Just  before  the  ceremony.  Mother  got 
hold  of  me,  tightened  up  my  necktie, 
tried  to  paste  one  lock  of  hair  back 
away  from  my  eyes,  and  pulled  down 
my  coat  a  little.  I  guess  she  thought 
I  was  a  bedraggled  son,  but  I  could 
see  that  she  was  rather  satisfied  be¬ 
cause  I  hadn’t  let  Tom  get  away. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over  and  I 
forgot  my  cuffs  in  the  excitement  of 
the  wedding  dinner.  After  eating  all 
the  regular  food,  we  boys  really  came 
into  our  own  with  the  serving  of  many 
varieties  of  cake  in  quantity.  Fig 
cake,  marble  cake,  maple  frosted  cake, 
and  coconut  cake  were  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  but  we  knew  hat  we  would  also 
have  angel’s  food  and  black  choc'olate 
cake  that  didn’t  always  appear  on 
ordinary  occasions.  I  didn’t  refuse  any 
of  the  different  kinds  of  cake,  but  I 
was  modest  and  took  only  one  piece 
of  each.  Of  course,  Danny  and  I  did 
just  happen  into  the  kitchen  later  in 
time  to  get  another  piece  of  angel  food 
and  one  of  black  chocolate  cake.  We 
didn’t  half  appreciate  then  the  quality 
of  stomachs  that  could  surround  and 
master  that  much  food. 

Mot'iier  and  I  went  home  in  the  late 
afternoon  with  a  tale  of  adventure  with 
a  runaway  horse  for  Father.  I  think 
Mother  thought  that  Dad  should  praise 
me  for  hanging  to  the  lines  and  not 
letting  Tom  get  away.  But  Dad  just 
said:  “Of  course  he  hung  to  the  lines. 
Why  shouldn’t  he?”  in  a  way  that  mov¬ 
ed  me  just-  a  little  out  of  the  mother 
and  children’s  wing  of  the  family  and 
over  on  to  the  grown-up  man  side. 
He  spoke  gruffly,  but  his  eyes  were 
bright,  and  I  was  strangely  happy  and 
satisfied  when  I  went  to  bed. 

(To  be  continued) 
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•  The  familiar  highway  sign,  revised  as  above,  would 
be  appropriate  in  some  hen  houses  where  feeding  isn't 
what  it  should  be. 

Just  because  a  hen  is  laying  there's  no  reason  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  everything  is  o.  k.  Don't  endanger 
your  profits  by  feeding  a  second  rate  mash. 

Any  old  egg  mash  will  produce  some  eggs.  Only  good 
egg  mashes  produce  consistently  high  yields,  week  in 
and  week  out,  and  leave  a  good  bird  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
Good  mashes  are  made  up  of  good  ingredients. 

One  good  ingredient  is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 

Corn  Gluten  Meal  supplies  vitamin  A  potency  and 
plenty  of  protein  (41%)  to  help  meet  the  high  require¬ 
ments  of  layers  and  breeders.  And,  if  you're  raising  any 
birds  for  meat.  Corn  Gluten  Meal  produces  the  yellow 
skin  color  demanded  in  most  markets. 

This  Fall,  feed  your  new  pullets  and  old  hens  a  laying 
mash  that  contains  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  Look  for  it  on  the 
list  of  ingredients  on  the  tag  or  bag  of  the  mash  you  buy. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 
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DIAMOND 


ARIETTA 

SUPER¬ 

CONSTRUCTION 


Livestock  feed  crops  —  essential  to  human  food  supply, 
hence  National  Defense  — are  safest  when  stored  in 
Marietta  Super-Construction  Concrete  Silos. 

Built  stronger  to  last  longer!  Only  Marietta-type 
concrete  staves  —  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  —  can 
successfully  'meet  ALL  natural  hazards.  (No  quarry 
refuse  that  BURNS.) 

InvesHsratel  Then  invest  —  in  a  Marietta.  Built  for 
Hay  —  also  world's  No.  I  Silo  for  Corn.  Acid  resisting, 
cement  sealed.  Tapered-type,  fit-tight  doors.  Poys  for 
itself  over  and  over,  in  food  values  saved.  .  .  .  Write 
—  TODAY  —  for  Profit  Facts  folder. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta,  Ohio  (Write  neorest  Baitirnore,  Md. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  office.  Depf  Lilesville,  N.  C. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MARIETTA 
WOOD  SILOS.  ASK  FOR  PRICES. 


TRONGEST 
DEFEFSE  FOR 
NATION’S  FEED 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
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‘‘Good— Better— Best !” 

That’s  the  Aim  of  the  Men  Who  Are  Seeking 
New  Fruit  Varieties 


By  L.  P.  HAM 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Fruit 

Testing  Association  at  Geneva  ? 

If  you  didn’t,  it’s  not  surprising  because 
it’s  one  of  those  groups  which  goes 
about  its  job  without  any  ballyhoo  or 
boasting.  It  plugs  away  quietly,  on  its 
job  of  testing  and  propagating  new  and 
promising  varieties  of  fruit  —  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  grapes,  berries  —  and  to  put 
them  on  the  market  so  that  farmers, 
fruit  growers  and  the  public  in  general 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  wonders 
that  science  produces. 

With  all  its  natural  advantages,  the 
fruit  industry  is  currently  in  the  dol¬ 
drums.  Yet  if  there  is  one  reason  why 
fruit  growers  have  reason  to  look  to 
the  future  proudly,  perhaps  that  reason 
is  the  Fruit  Testing  Association  at 
Geneva,  New  York.  Its  work  has  all 
the  lure  of  prospecting  for  gems  or 
precious  metals.  In  a  record  that  dates 
back  nearly  a  quarter  century,  the  As¬ 
sociation,  working  closely  with  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  especially  the  one  at 
Gene.va,  has  tested  and  propagated  un¬ 
told  new  fruits,  some  of  which  never 
got  so  far  as  to  receive  a  name.  The 
Cortland  apple,  for  example,  is  one 
that  did  ^get  a  name,  and  has  since 
made  its  own  fame. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  more:  Early 
McIntosh,  Kendall,  Macoun,  Milton, 
Newfane,  Orleans  and  Lodi.  Some  of 
these  are  already  making  their  own 
places  in  fruit-growing  history,  while 
others  haven’t  yet  caught  the  public’s 
favor.  The  Testing  Association  now 
has  stocks  of  37  varieties  of  new 
apples,  each  of  which  has  its  own  ad¬ 
vantages  and  its  own  possibilities  to 
help  make  a  mighty  comeback  for 
Northeastern  horticulture. 

The  Lodi,  for  instance,  is  an  improv¬ 
ed  Yellow  Transparent.  It  grows  larg¬ 
er  and  produces  annually  where  the 
Transparent  produces  every  other  year. 
Where  it  flourishes  it  is  pushing  the 
Yellow  Transparent  out,  according  to 
the  experts,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
doing  well  as  far  away  from  Geneva 
as  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
also  bred  several  new  varieties  from 
crosses  between  the  old  Deacon  Jones 
and  the  Delicious.  One  of  these  is  the 
Orleans.  It  has  beauty  and  snap,  the 
fruit  is  larger  but  shaped  like  a  De 


licious.  The  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree 
and  the  tree  bears  quickly. 

The  Milton  is  another  new  variety, 
a  seedling  of  McIntosh.  It  is  said  to 
be  taking  the  place  of  the  Wealthy  in 
some  localities.  In  the  Hudson  Valley 
for  instance  it  is  resistant  to  leaf  rust. 
The  Milton  is  a  sister  to  the  Early 
McIntosh,  being  a  cross  between  the 
McIntosh  and  the  Yellow  Transparent. 

In  addition  to  apples,  the  Testing 
Association’s  stock  includes  15  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  pears,  14  new  cherries,  20 
plums,  19  new  peaches,  3  new  apricots, 
26  grapes  and  12  new  varieties  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
tried  commercially  over  a  wide  area. 
Even  those  that  haven’t  been  grown 
away  from  Geneva  possess  some  proof 
of  hardiness  by  being  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  severe  winters  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  soils  at  the  Experiment 
Station. 

It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  95  per  cent 
of  the  peaches  which  grew  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  Elhertas.  Now, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association,  we  have  peach 
varieties  which  fruit  at  various  stages 
all  summer  long. 

Golden  Jubilee,  a  new  variety  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  is  one  which  the  Association 
has  offered  to  the  public.  It  matures 
about  27  days  ahead  of  the  Elberta,  is 
a  yellow  freestone.  It  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  long-distance  shipping, 
but  does  well  for  nearby  growers.  Three 
other  new  varieties  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  also  propagated  are  the  Vali¬ 
ent,  Veteran,  and  Vedette.  They  all 
originated  in  Canada. 

Mosaic  disease  virtually  wiped  out 
raspberries  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast,  but  the  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation  in  cooperation  with  the  Ex- 
■  periment  Station  at  Geneva  has  de¬ 
veloped  mosa;jc-resistant  varieties.  In¬ 
dian  Summer  and  Marcey  are  two  red 
berries  that  have  this  resistance,  and 
the  Association  is  propagating  another 
that  has  not  yet  been  named.  Among 
its  new  black  raspberries,  free  from 
mosaic,  is  the  Bristol,  one  which  is  said 
to  be  pushing  other  black  raspberries 
out  of  production  in  localities  where  it 
has  been  tried  and  proved.  Sodus  and 
{Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Paul 


Certified  Seed  and  Table 
Stock 

The  price  differential  between 
certified  seed  and  table  stock  of 
potatoes  has  been  getting  less  and  less, 
year  by  year.  The  seed  demand  comes 
all  in  a  bunch  in  the  spring  and  it  is 
sometimes  hard  for  large  producers  to 

handle  and  ship  the 
necessary  quanti¬ 
ties  in  a  short 
time.  The  upshot 
of  the  matter  is 
that  more  certified 
seed  men  are  like¬ 
ly  to  invade  the 
table  stock  market 
this  year  and  they 
should  be  able  to 
deliver  high  qual¬ 
ity  produce.  They 
are  good  growers 
and  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  for  a 
long  time,  to  put¬ 
ting  up  goods  to 
meet  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  grade  and 
pack.  Some  are  figuring  on  adding 
bagging  equipment  at  rather  small  ex¬ 
pense  to  their  present  grading  equip¬ 
ment  so  they  will  be  prepared  to  pack 
15-pound  bags  at  low  cost. 

It  would  seem  that  seed  potatoes, 
grown  by  careful  producers  from  good 
foundation  stock,  ought  to  command 


Paul  Work 


By  R.  B.  CHILD 


Scattering  Droppings 
on  Pasture 

ID  YOU  ever  see  a  home-made 
grass  harrow  ? 


John  Rohr,  who  lives  up  along  the 
Black  River  near  Castorland,  N.  Y., 
made  one  that  does  a  good  job  of  scat¬ 
tering  droppings  on  pasture.  He  got 
the  idea  from  a  race  track  leveliing 
tool  at  the  county  fair  grounds. 


One  afternoon  about  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Rohr  and  his  hired  man  got  busy 
with  some  heavy  4  x  4’s  and  barbed 
wire.  They  bolted  the  4  x  4’s  together 
to  make  a  rectangular  frame  10  feet 
by  3  feet,  put  in  one  3  foot  cross  piece 
of  the  same  material  at  the  middle, 
braced  the  four  corners  wit^h  old  strap 
iron,  and  then  stapled  heavy  barbed 
wire  lengthwise  across  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  —  spacing  the  wires  3  inches 
apart.  By  milking  time  they  had  a 
grass  harrow. 


John  hitches  the  harrow  behind  an 
old  car  he  has  made  into  a  light  truck, 
shifts  into  high,  and  really  goes  to 
town.  He  usually  goes  over  the  ground 
twice,  the  second  time  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  Says  he  waits  until  after 
two  or  three  good  freezes  in  the  fall 
as  the  droppings  break  up  and  spread 
better  then. 

His  pastures  aren’t  the  smoothest  in 
the  county,  either.  Though  he  has  no 
stones,  two  sandy  knolls  up  near  the 
buildings  are  quite  steep.  If  your  pas¬ 
tures  are  rough,  you  might  make  a 
similar  harrow  in  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tions  to  ride  over  stones  and  humps. 

Mr.  Rohr  strongly  believes,  and  I 
agree,  that  night  pastures  and  other 
heavily  grazed  areas  are  much  more 
evenly  grazed  if  the  droppings  are  scat¬ 
tered  once  a  year.  It’s  better  use  of 
Valuable  manure,  too. 


a  substantial  premium  over  table  stock. 
After  all,  the  mere  fact  of  certification 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  about  the 
value  of  seed  potatoes.  There  can  be 
great  differences  in  yields  and  types 
among  certified  stock. 

^  ^  4: 

Cooperative  in  Quebec 

Vegetable  growers  around  Quebec 
have  organized  a  cooperative  of  about 
forty  members.  Each  puts  up  his  own 
goods  under  close  supervision  by  the 
management  and  brings  it  to  the  store 
where  they  handle  a  volume  of  $100,000 
annually.  It  is  called  the  Cooperativ 
Jardiniers  de  Quebec.  There  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  set-up  of  the  same  organization  in 
Montreal. 

One  wonders  why  groups  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetable  growers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  not,  more  commonly,  form  co¬ 
operatives  for  cheaper  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  produce,  to  achieve 
uniform  quality  and  pack,  and  to  be  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  constant  require¬ 
ments  of  retail  stores.  A  little  co¬ 
operative  packing  room  would  seem 
likely  to  work  well  in  connection  with 
such  a  set-up. 

*  * 

Field  Boxes  for  Harvesting 

Development  of  central  packing  for 
vegetables  is  bringing  the  special  field 
box  to  the  front.  This  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  celery  markets.  It  has 
been  customary  to  use  the  New  York 
%rds  crate  in  the  field.  This  package  is 
all  right  for  shipping  and  storing  rough 
celery  but  it  is  not  strongly  enough 
built  to  stand  much  handling  in  field  and 
packing  house.  One  concern  in  Wayne 
County  has  a  batch  of  celery  field  boxes 
which  cost  50  or  60  cents  but  which 
have  already  taken  six  seasons  of  hard 
usage  going  back  and  forth  to  the  field 
many  times.  They  look  as  if  they  were 
good  for  another  six  years.  They  are 
made  of  substantial  boards,  well  nailed, 
strap-bound  and  hold  about  a  %  crate 
of  celery. 

As  more  growers  develop  even  simple 
and  unpretentious  set-ups  for  shed 
packing  of  vegetables,  the  field  boxes 
will  be  found  more  and  more  useful. 
One  can  hardly  afford  to  damage  and 
deface  market  packages  which  cost 
plenty  when  field  boxes  would  be  more 
convenient  and,  in  the  long  run,  cheap¬ 
er. 

*  *  * 

Packaging  Cabbage 

Most  of  the  cabbage  that  comes  from 
the  South  is  shipped  either  in  crates 
or  hampers.  This  situation  prevails 
as  far  north  as  Jersey  but  crating  is 
not  very  common  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Caulifiower  growers  in  the  Cats- 
kill  region  sometimes  put  up  cabbage 
in  caulifiower  crates  and  they  figure 
they  derive  sufficient  premiums  to 
justify  the  practice. 

The  Robsons  of  Hall,  New  York,  have 
crated  the  product  of  about  50  acres, 
receiving  about  $10  a  ton  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  when  run-of-the-field  cabbage  was 
good  for  about  $5  or  $6  a  ton.  This 
was  in  1940. 

The  package  used  was  a  wire-bound 
crate  carrying  about  45  pounds,  net, 
when  the  cabbage  is  young  and  rather 
leafy.  For  crating,  it  ought  to  be 
young,  green  .and  clean.  Later  in  the 
season,  as  much  as  60  pounds  will  be 
put  in  a  crate.  It  goes  to  market  by 
truck  with  about  6  bushel  of  ice  per 
tier  of  crates. 

— A.  A. — 

No  matter  how  good  it  looks,  do  not 
save  seed  of  hybrid  corn  for  planting. 
It  will  not  breed  true,  and  production 
will  drop  drastically. 


Harvest  time  is  accounting  time  .  .  . 

time  to  check  real  expense  against 
waste  expense  .  .  .  time  to  check  real  per¬ 
formance  against  waste  performance. 

Let’s  start  with  your  tractor  .  .  .  Every 
turn  of  its  wheels  means  money  to  you... 
and  whether  it’s  a  good  turn  or  a  bad  turn 
depends  pretty  much  on  the  kind  of  oil 
that’s  on  the  job. 

If  you  are  using  150-Hour  Veedol,  you 
start  with  a  neat  saving  in  oil  alone  over 
old-time  60-  and  75-hour  oils.  But  that’s 
only  the  beginning.  This  pure  100%  Penn¬ 
sylvania  oil  provides  a  positive  piston 
seal  that  protects  your  pocketbook  from 
excess  fuel  consumption.  On  a  saving  of 
but  5%  in  fuel,  150-Hour  Veedol  pays  for 
itself  over  and  over  again . 

With  winter  coming  on,  there  is  still 
another  Veedol  saving.  It  has  the  fluidity 
to  assure  quick  starting  plus  the  stability 
to  hold  its  body  after  engine  warm-up. 
This  means  you  can  use  a  lighter  grade  and 
save  on  the  friction-drag  of  heavy  oils. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  . 
every  make  of  truck  and  passenger 
car!  These  Veedol  Oils  are  made 
i00%  from  Bradford-Pennsyl- 
vania  crude.  Veedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  all  modern 
operating  conditions. 

A  PRODUCT  OF 

TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


150.HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

1.  Saves  Fuel  .  .  .  Reduces  po'yer 
“blow-by”,  minimizes  dilution  .  .  .  thus 
saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil  ...  In  many  caSes  doufc/es 
operating  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  ....  Ends  time  and 
money  losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  .  .  .  Greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  and  friction  cuts  costly  trac¬ 
tor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  ...  By  reducing 
wear,  assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


“ft  Better  Tractor  0.1 
bv  the  ClocK 
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Winners  in  A.A.’s 
One- Act  Play  Contest 


Nothing  creates  more  community 
fun  and  interest  than  “play  act¬ 
ing.”  It’s  fun  to  be  in  a  play,  and  it’s 
fun  to  be  in  the  audience  and  see  folks 
you  know  doing  the  acting.  Realizing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  good,  short 


First  prize  winner,  the  late  Mrs.  Grace 
Smith  Beers  of  Fanesboro,  Mass.,  with 
her  young  granddaughter,  Betsy  Jane 
Hermann.  Mrs.  Beers’  death  on  Sept.  27 
came  as  a  shock  to  her  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

rural-life  comedies,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  Cornell  Univers- 


Onc-Act  Plays  For  Sale 

American  Agriculturist  now  has 
the  following  list  of  short,  amusing 
rural-life  comedies  for  sale.  All  are 
one-act  plays,  easy  to  produce,  and 
— best  of  all — they  are  ch^ap  (20 
cents  each)  and  royalty  free: 

CASH  ON  HAND,  by  Grace  Smith 
Beers,  1941  first  prize  winner.  The 
Browns  are  an  easy-going  farm 
family  but  they  have  an  exciting 
evening  keeping  track  of  the  $200 
which  Mr.  Brown  got  for  the  cow  he 
sold.  Two  attractive  city  girls  add 
.to  the  mystery  and  the  fun.  Cast 
composed  of  2  men,  3  women.  Scene, 
farm  living  room. 

OH,  DOCTOR!,  by  M.  F.  Partridge, 
1941  third  prize  winner.  Mi&takes 
happen  in  the  best  of  families,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Smiths  they  hap¬ 
pen  too  fast  after  a  meddlesome  old 
maid  steps  in  to  take  charge.  Lots 
of  laughs  in  this  one.  3  women,  4 
men.  Scene,  farm  living  room. 

THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE,  by  M.  F. 
Partridge.  Short,  hilarious,  easy  to 
produce.  4  men,  2  women. 

LET’S  GET  ON  WITH  THE  MARRY- 
IN’,  by  Robt.  Gard.  Another  hilari¬ 
ous  comedy,  about  a  frontier  wed¬ 
ding.  3  women,  4  men. 

RAISIN’  THE  DEVIL,  by  Robt.  Gard. 
Very  amusing  play.  Cast,  1  woman, 
3  men. 

NOTHING  DOING,  by  Grace  Beers. 
About  an  attractive  farm  widow  and 
her  city  suitor.  4  women,  2  men. 
FISHIN’  WEATHER,  by  Samuel  S. 
Hale.  Amusing  satire  on  city  folks 
looking  for  antiques.  4  women,  5  men. 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON?  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Ladd.  A  new  minister  and 
mystery  in  the  parsonage.  6  women 
and  1  man. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  VINEYARD,  by  E. 
Irene  Baker  and  A.  M.  Drummond. 
Modern  folk  comedy  with  some  sing¬ 
ing.  8  women,  2  men. 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS :  Send  20 
cents  for  each  play  wanted  to  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  Play  Dep’t., 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  to  have  plays  sent  free  for 
examination.  These  plays  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  will  be  found 
suitable  for  amateur  groups. 


ity  Theatre  in  sponsoring  a  contest  to 
encourage  the  writing  of  country  life 
one-act  plays;  and  also  since  last  Fall 
we  have  been  making  these  plays  avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost,  royalty  free,  to 
amateur  dramatic  groups. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
our  plays  by  Granges,  Home  Bureaus, 
high  schools,  vocational  schools.  Parent 
Teachers’  Associations,  church  groups, 
and  other  community  organizations 
that  we  are  adding  to  the  list  two 
amusing  new  comedies  which  won  first 
and  third  prizes  this  year.  (For  com¬ 
plete  list  of  plays  for  sale,  see  box  on 
this  page.) 

Over  forty  contestants  took  part  in 
this  year’s  contest,  and  entries  were 
judged  by  Professor  A.  M.  Drummond, 
director  of  Cornell  University  Theatre; 
Robert  E.  Gard,  Rockefeller  Fellow  for 
New  York  State  Rural  Plays,  and  Mer¬ 
rill  Knapp,  Instructor  in  Public  Speak¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Our  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  names  of  winners,  however,  has 
been  turned  to  sadness  by  the  news 
which  we  have  just  received  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  first  prize  winner, 
Mrs.  Grace  Smith  Beers  of  Lanesboro, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Beers  was  a  winner  not 
only  in  American  Agriculturist  play 
writing  contests  of  1939  and  1941,  but 
also  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  contests,  and  her  well  written  and 
amusing  comedies  have  brought  good 
entertainment  to  hundreds  of  audiences 
throughout  the  Northeast.  Her  loss 
will  be.  very  deeply  felt  by  all  who 
knew  her  courageous  spirit  and  her 
fine  plays. 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

First  Prize,  $20.00:  Cash  on  Hand,  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Beers,  Lanesboro,  Mass. 
Second  Prize,  $10.00:  Enchantment,  by 
Ruth  Martin,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Second  prize  winner.  Miss  Ruth  H.  Martin 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Her  charming 
one-act  play,  “Enchantment,”  brought 
her  a  check  for  $10.00. 

Third  Prize,  $5.00:  Oh,  Doctor!,  by 
Mrs.  Chester  Partridge,  Windham,  N.Y. 

Honorable  mention  and  a  cash  prize 
of  $1.00  each  were  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Mother^ s  Trip  West,  by  Lois  Hurley, 
Racine,  Wis. 

The  Census  Girl,  by  Mrs.  Charles  F. 

Mitchell,  Otisfield,  Maine. 

Miss  Wer field  Finds  a  Gold  Mine,  by 
Ruth  T.  Crittendon,  Otis,  Mass. 
8o7neone  to  Talk  To,  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Stone,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

A  Housekeeper  for  Peter,  by  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Symnes,  West  Newfield,  Maine. 
Although  American  Agriculturist  has 
decided  not  to  hold  another  contest 
this  coming  year,  we  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  New  York 
Staters  that  the  Cornell  University 
Theatre  is  interested  in  getting  one  act, 
rural  life  plays  of  special  New  York 
State  flavor  and  interest.  Any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  this  project  may  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Robert  Gard,  Cornell 
University  Theatre,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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signs  and  colors,  provided  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  exalted  worship.  Everyone 
who  attended  the  1940  Thanksgiving 
service  will  long  remember  it. 

Exchange  of  pulpits,  another  feature 
of  the  Fellowship,  helps  the  ministers 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  lay  people  in  that  area,  and  with 
the  problems  of  its  rural  churches. 

Laymen’s  meetings  are  held.  A  rnost 
successful  one,  for  example,  took  place 
at  Sunderland,  with  75  men  from  the 
various  churches  present.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  Prof.  H.  Newton  Click,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College,  delivered  a 
splendid  address. 

The  Fellowship  has  also  revived  a 
valuable  old-fashioned  custom.  Before 
the  rise  of  professional  schools,  it  was 
customary  for  a  law  student  to  read 
law  in  the  office  of  an  experienced  at¬ 
torney,  and  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
cases.  A  young  medical  student  often 
went''  to  live  with  a  country  doctor, 
cared  for  his  horse,  helped  in  com¬ 
pounding  medicines,  and  went  with 
him  to  visit  the  sick.  Likewise,  the 
young  theologue  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  parsonage  and  in  the  parish 
of  an  experienced  minister.  Such  a 
training  had  great  practical  value,  and 
it  is  this  kind  of  an  opportunity  which 


BITTEKSWEET  BERRIES 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 

I  went  to  the  woods  for  bittersweet. 

The  dry  leaves  rattled  under  my  feet. 

I  listened  and  heard  a  bluejay  calling; 

And  all  around  more  leaves  were  fall¬ 
ing. 

I  picked  the  bittersweet  berries  so 
bright.  , 

I  brought  them  home  for  my  soul’s 
delight. 

For  I  know  how  the  festive  little  bou¬ 
quet 

Will  brighten  a  room  on  a  winter  day. 


When  Rural  Pastorfs  Pull  Together 


was  built  at  a  cost  of  $60.00. 

At  camp,  the  children  have  a  daily 
program  of  morning  chapel,  camp  du¬ 
ties,  study,  inspection,  hand  work,  and 
plenty  of  fun.  There  are  three  swim¬ 
ming  periods  daily  and  a  rest  hour 
after  lunch. 

The  Fellowship  raised  $362.00  for 
camp  expenses  and  made  it  go  a  long 
way  by  adequately  feeding  the  children 
for  30  cents  a  day  each.  All  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Fellowship  are  some¬ 
times  on  hand  at  the  camp  for  a  job 
that  needs  doing,  as  on  the  occasion 
when  they  worked  together  to  clear 
away  hurricane  damage.  The  camp  has 
many  other  friends  as  well,  including 
especially  Rev.  John  A.  Hawley  of  Am¬ 
herst,  and  Prof.  Sam.  Williams  of  Am¬ 
herst  College.  Through  Mrs.  Ralph 
Williams  of  Amherst,  the  county  YWCA 
has  made  the  camp  a  gift  of  $50.00. 

The  Lord’s  Acre  Plan 

Another  project  which  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  is  successfully  carrying  out  is  the 
Lord’s  Acre  Plan.  This  scheme  to  solve 
the  chronic  problem  of  rural  church 
finances  by  setting  apart  land  or  live¬ 
stock,  the  produce  from  which  shall 
be  given  to  the  Lord,  was  originally 
started  by  Rev.  Dumont  Clark  with 
‘  his  Farmers’  Federation  in  North 
Carolina.  Rev.  Clark  saw  that  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  contribute  much 
money  to  their  church  can  often  give 
time  and  land.  The  good  people  of  the 
Pelham  Rural  Fellowship  have  success¬ 
fully  tried  this  plan  in  several  parishes. 
At  Dwight,  they  had  a  truck  garden 
and  they  made  $61.00  on  one  church 
supper  where  produce  from  their 
Lord’s  Acre  was  served. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

At  Pelham, .  a  poultry  project  was 
successfully  carried  on,  and  at  a  church 
supper  the  cockerels  (since  they  could 
not  be  “laymen”)  entered  the  ministry, 
as  you  might  say. 

At  North  Hadley,  everything  but  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  bags  was  contributed,  and 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  were  secured 
from  l%th  acres.  Though  the  potatoes 
sold  for  only  80  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  $103.00  was  cleared. 

$125.00  was  garnered  from  various 
individual  projects  at  Hadley,  where 
one  lady  visited  every  family  in  the 
parish  and  left  an  ice  cream  box  to  use 
as  a  convenient  bank  for  saving  money 
derived  from  each  individual  Lord’s 
Acre  project. 


United  Services  Impressive 
A  Sunrise  Easter  Morning  Service 
has  become  an  annual  and  much  an¬ 
ticipated  event  with  Pelham  Rural 
Fellowship  folks,  with  attendance 
varying  from  175  to  600.  Another 
beautiful  service  is  the  Annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  service.  Last  year,  because  qf 
the  fact  that  Rev.  William  P.  Barton 
was  leaving  Sunderland  to  take  up  new 
duties  in  Taunton,  the  Fellowship  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Thanksgiving  service  be 
held  in  the  Sunderland  Church,  and 
that  Mr.  Barton  deliver  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  message.  A  choir  of  over  fifty 
voices,  composed  of  choir  members 
from  all  the  churches,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Schoonmaker  of 
South  Amherst,  provided  excellent 
music.  Rev.  Leland  Hunt,  who  spec¬ 
ializes  in  church  worship,  worked  out 
an  effective  \vorship  program.  The  up¬ 
lifting  processional  hymn,  the  long  col¬ 
umn  of  singers  in  robes  of  various  de- 


the  Fellowship  is  affording  today  to 
young  college  or  seminary  students. 
Each  summer,  under  the  supervision  of 
mature  clergymen,  they  learn  how  to 
work  with  children  and  older  folk.  Last 
year,  two  Amherst  College  students — 
James  Messenger  and  Ray  Jones  — 
worked  at  Camp  Anderson  and  in 
Church  Vacation  schools,  and  also  sup¬ 
plied  vacant  pulpits.  Under  this  stu¬ 
dent  leadership,  the  Vacation  Bible 
School  at  South  Amherst  h'eld  two 
daily  sessions.  At  Granby,  the  School 
was  on  a  community  basis  and  about 
half  of  the  children  were  non-Protest¬ 
ants.  Also,  Church  school  picnics  were 
held  at  Lake  Wyola,  attended  by  chil¬ 
dren  representing  seven  schools  and 
nine  churches. 

The  following  Five  Year  Program 
has  been  outlined  for  the  Pelham  Rur¬ 
al  Fellowship  by  Director  White.  Each 
minister  is  to  make  at  least  25  calls 
a  week.  At  each  house,  he  is  to  invite 
to  church  those  who  do  not  now  at¬ 
tend,  and  to  encourage  those  who  do 
come.  There  is  to  be  an  exchange  of 
pulpits  once  a  quarter.  The  pastors  are 
to  help  one  another.  They  will  take 
part  in  various  classes,  dealing  with 
subjects  vital  to  the  rural  ministry.  A 
student  from  some  theological  semi¬ 
nary  will  work  in  the  area.  A  monthly 
church  paper,  to  cover  the  whole  area, 
is  also  planned. 

These  and  its  many  other  activities 
all  help  to  make  the  Rural  Pelham 
Fellowship  a  living  force  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  that  area.  Surely  ir 
many  sections  which  do  not  already 
have  group  ministries,  similar  Fellow¬ 
ships  —  perhaps  to  include  lay  men 
and  women  as  well  as  rural  pastors— 
should  be  formed.  They  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  rural 
religion,  and  toward  giving  each  little 
country  church  “the  strength  of 
twenty.” 
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in  each  of  the  last  five  years  of  any 
of  the  states  in  the  national  body,  but 
it  now  bobs  up  with  another  mark  to 
its  credit.  The  Nutmeg  State  has  the 
highest  average  membership  among  its 
subordinate  units  of  all  the  states;  its 
150  subordinates  having  a  present  aver¬ 
age  membership  of  156,  compared  with 
about  an  even  100  average  for  all  the 
8,000  Granges  in  the  United  States. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  Connecticut  in  this 
respect  come  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

*  *  * 


VERMONT  has  another  new  Grange, 
and  not  least  in  interest  concerning 
it  is  its  name.  It  is  listed  as  Chester 
A.  Arthur  Grange,  No.  547,  and  is 
actually  named  after  the  late  president 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  a  native 
of  Vermont.  The  subordinate  is  locat¬ 
ed  at  Fairfield,  in  Franklin  County, 
and  very  near  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Arthur^  It  was  organized  by  E.  M. 
Farr  of  Chester,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Grange,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Grange  organizer  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State. 

,  *  * 
MASSACHUSETTS’  veteran  chaplain 
of  the  State  Grange,  Rev.  Albert  H. 
Wheelock,  has  made  a  record  probably 
never  attained  before  by  any  Grange 
chaplain  in  any  one  of  the  different 
ranks  of  the  Grange  fraternity.  Mr. 
Wheelock  has  just  rounded  out  40  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  service  in  the  chap¬ 
lain’s  position,  and  though  well  past  the 
80-year  mark,  he  is  still  healthy  and 
hearty  and  performing  his  official  duties 
with  great  vigor  and  efficiency.  Mr. 
Wheelock  has  held  long  pastorates  in 
several  Bay  State  churches,  and  has 
taken  an  important  part  in  many  civic 
projects. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  NEWS  to  the  Grange  young 
people  of  the  United  States  is  the 
fact  that  the  several  groups  which 
combine  each  year  in  offering  about 
$1,000  in  cash  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  in 
the  nation-wide  Highway  Essay  Con¬ 
test  have  decided  to  continue  the  same 
contest  for  1942.  This  plan  has  been 
in  vogue  for  a  dozen  years,  and  Grange 
youngsters  under  18  years  of  age  have 
written  splendid  essays  on  Highway 
Safety  topics,  resulting  in  much  actual 
good.  Besides  the  state  awards  of 
medals  and  cash,  and  liberal  cash 
prizes  in  the  national  field,  the  young 
person  who  writes  the  best  essay  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  gets  a 
free  trip  to  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sion,  with  all  expenses  paid;  having 
the  further  privilege  of  reading  the 
winning  essay  to  the  parent  body  and 
having  it  published  in  its  official  Pro¬ 
ceedings  for  that  year. 

4$ 

CONNECTICUT  has  not  only  the  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Grange  circles  of  having 
made  one  of  the  best  membership  gains 


"We’re  stumped  on  the  very  first 
recipe.  Maw.  It  says,  ‘TaUe  a  clean 
dish.’  ” 


MRS.  MARY  E.  STETSON,  aged  80 
years,  a  well-known  Grange  lady  in 
Maine,  has  passed  away.  Mrs.  Stet¬ 
son  was  the  widow  of  Clement  S.  Stet¬ 
son,  who  was  Master  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange  eight  years,  and  a  very 
influential  figure  in  the  councils  of  the 
National  Grange,  where  he  served  a 
considerable  time  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Mrs.  Stetson  was 
Worthy  Flora  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange  from  1908  to  1916,  and  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  Pine 
Tree  State. 

*  * 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club  is  spon¬ 
soring  an  essay  contest  for  the 
Juvenile  Grange  boys  and  girls  of 
Tompkins  County,  offering  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  essay  submitted.  These 
must  not  excee'd  l,o'oo  words  in  length, 
and  the  topic  will  be  “Our  Flag.’’  The 
Kiwanis  Club  plans  to  invite  the  three 
essay  winners  and  the  Matrons  of  the 
Granges  to  which  they  belong  to  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  where  the  essays 
will  be  read  and  the  prizes  awarded. 

*  * 

EAST  HARTFORD  Grange  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  has  just  had  a  “graduation,” 
in  which  several  Juvenile  members 
passed  through  the  portals  of  their  own 
organization  into  the  subordinate 
Grange  itself,  using  the  impressive 
ceremony  prepared  for  such  an  oc¬ 
casion.  The  mothers  of  several  of  the 
youngsters  were  present  to  see  their 
children  “graduate,”  and  were  so 
pleased  with  the  exercises  carried  out 
that  before  they  left  the  hall,  all  signed 
applications  seeking  membership  in  the 
subordinate  Grange,  into  which  their 
children  were  being  enrolled. 

^ 

WINDHAM  GRANGE  IN  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  added  this  season  a  new 
feature  of  interest,  with  the  result  that 
greater  enthusiasm  in  the  work  has 
been  created.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
boys’  baseball  team,  heartily  backed 
up  by  the  Grange,  and  which  made  such 
progress  that  early  in  the  season  the 
boys’  team  challenged  the  married  men 
of  the  Grange  to  a  game.  The  young¬ 
sters  put  up  a  plucky  fight,  but  their 
fathers  beat  them  by  a  score  of  38  to 
28  (estimated.)  So  determined,  how¬ 
ever,”  were  the  Grange  boys  to  show 
what  they  could  do  that  after  more 
practice,  they  insisted  upon  a  return 
game,  and  this  time  they  won  17  to  4. 
The  boys  are  now  looking  forward  to 
next  season,  when  they  propose  to  have 
a  “real  team”  that  can  successfully 
challenge  the  players  anywhere  around. 

*  *  * 

GRANGE  HALL  dedications  and  mort¬ 
gage-burning  occasions  in  New  York 
State  recently  registered  a  “double.” 
On  Wednesday  evening,  October  1st, 
Sherburne  Grange  in  Chenango  County 
combined  both  ceremonies.  After  their 
hall  had  been  formally  dedicated  by 
State  Mas,ter  W.  J.  Rich,  they  had  an¬ 
other  impressive  ceremony  in  burning 
the  mortgage  on  the  building,  signify¬ 
ing  that  it  was  wholly  debt  free.  Be¬ 
fore  the  evening  was  over  County 
Deputy  Fred  Emmick  presented  25 
Silver  Star  certificates  to  members  of 
that  subordinate  who  have  belonged  25 
years  or  more.  Grange  folks  certainly 
do  stick,  which  explains  why  the 
Grange  is  dedicating  so  many  new 
halls,  while  some  fraternities  are  los¬ 
ing  halls  previously  owned. 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 

^P^iE^WAV  MILKER 


"VOU  hear  much  today  about  elimi- 
nating  bottlenecks  .  .  .  and  the 
bottleneck  of  dairying  is  milking  the 
wws  .  .  .  harvesting  the  “milk  crop.” 
The  countless  millions  of  tiny  hand 
squeezes  by  means  of  which  much  of 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  .  .  . 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  good  hand 
milkers  .  .  .  the  increasingly  acute 
shortage  of  farm  labor  .  . .  these  form 
the  bottleneck  or  “traffic  jam”  of  the 
entire  giant  dairy  industry. 

But  you  can  forever  smash  this 


costly  bottleneck  in  your  barn  . . .  with 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker.  It  will  milk  your  cows  bet¬ 
ter,  faster  and  cleaner  . . .  reduce  milk¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  by  at  least  one- 
half,  or  milk  twice  as  many  cows  with 
the  same  help  .  .  .  increase  individual 
and  herd  production  ...  reduce  costs 
and  increase  profits  .  .  .  produce  the 
cleanest  quality  milk  with  ease. 

Start  right  with  a  De  Laval  .  .  . 
and  start  now.  See  your  De  Laval 
Dealer  or  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  ^Sterling  MILKER 


The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  great  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  and  provides 
De  Laval  milking  for  small  herds.  The 
wonderful  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two 
moving  parts,  gives  positive,  precise  milk¬ 
ing  speed  and  action  that  pleases  the  cow. 
De  Laval  Sterling  single  or  double  units 
may  also  be  used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


The  wonderful  Sterling 
pulsator — only  2  mov¬ 
ing  parts  —  no  oiling. 


De  Laval  Separators 


De  Laval 
World’s  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Junior 
Series  Separators 
best  meet  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands;^  electric 
motor  drives  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1  size. 


THE  DE  UVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Oept.  I-42 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago, 427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without 


obligation, 
mation  on 


full  infor- 


:  (  Milker  H 
'•<  Separator  n 
I  Check  which 


Name 
Town 
State. , 


,.R.  F.  D. 


.  .No.  Cows. , 


FREE  TRIAL  —  EAST  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


WANTED  •  Reliable  men  to  devote  spare  time 
...  ,  ■  among  home  owners  and  fruit  growers, 

taking  orders  for  ornamental  stock  and  fruit  trees  at 
our  moderate  prices.  Commission  check  weekly.  No  money 
or  experience  needed.  No  delivering  or  collecting.  Men 
past  middle  age  also  find  this  work  pleasant  and  profitalile. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  n'^ew"'®  y'o^^k’. 


8a>  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirement*. 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

10  North  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie.  N.  ». 


"Here’s  •  picture  of  the  extra  sunlit  room  I  made  by  enclosing  my 
porch  with  Genuine  Flex~0-Glass. 

"After  I  had  used  this  Flex-O-Glass  for  2  years  it  still  looked  as  good 
as  new,  so  I  was  glad  to  lei  the  company  cut  it  into  small  samples  so 
their  dealers  could  show  other  people  the  amazing  durability  of 
Genuine  Flex-O-Glass" 

— - - - - - > 

Your  local  hardware  or  lumber  dealer  might  have  a  sample  ( 
thi^s  very  same  Flex  O-Glass  used  for  2  years  by  Verna  Jacobsoi 
Why  not  stop  in  and  see  your  dealer  today,  BUT  be  sure  h 
has  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass  with  the  name  and  2-year  guarante 
printed  along  the  edge  of  every  yard. 


SQUARE 

YARD 


1  iMm 


Guarantees 
You  2  full  years  <2^ 
Satisfactory  Service 


— —IS 

Cut  with  shsan  and  nail  on. 


Poultry  Houss  Windows 


Poreh 

Cnelosur«s 


Holds  in  heat,  keeps  out  cold,  better  than  glass! 

Lets  in  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun  better 

than  other  glass  substitutes,  too.  Window 
glass  shuts  them  out  completely.  U.  S. 

Government  Bureau  of  Standards  found 
Flex-O-Glass  transmits  33%  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  Ultra-Violet  light.  Here’s  what  that 
means:  More  eggs  from  the  same  feed- 
baby  chicks  into  broilers  quicker. 

Flox-O-Glifs  turns  scroons  into  storm  doors 
and  windows  to  savo  Vi  on  fuel.  %i.ao  worth 
turns  an  8  a  10  foot  porch  into  A  survny  room. 

$1.16  covars  a  3  x  12  foot  hot  bad.  A  $2.90  roll 
mokes  o  100-hen  scratch  shed  for  more  eggs 


More  Eggs 

"Flex-O-Glaas  near, 
ly  doublad  my  wlntar 
•  99  production," 
Mrs.  C.  K,  Thompson, 
California.  "Gatting 
26  aggs  a  day  this 
wlntar  from  70  pul¬ 
lets  undar  Flax-O- 
Glass.  Year  ago  ra- 
calvad  no  eggs  until 
late  Fab.,’’ , , .  Mary 
Jonas,  Ark. 


Storm  Doors 
and  Windows 


Hog  House  and 
Barn  Windows 


Hot  Beds  one  Grsenheusss 


Leading  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  everywhere  carry  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  C0.|  1104-6-8  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  llluioU 
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•National  poultry  survey 
shows  more  than  2  to  1  pref¬ 
erence  over  second  place 
product;  more  than  8  to-1 
over  third  place  product. 

Poultry  raisers  when  asked  why  they 
preferred  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps 
said:  “The  only  caps  we  have  found 
that  remove  destructive  worms.” — 
“They  do  the  job;  each  cap  contains 
just  the  right  amount.” — “My  hens 
don’t  stop  laying;  do  a  lot  better  after 
worming.” 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota- 
Caps  don’t  knock  egg  production.  They 
don’t  make  the  birds  sick  because  they 
act  quickly.  This  is  due  to  Rotamine, 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  exclusive  drug  com¬ 
pound  which  prevents  toxic  after¬ 
shock.  Effective,  too!  Rota-Caps  re¬ 
move  roundworms,  intestinal  capillaria 
worms,  and  the  tapeworms  (heads  and 
all)  listed  on  the  label. 

So  get  rid  of  worms.  Get  your  full 
measure  of  profit  from  your  feed  and 
work.  See  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury 
dealer,  or  order  direct  from  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  la. 

Pullet  Size:  50  caps,  50c:  100,  OOc; 
300,  $2.50.  Adult  Size:  100  caps,  $1.35; 
200,  $2.50;  500.  $5.00;  1,000.  $9.00. 

If  you  prefer  a  Hock  roundwormer,  mix 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton  in  the  mash. 


FOR  CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS 


IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Cull  slackers  in  your  flock  — 
there's  no  egg  money  in  them. 
Help  the  real  layers  keep  at 
top  production  by  feeding 
ample  Vitamins  A  and  D. 
"Nopco"^  oils  are  selected 
from  the  finest  oils  available, 
precision-manufactured  and 
super-tested  to  assure  you  of 
safe,  reliable  sources  of  these 
vitamins.  If  you  want  a  qual¬ 
ity  oil  of  the  right  price  and 
potency  to  suit  every  feeding 
and  mixing  need  —  insist  on 
an  oil  from  the  complete 
"Nopco"  line. 


NtC.  U.  S.  PAT,  OFF. 


VITAMIN  A  AND  D  OILS 

*Trademark  of: 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

3011  ESSEX  ST..  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Our  First  ^‘Check-Up” 


A  COUPLE  of  months  ago  I  said  in 
this  column  that  this  very  healthy 
chicken  situation  we  find  ourselves  in, 
bears  watching.  I  pointed  out,  then 
and  since,  that  broilers  bear  more 
watching  than  eggs.  About  a  mopth 
ago,  at  the  Neppco  Exposition,  Dewey 
Termohlen  gave,  as  the  official  view  of 
'  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  a  warning 
that  too  many 
broilers  were  being 
produced.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  some 
of  the  broiler- 
houses  down  on  the 
Del-Mar -Va  p  e  n- 
insula  be  changed 
into  henhouses. 

I  am  offering  my 
services  as  a 
“situation  watch¬ 
er”  to  the  chicken 
keepers  of  the 
Northeast.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  you  ac¬ 
cept  my  services 
because  they  are  free  and  so  you  have 
nothing  to  lose,  let’s  make  our  first 
check-up. 

Hens  and  Their  Lay 

We  came  into  the  new  year  with 
about  the  same  number  of  hens  as 
there  were  a  year  earlier  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

Better  egg  prices  began  to  develop 
quite  early  this  year.  That  meant  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  and  care  of  hens,  especi¬ 
ally  the  small  farm  fiocks  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  As  a  result,  total  production  of 
eggs  was  higher  than  last  year.  This 


J.  C.  Huttar 


NINE  FOXES  IN  ONE  DAY.  Trap  the  slyest  fox 
and  all  furhearers.  Particulars  free.  Guaranteed. 

Write  ED.  ESTABROOK.  PITTSFIELD,  VERMONT. 


in 


etc  ewe.  leoMOMt 


continued  throughout  the  spring.  In 
fact,  if  we  take  the  total  eggs  handled 
by  300  egg  marketing  plants,  we  find 
that  in  1941  they  handled  five  million 
cases  in  April,  May  and  June,  while 
in  1940  only  four  million  six  hundred 
thousand  were  handled.  This  means  an 
increase  of  9%. 

The  biggest  increase  was  made  in 
the  Midwest— 16.2%.  This  was  due 
not  only  to  better  feeding  and  care  but 
less  selling  of  hens  (culling).  In  these 
three  spring  months  26%  fewer  hens 
were  sold  off  the  Midwestern  farms  this 
year  than  last. 

Call  to  the  Colors 

In  the  war  abroad,  when  they  need 
more  men  they  call  a  younger  bunch 
of  boys  to  the  colors.  In  the  chicken 
business  we  start  Trom  scratch  and 
produce  our  reserves  and  replacements 
every  year.  This  year  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  outdid  itself  and  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  for  chick  production. 

Most  of  the  hen  house  replacement 
stock  is  hatched  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  next  six  months  are 
devoted  mostly  to  producing  broiler 
chicks.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
about  25%  more  chicks  were  hatched 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1940.  That’s 
a  substantial  increase  and  of  course 
has  to  mean  many  more  eggs  this  fall 
and  winter  and  througho.ut  next  year. 

Now  let’s  go  beyond  July  1st  into 
the  so-called  period  of  low  production. 
Let’s  have  another  look  at  the  figures 
of  the  300  egg  marketing  plants  which 
I  mentioned  before.  I  think  these  are 
a  good  guide  as  they  include  210  in 
the  Midwest,  60  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
{Continued  on  Page  17) 


^‘WINNERS” 


THESE  THIRTEEN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  made  up  a  pen  in  the  Central  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Test  at  Horseheads.  Owned  by  Wallace  Rich,  Rich  Poultry  Farm, 
Hobart,  New  York,  this  pen,  in  51  weeks,  laid  3,194  eggs  for  3,288  points.  Rather 
than  on  the  exact  number  of  eggs  laid,  winners  are  selected  on  the  point  basis,  which 
takes  into  account  size  of  eggs.  This  penalizes  hens  that  lay  small  eggs,  and  gives 
an  advantage  to  those  laying  eggs  heavier  than  average. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

inO%  live  del.  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) - $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds -  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Rox _  8.50  10.00  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  -  7.00  8.50  7.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Baby  Chicks 


THE  HIGH  HEN  at  the  Central  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Test  at  Horseheads,  owned 
by  the  East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y.  She  produced  343  eggs  in  51 
weeks,  for  a  total  of  328.6  points. 


THIS  WIUTE  LEGHORN  was  high  bird 
at  the  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying 
Test  at  Stafford.  She  is  owned  by  Hol- 
ser’s  Valley  Farm,  Troy,  New  York.  In 
51  weeks  she  laid  307  eggs  for  336.2  points. 


i 


FOR 


Profitable 


EG(j  PRODUCTION  and  BROILER  RAISING 

For  the  past  31  years,  we  of  Hall  Brothers  Hatch¬ 
ery  have  been  doing  all  we  knew  and  could  learn 
to  produce  the  most  profitable  chick  possible — 
a  real  (JUALITY  chick. 

We  have  chosen  our  breeding  flocks  for  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  prorluce  chicks  that  LIVE  WELL,  GROW 
PAST,  M.ATIJRE  EARLY  and  become  HBA’lTr 
LAYERS.  Add  to  this  the  most  modern  hatch¬ 
ing  efiuipment  and  expert  poultry  knowledge,  and 
you  can  see  wliy  I  believe  HALL'S  Quality 
CHICKS  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  any 
other  chicks  you  can  buy. 

A.  B.  HALT/,  Pres. 

FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION  our  Hallcross  Pullets 
are  nationally  famous.  The  Hybrid  Vigor  of  these 
ohicks  makes  for  greater  egg  production  and  size 
from  the  mature  pullets. 

FOR  BROILER  RAISING  our  Barred  Hallcross 
is  a  favorite.  Bred  for  Vigor  and  Early  Feather¬ 
ing,  thev  develop  into  Heavy  Meated  Broilers.  We 
hatcli  ciiicks  of  6  Pure  Breeds  and  4  Hall^rosses. 

\  All  chicks  from  Pul- 
I  lonim  free  stock  by 
■  State  test,  shipped 
prepaid  and  guaran¬ 
teed  inn%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  ORDER  EARLY 
—  as  bookings  are 
heavy. 


HALL. BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOXS9  ,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


WHITH^ 

I  BABY  «  I 
■  rui^'irc  Y  Jijff. 


BABY  ^ 

-  CHICKS  100 

I  EGGS  FOR  $  7  ^ 

■  HATClfMC .  .  ®  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
Slate  Tested  (BIVD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  CHICKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROl^L 
EARLY  MATURI'TY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilere.  rosters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

Dept  B, 

ROCKLAN8 

MASA 


I 

I 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  lues.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  P/fJOO  per  1^0 

Eno  S  C.  W.  Leghorns _  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  4.OT  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection)— -$8.-1  W 
H  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W^. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  We 

pay  all  postage.  Bexirig  guaranteed  95%  accurate, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BRENTWOOD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


"llu.stomers  receive  tops  in  llvabilitv 
growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities 
earlv  maturity  and  high  all-weather 
production  with  Brentwood  s  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Brent¬ 
wood  Breeding  can  give  this  to  you 
too  15,000  Breeders  on  our  own 
farm— N.  11.  State  Accredited,  100% 

B.W.D.  clean — no  reactors.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 

our  ’.atalog.  _ 

BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Melvin  Moul.  Owner.  Box  A.  Exeter.  New  Hampshire. 


WencMChicks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


U  S  «  "r»«d  East’s  Largest  Chick  Producer-Hatching  Capacity 
Ha'lches  ETery  1,800,000  Eggs.  All  Popular  pure  or  crossbreeds. 

Week  Bloodtested.  Sold  on  CREDIT  if  Desired.  Write 
Year  Around  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  M-41,  VINELAND,  N.X 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  33  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

at  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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A  grand  old  vet.  This  purebred  Holstein, 
held  by  her  owner  Floyd  Shimel,  is  six¬ 
teen  years  old  and  has  a  lifetime  record 
of  135,896  pounds  of  milk. 


A  Herd  From  a  Cow 
That  Had  ^It” 


There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
Holstein  herds  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  For  example,  there’s  the 
herd  of  Floyd  Shirpel  at  Lafargeville. 
When  Floyd  married  and  started  farm¬ 
ing  thirty  years  ago,  he  owned  a  herd 
of  grade  Holsteins.  Even  then  he  was 
interested  in  purebreds  but  he  just 
didn’t  have  the  money  to  start  raising 
purebreds  on  any  big  scale.  But  that 
didn’t  stop  him.  He  started  with  one 
purebred  and  kept  right  on  going. 

One  day  William  Tilley,  a  Holstein 
breeder  in  the  county,  said  to  him: 

“I  have  a  purebred  Holstein  cow  I 
would  like  to  sell  you.  We  never  had 
any  trouble  with  her,  but  the  tenant  on 
my  place  can’t  get  along  with  her. 
She  has  begun  to  kick,  and  he  can’t 
do  anything  with  her.  If  you  baby  her 
a  little,  you  won’t  have  any  trouble. 
If  it  weren’t  for  her  kicking,  I  wouldn’t 
sell  her  for  less  than  $150;  but  you 
can  have  her  for  $100.” 

Mr.  Shimel  bought  her.  She  was 
about  six  years  old  and  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  Since  that  purchase,  Floyd  has 
bought  several  herd  sires  but  no  cows. 
Every  milker  on  the  place  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  cow  that  “kicked 
through.”  She  had  plenty  of  “It.” 

His  first  purebred  bull  was  bought 
from  the  Stevens  herd  at  Watertown. 
Before  he  was  married,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  thereafter,  Mr.  Shimel  did  official 
testing  for  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  While  at  the 
Stevens  farm,  a  young  bull  caught  his 
eye.  This  young  bull  had  apparently 
been  injured  slightly  and  held  his  head 
at  a  slight  angle.  Perhaps  for  that 
reason,  he  was  purchased  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price.  Later,  when  an  official  test 
was  made  on  the  bull’s  dam,  Floyd  was 
told  that  he  had  bought  the  bull  for  a 
lot  less  than  he  was  worth. 

This  Stevens  bull  was  used  on  the 
entire  herd  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  cow  mentioned,  were  grades. 
Then  in  1924,  Floyd  made  another  for¬ 
tunate  purchase — a  young  bull — from 
George  Pollard  of  Massachusetts.  This 
bull  traced  back  three  times  to  Co- 
lantha  Johanna  Lad.  His  sire  and 
dam  were  half  brother  and  sister;  but 
with  the  excellent  breeding  line  pres¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Shimel  concluded  that  a  little 
inbreeding  would  do  no  harm.  He  was 
right.  He  figures  that  much  of  the 
high  production  of  his  present  herd  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  infiuence  of  this 
sire. 

The  latest  purchase  of  a  herd  sire  is 
a  young  bull,  now  two  years  old,  bought 
from  Cornell  University.  He  is  Cornell 
Ollie  Governor,  a  son  of  Cornell  Vee- 
man  Darling,  and  a  fine  looking  indi¬ 
vidual.  As  a  four-year-old,  his  dam 


made  a  record  of  13,310  lbs.  of  milk 
and  449  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days.  I  said 
that  Floyd  bought  him;  that’s  only  half 
true.  The  boys  at  Cornell  thought 
enough  of  him  to  retain  a  half  interest. 

One  of  the  grand  old  cows  in  the 
herd  is  now  sixteen  years  old.  Up  to 
October  20,  she  had  made  a  lifetime 
record  of  135,869  lbs.  of  milk;  and  when 
this  year’s  cow  testing  association  rec¬ 
ords  are  complete,  she  will  have  made 
close  to  10,000  lbs.  this  year. 

Lifetime  records  of  100,000  lbs.  of 
milk,  made  on  twice-a-day  milking,  are 
rare  enough  to  be  noteworthy.  This 
past  summer  Mr.  Shimel  had  four  such 
animals  in  his  own  herd.  In  addition 
to  the  old  cow,  Aggie  Colantha  Mutual 
De  Kol,  there  were  three  others  with 
the  following  records:  122,0^0-f  lbs., 
148,985  lbs.,  133,192  lbs. 

The  herd  has  been  classified  for  type 
and  a  study  made  of  families.  During 
his  years  of  breeding,  Floyd  bought 
one  bull  that  didn’t  help  him  any.  He 
used  all  possible  care  in  selecting  him; 
but  when  the  records  on  his  daugh¬ 
ters  were  available,  there  was  only  one 
cow  of  seven  that  produced  more  milk 
than  her  dam.  In  studying  the  records 
on  his  present  herd,  Floyd  finds  that 
all  of  them  belong  to  the  two  families 
which  show  up  best  in  his  herd  an¬ 
alysis.  The  poorer  families  have  been 
gradually  weeded  out  as  a  result  of  the 
testing  association  records.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  speculate  how  much  cheaper 
it  would  have  been,  had  the  herd  an¬ 
alysis  been  available,  to  weed  them  out 
as  calves  before  they  were  ever  raised 
to  producing  age. 

The  young  breeder  just  starting  in 
now  has  available  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  buy  animals  than  did 
a  dairyman  thirty  years  ago. 

—  A.  A. — 

Jersey  Club  Encourages 
Eong-Tiine  Records 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
action  was  taken  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
tinued  testing  and  recording  of  life¬ 
time  production  records  of  Jersey  cows. 
Jerseys,  which  in  four  consecutive  rec¬ 
ords  make  a  total  production  of  a  ton 
or  more  of  butterfat,  will  be  designated 
as  “Ton-of-Gold  Cows.” 

Special  recognition  is  also  to  be 
given  to  herds  that  show  a  steady 
progress  over  a  four-year  period  in  the 
breed  herd  test. 

Jersey  breeders  will  be  interested  in 
a  nationwide  contest  to  pick  the  states 
that  show  the  greatest  Jersey  activity 
from  now  until  May  1,.1942. 

Jack  Nisbet  has  been  made  Director 
of  Sales  of  Jersey  Creamline,  Inc. 
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"EVERYBODY  IS  TOO  BUSY 


TO  GO 
HUNTING" 


P 

ImiGHT  you  are,  fellows  —  we’ve  all 
got  a  big  job  to  do  —  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  boys  at  camp.  We  know  how  husy  every  one  is 
from  the  extra  calls  we’re  handling  and  the  extra 
equipment  we’re  installing.  These  days  particularly 
we  hope  folks  will  be  sure  they  call  the  right  number 
and  answer  their  telephone  promptly.  That  will  help 
your  telephone  company  give  everybody  better  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


F*RO]VlF»X  CASH  REXCRNf 

and  freight  paid  for  any  number  of 
BURLAP  OR  COTTON  FEED  BAGS. 
Good,  holey  or  soiled. 

JOHNSON  BAG  CO.,  Greenwich,  New  York 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


With  the  outlook  for  HIGHER  raw  fur  prices  this  season,  it’s 
all  the  more  vital  that  you  receive  the  very  TOP  for  your  pelts. 
Brand-new  1941-42  “Tips  to  Trappers”  book  gives  valuable 
hints  for  putting  EXTRA  fur-dollars  in  your  pocket!  Tells 
about  Sears  13th  National  Fur  Show  with  S4.590.00  in  cash 
awards  for  correct  pelt  handling!  Gives  hints  that  may  help 
YOU  share  in  these  big  awards.  All  awards  are  in  addition  to 
full  value  for  fur  that  Sears  (acting  as  your  agent)  get  you  for  your 
pelts.  Don’t  miss  getting  your  FREE  copy.  Mail  coupon  now. 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicago — Philadelphia— Memphis— Dallas— Kansas  City— Seattle 


Please  mall  me,  without  cost  or  obliRation,  latest  edition  ot  " 
“Tips  to  Trappers,”  also  lur  shipping  tags.  | 

(If  you  haveshipped  to  Sears  within  the  past  two  seasons,  and  still  liva  | 
at  the  same  address,  you  will  receive  a  copy  without  sending  coupon.)  “ 


Name. 

Rural  Route . . . Box  No.. 

Street  Address . . . 

Post  Office . state . 
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ms  mw  FREC  BOOK 


Nleans  Extra  Dollars  for  YOU! 
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D*SSmg  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  Harry  Uevoe,  Aroostook  County, 
Maine.  The  Farmall  tractor  is  pulling  a  one-row  power-drive  potato 
digger.  The  digger  is  designed  to  use  600  x  16  automobile  tires,  which  the  ow'ner  can 
take  from  his  car  after  they  are  too  worn  for  safe  driving.  The  city  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  Presque  Isle. 


TMPSs  sixteenth  con- 

secutive  year,  Ameri¬ 
can  trappers  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  Alaska,  provide  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  illustrative  material  for  ‘‘Tips 
to  Trappers,”  a  book  issued  by  the  Raw 
Fur  Marketing  Department  of  SEARS, 
ROEBUCK  AND  COMPANY. 

The  1941-42  edition  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  photographs  from  trappers— in¬ 
cluding  pictures  of  properly  prepared  pelts 
which  earned  awards  for  their  shippers. 
Reading  matter  in  the  booklet  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  helpful  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  successful  trappers,  with  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  favorite  trapping  sets 
and  pelt  preparation  methods.  A  new 
feature  in  this  issue  is  an  illustrated 
spread  explaining  the  proper  steps  to  take 
in  skinning,  stretching  and  drying  pelts 
for  most  satisfactory  results. 

This  season’s  13th  National  Fur  Show 
offers  cash  awards  amounting  to  $4,590.00 
for  skillful  pelt  handling.  Details  may 
be  found  in  the  ‘‘Tips  to  Trappers”  book¬ 
let,  available  free  of  charge  by  writing 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

tlUST  TIMEs  have  just  time, 
if  you  hurry,  to  com¬ 
pete  in  tw'o  contests  offered  by  advertis¬ 
ers  in  American  Agriculturist.  The  first 
is  conducted  b  y  RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING  CO.  Just  complete  the  sen¬ 
tence  ‘‘I  like  Occident  flour  because  — 
Closing  date  is  November  10,  and  entries 
should  be  addressed  to  Occident  Flour 
Contest  Dept.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In 
some  editions  of  the  October  11  issue  of 


American  Agriculturist  complete  rules 
will  be  found  on  page  18. 

The  other  contest  is  conducted  by 
MACA  YEAST,  215  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Dept.  G,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  contest  ends 
at  midnight,  November  16,  and  is  for  a 
name  for  a  different  kind  of  chocolate 
cake.  For  complete  rules,  see  page  19, 
Oct.  11  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Prize  lists  for  both  contests  are  excel¬ 
lent.  First  prize  in  the  Occident  flour 
contest  is  $500,  and  in  the  Maca  Yeast 
contest  first  prize  is  $1,000.  In  each  case 
there  are  many  '*her  cash  prizes. 

anti-freeze.  5'^^^ 

&  CO.,  Wilmington,  Dela.,  give  some  good 
advice  regarding  the  possible  shortage  of 
anti-freeze.  They  suggest  that  car  own¬ 
ers  buy  no  more  than  they  need,  stop 
leaks  in  the  cooling  system,  and  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  operating  temperatures.  They 
suggest  ‘‘Zerone”  and  ‘‘Zerex,”  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  in  quantities  needed 
for  reasonable  protection. 

wTw*i»u'» ,  Few  new  things  in  agri- 
culture  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  more  rapidly  than  rubber  tires  for 
farm  machinery.  Of  course  every  man 
wants  his  tires  to  last  as  long  as  possible, 
and  one  way  to  get  this  happy  result  is 
to  read  the  booklet  ‘‘Down-to-Earth  Facts 
About  Tractor  and  Implement  Tires.”  It 
won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  ask  for  it.  Drop  a  post  card 
to  the  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  WESTERN  CART- 
ridge  CO.,  Depart¬ 
ment  J-133A,  East  Alton,  Ill.,  will  send 
you  their  76-page  ‘‘W’estern  Ammunition 
Handbook  and  a  Silvertip  folder  which 
gives  complete  specifications  of  the  new 
Super-X  Silvertip  cartridges. 

Farmers  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  getting  work 
done  with  less  help.  One  possibility  is 
to  remodel  buildings  to  save  time  and 
steps.  The  free  booklet  ‘‘Greater  Farm 
Profits  from  Better  Farm  Buildings”  ha.s 
some  good  suggestions.  You  can  get  it 
by  writing  to  "VVEYERHAEUSER  SALES 
CO.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Tell  them  you  read  about  it 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


LEARNING  YOUIVG;  ^his  is 

ten-year- 

old  Russell  Kothlow  operating  a  short 
tube  milker  manufactured  by  BABSON 
BROS.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Russell’s  father 
was  taken  suddenly  ill.  That  night  the 
18  Holstein  cows  on  the  farm  had  to  be 
milked.  Russell  had  watched  his  father 
many  times,  and  knew  just  what  to  do. 


« 'f'.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
the  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
CO.  awardecTfive  loving  cups  as  special 
prizes  for  grand  champion  females  in 
five  breeds  —  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guern 
seys,  Ayrshires,  and  Brown  S'wiss. 

MORE  EGGS:  The  U.  S.  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture 
is  asking  poultrymen  to  increase  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  PURINA  MILLS',  1800  Checker 
board  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  do 
their  part  by  sending  you  a  48-page 
booklet  on  poultry  called  ‘‘The  New 
Purina  Balanced  Income  Plan.”  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


Common  Storage  for  Apples 

Where  apples  are  taken  from  the  orch¬ 
ard  to  common  storage,  is  it  best  to  move 
them  in  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  or 
leave  them  in  the  orchard  until  morning? 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  leaving 
them  overnight  because  the  apples  will 
cool  off  quite  a  bit,  making  it  just  that 
much  easier  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  storage.  A  general  practice  in 
common  storage  is  to  open  the  venti¬ 
lators  whenever  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  is  cooler  than  the  temperature 
within  the  storage,  and  to  close  them 
whenever  the  outside  temperature  is 
higher.  Electric  fans  at  the  intakes 
help  to  bring  in  cool  air  from'  outside 
much  more  rapidly.  The  sooner  the 
apples  in  the  storage  can  be  cooled 
down,  the  longer  they  will  keep. 

—  A.  A. — 

Kill  Peach  Horers 

Is  it  too  late  to  treat  peach  trees  for 
peach  borers? 

Peach  trees  can  be  treated  for  borers 
any  time  during  October,  or  even  the 
first  part  of  November.  There  are  two 
methods  of  treatment.  The  use  of  a 
chemical  known  as  P.D.B.  for  short  has 
been  common  for  some  years.  The  sod 
and  a  little  dirt  are  removed  from 
around  the  tree,  and  the  chemical  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  ring  around  the  tree  about  1" 
from  the  trunk.  It  is  then  covered 
with  dirt.  The  use  of  this  chemical  is 
generally  not  recommended  on  trees 
younger  than  two  years,  and  it  cannot 
be  used  at  all  on  apples.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  soil  temperature  should  be  at 
least  55  degrees  F.  On  mature  trees, 

1  oz.  of  the  chemical  is  used  per  tree; 
%  oz.  on  trees  4"  to  6"  in  diameter; 
1/2  oz.  on  trees  3"  to  4";  14  oz.  on  two- 
year-old  trees. 

The  Geneva  (New  York)  Experiment 
Station  has  been  trying  out  a  new 
material  called  ethylene  dichloride 
emulsion.  They  report  that  it  can  be 
used  safely  if  directions  are  followed 
carefully.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Connecticut  College  of  Agriculture  does 
not  yet  recommend  it  for  general  use 
in  that  state.  Full  directions  for  its 
use  can  be  secured  by  writing  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gen¬ 
eva,  New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

Soybeans  for  Fat 

What  are  dairymen  going  to  do  about 
the  difficulty  of  getting  dairy  feeds  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  in  fat  to  meet  requirements? 

It  is  true  that  costs  of  fat  in  the 
ration  have  been  doubled  or  tripled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war.  As  a  result,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  extracting  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  from  by-products  before 
they  are  available  for  feed.  Rations 
that  once  analyzed  4%  of  fat  no  longer 
do  so.  Many  dairymen  can  solve  this 
problem  by  growing  some  soybeans. 
They  are  high  in  fat  as  well  as  in 

protein.  * 

— A.  A. — 

Vacation  for  Cow 

How  can  a  heavy  producer  be  dried  up 
in  order  to  give  her  a  rest  before  she 
freshens  again? 


It  has  been  found  that,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  cow,  milking  can  be  stop¬ 
ped  more  rapidly  than  we  once  thought. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  watch  the  cow 
to  be  sure  that  the  udder  isn’t  swelling 
up  abnormally;  but  by  cutting  down  on 
grain  and  reducing  the  amount  of  water 
she  drinks,  you  can  stop  milking  a 
cow  where  she  is  not  producing  more 
than  26  pounds  a  day. 

Good  dairymen  say  that  they  can  get 
more  milk  from  feed  given  to  dry  a 
cow  tbfl-n  they  do  when  she  is  milking. 


A  cow  not  given  an  adequate  rest  per¬ 
iod — for  instance,  from  six  to  eight 
weeks — will  slump  drastically  in  her 
production  the  following  year.  A  vaca¬ 
tion  gives  her  a  chance  to  put  on  a 
little  fat  and  to  build  up  her  reserve 
supply  of  minerals. 

—  A.  A. — 

Poison  for  Mice 

What  is  the  best  poison  for  controlling 
mice  in  orchards? 

County  Agents  in  many  counties  in 
which  fruit  growing  is  important  have 
mouse  bait  for  sale.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been 
studying  the  mouse  problem  for  some 
time,  and  is  cooperating  with  County 
Agents  in  control  methods. 

If  you  want  to  make  your  own  bait, 
here  is  one  formula; 

%  oz.  powdered  strychnine 
%  oz.  baking  soda 

1  qt.  rolled  oats  or  oat  flakes 

6  tablespoonfuls  tallow 

2  tablespoonfuls  paraffin 

Sift  and  mix  the  strychnine  and  soda, 
and  then  mix  well  with  the  oats.  Heat 
the  mixture,  and  stir  into  it  6  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  tallow  and  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  paraffin,  until  each 
flake  is  coated  with  grease.  When  cool, 
the  flakes  will  be  both  waterproofed 
and  inviting  to  the  mice. 

You  will  have  to  be  careful  because 
strychnine  is  a  very  powerful  poison. 
It  is  used  by  putting  a  teaspoonful  in 
a  tin  can  with  the  cover  partly  cut 
away,  thus  allowing  mice  to  gain  en¬ 
trance,  but  keeping  out  birds  and  larg¬ 
er  animals. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  control  mice. 

—  A.  A. — 

Horse  Has  Foot  Trouble 

I  have  a  six-year-old  horse  that  I  have 
owned  about  a  year.  When  I  bought  him, 
his  feet  were  perfect.  Now  his  front  feet 
have  commenced  to  be  dry  and  hard,  and 
the  outside  of  each  hoof  seems  to  be  dy¬ 
ing.  The  outside  of  the  hoof  doesn’t  seem 
to  grow  down  with  any  life'  in  it. 

Also,  this  horse  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  a  skin  disease.  He  rubs  and  bites 
himself  almost  continually.  There  are 
little  festers  that  break  out  in  the  hair. 
What  can  I  do  for  this  horse? 

There  are  two  things  that  have  tm- 
doubtedly  happened  in  regard  to  the 
front  hoofs  of  this  horse,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  treatment  would  be  the  same 
in  either  case,  it  is  very  probable  that 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  even 
though  it  is  difficult  properly  to  diag- 
.  nose  animals  without  being  able  to  see 
them. 

Probably  these  hoofs  have  simply 
dried  out  with  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
the  summer  and  without  enough  mois¬ 
ture,  and  mud  or  clay  to  keep  them 
soft.  This  can  be  corrected  in  two  or 
three  ways.  Of  course,  the  simplest 
way  is  to  pull  the  shoes  off  and  turn 
him  out  in  a  damp,  soggy  pasture  or 
lot.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  hoofs 
can  be  packed  with  soaked  linseed 
meal,  made  into  a  sort  of  putty.  This 
should  be  put  on  the  inside  of  the  hoof 
every  night  and  covered  with  paper  so 
that  this  meal  will  not  stick  to  the 
straw  and  be  lost.  Another  method  is 
to  pack  the  hoofs  with  blue  clay  in  the 
same  manner.  Still  another  is  to  tie 
the  horse  where  the  front  feet  will  have 
to  stand  in  a  mud  puddle,  furnishing 
this  by  throwing  pails  of  water  into  the 
puddle.  If  this  is  all  that  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  you  will  find  they  will  soon  soften 
up,  and  this  condition  will  be  over. 

If  this  horse  has  been  foundered,  you 
might  get  this  same  condition.  If  that 
is  the  case,  you  will  have  to  continue 
to  do  this  at  regular  intervals  as  long 
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City  Cousin  learns 
about  REAL 
Hickory  smoke  flavor! 


city,  everyone's  raving  about  deli¬ 
cious  hickory  smoke  flavored  hams 
and  bacons.  But  it  costs  us  55c  a 
pound  there.  How  do  you  do  it?” 


“HERE’S  THE  SECRET!  Old  Hick¬ 
ory  Smoked  Salt  Curing  Recipe! 
It’s  a  special  recipe  made  with  an 
exclusive  patented  process.  We 
don’t  need  a  smokehouse  or  any 
other  ingredients!”  ( 


“COST  US  LESS  THAN  Ic  A  POUND 

to  cure  all  these  meats  with  Old 
Hickory  Curing  Recipe.  They  all 
have  that  same  mouth-watering, 
hickory  smoke  flavor.  And  with 
Old  Hickory  we  retain  all  the  natu¬ 
ral  goodness  of  the  fresh  meats. 


Enfoy  real  hickory 
r  smoke  flavor  yourself!  BUT^ 
BE  SMART!  Be  sure  you  ask  for 
OLD  HICK0nY-\\x^  only  J 
recipe  containing  salt  actually  ’ 
k  smoked  with  genuine  hickory  i 
wood  smoke  I 


^OUiuiY  f***®"**®  Mm 


Complate 
Inatruetiona 
with  every  container! 


FREE!  Write  today  for  valuable  booklet 
on  better  home  curing  methods.  Address: 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFC.  CO. 

DepLZIll,  20  No.Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


FALSE 
lEEYH 

As  Low  As  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL 
„  .  ^  PLATES  made  in  onr 

Isboratory  from  YOUR  Personal  impression.  WORK- 
^ANSHIPand  MATERIAL  GUARANTEED  or  PURCHASE 
rwCE  refunded.  We  take  this  risk  on  onr  60-day  trial  offer. 

Do  Not  Send  Amy  Money 

onr  LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF -Write  os  t^ayl 

KIGHTONvTHOMAS  Dental  Laboratory 
^Pt.  927  <217  S.  Hoisted  Street,  Chicace,  Hf. 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer 


as  this  horse  lives,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  you  can  keep  him  in  work¬ 
ing  condition.  Some  advise  using  a 
rasp  to  file  the  hoof  thinner  at  the 
quarters.  This  is  poor  advice  because 
the  hoof  has  a  thin  scale  or  skin  over 
it  which  is  there  to  keep  the  moisture 
inside  the  hoof.  When  a  lot  of  rasp¬ 
ing  is  done  on  a  hoof,  it  does  show  its 
effect.  Unless  this  is  in  very  bad 
shape,  my  suggestion  would  be  to  let 
no  one  rasp  or  file  any  part  of  the  hoof 
at  any  time. 

There  is  one  other  possibility,  and 
that  is  that  this  horse  has  been  “nerv¬ 
ed.”  If  that  is  the  case,  the  situation 
is  hopeless.  You  can  find  this  out  easi¬ 
ly  by  taking  a  sharp  pin  or  something 
of  the  sort  and  pricking  him  just  over 
the  hoof  line.  If  he  does  not  flinch, 
you  will  know  that  the  foot  is  really 
dying  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  destroy  the  horse.  However,  this  is 
very  improbable. 

In  regard  to  the  skin  disease,  that  is 
due  either  to  one  of  two  things.  Eith¬ 
er  he  is  lousy,  which  is  most  probable; 
he  can  be  very  lousy  and  you  might  not 
know  it.  If  that  is  the  case,  wash 
him  very  thoroughly  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  light  creolin  solution.  Then 
turn  him  out  if  it  is  not  too  cold;  and 
in  about  five  or  six  hours, .  bring  him 
in  and  wash  him  off  again — every  part 
of  him — thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water.  This  should  clear  up  the 
trouble. 

The  other  cause  of  this  can  be  diet. 
I  have  seen  horses  get  into  this  con¬ 
dition  from  eating  buckwheat.  If  you 
are  feeding  him  any  of  that  type  of 
grain  or  hay,  I  would  discontinue  it 
immediately  as  some  horses  cannot 
stand  it.  In  other  words,  they  are 
allergic  to  that  type  of  feed.  In  any 
case,  if  you  are  sure  that  he  is  not 
lousy,  change  his  feed  and  I  think  you 
will  find  the  situation  will  be  relieved. 
— J.  F.  Roberts. 

— A.  A. — 

Milk  for  Calves 

What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  milk 
it  takes  to  raise  a  dairy  heifer? 

By  using  a  special  dry  calf  meal, 
good  heifers  can  be  raised  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  milk  after  they  are  four 
months  old.  A  good  sized  calf  needs 
about  6  pounds  of  milk  a  day  at  first. 
This  is  increased  gradually  until  it  is 
getting  10  pounds  a  day  when  four 
weeks  old.  Then  the  amount  of  milk 
can  be  cut  down  to  7  pounds.  In  the 
meantime,  calves  learn  to  eat  the  dry 
calf  meal,  and  by  the  time  they  are  five 
weeks  old,  should  be  consuming  about 
4  pounds  a  day.  The  calf,  after  four 
months  of  age,  is  gradually  changed 
over  to  a  growing  ration.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  milk  and  grain,  calves  have 
been  getting  the  best  hay  in  the  bam, 
they  should  grow  rapidly.  A  good  siz¬ 
ed  calf  needs  to  gain  on  the  average 
a  pound  and  a  half  a  day  until  the  time 
she  freshens. 


“For  the  last  time,  Mister,  are  you 
SURE  you  are  the  plumber t'* 


To  guard  your  profits 

DON'T  NEGLECT  SPARK  PLUGS 

Only  four  things  can  happen  to  spark 
plugs,— Dirt,  Wear,  Wrong  Gap,  and 
Breakage.  Every  other  so-called  “ill”  is 
just  conversation. 

B  UT,  — if  you  would  preserve  farming 
profits,  don’t  neglect  those  four. 


Get  Plugs  CLEANED 
where  you  see  this  Sign 


Have  your  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped, 
regularly,  at  the  Registered  AC  Cleaning 
Station  (tractor  plugs,  every  200  hours; 
vehicle  plugs,  every  4,000  miles).  Replace 
worn,  broken,  or  inferior  plugs  with  new 
AC’s  (tractor  plugs,  every  500  hours; 
vehicle  plugs,  every  10,000  miles). 


First  choice  for  original  equipment,  AC 
Spark  Plugs  are  engineered  for  the  hard 
work  of  farming.  Insist  on  genuine  AC’s, 
keep  them  clean  and  correctly  gapped, 
and  you’ll  save  as  much  as  1  gallon  of 
fuel  in  ten  and  prevent  serious  power  loss. 


SPARE  SETS 
COME  IN  HANDY 

If  you  keep  a  spar# 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the 
dirty  ones  cleaned  on 
any  trip  to  town. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  General  Motors  Corporation  •  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Equipped  Farm,  Good  Bldgs 

Short  drive  to  2  villages  and  hustling  city:  80  acres 
tillage,  18  acres  wood  and  pasture,  pond,  fruit:  9  rms. 
60  and  70  ft.  barns,  housing  for  300  hens.  Aged  owner 
offers  for  $2500,  part  down,  including  $500  team.  8  cat¬ 
tle,  hens,  tools :  pg.  25  Free  catalog  1290  bargains  many 
States.  STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


189-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

On  macadam  highway  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake.  144 
acres  tractor-worked  loamy  tillage,  balance  pasture  and 
woods.  Reconditioned  farmstead  consisting  of  9-room 
hou.se.  double  deck  porch.  Elec.,  105  ft.  bam.  silo.  shop, 
storage  and  other  bldgs.  $10,000.  Investigate  long-term 
purchase  plan.  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARMS  — 

MR.  DOUGLAS, 


340  ACRES,  90  cattle,  equipped: 
$1000  gets  farm,  equipped.  20  cattle. 

FffRT  PLAIN,  NEW  YORK. 


ROASTING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Fancy  milk-fed  suckling  pigs.  United  States  inspected. 
Fresh  killed  daily.  Weigh  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
pounds  (11  to  14).  All  cooled  and  Iced-packed,  and 
will  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Send  chock  or 
money-order  for  one  or  more  at  five  dollars  ($5.00)  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  our 
agent  or  direct  to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


T^YHETHER  you  buy  our  bools  and  overshoes, 
*  Y  or  some  other  make,  buy  only  the  top 
quality.  By  getting  the  longest-wearing  grade, 
you  wear  out  less  rubber  per  mile  ol  use.  You  help 
conserve  your  country’s  vital  defense  resources. 


ns^Rom 

BOOTS  AND  OVERSHOES 

★ 

More  Miles  Per  Dollar 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY  ^ 


SIXTH  AVE. 
YORK,  N.  Y. 


(602)  14 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auburn,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  _ 

6  Young  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Sire’s  dam  has  yearly  record  as  2  year  old  of  over 
700  lbs.  butter.  Also  fresh  grade  heifers. 

W.  S.  Tqzier  &  Son,  Johnsonburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  *‘}^\**’£*^*®1*  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Crcamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pori  piain^'o’Y. 


DAIRY  COWS  HOlSTEI^^and  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested, 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  HOLSTEINS 

SERVICE  BULLS  FROM  WELL  BRED  DAMS 
WITH  C.T.A.  RECORDS. 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y, 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  Calves, 


_ _  ,  Pride  19th.  His 

dam  is  Cornell  Ollie  Lady  with  24.863  lbs.  milk,  998 
lbs.  fat.  His  sire  is  Cornell  Pride.  The  dams  of  these 
calves  have  450  lbs,  fat  and  over  on  twice  a  day  milking. 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS,  "" 


Mecklenburg  Rd. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1,109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 


Tarbell  Farms,  Smitbville  Flats,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE:  10  OPEN.  WELL  GROWN 

GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED  DAIRY 
SIRED  BY  A  SON  OF  MAY  ROYAL’S  HOLLISTON 

E.  E.  KEZER  &  SON,  Massena,  N.  Y 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

DELHI,  N.  Y.,  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Ready  for  Light  Service.  Price  from  $100.00  up. 
Also  a  few  Heifers,  all  ages.  Apply  at  once. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  10  Registered  Ayrsbires 

Bull  (18  months  old),  cows,  and  bred  heifers  to 
freshen  from  October  to  January.  Your  choice  or 
group  for  $1200.00. 

Pardee  Bros.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y 


CANADIAN  AYRSHIRES 

We  have  2  carloads  of  real  top  Registered  Ayrshires, 
calving  early  November.  All  from  good  production  herds 
with  high  testers.  T.B.  and  Blood  tested.  First  calf 
heifers,  $100.  Cows  3-7  yrs.,  $125,  $135.  Write  or  wire. 
MURDIE  A.  Mclennan,  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Canada. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


4  YEARLING  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

MANY  COWS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN  THIS  FALL: 
PICK  OUT  YOUR  HEIFER  OR  BULL  CALVES. 


BAR  NONE  RANCH,  BERLIN,  N.  Y 


For  Advertising  Rates 


in  These  Columns,  Write 

American  Agriculturist 

P.  O.  Box  514  A  Ithaca.  N.  Y 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


10  Commercial  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows, 

TWO  TO,  SIX  YEARS  OLD.  BRED  F(JR  SPRING 
FRESHENING  TO  A  REGISTERED  SIRE  OF  PROVEN 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY. 

Cutscbbacb  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows,  Heifer  Calves  at  Foot, 

OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS  AND  FEEDER  STEER 
CALVES.  POPULAR  BLOOD  LINES. 
REGISTERED,  ACCREDITED,  AND  APPROVED. 

GROG’S  FARM,  Grabamsville,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

3  PALOMINO  YEARLING  FILLIES,  $150  each;  1 
Palomino  yearling  stud,  $200:  2  Palomino  geldings.  6 
and  7  years  old,  real  stock  horses,  $250  each;  5  bred 
Palomino  brood  mares,  $300  each;  2  Palomino  stud 
colts,  coming  3  years  old,  $350  each,  alt  eligible  to 
register.  Raise  Palominos  for  profit  and  pleasure. 
FISHER  FURNITURE  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

SHEEP 

1890 —  VanVleet  Sbropsbires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 

40  SPLENDID  RAMS 

Rambouillets,  Dorsets.  Delaines.  Suffolks,  Southdowns. 
Cheviots,  Cotswolds.  Shropshires,  Hampshires  and 
Scotch  Highlands.  Also  ewes.  Write  us. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  mterlaken”  N.Y. 

SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  G.  HASLER.  Shepherd. 

SHROPSHIRES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

Offering  for  sale  yearling  rams  and  ewes;  also  ram 
lambs  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus;  also  two  aged  rams, 
Iroquois  Drummond  and  Iroquois  Brilliant. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  QUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Pure  Bred  SUFFOLKS 

In  order  to  make  room  for  shipment  from  Canada  will 
dispose  of  1  RAM,  51/2  y-.  1st  Premium  Winner  Dan¬ 
bury  Fair.  Also  12  Ewes,  4  to  5  yrs.  old.  All  in 
fine  condition.  Price  $400  for  lot. 

JOHN  G.  HASLER.  PAWLING,  NEW  YORK. 

—  REGISTERED  RAMS  — 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  OXFORD  YEARLINGS  AND 
LAMBS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES. 

ALSO  A  FEW  EWES. 

W.  P.  MacDonald,  Vassalboro,  Maine 

SWINE 

YORKSH IRES 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BACON  HOG. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons, 

R.P.D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hersbey,  Penna. 

Choice  Registered  Berkshires 

Pigs,  Gilts  and  Sows,  one  extra  nice  Herd  Boar,  ^0 
years  old.  All  stock  of  best  breeding  and  quality, 
guaranteed  to  please.  Write  bt  ®ome. 

M  H.  VANDERHOOF,  sussErco."  n.  j. 

Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Cbinas, 

ANY  AGE,  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

HILL  TOP  FARM  OFFERS:  Supreme  Berkshires,  3  year 
old  boar,  grandson  of  Cornell’s  Eventuation,  $75,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  sure:  also,  2  choice  3  yr.  old  sows,  ex¬ 
tra  good  broad  matrons  $75.  each;  also  fall  pigs,  $15 
each'  a  few  spring  gilts  from  $30  to  $50  each.  Pictures 
on  request.  All  stock  registered  or  eligible. 

H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.D.  2,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Advertisers 
In  These  Columns 

are  invited  to  send  us 
interesting  livestock 
photographs. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


DOGS 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS 


iiea/. 

general  farm  purposes. 
Pedigreed  and  A.K.C.  registered. 


Longleigb’s  Kennels,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  ROBINSON  KENNELS.  . 


urea  l-ox  p’edIGREED  STOCK. 

ROBINSON  KENNELS, 


AIREDALES:  Tbe  All-Around  Dog. 

STUD  DOGS,  BROOD  MATRONS,  PUPS. 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 


Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.Y. 


REG.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


REAL  BEAUTIES. 
FEMALES,  $20.00  —  MALES,  $30.00. 


WINDHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

A  K  C 

THREE  LITTERS  READY  FOR  DISPOSAL. 
REDS,  BLACKS,  BLONDS  — $15  AND  $20. 

Mrs.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 


5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS.,  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

WEST  BLOOMFIELD, 
YORK. 


Garden  Gold  Apiaries, 


HONEY: 


60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 


honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  FAYETTEV 


Choice  White  Clover  Honey, 


IV  IUO.»  v^l.TV,  •  »  -r 

wheat,  $4.20  here,  liquid. 

Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y, 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 


Russell  F.  Pattington,  York.**^’ 


Agriculturist  at  the  same  timet. 


HAY 

WW  4  XT  We  deliver  dtdry  or  horse  hay 

U  A  V  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Buy 

i  your  supply  now  if  you  have  not 

yet  done  so. 

C.  Gardyne,  Pbone  58,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  cataloq 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

11  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced,  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P. 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

■  Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Cbemung,  N.  Y. 

Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

*  Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Fdider  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  MlddleCn^’N.  Y. 

;  McLoughlin  Leghorns 

^  Progeny-test  bred.  7-timo  New  York 

R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc- 
tion  records  of  257,  253,  256,  258,  266 

B  ■few  261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean, 

V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chaiham  Center.N.Y 

quali'ty^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Legborns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatcbery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 

Rich  Poultry  Farms 

,  Leghorns  ^'roge"nrTesTed  Rccls 

,  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  OLDEST  AND 

r  LARGEST  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  method  of  growing  pullets  and  feeding  layers, 

'  Wallace  H.  Rich,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

at  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

IS  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 

James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

-  Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

k-  The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 

^  PRODUCTION  BRED.  PULLORUM 

*  Timmor'c  free  white  leghorns,  reds, 
LimillCI  o  rock-red  cross. 

100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
REASONABLY  PRICED.  WRITE  FO R^ BROOKLET. 

Zimmer  Poultry  Farm,  gallupvill’e.  n.  y 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE,  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y 

HELP  WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED 

RELIABLE  MIDDLE  AGED.  FOR  SMALL  FAMILY 
COUNTRY  FARM  HOME:  REFERENCES. 

L  W.  INGALLS,  trumansburg.  n.t 

Woman  to  help  with  general  housework 

AND  CARE  OF  THREE  CHILDREN  IN  MODERN 
FARM  HOME. 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Pelton,  Adams,  N.Y. 

lO  When  writing  advertisers  bo  sure  to  say  that  you 

^  it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 


Less  than  contract  basis  -  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chid 


This  nase  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm 

Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  mch  space,  .^erican  Agricultunst  is  pubhshed  cvot 
other  Saturday  Copy  must  be  receiyed  at  American  Agriculturist.  Adyertismg  Dep” rtment.  Box  514.  Ithaca, 
lew  YoiS  11  tUys  beforrpubUcM^^^^  elate.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis-Six  or  7  Issues-biU  maUed  at  end 
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The  best  way  to 
keep  bruises,  puffs, 
strains  and  swell¬ 
ings  from  causing 
long,  expensive  “lay 
ups”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away. 

For  over  40  years 
many  leading  vet- 
erinaries  have  used 
Absorbine  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  becom- 
mg  permanent  afflictions.  Absorbine  rubbed 
on  swelling  relieves  the  soreness.  By  speeding 
blood  flow  to  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  congestion. 
Often  swelling  is  relieved  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  costs  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE.  When  Absorbine  works  to  clear  up 
injury,  as  it  has  on  many  others,  you  will  agree 
Absorbine  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  At  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Over  90%  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  New  anti-friction 
tension  control  assures  perfect  tension  between 
bladM  for  cooler,  lighter  running  —  faster,  easier 
clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  Its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive 
Stewart  design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special 
EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows,  horses, 
dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  SS5.00  value  for  only  $21.95  lomplete. 
100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send 
for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  hand-power 
Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed 
by  Chieago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept.  2.  5600 

Roosevelt  Road,  Chieago,  Illinois.  5B  years  marina 
Quality  products. 


SWINE 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086, 
Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  $5.50  each  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  piq- 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each' 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O  D  oi 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee— if  they  dc 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charqt 
for  crating. 


GOATS 


Goats : 


Bred  does,  Toggenhergs.  Fifteen  and  Twen¬ 
ty  dollars.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


V  DOGS 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


OPTIMISM,  or  just  “wishful  think¬ 
ing,”  of  which  some  of  my  “cor¬ 
respondents”  have  accused  me,  really 
has  been  the  keynote  of  this  column 
for  a  year  or  more.  It  still  is. 

Payrolls  have  increased  53%,  em¬ 
ployment  24%,  and  profits  16%  since 
June,  1940.  Another  six  billion  was 
voted  by  Congress  just  the  other  day, 
and  all  that  money  cannot  be  spent 
overnight.  As  long  as  this  sort  of 
thing  continues,  I’m  going  to  continue 
to  be  optimistic  about  northeastern 
farmers  getting  at  least  their  share  of 
it.  After  remaining  in  the  “bargain 
basement”  with  all  of  its  products  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  should  not  agri¬ 
culture  step  up  onto  the  “main  fioor” 
while  it  may  and  sell  a  quality,  neces¬ 
sary  product  along  with  other  “first 
floor”  commodities? 

“Didn’t  you  learn  anything  from  the 
last  depression?”  “What  about  us 
poor  devils  that  were  caught  the  last 
time?”  “Are  you  walking  into  a  fool’s 
paradise?”  These  have  been  other 
“friendly”  coynments  made  to  me. 
Well,  there  is  an  answer  to  that  angle 
of  the  situation,  too. 

Self  protection  is  the  answer.  No 
group  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  this 
than  farmers  in  the  Northeast,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  get  set — not  later  after 
“the  money  has  been  spent.”  Diversi¬ 
fication  of  farm  operations,  greater 
fertilization  of  farm  lands,  getting  rid 
of  all  old  animals  and  replacing  with 
young  livestock,  getting  buildings  into 
shape,  careful  land  use,  such  as  wood- 
lots  and  pastures;  in  fact,  everything 
to  make  your  farm  a  complete  exist¬ 
ence  unit,  with  food,  shelter,  heat,  even 
clothing  if  there  are  daughters  in  the 
4-H  and  high  school  sewing  classes; 
home  refrigeration  (freezing)  of  your 
own  farm  products  for  your  own  use, 
and  getting  behind  your  farm  market¬ 
ing  groups,  always  with  the  idea  of 
“your  own  market.”  When  you  have 
achieved  all  this,  you ‘are  ready  to  take 
whatever  comes.  Best  of  all,  you  have 


White  Runner  Drakes  $2,  3  for  $5.  Embden  Ganders  $4. 
Collie  Pups,  $10,  $5.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SHEPHERDS — Collie.s.  Trained  Cattle  dog.s  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Regi-stered.  Farm  Raised,  $7- $10. 
MRS.  J.  GREENWALD,  R.  2,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Cattle  Sales 

Nov.  20  Guy  B.  Robinson  Holstein  Dispersal,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Pa. 

Nov.  25  Clover  Wreath  Farm  Ayrshire  Dispersal, 

C.  W.  Brock  &  Sons,  Northford,  Conn. 
Dec.  10-11  138th  Eariville  Sale  (Invitation  Sale  Dec. 
10),  Eariville,  N.  Y. 


Consider  the 
MAIL  BOX 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  the 
number  of  door  bells  it  can  ring 
for  you  and  you  never  have  to 
take  a  step?  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  that  this  “trade”  page 
in  American  Agriculturist  goes 
to  over  190,000  mail  boxes  and 
carries  your  sales  talk  and  you 
never  need  leave  your  own  door 
yard?  American  Agriculturist 
offers  you  a  SALES  SERVICE 
that  is  unequalled  in  coverage 
and  quality.  For  more  detailed 
information,  write  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dept,  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Coming  Events 

Poultry  Breeders  &  Hatcherymen  Confer¬ 
ence,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
National  Grange,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural  Alumni  Seminar,  Mass.  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 
36th  Annual  Rochester  Poultry  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers’  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Stratfleld,  Bridge¬ 
port. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Pom- 
ological  Society,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford. 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Worcester. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Memorial  Auditorium,  Burlington. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford. 

Maine  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lewiston. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Ass’n. 
Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  East¬ 
ern  Meeting,  Kingston. 

Annual  Conservation  Conference,  Hotel 
Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 
Meeting,  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mase. 


undoubtedly  got  at  least  a  year  or  two 
to  do  it,  and  probably  considerably 
longer  than  that. 

*  *  * 

WESTERN  FEEDING  LAMBS  are 

now  coming  onto  our  New  York 
State  farms.  The  men  who  are  buying 
them,  and  paying  only  slightly  less 
than  12c  a  lb.  delivered,  are  certainly 
not  pessimistic.  And  now  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  forecasting  fewer  lambs  to  be 
fed  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  This 
makes  prospects  for  profitable  lamb 
feeding  better  than  they  have  been  for 
a  number  of  years. 

With  grains  cheaper  than  most  com¬ 
modities,  and  with  hay  carrying  ever 
so  much  more  feeding  value  than  a 
year  ago,  any  type  of  livestock  can  be 
fed  well  and  profitably  this  year.  Let 
them  have  it!  Feeding  generosity,  as 
in  every  other  kind  of  giving,  pays  big 
dividends. 

Western  yearling  ewes,  young  horses, 
young  heifers,  beef-bred  steer  calves, 
and  little  pigs  are  all  good  property  at 
the  prices  they  are  now  bringing.  Do 
not  overstock  with  them,  but  replace 
with  them. 

— A.  A.— 

Brown  Swiss  Sale  Splendid 
Success 

The  Third  Annual  Eastern  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders’  Sale,  held  in  the  Eari¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  sale  pavilion  on  October 
18,  and  attended  by  approximately  400 
persons,  was  a  splendid  success.  That 
the  crowd  knew  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
was  very  evident  and  the  bidding  was 
spirited.  The  selections  made  by'  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ed.  Harrison  apparently  were 
appreciated  and  wanted.  John  Alex¬ 
ander’s  consignment,  Alexander’s  Daisy 
Mae,  topped  the  sale,  bringing  $480.00. 
She  freshened  just  before  the  sale  and 
she  and  her  calf  were  sold  separately. 
F.  Schluter  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  took 
Daisy  Mae  at  $420.00,  and  her  calf 
went  to  John  Harris  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  for  $60.00.  Susanna  of  Forest 
Farms,  consigned  by  Forest  Farms  of 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  was  another  heifer  to 
freshen  at  the  sale.  She,  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  great  Nevard  of  Bowerhome, 
went  to  F.  Schluter  at  $325.00,  while 
her’  day-old  heifer  calf,  sired  by  Nevard, 
went  to  L.  H.  Bassett  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  at  $160.00.  The  top  single  en¬ 
try  was  Jean’s  Choice  of  Elm  View, 
from  Wheldon  Bros,  at  Greenwich,  N. 
Y.  She  went  to  F.  Schluter  at  $445.00. 

The  top  bull  of  the  sale  was  Cornell 
Columbus  Laddie,  a  great  grandson  of 
Jane  of  Vernon  on  his  sire’s  side,  con¬ 
signed  by  Cornell  University  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  Forest  Farms  at  $285.00.  He 
was  born  Aug.  22,  1941. 

The  top  unbred  heifer  went  to  Stew¬ 
art  Benedict,  .  Massena,  N.  Y.,  at 
$190.00.  She  was  11  months  old  and 
consigned  by  George  A.  Smith  of 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  The  top  bred  heifer, 
consigned  by  Valhalla  Farms,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y.,  went  to  Fraleigh  Hill 
Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  at  $425.00. 

The  heaviest  buyer  was  F.  Schluter 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whose  purchases 
totaled  $2,580.00,  closely  followed  by 
Fraleigh  Hill  Farm  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
with  six  buys  totaling  $1,915.00.  Oth¬ 
er  buyers  included  Hazel  Valley  Farm, 
Washington,  Conn.,  2  head  at  $760.00; 
Stewart  Benedict,  Massena,  N.  Y.,  3 
head  at  $680.00;  I.  W.  Ruwet,  Torring¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  2  head  at  $430.00. 

Thirty  five  head  were  sold.  They 
came  from  20  herds  and  were  taken  by 
17  buyers.  The  sale,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  R.  Austin  Backus  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y.,  totaled  $8,920.00.  Clarence 
B.  Smith  of  Piconning,  Michigan,  was 
auctioneer.  Charles  L.  Goodwin  of 
Guilford,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Ass’n., 
acted  as  leadsman.  The  Breeders’  Sale 
Committee  was  H.  E.  Magnussen  of 
Rexford,  N.  Y.,  George  W.  De  Voe, 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  Jay  Warner, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 
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®  Th®.  government  has  asked  the 
dairy  industry  to  step  up  production 
— and  the  Hinman  Milker  will  help 
you  do  your  parti 

Here’s  the  milker  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Hinman  will  help  you  get  more  milk, 
more  butterfat.  Using  only  10"  of 
vacuum  it’s  a  safer,  gentler  type  of 
milking  that  soothes  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed  and  empties  the  udders  faster 
— up  to  15  cows  per  hour  with  one 
unit.  So  simple 
to  operate,  a 
12-year-old  boy 
or  girl  can  do 
the  milking. 

FREE  new 
folder  gives  all 
the  facts.  Write  today! 


HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Box  25 


Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 
Low-Vacuum  MILKER 


I  II  V/l  W  W  ^  I 


stubborn  conditions-Cow  Pox, 
Hoof  Rot,  Hoof  Lameness, 
Thrush,  Bruises,  Calk  Wounds. 
♦Antiseptic*  Per  bottle  $1.00, 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid, 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co  ./  Morris,  N.Y. 


Quickly  Attached 


i 


OTTAWA 

TRACTOR 

DRAG 

SAW 


Falls  Tree, Cuts  Log 

Uses  Power  Take-off 
any  tractor.  Direct  drive. 

Long:  stroke.  Saws  fast. 

Easy  on  fuel.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  Write  for  FREE 
users.  Big  labor  saver.  Low  Price.  Boole  and  Prices 
OTTAWA  MFGeCO.,  231  Forest  Ave., Ottawa, Kans* 


BLAME 


TOURSELE. 


If  You’re  Wearing  Work 
Gloves  That  Dry  Out 
StiN,  Hard  After 
They’re  Soaked! 


Here’s  a  glove  that  stays 
soft  and  pliable,  even  after 
it’s  soaked!  Wolverine 
Horsehide  Hands  are  made 
by  the  makers  of  famous 
Wolverine  Shell  Horsehide 
Work  Shoes.  They’re  tough, 
yet  comfortable.  Cost  less 
to  wear  because  they  last 
so  long.  Many  different 
styles.  If  you  don’t  know 
your  dealer,  write  us. 
Wolverine  Shoe  8b  Tan¬ 
ning  Corp.,  Dept,  a-1141, 
Rockford,  Michigan. 


WOLVERITE 

Mechanical 
Pencil  with 
extra  leads. 
Just  see  any 
Wolverine 
dealer  and 
inspect  a  pair 
of  Horsehide 
Hands.  Take 
coupon  to 
your  dealer. 


WOLVBRINl 


HORSEHIDE  WORK  GLOVES 

j  TO  ALL  WOLVERINE  GLOVE  DEALERS: 

I  Bearer  is  entitled  to  FREE  Wolverite  Mechanical  I 
I  Pencil  after  meeting  conditions  in  our  advertising,  i 

?  » 

j  Address  (or  R.F.D.) . j 

I  Town _ State .  ■ 

I  Dealer’s  Name . I 

I  Dept.  A-1141  I 
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Dairy  Groups  Ask  for  New 
Hearings  on  Milk  Price 

Dairymen  in  the  New  York  City 
Milk  Shed,  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  asking  for  another  hearing 
to  consider  further  price  amendments 
to  the  Milk  Marketing  Order.  At  the 
time  of  the  last  hearings,  there  was 
an  implied  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offi¬ 
cials  that  another  hearing  would  be 
granted.  That  was  one  reason  why 
dairymen  approved  the  last  amend¬ 
ment. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  rather  embarrassing 
question,  namely,  how  the  Class  I  price 
of  $3.11  was  figured.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  among  most  dairymen  that 
it  was  a  compromise  figure  based  on 
expediency  rather  than  on  the  evidence 
submitted  at  the  hearings. 

Since  the  hearings,  costs  (particular¬ 
ly  of  farm  labor)  have  continued  to 
increase;  and  dairy  leaders  feel^  that 
they  are  justified  in  asking  for  further 
increases  in  price. 

October  wage  rates  for  hired  men  on 
farms  were  the  highet!:  for  the  month 
since  1930.  Authority  for  this  state¬ 
ment  is  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  At 
the  same  time,  farrh  wage  rates  are  at 
a  lower  level  than  those  of  factory 
workers.  Farmers  will  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  paying  more  money  to  their 
hired  help  if  the  prices  they  receive  for 
milk  and  other  farm  products  justify 
it.  To  put  it  another  way,  higher 
prices  for  farm  products  are  essential 
if  farmers  are  to  meet  the  request  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  increased  production.  To  get  this 
increase,  farmers  must  have  help;  and 
to  get  help,  they  must  bid  against  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  October  in  New  York  State,  the 
reported  average  wage  rate  for  single 
men  was  $43.75  a  month,  plus  board. 
Wages  for  men  occupying  tenant 
houses  were  $61.75  a  month.  The  day 
rate,  with  board,  was  $2.55,  and  with- 
,out  board,  $3.30.  There  were,  of  course, 
wide  variations  in  these  rates,  which 
are  averages. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  on  October  1  was  52  per 
cent  of  normal,  compared  with  75  per 


Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
Facts 

Wayne  County  produces  80%  of 
the  celery  grown  in  New  York 
State. 

Produces  more  apples  than  any 
other  New  York  county. 

Has  about  4300  farms,  84  per 
cent  of  the  county  area  is  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  only  one  other  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  state. 

Ranks  third  in  the  state  in  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens. 

Raises  55%  of  the  kidney  beans 
grown  in  the  state. 

Has  nearly  4000  acres  more  corn 
for  grain  than  any  other  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  state  (13,139  acres 
according  to  1939  census). 

County  Horse  Club  has  had  first 
prize  county  group  for  three 
consecutive  years  at  State 
Fair. 

DHIA  herds  have  had  highest 
average  production  in  state  for 
three  years. 

Holstein  Club  has  won  four  firsts 
and  one  second  in  nine  years 
for  county  herds  at  State  Fair. 

— G.  H.  M. 


cent  of  normal  a  year  ago;  while  on 
the  same  date,  the  demand  for  farm 
workers  was  98  per  cent  of  normal, 
compared  to  91  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Definite  decision  to  file  the  petition 
for  another  hearing  was  reached  at  a 
meeting  with  Owen  D.  Young  at  Van 
Hornesville  on  October  21.  Present 
were  eighteen  representatives  of  the 
dairy  groups  —  Metropolitan  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency, 
Dairymen’s  League,  Eastern  States 
Producers  Cooperative,  Dairy  Farmers 
Union,  Associated  Independents.  This 
meeting  at  Van  Hornesville  followed 
two  trips  to  Washington  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  same  groups  to  confer 
with  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There  are  some  rumors 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  are  lukewarm  toward  the  idea 
of  further  increases  at  this  time. 

If  the  hearings  are  granted,  they 
probably  will  not  be  held  before  the 
last  of  November  or  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember.  In  this  case,  January  1  would 
be  the  best  possible  date  on  which  an 
increase  could  be  granted;  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  time  consumed  following 
the  last  hearings,  February  1  would 
be  a  little  more  probable  date. 

—  A.A.— 

Trade  Treaty 

Provisionally  effective  November  15, 
a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  has  been  sign¬ 
ed  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina.  This  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Congressmen  from  western  states, 
and  some  dairy  organizations,  are  pro¬ 
testing  vigorously,  saying  that  the 
New  Dealers  have  traded  off  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  livestock  and  dairy  farmers 
for  the  sale  of  a  few  more  American- 
made  automobiles  to  Argentina. 

Concessions  were  made  to  Argentina 
on  84  products,  which  in  1939  account¬ 
ed  for  93%  of  the  exports  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Reductions  were  mostly  on  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  products. 

—  A.  A. — 

Poulirymen  Go  to  School 

November  10  to  13  is  the  date  for 
the  Poultry  Breeder  and  Hatcheryman’s 
Conference  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bruckner, ,  head  of  the  Poultry 
Department,  tells  us  that  the  first  day 
and  a  half  will  be  devoted  to  breeding 
practices,  with  the  hatcheryman’s  con¬ 
ference  starting  Wednesday  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Thursday. 

On  the  program  for  discussion  are 
many  topics  of  interest  to  those  who 
sell  baby  chicks.  While  the  program 
is  divided,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
poultryman  should  not  attend  all  ses¬ 
sions — in  fact,  all  are  invited.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  members  of  the  Cornell 
staff,  there  are  a  number  of  outside 
speakers,  including  Dr.  Herbert  Bunyea 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  W.  L.  Wright  of  Rochester;  and 
poultrymen  Walter  Rich  of  Hobart, 
Monroe  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  and  W.  S. 
Van  Duzer  of  Sugar  Loaf. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Baby  Chick  Association  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  12. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Foreclosures  Down 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  last, 
farm  foreclosure  sales  were  at  the  low¬ 
est  point  in  seven  years.  During  the 
year  there  was  an  8  per  cent  increase 
in  the  volume  of  farm  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing  and  a  drop  of  30  per  cent  in  fore¬ 
closure  sales  as  com.pared  to  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 


Foreclosures  by  individuals  show  the 
least  decline,  with  insurance  companies 
next;  while  Federal  Land  Banks  show 
the  greatest  decrease. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
following  the  policy  of  making  real 
estate  loans  on  the  basis  of  probable 
income  in  terms  of  normal  prices.  Put 
another  way,  a  boom  in  prices  of  farm 
products,  if  we  get  it,  will  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  bigger  Land  Bank  loans  on 
farm's,  Naturally,  this  policy  will  save 
a  good  many  headaches  such  as  some 
land  owners  suffered  in  1929. 

—  A.  A. — 

Starch  Diversion  Approved 

The  October  1  crop  report  raised  the 
U.  S.  potato  estimate  slightly.  This 
latest  estimate  is  374,533,000  bushels, 
compared  to  last  year’s  crop  of  397,- 
722,000  bushels.  The  Maine  estimate 
is  45,360,000  bushels;  last  year,  44,- 
055,000  bushels.  Maine  reports  dig¬ 
ging  practically  complete,  with  carlot 
shipment's  up  to  October  22  almost 
double  last  year,  with  1500  this  year 
and  900  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
Maine  will  move  40,000  cars  thie  year, 
compared  with  36,994  a  year  ago. 

Secretary  Wickard  has  approved  the 
starch  diversion  program  for  5,000,000 
bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  2  potatoes.  In 
northeastern  states,  Maine  will  be  the 
principal  one  affected.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  30c  a  barrel;  starch 
manufacturers  will  pay  60c.  Under  last 
year’s  program,  the  government  paid 
40c  and  starch  manufacturers  40c. 

New  York’s  estimate  was  26,866,000 
bushels,  compared  to  26,838,000  bush¬ 
els  last  year. 

Reports  indicate  that  growers  are  in 
no  hurry  to  sell  potatoes  at  present 


prices.  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  reports  the  going 
farm  price  for  New  York  potatoes  in 
September  as  75c  a  bushel.  This  fig¬ 
ured  out  as  84%  of  the  price  during 
1910-1914. 

On  October  25,  The  Packer  quoted 
Long  Island  potatoes  in  New  York  City 
at  $1.65  to  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds. 

—  A.  A. — 

Two  Milk  Plants  Destroyed 
by  Fire  on  Same  Morning 

Two  New  York  state  milk  receiving 
plants  were  destroyed  by  fire  early  on 
the  morning,  of  October  27  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other.  The  first  fire 
occurred  about  3  A.  M.,  destroying  the 
farmer-owned  and  operated  plant  of 
the  Cobleskill  Cooperative  Creamery  of 
Cobleskill  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$60,000.  The  fire  spread  so  rapidly 
that  the  Cobleskill  Fire  Department 
called  upon  the  volunteer  departments 
of  Richmondville,  Central  Bridge,  Scho¬ 
harie  and  Sharon  Springij  for  assist¬ 
ance.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  over 
100  fire  fighters,  flames  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant,  but  the  nearby 
dwelling  of  Walter  G.  Mosher,  manager 
of  the  plant. 

The  second  fire  occurred  about  3 
hours  later  at  Walton  in  Delaware 
County,  destroying  the  plant  of  Break¬ 
stone  Brothers  with  a  loss  unofficially 
estimated  at  $100,000.  Two  buildings 
were  destroyed  along  with  considerable 
pasteurizing  and  cheese  making  equip¬ 
ment. 

Immediately  following  the  Cobleskill 
fire,  the  facilities  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  plants  at  Cobleskill  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Bridge  were  made  available  to  the 
patrons  of  the  destroyed  plant. 


A. A. -Grange  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest  Yews 


Forty  out  of  fifty-three  counties 
have  held  their  Pomona  Yeast  Rolls 
contest  and  sent  in  their  reports  to 
American  Agriculturist.  Those  coun¬ 
ties  which  have  held  contests  but  have 
not  yet  sent  in  their  report  are  urged 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  State 


Mrs.  Alfred  Dewey  reports;  “We  had 
a  prize  for  each  contestant  and  sold 
the  rolls  to  help  make  up  our  prize 
money  for  the  Juveniles.  I  think  that 
everyone  enjoys  these  contests.  Thank 
you  for  making  them  so  easy.’’ 

Greene  County  held  its  Pomona  yeast 
rolls  contest  on  the  42nd  anniversary 
of  Greene  Valley  Grange,  where  the 
judging  took  place.  Two'  charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  at  the  Pomona  meet¬ 
ing,  writes  Chairman  Mrs.  John  Planck, 
and  she  adds  that  Greene  Valley  has 
always  been  an  active  Grange  during 
its  42  years  of  existence. 


Otsego  County’s  champion  Yeast  Rolls 
baker,  Mrs.  Leon  Wood  of  South  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Wood  is  a  member  of 
Butternut  Valley  Grange. 

Grange  meeting  is  just  a  few  weeks 
off,  and  we  will  soon  be  sending  in¬ 
structions  to  county  winners  for  the 
State  Yeast  Rolls  contest. 

Chenango  County  chairman,  Mrs. 
Erford  Lyon,  reports  that  over  70 
Subordinate  Grange  members  in  Chen¬ 
ango  County  baked  rolls  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  Subordinate  Grange  contests.  Thir¬ 
teen  out  of  fifteen  Granges  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  county  contest. 

Rensselaer  County’s  scholarship  fund 
benefited  by  the  sale  of  that  county’s 
prize  rolls',  writes  Chairman  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
win  Newkirk. 

Thirteen  Granges  took  part  in  On¬ 
tario  County’s  contest,  and  Chairman 


Here 

is  the  list 

of  Pomona  and 

Subordinate  Grange 

prize  winners  re- 

ceived  since  last  time: 

Pomona  Winners 

COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Cayuga 

Locke 

Mrs.  Harry  Abbott 

Chenango 

Algonquin 

Mrs.  Sarah  Gorton 

Clinton 

Mooers 

Mrs.  Eva  D.  Boire 

Columbia 

Copake 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  McIntyre 

Cortland 

McGrawville 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Atkins 

Delaware 

Delhi 

Mrs.  0.  J.  Truesdell 

Erie 

Akron 

Mrs.  Leon  Finch 

Franklin 

Bombay 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Harvey 

Fulton 

Crum  Creek 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Lee 

Genesee 

North  Alexander 

Mrs.  Alta  Strong 

Greene 

Echo 

Mary  D.  Hallock 

Madison 

New  Woodstock 

Mabel  A.  Elmore 

Oneida 

Knoxboro 

Mrs.  Clinton  Smith 

Ontario 

Canandaigua 

Mrs.  Benj.  Brocklebank 

Otsego 

Butternut  Valley 

Mrs.  Leon  Wood 

Rensselaer 

West  Sand  Lake 

Mrs.  Edmund  Miller 

Saratoga 

Bacon  Hill 

Mildred  C.  Peck 

Schenectady 

Duane  , 

Mrs.  Roscoe  C.  Wilber 

Sullivan 

Midland 

Mrs.  Roy  Yaple 

Tioga 

Flemingville 

Mrs.  Angeline  Anderson 

Tompkins 

Dryden 

Mrs.  Clayton  Bowker 

Wayne 

South  Shore 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Pratt 

Subordinate  Grange  Winners 


Allegany 

Belfast 

Mrs.  Mae  Benjamin 

Cattaraugus 

North  Otto 

Mrs.  Mary  Bobsien 

Cortland 

Cortlandville 

Beatrice  Colegrove 

Homer 

Mrs.  Rachel  E.  Crampton 

Texas  Valley 

Amy  Gardner 

Willet 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Jones 

Delaware 

Wawaka 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Sanford 

Essex 

Penfield 

Aurelia  Rafferty 

Herkimer 

Fort  Dayton 

Mrs.  Grace  Walrath 

Madison 

Lenox 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowell 

New  Woodstock 

Mabel  Elmore 

Monroe 

Ogden 

Mrs.  Charles  Wyland 

Onondaga  . 

Fabius 

Mrs.  Rena  Dennison 

Skaneateles 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Bishop 

Orleans 

Medina 

Mrs.  Owen  Fuller 

Tompkins 

Groton 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Brown 

Ulysses 

Mrs.  Elsie  Gould 
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Milk 

In  New  York  State,  milk  production 
for  September  was  9%  ahead  of  the 
same  month  last  year.  This  production 
was  made  in  spite  of  poor  pasture, 
which  on  October  1  were  figured  at 
52%  normal  and,  with  the  exception 
of  1939,  the  lowest  for  the  date  in 
many  years. 

Since  June  1,  24%  more  grain  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk  was  fed  than  a  year 
ago.  In  addition,  dairymen  in  areas 
affected  by  drought  have  been  feeding 
considerable  amounts  of  hay  and 
silage. 

DRY  WELLS The  weatherman  esti¬ 
mated  about  the  20th  of  October  that, 
without  heavy  rain  for  the  balance  of 
the  month,  September  and  October 
would  be  about  the  driest  of  any  simi¬ 
lar  period  on  record.  Many  dairymen 
have  been  forced  to  haul  water;  and 
there  is  fear  that,  should  we  get  an 
early  freeze-up,  wells  will  remain  low 
all  winter. 

RELIEF ;  Congress  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  some  form  of  emergency  re¬ 
lief  for  dairymen  badly  hit  by  the  dry 
weather. 

FEED  UP:  On  the  other  side,  milk 
prices,  both  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  and  in  most  other  areas,  have  in¬ 
creased  rather  steadily.  Grain  is  go¬ 
ing  up  too.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  the 
average  October  price  for  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  as  $2.00  a  cwt.,  compared  to  $1.62 
in  October,  1940. 

OLEO  FOR  SAILORS:  Dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  are  disturbed  over  a  new 
bill  in  Congress  specifically  authorizing 
the  Navy  to  use  oleomargarine  instead 
of  butter  in  sailors’  rations  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  Organizations  figure 
that  sailors  have  had  butter  in  the  past 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn’t  have  it  now. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE:  Between 
October  7  and  17,  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association  added  a  little 
over  2,000,000  lbs.  to  its  holdings. 
Since  March  15  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corp.  have  purchased 
over  95,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese. 

STORAGE  HOLDINGS:  U.  S.  stor¬ 
age  stocks  of  butter  on  October  1  total¬ 
ed  158,541,000  lbs.,  a  drop  of  nearly 
10,500,000  lbs.  from  the  September  1 
figures  but  still  nearly  74,500,000  lbs. 
higher  than  on  October  1  a  year  ago. 

ADVERTISING:  The  American 
Dairy  Association  recently  approved  an 
aggressive  country-wide  advertising 
campaign  to  increase  butter  consump¬ 
tion.  Also,  a  group  of  dairy  scientists 
recently  organized  a  general  board  for 
dairy  research,  '  dth  headquarters  at 
17  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City.  They 
intend  to  stimulate  research  on  milk 
and  milk  products. 

—  A.  A. — 

Apple  Estimate  Down 

The  October  crop  report  for  apples 
showed  a  reduction  of  about  3,500,000 
bushels  in  the  expected  U.  S.  crop,  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  a  heavy  September 
windstorm.  The  October  estimate  was 
for  124,754,000  bushels,  compared  with 
114,391,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  The 
October  estimate  was  cut  nearly  1,600,- 
000  bushels  in  Ohio  and  nearly  800,000 
bushels  in  New  York.  Smaller  de¬ 
creases  were  made  in  estimates  for 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  estimate  in  the  state  of 
Washington  is  boosted  over  1,000,000 
bushels. 

The  New  York  September  estimate 
was  for  15,600,000  bushels,  compared 
to  last  year’s  crop  of  12,936,000. 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  gave  the  average  Sep¬ 
tember  price  received  by  farmers  for 
apples  as  80c,  compared  with  62c  dur¬ 
ing  1910-1914.  This  figures  out  that 
apples  are  bringing  29%  more  than 
they  did  before  the  first  World  War. 

—  A.  A. — 

Turkeys 

The  U.  S.  turkey  crop  is  just  about 
the  same  as  last  year — to  be  exact, 
.3%  bigger.  However,  the  average 
weight  this  year,  according  to  the  best 
reports  we  can  get,  is  a  little  higher, 
which  means  there  will  be  about  a  2% 
increase  in  pounds  of  turkeys. 

There  have  been  increases  in  turkeys 
in  all  but  four  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  West  North  Central  States,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States; 
but  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
have  fewer  turkeys. 

One  market  reporter  has  estimated 
that  this  year’s  turkey  crop  should 
bring  3c  a  pound  more  than  a  year 
ago.  We  hope  he  is  right.  One  favor¬ 
able,  factor  is  lower  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings,  which  on  September  1  were  about 
8,000,000  lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Growers  have  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  marketing  their  turkeys  a  little 
earlier  than  they  did  last  year.  They 
have  also  indicated  their  intention  of 
keeping  more  turkeys  for  breeders  for 
1942. 

—  A.  A. — 

New  Potato  Standards 

Potato  growers  had  better  be  getting 
ready  to  meet  new  U.  S.  Standards 
for  grade  which  were  originally  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  effective  October  10th. 
Effective  date,  however,  was  postpon¬ 
ed  until  June  1st,  1942. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  new 
standards  reduce  the  tolerance  for 
undersize  from  5%  to  3%.  Practice  is 
already  ahead  of  the  standards  and  the 
5%  tolerance  has  been  shown  to  be  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  current  5%  of  tolerance  for 
damage  or  serious  damage  by  hollow 
heart  must  now  include  also  other  con¬ 
cealed  defects  such  as  stem  end  brown¬ 
ing,  and  internal  brown  spot. 

Under  the  new  standards,  U.  S.  No.  1 
must  be  free  from  blight  instead  of 
free  from  damage  by  blight.  This  is 
logical  because  blight  develops  serious¬ 
ly  in  transit  and  storage. 

Damage  is  defined  as  a  degree  of 
injury  which  cannot  be  removed  with¬ 
out  a  loss  of  more  than  5%  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  potato,  including 
peel  covering  defective  area.  Serious 
damage  is  similarly  defined  at  10%. 

This  tendency  to  make  specifications 
more  specific  is  highly  desirable. — Paul 
Wor'k. 

— A.  A. — 

Our  First  ''Check-Up” 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 
and  30  in  the  Northeast.  The  North¬ 
eastern  plants  of  course  include  all  the 
cooperative  auctions  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers’  groups. 

In  July,  August  and  September  1941, 
these  plants  marketed  3  million  cases 
of  eggs  as  compared  to  a  little  over  2 
million  in  the  same  months  of  1940. 
This  is  an  increase  of  45%.  Quite  a 
bit  bigger  than  the  spring  increase 
both  in  percentage  and  in  actual  num¬ 
bers  of  eggs. 

Again  the  Midwest  showed  the  big¬ 
gest  increase.  This  time  it  was  84% 
above  1940.  The  big  reason  once  again 
was  the  lighter  culling.  Thirteen  per 
cent  fewer  hens  were  sold  off  these 
farms  this  summer  compared  to  last. 

For  the  six  months  from  April  1st  to 


October  1st,  total  egg  production  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  20%  heavi¬ 
er  than  last  year. 

October  Production 
We  are  just  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  reserves.  That  is,  the 
chicks  which  were  hatched  this  year 
are  just  beginning  to  lay  enough  eggs 
to  be  felt  in  the  market. 

In  the  month  of  October,  total  egg 
production  was  50%  heavier  than  in 
October  1940.  By  sections  the  in¬ 
creases  were:  Pacific  Coast  3%,  North¬ 
east  17%  and  Midwest  150%. 

We  have  had  nice  weather.  That 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
crease. 

As  a  result  of  this  heavy  production 
of  fresh  eggs,  we’re  not  using  up  our 
storage  eggs  so  fast.  On  the  first  of 
August  we  had  1,100,000  cases  less  in 
storage  than  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  On  the  first  of  October  this 
favorable  balanc*^  had  ^  shrunk  to 
600,000.  The  November  1st  figures 
haven’t  been  published  yet  but  I’ll  be 
surprised  if  there  is  any  difference  left 
between  this  year  and  last. 

Why  Good  Egg  Prices 
It’s  about  time  for  som.eone  to  break 
in  now  and  say,  “Hold  on  there,  John¬ 
ny!  You  say  production  is  much 
heavier  and  storage  holdings  about  the 
same,  yet  prices  have  been  darn  good 
and  are  still  going  up.  (They  are  as  I 
write  this).  How  come?’’ 

That’s  a  good  question,  but  I  think 
there’s  a  correct  answer  for  it. 

First  of  all,  many  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  never  get  to  the  open  market. 
The  government  buys  them  up  and 
dries  them  for  Britain. 

Secondly,  folks  are  working  and 
drawing  good  pay.  This  ye3,r  they  keep 
buying  eggs  even  with  prices  up  to 
the  60  cent  level  atTetail  stores. 

Thirdly,  the  big  increase  in  fresh 
production  is  just  beginning  and  we’re 
not  far  enough  along  in  the  storage 
sales  sqason  to  cause  any  great  worries 
yet. 

Officers’  Report 

If  this  were  an  army  report,  which 
had  to  be  summed  up,  I  would  say  at 
the  end  of  our  first  check-up. 

1.  Lay  away  that  hammer  and  saw  for 
awhile.  Maybe  you  won’t  want  to 
build  another  hen  house. 

2.  As  for  broilers  —  the  September 
hatch  was  73%  heavier  than  last 
year  and  63%  heavier  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  record  for  September.  About 
86%  of  the  September  hatch  was  in 
the  heavy  breeds.  That  means  broil¬ 
ers.  “Nuff  sed.’’ 

I  don’t  say  that  Britain  and  we  and 
all  our  fat  pay  envelopes  can’t  handle 
all  the  eggs  our  hens  will  Jay.  Maybe 
we  can,  but  let’s  have  another  check¬ 
up  in  about  two  months. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  to  or¬ 
der  some  early  chicks,  get  good  ones. 
There  are  going  to  be  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  folks  buying  ordinary  chicks  next 
spring.  You  watch  and  see. 


''Good  —  Better  —  Best!” 

{Continued  from  Page  6) 

Marion  are  new  purple  varieties  re¬ 
placing  the  old  Columbian. 

With  grapes,  growers  have  long  rec¬ 
ognized  that  one  of  the  objections  to 
the  common  Concord  is  that  it  does 
not  always  ripen  early  enough.  So  the 
plant  breeders  have  come  forth  with 
new  grapes  which  ripen  earlier.  One 
which  is  thought  to  have  unusual  pos¬ 
sibilities  is  the  Buffalo.  Others  which 
are  somewhat  established,  although 
not  yet  widely  grown,  are  the  Fredonia, 
Sheridan,  and  the  Portland.  These  are 
among  the  26  new  varieties  of  which 
the  Association  now  has  stocks  on  hand 
ready  for  the  first  bidder. 

Because  of  the  current  demand  for 
the  wine  grapes  and  for  unfermented 
gprape  juice,  the  Association  and  the 
Experiment  Station  are  putting  new 
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emphasis  on  grapes  to  meet  that  need. 
One  which  shows  promise  is  the  Seibel 
No.  1000.  It  is  resistant  to  the  leaf 
hopper  and  is  especially  desirable  for 
growers  whose  vineyards  are  on  Steep 
side  hills  and  therefore  difficult  to 
spray. 

Naturally  the  experimenters  and  the 
plant  breeders  are  conservative  and 
careful.  They  want  to  be  sure  of  the 
varieties  that  they  do  recommend  be¬ 
fore  they  are  even  allowed  off  the  test¬ 
ing  plot.  For  example,  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
Geneva  Station  showed  25  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  seedless  grapes,  none  of  them 
having  been  in  fruit  for  more  than 
three  years.  Dr.  B.  Stout  of  the 
Station’s  staff  spoke  hopefully  that 
“perhaps  one  or  two  out  of  the  25 
would  prove  to  be  winners.” 

B.  J.  Case  of  Sodus,  a  fruit  grower 
and  a  director  of  the  Association,  says, 
“Fruit  growers  are  up  against  the  same 
problem  as  dairymen.  They  must  weed 
out  their  poorest  producers  and  re¬ 
place  with  better  ones.  What  the  As¬ 
sociation  aims  to  do  is  to  get  the  grow¬ 
ers  to  try  out  the  good  new  varieties 
and  find  which  ones  do  best  for  them.” 

“Automobile  makers  have  their  prov¬ 
ing  grounds  where  new  models  are  tried 
before  they  are  put  on  the  market.  The 
fruit  industry  has  its  Fruit  Testing 
Association.”  That’s  the  way  one  fruit 
grower  described  this  unique  organi¬ 
zation.  And  it  is  unique.  It’s  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
operates  on  a  non-profit  basis  for  the 
good  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  as 
a  whole,  and  it  has  never  received  a 
cent  of  public  money  nor  Government 
support.  It  has  thrived  on  an  annual 
fee  of  $1  from  its  2000  members  in 
every  state  except  Arizona,  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Membership  fees 
plus  revenue  from  seedlings  are  what 
pay  its  bills.  Its  annual  budget  of 
only  $10,000  is  just  enough  to  cover 
rental  of  26  acres  where  the  plantings 
are  made,  upkeep  of  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  the  wages  of  two  year-round 
men,  a  manager  and  seasonal  help  to 
dig,  pack,  ship  and  propagate. 

Yes,  here’s  an  example  of  a  great 
service  for  a  great  industry  and  for 
the  public  at  large — a  service  run  on 
altruistic,  non-profit  lines.  And  it’s 
so  unusual  you  needn’t  feel  embar¬ 
rassed  if  you  didn’t  know  the  story.  If 
you  thrill  to  the  lure  of  science’s  new 
wonders,  you’ll  enjoy  the  Association’s 
catalog  of  new  varieties.  It’s  worth*  a 
dollar,  just  for  an  evening’s  reading. 
Write  to  H-  L.  King,  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman  Puzzle 

The  fire  was  alight  15  hours  a  day. 
For  15  hours  the  clock  lost  three 
seconds  an  hour,  or  45  in  all.  and  for 
the  remaining  nine  hours  it  gained  five 
seconds  an  hour,  or  45  seconds,  which 
neutralized  the  45  seconds  lost. 
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What  are  you  having  for 
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bed  and  sprinkle  with  minced  parsley. 
Squeeze  lemon  juice  over  all  and  dot 
the  breasts’ with  butter.  Sprinkle  flour 
on  lightly  and  add  slices  of  egg  and 
pork  to  cover  top,  pour  stock  to  almost 
cover  (water  in  which  the  birds  were 
parboiled)  cover  with  upper  crust, 
leaving  a  large  opening  in  the  center. 
Bake  one  hour,  or  until  crust  is  brown 
and  birds  are  tender.  Serve  with  mash- 


If  it’s  turkey  you’re  having  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  maybe  you 
would  like  to  try  a  dressing  that 
different.  If  so,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  crumbly  nut  dressing, 
recipe  for  which  is  given  on 
this  page. 


IS 


is  made  with  one-half  pound  blanched 
and  minced  onions,  the  liver,  which  has 
been  boiled  and  chopped  fine,  one-half 
cupful  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  sage  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Moisten  with  hot 
milk.  Sew  the  rabbit  up  and  place  in 
roaster  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 
Baste  with  hot  milk  until  half  done 
and  afterwards  with  melted  butter. 
Serve  with  drawn  butter  sauce  and 
currant  jelly. — i?.  F. 

*  *  * 

An  easy  stuffing  for  rabbit,  ducks 
and  deer  is  made  from  brown  or  wild 
rice: 

Stuffing  for  Game 


2  cups  cooked  rice 
'/s  teaspoon  salt 
'A  teaspoon  pepper 
•A  teaspoon  thyme 


'A  teaspoon  sago 
few  drohs  onion  juice 
2  tablespoons  melted 
butter 


^  \  OULiD  you  like  something 
m  M  I  different  from  the  tradi- 
m  m  M  tional  Thanksgiving  tur- 
M  M  X  key  or  chicken  this  year? 

Then  why  not  serve 
game?  In  case  you  don’t 
know  how  to  cook  and 
serve  any  wild  meat,  here  is  help  from 
Helen  Farnsworth  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
licious  recipes: 

Royal  Roast  of  Venison 

Prepare  this  roast  by  cutting  the 
flanks  from  the  saddle  and  trimming 
the  haunch  to  an  attractive  shape. 
Slice  one-half  pound  of  salt  pork.  Place 
haunch  in  roasting  pan,  cover  with 
strips  of  pork,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  two  cups  hot  water  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  the  first  twenty  min¬ 
utes;  then  lower  heat  and  bake  slowly 
for  two  hours,  or  less  if  the  haunch 
is  small.  Venison  is  never  served  rare 
and  is  done  if  the  juice  flows  dark  when 
pierced  with  a  fork.  Meanwhile,  boil 
the  trimmings  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  add  this  liquid  to  the  roast 
as  needed  for  basting.  Reserve  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  stock  for  the  gravy. 

To  make  the  gravy,  take  up  the 
roast  and  pour  stock  in  the  pan;  to  one 
quart  of  liquid,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  two  of  butter  will  be  needed. 
"Work  the  flour  and  butter  to  a  paste 
and  add  the  liquid  slowly.  Boil  and  add 
enough  caramel  to  make  a  rich  brown. 
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Individual  molds  of  tart  red  jelly  make 
a  nice  accompaniment  for  this  roast. 

—H.  F. 

Broiled  Venison  Steak 

Cut  steak  to  a  medium  thickness,  as 
venison  steak  is  not  cut  thick  like  beef. 
Cut  strips  of  salt  pork  a  trifle  over  the 
size  of  a  match  and,  using  a  larding 
needle,  draw  the  strips  through  the 
meat  in  a  criss-cross  pattern.  Place  on 
a  hot,  buttered  broiler  and  broil  over 
high  heat.  Turn  every  few  seconds  for 
the  first  minute  and  then  every  half 
minute  until  browned  on  both  sides. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  made  by  heating 
one-half  cupful  of  vinegar  and  one 
tablespoonful  sugar  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Pour  this  over  one-third  cupful 
chopped  mint  leaves  and  set  in.  a  warm 
place  for  an  hour. 

The  reason  salt-pork  is  used  so  lav¬ 
ishly  in  cooking  venison  is  because  the 
fat  that  is  lacking  in  venison  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  insure  tenderness. 

—H.  F. 

Game  Pie 

Prepare  the  birds  as  for  roasting. 
Loosen  the  joints  with  a  sharp  knife 
but  do  not  separate  entirely.  Parboil  in 
slightly  salted  water  for  ten  minutes. 
Drain.  Line  a  deep  glass  baking  dish 
with  puff  paste  and  sprinkle  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  shreds  of  salt  pork.  Cover 
with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  butter 
and  pepper.  Arrange  the  birds  on  this 


TABLE  BLESSIAG 

By  Myrtle  Vorst  Sheppard 

“Bless  these  foods  to  our  use. 
Oh,  Lord!’’  he’d  say. 

(I  still  can  see  his  work-worn 
Hands,  so  lately  occi^ied 
With  tasks  of  barn  and  field.) 
And,  at  his  words,  our  simple 
Foodstuffs  seemed  to  yield 
A  glow  of  worth 
Not  of  this  earth. 

When  father  bent  his  head 
To  ask  a  blessing  on  our  bread. 
Things  seemed  so  right, 

God  must  have  loved  the  sight! 


ed  potatoes  and  peas  or  asparagus  tips. 

—H.  F. 

Roast  Quail 

Clean  and  truss  but  do  not  stuff. 
Place  in  row  in  roasting  pan,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  add  one  cupful  of  water 
and  one-half  cupful  of  butter.  Place 
in  oven  and  baste  frequently  with  but¬ 
ter  and  water  mixture,  adding  more 
if  needed.  Cook  one-half  hour,  when 
they  should  be  delicately  browned.  At 
this  time  place  one  slice  of  white,  day- 
old  bread  under  each  bird.  When  this 
bread  is  browned  (about  five  minutes), 
the  birds  should  be  ready  to  serve. 
Garnish  with  rings  of  cranberry  jelly. 

—H.  F. 

Baked  Rabbit 

When  rabbits  are  to  be  roasted,  they 
are  improved  if  rubbed  thoroughly  in¬ 
side  and  out  with  equal  parts  of  ground 
cloves  and  ground  allspice  and  then 
hung  in  a  cold  place  where  they  will 
be  chilled  for  two  days.  Rabbit  meat 
is  dry  in  texture  and  must  have  plenty 
of  fat  added  while  cooking.  Any  de¬ 
sired  dressing  may  be  used.  If  meat 
cannot  be  dressed  and  chilled,  it  should 
be  soaked  a  few  hours  in  salt  and 
water.  Lard  roasting  rabbits  with 
strips  of  salt  pork,  using  a  larding 
needle.  Onion  stuffing  is  preferred  and 


Wash  brown  or  wild  rice  thoroughly, 
drain  and  sprinkle  it  into  rapidly  boil¬ 
ing  water  of  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  rice,  in  the  top  of  the 
double  boiler.  Allow  1  teaspoon  salt  per 
quart  of  water.  Set  over  boiling  water 
and  cook  45  to  60  minutes  until  water 
is  absorbed  and  grains  are  tender.  Add 
seasonings  and  stuff  the  game  with  it. 
This  is  also  good  for  domestic  duck. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  wild  game 
as  for  domestic  poultry  or  meat,  in 
that  young  and  tender  creatures  may 
be  broiled  or  fried  while  the  older  and 
tougher  ones  have  to  be  used  in  stews, 
fricasees  or  casserole  dishes.  Wild 
birds  taste  better  and  are  more  tender 
if  they  are  hung  a  few  days  before 
they  are  cooked.  They  are  plucked  dry, 
a  few  feathers  at  a  time,  toward  the 
tail. 

If  one  objects  to  the  strong  gamey 
flavor,  it  may  be  disguised  by  adding 
strong  seasonings — garlic,  onion,  sage, 
thyme  or  other  herbs.  Some  people  like 
to  soak  duck  or  venison  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  water  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Also  for  duck,  after  sprinkling 
inside  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  several  short  stalks  of  celery,  a 
whole  onion,  1/2  apple,  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  inside  the  duck.  Fasten  three 
strips  of  bacon  around  each  breast  and 
bake  breast  down,  in  a  large  uncovered 
pan.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  450°  for  20  to 
30  min.,  basting  every  5  min.  with  the 
fat  in  the  pan.  The  duck  is  perfectly 
done  if  the  blood  does  not  run  when  the 
breast  is  pierced  with  a  fork.  It  should 
not  be  overcooked. 

For  those  who  will  not  be  having 
game,  yet  who  wish  something  a  little 
different  for  the  traditional  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  turkey  or  chicken  this  nut  dressing 
is  recommended: 

Crumbly  Nut  Dressing 

4  cups  stale  bread  cubes  'A  cup  broken  nut  meats 
A  cup  butter  I  teaspoon  salt 

Pepper,  if  desired 

Cook  the  broken  nut  meats  in  the 
fat  until  slightly  browned.  Add  sea¬ 
soning  and  bread,  cut  in  one-half  inch 
or  less  cubes.  Cook,  tossing  and  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  with  a  fork,  until  the 
bread  is  lightly  browned.  More  fat 
and  nuts  may  be  used  if  a  richer  dress¬ 
ing  is  desired.  This  quantity  of  dress¬ 
ing  will  stuff  a 
medium-s  i  z  e  d 
roaster.  If  the 
bird  is  larger,  it 
is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  cup 
of  dressing  per 
pound  of  bird  is 
the  right  propor¬ 
tion. 
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Green  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  wearable  colors  of  the 
season,  with  cherry  red  a  favorite, 
especially  for  accessories,  and  for  af¬ 
ternoon  or  evening  wear.  Natural, 
beige  and  putty  shades  are  also  in  the 
limelight,  as  are  black  plum,  mellow 
gold  and  copper  .  kettle.  Yet  black 
still  offers  the  background  for  all  kinds 
of  jewelled  buttons,  studded  belts  and 
military  trimmings. 


.Woolens,  velveteens,  fine  wale  cordu¬ 
roys,  sueded  rayon,  failles  and  crepes 
are  all  outstanding  daytime  materi¬ 
als. 


Becoming,  wearable  Shirtwaist  Dress, 
Pattern  No.  3449,  is  as  All-American 
as  baseball  and  absolutely  indispens- 


‘‘There  are  three  ways  of  rapid 
communication,  son :  telephone, 
telegraph  and  —  tell  a  woman!” 


able  in  any  woman’s  wardrobe.  This 
one  has  a  size  range  from  16  to  50. 
Size  36  requires  yards  54-in.  fabric. 

Girl’s  Peasant  Outfit,  Pattern  No, 
3080,  is  a  sweet  thing,  with  its  draw¬ 
string  blouse  and  full  skirted  jumper. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4,  %  yd.  39-in.  fabric 
for  skirt  trimming  bands  and  blouse; 
1%  yds.  for  jumper. 

Easy-to-make  Doll  Clothes,  Pattern 
No.  3259,  are  as  cunning  as  daughter’s 
own  clothes — new  soft  shoulders  and 
all!  Pattern  is  designed  for  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20-in.  dolls.  Coat  and  hat 
require  %  yd.  54-in.  fabric;  dress 
yd.  35-in.;  panties,  %  yd.  35-in.;  slip, 
%  yd.  35-in.  for  18-in.  doll. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  winter 
fashion  catalog. 

—  A.  A.— 

Earns  Pin  Money  Caning 
Chairs 

We  have  not  been  taking  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist^^  very  long  but  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  As  I  have  two 
children,  I  need  to  make  all  the  money 
I  can,  so  I  have  been  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  “pin  money’’  letters  you 
have  printed. 

I  do  chair  caning.  Several  people  I 
knew  had  found  old  chairs  that  they 
wanted  to  have  done  over  and  reseat¬ 
ed,  so  I  learned  how  to  do  caning,  how 
to  put  new  splint  seats  in  and  new  rush 
seats.  I  get  $1.25  for  cane  seats  and 
$2.00  for  the  other  two  kinds.  I  learn¬ 
ed  this  work  in  a  Home  Economics 
class  soon  after  I  graduated  from  High 
School,  and  also  I  got  an  instruction 
book  on  making  splint  and  rush  seats. 
I  make  about  75  cents  on  each  chair. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  my  prices  lower 
than  elsewhere,  as  it  seems  like  a  lot 
of  money  to  pay  for  an  old  chair,  al¬ 
though  it  is  well  worth  it  if  the  frame 
is  good,  I  enjoy  the  work  very  much 
and  would  like  to  do  it  on  a  larger 
scale  than  I  do  now. 

I  get  my  customers  mostly  through 
relatives  and  friends,  and  people  around 
the  community.  Besides  making  seats 
for  chairs,  I  enjoy  doing  any  kind  of 
handwork.  I  have  crocheted  3  yard 
square  table  pieces,  several  collars, 
holders,  pocketbooks  and  handkerchiefs 
to  sell,  as  well  as  making  quite  a  lot 
of  different  things  for  myself  and  fami¬ 
ly. — Mrs.  Gardner  Reimel,  Meshoppen, 
Pa.,  R.  2. 


AIJNT  JANET’S 

^awPuie  (leoi/pe, 

WHEREVER  pecans  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  pecan  pie  is  a  great 
favorite.  No  doubt  other  nut- 
meats  may  be  substituted  for 
pecans,  but  everybody  ought  to 
try  Pecan  Pie  at  least  once.  Here 
is  the  way  they  make  it  down  in 
Texas : 

Texas  Pecan  Pie_ 

I  cup  broken  pecan  I  cup  dark  corn  syrup 
meats  3  eggs,  beaten 

'/2  cup  butter  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

I  cup  sugar  teaspoon  salt 

rich  pie  crust 

Line  pieplate  with  rich  pastry. 
Arrange  pecan  meats  over  it. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar  together 
thoroughly,  then  add  remaining 
ingredients,  beating  well.  Pour 
into  unbaked  pastry  shell,  over 
the  pecans,  and  bake  in  a  very 
hot  oven  (450°  F.)  for  10  min. 
Then  reduce  to  moderate  oven 
(350°  F. )  and  bake  30  to  35  min. 
until  a  knife  inserted  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  comes  out  clean.  Cool.  May 
be  served  with  whipped  cream. 


Act  Now !- Before  It  Is  Too  Late ! 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


GUARANTEE 

Utica  Radiator  Corp. 
guarantees  the  materials 
against  defects  and  the 
signature  of  your  local 
dealer  assures  you  of 
satisfactory  installation. 


Write  us  for  nome 
of  NEAREST 
UTICA  DEALER 


If  you  are  able  to  repair  your  heating  sys¬ 
tem  to  put  it  in  good  working  order,  the 
Government  urges  you  to  do  so.  If  not,  how¬ 
ever,  now  is  the  time  to  install  a  good  heat¬ 
ing  system  while  materials  are  still  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  do  not  assure  yourself  of  heat¬ 
ing  comfort  now  for  the  years  to  come,  it 
may  be  too  late  later.  Conservation  of  fuel 
is  also  important.  Insure  complete  heating 
comfort  with  a  UTICA  HEATING  SYS¬ 
TEM.  Act  now — before  it  is  too  late. 

Installed  by  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer,  who  is  our  representative 
and  who  is  best  able  to  serve  you,  will  be 
glad  to  inspect  your  heating  plant  and  give 
you  a  free  estimate  of  cost  of  repairs  or  re¬ 
placement.  A  generous  time-payment  plan 
is  available,  with  a  modest  down  payment, 
eighteen  months  to  pay  and  small  monthly 
payments.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
FREE  HEATING  ESTIMATE. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.  Dept.  A- 11,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspect  my  heating 
plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement.  It 
is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . . . . 

I 

Address . . 

City . State . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 

Most  convenient  time . at . A.M. 

(Day  or  Days)  P •  M. 


COLDS 

cjfUickii^ 


LIQUID 
TABLETS 
SALVE 
NOSE  DROPS 
COUOH  DROPS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


jMIDDLE-AGE) 
WOMEN  OS?,.) 

HEED  THIS  ADVICE!! 

If  you’re  cross,  restless,  NERVOUS — 
suffer  hot  flashes,  dizziness — caused 
by  this  period  in  a  woman’s  life — 
try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.  Made  especially  for 
women.  Hundreds  of  thousands  re¬ 
markably  helped.  Follow  label  direc¬ 
tions.  WORTH  TRYING! 

V -  ^ 


FALSE  TEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$7.95 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSE  TEETH 


for  you  by  mail  from  your  own  impression  You  hav« 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  you  be  your  own  Judce 

CPUn  Nn  MflNPY  WRITE  TODAY  for  FRii 
OLllU  nu  ITIUllLI  Booklet  and  MaterlaL 

CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  22-RI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 

Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that  your  policy  is  to  run  out 
soon,  renew  it  right  away  with  our  agent  or  direct 
to  the  office. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


LAND-O-IMOD 

OUILTING  COTTON 


Comes  in  smooth,  even 
sheet  of  proper  size  and 
thickness  to  suit  your 
needs.  All-new  cotton. 
Makes  smoother,  softer, 
fluffier  quilts.  Send  10c 
for  sample  quilting  pat¬ 
tern  and  the  1941  book  of 
quilt  designs.  Dept  D-15. 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO. 

LOCKPORT,  NSW  YORK 


f 
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Oarder  Xlian  Pharaoh’s  Heart 


My  cousin  Addison  was  a  born 
naturalist,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
He  had  a  love  for  Nature  and  an  ab- 
^  sorbing  interest  in  all  her  works.  It  is 
said  that  one  naturalist  instinctively 
recognizes  another.  It  is  reported  that 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Addison 
presented  himself  at  Cambridge,  in 
company  with  eleven  other  applicants, 
for  practical  instruction  under  Profes¬ 
sor  Louis  Agassiz,  the  bluff,  sometimes 
choleric  old  professor  ran  his  eye  over 
the  group  and,  singling  out  this  youth 
from  Maine  at  a  glance,  said,  “I  will 
have  you,  for  certain,”  and  set  him  to 
work  that  very  morning  to  skeletonize 
a  heron. 

Two  or  three  years  later  Addison  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  as  instructor  at 
Yale  University.  There  he  was  largely 
concerned  with  zoology,  but  he  lost 
nothing  of  his  penchant  for  mineralogy, 
or  of  his'  liking  for  specimen  hunts. 

At  that  time  the  great  iron  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States  were  still  in 
their  infancy,  not  yet  united  and  con¬ 
solidated  as  at  present.  They  consisted 
of  a  great  number  of  scattered  blast 
furnaces  wherever  ore  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  These  small  concerns  were 
worked  by  local  companies  or  individu¬ 
al  owners,  who  smelted  what  they  could 
and  sold  as  the  market  demanded. 

One  such  isolated  furnace  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  north- 
,ern  New  York,  far  up  toward  Mt. 
Marcy,  and  had  been  operated  to  some 
extent  by  a  pioneer  of  that  region,  who 
had  labored  very  hard  to  make  a  start 
with  it.  He  had  died  suddenly  the 
previous  season,  however,  and  his  heirs, 

-  who  lived  in  Philadelphia,  had  adver¬ 
tised  the  mine  for  sale.  In  a  pros¬ 
pectus  that  they  issued  they  quoted  a 
price  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Industrial  iron  was  high-priced  in 
those  years,  following  the  Civil  War; 
but  the  disadvantages  of  scattered, 
private  ownership  were  already  appar¬ 
ent,  and  larger  companies  were  form¬ 
ing.  One  of  these,  having  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City,  had  recently 
secured  a  charter  to  operate  a  number 
of  furnaces  in  New  York  State,  under 
a  single  management. 

Millionaires  were  not  then  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  are  now,  and  capital  for 
industrial  enterprises,  however  promis¬ 
ing,  was  not  as  easily  obtained.  The 
principal  partner  of  the  new  company 
— Mr.  John  Bqshrod — had  property  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  all  of  which  he  was  willing  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  on 
learning  of  this  furnace  and  mine  for 
sale  in  the  Adirondacks  he  employed  a 
well-known  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
one  of  the  state  colleges  to  investigate 
its  value. 

The  professor  journeyed  to  the  place, 
spent  a  day  or  two  at  the  mine,  and 
reported  favorably — in  effect,  that  the 
lode  was  very  extensive,  and  the  ore 
magnetic  iron  of  unusually  high  grade. 
^  The  location,  too,  he  said,  was  highly 
advantageous  to  operation,  in  every 
way.  The  works  were  so  placed  that 
the  ore  could  be  brought  downhill  to  the 
furnace;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
advantage,  there  was  a  crag  only  a 
hundred  feet  away,  where  limerock 
could  be  broken  out  for  the  flux, 

^  On  the  strength  of  the  report  Mr. 
Bushrod  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
partners  an  option  of  thirty  days  for  the 
purchase  of  the  mine,  at  the  price  nam¬ 
ed  above,  and  he  made  shift  to  raise 
the  purchase  money.  The  transaction 
meant  much  to  him;  his  all  was  about 
to  be  invested. 

In  spite  of  the  professor’s  report, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  claim¬ 
ed  for  the  mine,  Mr.  Bushrod  felt 
vaguely  uneasy  as  to  its  true  value. 
He  said  afterwards  that  he  could  never 
quite  explain  why  he  felt  so.  He  had 


made  up  his  mind  to  buy  the  mine,  yet 
this  vague  sense  of  uneasiness  pursued 
him  and  kept  him  awake  nights.  The 
option  expired  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December,  and  it  was  now  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  the  month. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Professor 
Dana  of  Yale  University,  the  well- 
known  author  of  “Dana’s  Geology,” 
and  a  day  or  two  later  he  went  to 
New  Haven  to  talk  with  him  about  this 
Adirondack  lode  and  the  prospects  of 
of  success  with  it.  In  fact,  he  greatly 
desired  to  get  the  venerable  professor 
himself  to  go  and  see  it. 

Professor  Dana  was  interested,  but 
declared  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  him 


^  /I. 


at  his  age,  with  his  other  engagements, 
to  make  so  long  a  trip  to  so  bleak  a 
region,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

“It  might  take  me  over  Christmas,” 
he  said.  “My  other  duties  make  it  im¬ 
possible.  But  I  think  I  can  get  you  a 
man  to  go,”  he  added. 

“Who  is  it?”  Mr.  Bushrod  asked 
quickly.  “I  want  a  very  good  man.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  young  fellow  from 
Maine  who  has  lately  been  appointed 
instructor  here  at  the  college,”  Profes¬ 
sor  Dana  explained. 

“A  young  man?”  Bushrod  questioned 
doubtfully. 

“Yes;  but  what  he  doesn’t  know 
about  minerals  isn’t  worth  knowing,” 
Professor  Dana  remarked.  “He  is  your 
man,  I  think.  And  I  think  he  would 
go.” 

They  looked  up  Addison,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Dana  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Bush¬ 
rod.  The  latter  stated  the  case  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  mentioned  the  usual  fee  for 
the  services  of  mining  experts  at  that 
time — namely,  twenty-five  dollars  a  day 
and  expenses. 

“I  should  be  glad  to  go,  sir,  if  I  can 
get  excused  from  my  classes,”  Addison 
replied.  “But,  Mr.  Bushrod,  I  have  no 
experience.  I  have  never  undertaken 
anything  of  that  sort  in  my  life.  It 
seems  to  me,  sir,  that  you  ought  to 
have  an  expert  of  large  experience  for 
this.” 

“I’ve  had  one,”  Bushrod  replied.  “I 
am  not  satisfied  with  his  report.  It 
may  be  all  right — I  hope  it  is — but  I’m 
afraid  of  it.  I’m  afraid  he  didn’t  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things  up  there.  You 
see,  I’m .  risking  everything  on  this 
deal,  and  that  option  expires  in  eig'ht 
days.  I’m  in  a  corner. 

“Now,  I  want  you  to  go  up  there  and 
keep  an  eye  to  everything  you  see 
about  that  mine,”  Bushrod  went  on 
very  earnestly.  “Don’t  take  anybody’s 
say-so  about  it,  but  test  it  right  down 
to  bed-rock  facts,  and  tell  me  exactly 
what  you  find.” 


“Well,  sir.  I’ll  go.  I  will  start  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  if  I  can  get  off  from 
my  class  work,”  Addison  added.  “And 
I  will  give  you  my  best  judgment  on 
it,  such  as  it  is.” 

Professor  Dana  aided  Addison  to  get 
leave  of  absence  from  the  faculty,  and 
he  set  off  next  day,  taking  blowpipe, 
acids,  hammer,  and  hand  drills  in  a 
small  valise.  At  the  end  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  at  Irondale,  he  hired  a  man  and 
buckboard  to  drive  the  remainder  of 
the  distance,  thirteen  miles — and  they 
nearly  perished  of  cold.  The  weather 
was  bitterly  bleak;  the  wind  blew  furi¬ 
ously  all  the  way,  with  frequent  whirl¬ 
ing  snow  squalls,  straight  off  Mt. 
Marcy,  which  whitened  the  hard-frozen 
ground.  But  they  rumbled  on,  and 
reached  the  mine  at  last  with  their 
horses  nearly  done  up. 

The  place  was  in  a  rocky  valley;  and 
Addison’s  first  glimpse  of  the  tall  fur¬ 
nace  chimney  was  through  a  cloud  of 
swirling  snowflakes.  They  found  Mat¬ 
thews,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine, 
there.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  little 
new  cottage  near  the  furnace;  and  he 
had  three  men  at  work,  blasting  out 
limerock. 

“Coble  to  look  at  the  mine,  have  ye? 
Wal,  you’re  the  fourth  scientific  feller 
that’s  bin  up  here,”  Matthews  said, 
laughing.  “This  time  I  see  they’ve  sent 
a  young  one.’”  He  appeared  amused, 
but  he  and  his  wife  entertained  their 
guest  very  '^hospitably. 

After  Addison  had  got  thawed  out 
a  bit,  he  began  to  look  around,  asking 
no  questions,  but  listening  all  the  while 
to  the  fine  accounts  Matthews  gave  of 
what  the  mine  had  previously  produc¬ 
ed,  and  what  it  might  do  in  the  future. 

“Biggest  deposit  of  iron  in  this 
state,”’  Matthews  asserted.  “And  the 
cheapest-worked.  Ore  enough  out  there 
to  keep  ten  furnaces  runnin’  a  hundred 
years!  And  look  at  that  limestone.  No 
long  hauls — you  can  wheel  it  on  wheel¬ 
barrows  right  down  to  the  furnace 
doors.  Wood  enough,  too,  for  charcoal 
right  out  there  within  a  stone’s  throw.” 

Addison,  saying  nothing,  made  up  his 
mind  that  Matthews  was  for  some 
reason  greatly  interested  in  effecting  a 
sale  of  the  mine;  but  that  might  be  be¬ 
cause  he  hoped  to  keep  his  situation 
as  manager  under  the  new  owners;  for 
Matthews  told  him  repeatedly  that  the 
heirs  were  “a  lot  of  women-folks”  who 
cared  nothing  about  making  iron. 

It  was  so  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow 
squalls  drove  so  fiercely,  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  go  to  the  mine  itself 
that  night,  where  the  deposit  of  ore 
cropped  out  from  the  mountainous  side 
of  the  valley;  but  he  did  so  early  next 
morning,  and  Matthews  was  at  his 
heels  everywhere  he  went.  The  lode 
seemed  to  be  fine  black  ore,  and  ap¬ 
parently  there  was  plenty  of  it. 

There  was  no  doubt,  indeed,  about 
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The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines, 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  ,poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  maih 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist ,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving 

I  offer  thanks,  not  as  a  Pharisee 
Of  old,  but  humbly.  Lord; 
Remembering  those  who  hunger,  suffer 
cold; 

And  those  who  perish,  guiltless  young 
and  old. 

By  victor’s  ruthless  sword. 

My  heart,  exulting,  hymns  Thy  praise 
to  see 

The  beauty  of  our  land; 

Sweet  rippling  water  laced  with  silver 
rain; 

Majestic  mountains  guarding  fertile 
plain. 

Rich  bounty  of  Thy  hand. 

For  dearly  held  companionship  of 
friends 

And  neighborly  accord; 

For  work  to  do;  a  little  time  to  dream; 
For  love  true-flowing  as  a  deep  warm 
stream, 

I  give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord. 

— .Elizabeth  Howard  Finnessy, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

the  quantity  of  it;  and  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  it  was  black,  pure  iron  all 
the  way  through.  Addison  broke  out 
specimens  in  half  a  dozen  different 
places,  and  during  the  afternoon  appli¬ 
ed  the  blowpipe  test  and  such  other 
tests  as  could  be  employed  on  the  spot. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  ore  was 
somewhat  refractory  to  the  blowpipe 
flame  and  fused  very  slowly;  but  at 
first  he  attributed  that  to  the  snapping 
cold  weather;  the  rock  was  like  ice, 
and  the  room  chilly. 

He  then  went  out  to  look  at  the  slag 
that  had  been  dumped  down  a  bank, 
from  previous  charges  of  the  furnace. 
From  such  observation  of  it  as  Addi¬ 
son  could  make,  he  thought  that  the 
slag  looked  glassy,  and  that  there  were 
a  good  many  “shadrachs”  in  it;  but 
the  latter  might  be  due  to  imperfect 
smelting. 

He  got  rid  of  Matthews  and  took  a 
walk  around  the  place.  The  chimney 
shaft  of  the  furnace  had  impressed  him 
at  first  sight  as  being  a  remarkably 
tall  one,  but  he  had  seen  it  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow  squall,  and  at  the  time  had 
not  given  second  thought  to  that  fea¬ 
ture.  But  now,  standing  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  he  looked  at  it  with  curiosity. 
“They  must  have  had  a  strong  draught 
up  so  long  a  flue,”  he  thought.  “'Won¬ 
der  why  they  built  it  so  high?” 

Blast  furnaces  at  the  time  rarely  had 
chimneys  over  fifty  feet  high — they 
were  generally  much  shorter;  but  this 
one  looked  to  him  to  be  as  much  as 
eighty,  and,  as  he  stood  estimating  the 
height,  he  noticed  from  the  color  of 
the  brickwork,  that  originally  the  shaft 
had  been  shorter,  and  that  at  apparent¬ 
ly  two  different  times  it  had  been  top¬ 
ped  out  and  carried  higher  by  as  much 
as  fifteen  feet.  Evidently  they  had  felt 
the  need  of  a  more  powerful  draught 
to  accomplish  the  smelting  of  the  ore. 
It  must  be  ^hat  the  ore  was  hard  to 
smelt. 

That  set  him  thinking  in  earnest,  and 
he  remembered  what  he  had  noticed 
using  the  blowpipe.  He  went  back  in¬ 
doors  and  lighted  the  pipe  again.  Be¬ 
yond  question  the  ore  was  unusually 
obdurate  to  the  flame.  This  circum¬ 
stance  and  the  tall  chimney  shaft  co¬ 
incided  very  suggestively;  and  Addison 
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began  to  “smell  a  rat,”  so  to  speak — a 
very  large  rat,  indeed! 

He  said  nothing  to  Matthews,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  had  determined  to  hold  his 
surmises  in  check  until  he  coul^d  make 
a  more  exact  analysis  of  the  ore. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for 
remaining  longer,  and  he  packed  up 
his  specimens  in  preparation  for  tak¬ 
ing  them  home  with  him  to  the  college 
laboratory. 

An  accident  to  his  train,  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  prevented  him  from  reaching 
New  Haven  till  late  next  day — Christ¬ 
mas  Day — but  there  were  few  holiday 
claims  on  his  attention  at  New  Haven, 
and,  shutting  himself  up  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory,  he  attacked  his  speci¬ 
mens  with  great  zeal.  This  was  his 
first  call  as  a  mining  expert,  and 
visions  of  future  calls  stimulated  him 
to  make  a  fine  report,  correct  in  every 
detail.  If  he  thought  it  a  drab  and 
lonely  way  to  spend  a  festive  day,  he 
kept  his  thought  to  himself. 

Addison  found  what  he  had  already, 
while  still  up  at  the  miife,  surmised  he 
would  find.  He  went  over  the  tests 
again  and  again,  and  got  the  quantita¬ 
tive  percentages  as  exact  as  possible. 
It  kept  him  busy  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night.  Nevertheless,  he  took  the  early 
train  next  morning  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Bushrod  was  at  his  office,  and 
looked  up  expectantly  when  Addison 
entered.  “Well,  well!  What  did  you 
find?”  he  asked. 

“I  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
promising  property,”  he  replied.  “The 
ore  deposit  is  extensive.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  it,  and  plenty  of  lime- 
rock  close  by.  The  deposit  appeared  to 
be  magnetic  ore  and  it  looks  to  be 
nearly  pure  iron.’” 

“And  —  and  —  you  think  it’s  all 
right?”  Bushrod  cut  in. 

“No,  sir,  I  have  not  said  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Addison.  “For  I  find  that  this 
ore  contains,  throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  it,  26  per  cent  of  titanium — 
titanic  oxide.”  : 

“What’s  that?”  Bushrod  exclaimed. 

“Titanium  is  one  of  the  metals  some¬ 
times  associated  with  iron.  It  is  not 
quite  so  infusible  as  platinum,  but 
pretty  near  it.” 

“That  ore  is  hard  to  smelt,  then?” 

“Harder  than  Pharaoh’s  heart.” 

“And  that  means — ”  Bushrod  cried. 

“So  great  a  percentage  of  titanium 
in  the  ore  means  that  the  high  cost  of 
smelting  it  would,  with  present  meth¬ 
ods,  render  the  mine  hopelessly  un¬ 
profitable.  It  would  cost  a  dollar  and 
more  for  every  dollar  you  got  out  of 
it.” 

Bushrod  looked  nonplussed.  “Well  I 
know  I  ought  to  thank  you,”  he  said. 
Then  he  paid  the  customary  fee,  with 
expenses,  and  they  parted. 

That  might  have  been  the  end  of  the 

Mother,  This  Home- 
Mixed  Cough  Relief 
Is  Wonderful 

No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  SavesDollars. 

To  get  the  most  surprising  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you  can  easily  pre¬ 
pare  a  medicine,  right  in  your  own  kit¬ 
chen.  It’s  very  easy — a  child  could  do 
it — needs  no  cooking,  and  tastes  so  good 
that  children  take  it  willingly.  But  you’ll 
say  it  beats  them  all  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Then 
get  2^^  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist,  and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full 
pint  of  really  splendid  cough  syrup — 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  lasts  a 
family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it  can’t  be 
beafen.  It  acts  in  three  ways — lobsens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  prompt  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


story.  But  three  days  later  Addison 
received  a  letter  addressed  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  hand.  He  opened  the  envelope 
to  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bushrod. 

“The  more  I  think  this  over,  the  more 
convinced  I  feel  that  you  got  us  out 
of  a  very  serious  scrape,”  he  read.  “If 
this  is  the  first  consulting  experience 
in  your  career,  I  should  say  that  you 
have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a 
life  of  unbounded  professional  useful¬ 
ness.  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
a  little  more  fully  than  I  did  in  my 
first  flurry  over  your  report.  Please 
consider  it  a  belated  but  sincere  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  good  wishes  which 
should  accompany  this  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.” 

A  colored  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to 
the  floor.  Addison  picked-  it  up  and 
turned  it  over  slowly. 

It  was  a  check  for  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 


Pe^iAxi^HaiPnjo-{de4nl 


For  helpful  advice  on  your  personal 
problems,  write  to  Fucile,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please 
enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelop 
for  personal  reply. 

Explain  Frankly 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  sixteen  years  old 
and  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  proper 
and  all  right  for  me  to  go  out  with  boys 
two  to  three  years  older  than  I  am. 

My  folks  do  not  object  to  my  going  out, 
but  we  live  with  my  mother’s  folks  and 
when  I  go  out  they,  always  scold  my 
mother  because  they  don’t  believe  I 
should  go  out  until  I  am  at  least  eigh¬ 
teen.  We  can’t  seem  to  come  to  any 
agreement  about  this.  In  this  way  I  do 
not  like  to  go  any  place  because  I  know 
what  will  be  said  the  next  morning  and 
I  do  not  like  my  mother  to  be  scolded 
all  the  time.  I  almost  always  break 
dates. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  I  should 
do?  What  could  I  tell  the  boys?  Should 
I  tell  them  how  the  situation  is  at  home? 
— Troubled. 

It  seems  nowadays  that  most  young 
girls  of  16  have  occasional  dates  with 
nice  young  boys  their  own  age,  or  a 
couple  of  years  older,  but  if  your  go¬ 
ing  out  causes  your  mother  to  get  into 
trouble,  I  can  understand  why  you  are 
reluctant  to  accept  dates.  Can’t  you 
and  your  mother  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  grandparents  and  come 
to  some  kind  of  an  understanding  as  to 
just  whether  or  not  they  could  be 
happy  about  your  having  an  occasional 
date?  If  they  continue  to  cause  your 
mother  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  then 
instead  of  making  dates  with  boys  and 
breaking  them,  you  should  very  frank¬ 
ly  explain  the  situation  to  them  and 
say  that  you  are  sorry  you  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  their  company. 

—  A.  A. — 

You’d  Better  Leave 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  20  and  I  am  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  an  elderly  farmer  and  his 
son.  I  had  been  going  with  his  son  near¬ 
ly  three  months  before  I  started  to  keep 
house  for  them,  Both  father  and  son  are 
gentlemen  in  all  w-ays,  and  treat  me  as 
one  of  the  family.  Lately  I  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  young  man.  We  plan  on 
being  married  sometime  this  fall.  I  am 
wondering  if  I  am  doing  the  right  thing 
by  staying  on  out  here  until  we  are  mar¬ 
ried.  You  see,  the  neighbors  are  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  fuss  over  my  living  in  the 
house  with  two  men.  Am  I  doing  right 
by  staying  here  and  just  letting  people 
talk?  I  don’t  care  what  they  say  and 
neither  does  my  fiance,  but  we  don’t  want 
them  to  get  the  wrong  opinion  of  us.  So, 
Lucile,  please  advise  me  as  to  what  I 
should  do  —  stay  on  here  and  keep  house 
for  my  fiance  and  his  aged  father,  or  go 
home  and  wait  until  we  can  be  married? 
■—Just  Wondering. 

What  a  wonderful  world  it  would  be 
if  nobody  talked  about  things  that  did 
not  concern  them!  Unfortunately,  how¬ 


ever,  they  do  and  if  you  are  going  to 
live  in  the  same  community  after  you 
are  married,  it  might  save  you  future 
unpleasantness  if  you  would  decide  to 
leave  until  such  time  as  you  can  be 
married.  I  am  sure  that  this  young 


man  and  his  father  will  see  this  your 
way  and  will  want  to  protect  your  good 
reputation  in  all  ways  possible.  Of 
course,  you  will  hate  to  leave  them 
this  way,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
it  might  be  better  that  you  do  so. 


LAST 

TO  ENTER 
OCCIDENT  FLOUR 


CONTEST! 


CONTEST  CLOSES  NOVEMBER  10th!  Jusf  write  a  statement.  SO 

Occident  Flour  because  .  . 


words  or  less,  beginning:  "I  like 

Only  a  few  more  days  to  share  in  this 
easy  contest.  Think  of  the  ways  you 
could  use  some  extra  cash!  Better  ask 
your  grocer  today  for  your  entry  blank 
and  get  started.  Find  out  for  yourself, 
too,  that  Occident  Enriched  Family 


RULES  ARE  EASY! 


1.  Just  complete  the  statement,  “I  like  Occidertt 
Flour  because  ...”  using  not  more  than  50 
words.  Write  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or 
entry  blank  available  at  your  dealer’s. 

2.  Your  own  name  and  address,  printed  plainly, 
the  name  of  your  grocer,  and  one  sales  slip  or 
Occident  Guaranty  Certificate  (in  every  bag), 
as  proof  of  purchase,  must  accompany  each 
entry — enter  as  many  statements  as  you  wish, 

3.  Mail  entries  to  Occident  Flour  Contest  Dept., 
Minneapolis,  Miim. 

4.  Cash  prizes  are:  First  Prize,  $500;  Second 
Prize,  $200;  Third  Prize,  $100;  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  $25;  Sixth  and  Seventh,  $10;  and  the  next 
six  prizes,  $5;  100  consolation  prizes  of  $1  each. 
In  the  event  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

5.  Entries  will  be  judged  only  on  sincerity 
and  the  originality  of  expression  concerning 
Occident  Flour’s  better  baking  qualities.  Your 


Flour  does  make  your  baking  easier. 
Occident  gives  delightful  flavor,  fine 
texture  and  golden  crusts  to  your  bak¬ 
ing.  You  can  use  Occident  with  “better 
luck”  for  every  flour  use — rolls,  pies, 
bread,  cakes,  everything.  Try  it  today! 


entry  should  not  be  elaborate.  Decision  of  the 
judges  will  be  final.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

6.  Contest  closes  November  10,  1941.  Entries 
postmarked  later  than  midnight,  November 
10th,  will  not  be  eligible. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible. 
Names  of  Grand  Prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  paper  in  December. 

8.  Contest  _  open  to  all  except  employees  of 
Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  its  advertising 
agents,  and  their  families. 

IF  YOU  WIN,  YOUR  DEALER  WINS  TOO! 

Be  sure  the  name  of  the  flour  dealer  from  whom 
you  buy  your  Occident  Flour  is  on  your  sheet 
of  paper  or  entry  blank  (which  he  will  supply). 
He  can  help  you  win.  And  he,  too,  receives  a 
cash  bonus  of  50%  of  any  Grand  Prize  if  a 
winner  purchased  the  flour  through  his  store. 
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Kernels, 
!^ereenings 
oW  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 

Beef  Cattle  Observations 


During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  recorded  dozens  of  guess¬ 
es  of  the  weights  of  our  beef 
heifers  which  later  I  have  been 
able  to  check  with  scales. 

My  general  observation  is  that  gues- 
sers,  as  a  rule,  put  the  weights  of  ani¬ 
mals  under  a  year  old  too  low,  while 
they  guess  the  weights  of  older  ani¬ 
mals  too  high.  To  illustrate,  the  aver¬ 
age  guess  of  the  weights  of  a  bunch 
of  our  short  yearlings  recently  was 
450  lbs.  They  actually  weighed  a  little 
over  500  lbs.  apiece.  At  the  same  time, 
the  average  guess  of  the  weights  of 
the  long  yearling  heifers  shown  in  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  was 
650  lbs.  They  actually  averaged  610 
lbs.  The  last  eight  of  our  spring  of  1940 
shipment  were  guessed  850.  They 
weighed  769  and  brought  $85.35  a  head. 

Now  that  we'  have  begun  scale 
weighing  cattle  on  the  farm,  we  are 
finding  out  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  gains  we  are  getting  on  pas¬ 
ture.  As  might  be  expected,  these  gains 
vary  directly  with  the  quality  of  the 
pastures  grazed. 

From  our  rather  brief  experience 
pasturing  beef  cattle  I  am  sure  that 
young  beef  cattle,  to  do  anything  at 
all,  require  a  better  pasture  than  do 
young  dairy  heifers.  In  fact,  from  our 
experience  I  can’t  see  any  place  at  all 
for  beef  cattle  on  the  poor  land  of  the 
Northeast.  It  just  won’t  support  them. 
They  will  live  but  they  won’t  grow  or 
gain  in  weight. 

Here  are  some  increases  in  weight 
we  have  gotten  on  pasture  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  season  has  been  an  unusually 
dry  one  with  us.  Twenty-nine  heifer 
calves,  which  weighed  311.2  lbs.  in  New 
Mexico  last  May  and  were  on  our  pas¬ 
ture  just  five  months,  averaged  505  lbs. 
Forty  heifer  calves,  those  shown  in  the 
picture  on  this  page,  which  averaged 
252  lbs.  in  Texas  last  November,  aver¬ 
aged  610  lbs.  after  being  up  here  just 
eleven  months;  five  of  them  being  in 
the  barn  and  six  on  pasture.  Sixty-five 
spayed  heifers  which  avqj"aged  333  lbs. 
in  New  Mexico  weighed  513  lbs.  after 
five  months  on  our  pasture.  Their  pas¬ 
ture  was  poor  most  of  the  time  because 
of  dry  weather. 

Summarizing,  it  appears  that  when 
we  start  with  young  light  beef  calves 
of  good  breeding,  they,  will  put  on  a 
little  better  than  a  pound  a  day  on 
good  hay  and  grass  silage  while  in 
the  barn  and  continue  to  average  to 
gain  at  the  same  rate  on  pasture.  The 
addition  of  a  little  grain  to  their  ra¬ 
tion  while  they  are  in  the  barn  will 
speed  them  along  fast  enough  so  that 
If  the  grain  is  not  too  expensive,  they 
will  more  than  pay  for  it  at  present 
prices  for  beef.  Once  they  are  turned 
out,  their  daily  gain  seems  to  range  be¬ 
tween  nothing  and  two  pounds  a  day, 
depending  entirely  on  the  kind  of  pas¬ 
ture  they  have. 


DOWIV  MEXICO  WAY 

By  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 


October  26,  1941. 

Dear  Dad, 

I  wish  that  I  could  report  that  every¬ 
thing  had  been  going  smoothly,  as  far 
as  the  weather  is  concerned,  since  you 
left  here  three  weeks  ago.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  just  gone  through  four 
days  with  everything  wet  and  sloppy 
under  foot.  With  the  exception  of  this, 
we  did  have  two  weeks  of  fine  weather 
during  which  we  were  able  to  overcome 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  fiood  and  get 
some  farming  done. 

HAYING 

During  the  fair  weather  following 
the  flood  we  were  able  to  get  the  fifty 
acres  of  alfalfa  at  the  horse  barns  up 
in  good  shape.  While  part  of  the  hay 
was  on  the  ground  we  did  have  a  two 
day  norther  which  brought  some  mois¬ 
ture,  but  not  enough  to  slow  us  up 
over  half  a  day.  The  total  fourth  cut¬ 
ting  yield  on  this  field  was  thirty-five 
tons,  a  little  better  than  we  expected. 
The  total  yield  for  this  field  for  the 
year  is  267  tons  or  an  average  of  five 
tons  per  acre  for  the  fifty-three  acres. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
superphosphate  paid  on  this  field,  for 
as  I  recall  it,  the  average  yield  last 
year  was  just  above  four  tons.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  new  seeding,  but  it  did 
not  show  the  strength  or^  quality  that 
the  hay  has  this  year.  Incidentally,  I 
have  been  offered  twelve  dollars  a  ton 
for  this  hay,  but  I  look  for  it  to  go  to 
fifteen. 

MAIZE 

We  were  likewise  able  to  get  all  of 
the  eighteen  acre  piece  of  maize  back 
of  my  house  combined — all,  that  is,  but 
about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  where  the 
flood  had  so  thoroughly  soaked  the 
ground  that  we  were  unable  to  get  the 
combine  on  the  ground.  We  have  been 
heading  this  by  hand  and  drawing  the 
heads  to  the  combine  for  threshing.  We 
got  caught  on  this  job  by  the  rain  and 
have  about  half  of  it  to  do  yet.  One 
day  will  do  it,  however. 

This  was  our  earliest  piece  of  maize 
and  could  have  been  out,  and  I  had 
planned  to  cut  it,  at  the  time  when  the 
flood  hit  us.  The  only  damage  that  I 
can  see  to  it  is  that  the  grain  is  quite 
dark  and  weather  stained.  This  field 
has  had  about  everything  happen  to  it 
that  has  happened  around  here  this 
summer,  from  supporting  several 
thousand  black  birds  for  a  week  to  two 
hail  storms.  In  spite  of  this,  it  has 
yielded,  so  far,  eighty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre.  On  the  basis  of  this  I  ha-vte 
high  hopes  for  at  least  a  seventy-five 
bushel  yield  on  the  eighty  acre  piece. 

COTTON 

The  rains  and  the  irrigation  which 
the  flood  brought  have  set  the  cotton 
back  all  of  a  month,  in  checking  this, 
I  asked  the  Production  Credit  Manager 
here  how  his  loans  stood  and  he  report¬ 
ed  payments  to  be  thirty  days  behind 
last  year.  Enough  cotton,  had  opened 
by  the  twentieth  that  “Old  Pete’’  was 
able  to  start  a  small  crew  of  pickers. 


He  was  rained  off  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-first  and,  barring  more  rains, 
will  start  the  twenty-ninth.  Meanwhile, 
he  got  out  four  and.  a  half  bales  of 
cotton.  Bondurant  graded  this  cptton 
as  white  middling  and,  although  he 
didn’t  say  so,  from  what  others  report 
this  is  good  for  this  year.  I  hope  it  will 
be  like  that  for  the  whole  crop.  Most 
of  the  cotton  in  the  valley  shows  a 
good  deal  of  weather  stain  and  worm 
damage  that  causes  it  to  be  graded 
down. 

Cotton  seed  dropped  $9.00  in  one  day 
to  $43.00  a  ton.  As  soon  as  I  possibly 
can,  I  am  going  to  bring  our  seed  home 
and  store  it.  The  flood  running  through 
the  gin  yard  left  things  in  such  shape 
that  we  can  only  get  in  with  our  cot¬ 
ton  and  cannot  as  yet  get  to  the  seed 
house  to  draw  away  our  seed.  It  has 
been  extremely  hard  to  get  any  advice 
from  the  men  down  here  as  to  what 
cotton  seed  will  do  during  the  season. 
By  weighing  all  the  evidence  and 
round-about  answers  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  however,  it  seems  safe  that 
seed  will  get  to  $50  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  won’t  cost  me  $7.00  to  handle 
and  store  it,  so  until  seed  crowds  $50 
I  am  going  to  store  it  on  the  farm. 

SHEEP 

Soon  after  you  left,  the  first  of  the 
old  ewes  I  have  contracted  were  de¬ 
livered.  175  is  the  count  to  date  with 
225  to  come.  These  would  have  been 
delivered  this  weekend  but  for  the 
rains  which  have  again  made  the  ranch 
roads  impassible.  The  ewes  which  are 
here  are  now  in  the  feed  lot  on  the 
self  feeders.  I  am  feeding  them  three 
parts  of  second  grade  hay  and  one  part 
maize.  They  were  in  a  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  arrived,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  four  or  five  individuals.  They 
have  gained  steadily  in  the  feed  lot  and 
appear  after  two  weeks  to  all  be  bred. 
As  soon  as  I  have  it  available,  I  will 
put  them  out  on  pasture. 

The  farm  flock  is  still  doing  ^>v’ell  on 
the  volunteer  oats  in  the  oat  stubble. 
The  eight  lambs  which  you  saw  when 
you  were  here  have  been  increased  to 
over  fifty,  and  they  and  their  forty 
mothers  are  in  the  feed  lot  and  on 
creep.  Every  two  days  we  pick  up  the 
new  lambs,  and  have  not  failed  to  bring 
in  more  lambs  than  ewes.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  picking  up  any  ewes 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  well, 
this  being  mostly  broken  mouth  ewes 
and  gummers  which  cannot  eat  the 
short  oats. 

HOGS 

Now  that  the  flood  is  past  and  with 
no ,  weather  conditions  to  handicap 
them  materially,  the  sows  have  quit 
farrowing.  They  certainly  timed  things 
wrong  when  ten  sows  farrowed  during 
the  flood.  As  you  know,  "we  did  have 
them  high  and  dry  but  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  work.  These  sows  have 
now  been  turned  out,  the  old  sows  in 
one  pen  for  crossing  with  the  Poland 
China,  and  the  gilts  in  another  to  be 
bred  to  the  Duroc,  and  thus  keep  the 


herd  purebred.  I  had  at  dhe  time  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  all  of  the  old  sows,  but 
have  now  reserved  that  decision  in 
favor  of  culling  only  the  least  desirable 
ones  and  getting  one  more  litter  from 
those  I  keep.  With  no  lambs  to  feed, 
the  hogs  have  become  the  major  feed¬ 
ing  project.  Our  -inventory  is  now  well 
over  300  head. 

CATTLE 

The  steers  are  now  in  the  feed  lot 
waiting  the  combing  of  the  maize  field 
into  which  they  will  be  turned.  They 
lost  some  weight  while  they  were  on 
the  high  ground  over  East  but  I  was 
unable  to  move  them  until  the  feed 
lots  dried  a  little.  The  heifers  are  do¬ 
ing  well  on  good  feed  in  the  orchard. 
I  have  decided  to  keep  both  of  these 
bunches  a  while  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them.  The  steers  are  well 
grown  and  are  now  ready  to  put  on 
weight,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  sell  them  as  they  are  when 
we  will  have  lots  of  cleanup  work  for 
them  soon.  'The  heifers  are  a  little 
more  marketable  at  the  present  time 
with  farmers  looking  for  just  such  a 
herd  to  clean  up  their  stubble  fields.  I 
remain  openminded  on  them. 

HORSES 

Now  that  the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa 
is  off  the  ranch  field,  we  have  abundant 
pasture  for  the  mares  and  colts.  With 
the  Sudan  pasture  this  summer  we  have 
carried  the  horses  through  and  have 
gotten  all  of  the  work  out  of  them  that 
was  necessary  this  summer  with  a 
minimum  of  hay.  From  now  on  only 
the  two  or  three  teams  that  will  be 
worked  from  time  to  time  will  need 
hay.  We  have  weaned  the  two  horse 
colts  and  they  are  doing  better  than 
we  expected,  apparently  suffering  no 
shrink  during  the  weaning. 

FEED  LOT 

During  the  past  four  days  we  have 
built  what  amounts  to  a  storage  eleva¬ 
tor  for  our  ground  feed.  With  used 
poles  from  the  power  company  and  the 
leaky  3,000  gallon  tank  that  formerly 
was  used  as  water  storage,  we  have 
^uite  a  respectable  and  practical  stor¬ 
age  that  will  keep  the  dust  entirely 
away  from  the  grinder,  quite  important 
in  the  light  of  all  the  dust .  the  boys 
have  eaten  in  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  done  the  whole  job  with  used  or 
discarded  material  and  our  own  labor. 

The  rains  have  made  it  possible, 
when  it  wasn’t  too  wet  to  get  to  the 
straw  stack,  to  work  a  large  amount 
of  straw  under  the  old  ewes  and  steers. 
This  is  also  being  worked  into  the  de¬ 
posit  of  silt  which  the  flood  left.  It  ap¬ 
pears  now  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
nearly  as  much  manure  this  year  as  we 
did  last  with  the  lambs. 

It  has  been  rather  trying  all  of  this 
month  to  get  farm  work  done  and  to 
keep  the  cash  coming  in.  Of  course, 
our  expenses  are  small.  We  are  doing  a 
lot  of  good  work  that  could  be  laid 
aside  until  after  harvest,  and  which 
we  would  certainly  prefer  to  lay  aside 
if  we  could  get  in  the  fields. 

Sincerely, 

H.  E.  Babcock, 


A.r  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  8,  1941 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


Bif'  . 

Stock  Sellers  Indicted 

This  past  summer  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  had  several  inquiries  about  the 
North  Country  Securities  Corporation 
of  Watertown.  For  some  reason  it 
seemed  difficult  to  get  definite  infor¬ 
mation  about  them,  but  now  we  learn 
that  six  officers  of  the  Corporation  were 
indicted  by  the  Lewis  County  Grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  grand  larceny  in 
the  first  and  second  degree.  A  Supreme 
Court  injunction  has  been  secured  re¬ 
straining  the  Corporation  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  from  selling  or  dealing  in  stocks. 
A  hearing  will  be  granted  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  revoking  their  registration 
as  broker-dealers.  ' 

Among  the  cj^iarges  made  is  that  the 
concern  kept  inaccurate  and  incom¬ 
plete  books;  that  they  paid  dividends 
out  of  capital  stock;  that  their  finan¬ 
cial  statements  were  fictitious;  and 
that  they  promised  to  purchase  stock 
from  customers  at  the  same  price  for 
which  it  was  sold. 

In  America  every  person  is  consid¬ 
ered  innocent  until  he  has  been  proven 
guilty  —  we  are  watching  this  case 
carefully  and  will  keep  you  informed. 

— A.  A. — 

Loses  Cash  and  Friend 

“I  signed  a  personal  note  for  a  friend. 
He  was  to  pay  in  monthly  payments  but 
made  one  payment  and  moved  away.  I 
have  learned  his  present  address  and  won¬ 
der  if  I  can  collect  from  him?” 

There  is  no  criminal  charge  you  can 
bring  against  this  man.  He  owes  you 
the  money  and  you  can  take  legal  steps 
to  collect  by  civil  action.  If  you  sue 
and  get  a  judgment,  the  judgment  can 
be  collected  only  if  he  has  property 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  or  if  his  wages 
can  be  garnisheed. 

We  cannot  state  too  strongly  that  a 
person  who  puts  his  name  on  a  note  as 
a  favor  to  a  friend  is  taking  a  serious 
risk  without  hope  of  reward.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  man  who  signs  the  note 
loses  both  his  money  and  his  friend. 

—  A.  A. — 

Fences 

‘T  would  like  to  know  what  the  law 
says  in  regard  to  line  fences.  I  have  had 
an  argument  about  this.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  claims  that  a  property  owner  not 
having  cattle  is  not  compelled  to  keep  up 


Farm  Service  Bulletins 
For  You 

N  ORDER  to  make  available 
to  readers  more  information 
which  will  help  increase  profits, 
the  editors  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  prepared  several 
mimeographed  bulletins  on  time¬ 
ly  subjects.  These  are  available 
to  any  reader  without  cost  other 
than  3c  each  to  cover  mailing 
and  shipping  costs.  Bulletins  now 
available  are: 

□  No.  101— HOW  TO  RAISE  BABY 

CHICKS. 

n  No.  102— PULLORUM  DISEASE  OF 
CHICKS. 

□  No.  103— HOW  TO  CONTROL 

MASTITIS. 

□  No.  104— HOW  TO  BUY  A  HERD 

SIRE. 

□  No.  105— HOW  TO  CONTROL 

WEEDS. 

n  No.  106— HOW  TO  COOL  AND 
PACK  EGGS 

□  No.  107— HOW  TO  GROW  SOY 

BEANS. 

□  No.  108— HOW  T  O  MAINTAIN 

HUMUS  IN  THE  SOIL. 

Check  the  ones  you  want,  in¬ 
clude  mailing  cost,  and  return 
the  coupon  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-S,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

From  time  to  time  we  plan  to 
make  additions  to  the  list  avail¬ 
able. 


Co^yUne 

his  share  of  the  line  fence,  and  I  claim 
he  is.” 

You  are  right.  The  law  states  that 
each  adjoining  farm  owner  must  build 
and  maintain  half  the  line  fence.  The 
fact  that  your  neighbor  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  cattle  running  on  land 
adjoining  yours  does  not  relieve  him 
of  that  responsibility. 

—  A.  A. — 

Sum  of  Money” 

"Last  winter  a  form  letter  came  to  my 

son  from  the  -  Company  of  San 

Francisco  stating  that  they  had  news  of 
great  importance  for  him  and  asked  his 
full  name  and  address,  also  his  employ¬ 
er’s  name  and  address.  We  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  letter,  thinking  it  just  a 
catch  letter. 

"Today  another  one  was  forwarded  to 
me  which  had  been  sent  to  my  brothers- 
in-law  office  in  New  York  City.  As  I  can 
see  no  way  in  which  my  son  could  be  a 
missing  heir,  I  am  still  skeptical  about  it. 
So  if  you  could  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  company  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  any 
information  unless  they  are  reliable.  I 
am  returning  their  letter  to  them  with 
the  statement  I  will  give  them  details  if 
they  will  first  tell  me  what  it  is  all 
about.” 

Our  subscriber  has  already  given 
this  concern  the  information  they 
wanted  which  is  the  confirmation  of 
the  address.  This  is  a  clever  scheme 
for  verifying  the  addresses  of  people 
who  have  unpaid  bills,  real  or  fancied 
against  them.  The  Service  Bureau  of 
course  cannot  encourage  subscribers 
to  avoid  any  just  obligations  but  at 
least  don’t  g^et  excited  if  you  happen 
to  receive  a  similar  letter.  One  firm 
that  is  in  this  business  sends  a.  card 
with  a  penny  attached,  saying,  '“This 
is  the  sum  of  money  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred.” 

—  A.  A. — 

For  the  "Hard  of  Hearing” 

"My  mother  purchased  a  device  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  about  a  year  ago.  The 
agreement  was  that  if  the  device  was 
not  satisfactory  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
money  would  be  returned.  The  device 
was  not  satisfactory  and  was  returned 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
money.” 

Naturally  the  Service  Bureau  will 
do  its  best  to  get  this  refund  and  we 
think  we  can.  We  want  to  make  this 
additional  comment — deafness  is  not  a 
trouble  caused  by  a  specific  difficulty 
but  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
therefore  a  device  which  helps  one  per¬ 
son  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  another. 
There  is  in  New  York  City  a  concern 
known  as  The  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Heai’ing  of  480  Lexington 
Avenue.  They  are  glad  to  furnish  to 
inquirers  a  list  of  reputable  concerns 
manufacturing  aids  for  the  hard  of 
hearing.  If  you  deal  with  concerns  on 
this  list  you  will  be  treated  fairly. 

—  A.  A. — 

Forger 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  tells 
us  that  a  man,  calling  himself  R.  A. 
Anderson,  E.  A.  Anderson,  or  J.  W. 
Peterson,  has  been  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  He  has  been  securing  the 
signatures  of  farmers  on  whom  he  call¬ 
ed,  stating  that  he  needed  them  in 
order  to  receive  credit  for  the  calls. 
Then  he  has  been  forging  these  signa¬ 
tures  on  checks  of  various  amounts 
and  cashing  them. 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 
would  like  to  have  this  man  arrested. 
His  description  is  given  as:  age,  31; 
height,  5  feet,  10 14  inches;  weight,  165; 
hair,  dark  brown.  When  last  heard  of 
he  was  driving  a  1941  Oldsmobile  coupe 
with  Texas  or  Tennessee  license  plates. 


CONSIDER . .  .  the  case 

of  Earl  H.  Stevens . . . 


LLOYD  BOOTHBY,  AGENT,  EXPLAINS  POLICY  BENEFITS. 


Twice  Injured  —  Twice  Paid 

MARCH  29,  1938  •—  A  terrible  head-on  collision  wrecked  the 
car  of  Earl  H.  Stevens  of  Bangor,  Maine,  wounding  him  so  severely 
about  the  face,  hands,  and  knees  that  he  was  totally  disabled  for 
weeks.  His  travel  accident  policy  paid'  him  $130.00  in  weekly 
benefits. 

OCTOBER  1,  1939  —  Again  fate  took  toll  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
His  car  was  sideswiped,  landing  him  flat  on  his  back  for  more  weary 
weeks.  Again  North  American  extended  a  helping  hand,  this  time 
paying  another  $130.00  in  weekly  benefits  under  his  travel  accident 
policy. 

CONSIDER . .  .  these  Benefits  Paid 

Harry  F.  Tibbetts,  Est.,  R.  I,  Carmel,  Me.  *500.00 
Head-on  collision — mortuary 

Everett  R.  Merrill,  R.  I,  Casco,  Me _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest  and  knees 

Harvey  A.  Hollins,  R.  5,  Boscawen,  N.  H. _  10,71 

Truck  accident — cut  head  and  kuee 

Richard  G.  Munn,  R.  2,  Canaan,  N,  H. _  10.00 

Ti'uck  accident — cut  scalp 

Robert  J.  Buck,  No.  Pownal,  Vt _  20.00 

Auto  accident — strained  back 

Forrest  M.  Norton,  Burlington,  Vt _  130.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  knees 

Herve  Chouinard,  Moretown,  Vt _  72.86 

Auto  turned  over — inj.  lumbar  region 

William  P.  Howrigan,  Swanton,  Vt -  *30.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 
Mr.  Paul  Bunell,  R.  2,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt.  20.00 
Auto  accident— cut,  over  eye 

Max  Boynton,  Jr.,  So.  Pomfret,  Vt -  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  head 

Ray  A.  Starkey,  Brattleboro,  Vt -  24.28 

Auto  accident — bniised  knees,  chest 

Grace  D.  Starkey,  Brattleboro,  Vt _  30.00 

Auto  accident — puncture  wound  elbow 

Dominick  DeSiato,  Willimantic,  Conn _  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  ribs,  knee,  thigh 


Harry  E.  Vivian,  Jr.,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  10.00 
Auto  collision — sprained  wrist 
Vera  Mote,  2  Dey  Rd.,  Cranbury,  N.  J.-_  10.00 

Truck  hit  auto — contusions 

Mrs.  Jennie  J.  Sheard,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 100.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations 

Helen  R.  Hunger,  R.D.,  Califon,  N.  J. _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  and  bruised  knees 
Myrtle  R.  Wright,  R.  I,'  Federalsburg,  Md.  30.00 
Auto  accident — bniised  back 

William  A.  Spaulding,  R.  4,  Troy,  Pa. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  nose,  cut  face 

Millard  Root.  R.  2,  Elkland,  Pa -  10.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  nose.  cont.  chest 

*  Over-age. 


$703,145.18  has  been  paid  to  10,037  policyholders 


CONSIDER  . .  KeepYour  Policy  Renewed 


North  American  Accident  fiiSuRANCE  Co. 

Oldest  and  Carfest  Sxclusive^iMeakfi  and  Occident  Company  in  America 

N. A. Associates  i5epartment  poughkeep.sie,  n.y 


James  P.  Welch,  R.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y - $  61.43 

Wagon  accident — frac.  arm  and  cuts 

Willis  Van  Doom,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. _  21.43 

Atito  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Forrest  C.  Van  Doom,  Chenango  Forks,  N.Y.  14.28 
Auto  accident — out  head 

Cfair  L.  Reynolds,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y —  130.00 
Auto  collision — dislocated  hip,  concussions 

Ruth  D.  Reynolds,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  collision — frac.  leg 

John  A.  Robidean,  R.  I,  Watervliet,  N.Y..  *16.43 
Truck  accident — bruised  and  cut  back 
Kenneth  R.  Putter,  R.  I,  Canton,  N.  Y —  20.00 

Auto  accident— cut  and  bruised  face 

Norman  Baldwin,  Morris,  N.  Y -  37.14 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Warren  J.  Seckner,  llion,  N.  Y -  11.43 

Auto  accident — cut  hand,  inj,  neck 

Arthur  Voelker,  Attica,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Hit  by  wagon — frac.  leg.  ribs,  bruises 

Robert  D.  Turnbull,  Greenfield,  Mass -  34.28 

.4uto  accident — cut  scalp  and  concussion 

Timothy  Sullivan,  Bernardston,  Mass -  37.14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  hemmorrhage 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Birch,  Shelburne  Falls, 

Mass.  _ 22.86 

Auto  collision — inj.  arm 

Louise  I.  Warner,  Sunderland,  Mass -  40.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 

Gladys  I.  Lasselle,  Pittsfield,  Me -  *20.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Conrad  0.  H  untoon,  Rangeley,  Me -  28.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  on  head  and  legs 

A.  Geneva  Cole,  Vassalboro,  Me -  40.00 

Auto  collision — cut  knees  and  lip 

George  Rand,  Est.,  Farmington,  Me - *500.00 

Stnick  by  auto — mortuar>- 

Charles  S.  Chute,  R.  2,  Freeport,  Me -  58.57 

Wagon  accident — bruised  side,  ribs 

Clyde  W.  Plummer,  So.  China,  Me -  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 


* 


.  Can  Influences  Unsympathetic 


★ 


At  a  conference  held  in  Chicago,  the  National  Cooperative  Council  —  representing  most  of  the  farm 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  —  joined  with  the  National  Grange  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  in 
issuing  a  statement,  which  said  in  part:  v 


"In  order  to  avoid  undue  centralixotion  of  government  control  and  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  ...  it  is  imperative  that  .  .  .  farmer  control  be  strengthened  in  all 
national  agricultural  programs,  THAT  ALL  UNSYMPATHETIC  INFLUENCES  BE  ELIMI¬ 
NATED  FROM  AGENCIES  SET  UP  TO  SERVE  AGRICULTURE,  and  that,  in  line  with 
Congressional  policy,  such  agencies  be  directed  to  recognize  and  encourage  FARMER- 
OWNED  and  FARMER-CONTROLLED  COOPERATIVES  and  other  orgonized  farm  groups." 

This  is  the  calm  and  reasoned  thinking  of  elected  leaders  of  the  majority  of  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  their  warning,  saying  plainly  that  farmers  must  not  depend  upon  government  alone  for  Fair  Treat¬ 
ment  and  A  Living  Price  For  Milk.  A  warning  which  strongly  hints  that  Unsympathetic  Influences 
are  at  work  in  agencies  set  up  to  serve  agriculture,  and  that  such  influences  Are  A  Danger  to  farmers.  A 
warning  plus  wise  counsel  that  the  only  way  to  combat  such  influences  is  through  strong,  well-organized  and 
well-financed  Farmer-Owned  and  Farmer- Controlled  Cooperatives  —  the  very  organizations  which 
Influences  Unsympathetic  To  Farmers  are  constantly  trying  to  weaken  and  hamper. 


-K 
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But  it  is  just  these  attacks  on  farmer  cooperatives  by  the  Influences  That  Are  Unsympathetic  To 
Farmers  which  should  cause  every  farmer  to  stand  by  his  cooperative  and  to  look  to  cooperative  action  with 
other  farmers  as  his  First  Line  of  Defense.  For  government  action  is  slow  and  irresponsive  to  changing 
conditions.  It  freezes  prices  while  farm  cooperatives  strive  constantly  to  adjust  prices  to  drought,  to  labor 
shortages,  to  rising  costs  and  to  other  unfavorable  influences. 


Again,  farm  cooperatives  —  representing  only  farmers — give  their  first  loyalty 
to  the  farmer’s  cause.  While  government  which  represents  All  the  people  tho 
milk-drinkers  as  well  as  the  milk  producers— must  always  consider  how  price 
changes  will  be  accepted  by  the  organized  industrial  workers,  the  organized 
dealers,  the  organized  financial  and  banking  interests  back  of  the  dealers,  and  the 
organized  consumers’  organizations  with  their  professional  sob  sisters  who  spill 
buckets  of  tears  about  the  “starving  babies”  in  the  cities. 

Only  strongly-organized  and  financed  farmer  cooperatives  can  meet  the 
combined  attock  of  all  these  organized  groups.  So  stick  to  your  cooperative  .  •  « 
work  with  it . . .  believe  in  it . . .  depend  upon  it.  That  way  you'll  win. 
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A  Bushel  or  a  Carload 


TRAVELERS  on  Route  2  between 
Ithaca  and  Geneva,  New  York,  ap¬ 
proach  the  little  settlement  of  Covert, 
they  cannot  help  but  notice  the  big  sign 
which  reads,  “Covert  Orchards — Apples  by 
the  Bushel  or  Carload.”  Because  the  apples  at 
this  stand  are  so  attractively  arranged  and 
because  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  pull  off  the 
road  and  avoid  traffic,  a  good  many  motor¬ 
ists  stop,  just  as  I  did,  and  buy. 

I  found  the  whole  set-up  so  interesting  that 
I  stayed  to  ask  a  barrage  of  questions  which 
were  courteously  answered  by  Proprietor 
Isaac  Kappel  and  his  two  sons,  Herman  and 
Harold. 

This  fruit  farm,  which  lies  in  the  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  area,  was  bought  by  the  Rap¬ 
pels  back  in  1926. 

1  suppose  no  one  ever  bought  a  farm,” 
said  Mr.  Kappel,  “knowing  less  about  it  than 
we  did.  We  learned  the  hard  way.  We  put  in 
a  lot  of  work,  but  now  we  feel  we  have  things 
coming  along  in  good  shape.  When  we 
bought,  there  were  200  acres  of  orchards. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  rented  an  additional 


60  acres,  and  Herman  has  also  bought  75 
acres  of  orchards  at  Lyons  up  in  Wayne 
County.” 

“When  did  you  start  selling  at  the  road¬ 
side?”  I  inquired. 

“About  twelve  years  ago.  Then,  two  years 
ago  we  started  another  stand  on  the  Taug- 
hannock  Boulevard,  which  runs  along  Lake 
Cayuga.” 

“How  much  of  your  fruit  do  you  sell  at 
the  stands?”  was  my  next  question. 

“About  7,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  we 
also  sell  peaches  and  a  few  cherries,  grapes, 
plums  and  pears.  As  we  are  expecting  a  total 
crop  this  year  of  about  50,000  bushels,  you 
can  see  that  the  retail  sales,  while  important, 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  business.  The 
biggest  day’s  business  we  ever  did  was  last 
summer  during  the  peach  season.  That  day 
we  sold  about  1500  bushels  of  peaches.  A  lot 
were  sold  at  the  stands ;  but  where  customers 
wished,  we  allowed  them  to  go  into  the  orch¬ 
ards  and  pick  their  own.  I  would  estimate 
that  on  some  week-ends  we  have  as  many  as 
300  customers  a  day.” 

Located  in  a  prominent  position  at  the 
stand  is  a  barrel  of  sweet  cider,  with  a  sign 
which  reads,  “All  you  can  drink  for  5c.” 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Kappel  tried  to  sell 
cider  apples  at  5c  a  bushel,  and  even  then  he 
had  to  waste  labor  to  1  aul  some  of  them 
away  and  dump  them. 

“There  are  no  big  profits  in  farming,”  said 
Mr.  Kappel,  “and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we 


cider  press  and  now  we  sell  about  20,000  gal¬ 
lons  a  year.  Not  all  of  it  is  sold  at  retail.  I  fig¬ 
ure  that  we  realize  about  50c  a  bushel  on  the 
apples  when  cider  is  sold  at  the  stands,  but  in 
some  years  we  have  sold  it  at  wholesale  as 
low  as  6c  a  gallon.  There  isn’t  much  money  in 
that,  but  it  is  better  than  hiring  labor  to  cart 
the  apples  off  and  dump  them.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  learned  some  things 
about  roadside  selling,”  I  observed  casually. 

“That’s  true,”  replied  Herman.  “First,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  stand  on  a  road  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  traffic.  We  think  the  stand 
on  the  Taughannock  Boulevard  is  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  stand  than  this  one,  but  we  sell  more 
apples  here  because  there  is  more  traffic. 
Then  we  feel  that  if  we  want  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  essential  to  sell  high  quality  apples 
at  a  fair  price.  For  example,  you  see  that 
sign  over  there.  It  says  that  any  customer  can 
bring  back  any  poor  apples  and  we  will  re¬ 
place  them.  The  other  day  a  lady  bought  a 
bushel.  She  said:  ‘Are  these  just  as  good  on 
the  bottom  as  they  are  on  the  top?  I  have 
been  “stung”  a  number  of  times  in  buying 
apples  at  roadside  stands.’ 

“I  said  to  her,  ‘If  you  don’t  mind  bruising 
them  a  little,  I  will  pour  them  into  another 
basket.’  When  I  did  this,  (Turn  to  Page  12) 

(Left)  Loading  a  bushel  of  apples,  carrying  the  Kap¬ 
pel  guarantee,  Into  the  trunk  of  a  consumer’s  car. 
(Below)  Mr.  Isaac  Kappel  at  the  right  with  his  two 
sons,  Herman  and  Harold. 
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decided  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  getting 
along  was  to  allow  nothing  to  go  to  waste.  So 
I  shopped  around;  bought  a  second-hand 
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2000  Farmers  Take  A  Business  Trip 


I 


ON  Thursday,  November  6,  more 
than  2,300  farmers  eheeked  into 
Syracuse  hotels.  They  were  there  on 
business — to  attend  the  G.L.F.  Stock¬ 
holders  Annual  Meeting.  Most  of 
the  stockholders  who  came  were 
committeemen — elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  140,000  farmer-patrons 
who  own  the  G.L.F. 

Business  Transacted 

Called  to  order  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  November  6,  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  M.  Smith,  the  meeting 
began  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Jerome  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard.  After  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Band,  the  delegates  broke  up  into 
smaller  groups  for  round  table  dis¬ 


cussions  of  production,  marketing, 
and  economic  problems. 

At  Friday  morning’s  session,  indi¬ 
vidual  stockholders  and  locally  elect¬ 
ed  committeemen  cast  3,213  votes 
(some  of  which  were  sent  by  mail)' 
electing  the  following  men  to  the 
G.L.F.  Board  of  Directors: 

Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  Fredonia,  New 
York,  re-elected  for  a  three-year 
term;  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill, 
New  York,  re-elected  for  a  three- 
year  term;  J.  Sloat  ^Velles,  Elmira, 
New  York,  re-elected  for  a  three- 
year  term;  G.  E.  Snyder,  Pittstown, 
New  Jersey,  re-elected  for  a  two- 
year  term;  Lewis  Fi.  Moulton,  Eric, 
Pennsylvania,  a  new  member  of  the 
Board,  elected  for  a  two-year  term. 

These  men,  with  the  eight  other 


directors  making  up  the  thirteen-man 
Board,  will  guide  the  affairs  of  this 
cooperative  during  the  coming  year. 

In  an  open  forum,  presided  over 
by  H.  E.  Babcock,  the  delegates 
instructed  directors  and  management 
to  continue  with  the  development  of 
a  cooperative  selling  program  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis;  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  savings  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  to  develop  more  and  be'tter 
local  mixing  facilities. 

Independence  the  Theme 

General  Manager  J.  A.  McGon- 
nell  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting  in  his  annual  report  Thurs¬ 
day  evening. 

“If  independence  of  the  individual 
is  to  be  maintained,”  said  Mr. 


McConnell,  “then  the  facilities 
which  farmers  use — meeting  places, 
educational  facilities,  credit  facilities, 
processing  and  handling  plants — • 
must  be  kept  within  the  farmer’s 
sphere  of  influence. 

“The  individual,  whether  he  is 
farmer,  laborer,  or  businessman,  will 
always  have  to  fight  to  preserve  his 
individual  rights.  If  farmers  are  to 
maintain  a  free  society  in  which  to 
live,  they — and  perhaps  they  alone 
and  unaided — will  have;  to  form  the 
nucleus  for  the  rallying  point  against 
complete  bureaucratic  domination. 

“As  farmers,  we  should  not  be 
afraid.  We  should  have  confidence 
in  ourselves,  in  our  ability  to  defend 
our  positions,  and  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation;  no  one  else  can  or 
will  do  it  for  us.” 


WELL-EARNED  REST 


NEW  DIRECTOR 


PRICE  TRENDS 


PRESIDENT 


The  Mooers  Forks  Patrons  Committee 
relaxes  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Four 
to  six  men  per  room  was  the  rule. 


Lewis  H.  Moulton,  elected  for  a  two- 
year  term,  is  general  manager  of 
White  Swan  Farms  near  Erie,  Pa. 


In  Economic  Conference,  Dr.  M.  C. 
Bond  compares  present  war  with  last 
war.  Director  Corwith  {left)  presided. 


Leigh  G.  Kirkland  of  Fredonia,  re¬ 
elected  as  director  and  president, 
stresses  value  of  decentralization. 
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A  Labor-Saving 
Henhouse  Jl.  Go4yUne 

Roy  DUNTON  of  Rushville,  Yates 
County,  has  about  1,200  hens,  5 
acres  of  grapes,  and  about  200  ewes. 

The  henhouse  is  compact  and  handy. 

It  is  a  two-story,  four  pen  house,  30  by 
80  feet,  with  running  water  in  every 
pen.  In  the  winter  this  is  kept  above 
freezing  by  a  coal-burning  water  heat¬ 
er  in  the  egg  packing  room.  This 
heater  serves  two  purposes.  It  keeps 
the  egg  room  comfortable  for  working 
and  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
prevent  freezing  of  the  eggs,  and  it 
keeps  the  water  in  the  pens  just  warm 
enough  so  it  doesn’t  freeze. 

The  pens  are  filled  with  a  healthy- 
looking  bunch  of  Red-Rock  crossbreds, 
most  of  which  were  hatched  in  March. 

In  the  spring,  two  of  the  laying  pens 
are  used  to  start  the  chicks.  Each 
laying  pen  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
with  an  electric  hover  in  each.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the 
chickens  are  moved  out  on  the  range, 
which  is  supplied  with  Connecticut- 
type  range  shelters. 

This  year  a  new  venture  was  tried. 

After  the  first  bunch  of  pullets  were 
moved  on  range,  another  bunch  of 
chicks  were  purchased  and  raised  to 
sell.  The  demand  this  year  was  good; 
they  brought  a  price  a  little  better  than 
was  prevalent  a  year  ago ;  and  Mr. 

Dunton  figures  that  he  made  a  little 
money  on  them. 

The  pullets  began  laying  before  they 
were  five  months  old,  and  are  now  just 
getting  into  heavy  production. 

“I  have  been  rather  lucky  with 
disease,”  said  Mr.  Dunton.  “I  have 
never  had  what  you  could  call  a  real 
outbreak.  I  always  paint  range  shel¬ 
ters  with  carbolineum  before  the  young 
stock  go  out,  and  the  laying  pens  are  evening  and  pick  up  a  number  of  birds, 
whitewashed  and  disinfected  each  fall  ^  believe  I  can  judge  pretty  well  as  to 
by  a  man  who  makes  a  business  of  whether  or  not  they  are  maintaining 
whitewashing  dairy  barns.  In  the  past,  weight.  Unquestionably,  allqwing  pro- 
I  have  used  a  milk  fiush  on  the  grow-  *iucing  hens  to  lose  weight  is  one  of  the 
ing  fiock  rather  regularly,  but  for  a  serious  causes  of  production 

year  or  two  I  have  leaned  more  toward  slumps. 

giving  both  the  young  stock  and  the  “The  eggs  are  graded  into  three 
laying  fiock  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts  grades.  All  below  21  ounces  to  the 
about  once  a  month.  I  use  salts  at  dozen  are  labeled  ‘pullets,’  between  21 
the  rate  of  Vz  pound  to  5  gallons  of  24  ounces,  ‘mediums,’  and  all  over 

water,  and  supply  all  they  will  drink  24  ounces  are  ‘large.’  I  ship  the  bulk 
up  in  about  six  hours.  This  was  recom-  of  the  eggs  to  New  York  City,  but  also 
mended  to  me  by  a  man  from  a  com-  ®oll  some  to  dealers  who  come  to  the 
pany  that  deals  in  poultry  feed,  and  I  farm  for  them.” 

think  it  has  worked  out  satisfactorily.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  hens,  this  flock 
‘‘I  use  lights  on  the  hens,”  continu-  pays  Mr.  Dunton  good  wages  for  the 
ed  Mr.  Dunton.  “At  present  they  are  time  he  puts  on  them.  They  appear 
getting  about  a  14-hour  day,  with  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  whole 
lights  on  both  mornings  and  evenings,  layout  is  arranged  to  save  labor. 


One  of  four  pens  in  Mr.  Dunton’s  poultry  house.  With  heavy  crossbreds,  Roy  likes 
to  have  the  feeders  on  the  floor  and,  as  you  can  see  from  the  picture,  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  plenty  of  them.  The  drinking  fountain  in  the  foreground  is  hooked  up  to  a 
little  coal  hot-water  heater  in  the  egg  room  so  the  water  won’t  freeze. 


I  use  low  feeders  and  plenty  of  them. 
I  think  the  heavy  breeds  eat  a  little 
better  with  this  type  of  feeder.  I  fill 
the  feeders  with  mash  in  the  morning, 
and  at  noon  I  give  a  feeding  either  of 
flushing  or  laying  pellets  in  place  of 
the  wet  mash  which  I  used  to  give. 
When  the  flock  is  producing  at  the  rate 
of  70%,  I  give  15  pounds  a  day  of  grain 
and  pellets  to  lOO  hens.  Ten  pounds 
would  be  nearer  right  for  birds  just 
coming  into  production. 


BOY  DUNTON, 
Rushville,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


“I  plan  to  go  along  the  roosts  in  the 


Learning  by  Doing 


PICTURED  above  are  students  in  the 
agricultural  classes  at  Forestville, 
N.  Y.,  Central  School,  loading  a 
part  of  their  grape  crop  on  a  truck 
for  hauling  to  a  grape  juice  plant  in 
a  nearby  village.  From  left  to  right  in 
the  picture,  Mr.  Van  Arsdale;  George 
Noeller,  President  of  the  Local  Future 
Farmers  Chapter;  Norris  Woolley, 
Treasurer;  Wendel  Benson,  reporter; 
Walter  Bennett;  Warren  Brown,  Vice- 
President;  Lee  Maxson. 

They  harvested  a  five  acre  vineyard 
three  miles  from  the  school  which  they 
picked  on  shares,  plus  another  five  acre 
vineyard  belonging  to  an  elderly  lady 
who  is  not  able  to  obtain  any  help,  or 
able  to  manage  the  harvesting  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  her  crop.  Altogether,  the 
classes  harvested  a  total  of  about  thir¬ 
teen  tons  of  grapes  in  a  two  week  per¬ 


iod  during  their  regular  class  time  and 
some  outside  of  school. 

The  agricultural  classes  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  hardpressed 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  who  heeded 
help  for  the  harvest  of  their  crop.  One 
farmer  with  twenty  acres  of  tomatoes 
to  harvest  could  only  get  two  persons 
to  pick.  The  classes  went  out  during 
their  class  periods  sometimes  picking 
four  or  more  tons  in  an  hour’s  time. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  help  every 
farmer  who  asked  for  help  but  ruany 
had  to  be  refused.  The  labor  situation 
is  very  acute  here  because  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  industrial  town  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  booming  with  defense  orders. 

The  farmers  paid  the  boys  for  their 
time  and  this  is  being  put  away  to¬ 
wards  a  trip  early  next  summer.  —  H. 
Gulvin. 


Veteran  Tester  Resigns 


COW  TEST  ASSOCIATIONS,  now 
known  as  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations,  have  long  lamented  the 
fact  that  their  testers  stayed  on  the 
job  for  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish 
the  maximum  amount  of  work  and 
good.  This  condition  -  exists  in  most 
associations,  yet  the  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  lost  a  tester  who  had 
been  with  them  seven  years. 

Frederick  Hellerich  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut  in  1929. 
In  1930  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
college  as  combination  A.  R.  tester 
and  tester  under  the  old  Proven  Sire 
Program  then  underway  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  “Fritz,”  as  he  is  called,  did  most 
of  his  testing  work  in  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty,  which  was  his  home  county.  In 
1934  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  in  Litchfield  County  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Fritz  took  over  the  job  as 
tester,  having  to  cover  the  entire  area 
of  the  county.  As  time  went  on,  test¬ 
ing  work  grew,  until  today  six  full-time 
testers  are  employed.  The  increase  in 
work  left  “Fritz”  with  a  group  of 
farmers  he  had  worked  with  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Here  is  where  the  result  of  years 
of  work  comes  into  being.  Fritz  knew 
these  men — he  knew  their  herds— he 
knew  their  existing  conditions.  We 
first  noted  the  change  when  first  one 
herd  and  then  another  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  lowered  feed  costs,  all  due 
to  herd  management.  Then  one  of  the 
herds  finished  the  year  with  1000  lbs. 
of  milk  more  for  a  herd  average  than 
ever  before — with  the  same  cows — 
same  farmer — and  same  tester,  but 
they  had  practiced  better  herd  man¬ 
agement. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Fritz’s  resig¬ 
nation  last  July  to  accept  a  better 
position  was  taken  with  a  feeling  of 


Frederick  Hellerich. 


regret  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  test¬ 
ing  supervisors.  He  was  “dean”  of 
testers  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
in  Litchfield  County,  and  was  known 
to  most  of  the  farmers  doing  testing 
work  in  the  county. — R.  P.  Atherton. 

— A.  A. — 

Producers 

For  the  month  cf  September,  EARL 
BECKWITH’S  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Lud- 
lowville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  led 
the  dairy  herd  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  state  in  production.  For  the 
month  the  herd  averaged  923  pounds 
of  milk  and  52  pounds  of  butter. 

Three  other  herds  averaged  better 
than  50  pounds  for  the  month.  They 
were  owned  by  CHARLES  WAT- 
ROUS,  Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N. 
Y.;  STUDER  BROTHERS,  Lyons,  and 
NEIL  FURBER,  Sodus,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  On  a  305-day  basis,  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cow,  owned  by  NEIL 
FURBER,  produced  22,914  pounds  of 
milk,  and  851.8  pounds  of  butterfat.  A 
Holstein  owned  by  P.  M.  BAIRD  & 
SON,  Chester,  Orange  County,  produc¬ 
ed  21,156  pounds  of  milk  and  744.8 
pounds  of  fat. 
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Costly  State  Cine’  Regulations 

NE  OF  THE  most  absurd  situations  in  the 
whole  Northeast  is  the  fact  that  commer¬ 
cial  trucks  cannot  cross  some  state  lines  with¬ 
out  submitting  to  costly  regulations  and  paying 
additional  fees.  In  New  England  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  have  four  different  licenses  on  one 
truck.  Think  what  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  mar¬ 
keting  farm  products. 

Back  in  the  days  following  the  Revolution, 
when  the  new  states  were  trying  to  operate  un¬ 
der  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  some  of  them 
almost  went  to  war  with  one  another  for  just 
such  situations  as  the  one  I  have  described 
above.  States  which  had  no  seaports  had  to  pay 
tolls  to  the  states  where  the  goods  were  receiv¬ 
ed.  New  Jersey  paid  toll  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  So  did  North  Carolina.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Connecticut  paid  a  tax  to  New  York 
State  on  all  market  boats  arriving  from  these 
states.  New  Jersey  taxed  a  lighthouse  which 
New  York  built  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Connecti¬ 
cut  boycotted  New  York,  and  refused  to  send 
any  more  butter,  eggs,  and  early  vegetables  to 
that  city.  So  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  13  separate  countries.  Finally  the 
leaders  got  some  sense  and  the  Constitution 
was  establiS'hed. 

But  that  was  150  years  ago.  Since  then  we 
are  supposed  to  have  made  some  progress.  But 
have  we?  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  Governors 
and  the  market  authorities  in  the  states  where 
these  border  rows  are  now  going  on  should  get 
together  and  straighten  this  problem  out,  there¬ 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  marketing?  Tear  out 
this  editorial,  and  send  it  to  the  Governor  of 
your  state  with  a  letter  asking  why  not. 

A  Dangerou!^  Bill 

SENATOR  Langer  of  North  Dakota  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Bill  1435,  which  would  set  minimum 
wages  for  farm  labor.  The  bill  provides  that  all 
payments  in  connection  with  various  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  including  loans  by  agricultural  credit 
agencies,  would  depend  upon  compliance  with 
certain  child-labor  and  minimum  wage  stand¬ 
ards  for  farm  labor.  It  places  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  set  minimum  wages  for  “all  persons  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  farm  in  the  production,  cultivation, 
or  harvesting  of  any  crops  or  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  other  farm  work.” 

This  bill  is  so  obviously  unfair  that  farm 
leaders  thought  at  first  it  never  v/ould  be  re¬ 
ported  out  of  committee.  That  was  a  mistake, 
for  the  bill  now  seems  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  favorably  reported.  If  it  is,  it  might 
pass. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  warn  farmers  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  yet  proposed,  and  should  be  opposed 
by  every  farm  organization,  farm  leader,  and 
farmer  in  the  country. 

You  Neod  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  and  the  4-H  Ouhs 

All  over  the  Northea^,  Farm  and  Hoipe 
Bureau  membership  campaigns  are  under 
way.  Indications  so  far  are  that  farmers  are  join¬ 
ing  these  organizations  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  Northeast,  farmers  own  and  to  a  large 
extent  control  the  Farm  Bureau  through  their 
Farm  Bureau  county  associations,  but  in  many 
other  states  control  has  been  too  largely  cen¬ 
tralized  in  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 


while  no  emphasis  has  been  put  on  membership 
in  local  associations. 

The  future  success  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
of  the  Nation  itself  depends  upon  democratic 
control  of  principles  and  policip  that  affect 
farm  people.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  every  farm  man  and  woman  should  join 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau. 

Equally  important  is  the  third  partner  in  the 
extension  set-up,  the  4-H  Clubs.  What  these 
clubs  have  done  for  country  boys  and  girls  is 
beyond  measurement.  Encourage  your  young 
people  to  enroll. 

Another  important  reason  for  joining  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  is  that  all  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  farm  papers  like  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  are  going  to  be  needed  by  farm 
folks  as  never  before  in  the  years  to  come.  Criti¬ 
cal  years  are  ahead.  Changes  will  come  faster 
than  ever.  Those  who  meet  those  changes  arid 
survive  will  be  those  who  keep  informed  and  in 
position  to  act  in  an  organized  way; 

Announcing  Our  Best  A.  A.  Tour 

ACH  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  American 
Agriculturist  has  organized  in  cooperation 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  a  marvelous 
travel-vacation  for  its  readers.  Last  summer  we 
took  a  grand  party  to  Alaska,  and  now  we  are 
making  plans  for  the  best  trip  of  all. 

The  dates  for  this  next  tour  are  Feb.  21  to 
March  15,  (keep  them  open).  We’re  going  to 
visit  the  most  fascinating  land  on  this  North 
American  continent — old  Mexico.  One  whole 
week  of  our  trip  will  be  spent  in  Mexico  City 
and  in  visiting  points  of  interest  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  There  will  be  thrilling  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  imposing  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  to  Mt.  Popocatapetl,  to  Puebla,  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  picturesque  old  Taxco,  and  many  other 
famous  places  within  easy  reach  of  Mexico  City. 

Full  details  of  this  exciting  trip,  with  pictures 
of  some  of  the  places  we  will  go,  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Besides  visiting  Mexico,  we  will  spend  some 
glorious  days  on  our  own  West  Coast.  Our  popu¬ 
lar  tour  escort,  Mr.  Verne  L.  BeDell,  will  again 
have  charge  of  our  party,  and  those  who  have 
gone  with  us  before  know  that  this  alone  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  good  time.  Plan  now  to  come 
with  us  if  you  possibly  can  and  see  for  yourself 
what  an  unforgettable  experience  it  is  to  travel 
with  an  A.  A.  party. 

Trying  fo  Find  a  Perennial 
Red  Clover 

HE  OTHER  morning  when  I  went  to  visit 
the  flint  seed  corn  tests  with  Professor  Wig- 
gans  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  I  was  also  intensely  interested  in  tests  that 
the  College  is  making  to  find  a  perennial  red 
clover,  a  clover  that  will  stay  down  for  several 
years  instead  of  one  or  two. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  red  clover  variety, 
because  the  clover  seed  grown  on  farms  has  been 
mixed  by  seed  men  indiscriminately  from  time 
immemorial.  But  the  College  has  collected  seed 
clover  from  something  like  40  farmers  and  has 
planted  this  seed  in  checks  to  see  if  some  can  be 
found  that  are  better  than  others,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  long  life. 

Professor  Wiggans  told  me  that  no  seed  was 
accepted  from  these  farms  that  had  not  been 
grown  on  the  farm  for  at  least  five  seed  genera¬ 
tions.  Another  farmer  sent  in  seed  that  he  said 
he  and  his  predecessors  had  gathered  and  used 
on  his  farm  for  over  75  years. 

Professor  Wiggans  has  red  clover  that  has 


been  growing  for  four  years,  and  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  taking  seed  from 
these  plants  that  have  a  tendency  to  last  more 
than  two  years  and  developing  a  perennial  clov¬ 
er.  In  this  great  dairy  and  grass  country  of  the 
Northeast,  it  doesn’t  take  much  imagination  to 
see  what  it  would  do  for  us  if  we  could  find  a 
perennial  clover. 

For  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow 
the  work  of  these  enthusiastic  research  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of 
the  country,  and  I  have  become  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  great  contribution  they  are 
making  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

Absurd  Regulation 

MERICA  May  Face  Food  Restrictions,” 
reads  a  headline.  That  is  true.  And  if 
America  does,  the  Federal  government  will  be 
partly  responsible  by  preventing  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  enough  farm  machinery. 

The  latest  ruling  out  of  Washington  is  that 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  may  have 
enough  raw  materials  to  produce  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  farm  machines  used  in  1940.  Surveys 
show  that  the  farm  demand  for  machinery  in 
1942  will  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent  greater  than 
the  machines  produced  in  1941.  That  means  that 
there  may  be  a  farm  machinery  shortage  next 
year  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

With  the  farm  labor  shortage  what  it  is,  how 
can  farmers  increase  production  without  the 
necessary  equipment? 

Fastinan^s  Puzzle 

I  am  a  wild  animal 

Change  my  initial  and  I  mean  to  rip; 

Change  again,  and  I  am  the  name  of  a  king; 

Change  again,  and  I  am  a  fruit; 

Again,  and  I  am  a  period  of  time; 

Again,  and  I  am  the  back; 

Again,  and  I  mean  terror; 

Again,  and  I  am  sweet; 

Again,  and  I  am  not  far. 

■ — See  solution,  Page  lo. 

Fastiiiau’s  Cliestuut 

S  A  MERE  man,  I  get  just  a  little  i  fed  up 
sometimes  with  descriptions  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  ceremony  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
bride’s  dress  and  those  of  her  attendants.  Here’s 
the  way  Vic  Grover  and  I,  and  I  imagine  most 
other  men,  would  have  the  description  go  if  we 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  it: 

Clarence  (Tudy)  Rogers,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Rogers  of  Osseo,  became  the  husband  of 
Miss  Margaret  Gilbertson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Gilbertson  of  Augusta,  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ring  ceremony  Saturday  noon  before  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  at  Waukon,  la. 

Blushing  furiously,  Clarence  replied  to  the 
questions  of  the  Justice  in  low  but  firm  tones, 
never  indicating  that  he  noted  the  omission  of 
the  “obey”  in  the  bride’s  answers. 

He  was  stunningly  attired  in  a  faultlessly 
tailored  three-piece  suit  of  black  pin-stripe 
woolen  material,  consisting  of  coat,  vest  and 
pants.  The  coat  was  charmingly  festooned  with 
a  white  flower  in  the  left  buttonhole. 

The  vest  was  sleeveless,  closed  in  the  front, 
and  gracefully  fashioned  with  pockets.  It  was 
held  together  at  the  back  with  a  strap  and 
buckle. 

His  pants  were  neatly  pressed  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  wore  them  with  an  air,  as  if  he  little  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  the  last  time  he  “wore  the 
pants”  in  that  family. 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Great-Grandpa’s  Fight  Over 
Buekwheat  Flour 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago.  Partner,  I  was 
traveling  with  a  bunch  of 
friends  from  Boston  through 
New  Hampshire  to  a  farm 
meeting  in  Vermont.  En  route,  the 
friends  with  me  were  kind  enough  to 
turn  off  the  main  road  near  the  town 
of  Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  to  follow 
a  little  side  road* up  through  the  woods 
and  the  hills  to  the  pioneer  home  of 
my  great-great-grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Webster,  the  father  of  Daniel.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  that  home  in  the  woods  where 
he  was  born,  Daniel  Webs|;er  once  said: 

“My  father  lapped  on  a  little  be¬ 
yond  any  other  comer,  and  when  he 
had  built  his  log  cabin  and  lighted  his 
fire,  his  smoke  ascended  nearer  to  the 
North  Star  than  that  of  any  other  of 
His  Majesty’s  New  England  subjects. 
His  nearest  civilized  neighbor  on  the 
north  was  at  Montreal.” 

Great-great-grahdpa  Ebenezer  Web¬ 
ster  was  quite  a  boy.  He  served  with 
the  famous  Rogers  Rangers  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  then  be¬ 
came  a  captain  in  the  Revolution.  He 
led  a  couple  of  his  neighbors  to  join 
the  New  England  army  that  locked  up 
the  British  in  Boston.  He  was  at  the 
Battle  of  White  Plains  in  1776,  and 
then  at  Ticonderoga  in  1777.  History 
records  that  at  the  Battle  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  Ebenezer  Webster  was  the  first  to 
scale  the  breastworks  of  the  German 
troops  and  that  he  came  out  so  cover¬ 
ed  with  dust  and  blackened  with  pow¬ 
der  that  he  could  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  conventiorf  which  rati¬ 
fied  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Well,  I  got  off  the  track  a  little  bit 
talking  about  ^reat-great-grandpa,  for 
this  story  is  really  not  about  him  nor 
about  his  famous  son  Daniel.  Instead  it 
is  the  story  of  my  great-grandmother 
Sally,  Ebenezer’s  daughter  and  Dan¬ 
iel’s  sister. 

When  Sally  grew  up,  in  1816,  she 
married  a  young  New  Hampshire  farm¬ 
er  whose  given  name  was  Jbremiah, 
and  whose  family  name  was  that  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  bear.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  Sally  and  her  young  husband 
took  the  long,  hard  journey  over  the 
old  turnpikes  and  wilderness  trails  to 
Schoharie  County,  New  York,  later 
moving  to  Broome  County,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  village  of  Binghamton.  It  is 
recorded  that  great-grandpa  Jeremiah 
was  a  vigorous  man,  standing  6'  6"  in 
his  stockings,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

To  Jeremiah  and  Sally  were  born 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Be¬ 
cause  feelings  of  patriotism  inherited 
from  their  New  England  ancestry  ran 
strong  in  them,  Jeremiah  and  Sally 
named  each  of  their  boys  after  some 
famous  statesman  or  soldier  who  help¬ 
ed  to  found  America.  The  given  name 
of  one  son,  for  example,  was  Nathan¬ 
iel  Green,  and  another  was  named 
George  Washington.  ^  This  son  became 
niy  father’s  father,  and  I  have  heard 
nry  father  tell  of  visiting  in  his  Grand¬ 
mother  Sally’s  home  when  he  was  a 
small  boy. 

With  hard  work,  good  management. 


and  thrift.  Great-grandmother  Sally 
and  her  husband  prospered,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  comparatively  well-to-do. 
One  bad  set-back  was  an  accident  that 
befell  Sally,  when  she  slipped  and  fell 
into  the  blazing  fireplace  and  was  crip¬ 
pled  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

One  day  Sally  said  to  her  husband : 

“Jerry,  our  wheat  flour  is  almost 
gone.  It’s  time  for  you  to  go  to  mill.” 

“All  right,”  said  he,  “son  Nathaniel 
is  big  enough.  I’ll  let  him  go.” 

So  the  oxen  were  hitched  to  the  cart, 
the  bags  of  whole  wheat  were  piled  on 
it,  and  young  Natha^niel  started  on  the 
long  trip  to  the  distant  grist  mill.  Ar¬ 
riving,  he  found  that  the  miller  had  no 
wheat  flour  on  hand  to  exchange  for 
the  whole  wheat.  “But,”  said  the 
miller,  “I  have  some  buckwheat  flour 
which  is  just  as  good.  So  you  won’t 
have  to  wait  over  till  tomorrow  for  me 
to  grind  your  wheat.  You  just  load 
up  with  that  buckwheat  flour  and  take 
it  home.” 

“Will  it  make  good  bread?”  asked 
Nathaniel. 

“Sure,”  said  the  miller.  “Just  as 
good  bread  as  wheat  flour.” 

So  Nathaniel  loaded  up  with  his 
buckwheat  flour  and  started  back  home, 
arriving  there  late  at  night.  Next 
morning  he  told  his  father  that  the 
miller  had  no  wheat  flour  on  hand,  but 
that  he  had  given  him  buckwheat  and 


didn’t  know  much  about  it.  So  great- 
grandma  Sally  set  to  work  immediate¬ 
ly  to  make  a  batch  of  bread  out  of  the 
buckwheat  flour.  You  all  know  what 
happened.  It  was  no  good.  Sally 
thought  maybe  she  was  to  blame,  so 
she  tried  it  again  another  way,  with 
the  same  poor  results.  The  family 
couldn’t  eat  the  awful  stuff. 

Mad  as  a  hatter,  great-grandpa  load¬ 
ed  what  was  left  of  the  buckwheat 
flour  back  on  the  ox  cart,  climbed  on 
himself,  and  went  back  to  the  miller 
to  give^  back  the  buckwheat  and  also 
to  give  the  miller  a  piece  of  his  mind. 
Arriving  there,  a  violent  quarrel  en¬ 
sued,  the  millfer  refused  to  take  back 
the  buckwheat  flour,  and  great-grand- 
pa  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to  pile  it  back 
on  to  his  oxcart  and  take  it  home. 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  the  story. 
Great-grandpa  immediately  filed  suit 
against  the  miller  for  fraud  and  won 
his  case  in  the  lower  court.  The  miller 
carried  it  to  a  higher  court  and  won 
there.  'Then  Jeremiah  went  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  and  fought 
the  miller  until  he  and  Sally  had  lost 
every  cent  they  had  accumulated,  all 
over  whether  or  not  bread  could  be 
made  from  buckwheat  flour. 

Some  years  later,  in  1834  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  Jeremiah  was  taking  a  load  of 
stone  in  a  rowboat  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  near  Union.  I  have  never 
learned  why  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  ferry  stone  from  one  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  other;  maybe  it  was  some 
special  ‘kind  of  building  stone.  Any¬ 
way,  when  he  got  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  the  boat  sprang  a  leak  and 
immediately  went  down,  carrying 
great-grandpa  Jeremiah  with  it.  It 
was  found  afterwards  that  the  river 
was  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
deep  at  that  point,  and  had  he  stood  up 
he  would  have  been  all  right.  But  he 
either  did  not  know  this,  or  had  a 
shock  or  a  heart  attack. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  this  story  of 


JUDGING 

By  Anne  Murry  Movius. 

My  ears  may  hear 
And  my  eyes  may 
But  never  will  they 
Bring  to  me 
What  my  heart  finds 
When  it  is  bidden 
To  lift  the  veil 
Of  sorrows  hidden. 


see, 


It  measures  not 
With  others’  creed, 
But  only'  touches 
Human  need. 

O,  then  it  is 
My  heart  I’ll  send 
When  I  would  know 
And  judge  my  friend. 


.1 


told  him  that  the  buckwheat  flour  was  great-grandpa  and  his  buckwheat  flour 


just  as  good  for  bread  as  the  wheat 
flour.  Now,  great-grandpa  had  come 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  had  never 
grown  New  York  State  buckwheat  and 


was  recalled  vividly  to  mind  when  I 
was  in  the  St.  John’s  River  Valley  in 
northern  Maine.  I  noticed  many  fields 
of  a  crop  which  seemed  to  be  very 


hiSongVthell^ 


jy^Y  NEIGHBOR  says  there 


ain’t  a  pain  that  makes 
you  cuss  with  might  and 
main,  like  what  comes  from 
an  achin’  tooth,  it  knocks 
you  out,  and  that’s  the  truth. 

When  your  old  molar  starts 
to  ache,  it’s  like  somebody 
with  a  rake,  was  pullin’  ev’ry 
nerve  you’ve  got;  the  ache 
starts  out  from  that  there 
spot  and  spreads  until  your 
carcass  is  just  one  big  lump 
of  ache,  gee  whiz.  There 
ain’t  no  kindness  in  your 
soul,  all  you  can  think  of  is 
that  hole  from  whence  origi- 
,  nates  the  hurt;  you  pull  your 
hair  and  tear  your  shirt,  you 
kick  the  pup  and  jaw  your 
wife,  there  ain’t  no  pleasure 
left  in  life.  You  ain’t  no 
good  upon  your  job  when  an 
incisor  starts  to  throb,  it 
makes  you  mean  and  full  of 
gall,  you  hate  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  one  and  all,  of  all  the 
troubles  that  there  are,  an  achin’  tooth  is  worst  by  far. 

I’m  sorry  neighbor’s  feelin’  bad,  but  it’s  been  years  since  I  have  h^d 
an  achin’  tooth,  I  fret  no  more  cause  I  got  my  teeth  at  the  store.  An 
achin’  tooth  can  be  pulled  out,  bufwhen  a  feller’s  got  the  gout,  or  mebbe 
it’s  the  rheumatiz,  he’s  got  the  worst  thing  that  there  is.  You  can’t  pull 
out  an  achin’  back;  rheumatic  pains  that  bend  and  rack  your  frame  and 
twist  you  like  an  oak,  are  something  that  ain’t  no  joke.  When  any  of  us 
git  a  pain  we  never  want  it  back -again,  we  think  that  our  pain  is  the 
worst  with  which  humanity  is  cursed.  But  why  keep  frettin’  ’bout  our 
aches  ?  If  we  have  got  just  what  it  takes,  we’ll  just  put  up  with  ’em  and  grin 
nor  talk  about  the  state  we’re  in,  it  don’t  do  no  good  to  complain  because 
we’re  bothered  with  a  pain.  It  may  be  that  our  friends  have  got  a  pain 
that’s  worse,  as  like  as  not. 


common  to  that  section,  a  crop  with 
which  I  was  unfamiliar.  On  inquiry, 
I  was  told  that  it  was  buckwheat,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  of  the  people,  particularly  those 
of  French  descent.  I  am  told  that 
bread  of  a  kind  can  be  made  from  this 
buckwheat  flour.  But  it  was  not  like 
any  buckwheat  I  have  ever  known. 

The  days  and  the  seasons,  the  years 
and  the  generations,  rolled  on  after 
great-grandpa  Jeremiah  went  down 
with  a  boatload  of  stones  in  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
whose  christiaja  name  was  George 
Washington,  came  finally  to  live  at 
Cortland,  New  York,  and  in  1835  was 
married  to  Nancy  Atwater,  of  Homer, 
New  York,  home  of  the  famous  old 
horse  trader,  David  Harum.  There  in 
due  time — in  1842 — my  father,  Charles 
Robert,  arrived  to  help  carry  on  the 
family  name  and  institutions. 

Later  Grandfather  George  moved  his 
family  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  there  set  up  a  tannery,  in 
which  father  and  the  other  boys  work¬ 
ed  from  an  early  age  at  a  salary  of 
nothing  per  hour,  breaking  bark  to 
make  their  great  vats  of  tanning  acid 
in  which  the  hides  were  cured. 

The  years  when  Father  was  growing 
up  were  stirring  ones  in  the  making 
of  American  history.  'There  was  the 
Mexican  War  of  the  forties,  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  California  gold  rush, 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the 
great  West,  and  above  everything  else, 
all  of  the  bitter  arguments  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  new  lands  of  the  West 
should  be  slave  or  free.  You  can 
imagine  the  keen  interest  and  the  con¬ 
stant  discussions  of  these  problems  in 
a  family  whose  members  in  every  gen¬ 
eration  since  the  settlement  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  had  taken  such 
an  active  part  in  the  martial  and  po¬ 
litical  events  that  made  up  the  growth 
of  America. 

Growing  up  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
it  was  natural  that  Father  would  be 
more  than  ordinarily  responsive  to  the 
call  of  his  country  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  1861.  I  have  already  told 
the  story  of  how  he  was  the  first  man 
out  of  his  town  to  enlist,  and  how  he 
was  followed  to  the  Army  by  his  fath¬ 
er  and  two  other  brothers.  Dad’s  first 
term  of  enlistment  expired  in  the  spring 
of  1863.  He  came  back  determined 
to  study  law  and  settle  down.  As  was 
the  custom  of  the  times,  he  went  into 
a  law  office  to  begin  his  study,  and 
stayed  there  until  the  late  fall  of  1863. 
But  the  call  of  his  adventurous  blood 
was  too  strong  for  him.  All  the  men 
he  knew  were  in  the  ranks,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  his  conscience  drove  him  back. 
So  one  day  he  threw  up  his  law  studies 
and  re-enlisted  in  the  Union  Army. 

(To  be  continued) 

(Don’t  miss  the  next  issue  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  in  which  this  story 
will  be  continued,  with  the  thrilling 
adventure  that  befell  this  yoxing  sol¬ 
dier.) 
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MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO.,  363  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


IRELAND 


M/ICmES 


FUR  RANCHERS! 

. . .  sell  your  furs  through  the 
wo.rld's  leading  fur  auction  house 


Lampson,  Fraser  &  Huth,.Inc. 

151  West  30th  Street  •  •  New  York,  N.Y. 


This  field  produced  535  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  this  fall.  The  man  on  the 
left  is  John  Jackson,  and  the  other  is  Charles  Jackson. 


=  ON  ONE  ACRE  = 

535  Bnshels  of  ^‘Spuds’’ 


Rtf.  -R' 


For  generations  potato  grow¬ 
ing  has  been  part  of  the  family  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Jacksons  of  Colebrook, 

.  New  Hampshire.  It  is  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Jacksons  to  answer  the 
question,  “Why  do  you  always  get  good 
potato  yields?”  as  it  is  for  most  of  us 
to  answer  the  question,  “Why  do  you 
live?” 

There  is  no  one  simple  reason  why 
potato  yields  are  always  good.  Many 
growers  charge  their  occasional  suc¬ 
cess  to  certified  seed,  a  particular 
brand  of  fertilizer,  a  complete  spray 
program,  early  planting  or  some  other 
simple  and  obvious  cause.  But  we 
never  find  a  grower  with  a  good  po¬ 
tato  crop  every  year  who  is  able  to 
point  to  one  or  two  practices  as  the 
safeguard  against  poor  yields.  The 
reasons  are  many  and  complex. 

The  Jacksons  —  John,  the  father, 
and  Charles,  the  son— -formed  a  part¬ 
nership  in  1922.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  examples  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  father  and  son  farm  setup  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  It  has  worked 
because  the  two  men  have  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  in  each  other’s 
views,  and  tolerance  for  each  other  s 
mistakes.  Each  has  committed  errors 
which  have  cost  the  partnership  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  at  a  crack.  But  in  this 
fine  relationship,  each  has  profited  by 
his  own  and  his  partner’s  experience 
to  make  this  a  smooth  working  and 
successful  combination. 

John  assumes  major  leadership 
aroimd  the  farm  in  the  direction  of 
production  and  economical  use  of  hired 
labor.  He  knows  when  a  piece  of  work 
should  be  done  and  how  many  men 
and  how  much  time  it  should  take  to 
do  the  job.  He  knows  which  piece  of 
ground  should  be  plowed  this  fall  and 
which  can  be  worked  first  next  spring. 

Charlie  takes  the  leadership  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  produce  from  the  farm  to  the 
wholesaler.  He  has  charge  of  storing, 
grading  and  delivering  the  potato  crop 
and  receiving  the  cash.  Even  though 
major  responsibility  is  borne  by  one 
member  of  the  partnership  both  par¬ 
ticipate  in  decisions  of  importance. 
Each  knows  exactly  what  is  going  on 
anywhere  on  the  farm  or  off  the  farm 
as  it  affects  their  business.  Decisions 
are  made  and  agreed  to  before  action 
is  taken. 

The  potato  crop  is  but  one  of  the 


major  enterprises  on  this  farm.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  wholesale  milk  and  pulp- 
wood  are  the  other  important  inter¬ 
ests.  Forty  cows  is  considered  a  large 
dairy  herd  in  New  Hampshire  but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  Jackson  farm  business. 
During  the  Igte  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring  the  crew  of  from  eight  to  fif¬ 
teen  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
”  dairy  and  potato  enterprises  are  kept 
busy  getting  out  pulpwood  and  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Employment  on  this  farm 
is  not  just  for  the  potato  harvest  but 
for  the  entire  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  services 
which  the  Jacksons  render  the  com¬ 
munity  at  Colebrook  is  the  rental  of 
potato  storage  space  to  some  twenty 
neighbors.  This  service  gives  stability 
to  a  large  number  of  growers  who 
might  otherwise  be  forced  to  sell  their 
potatoes  at  harvest  time,  regardless 
of  price. 

I  am  often  asked  why  it  is  that  the 
Jacksons  always  have  good  potato 
yields.  As  an  agronomist  I  should  be 
able  to  cite  reasons  for  these  con¬ 
sistently  high  yields  but  I  cannot  point 
to  any  one  or  two  specific  practices 
which  are  responsible. 

First  of  all,  the  climate  at  Colebrook 
is  more  favorable  for  potato  growing 
than  in  many  other  localities  in  New 
Hampshire.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
average  daily  summer  temperature  is 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


ROLLING  TABLE 
SAW— especially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for 
hig^hest  efficiency  and 
many  years  of  hard 
service. 

NEW  DRAG  SAW 
is  more  easily  oper¬ 
ated —  faster  cutting 
—enabling  one  man 
to  handle  large  or 
small  logs  with  ease. 
Send  for  Folder. 

IRELAND  MACHINE 
&  FOUNDRY  CO.  . 

Box  A,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


RROMPX  CASH  REXURIV 

and  freight  paid  for  any  number  of 

burlap  or  cotton  feed  bags. 

Good,  holey  or  soiled. 

JOHNSON  BAG  CO.,  Greenwich,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
•  It  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MORE  DAYS  WEAR 
IN  EVERY  PAIR 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Stocked  and  Equipped  “60” 

Good  9  rooms,  bath,  2  barns,  housing  for  200  hens, 
etc.:  40  acres  fertile  tillage,  creek  and  spring-watered 
wire-fenced  pasture,  250  sugar  maples  and  equipment: 
handy  depot  village,  25  miles  to  city :  aged  owner’s  price, 
$3500,  terms,  including  5  cows,  heifer,  team,  crops, 
tools ;  pg  35  big  Free  catalog  1290  bargains  many  States. 
STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


195-Acre  Diversified  Farm 

25-acre  apple  orchard,  borders  Cayuga  Lake,  also  Route 
No.  2  on  the  west  and  east  by  No.  89.  Good  local 
markets,  public  services  Include  school  bus.  milk  truck, 
telephone  and  elec.  Full  2-story,  14-room  house.  2  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  100  ft.  dairy  barn,  48  ft.  storage  bam. 
garage  and  poultry  house.  $8000.  Investigate  long-term 

^Ed'IrAL^TaND  bank,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


UneqvJO 

Quick  oction 
Full  motket 


When  you  sell  your  furs  through  the  world’s 
largest  auction  house,  all  these  advantages  are 
yours:  Finest  outlets,  a  highly  trained  technical 
staff,  expert  grading,  excellent  display,  keen 
competitive  bidding  insuring  full  market  value. 
Consider  these  advantages  when  you  plan 
your  next  shipment.  W^ rite  for  full  information. 


Members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  300-Bushel 
Potato  Club  for  1941 


John  R.  Jackson  &  Son 
J.  F.  Perkins 
Ralph  Hammond 
R.  N.  Johnson 
Donald  Rowan 
E.  W.  Johnson 
Hicks  Brothers 
Harry  Davis 
Earl  Keach 
Burton  Corbett 
Hugh  Townsend 
Fred  Lang  &  Son 
Lovell  Oakes 
Howard  Legallee 
Shumway  Marshall 
Atherton  &  Foster 
Eldon  Corbett 
Strafford  County  Farm 
Harold  Bryant 
W.  G.  White 
Glenn  Bascom 
Maurice  Young 
Colby  Brothers 
Lloyd  Fogg 
Smith  Allard 


Yield 

Colebrook 

535 

Marlow 

480 

Colebrook 

447 

Walpole 

439 

Colebrook 

427 

Milan 

411 

Colebrook 

411, 

Franconia 

410 

Colebrook 

405, 

Colebrook 

402 

Lebanon 

400 

Colebrook 

390 

Colebrook 

379 

Hudson 

353 

Colebrook 

352, 

Lebanon 

342: 

Colebrook 

342 

Dover 

336 

Laconia,  RD.  2, 

330, 

N.  Haverhill 

330: 

Alstead 

323 

N.  Haverhill 

322 

Litchfield 

317 

Colebrook 

306 

North  Conway 

302 1 

Fords  Portable  Ham- 
mermill  Operators 
now  "cashing  tn"  on 
steadily  Increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  cus¬ 
tom-mixed  feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only 
Fords  equipment  performs  all  three  optional  ser¬ 
vices:  straight-grinding,  mixing  with  supplements, 
and  “sweet  feed”  production  by  exclusive  Molasses 
Impregnator.  Positively  no  delay  for  mixing.  25% 
down,  balance  from  earnings.  Investigate  today. 
Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1221  E.  12th  St.,  Streator.  III. 
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Potato  Markets  Hold 
About  Steady 

Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

B  ft  URING  the  past  two  weeks  the  potatoes  lost  by  this  freeze.  However, 
mW  potato  markets  in  Aroostook  a  number  of  estimates  have  placed  this 
County  have  been  fluctuating  between  figure  at  several  thousand  acres.  It  is 
$1.23  to  $1.33  a  hundred  f.  o.  b.  At  the  our  understanding  that  the  Idaho  crop 
present  time  prices  to  growers  per  bar-  was  somewhat  disappointing  from  a 
rel  bulk  on  the  street  range  from  $1.60  yield  standpoint.  Some  people  have  es- 
per  barrel  (97c  a  hundred)  to  $1.75  timated  that  the  crop  is  30-40%  smal- 
($1.06  a  hundred).  Offerings  from  ler  than  last  year  and  shipments  may 
growers  have  been  comparatively  light  not  exceed  26,000  cars.  We  have  not 
with  Shipments  out  of  the  state  run-  received  official  confirmation  of  this  re- 
ning  slightly  over  100  cars  per  day.  port.  No  doubt  this  theory  will  be  prov- 
Total  shipments  out  of  Maine  to  date  en  or  disproven  by  the  November  Gov- 
have  been  3500  cars  compared  to  1950  ernment  report  which  is  to  be  released 
cars  last  season.  This  movement  is  con-  in  a  couple  of  days.  For  some  reasons, 
siderably  better  than  last  season,  but  possibly  the  two  mentioned  above,  the 
we  must  remember  that  the  movement  western  market  showed  considerable 
out  of  Maine  last  year  during  the  fall  strength  early  this  week  with  prices 
was  extremely  light  and  that  we  had  jumping  a  dime  to  15c  a  hundred.  Ap- 
relief  in  the  form  of  a  starch  diversion  parently  they  were  unable  to  hold  the 


program  whereby  factories  were  con¬ 
suming  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
that  ordinarily  are  shipped  into  the 
markets. 

Recently  a  starch  diversion  program 
has  been  announced  for  this  season 
whereby  starch  factories  will  pay  60c 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
36c  per  barrel  for  all  stock  graded  U. 
S.  No.  2  or  better  that  is  diverted  to 
the  starch  factories.  This,  naturally, 
has  a  beneficial  psychological  effect  in 
the  County  and  elsewhere.  Also,  this 
program  will  benefit  the  growers  by 
giving  them  more  money  for  their  pick- 
outs. 

Less  Starch  to  Be  Made 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  see 
just  how  a  great  many  potatoes  will 
be  diverted  to  the  factories  under  this 
program  as  long  as  prices  are  main¬ 
tained  at  present  levels.  Thus,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  movement  out  of  Maine,  I 
believe  we  must  take  this  factor  into 
consideration  and  recognize  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  piling  up  of  supplies 
later  in  the  season,  it  is  going  to  be 
imperative  that  a  considerably  larger 
volume  of  stock  be  shipped  out  during 
the  fall  months.  Last  year  we  had 
about  13,000  carloads  of  potatoes  di¬ 
verted  to  starch.  It  is  our  guess  that 
not  over  6000  carloads  will  be  ground 
this  season.  This  difference  must  be 
taken  up  by  consumption  in  the  termi¬ 
nal  markets. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Long 
Island  potatoes  are  bringing  prices 
ranging  from  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  hun¬ 
dred  delivered  New  York  City.  Appar¬ 
ently  Long  Island"  growers  feel  about 
the  same  as  Maine  growers,  namely, 
that  they  anticipate  higher  prices  and 
are  not  particularly  anxious  to  move 
stock.  Reports  from  up-state  New 
York  are  that  growers  received  good 
yields  and  have  some  good  quality 
stock  available  to  sell.  They,  too,  are 
not  particularly  anxious  to  sell,  but 
are  contented  to  hold  for  a  while. 

Idaho  Crop  Damaged 

A  serious  cold  snap  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  froze  all  potatoes  that  were  left 
in  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any 
accurate  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 


“How  d’ya  like  the  new  sailboat 
I  made,  Popf” 


price  without  greater  support  from  the 
east,  so  that  it  appears  that  their  mar¬ 
ket  has  reached  the  top  and  may  ease 
off  somewhat. 

Growers  and  the  trade  are  now  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  November  estimate. 
If  this  estimate  should  drop,  growers 
will  be  more  bullish  than  ever.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  report  shows  a 
slight  increase  or  remains  at  the  same 
figures,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  east  may  offer  potatoes  a 
little  more  freely  than  has  been  true 
for  the  past  month.  Prices  generally 
are  at  a  low  ebb  in  November.  With 
heavier  offerings,  we  would  expect  that 
our  present  market  might  be  doing 
very  well  if  it  holds  at  present  prices 
for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Curb  Your  Optimism 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  season  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  was  true  last 
year.  We  believe  it  safe  to  assume  that 
average  prices  for  the  year  may  be 
slightly  higher  than  present  prices. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  believe  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a 
good  average  year  for  potato  growers 
in  the  northeast.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  so  much  optimism  prevailing, 
particularly  with  growers,  we  believe  it 
is  well  to  add  a  word  of  caution.  At 
this  time  we  would  like  to  call  to 
growers’  attention  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  feasible  that  we  will  have  “run¬ 
away”  prices  with  a  374,000,000  bushel 
crop  regardless  of  demand  conditions. 

High  prices,  in  our  opinion,  cannot 
be  predicted  on  a  supply  that  exceeds 
the  ten-year  average.  We  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  many  growers  have  be¬ 
come  a  little  too  optimistic  on  this 
market.  We  would  suggest  that  grow¬ 
ers  endeavor  to  move  their  stock  or¬ 
derly,  and  strive  for  a  good  average 
price  rather  than  “reaching  for  the 
moon.”  May  we  also  suggest  that 
growers  watch  the  movement  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  east,  particularly  out  of 
Maine.  Maine  has  between  45-^2,000 
cars  of  potatoes  to  be  shipped.  If  thg 
movement  is  heavy  between  now  and 
January  1st,  we  might  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  good  prices  after  that.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  movement  continues  light, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  'these  sup¬ 
plies  will  pile  up  and  make  for  a  rath¬ 
er  dull  market. 

—  A.  A. — 

Buckwheat  Still  Important 

New  York’s  buckwheat  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,106,000  bushels,  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  1940  crop.  Together,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  produce  about 
%  of  the  buckwheat  grown  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sometimes  one  state  leads,  some¬ 
times  the  other.  This  year  the  honor 
goes  to  the  Keystone  State. 

In  New  York,  high  honor  among 
counties  goes  1o  Steuben  County  with 
12,825  acres;  Cayuga  is  second  with  a 
little  better  than  11,000;  Allegany  third 
with  about  9,000. 


for  long,  hard  work! 


Next  time  you’re  on  your 
way  to  town,  watch  for  the 
Sign  of  the  Gulf  Orange  Disc. 
That’s  where  you  can  get  Gulf- 
lube— the  rugged,  reasonably 
priced  oil  that’s  built  to  stand 
the  longest,  hardest  jobs! 


convenient  sizes.  Don’t  forget, 
either,  that  the  Gulf  man  carries 
a  full  line  of  the  famous  Gulf 
fuels,  lubricants,  and  specialties 
for  farm  use.  So  drop  in  and  see 
the  Gulf  man  soon.  He’s  a  mighty 
good  person  to  know. 


Then  just  take  Gulflube  out 
to  your  place,  try  it  and  see  for 
yourself.  In  your  own  car,  in 
trucks,  tractors,  pumps,  or  other 
farm  machinery — this  tough  oil 
will  stand  up.  No  wonder  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  smart¬ 
buying  farm  folks  sw^ar  by  it ! 

That’s  because  Gulflube  has 
been  reflned  from  choice  crudes 
by  a  double-solvent  process  that 
talces  out  many  of  the  harmful 
sludge-makers  before  you  use  it. 

You’ll  find  that  your  Gulf  man 
has  plenty  of  Gulflube  in  the 
5 -gallon  containers  and  other 


Gulf  Products  Popular  On 
Farm  and  Ranch  : 

GUIF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANTS  L  P.  90  AND  140 

Specially  compounded  for  use  in  trans¬ 
mission,  differentials,  and  final  drives. 

GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS  S  AND  W 

Improved  lubricants  which  will  remain 
in  bearings  for  long  periods  without 
running  out.  For  general  chassis  lubri¬ 
cation  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WHEEL  BEARING  GREASE 

Possesses  unusual  resistance  to  heat. 
Recommended  for  the  ball  and  roller 
front  and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  cars, 
trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WATERPROOF  GREASE 

Provides  better  lubrication  for  water 
pumps  and  automotive  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  where  a  product  of  this  kind  is 
needed. 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
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An  ALLIS-CHALMEBS  W-C  tractor,  equipped  with  FIRESTONE  tires,  pulling  an 
AUis-Chalmers  Model  60  combine.  Operating  in  third  gear  at  six  miles  an  hour, 

this  outfit  will  cover  20  acres  a  day. 


MOLASSES  FOR  IRON; 


A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  importance 
of  iron  in  food.  In  this  connection,  the 
COLONIAL  MOLAS'SES  COMPANY,  616- 
622  Kent  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  reminds 
you  that  molasses  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  iron,  outranking  even  beef 
liver  which  occupies  second  place.  Mo¬ 
lasses  is  not 'only  a  good  source  of  iron, 
it  is  a  cheap  source.  The  Colonial  Mo¬ 
lasses  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  little  folder  called  “Molasses— A  Rich 
Source  of  Available  Iron.”  Doubtless  you 
will  also  be  interested  in  the  Colonial 
molasses  recipe  book,  which  can  be  had 
for  the  asking. 


CLEAN  HEAT:  cooking  by  elec- 

tncity  is  ideal,  yet 

it  brings  new  problems.  The  most  help¬ 
ful  booklet  we  have  seen  on  the  subject 
is  called  “A  Manual  of  Electric  Cookery.” 
You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  Don  Ben¬ 


son,  Executive  Secretary,  Electric  Range 
Section,  NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS  ASS’N.,  155  E.  44th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


RIJRRER: 


THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  COM¬ 


PANY  is  taking  the  lead  in  developing 
the  production  of  rubber  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Recently,  on  -a  pier  in  New  York 
City,  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.,  presented  a 
shipment  of  rubber  seeds  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
Brandes  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
were  part  of  shipments  totaling  over 
2,000,000  seeds  w^hich  are  being  sent  from 
Firestone  plantations  in  Liberia,  West 
Africa,  to  experimental  stations  estab¬ 
lished  under  U.  S.  auspices  in  twelve  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  countries. 


frozen  food  storage  space.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  35  to  40  pounds  of  food  can  be  stored 
in  one  cubic  foot  of  space.  Hence  a 
cabinet  with  20  cubic  feet  of  space  will 
store  from  700  to  800  pounds  of  food  at 
one  time.  Of  course,  food  may  be  re¬ 
placed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  more 
the  cabinet  is  used  (that  is,  the  greater 
the  turnover  in  the  foods),  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  it  will  be  to  own.” 

HEROES;  convention  of  the 

International  Association 
of  Milk  Dealers  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  medals  were  presented  to  a  number 

of  milkmen  who,  in  the  course  of  their 

* 


Mr.  Mokrohajsky,  receiving  his  medal 
from  A.  G.  Marcus  of  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Milk  Dealers. 


QUICK-FREEZING:  Following 

numcrous 

comments  in  American  Agriculturist  on 
quick-freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
several  subscribers  have  asked  for  names 
of  manufacturers  of  quick-freezing  units. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  C.  W.  DuBois  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  New  York,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information : 

“VICTOR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland;  EMIL  STEINHORST 
AND  SONS,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  and  ESCO  CABINET  CO.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  manufacture  freezing  and 
storage  cabinets  for  farms.  The  G.L.F. 
and  SEARS  &  ROEBUCK  also  market 
farm  freezers. 

“In  selecting  a  cabinet,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  the  size  carefully  before  buy¬ 
ing.  The  average  person  in  the  United 
States  consumes  about  one  pound  of 
frozen  foods  per  day,  but  Avith  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  home  freezing  and 
handy  by  the  kitchen,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  farm  person  may  consume  as  much 
as  3  to  4  pounds  per  day.  A  family  of 
3  or  4,  packing  considerable  quantities  of 
meat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  would  prob¬ 
ably  require  at  least  20  or  30  feet  of 


duties,  had  performed  acts  of  heroism. 
Several  of  the  men  were  from  American 
Agriculturist  territoty.  For  example: 

Fred  Mokrohajsky  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  rescued  two  small  boys  who  had 
broken  through  the  ice  into  the  Susqup- 
hanna  River. 

Leon  Record  of  Auburn,  Maine,  risked 
his  life  to  save  a  baby  trapped  in  a 
burning  hotel. 

Donald  Entwistle  of  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
extinguished  gasoline-soaked  burning 
clothing  of  a  quarry  workman. 

Alvin  Airey  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  captured 
a  robber  in  a  customer’s  home. 

Nicholas  Cast  of  Rockville  Center,  N. 
Y.,  walked  into  a  burning  room  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  Fire  Department  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  house  was  on  fire. 

WHITE  PAINT:  Chemists  e  m- 

ployed  by  E.  I. 
DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  AND  'COM¬ 
PANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  have  de¬ 
veloped  what  they  call  a  self-cleaning 
white  paint.  As  dirt  collects  on  the  paint, 
rain  washes  it  off,  together  with  a  fine 
powder  which  collects  on  the  surface. 
This  cleaning  process  is  so  gradual  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  film. 


The  Fall  Massacre 

Reminiscences  of^^Hog  Killing’^  in  Boyhood  Days 


Usually  I  can’t  remember  what 
happened  yesterday,  but  I  can 
summon  up  every  last  detail  of  the  old 
hog  killing,  right  down^  to  the  most 
gratifying  and  successful  sniffle,  helped 
along  by  the  back  of  a  wet  mitten. 

I  left  those  days  along  with  my  long- 
legged,  baggy-kneed,  soggy,  itchy, 
fleece-lined  underpants. 

Well,  we  always  had  two  or  three 
pigs  that  were  ready  for  the  fall  mas¬ 
sacre.  It  was  just  about  that,  under 
the  “catch-as-catch-can”  method  as 
practiced  by  probably  one  butcher  and 
three  or  four  internes — if  there  is  any 
difference.  As  I  look  back  on  it  now, 

I  think  the  only  pig  that  had  any  luck 
was  the  one  that  died  of  cholera  in 
Jime.  Anyhow,  to  get  on  with  the 
purge,  it  always  took  place  when  the 
weather  got  snappy.  When  the  ground 
froze,  the  neighbors  couldn’t  plow  so 
you  were  reasonably  stire  of  plenty  of 
help  and  volumes  of  philosophy.  May¬ 
be  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  pig,  but  it 
was  a  reliable  news  event  and  you  got 
a  forecast  for  the  coming  winter,  which 
was  interesting  if  not  so  reliable. 

We,  that  were  too  young  to  be  heard 
and  not  much  to  look  at,  were  busy 
trying  to  keep  our  nose  usable  and  our 
hair  out  of  our  eyes.  Any  time  we 
had  left  was  used  up  in  waiting  for 
the  bladder  to  show  up  so  we  could 
kick  it  around  like  a  football.  Yes,  our 
generation  kicked  the  inside  of  a  pig 
around  years  before  they  learned  to 
kick  the  outside. 

An  Early  Start 

Anyhow,  in  order  to  get  the  bristles 
off  a  pig  (we\called  ’em  brussels)  you 
have  to  scald  him  (after  death,  of 
course) .  That’s  one  way  we  were  more 
considerate  than  most  barbers,  and  it 
took  a  lot  of  hot  water.  So  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution  everyone  was 
I  up  early.  The  big  iron  kettle  was  set 
j  in  place  and  then  followed  a  half  hour 
pump  handle  polka.  Next  a  good  fire 
I  for  the  kettle.  The  smoke  began  to 
I  roll  and  no  Indian  signal  or  Paul  Re- 
j  vere  ever  got  quicker  action.  The 
butcher  boys  knew  it  was  either  a  hog 
killing  or  the  barn  burning  and  I  think 
sometimes  when  the  big  kettle  came 
in  view  that  I  have  noticed  some  dis¬ 
appointment  on  the  faces  of  the  kind¬ 
lier  neighbors. 

By  nine  A.  M.  the  meat-manglers 
j  were  lined  up  with  all  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Buckingham’s  changing 
guard,  but  looking  more  like  a  section 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  water 
was  hot,  and  now,  to  pounce  on  the 
pig.  I  have  seen  that  accomplishment 
range  through  all  stages  of  success, 
humor  and  chagrin.  Depending  on  the 
temperament  of  the  proposed  sausage 
timber,  I  have  witnessed  it  from  meek 
submission  to  a  necessary  extradition 
from  the  neighboring  township. 

When  the  ham  on  hoof  was  finally 
subdued,  he  was  immersed  head  first 
into  a  barrel  of  scalding  water  and 
soused  up  and  down  by  a  couple  of 
stalwarts.  Well,  when  the  pig  began 
to  show  bald  in  spots,  they  pulled  him 
out  on  a  platform  and  scraped  him 
clean  and  no  ‘‘cold  creme”  ever  de¬ 
veloped  a  finer  complexion.  Next,  they 
set  a  tripod  of  long  poles  and  chain¬ 
ed  them  together  at  the  top.  Mr.  Pig 
was  now  ready  for  hanging,  after  three 
or  four  attempts  and  some  remarks 
like  ‘‘darn  it”  and  a  few  others  for 
the  repetition  of  which  I  suffered  at 
innumerable  later  dates,  he  was  hung 
up  by  the  hind  legs.  By  this  time  his 
expression  didn’t  convey  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Anyhow,  when  he  was  safely  himg 
in  place,  everybody  was  ready  for  the 
grand  opening.  The  romance  of  this 
delicate  bit  of  surgery  loses  in  recital, 


but  left  to  the  manipulations  of  a  con¬ 
fident  operator,  it  is  a  thoroughly  beau¬ 
tiful  procedure.  I  cannot  forego 
however,  mention  of  my  early  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  pig’s  interior  decoration. 
Not,  how  they  got  so  much  out  of  him, 
but  how  the  duece  he  kept  so  much 
in  him.  Well,  let  it  remain  a  mystery. 

From  this  point  on,  all  parts  of  the 
family  pig  remained  a  family  affair. 
That  is,  all  except  the  liver.  We  al¬ 
ways  called  it  “pluck.”  A  pig’s  liver, 
to  a  covey  of  itinerant  butchers,  is  the 
same  ds  a  box  of  fish  to  a  pack  of 
malemutes.  That’s  another  unsolved 
mystery,  but  I  do  know  that  adequacy 
in  any  mill-run  butcher  party  would 
require  any  mill-run  pig  to  be  half 
liver.  A  pig’s  liver  hanging  on  a  tree 
was  always  a  signal  for  the  passing 
neighbor  to  stop  and  exchange  pleasan¬ 
tries  and  perchance  grudgingly  accept 
enough  for  supper.  Everybody  liked  a 
good  fresh  liver  and  giving  it  away 
was  covered  by  a  time-honored  prece¬ 
dent.  I  believe  some  of  my  saddest  mo¬ 
ments  were  experienced  when  watching 
the  peighborhood  carver  depart  with  a 
butcher  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  cross 
section  of  pluck  in  the  other.  —  Ford 
Morgan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'  — A.  A.— 

Country  Hillsides 

The  following  poem  came  to  me  as 
I  was  riding  over  the  hills  of  New 
York.  I  just  pulled  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  jotted  it  down; 

Hills  and  trees,  trees  and  hills 
In  the  early  autumn. 

Mountainsides  from  crest  to  rills 
Covered  top  to  bottom. 

Amber,  yellow,  scarlet,  green 
Riotously  pretty; 

Rural  splendors  never  seen 
In  the  busy  city! 

— R.  W.  Kerns,  Rural  Sociology  Ex¬ 
tension,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

— A.  A. — 

Likes  ''The  Lazy  Farmer” 

The  day  the  American  Ag.  does 
come,  I  watch  the  mailbox  close,  by 
gum!  I  leave  whatever  work  I’m  at; 
rush  out  without  a  coat  or  hat  before 
friend  husband,  in  his  glee,  can  pull  a 
fast  one  over  me  by  getting  that  new 
paper  first,  and  that  one  thing  is  not 
the  worst.  He  hides  it  ’till  the  blessed 
sim  tells  him  that  his  day’s  work  is 
done;  then  takes  it  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  puts  his  glasses  on  his  face; 
while  I’m  a  watching  him — the  louse 
— just  like  our  Tabby  does  a  mouse. 

And  if  he  lays  it  down  a  “sec,”  I 
grab  it  and  look  as  fast  as  heck  to  see 
if  Lazy  Farmer’s  in.  And  when  I  see  it, 
gee!  I  grin.  I  read  it  to  myself,  and 
then  I  read  it  right  out  loud  again. 
Why  don’t  the  author  sign  his  name? 
He  probably  wouldn’t  get  much  fame, 
but  then  we’d  have  the  fun  of  knowing 
who  all  this  happiness  is  sowing.  I 
enjoy  the  Lazy  Farmer  so  much,  by 
gee,  I  like  to  think  it’s  '^rit  for  me!— 
Alice  T.  Edwards,  Lacona,  New  York. 

—  A.  A. — 

Another  Old  Cow 

In  reading  my  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  I  saw  a  letter  from  Paul  Inder- 
muhle.  Route  5,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about 
his  cow.  I  have  a  cow  born  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  She  had  her  first  calf 
when  she  was  three  years  old  and  has 
had  15  calves  in  all.  Her  name  is  Nigger. 
She  is  a  Jersey  and  Holstein,  and  now 
gives  19%  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  Last 
spring  when  my  other  cows  were  dry, 
she  made  from  4%  to  5%  lbs.  of  nice 
butter  a  week;  and  there  are  six  of  us 
in  the  family  to  use  milk  and  cream. 
Mrs.  Alby  A.  Brann,  K'enduskeag,  Me. 
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Income  Tax  for  Farmers  year  ago.  The  Extension  Departments 


I  learn  that  many  farmers  who  never 
filled  out  an  income  tax  blank  will  have 
to  do  so  next  March.  This  looks  like  a 
big  job.  Can  you  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  help  us  to  do  it? 

We  have  reviewed  a  booklet  of  regu¬ 
lations  'on  income  taxes.  Frankly,  we 
fear  that  any  attempt  to  explain  them 
briefly  in  these  columns  would  confuse 
our  readers  rather  than  help  them. 
Besides  that,  the  detailed  regulations 
are  not  yet  fully  complete.  However, 
here  are  some  suggestions  that  may 
help. 

To  fill  out  an  income  tax  blank,  you 
will  need  a  record  of  cash  receipts  and 
expenses  on  your  farm.  If  you  haven’t 
kept  this  for  1941,  you  had  better  get 
such  a  record  in  shape  as  fully  as  you 
can  now  rather  than  wait  until  next 
March. 

Van  Hart  of  the  .Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  at  Cornell  suggests  that 
the  best  metho.d  for  New  York  State 
farmers  is  to  use  “The  Farm  Cash  Ac¬ 
count  Book”  published  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Other  states  will  doubtless  have 
similar  record  books.  Then  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  that,  about  tl  s  end  of  the  year. 
County  Agricultural  Agents  will  have 
available  a  set  of  simple,  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help  farmers  make  out  their 
reports. 

To  summarize,  about  all  you  can  do 
now  is  to  get  your  farm  accounts  into 
the  best  shape  you  possibly  can  so  you 
will  have  the  information  you  will  need 
next  March. 

—  A.  A. — 

Rooting  Currants 

I  would  like  to  know  .how  to  root  cur¬ 
rant  bushes. 

Currant  bushes  are  usually  rooted  by 
what  is  called  mound  layering.  Dirt 
is  heaped  around  the  bushes,  then  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  each  shoot  will  send 
out  roots.  Late  in  the  fall,  or  prob¬ 
ably  better  the  following  spring,  each 
shoot  of  the  bushes  can  be  cut  off  be¬ 
low  the  place  where  the  roots  sprout 
and  set  out  as  a  separate  plant. 

— A.  A. — 

More  Milk 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  request 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  Increase  milk  production  in  the  North¬ 
east? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
goal  is  met,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
cows  and  heifers  we  have  on  hand  in 
1941.  There  are  enough  heifers  on 
northeastern  farms  so  that  it  seems 
certain  that  there  will  be  more  cows 
on  farms  January  1  than  there  were  a 


J‘Why  don’t  you  slide  down  the 
banister  when  you’re  in  a  hurry, 
Pop  ?  It’s  smoother.” 


of  northeastern  colleges  of  agriculture 
take  the  position  that  nothing  should 
be  recommended  unless  it  is  economic¬ 
ally  sound  and  profitable  to  owners  of 
cows. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  records  over  a  period  of  years 
show  that  many  cows  are  not  fed  grain 
up  to  their  ability  to  produce  milk. 
Therefore,  the  best  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  production  lies  in  heavier 
feeding  of  the  animals  which  have  the 
inherent  ability  to  produce  more.  An 
inspection  of  records  shows  that  some 
herds,  fed  liberally,  have  produced  as 
much  as  1,000  pounds  per  animal  more 
than  they  did  on  lighter  feeding. 
What’s  more  the  heavier  feeding  was 
profitable. 

—  A.  A. — 

Ruclimentary  Teats 

Is  there  any  way  to  remove  extra  or 
rudimentary  teats  from  a  heifer’s  udder? 

This  is  a  minor  problem  if  they  are 
taken  off  before  the  heifer  is  a  year 
old.  You  can  throw  her,  use  some  good 
disinfectant  such  as  iodine  and  then 
clip  off  the  rudimentary  teats  with 
sharp  scissors.  Usually  there  is  little 
or  no  bleeding  and  healing  will  be 
quick. 

—  A.  A. — 

What  About  Broilers? 

What  do  you  think  of  starting  some 
chicks  this  time  5f  year  for  broilers?  I 
have  a  large  quantity  of  State  corn  and 
oats  on  hand.  Do  you  think  that  the 
market,  considering  that  it  will  probably 
range  in  price  this  fall  and  early  winter, 
M  ould  warrant  a  profit  on  about  200  or  300 
young  chicks  for  the  purpose  of  fall 
broilers?  I  thought  of  getting  Barred 
Rocks  and  feeding  them  mostly  on  home- 
groM-n  grain  after  they  are  old  enough 
to  eat  it.  I  have'  no  special  market,  and 
would  have  to  sell  them  to  some  buyer. 

For  several  years  we  have  regarded 
broiler  growing  as  the  most  speculative 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry.  We 
have  not  recommended  it  to  New  York 
poultrymen,  active  or  prospective.  The 
results  of  extensive  surveys  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1938 
confirmed  our  position.  The  average 
cost  of  growing  broilers  on  109  plants 
was  47.9  cents  each.  The  average  re¬ 
turns  were  49.4c.  This  gave  the  oper¬ 
ators  one  and  one-half  cents  profit  per 
bird.  At  that  rate,  one  had  to  have  a 
large  number  of  birds  in  order  to  make 
any  sort  of  income. 

However,  we  are  now  living  under 
different  conditions.  Prices  of  poul¬ 
try  meats  are  higher  and  will  probably 
remain  higher  as  long  as  other  meats 
remain  at  high  levels.  While  feed 
prices  are  advancing,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  will  not  advance  to  the 
point  of  cutting  .down  recent  excellent 
broiler  returns.  The  broiler  men  have 
been  making  real  money  for  the  past 
12  months. 

Briefly,  then,  you  will  probably  find 
winter  broilers  a  profitable  venture  un¬ 
der  these  conditions: 

1.  That  you  do  not  make  expendi¬ 
tures  for  extra  equipment  or  housing. 

2.  That  you  keep  your  feeding  cost 
down  by  using  your  home-grown  feeds, 
but  do  not  go  so  far  in  that  direction 
that  you  defeat  your  purpose  by  caus¬ 
ing  slow  growth  through  an  inadequate 
ration.  (See  below.) 

3.  That  you  use  only  high-grade 
broiler  chicks  that  are  free  of  pul- 
lorum,  and  also  prevent  mortality  from 
other  causes. 

4.  That  you  sell  to  a  reliable  buyer. 

Barred  Rocks  are  a  good  choice. 


Don’t  expect  to  feed  them  “mostly  on 
home-grown  grains.”  Have  your  corn 
and  oats  ground  and  mixed  with  a 
“high-concentrate”  mash  that  runs 
around  30%  protein  and  contains  some 
milk  or  other  vitamin  G  carrier.  You 
can  get  such  a  mixture  from  any  good 
feed  company,  or  you  can  get  a  formu¬ 
la  from  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  surveys  have  shown  that  the  men 
who  fed  the  highest-priced  feed — that 
is,  the  most  complete  ration — made  the 
most  money.  Apparently  one  of  the 
secrets  of  profitable  broiler  growing  is 
rapid  growth,  and  that  is  only  obtain¬ 
ed  with  plenty  of  protein  and  healthy 
chicks. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


—A.  A.— 

Age  to  Breed  Heifers 

Which  is  the  best  guide,  age  or  size, 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  the  time  to 
breed  heifers? 

Size  undoubtedly  is  the  best  guide. 
Jerseys  can  be  bred  when  they  weigh 
between  600  and  700  pounds;  Guern¬ 
seys,  between  750  and  800  pounds;  and 
Holsteins,  between  900  and  1,000 
pounds.  By  following  this  practice, 
dairymen  can  cash  in  on  their  ability 
to  grow  heifers  rapidly,  thus  cutting 
down  the  time  necessary  to  make  them 
income  producers. 

Using  the  table  below  is  the  easiest 
way  of  estimating  weights  of  dairy 
cattle.  The  girth  of  the  animal  is 
measured  just  back  of  the  front  legs, 
and  the  following  table  gives  the  esti¬ 
mated  weights: 


Heart 

Est. 

Heart 

Est. 

Girth 

Weight 

Girth 

Weight 

Inches 

Lbs. 

Inches 

Lbs. 

26 

80 

56 

526 

27 

84 

57 

552 

28 

89 

58 

579 

29 

95 

59 

607 

30  ' 

101 

60 

637 

31 

108 

61 

668 

32 

118 

62 

700 

33 
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63 

732 

34 

138 

64 

766 

35 

148 

65 

800 

36 
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66 

835 

37 

168 

67 

871 

38 

180 

68 

908 

39 

192 

69 

947 

40 

208 

70 

987 

41 

224 

71 

1,027 

42 

240 

72 

1,069 

43 

257 

73 

1,111 

44 

275 

74 

1,153 

45 

294 

75 

1,197 

46 

314 

76 

1,241 

47 

334 

77 

1,285 

48 

354 

78 

1,331 

49 

374 

79 

1,377 

50 

394 

80 

1,423 

51 

414 

81 

1,469 

52 

434 

82 

1,515 

53 

456 

83 

1,561 

54 

478 

84 

1,607 

55 

501 

85 

1,653 
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Ker  Plunk — ^Blood  Spots 

A  recent  report  from  the  Research 
Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  shows 
thkt  blood  spots  run  in  families.  It  is 
suggested  that  to  reduce  the  loss  from 
blood  spots,  breeding  stock  should  be 
selected  only  from  such  families  as  do 
not  produce  blood-spot  eggs. 

I  was  discussing  this  report  with  Mr. 
E.  I.  Robertson,  who  recently  joined  the 
poultry  extension  force  at  Cornell.  He 
came  here  from  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  where  he  has  had  wide  experience 
visiting  Washington  poultry  farms. 
His  comment  was  that  while  heredity 
no  doubt  is  one  factor  in  the  blood 
spot  problem,  it  does  not  explain  every¬ 
thing,  in  his  opinion.  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  of  a  number  of  instances  in 
Washington  where  sudden  increases 
had  occurred  in  the  number  of  blood 
spots,  and  of  his  efforts  as  a  “Sherlock 
Holmes”  in  trying  to  find  the  villain — 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

On  one  farm  a  burlap  sack  that  had 
been  nailed  over  a  window,  probably 
the  previous  winter,  was  hanging  by 
one  nail  down  the  side  of  the  open 
window.  Occasionally  a  gust  of  wind 
would  swing  the  sack  out  across  the 
window.  When  that  happened  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  of  pullets  went  into  the  air, 
and  came  thumping  down  all  over  the 
place.  Removal  of  the  cause  of  their 
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fright  ended  the  epidemic  of  blood 
spots. 

Anothei;  farm  had  a  laying  room  with 
no  way  for  the  pullets  to  get  down 
from  the  upper  nests  but  to  drop  down 
“ker-plunk.”  High  roosts  in  another 
house  turned  out  to  be  the  cause  of 
trouble.  Blood  spots  were  cut  down  to 
a  normal  when  the  roosts  were  low¬ 
ered. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  blood  spots  several  possible 
causes  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
heavy  egg  production,  age  of  the 
birds,  frightening  the  flock,  and  lack 
of  certain  vitamins.  The  Beltsville 
studies  indicajted  that  we  can  rule  out 
egg  production  and  age  as  causes. 
They  found,  too,  that  merely  handling 
birds  to  the  extent  necessary  in  culling, 
or  vaccinating  did  not  increase  the 
number  of  blood  spots. 

From  this  report  and  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  testimony  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  just  to  give  the  birds  a 
scare  will  not  bring  on  an  increase  of 
blood  spots,  but  slight  internal  hem¬ 
orrhages  due  to  injury  from  banging 
against  the  wall,  feed  hoppers  and  so 
on  as  a  result  of  the  scare  can  be,  and 
often  is,  a  direct  cause  of  blood,  spots. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  are  al¬ 
ways  a  few  blood  spots,  perhaps  2  or 
3  in  every  one  hundred  eggs.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  laid  by  hens  with  an  in¬ 
herited  weakness  in  that  respect,  and 
can  be  practically  eliminated  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  selecting  breeders  only  from 
no  blood-spot  families. — L.  E.  Weaver. 

-t-k.  a. — 

Built-Up  Litter 

Three  years  ago  I  wrote  a  story  for 
this  column  about  the  advantages  of 
not  cleaning  out  the  litter  too  often 
from  the  laying  house.  I  suggested 
adding  new  litter  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  produce  a  deep,  fine  mulch  by 
the  time  cold  weather  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  close  the  house  and  restrict 
the  ventilation.  I  had  the  word  of  a 
number  of  successful  poultrymen,  and 
my  own  observation  to  back  up  the 
statement  that  this  practice  was  not  so 
unsanitary  as  it  might  sound,  and  that 
it  offered  real  advantages.  Since  that 
time,  and  especially  this  fall,  many 
articles  have  appeared  ip  the  poultry 
press  strongly  endorsing  the  practice. 
It  has  been  called  “built-up”  litter. 
Even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late  to 
start  building  up  the  litter  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  winter. 
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One  big  advantage  of  built-up  litter 
is  that  it  helps  to  keep  the  house  drier. 
We  think  this  is  because  the  moist  air 
of  the  room  is  not  allowed  to  condense 
on  the  cold  concrete  or  hoard  floor.  It 
can’t  soak  up  the  litter  so  quickly.  On 
the  contrary  the  moisture  of  the  chick¬ 
ens’  breath  remains  in  the  air  as  water 
vapor,  and  is  carried  out  through  the 
ventilation  outlets.  So  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  house  shall  be  well 
ventilated.  If  it  isn’t,  you  won’t  find 
built-up  litter  of  much  help. 

Poultrymen  with  houses  of  ordinary 
construction,  window  air  intakes  and 
rafter  or  flue  outlets  have  not  had  to 
clean  the  pens  all  winter  when  there 
was  a  fine  mulchy  litter  five  or  six 
inches  deep  when  winter  came. 

The  finer  the  litter  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  it  will  be.  Start  with  a  moderate 
amount  and  when  that  is  well-broken 
up  add  a  little  more.  Keep  on  adding 
from  time  to  time  all  winter.  Around 
the  fountains  and  near  open  windows 
the  litter  may  become  wet  and  packed. 
Of  course  it  must  then  be  removed 
from  those  spots.  To  keep  the  litter 
from  packing  it  must  be  stirred  fre¬ 


quently.  A  light  morning  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  litter  will  usually  do  the 
trick. 

A  short  cut,  or  hurry  up  method,  for 
late  starters  is  to  put  2  or  3  inches  of 
dry  sand  on  the  floor,  and  the  regular 
litter  material  on  top  of  the  sand. 
Straw,  saw  dust,  shavings,  ground  corn¬ 
cobs,  buckwheat  hulls,  are  all  good 
litter  material. 

In  times  like  these,  when  help  is 
hard  to  get,  any  way  to  save  labor  is 
worth  a  trial.  Built-up  litter  plus  in¬ 
telligent  ventilation  offers  considerable 
savings  in  both  labor  and  cost  of  litter. 
Also  drier  floors  mean  cleaner  eggs, 
another  saving  of  labor. 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 

—  A.A. — 

Poultry  Outloolt  Good 

The  first  of  November  saw  some  im¬ 
provement  in  egg  markets.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  heavier  egg  production 
is  ahead,  but  market  analysts  expect 
that  increased  consumption,  plus  gov¬ 
ernment  buying  for  export,  will  absorb 
the  increased  production  without  de¬ 
pressing  the  market.  In  fact,  the  talk 
is  for  more  eggs  rather  than  less. 

Recently  Grade  A  white  eggs  in  car¬ 
tons  have  been  retailing  in  New  York 
City  for  from  57c  to  59c.  Top  whole¬ 
sale  price  in  New  York  City  was  quot¬ 
ed  at  40c;  last  year,  37V2C. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  continues  favor¬ 
able.  About  the  first  of  November  it 
was  reported  that  on  the  average  it 
took  5.7  doz.  eggs  to  buy  100  lbs.  of 
feed;  a  year  ago,  6  doz.;  2  years  ago, 
6.3  doz.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  that  for  the  last 
week  in  October,  returns  above  feed 
costs  on  1,000  hens  would  average 
$16.09;  last  year,  $11.87. 

Egg  Imports 

It  is  claimed  that  for  the  present  the 
trade  treaty  with  Argentine  will  not 
affect  the  poultry  industry  ifi  this  coun¬ 
try  to  any  great  extent.  During  one 
recent  week,  17,000  cases  of  Argentine 
eggs  reached  our  markets,  and  this 
year,  up  to  the  last  week  in  October, 
207,293  cases  have  been  imported. 
During  one  week,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  purchased  17,200  cases, 
just  about  balancing  imports.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  pointed  out  that  when  the 
war  is  over,  imports  of  eggs  from 
South  America  might  have  a  terrific 
effect  on  U.  S.  producers. 

On  October  1,  eggs  in  cold  storage, 
including  shell  equivalent  of  frozen 
eggs,  totaled  10,516,000  cases,  8%  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  13%  above  the 
1936-1940  average.  Included  in  the 
holdings  were  eggs  owned  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  totaling  1,432,000  cases. 

Holdings  of  poultry  in  storage  on 
October  1  were  6%  higher  than  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  amount  was 
96,400,000  lbs.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  only  59%  as  many  turkeys 
in  storage  as  last  year. 

Baby  chicks  produced  by  commercial 
hatcheries  in  September  set  a  new  high 
record  for  the  month,  being  79%  above 
September  last  year.  Of  course  most 
of  the  chicks  being  hatched  now  are 
going  into  winter  broilers,  although 
there  is  an  increase  in  all-year-round 
brooding  of  chicks  for  laying  purposes. 

Recently  in  Washington,  government 
representatives  met  with  canners  and 
outlined  plans  for  prospective  purchase 
by  government  agencies  of  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  canned  boned  chicken. 


— A.A, — 

There  are  several  respiratory  troubles 
which  affect  hens.  The  only  sure  way 
to  know  the  exact  disease  which  is 
present  is  to  have  the  birds  examined 
by  a  poultry  disease  laboratory. 

—  A.  A.— 

Answer  to  Eastman’s 
Puzzle 

Bear,  tear,  Lear,  pear,  year,  rear, 
fear,  dear,  near. 


pooltrVLice! 


BLACK  LEAF. 
40"! 


Use  our  "Cap 
Brush’’  and 
treat  yourpoul- 
try  economically. 
Insist  on  Original 
Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Pull 
Strength. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp.; 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Baby  Chicks 


cirrcK! 


Fp«^  Profitable 

EGG  PRODUCTION  and  BROILER  RAISING 

“For  the  past  31  years,  we  of  Hall  Brothers  Hatrh- 
ery  have  been  rlouii;  all  we  knew  and  could  learn 
to  produce  the  most  prolltable  chick  possible — 
a  real  QUALITYT  chick. 

We  have  chosen  our  breeding  flocks  for  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  chicks  that  LIVK  WELL.  GROW 
FAST,  MAFORB  EARLY  and  become  HEAVY 
L.AYERS.  Add  to  this  the  most  modern  hatch¬ 
ing  eciuipment  and  expert  poultry  knowledge,  and 
you  can  see  why  I  believe  HALL’S  Quality 
CHICKS  will  make  more  money  for  you  thau  any 
other  chicks  you  can  buy.” 

A.  B.  n.ALL,  Pres. 

FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION  our  Ilallcross  Pullets 
are  nationally  famous.  The  Hybrid  Vigor  of  these 
chicks  makes  for  greater  egg  production  and  size 
from  the  mature  pullets. 

FOR  BROILER  RAISING  our  Barred  Hallcross 
is  a  favorite,  tired  for  Vigor  and  Early  Feather¬ 
ing.  they  develop  into  Heavy  .Meated  Broilers.  We 
hatch  chicks  of  6  Pure  Bre^tis  and  4  Ilallorosses. 

\  All  chicks  from  Pul- 
T  lorum  free  stock  by 
State  test,  shipped 
prepaid  and  guaran¬ 
teed  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  ORDER  EARLY 
—  as  hookings  are 
heavy. 


CATALOG. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX59  .  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


mm 


I 

I 

I 

I 


m.  100 
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BABY 

CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  t  7  m 
HATCmHC  .  W  ^  lOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  E"g.s  used  arc  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free!.  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  CHICKS  famous  for  BAPID  GROW’l  • 
EABLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  E(30  YIELD 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers  roaster.s  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

a  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
J  GRADE  at  OITE  PRICE. 

Dept.  B- 

rocklanp 

MASS. 


TOLHAM 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Tues.  &  'I'liurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


Hanson  or  Laroe  Type  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. _  $8.00  $13.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) - 

11.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  BhxKitested  for  B.W.  f 
Stained  Antigen  method.  1110%  live  del.  guar.  Ve 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


per  100 
$4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
$8.-100 


GOATS 


r>  1.  Bred  does,  Toggen bergs.  Fifteen  and  Twen- 

lioats.  ty  dollars.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


White  Runner  Drakes  $2,  3  for  $5.  Embdcn  Ganders  $4. 
Collie  Pups,  $10.  $5.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 

SHEPHERDS— Collies.  Trained  Cattle  dogs  and  puPS- 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 


AIUUAY^  “Se  tixe  complete  address 
when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


SIX  LIVES  CROSSED  OUT  IN  MYSTERY  CRASH 

\ 


Charles  R.  Snyder,  one  of  the  six  killed,  was 
insured  under  our  travel  accident  policy.  Pic¬ 
ture  shows  Raymond  Coloton,  Agent  at  Canton, 
,  N.  Y.,  delivering  a  $1000.00  check  to  Royal  E. 
Snyder,  father  of  the  insured.  Mr.  Snyder 
wrote:  “Thanks  for  the  prompt  way  you  paid 
the  claim  resulting  from  my  son’s  death.  I  can 
sincerely  recommend  this  policy.” 

You  may  be  a  careful  driver,  but  you  never 
can  tell  what  may  happen.  Be  sure  you  and 
your  family  keep  your  travel  accident  policy 
renewed. 


Dark,  low-hanging  clouds  made  Route  11  between  Gouverneur 
and  Richville,  N.  Y.,  a  ghost  road  at  the  dead  hour  of  two  A.  M., 
Sunday,  June  15.  Only  one  driver,  wending  his  lonely  way  home¬ 
ward  toward  Richville  heard  the  loud  crash  which  marked  the  end 
of  the  road  for  six  young  people.  Quickly  he  turned  back. 

Three  bodies  crushed  in  one  corner  of  the  back  seat,  two  lying 
near  one  car,  the  lone  driver  of  the  second  car  slammed  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  two  twisted,  steaming  wrecks  that  once  were  pleasure  cars  — 
this  was  the  ghastly  sight  he  saw  at  the  collision  scene. 

Of  the  young  people,  all  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31,  five  had 
died  instantly,  while  the  small  spark  of  life  remaining  in  the  sixth 
flickered  out  a  short  ten  hours  later  in  the  hospital.  What  caused 
the  terrible  tragedy,  nobody  knows;  that  will  remain  forever  a 
mystery. 

Not  a  mystery,  however,  in  the  fact  that  only  one  of  these  six 
dead  was  protected  the  low-cost,  dependable  North  American  Way. 
If  you  should  be  singled  out  for  death  or  injury,  be  sure  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  family  are  protected. 

Make  Accidents  Cost  Less.  Insure  the 
dependable  North  American  Way, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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Ill-Breeding  Cattle  —  Two 
and  Two  Xever  Equal  Five 


TO  AN  OLD  farm  boy,  drafted  for 
a  few  months  of  the  Emergency, 
Washington  is  a  maze  of  activity  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  National  efforts  for  Defense. 
After  a  steady  diet  of  rumors,  news 
and  labor  on  scarcities,  prices,  priori¬ 
ties,  and  treading  the  mazes  of  over¬ 
lapping  bureaus,  a  tall  hunger  arises 
for  the  realities  of  farming.  And  so  a 
trip  to  Beltsville,  Maryland,  was  made 
one  Saturday.  There,  not  far  from 
Washington,  exists  a  Federal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  proceeding 
quietly,  precisely  and  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  discover  and  interpret  new 
truths  of  use  to  farmers.  Many  enter¬ 
prises  are  under  way,  but  only  that 
one  having  to  do  with  cattle  breeding 
was  seized  upon  for  the  visit.  A 
condensed  statement  of  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  findings  on  dairy  cattle 
breeding  at  Beltsville  might  be  set 
forth  in  three  sections. 

There  is  nothing  of  value  in  “nick¬ 
ing.”  Farmers  have  been  told  count¬ 
less  times  that  “cold  blood”  should  not 
be  bred  to  “cold  blood.”  Another  way 
of  putting  it  is  that  breeding  within  a 
general  family  is  considered  best  and 
“out  crossing”  to  unrelated  animals  of 
the  same  breed  is  not  very  good. 
Beltsville  work  has  shown  that  two  plus 
two  continues  to  equal  four  in  cattle 
breeding,  as  elsewhere,  and  that  a  cow 
of  measured  producing  worth  and  prov¬ 
ed  transmitting  ability,  when  bred  to 
an  unrelated  bull  whose  daughters  milk 
better  than  their  dams,  will  result 
favorably  even  though  matings  be¬ 
tween  the  families  have  never  before 
been  made.  To  this  farm-minded  stu¬ 
dent  of  breeding,  what  the  Government 
has  found  means  that  two  and  two  will 
not  total  to  five  in  spite  of  promotion 
and  advertising. 

Inbreeding  in  the  long  run  is  injuri¬ 
ous.  For  more  than  twenty  years, 
Beltsville  has  been  inbreeding  Holsteins 


experimentally.  The  first  generation 
of  inbreeding  is  a  safe  and  acceptable 
practice  when  the  stock  on  both  sides 
are  sound,  vigorous,  high-producing 
animals.  With  successive  generations 
of  inbreeding,  however,  particularly 
after  second,  noticeable  decreases  in 
size,  alertness,  vigor  and  production  are 
to  be  expected.  The  evidence  can  be 
seen  standing  around  in  boxstalls  at 
Beltsville  in  the  form  of  good  results  on 
first  generation  and  poor  results  if  the 
practice  is  intensified  in  succeeding 
generations. 

The  gamble  in  using  young  bulls  can 
largely  be  eliminated.  We  must  use 
young  bulls  if  only  to  get  proved  bulls. 
Here  is  a  formula  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  an  observation  of  Beltsville 
experience  which  ca*t^be  offered  those 
all  too  few  dairymen  who  will  go  to 
great  lengths  but  not  necessarily  great 
expense  to  obtain  high-producing  herds. 
When  an  old  cow  that  has  produced 
heavily  and  consistently  possesses 
daughters  that  are  equal  to  or  better 
than  ■  she  is,  quality  of  their  sire  or 
sires  being  taken  into  account,  she  can 
be  bred  with  confidence  to  an  old  bull 
that  has  amply  demonstrated  in  his 
daughters  the  ability  to  transmit  high 
production,  strong  udders  and  accept¬ 
able  type.  The  son  of  such  a  mating, 
according  to  the  disinterested,  long- 
continued  and  analytical  research  at 
Beltsville,  stands  at  least  four  chances 
out  of  five  of  successfully  transmitting 
to  his  daughters  the  desirable  factors 
possessed  by  his  parents. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  any 
dairyman  to  visit  Beltsville,  and  per¬ 
haps  equally  worth  while  for  the  own¬ 
ers  of  fashionable  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  to  do  so.  Perhaps  Editor  Ed 
of  American  Agriculturist  will  some¬ 
time  induce  one  of  the  scientists  at 
Beltsville  to  present  in  detail  the  high¬ 
ly  interesting  work  on  breeding  so  far 
done  there. — Tom  Milliman. 


—  V 

money.  Before  that  is  done,  some  350,- 
000  gallons  of  spray  material  must  be 
used  on  the  Kappels’  trees.  Using  three 
sprayers  (two  with  capacities  of  400 
gallons  and  one  of  600  gallons),  the 
entire  orchard  can  be  covered  in  about 
a  week.  To  supply  water,  a  pipe  was 
laid  and  a  pump  installed  last  year  to 
draw  water  from  Cayuga  Lake.  The 
pump,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  gal- 


WE  «I  ARANTEE 

Every  Basket  of  Fruit  to 
Be  Up  to  Grade  and  the  Bot¬ 
tom  to  Be  as  Good  as  the 
Top.  We  Shall  Be  Glad  to 
Refund  on  Any  Deviation 
from  This  Standard. 

Covert  Apple  Orchards. 


Bushel  or  a  Carload” 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
she  observed,  ‘Why,  those  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  look  even  better  than  the  ones  on 
top.’  That  is  the  way  we  try  to  pack 
apples. 

“Another  thing  that  we  think  is  im- 


mer  we  used  the  new  hormone  spray 
on  one  block  of  Macs.  In  spite  of  that, 
the  unusually  heavy  windstorm  we  had 
recently  blew  off  quite  a  number. 
However,  we  are  planning  to  try  it 


portant  is  to  have  a  big  display.  No  again  next  year.  One  year  we  tried 
matter  how  many  apples  you  have,  if  picking  some  apples  and  leaving  them 
you  only  put  a  few  on  the  stand,  peo-  under  the  trees  to  color  up;  but  with 
pie  won’t  stop.  the  size  of  our  operation,  we  found 

“We  plan  to  charge  about  20c  above  that  we  didn’t  have  time  to  do  it.  We 
the  wholesale  price.  Of  course,  retail  think  this  Hormone  spray  to  keep  the 
selling  costs  money.  On  busy  days,  we  apples  on  the  trees  will  allow  them  to 
have  as  many  as  ten  people  waiting  on  color  up  and  solve  that  problem  for  us.” 
customers  at  the  two  stands.  Some-  In  these  days,  clean  fruit  cannot  be 
times,  when  prices  are  high,  we  have  grown  without  spraying.  That  is  no 
to  cut  our  margin  and  sell  for  just  news  to  apple  growers,  but  sometimes 
about  the  wholesale  price  plus  the  the  public  feels  that  all  that  a  grow- 
transportation  charges  to  city  markets,  er  has  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  pick  the 


Our  aim  is  to  keep  the  apples  moving.” 

There  is  quite  a  wide  range  of  varie¬ 
ties  at  Covert  Orchards,  including 
Tompkins  County  Kings,  Cortlands, 
McIntosh,  Wealthies,  Greenings,  Spitz- 
enbergs.  Northern  Spies,  Jill  Flow¬ 
ers,  Rome  Beauties,  and  others.  Some 
of  the  less  desirable  varieties  have 
been  cut  down.  Others  have  been 
top-worked,  and  fillers  in  some  of  the 
orchards  have  been  cut  down  to  give 
the  permanent  trees  more  room. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  before 
the  apples  can  be  sold  a  full  season  of 
work  must  be  put  into  their  growing. 
The  Kappels  hire  five  men  the  year 
around,  and  in  the  summer  they  often 
have  as  many  as  a  dozen.  Then  when 
the  harvest  season  arrives,  about  thirty 
people  are  added  to  the  force  to  pick 
and  pack. 

“We  go  over  our  Wealthies  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  about  three  times,”  said  Mr. 
Kappel,  “each  time  picking  only  those 
that  are  well  colored.  This  past  sum- 


apples  off  the  trees  and  haul  in  the 


This  is  the  guarantee  which  covers  every 
bushel  of  apples  sold. 

Ions  an  hour,  lifts  the  water  through 
2500  feet  of  pipe  to  a  height  of  365 
feet  above  the  lake.  A  storage  tank 
-has  been  installed  which  holds  12,000 
gallons. 

There  are  no  large  cities  near  Covert 
Orchards,  so  to  maintain  sales  year 
after  year  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  depend  on  repeat  customers.  I 
am  one  myself.  I  didn’t  leave  the  stand 
without  a  bushel  of  apples  this  time, 
and  I  found  that  the  Kappels  “practice 
what  they  preach”  about  quality.  There 
were  no  poor  apples  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  I  bought;  and  when  those 
are  gone,  I  am  going  back  to  Covert 
Orchards  to  buy  some  more. 

—  A.  A.— 

On  One  Acre — 535  Bushels 
of  ''Spuds” 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
two  or  three  degrees  cooler  than  in 
southern  New  Hampshire.  But  the 
Jacksons  do  not  rely  altogether  on  a 
good  Greensboro  loam  soil  and  suitable 
climate.  They  try  to  get  at  least  one 
hundred  twenty  days  growing  season, 
and  more  if  possible.  Good  manage¬ 
ment  can  and  does  materially  affect  the 
length  of  the  growing  season.  Early 
planting  is  an  important  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  high  yields.  This  year,  plant¬ 
ing  was  started  the  first  week  in  May. 

Certified  seed  may  not  be  as  im¬ 
portant  to  growers  at  Colebrook  as  in 
other  sections  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  important  to -the  Jack- 
sons  that  they  always  use  certified 
seed. 

The  potato  rotation  used  on  the 
Jackson  farm  runs  about  as  follows; 
oats  for  grain  (seeded),  clover  and 
grass,  potatoes,  potatoes.  This  pro¬ 
vides'  some  protection  from  erosion 
and  renews  the  supply  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  so  important  in  holding  moisture 
and  furnishing  available  nitrogen.  Lib¬ 


eral  applications  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  used  on  the  Jackson  farm 
to  supply  the  nourishment.  This  aver¬ 
ages,  in  late  years,  around  seventeen 
to  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  the 
6-12-12  grade. 

Spraying  is  an  important  operation 
and  serves  a  real  need  but  it  isn’t  near¬ 
ly  as  vital  as  it  is  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  New  Hampshire.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  four  well-timed  sprays  gen¬ 
erally  takes  care  of  blight  and  insects. 
Calcium  arsenate  is  included  in  two  of 
these  for  the  control  of  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  and  nicotine  sulphate  is 
included  at  least  once  for  the  control 
of  aphids.  The  spray  formula  gener¬ 
ally  used  is  a  12-10-100. 

Approximately  forty  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  each  year.  This  acre¬ 
age  is  handled  with  a  picker  type 
planter  and  a  six  row  engine  driven 
and  horse  drawn  sprayer.  The  seed 
pieces  are  usually  planted  about  eleven 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
are  approximately  thirty-four  inches 
apart. 

The  above-mentioned  practices  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  proper  time  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  consistently  high  potato 
yields  but  the  real  reason  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  practices  at  the^  right  time 
is  father  John  and  son  Charlie.  These 
are  the  two  main  reasons  why  the 
Jacksons  have  been  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  300-Bushel  Potato 
Club  for  the  past  thirteen  years  with¬ 
out  a  single  miss.  During  this  period 
they  show  an  average  yield  on  the 
fields  checked  of  444  bushels  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  potatoes.  (This  is  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment  and  one  worthy  of  recognition). 


By  R.  B.  CHILD 


44 T  HOPE  to  gosh  you’ll  hurry  up 

1  and  get  the  rest  of  that  pasture 
treated.  Dad.  Every  night  the  cows 
are  way  in  the  back  corner  where  you 
spread  that  fertilizer  last  year.” 

So  said  Bill  Stroyan  to  his  father, 
Earl  S.  Stroyan,  of  Lyndonville,  one 
night  at  chore  time  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Stroyan  had  superphosphated  a  piece 
of  pasture  in  1939  and  last  year  the 
cows  grazed  it  so  closely  they  tac¬ 
tically  ate  up  all  the  evidence  of  im¬ 
provement,  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  spent  so  much  time  at  that  end 
of  the  pasture. 

This  spring  Earl  started  in  the  lane 
near  the  barn  and  worked  out  from 
there.  He  plans  to  treat  the  best  parts 
of  the  pasture  first,  aiming  toward  1 
acre  of  improved  pasture  for  each 
animal. 

Three  years  ago  the  pasture,  feed  was 
le^s  than  25%  wild  white  clover.  Last 
summer  it  was  better  than  50%  le¬ 
gumes. 

Mr.  Stroyan  is  one  of  four  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairymen  who  are.  using 
recommended  amounts  of  60%  meta¬ 
phosphate,  a  concentrated  superphos¬ 
phate,  in  a  five  year  demonstration 
program.  These  farms,  and  200  more 
in  30  other  New  York  counties,  are 
showing  the  effects  of  the  use  of  enough 
phosphorous  on  pastures,  on  mixed 
legume  hay  seedings,  and  on  the  crops 
that  follow  the  legumes. 

Phosphorous  does  not  readily  leach 
from  the  soil. 

Right  now,  before  snow  flies,  is  a 
good  time  to  superphosphate  your  pas¬ 
tures.  Put  it  on  heavy — not  less  than 
600  pounds  of  20%  per  acre.  Treat  as 
many  acres  as  you  can  this  fall.  With 
the  present  world  turmoil  getting  clos¬ 
er  to  home  every  day,  a  reserve  sup¬ 
ply  of  phosphorous  in  the  soil  is  a  sound 
investment. — R.  B.  Child. 


in  the  New  York  Nilksh 


Farmers 
Must  Look  to  Their  Own 


Cooperatives^ 

Not  to  Government — ^ 

for  a 

LIVING  PRICE  for  MILK! 


■  OUNTING  every  man,  wpman  and  child  who  lives  on  a  farm  as  a  “milk  producer,”  there 

I  are  almost  15  million  more  milk  consumers  than  there  are  milk  producers  in  the  New 
York  Milkshed.  The  farm  population  is  outnumbered  15  to  1  by  the  town  and  city 
population.  Over  the  Milkshed,  the  farmers’  voting  power  is  snowed  under  by  the  town 
and  city  voting  power. 


X 


That’s  why  farmers  can  never  get  “full  consideration  and  full  satisfaction”  at  the  milk  hearings. 
That  s  why  the  Brooklyn  price-hearing  in  August  saw  even  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Markets,  William  F.  Morgan,  arguing  against  a  price  increase  to  farmers,  which  would  be  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  only  farmer  cooperatives  are  Wholeheartedly  For  the  Farmers’  Cause  . . , 
only  the  farmer  cooperatives  have  No  Other  Master  to  Serve  but  the  farmer.  For  the  consumer 
groups  think  only  of  the  consumers.  The  dealer  groups  think  only  of  the  dealers.  The  banking  and 
finance  groups  think  only  of  the  money  they  have  invested  in  dealer  plants,  delivery  trucks,  etc.  The 
newspapers  think  of  their  Big  circulations — the  town  and  city  readers.  And  the  government  thinks  of 
All  of  these. 


^The  Dairy  Farmer  Always  Gets  the  Short  End — he’s  one  man  lost  in  an  unsympathetic  crowd 
,  all  with  interests  apart  from  his.  That  is,  he  is  lost  unless  he  joins  up  with  other  farmers  in 

a  farmer  cooperative — then  he  becomes  an  Organized  Group, 
someone  to  be  listened  to.  And  when  his  cooperative  joins  with 
other  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  Bargaining  Agency,  or  in  a 
united  movement  by  all  farmers,  he  becomes  a  Political  Force— 
someone  to  be  feared.  And  if — as  in  the  case  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League — his  cooperative  actually  owns  and  operates  country  and 
city  plants,  milk  routes,  creameries,  ice  cream  plants,  dried  milk 
plants  and  other  dairy-produce  manufacturies,  then  he  becomes  an 
Economic  Force  as  well — a  man  with  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
claims  of  the  dealers,  the  bankers,  the  newspapers,  the  consumer 
groups.  A  man  who  must  be  treated  with  justice  because  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  and  Can  Prove  It.  ^ 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 

The>  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  AuVurn.^'^New^^'vorlt- 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible"  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  InRa  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  pikin!'N^.Y 
DAIRY  COWS  HOlSTEINs'^and  GUtRNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested. 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  HOLSTEINS 

SERVICE  BULLS  FROM  WELL  BRED  DAMS 
WITH  C.T.A.  RECORDS. 

ALSO  A  FEW  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  One  Registered  Holstein  Cow, 

THREE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 

3  YEARS  OLD,  FRESH  AND  SPRINGING. 

W.  S.  TOZIER  &  SON, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  YORK. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  »•: 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961.  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1.109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  59S.I  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  10  OPEN.  WELL  GROWN 

GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED  DAIRY. 
SIRED  BY  A  SON  OF  MAY  ROYAL’S  HOLLISTON. 

E.  E.  KEZER  &  SON,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

DELHI,  N.  Y.,  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Ready  for  Light  Service.  Price  from  $100.00  up. 
Also  a  few  Heifers,  all  ages.  Apply  at  once. 


SHORTHORNS 


PINE  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

OFFER  THREE  SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  YOUNG 
BULL,  NOT  RELATED,  GOOD  TYPE, 

Horace  E.  Widger,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


10  Commercial  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows, 

TWO  TO  SIX  YEARS  OLD.  BRED  FOR  SPRING 
FRESHENING  TO  A  REGISTERED  SIRE  OF  PROVEN 
TRANSMITTING  ABILITY. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Offering  a  limited  number  of  PUREBRED 
YEARLING  HEIFERS.  Also  the  choice  of  a  few 
YOUNG  BRED  COWS  and  commercial  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  ready  for  breeding.  T.B.  and  bloodtested. 
Reasonably  priced. 

C.  J.  PRATT,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y.' 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

sows.  BOARS  AND  PIGS.  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


Choice  Registered  Berkshires 

Pigs,  Gilts  and  Sows,  one  extra  nice  Herd  Boar,  two 
years  old.  All  stock  of  best  breeding  and  quality, 

guaranteed  to  please.  Write  or  come. 
-  - 

CO..  N.  J. 


M  H.  VANDERHOOF,  sussEr"°" 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

Russell  F.  Pattington,  y'^o'rk.*^’ 


SHEEP 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshir* 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  sire,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 
40  SPLENDID  RAMS 

Rambouillets,  Corsets.  Delaines,  Suffolks,  Southdowns, 
Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  S'hropshires,  Hampshires  and 
Scotch  Highlands.  Also  ewes.  Write  us. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND, 

—  BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK  — 

TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  DUALITY  WOOL 
BY  THE  USE  OF  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

B.  G.  &  B.  W.  BRACE,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 
SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK. 
ERIC  DAVIS,  Shepherd. 


GOATS 

HEAVY  MILKING  STRAIN  GOATS 

Prices  Reasonable  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM 

BELLMORE  ROAD,  WANTAGH,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


VISIT  ROBINSON  KENNELS . 

BUY  THE  DOG  YOU  WANT.  Newfoundlands,  Cocker 
Spaniels,  AKC  Registered.  Springer  Spaniels,  Smooth 
Haired  Fox  Terriers,  medium  and  toy:  also  Hounds. 
ALL  PEDIGREED  STOCK. 

ROBINSON  KENNELS,  r^mSur^r^Y* 
AIREDALES:  The  All-Around  Dog. 

STUD  DOGS.  BROOD  MATRONS,  PUPS. 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.Y. 


HONEY 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS.,  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

Garden  Gold  Apiaries,  '^^^Jew‘°yoTk.^‘'°’ 

uriMFY*  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 

ras-elYtil  .  $4.20,  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor 

$4.20;  28  lb.  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.40;  24  combs 
clover  $3.60.  Above  not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remember  that 
honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Choice  White  Clover  Honey, 

5  lb.,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.60.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c; 
10  lbs.,  $1.40,  Postpaid.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $4.80;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $4.20  here,  liquid. 

Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
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Cattle  Sales 

Clover  Wreath  Farm  Ayrshire  Dispersal, 
C.  W.  Brock  &  Sons.  Northford,  Conn. 
138th  Eariville  Sale  (Invitation  Sale  Dec. 
10).  Eariville.  N.  Y. 

The  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Coming  Events 

International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 
36th  Annual  Rochester  Poultry  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers’  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Stratfleld,  Bridge¬ 
port. 

New  York  State  Grange.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Pom- 
ological  Society,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford-. 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers*  Ass’n.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Worcester. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting.  Memorial  Auditorium.  Burlington. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  -Garde.  Hartford. 

Maine  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lewiston. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Ass’n. 
Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg. 

Agricultural  W.eek  and  Farm  Show,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Now  York  State  Horticultural  Society  Ea.st- 
ern  Meeting,  Kingston.  ^ 

Annual  Conservation  Conference,  Hotel 
■paft.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 
Meeting,  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mass, 
nth  Annual  Vermont  Chick  &  Egg  Show, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  Rutland,  Vt. 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 
J2IDI6S  E.  R1C6  &  SonSy  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  customers  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE.  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS 

PULLETS.  APPROVED  BLOODTESTED  STOCK. 
ALL  COMMERCIAL  BREEDS.  CIRCULARS. 

V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pages  Reach  More  Than  190,000  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pultorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Tmmansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BODiNE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine's  Leghorns. 

■I  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P, 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bo  dine.  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  All  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  fer 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  y. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  257.  253,  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 

q(?au'tV''^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


9000 

LAYERS 


Rich  Poultry  Farms 

Leghorns  Progeny  Tested  Reds 

ONE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  method  of  growing  pullets  and  feeding  layers. 

Wallace  H.  Rich,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  LEGHORNS.  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — "They  Satisfy.’’ 

Pullorum  free,  IOO%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER,  Box  C.  GALLUPVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HAY 

¥¥  ¥  ¥T  We  deliver  dairy  or  horse  hay 

U  A  Y  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Buy 

1  your  supply  now  if  you  have  not 
yet  done  so. 

C.  Gardyne,  Phone  58,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  to  help  with  general  housework 

AND  CARE  OF  THREE  CHILDREN  IN  MODERN 
FARM  HOME. 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Pelton,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


“The  surest  way  to  keep  your  hus¬ 
band  home  nites,  Madam,  is  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  American  Agriculturist.” 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

rhis  page  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  mch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
sther  Saturday.  Ctopy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Depertment.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Dew  York,  11  days  before  publication  date.  Terms:  1,  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  10  days,  30  days  net.  2.  Lees  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Chick 
advertising  accept^. 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  4,  18;  Feb.  I,  IS;  March  I,  15,  29: 

2nd  Quarter  April  12,  26;  May  10,  24;  June  7,  21: 

3rd  Quarter  July  5.  19;  Aug.  2,  16,  30;  Sept.  13.  27: 

4th  Quarter  October  II,  25;  Nov.  8,  22:  Dee.  6.  20: 


•/a  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  iMues  $23.00 

</;  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  iMuet  $24.00 

■/a  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  far  7  UatiM  $2$.$$ 

i/a  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  ane  inch  fer  6  Usuas  S24.M 
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MILLIONTH  GUERNSEY  REGISTERED 

A  New  York  farmer  has  the  honor  of  registering  the  millionth  purebred  Guernsey. 
After  sending  in  applications  for  registration  recently,  Frank  Kummer  of  Climax, 
New  York,  was  surprised  to  receive  a  telegram  from  Karl  B.  Musser,  Secretary  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  stating  that  he  had  the  honor  of  registering 
this  millionth  animal.  He  recently  sold  this  bull  to  Richard  Bauer,  a  neighbor. 

Mr.  Kummer  is  a  dirt  farmer  who  has  bred  Guernseys  for  twenty-five  years.  Read¬ 
ing  left  to  right:  Richard  Bauer,  who  recently  purchased  the  bull  calf.  Meadow  Brook 
Monitor  Million,  and  Frank  Kummer,  the  breeder,  both  of  Climax,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Edward 
Cunningham  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  Superintendent  of  the  Herd  Register  Division 
of  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  presenting  this  famous  registration  certifi¬ 
cate. 

New  York  is  the  third  leading  state  in  registration  of  Guernseys. 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 

PASTURE 

Just  what  constitutes  poor  livestock 
pasture  ?  I  have  seen  so  much  so- 
called  “poor  pasture”  that  had  changed 
in  just  a  few  years  to  “good”  that  I 
am  convinced  that,  except  on  mountain¬ 
sides,  gullies,  swamps,  etc.,  pasture  in 
the  Northeast  is  largely  good  or  bad, 
depending  on  what  man  has  done  with 
it  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  I 
have-seen  rocks,  moss  and  bushes  turn 
into  good  pasture  in  New  England  in 
just  a  few  years.  I  have  seen  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock’s  Larchmont  farm  come  from 
poor  to  beautiful  Ladino  clover  pasture. 
I  have  seen  the  Kenwood  Sheep  Farm, 
rescued  from  going  back  to  the  State 
because  it  “couldn’t  produce  any¬ 
thing,”  turn  into  beautiful,  thick,  pas¬ 
ture  lands,  with  fields  in  three  years 
changing  from  producing  nothing  to 
producing  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
besides  giving  valuable  fall  grazing. 
And  so  on  and  on.  I  expect  you’ve  all 
seen  just  such  transformations. 

The  degree  of  success  in  any  live¬ 
stock  pasture  operation  depends  more 
upon  that  pasture  being  “good”  than 
upon  any  other  one  thing,  whether  you 
are  using  it  to  produce  milk,  beef, 
lamb,  pork  or  colts.  I  have  seen  no 
variation  in  this  principle  between  one 
class  or  kind  of  livestock  and  another. 
In  other  words,  I  am  convinced  that 
poor  pasture  is  largely  an  unnecessary 
evil  in  the  Northeast,  and  that  good 
pasture  is  just  as  necessary  for  one 
class  of  livestock  as  another. 

Our  county  agents,  our  4-H  Club  and 
F.P.A.  leaders,  and  our  State  universi¬ 
ties  are  all  set  up  for  this  sort  of  pas¬ 
ture  work.  Get  in  touch  with  them. 

trade  treaty 

The  recent  treaty  with  Argentina 
affects  most  livestock  products  one 
Way  or  another.  The  largest  conces¬ 
sion  affects  cattle  products,  with  tariffs 
on  canned  beef,  hides,  tallow  and  other 
fats  cut  right  in  half.  Tariffs  on  some 
very  coarse  grades  of  wool  were  also 
cut  practically  in  half.  While  these 
grades  are  not  what  we  produce,  never¬ 


theless  they  can  be  substituted  for  our 
wools  in  some  commodities. 

These  reductions  will  probably  not 
change  our  situation  much  NOW,  as  we 
have  been  taking  all  of  these  products 
that  were  available  anyway,  BUT  af¬ 
ter  this  war  is  over,  this  treaty  can 
have  really  tough  drawbacks. 

The  treaty  continues  the  embargo  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef.  This  operates 
through  the  Sanitary  Code  on  account 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  it  seems 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
commission  from  South  America  to 
meet  Mth  a  U.  S.  commission  to  go  in¬ 
to  this  fresh  and  frozen  meat  situation. 
If  this  U.  S.  commission  is  chosen  by 
our  State  Department,  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be,  the  answer  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  unless  all  of  us  get 
busy  with  our  Congressmen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  in  Washington.  Dairymen  should 
remember  that  this  affects  them  right 
where  it  hurts. 

LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

We  have  had  our  fall  livestock  price 
slump,  and  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  about  over,  with  prospects  that 
most  classes  will  regain  their  losses 
and  some  will  advance  (probably 
lambs)  to  new  high  levels.  So  that 
you  will  not  get  caught  on  the  upturn, 
watch  the  livestock  reports  and  keep 
posted.  During  times  like  these,  any 
commodity  can  advance  very  rapidly. 
For  example,  wool  pelts  have  advanced 
about  40c  apiece  to  the  packer  in  the 
last  ten  days. 

—  A.  A. — 

137tli  Earlville  Sale 

On  Thursday,  November  6,  150  Hol- 
steins,  plus  21  calves,  were  sold  at  the 
137th  Earlville  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus 
of  Mexico,  New  York,  managed  the 
sale.  Tn  eight  hours,  67  buyers  bought 
these  animals  for  a  total  of  $24,000. 

The  thirteenth  animal  in  Thursday’s 
sale  was  the  15,000th  catalogued  ani¬ 
mal  to  pass  through  the  sale  ring  in 
this  long  series  of  consignors  coopera¬ 
tive  sales.  She  went  to  W.  J.  Perkins, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. 

The  115  cows  in  the  sale  averaged 
$183.  Ninety  of  this  group  averaged 
$200;  five  unbred  heifers,  $101;  32  heif¬ 
er  calves,  $32.25;  and  11  bulls,  $180. 
The  top  bull,  Clovercourt  Carnation 
Homestead,  from  Peter  Martens,  Bain- 
bridge,  to  Elmer  Marshfield,  Marcellus, 
$485.  His  runner-up  was  from  Charles 
T.  Knoell,  Tonawanda,  to  Walter  West- 


emdorf,  Hamilton,  $225. 

The  top  cow  from  Elmer  Marshfield, 
Marcellus,  to  V.  D.  Robinson,  Edmes- 
ton,  $337,  produced  697  pounds  of  fat, 
20,287  pounds  of  milk  in  305  days.  Her 
little  heifer  calf  was  taken  by  C.  E. 
Reed,  South  Butler,  at  $85.  Second  cow 
from  the  top  was  the  Canadian  cow. 
Lady  Alcartra  Dolly  from  W.  L.  Pol¬ 
lock,  Ontario,  to  Hilson  Brothers, 
Bovina  Center,  $305. — John  R.  Parsons. 

—  A.  A. — 


Kare  users.  For  instance,  J.  F.  Lephar^t, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  writes: 


Cornell  Cows  Win  Ribbons 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Holstein  entries  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
made  an  excellent  showing.  Three- 
year-old  Cornell  Blend  Grace  took  sec¬ 
ond  place;  and  in  the  two-year-old 
class  four  animals  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  finished  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  and 
ninth. 

In  the  'aged-co\y  class,  with  three 
animals,  Cornell  Ollie  Catherine  placed 
second.  In  the  bred-by-exhibitor  class, 
three  cows  took  second;  and  a  red  rib¬ 
bon  was  also  taken  in  the  production 
get-of-sire  class. 


Dr.NiJiylors 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Safe  and  Dependable  Treatment 
for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com- 
fortabla  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble.  ^ 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated — Packed  in 
Antiseptic  Ointment 

Large  Pkg . $1.00 

“ial  " 


Tria 


Easy  to 
Insert — 
Stay  in 
the  Teat 


Dr.  Naylors 

UDDER  BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing'  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50)f 


Dependable  Veterinary  Products 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


have  used  Kow-Kare  thirty-five 
years  and  always  with  good  results. 
When  cows  get  off  their  feed  or  run 
down,  Kow-Kare  is  my  favorite 
remedy  to  huild  them  up,  especially 
around  calving  time.  Kow-Kare 
has  saved  me  untold  dollars  and 
veterinarian  hills.  ” 

Begin  now  to  feed  this  blend  of  Iron, 
Iodine  and  medicinal  herbs  to  better  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation.  Sold  in  feed, 
drug  and  general  stores,  $1.25  and  65)i 
sizes.  Sent  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Ask  for  ' _ 


235  Registered  Holsteins 

sell  at  auction,  Earlville,  New  York, 

DECEMBER  10-11 

75  OF  THE  EAST'S  BEST, 

peitsonally  selected  by  Professor  E.  S. 
Harrison  of  Cornell  University,  will  be 
sold  the  first  day,  including  several  bulls 
from  noted  herds. 

175  fresh  and  close  springers  sell  in  this 
big  sale,  including  many  with  500  lb.  and 
600  lb.  fat  records. 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  some  vaccinated. 
Write  for  more  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  PACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  0086. 
Chester  White  barrows  8  wks.  old  $5.50  each.  York¬ 
shire  &  Chester  Cross  or  Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross  pigs 
5  wks.  old  for  $4.00  each.  6-7  wks.  old  $4.50  each. 
8-9  wks.  old  $5.00  each.  All  large  type  stock  sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders  Will  ship  two  or  more  C.O.D.  or 
send  check  or  money  order.  My  guarantee — if  they  do 
not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
for  crating. 


TJARTIAL  paralysis  of  the  bowels  causes  stoppage  of  the  bowels. 

This  must  be  overcome  before  the  bowels  can  move.  Drenching 
cattle  aggravates  this  condition ;  may  cause  pneumonia.  LAXOTONE 
overcomes  the  cause,  resulting  in  natural  movement  of  bowels,  and 
restoring  appetite.  It  is  good  for  all  livestock,  especially  cattle.  It 
is  a  dry  powder  —  one  teaspoonful  on  tongue  acts  quickly.  Thousands 
of  Dr.  Roberts’  customers  always  keep  LAXOTONE  on  hand. 

Get  a  large  can  from  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  send  one  dollar 
direct.  Dr.  David  Roberts  has  a  prescription  for  every  curable  animal  ailment,  especially 
cattle.  Write  for  free  book  on  how  to  treat  your  own  livestock  at  home. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO..  Inc..  16111  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wis. 


Insist^Grange  Quality 


This  is  the  year  to  buy  QUALITY.  In  silos  that 
means  buy  GRANGE.  GRANGE'S  superior  con¬ 
struction  is  known  to  be  nine  ways  better  than 
ordinary  silo  construction.  With  Grange  you  will  fill  and  remove 
silage  faster  and  easier;  get  more  storage  Space  for  yoor 
money,  too.  Order  your  GRANGE  now  before  prices  soar. 
Write  today  for  our  immediate  delivery  plan. 

Tear  out  coupon  today 
and  mail  for  helpful 

FREE  BOOKLETS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  A-11,  Red  Creek.  N.  T. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklets 
on  "Grass  Silage"  and  “Grange  Silos." 


tlAME . . . . 


ADDRESS. 
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The  condition  of  agriciUture  has 
improved  in  the  last  year  as  a 
result  of  defense  spending  and  need 
for  food  abroad,  but  it  remains  a  long 
way  from  giving  the  farmer  an  even 
break,  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
told  delegates  to  the  National  Grange 
meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Pledging  that  the  farmers  of  Am¬ 
erica  “will  do  their  part  in  the  defense 
of  liberty,  freedom  and  the  American 
way  of  life,”  Taber  said  the  problem 
before  agriculture  is  to  obtain  just 
recognition  of  its  needs. 

Lest  some  persons  might  feel  that 
the  picture  of  farm  needs  was  over¬ 
drawn,  Taber  quoted  from  census  rec¬ 
ords  to  show  that  farm  wealth  had  de¬ 
clined  from  37  to  34  billion  dollars  be¬ 
tween  1941  and  1910.  “In  other  words,” 
he  said,  “the  farmer  has  been  feeding 
and  clothing  this  republic  for  30  years 
and  has  three  billion  dollars  less  in  his 
resources  than  he  had  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period.  No  one  can  study  these 
tables  without  realizing  that  we  have 
not  settled  the  farm  problem,  and  that 
agriculture  is  entitled  to  further  in¬ 
creases  in  income.” 

Jubilee  Observed 

There  is  unusual  interest  in  the 
Grange  meeting  this  year  because  the 
organization  is  observing  its  Diamond 
Jubilee.  For  the  first  time  a  national 
farm  organization  is  75  years  old.  Tab¬ 
er  warned  the  delegates  that  while  they 
might  glory  in  the  past  and  be  proud 
of  the  Grange  record,  the  greatest 
problems  lie  ahead. 

Going  back  into  history,  he  said  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  principles 
and  constitution  devised  by  the  found¬ 
ers  still  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  organization.  “Our  organiza¬ 
tion  has  for  its  purpose  promotion  of 
better  manhood,  better  womanhood, 
better  agriculture  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  freedom  for  all.” 


sumption  of  goods  and  services,  and 
maintains  that  monopoly  always  re¬ 
tards  progress.” 

Taber  said  there  are  two  things 
“basically  wrong”  with  the  parity 
formula  based  on  prices  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  and  paid  in  the  1910-14  period. 
“First,  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  production,  supply  and  demand  for 
different  farm  products  during  this 
period.  Thirty  years  ago  grapefruit 
was  a  luxury  and  oats  one  of  our  chief 
farm  products.  To  establish  prices  on 
these  items  based  on  conditions  30 
years  ago  produces  impossible  results. 

“Second,  we  have  adopted  a  farm 
program  of  trying  to  increase  prices 
by  reducing  production.  If  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  wheat  production 
by  15  per  cent  in  order  to  raise  the 
price  10  per  cent  farmers  would  gain 
nothing,  although  the  price  of  wheat 
might  have  been  restored  to  parity.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Meeting  Draws  3,000 

Policies  of  decentralizing  processing 
facilities,  developing  cooperative  sell¬ 
ing  of  farm  products,  providing  addi¬ 
tional  working  capital  and  opposing 
regimentation  or  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  farmer  were  indorsed  enthusi¬ 
astically  by  some  3,000  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange  in  Syracuse. 

Considerable  was  heard  about  the 
strike  at  the  Buffalo  mills  which  was 
credited  with  accelerating  the  decen¬ 
tralization  program.  “This  program 
which  we  have  begun  may  be  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  moves  we  could 
make,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concern¬ 
ed,”  said  President  Leigh  G.  Kirkland. 


The  G.L.F.  has  come  to  realize  what  it 
would  mean  to  be  without  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  process  feed  needed  by  farmers 
in  the  territory,  or  without  the  means 
of  preparing  seed,  or  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer. 

“A  weak  link  in  our  processing  policy 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  strike  and  should  the  Buffalo  or 
Albany  plant  be  put  out  of  commission 
permanently  we  need  facilities  so  that 
service  would  not  be  stopped.” 

Not  to  Build  Plant 

One  result  of  the  strike  is  that  the 
proposed  flour  and  cereal  plant  at  Buf¬ 
falo  never  will  be  started,  according  to 
James  A.  McConnell,  general  manager. 
In  reviewing  operations  of  the  year,  he 
said  the  G.L.F.  board  had  authorized 
a  new  plant,  but  “very  definitely  we 
do  not  dare  to  concentrate  food  pro¬ 
cessing  facilities  in  these  industrial 
areas.  They  must  be  kept  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  can  be  protected  by 
farmers  when  necessary.”  He  said  the 
board  had  planned  to  spend  $200,000  to 
house  the  food  processing  machinery 
at  Buffalo,  but  instead  had  bought  an 
abandoned  brewery  in  Central  New 
York  for  $16,000. 

McConnell  was  introduced  by  H.  E. 
Babcock,  former  general  manager,  who 
likened  the  organization  to  a  three- 
horse  draft  team  ready  to  go  to  work 
for  farmers.  “It  takes  a  good  man  to 
drive  that  team,  but  I  think  that  in  Jim 
McConnell  you  have  developed  a  good 
driver  who  has  watched  the  team  grow 
from  colts  and  who  knows  just  what 
it  can  do.” 

A  considerable  part  of  McConnell’s 
report  was  devoted  to  labor  relations 
of  the  cooperative,  because  he  said  that 
matter  had  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  officers  and  members  for  some 
months.  He  likened  the  strike  to  a 
test  of  loyalty,  saying  that  in  spite  of 
an  additional  charge  of  one  dollar  per 
ton  of  feed  to  cover  strike  costs, 
volume  had  shown  a  gain  for  the 
period.  “It  cost  farmers  more,  but 
they  were  willing  to  pay  it  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  their  organi¬ 
zation,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  directors  had  au¬ 
thorized  him  and  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  sit  down  at  any  time  with 
responsible  labor  leaders  and  try  to 


-Grange  Yeast  Rolls 
Contest  IVews 


Revision  of  the  parity  formula  and 
development  of  a  sound  farm  program 
based  on  the  principles  of  a  two-price 
system  were  described  by  Taber  as 
urgent  needs  of  agriculture.  “The 
problems  in  a  sound  farm  program  can¬ 
not  be  developed  in  weeks  or  months,” 
he  said.  “Any  question  that  has  baf¬ 
fled  Congress  and  agricultural  states¬ 
men  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  can 
never  be  solved  by  any  magic  formula 
or  one-step  method.  Progress  is  made 
by  retaining  the  best  in  our  present 
farm  program  and  approaching  our 
goal  with  the  least  possible  disloca¬ 
tion  or  upheaval.” 

For  Abundance 

In  discussing  the  two-price  idea, 
Taber  said  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought.  “One  group  advocates  an 
economy  of  scarcity,  under  which  prices 
will  be  forced  upward.  The  second 
school  advocates  an  economy  of  abund¬ 
ance,  with  the  two-price  system,  so 
that  surpluses  can  be  remISved  from 
the  market  before  they  become  burden¬ 
some. 

“The  first  school  aims  to  employ 
some  of  the  principles  of  monopoly  to 
obtain  parity  prices,  supporting  this 
stand  with  the  argument  that  labor 
and  industry  maintain  prices  through 
this  method.  The  second  school  be¬ 
lieves  that  every  forward  step  in  civili¬ 
zation  has  been  marked  by  greater  con¬ 


IT  WON’T  be  long  now  before  de¬ 
licious  yeast  rolls  will  be  traveling 
from  every  Grange  county  in  the  State 
to  Rochester  for  the  big  State  Yeast 
Rolls  Contest  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
December  9,  at  the  annual  session  of 


Here  is  Delaware  County’s  yeast  rolls 
champion  baker,  caught  right  in  the  act 
of  removing  her  rolls  from  the  oven.  She 
is  Mrs.  O.  J.  Truesclell  of  Delhi  Grange, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Truesdell  will  he  one 
of  the  53  county  winners  who  will  com¬ 
pete  in  the  State  Yeast  Rolls  contest  next 
month  at  Rochester. 


the  New  York  State  Grange.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  shipping  the  rolls  will  be  sent 
to  all  county  winners  the  latter  part 
of  this  month.  Judging  will  take  place 
on  December  9  at  Rochester,  and  win¬ 
ners’  names  will  be  announced  there  on 
December  10. 

This  year,  as  usual,  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  features  of  the  annual  meeting 
will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  prize  rolls  and 
of  the  prizes  awarded  to  winners.  Be¬ 
sides  the  $60.00  in  cash  prizes  given  by 
American  Agriculturist,  the  following 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  are 
donating  valuable  merchandise  prizes; 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Products,  R.  B. 
Davis  Co.,  General  Foods  Sales  Co., 
International  Salt  Co.,  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co.,  Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  and 
Russell-Miller  Co. 

Here  are  more  names  of  winners  in 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  contests: 


Pomona 

Winners 

COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Allegany 

Friendship 

Mrs. 

Raymond  Strahan 

Cattaraugus 

Mansfield 

Mrs. 

Mildred  Burroughs 

Herkimer 

Nowadaga 

Mrs. 

Frank  D.  Davy 

Orleans 

Knowlesville 

Mrs. 

Ed.  Howes 

Schuyler 

Olive  Branch 

Mrs. 

Fred  J.  Ely 

Suffolk 

Sound  Avenue  Mrs. 

L.  Leland  Downs 

Warren 

Mohican 

Mrs. 

Hazel  Badham 

Subordinate  Grange 

Winners 

Chemung 

Big  Flats 

Mrs. 

Herbert  Hammond 

Seeley  Creek 

Mrs. 

Charles  Antes 

Veteran 

Mrs. 

Ernest  Benjamin 

Niagara 

Lockport 

Mrs. 

Fred  Duchow 

Ontario 

Wide  AwalTe 

Mrs. 

William  P.  Crough 

Wyoming 

Dale 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Wheeler 

Order  Machinery  Parts 
Now 

If  you  wait  until  next  spring  to 
order  ne«ded  repair  parts  for 
farm  machinery,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  get  them  about  the 
'middle  of  summer.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  supply, 
both  of  new  machines  and  of 
parts,  will  be  short  next  spring. 

It  may  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  make  the  old  plow  or  manure 
spreader  serve  you  for  another 
year  or  two.  So  look  over  your 
machinery  this  fall;  make  a  list 
of  repair  parts;  and  order  them 

NOW. 

If  you  have  an  old  machine 
and  do  not  know  the  source  of 
repair  parts,  write  to  the  Service 
Bureau,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367-RP,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
source  of  repair  parts  if  they  are 
still  available. 


work  out  mutually  satisfactory  pro¬ 
grams.  “In  making  this  offer,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  will  enter  into  no  agreement 
which  smacks  of  political  alliance, 
legislative  log-rolling,  or  in  any  way 
abridges  the  constitutional  rights  of 
farmers  or  any  employe  in  the  G.L.F. 
system,  regardless  of  position  or  lo¬ 
cation,”  he  explained. 

Marketing  Progress 

McConnell  said  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  progress  G.L.F.  is  making  in  sell¬ 
ing  farm  products  for  farmers.  “We 
have  now  gone  far  enough  in  setting 
up  these  marketing  services  to  know 
definitely  that  instead  of  being  hazar¬ 
dous  undertakings  which  will  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  efficiency  of  G.L.F.  in  its  al¬ 
ready  established  services,  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  if  properly  manned  and 
operated,  safe  operations.” 

The  eastern  farm  was  defined  as  not 
only  a  place  for  a  man  and  his  family 
to  live,  but  as  most  important  to  the 
nation  as  a  food-producing  unit.  “Fer¬ 
tilizer,  lime,  seed  of  many  kinds,  grain 
from  the  West,  and  byproducts  suitable 
for  livestock  feed  from  the  factories 
of  the  nation  move  from  the  producer 
to  eastern  farmers  through  a  series  of 
services.  We  call  this  process  coopera¬ 
tive  purchasing.  The  raw  materials 
brought  to  the  farm  are  converted  into 
milk,  eggs,  meat,  vegetables,  flour  and 
other  food  products.  These  food  prod¬ 
ucts  then  move  through  the  same 
series  of  services  from  the  farm  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  We  call  this  co¬ 
operative  selling.”  He  said  that  the 
cooperative  having  established  itself  in 
servicing  raw  materials  to  farmers 
now  was  gaining  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  his  products  and  that  ultimately 
this  phase  of  the  business  would  grow 
and  possibly  exceed  the  purchasing  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Forum  Evokes  Discussion 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting 
was  the  open  forum  conducted  by  Mr. 
Babcock.  Many  members  took  part  in 
this.  Expression  of  members  was  that 
they  were  not  unfriendly  to  labor,  “be¬ 
cause  no  man  works  harder  than  farm¬ 
ers,”  but  they  urged  that  employees 
be  given  the  position  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  the  general  man¬ 
ager’s  report. 

Although  Babcock  repeatedly  called 
for  “any  gripes”  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  management  or  service,  these 
were  not  forthcoming.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  expressions  indicated  general 
satisfaction.  It  was  brought  out  that 
great  as  problems  had  been,  even  more 
serious  problems  might  be  expected 
to  arise  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

President  Kirkland  of  Fredonia,  J- 
Sloat  Welles  of  Elmira,  Clifford  E. 
Snyder  of  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  and  James 
C.  Corwith  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  !•, 
were  reelected  directors.  A  new  direc¬ 
tor  is  Lewis  PI.  Moulton  of  Erie,  Pa. 
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ManUei  Hanjometen. 


Milk  Hearing  Requested 

Organized  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  have  requested  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  on  the  Milk  Marketing  Or¬ 
der  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Prin¬ 
cipal  change  they  ask:  is  for  a  Class  I 
price  of  $3.74.  This  price  is  based  on 
costs  of  production  as  reported  by  a 
committee  headed  by  the  deans  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  in  the  states  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  this  basis,  and  assuming  that  a 
20%  surplus  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
steady  supply  of  piilk,  it  is  figured 
that  a  Class  I  price  of  $3.74  will  return 
approximately  the  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  hearing  was  requested  by  five 
organizations,  namely:  Dairymen’s 
League,  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  Dairy  Farmers 
Union,  Eastern  Producers,  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Independents.  In  asking  for  the 
hearing,  these  organizations  stated 
that  “higher  returns  are  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  government’s  demand  for 
higher  milk  production  and  to  offset  the 
labor  shortage  which  is  becoming 
progressively  more  acute  each  week.” 

—  A.A. — 

Bargaining  Agency  Annual 
Session 

December  1  and  2  have  been  set  as 
dates  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse. 
There  will  be  a  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  December  1,  followed  by  a  business 
session  the  next  day. 

—  A.A. — 

Proposed  Oleo  Restrictions 

The  United  Dairy  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  various  dairy  organizations, 
have  approved  bills  introduced  m  Con¬ 
gress  by  Senator  Gillette  of  Iowa  and 
Congressman  Andresen  of  Minnesota. 
The  bills  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  any  oleomargarine  that 
contains  dairy  products  or  that  is  color¬ 
ed  or  fiavored  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Also  prohibited  is  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  characterizes  oleo  in  words, 
symbols,  or  other  representations  asso¬ 
ciated  with  dairy  products. 

The  committee  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  purpose  and  program 
deemed  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  dairy  industry: 

1.  To  increase  production  of  milk  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  de¬ 
fense. 

2.  To  help  promote  orderly  diversion 
of  milk  which  will  protect  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the-  industry  following  the 
emergency  period. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  all  government¬ 
al  agencies  working  with  and  for  dairy 
interests. 

4.  To  carry  forward  a  constructive 
program  for  the  protection  of  the  but¬ 
ter  industry. 

— A.A. — 

Truck  Crops 

A  -summary  of  the  truck  crop  situa¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
November  1,  contains  the  following 
comments : 

The  weather  has  been  excellent  for 
harvesting  vegetables.  The  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  acute  in  many  areas,  especially 
near  industrial  centers. 

Domestic  cabbage  matured  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  kraut  factories  could  handle 
it,  resulting  in  some  wastage.  In  some 
areas,  truckers  have  be'en  taking  about 
all  of  the  available  Danish  cabbage, 
leaving  little  for  storage;  while  in  oth¬ 


Milk  Prices 

New  York — The  October  uniform 
price  for  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  is  $2.75  a  hundred,  topping 
by  3c  Administrator  Cladakis’  es¬ 
timate  of  $2.72.  The  price  receiv¬ 
ed  by  individual  dairymen  will, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
zone,  butterfat  and  other  differ¬ 
entials. 

The  price  is  83c  above  October 
1940,  and  21c  above  September. 
'The  October  pool  totaled  $12,- 
592,307. 

Rochester  —  'The  uniform  price 
for  Rochester,  as  announced  by 
Administrator  Clough,  is  $2.70. 
Producers  delivering  direct  to 
plants  get  20c  additional. 

Buffalo  —  Administrator  Lasher 
has  announced  the  uniform  price 
for  the  Buffalo  area  for  October 
as  $2.65,  with  15c  premium  for 
producers  delivering  direct  to 
plants. 


er  areas  more  than  usual  has  been 
going  into  storage. 

Celery  developed  rapidly  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  Quality  of  the  late  crop  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  storage  receipts  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  heavy. 

Onions  in  western  and  central  parts 
of  the  state  were  practically  all  under 
cover  by  November  1.  That  wasn’t 
true  in  Orange  County.  In  that  area, 
growers  have  sold  their  own  onions 
and  filled  the  storages  with  onions  from 
upstate. 

Good  weather  kept  cauliflower  grow¬ 
ing  in  good  shape.  On  November  1  the 
season  was  practically  over  in  the 
Catskill  area.  Long  Island  has  been 
too  dry  for  the  best  growth  of  the  crop. 

— A.A. — 

Cranberry  Estimate 
Lowered 

The  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
reports  that  earlier  estimates  of  this 
year’s  cranberry  crop  show  a  10,000 
barrel  decrease.  This  will  result  in  a 
yield  of  about  100,000  barrels  more 
than  last  year.  Total  crop  is  expected 
to  be  635,000  barrels.  Of  this,  475,000 
come  from  Cape  Cod;  65,000  from 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island;  and 
95,000  from  Wisconsin. 

'  — A.A. — 

General  Outlook 

In  1942  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
more  people  are  likely  to  be  employed 
than  the  average  for  1941,  and  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  more  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  iuimediately  preceding 
the  present  World  War.  With  the 
price  level  rising  some,  wages  for  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  will  probably  increase 
faster  than  employment. 

This  is  among  the  information  found 
in  the  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Between  now  and  the 
first  of  the  year,  agricultural  econom¬ 
ists  in  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture 
in  the  Northeast  will  prepare  state¬ 
ments  of  the  agricultural  outlooks  in 
their  own  states.  Here  are  some  other 
statements  from  the  U.  S.  report: 

The  1942  estimates  of  probable  ex¬ 
ports  are  about  three  times  those  of 
1941  for  pork  and  eggs,  about  twice 
those  of  last  year  for  dairy  products 
and  canned  fruits,  with  a  50%  increase 
for  lard  and  dried  fruits,  and  some  in¬ 
crease  in  canned  vegetables  and  dry 
beans.  The  total  volume'  of  agricul¬ 


tural  exports  is  expected  to  be  about 
double  1941,  about  %  of  which  will  go 
to  England. 

It  is  expected  that  the  price  level 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1926, 
which  was  about  50%  above  1910-1914. 
During  1941  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  rose  more  rapidly  than  prices  of 
industrial  products,  a  trend  which  is 
expected  to  continue.  In  1941  farm 
prices  averaged  nearly  25%  above  1940. 

Farm  Income 

It  is  estimated  that  farm  income,  in¬ 
cluding  government  payments,  may  ap¬ 
proach  $13,000,000,000  in  1942,  which 
would  be  the  highest  since  1920.  Farm 
income  in  1941  was  nearly  $11,000,000,- 
000;  slightly  more  than  $9,000,000,000 
in  1940;  and  less  than  $5,000,000,000  in 
1932. 

On  the  expense  Side,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  some  increases  in 
prices  for  food,  automobiles,  trhctors, 
building  materials,  feed  containers,  and 
other  small  equipment.  Farm  wage 
rates  may  be  higher,  but  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  income  is  likely  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  in  1941. 

Prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  were 
high  in  relation  to  feed  prices  in  recent 
months,  and  it  is  generally  expected 
that  they  will’  continue  so.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  productiqn  of  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products  in  1942  will  be 
the  largest  on  record. 

Livestock  numbers  are  increasing.  On 
January  1,  1942,  the  number  of  grain¬ 
consuming  animal  units  (a  imit  of 
smaller  animals  is  figured  as  the  num¬ 
ber  necessary  to  be  equal  to  one  cow) 
is  expected  to  be  140,000,000,  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  the  years  1928- 
1932.  If  the  goal  for  meat  is  reached 
in  1942,  it  is  probable  that  the  upward 
trend  in  the  number  of  beef  animals 
will  be  checked.  More  animals  will  be 
killed,  and  therefore  there  will  be  few¬ 
er  left  for  breeders. 

Probably  hog  raisers  will  market 
more  hogs  in  1942  than  for  any  year 
in  the  past  fifteen.  It  is  also  predicted 
that  hog  prices  will  be  higher  than 
any  time. for  the  last  four  years.  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  show  that  about  13% 
more  pi'gs  were  raised  this  fall  than 
in  1940.  Most  of  the  expansion  has 
been  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  it  looks  as 
though  a  pig  or  two  would  be  good 
property  on  any  northeastern  farm. 

The  1941  lamb  crop  was  5%  above 
the  1940  crop,  and  the  largest  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  No  figures  are  available 
on  the  number  of  lambs  being  fed  this 
winter,  but  demand  has  been  heavy, 
with  prices  averaging  about  $1.00  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  ago.  Last  January  1 
the  number  of  lambs  in  the  United 
States  was  6%  above  January  1,  1940. 

Poultry  production  in  1942  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  largest  on  record. 
This  year  14%  more  chickens  were 
raised  than  a  year  ago.  Egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  1941  has  been  about  3%%  high¬ 
er  than  in  1940,  although  the  year  be¬ 
gan  with  3%  fewer  layers  than  were 
on  farms  a  year  earlier.  Looking  ahead 
at  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  a 
higher  proportion  of  pullets  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  flocks,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
egg-feed  ratio  will  remain  favorable. 


Two  Questions 

The  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  American  Egg  and  Poul¬ 
try  Review  makes  this  report: 

Men  returning  to  Washington 
from  trips  around  the  country  say 
that  the  two  questions  which  the 
public  is  asking  most  are,  first, 
why  doesn’t  the  government  do 
something  effective  to  prevent 
labor  strikes  in  defense  indus¬ 
tries;  and,  second,  if  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  insists  on  putting  a 
ceiling  on  farm  prices,  why 
shouldn’t  they  also  put  a  ceiling 
on  wages? 


This  trophy,  32  inches  high,  is  offered 
by  the  New  York-New  England  Apple 
Institute  for  the  best  job  of  apple  adver¬ 
tising.  A  winner  will  be  selected  each 
year,  and  this  trophy  will  become  per¬ 
manently  in  possession  when  it  Is  won 
three  times,  not  necessarily  consecutive 
years. 

The  contest  is  open  to  advertising 
agencies,  printers,  stores — in  fact,  anyone 
who  creates  or  produces  apple  advertising 
in  New  York  or  New  England. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  in  January,  1943. 


Apple  Promotion 

Work  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  institute  was  given  a 
good  “going  over”  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  publicity  committee  in  New 
York.  A  number  of  non-members 
were  invited  in  for  an  all-day  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  the  institute  was  doing, 
what  it  could  do,  and  ways  to  get 
more  results  for  the  money  contributed 
by  growers. 

It  was  found  that  the  institute  was 
doing  a  good  job  and  men  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to- judge  these  things  agreed  that 
growers’  money  is  being  well  spent. 
Participating  were  Foster  Potter,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Information  Service;  Earl  A. 
Flansburgh,  county  agent  leader; 
George  E.  Moore,  advertising  manager 
of  the  First  National  Stores;  C.  W. 
Sadd,  president  of  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Farm  Products;  Roland  D.  Foley,  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Livestock  Commission  Asso¬ 
ciation;  'Truman  Nold,  manager  of  the 
National  Apple  Institute,  and  many 
others. 

To  Push  Peaches 

TTae  work  of  the  peach  coordinating 
committee  headed  by  Frank  W.  Bene- 
way  of  Ontario  will  be  a  model  for  an 
effort  to  move  peaches  to  market  from 
the  Southeast.  Beneway  and.  Harry 
H.  Duncan  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  to  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  section.  Their  slant  is 
that  if  southern  peaches  can  be  dispos¬ 
ed  of  early  in  the  season  and  without 
breaking  the  market.  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  stand  a  better  chance  to  clean  up 
later. — Skeff. 

— A.A<— 

Less  Building  Ahead 

The  Supply,  Priorities  and  Alloca¬ 
tions  Board  at  Washington  has  assum¬ 
ed  control  of  building.  They  have 
adopted  a  policy  under  which  no  ma¬ 
terial^  needed  for  defense  may  be  used 
in  building  unless  they  are  “either 
necessary  for  direct  national  defense  or 
essential  to  health  and  safety.” 

It  is  estimated  that  this  policy  will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
spent  in  construction  of  new  buildings 
from  $11,200,000,000  in  1941  to  $8,500,- 
000,000  in  1942. 
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New  Lamps  Pimk  Old  Ones 

(Photo,  Courtesy,  New  York  Sta-te  College  of  Home  Economics) 


Mabel  eJlelel 


There  are  three  new  I.  E.  S.  lamps  in  this 
livingroom,  and  one  old  lamp  which  has 
been  modernized  (bridge  lamp  to  left  of 
slipcovered  chair).  An  inexpensive  new 
shade,  plastic  diffusing  bowl  and  a  100- 
watt  bulb  have  brought  this  old  lamp 
right  up  in  the  I.  E.  S.  class.  Note  how 
conveniently  lamps  and  furniture  are 
placed  in  this  livingroom  to  provide  for 
activities  of  a  large  family. 


The  other  day,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Comstock  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  telephoned  me  and  said, 
“Would  you  like  to  come  up  here  and 
see  what  the  College  is  doing  to  trans¬ 
form  old  lamps  into  new  ones?” 

That  sounded  very  intriguing,  and  I 
promptly  said,  “Yes.”  I  spent  the  whole 
of  the  following  afternoon  watching 
Mrs.  Comstock  work  wonders  that  put 
Cinderella’s  fairy  godmother  in  the 
shade.  Though  I  didn’t  see  any  pump¬ 
kins  changed  into  coaches,  I  did  see 
some  gloomy  looking  old  lamps  sud¬ 
denly  become  shining  beacons  of  light 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  gadgets  and 
some  simple  twists  of  Mrs.  Comstock’s 
capable  wrists. 

On  this  page,  we  are  showing  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
equipment  which  the  College  uses  in 
modernizing  old  lamps.  If  you  have 
some  old  ones  around  your  house  which 
are  causing  eye  strain,  look  them  over 
with  a  critical  eye  and  see  whether 
they  are  worth  spending  a  little  money 
on.  Maybe  you’ll  prefer  to  buy  new 

I.  E.  S.  lamps  (there  are  some  fairly 
inexpensive  ones  to  be  had ) ;  but  if 
you  can’t  afford  new  ones  just  now, 
then  go  to  your  nearest  electrical  sup¬ 
plies  store,  department  store,  or  Five- 
and-Ten,  get  what  you  need  in  the 
way  of  “conversion”  equipment,  and  fix 
up  those  old  lamps  of  yours  in  the 
twink  of  an  eye.  No  electrician  is  need¬ 
ed  to  install  any  of  this  equipment.  It 
can  be  used  wherever  there  is  a  socket. 
Everything  is  screwed  in  or  clamped 


on.  Briefly,  this  equipment  consists  of: 

Plastic  bowls  (lighter  than  glass  and 
don’t  break  so  easily).  These  diffusing 
bowls  give  modem,  indirect  lighting. 

Baffle  Plate  (throws  light  down¬ 
ward.  Useful  for  close  work). 

Clip-on  metal  cap  (eliminates  glare). 

Fitter  (screws  into  socket  and  pro¬ 
vides  support  for  diffusing  bowl). 

Extension  (makes  short  lamps  tal¬ 
ler). 

Extension  socket  (lengthens  close-to- 
ceiling  sockets). 

Shades  (open  top,  white  lining). 

Bulbs  (American-made  Mazda  bulbs, 
frosted  on  the  inside,  and  of  sufficient¬ 
ly  high  wattage  to  give  adequate  light 
are  recommended). 

One  of  the  lamps  that  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock  operated  on  thht  day  was  a 
bridge  lamp — one  of  those  old  wrought 
iron  affairs  that  are  still  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  home.  This  one  had  a 
dark  shade  and  gave  about  enough 
light  to  produce  just  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom. 

“Now,”  said  Mrs  Comstock,  “there 
are  any  number  of  things  you  can  do 
to  make  this  lamp  give  more  light,” 
and  she  proceeded  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Exchanged  old  shade  for  lighter 


KEY  TO  SKETCHES 
Fig.  A  The  “Modernizer”,  a  parch¬ 
ment  shade  and  plastic  bowf  unit 
for  bridge  lamp  or  ceiling  fixture. 
Fig.  B  Modernized  bridge  lamp. 
New  light  shade  and  diffusing 
bowl  added  after  turning  socket 
upright. 

Fig.  C  Shade  with  baffle  plate  to 
direct  light  downward.  For  bridge 
lamp. 

Fig.  D  Diffusing  bowl. 

Fig.  E  Holder  for  bowl  for  table  or 
floor  lamp. 

Fig.  F  Fitter  for  upright  bridge 
lamp. 

Fig.  G  Goose  neck  lamp  “before” 
and  “after”  being  modernized. 

Fig.  H  Fixture  for  diningroom  or 
small  livingroom  with  center  table. 
Figs.  I  and  J  Three  types  of  exten¬ 
sion  sockets  to  lengthen  close-to- 
ceiling  sockets.  Come  in  various 
lengths. 

Fig.  K  Enclosed  glass  bowl  for 
kitchen  ceiling  light. 


one,  which  increased  light  from  lamp 
to  21  foot  candles  (common  “yard¬ 
stick”  for  measuring  light).  With  old, 
darker  shade,  lamp  gave  but  16  f.  c. 
Most  persons  need  between  20  and  30 
f.  c.  for  reading  and  other  close  work, 
and  sometimes  more. 

2.  Added  white  paper  lining  to  old 
shade.  This  also  increased  light  from 
16  f.  c.  to  21  f.  c.  Lining  was  cut  to  fit 
and  fastened  to  frame. 

3.  Added  baffle  plate  (costs  15c)  to 
new,  light  shade  (Fig.  C.)  to  direct 
light  downward.  Increased  light  to  24 
f.  c.  You  can  sometimes  buy  a  shade 
and  baffle  plate  ulfit,  which  gives  even 
more  light  because  better  fitted. 

4.  Added  a  small  metal  cap  to  end 
of  bulb,  to  show  how  to  keep  light  from 
shining  in  eyes  of  persons  across  room. 
This  is  only  needed  for  a  lamp  which 
has  a  tilted  light.  A  silvered  bulb 
would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

“Another  thing  you  can  sometimes 
do,”  said  Mrs.  Comstock,  “is  to  remove 
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the  arm  of  the  bridge  lamp  and  put  it 
back  on  upside  down.  'That  swings  the 
socket  to  an  upright  position  and  en¬ 
ables  you  to  use  a  diffusing  bowl.  It 
happens  that  the  arm  of  this  lamp  is 
not  removable,  but  I  can  swing  the 
socket  upright  by  removing  this  screw, 
turning  socket  up,  and  tightening 
screw  again.” 

Suiting  action  to  word,  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock  proceeded  to  create  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  indirect  light  by  (1)  Screw¬ 
ing  a  fitter  (Fig.  F.)  into  socket;  (2) 
Setting  a  plastic  bowl  (Fig.  D.)  on 
fitter  and  fastening  it  with  screws;  (3) 
Screwing  in  100-watt  bulb;  and  (4) 
Setting  a  light  colored  shade  over 
plastic  bowl  (resting  on  bowl).  (See 
Fig.  B.). 

A  handy  unit  which  took  my  eye  in 
Mrs.  Comstock’s  office  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  shade  and  plastic  bowl  which 
could  be  screwed  into  any  lamp  socket. 
It  was,  called  the  Modernizer  (Fig.  A.) 
and  is  made  by  Gregg  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Fredericktown,  Ohio.  To  modernize 
your  present  lighting  equipment  with 
it,  says  the  company,  you  just  remove 
old  bulb,  screw  the  Modernizer  into 
place,  use  a  100-watt  bulb,  and  there 
you  are!  This  fixture  can  be  used  for 
a  ceiling  light,  bridge  lamp,  or  wall 
lamp,  and  costs  about  $1.50. 

Another  thing  I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Comstock  was  that  old  table  lamps 
which  are  too  low  for  good  lighting 
may  sometimes  be  heightened  by  add¬ 
ing  a  long  neck  extension,  making  a 
support  (Fig.  E.)  for  a  diffusing  bowl. 
Height  of  a  standard  table  lamp  is  24 
to  27  inches.  If  your  lamp  falls  short 
of  this  height,  even  after  extension  is 
added,  you  can  use  it  for  an  end  table 
light. 

I  also  found  out  that  you  can  even 
transform  an  old  goose  neok  lamp  into 
quite  a  presentable  desk  or  end  table 
lamp.  First  you  straighten  its  “neck” 
so  that  it  holds  its  head  erect  instead 
of  curved  like  a  swan.  Then  you  re¬ 
move  the  old  metal  shade  and  attach  a 
6  in.  or  8  in.  plastic  bowl  by  screwing 
it  into  the  lamp  socket  (some  bowls 
are  made  to  rest  on  a  support,  and 
some  are  made  to  screw  in).  Use  a  75- 
watt  bulb  for  a ,  6-in.  dbowl,  or  a  100- 
watt  bulb  for  an  8-in.  bowl,  add  a  new, 
flaring  white-lined  shade,  and  you  have 
a  good  looking  lamp  and  considerably 
{Continued,  on  Page  21) 
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Flare  Your  Skirt, 
But  Mold  Bodice 

The  new  fashions  have  certain 
points  which  make  one  look  differ¬ 
ent,  smooth  shoulders,  supple  bodice, 
defined  lower  waist,  smooth  rounded 
hipline.  When  the  favored  dirndl  skirt 
is  used,  the  figure-flattering  waistband 
gives  a  molded  look.  Machine  or  hand- 
embroidered  banding  to  use  for  trim¬ 
ming  these  peasant  type  frocks  is  color¬ 
ful  and  charming. 

Contrast  is  needed.  Colorful  trim 
on  black,  plaided  material  with  plain, 
and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  every¬ 
thing  of  one  color  from  top  to  toe  is 
high  style,  only  you  have  to  be  sure 
the  color  is  becoming! 

DRESS-UP  DIRNDL,  Pattern  No. 
3069,  is  a  delightful  version  of  the 
peasant  frock.  Pattern  sizes  are  12  to 


“You’re  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
darling,  except  it  takes  longer!” 


20.  Size  16,  414  yards  35-inch  fabric, 
3  yds.  trimming  bands. 

TWO-PIECE  DRESS,  Pattern  No. 
2929,  shows  the  new  longer  jacket  and 
comfortably  flared  skirt.  Mix  or  match 
these  with  each  other  or  with  other 
garments  in  the  wardrobe  and  they 
will  go  twice  as  far.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in.  fabric  for 
jacket;  1%  yds.  for  skirt. 

STUFFED  ANIMALS,  Pattern  No. 
3223,  include  a  cat  that  stands  up  all 
by  itself  and  a  funny  brmny.  Cat  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric  for  sides  with 
14  yd.  contrasting.  Rabbit,  14  yd. 
35-in.  fabric  for  body,  14  yd.  for  ears 
and  paws,  14  yd.  for  head  section  and 
tail. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  new  winter 
fashion  catalog. 


Today  in 

Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


“Every  winter  I  lose  most  of  my 
foxgloves,  Canterbury  bells  and  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies.  Do  you  know  of  any  easy 
way  of  protecting  them?” — M.  T. 

Any  plant  which  winters  over 
with  a  crown  such  as  foxgloves 
and  Canterbury  bells  have  presents  a 
problem.  If  it  is  mulched  too  heavily, 
the  crowns  rot  for  lack  of  air;  there¬ 
fore,  their  protective  covering  must 
not  pack.  One  suggestion  is  to  use 
coarse  material,  such  as  brush  over 
the  crowns.  Another  is  to  use  an  in¬ 
verted  trough  of  building  paper  which 


does  not  quite  touch  the  ground;  this 
also  admits  air  and  at  the  same  time 
keeps  water  from  freezing  in  the 
crowns.  Hold  it  in  position  with  large 
wire  “staples.”  Well  drained  soil  is  an¬ 
other  “must.” 

As  for  English  daisies,  they  are  not 
altogether  hardy  and  the  best  place  to 
winter  them  over  is  in  a  coldframe, 
although  the  methods  given  above  are 
often  used.  The  better  coldframe  is  set 
into  a  hole  about  18  inches  deep,  and 
has  its  box-like  sides  covered  by  a 
sash  or  a  glass-substitute  covering. 
Then  a  straw  mat  or  other  covering 
may  be  placed  over  the  glass  on  cold 
nights.  The  frame  should  slope  to  the 
south  for  most  plants. 

Plants  which  are  to  be  set  into  the 
frame  should  be  set  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble,  roots  carefully  covered  and  given 
plenty  of  water.  Many  large  plants 
may  need  to  have  their  tops  removed. 
Leave  the  sash  off  the  frame  until  the 
ground  starts  to  freeze  and  put  it  on 
after  the  first  heavy  frost.  Tilt  the 
frame  to  give  the  plants  air  any  day 
when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  but 
be  sure  to  lower  it  at  night  and  use 
the  additional  covering  if  necessary. 

In  some  cases  a  planting  of  tender 
bulbs  such  as  gladiolus  or  amaryllis 
may  be  left  in  the  border  and  covered 
with  just  such  a  frame  laid  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  filled  with  dry  leaves 
to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches  before  the 
ground  freezes.  The  sash  is  placed  over 
it.  Incidentally,  the  coldframe  is  a  big 
help  in  growing  early  plants. 

The  coldframe  is  excellent  for  saving 
a  few  of  your  choice  chrysanthemums 
which  might  winterkill.  Two  or  three 
big  plants  would  give  you  enough 
young  shoots  next  spring  to  start  over 
again.  But  if  you  would  like  to  protect 
those  in  the  border,  they  take  the  same 
treatment  as  other  plants  which  have 
crowns. 


"CARROTS  DRESS  CP" 

By  “H. 


Carrots  and  Com 

1  pint  young  carrots  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  cups  corn  (cut  from  cob)  I  cup  good  cream 

Cook  diced  carrots  15  min.  to  fill  1 
pint  measure;  add  2  cups  corn  and 
cook  10  min.  more.  Add  cream.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste. 

Cottage  Cheese-Carrot  Balls 

2  cups  cottage  cheese  2  tablespoons  chopped 

Va  cup  chopped  baby  car-  chives  or  green  onion 

rots  (raw)  tops 

Mix  lightly  together  cottage  cheese 
and  carrots  with  chives  or  green  onion 
tops.  Form  into  balls,  press  half  wal¬ 
nut  meat  in  top.  Serve  from  chilled 
platter  or  use  to  garnish  salads. 

Jiffy  Carrot  Soup 

4  carrots  I  teaspoorv  salt 

2  onions  I  bouilion  cube 

I  large  potato  3  tablespoons  butter 

I  qt.  boiling  water  '/s  teaspoon  pepper 

Put  vegetables  through  food  chopper, 
drop  into  salted  boiling  water.  Cook 
rapidly  15  min.  Add  bouillon  cube, 
butter  and  pepper.  Serve  with  hot 
toasted  croutons. 

Creamed  Carrots  and  Celery 

I  pint  diced  carrots  I  tablespoon  butter 

I  pint  diced  celery  I  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  cream  Pepper 

Cook  carrots  and  pelery  until  tender 
in  just  enough  boiling  salted  water  to 
cover.  Add  cream  and  butter  with 
seasoning  to  taste. 

Crispy  Carrots 

12  medium  size  carrots  Beaten  egg 

Salted  water  (I  teaspoon  Crushed  corn  flakes 

per  quart) 

Cook  carrots  in  salted  water  until 
barely  tender.  Dry  and  roll  in  beaten 
egg  and  thickly  in  crushed  com  flakes. 
Fry  in  butter  until  golden  brown  with 
a  crispy  crust. 

Creamed  Carrots  and  Eggs 

1  cup  milk  I  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter  6  hard  cooked  eggs 

2  tablespoons  flour  3  cups  diced  cooked  carrots 

Make  a  rich  white  sauce  by  blend- 
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ing  and  cooking  together  milk,  butter, 
flour  and  salt  in  double  boiler.  -To 
hot  sauce  add  6  hard  cooked  eggs  and 
3  cups  diced  cooked  carrots.  Serve 
hot. 

Carrot  Meat  Loaf 

3  cups  mashed  carrots  I  cup  bread  crumbs 

I  Vi  cups  well  seasoned  3  beaten  eggs 

sausage  meat  Tomato  sauce 

Mix  well  together  carrots  and  saus¬ 
age  meat.  Combine  with  bread  crumbs 
and  beaten  eggs.  Pour  into  greased 
loaf  pan,  bake  in  slow  oven  45  min.  un- 

AUNT  JANET’S  I 
^cuuoAUe  HeaifLA 

IF  YOU  happen  to  have  water- 
ground  meal  you  will  like  par¬ 
ticularly  this  corn  bread  stuffing 
for  chicken,  duck  or  turkey.  Even 
if  your  meal  is  not  water  ground 
you  still  will  like  this  stuflEing: 

Corn  Bread  Stuffing 

4  cups  broken  corn  I  onion,  minced  fine 
bread  2  eggs,  beaten 

4  cups  boiling  water  or  Vi  cup  butter,  melted, 
water  and  chicken  or  salt  pork  fat 
stock  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste 

Combine  bread  and  boiling 
water  or  stock;  squeeze  out  fair¬ 
ly  dry  while  still  hot.  Melt  but¬ 
ter.  Heat  in  it  the  onion  until 
juice  starts.  Combine  this  and 
other  ingredients  with  bread  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  This  amount  is  sufficient 
for  a  duck  or  a  4-lb.  chicken. 

Variations:  One  cup  diced  cel¬ 
ery  may  be  added. 

One  teaspoon  sage  or  mixed 
poultry  seasoning  may  be  used. 

Add  %  lb.  mushrooms,  diced 
then  sauteed  in  one  tablespoon 
butter  for  5  minutes. 


Home 

By  Julia  Lounsbery  Wallace. 

Women  who  crossed  the  prairie, 
Back  when  the  land  was  new. 

Packed  in  their  covered  wagons 
Bits  of  the  homes  they  knew: 

A  woven  spread  and  a  cookie  jar 
And  a  shiny  pan  for  milk; 

A  rocking  chair  with  curving  arms 
Worn  down  as  smooth  as  silk; 

The  Bible  with  well-thumbed  pages. 
And  a  box  of  silver  spoons 
Wrapped  in  the  coarse  protection 
Of  homespun  pantaloons. 

Across  the  relentless  prairie. 

Back  when  the  land  was  new. 
Courageous  women  gave  their  lives 
There  where  the  homesteads  grew. 


til  well  done.  Unmold  on  hot  platter 
and  serve  with  hot  tomato  sauce. 

Carrots  on  Toast 

2  cups  diced  cooked  car-  IV2  cups  rich  milk 

rots  Buttered  toast 

Vi  cup  chipped  or  dried  Hard  cooked  egg 

beef  yolk  (sieved) 

Heat  carrots  with  dried  beef  in  rich 
milk.  Serve  poured  over  well  buttered 
toast  and  garnished  with  sieved  egg 
yolk  over  all. 

Carrot  Salad 

2  cups  raw  carrots  (cut  in  I  cup  chopped  cabbage 

shoe  string  pieces)  I  large  chopped  onion 

I  sliced  green  pepper 

Mix  raw  carrots,  cabbage,  onion  and 
green  pepper  with  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing.  Heap  on  lettuce  leaves,  garnish 
with  radish  roses  and  chill  thoroughly 
before  serving. 

—  A.  A. — 

Poems  Bring  Friends 

This  is  a  lovely  fall  morning.  The 
sun  is  just  peeping  over  the  eastern 
hills.  The  birds  are  singing  their  morn¬ 
ing  songs.  Crows  lend  their  loud  caw¬ 
ing  to  the  medley.  Folks  condemn  the 
crow,  and  yet  what  would  autumn  be 
without  his  cawing  across  the  corn 
fields? 

Did  you  see  the  lights  in  the  sky  last 
night?  Up  here  on  our  hilltop,  we 
watched  in  amazement.  I’ve  seen 
northern  lights  before,  but  never  any¬ 
thing  like  we  witnessed  last  night. 
They  seemed  to  center  right  above  us, 
and  through  it  all  the  stars  were  so 
very  bright.  This  morning  before  day¬ 
light  the  display  was  still  on,  only  the 
light  streaks  moved  faster  as  though 
they  were  hurrying  to  finish  before 
daybreak.  I  had  hard  work  staying  in 
the  kitchen  to  get  breakfast  and  pack 
lunch. 

After  the  first  rush  was  over  ^nd  the 
children  had  not  appeared  yet,  I  tried 
to  put  my  thoughts  into  words.  Here 
it  is  for  what  it’s  worth . 

LIGHTS  IN  THE  SKY 

Northern  lights  across  the  sky, 

Wave  on  wave  and  mountains  high. 
Stars  that  glimmer  bright  and  clear. 
Now  they’re  far;  now  very  near. 

Like  pictures  in  our  Bibles  old. 

Those  changing  lights  much  beauty 
hold; 

Like  Mary’s  mantle  clear  and  blue. 

Like  Jacob’s  ladder  set  straight  to  you. 

We  watch  in  awe  and  wonder  then 
If  a  message  is  there  for  the  sons  of 
men 

In  this  troubled  world  of  war  and 
strife. 

Perhaps  a  path  to  a  better  life. 

I  want  you  to  know  I’ve  found  some 
lovely  friends  in  many  states  through 
the  poems  published  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  — -  Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson, 
R.  5,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A. — 

Steel  wool  is  good  for  cleaning  dirty 
eggs.  Any  eggs  that  are  too  dirty  to 
clean  in  this  way,  should  not  be  pack¬ 
ed  in  a  case  containing  top  grade  eggs. 
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All  Kinds  of  Farming 


a 


1  ARMING”  can  mean  any¬ 
thing  from  far-flung  corpor¬ 
ate  enterprises,  which  produce 
spinach  in  carload  lots,  down 
to  living  outside  the  city  limits  and 
keeping  a  cow.  In  between  those  widely 
separated  extremes  there  is  lots  of 
room  to  include  general  farming,  dairy 
farming,  dirt  farming,  subsistence 
farming,  fruit  farming,  truck  farming 
—and  just  plain  living  in  the  country. 
One  might  almost  include  people  who 
want  to  be  farmers  and  hope  to  be 
some  time,  even  though  all  they  can 
do  about  it  now  is  live  in  an  apart¬ 


ment,  raise  herbs  in  a  window  box,  and 
subscribe  to  (business  of  bowing  polite¬ 
ly  to  right  and  left)  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

You’d  be  astonished  to  know  how 
many  bankers,  manufacturers  and  in- 
dustralists  write  down  “farmer”  when 
required  to  state  the  nature  of  their 
calling;  and  how  well  informed  some 
of  them  are  on  soils,  crop  rotation,  and 
scientiflc  breeding,  even  though  they 
wouldn’t  be  much  help  down  in  the 
lot  or  back  in  the  mow  during  haying. 
Nor  is  that  attitude  insincere  or  any¬ 
th  i  n  g  new.  George  Washington, 
'Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and 
many  more  described  themselves  as 
farmers  or  planters,  even  though  their 
present  fame  rests  on  accomplishments 
other  than  their  contributions  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

In  this  connection,  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  seems  to  be  changing  and  getting 
back  to  where  it  used  to  be.  From  the 
first  settlement  up  through  the  Civil 
War,  the  destiny  of  this  country  was 


recognized  as  being  on  and  in  the  good 
earth.  The  protection  of  the  nation’s 
food  supply,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  it,  was  recognized  as  the 
first  business  of  government.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office  said  so  every 
fall. 

And  then  from  Ulysses  S.  Grant  up 
through  Calvin  Coolidge,  there  was  a 
change.  The  men  whom  little  boys  en¬ 
vied  and  admired  became  the  captains 
of  industry — -the  men  who  covered  a 
continent  with  railroads  and  trolley 
lines,  opened  mines,  developed  water 
powers,  established  vast  manufacturing 
enterprises,  drew  oil  from  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  turned 
the  forests  into  two-by  fours  and 
shingles. 

That  attitude  is  now  shifting  back, 
and  you  can  see  it  shifi;.  The  same 
boy,  who  forty  years  ago  wanted  to 
get  off  the  farm  and  turn  the  forests 
into  two-by-fours  and  shingles,  is  now 
joining  the  4-H  Club,  raising  prize 
heifers,  and  planting  seedling  pines  on 
the  hill  lot. 

Perhaps  the  change  came  with  the 
Great  Depression,  when  so  many  sons, 
daughters,  brothers-in-law,  first  cous¬ 
ins,  and  sons-in-law  lost  their  jobs  and 
had  to  hole  in  on  somebody’s  farm 
where  they  could  at  least  keep  ouf  of 
the  rain  and  sniff  the  savory  odors  of 
ham  and  eggs. 

A  hundred  years  from  now,  perhaps, 
historians  and  economists  may  cite  the 
Great  Depression  as  being  worth  all 
it  cost,  and  will  point  out  that  it  was 
about  then  that  folks  in  the  towns  and 
on  the  land  began  to  see  that  they  were 


all  one  people;  began  to  see  that  neith¬ 
er  the  captain  of  industry,  the  farmer, 
nor  the  laborer  was  the  King  of  men, 
and  that  they’d  all  have  to  stop  plung¬ 
ing  and  yanking  sidewise  if  they  were 
ever  going  to  draw  the  log  out  of  the 
mud. 

Pretty  soon  now — and  for  quite  a 
little  while — the  chief  business  of  this 
country  will  become  again  feeding  it¬ 
self  tb,ree  times  a  day  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  least  once.  People  may 
grumble  about  cutting  down  on  their 
gasoline,  aluminum  saucepans,  and  silk 
stockings,  but  they’ll  do  it  with  rea¬ 
sonably  good  grace  when  they’re  con¬ 
vinced  it’s  necessary.  But  they  are  not 
going  without  their  meals;  they’ll  shoot 
first. 

That  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
going  to  make  farming — all  kinds  of 
farming — more  important  than  .it’s 
been  at  any  time  since  long  before 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Calvin  Coolidge. 
People  who  live  in  towns  and  cities 
are  beginning  to  sense  dimly  that  food 
is  not  necessarily  something  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  stores  and  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties;  something  that  you  can  always 
get  when  you  want  it  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  'They’re  getting  a 
little  anxious  about  the  meals  they’re 
going  to  want  six  months  from  now, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  have 
them  feel  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint. 
It  looks  as  if  the  farmer,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years,  could  concen¬ 
trate  on  raising  crops  without  having 
to  worry  so  much  about  selling  them 
when  he’s  got  them  raised. 

'That’s  a  sounder  situation  than  any 
that  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  farmer — all  kinds  of  farmers,  from 
the  big  fellows  down  to  the  man  who 
just  lives  outside  the  city  limits  and 
has  a  cow  and  a  garden  patch — ought 
to  face  the  winter  with  more  serenity 
than  he  has  for  a  long  time.  This  is 
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November’s  Gifts 

November  is  a  lady 
In  a  plain  gray  coat 
That’s  very  closely  buttoned 
Up  around  her  throat. 

And  after  she’s  been  roaming 
All  around  the  town. 

She  reaches  in  her  pocket 
Very  deeply  down; 

Then  pulls  right  out  a  present 
And,  with  laughter  gay. 

She  says  to  everybody, 

“Here’s  'Thanksgiving  Day!” 

— Alice  Crowell  Hoffman,  1383  W. 
Poplar  Street,  York,  Pa. 


providing,  of  course,  he  has  his  own 
house  in  order,  a  full  cellar  and  a  full 
barn.  It  isn’t  going  to  be  such  a  good 
winter  for  the  folks  to  have  to  buy 
food  at  the  store. 

It  really  doesn’t  make  too  much  dif¬ 
ference  what  'Thursday  in  November  is 
designated  'Thanksgiving  Day  to  the 
man  who  is  reasonably  thankful  every 
day  that  he  lives  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  he  lives 
on  the  land,  and  that  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  looking  up. 


Scorpio  —  Courage 

'Ey  WILLIAM  H.  DANFORTH. 

I  HAVE  often  told  my  friends  the  story 
of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Daubach.  Through 
the  years,  with  the  missionary  zeal  that 
he  possesses,  he  has  lived  with  people 
back  in  the  wilds  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Since  I  have  just  been  with  Dr. 
Daubach,  I  would  like  to  share  the  story 
with  my  American  Agriculturist  readers. 
I  read  one  day  that  he  had  placed  pic¬ 
tures  of  friends  on  the  walls  of  a  hut 
where  he  would  go  occasionally  for  medi¬ 
tation.  Entering  the  hut  with  a  flash¬ 
light,  or  probably  it  was  a  burning  fagot, 
he  would  turn  the  light  on  some  one 
picture  of  a  friend,  and  that  friend  would 
be  the  subject  of  his  prayers.  When  a 
consecrated  man  like  Dr.  Daubach  lifted 
his  petitions  to  the  throne  of  God,  I  was* 
sure  his  prayers  were  answered. 

It  was  then  without  even  knowing  Dr. 
Daubach,  that  I  dared  to  send  him  my 
picture  for  his  hut,  with  the  hope  that 
his  light  might  be  turned  on  me,  and  that 
I  might  be  the  subject  of  his  prayers. 
With  what  little  hunjility  I  possess,  when 
I  wrote  him  I  tried  to  convey  the  thought 
of  the  Omaha  Tribal  Prayer  which  we 
sing  at  our  Founders’  Camp : 

“Wa-kon-da  dhe-dhu  Wa-padhin  a-ton- 
he.” 

which  means : 

“Father  a  needy  one  stands  before 
Thee;  I  am  he.” 

What  has  this  to  do  with  Courage? 
Just  this.  Last  week, I  met  Dr.  Frank 


Daubach  in  New  York.  He  is  in  the 
States  on  a  well-deserved  furlough.  As 
I  sat  with  him,  the  light  of  his  counten¬ 
ance  convinced  me  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
very  presence  of  God.  At  one  point  in 
our  conversation  he  said,  “My  arm  is  over 
the  back  of  this  empty  chair  beside  me. 
But  the  chair  isn’t  empty.  The  Master 
sits  with  us  here  to  share  in  our  plans 
and  help  in  their  solutions.”  Then  he 
gave  me  this  thought  about  COURAGE : 
“There  is  within  us  an  inner  fire 
which,  like  an  acetylene  torch,  will  burn 
away  every  barrier.  Our  ways  may 
be  blocked  by  walls  of  steel  or  granite, 
but  when  the  torch  of  COURAGE  is 
lighted  by  this  inner  fire,  it  melts  every 
obstacle.” 

I  say  that  there  have  come  times  when 
I  have  felt  a  very  definite  uplift  in  cour¬ 
age  which  must  have  come  as  an  answer 
to  those  petitions  that  were  raised  when 
Dr.  Daubach’s  light  was  turned  on  my 
picture. 

What  further  message  do  we  need  on 
COURAGE?  When  a  blazing  passion  is 
developed  within  us,  COURAGE  answers 
and  melts  any  granite  walls  that  block 
'our  cherished  hopes. 

But  let’s  put  COURAGE  to  a  test  as 
we  swing  around  our  Zodiac  Circle. 
WHAT  is  AMBITION  but  the  COURAGE 
to  set  challenging  goals? 

What  is  INTEGRITY  but  the  COURAGE 
to  live  Four-square? 

What  is  DIRECTION  but  the  COURAGE 
to  svdm  against  the  stream? 

What  is  PIONEERING  but  the  COUR¬ 
AGE  to  blaze  new  trails? 

What  is  DETERMINATION  but  the 
COURAGE  to  stand  by  your  guns? 
What  is  COOPERATION  but  the  COUR¬ 
AGE  to  shoulder  your  share? 

What  is  TENACITY  but  the  COURAGE 
to  stick  it  out? 

What  is  PERSONADITY  but  the  COUR¬ 
AGE  to  forget  self  in  others? 

What  is  ACTION  but  the  COURAGE  to 
roll  up  sleeves  and  wade  in? 

What  is  BADANCE  but  the  COURAGE 
to  keep  our  heads  in  a  dizzy  world? 

♦  *  * 

Four-fold  development  is  the  absorbing, 
every-day-in-the-year  challenge  for  every 
gift  that  I  possess.  “Yesterday,  Today, 


and  Forever.”  What  does  COURAGE  say 
to  my  Physical  Side? 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  Indian  Braves 
as  their  chiefs  made  them  run  the 
gauntlet  —  flailing,  whipping,  cutting 
them  as  they  ran.” 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  Nathan  Hale, 
who  regretted  that  he  had  only  one 
life  to  lose — or,  better  still,  to  GIVE 
for  his  country.” 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  Sergeant  York, 
the  one-man  army  who  captured'  a 
whole  platoon  of  Germans.” 

“I  give  COURAGE  to  all  who  WIDD 
to  STAND  TADD;  COURAGE  to  lick 
habits  that  rob  a  body  of  strength  and 
vitality— COURAGE  to  walk  a  mile  a 
day — COURAGE  to  follow  an  exacting, 
challenging  program  of  HEADTH — ■ 
COURAGE  to  work  long,  hard  hours 
when  the  occasion  demands,  forgetting 
physical  ease  and  comforts.” 

*  # 

Here  comes  l&ENTAD  COURAGE  with 
its  message : 

“I  gave  to  Douis  Pasteur,  suffering 
poverty,  derision,  and  ostracism,  the 
COURAGE  to  win  his  battles  and  dis¬ 
cover  a  ‘Germ  Theory’  which  changed 
the  course  of  modern  medicine.  Mad 
Dogs,  Rabies,  Germ  Daden  Milk— and 
you  think  of  COURAGEOUS  DOUIS 


Song  of  Autumn 

By  Amy  Atwater. 

This  morning  a  small  sparrow 
Perched  upon  my  garden  swing, 
And  disregarding  autumn’s  chill 
Sang  as  gaily  as  in  spring. 

And  I,  ashamed  to  And 
Life’s  autumn  hard  to  bear, 

Now  hope  that  One 
Who  guards  the  sparrows 
Will  some  time,  somewhere 
Guide  me  to  a  joyous, 

Glad  Eternal  Spring: 

And  so  I’ll  lift  my  head  today, 
And  I  shall  sing! 


PASTEUR  victorious  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds.” 

“I  gave  to  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  See  him  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  with  flickering  rays 
on  the  pages  of  a  borrowed  book.  .  . 
MENTAL  COURAGE  beyond  our  under¬ 
standing.” 

“I  give  you  COURAGE  to  THINK 
TALL — a  Book  a  Month,  a  study  pro¬ 
gram,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  to  lift  you 
beyond  the  commonplace.” 

*  *  * 

The  Four-fold  Parade  moves  on. 
SOCIAL  COURAGE  speaks: 

“I  gave  to  Dr.  V'ilfred  Grenfell  that 
COURAGE  OF  BROTHERHOOD  that 
sent  him  to  bleak  Labrador.” 

“I  gave  to  Jane  Addams  and  Muriel 
Lester  that  COURAGE  to  leave  lives 
of  comfort  and  ease  an^  found  Hull 
House  and  Kingsley  Hall,  sharing  their 
personalities  with  the  needy  and  un¬ 
derprivileged.  ‘He  who  loses  his  life 
shall  find  it!’” 

“I  give  you  COURAGE  to  turn  up 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  and  SMILE 
TALL  ‘when  everything  goes  wrong.’  ” 

“I  give  you  the  COURAGE  of  a  beam¬ 
ing  PERSONALITY,  warmth,  friend¬ 
ship,  putting  a  glow  into  the.  dark  cor¬ 
ners  of  other  lives.” 

*  *  * 

MORAL  COURAGE  —  RELIGIOUS 
COURAGE  —  now  speaks  : 

“I  give  COURAGE  to  convictions.  But 
wait!  What  are  your  convictions? 
Are  they  grounded  in  truth,  honesty, 
purity,  righteousness,  sacrifice? 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  those  Hebrew 
lads  to  back  their  convictions.  The 
fiery  furnace  didn’t  even  scorch  them.” 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  Daniel.  Even 
the  lions  seemed  to  smile  with  him 
when  he  was  thrown  into  their  den.” 

“I  gave  COURAGE  to  Peter,  but  his 
COURAGE  failed  him  when  a  slip  of  a 
girl  accused  him  of  his  Galilean  accent, 
and  he  denied  thrice.  But  renewed 
COURAGE  made  him  a  ROCK  even  to 
the  end  when  he  was  crucified  head 
down.” 

“I  give  COURAGE  to  all  to  LIVE  TALL 
—  that’s  real  COURAGE!” 
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Don'll;  Trust  Eyo  language 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  seen  a  boy  very 
often  as  he  works  in  the  store  where  we 
buy  our  groceries.  When  he  first  saw  me 
he  seemed  to  be  very  happy.  His  voice  be¬ 
came  very  soft  and  gentle.  But  when  I 
left  the  store  he  seemed  very  sad  and 
lonely.  The  way  he  looked  at  me  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  trying  to  tell  me  something  which 
I  do  not  understand.  Could  you  please 
tell  me  what  he  means  by  this? — Marge. 

It  is  true  that  some  young  men  try 
to  “make  their  eyes  talk”  as  this 
young  clerk  seems  to  be  doing  with 
you.  However,  this  eye-language  is 
very  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  dates  are 
concerned.  A  boy  needs  to  use  his 
tongue  to  let  a  girl  know  definitely 
that  he  is  interested  in  her.  Until  this 
young  man  gives  you  some  more  as¬ 
surance  that  he  is  interested  than  just 
long,  soulfuh  looks,  I  don’t  believe  you’d 
better  build  up  many  air-castles.  It 

T  IS  EASIER,  to  discuss  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  with  an  absolute 
stranger  than  with  a  friend,  unless 
that  friend  be  unusually  intimate 
and  understanding.  If  you  have  a 
problem,  write  to  Eucile,  i^ersonal 
Problems  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
give  your  address,  as  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  answered.  Names 
of  all  persons  writing  Lucile  are 
kept  entirely  confidential,  and  if 
your  letter  is  printed  in  these 
columns,  your  identity  will  be  care¬ 
fully  disguised.  Please  enclose  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  if 
you  wish  a  reply  by  mail.  I 

- -    

wouldn’t  be  good  practice  for  him  to 
ask  you  for  dates  when  you  visit  his 
store  as  a  customer,  but  if  he’s  really 
interested,  he’ll  find  out  how  to  con¬ 
tact  you  outside  store  hours. 

—  A.  A. — 

IVot  a  Fortune-Teller 

Dear  Lucile :  Will  I  ever  get  married 
to  the  man  I  know  about  ten  years?  Is 
he  true  to  me?  I  like  him  very  deep  in 
my  heart  and  he  is  nice  to  me  when  we 
go  out  together.  I  know  he  is  married 
but  I  guess  he  is  not  so  fond  of  his  wife, 
as  he  tells  me  that  he  has  a  hard  life  with 
her.  Will  I  go  on  a,  trip  with  him?  I  was 
born  August  6,  1896.— Cwriows. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  have 
misunderstood  the  function  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Problems  department  which  I 
conduct.  The  nature  of  the  questions 
which  you  have  submitted  to  me  would 
imply  that  you  have  gathered  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  a  fortune  telling  ser¬ 
vice,  which  it  is  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  We  try  to  give  good, 
unprejudiced  advice  on  problems  which 
people  may  have  and  which  they  ex¬ 
plain  to  us,  but  we  do  not  in  any  way 
make  any  claims  or  attempts  at  fore¬ 
telling  the  future. 

— A.  A. — 

Florists’  Bouquots  Are  Best 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  going  to  be  married 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  plan  on  wearing  a 
long  white  dress  and  an  elbow  length  veil. 
I'm  going  to  be  married  in  the  min¬ 
ister’s  home.  Would  it  be  wrong  for  me 
not  to  carry  a  bouquet  of  flowers?  If  I 
should  carry  some,  would  flowers  from 
our  own  garden  do?  Our  flowers  con¬ 
sist  of  bachelor  buttons,  zinnias,  mari¬ 
golds,  hollyhocks,  cosmos,  gladiolas, 
dahlias,  petunias  and  geraniums.  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  carry  any  of  these? 
Should  the  bridesmaid  carry  some  too? 
What  flower  would  be  proper  for  the 
groom  and  his  attendant  to  wear?  Thank 
you  very  much  for  any  advice  you  give 
me. — Wondering. 

If  the  matter  of  expense  is  terribly 


important,  I  suppose  you  could  make  up 
a  nice  wedding  bouquet  from  among 
your  garden  flov/ers.  Strictly  speaking, 
with  the  type  of  outfit  you  are  going  to 
wear — long  white  dress  and  veil — you 
should  have  a  white  shower  bouquet, 
or  else  a  smaller  bouquet,  in  which 
white  predominates.  Many  of  the 
flowers  which  you  listed  now  as  avail¬ 
able  from  your  g8.rden,  will,  of  course 
be  gone  a  month  from  now  and  I  think 
what  would  be  available  would  be 
rather  coarse  and  almost  too  colorful 
for  working  into  a  white  wedding  such 
as  you  plan.  A  florist’s  bouquet 
would  really  be  much  more  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  flowers  for  the  wedding,  are, 
you  know,  paid  for  by  the  groom.  Yes, 
your  bridesmaid  should  carry  a  bou¬ 
quet  similar  to  yours.  The  groom  and 
his  attendants  usually  wear  some  small 
appropriate  flower  in  the  lapel. 

— A.  A. — 

You  Need  Housekeeper 
Now 

Dear  Lucile;  My  wife  left  me  about  six 
months  ago  with  three  children  to  care 
for,  their  ages  15,  13  and  7.  I  have  a  large 
farm  with  a  12  room  house,  a  herd  of 
nine  cows  and  a  truck  that  I  work  out 
with  considerable  and  it  makes  it  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  take  care  of  everj^thing 
and  the  little  girl.  Sometimes  she  goes 


with  me  and  sometimes  stays  with  my 
mother,  10  miles  away.  The  boys  look  out 
for  themselves  and  my  mother  comes  over 
and  cooks  up  a  batch  of  stuff  for  us  once 
in  awhile,  so  we  get  along. 

I  am  37  years  old,  well  and  strong  but 
am  getting  very  discouraged.  I  am  asking 
you  if  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  for 
me  to  hire  a  housekeeper  now  or  should 
I  wait  until  I  am  divorced? — Si. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  badly  need 
a  housekeeper  to  help  you  out,  and  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  yet  divorced 
from  your  wife  need  be  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  employ  one.  Some 
strong,  elderly  woman  who  comes  well- 
recommended  and  on  an  entirely  busi¬ 
ness  relationship  should  occasion  no 
gossip  in  the  community  and  could 
certainly  mean  a  great  deal  to  you  and 
your  children. 

—  A.  A. — 

Decline  His  Attentions 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  18  years  old  and  have 
never  had  a  boy  friend  or  a  date.  Now 
there  is  a  man  working  at  my  house  who 
is  34  years  old.  He  likes  me  very  much 
and  whenever  he  finds  me  by  myself  he 
makes  love  to  me.  I  like  him  but  as  you 
see  he  is  much  older  than  myself.  He  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  have  no 
intentions  of  doing  so.  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  let  him  kiss  me? — Bewildered. 

As  long  as  you  have  no  intentions  of 
marrying  this  older  man  who  is  atten¬ 
tive  to  you,  I  do  not  think  you  should 
submit  to  and  accept  his  love-making 
attentions.  Tell  him  frankly  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  ever  come  of  your  friendship, 
as  you  do  not  care  for  him,  and  send 
him  on  his  way. 


New  Lamps  from  Old  Ones 

{Continued  from  Page  18) 


more  light  (Fig.  G.).  ' 

To  soften  glare  from  bare  ceiling 
lights,  Mrs.  Comstock  showed  me 
some  attractive  little  clip-on  parch¬ 
ment  shades  in  different  sizes,  and  also 
some  small  plastic  shades. 

“What  can  you  do  to  improve  light¬ 
ing  in  a  dining-room?”  I  asked  Mrs. 
Comstock.  “I  mean  the  kind  of  a  din¬ 
ing-room  where  you  have  from  one  to 
five  bulbs  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
where  there  are  children  in  the  family 
who  like  to  study  around  the  table  at 
night.” 

“You  use  a  rigid  extension  (Fig.  I.) 
which  screws  in,”  she  answered,  “and 
this  enables  you  to  get  the  light  down 
from  the  ceiling  and  closer  to  the 
table.  Or  instead  of  a  rigid  extension 
you  can  use  a  chain  (Fig.  J.).  At  the 
end  of  the  chain  or  extension,  you  at¬ 
tach  a  combination  shade  and  plastic 
bowl  (Fig.  H.)  for  diffused  light,  or  a 
shade  and  baffle  plate  (Fig.  C.)  to  di¬ 
rect  light  downward.  If  no  diffusing 
bowl  is  used,  then  you  can  use  either 
a  silvered  bulb,  or  a  metal  cap  on  a 
frosted  bulb,  to  protect  the  eyes  of 
persons  seated  at  the  table.  The  whole 
thing  should  hang  so  that  the  lower 
edge  of  the  shade  is  about  30  inches 


^‘He  won’t  forgive  me,  Mother,  un¬ 
til  I  promise  never  to  throw  away  an¬ 
other  Ainerican  Agriculturist.” 


from  the  table,  with  no  glare  in  the 
eyes  of  users.” 

“That  fixes  up  the  dining-room,”  I 
said,  “but  now  what  about  the  kitch¬ 
en?” 

“Here  you  are,”  replied  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock,  producing  an  enclosed  milk  glass 
bowl  (Fig.  K.).  “You  just  screw  this 
into  the  socket,  and  use  with  it  a  100- 
watt  clear  glass  bulb.  It’s  grand  for 
%'eneral  lighting  in  the  kitchen.” 

“Just  one  more  thing,”  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Comstock.  “What  would  you  say  are 
the  most  important  things  to  remember 
about  good  lighting?” 

“Well,”  she  answered,  “first,  I’d  say 
that  it  is  important  to  have  light  even¬ 
ly  distributed  in  a  room.  Otherwise, 
eye  muscles  get  tired  from  constant 
changes  from  light  to  dark  spots. 
Second,  there  must  be  enough  light  for 
the  particular  job  you  are  doing — read¬ 
ing,  sewing,  washing  dishes,  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  conversation.  Obviously,  you 
need  a  lot  more  light  for  sewing  than 
you  do  for  listening  to  the  radio.  And, 
third,  there  must  be  no  glare  from 
bare  bulbs,  too  thin  shades,  or  lights 
that  are  so  low  or  so  high  that  they 
hit  you  in  the  eye.  Modern  lamps  which 
have  the  approval  of  the  I.  E.  S.  (Il¬ 
luminating  Engineering  Society)  meet 
the  following  standards: 

“Give  adequate  light  for  seeing 
tasks. 

“Provide  diffused  light  by  means  of 
a  glass  or  plastic  bowl. 

“Provide  well  distributed  light  by 
(a)  a  lamp  high  enough  and  with  shade 
wide  enough  to  spread  light  over  work¬ 
ing  surface;  and  (b)  a  lamp  with  a 
shade  which  has  an  open  top  to  send 
light  upward  as  well  as  on  the  task. 

“Have  a  shade  that  is  dense  enough 
to  hide  outline  of  bulb,  deep  enough  to 
prevent  glare  from  bulb,  and  with  a 
light  lining  to  reflect  all  the  light.” 

“I  see,”  I  said,  “and  when  you  mod¬ 
ernize  an  old  lamp,  you’re  just  promot¬ 
ing  it  to  the  I.  E.  S.  class,  aren’t  you?” 

“Something  like  that,”  agreed  Mrs. 
Comstock.  “Anyway  we  aim  to  double 
its  usefulness  and  to  improve  its 
looks!”  ' 


X —  Relieves  MONTHLY— v 

FEMALE  FAIN 

Women  who  suffer  pain  of  irregular 
periods  with  cranky  nervousness — 
due  to  monthly  functional  disturb¬ 
ances — should  find  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham’s  Compound  Tablets  (with  add¬ 
ed  iron)  simply  marvelous  to  relieve 
such  distress.  Pinkham’s  Tablets 
made  especially  for  women  help 
build  up  resistance  against  such 
annoying  symptoms.  Follow  label 
■  directions.  WORTH  TRYING!  . 


Are  you  afraid  of 

RUPTURE  ? 

Does  your  present  truss,  with  its  tormenting  pressure, 
gouging  pads  or  belt,  or  binding  leg  .strap,  constantly 
remind  you  of  your  afilietion?  Then  try  RDPTUKI'i- 
GUARD,  the  perfected  modern  support  for  reducible 
rupture  ...  its  scientific  “arm  control’’  does  away 
with  steel  springs,  leg  straps  and  holds  the  rupture 
securely,  comfortably,  in  any  body  position  .  .  .  a.ssi,sts 
Nature  in  closing  the  opening.  No-risk,  trial  plan 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Write  today  for  simple  details. 
Correspondence  confidential.  ' 

RUPTURE-GUARD  CO..  Dept.  228,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FAISETEETH 


LOW  AS  PRICED  TO  FIT 
$700  YourPocketbook 
90-DAY  TRIAL 

Compare  quality  and  price.  Let  us  show  you  how 
you  can  have  a  beautiful  Dental  Plate  made  under 
supervision  of  a  licensed  Dentist. 

CrUn  kin  unuev  Just  youmame  and  address 
OCnll  nU  inUnCI  on  postcard  will  bring  you 
FREE  illustrated  folder,  im¬ 
pression  material— New,  Easy  Payment  Plan.  WRITE  TODAY. 

BROOKFIELD  DENTAL  PLATE  CO. 

Dept.  65- Ml  Bropkfield,  Mo. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sw  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


IF  YOU  ARE,  you  will 
want  the  address  on  your 
papeY  changed.  On  a 
postal  card  or  by  letter 
write  us  your  ..old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poaghkeepsk,  N.  Y. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
a*td  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Amidst  the  confusion  result¬ 
ing  from  the  government’s 
request  for  increased  food 
production  in  some  lines,  its  regu¬ 
lations  holding  down  the  acreage  of 
other  crops,  price  uncertainty,  the 
growing  shortage  of  farm  labor,  and 
the  total  lack  of  any  such  cost  of 
production  guarantees  to  farmers  as 
industry  gets  as  a  routine  part  of  its 
war  contracts,  one  fact  stands  out. 

Pay  Debts 

Any  increased  farm  income  in  the 
Northeast  should  be  used  for  pay¬ 
ing  debts  rather  than  for  expanding 
operations.  Any  other  course,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  suicidal.  The  one 
big  object  of  every  northeastern 
farmer  should  be  to  get  a  home  paid 
for,  then  permanently  to  protect 
that  home  from  all  sorts  of  liens  and 
mortgages. 

If  in  addition  you  can  pay  for 
some  extra  land,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Several  years  ago,  I  began 
pointing  out  here  that  good  roads 


and  rubber  tired  equipment  had 
materially  changed  the  farm  set-up 
in  the  Northeast.  While  handy  and 
more  economical,  all  land  no  longer 

need  be  part  of  the  same  farm  or 
continguous  to  the  same  farm  build¬ 
ings. 

Keep  Financially  Flexible 

The  way  this  truth  may  ultimate¬ 
ly  work  out  is  that  the  wise  north¬ 
eastern  farmer  will  first  of  all  own 
his  home,  then  some  farm  buildings, 
then  some  farm  equipment  and  fin¬ 
ally  some  livestock.  For  land  he 
will  depend  as  much  on  what  he  can 
lease  from  non-residents,  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  other  jobs  or  who  are 
unable  to  carry  on,  and  from  tired 
and  disgusted  mortgage  holders,  as 
on  what  he  owns. 

If  we  more  and  more  follow  this 
.plan  in  the  Northeast,  we  will  be 
able-  to  take  up  the  slack  when  the 
inevitable  price  declines  come.  Our 
shortage  is  not  in  land  and  farm 
buildings  but  in  men  with  the  abil¬ 
ity,  the  equipment  and  the  livestock 
to  farm. 


BEEF  CATTEE  NOTES 


Experience  in  farming  is  based  on 
accumulated  evidence,  items  of  which 
are  often  contradictory.  Because  there 
are  so  many  readers  of  this  page  in¬ 
terested  in  our  plan  of  buying  young, 
light,  well  bred  Hereford  heifer  calves 
in  the  range  country  and  then  grow¬ 
ing  them  out  for  beef  on  our  farms,  I 
submit  the  following  bits  of  experience 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

About  the  first  of  August  we  sold  a 
bunch  of  long,  yearling  heifers  off 
grass.  They  averaged  to  bring  us 
$67.50  apiece.  Eight  heifers  were  cull¬ 
ed  out  of  this  lot  because  they  were 
not  fat  enough  to  go.  We  put  these 
heifers  in  the  barn  and  fed  them  a  poor 
quality  of  chopped  hay  for  the  next  75 
days  and  900  pounds  of  grain  apiece. 
At  the  end  of  the  75  day  feeding  peri¬ 
od,  they  averaged  to  weigh  769  pounds 
apiece  and  brought  $85.34  a  head. 
Their  grain  ration  was  a  low  quality 
one  which  I  was  able  to  put  together 
at  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  first  of 
August  when  the  heifers  were  put  on 
feed. 

We  bought  back  a  side  from  one  of 
these  heifers.  She  must  have  been  one 
of  the  larger  ones  because  it  weighed 
218  pounds.  At  home  we  cut  this  side 
into  steaks,  roasts,  ground  beef,  and 


hamburg.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
heifer  had  been  on  feed  only  75  days, 
there  were  nearly  twenty  pounds  of 
waste  suet.  We  boiled  the  bones  up 
and  made  12  quarts  of  rich  soup  stock. 

Unfortunately,  we  lost  track  of  a 
few  pounds  of  meat  which  were  used 
fresh.  We  actually  quick  froze  53 
pounds  and  14  ounces  of  steaks  and 
roasts,  47  pounds  of  ground  beef,  and 
38  pounds  of  hamburg. 

When  we  cut  the  next  side  of  beef 
from  one  of  our  long,  yearling  heifers, 
we  will  put  more  into  small  steaks  and 
less  into  ground  beef.  The  amount  of 
hamburg  will  probably  remain  about 
the  same. 

We  make  a  distinction  between 
ground  beef  and  hamburg  because  no 
connective  tissue  whatsoever  goes  into 
the  ground  beef  and  we  grind  it  coarse. 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  will  also  be¬ 
gin  to  grind  our  hamburg  coarser  than 
commercial  grades.  The  way  we  make 
it,  we  do  not  have  to  cover  up  fat, 
gristle,  cereals,  or  moisture. 

Previously,  I  have  told  about  Tom 
Milliman’s  crossbred  South  Devon, 
Guernsey  steer  we  are  feeding  out  for 
him.  This  steer,  which  is  still  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  old  and  looks 


more  like  a  South  Devon  than  a  Guern¬ 
sey,  has  eaten  in  76  days  nineteen  and 
a  quarter  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  We 
are  having  a  great  argument  as  to 
whether  he  is  fat  enough  to  kill.  I 
personally  think  he  is.  The  fellows 
who  have  fed  him  insist  he  has  done 
nothing  but  grow.  We  will  soon  find 
out. 

A  bunch  of  very  fine  quality  heifers 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  months  old, 
which  came  off  grass  averaging  610 
pounds  and  really  fat  at  that,  are  now 
on  feed  for  the  Christmas  trade.  They 
are  eating  about  twelve  pounds  of 
grain  apiece  a  day  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  anywhere  reached  the  limit  of 
their  capacity. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  Hen  Has  Time 

Several  years  ago  we  began  feeding 
whole  corn  to  our  hens  and  even  to 
our  growing  pullets  by  the  time  they 


and  can  be  shovel-mixed  if  necessary 
by  any  poultryman  on  his  barn  floor, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  highly  concentrated 
mash  designed  to  provide  the  bird  with 
the  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins  she 
needs. 

As  might  be  expected  when  we 
switched  a  trial  pen  of  300  odd  pullets 
from  a  schedule  of  about  thirty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  mash  and  the  balance 
whole  grain,  they  went  into  a  bit  of  a 
tailspin.  Now  after  having  been  on 
the  new  feeding  schedule  for  about 
three  weeks  they  are  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  back  to  practically  fifty  per  cent 
production  and  increasing  daily. 

If  you  like  figures,  you  might  sit 
down  sometime  and  calculate  the  sav¬ 
ing  possible  to  the  poultry  industry  of 
the  Northeast  through  substituting 
green  range  feed  for  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  elements  in  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  mashes,  home-grown  alfalfa  hay 
for  alfalfa  meal  in  the  laying  pen,  and 


For  some  time  I  have  had  in  my  files  the  picture  shown  above.  It  was  sent  me  by 
John  M.  Thoma  of  Amackassin  Farms,  Columbia,  New  Jersey.  It  is  one  of  the 
famous  Norwegian  horses  which,  according  to  reports,  have  been  largely  destroyed 
by  the  Nazi  occupants  of  Norway.  In  his  letter  transmitting  the  picture,  Mr.  Thoma 
describes  the  breed  as  follows:  “They  are  a  buckskin  color  with  a  black  and  white 
mane,  brown  stripe  that  goes  from  the  mane  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  a  mixture  of 
black,  brown,  and  white.  They  stand  about  thirteen  hands  high  and  weigh  about 
900  pounds,  built  very  stocky.  The  mares  take  a  twenty-one  inch  collar  and  the 
stallions  take  a  twenty-three  inch  collar.”  I  am  sure  that  readers  of  this  page  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Thoma’s  cooperation  in  furnishing  this  picture  and  the  description 

of  one  of  his  mares. 


were  six  or  eight  weeks  old. 

Last  year  we  cut  the  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  out  of  our  mash  and  fed  dry,  pea- 
green,  second  and  third  cutting  home 
grown  alfalfa  hay  to  our  hens  instead. 
We  also  gave  them  a  little  grass  silage. 

I  have  already  reported  that  under 
this  system  of  management  we  made 
our  best  figures  for  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  and  production. 

Now  we  have  gone  a  step  further. 
We  still  have  our  fingers  crossed  and 
may  have  to  report  a  failure  or  at  least 
some  modifications  of  what  we  are  at¬ 
tempting.  , 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  a  hen  has 
time,  that  she  is  not  regimented  by 
labor  leaders,  that  she  is  not  subject 
to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  and  so 
far  has  not  been  included  in  Social 
Security  legislation,  also  that  she  is 
equipped  with  a  very  efficient  small 
grinder  and  mixer,  we  have  switched 
our  poultry  feeding  program  to  feeding 
our  laying  hens  ninety  per  cent  of 
their  ration  in  unground,  whole  grain, 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  The  other  ten 
per  cent,  which  comes  ground  anyway 


through  cutting  the  ground  and  mix¬ 
ed  portion  of  a  hen’s  ration  from  the 
usual  fifty  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent. 

— A.  A. — 

Frozen  Meat 

Our  home  quick  freezer  and  cold 
storage  box  continues  to  pay  us  big 
dividends  on  the  investment. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  lined 
up  to  freeze  and  store  a  fat  old  ewe 
and  her  spring  lamb  and  a  wether  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  feeder  lambs  we 
fed  out  last  winter.  He  certainly  looks 
to  be  a  choice  piece  of  mutton.  We  have 
one  Hereford  heifer  carcass  hanging  in 
a  cooler  ready  to  cut  up  and  freeze 
within  a  few  days.  Another  Hereford 
heifer  is  on  feed. 

Lined  up  for  slaughter  a  month  apart 
during  the  next  three  months  are  three 
Shoats.  The  last  two  of  these  will  be 
pretty  heavy,  but  we  need  the  lard 
from  them. 

Frozen  and  put  into  the  box  every 
few  days  are  young  roosters,  broilers 
and  cull  hens.  The  first  time  we  get 
a  little  surplus  milk  from  our  family 
cows  we  will  fatten  a  veal. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Saves  Money. 

The  surprise  of  your  life  is  waiting 
for  you,  in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it 
comes  to  the  relief  of  coughs  due  to 
colds.  In  just  a  moment,  you  can  mix 
a  cough  syrup  that  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money,  and  is 
amazing  .for  quick  results. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
Then  put  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained 
from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle. 
Add  your  syrup,  and  yoH  have  a  full 
pint  of  really  wonderful  cough  medicine. 
It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  children  love  it. 

This  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  quickly  eases 
soreness  and  difficult  breathing.  You’ll 
say  it’s  astounding  in  its  action. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredient.s,  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  pfompt  action  in  coughs  antf' 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Will  you  save 
a  life? 


OT  many 
4-^  of  us  can 
be  spectacular 
heroes.  Yet  by 
buying  Christ-  * 
mas  Seals  you 
save  human  life 
just  as  surely 
as  if  you  had 
plunged  into  a 
burning  build¬ 
ing! 

More  people 
between  the 
ages  of  15  and 
45  die  from  tuberculosis  than  from  any 
other  one  disease.  By  using  Christ¬ 
mas  Seals  you  make  possible  a  year- 
round  campaign  against  this  pes¬ 
tilence  —  a  campaign  that  since  1907 
has  reduced  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  75%  1 

Help  save  more  lives  in  1942 1 


Buy 

CHRISTMAS 

SEALS 


knowledge 


Helping  thousands  of  frightened 
people  to  regain  their  peace  of  mind 
...this  is  one  of  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  services  of  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 

Your  peace  of  mind  will  be  helped 
by  your  support  of  the  Committee’s 
work  through  the  purchase  of  its 
labels.  Mail  your  dollar  today.  You 
will  receive  a  book  of  package 
labels  and  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  you  will  share  in  a  vital  service. 


SERVICE  BCREAIJ 

JH,  QorUirfie. 


Don’t  Delay! 

“I  bought  a  cow  and  had  it  delivered 
by  a  truckman  who  had  insurance.  Next 
day  the  cow  was  sick  and  finally  died. 
The  veterinarian  told  me  she  had  been 
injured.  The  company  refuses  to  settle. 
Can  you  help?” 

When  we  took  this  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany  they  informed  us  that  no  claim 
had  been  made  for  injuries  until  over 
a  month  after  the  date  of  sale.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  circumstances,  this  gives 
the  company  a  legal  opportunity  to  re¬ 
fuse  payment.  We  are  mentioning 
this  to  emphasize  the  q,bsolute  necessity 
of  putting  in  all  claims  against  insur¬ 
ance  companies  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

—  A.  A. — 

Tired  Tires 

‘T  bought  some  tires  from  the  Nu-Tred 
Tire  Agency  of  Chicago.  The  first  one 
blew  out  before  it  had  gone  25  miles  and 
the  tread  pulled  off  in  less  than  a  week. 
I  wrote  the. company  and  they  say  they 
will  replace  them  at  one-half  price.  The 
guarantee  says  that  all  tires  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  9  months  on  a  passenger 
car  or  six  months  on  a  truck.” 

This  offer  of  adjustment  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company’s  guarantee.  In 
the  past  we  have  had  similar  com¬ 
plaints  about  reconditioned  tires  but 
this  is  the  first  one  received  in  some 
time.  In  all  cases  that  have  come  to 
our  attention  the  guarantee  consists 
of  replacing  the  tires  at  half  the  cost. 
It  is  our  belief  that  tire  cost  per  mile 
can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  buying 
liew  tires  of  some  standard  make. 

— A.  A. — 

Do  Your  Checking  First 

An  enterprising  business  has  sprung 
up  in  re-siding,  re-roofing  and  other 
such  repair  work.  Agents  are  traveling 
the  country  soliciting  business  and 
sometimes  the  results  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  our  subscribers  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  put  out  by  the  Rochester  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau: 

1.  Do  not  sign  a  “completion  note”  un¬ 
til  the  work  is  entirely  completed. 

Once  you  do  that  you  indicate  that 

you  are  satisfied  with  it  and  in  cases 


where  the  deal  is  finished  a  company 
can  get  their  money  and  your  future 
dealings  are  with  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  who  can  collect  the  full  amount 
from  you. 

2.  Keep  a  sample  of  any  material 
shown  you  by  the  agent  so  that  you 
can  compare  it  with  the  material 
used  on  the  job. 

3  Do  not  sign  any  blank  papers — in¬ 
sist  that  they  be  entirely  filled  out. 
Not  only  that,  read  before  you  sign 
and  insist  that  the  company  give 
you  a  copy  of  it,  and  keep  it. 

4.  Do  not  accept  verbal  statements; 

•  insist  that  they  be  written  into  the 
contract  before  you  sign  it. 

5.  Find  time  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  company  and  check 
with  other  contractors  to  be  sure 
that  the  price  is  right. 

Careful  observation  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble 
later. 

— A.  A. — 

Hot  Fences 

What  is  the  law  relative  to  the  use  of 
electric  fences  in  New  York  State? 

Electric  fences  are  relatively  new, 
and  I  can  find  no  legislation  that  re¬ 
stricts  their  use.  Electric  fences  are 
increasing  and  are  proving  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  If,  as  it  seems  possible,  the 
demand  for  fence  wire  outruns  the  sup¬ 
ply,  you  will  probably  see  more  elec¬ 
tric  fences  used.  The  important  point 
is  to  buy  a  system  from  a  responsible 
manufacturer.  It  is  dangerous  to  tinker 
around  with  home  made  devices  that 
might  result  in  death  of  animals  or 
persons. 

—  A.  A. — 

Strayed  or  Stolen 

“I  have  lost  an  8-year-old  black  mare 
from  the  pasture.  She  has  a  star  on  her 
forehead,  with  white  on  three  legs  and 
back,  weighs  1400,  and  -answers  to  the 
name  of  ‘Maggie’  —  as  she  was  in  the 
pasture  with  colts,  one  a  yearling  of 
hers,  I  doubt  she  would  leave  them.  I 
am  afraid  someone  took  her.” — Subscrib¬ 
er,  Cham-plain,  N.  Y. 

If  any  reader  has  information  about 
this  horse,  we  would  appreciate  being 
notified. 


Massachusetts  {Subscriber  Wius  Reward 


Though  most  of  us  do  it  occasion¬ 
ally,  it  is  risky  business  to  cash 
checks  for  strangers.  We  do  not 
recommend  it,  but  Elmore  Streeter  of 
Bernardston,  Massachusetts,  came  out 
better  than  average.  He  cashed  a 
check  for  $26.05,  which  came  back 
from  the  bank;  but  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion  that  led  to'  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Ray  John  Wills,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  $25.00  reward  check  from 
American  Agriculturist.  He  pretty 
nearly  broke  even. 

A  letter  from  the  Police  Department 
in  the  town  of  Bernardston  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Streeter  identified  Wills,  and  that 
without  this  identification,  his  convic¬ 
tion  would  have  been  doubtful.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  was  not  the  only  bad 
check  that  Wills  cashed.  The  police 
tell  us  also  that  Mr.  Wills  never  reg¬ 


istered  for  the  draft,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  thirty-day  term  in  the  Franklin 
County  Jail,  he  has  a  date  with  the 
local  Draft  Board. 

The  rules  governing  the  American 
Agriculturist  reward  are  as  simple  as 
we  can  make  them.  This  reward  is 
given  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction,  and  imprisonment 
for  at  least  thirty  days  of  a  person 
who  defrauds  or  attempts  to  defraud  a 
subscriber.  At  the  time  the  fraud  was 
committed  or  attempted  the  subscriber 
must  have  had  a  yellow  Protective 
Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Claim  for  the  reward  must  be 
made  not  later  than  date  of  conviction. 

This  reward  is  not  offered  for  a 
conviction  of  theft.  It  applies  only 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  swindle 
or  defraud  a  subscriber. 


New  York  City  Cancer  Committee 

of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 

130  East  66th  St.,New  York,  N.Y. 

For  my  $1.00  please  send  a  supply  of 
package  labels  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

name____ _ 

street. _ _ _ 

city - state - 

If  you  live  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area,  write  to  —  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  350  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 
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York  Says: 


AIVENESS' 


extra  power  of  high  compression  enables  a 
tractor  to  get  jobs  done  more  quickly  and  more 
efficiently— all  kinds  of  jobs:  plowing  — seeding — 
cultivating  — harvesting  — operating  hammer  mills  — 
an  ever  increasing  variety  of  work. 

The  modern  high  compression  gasoline-burning 
tractor  delivers  the  extra  flexible  power  that  easily 
and  quickly  adjusts  itself  to  the  speed  and  load  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  types  of  field  and  belt  jobs. 

High  compression  tractors  get  more  power  per 
gallon  of  fuel  than  is  possible  with  low  compression. 
Remember,  also,  that  the  use  of  gasoline  eliminates 
wasteful  crankcase  dilution,  and  there  is  a  big  saving 
on  oil. 

The  modern  high  compression  tractor,  just  like 
your  automobile  and  truck,  is  designed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  high  volatility  and  high  anti-knock 
quality  of  good  regular  gasoline. 

Before  you  get  your  next  tractor,  get  the  facts — have 
a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm — and  you  will  get 
a  modern  high  compression  tractor. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION 

Chrysler  Building,  NewYork,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  anti¬ 
knock  fluids  used  hy  oil  companies  to  improve  gasolines 
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"Once  1/fou  JioAje 

SEEN  MEXICO--!” 


There  is  an  old  Mexican  proverb  that 
runs  something  like  this:  “Once  you 
have  seen  Mexico,  you  have  no  rest  in 
any  other  land.”  All  who  visit  this 
country  of  strange  and  endless  allure  feel  a 
desire  to  return  to  it,  for  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world  it  steals  your  heart  and 
captures  your  imagination. 

Many  of  the  folks  who  have  gone  on  other 
American  Agriculturist  tours  have  urged  us 
to  plan  a  trip  to  this  romantic  and  historic 
land.  We  have  now  done  so  in  cooperation 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
result  is  an  outstanding  travel-vacation  with 
all  the  thrill  of  visiting  a  foreign  land,  of 
mingling  with  people  whose  language,  cus¬ 
toms  and  way  of  life  are  fascinatingly  un¬ 
familiar. 

To  make  our  Tour  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  our  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  too;  traveling  westbound  through 
our  great  Pacific  Northwest,  especially  beau¬ 
tiful  in  winter;  to  springlike  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon;  then  on  to  sunny  California,  visiting  and 
sightseeing  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood;  thence  through  the  Warm  South¬ 
west  into  Mexico. 

Among  the  interesting  experiences  we  will 
have  in  California  will  be  a  trip  to  the  famous 
Muir  Woods,  magnificent  grove  of  giant  Red¬ 
woods  over  a  thousand  years  old  and  over 
300  feet  in  height,  the  tallest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  in  the  world.  Also,  on  this  tour  we 
will  for  the  first  time  have  a  chance  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  motion  picture  studio.  Arrange- 


American  Agriculturist’s 
great  West  Coast-Mexico 
tour,  Feb.  21  -  March  15 

ments  have  been  made  to  visit  the  vast  War¬ 
ner  Brothers  First  National  Studio. 

The  Mexican  part  of  our  adventure  starts 
on  March  2  when  our  Southern  Pacific  train 
crosses  the  border  at  Nogales,  Arizona.  That 


Meet  Mr.  Verne  BeDeU,  our  genial  tour  conductor! 
This  picture  of  Mr.  BeDell  was  snapped  in  Rainier 
National  Park  last  summer  when  he  was  west  with 
our  American  Agriculturist  Alaska  Tour  Party. 


One  of  the  many  beautiful  views  of  the  Church  of 
Taxco,  Mexico.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
about  this  little  mountain  town,  often  called  “the 
jewel  box  of  America.”  Its  narrow, '  cobbled  winding 
streets;  its  rough,  brightly  colored  tiled  roofs,  co¬ 
lonial  architecture,  and  patios  filled  with  lovely 
flowers  give  an  effect  so  picturesque  that  it  looks 
unreal,  like  a  moving  picture  set. 

Pullmans  selling  their  colorful  warra.  It’s  an 
old  Mexican  custom. 

Continuing  southward  the  following  day 
we  see  a  profusion  of  tropical  fruits — avocado 
pears,  mangos,  tangerines,  oranges,  melons, 
peaches,  pears  and  grapes.  Near  San  Bias 
we  are  surrounded  by  great  forests  of  oak, 
rosewood  and  mahogany,  and  many  varieties 
of  palms.  And  that  evening,  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  is  no  longer  just  a  geographical  name 
to  us.  We  cross  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
are  in  the  tropics! 

The  next  day,  there  are  more  thrilling 
sights  in  store  for  us.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
reach  Tepic,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Sanganguey, 
lofty  but  dead  volcano.  Tepic  has  changed 
but  little  since  the  Spanish  conquerors  came 
to  it  four  hundred  years  ago.  Leaving  Tepic, 
enroute  to  Guadalajara,  we  ride  over  one  of 
the  most  costly  pieces  of  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  It  took  thousands  of  work¬ 
men  four  years  to  build  just  60  miles  of  track, 
together  with  tunnels  and  bridges  which  span 
chasms  and  jungles.  Fifteen  miles  of  the  track 
rests  on  solid  ebony  ties.  The  scenery  there 
grows  wilder,  until  presently  we  enter  the 
“Barrancas”,  one  of  the  grandest,  most  awe¬ 
inspiring  stretches  of  seen-. (Turn  to  Page  21) 


marks  the  beginning  of  our  journey 
down  the  scenic  palm-fringed  west 
coast  of  Mexico.  Our  first  day  in 
Mexico  finds  us  speeding  through 
an  amazing  forest  of  Organ  Cactus, 
through  the  state  of  Sonora,  named 
for  the  gray  marble  here  which  gives 
a  sonorous  bell-like  ring  when 
struck.  The  arrival  of  the  train  at 
small  towns  along  our  route  is  an 
event,  and  vendors  —  men,  women 
and  children  —  crowd  around  our 

(Left) — The  ancient  ruins  at  Mitla  near 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  passing  centuries 
have  left  many  puzzles  for  students  of 
ancient  monuments  and  arts,  and  Mitla 
is  one  of  them. 
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The  basis  of  a  sound  business  cooperative  is 
voluntary  use  by  jully  injormed  patrons^ 


Ir.  Jones' 
Radiator 


Mr.  Jones  forgot  to  drain  his  radiator  last  night.  This 
morning  it’s  frozen.  Mr.  Jones  didn’t  buy  his  anti-freeze 
early,  and  now  he  can’t  get  any.  Not  from  his  G.L.F.  service— 
foresighted  patrons  have  already  taken  twice  as  much  anti¬ 
freeze  as  last  year.  Not  from  any  of  the  local  merchants. 
They’re  out  too.  Nobody  has  any  anti-freeze  for  Mr.  Jones. 


tOTS  of  farmers  may  be  in  Mr. 

Jones’s  position  before  this  win¬ 
ter  is  over.  It  looks  like  there  won’t 
be  enough  anti-freeze  in  the  whole 
country  to  go  around.  And  anti¬ 
freeze  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
is  affected  by  the  defense  program. 
You  might  almost  say  that  every 
single  thing  farmers  need  is  going 
to  be  affected  one  way  or  another. 

Some  things,  like  anti-freeze,  are 
practicall}'^  unavailable.  In  others, 
like  steel  wire,  quality  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  In  still  others — super¬ 
phosphate  is  an  example — there  is 
no  immediate  scarcity,  but  a  short¬ 
age  is  expected  when  the  peak 
season  comes. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  for 
careful  planning,  for  ordering  sup¬ 


plies  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  will  be  needed.  Your  coopera¬ 
tive  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
keep  the  necessary  supplies  rolling. 
Good  planning  on  your  part  will 
help  to  keep  you  out  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
shoes. 

Late  information  on  some  im¬ 
portant  f^rm  supplies: 

STEEL.  There  is  not  enough  steel  and 
other  metals  nor  enough  manufacturing 
facilities  to  provide  for  national  defense 
needs  as  well  as  civilian  needs.  Industrial¬ 
ists  not  only  are  being  pushed  to  rush 
defense  materials  through,  but  they  are 
finding  it  much  more  profitable  to  turn 
out  war-time  needs  than  the  things 
farmers  need. 

There  will  be  less  and  less  steel  available 
for  farm  needs.  It  will  have  only  negligible 

j 


zinc  coatings.  At  present  roofing  sheets  can 
still  be  obtained  with  the  2-oz.  zinc  coat¬ 
ing,  but  the  quality  of  barbed  and  woven 
wire  fence  is  already  poor.  Buy  only  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  repairs. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE.  The  shortage  of 
boats  will  make  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
superphosphate  next  spring.  Probably 
enough  can  be  obtained  to  take  care  of 
G.L.F.  patrons’  needs,  provided  much  of 
the  material  moves  during  the  winter. 
Farmers  who  can  do  so  should  buy  and 
store  their  next  spring’s  supply  of  super¬ 
phosphate  immediately.  Prices  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  higher  in  the  spring. 


MACHINERY.  Check  over  machinery 
and  order  now  the  parts  you  will  need  in 
the  spring.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  get  them  on  short  notice  later. 

GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED.  Lend- 
Lease  officials  are  buying  300  carloads 
of  hardy  grass  and  legume  seed  to  ship  to 
England.  This  will  deplete  an  already 
short  crop.  There  will  probably  be  enough 
seed  to  take  care  of  regular  G.L.F; 
patrons,  but  hay  mixtures  may  have  to  be 
adjusted  slightly.  Prices  will  be  higher 
than  last  year,  but  no  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years.  Patrons  who 
order  early  will  be  protected. 


Dairy  Feed  Formulas  Changed 


Hominy  feed  & '  corn  meal,  corn 
distillers’  dried  grains,  and  ground 
soybeans  replaced  ground  barley 
and  part  of  the  gluten  feed  in  the 
approved  flex'ble  formulas  effective 
November  24.  This  has  made  it 
possible  to  increase  the  minimum 
fat  guarantee  from  3%  to  4%  in 
Milk  Maker,  Exchange  Dairy,  and 
Legume  Dairy. 


Farmers  who  have  large  amounts 
of  home-grown  grains  can  now  get 
G.L.F.  34%  Dairy  Mixing  Feed  to 
mix  with  their  own  ground  grains. 

Upland  20%  Dairy  Feed  is  a  new 
GX.F.  ration.  This  feed  is  cheaper 
to  buy  but  lower  in  total  digestible 
nutrients  than  Exchange  Dairy. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3%  fat. 


A  Holiday 
Suggestion 


By  Lucile  Brewer 


There’s  no  nicer  Holiday  gift 
than  a  real  homemade  fruit  cake — 
it’s  in  the  spirit  of  the  Season. 
Here’§  my  favorite  recipe.  It  has 
two  advantages.  It’s  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  for  such  a  delicious  cake 
and  it’s  really  easy  to  make. 

My  recipe  makes  about  14  pounds 
of  cake.  In  the  illustration  the  large 
round  cake  was  baked  in  a  tube 
pan.  The  gift  cake,  wrapped  in 
cellophane,  was  baked  in  a  regular 
bread  pan.  On  the  two  small  cakes  I 
sprinkled  sliced  almonds  before  they 
went  into  the  oven. 

I  like  to  chill  the  mixture  over¬ 
night  before  baking. 


G.L.F.  FRUIT  CAKE 

1  pound  G.L.F.  Bread  Flour* 

2  cups  of  same  flour  (for  the  fruit) 

1  pound  shortening 

IM  pounds  sifted  brown  sugar 
10  eggs,  well  beaten 

2  oranges,  juice  and  grated  rind 
1  lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind 

1  teaspoon  soda 
54  cup  honey 

1  cup  G.L.F.  Cooking  Molasses 
1  cup  black  coffee 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
2  teaspoons  mace 

*Use  Quality  Patent,  G.L.F.  Bread  Maker,  Quality 
Patent  Enriched,  or  G.L.F.  Vitafed  Enriched. 


2  teaspoons  nutmeg 
1  glass  tart  jelly 

3  pounds  seeded  raisins 

1  pound  seedless  raisins 

2  pounds  currants 

1  pound  citron,  thinly  sliced 

1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure  two  cups  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  fruit.  Add  soda, 
salt,  and  spices  to  one  pound  of  flour  and 
sift  three  times. 

2.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar  until 
light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs  and  grated 
rinds,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  coffee, 
jelly,  molasses,  juices  and  honey,  and 
blend.  Add  flour  gradually  with  the  floured 
fruit  and  mix  well. 

3.  Bake  in  greased  pans,  lined  with 
greased  brown  paper,  in  a  slow  oven 
(250°  F.)  three  to  four  hours,  depending 
upon  size  of  pans. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 


Ith.aca,  N.  Y. 
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Goss  Elected  Master  of 
National  Grange 

Delegates  Take  Stand  on  Farm  Issues 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


After  is  years  the  National 
Grange  has  a  new  leader  in  the 
person  of  Albert  S.  Goss,  elected  to 
succeed  National  Master  Louis  J.  Tab¬ 
er,  who  insisted  that  he  be  relieved  of 
the  burden. 

The  session  was  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  Highlight  of  the  75th  annual 
meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  Seventh  Degree  upon  a 
class  of  13,178  candidates,  an  all-time 
record  in  the  history  of  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Voicing  the  traditional  battle  cry  of 
the  Grange  “to  give  agriculture  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,”  the  con¬ 
vention  declared  that  the  current 
formula  of  parity  in  existing  farm 
legislation  is  not  doing  this.  The 
Grange  would  develop  a  new  formula 
based  on  giving  to  agriculture  a  com¬ 
parable  proportionate  share  of  nation¬ 
al  income  rather  than  the  price  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  1910-14  base  period. 

Another  veteran  to  retire  was  Fred 
J.  Freestone,  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  national  executive  committee.. 
Freestone  had  announced  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate,  and  was  replaced  by 


Albert  S.  Goss,  newly  elected  Master  of 
National  Grang^e  to  succeed  Louis  J.  Taber. 


Kenzie  Bagshaw,  master  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange.  Ray  W.  Gill  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Eugene  A.  Eckert 
of  Mascoutah,  Ill.,  hold  over  on  the 
committee. 

On  the  question  of  war  and  peace 
the  Grange  declared  for  strong  nation¬ 
al  defense,  hemisphere  defense,  and 
aid  to  the  democracies,  and  left  the 
final  decision  to  the  people.  It  opposed 
the  trend  to  over-centralization  and 
bureaucratic  control,  and  favored  ex¬ 
panded  soil  conservation  but  not  as  a 
means  to  enforce  acreage  control. 

Abundance— Not  Scarcity 

A  policy  of  abimdant  production 
rather  than  scarcity  was  declared  to  be 
best  for  agriculture.  But  in  urging 
abundance  the  Grange  would  take  steps 
to  prevent  burdensome  surpluses  from 
injuring  the  market.  It  was  declared 
that  some  surplus  always  is  desirable 
and  where  this  becomes  too  great  for 
ordinary  marketing  methods  it  should 
be  handled  by  a  two-price  system,  by  a 
definite  plan  of  exports,  or  by  crop 
control  as  a  last  resort.  The  two-price 
plan  includes  parity  price  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  and  a  world  price  for 
exportable  surplus.  Agriculture’s  share 
in  world  as  well  as  domestic  markets 


would  be  assured  by  requiring  import¬ 
ers  to  produce  certificates  as  evidence 
that  they  had  exported  certain  amounts 
of  surplus  commodities. 

Advise  Economy 

Because  the  United  States  is  now  in 
a  great  national  emergency,  the  Grange 
opposed  “all  unnecessary  non-defense 
expenditures.”  Looking  beyond  the 
emergency,  it  requested  “fair  and 


reasonable  legislation  to  guarantee  to 
agriculture  the  same  price  protection 
as  industry  during  the  post-war  period.” 

The  delegates  adopted  unanimously 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation  which  declared  that  “co¬ 
operation  is  essential  to  the  solution 
of  farm  problems.  The  success  of  their 
solution  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  farmers  themselves.  In  the  real 
cooperative,  each  member  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  share  the  burdens  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  the  benefits.” 

Traditionally  “dry,”  the  delegates 
urged  “strictest  priorities”  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor  because  of  serious 
shortages  of  labor  and  materials.  They 
favored  banning  liquor  from  military 
camps  and  adjacent  areas,  and  from 
radio  advertising.  At  the  same  time 
the  convention  registered  its  opposition 
to  reducing  the  number  of  clear  chan¬ 


nel  radio  stations  and  condemned  the 
“present  attempted  interference  with 
network  broadcasting  by  the  federal 
government,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given.” 

The  same  treatment  was  asked  for 
farm  labor  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  as  was  given  to  skilled  labor  in  in¬ 
dustry.  WPA  workers  would  be  made 
available,  without  sacrificing  their 
WPA  status,  to  farmers  complying 
with  the  government’s  request  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  Federal  legislation 
was  asked  to  protect  farmers’  interests 
from  strikes  and  boycotts  in  transport¬ 
ing  or  handling  of  crops,  which  result 
over  the  issue  of  seasonal  emplo3rment 
of  farmers  in  processing,  packing  and 
shipping  through  their  own  coopera¬ 
tives. 

“One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
{Continued  on  Page  13) 


What  Would  Hitler  Give 
For  An  Army  Like  This? 


Food  for  Freedom  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  1942 

Cows  to  give  125,000,000,000  lbs.  of  milk;  hens  to  lay  48,000,000,000  eggs; 
79,000,000  hogs  to  give  up  their  lives;  750,000,000  chickens  for  poultry  meat  .  . . 
and  so  on.  These  are  food  production  goals  already  set  for  1942. 


WJIAT  would  Hitler  give  for  this  army? 

The  best  answer  to  that  question  is 
.  .  .  what  wouldn’t  he  give? 

This  army  of  cows,  hogs  and  chickens,  not 
to  mention  other  livestock  and  food  crops  — 
which  no  nation  but  ours  can  raise  —  is  the 
army  that  will  win  the  war;  the  army  that 
will  dictate  terms;  the  army  that  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  world  order  in  which  free  men  can 
live  in  peace  with  their  fellows  and  find 
favor  in  their  Creator’s  eyes. 

This  army  is  being  mobilized  now  on  our 
farms  .  .  .  mobilized  for  greater  food  pro¬ 
duction  in  ’42  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  future  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  bound 
up  with  our  effort  to  produce 
all  the  vital  foods,  rich  in  nu¬ 
tritional  value,  which  our  own 
huge  defense  program  de¬ 
mands,  and  which  heroic  Brit¬ 
ain  requires. 


The  job  we  have  undertaken  is 
tremendous.  It  involves  sharp 


YOUR  (ARM  CAN  HELP 

★  niiiTtD  ST»ns  jEPjnutn  it  mwcuhbbe  ★ 


increases  in  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and 
dairy  products. 

Your  nation  asks  you  to  roll  up^  your 
sleeves  and  produce  as  you  never  have  be¬ 
fore.  Farmers  are  the  only  Americans  who 
can  do  this  one  job  which  is  the  absolute 
rock  bottom  of  national  defense. 

Your  farm  is  a  munitions  plant.  Food  is  as 
vital  as  guns,  bombs,  ships,  tanks  or  planes. 
Foods  from  your  farm  will  build  our  own 
strength  and  morale.  Those  self-same  foods 
are  the  very  core  of  Britain’s  defense, 
the  stamina  and  spirit  of  her  people.  It 
is  up  to  us  in  1942  to  furnish 
one-fourth  of  all  the  animal 
protein  foqd  that  Britons  eat 
—  enough  to  feed  10,000,000 
people. 

Food  is  the  biggest  gun  in  the 
whole  war  . . .  and  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  food  and  better 
food  of  the  needed  kinds  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

“Food  for  Freedom.” 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  furtherance  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
defense  program.  Publication  of  this  report  in  this  space  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  commercial  product. 
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Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or  Advertis¬ 
ing  departments  to  Amertcan  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Annonnccment 

ARLY  next  year,  which  will  soon  be  here, 
American  Agriculturist  will  be  one  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  the  oldest  farm  paper  in  America 

still  ^oing  under  its  original  name. 

No  hundred  years  in  history  has  seen  more 
ups  and  downs,  more  changes,  than  the  past 
century.  Through  it  all,  American  Agriculturist 
has  travelled  along  the  same  road  with  its  farm 
folks,  sympathizing  in  their  sorrows,  rejoicing 
with  them  in  their  happiness  and  successes.  In 
our  editorial  offices  here  in  Ithaca  we  have 
every  issue  ever  published,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  to  take  down  those  old 
volumes  and  read  the  story  of  the  farm  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  other  days. 

On  January  3  we  will  publish  our  First  Cen¬ 
tury  Issue.  It  will  be  the  largest  and  best  issue 

of  American  Agriculturist  in  a  hundred  years. 
Its  theme  is  “Looking  Backward  In  Order  to 
See  Ahead.”  Many  of  the  best  farm  writers  of 
America,  experts  in  their  lines,  will  review  the 
old  days,  and  look  forward  to  the  ftew  ones. 
This  one  issue  alone  will  be  more  than  worth 
the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year.  You 
will  put  it  in  your  library  and  keep  it  as  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  a  great  era,  a  prized  possession 
which  you  will  want  to  hand  on  to  your  chil¬ 
dren. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  send  $1  for  two 
years’  subscription  now,  so  that  you  will  surely 
be  in  line  for  one  of  the  finest,  most  interesting, 
most  helpful  copies  of  a  magazine  that  ever 
came  into  your  home. 

The  Truth  About  Milk 

FEW  days  ago  I  asked  a  member  of  our 
staff  to  get  the  retail  prices  from  the  stores 
here  in  Ithaca  on  some  common  foods  so  that 
I  could  compare  those  prices  with  milk  prices. 
Here  is  what  I  found; 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  any 
food  is  its  energy  value.  On  the  day  we  looked 
up  the  prices  the  best  sirloin  steak  was  selling 
for  59  cents  a  pound.  At  that  price  milk  is  worth 
40  cents  a  quart  for  its  energy  value. 

Round  steak  at  48  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent 
in  energy  value  to  milk  at  36  cents  a  quart.  We 
think  of  eggs  as  good  food,  and  they  are,  but 
eggs  at  50  cents  a  dozen  are  equivalent  in  energy 
value  to  milk  at  35  cents  a  quart.  Eggs,  of 
course,  have  other  values. 

All  right,  supposing  we  forget  about  the 
energy,  and  compare  foods  with  milk  in  protein 
value.  Sirloin  steak  at  59  cents  a  pound  equals 
in  protein  value  milk  at  36  cents  a  quart.  Round 
steak  at  48  cents  a  pound  compares  with  milk 
in  protein  value  at  18  cents  a  quart.  Eggs  at  50 
cents  a  dozen  compare  on  a  protein  basis  with 
milk  at  18  cents  a  quart. 

Calcium  is  one  of  the  fundamental  minerals 
needed  to  maintain  animal  life.  On  a  calcium 
basis,  with  lean  beef  at  35  cents  a  pound,  milk 
is  worth  $6.30  a  quart.  Eggs  at  50  cents  a  dozen 
compare  with  milk  on  a  calcium  basis  at  $1.32 
a  quart.  Molasses  at  $1  per  gallon  is  equivalent 
in  calcium  to  milk  at  50  cents  a  quart.  Calcium 
in  cauliflower  at  29  cents  per  head  compares 
with  milk  at  44  cents  a  quart.  There  is  as  much 
calcium  in  one  quart  of  milk  as  in  half  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  28  oranges,  39  eggs,  pounds  of 
carrots,  etc.  Milk  also  contains  other  minerals 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  some  of  the  vitarnins 
now  known  to  be  vital  to  human  life. 

Milk  is  the  perfect  food,  cheap  at  almost  any 


reasonable  price.  Yet  the  average  housewife  con¬ 
sumer  complains  bitterly  when  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  price  of  milk  a  cent  a  quart,  and  says 
little  or  nothing  wh^n  the  prices  of  other  foods 
go  skyhigh.  I  think  that  this  unfair  situation, 
which  is  bad  for  both  consumers  and  produc¬ 
ers,  can  be  blamed  mostly  on  the  crack-pots  and 
politicians  and  some  newspapers  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  milk  producers  instead  of  telling  the 
truth. 

Down  With  Labor  Racketeers 

JUST  the  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
young  soldier  on  furlough  from  a  camp  in 
New  Jersey  located  near  a  large  industrial  plant 
which  manufactures  materials  for  the  defense 
program.  There  was  a  strike  on  in  this  plant. 
The  young  soldier  said  that  every  one  of  his 
comrades  felt  like  marching  into  the  plant  and 
putting  the  strikers  in  jail  until  the  emergency 
was  over.  Said  he: 

“Imagine  how  we  soldiers  feel,  working  for 
$30  a  month  in  uniform  to  defend  the  country, 
when  workmen  receiving  three  or  four  times  as 
much  pay  strike  for  still  higher  wages,  thus  de¬ 
priving  us  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  do  our 
job.” 

But  still  the  strikes  against  defense  go  mer¬ 
rily  on,  and  the  government  seems  to  be  unwill¬ 
ing  or  helpless  to  do  much  about  them.  The 
latest  and  worst  of  these  situations  is  the  threat¬ 
ened  strike  of  the  railroad  unions  which  would 
halt  all  railroad  transportation  in  the  country. 
Imagine  what  that  would  do  to  defense  and  to 
our  everyday  living!  The  wages  demanded  are 
a  30  per  cent  increase,  a  figure  beyond  all  rea¬ 
son  and  commonsense. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  American  people 
rose  up  in  their  wrath  and  demanded  that  labor 
racketeers  be  put  in  their  place? 

Farmers  Must  Have  Machinery 

Farmers  are  being  urged  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  repair  their  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  now  and  to  buy  any  parts  that  they 
need  right  away.  The  government  is  also  urg¬ 
ing  farmers  to  make  an  especial  effort  to  raise 
more  food  for  defense. 

Advice  to  repair  farm  machinery  now  is  good, 
and  farmers  will  respond  to  the  call  to  raise 
more  food  as  well  as  they  can.  But  they  would 
feel  much  better  about  the  whole  situation  if 
the  government  would  show  a  little  more  con¬ 
sistency  and  fairness  about  allotting  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  government  has  allotted  to 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  only  80  per 
cent  of  the  raw  materials  that  they  used  in  1940. 
With  the  labor  situation  what  it  is,  about  the 
only  way  farmers  can  increase  food  production 
is  by  more  and  better  equipment.  If  they  can¬ 
not  buy  the  equipment,  how  can  they  do  their 
part  for  defense? 

Goss  Succeeds  Taber  As  Grange 
Master 

J.  TABER,  Master  for  eighteen  years  of 
•  the  National  Grange,  made  an  outstanding 
contribution.  He  was  a  fighting  leader,  but  fair 
and  constructive.  He  stood  for  the  principles 
that  made  America  and  made  the  Grange. 

Elected  in  his  place  is  Albert  S.  Goss,  a  man 
who  will  carry  on  in  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  spirit.  Mr.  Goss  was  originally  a  native  of 


New  York  State.  Later  he  moved  to  the  North¬ 
west,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  agriculture  as  a  leading  Granger.  He 
served  as  State  Master  of  Washington  State 
Grange  from  1922  to  1933. 

Becoming  interested  in  what  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  were  doing  for  farmers,  Mr.  Goss  finally 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Federal  Land 
Banks  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington.  He  resigned  from  this  position 
about  two  years  ago,  and  last  week  was  chosen 
by  his  brother  Grangers  as  Master  of  one  of 
America’s  largest  and  best  farm  organizations. 
It  is  a  wise  choice. 

Clifford  V.  Gregory 

ORD  has  just  come  of  the  death  of  Clif¬ 
ford  V.  Gregory,  Associate  Publisher  of 
Wallace’s  Farmer  and  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Farmer. 

Cliff  was  one  of  the  outstanding  farm  editors 
of  America.  For  many  years  he  was  Editor  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  published  in  Chicago,  and 
to  him  more  than  to  anyone  else  goes  the  credit 
for  building  it  into  one  of  the  best  farm  papers. 
His  outstanding  characteristic  was  a  love  of 
farm  folks,  and  his  desire  to  help  them.  Readers 
of  American  Agriculturist  know  Cliff  well  as  the 
author  of  the  “Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer.” 

Through  his  death,  farmers  have  lost  a  great 
champion  and  friend. 

Fasiman^s  Puzzle 

Harry  arrived  home  from  school  for  the 
holidays  in  great  jubilation,  for  he  had 
won  the  arithmetic  prize. 

“Look,  Father,”  he  said,  showing  the  book 
that  had  been  presented  to  him. 

His  father  was  delighted,  and,  when  Harry 
asked  him  to  set  some  problem  in  arithmetic, 
his  father  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
said ; 

“Can  you  divide  45  into  four  parts  so  that  if 
two  be  added  to  the  first,  two  subtracted  from 
the  second,  the  third  multiplied  by  two,  and  the 
fourth  divided  by  two,  the  result  will  be  the 
same?” 

Harry  puzzled  this  out  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  went  rushing  in  to  his  father  in  another 
room  bearing  the  correct  solution  triumphantly. 
What  was  it? 

After  you  have  struggled  with  this  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  see  page  15  for  correct  answer. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

IT’S  FUNNY  about  the  sense  of  humor. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  a  different  brand. 
Here’s  a  chestnut,  sent  in  by  Rudolph  A.  Well- 
nit^,  that  made  me  laugh,  but  the  women  in 
the  office  say:  “It  ain’t  funny,  McGee!”  What 
do  you  think? 

Mother  was  reading  little  Mary  the  story  of 
how  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  As  she  read  that  portion  where  the  Red 
Sea  parted  to  let  the  Israelites  pass,  her  throat 
tightened  with  emotion,  for  little  Mary  sat  with 
her  hands  tightly  clasped  and  her  gaze  trans¬ 
fixed  upon  her  mother’s  face. 

Finally,  with  misty  eyes,  mother  finished  the 
story,  and  smilingly  she  met  the  intent  gaze  of 
her  little  daughter,  whom  she  felt  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  story. 

“You  know.  Mother,”  said  Mary  *  presently- 
•‘You’re  getting  to  have  quite  a  beard.” 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Story  of  $600 

The  north  was  hard  pressed 
for  troops,  and  in  order  to  get 
them  President  Lincoln  had  re¬ 
sorted  both  to  the  draft  and  to 
payment  of  a  bounty  to  all  soldiers 
who  voluntarily  enlisted.  When  Fath¬ 
er  re-enlisted  after  his  first  two  years 
in  the  Union  Army,  he  received  $600 
in  cash,  the  largest  sum  of  money  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  some  men  to  enlist,  get 
their  bounty,  and  immediately  desert, 
in  order  to  re-enlist  again  for  another 
bounty.  They  were  known  as  bounty 
jumpers.  To  prevent  that,  when  a  man 
enlisted  and  received  his  bounty,  he 
was  guarded  so  closely  that  he  was 
practically  a  prisoner  until  he  was 
safely  in  the  Army  in  Washington. 
That  was  the  case  with  Dad. 

As  soon  as  he  re-enlisted,  he  was 
closely  guarded  and  sent  immediately 
to  Binghamton,  herded  in  a  box  car 
with  hundreds  of  other  men,  and  wasn’t 
even  given  the  opportunity  to  deposit 
his  $600  in  cash  in  a  bank.  That  was 
a  bad  job,  because  Dad  knew  that  the 
minute  he  fell  asleep  that  first  night, 
spent  with  that  gang  of  men,  his  money 
would  disappear.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  act. 

After  the  train  got  under  way,  Dad 
succeeded  in  bribing  a  guard.  As  the 
train  rolled  along,  and  while  the  guard 
was  turned  the  other  way,  he  dropped 
from  the  car  and  rolled  over  and  over 
till  he  landed  in  a  ditch.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  him  that  trains  of  those 
days  didn’t  go  very  fast.  Picking  him¬ 
self  up,  he  made  his  way  in  the  dark 
to  some  neighboring  woods,  where  he 
planned  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night. 
It  was  late  fall,  and  in  order  to  keep 
warm,  he  built  a  little  fire.  After  Dad 
had  sat  by  this  fire  for  a'  short  while, 
he  heard  somebody  coming  through  the 
brush  toward  him.  He  immediately 
made  himself  scarce,  hiding  where  he 
could  see  anyone  who  came  by,  and 
feeling  sure  it  was  the  provost  coming 
to  round  him  up  as  a  bounty  jumper. 
After  a  long  time,  he  saw  a  man 
cautiously  approaching  his  fire,  and 
when  the  light  shone  on  the  fellow’s 
face,  he  recognized  him  as  a  man  he 
had  known  back  home,  a  shady  char¬ 
acter  and  a  typical  bounty  jumper.  He 
had  gotten  away  from  the  same  troop 
train  from  which  Dad  had  escaped. 

When  Dad  saw  who  it  was,  he  call¬ 
ed  to  him  from  the  darkness,- made 
himself  known,  and  approached  the 
fire.  They  sat  by  the  fire  visiting  for  a 
few  moments,  and  finally  stretched  out 
on  either  side  to  rest  until  morning. 
But  Dad  well  knew  that  the  one  thing 
he  must  not  do  was  to  go  to  sleep.  So, 
he  lay  quietly,  listening  to  the  woods’ 
noises,  fighting  off  his  weariness,  until 
the  fire  burned  low.  Suddenly  every 
sense  was  alert  for  he  heard  the  other 
fellow  move  slowly,  stealthily  toward 
him.  He  lay  perfectly  still,  trying  to 
breathe  deeply  and  regularly,  as  if 
asleep.  With  a  tight  grip  on  his  nerves, 
he  heard  the  fellow  move  step  by  step 
toward  him,  until  he  was  almost  over 
him.  By  the  gleam  of  the  dying  fire. 
Father  saw  the  flash  of  a  knife  in  the 
man’s  hand.  Then  suddenly  Father 
drew  back  his  knees  and  gave  the  man 
stooping  over  him  a  mighty  kick  in  the 


stomach  and  groin,  rolling  him  over 
and  over.  The  robber  let  out  a  yell  of 
agony.  Father  got  up,  looked  at  the 
man  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
away. 

In  a  short  time  it  began  to  grow 
light.  Because  he  was  in  uniform,  he 
had  no  trouble  in  getting  some  break¬ 
fast  at  a  farmhouse.  Then  he  walked 
all  that  day  back  to  the  town  where  he 
had  enlisted,  and  put  his  $600,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  spending 
money,  into  the  local  bank.  This  done, 
he  bought  a  ticket,  paying  for  it  him¬ 
self,  to  Washington,  and  joined  his 
command,  to  take  part  in  some  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  interesting  battles 
of  the  whole  Civil  War.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  museum  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Albany  is  the  tattered  and  tom  battle 
flag  that  Dad  followed  for  the  two  last 
years  of  his  enlistment,  and  under  the 
flag  is  the  long  list  of  minor  and  major 
battles  in  which  he  participated.  I 
often  stand  before  that  flag  and  think 
of  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  and  the 
tears  which  made  this  Democracy  pos¬ 
sible. 

After  two  years  of  adventure  and  ex¬ 
citement  seldom  given  to  a  young 
man.  Dad  returned  to  the  southern  tier 
hills  of  old  New  York  to  a  life  that 
must  have  been  dull  and  uninteresting 
after  what  he  had  gone  through.  In 
the  Army  he  had  served  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  staff  of  Phil  Sheridan,  the  great 
cavalry  general,  and  directly  under 
Custer,  the  spectacular  fighter  who  lat¬ 
er  lost  his  own  life  and  his  whole  com¬ 
mand  in  the  fight  with  Sitting  Bull  and 
his  Sioux  at  the  massacre  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn. 


I  have  often  wondered.  Partner, 
about  the  “ifs”  in  a  man’s  life.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  both  young  Rebel  and  Union 
soldiers,  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
dull  work  of  farming,  continued  their 
high  adventure  by  going  West  either  as 
soldiers  or  as  pioneers.  I  have  never 
understood  why  Father  did  not  respond 
to  that  call,  because  his  four  years  of 
soldiering  experience,  and  his  own  ad¬ 
venturous  blood,  made  him  particu¬ 
larly  responsive  to  continuing  his  ad¬ 
ventures  under  Sheridan  and  Custer  as 
an  Indian  fighter.  Had  he  gone  West, 
— there  is  the  “if”  in  my  personal  his¬ 
tory — there  would  have  been  no  me. 
Now,  no  remarks,  please! 

But  Dad  did  not  follow  Custer.  In¬ 
stead  he  came  back  to  the  dull,  prosaic 
country  life  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
old  New  York.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was  that  from  his  youngest  years  he 
had  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Now  he  had  $600,  plus  two  years’  inter¬ 
est,  in  the  bank  to  help  him  finish  his 
education.  But  when  he  got  home  he 
found  that  the  small  family  fortune  had 
been  swept  away.  His  father’s  health 
had  been  broken  by  his  own  service  in 
the  army,  and  there  just  wasn’t  enough 
to  eat  for  the  family  unless  Dad  and 
his  brothers  immediately  went  to  work 
to  earn. 

So  the  education  was  postponed,  and 
Father  worked  out  for  local  farmers. 
Now,  that  $600  in  the  bank  was  a 
great  temptation  to  the  old  man.  Dad’s 
father,  sick  and  unable  as  he  was  to 
work,  with  his  family  going  without 
even  some  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
So  he  constantly  importuned  Dad  to 
let  him  borrow  the  money  to  use  it  in 
various  schemes  and  proposals  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  family  fortunes.  Said  he 
one  day: 

“Charlie,  the  wool  and  sheep  market 
is  on  the  up  and  up.  If  I  just  had  a 
little  money  I  could  go  out  to  a  place 
I  know  of  in  western  New  York  and 
buy  a  flock  of  sheep  and  bring  them 
home  here,  put  them  on  a  little  farm, 
and  in  no  time  we  could  increase  the 
flock  and  make  a  living  for  the  family 
from  it.” 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Dad.  “I’ve  got 
to  have  that  money  for  my  education.” 

But  the  pleading  went  on  until  it 
finally  wore  Dad  down,  and  at  last  he 
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TY  NEIGHBOR  says  a 
patriot  won’t  leave  his 
cows  out  in  the  lot,  he’ll  keep 
them  housed  all  warm  and 
snug,  because  he  thinks 
there’s  no  humbug  about  the 
need  for  milk  and  cheese  and 
other  first-class  foods  like 
these.  The  folks  that  toil 
and  those  that  fight,  need 
butter  on  their  bread  at 
night,  a  glass  of  milk  will 
give  them  pep,  and  cheese 
will  put  spring  in  their  step. 

He  says  he  feels  that  ev’ry 
cow  is  part  of  our  defenses 
now,  we’ve  got  to  care  for 
her  and  feed  her  all  the  dif- 
f’rent  things  she’ll  need  to 
fill  the  pail  up  to  the  brim 
with  vitamins  that  put  the 
vim  in  folks  that  need  it  bad¬ 
ly  for  without  it  they  can’t 
win  the  war. 

My  neighbor’s  never  one  to 
lag  when  we  must  rally 
round  the  flag,  no  more  am  I,  but  it  seems  tough  when  it  has  snowed 
more  than  enough  to  have  to  haul  in  feed  and  hay,  and  throw  down  silage 
ev’ry  day.  I  like  to  turn  my  cows  outside,  and  if  the  wind  cools  off  their 
hide,  they  only  need  to  hump  their  back  and  chase  out  to  the  old  hay¬ 
stack.  They  might  as  well  go  git  their  feed,  as  have  it  brought  to  them, 
I  need  not  toil  when  them  there  cows  can  go  out  after  it,  it  seems  as  tho. 
Tho  they  don’t  fill  the  pail  as  high  as  neighbor’s  pampered  critters,  I  be¬ 
lieve  more  vitamins  and  stuff  comes  in  the  milk  from  cows  that’s  tough 
and  hardy,,  when  all’s  done  and  said,  they  don’t  need  breakfast  in  their 
bed. 


MIRACLE 

By  Eleanore  Randall  Lamkin 

Never  will  my  heart 

Forget  to  sing 

When  I  watch  great  clouds 

Wash  clean  the  moon’s  gold  face. 

And  hang  the  silver  stars  to  dry. 


and  Grandfather  started  on  a  several 
days’  journey  with  the  horse  and  buggy 
to  one  of  the  western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  to  buy  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
money  to  pay  for  the  same  was  that 
$600  in  cash,  safely  pinned  in  an  en¬ 
velope  in  the  lining  of  Father’s  coat. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  the 
sheep  were  bought  and  paid  for  with 
half  of  the  $600,  which  was  much  more 
than  the  flock  was  worth.  And  then 
they  started  for  home.  The  old  man 
drove  in  the  buggy,  and  Father  went 
afoot,  herding  the  sheep.  At  night, 
after  a  long  day’s  journey,  they  would 
get  permission  to  put  the  sheep  in  a 
farmer’s  barnyard,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  would  spend  the  night  with  the 
farmer.  These  were  still  the  days 
when  much  of  the  transportation  of 
livestock  across  the  state  was  on  its 
own  hooves  along  the  old  turnpikes. 
Time  and  again  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Partner,  I  have  heard  the  old-timers 
tell  about  a  flock  of  sheep  or  cattle 
that  filled  the  highway  from  fence  to 
fence,  and  stretched  up  the  road  ahead 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see. 

Well,  Grandpa  and  Father’s  flock  was 
not  as  large  as  that.  But  still  it  was 
quite  an  undertaking  to  drive  even  a 
small  flock  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
through  strange  country.  One  of  the 
things  that  worried  the  old  man  on 
that  trip  was  that  Dad  would  lose  the 
$300  that  was  left  after  the  purchase 
of  the  sheep. 

“Come  now,  son,”  he  said  two  or 
three  times.  “You’d  better  let  me 
carry  that  money.  You’re  young  and 
careless,  and  liable  to  lose  it.” 

Finally,  somewhat  disgustedly.  Dad 
said: 

“Well,  take  it!” 

The  old  man  took  the  $300  in  its 
envelope  and  put  it  in  the  side  pocket 
of  his  coat.  On  the  way  back,  the 
horse  and  buggy  traveled  somewhat 
faster  than  the  herd  of  sheep,  so 
Grandpa  sometimes  when  he  got  too 
far  ahead  of  the  flock  would  tie  the 
horse  to  a  tree  and  take  a  nap  in  the 
shade.  During  one  of  these  siestas. 
Dad  came  along  with  the  flock  of  sheep, 
and  drove  them  by  very  quietly.  Then 
he  approached  his  father,  quietly  ex¬ 
tracted  the  envelope  with  the  $300,  put 
it  back  in  his  own  pocket,  and  went  on 
down  the  road  after  his  flock  without 
having  aroused  the  old  man.  After  a 
time  he  heard  his  father  approaching 
in  the  horse  and  buggy.  Grandpa  came 
up  and  said: 

“Boy,  I — I  got  something  to  tell  you. 
I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  but  I’ve  lost 
that  $300  and  just  about  ruined  both 
of  us.” 

Father  kept  him  on  the  anxious  seat 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  finally  said: 

“Well,  Father  you  were  so  sure  that 
the  money  was  safe  with  you  that  I 
thought  I’d  show  you.” 

Pulling  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he 
said: 

“There  it  is,  I  took  it  out  of  your 
pocket  when  you  were  sound  asleep.” 

They  finally  got  home  with  the  sheep, 
and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  business  was  a  dismal  failtire,  with 
the  result  that  the  family  was  just  as 
poor  as  ever,  until  finally  Dad  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  turned  over  the 
remaining  $300  for  the  support  of  his 
father’s  folks,  thereby  giving  up  all 
hope  of  completing  his  education  and 
becoming  a  lawyer. 

(To  be  continued) 
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#  Producing  your  share  of  the  record  number  of  eggs  called 
for  in  1941-1942  means  the  biggest  job  of  feeding  you 
have  ever  undertaken. 

And,  as  your  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  feed,  it  is 
now  more  important  than  ever  to  feed  the  right  mash. 

Any  old  laying  mash  will  produce  some  eggs.  Only  good 
egg  mashes  produce  consistently  high  yields  week  in  and 
week  out,  and  leave  a  good  bird  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Good 
mashes  are  made  up  of  good  ingredients. 

One  good  ingredient  is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 

Com  Gluten  Meal  supplies  Vitamin  A  potency  and  plenty 
of  protein  (41%)  to  help  meet  the  high  requirements  of 
layers  and  breeders.  And,  if  you're  raising  any  birds  for 
meat,  Com  Gluten  Meal  produces  the  yellow  skin  color 
demanded  in  most  markets. 

Feed  your  new  pullets  and  old  hens  a  laying  mash  that 
contains  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  Look  for  it  on  the  list  of 
ingredients  on  the  bag  or  tag  of  the  mash  you  buy. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


CORN  GLUTEN  MERE 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Sales 
Service 

Livestock  breeders  who  are 
subscribers  of  A. A.  have  a 
speciai  and  distinctive  saies 
service  at  their  command, 
NORTHEAST  MARKETS 
FOR  NORTHEAST  PRO¬ 
DUCERS.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  of  A. A.  in  an 
effort  to  open  markets  for 
surplus  that  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For 
details  and  rates,  write  the 
'  Advertising  Dept,  of  Ameri¬ 

can  Agriculturist,  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RROMPX  CASH  RETURN 

and  freight  paid  for  any  number  of 
BURLAP  OR  COTTON  FEED  BAGS. 
Good,  holey  or  soiled. 

JOHNSON  BAG  CO.,  Greenwich,  New  York 


Order  NOW  —  Get 
Early  Buyers'  Discount! 

Marietta  Super-Construction  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  —  built  stronger  to  last 
longer  —  of  clean  aggregate.  .  .  Acid 
resisting,  cement  sealed  and  special 
hooping  —  for  Hay.  Also  strongest  silo 
for  Corn.  Redwood,  refrigerator-typo 
doors. 

Write  nearest  office  TODAY  — 
for  Profit  Facts  Folder. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 
Mn  SILOS  fllV.'JI 


Where  Did  1  Fall  Down? 

=  Rtf.  ed  W.  MUokell  - 


STOP  me  if  you  have  heard  this  one. 

When  a  recruit  in  the  air  force  asks 
what  to  do  if  his  parachute  fails  to 
open  when  he  jumps,  the  stock  reply 
is,  come  back  and  we  will  give  you  an¬ 
other  one. 

Some  of  the  apple  growers  are  so 
close  to  the  edge  of  failure  after  these 
last  20  odd  years  of  bad  winters  and 
low  prices,  that  their  chances  of  sur¬ 
viving  mistakes  are  getting  about  as 
good  as  those  of  the  rookie  whose 
’chute  fails  to  open  when  needed.  Al¬ 
though  every  season  is  new  an'd  dif¬ 
ferent,  this  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock 
of  our  past  mistakes  and  provide  as 
well  as  we  may  against  new  ones,  or 
at  least  against  making  the  same  ones 
over  and  over  again.  They  say  a 
bachelor  never  makes  the  same  mis¬ 
take  twice,  because  he  never  made  it 
the  first  time,  but  most  fruit  growers 
are  wedded  to  an  orchard  for  better  or 
for  worse  ‘till  death  (or  bankers)  them 
do  part,  so  let’s  take  stock  of  errors 
in  tactics,  strategy  and  munitions  and 
get  girded  for  the  next  campaign. 

Hardly  anybody  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  this  year;  there  wasn’t  any.  But, 
by  the  law  of  averages,  next  spring 
may  be  a  wet  one,  and  this  winter  is 
the  time  to  get  the  sprayer  on  rubber 
tires.  Until  you  have  changed  to  rubber 
tires,  no  one  can  tell  you  how  much 
better  they  are  than  wood  or  steel,  and 
you’ll  hardly  believe  it  yourself. 

There  was  little  or  no  scab  this  year, 
next  year  it  may  be  bad.  'The  shortage 
of  labor  and  materials  may  make  next 
spring  a  good  time  to  have  the  old 
duster  and  some  dust  on  hand,  just  in 
case  of  need.  TTie  difficulty  of  getting 
repairs,  or  getting  repair  work  done. 


may  make  it  worth  while  to  have  an 
old  spray  rig  in  reserve,  just  in  case 
your  good  one  breaks  down.  Whether  a 
poor  sprayer  is  better  than  none  may 
be  open  to  debate,  but  at  least  think 
about  it. 

This  year  boxes  were  high  and  hard 
to  get,  next  year  will  be  worse.  I  can 
remember  that  during  the  last  un¬ 
pleasantness  abroad,  in  which  we  be¬ 
came  involved,  we  begged  and  fought 
for  apple  barrels  at  $1.60  and  never 
got  enough  to  fill  the  need.  It  can  hap¬ 
pen  here  again.  It  will  surely  pay  to 
put  in  boxes  and  supplies  during  this 
winter. 

Last  time  there  was  a  war  and  in¬ 
flation,  the  price  of  apples  went  up;  but 
so  did  everything  else.  None  of  the 
fruit  growers  I  know  made  a  fortune 
during  those  good  times,  and  many 
came  out  of  them  with  a  loss.  Any 
fruit  grower  who  counts  on  making  his 
fortune  growing  apples  during  a  war 
period,  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  this  is  a  good 
time  to  play  safe  and  keep  expenses 
down;  prices  will  still  have  a  hard  time 
to  cover  production  costs. 

I  fell  down  this  year,  along  with  a 
lot  of  others,  on  the  control  of  worms 
and  stings.  That  same  problem  has 
busted  other  fruit  districts  and  may 
bust  some  more.  Lead  and  nicotine 
may  be  the  answer,  but  we"  have  to 
add  a  lot  more  brains  and  knowledge 
to  the  mixture  before  we  can  get  eco¬ 
nomical  control  of  that  bug.  This  win¬ 
ter  is  a  good  time  to  study  up  on  it 
and  make  plans  to  get  better  control, 
and  to  mark  the  spots  where  we  have 
fallen  before  and  get  past  them  this 
next  time. 


Storage  as  an  Outlet  for  Potatoes 


Last  year  (1940)  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  12,000  600-bushel  cars, 
or  about  7,200,000  bushels  of  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  were  made  into  25,000  tons  of 
starch.  ’That’s  a  lot  of  starch.  The 
starch  made  from  the  Irish  potato  is 
particularly  suitable  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  textiles,  adhesive,  and  paper. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1843,  a 
farm  writer  from  Vermont  wrote: 

“So  readily  may  potatoes  be  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  northern  Vermont  counties 
that  a  price  of  12  and  18  cents  a  bush¬ 
el  delivered  at  the  starch  mill  makes 
potatoes  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops.’’ 

But  now  the  starch  business  has 
moved  out  of  Vermont  and  into  Maine. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  completed  its  lines  to 
Fort  Fairfield  in  1874  there  were  40 
starch  factories  operating  in  that  part 
of  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  decline  in  the  Maine 
starch  industry  until  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  was  built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  From  then  on  Aroostook  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  the 
table  and  seed  stock  trade. 

Competition  with  domestic  grain  and 
imported  starches  usually  does  not  per¬ 
mit  successful  potato  starch  operations 
except  in  bumper  years  when  huge 
crops  force  the  “on  track”  prices  down 
to  a  level  that  permits  the  resumption 
of  grinding.  It  is  reported  that  the  25 
odd  starch  factories  in  Maine  operated 
with  a  profit  last  year.  This  year  the 
price  for  potatoes  for  starch  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County  in  October  was  90  cents  a 
barrel.  The  starch  manufacturers  are 
paying  60  cents,  and  the  government 
diversion  payment  makes  up  the  re¬ 
maining  30  cents.  Potatoes  have  to  be 
of  the  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  or  better 


grade  to  bring  33  cents  a  bushel.  'The 
grinders  are  paying  25  cents  a  barrel 
for  culls. 

—  A.  A. — 

A  New  Hybrid  Corn 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
double-crossed  corn  known  as  29-3  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  northeastern 
farmers.  Now  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station 'has  announced  a  new  double- 
crossed  corn,  designated  as  29-5.  The 
four  parents  of  this  inbred  are:  Lat- 
tings  White  Cobb,  a  dent  corn;  Argen¬ 
tine  Yellow  Flint;  an.  inbred  strain  of 
Cornell  11;  and  an  inbred  strain  of 
Opondaga  White  Dent. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  seed  for 
29-5  will  be  available  this  year. 

The  new  variety  grows  8"  to  10"  tall¬ 
er  than  29-3,  and  was  developed  for 
farms  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley, 
along  Lake  Erie  in  western  New  York, 
and  for  other  areas  where  the  growing 
season  is  long  enough  to  allow  it  to 
mature. 


0/  a  one-way  argumentr^ 
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For  Dairying—  •-  » 

Give  Me  the  Northeast 


SINCE  1900,  the  number  of  cows  in 
the  Central  West  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  while  in  the  Northeast  the 
number  has  remained  the  same  or  de¬ 
creased.  There  were  2  per  cent  fewer 
cows  in  New  York  State  on  January  1, 
1941  than  there  were  21  years  before, 
on  January  1,  1920.  But  during  the 
same  period,  cow  numbers  increased 

by  23  per  cent  in  the  north  central 
states  and  by  30  per  cent  in  the  south 
central  states. 

Those  facts  give  northeastern  dairy¬ 
men  something  to  think  about.  We 
used  to  grow  wheat  and  other  grains 
extensively  here  in  the  Northeast,  but 
with  the  opening  of  the  prairie  coun-* 
try  the  growing  of  grain  moved  west¬ 
ward.  This  was  once  a  great  sheep 
country,  but  that  too  moved  on.  Will 
dairying  follow? 

To  answer  that  question,  consider  for 
a  moment  why  dairying  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  in  the  central  west.  In  the 
west  dairymen  can  grow  most  of  their 
concentrates,  or  they  can  buy  them 
cheap  without  high  freight  charges. 
Refrigeration  and  rapid  transportation 
have  made  it  easier  for 'western  dairy¬ 
men  to  ship  long  distances.  But  more 
recently  the  chief  reason  why  dairy 
cows  are  increasing  in  the  central  west 
is  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  growing  of  grass.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Northeast 
still  has  the  great  fluid  milk  markets. 
If  the  Federal  government  in  its  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  is  fair  in  allowing 
higher  prices  for  fluid  milk  than  for  by¬ 
products,  because  it  costs  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  fluid  milk,  then  northeastern 
dairymen  still  have  a  big  advantage 
over  their  western  competitors.  More¬ 
over,  our  farmers  here  are  better  dairy¬ 
men  than  any  newcomer  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  possibly  be.  To  produce  milk 
is  a  highly  skilled  specialized  business, 
which  requires  years  of  experience  and 
practice.  Also,  much  of  the  Northeast 


is  a  natural  dairy  country.  Cows, 
with  any  kind  of  care  at  all,  thrive 
here. 

Nevertheless,  if  northeastern  dairy¬ 
men  are  to  continue  successfully  in  the 
business  it  is  high  time  now  to  give 
thought  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
when  the  present  emergency  is  over. 
Most  any  dairyman  can  get  by  when 
milk  prices  are  fair  to  good,  as  they 
are  now.  They  will  not  continue  to  be. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  When  the  war  is  over  there  will 
be  surplus  milk  and  by-products. 
Somebody  must  contract.  Will  it  be 
the  western  or  the  eastern  dairyman? 
The  answer  is,  both.  The  West  has  ex¬ 
panded  faster;  it  may  have  to  contract 
more.  But  dairymen  everywhere  with 
poor  herds  will  be  hard  hit.  Therefore, 
don’t  get  too  far  out  on  a  limb  now. 

2.  Pastures  make  cheap  feed.  The 
cow  harvests  it  herself.  The  season 
for  most  northeastern  pastures  could 
be  greatly  increased  and  the  pasture 
itself  greatly  improved.  The  dairyman 
who  survives  the  crisis  will  be  he  who 
has  good  pastures. 

3.  The  same  advice  goes  for  better 
roughage.  We  can  grow  good  hay 
here;  many  don’t.  Every  dairyman 
should  be  studying  the  problem  to  grow 
every  bit  of  it  he  can — wild  white  clov¬ 
er,  alsike  clover,  perhaps  Ladino  clover 
and  birdsfoot  trefoil.  If  you  learn 
what  you  can  about  these  now  and  get 
started  with  them  you  will  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  to  hold  the  fort  later. 

4.  Now  is  the  time  to  improve  your 
land  or  buildings  and  your  herds. 

Speaking  of  herds,  replacements  are 
the  greatest  problem.  A  grade  cow 
which  you  may  pay  $140  to  $150  for 
now  may  pay  her  way  while  milk 
prices  are  up,  but  will  she  be  worth  it 
when  prices  go  down?  A  man  with 
an  over-capitalized  dairy  will  be  out  of 
luck. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  bull  is  al- 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Maine  Youth  Runs  Big  Farm 


Norman  Martin  of  Gorham,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  is  a  real  farmer.  When 
his  father  was  killed  in  an  automobile 


Norman  Martin 


accident  a  few  years  ago,  responsibility 
was  thrust  upon  him  and  he  made 
good.  Since  that  time,  with  the  help 
of  his  mother,  he  has  maintained  and 
built  up  the  herd  of  Ayrshires  on  the 
farm  until  now  he  has  53,  as  well  as 
21  Chester  White  pigs  and  5  Horned 


Dorset  sheep. 

Norman  graduated  from  Gorham 
High  School  in  1940.  During  his  school 
years  he  completed  three  years  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Agriculture  with  an  average 
grade  of  82%.  Besides  that  he  played 
on  the  high  school  baseball  and  bas¬ 
ketball  teams  for  three  years,  took 
part  in  dramatics,  served  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  school  paper,  was 
Vice-President  of  his  class  two  years, 
and  President  of  one  of  the  school  so¬ 
cieties. 

Everyone  knows  that  students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  learn  to  do  by 
doing.  During  his  junior  year  in  high 
school,  Norman’s  records  showed  a  to¬ 
tal  cash  income  of  over  $4,000.  The 
farm  was  his  project,  and  on  it  he  kept 
records  on  100  chickens,  a  herd  of 
cows,  a  few  pigs,  some  sheep,  and  the 
usual  farm  crops  of  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  %  acre  of  garden,  9  acres  of  sil¬ 
age  com,  2  acres  of  sweet  corn,  and  5 
acres  of  oats. 

Norman  has  had  some  experience  in 
exhibiting  at  fairs.  This  fall  he  took 
his  products  to  six  fairs  and  received 
$550  in  premiums  from  36  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  22  reds,  4  whites,  and  1  fourth 
place.  That  he  knows  livestock  is  testi- 
fled  by  his  participation  in  state  and 
district  judging  contests  for  dairy  and 
poultry. 

The  record  that  Norman  Martin  has 
made  is  a  real  testimony  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  work  done  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  Departments  in  our  high 
schools. — Vincent  Canham. 
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DON’T  MISS  this  Opportunity  to  Help.  WRITE  TODAY! 


STARLINE.  Inc. 

Dept.  K-7,  Albany,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  at  once  "Proved  Plans  That  Build  Barn 
Profits,"  —  and  Help  Defense. 


cows 


horses. 
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CHl666 

LIQUID. TABLETS.  SALVE,  NOSE  DROPS 


FALSE  TEETH 


AS  LOW  AS  $7.95 

Per  Plate.  DENTAL  PLATES 
are  made  in  our  own  laboratory 
from  your  personal  impression. 
Our  workmanship  and  material 
GUARANTEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.  We  take  this 
risk  on  our  60-day  trial  offer.  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEYI 
MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Material  and  Catalog  of  our 
LOW  PRICES.  DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF  — Write  us  TODAY! 

BRIGHTON -THOMAS  DENTAL  LASORmTORY 
Dept.  979  6217  S.  Halstead  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


NINE  FOXES  IN  ONE  DAY.  Trap  the  slyest  fox 
and  all  nirbearers.  Particulars  free.  Guaranteed. 
Write  ED.  ESTABROOK,  PITTSFIELD,  VERMONT. 


HIGHER  Production  with  new  safety,  new 

speed  and  new,  gentler  tnilking  action. 
That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  the  Hinman 
Low-Vacuum  Milker.  Leading  dairymen 
praise  it  as  “The  finest  milker  on  the 
market.’’ 

Only  the  Hinrnan  will  give  you  all  these 
advantages,  for  the  Hinman  is  designed  to 
milk  best  on  only  10  inches  of  vacuum.  This 
gentler  milking  soothes  the  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed.  Empties  the  udder  faster — gets 
more  milk,  more  butterfat  than  any  slower 
method.  A  single  unit  milks  up  to  15  cows 
per  hour.  So  simple  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  the 
milking.  WRITE  for  Free  Folder  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  25  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


Dependable  Veterinary  Products 

H,  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Safe  and  Dependable  Treatment 
for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated— Packed  in 
Antiseptic  Ointment 

SI  .00 
.50 


Dr.  NayloPs 

UDDER  BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50(f 
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helping  to  keep  up  her  flow  of  milk,  and 
I  think  puts  a  cow  in  better  condition 


With  the  defense  program  calling 
for  more  and  more  dairy  products, 
at  top  prices,  there  is  a  premium 
on  your  efforts  to  make  every  cow 
work  full  speed  ahead.  Right  now, 
during  heavy  winter  feeding,  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  are 
prone  to  lag  under  the  added  load. 
This  is  the  danger  point,  and  me¬ 
dicinal  conditioning  is  called  for.  To 
avoid  sluggish  milk-yield  and  many 
costly  cow  ills  take  a  tip  from 
Chas.  E.  Van  Fossen,  who  writes: 


in  every  way,” 

In  all  of  the  ills  that  result  from  run¬ 
down  and  overworked  digestion  and 
assimilation,  aid  nature  to  restore  ro¬ 
bust  utilizing  of  the  feed  by  adding 
Kow-Kare,  the  scientific  blend  of  Iron, 
Iodine  and  medicinal  ingredients.  This 
balanced  tonic  and  conditioner  costs 
very  little  to  use — just  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  the  grain  twice  daily  and 
you  will  do  much  to  rid  yourself  of 
“boarders”  in  the  herd.  Most  feeders 
find  Kow-Kare  a  valuable  aid  before, 
during  and  after  the  ordeal  of  calving. 
Try  it  yourself. 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  32-page  fully  illustrated  book  of  advice 
on  cow  ills,  with  scores  of  valuable  money¬ 
saving  hints  on  care  of  cows.  Written  by 
an  eminent  veterinarian  who  knows  the 
problems  of  cdw  owners  and  tells  clearly 
and  concisely  how  to  meet  them. 

Write  us  today  for  this  valuable 
book,  “Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.” 


"I  have  5  Jersey  cows.  This  spring  I 
used  a  box  of  Kow-Kare  in  the  feed  of 
one  6-year-old  cow  after  freshening. 
She  had  gone  dry  a  long  time,  was  hard 
to  get  bred  and  had  at  times  showed 
signs  of  garget  or  thick  milk.  This  time 
she  has  certainly  given  lots  of  good  milk 
(no  signs  of  garget)  and  was  bred  the 
first  trial.  Am  at  present  feeding  it  to 
a  5-year-old  cow  that  was  fresh  first  of 
July  and  had  not  gone  dry  at  all.  It  is 


Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores,  or  mailed  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied — $1.25  and  65^ 
sizes. 


Dairy  Association  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  12, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


THIS  SEAL  denotes  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Iodine  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau  as  to  the 
strength  of  assimilable  Iodine 
in  Kow-Kare. 


KOW  KARE 

THE  ^r>i5^#«eCONOITIONER 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Eqpd.  Fertile  Farm;  Good  Buildings 

On  macadam  hishway,  handy  to  depot  town  and  lake: 
46  acres  for  crops.  10  acres  wood,  spring-watered  pas¬ 
ture  as  desired.  250  sugar  maples  and  e<iuipment;  8 
I'oom.s,  50-ft.  cement -basement  barn,  liog  and  poultry 
houses,  garage:  retiring  owner  sets  price  of  $3850,  part 
down,  including  6  cows,  tools:  page  33  big  Free  cata¬ 
log  1290  bargains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Ave„  New  York  City. 


FULTON  COUNTY  DAIRY  FARM 

On  concrete  bighwaj,  edge  of  busy  community,  local 
markets  and  opportunity  for  outside  employment.  •  103 
acres,  70  Mohawk  silt  loam,  alfalfa  successfully  grown 
here.  Attractive  14-room  house,  furnace  heat,  elec., 
town  water,  bath,  spacious  barns  and  storage  accom- 
modatiorrs  for  35  cows  and  several  head  young  stock. 
$8000.  Investigate  long-term  purcha.se  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


By  R.  B.  CHILD 


Rotating  Pastures 

IF  YOU  stop  and  look  to  the  east 
from  the  junction  of  route  23  and 
Plymouth  road,  Chenango  County,  you 
see  an  unusual  picture.  My  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  it  looked  like  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  pie  cut  up  into  4  small  pieces. 

It’s  Hiram  Adams’  pasture  divided 
into  lots  for  alternate  grazing.  A  brook 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  pasture  far¬ 
thest  from  the  barn.  The  handiest  way 
to  make  4  lots,  and  have  water  in  each 
lot,  was  to  run  the  fences  out  fan-wise 
from  the  corner  where  the  lane  joined 
the  pasture. 

I  recalled  that  Mr.  Adams  had  drawn 
a  diagram  of  the  divided  field  in  a 
pasture  improvement  forum  at  Farm 
and  Home  Week  about  five  years  ago 
and  so  drove  up  to  the  barn  to  see  him. 

He  said  he  had  superphosphated  the 
entire  area  once,  part  of  it  twice,  and 
planned  to  start  over  again  this  fall. 
The  35  acres  carried  25  mature  cows 
and  7  yearlings  last  summer. 

I  asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  thought 
dividing  the  pastures  was  worth  while. 
There  was  no  question  in  his  mind  on 
that  point.  He  said  that  setting  up  that 
fence  had  paid  him  better  returns  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  than  any¬ 
thing  else  he  had  done  toward  pasture 
improvement. 

Animals  confined  to  a  small  area 
are  forced  to  graze  more  evenly.  You_ 
can  turn  milch  cows  into  one  lot,  let 
them  graze  it  down  until  there  are  only 
2  or  3  inches  of  grass  left,  and  then 
shift  them  into  the  next  lot.  Dry  cows 
and  heifers  turned  in  after  the  milkers 
are  taken  out  will  graze  the  grass 
more  closely. 

The  first  step  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  what’s 
already  there.  If  you  don’t  have  your 
pastures  divided,  you  still  have  time 
to  set  the  posts  this  fall. 

—  A.  A. — 

Using  Hay  with  Economy 

Many  New  Hampshire  dairymen 
(and  others  in  the  Northeast)  lack  the 
necessary  roughage  to  adequately  feed 
their  herds  this  winter.  They  are  won¬ 
dering  what  they  can  do  to  maintain 
or  increase  milk  production  economic¬ 
ally.  Since  conditions  vary  from  farm 
to  farm,  no  definite  recommendations 
can  be  made  that  will  apply  to  all 
dairymen.  Some  recommendations  that 
farmers  should  consider  carefully  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Dairymen  planning  to  purchase  a 
high  quality  hay  should  plan  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  possible.  Feeding  this  hay 
in  limited  amounts  of  5  to  7  lbs.  per 
day  in  addition  to  a  like  amount  of 
home  grown  hay  is  preferable  to  feed¬ 
ing  out  the  home  grown  hay  first,  and 
then  using  purchased  hay  entirely. 
With  grain  at  $40  to  $45  a  ton,  high 
quality  hay  is  worth  $25  to  $30  a  ton. 

2.  Dairymen  who  are  short  of  hay 
but  have  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  corn  silage  may  substitute  some 
silage  for  hay.  Three  pounds  of  silage 
are  about  equal  to  1  lb.  of  hay.  Cows 
may  be  fed  all  the  silage  they  will 
readily  clean  up. 

3.  Slightly  more  grain  may  be  fed 
if  roughage  is  limited.  Two  pounds  of 
corn  meal  are  about  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  mixed  clover-grass  hay. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  one  ton 
of  good  hay  has  about  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  value  as  %  ton  of  grain.  Hay  is 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


You're  Lucky! 

City  folks  pay 
premium  prices  for  REAL 

Hickory  smoke  flavor! 


WHAT  A  TREAT  to  eat  real  hickory  smoke 
flavored  ham  and  bacon.  It’s  a  tempting, 
mouth-watering  flavor  that’s  so  popular 
with  city  folks  that  they  pay  as  high  as 
55c  a  pound  for  it. 


COSTS  YOU  LESS  THAN  Ic  A  POUND 


to  prepare  your  own  hams  and  bacon  with 
Old  Hickory  Curing  Recipe.  You  can  have 
genuine,  tantalizing  hickory  smoke  flavor 
for  only  a  fraction  of  what  city  folks  pay. 


OLD  HICKORY  CURING  RECIPE  is  a  famous 
recipe,  made  with  an  exclusive  patented 
process.  And  it’s  a  complete  recipe  — no 
smoke  house  needed,  no  other  ingredients 


Pi 


needed ! 

Ord  er  Old  Hickory 
^rom  your  grocer  now!  But  be 
'smart!  AskforOlP  HICKOKY 
by  name  .  .  .  It’s  the  only 
^recipe  containing  salt  actually 
^moked  with  genuine  hickory 
wood  smoke! 


Complete  . 

instructions 
with  every  container! 


FREE!  Write  today  for  valuable  booklet 
on  better  home  curing  methods.  Address: 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.2712,  20  N.Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


X 


Are  You  Moving? 


If  you  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North'^Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
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STAYS  ON  THE  JOB 


CAKED 

BAG 


INFLAMED 

TISSUES 

• 

CHAPS 

CUTS 

INJURIES 


When  trouble  starts, 
reach  for  Bag  Balm  and 
SAVE.  Every  application 
lasts  longer,  stays  anti¬ 
septic  on  contact,  and 
promotes  quick  healing. 
At  feed,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  or  mailed 
postpaid. FreeCow  Bogk. 
DAIRY  ASS'N  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  1 2B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


ONLY  60^ 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

AND  KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF. 

We  can  supply  you  with  signs,  printed  on  heavy, 
coated  cloth,  that  meet  legal  requirements 
Write  for  prices. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

'«  North  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie.  N  < 


NEW  1941  MODEL 


Ask  for  FS66 
Demonstration ! 


to  prove  you  can  have 

HOT  WATER 
ALWAYS 

At  Amazingly  Low  Cost 

With  the  DAIRY-MAID 
ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

At  last !  A  portable  heater  that  uses 
slow  heating,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  . . .  plus  heavy  insulation 

...  to  give  you  plenty  of  hot  water,  24 
hours  a  day,  at  much  less  cost  than  you 
ever  dreamed  possible!  No  pressure 
needed;  no  expensive  installation;  just 
plug  it  in!  Nothing  in  years  has  made 
such  a  tremendous  hit  with  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  America!  NOW  they  can 
maintain  cleanliness  always  ...  at  the 
least  possible  cost!  Heavy  insulation 
keeps  the  water  hot  for  many  hours 
and,  by  automatic  control,  current  is 
used  only  when  needed.  That  saves 
you  DOLLARS!  Make  us  prove  it! 

Mail  This  Couj^on_]NOW! 

BABSONBROS.CO  •  Dept.  3069.  Chicago 

Please  mail  full  particulars  about  the 
Dairy-Maid  Heater,  your  Easy  Terms, 
and  your  Free  Demonstration  Offer. 


Name. 


Town . . 

R.F.  D . State. 


Hay  Buyers — and 
Sellers 

IT  IS  ESTIMATED  that  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  dairymen  are  in 
the  market  for  25,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  hay,  and  that  other  north¬ 
eastern  counties  in  the  drought 
area  also  need  large  quantities. 

The  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
collecting  names  and  addresses  of 
dairymen  who  need  to  buy  hay, 
as  well  as  names  and  addresses 
of  farmers  who  have  hay  to  sell. 

This  list  is  available  at  County 
Farm  Bureau  offices  or  can  be 
secured  by  writing  direct  to  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  helpful  service  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  buy  or  sell 
hay. 


(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

also  much  safer  to  feed  in  large 
amounts. 

4.  Hay  substitutes  may  be  used.  Beet 
pulp  or  citrus  pulp  may  replace  some 
hay  if  their  price  per  pound  is  not  over 
50  per  cent  greater  than  the  price  of 
a  good  quality  legume  or  mixed  hay. 
Three  pounds  of  soaked  pulp  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  dry  pulp  can  be 
fed  in  place  of  a  pound ,  of  hay.  Oat 
feed  may  be  used  if  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  average  quality 
hay. 

5.  On  some  farms  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  cull  low-producing  cows  from 
the  herd.  This,  together  with  feeding 
the  remaining  cows  better,  may  make 
it  possible  to  maintain  normal  produc¬ 
tion  and  do  so  at  lower  production  cost. 
All  culling  should  be  done  carefully  on 
the  basis  of  records. 

6.  To  obtain  the  best  returns  from 
concentrates,  all  grain  should  be  fed 
on  the  basis  of  production.  Weigh  each 
cow’s  milk  every  day,  and  feed  ac¬ 
cordingly. — L.  A.  Johnson. 

—  A.  A. — 

For  Dai|*ymg  —  Give  Me 
the  Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
ways  a  good  investment,  and  some  good 
heifer  calves  coming  along  are  good 
property  even  when  milk  prices  are 
low.  Raising  calves  is  one  sure  way 
of  saving  money.  A  feW'  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey  editor,  re¬ 
ported  that  Sussex  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  dairymen  have  formed  a  new  co¬ 
operative  to  buy  replacements,  and 
sent  their  own  buyers  into  the  West  to 
purchase  cattle,  which  were  distributed 
by  the  cooperative  at  a  public  sale. 
That  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

All  this  summed  up  is  a  strong  sug¬ 
gestion  that  you  look  ahead  and  pre¬ 
pare  not  for  next  year  but  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Dairying  is  a  long  time 
business. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


Yonr  Income  Tax 

Many  farmers  who  have  never 
before  filled  out  an  income  tax 
blank  will  be  required  to  do  it 
next  spring.  Full  regulations 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
every  person  who  fills  out  a  blank 
will  not  have  to  pay  a  tax.  It  Is 
going  to  be  embarrassing, 
though,  to  try  to  fill  out  a  blank 
without  any  facts. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a 
search  right  now  to  hunt  up  and 
keep  accurate  records  of  receipts 
and  expenses.  It  will  take  a  little 
time  now,  but  it  will  save  a  lot  of 
worry  later. 


.J 
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DE  LAVAL  IMACNETIC 


milker 


The  demand  is  for  more  milk  .  .  . 

for  dairy  products  are  high  on  the 
list  of  vitally  important  defense  re¬ 
quirements. 

At  the  same  time  dairy  farmers  are 
faced  with  an  exceedingly  acute  labor 
shortage. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  provides  the  only  complete 
answer  to  this  all-important  problem. 
It  provides  the  best,  fastest  and  clean¬ 
est  milking  .  .  .  absolutely  uniform 


and  regular  in  milking  speed  and  ac¬ 
tion  at  all  times  .  .  .  the  only  milker 
with  pulsations  controlled  by  mag¬ 
netic  force. 

While  providing  better  milking  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
saves  at  least  half  the  time  and  labor 
required  to  milk  by  hand.  It  makes 
the  production  of  clean,  low-bacteria 
count  milk  a  sure  and  easy  matter. 
See  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer 
today,  or  mail  coupon  below. 


THE 


DE  LAVAL  SteHin?  MILKER 


The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  great  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  and  provides 
De  Laval  milking  for  small  herds.  The 
wonderful  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only  two 
moving  parts,  gives  positive,  precise  milk¬ 
ing  speed  and  action  that  pleases  the  cow. 
De  Laval  Sterling  single  or  double  units 
may  also  be  used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


The  wonderful  Sterling 
Pulsatory-only  2  mov¬ 
ing  parts  —  no  oiling. 


De  Laval  Separators 

D  e  Laval 
World’s  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Junior 
Series  Separators 
best  meet  every 
need  and  purse. 
High  or  low 
stands:  electric 
motor  drives  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1  size. 


■ 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  OepL  1-44 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Milket  F 
obligation,  full  infor--<  Separator  r 
mation  on  {  Check  whici 

Name  . . . 

Town  . 

State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows... 


fR£E  TRIAL  — EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


/ 


INCOME  TAXES  FARMER’S  RECORD — for  re¬ 
port  ins  income  taxes.  Write  T.  W.  DENT,  TAX- 
CONSULTANT,  9I7-I5th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS,  street  or  cooling,  84”x90”. 
$2.75  each  F.O.B.  P.  Tavetian,  61  Rutger  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


AT  'YVAYS  complete  address 

Z-VJ..I  TV  ij  when  answering  advertise¬ 

ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


ers! 


this  NIW  FREE  BOOK 


Means  Extra  Dollars  for  YOU! 


Name 


Rural  Route . Box  No. 


Street  Address 


Post  Office . State. 


2I1-A4 


With  the  outlook  for  HIGHER  raw  fur  prices  this  Season,  it’s 
all  the  more  vital  that  you  receive  the  very  TOP  for  your  pelts. 
Brand-new  1941-42  "Tips  to  Trappers"  book  gives  valuable 
hints  for  putting  EXTRA  fur-dollars  in  your  pocket!  Tells 
about  Sears  13th  National  Fur  Show  with  $4,590.00  in  cash 
awards  for  correct  pelt  handling!  Gives  hints  that  may  help 
YOU  share  in  these  big  awards.  All  awards  are  in  addition  to 
full  value  for  fur  that  Sears  (acting  as  your  agent)  get  you  for  your 
pelts.  Don’t  miss  getting  your  FREE  copy.  Mail  coupon  now. 


Mail  to  point  below  nearest  to  you: 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

Chicagi>— Philadelphia— Memphis— Dallat— Kansas  City— Seattle 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  latest  edition  ol 
“Tips  to  Trappers,”  also  fur  shipping  tags. 

(If  you  haveshipped  to  Sears  within  the  past  two  seasons,  and  still  live 
at  the  same  address,  you  will  receive  a  copy  without  sending  coupon.) 


(646)  10 
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ueAVY  tEYERS 

*1’!?”;  -^tS. 
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A  V  _  ^ ^ 


aSBBM|^1^W> 

21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  ofhce  near  yon  —  coll  today 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  New  Jersey:  jamesburg, 
Paterson,  Woodbury;  New  York:  Binghamton, 
Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  Pennsylvania:  Dun- 
more,  Lancaster,  Lewistown;  Massachusetts; 
West  Springfield;  Connecticut:  Danbury;  Dela¬ 
ware:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21  .) 


WHITI^aOW 

■  BABY 

■  CRICKS.. 

I  EGGS  FOR  ,  . 

I"  NATCNIMr.  W  « fOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  arc  from  My  Ohu  Breeders.  100% 

■  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut,  TOL- 
MAN’S  CHICKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY',  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DepL  B. 


.^12,  (00 
^7 


tOCKLAND 

MASS. 


WENE  R.0.R  Sired  CHICKS 


SEX -GUARANTEED  PULLETS 

U.  S.  NEW  JERSEY  APPROVED 

More  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed 
by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  R.O.P.-male- 
mated  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires.  R.I.  Reds.  All  popular  pure  or  cross¬ 
breeds.  BLOODTESTED. 

BIG  SAVINGS  EARLY  ORDERS 
PRICES  SO  LOW  that  customers'  success  with  WENE 
BREEDING  has  made  WENE  CHICKS  the  most  popular 
and  LARGEST  SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  East.  HATCHES 
YEAR  'ROUND.  Capacity  1,800.000  eggs.  TIME  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  early- 

Jirder  savings. 

VENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  N-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Largo  Type  per  100  per  100  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  H AMP. REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Broiler  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $8.-100 

H.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D. 
Stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexlng  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


«/'jM  certainly  PROt/P 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES" 


Moul's  Chicles  are  better-bred  for  low 
mortality,  quick  growth,  rapid  feather¬ 
ing,  heavy  egg  production  and  top 
quality  broilens.  15,000  N.  H.  Breeders 
—  100%  PuIloTum  Clean.  No  Reactors.  Moul's  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Sati.sf action  guaranteed. 
Write  for  New  Free  Catalog.  Tells  all. 


MOUL’S  BRENTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  A,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 
Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95% 
Bar.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds— 
N  H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Rox— 

Heavy  Mixed  - 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery, 


Sir.  Pullets  Ckls. 
100  100  100 

guar.) _ $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

_  8.00  9.00  8.00 

_  8.50  10.00  8.50 

_  7.00  8.50  7.00 

CATALOG  FREE. 

Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

W  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  “ 

For  the  past  three  years  our  iiens  at  the  Central  New 
Y'ork  laying  contests  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds  in 
combined  production  and  livability.  Mortality  for  the 
three  years  averaged  6.7%  with  average  pioduction  of 
225.6  eggs,  weighing  24.86  ounces  per  dozeri.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  1942  delivery.  Write  today  for 
advance  price  list  and  catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  A,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Ducklings : 


Mammoth  Pekins  and  Whit*  Runners. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  No.  CoIlinS,  N.Y. 


ON 


ORDERS 


FOR 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


received  before  Feb.  1st  with  cash  in 
full— for  delivery  after  Feb.  1st  on 

either  PUREBREEDS  or  HALLCROSSES 

These  are  the  same  HIGH  QUALITY'  chicks  that 
we  sell  year  round.  We  have  gone  the  limit  to 
produce  QUALITY'  chicks  that  will  live  well,  grow 
fast  and  result  in  greater  PROFITS  FOR  OUR 
CUSTOMERS.  Take  advantage  of  this  5%  dis¬ 
count  offer  and  be  well  started  on  the  road  to 
POULTRY  PROFITS. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR  LAYERS 


Layers  need  Vitamins  A  and  D  to  stand 
the  strain  of  heavy  laying — to  produce 
the  extra  eggs  needed  for  national 
defense.  Rely  on  "Nopco”*  Vitamin  A 
and  D  oils  to  help  keep  your  birds  up  in 
body  weight  and  in  health.  “Nopco” 
oils  are  always  dependable  because  they 
are  backed  by  years  of  scientific  research 
— tested  and  re-tested  on  both  live 
chicks  and  rats — used  on  thousands  of 
farms  year  after  year  with  successful 
results. 

If  you  want  a  quality  oil  of  the  right 
price  and  potency  to  suit  every  feeding 
and  mixing  heed — insist  on  an  oil  from 
the  complete  “Nopco”  line. 


RCC.  U.  S.  FAT,  OFF. 

VITAMIN  A  AND  D  OILS 

*Trademark  of: _ _ _ 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
3012  Essex  St.  Harrison,  N.  J.- 


Winter  Calls  for  Careful 
Egg  Marketing  C.  eMuUa^ 


Now  THAT  winter  has  become  a 
period  of  heavy  egg  production  in 
most  poultry  flocks,  it  becomes  more 
necessary  for  us  to  get  the  last  penny 
for  each  dozen  eggs  we  market. 

If  we  roughly  divide  the  year  up  by 
calling  the  first  three  months  winter, 
the  next  three  the  spring,  the  next 

three  the  summer, 
and  the  last  three 
autumn,  we  get 
this  picture  on 
market  egg  sup¬ 
plies. 

Taking  the  fig¬ 
ures  from  the 
Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture, 
we  find  that  total 
egg  receipts  for 
the  New  York 
market  divide  up 
something  like  this 
by  seasons.  These 
figures  are  the 
average  of  the 

1,724,000  cases 
2,369,000  cases 
1,397,000  cases 
1,054,000  cases 
Specialized  poultry  keepers  get  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
year’s  lay  in  the  winter. 

Selling  Eggs 

Let’s  look  briefly  at  the  egg  dealer’s 
side  of  the  winter  scene. 

These  are  his  toughest  months.  Mar¬ 
ket  prices  drop  from  a  high  level  to 
pretty  close  to  the  year’s  low  during 
this  time. 

Now,  it  is  common  practice  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  pay  producers  for  their  eggs  on 
the  day  they  arrive  in  New  York.  But, 
especially  during  a  time  of  increasing 
supplies  and  falling  prices,  all  eggs 
aren’t  sold  the  day  they  arrive.  Inven¬ 
tories  increase  enuring  the  winter  and 
every  case  that  is  carried  over  until 
the  next  day  is  already  paid  for.  Every 
time  the  market  price  drops,  it  means 
a  loss  on  every  case  left  unsold. 

Selling  is  further  complicated  by  the 
remainder  of  the  storage  eggs.  This 
usually  amounts  to  500,000  cases  of 
shell  eggs  and  2,000,000  cases  of  eggs 
frozen  and  in  cans  on  hand  January 
first  of  each  year.  All  the  shell  eggs 
and  part  of  the  frozen  eggs  must  be 
sold  in  January  and  February  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  “flush”  season. 

That’s  enough  about  the  egg  deal¬ 
er’s  problems.  Tough  as  they  may  be, 
a  good  egg  dealer  takes  his  winter 
operations  into  account  in  planning  his 
year’s  business  and  usually  makes  up 
at  another  time.  I  think,  though,  that 
a  clearer  understanding  of  this  picture 
should  be  helpful  to  egg  producers. 

The  worse  the  selling  conditions,  the 
more  important  is  a  good  pack.  The 
best  packs  have  steady  outlets  under 
all  selling  conditions. 

Easing  the  Strain 

I’d  say,  then,  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  easing  the  strain  on  the  winter 
egg  market. 

One  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
best  packs  and  the  other  is  to  divert 
some  of  the  eggs  into  different  mar¬ 
kets. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  producing  a  better  market  pack. 
I’ll  not  go  into  it  again  except  only  to 
list  the  chief  enemies  of  good  packs 
in  the  winter  time. 

1.  Chilling  of  eggs  in  the  nest  hurts 
quality.  Frequent  gatherings  pre¬ 
vent  this. 

2.  Furnaces,  stoves  or  other  heaters 
and  driers  near  the  egg  holding 
room  hurt  quality. 

3.  Chilling  or  heating  in  transporta¬ 


tion  hurts  quality  and  may  even 
cause  cracking  of  shells. 

4.  Dirty  and  broken  cases,  flats,  and 
fillers  always  hurt  a  market  pack. 

5.  Poor  grading  for  size  and  color 
always  hurt  a  market  pack. 

Alternative  Markets 

Since  New  York  City  acts  as  a  bar¬ 
ometer  for  egg  prices  all  over  the 
country,  keeping  eggs  out  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  winter  is  bound  to  help. 

I’ve  often  felt  that  village  and  small 
city  grocers  generally  do  a  poor  job 
of  retailing  eggs.  Eggs  are  a  healthy, 
protective  food,  cheap  in  the  winter. 
Producers  and  small  town  grocerymen 
'  ought  to  get  together  on  this.  With  a 
lijttle  sales  effort  more  eggs  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  consumed  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities. 

A  second  diversion  of  winter  eggs  is 
into  incubators.  If  there’s  a  hatchery- 
man  near  you  who  pays  a  premium  for 
hatching  eggs,  see  if  you  can’t  hook 
up  with  him.  It  keeps  your  eggs  off  the 
market  and  usually  means  a  higher 
return  to  you  as  well. 

Winter  is  the  most  difficult  season 
for  all  concerned  with  egg  marketing. 
Let’s  give  it  more  attention. 

Lend-Lease  Purchases 

On  September  15,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wickard,  said  that  Britain  will 
need  six  billion  Of  our  eggs  in  1942.  If 
my  figuring  is  accurate,  this  amounts 
to  16.666.667  cases  of  eggs. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1941, 
total  government  purchases  of  eggs — 
shell,  frozen,  and  dried — amounted  to 
less  than  7,000.000  cases. 

It  looks  as  if  1942  purchases  would 
nearly  double  those  of  1941. 

He  also  stated  that  18,000,000  pounds 
of  poultry  meat  are  to  be  shipped 
across  in  1942  according  to  present 
plans. 

If  we  get  the  desired  increase  in  egg 
production,  the  broilers  and  cull  hens 
coming  from  the  flock  that  will  produce 
these  eggs,  will  give  us  nine  times  the 
18,000,000  pounds  of  poultry  meat 
needed  for  Britain. 

So  you  see  our  home  consumption 
will  have  to  be  stepped  up  to  use  89% 
of  the  poultry  increase  from  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flocks  plus  an  increased  com¬ 
mercial  broiler  hatch  and  an  increased 
turkey  crop  which  are  both  looked  for 
in  1942. 

Maybe  you’ve  guessed  that  I’m  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  meat  poultry 
production. 

—  A.  A. — 

Silage  for  Hens — 

Sheldon  Sawyer  of  Gray,  Maine,  is 
planning  to  build  a  small  silo  to  be 
filled  with  grass  for  his  hens  next 
winter.  This  fall  he  has  a  dozen  or  so 
steel  barrels  filled  with  grass  silage 
that  will  be  fed  to  the  layers. — V.  C. 


“Sure  it’s  a  nice  house,  but  every 
day  somebody  sticks  a  bunch  of 
papers  into  it!” 


J.  C.  Huttar 


last  five  years. 
Winter  ... 
Spring 
Summer  . 
Autumn  . 
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"In  all  the  world  no  job  is  be* 
ing  better  done  today  than  by 
the  American  Rsulroads” 

Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chairman,  Committee 
onlnterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
.merce,  before  the  Hoate  of 
Representatives,  Sept.2S,  1941 


BaddMfflmllp! 


1939  and  WAR  -  and  sud¬ 
denly  everybody  looked 
anxiously  to  the  railroads  as 
the  life  lines  of  defense.  Could 
they  do  their  part  of  the  job 
•  ahead? 

They  did  it  in  1939. 

They  did  it  again  in  1940. 

And  now  the  record  for  1941 
is  in  — and  the  railroads  have 
'  handled  the  biggest  transpor¬ 
tation  job  in  history. 

The  railroads  handled  more 
traffic  than  in  the  busiest  year 
of  the  first  World  War. 

—  handled  more  traffic  than  in 
the  peak  year  1929. 

—handled  two-thirds  of  all  the 
nation’s  traffic  —  all  the  freight 
they  were  asked  to  haul. 


—  hauled  more  tons  more  miles 
than  any  carrier  in  the  world 
has  ever  transported  in  one 
year  before. 


The  railroads  did  the  job  with¬ 
out  car  shortages  — without 
congestion  —  for  industry  —  for 
agriculture  —  for  defense. 


That  record  gives  its  own  em¬ 
phatic  answer  to  fearful  talk 
of  railroad  bottlenecks. 


There  weren’t  any.  And,  with 
the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  government  and  shippers, 
there  won’t  be  any  — provided 
only  that  the  railroads  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  the  materials 
they  must  have  to  keep  tracks, 
locomotives  and  cars  in  repair, 
and  to  buy  new  equipment  to 
meet  increased  defense  pro¬ 
duction. 


Our  Garden  Paid 

MrSs  Case  Reviews  Her  1941  Experiences 


(Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  final  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  month-to-month  account 
of  a  farm  vegetable  garden  as  written  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Case,  a  farm  housewife. 
We  trust  that  during  this  past  summer 
you  have  enjoyed  these  accounts  as  much 
as  we  have.  If  these  stories  have  per¬ 
suaded  you  to  give  more  attention  to  your 
own  garden  next  summer,  they  have 
been  very  much  worth  w'hile.) 

OES  A  FARM  GARDEN  PAY? 
There’s  a  question  that  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  settled  in  arguments 
wherever  a  group  of  farmers  get  to¬ 
gether.  Some  busy  farmers  declare 
their  time  is  worth  more  doing  big 
things  and"  the  vegetables  might  better 
be  bought  with  money  made  from  these 
big  things.  But  are  there  higger  things 
than  the  family’s  health,  the  children’s 
well-being,  and  do  his  “big  things’’ 
yield  more  than  $700.00  good  hard 
cash  per  acre? 

We  kept  better  account  of  the  yield 
and  income  from  our  garden  this  year 
than  ever  before.  We  had  25  rows, 
261  ft.  long,  of  all  sorts  of  garden 
vegetables,  and  from  these  we  canned 
643  cans  of  good  things.  These  foods 
I  evaluated  by  going  to  the  trouble  of 
taking  the  price  and  content  of  each 
corresponding  article  on  the  self-service 
store  shelves,  reducing  the  contents  of 
my  home-canned  foods  to  ounces,  and 
thus  finding  their  value.  This  food 
varied  greatly  in  price,  such  articles  as 
sauer-kraut  and  pumpkin  being  very 
cheap;  but  on  the  other  hand,  sweet 
pickles  and  relishes  ran  into  a  high 
price.  Altogether,  I  found  these  can¬ 
ned  foods  now  stored  in  rows  in  my 
cellar,  to  be  had  for  the  wish,  have  a 
money-saving  value  of  $134.09. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  we  wanted 
to  be  very  sure  of  having  a  great 
plenty  of  everything  this  year.  We 
had  heard  so  much  stress  laid  on  the 
“Live  Off  the  Farm”  program  that,  as 
a  result,  we  put  in  a  little  more  than 
we  could  possibly  use  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing.  Then  we  had  a  very  good  grow¬ 
ing  year,  in  fact,  the  best  in  several 
years.  As  a  result  we  had  a  great  sur¬ 
plus  of  everything.  They  say,  “Make  a 
better  mousetrap  and  the  world  will 
beat  a  path  to  your  door,”  you  know. 

We  sold  all  of  our  surplus  vegetables 
readily,  a  great  many  of  them  to  our 
farmer  neighbors.  We  sold  2  bu.  of 
snap-beans,  8  bu.  of  carrots,  30  bu.  of 
turnips,  3  bu.  of  cucumbers,  285  cab¬ 
bages,  iy2  bu.  of  onions,  2  tons  of 
squash,  25  bu.  of  tomatoes,  1  bu.  of 
broccoli  and  4  bu.  of  cauliflower.  This 
all  brought  in  exactly  $184.00  in  cash. 
Now  we  have  estim.  .ed  the  roots,  dry 
beans  and  pop-corn  at  market  value 
too,  and  find  we  have  stored  $41.80 
worth  of  these  for  the  year’s  use. 
There  are  also  some  few  turnips,  car¬ 
rots  and  beets  not  sold  and  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  estimate,  which  will  be  fed 
to  the  cows,  horses  and  hens  through 
the  winter. 

The  value  of  all  these — canned  goods, 
goods  stored  and  those  sold — sums  up 
to  $359.89.  All  this  on  a  plot  of  land 

0  '  **  —  n  M  ■  ■  , 

Wow!  Let’s  Move  There 

Christian  Kerr  says  he  will  be 
available  and  probably  can  be 
located  among  his  chicken  coops 
if  anybody  wishes  to  pay  back- 
taxes  in  Canterbury,  Conn.  This 
small  town  in  the  eastern  section 
of  Connecticut  has  sufficient 
funds  on  hand  and  due  from  oth¬ 
er  sources  so  that  it  has  voted  no 
taxes  this  year.  Mr.  Kerr  gets 
a  percentage  on  tax  collections 
but  he  doesn’t  mind  if  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  happy!  —  Clifford  B. 
Knight. 

-  -  -  r  |—  I - - 


75  ft.  by  336  ft.  I  figure  that  to  be 
just  a  little  over  half  an  acre.  'The 
garden  proper  was  exactly  261  ft.  by 
75  ft.,  and  the  squash  patch  75  ft.  by 
75  ft.  (There’s  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  75  ft.  sq.  and  75  sq.  ft. 
Had  you  noticed?) 

I  was  unable  to  place  dollar  and 
cents  value  on  the  largest  selling  factor 
I  have  to  persuade  a  farmer  to  grow 
a  good  garden.  That  is,  the  abundance 
of  good,  fresh-from-the-garden  vege¬ 
tables  enjoyed  from  early  in  June  un¬ 
til  they  were  stored  in  the  cellar  in 
October,  and  even  later  as  Dad  brought 
in  some  lovely  cauliflowers  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  week  and  there  still  are  parsnips 
to  be  dug  in  the  spring. 

I  could  find  no  practical  way  of 
computation  to  use  for  a  handful  of 
parsley  today,  a  bunch  of  a  hundred 
radishes  tomorrow,  the  quantities  ($f 
green  peas  consumed  each  day  in  sea¬ 
son,  or  any  of  the  vegetables  used  fresh 
from  day  to  day,  so  these  were  not 
given  any  money  value  at  all  in  my 
account  keeping.  Next  year  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  try,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  evaluate  these. 
I  realize  the  money  value  of  these 
things  is  only  a  small  item  after  all. 
The  satisfaction,  one  gets  frorn  seeing 
things  grow  as  you  intended  they 
should  when  you  sowed  the  seeds,  the 
abundant  health  you  get  from  the  out- 
of-door  exercise,  and  all  the  sunshine 
you  soak  up  and  the  appetite  you  get 
from  growing  the  good  green  things 
to  satisfy  it,  are  the  most  valuable  re¬ 
turns. 

In  this  vitamin-conscious  age,  we 
should  not  fail  to  consider  the  abund¬ 
ant  life  we  are  able  to  enjoy  on  the 
farm  with  a  “Farm-Made-Living”  Pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable 
garden  “sass”  we  have  in  our  cellar, 
we  have  appraised  the  value  of  the 
fruits,  jellies  and  jams  there  by  the 
same  method  used  with  the  vegetables, 
and  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $58.81  for 
these.  Then  we  have  a  great  many 
jars  of  farm-produced  meats.  We  have 
pork  (bacon,  ham  and  spare-rib)  left 
from  last  year  and  several  jars  of  beef 
from  last  winter;  veal  from  two  calves 
fattened  in  the  summer;  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  chickens  for  this  year  are  down 
cellar  in  glass  ready  for  the  table  at 
a  moment’s  notice  instead  of  in  the 
chickenhouse  in  feathers.  The  value 
of  these  meats,  although  hard  to  ar¬ 
rive  at,  I  have  estimated  conservatively 
at  just  a  few  cents  under  $100.00. 

There — I  know  figures  are  mighty 
boring,  and  these  lines  are  fairly  bulg¬ 
ing  with  figures;  but  after  all  they  are 
the  things  that  make  you  either  dis¬ 
couraged  or  satisfied  with  your  year’s 
work.  I  will  say  right  here  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  grow  a  good  gar¬ 
den  again  next  year.  We  believe  it  pays. 

—  A.  A. — 

Alfalfa  in  Maine 

Once  in  a  while  one  is  heard  to  say, 
“You  can’t  grow  alfalfa  in  Maine.”  So 
many  farmers  are  growing  alfalfa  in 
the  Pine  Tree  State  that  this  statement 
is  about  disproved.  One  Maine  farm¬ 
er,  Chester  Wheeler  of  Bethel,  is  grow¬ 
ing  alfalfa  with  such  good  success  that 
he  has  harvested  the  seed  by  combine 
and  has  on  hand  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  seed.  This  is  the  fourth  season. 
His  soil  is  light,  and  with  generous 
use  of  lime,  he  says,  “Alfalfa  can  be 
grown  in  Maine.” 

Several  years  ago,  several  farmers 
tried  Ladino  clover  and  said  it  could 
not  grow  in  Maine,  but  so  many  have 
had  success  with  it  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  now  call  it  their  “Maine-stay”  for 
feed  to  produce  milk.  —  Vincent  Can- 
ham. 


claim  Class  1  Price  Is  Too  High:  Demand 
Representation  in  Administration  of  Order! 

For  thewst  month.  The  Dairymen's  League  has  been  cautioning  all  farmers  in  the  milkshed 
against  feemg  too  secure  under  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Orders. 

IK’ 

fThe  League  pointed  out  that  the  Marketing  Orders  can  reduce  prices  as  well  as  raise  them. 

eague  members  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  farmers — even  counting  every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  lives  on  a  form — ore  outnumbered  1 5  to  1 .  They  showed  how  this  great  difference 
in  numbers  is  bound  to  hove  its  effect  upon  Government  which  is  responsible  to  ALL  the  people. 

NOW,  DANGER  LOOMS  AHEAD!  • 

Now,  from  New  York  City  comes  surprising  proof  that  the  warnings  of  The  Dairymen’s  League 
were  sound  and  timely.  Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Milk  Committee  has  just  made  its  report.  It  says  that  the 
Class  1  price  to  farmers  is  too  high.  It  claims  that  one  half  of  all  of  New  York  City’s  73^  million  people 
are  unable  to  drink  sufficient  milk  for  health  even  at  present  retail  prices.  It  demands  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  consumers  m/7sf  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price  in  order  to  make  the  Market¬ 
ing  Orders  work.  And  it  recommends  that  consumers  be  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 


Orders. 


Farmers  everywhere  will  agree  with  the  consumers  that  wasteful  and  inefficient  dealer  methods 
should  be  eliminated  to  the  end  that  more  fluid  milk  may  be  consumed*  by  city  residents.  But  farmers 


likewise  will  recognize  a  danger  in  overwhelming  numbers,  of  or¬ 
ganized  consumers  taking  part  in  milk-price  regulation,  particu¬ 
larly  when  these  people  have  no  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  govern¬ 
ment  executives  are  likely  to  be  swayed  by  pressure  from  large, 
active  and  politically  powerful  consumer  groups. 


Thus  it  is  up  to  farmers  to  fight  their  own  battle  in  this  case 
.  .  .  to  unite  ...  to  present  a  solid  front  to  government,  dealers  and 
consumers  .  .  .  and  to  tell  the  true  facts  in  the  case.  Only  organized 
effort,  not  government  control,  can  win  the  final  fight  for  A  LIVING 
PRICE  FOR  MILK. 
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Goss  Elected  Masler  of 
National  Grange 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


fight  inflation  is  to  produce  more  of 
the  goods  which  do  not  compete  with 
our  defense  industries  for  materials  or 
for  labor,”  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  told  the 
Grange.  Morgenthau  received  from 
Mr.  Taber  a  medal  in  recognition  of 
his  25  years’  membership  in  the  order. 

Morgenthau,  owner  of  a  farm  in  New 
York  State,  said  that  the-  task  of  the 
farmer  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  to 
provide  not  only  enough  to  feed  the 
millions  of  undernourished  Americans, 
but  that  if  millions  in  Europe  must  be 
saved  from  anarchy  and  starvation 
after  the  war  they  will  have  to  be  fed. 

Responsibilities  Ahead 

Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Min¬ 
nesota  urged  that  the  Grange  and 
agriculture  be  given  a  voice  in  making 
the  peace,  and  said  that  he  would  like 
to  see  National  Master  Taber  sitting 
at  the  conference  table. 

Stassen  saw  four  major  responsibili¬ 
ties  ahead  of  the  Grange: 


al  legislation.” 

Upon  recommendation  of  its  commit¬ 
tee  on  agriculture,  the  convention  op¬ 
posed  arbitrary  price-fixing  unless  ap¬ 
plication  of  economic  devices  fails  to 
check  inflation.  “In  the  event  that 
price-fixing  becomes  necessary,”  the 
Grange  declared,  “no  group  should  re¬ 
ceive  exemption  at  the  cost  of  another 
and  Congress  should  retain  control  over 
the  price-fixing  agency.” 

Prevent  Strikes 

Because  time  lost  by  strikes  during 
the  emergency  never  can  be  regained, 
the  National  Grange  voted  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  action  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  strikes  which  retard  progress 
of  defense  industries.  The  Grange 
would  liberalize  railroad  regulation 
and  permit  consolidations.  It  reaffirm¬ 
ed  its  stand  for  private  operation  of  the 
carriers.  It  recognized  that  increased 
costs  of  living  “constituted  an  excuse” 
for  the  railroad  strike  vote,  but  point¬ 
ed  out  that  railroad  employees  are  one 


of  the  best  paid  groups  of  workers 
in  the  country.  It  urged  acceptance 
by  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods 
of  recommendations  by  a  fact-finding 
board  as  a  basis  to  halt  the  proposed 
railroad  tie-up. 

Development  of  inland  waterways 
was  favored,  as  were  uniform  motor 
regulations  between  the  states  and 
abolition  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
states  except  where  they  exist  for  quar¬ 
antine  and  health  safety. 

The  delegates  in  adopting  the  report 
of  their  transportation  committee  de¬ 
clared  against  further  federal  gasoline 
taxes  on  the  ground  that  such  revenues 
belong  to  the  states.  Use  of  motor 
vehicle  tax  money  for  other  than  high¬ 
way  purposes  was  opposed.  It  was 
suggested  that  where  such  funds  are 
not  used  for  highway  work  now,  they 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  provide  a 
cushion  for  employment  after  the 
emergency.  Unnecessary  restriction  by 
the  OPM  in  manufacture  of  trucks  was 
opposed  and  the  excise  tax  on  tires 
was  termed  illogical.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  passenger  cars  are  needed  to 
transport  workers  in  industrial  areas 
and  that  increased  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary  in  the  emerg¬ 
ency. 


The  extension  service  makes  more 
intimate  contact  with  farm  families 
than  any  other  branch  of  government, 
M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of  extension 
work  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  told  the  Grange.  “And 
I  always  like  to  come  to  a  Grange 
meeting  because  of  the  inspiration  I 
get,”  he  said. 

Wilson  said  he  was  concerned  greatly 
with  post-war  planning.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Resources  Board  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  developing  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said,  with  the  agricultural 
part  of  it  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  “Our  job  is  to  look  ahead 
and  be  ready,”  he  said.  “In  every 
state,  Land-Use  Planning  committees 
are  at  work  and  we  hope  we  can  plan 
so  as  to  avoid  making  a  terrific  slip  in 
changing  over  to  post-war  conditions.” 

Wheeler  McMillen,  president  of  the 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  said 
two  of  the  necessary  steps  ahead  are 
growing  new  crops,  products  of  which 
now  are  imported,  and  finding  wider  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  for  present  crops.  He 
suggested  that  farming  to  produce  food 
alone  will  not  give  agriculture  enough 
cash  income,  but  farming  also  for  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  will  help  to  give  agricul¬ 
ture  adequate  income. 


1 —  To  contribute  to  a  strong,  united 
America  for  the  defense  of  our  way 
of  life. 

2 —  To  join  intelligently  and  effective¬ 
ly  in  being  the  larder  of  the  democ¬ 
racies. 

3 —  To  prepare  to  safeguard  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  post-war  years. 

4 —  To  plan  to  play  a  part  in  work¬ 
ing  our  relations  between  nations  so 
there  may  be  a  continuing  peace. 

“Tighten  Our  Belts” 

“Our  foreign  policy  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  all  our  lives  today,”  Claude 
R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
told  the  Grange.  “The  nation  desires 
peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of  slavery.” 

Wickard  said  that  if  Hitler  is  to  be 
defeated  “we  will  have  to  shoulder  a 
large  part  of  the  job.  The  duration  of 
the  war — the  defeat  of  Hitler- — depends 
largely  upon  how  fast  we  build  and 
deliver  tanks  and  planes.  .  .  .  We 
haven’t  begun  to  tighten  our  belts  and 
settle  down  to  the  job  that  is  before 
us.” 

Wickard  said  there  is  always  the  risk 
of  producing  more  than  the  market 
will  take  and  having  the  “little  too 
much  set  the  price  of  the  entire  out¬ 
put.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  too  little.  The  very  safety 
of  our  nation  would  be  jeopardized  if 
we  produced  too  little.  Farmers  have 
to  choose  between  the  risk  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  little  too  much  and  the  risk  of 
producing  a  little  too  little.” 

He  said  the  farm  program  provides 
many  safeguards  against  injury  to 
farmers  by  producing  abundantly,  that 
the  surplus  marketing  program  could 
be  expanded  and  “we  can  risk  produc¬ 
ing  a  little  too  much.” 

Community  Strength 

“The  United  States  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  communities,”  the 
Grange  was  told  by  H.  E.  Babcock  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  Council  of  Farmers  (Cooperatives. 
He  made  a  strong  plea  for  cooperation 
between  the  Grange  and  farmer  co¬ 
operatives,  which  he  said  were  “the 
only  two  organizations  in  Rural  Am¬ 
erica  which  are  free  to  protect  com¬ 
munity  life. 

“Today  most  management,  most 
financing,  most  labor  coercion  and 
most  government  is  from  the  top  down. 
Both  on  the  national  scene  and  in  the 
thousands  of  rural  communities  where 
the  Grange  and  the  cooperatives  have 
their  roots  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
closest  possible  alliance.  Both  the 
Grange  and  the  farmer  cooperative 
movement  are  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  both  are  effective  in  nation- 


A  furrow  sheared  clean  by  your  sharp  plow  point, 
rolling  like  a  wave  over  the  mirrored  moldboard,  is  so 
much  more  than  a  ^rip  of  clods  and  dirt.  The  man 
who  is  bored  watching  it  is  missing  a  great  deal  in  life 
these  days.  , 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  furrow  you  are  turn¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  vision  of  the  future  in  that  furrow.  You 
can  see  luxuriant  new  crops,  yielding  more  than  you 
had  ever  dreamed.  You  can  see  new  livestock  bringing 
you  year  ’round  income.  You  can  see  the  rosy-cheeked 
faces  of  children,  nourished  by  milk,  eggs,  meat  and 
butter.  You  can  see  them  growing  into  tall,  strong  men 
and  women  .  .  .  the  American  people  of  tomorrow. 
You  can  see  them  building  beautiful  new  cities  .  .  . 
majestic  bridges  .  .  .  cozy  homes  in  a  land  of  humming 
industry  and  family  farming  more  prosperous  than  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  furrow  is  where  life  begins.  Life  that,  like  a  grow- 

iiig^P^^nt,  responds  to  swift, 

/  tion.  This,  your  farm,  is  hal- 
lowed  ground,  where  freedom 


Tractor  of  the  future 
ia  the  new  Model  C, 
with  Sealed  Reservoir 
bearings  that  need  no 
daily  greasing.  Grow  your 
choice  of  new  crops,  vary 
row-widths  at  1-inch 
intervals  with  Model  C 
2-row  and  4-row  im¬ 
plements.  Hydraulic  or 
hand  lift. 


MODEL  B  —  The 
tractor  priced  within 
every  farmer’s  means! 
Now  available  with  lights, 
starter,  hydromatic 
tires;  pick-up  plow  and 
1-row  Quick-Hitch 
cultivator;  handy  5- 
ft.  mower,  harvester. 


,  POSTAGE  STAMP  MAT  CHANGE  YOUR  WHOLE  lift — MAIL  COUPON  TOO/ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFC.  CO., 

Dept.  34,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  catalogs  checked.  I  farm.. 


CHflIMERS 


DIVISION-MILWAUKEE-U.  S. 


Shaping  the  Agriculture  of  Tomorrow 


in . . . - . county. 

n  l-Plow  Tractor  D  2-Plow  Tractor 

O  2-Row  Tractor  Q  Implements  Q  All-Crop  Harvester 

Name . . . . 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

Town.  ■III... . . . . . State . . 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  aro  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonable. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT, 

FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible"  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  port  pikin'^'N  v 

DAIRY  COWS  HOLS-mNS^and  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested. 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tariiell  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk.  1.109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World’s  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596.1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days.  2  milkings. 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome.. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  10  OPEN,  WELL  GROWN 

GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED  DAIRY. 
SIRED  BY  A  SON  OF  MAY  ROYAL'S  HOLLISTON. 

E.  E.  KEZER  &  SON,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

DELHI,  N.  Y.,  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Ready  tor  Light  Service.  Price  from  JIOO.OO  up. 
Also  a  few  Heifers,  all  ages.  Apply  at  once. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

AND  SERVICE  SIRES  FROM  TOP  PRODUCTION 
A.R.  DAMS.  CHANCE  FOR  REAL  BARGAIN. 

89  BRYANT  STREET. 

YORK 


HUAIir'VITQ  09  BRYANT  ST 
.  D/AUC-rvtJO,  BUFFALO,  NEW 


HEREFOROS * 


HEREFORDS— Bob-o-Link  Farms 

HOME  OF  GRAND  CHAMPIONS. 

STEER  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  1941. 

Cows  and  calves;  bred  cows;  heifers  and  bulls.  T.B. 
and  blood  tested.  Reasonable  price  for  quick  sale. 
WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  —  ANGUS 

EVERYTHING  IN  REGISTERED  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BREEDING  STOCK. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


DUE  TO  ILL  HEALTH  WILL  SELL  MY  HERD  OF 

75  Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle 

consisting  of  30  cows,  bred  heifers  and  calves. 

All  T.B.  and  abortion  free.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  Bardeen,  R.D.  3,  Hornell,  N.  Y-. 


"And  if  you’ll  let  me  read  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  first,  I’ll  work  for 
a  dollar  a  week  less.” 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  Offering  a  limited  number  of  PUREBRED 
YEARLING  HEIFERS.  Also  the  choice  of  a  few 
YOUNG  BRED  COWS  and  commercial  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  ready  for  breeding.  T.B.  and  bloodtested. 
Reasonably  priced. 

C.  J.  PRATT,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


PINE  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

OFFER  THREE  SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  YOUNG 
BULL,  NOT  RELATED,  GOOD  TYPE. 

Horace  E.  Widger,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PedijBiteed  Chester  Whites 

sows,  BOARS  AND  PIGS,  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 
REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

Russell  F.  Pattington,  y^qT^’ 
Present  Day  Quality  Poland-Chinas, 

ANY  AGE.  EITHER  SEX.  FROM  HARDY  HERD. 
WRITE  YOUR  WANTS. 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
YORKSH IRES 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BACON  HOG. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons, 

R.F.D.  4,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 
SUFFOLKS 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES 

PAWLING,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK. 
ERIC  DAVIS.  Shepherd. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP, 

and  Maple  Cream  in  season. 

WM.  S.  TOZIER  &  SON, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  In  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


HONEY 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 

5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS.,  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

Garden  Gold  Apiaries,  '^^®Jew^°yo“rk.^'’°’ 

60’  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 
aa'-Afyn-  1  .  $4.20,  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor 

$4.20;  28  lb.  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.40;  24  combs 
clover  $3.60.  Above  not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remember  that 
honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER.  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

ww  d  dT  We  deliver  dairy  or  horse  hay 

LI  A  \  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Buy 

£  your  supply  now  if  you  have  not 

yet  done  so. 

C-  Gardyne,  Phone  58,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY. 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEBHORNS 

A  few  reasons  why  you  should  write  for  1941  catalog 
and  plan  to  buy  Bodine’s  Leghorns. 

■  We  have  a  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  farm. 

■  Everything  we  sell  is  produced  on  our  own  Breeding 
Farm. 

■  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  R.O.P 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

■  New  York  R.O.P.  Charter  member  since  1926. 

Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  28,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certifled  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
BARRED  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  famous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  Ali  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S-  MAPES,  „iddlrwn^N.  y. 

CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS 

PULLETS.  APPROVED  BLOODTESTED  STOCK. 
ALL  COMMERCIAL  BREEDS.  CIRCULARS. 

V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  New  York 

Hobart  Poultry  Farm  LEGHORNS 

Ask  any  of  our  eustomars  about  OUR  LARGE  BIRDS 
AND  LARGE.  PURE  WHITE  EGGS. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y- 

POULTRY 


Farmers  and  Livestock  Breeders  Who  Advertise  on 
These  Pag^es  Reach  More  Than  ISO, COO  Subscribers 

Write  your  advertisement  below  and  mail  to  American  Agriculturist,  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Signed  . - .  Address. 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 
James  E.  Rice  &  Sons,  Trumaps“burg^  n.  y. 

Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 


Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
R.O.P.  champions  with  average  produs- 
tion  records  of  257,  253.  256,  258,  266, 
261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
V  McLoughlinLeghom  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y 


qIJautV'''  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


9000 

LAYERS 


Rich  Poultry  Farms 

Leghorns  Progeny  Tested  Reds 

ONE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  method  of  growipg  pullets  aod  feeding  layers. 

Wallace  H.  Rich,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  LEGHORNS,  REDS.  ROCK-RED  CROSS. 

WHITE  ROCKS  — “They  Satisfy.’’ 

Pullorum  free,  (00%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER.  Box  C,  GALLUPVILLE,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  CROSSES 
“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY” 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS,  .th'/c."  n.  y. 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  S'Z  StS 

ducing  prize  winning  stock.  Our  flocks  have  always  been 
100%  clean  on  pullorum  test.  These  birds  are  early 
hatched  and  exceptional  individuals. 

Jean  Kutschbach,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARMHAND— Good  at  Milking. 

single.  Steady  year-round  employment.  Good  table. 
Single  room  with  shower  and  toilet  adjoining.  Stats 
age,  height,  weight,  religion,  education,  salary  expected. 
BOX  514- F,  American  Ag^culturist,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 
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Cattle  Sales 

Geneva  Farm  Guernsey  Dispersal,  Estate 
of  Gladden  Davis,  Rocks,  Md. 

138th  Eariville  Sale  (Invitation  Sale  Dec. 
10).  Eariville,  N.  Y. 

The  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Coming  K vents 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers’  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Stratfleld,  Bridge¬ 
port. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Connecticut  Pom- 
ologicat  Society,  Hotel  Garde.  Hartford. 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Worcester. 

New  York  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City. 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Memorial  Auditorium,  Burlington. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Boston  Poultry  Show.  Boston,  Mass. 
Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Annual  Meeting, 
Burlington. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford. 

Maine  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lewiston. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Ass’n. 
Annual  Meeting.  Harrisburg. 

Agricultural  Week  and  Farm  Show,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  Ea.st- 
ern  Meeting,  Kingston. 

Annual  Conservation  Conference,  Hotel 
Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 
Meeting.  Masonic  Temple,  Springfield,  Mass, 
nth  Annual  Vermont  Ohick  &  Egg  Show, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

rhis  page  Is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  a  low  rate  to  sell  farm  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
tther  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist,  Advertising  Oepsrunent.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
Vow  York,  11  days  before  publication  data.  Terms:  1.  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  issue* — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  in  days.  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order.  No  Baby  Oblek 
advertising  accepted.  1942  i.s.sue  dates  are  as  follows:  .  .  .„« «« 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  3.  17,  31:  Feb.  14,  28:  Mar.  14,  28:  ’/j  inch  for  7  issues  JI4.00:  one  inch  for  7  Issues  $2f00 

2nd  Quarter  April  II,  25;  May  9.  23:  June  6.  20:  </,  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  ssues  $24.M 

3rd  Quarter  July  4,  18;  Aug.  I.  15.  29;  Sept.  12.  26:  i/*  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  nch  for  7  ssues 

4th  Quarter  Oct.  10,  24;  Nov.  7,  21;  Dec.  5,  19:  Vj  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00;  eno  inch  for  6  issues  $24.00 
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In  the  recent  AUegany-Steiiben  Holstein  Club  sale,  Colantha  Sadie  Erma  Eosch,  a 
six  year  old  cow,  brought  the  top  price  of  $700.00.  Her  record  stands  at  899  pounds  of 
fat  and  23,567  pounds  milk.  The  sale  offered  a  half  hundred  of  the  choicest  animals 
of  the  better  Black  and  White  herds  of  Allegany-Steuben  Counties.  It  was  the  Club’s 
26th  annual  event  which  is  said  by  B.  Austin  Backus,  Holstein  pedigree  man  and 
sales  manager,  to  be  the  oldest  consignment  sale  in  America.  Sadie  Erma  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  sale  by  Arling  Cobb  of  Greenwood  and, purchased  by  Edward  Jones  of 
Wellsville.  Standing  behind  this  great  cow  are  Harry  Scott,  auctioneer;  Mr.  Cobb; 

Mr.  Jones  and  Paul  Dean,  herdsman  of  the  Cornell  University  herd. 


DOWN  THE 


By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


WELL-BRED,  Hereford,  Angus,  or 
Shorthorn  heifer  calves  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  best  “meat”  opera¬ 
tions  on  our  Northeastern  farms.  Just 
why  they  seem  to  be  in  more  general 
favor  than  steer  calves  has  often  been 
a  puzzle  to  me.  This  year,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  sidelight  on  this  situation  has 
developed.  The  range  country  of  north¬ 
ern  Texas,  where  most  of  the  better 
bred  calves  originate,  has  had  more 
rain  and  general  cloudiness  than  ever 
before  in  the  memory  of  most  men, 
and  this  year,  also,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  memory  of  ranch  men,  their 
heifer  calves,  off  range  have  averaged 
to  weigh  from  10  to  20  pounds  more 
than  steer  calves.  Steer  calves  have  al¬ 
ways  weighed  from  10  to  20  pounds 
more  than  heifer  calves.  This  may 
mean,  and  probably  does  prove,  that 
our  climate  is  at  least  a  little  better 
adapted  to  heifer  calves  than  steer 
calves,  and  it  does  also  again  prove 
that  the  majority  are  probably  right, 
even  though  no  one  knows  why. 

This  brings  up  the  much-discussed 
question  of  how  these  calves  should  be 
handled  in  the  Northeast.  With  the 
greatly  improved  breeding  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  can  be  bought  in 
the  fall,  weighing  around  350  lbs., 
roughed  through  the  winter,  with  may¬ 
be  three  or  four  pounds  of  grain  a  day, 
put  on  self-feeders  in  the  spring,  on 
grass  or  dry-feed,  and  sold  as  choice, 
750  lb,  animals  during  the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  or  (and  here  is  where  the  argu¬ 
ment  arises)  this  better  breeding 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  rough¬ 
ed  through  the  winter,  turned  on  grass, 
and  with  practically  no  grain,  fed  into 
the  next  winter,  and  then  sold  just  for 
good  meat  averaging  850  or  900  lbs. 
Fundamentally,  this  latter  method 
takes  advantage  of  the  breeding,  the 
consuming  of  what  the  Northeast  can 
so  economically  produce,  and  it  still 
makes  good  meat.  The  difficulty  arises 
in  the  fact  that  this  method  is  ahead 
of  the  general  consuming  public,  which 
is  not  yet  convinced  that  good  meat 
can  be  produced  in  this  way. 

This,  again,  brings  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  farmer’s  position  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Just  good  meat,  good  apples, 
good  potatoes,  etc.  can  be,  and  even¬ 


tually  must  be,  produced  cheaper,  and 
sold  cheaper,  and  also  must  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  consuming  public 
cheaper.  Choice,  fancy  meats,  and 
choice  package  stuff,  have  always  been 
too  high  costing  to  prepare  and  to  get 
to  the  consumer.  This  trend  has  hurt 
the  average  farmer,  and  can  only  be 
changed  by  farmers  themselves 
through  their  own  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions. 

*  *  H: 

Livestock  markets  and  grain  mar¬ 
kets,  as  you  know,  have  been  jumping 
up  and  down  for  the  past  year.  This 
jumping  simply  reflects  the  human 
equation  in  all  marketing.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  we  are  experiencing  a  “sellers’  ” 
market.  Your  product  is  really  in  de¬ 
mand.  If  it  should  not  seem  to  be  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  even  longer,  simply 
hold.  Do  not  sell  on  a  break,  yet  do  not 
hold  when  you  have  received  a  good 
bid,  because  no  one  knows  what  will 
happen. 

*  * 

'The  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  are 
again  coming  to  Buffalo  with  their 
livestock  on  December  15th  and  16th. 
When  we  get  too  discouraged  looking 
into  the  future,  they  are  the  ones  to 
associate  with  and  to  renew  your  faith. 
As  AGFU  says  on  its  membership 
plaque,  “Look  into  the  heavens  and 
see;  and  behold  the  skies  which  are 
higher  than  thou.” 

— A.  A. — 

"Feed  and  Care” — 

A  Holstein  cow,  belonging  to  H.  C. 
Briggs  and  son,  of  Turner,  Maine,  is 
the  latest  State  of  Maine  winner  in 
the  DHIA  in  Maine.  She  produced  106 
pounds  of  fat  from  2480  pounds  of 
milk.  These  Briggs  men  have  been 
winners  before,  both  with  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  They  have  a  herd  of  each 
breed.  Asked  what  is  the  secret  of 
success,  H.  C.  Briggs  said,  “Feed  and 
care.”  They  have  very  excellent  hay, 
all  in  the  barn  before  the  middle  of 
July,  as 'well  as  plenty  of  silage,  both 
corn  and  grass'  silage. — V.  C. 

—  A.  A. — 

More  calves  are  ruined  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  during  the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  by  any  other  cause. 

—  A.  A. — 

Answer  to  Eastman’s  Puzzle 
8+2  r=  10 
12  —  2  =  10 
5X2  =  10 

20  ^  2  r=  10 
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WE  advertise  only  our  top  quality  rubber  boots 
and  overshoes.  Because  the  best  quality  con¬ 
sumes  the  least  rubber  per  mile  of  use. When  you  buy 
top  quality  boots,  whether  ours  or  other  makes,  you 
help  conserve  your  own  and  your  country's  resources. 


U.S.  ROYAL 


BOOTS  AND  OVERSHOES 

Longer  Wearing  because  Tem¬ 
pered  Rubber  is  tougher. 

Comfortable !  Tempered  Rubber 
makes  possible  lighter  weight, 
greater  suppleness,  with  heavy 
duty  wear. 

Moxe  Miles  Per  Dollar! 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1230  Sixth  Ave.  •  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


THEY'RE  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW 


EEP  them  well  and  healthy 
so  they  can  keep  up  their 
production  of  butterfat  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  has  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  every  curable  ani¬ 
mal  ailment,  especially  cattle. 

He  will  be  glad  to  send  you  interesting 
free  literature  on  how  to  treat  your  own 
livestock  at  home.  Write  direct  to 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  Inc. 
16121  Grand  Ave.  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


PRODUCE^with  KOROK 


Conserve  the  full  value  of  your 
home  grown  forage  crops.  Find 
out  why  this  hard  glazed,  acid- 
proof  tile  silo  is  topping  all 
Craioe  sales  records. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder,  special  early  order 
savings,  and  easy  terms. 

CRAINE.  Inc. 

1211  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


HORSE  LAME?  SAVOSS 

—  the  first  time  in  40  years  NOW  sold  at  a  new  and 
low  price  by  druggists  throughout  the  country ;  or  may 
be  purchased  direct.  Hiunane,  may  avoid  “lay-up”  and 

—  satLSfaction  or  money  back!  Eveiw  owner  of  a  lame 
horse  or  cow  should  write  for  FREE  48-page  Guidance 
Book  and  letters  of  proof  from  horse  owners. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

141  Montgomery  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HELP  SHORTAGE 


Higher  farm  prices  create 
immediate  milking  ma¬ 


chine  prospect.s.  Attractive  straight  commission  proposi¬ 
tion  open  to  farmer  and  implement  dealer  salesmen. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


225  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEINS  at  Auction 

ISSth  Sale  at  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

at  10:00  A.  M.  each  day,  heated 

pavilion.  Healthy  on  all  tests.  Many 
eligible  for  Pennsylvania. 

DEC.  10  —  Invitational  Day.  Every 
animal  personally  selected  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Harrison,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  the  best  herds  of 
the  East.  Never  an  offering  like 
these  75  head.  8  bulls. 

DEC.  11  —  A  grand  lot  of  150  head, 
mostly  fresh  cows  and  heavy 
springers.  20  yearling  bulls,  30 
young  heifer  calves,  7  unbred 

.  yearlings. 

IT’S  THE  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Write  for  more  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  T. 


DOGS 


White  Runner  Drakes  $2,  3  for  $3.  Embden  Ganders  S4 
Collie  Pups.  $10,  $5.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa 


SHEPHERDS — Collie.s.  Trained  Cattle  dog.s  and  pups. 
Heel-drivers.  Beauties.  WILMOT.  East  Thatford.  Vt. 

Don^t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  our 
agent  or  direct  to  the  office. 

North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co. 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ClIX  ALWAYS  CLICKS 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  , 
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New  York  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Re-elects  BuMoiid  President 


PROBLEMS  dealing  with  national 
defense  and  strengthening  home 
and  community  activities  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  emergency  conditions  fea¬ 
tured  annual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau, 
and  4-H  Extension  federations  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Chester  DuMond  of  Ulster  Park  was 
reelected  president  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter,  of  Truxton, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Hudson  C.  Bull,  of  Water- 
town,  is  the  new  president  of  the  4-H 
federation. 

Some  changes  have  been  adopted  as 
to  election .  of  officers  and  directors. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  nine.  Andrew  G.  Muckle  of 
Ontario  County  and  Jacob  Pratt  of 
Rensselaer  County  were  elected  as  di¬ 
rectors.  The  retiring  director  on  the 
Board  is  L.  Huested  Myers,  Jr.,  of  Al¬ 
bany  County. 

The  president,  vice-president,  and 
treasurer  will  in  the  future  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Warren  W. 
Hawley,  Jr.,  of  Batavia,  has  been  nam- 
;d  Vice-President  and  B.  L.  Johnson 
3f  Evans  Mills,  Treasurer. 

Because  “farmers  through  their  or¬ 
ganizations  are  saying  that  there  are 
too  many  different  federal  agencies 
with  large  field  forces  working  on  the 
same  farms,”  three  suggestions  for 
administration  of  such  programs  were 
made  by  L.  R.  Simons,  director  of  ex¬ 
tension  at  the  state  colleges.  Mr. 
Simons  made  it  clear  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  be  helpful,  that  he  was  not 
favoring  any  one  plan  over  the  other, 
but  offered  the  suggestions  in  response 
to  requests. 

He  said  farmers  “know  that  instead 
of  making  several  plans  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  farm  there  should  be  only  one 
plan.  This  in  itself  would  bring  about 
a  considerable  saving  and  would  en¬ 
able  the  several  agencies  to  fit  their 
programs  into  this  one  plan.  The  farm¬ 
er  would  be  less  confused  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  better  satisfied. 

“While  it  is  essential  to  bring  about 
better  coordination  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  the  states  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  counties  on  individual 
farms,  where  the  national  action  pro¬ 
grams  actually  are  put  into  operation.” 

The  Three  Plans 

Plan  1  calls  for  the  joint  administra¬ 
tion  of  federal  agricultural  programs 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
lege  in  each  state.  The  college  would 
be  the  coordinating  and  educational 
agency,  while  the  department  would  be 
the  regulatory  agency.  In  the  case  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram,  as  an  illustration,  the  college 
would  be  in  complete  charge  up  to  the 
time  of  checking  for  compliance.  Thus 
the  college  would  be  the  only  agency 
the  farmer  would  deal  with  in  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program.  A  federal 
agent  would  come  along  later,  check 
compliance  and  direct  payments. 

Under  Plan  2  the  college  would  be 


in  complete  charge  of  all  parts  of  the 
program,  but  would  handle  the  regu¬ 
latory  features  through  a  board  of 
farmers  named  by  the  college.  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  states  through  the  college.  Under 
existing  law  this  is  the  plan  that  will 
become  effective  in  New  York  State 
next  January,  so  far  as  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  is  concerned.  The 
state  board  will  develop  policies  and 
administer  such  regulatory  parts  of  the 
program  as  the  college  may  assign  to 
it.  Mr.  Simons  said  the  law  could  be 
amended  so  that  other  federal  action 
programs  could  be  administered  by  the 
college  in  like  manner. 

Plan  3  calls  for  administration  of  the 
entire  program  on  a  county  basis  by 
legally  organized  associations  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Under  this  plan  all  of  the  money 
alloted  to  a  county  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  county  association.  It 
would  be  the  job  of  the  association  to 
obtain  compliance  and  distribute  fed¬ 
eral  funds.  Each  county  association 
might  use  any  base  formula  it  choose 
so  long  as  the  final  result  was  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  its  agreement  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

Simons  said  Plan  3  would  provide 
for  “a  real  farmer  program,  locally 
administered.  It  would  be  in  the  public 
interest,  if  the  national  purpose  is  met 
.  .  .  .  i  can  see  that  it  has  some  dis¬ 
advantages.  Local  associations  might 
federate  and  form  new  state  or  nation¬ 
al  associations  which  would  not  only 
destroy  existing  relationships  but  would 
act  in  opposition  to  policies  of  existing 
farm  organizations.” 

Need  Price  Protection 

The  parity  principle,  which  involves 
price  flexibility  to  meet  increasing 
costs,  is  necessary  if  disaster  in  price- 
control  is  to  be  avoided,  according  to 
Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  head  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  department  at  Cornell. 
“From  the  standpoint  of  public  wel¬ 
fare,  price  ceilings  should  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  levels  that  will  result  in  less 
than  full  production  of  all  essential 
foods,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Myers  said  recovery  in  farm 
prices  “which  has  restored  reasonable 
equality  between  farm  prices  and  farm 
costs  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  has 
aroused  fears  of  inflation  and  has  led 
to  proposals  of  drastic  government 
control  of  farm  prices.  Such  proposals 
to  put  ceilings  on  farm  prices  involve 
serious  dangers  to  the  necessary  in¬ 
creases  in  agricultural  production. 
Farm  prices  must  be  high  enough  to 
permit  farmers  to  produce  the  milk, 
meat,  eggs  and  other  products  required 
for  our  own  use  and  for  Britain. 

“The  most  important  safeguard 
against  runaway  prices  is  maximum 
production.  The  maintenance  of  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  important 
in  normal  times,  becomes  vital  in  a 
time  of  national  crisis.” 

Myers  said  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1930  prices  of  New  York  farm 
products  have  reached  approximate 
parity.  “That  is,  a  given  quantity  of 
New  York  farm  products  now  will  buy 
as  much  of  the  articles  fartners  buy  as 


during  the  period  of  normal  relation¬ 
ships,  1910  to  1914.  .  .  .  Now  that  reas¬ 
onable  equality  in  prices  has  been 
reached,  any  further  marked  price  rise 
would  bring  only  very  temporary  ad¬ 
vantages  to  farmers  and  would  result 
in  long-time  serious  disadvantages. 
Agriculture  wants  neither  inflation  nor 
deflation,  but  restoration  and  reason¬ 
able  stability.” 

Bureau  Stronger 

Farm  Bureau  membership  is  larger 
than  ever  in  the  state,  C.  C.  DuMond, 
president,  said  in  his  annual  address. 
He  devoted  a.  considerable  part  of  his 
talk  to  his  experience  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
“In  practically  all  that  it  has  done 
we  farmers  in  New  York  are  in  ac¬ 
cord,”  he  said.  “I  believe  that  the 
power  of  agriculture  in  Washington 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Especially  since  the  four  great  farm 
organizations  are  operating  through  a 
joint  committee  on  many  matters  of 
common  interest.  One  of  the  stock 
excuses  for  lack  of  adequate  farm 
legislation  now  has  been  taken  away. 
Farmers  are  together!  The  heads  of 
the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Union,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  also  have  been  asked  to  act 
on  an  advisory  committee  to  Secretary 
Wickard. 

Edward  S.  Foster,  federation  secre¬ 
tary,  said  any  attempt  to  hold  farm 
prices  below  rising  costs  of  production 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  bring  about 
undue  inflation  in  food  prices.  He 
said  that  if  farmers  are  to  produce  to 
meet  needs  at  home  and  abroad  they 
must  have  prices  that  will  enable  them 
to  meet  the  competition  of  industry 
for  labor.  A  survey  indicated  that 
farmers  expect  to  increase  purchases 
of  machinery  over  last  year  by  about 
40  per  cent,  he  reported,  but  steel  al¬ 
locations  allow  for  only  80  per  cent. 

Sees  Shortage  Looming 

Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd  told  the  joint  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau 
and  4-H  federations  that  America  may 
have  to  restrict  its  own  consumption  of 
food  in  order  to  supply  the  democ¬ 
racies.  “We  are  more  nearly  in  balance 
between  production  and  consumption 
than  most  persons  realize,”  he  said. 

“We  can’t  take  several  million  men 
and  women  from  peace-time  pursuits 
and  put  them  in  the  army,  navy  or  de- 

A.  A.  -  Oran$^e  Yeast 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  State  Service  and  Hospitality 
Committee  and  in  charge  of  the  Yeast 
Rolls  contest  for  the  Grange,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  following  persons  will 
act  as  judges  for  the  State  Contest, 
which  takes  place  Dec.  9  at  the  Grange 
Annual  Session  in  Rochester :  Mrs. 
Olin  Clark,  a  Granger  of  Albion,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Frances  Searles,  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Agent,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and 
Mr.  Harvey  M.  Johnson,  Rochester 
baker.  This  committee  of  judges  will 
have  the  difficult  job  of  selecting  win¬ 
ners  from  among  the  53  county  cham¬ 
pions  who  will  enter  rolls  in  the  state 
contest. 

Here  are  names  of  a  few  more  win¬ 
ners  in  Pomona  and  Subordinate  con¬ 
test,  received  since  our  last  issue; 


Pomona  Winners 


COUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

Chautauqua 

Centralia 

Mrs. 

Ben  C.  Brevoort 

Essex 

Ticonderoga 

Mrs. 

Orpha  Huntley 

Niagara 

Hartland 

Mrs. 

Joseph  Herr 

Onondaga 

Marcell  us 

Mrs. 

William  OIney 

Subordinate  Winners 

Chemung 

Sullivanville 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Linderbery 

Cortland 

East  Freetown 

Mrs. 

Paul  D.  Fish 

All  county  winners  have  now  been 
sent  instructions  for  shipping  their 
yeast  rolls  to  Rochester.  Judging  will 
start  promptly  at  10  a.  m.  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Dec.  9,  gnd  announcement  of 
winners  and  distribution  of  cash  prizes 


fense  industries  and  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  goods  for  the  remainder 
of  the  people,”  he  said.  “Somewhere 
we  must  begin  to  sacrifice  soon.  All 
this  indicates  farmers  should  produce 
intensively  during  the  next  few  years.” 

Resolutions 

“To  the  end  that  our  defense  effort 
may  be  not  unduly  endangered,  so 
that  this  country  may  produce  the  im¬ 
plements  of  defense  to  the  maximum 
capacity  in  our  struggle  to  preserve 
liberty  and  freedom,”  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  called  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  take  prompt  action 
to  assure  uninterrupted  operation  of 
mines,  factories  and  transportation 
systems. 

Another  resolution  dealing  with  pri¬ 
orities  pointed  out  the  vital  necessity 
of  giving  agriculture  needed  imple¬ 
ments  and  supplies  if  it  is  to  do  the 
defense  job  assigned  to  it. 

Rating  labor  as  equally  necessary 
with  supplies  and  equipment,  the  fed¬ 
eration  asked  that  high  school  students 
14  or  older  be  allowed  to  work  on 
farms  for  limited  periods  without  loss 
of  state  aid  to  school  districts;,  that 
government  cease  competing  for  labor 
with  work-making  jobs;  that  farm 
prices  be  high  enough  to  pay  increas¬ 
ing  costs,  and  that  furloughs  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  experienced  farm  men  in  the 
army  during  harvest  seasons. 

Creation  of  an  interstate  market  au¬ 
thority  to  operate  in  the  New  York 
City  area  was  favored.  Other  resolu¬ 
tions  asked  the  state  to  pay  for  high¬ 
way  rights  of  way,  snow  removal,  sand¬ 
ing  and  winter  maintenance;  to  restore 
state  aid  for  town  road  maintenance  at 
$100  per  mile,  and  encourage  abandon¬ 
ing  of  little  used  roads. 

One-half  reduction  in  cost  of  licens¬ 
ing  light  trucks;  registration  April  1 
at  three-fourths  rate;  exempt  from 
Public  Service  Commission  regulation 
trucks  hauling  lime  and  fertilizer. 

Inclusion  of  wage  control  in  any 
price-fixing  legislation. 

Granting  of  franchise  to  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  rural  power  lines  as  means 
of  helping  to  ease  labor  shortage  on 
farms. 

Adequate  research  funds  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  needed  projects,  and  continuance 
of  the  calfhood  vaccination  program. 

Unjustified  wage  increases  that 
might  unduly  increase  transportation 
costs  or  force  the  railroads  into  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  were  opposed. 

Rolls  Contest  News 

will  take  place  the  following  morning. 
As  usual,  there  will  be  an  attractive 
exhibit  in  Convention  Hall  of  prizes 
and  the  winning  plates  of  yeast  rolls. 


Mrs.  Clinton  Smith,  of  Oriskany  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  whose  yeast  rolls  won  first  prize 
in  the  Oneida  County  Pomona  contest. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a  member  of  Knoxboro 
Grange  and  will  represent  her  county  in 
the  coming  State  contest. 
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Milk  Producers  State  Posi¬ 
tion  at  National  Convention 

After  wrestling  three  days  with 
such  vital  dairy  farming  problems 
as  parity,  defense  priorities,  price  fix¬ 
ing,  “Butter  for  Britain,”  McNutt’s 
oleo,  tariff,  diversion  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  300  delegates  and  guests  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  260,000  American 
dairy  farm  families,  banded  together  in 
59  cooperative  associations  from  41 
states,  closed  the  25th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  November  12. 

Peak  of  interest  was  reached  in  a 
three-way  discussion  of  the  parity  is¬ 
sue,  now  a  red-hot  question  before 
Congress.  Result  was  adoption  of  reso¬ 
lution  which  terms  the  method  of  par¬ 
ity  price  determination  “now  used  by 
the  U.  S.  ’Department  of  Agriculture, 
antiquated  and  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
computation  of  agricultural  prices,” 
and  in  the  endorsement  of  the  new 
parity  yardstick  developed  by  the  sNa- 
tional  Parity  Committee,  of  which 
Charles  W.  Holman  is  chairman. 

Another  high  spot  was  resolution 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  institute  a  program  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  butter  by  DPMA  for  export 
“in  tins”  to  Britain  and  other  nations 
receiving  lend-lease  aid,  and  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  home  through  relief  chan¬ 
nels.  Overseas  shipment  “in  tin”  is 
suggested  in  answer  to  the  statements 
that  “lack  of  refrigeration  and  limited 
bottoms”  had  been  a  deterrant  to  such 
a  lend-lease  butter  program. 

Among  the  other  declarations  of 
policies  and  principles  were  resolutions 
calling  for  “cessation  of  labor  disturb¬ 
ances  which  plague  the  country’s  de¬ 
fense  efforts,  and  which  more  and  more 
are  proving  inimical  to  the  best  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country”: 

Asking  amendment  of  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  adequate  exemption  and 
protection  '  for  agriculture  since  “its 
defense  activities  are  being  hindered 
by  pressure  tactics  from  the  labor 
field”: 

Expressing  deep  alarm  over  prospec¬ 
tive  dislocations  in  the  dairy  industry 
resulting  from  diversion  of  milk  sup¬ 
plies  to  condenseries  and  cheese  plants 
to  meet  lend-lease  and  -defense  program 
requirements  and,  as  a  solution,  calling 
for  adoption  of  a  pricing  policy  to  in¬ 
clude  government  guaranty  of  at  least 
minimum  prices  for  all  milk,  at  levels 
high  enough  to  attract  producers  into 
increased  production  and  to  compensate 
them  for  increased  costs  and  main¬ 
taining  of  price  differentials  on  lend- 
lease  products  at  levels  high  enough 
to  encourage  diversion  of  milk  supplies 
to  these  products  without  unbalancing 
the  whole  price  structure  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  supply  systems  for  all  oth¬ 
er  milk  outlets. 

Seeking  simplification  of  the  proced¬ 
ure  for  obtaining  priority  and  project 
preference  ratings  with  reference  to 
farm  and  dairy  plant  equipment:  favor¬ 
ing  allocation  of  basic  metals  and  ma¬ 
terials  based  on  defense  needs,  if  neces¬ 
sary: 

Urging  enactment  of  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  “prohibiting  interstate  shipment 
and  sale  of  oleo  which  contains  any 
dairy  product,  which  is  yellow  in  color 
and  w’hich  resembles  or  imitates  butter 
in  respect  to  color,  taste  and  appear¬ 
ance:  strengthening  of  federal  trade 
commission  authority  to  “proceed 
against  oleo  interests  with  respect  to 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
yellow  colored  advertising  and  descrip¬ 
tive  dairy  terms”: 


Declaring  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation  now  in  Congress  to  fix  price 
ceilings  on  agricultural  products  and 
“if  price  fixing  is  forced  upon  us  in¬ 
sists  that  the  legislation  contain  a 
formula  which  relates  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  rate  of  indus¬ 
trial  wages,  provides  for  periodic  ad¬ 
justments,  guarantees  minimum  prices 
to  producers  and  preserves  the  right  to 
public  hearing  prior  to  establishment 
of  price  ceilings  as  well  as  adequate 
court  review.” 

— A.  A. — 

Potatoes 

While  the  November  crop  report 
jumped  the  October  U.  S.  potato  esti¬ 
mate  from  374,533,000  bushels  to 
376,701,000  bushels,  potato  growers 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  eigh¬ 
teen  surplus  states,  from  which  most 
of  the  potatoes  will  come  during  the 
next  six  months,  have  a  crop  of  254,- 
819,000  bushels,  compared  with  271,- 
439,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  258,389,000  bushels. 

The  November  estimate  showed  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  in  Maine:  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,200,000  bushels  in  New 
York:  with  little  or  no  change  in  Penn-: 
sylvania. 

Up  to  November  18,  the  total  carlot 
shipment  of  potatoes  was  95,583  cars. 
Last  year  up  to  the  same  date,  103,671 
cars  had  been  shipped.  Total  carlot 
shipments  last  year  were  206,587  cars, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  not  over 
200,000  cars  of  potatoes  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  this  year. 

Reports  from  Dade  County,  Florida, 
indicate  that  acreage  of  early  potatoes 
will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  Reasons 
given  are  high  price  of  seed  and  Iqck 
of  labor. 

—  A.  A. — 

Apples  Moving 

The  November  crop  report  jumped 
the  apple  estimate  slightly.  October  1 
estimate  was  for  124,754,000  bushels, 
and  the  November  estimate  126,121,000 
bushels.  Last  year’s  crop  totaled 
115,456,000  bushels,  and  the  ten-year 
average  was  125,310,000. 

The  November  1  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  apples  were  estimated  at  30,- 
772,000  bushels,  a  little  below  last 
year’s  holdings  of  31,773,000  bushels. 
Included  in  the  November  1  figures  are 
2,139,000  bushels  held  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration. 

December  1  is  the  peak  of  storage 
holdings.  Figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  but  indications  point  to  lighter 
holdings  in  nearly  all  eastern  states 
and  heavier  holdings  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Most  apple  growers  agree  that  it  is 
important  to  move  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  crop  into  consumption  before  the 
first  of  the  year. 

—  A  A. — 

Poach  Growers  Plan 
Campaign 

Peach  growers  from  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  met  recently  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  to  talk  over  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  permanent  National 
Peach  Growers’  Marketing  Committee. 
Among  growers  from  the  Northeast 
who  attended  were :  Lester  Collins, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.:  Lionel  Newcomer, 
Boyertown,  Pa.:  Frank  Beneway,  On¬ 
tario,  N.  Y.:  Stanley  Fulton,  Hancock, 
Md. 

The  aim  of  the  group  will  be  to  de¬ 
velop  a  marketing  program  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  more  extensive  use  of  peaches. 
One  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  the 
meeting  was  that  the  individual  food 
retailer  must  be  told  how  to  merchan¬ 


dise  peaches  and  shown  that  he  can 
make  a  profit  by  carrying  enough 
peaches  to  provide  for  all  possible  de¬ 
mand. 

In  the  past  an  excellent  job  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  selling  has  been  done  by  a 
group  of  growers  in  western  New  York. 
Extending  this  effort  on  a  national 
basis  should  be  a  great  help  to  peach 
growers. 

—  A.  A. — 

Congress  Considers 
Drought  Relief 

Now  being  considered  in  Congress  is 
the  Fulmer  Drought  Relief  Bill,  calling 
for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000, 
most  of  which  is  to  be  spent  in  New 
York  State  counties  affected  by  last 
summer’s  drought. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Poletti,  in  a 
letter  to  Hampton  Fulmer,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  emphasized  the  serious  situation 
in  northern  New  York,  estimating  the 
hay  shortage  as  127,000  tons  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  55,000  tons  in  Jeffer¬ 
son,  46,000  tons  in  Lewis,  38,000  tons 
in  Franklin,  and  9,000  in  Oswego.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  pointed  out  that 
many  farmers  will  sell  part  of  their 
herds  rather  than  borrow  money  to  buy 
hay. 

Several  New  York  farmers  and  farm 
representatives,  including  Commission^ 
er  of  Agriculture  Noyes,  attended  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  in  Washington  on 
November  25.  Ed  Foster,  secretary  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
sent  telegrams  to  Congressmen  urging 
support  of  the  bill. 

—  A.  A. — 

Farm  Prices  Trend  Upward 

For  the  month  of  October,  the  index 
of  prices  for  New  York  State  farm 
products  stood  at  136  (1910-1914  equals 
100).  A  year  ago  the  index  was  103: 
two  years  ago,  97;  three  years  ago,  119. 

From  a  year  ago,  prices  of  farm 
products  in  New  York  have  advanced 
27%.  At  the  same  time,  farm  wages 
have  gone  up  33%.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  better  than  a  year 
ago.  As  prices  move  up,  the  prices  of 
farm  products  are  rising  faster  than 
costs.  The  two  big  problems  ahead 
are  scarcity  of  supply  of  farm  labor 
and  of  farm  equipment. 

The  following  comparative  prices  are 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets: 


Dot.  1. 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

1941 

1940 

1926 

Corn,  bu.  _ 

$  .83 

$  .73 

$  .88 

Oats,  bu.  _ 

.48 

.36 

.49 

Wheat,  bu.  _ 

I.Oi 

.77 

1.32 

Barley,  bu.  .  _ _ 

,  .63 

.50 

-  .71 

Buckwheat,  bu.  _ 

.65 

.51 

.86 

Dry  beans,  bu.  _ 

3.36 

2.04 

3.24 

Hay,  ton  .  _ 

13.80 

8.20 

■  14.00 

Potatoes,  bu.  _ 

.75 

.55 

1.30 

Apples,  bu,  _ 

.85 

.75 

.60 

Horses,  head  _ 

125.00 

150.00 

130.00 

Hogs,  live,  cwt,  _ 

10.70 

6.60 

12.20 

Chickens,  live,  cwt.  _ 

.195 

.165 

.25 

Eggs,  doz.  _ 

.397 

.317 

.47 

Butter,  lb.  _ _  — 

.38 

.31 

.48 

Milk  cows,  head _ _ 

98.00 

83.00 

95.00 

Veal  calves,  live,  cwt. — 

12.10 

10.00 

12.70 

Beef  cattle,  live,  cwt. _ 

7.70 

6.00 

5.70 

Sheep,  live,  cwt.  _ 

4.90 

4.90 

5.60 

Lambs,  live,  cwt.  _ 

10.00 

8.30 

12.10 

Wool,  lb.  _ 

.40 

.33 

.36 

Milk,  cwt.  - 

2.80* 

2.10 

2.70 

*  Preliminary. 

A.  A. — 

Farmers  Put  Aside  Cash  for 
Future  Mortgage  Payments 

An  increasing  number  of  farmers 
are  making  provision  for  their  future 
security  by  depositing,  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  land  banks,  funds  to  meet  future 
installments  on  their  farm  mortgage 
loans,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says. 

“Farmer-borrowers  have  paid  into 
the  12  Federal  land  banks  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  which  the  banks  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  them  to  be  applied  on  their 
loans  should  the  ‘going  get  tough’  or 
the  borrowers  wish  to  pay  their  loans 
in  full,”  said  A.  G.  Black,  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  “This 
fund  is  growing  rapidly,  having  in¬ 
creased  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 


New  York  Milk  Price  With 
Comparisons 


MILK,  Grade  B.  3.7%. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

$2.49 

201-210  mile  zone: 

1941 

1940 

1910-14 

1941 

Dairymen’s  League, 
per  cwt.  •  .  _ . . 

$2.70 

$1.94 

$1.79 

$2.49 

Sheffield  Farms, 
per  cwt. 

2.82 

1.99 

1.83 

2.61 

Averaoe.  per  cwt. 

2.76 

1.965 

1.81 

2. 55 

Index,  I9l0-I4=l00t— 

168 

120 

100 

153 

40  basic  commodities 
Index,  1910-14=100... 

I44.8t 

117.0 

100.0 

146.9 

BUTTER: 

New  York.  92  score.. 

35.6c 

30c 

31c 

36.9e 

Index,  1910-14=100... 

115 

97 

100 

123 

dairy  ration  at  UTICA: 
Wholesale  price  per  ton  $36.65 

$29.23 

$28.91 

$37.70 

Index.  1910-14=100... 

127 

lOl 

lOO 

124 

Pounds  feed  equal  in 
price  to  100  lbs.  milk 

151 

134 

125 

135.3 

Farm  products  other  than 
milk.  New  York  State 
Index,  1910-14=100... 

119 

92 

too 

IIS 

Net  pool  return  without  special  location  ar  upstate 
city  differentials. 

t  Adjusted  for  change  in  seasonal  variation  uf  priea. 
t  Preliminary. 

— LELAND  SPENCER, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economies 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculturs. 


in  the  last  month.” 

.  The  increase  was  attributed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Black  to  greatly  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions,  larger  incomes  of 
many  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  Federal  land  banks  to  ac¬ 
quaint  borrowers  with  the  fact  that 
they  would  accept  future  payments  and 
pay  on  them  the  same  rate  of.  interest 
which  the  borrowers  pay  the  banks  on 
their  loans. 

“There  is  a  noticeable  trend  among 
farmers  to  reduce  their  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  and  to  provide  more  secur¬ 
ity  for  their  future,”  said  Governor 
Black.  “Eighty-two  farmers  out  of 
every  hundred  borrowers  are  now  cur¬ 
rent  on  their  land  bank  loans.  ’This  is 
five  more  than  a  year  ago.” 

■—A.  A. — 

Reading  U.  S.  Standards 

Whether  or  not  one  is  guided  specific¬ 
ally  by  U.  S.  Standards  for  grade, 
every  marketer  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  should  be  familiar  with  the 
standard  for  the  crops  he  is  interested 
in.  Copies  may  be  had  from  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  at  Washington 
or  from  Federal-State  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Some  are  confused  on  reading  the 
standards.  The  wording  for  U.  S.  No. 
1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  may  sound  much 
alike  on  rapid  perusal.  It  requires 
careful  reading  to  see  what  is  there 
and  what  is  not  there. 

An  important  key  to  correct  read¬ 
ing  of  standards  is  to  note  whether  it 
says  “free  from,”  “free  from  damage 
caused  by”  or  “free  from  seriotis  dam¬ 
age  caused  by.” 

To  illustrate,  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes 
are  to  be  free  from  blight  and  free 
from  damage  caused  by  sunburn.  U.  S. 
No.  2  are  to  be.  free  from  serious  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  blight  and  sunburn. 

A  minimum  size  is  stated  for  each 
grade  and  specific  instructions  are 
given  for  tolerances.  A  set  of  defini¬ 
tions  is  given  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  be  very  definite.  “Fairly  clean 
means  .  .  .  reasonably  free  from  dirt.” 
And  how  clean  is  “reasonably?”  Judg¬ 
ments  on  such  matters  are  speedily 
learned  with  practice  and  in  consulta¬ 
tions  with  inspectors. — Paul  Work. 

—  A.  A.-r- 

Erie  Leads  in  Poultry 

Among  New  York  State  counties, 
Erie  County  led  in  production  of  eggs 
in  1941,  with  an  estimated  total  of 
6,657,000  cases.  Ulster  County  was 
second  with  6,355,000  cases:  Otsego 
third  with  5,685,000  cases:  Chenango 
fourth  with  5,328,000  cases:  Wayne 
fifth  with  5,198,000  cases. 

For  1941  total  production  for  the 
state  was  estim  .ted  at  155,667,000  doz. 
This  is  a  big  increase  over  the  1935- 
1939  average  of  137,457,000  doz. 
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EOUISE  PRICE  BEEE 

CHRISTMAS  just  wouldn’t  be 
Christmas  without  sweets  of 
one  kind  and  another  to  serve 
as  “topper-offers”  at  meal  time  .  .  . 
to  friends  who  drop  in  to  see  the  tree 
the  youngsters  trimmed  with  such 
pride  ...  to  send  to  other  friends 
who  are  ill  or  are  so  busy  with  their 
jobs  in  town  that  they  have  no  time 
to  make  goodies. 

When  there  are  children  in  the 
family,  the  sweets  should  be  a  bit 
simpler  than  they  would  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  it’s  no  fun  to  have  cookies 
about  and  not  be  able  to  eat  them, 
or  always  to  have  desserts  that  are 
“too  rich  for  the  children.”  So  plan 
at  least  part  of  the  home-made 
sweets  so  that  even  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family  may  enjoy 
them.  Besides,  after  heavy  holiday 
meals,  even  adults  are  much  better 
off — so  far  as  digestion  is  concerned 
— if  they,  too,  eat  a  light  dessert. 
Here  are  some  that  are  planned 
with  such  families  in  mind  .  .  .  de¬ 
licious  desserts  that  the  youngsters 
can  enjoy  as  well  as  the  grownups. 

CRANBERRY  PRUNE  WHIP 

I  cup  cranberry  sauce  %  cup  sugar 

I  cup  ccoked  prune  pulp  I  teaspoon  salt 

4  egg-whites 

Mix  and  heat  sauce  and  prune  pulp, 
add  sugar  and  salt  and  cook  one  min¬ 
ute.  Cool,  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg- 
whites  and  bake  (in  a  pan  set  in  hot 
water)  for  25  minutes  in  a  325°  F. 
oven.  Serve  with  cream. 

SIMPLICITY  PLUM  PUDDING 

(Individual) 

Vi  cup  shortening  2  eggs 

I  cup  molasses  3  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

I  cup  milk  I  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  raisins  or  currants 

Melt  shortening,  add  molasses,  milk 
and  beaten  eggs.  Add  dry  ingredients 
which  have  been  sifted  together,  then 
the  raisins.  Mix,  pour  into  individual 
molds  (custard  cups  are  fine  for  this) 
and  steam  hours.  Serve  with 

lemon  sauce,  or  with  whipped  cream. 
(Makes  12.) 

KRIS  KRINGLE  PUDDING 

I  lb.  graham  crackers  I  cup  raisins 

I  can  sweetened  condensed  I  cup  dates — cut  up  fine 
milk  I  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Flour  the  fruit  and  mix  with  cracker 
crumbs,  then  with  milk  and  cinnamon. 
Turn  into  buttered,  fioured  pan,  steam 
one  hour.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

YULETIDE  DELIGHT 

I  cup  cranberries  I  cup  seediess  grapes 

'/a  cup  honey  ‘/a  Pint  cream,  whipped 

Lady  fingers,  or  strips  of  sponge-cake 

Grind  washed  cranberries  through 
food-chopper  and  let  stand  with  honey 
overnight.  Drain  liquid  from  mixture 
and  add  split  grapes,  then  fold  in  the 
cream  which  has  been  stiffly  whipped. 
Arrange  four  or  five  lady-fingers  or 
strips  of  sponge  cake  in  each  dessert 
glass  and  fill  with  cranberry  mixture. 
Chill  and  serve. 

STUFFED  DATES 

(let  the  children  do  these!) 

Pit  dates,  fill  with  peanut  butter, 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Serve  as  ex¬ 
tra  tidbit  on  special  holiday  occasions; 
keep  on  hand  to  pass  when  there  are 
callers;  or  wrap  in  squares  of  cello¬ 
phane  in  red  and  green  and  pack  in 
boxes  for  gifts.  (If  this  is  done,  wrap 
first  in  waxed  paper.)  No  better  gift 
for  the  children’s  teacher  or  friends 


— Photo  courtesy  of  National  Dairy  Council 


Christmas  Sweets  and  Cookies  of  all  kinds  are  an  integral  part  of  the  gay  Ynletide  season.  They  do  their  part  toward  creat¬ 
ing  hospitality  in  the  home,  toward  rounding  out  the  holiday  meals,  and  are  as  suitable  a  gift  as  one  could  ask.  Make 
extra  cookies  this  year,  pack  them  in  fancy  boxes  (of  which  every  attic  has  many)  and  after  wrapping  gaily,  give  to  some 
folks  who  don’t  make  the  goodies  themselves.  Even  paper  plates  (holly-decorated)  make  fine  receptacles  for  these 
cookies.  Set  plates  on  squares  of  red  cellophane,  tie  in  big  frill  at  top  with  silver  ribbon  .  .  .  and  deliver  in  person  for  that 

personal  touch  w'e  all  like  at  holiday  time. 


can  be  suggested,  as  the  children  can 
themselves  prepare  the  dates,  wrap  and 
deliver  them. 

FRUIT  CAKE 

(not  rich — so  youngsters  may  have  it!) 

I  cup  sugar  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

3  eggs — separated  .  I  cup  ground  raisins  or 

i  cup  fiour  currants 

I  teaspoon  baking  powder  I  cup  ground  walnut  meats 
I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  sugar  and  egg-yolks  well,  then 
add  sifted  fiour,  baking-powder  and 


salt.  Add  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites 
(folded  in)  Then  the  nuts  and  raisins 
and  vanilla.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (300° 
F.)  in  a  shallow  pan,  for  about  an  hour. 
Cut  in  squares. 

CHRISTMAS  COOKIES 

3Vi  cups  flour  I  cup  sugar 

I  teaspoon  baking  powder  4  egg-yolks 
Vi  teaspoon  salt  4  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

i  cup  butter  Vi  teaspoon  lemon  rind 

(grated) 

Sift  fiour,  re-measure,  and  sift  with 


baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream  butter, 
blend  in  sugar,  add  egg  yolks,  lemon 
juice  apd  rind  and  beat  until  smooth 
and  fluffy.  Add  flour  mixture  in  sev¬ 
eral  portions,  mixing  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Clhill  for  ten  minutes  and  drop 
with  teaspoon  on  oiled  baking  sheet, 
pressing  a  nut  or  piece  of  candied 
cherry  on  top  of  each,  if  desired.  Bake 
for  12  minutes  in  400°  P.  oven.  (6 
dozen  cookies.) 


CHRISTMAS  CAPERS 


During  the  holidays  there  are 
many  times  when  simple  games 
and  stunts  add  to  the  fun.  It  may  be 
when  some  friends  drop  in  for  the 
evening  and  the  ages  vary,  or  it  may 
be  after  the  Big  Dinner  when  some 
sort  of  exercise  seems  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  over-stuffed  feeling  every¬ 
one  has!  Here  are  some  simple  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

IMITATIONS 

Have  some  words  written  on  small 
pieces  of  paper  and  then  cut  in  half — 
all  of  them  names  of  things  associated 
with  (ZJhristmas.  They  might  be :  Santa 
Claus,  Carolers,  Christmas  Tree,  Talk¬ 
ing  DoU,  Teddy-bear,  Airplane,  Truck, 
etc.  Put  cut-up  words  in  a  hat  and 
have  each  person  draw  one,  then  find 
the  person  who  has  the  other  half. 
When  this  is  done,  each  pair  has  to 
imitate  the  word  their  combined  slips 
spell.  Sometimes  it  would  be  easier 
for  one  person  to  do  this  (as  would  be 
the  case  with  Santa  Claus)  but  both 
must  take  part.  Thus  one  of  the  pair 
could  represent  Santa  Claus  and  the 
other  say  to  him:  “Please  bring  me  a 
pair  of  skates.”  In  the  case  of  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  one  stands  straight  and  tall 
with  arms  upraised  and  the  other 


makes  believe  to  trim  the  “tall,  straight 
tree.”  If  these  slips  are  passed  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  they  may  determine  who 
may  escort  whom  into  the  dining-room, 
and  then  during  the  meal,  each  pair 
can  plan  how  they  will  dramatize  the 
object  on  their  combined  slips. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

This  is  like  BUZZ  and  can  be  played 
at  table  while  waiting  for  dessert,  or 
at  any  time  when  there  is  a  lull  or  a 
game  is  “in  the  air.”  One  person  says 
1,  the  next  2,  next  3,  and  so  on.  But 
when  the  number  7,  or  any  multiple  of 
7,  or  any  number  of  which  7  is  a  part, 
occurs,  the  person  whose  turn  it  is 
says  (instead  of  7,  or  14,  or  17)  “Mer¬ 
ry  Christmas”  or  even  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Happy  New  Year”  to  make  it 
longer.  This  makes  for  a  great  deal  of 
hilarity.  The  persons  who  fail  to 
recognize  the  numbers- — and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  the  ones  who  will — have  to  drop 
out  of  the  game. 

SPEED  TEST 

One  person  says  CHRISTMAS,  the 
next  one  has  to  say  a  word  that  is 
closely  associated  with  Christmas  and 
begins  with  the  last  letter — s,  as  Santa 


Claus.  The  next  one  has  to  name 
something  beginning  with  last  letter 
of  this,  which  in  this  case  happens  to 
be  s  again.  He  might  say  stocking, 
whereupon  the  next  in  turn  would  say 
game,  the  next  electric  train,  the  next 
nuts  and  so  on.  Keep  game  going  as 
long  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  if 
a  person  fails  to  name  an  object  he  has 
to  drop  out. 

JINGLE-MAKING 


Leader  says  something,  such  as 
“Christmas  time  is  here  again,”  and 
points  to  one  of  the  other  players  who 
in  turn  must  give  a  sentence  that  will 
rhyme  with  the  first  one,  such  as:  “A 
joyful  time  for  all  good  men!”  Then 
the  leader  starts  another  jingle  by  stat¬ 
ing  another  fact  suitable  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  such  as  “Children  like  the  Yule- 
tide  season”  and  the  person  to  whom 
he  points  might  add:  “For  that  I’m 
sure  they  have  good  rea¬ 
son!”  Anyone  failing  to  fin¬ 
ish  a  jingle  not  only  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  starting  a  new 
one  but  must  drop  out  of 
the  game. 

— Louise  Price  Bell. 
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Shoulders  Are  Soft, 
Underarm  Deep 

The  soft  look  about  shoulders  is 
new,  also  the  deep  underarm. 
Peplums,  hip-length  jackets,  two-piece 
dresses  having  that  effect  are  other 
style  features  which  are  excellent  for 
most  figures.  , 

No  color  or  color  combination  has 
yet  stepped  ahead  of  deep,  rich  black 
for  smartness,  but  the  demands  of  de¬ 
fense  for  chemicals  will  result  in  fewer 
colors  on  the  market,  so  let’s  enjoy 
colors  while  we  have  them. 

TWO-PIECE  DRESS  No.  3107  has 
that  new  soft  look.  Pattern  sizes  are 
12  to  42.  Size  36,  2l^  yards  54-inch 
fabric. 

SKATING  OUTFIT  No.  3018  is  ador¬ 
able  for  little  girls  of  6  to  14  years. 
Size  8,  1  yd.  54-in.  fabric,  4i/4  yds. 


“You  say  you  can  fix  anything 
that  doesn’t  work?  Just  a  second 
and  I’ll  call  my  son-in-law!”. 


braid,  for  hat  and  jacket;  1%  yds.  54- 
in.  for  skirt. 

BABY  DOLL  AND  HER  WARD¬ 
ROBE,  Pattern  No.  3308  is  easy  to 
sew  and  would  delight  a  favorite 
youngster.  Doll  14"  long,  requires  % 
yd.  35-in.  fabric  for  body;  yd.  35-in., 
2  yds.  lace  for  dress  and  cap;  %  yd. 
35-in.,  iy2  yds.  ribbon  for  bunting. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly,  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  win¬ 
ter  fashion  catalog. 


Today  in 

Aimt  Janet’s  Carden 

Trimming  the  House 
for  Christmas 


We  can’t  spend  much  money  for  our 
Christmas  decorations  but  wotild  like  to 
do  something-  to  give  our  house  a  holiday 
atmosphere.  We  do  not  like  to  leave 
everything  until  the  last  minute,  and  want 
to  start  collecting  materials  soon. — A.  T. 

First  of  all,  after  the  greens  are 
gathered,  they  should  be  kept  cold 
and  moist  to  prevent  needles  dropping. 
The  garage  or  some  similar  place  is 
good  for  this  purpose;  the  house  cellar 
is  usually  too  warm  and  dry.  An  oc¬ 
casional  spraying  with  water  and 
standing  the  stems  in  wet  sand  or  wet 
sphagnum  or  peat  moss  will  help  to 
prevent  drying. 

No  matter  what  material  is  used  for 
Christmas  decorations,  it  should  not  be 
brought  into  warm  rooms  too  soon. 
From  Christmas  through  New  Year  is 
as  long  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
greens  to  last  indoors.  Balsam  is  the 
best  green  to  bring  inside,  thep  comes 
spruce.  Hemlock  is  all  right  for  out¬ 
side  decorations. 

While  gathering  greens,  do  remem¬ 
ber  not  to  destroy  the  delicate  princess 
or  ground  pine  which  require  30  years 
to  grow.  Laurel,  or  any  evergreen  for 
that  matter,  should  be  pruned  and  not 
broken;  a  pruned  branch  heals  natur¬ 
ally,  while  a  broken  one  offers  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  decay.  White  pine  with  its 
lovely  swirls  makes  beautiful  wreaths 
and  sprays.  Other  good  materials 
from  woods  or  lawn  plantings  are  the 
berries  from  black  alder  or  winter- 
berry,  cedar,  bayberry,  barberry,  rose¬ 
hips,  hawthorne,  ash,  snowberry  or 
coral  berry.  If  you  happen  to  have 
some  flowering  house  plants^ — red  be¬ 
gonias,  euphorbia,  or  a  Jerusalem  cher¬ 
ry  with  its  bright  red  fruit,  these 
could  be  used  as  flower  arrangements 
in  combination  with  the  greens. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  fireplace, 
you  will  want  some  treated  pine  cones 
to  give  colorful  flames.  Incidentally, 
a  bag  of  such  cones  would  make  a 
very  welcome  gift.  To  prepare  them, 
dissolve  the  chemicals  in  a  wooden  (not 
metal)  tub,  using  one  pound  of  chem¬ 
ical  per  gallon  of  water.  Soak  the 
cones  for  a  few  minutes,  then  drain 
and  dry  them.  Dip  the  cones  in  a 
mesh  bag,  such  as  is  used  for  sacking 
onions.  This  saves  your  hands. 

Another  method  is  to  dip  the  cones 
in  a  solution  of  ordinary  glue,  2  table¬ 
spoons  per  gallon  of  water,  drain  off 
the  excess  solution  and  then  dust  the 
powdered  chemicals  over  the  cones. 

To  obtain  the  different  colors,  use 
the  following  chemicals :  red,  from 
strontium  chloride;  green,  from  barium 
chloride;  bluish  green,  from  copper 
sulphate;  orange,  from  calcium  chlor¬ 
ide;  lavender,  from  potassium  chloride; 
yellow,  from  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  When  sodium  and  calcium  are 
used,  their  colors  will  obscure  those 
from  other  compounds.  Some  of  these 
chemicals  may  be  obtained  from  local 
druggists,  others  from  a  fertilizer 
dealer. 


REPAIR  * 

/hiM*  l^e£ense 


Act  Now!— Before  it  is  Too  Late! 


If  you  are  able  to  repair  your  heating  sys¬ 
tem  to  put  it  in  good  working  order,  the 
Government  urges  you  to  do  so.  If  not, 
however,  now  is  the  time  to  install  a  good 
heating  system  while  materials  are  still 
available.  If  you  do  not  assure  yourself  of 
heating  comfort  now  for  the  years  to 
come,  it  may  be  too  late  later.  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  fuel  is  also  important.  Insure  com¬ 
plete  heating  comfort  with  a  UTICA 
HEATING  SYSTEM.  Act  now  —  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Installed  by  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer,  who  is  our  representa¬ 
tive  and  who  is  best  able  to  serve  you, 
will  be  glad  to  inspect  your  heating  plant 
and  give  you  a  free  estimate  of  cost  of 
repairs  or  replacement.  A  generous  time- 
payment  plan  is  available,  with  a  modest 
down  payment,  eighteen  months  to  pay 
and  small  monthly  payments.  Mail  the 
coupon  to-day  for  FREE  HEATING 
ESTIMATE. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


GUARANTEE 

Utica  Radiator  Corp. 
guarantees  the  materials 
against  defects  and  the 
signature  of  your  local 
dealer  assures  you  of 
satisfactory  installation. 


Write  us  for  name 
of  NEAREST 
UTICA  DEALER 


► 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.,  Dept.  A-12,  Utica.  N.Y. 

Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspeet  my  heating 
plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement.  It 
is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address  , 
City . 


.  State. 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


Most  convenient  time . at. 

(Day  or  Days) 


A.M. 
■P.  M. 


FALSETEETH 


LOW 

AS 

$7.95 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 
TEST  THEM 
EXAMINE  THEM 

We  make  FALSETEETH 

from  your  own  impression 


for  you  by  mail  irom  your  own  Impression  You  ha™ 
satisfaction  of  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  satisfaction,  but  von  be  your  own  judge 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE 
Booklet  and  MaterlaL 
CLEVELAND  DENTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Dept.  22-TI,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Bay  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.' 


/Relieves  distress  from  MONTHLYv 

FEMALE 

WEAKNESS 

Lydia  E.  ,  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  not  only  helps  relieve 
monthly  pain  but  also  weak,  nerv¬ 
ous  feelings— due  to  monthly  func¬ 
tional  disturbances.  It  helps  build  up 
resistance  against  distress  of  “diffl- 
^ult  days.”  Follow  label  directions^ 


Amazing  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

Yes  ma’am,  right  in  your  own  kit¬ 
chen,  you  can  easily  mix  a  cough  medi¬ 
cine  that  is  a  wonder  for  quick  results, 
and  gives  you  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  And  it’s  no 
trouble — a  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed. 

Now  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  and  pour  it  into  a  pint 
bottle.  Then  add  your  syrup.  There  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  really  remarkable 
medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time,  and  tastes 
fine — children  love  it. 

And  does  it  do  the  work!  You’ll  say 
it  beats  anything  you  ever  tried.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  Irritated 
membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air 
passages.  Eases  the  soreness,  and  lets 
you  rest  at  night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  prompt  action  on  throat  and 
bronchial  membranes.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  •  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Pe^UxmaJL  PnjoJdemi 

Can’t  Tell 


Dear  Lucile :  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  met  a  young  man  who  runs  a  milk 
route  through  our  territory.  He  is  as 
nice  a  man  as  you  would  like  to  meet, 
but  very  bashful. 

I  fell  terribly  hard  for  him  and  was 
told  he  liked  me  very  much  also. 

I  went  to  town  and  back  sever^il  times 
for  groceries  with  him,  and  one  day  he 
asked  me  to  go  all  the  way  around  his 
route.  However,  it  was  Impossible  that 

^ - - 

T  IS  EASIER  to  discuss  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  with  an  absolute 
stranger  than  with  a  friend,  unless 
that  friend  be  unusually  intimate 
and  understanding.  If  you  have  a 
problem,  write  to  Lucile,  Personal 
Problems  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
give  your  address,  as  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  answered.  Names 
of  all  persons  writing  Lucile  are 
kept  entirely  confidential,  and  if 
your  letter  is  printed  in  these 
columns,  your  identity  will  be  care¬ 
fully  disguised.  Please  enclose  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  if 
you  wish  a  reply  by  mail. 

day.  Soon  after  he  became  sick  and  had 
to  leave.  I  was  so  heartbroken  that  I 
took  a  job  in  town. 

Now  he  has  'come  back  after  a  six 
months’  leave,  but  I  don’t  see  much  of 
him.  I  have  only  seen  him  twice  since 
his  return  and  he  seemed  real  pleased  to 
see  me.  Now  my  point  is  this,  do  you 
think  he  will  ever  ask  me  to  go  again 
anywhere  with  him? 

I  know  this  letter  is  silly,  but  I  have 
no  one  to  ask  an  opinion  of,  as  my  family 
would  think  it  silly  to  weep  over  such  a 
thing. — hil. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the 
problem  which  you  set  forth  in  your 
recent  letter  is  hardly  serious  enough 
to  occasion  your  writing  me,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  you  must  realize  that  I  cannot 
possibly  say  whether  or  not  this  young 
man  will  ask  you  to  go  out  with  him. 
I  think  about  all  you  can  do  is  wait 
and  see  what  develops.  If  he  does  not 
make  any  gestures  soon,  then  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  you  should  start  being 
more  interested  in  other  boys,  for  your 
association  with  this  young  man  was 
so  very  slight  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  become  interested 
in  somebody  else  if  you  really  try. 

—  A.  A. — 

Check  IJp  on  Yourself 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  19,  have  a  nice  job, 
nice  clothes  and  have  often  been  told  that 
I  am  pretty  and  attractive.  My  life 
would  be  perfect  if  I  only  had  one  thing 
more  —  dates.  Maybe  you  can  help  me, 
Lucile. 

Why  don’t  the  boys  like  me?  They  do 
seem  to  like  me,  but  they  never  ask  me 
for  a  date.  I  have  tried  in  every  way 
to  make  myself  popular,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  Now,  don’t  say  that  I  try  too  hard 
because  I  have  kept  that  in  mind  also. 
I  thought  giving  a  party  would  help  my 
popularity,  but  I  guess  I  am  just  hopeless. 
.All  the  girls  like  me  but  the  boys  pass 
me  by.  I  am  so  discouraged  with  life 
and  I  am  mostly  always  left  at  home 
when  the  rest  of  my  crowd  are  out  hav¬ 
ing  fun.  The  boys  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  ask  me  for  dates. 

Can’t  you  help  me,  Lucile? — Discourag¬ 
ed. 

I  wonder  what  I  can  tell  you.  I  have 
so  little  to  weigh  your  case  on.  You 
are  pretty  and  attractive  —  have  a  nice 
job  and  nice  clothes  —  but  no  dates, 
you  say.  That  gives  me  only  your  good 
points,  whereas  it’s  likely  your  bad  ones 
that  keep  the  dates  away  —  but  I  don’t 
know  what  they  are,  so  can’t  give  you 
much  advice,  I’m  afraid. 

Maybe  your  nice  job  scares  the  boys 


away.  Often  girls  make  so  much  more 
money  than  the  boys  their  own  age, 
that  they  go  dateless  because  the  boys 
feel  inferior.  Could  that  be  it?  May¬ 
be  you’re  so  hurt  over  their  reluctance 
that  you  seem  rather  sour  toward 
them?  Is  that  a  possibility?  Or  may¬ 
be  you’re  just  one  of  those  unfortunate 
people  that  everybody  loves  —  and  for¬ 
gets  about.  In  that  case,  you’ll  have 
to  think  up  something  dramatic  to  do 
to  catch  their  attention.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  could  be,  for  I  don’t  know  your 
opportunities,  but  you  do,  and  maybe 
you’ll  have  to  “cash  in”  on  one  of  them. 

Or  maybe  you’re  just  unnecessarily 
worried.  You’re  very  young  at  19,  and 
it  really  doesn’t  matter  if  you  miss  a 
few  dates  with  boys,  looking  forward 
to  the  right  one  coming  along  now 
that  you  are  getting  old  enough  to  ap¬ 
preciate  him.  Try  not  thinking  about 
your  unpopularity  at  all  —  go  about 
with  your  friends,  be  gay  and  friendly 
and  pleasant;  do  nice  things  for  others 
and  forget  yourself  and  your  troubles. 
I  believe  it  will  make  a  difference. 

Good  luck,  anyway. 

—  A.  A. — 

Assert  Yoarself 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  been  married  three 
and  one-half  years  to  a  farmer  and  have 
one  child.  A  couple  of  months  ago  my 
husband  found  work  with  good  pay  in  a 
neighboring  village  and  hired  a  younger 
brother  of  16  to  come  here  and  help  on 
the  farm.  He  seems  to  love  trouble  and 
curses  and  calls  me  names  for  nearly  no 
reason  at  all. 

His  brother  says  I  nag  him,  but  I  am 
not  the  nagging  person  I  am  given  credit 
for,  and  I  can’t  ever  recollect  ever  fram¬ 
ing  a  lie  to  my  husband ;  but  he  acts  as 
though  I’m  lying  to  him  whenever  I  say 
any  thing  about  his  brother,  although 
he  never  has  said  so. 

I  love  my  husband  and  baby  very,  very 
much  and  I  try  to  do  my  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  marriage  and  home  life  a  success. 
I  help  with  outside  work  beside  tending 
my  baby  and  doing  housework. 

This  brother  tells  his  side  of  the  story, 
which  wins  my  husband  over.  My  hus¬ 
band  often,  in  front  of  his  brother,  passes 
short  remarks  addressed  to  me,  which 
delights  his  brother  very  much. 

I  have  thought  of  leaving  but  I  have 
a  very  dear  child  which  my  husband 
thinks  the  world  of,  and  I  also  can’t  bear 
the  thought  of  living  without  him. — Won¬ 
dering. 

While  I  can  understand  that  your 
home  life  is  not  as  happy  as  it  should 
be,  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  you  are 
having  is  serious  enough  for  you  to 
think  of  leaving  your  husband  and 


child.  I  think  the  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  assume  a  little  dignity,  state  your 
rights,  then  stand  up  for  them.  This 
16-year-old  brother-in-law  is  hardly 
more  than  a  boy  and  certainly  you,  as 
mistress  of  the  house,  need  not  take 
any  cursing  from  him  or  submit  to  be¬ 
ing  lied  about. 

I  cannot  understand  that  your  hus¬ 
band  would  believe  his  brother  as 
against  you,  but  some  husbands  do 
seem  to  lean  toward  their  own  family 

—  right  or  wrong.  State  plainly  and 
emphatically  to  your  husband  that  you 
will  not  put  up  with  such  treatment, 
and  then  if  he  won’t  straighten  the 
brother  out,  simply  tell  the  boy  that 
he  will  have  to  leave,  if  he  can’t  be 
civil. 

This  advice  is  on  the  supposition,  of 
course,  that  you  have  told  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  and  that  you  do  not 
nag  the  boy  unnecessarily. 

—  A.  A. — 

Risky  Business 

Dear  Lucile :  I  am  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  am  very  much  in  love  with  a 
man  of  the  same  age,  but  he  is  married. 
He  loves  me  very,  very  deeply  and  we 
have  known  each  other  for  over  a  year. 
Three,  months  ago,  he  asked  me  to  go 
out.  At  first  I  hesitated,  but  after  ask¬ 
ing  me  several  times,  I  consented  to  go. 
We  have  been  going  together  ever  since. 
He  does  not  love  his  wife,  but  she  cares 
for  him,  he  says.  He  has  spoken  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  me  many  times  after  he  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  his  wife.  They  were  both 
under  age  when  they  were  married  and 
he  has  asked  for  an  annulment  but  she 
won’t  consent.  Do  you  think  he  should 
fight  for  a  divorce  or  not?  If  not,  what 
then?  He  is  up  to  see  me  nearly  every 
night  and  his  wife  is  very  jealous. 

I  have  pondered  over  this  so  much, 
worrying  myself  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  I  could  go  away  and  leave  the 
fellow,  but  I  know  I’d  be  heart-broken  and 
I  honestly  know  he’d  be  the  same.  He 
does  love  me  beyond  words.  We  had 
planned  to  be  married  this  fall  if  his  wife 
had  consented  to  an  annulment,  but  he 
asked  her  once  and  she  refused.  He  said 
that  if  he  kept  running  out  on  her,  she’d 
leave  him.  Could  he  then  get  a  divorce 
on  grounds  of  desertion  on  her  part? 

Please  advise  me  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Should  we  continue  going  out  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  ourselves?  Should  he  fight  for  his 
freedom  or  not? — Ellen. 

While  I  think  I  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with  your  dilemma  (for  I 
know  there  are  cases  where  people  al¬ 
ready  married  fall  genuinely  in  love 
with  another),  I  think  any  girl  is  play¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  —  and  usually  losing 

—  game  to  accept  the  attentions  of  an¬ 
other  woman’s  husband. 

First,  you  know,  you  stand  to  lose 
your  good  name,  something  that  is  very 
precious  to  you,  as  you  will  realize  af¬ 
ter  it  is  gone.  Secondly,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  marriages  which  result  from 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
in  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  P.  O.  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Patchwork 

All  this  world’s  not  light  and  sunshine, 
And  it’s  not  all  smiles  and  cheer. 
Each  one  has  his  share  of  troubles. 
And  of  worry,  doubt,  and  fear. 

Seems  that  life  is  just  a  pattern 
Like  the  patches  on  a  quilt, 

And  the  bits  of  sun  and  shadow 
Are  the  squares  from  which  ’tis  built. 

All  the  sunlight  squares  are  pretty 
While  the  shadow  ones  are  plain. 

But  you  know  just  how  much  brighter 
Is  the  sunshine  after  rain. 

And  you  know  the  pretty  patches 
Simply  never  would  be  seen 
Were  it  not  for  all  the  plain  ones 
Sewn  so  neatly  in  between. 

• — Mary  E.  KihhlewMte, 

Balzac,  Alberta,  Canada. 


a  forced  divorce  oi^  either  side  are  not 
Thirdly,  this  man  may  make 
you  big  promises  as  to  divorcing  his 
wife,  then  fail  to  live  up  to  any  of 
them.  That  often  happens,  you  know. 
Men  like  to  “eat  their  cake,  and  have 
it,  too.” 

So,  I  believe  that  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I’d  go  away,  let  this  man  secure 
his  divorce  if  he  wants  one  and  can 
come  to  reasonable  arrangements  with 
his  wife,  then  think  seriously  of  mar¬ 
rying  him,  if  you  are  both  still  so  in¬ 
clined.  It  is  just  likely  that  if  you 
would  go  away,  you’d  find  someone 
you’d  like  who  would  be  free  to  marry, 
without  the  ugly  proceedings  of  a  di¬ 
vorce. 

This  is  the  solution  as  I  see  it.  Think 
it  all  over  and  see  if  it’s  worth  what 
it’s  likely  to  cost  you. 

— A.  A. — 

Doing  All  Possible 

Dear  Lucile :  I  have  a  16-year-old 
daughter.  She  went  to  high  school  three 
years  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  4-H 
club,  is  good  looking  and  friendly  and 
likes  to  talk  with  boys.  She  has  been 
going  out  occasionally.  She  is  going 
quite  steady  now  with  a  boy  19  years  old 
and  seriously  considers  falling  in  love. 
I  havC  told  her  so  often  that  she  should 
not  be  so  serious  and  told  her  she  could 
have  dates  with  nice  boys  if  she  would 
tell  me  where  they  want  to  take  her  and 
what  time  she  would  be  home.  I  told  her 
she  was  too  young  to  think  about  mar¬ 
riage,  but  she  acts  and  looks  much  older 
than  she  is.  Could  yo.u  please  answer 
that  problem? — Mother. 

It  is  not  very  clear  to  me  from  your 
letter  just  what  definite  advice  I  can 
give  you  on  the  matter  of  your  16-year- 
old  daughter  whom  you  are  afraid 
might  fall  in  love.  I  agree  with  you 
that  she  is  too  young,  and  certainly 
a  19  year  old  boy  is  too  young  to  con¬ 
sider  marriage,  but  I  hardly  know  what 
you  can  do  more  than  you  are  doing. 
It  seems  to  me  you  have  given  her 
good  advice  and  if  she  does  not  take 
that,  of  course,  there  will  be  very  little 
I  could  tell  you.  At  16  most  girls 
nowadays  do  have  dates,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  seriously  fall  in  love  very 
often  at  that  age.  I  believe  I  would 
continue  to  counsel  with  my  daughter 
as  you  are  doing,  keep  a  pretty  close 
eye  on  things,  and  put  a  certain  amount 
of  trust  in  her  and  not  worry  too  much. 
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^  ^  I  —I  ■!  -  — » 

Ultimate  Enel  — 
Population  O 

Word  comes  indirectly  that 
diminishing  population  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  ultimate  end  in  Glasten- 
bury,  Vermont.  Last  family,  I 
*  am  informed,  has  moved  out  leav¬ 
ing  population  0.  This  Benning¬ 
ton  County  town,  over  which 
there  was  much  “innocent  merri¬ 
ment”  years  past  because  of  its 
one-family  political  set-up,  is 
about  six  miles  square,  contains 
27,000  acres  and  \sn’t  so  far  off 
one  of  state’s  most  tr&,velled  high¬ 
ways.  But  - —  as  late  President 
Coolidge  is  reported  to  have  said 
— “Spruce  trees  don’t  make  much 
butter.”  Chartered  by  Benning 
Wentworth  in  1761,  it  was  early 
organized,  had  representation  in 
Legislature  throughout  most  of 
State’s  history  and  numbered  two 
or  three  hundred  residents  at  one 
time  with  railroad  entering  one 
comer,  but  was  reduced  to  status 
of  unorganized  town  by  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1937  when  legal  voters 
numbered  3. — Harold  L.  Bailey. 


^''Once  You  Have  Seen 
Mexico  .  .  -!” 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ery  in  the  world.  From  the  windows  of 
our  train  we  see  a  limitless  vista  of 
impressive  majesty,  finally  reaching 
the  high  Mexican  plateau  and  the  small 
town  of  Tequila.  Soon  after  that  we 
reach  Guadalajara,  the  second  largest 
city  in  Mexico. 

And  the  next  morning,  we’re  in 
oeautiful  Mexico  City — the  incompara¬ 
ble  Capital,  the  Mecca  of  all  travelers 
to  Mexico!  We  will  spend  one  entire 
week  here,  with  the  popular,  modern 
Hotel  Geneve  for  our  home.  From  this 
great  city,  where  ancient  and  modern 
civilizations  meet,  we  will  journey  by 
motor  to  nearby  points  of  interest  as 
follows,  and  return  each  day  (except 
March  10)  to  our  hotel  in  Mexico  City: 

Friday,  March  6  —  A  day’s  excursion  to 
the  landmarks  of  Mexico’s  dramatic  past, 
visiting  the  ancient  heathen  tower  of  Ten- 
ayuca,  then  to  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe, 
and  on  to  the  imposing  Pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  and  the  Monastery  of 
Acolman. 

Saturday,  March  7  —  A  thrilling  day  ex¬ 
cursion,  motoring  over  a  scenic  mountain 
road,  across  the  Continental  Divide  and 
close  to  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  Mt.  Ixti 
and  Mt.  Popocatapetl,  then  to  Puebla, 
venerable  colonial  city.  Luncheon  and 
visit  the  sights — the  Hidden  Convent,  the 
beautiful  Rosary  Chapel,  the  tile  factory 
and  the  onyx  shops;  returning  in  the 
afternoon  to  Mexico  City,  with  a  stop  en- 
route  at  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula. 

Sunday,  March  8 — Motor  to  Xochimilco, 
the  Floating  Gardens  of  Mexico.  A  maze 
of  canals  wind  between  flower  covered 
islands  that  once  were,  literally,  floating 
gardens.  We  will  have  a  canoe  trip  along 
these  gardens,  gay  with  Sunday  crow'ds ; 
then  drive  through  some  of  the  oldest 
Spanish  settlements  in  America,  and  on 
to  Chapultepec  Park,  see  the  colorful 
Charros,  and  visit  the  Presidential  Castle. 
Return  to  Mexico  City. 

Monday,  March  9 — All  day  motor  trip  into 
the  colorful  Mexican  countryside,  visiting 
a  number  of  typical  villages  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mountain  vqlley  of  Toluca,  and 
watching  the  natives  at  their  traditional 
handicrafts  of  weaving,  pottery  and  bas¬ 
ketry.  Box  lunch  will  be  provided.  Return 
in  the  afternoon  over  a  scenic  road  to 
Mexico  City. 

Tuesday,  March  10 — Leave  Mexico  City  in 
the  morning  for  a  driye  over  a  splendid 
scenic  highway  to  Cuernavaca,  famous 
as  a  resort  of  princes  and  ambassadors 
since  Montezuma’s  day.  Leading  families 


in  Me,;cico  City  built  their  stately  resi¬ 
dences  in  Cuernavaca  for  centuries,  and 
here  the  iron-willed  Cortez,  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  built  his  palace  four  hundred 
years  ago.  From  the  Palace  balcony  we 
will  see  another  wonderful  view  of  Mt. 
Ixti  and  Mt.  Popocatepetl.  We  will  have 
luncheon  at  the  leading  hotel  here,  and 
then  continue  our  drive  to  Taxco  for  din¬ 
ner  and  vwernight. 

Wednesday,  March  11 — This  day  will  be 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  our 
trip.  There  is  an  indescribable  beauty 
about  the  picturesque  mountain  town  of 
Taxco,  for  it  has  kept  all  of  its  colonial 
charm.  Its  narrow,  cobbled  winding 
streets ;  its  rough,  brightly  colored  tiled 
roofs,  colonial  architecture,  and  patios 
filled  with  gay  flowers  give  an  effect  so 
picturesque  that  it  looks  unreal,  like  a 
moving  picture  set.  The  Mexicans  have 
made  it  a  national  monument  and  won’t 
allow  any  new  construction  that  doesn’t 
harmonize  with  Taxco.  In  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  we  drive  back  to  Mexico  City,  and 
that  night  depart  in  our  Pullmans  for  the 
U.  S'.  A.  Mexico  City,  itself,  will  be  tour¬ 
ed  on  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  there, 
and  there  will  be  many  opportunities 
evenings  and  mornings  of  other  days  to 
enjoy  its  thrilling  beauty,  gaiety,  and 
glorious  sunshine. 

This  is  just  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  marvelous  experiences  in  store  for 
those  who  go  with  us.  Full  details  of 
the  trip  will  be  given  in  our  attractive, 
illustrated  itinerary  which  we  will  be 
able  to  send  soon  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  joining  our  party. 

We  urge  all  who  can  possibly  do  so 
to  take  this  once-in-a-lifetime  trip. 
You’ll  enjoy  everything  about  it;  mag¬ 
nificent  scenery,  fascinating  places,  de¬ 
licious  meals,  courteous  service,  first 
class  accommodations  at  all  times; 
carefree,  happy  days,  with  a  nice  bal¬ 
ance  of  sightseeing  and  relaxation; 
warm,  sunny  days  in  California  and 
Mexico;  and,  best  of  all,  the  new 
friends  you’ll  make,  friends  who  will 
mean  much  to  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

The  cost  of  our  “all-expense  ticket” 
for  the  trip  is  extremely  reasonable.  It 
includes  everything,  except  laundry 
and  souvenirs.  Decide  now  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  take 
a  trip  that  will  leave  with  you  a 
story  of  happy  memories  for  a  life¬ 
time,  and  which  will  prove  to  be  an 
education  in  itself.  Fill  out  the  blank 
on  this  page  and  mail  it  to  E.  R.  East¬ 
man,  Editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  as 
soon  as  our  itinerary  is  ready  to  mail, 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

—  A.  A. — 

Personals 

JEAN  CROXSON  of  Lockport  and 
ORA  PEARSON  of  Gasport  took  im¬ 
portant  honors  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Memphis.  As  New  York’s 

4-H  Club  Food  Demonstration  Team, 
they  brought  home  the  blue  ribbon. 

During  the  demonstration  they  prepar¬ 
ed  and  set  up  three  complete  meals — 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  As  they 
represented  a  great  dairy  state,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  milk  in  some  form 
would  be  used  in  every  meal.  It  was. 
*  *  * 

GENE  HANSON  of  Hamburg,  Erie 

County,  N.  Y.,  a  sophomore  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
paying  part  of  his  college  expenses  in 
an  unusual  way.  Back  in  1932  as  a  4-H 
Club  member,  he  set  out  1,000  ever¬ 
greens.  During  the  past  three  years 
he  has  sold  Christmas  trees  bringing 
$456,  and  expects  at  least  another  $75 
this  year.  'The  original  planting  cov¬ 
ered  about  a  half  acre,  so  his  gross 
returns  have  been  about  $100  an  acre 
a  year.  Not  bad!! 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  West  Coast-Mexico  Tour.  Please  send  me,  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  regarding  cost  of  trip,  with  com¬ 
plete  itinerary. 


Name 


Address 


(Write  plainly) 

(Mail  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
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HOT:  This  PRIME  electric  fence  is  doing  its  work  on  the  farm  of  August  Weisen- 
mbhbhi  sel  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  farm  livestock,  consisting  of  130  hogs,  60 
sheep,  55  Holsteins,  20  Aberdeen- Angus,  and  7  horses,  have  all  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  this  “hot”  wire.  The  fence  has  been  used  since  1935,  and  Mr.  Weisensel  says 
that  without  it  he  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  his  plan  of  pasture  rotation  because 

of  the  cost  of  fencing. 


PO^YER:  trend  in  tractors  has 

been  more  horsepower  per 
unit  of  weight.  Engineers  have  known  for 
years  that  increased  compression  of  an 
internal  combustion  engine  will  give  you 
more  power;  but  there  was  just  one  thing 
that  stopped  them,  and  that  w'as  the 
knock  which  developed.  Then  a  scientist 
discovered  a  way  to  take  out  the  knock. 
The  ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  Yo^k  City, 
has  made  the  discovery  available  to  every 
man  who  uses  an  automobile  or  tractor. 

NEW  JOB:  Russell  East,  General 
Agricultural  Agent  for 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD,  tells 
us  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  has  a 
new  agricultural  agent,  John  F.  Benham. 
Mr.  Benham  graduated  from  Purdue, 
worked  for  a  time  with  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  in  Indiana,  and  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  Extension 
Agronomist  for  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  Pennsylvania  system,  and 
many  other  railroads  too,  are  vitally 
concerned  with  better  farming. 


HOME-CURED: 

who  handles 
MORTON  salt,  you  can  get  a  big  100- 
page  “Meat  Curing  Book”  for  only  10c.  In 
it  you  will  find  over  200  pictures  and  dia¬ 
grams,  with  simple  directions  for  curing 
meat  on  the  farm.  Once  you  see  it,  you 
will  want  to  file  it  away  for  future  ref- 
^  erence. 


CANNED  GRASS: 

practices  have 


‘taken  hold”  -like  the  use  of  grass  silage. 
Jntil  you  have  tried  it,  it  sounds  a  bit 
:omplicated;  but  the  booklet  “Grass  Sil- 
Lge,”  published  by  GRANGE  SILO  COM- 
I’ANY,  Dept.  A-11,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y., 


A  post  card  to 

dairy  associa¬ 
tion  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  12,  Lyndonville, 
Vt.,  will  bring  you  a  free  cow  book  with 
many  facts  about  their  management  and 
care.  It  will  be  good  reading  during  one 
of  the  long  winter  evenings- ahead. 

GARDENS:  a,  new  garden  tractor 
called  the  A-1  was  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  tractor  weighs 
180  pounds,  has  rubber  tires,  and  can  be 
used  to  plow,  harrow,  cultivate  and  mow. 

“As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
we  notice  on  page  2  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  2  edition  your  article  on '  wax  on 
vegetables.  We  agree  with  your  views 
and  have  been  experimenting  along  these 
lines  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

“We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 
graders,  sizers,  and  cleaners  for  all  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  we  have  recently 
added  an  applicator  for  applying  wax  to 
both  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  of  our 


experiments  have  been  encouraging  and 
some  not.  We  are  experimenting  further, 
and  if  any  of  your  subscribers  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  us  as  to  our  success 
in  waxing  or  where  a  waxing  applicator 
can  be  obtained,  we  will  gladly  furnish 
this  information  to  all  who  are  interest¬ 
ed.” — F.  B.  Fuller,  Fairport,  New  York. 

PELT  AWARDS:  To  stimulate 

careful  pelt 
handling — and  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  correct  skinning,  stretching  and  dry¬ 
ing  of  furs  pays — SEARS  instituted  their 
National  Fur  Show  in  1929  with  cash 
awards  for  fur  shippers  who  prepare 
their  pelts  properly.  Total  awards  made 
by  Sears  during  the  past  12  years  have 
passed  the  $50,000  mark — all  awards  being 
in  addition  to  the  remittances  for  full 
market  prices  which  their  Raw  Fur  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  regularly  obtains  for  fur 
shippers. 

Last  season,  a  “lowly”  45-cent  Opossum 
pelt  brought  a  $5.00  Daily  Award  and  then 
the  $1,000.00  First  Award  to  its  shipper ! 

This  season’s  13th  National  Fur  Show 
offers  a  total  of  $4,590.00  in  cash  awards 
for  correct  pelt  handling,  including  a 
$1,000.00  First  Award.  Full  details  are 
given  in  the  new  “Tips  to  Trappers” 
booklet.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing:  Sears  Raw  Fur  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MORE  FOOD:  The  manufacturers 

who  supply  farm 
equipment  and  farm  supplies  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  back  of  the  nation’s  defense 
efforts,  including  food  production.  For 
example,  there  is  the  advertisement  of 
the  CHILEAN  NITRATE  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  BUREAU  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 
Don’t  miss  it.  In  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  food  production  to  meet  Britain’s 
needs,  farmers  must  have  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Given 
the  supplies  with  which  to  work,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  will  do  the  job. 

MILKERS:  ‘How  to-  Get  Better 
Milking  Results”  is  the 
title  of  a  four-page  folder.  You  can  get 
it  by  dropping  a  post  card  to  the  HIN- 
MAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  When  you  write,  say  you 
saw  mention  of  it  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


QUILTS: 


'An  excellent  book  of  quilt 
designs  is  published  by  the 


LOCKPORT  COTTON  BATTING  CO.. 
Department  D-14,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This 
costs  only  10c. 


LICE:  simplest  ways  to 

control  lice  is  by  the  use  of 
“Black  Leaf  40.”  This  is  a  tobacco  by¬ 
product  which  is  smeared  on  top  of  the 
roosts.  It  vaporizes  during  the  night  and 
kills  lice  while  the  hens  slesp. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


of  burlap  bags — bags  which  if  sold 
will  more  than  provide  enough 
money  for  the  building  of  bulk  feed 
storage  bins  or  the  buying  of 
secondhand  barrels. 

Home-raised  Foods 

We  are  already  .in  a  period  when 
home-raised  fuel,  lumber,  and  foods 
have  come  to  have  really  significant 
value.  It  is  not  too  early  now  to  se¬ 
lect  next  year’s  garden  plot,  to  man¬ 
ure  it,  even  to  get  in  orders  for  gar- 

den  seeds.  'Along  meat  lines,  the 

possibilities  of  feeding  a  farm  family 
with  everything  from  broilers  to 
beef  has  not  been  scratched  on  most 
farms.  Even  if  quick  freezing  and 
cold  storage  is  not  available,  nature 
normally  will  supply  temperatures 
low  enough  to  keep  fresh  meat  for 
the  next  four  months. 

PBOGBESS  REPOBT 

At  the  end  of  our  first  six  weeks  of 
feeding  our  laying  flocks  on  a  free 
choice  of  whole  wheat,  whole  oats, 
whole  corn,  and  a  mash  which  is  so 
highly  concentrated  that  it  need  con¬ 
stitute  but  10%  of  the  hen’s  daily  ra¬ 
tion  to  furnish  her  with  the  protein, 
minerals,  and  vitamins  she  requires 
from  a  mash,  we  report  excellent  pro¬ 
duction,  no  mortality  to  speak  of  and 
a  bunch  of  hens  which  are  apparently 
healthy  and  happy. 

In  making  this  test  of  a  system  of 


feeding  which  entirely  eliminates  grind¬ 
ing  grain  for  poultry  and  which  com¬ 
pletely  frees  us  from  the  danger  of 
having  our  feed  supplies  cut  off  by 
strikes,  we  of  course  have  our  fingers 
crossed. 

So  far  as  the  replacing  of  ground 
alfalfa  in  a  mash  with  our  own  second 
cutting,  green,  leafy  alfalfa  hay  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  uncrossed  our  fingers. 
It  worked  last  year  and  it’s  working 
this  year.  From  our  experience,  I  can’t 
see  the  slightest  justification  of  import¬ 
ing  alfalfa  for  meal  into  the  North¬ 
east  for  feeding  on  most  poultry  farms. 
We  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  grow 
enough  alfalfa  to  raise  our  chickens 
and  to  get  enough  good  weather  so 
that  we  can  cock  cure  it  and  protect  its 
vitamin  content. 

Freezer  Storage  Boxes 

A  couple  of  years  ago  after  we  had 
been  holding  forth  with  enthusiasm 
about  our  hobbies  of  second  hand  tires 
and  standardized  wheels  for  farm 
equipment,  and  home  freezing  and  cold 
storage  of  foods,  an  expert  agricultur¬ 
ist  pronounced  that  “we  might  have 
something  in  our  second  hand  tire  idea 
but  that  we  were  cockeyed  on  frozen 
foods.’’ 

Just  to  get  even  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  of  you  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  storage  chests  which  have  late¬ 
ly  appeared  on  the  market.  These  boxes 
are  money-makers  on  farms  which  can 
arrange  the  first  investment. 


DOWX  MEXICO  WjAY 


All  around  me  I  see  men 
and  women  who  are  handling 
more  money  than  they  have 
in  years.  Many  of  these  folks 

do  not  realize  that  for  the  first  time 

in  their  lives  they  will  have  to  pay 

income  taxes.  Most  of  them  have 

made  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
accumulating  the  taxes  they  will 
have  to  pay. 

Homes  Cheap 

All  prices  are  rising,  but  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warren  used  to  point  out  so 
effectively,  when  prices  are  rising  or 
falling  there  are,  certain  things 
which  lag  behind  the  movement.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
cheapest  things  in  the  Northeast  are 
rural  homes.  This  country  is  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  a  democracy  and  a 
representative  form  of  government. 
Such  a  scheme  depends  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  average  citizen.  No¬ 
thing  stabilizes  a  man  like  security. 
Nothing  brings  quite  so  much  se¬ 
curity  as  the  ownership  of  a  home, 
free  and  clear  from  debt. 


Don^t  Over-oxpand  * 

Many  farmers  I  know  are  tending 
to  spread  out  too  thin  right  now. 
They  are  neglecting  to  pay  for  a 
home  or,  if  they  have  paid  for  it, 
they  are  mortgaging  it  to  make  par¬ 
tial  payments  on  additional  land, 
equipment,  or  livestock.  Such  a 
course  may  bring  temporary  results 
■ — but  don’t  forget  the  income  tax. 
In  the  long  run  any  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion  on  credit  by  Northeastern 
farmers  will  kick  back. 


A  F'amily  Instifiitlon 

I  know  farm  families  today  where 
the  children  have  jobs  in  town,  and 
the  accumulated  earnings  of  the 
family  are  very  substantial.  The 
farm  home,  however,  remains  mort¬ 
gaged  and  neglected.  Someday,  as 
sure  as  the  seasons  roll  around,  the 
kids  in  town  are  going  to  lose  their 
jobs.  Then,  they  will  head  back  with 
their  husbands  and  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  farm. 

When  that  day  comes,  the  old 

farm  home  had  better  be  free  of 
mortgage,  have  a  tight  roof,  a  bath¬ 
room  and  central  heat. 

It  might  even  pay  right  now  to 
build  on  a  couple  of  additional 
rooms. 

FARM  DEFENSE  NOTES 

Today,  feed  inventories  in  the 
Northeast,  both  in  warehouses  and 
on  farms,  are  at  the  highest  point 
they  have  been  in  years.  Every 
day’s  feeding,  however,  tends  to  de¬ 
plete  them. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
feed  stocks  must  be  kept  high  both 
in  rural  communities  and  on  farms. 
Any  other  course  puts  the  poultry 

and  livestock  in  the  Northeast  at 

the  mercy  of  the  labor  leaders  who 


control  the  mills  and  elevators  in 
the  great  milling  centers. 

Transportation  has  held  up  re¬ 
markably  well,  but  the  difficult 
time  for  it,  so  far  as  weather  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  ahead.  Large  stocks  at 
consuming  points  are  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  protection  against  transporta¬ 
tion  breakdowns.  Finally,  there  is 
the  ever-growing  threat  of  war  and 
the  interruptions  of  the  normal  flow 
of  business  which  are  incident  to  it. 
Even  offensive  action  against  this 
country  is  not  to  be  laughed  off. 

Burlap  Expensive 

To  store  any  considerable  stocks 
of  feed  in  burlap  bags  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  They  are  worth  too 
much.  Next  to  rat  proof  bin  stor¬ 
age,  metal  or  wooden  barrels  make 
the  cheapest,  most  flexible  means 
of  storing  feed  on  farms.  I  daresay 
that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  may  read  this  who  have  in  their 
barns,  totally  unappreciated  stocks 


’  November  23,  1941. 

Farming  has  again  settled  down  to 
the  normal  harvesting  process — rains, 
snows  and  blizzards  having  at  last  ap¬ 
parently  resumed  their  normal  courses, 
leaving  this  section  of  New  Mexico  its 
natural  pretty  weather.  Light  frosts 
each  morning  have  been  the  usual 
thing,  with  this  morning  having  been 
the  coldest  so  far.  Three-eighths  of  an 
inch  of  ice  was  frozen  last  night  but 
by  10  o’clock  this  will  have  melted 
away  except  in  the  most  shaded  spots. 

The  open  weather  and  cold  nights 
have  hastened  the  opening  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  bolls,  which  have  been  especially 
slow  this  year.  Up  to  Saturday  noon 
we  have  picked  49  bales.  Last  year  at 
this  time  we  had  out  150  bales,  nearly 
half  of  the  total  crop.  The  49  bales 
this  year  I  estimate  are  a  quarter  of 
the  crop  we  will  make.  Two  of  the 
fields  are  turning  out  disappointingly 
low,  but  our  pet  No.  1  field  is  helping 
to  pull  the  average  up  to  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  bale  to  the  acre.  Cotton,  like 
chicks  and  eggs,  can’t  be  counted  un¬ 
til  it  is  ginned  and  baled. 

The  cotton  for  the  whole  upper  end 
of  the  valley  is  showing  markedly  the 
effects  of  too  much  wet  weather,  leaf 
worms,  and  the  triangular  leaf  spot. 
All  of  the  samples  are  being  graded 
down,  lacking  good  w'hite  color 
throughout,  and  by  being  more  trashy 
than  usual.  None  of  these  factors  could 
have  been  improved  this  year  except 
worm  damage,  which,  after  all  is  the 
smallest  of  things  contributing  to  low 
grades.  The  valley  as  a  whole  kept  the 
worms  under  control.  Weather  and  the 
mysterious  leaf  spot  were  out  of  our 
control.  Leaf  spot  is  the  one  problem 
that  we  hope  in  time  can  be  licked  but 
against  which,  so  far,  we  have  been 
able  only  to  apply  such  control  as  we 
know  of  to  the  symptoms. 

WHEATLAND  MAIZE 

When  the  final  count  was  in  on  our 
18  acre  piece  of  maize  we  found  that 
our  total  yield  to  the  acre  was  95 
bushels,  far  more  than  we  had  hoped 
for  or  expected.  But  evfen  with  this 


By  H.  E.  Babcock,  Jr. 

field  yielding  so  high.  I  as  yet  am  hold¬ 
ing  my  hopes  to  75  per  acre  on  the 
eighty.  From  all  appearances  it  is 
yielding  better  than  this,  but  the  field 
is  so  large  that  variations  can  show 
up  that  are  not  apparent  to  the  eye. 
Even  these  rows  that  are  apparently 
lighter  loaded,  while  only  a  few  in 
number,  are  so  long  that  they  can  eas¬ 
ily  affect  the  yield. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  new 
program.  Food  For  Freedom,  to  which 
we  signed  as  supporters  just  recently, 
is  one  government  program  towards 
which  I  have  been  working  this  past 
year  on  the  farm.  It  is  likewise  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  run  contrary  to  the 
farming  practices  of  many  farmers  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  Self-suffi¬ 
cient  farms  are  few  and  far  between 
down  here. 

My  general  livestock  program  has 
brought  on  to  the  farm  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  meat  animals  which  I  am  working 
in  as  a  part  of  the  farm  program,  but 
which  also,  thanks  to  the  farm  freezer, 
are  providing  us  with  a  variety  of 
meats  available  at  all  times  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Each  man  on  the  farm  has 
also  a  milk  cow  and  a  flock  of  hens 
which  the  farm  maintains.  These 
things,  together  with  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  towards  which  we  are  working,  are 
what  the  government  is  now  pushing 
for  the  farmer  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  to  relieve  pressure  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  world  markets.  It  is  ironic 
that  so  many  farmers  must  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  value  of  this  and  in  many 
cases  educated  in  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program; 

SHEEP 

We  now  have  over  130  baby  lambs 
which  are  being  pushed  towards  a 
March  spring  lamb  market.  They, 
with  their  mammies,  are  in  the  feed- 
lot  and  on  creep  and  are  getting  care 
not  even  equaled  by  the  family  milk 
cows.  In  every  way  the  fall  lambing 
has  been  a  success  this  year,  with  no 
trouble  lambing  and  a  death  loss  of 
only  5  lambs.  We  attribute  this  large¬ 


ly  to  the  volunteer  oat  pasture  on 
which  the  ewes  have  been  and  still  are 
running.  It  is  providing  excellent  feed 
and  keeping  the  ewes  in  good  shape. 
The  pasture  is  such,  however,  that  the 
ewes  cover  the  entire  field  every  day 
and  receive  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
process.  A  smaller  field  of  more  abund¬ 
ant  feed  would  cut  down  their  activity, 
and  as  observed  last  year,  increased 
greatly  our  lambing  troubles. 

The  bucks  were  taken  from  the  flock 
of  old  ewes,  which  we  bought  this  fall, 
on  the  15th,  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  ewes  were  bred.  I  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  want  to  risk  having  any  ewes  on 
the  farm  lambing  after  the  middle  of 
March,  since  it  appears  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  carrying  these  ewes  depends 
upon  getting  rid  of  them  late  in  May. 
At  that  time  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
have  a  lamb  ready  for  market,  will 
have  been  sheared,  and  will  be  in  fair 
market  condition  themselves.  That  the 
ewe  and  lamb  might  be  sold  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  buyers-  earlier  than  this  is  also 
possible,  but  both  plans  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  When  the  final  clean-up  this 
spring  comes  to  an  end,  I  plan  to  have 
only  about  100  of  the  better  Dorset  and 
crossbred  Dorset  ewes  left  in  the  farm 
flock. 

HOGS 

We  have  had  a  respite  from  farrow¬ 
ing  since  the  flood  but  at  the  present 
time  we  have  5  sows  in  the-  farrowing 
pens  and  at  least  3  more  outside  which 
will  farrow  soon.  The  hog  operation 
was  broken  down  into  four  parts  bare¬ 
ly  in  time  to  prevent  drastic  results 
from  overcrowding.  Since  the  spread- 
out  we  have  seen  the  hogs  develop 
faster,  and  in  the  past  month  we  have 
finished  out  and  marketed  31  hogs  over 
three  tons  in  weight  and  bringing  over 
ten  cents  15  minutes  after  they  left  the 
feed  lot.  If  anything,  we  marketed 
part  of  these  hogs  too  light  at  225 
average.  We  are  not  discriminated 
against  for  heavy  weights  this  year 
and  our  gains  are  cheap.  They  were 
marketed  because  my  eye  had  slipped 
in  judging  their  weight. 
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Motorists!  Study  This  L.a\v! 

The  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicles  is  doing  its  part  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Responsibility- 
Safety  Law  -which  becomes  effective  in 
New  York  State  on  January  1.  This 
is  something  that  every  person  who 
drives  a  car  should  understand. 

A  booklet  written  by  Carl  Mealey, 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  is  be- 
mg  published  and  copies  are  being 
placed  in  gas  stations  where  motorists 
can  obtain  them  by  request. 

Incidentally,  if  you  did  not  read  an 
explanation  of  the  law  on  page  23  of 
Octob^er  25  issue  of  American  Agricnl- 
turist  find  that  issue  and  read  it.  The 
new  law  is  important,  and  every  car 
owner  should  understand  its  provisions. 

—  A.  A. — 

One  Sided 

“1  am  an  officer  of  our  local  Grange. 
An  agent  approached  me  about  putting 
on  a  religious  motion  picture.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  the  names 
of  three  Grange  officers  on  the  contract 
without  waiting  for  us  to  bring  it  up  at 
the  regular  meeting.  He  wanted  $15.00 
down  and  $43.00  plus  the  tax  before  the 
picture  was  shown.  We  did  not  sign  up 
but  another  local  organization  did.  What 
do  you  know  about  this  company?” 

We  have  never  heard  of  this  motion 
picture.  With  the  excellent  produc¬ 
tions  that  are  being  put  on  at  all  estab¬ 
lished  motion  picture  houses,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  were  wise  to  turn  down 
the  proposition  at  least  until  some 
members  of  your  grange  had  seen  it  on 
the  screen  and  until  the  Grange  in 
regular  session  had  voted  to  sign  the 
contract.  Anyway,  why  should  the 
Grange  take  all  the  risk? 

—  A.  A. — 

Ask  for  Cash 

‘T  sold  some  Christmas  trees  which  the 
buyer  cut  about  one  year  ago,  and  for 
which  he  never  paid.  Can  you  help  me 
get  my  money?” 

We  wrote  to  the  buyer  and  he  replied 
that  he  has  had  very  little  work  this 
past  summer,  but  that  he  refuses  to  go 
on  relief  and  will  pay  the  obligation 
as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  The  de¬ 
termination  to  stay  off  relief  is  admir¬ 
able,  but  our  subscriber  made  a  defin¬ 
ite  sale  and  should  have  received  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  spot.  He  doesn’t  want 


Farm  Service  Bulletins 
For  You 

N  ORDER  to  make  available 
to  readers  more  information 
which  will  help  Increase  profits, 
the  editors  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  have  prepared  several 
mimeographed  bulletins  on  time¬ 
ly  subjects.  These  are  available 
to  any  reader  without  cost  other 
than  3c  each  to  cover  mailing 
and  shipping  costs.  Bulletins  now 
available  are: 

n  No.  101— HOW  TO  RAISE  BABY 
CHICKS 

n  No.  102— PULLORUM  DISEASE  OF 
CHICKS. 

□  No.  103— HOW  TO  CONTROL 

MASTITIS. 

□  No.  104— HOW  TO  BUY  A  HERD 

SIRE. 

□  No.  105— HOW  TO  CONTROL 

WEEDS. 

n  No.  106— HOW  TO  COOL  AND 
PACK  EGGS. 

□  No.  107— HOW  TO  GROW  SOY 

BEANS. 

n  No.  108— HOW  T  O  MAINTAIN 
HUMUS  IN  THE  SOIL. 

Check  the  ones  you  want,  in¬ 
clude  mailing  cost,  and  return 
the  coupon  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-S,  Ithaca,  New 
Y  ork. 

From  time  to  time  we  plan  to 
make  additions  to  the  list  avail- 
I  able. 


him  to  go  on  relief  either,  and  we  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  buyer  that  he  make  a 
definite  agreement  to  make  definite 
payments  at  a  certain  time  until  the 
bill  is  paid.  We  plan  to  follow  this  and 
see  that  our  subscriber  gets  his  money. 

—  A.  A. — 

Stray  Bulls 

‘T  have  a  blood  tested  herd  of  cows.  A 
scrub  bull  owned  by  my  neighbor  got 
through  a  piece  of  poor  line  fence,  which 
this  neighbor  is  supposed  to  maintain, 
and  bred  one  of  my  heifers.  What  are 
my  rights  in  this  situation?” 

The  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  specifically 
says  that  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone 
having  a  bull  over  nine  months,  a  stal¬ 
lion  over  eighteen  months,  or  a  buck 
or  boar  over  five  months,  to  allow  such 
animal  to  run  at  large  on  any  premises 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  How¬ 
ever,  a  farmer  has  no  recourse  if  a  bull 
gets  through  the  line  fence  which  he, 
himself,  is  supposed  to  maintain. 

In  general,  violation  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  Law  is  classed  as  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  addition  to  that,  the  in¬ 
jured  party  can  sue  for  damages. 

—  A.  A. — 

Toys 

“I  have  some  letters  from  a  firm  that 
sells  metal  forms  in  which  metal  toys  are 
cast.  The  forms  cost  about  $30.00  each. 

I  am  told  that  I  can  work  full  or  part 
time  and  that  the  company  will  buy  back 
the  toys  I  make.” 

As  a  general  plan,  we  recommend 
that  nothing  be  bought  on  the  “buy¬ 
back”  basis.  In  such  cases,  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  seller  is  interested  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  product  at  a  profit  and 
that  he  will  not  worry  too  much  about 
finding  a  market  for  his  customers. 

—  A.  A. — 

Chicken  Thief  Shot 

A  Maryland  subscriber  sends  us  a 
clipping  which  tells  of  a  shooting  of  a 
man  caught  stealing  chickens.  Roy 
Christoph,  who  lives  near  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  after  missing  a  number  of 
hens,  installed  a  burglar  alarm.  When 
it  rang  one  night,  Mr.  Christoph  grab¬ 
bed  a  shotgun  and  investigated.  He 
saw  a  man  running  away,  and  when  he 
did  not  stop  on  demand,  Mr.  Christoph 
fired  at  his  legs.  The  chicken  thief 
bled  to  death. 

Our  subscriber  makes  this  comment: 
“We  live  on  a  small  poultry  farm,  and 
have  had  many  chickens  stolen  by 
those  too  lazy  to  work.  If  more  peo¬ 
ple  would  follow  Mr.  Christoph’s  ex¬ 
ample,  thei'e  would  be  fewer  people 
ready  to  enter  another  man’s  poultry 
house  after  dark.” 

—  A.  A. — 

Sign  Yonr  Tetters 

In  recent  weeks  an  unusual  number 
of  questions  have  come  in  without  be¬ 
ing  signed.  Therefore,  we  remind  you 
again  that  every  letter  must  be  signed 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer. 

We  publish  on  this  page  questions 
which  we  consider  of  general  interest 
to  our  readers;  but  every  question  or 
claim  sent  through  the  Service  Bureau 
is  answered  by  a  personal  letter.  Un¬ 
signed  letters  cannot  be  answered. 

—  A.  A. — 

“I  received  a  check  for  $7.13  for  eggs 
I  sold  last  April.  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  collecting  this  as  I  know 
I  never  would  have  been  paid  without 
your  help.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  subscriber 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  I  enjoy 
every  page  of  it. — Mrs.  8.  C.  J.,  New 
York,” 


3RTH  American  Accident  iNSU^iKcE  Co 

Oldest  and  Carfesi  <Sxclusive^eakf>  and-^ccident  Company  m  ,:dlmerica 


\.Associates  Department 


Poughkeepsie.  N.Y 


$704,800.84  has  been  paid  to  10,068  policyholders 


Kee^p,  ^044di  Polic*^ 


Belle  Salley,  Moravia,  N.  Y _ *  $65.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  vertebrae 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gould,  Walton,  N.  Y, _ *  32.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Mabel  L.  Sprague,  Sherburne,  N.  Y -  28.57 

-Auto  accident — bruised  leg,  arm,  head 

Leah  Young,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y -  130.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  gen.  bruises 


_  10.00 

struck  by  auto — bruises 

Howard  D.  Pease,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y —  130.00 

Thrown  from  hay  load — frac.  vertebra 

_ »  42.82 

Auto  accident— bruised  shoulder 

Irving  D.  Congdon,  Est.,  Cortland,  N. 
Runaway  accident — mortuary 

Y...*  250.00 

Leon  B.  Joyce.  Canton,  N.  Y - 

Wagon  accident — bruised  shoulder 

*  15.00 

_  20.00 

Auto  accident— bruised  back 

Stanley  Sasiadek,  Barker,  N.  Y - 

Struck  by  car — frac.  leg 

.  30.00 

20.00 

Auto  accident — contusions  and  sprains 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Gochec,  Rome,  N.  Y. -  4.28 

Auto  accident — strained  back  and  neck 

Wm.  T.  Denman,  Liberty.  N.  Y - 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

_ *  5.00 

June  O’Connell.  Moira,  N.  Y - - 

.Auto  accident— frac.  back,  cut  scalp 

20.00 

Iva  Marie  Doane,  Genoa.  N.  Y - 

.Auto  accident — frac.  collar  bone 

_  _  40.00 

Irwin  Lapierre,  W.  Chazy,  N.  Y._«»_ 

_  60.00 

Auto  accident — bruises  and  cuts 


Lawrence  Baliantyne,  Waiton,  N.  Y. _ _  72.86 

Truck  accident — injuries  to  head 
Kenneth  Puffer.  Canton,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ _  20.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Wiiliam  C.  Robert,  W.  Henrietta,  N.  Y. _ •  5.00 

Auto  collision — gen.  bruises 

Clyde  Maskell,  E.  Corinth,  Me . .  48.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Daniel  W.  Fisher,  Clinton,  Me _ 25.00 

Wagon  accident — sprains  and  cuts 

Richard  T.  Ryan,  Richmond,  Me _  30.00 

Truck  accident - bruises  and  sprains 

Elda  M.  Goyette,  Middiebury,  Vt _  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  stomach,  chest 

H.  A.  Stone,  Bridport,  Vt .  84.28 

Hit  by  truck — cuts  and  inj.  chest 

Rollin  B.  Prescott,  S.  Strafford,  Vt . .  90.00 

Truck  accident — frac.  ankle 
Mrs.  Blanche  Spencer,  Beecher  Falls.  Vt —  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  shoulder 

Barbara  M.  Chapman.  Ludlow,  Vt -  40.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  wrist 

Geo.  H.  Senecal,  N.  Adams,  Mass _  7.14 

Auto  accident — cont.  and  sprained  ankle 

Charles  S.  Hodson,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass - *  15.00 

Auto  struck  in  rear — Injuries 

Genevieve  Remsburg,  Middletown,  Md -  130.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  hand,  amputated  fingers 
.Woodrow  Wilson  Watkins,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  130.00 
Auto  accident — frac.  arm,  cont.  face 

Geo.  K.  Poffenberger,  Hagerstown,  Md. _  20.00 

Auto  accident - facial  cuts,  eantuslons 

*  Over-age. 


Vermont  Policyholder 
Killed  in  Head-on  Collision 


THE  ACCIDENT  HAPPENED  between  Highgate 

Center  and  East  Highgate,  Vermont.  Two  automobiles  met  head- 
on.  Raymond  Bohannon,  Alburg,  Vermont,  received  multiple  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  arm,  skull  and  pelvis.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the 

; 

accident. 

The  $1000.00  death  indemnity  due  on  his  North  American  travel 
accident  insurance  policy  was  promptly  paid.  His  brother  wrote: 
“/f  IS  certainly  excellent  protection.  The  cost  is  so  reasonable,  no 
one  can  afford  to  be  without  this  insurance  in  these  days  of  high¬ 
way  tragedy.” 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


/WWVWWWWi 


WM.  H.  DANFORTH 
Chairman,  Ralston,Purina  Company 
-  Executive  Offices: 

1800  Checkerboard  Square^  St.  Louis,  Mo> 


All  my  life  Pve  loved  a  Quest.  You 
l\.  may  recall  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  I  asked  myself: 

“What  is  my  Quest  this  year?” 

“Where  am  I  going  in  1941?” 

“How  can  I  get  there?” 

This  month  completes  my  Zodiac.  I  could 
be  born  only  in  one  month — September — 
which  gave  me  ACTION,  but  I  have  hon¬ 
estly  tried  to  build  the  characteristic  of  each 
month  into  my  life.  And  now,  as  I  sum 
them  all  up— AMBITION,  INTEGRITY, 
DIRECTION,  PIONEERING,  DETER¬ 
MINATION,  CO-OPERATION,  TE¬ 
NACITY,  PERSONALITY,  ACTION, 
BALANCE,  COURAGE,  and  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  ...  as  in  the  13th  Chapter  of 
I  Corinthians  I  can  say:  “These  Twelve, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  CHARACTER.” 


SAGITTARIUS  —  CHARACTER 


January  1st  Marks  Another  Starting  Date 
in  This  New  Money-Making  Plan! 


T)0ULTRY  RAISERS  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  are  looking  forward  to  January  1st  as 
another  starting  point  in  the  new  Balanced 
Income  Poultry  Plan. 

January-hatched  chicks  play  an  important 
part  in  this  highly  successful  plan,  basis  of 
which  is  the  hatching  of  four  broods  of  chicks 
a  year.  Chicks  hatched  in  January  are  ready  for 
laying  early  in  the  summer  and  are  past  the 
"pullet  egg”  stage  when  egg  prices  begin 
going  up  in  early  fall. 

With  your  Government  demanding  10% 
greater  production  in  1942  . . .  with  your 
opportunity  to  make  money  with  poultry  the 
greatest  it  has  been  in  many  years  . . .  you  can’t 
afford  to  pass  up  the  advantages  that  the  Purina 


Balanced  Income  Plan  gives  you.  Uniform  egg 
production  all  year  ’round,  better  use  of  labor 
and  equipment,  lower  mortality  through  closer 
culling . . .  these  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
why  thousands  of  poultrymen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  turned  to  the  Purina  Balanced 
Income  Plan  during  the  past  six  months. 

Your  dealer  has  a  free  copy  of  the  new  48- 
page  booklet  for  you,  which  gives  full  details 
of  the  Purina  Poultry  Balanced  Income  Plan. 
This  book  gives  full  information  also  about 
Purina  Layena,  the  complete  laying  feed,  and 
Purina  Lay  Chow,  the  sup¬ 
plement  that  goes  with  your 
scratch  grain. 


PURINA  MILLS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


“''^ou  cannot  carve  rotten  wood,”  says  a 
jL  Chinese  proverb.  Nor  can  you  build 
a  great  world  except  on  the  men  and  women 
of  character  who  are  in  the  world.  But 
character  is  not  something  that  one  can  put 
on  in  times  of  emergency.  It  is  a  life-time 
of  growing,  enlarging,  expanding. 

David  McKeith  writes:  “Life  is  a  strug¬ 
gle.  If  it  is  not,  two  things  are  certain;  either 
we  are  drifting  with  the  .current,  or  charac¬ 
ter  is  not  being  developed.  Just  as  a  strong 
body  cannot  be  built  without  exercise,  and 
exercise  is  the  resisting  of  pressure,  so  char¬ 
acter  cannot  be  developed  without  the 
exercise  of  the  soul  and  mind  in  resisting 
the  wrong,  fighting  for  the  right,  making 
one’s  righteous  way  against  opposing  forces, 
choosing  the  right  in  the  face  of  wrong.” 

Among  the  books  which  I  read  over  and 
over  are  Richard  Cabot’s  WHAT  MEN 
LIVE  BY  and  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick’s 
TWELVE  TESTS  OF  CHARACTER. 
Fosdick  points  out  that  we  must  put 
“FIRST  THINGS  FIRST.  One  of  the 
commonest  failures  in  character  is  the 
crowding  out  of  things  that  really  matter 
by  things  that  do  not  matter  much.”  .  .  . 
an  absorbing  busy-ness  with  trivialities.  - 
He  reminds  us  again  in  these  days  of 
confusion  and  heartbreak  of  Isaiah,  who 
“flashed  out  his  vision  of  the  needs  of  his 
people  when  he  said:  ‘Lengthen  your  ropes 
and  strengthen  your  stakes.  ’  ”  “When  you 
pitch  a  tent,  if  you  do  lengthen  your  ropes, 
you  must  strengthen  the  stakes.”  In  our 
tense  times  “one  of  the  primary  tests  of 
character  is  the  ability  to  increase  staunch¬ 
ness  as  you  extend  strain.”  Just  as  a  good 
foundation  is  necessary  for  a  building,  so  is 
the  foundation  of  character  necessary  for 
each  man  and  woman,  each  boy  and  girl. 


Character  needs  to  be  applied  to 
the  quality  of  each  act;  to  the  quality 
of  each  attribute  of  the  Zodiac.  For  a  man 
to  have  all  the  strengths  of  all  the  months 
— and  not  have  character — a  veritable  mon¬ 
ster  might  be  released. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  “Chinese” 
Gordon,  whose  great  life  caused  it  to  be 
said  of  him: 

“Who  at  all  times  and  everywhere  gave 
His  Strength  to  the  Weak 
His  Substance  to  the  Poor 
His  Sympathy  to  the  Suffering 
His  Heart  to  God.” 

AMBITION,  INTEGRITY,  DIREC¬ 
TION,  PIONEERING,  DETERMINA¬ 
TION,  CO-OPERATION,  TENACITY, 
PERSONALITY,  ACTION,  BALANCE, 
COURAGE  and  CHARACTER  .  .  . 
“These  Twelve,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  CHARACTER.” 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 
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CCORDING  to  the 
calendar  and  the  ac- 
.  counting  p  r  a  c  t  i- 
ces  of  business  firms 
the  end  of  the  year  comes 
on  December  31st.,  but  the 
close  of  the  farming  year 
comes  with  the  gray  days 
of  November.  For  good  or 
ill,  by  that  date  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  the  crops 
are  made  and  harvested 
and  the  time  for  the  an¬ 
nual  stock-taking  has  come.  There  remain 
only  the  tag-ends  of  the  fall  plowing,  doing 
the  never-ceasing  chores,  getting  up  the  year’s 
wood  supply  and  such  other  jobs  as  may  be 
possible  during  a  winter  which  may  be 
more  tolerable  than  in  Russia  but  has  far 
too  many  below-zero  mornings  for  comfort. 

Looking  back  across  the  months, 
the  year  just  passing  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  good  year.  For  the 
world  at  large  it  has  been  a  wild  and 
bedeviled  year  but  here  on  Hillside 
Farm  the  ancient  promise  of  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  has  not  failed. 

As  everywhere  else  in  the  state  the 
prevailing  condition  has  been  one  of 
drought.  Judging  by  the  condition  of 
streams,  springs  and  wells  I  think  I 
might  declare  it  to  have  been  the 
driest  year  in  our  farm  history.  I  base 
this  statement  on  two  fairly  definite 
measurements. 

First  is  the  stream  record.  Through 
our  big  pasture  for  a  half  mile  or 
more  runs  a  feeble  and  uncertain  lit¬ 
tle  “crick.”  No  farmer  around  here 
ever  says  “creek.”  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  one  of  those  perennial  spring 
brooks  like  those  that  bless  Dela¬ 
ware  County  where  always  regardless 
of  weather  conditions  there  is  a 
trickle  of  clear  water.  As  soon  as  we 
get  a  real  midsummer  drought  our 
crick  ceases  to  flow  but  always  there 
has  been  water  in  the  deeper  holes — 
not  as  abundant  and  fresh  as  we 
might  wish  —  but  fortunately  cows 
are  not  fastidious  as  to  their  water- 
supply.  Now  this  year  for  the  first 
time  the  holes  dried  up  and  finally 
we  put  in  a  tub  and  a  few  lengths  of 
pipe  leading  to  what  we  thought  was 
a  pretty  fair  spring.  It  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Finally  we  squeaked  through 
by  the  aid  of  the  water  at  the  barn 
but  there  were  two  or  three  pretty 


\ 
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By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

critical  days.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in  our 
farm  history  when  the  herd  could  not  find 
drink  in  the  pasture. 

The  second  measure  of  drought  is  our  farm 
spring.  Water  on  this  farm  is  an  old  problem. 
A  great  while  ago-before  my  father’s  time — 
there  was  lead-pipe  and  water-lime  pipe  laid 
to  two  near-by  springs  or  perhaps  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  wells  dug  in  wet  places.  This  was 
all  right  in  a  wet  year  but  they  were  a  vain 
hope  in  any  midsummer  dry  spell.  Sixty-odd 


-doing  the  never  ceasing  chores.” 

— D.  S.  D.  A.  Photo  by  Forsythe. 


years  ago  my  father  thought  to  solve  the 
problem  for  all  time  by  laying  a  pipe  three- 
quarters  of  a  mil“  i-Q  a  spring  half  way  up  the 
big  hill  which  we  in  our  farm  speech  always 
refer  to  as  “the  mountain.”  It  was  a  long  and 
difficult  ditch  through  a  little  belt  of  woods 
and  under  the  crick  and  up  a  very  steep  hill. 
It  was  done  at  a  date  when  everything  a 
farmer  had  to  sell  was  wonderfully  low  in 
price  but  when  pipe  cost  about  the  same  as 
now.  I  am  proud  that  my  father  had  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  undertake  such  an 
appalling  task. 

But  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  not  con¬ 
cerning  the  high  cost  of  the  initial  installation 
but  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  the  pipe  rust¬ 
ed  shut  and  the  whole  job  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  This  time  we  laid  lead  pipe.  This 
was  very  expensive  because  it  was  necessary 
to  use  thick-walled  pipe  on  account  of  the 
heavy  pressure.  This  pipe  was  emin¬ 
ently  satisfactory  for  a  number  of 
years  until,  apparently  without  any 
reason,  leaks  began  to  develop.  These 
leaks  showed  up  as  irregular,  jagged 
cracks,  always  lengthwise  —  never 
crosswise — of  the  pipe.  This  location 
seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
cracking  was  not  due  to  pressure  but 
to  some  obscure  stresses  brought 
about  by  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  temperature 
changes.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  corrosion.  For  two 
or  three  years  we  tried  to  get  along 
by  the  makeshift  practice  of  solder¬ 
ing  the  leaks  as  they  developed  —  a 
recurring  job  that  became  maddening 
as  new  leaks  would  suddenly  show 
up  at  any  time. 

Our  next  venture  was  to  re-lay  the 
whole  line  in  galvanized  iron  pipe 
which  proved  hardly  better  than  the 
black  iron.  The  zinc  coating — on  the 
inside-  of  the  pipe  and  where  the 
threads  are  cut  at  least — is  broken 
and  here  rust  patches  build  up  into 
big  bunches  that  practically  close  the 
bore.  I  think  I  should  say  that  while 
a  bacterial  examination  of  this  water 
shows  it  to  be  almost  sterile  so  far 
as  germ  life  is  concerned  so  that  we 
drink  it  with  entire  confidence,  it  is 
thoroughly  bad  for  boiler-flues.  Our 
dairy-room  boiler  has  always  given 
us  a  great  deal  of  flue  trouble.  I  sup¬ 
pose  our  experience  in  running  water 
through  iron  pipe  may  be  unusual.  It 
seems  certain  that  {Turn  to  Page  3) 
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'‘The  hash  of  a  sound  business  cooperative  is 
voluntary  use  by  fully  informed  patrons. 

Plowshares 

V 

become 

Swords 

A  Message  to  G.L.F.  Patrons  from  the  General  Manager  of  G.L.F, 

\ 

We  have  been  flirting  with  war  for  two  years,  and  now  we  finally  have  one.  Now  that  we 
have  it,  it  will  change  the  future  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  More  than  that,  it 
will  change  their  ordinary  day-to-day  procedure. 

Most  people  realize  that  something  is  going  to  happen;  they  don’t  know  how  it  is 
going  to  happen.  One  thing  that  is  going  to  happen  can  be  stated  in  a  few  vords.  It  s 
going  to  he  hard  to  get  rnany  things,  and  still  farmers  must  have  these  things  in  order  to 
produce  food.  The  real  shortage  will  show  up  first  in  metals.  All  youi  farm  machinery  and 
much  of  your  other  equipment  is  made  of  metal. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  may  help  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  coming  months. 

1.  Go  over  every  farm  machine  that  you  have  right  now.  Repair  it  and  order  the  new 
parts  you  need.  You  may  get  them  before  the  next  planting  and  harvesting  season  rolls 
around.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  have  tried. 

2.  If  you  must  have  a  new  plow,  a  new  mowing  machine,  a  new  rake,  or  whatnot, 
order  it  now,  not  two  weeks  before  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 

3.  Some  items  like  poultry  feeders,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get.  Good  ones  can  he  made 
at  home.  Your  State  College  or  County  Agent  will  furnish  plans. 

4.  Superphosphate  is  60%  phosphate  rock  and  40%  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 

is  a  war  commodity.  It  may  be  restricted  or  even  removed  entirely  from  agricultural  use  as 
this  war  continues  and  its  results  become  more  serious.  Insist  on  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency  getting  it  now,  and  do  your  part  hy  putting  it  in  your  ham,  leady  for  next  spring  s 
use.  Other  fertilizers  should  also  be  put  in  to  the  extent  that  you  can  get  them. 

J^Qcp  your  farm  inventory  of  feeds  high.  Use  old  barrels,  drums,  bins,  w  ater  troughs, 
anything  to  store  feed  in.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  ttiree  to  six  months’  supply  of  feed 

on  hand. 

6.  Feed  cow^s  and  chickens  to  get  the  highest  possible  production  out  of  them.  Dry  cows 
and  COW'S  that  have  just  freshened  should  have  particular  attention. 

This  country  faces  very  drastic  adjustments  in  the  next  few"  w'eeks  and  months.  What¬ 
ever  these  adjustments  may  be,  farmers  must  continue  to  produce  food.  The  job  of  your 
cooperative  is  clear.  It  is  to  keep  a  steady  stream  of  raw  materials  flowing  to  its  farmer 
patrons,  and  to  supply  patrons  w-ith  information 
about  available  materials  and.  how  to  use  them. 


General  Manager 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  ITHACA,  N.Y 
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Looking  Backward  at  1941 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


our  wonderfully  pure  and  not-too-hard 
water  has  something  in  its  chemical 
makeup  that  plays  havoc  with  iron. 

A  few  years  ago  we  relaid  the  en¬ 
tire  line  for  the  fourth  time  in  about 
sixty-four  years.  We  used  two  inch 
galvanized  iron  for  the  first  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  below  the  spring  and  three 
quarters  inch  copper  tubing  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  copper 
is  the  correct  answer  to  our  problem. 
Copper  tubing  is  glass-smooth  on  the 
inside  and  seems  to  remain  so.  It  comes 
in  sixty  foot  coils  with  a  special  type 
of  soldered  coupling  and  an  intelligent 
man,  even  if  unskilled,  can  connect  it 
very  rapidly  and  get  tight  joints. 

This  particular  summer  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  flow  of  our  spring  to 
a  smaller  volume  than  any  of  us  can 
remember.  The  spring  was  never  a 
gusher  but  its  always  moderate  flow 
has  shown  a  strange  ability  to  go  on 
at  about  the  same  rate  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  Just  now,  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  it  is  furnishing  water  for  fifty 

Christmas  —  1 94 1 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 

What  do  I  want  for  Christmas? 
Windows  with  candle-light 
Shining  out  across  the  snow 
Into  a  starry  night. 

A  holly  wreath  to  hang  on  my  door; 
A  balsam  tree  to  trim. 

Silver  festoons  and  colored  balls 
Sparkling  on  every  limb. 

A  story  to  tell  of  long  ago. 

When  shepherds  knelt  to  pray 
Beside  a  little  baby  boy 
Cradled  in  the  hay. 

Chimes  from  a  white  church  belfry; 
Dear  old  carols  to  sing 
With  thankful  hearts  that  in  this  land 
Christmas  bells  still  ring. 

odd  head  of  cattle.  There  are  also  five 
families  who  use  it  savingly  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  We  have  barely 
enough  to  get  by.  If  it  should  dimin¬ 
ish  just  a  little  further  we  shall  have 
the  first  water  famine  we  have  ever 
known  since  father  tapped  that  dis¬ 
tant  mountain  spring. 

Measured  by  stream  and  spring  con¬ 
ditions,  this  may  be  the  driest  summer 
within  memory  but  judged  by  crop 
conditions  we  have  had  much  leaner 
years.  It  would  seem  that  while  our 
summer  rainfall  may  have  been  much 
below  normal,  what  we  did  get  came  at 
the  best  possible  time.  At  any  rate  a 
little  water  seems  to  have  gone  a  long 
way. 

The  accounting  runs  something  like 
this.  Pastures  have  been  poor  and  short 
all  summer.  It  takes  a  real  soaking  to 
make  pastures  do  their  best.  Meadows 
have  been  below  normal  but  not  near¬ 
ly  as  much  so  as  in  some  other  years. 
The  yield  was  somewhat  short  but  we 
had  more  than  the  usual  acreage  and 
the  bam  is  crammed  full  of  hay.  Oats 
made  very  short  straw  but  the  bushels 
were  not  much  below  normal. 

We  had  something  more  than  fifteen 
acres  of  wheat  (In-as-much  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  people  surveyed  the  field 
several  times  they  ought  to  know)  and, 
while  the  straw  seemed  short  and  the 
stand  thin,  we  had  nearly  forty  bushels 
per  acre  which  is  not  half  bad.  Our 
showers  seemed  to  come  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  time  for  corn  and  our  ensilage  crop 
was  at  least  average  or  better.  In  the 
case  of  com  I  always  fear  an  early 
September  frost  much  more  than  a 
summer  drought.  Much  of  the  Milk 
Shed  lies  too  high  up  in  the  air  and 
too  far  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  big¬ 


gest  and  most  certain  production  of 
that  peerless  crop — Maize. 

We  have  really  only  one  farm  short¬ 
age  and  that  is  bedding.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  it  to  take  care  of  our  wants  and  a 
grain  crop  short  in  both  acreage  and 
straw  has  given  us  a  very  scanty  sup¬ 
ply.  I  suppose  that  in  our  farm  history 
we  never  purchased  a  forkful  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  anticipate  that  by  rigid 
economy  we  shall  somehow  or  other 
pull  through.  I  miss  abundant  bedding 
because  it  makes  it  necfissary  to  laun¬ 
dry  the  cows  udders  so  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  milking. 

The  crop  above  all  others  that  we 
grow  under  protest  is  potatoes.  We 


produce  only  enough  for  our  own  fam¬ 
ily  and  for  our  men  and  I  think  some 
years  these  cost  us  at  least  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  bushel.  This  year  for  some 
reason  the  crop  was  extraordinary — a 
real  bumper  yield.  Perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  dry  weather  controlled  dis¬ 
ease  and  took  the  place  of  intensive 
spraying. 

Perhaps  I  am  unduly  patriotic  and 
optimistic  but  I  have  sometimes  ven¬ 
tured  to  proclaim  that  while  there 
might  be  general  crop  failures  in  other 
and  less  favored  lands — say  “out  West” 
or  “down  South”  or  maybe  up  in  Can¬ 
ada  —  there  has  never  been  anything 
approaching  a  general  crop  failure  in 
this  happy,  pleasant  New  York  Milk 
Shed.  I  believe  I  could  substantiate  this 
declaration  by  records  during  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  of  farm  history. 


Don’t  Miss  This  American  Agriculturist's 

West  Coast-Mexico  Tour 


Wonderful  Trip 


These  California  wonder-trees,  the 
ancient  never-dying  Redwoods, 
will  be  seen  by  our  West  Coast-Mexico 
Tour  party  on  the  afternoon  of  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  when  we  will  motor  from  our 
San  Francisco  hotel  out  to  famous 


February  21  —  March  15 

eleven  whole  days  in  Mexico  before 
crossing  the  U.  S.  A.  border  again  and 
heading  homeward  by  way  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Until  you  have  been  in  Mexico,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  endless  fasci¬ 


Muir  Woods.  The  giant  Redwoods  in 
this  magnificent  grove  are  more  than 
one  thousand  years  old  and  over  300 
feet  in  height — the  tallest  and  most 
beautiful  trees  in  the  world. 

From  the  moment  our  party  heads 
westward  aboard  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  brand-new,  luxury  streamliner, 
the  “Empire  State  Express,”  on  Feb. 
21,  until  good  friends  part  at  the  end 
of  the  tour  on  March  16,  our  days  will 
be  filled  with  fascinating  sights  and 
interesting  experiences.  During  the 
three  weeks  and  two  days  that  we 
will  be  gone,  we  will  make  a  grand 
circle  tour  from  the  Northeast,  across 
the  magnificent  Montana  Rockies  to 
Portland,  Oregon;  down  through  the 
picturesque  Sacramento  River  Canyon 
to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  other  points  of  interest  in 
Sunny  California;  then  southward  for 
the  greatest  adventure  of  all,  with 


you  will  find  in  Mexico.  And  when  it 
comes  to  climate,  Mexico  beats  every 
other  place  in  the  world! 

If  you  possibly  can,  we  urge  you  to 
take  this  outstanding  travel-vacation. 
American  Agriculturist  has  establish¬ 
ed  a  reputation  for  its  tours,  and  we 
assure  you  that  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  this  one.  The  cost  of  our 
“all-expense  ticket”  (which  covers 
everything  except  laundry  and  souven¬ 
irs)  is  reasonable,  and  the  accommo¬ 
dations  all  through  the  trip  are  of  the 
best.  Mr.  BeDell  will  escort  this  party 
as  usual,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  with  him  on  oth¬ 
er  A. A.  tours  know  what  a  competent 
and  efficient  escort  he  is.  Send  today 
for  our  illustrated  itinerary,  which 
gives  full  details  of  places  to  be  visited 
and  the  exact  cost  of  our  “all-expense” 
ticket.  Just  fill  in  the  blank  below  and 
mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

WjV' 


nation  of  this  country,  “the  faraway 
land  that  is  nearby.”  You  would  have 
to  travel  all  the  way  to  Egypt  to  find 
a  fit  parallel  for  its  superb  pyramids 
and  prehistoric  ruins;  to  Switzerland 
in  order  to  behold  such  grandiose 
mountain  scenery;  to  the  Balkans,  or 
even  all  the  way  to  China  or  India,  to 
encounter  equally  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque  customs  and  folk  ways,  and 
to  Spain  and  Italy  for  architecture  like 


GiEflninex 

Charles  M.  Gardner 

Editor  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  and  High  Priest  of  De- 
meter  of  the  National  Grange. 


E  SIDES  THE  MANY  other  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  Diamond  Jubi¬ 
lee  session  of  the  National  Grange  re¬ 
cently  concluded  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  the  fact  that  the  Grange  broke  its 
own  record  in  the  size  of  its  Seventh 
Degree  class  of  initiates.  At  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1934,  the  Seventh  Degree 
class  numbered  12,679  Patrons,  but  at 
Worcester  the  number  went  300  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Hartford  total.  Of  further 
significance  is  the  fact  that  five  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  states  were  included  among 
the  candidates  initiated  at  Worcester. 
They  were  Harold  Stassen  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  William  H.  Wills  of  Vermont, 
Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
Robert  A.  Hurley  of  Connecticut  and 
J.  H.  McGrath  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  * 

PENNSYLVANIA  Grangers  are  elated 
over  the  election  of  their  State  Mas¬ 
ter,  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Grange.  Mr.  Bagshaw 
has  been  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  the  past  two  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  years’  service  on  the 
executive  committee  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  successful  farmer,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  organizer  and  greatly  beloved 
by  the  members  of  the  Keystone  State. 
Mr.  Bagshaw  succeeds  former  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New  York, 
who  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
on  the  National  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  several  years  past. 

#  *  * 

IN  NEW  YORK,  during  the  past  12 
months,  115  Juvenile  Granges  met 
all  the  requirements  specified  by  the 
National  Grange  for  Honor  Juveniles 
and  were  awarded  the  attractive  certi¬ 
ficates  thus  won.  In  this  respect  the 
Empire  State  far  outstripped  all  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

New  York  also  led  all  the  states  in 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Dear  Mr.  Eastman: 

I  am  interested  in  your  West  Coast-Mexico  Tour,  Feb.  21  to  March  15. 
Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  re¬ 
garding  cost  of  trip,  with  complete  itinerary. 


Name  - . - . . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

( Please  write  plainly) 

(Fill  out  this  blank  and  mail  to  E.  R,  Eastmain,  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 
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Address  ad  mad  for  Editorial  or  Advertla> 
Ing  departments  to  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Building.  Itliacs.  New  York. 


What  Can  Farmers  Do  to  Help? 

INCE  that  first  /dastardly,  treacherous  and 
dishonorable  attack  on  Sunday  by  Japan, 
Germany’s  pupil,  brought  all  of  the  suffering, 
the  sweat  and  sacrifice,  blood  and  tears  of  this 
world  war  to  our  own  America,  millions  are  ask¬ 
ing  themselves,  “What  Can  I  Do  to  Help?” 

The  answer  to  that  question  for  most  of  us 
is  to  do  the  job  where  we  are,  hut  do  it  better. 

Above  everything,  we  need  to  avoid  doing  hys¬ 
terical,  foolish  things.  Our  people  need  to  re-- 
mind  themselves  that  this  is  a  war  of  resources 
fought  behind  the  lines  as  well  as  in  the  line  of 
battle.  The  catastrophe  of  Dunkirk,  when  Brit¬ 
ain  nearly  lost  this  war,  was  caused  by  no  lack 
of  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  British  soldiers, 
but  rather  because  they  did  not  have  adequate 
means  with  which  to  fight. 

Food  is  No.  1  ammunition  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves  but  for  our  allies  with  their  vast  battle 
line  across  the  world.  In  the  production  of  that 
food  we  will  need  to  exercise  all  of  the  wisdom 
we  have.  For  the  most  part,  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  should  come  from  better  and  more  in¬ 
tensive  farming  rather  than  from  increased 
acreages.  In  particular,  we  should  long  hesitate 
before  increasing  farm  operations  on  poor  land. 
Farmers  in  very  self-defense  need  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  long  distant  results  of  this  emer¬ 
gency,  as  well  as  on  the  present  problem.  If  we 
bring  in  a  tremendous  over-production  through 
inefficient  methods  on  poor  land,  if  we  increase 
our  debts  to  do  this,  if  we  add  poor  cows  to  our 
dairy,  if  we  pay  too  much  for  cows,  if  we  in¬ 
flate  land  values,  then  indeed  we  will  pay  the 
cost  with  another  great  farm  depression  when 
this  war  is  over. 

Farmers  of  this  nation  have  always  made  the 
greatest  of  contributions  to  their  country  in 
times  of  trial.  They  will  do  it  now,  but  those 
who  do  the  best  job  will  be  the  ones  who  keep 
their  feet  on  the  ground  and  increase  production 
through  better  farming  methods,  methods  good 
in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war,  and  not  by 
widely  extended  operations. 

Milk  Marketing  Problems  Ahead 

At  least  three  recent  major  develop¬ 
ments  in  marketing  milk  need  the  attention 
and  thought  of  dairymen.  They  are: 

1.  The  effort  to  amend  the  milk  Order  so  as 
to  give  dairymen  next  spring  prices  in  line  with 
rapidly  increasing  costs. 

2.  Recommendations  of  Mayor  LaGuardia’s 
committee,  which  if  carried  out  would  material¬ 
ly  change  the  present  methods  of  distributing 
milk.  ' 

3.  The  growing  resistance  by  consumers  in 
every  milk  market  to  rising  retail  milk  prices. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  important  devel¬ 
opments  : 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appealed  to  all  dairy  groups  for 
united  cooperation  to  obtain  immediate  action 
upon  amendments  to  the  milk  Order.  Unless 
the  Order  is  amended  in  time  so  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  take  effect  by  April  1,  prices  of  Class  I 
milk  will  be  so  far  under  costs  of  production  at 
that  time  that  they  will  be  ruinous  to  farmers. 
Because  of  this,  leaders  of  the  dairy  cooperatives 
have  again  been  holding  conferences  with  Owen 
D.  Young  and  have  agreed  upon  amendments 
which  they  will  petition  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  add  to  the  Order.  It  takes  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  hold  hearings  and  amend  the  Or¬ 
der,  so  it  is  none  too  soon  to  start  action  to  in¬ 


sure  fair  milk  prices  by  April  1.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  about  the  amendments  requested  by  the 
milk  marketing  cooperatives,  see  Page  8. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  Mayor  La¬ 
Guardia’s  Milk  Investigation  Committee,  which 
has  been  studying  the  question  for  sorrie  time,  are 
good,  but  there  are  others  which  if  put  in  effect 
might  mean  ruin  for  thousands  of  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  One  of  these  would 
restrict  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  to  nearby  coun¬ 
ties,  and  would  probably  shut  out  dairymen  in 
northern  and  western  New  York  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  counties.  Every  dairyman  knows  that  in 
order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  fluid  milk, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  milk  shed  big  enough 
to  furnish  that  supply  during  short  periods  as 
well  as  when  milk  is  flush. 

Various  other  recommendations  are  made  by 
city  groups  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these  is  to 
deliver  milk  every  other  day,  and  another  is 
to  force  the  consumer  to  go  and  get  it  himself. 
Surveys  taken  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  show  that  many 
people  want  their  milk  fresh  every  morning, 
and  many  others  insist  that  it  be  delivered  to 
their  doorstep.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  it  is 
the  demands  of  the  consumer  and  the  high  cost 
of  city  labor  that  add  most  of  the  cost  to  the 
distribution  of  milk. 

This  leads  to  the  third  and  last  development 
mentioned  above — the  consumer’s  resistance  to 
rising  retail  milk  prices.  Consumers  are  organ¬ 
izing,  and  are  aided  and  abetted  by  politicians 
and  crackpots  interested  in  personal  newspaper 
publicity.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  that 

milk  today  at  any  reasonable  price  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  food  on  the  market.  But  the  milk  industry, 

including  both  farmers  and  distributors,  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  opportunity  to  prove  to  con¬ 
sumers  the  true  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

''He  Who  Takes  the  Sword — ” 

N  1864,  Germany  attacked  Denmark,  after  a 
long  period  of  premeditation  and  preparation. 
In  1866,  Germany  attacked  Austria-Hungary, 
after  careful  preparation. 

In  1870,  Germany  forced  a  war  upon  France. 

In  1914,  Germany  nearly  destroyed  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  world  by  starting  the  World  War. 

Soon  after  her  defeat,  she  started,  as  she 
has  after  all  of  her  other  wars,  to  build  a 
great  military  machine  with  which  to  lay  waste 
the  world  again.  With  this  machine  she  started 
the  second  world  war  September  1,  1939,  a  war 
which  has  now  set  most  of  the  world  aflame, 
and  which  affects  the  lives  of  every  man,  wom¬ 
an,  and  child  in  the  world — a  war  which,  if  the 
forces  of  Right  cannot  win,  will  ruin  our  civili¬ 
zation  and  plunge  the  world  into  another  Dark 
Ages. 

Thus,  in  less  than  100  years,  Germany  has 

started  no  less  than  five  wars  of  aggression. 

I  hear  much  foolish  talk  about  the  unjust  peace 
forced  on  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  first  world 
war.  Some  of  those  peace  terms  may  have  been 
unwise,  but  the  biggest,  the  really  tragic  mistake 
was  not  the  peace  terms,  but  the  fact  that  the 

military  forces  of  the  Allies  were  not  permitted 
to  finish  the  war  on  the  German  people  so  that 
they  never  again  could  try  to  force  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  their  hellish  doctrine  that  Might 
makes  Right. 

“He  who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.”  Germany  and  a  majority  of  her  people 


believe  in  living  by  the  sword,  and  that  doctrine 
must  be  crushed  if  we,  our  children,  and  our 
children’s  children,  are  ever  to  live  in  peace 
again.  After  Germany  as  a  military  nation  is 
crushed  so  that  she  never  can  rise  again,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  come  the  time  for  a  just 
peace. 

Coming  ! 

The  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist, 
the  first  issue  in  the  New  Year,  will  cele¬ 
brate  one  hundred  years  of  continuous  publish¬ 
ing  of  American  Agriculturist.  It  will  be  the 
largest,  and  we  hope  the  best  issue  in  all  that 
long  eventful  century.  It  will  contain  intensely 
interesting  articles  and  reviews  by  most  of  the 
living  pioneers  in  agricultural  science  and  prog¬ 
ress,  men  like  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  pioneer 
agricultural  educator  and  scientist;  Jimmy  Rice, 
in  poultry;  Dr.  Morrison,  one  of  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  authorities  on  feeds  and  feeding;  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick,  pioneer  fruit  scientist;  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  Farmers  Institute  Lecturer,  author,  farmer; 
H.  E.  Babcock,  Romeyn  Berry,  and  many 
others. 

You  will  look  forward  to  reading  this  centen¬ 
nial  issue  and  keeping  it  among  your  prized 
possessions  as  a  record  of  the  most  remarkable 
progress  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  history 
of  agriculture,  and  as  a  prophecy  of  great 
changes  to  come. 

Christmas  Belongs  to  the  Family 

N  SUNDAY  afternoon,  December  7,  I  sat 
in  my  home  thinking  what  I  might  say 
about  Christmas  that  was  cheerful  and  helpful 
and  would  tend  to  increase  the  Christmas  spirit. 
Then  someone  in  the  family  said  to  me,  “Turn 
on  the  radio.  Something  dreadful  has  happen¬ 
ed.”  I  turned  it  on,  sat  by  it  for  hours  listening 
to  the  terrible  news  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
America,  and  went  to  bed  finally  wondering 
what  I  might  say  about  the  Christmas  spirit  in 
a  world  so  charged  with  hatred,  fighting,  and 
everything  so  contrary  to  the  things  that  Christ 
taught. 

Finally,  I  went  to  sleep  with  the  comforting 
thought  that  the  world  has  been  through  other 
crises,  that  always  Truth  and  Right  have  con¬ 
quered  in  the  end,  and  that  through  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  2,000  years  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  the  Christmas  spirit,  have  lived  and  grown. 
They  will  this  time! 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Horse  and  Buggy 
days,  we  paid  little  attention  to  most  holidays. 
I  have  pitched  hay  on  many  a  Fourth  of  July. 
But  Christmas  was  something  else  again.  Christ¬ 
mas  was  a  family  time.  That’s  what  it  is  for. 
We  were  poor.  There  were  not  many  presents; 
but  there  was  plenty  of  love. 

And  always  down  through  the  years  we  have 
made  Christmas  the  rallying  time  of  a  far-flung 
family,  when  we  have  all  tried  to  get  back  to 
the  old  homestead  and  renewed  again  the  ties 
of  love  that  are  the  hope  of  the  world.  One  of 
my  most  precious  memories  is  what  Mother 
said  to  me  on  our  last  Christmas  together:  “Ed, 
this  is  the  nicest  Christmas  I  ever  had.” 

Christmas,  1941,  will  be  shadowed  by  worry 
and  fear.  But  that’s  all  the  more  reason  why, 
when  we  gather  with  those  we  love  and  think  of 
those  who  are  absent,  we  should  resolve  to  face 
the  troubled  times  together  as  members  of  a 
family,  as  friends,  and  as  Americans,  with  hope 
and  determination  that  the  Christmas  Spirit  of 
Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  Men,  shall  reign 
again  on  this  old  earth  and  reign  supreme. 
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A  Continued  Story  by 
C.  E.  LADD  and  E.  R.  EASTMAN 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Starting  in  at  the  Village 
School 

O  YOU  REMEMBER,  partner, 
when  you  left  the  one-room 
district  school  behind  and  em¬ 
barked  upon  your  first  winter 
in  the  village  high  school?  '  Talk 
about  social  adjustments!  That  was 
an  experience  in  social  adjustment  that 
most  of  us  never  forget. 

I  had  finished  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  district  school  the  spring  before. 
One  old  maid  teacher  had  taught  good, 
sound  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
with  patriotism  in  it,  and  the  other  es¬ 
sentials  to  a  mixed  bunch  of  kids,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade. 
She  taught  twenty  classes  a  day  in 
class  periods  of  about  five  minutes 
each,  and  we  had  to  do  all  of  our  study¬ 
ing  while  classes  were  reciting  in  the 
same  room.  We  seldom  took  a  book 
home  for  evening  study.  Under  the 
teacher’s  eagle  eye,  we  studied  in 
school.  Then  there  were  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  exciting  conversations, 
singing  around  the  organ,  work,  and 
other  events  to  fill  our  hours  at  home. 

Someone  ought  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  the  old-time  district  school  teacher. 
With  three  big  boys  working  arith¬ 
metic  examples  at  the  blackboard,  she 
would  hear  the  second  grade  reading 


ed  eggs,  some  bread  and  butter,  a  piece 
of  cake,  and  a  pocketful  of  apples. 

Early  in  the  fall,  I  had  to  walk,  and 
so,  disdaining  the  roads,  I  went  on  a 
bee-line  across  lots,  making  the  trip 
in  about  forty  minutes. 

I  saw  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
showed  him  my  statement  from  the 
district  school,  as  well  as  Regents  cards 
indicating  that  I  had  passed  my  “pre¬ 
liminaries.”  He  registered  me  for 
Algebra,  Latin,  Ancient  History,  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition,  and  something  else  I 
have  forgotten. 

Now  it  just  happened  that  a  good 
ground,  and  with  a  two-tined  fork  district  school  teacher  had  allowed  me 
threw  them  over  the  fence  so  that  they  to  double  up  on  grades  during  one  or 
would  roll  and  scatter  widely.  On  a  two  years,  and  so  I  was  awfully  young 


The  Amateur  Poet’s 
Corner 


rainy  cold  morning  it  wasn’t  so  much 
fun,  but  on  a  crisp  bright  November 
morning  I  enjoyed  it. 

When  we  had  reached  about  this 
stage  in  the  fall  work.  Dad  said,  “I 
guess  you’d  better  get  started  to  school. 


looking  to  be  in  those  first  year  high 
school  classes.  Then,  too,  it  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  there  were  about  eight  or 
ten  veterans  whose  bodies  had  out¬ 
grown  their  brains  or  their  ambition 
and  who  had  become  perennial  first 


I  can  handle  the  work  now  if  you  help  year  high  school  students 
me  a  little  nights  and  mornings.”  So  The  teacher  rang  the  class  bell  and 
one  Monday  morning  I  started  for  the  called  for  the  Algebra  clgiss  to  rise, 
village  school.  a  half  dozen  girls,  about  eight  big 

I  had  my  weekly  bath  on  Sunday  strapping  boys,  and  I  got  to  our  feet 
night,  but  on  Monday  morning  Mother  ^nd  marched  forward.  Looking  at  my 
went  over  my  neck  and  ears  with  thor-  gj2e  and  appearance,  the  whole  room 
oughness  and  a  complete  disregard  for  tittered,  thinking  I  was  in  the  wrong 

class.  I  blushed  to  my  ear  tips,  but 
didn’t  have  the  least  idea  why  I  seem¬ 
ed  so  funny  to  them.  Luckily  the 
teacher  didn’t  call  on  me  much,  for  I 
am  sure  I  would  have  answered  in  a 
whisper.  He  was  a  big  tall  Irish  boy 
who  had  been  just  as  green  only  a 
few  years  before,  and  he  knew  a  dozen 
ways  to  help  me  out  and  to  give  me 
confidence. 

On  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  class 
in  English  Composition  and  sat  on  the 
front  seat.  One  of  the  big  boys  sat 


Merry  Christmas 


Because  of  the  number  of  contributions, 
we  do  not  return  poems  not  published. 
Keep  a  copy  of  your  poem. 

The  limit  in  length  is  sixteen  (16)  lines 
and  each  poem  submitted  for  this  corner 
must  be  original  and  the  work  of  an 
amateur  poet.  Therefore,  when  sending 
In  a  poem,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you 
are  the  author  of  it.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  each  one  printed.  Check  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  month 
following  publication. 

Send  poems  to  Poetry  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist .  P  O.  'Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

But  Angels  Sang 

The  stable  place  was  quite  the  same 
As  some  rude  shed  you’ve  seen; 

'The  cattle  gently  browsing  there 
Were  such  as  browse  your  green. 

The  hay  was  sweet  from  Judah’s  hill; 

A  lantern  and  a  star 
Spread  light  on  Mary,  man  and  Child 
And  earthen  water  jar. 

The  mother  smiled  with  tender  lips 
As  mothers  often  do. 

And  Joseph,  humble  man  and  kind. 
Kept  watch  the  still  night  through. 

There  was  no  grandeur  anywhere 
Around  the  small  boy’s  head. 

But  soft  winged  angels,  sent  from 
Heav’n, 

Sang  sweetly  o’er  His  head. 

— Alene  Osborn,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


my  feelings, 
coat  on  in 
sleeves  were 


I  hadn’t  put  my  good 
all  summer,  and  the 
a  little  short;  but  that 
didn’t  bother  me  for  it  was  expected. 

You  see,  in  buying  clothes  for  growing 
boys,  the  family  always  worked  on  the 

basis  of  a  good  average  fit.  They  were  j.xuin,  oca,L.  wx.  ^x^ 

bought  a  little  too  large  so  as  to  give  just  back  of  me,  and  when  my  coat 

us  room  to  grow  into  them;  but  we  tail  dropped  down  through  the  crack 

wore  them  on  through  that,  period,  and  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  he  promptly 

for  several  months  after  that  they  were  put  his  foot  against  it.  Soon  the  teach- 

X  _  too  small.  So,  although  the  sleeves  er  called  on  me  to  recite,  and  I  attempt- 

would  hear  the  second  grade  reading  hang  down  to  your  knuckles  the  ed  to  rise.  Bang,  I  snapped  back  onto 

class,  and,  apparently  through  some  grst  year,  there  would  soon  come  a  the  seat,  very  much  embarrassed.  But 

eye  in  the  back  of  her  head,  knew  the  time  when  they  would  be  almost  half  quickly  I  tried  again,  and  my  coat  tail 

exact  moment  that  I  neglected  rny  from  the  wrist  to  elbow,  pulled  free.  The  principal,  being  a 

spelling  book  to  start  making  a  “spit-  could  truthfully  say  that  they  good  teacher  and  knowing  boys,  appar- 

ball.”  She  disciplined  us  rigidly,  held  average  fit  over  two  years.  '  ently  didn’t  see  what  had  happened- — 

na  tn  hip-h  .qtanda.rds.  enforced  habits  Mother  put  my  lunch  in  a  two-quart  just  went  right  on  with  the  recitation. 

tin  pail  with  a  cover.  I  had  two  boil-  buI  that  principal  knew  his  boys. 


us  to  high  standards,  enforced  habits 
of  work,  and  did  a  competent  job  of 
teaching. 

But  I  finished  all  that  in  June,  and 
worked  through  the  summer  without 
any  concern  for  the  future,  knowing 
that  I  was  expected  to  start  in  at  the 
villagfe  school  in  the  fall  if  Dad  could 
get  together  the  cash  tuition  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  term.  Luckily  the  school 
was  only  three  miles  away,  so  I  could 
walk  or  drive  and  stay  at  home  nights. 

The  village  school  always  started 
before  we  were  ready,  so  I  couldn’t  get 
there  for  the  first  few  weeks.  We  dug 
the  potatoes  and  stored  them  down 
cellar,  hoping  for  a  higher  price.  Then 
we  had  six  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  husk  in  the  cold,  crisp  late  fall  days. 
Dad  and  I  sat  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
bundle  of  stalks  and  husked  day  after 
day,  throwing  the  ears  into  a  heap  to 
be  picked  up  later  in  bushel  crates 
and  hauled  to  the  corn  crib.  After 
husking,  the  stalks  were  first  set  up 
in  large  shocks  in  the  field,  then  haul¬ 
ed  to  a  new  location  just  outside  the 
pasture  fence,  where  they  could  be  fed 
slowly  until  the  deep  snows  came. 

With  small  flint  corn,  spaced  widely 
to  encourage  the  development  of  ears, 
there  was  always  an  opportunity  for 
the  pumpkins  to  grow  well,  and  tons 
of  these  were  hauled  and  piled  near 
the  corn  stalks. 

Each  morning  after  breakfast  I  went 
out  to  the  pasture,  threw  a  good  feed¬ 
ing  of  corn  stalks  over  the  fence,  un¬ 
fastened  the  binders,  and  scattered  the 
stalks  in  small  bunches  over  the  field 
so  that  all  the  cows  would  have  an 
equal  chance  at  them.  Then,  with  an 
old  dull  axe,  I  cut  the  pumpkins  in 
halves,  or  enough  so  that  they  would 
break  when  thrown  forcibly  on  the 


^Song  o^the 
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TY  NEIGHBOR’S  sold  a 
right  good  horse  and 
bought  a  correspondence 
course;  he  sits  up  late  most 
ev’ry  night  I  look  across  and 
see  his  light  and  know  he’s 
porin’  o’er  them  sheets,  a- 
studyin’  ’bout  sugar  beets,  or 
feedin’  steers,  or  makin’ 
gates,  or  how  a  germ  inocu¬ 
lates  his  clover,  so  the  nitro¬ 
gen  will  coax  more  eggs 
from  ev’ry  hen.  He  says 
these  days  a  farmer  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  so  ignorant,  he’s 
got  to  knojv  the  latest  dope, 
or  life  for  him  don’t  hold  no 
hope.  TTiat’s  why  he  studies 
ev’ry  day,  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
in’  farmin’  pay,  he  wants  to 
learn  the  latest  quirks,  and 
then  next  summer,  while  he 
works,  he’ll  figger  too,  and 
use  his  head,  to  keep  his 
bus’ness  out  the  red. 

While  I  am  in  the  barber 
shop  a-braggin’  on  my  soy¬ 
bean  crop,  my  neighbor’s 

writin’  his  exam,  I  s’pose  that  feller  thinks  I  am  quite  out  of  date,  but 
just  the  same,  I  wouldn’t  trade  a  checker  game  for  knowin’  what  it  is 
that’s  in  my  corn,  it  may  be  carotin,  or  carbohydrates,  but  by  jing,  I  beat 
the  barber  to  a  king.  I’d  study,  too,  and  educate  myself,  and  cram  facts 
in  my  pate,  but  it  won’t  do  no  good,  for  now,  my  trouble  ain’t  in  knowin’ 
how.  I  don’t  farm  half  as  well,  I  guess,  as  I  know  how,  and  my  success 
would  be  much  more  if  I  would  go  and  put  to  use  the  things  I  know.  So 
what’s  the  use  of  learnin’  more,  or  wastin’  checker  time  to  pore  o’er 
books  ?  When  spring  comes  I’ll  produce,  and  put  the  things  I  know  to  use. 


Some  time  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
walking  quietly  down  the  aisle  and 
found  one  of  the  big  boys  cutting  his 
initials  in  his  desk  with  a  big  jack 
knife.  The  “Professor,”  as  we  called 
him,  leaned  over  and  said  in  a  bland 
voice  loud  enough  for  the  whole  room 
to  hear: 

“First  you’re  out  of  work;  then 
you’re  out  of  order;  and  next  you’ll  be 
out  of  the  window!” 

The  big  boy  just  took  one  look  at 
the  big  raw-boned  “Professor,”  yank¬ 
ed  his  Algebra  book  out  of  the  desk, 
and  started  work  so  fast  that  we  all 
grinned. 

I  don’t  think  my  clothes  bothered  me 
much.  After  all,  half  the  boys  in 
school  wore  coats  that  were  either  too 
large  or  too  small.  But  the  quick,  glib 
talk  of  the  village  boys,  the  unusual 
slang,  and  their  readiness  to  laugh  at 
any  mistake  I  made,  kept  me  on  the 
defensive  and  constantly  embarrassed. 
Soon  I  found  that  I  could  get  better 
marks  in  my  classes  than  they  did, 
partly  because  I  learned  as  easily  as 
they  and  largely  because  that  old  maid 
district  school  teacher  had  taught  me 
habits  of  work.  I  didn’t  take  any 
books  home  to  study.  It  seemed  like  a 
lazy  thing  to  do.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  between  classes  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  only  sheer  laziness  or  ne¬ 
glect  would  put  me  so  far  behind  that 
I  would  have  to  carry  books  under  my 
arm  for  three  miles  in  order  to  do  a 
little  studying  at  home.  Then,  too, 
there  were  more  interesting  things  to 
do  at  home. 

One  day  a  big  lummox  sitting  in 
front  of  me  kept  pushing  one  of  my 
books  off  the  desk.  I  whispered  to  him 
to  stop  it,  but  it  was  his  own  idea 
and  the  only  one  he  had.  So  when  the 
teacher  wasn’t  looking  and  he  pushed 
again,  I  reached  over  and  “pasted  him 
one”  under  the  ear.  It  was  almost 
noon,  and  he  waited  for  me  on  the 
stairs.  I  didn’t  know  that  arguments 
and  name  calling  could  proceed  almost 
endlessly  before  a  real  fight  started. 
I  didn’t  know  how  to  fight;  I  was  scar¬ 
ed  to  fight;  and  I  was  terribly  nervous 
about  it;  but  some  kind  of  a  code  tn 
the  family  forced  me  to  fight  when  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  epithets  were  used.  So, 
much  quicker  than  he  expected,  I  went 
into  action.  First  I  started  crying  and 
then  I  started  on  him.  I  must  have 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Ken  ChicUenes 


21  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you  —  call  today 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  New  Jersey:  Jamesburg, 
Paterson,  Woodbury:  New  York:  Binghamton, 
Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  Pennsylvania:  Dun- 
more,  Lancaster,  Lewistown;  Massachusetts; 
West  Springfield;  Connecticut:  Danbury;  Dela¬ 
ware:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  21  .) 


WENE  R.0.R  Sired  CHICKS 


SEX- GUARANTEED  PULLETS 

U.  S.  NEW  JERSEY  APPROVED 

More  2-to-5-ycar-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed 
by  2(K)  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  R.O.P. -male- 
mated  White  Iveghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  R.I.  Reds.  All  popular  pure  or  cross¬ 
breeds.  BLOODTESTED. 

BIG  SAVINGS  EARLY  ORDERS 
PRICES  SO  •LOW  that  customers’  success  with  WENE 
BREEDING  has  made  WENE  CHICKS  the  most  popular 
and  LARGEST  SELLING  CHICKS  in  the  East.  HATCHES 
YEAR  ’ROUND.  Capacity  1,800,000  eggs.  TIME  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  early- 
order  sayings. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  N-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WHITI^iOW 


*12. 


100 


i  7  pcR 
^  *  100 


BABY 

CRICKS 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  u.se(l  are  from  My  Own  lireeflers.  100% 
State  Tested  (HWD  free).  Tube  Asglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  CHICKS  famous  for  llAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY',  Profitable  EGG  Y'lELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED,  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DepL  B. 

R0CKLAMD 

MASS. 


i  iTTfn 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Elec,  incubators.  Hatches  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  actual  photo  catalog. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  per  100  per  lOO  per  100 

Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns_..  $8.00  $13.00  $4.00 

Bar.  4,  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  11.00  9.00 

N.  HAMP.REDS  (AAA  Sup.)  11.00  14.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Roller  Cockerels  (our  selection) _ $8.-100 

H.  Mixed  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  HJoodtested  for  H.W.D. 
Stained  Antigen  metliod.  100%  live  del.  guar.  We 
pay  all  postage.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CASH  Uli  C.O.U.  Str.  Pullets  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  100  100  100 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) _ $7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Rox . 8.50  10.00  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . —  7.00  8.50  7.00 


All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pult’s  Ckls. 
100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _ $9.00  $14.00  $5.00 

B.  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks,  Red -Rocks_.  10.00  10.00  10.00 

H.  Mix  $8.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  1941  FREE 
Catalog  of  31  years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

received  before  Feb.  1st  with  cash  in 
full — for  delivery  after  Feb.  1st  on. 


eitherPUREBREEDS  or  HALLCROSSES 

These  are  the  same  HIGH  QUALITY  chicks  that 
we  sell  year  round.  We  have  gone  the  limit  to 
produce  QUALITY'  chicks  that  will  live  well,  grow 
fast  and  result  in  gieatcr  PROFITS  FOR  OUR 
CUSTO.MERS.  Take  advantage  of  this  5%  dis¬ 
count  offer  and  be  uell  started  on  the  road  to 
POULTRY'  PROFITS. 

All  chicks  from  Pullorum- Free 
stock.  Shipped  prepaid  and  guar¬ 
anteed  100%  live 
delivery. 

ORDER  EARLY 
advance  BOOKINGS 
are  heavy 

CATALOG^  ' 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

*  BOXS9  .  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 


ALL  VAN  DUZER  chicks  are  Record 
"  of  Performance  sired.  Large  birds. 
Large  eggs.  Your  pofits  depend  on  liv¬ 
ability  and  profitable  egg  production. 
You  can  depend  on  Van  Duzer’s  chicks  to 
do  it.  We  make  no  claims  that  cannot 
be  backed  up  by  performance. 

New  York  State,  Western  Test,  10-year 
average  2202  eggs  ;  2273.94  points  ;  24.64 
ounces  per  dozen;  9.2%  Mortality:  90.7 
Viability  :  average  eggs  per  bird  220.2. 

4  Breeds :  Single  comb  White  Leghorns  ; 
New  Hampshire  Reds ;  Barred  Rocks ; 
Barred  Cross. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  Satisfaction  un¬ 
qualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Send  your  order  in  time  for  early  order  discount 
and  to  surely  meet  your  desired  delivery  date. 


BUCK  VAN  DUZER 


Sugar  Loaf, 


New  York 
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Poultry  Problems  Increase 
With  Cold  Weather 


WHY  ARE  my  pullets  slowing 
down,  and  some  of  them  losing 
their  feathers?  How  can  I  ventilate 
my  poultry  house  so  that  the  litter 
won’t  become  so  wet?  Why  don’t  the 
older  hens  lay  better?  At  this  season 
we  always  expect  to  get  these  questions 
at  poultry  meetings  or  through  the 
mail.  So  far  we  have  never  failed  to 
get  them.  If  I  express  some  ideas 
here  about  these  ever-returning  winter 
problems,  perhaps  it  will  head  off  a 
few  inquiries.  More  important,  I  hope 
it  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  of  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention.  Fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed* 

At  least  three  reasons  are  known  to 
account  for  the  drop  in  egg  productioi 
that  may  strike  a  flock  at  any  time 
from  now  qntil  next  March — heredity, 
early  hatching,  failure  to  eat  enough 
food.  Pullets  that  were  hatched  last 
January  or  February  have  been  laying 
six  months  or  more.  It  is  in  these 
flocks  that  most  of  the  pausing  will 
take  place.  April  and  May  pullets,  as 
a  rule,  will  lay  through  the  winter 
without  much  of  any  let-down.  Just 
why  early-hatched  pullets  are  more 
prone  to  take  a  short  rest  in  the  winter 
has  not  been  explained.  The  important 
point,  I  think,  is  to  not  let  this  winter 
slump  worry  us  too  much.  The  period 
of  highest  prices  for  eggs  is  past. 
These  pullets  have  helped  us  to  reap 
a  harvest.  Given  six  or  eight  weeks, 
while  egg  prices  are  on  the  toboggan, 
they  will  come  back  (with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions)  and  lay  later  next  fall  when 
egg  prices  are  again  advancing. 

Hatched  early  or  hatched  late,  some 
pullets  are  going  to  take  a  rest  in  spite 
of  everything.  That  may  be  heredity 
expressing  itself.  The  pause  may  last 
only  a  few  days,  in  which  case  there 
probably  will  be  no  molting.  It  may 
be  more  extensive.  There  is  little  that 
one  can  do  about  this  inherited  winter 
pause  except  to  mark  the  pausing  pul¬ 
lets  so  that  they  don’t  get  into  the 
breeding  pen  later. 

On  cold  days  pullets  are  less  active. 
They  may  not  eat  their  usual  amount 
of  food.  Less  food — fewer  eggs.  The 
prevention  is  to  keep  ’em  eating — 
plenty.  Moist  mash  helps.  Extra  wheat 
may  increase  the  amount  of  grain 
eaten.  Milk  in  any  form,  liquid,  semi¬ 
liquid,  or  dry,  seems  to  pep  up  the 
birds’  appetites.  An  observant  feeder 
can  tell  at  once  without  daily  weigh¬ 
ings  just  when  food  consumption  has 
slipped.  He  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  drop  in  egg  production. 

Wet  Litter  Comes  With  Winter 
Temperature 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  rather  con¬ 
fused  about  why  the  litter  in  some 
poultry  houses  stays  dry  all  winter, 
and  in  others  it  must  be  changed  every 
week  or  two.  I  am  sure  that  heat  is 
one  important  factor.  Houses  insulat¬ 


ed  all  around  with  4  inches  or  more  of 
shavings,  rock  wool,  etc.,  and  vzith  a 
workable  ventilating  system,  are  warm 
'houses,  and  the  litter  keeps  dry.  I 
know  of  a  few  houses  with  hot  water 
heating  systems.  They  also  are  dry 
houses.  However,  some  houses  that 
are  not  so  well  insulated  may  have 
very  little  trouble  with  wet  litter. 
Deep,  fine  litter,  as  mentioned  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  helps  greatly.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  even  here,  heat  is  the 
secret. 

I  am  sure  also  that,  unless  there  is 
an  opening  of  some  sort  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  room  in  order  to  let  moist 
air  escape,  the  litter  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  soggy.  I  predict  that  before 
many  years  exhaust  fans  will  be  in 
successful  use  in  large  poultry  houses. 

Lights  for  Reconditioned  Hens 
Hens  that  put  in  a  long  season  of 
laying  must  be  given  time  to  grow  a 
new  set  of  feathers.  That  takes  at 
least  two  months  for  most  hens.  You 
can  tell  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
work  again,  by  observing  the  length  of 
tail  and  wing  feathers.  When  they  are 
mostly  renewed  you  can  turn  on  the 
lights.  Eggs  will  start  coming  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

—  A.  A. — 

Grange  Gleanings 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  total  number  of  members  to  whom 
Golden  Sheaf  certificates  were  award¬ 
ed  during  the  year,  certifying  50  or 
more  years  of  continuous  Grange  mem¬ 
bership:  129  such  certificates  having 
been  sent  into  New  York  the  past  year. 
❖  ❖  ❖ 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  Grange  quartet 
contest  at  the  Worcester  session,  a 
Massachusetts  quartet  captured  first 
honors.  It  was  composed  of  four  Black- 
mer  brothers  of  North  Orange,  all  of 
whom  are  past  masters  and. hard -work¬ 
ing  farmers  in  Franklin  county.  'They 
have  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  effective  quartet  music  and 
are  in  great  demand,  not  only  Tor 
Grange  meetings,  but  for  many  public 
.occasions  as  well.  It  is  no  slight  honor 
to  win  the  national  contest  and  these 
sturdy  young  farmers  have  been  the 
recipients  of  numerous  and  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations. 

*  4:  4: 

DEATH  HAS  TAKEN  another  well- 
known  member  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
Edwin  C.  Patten  of  Topsham,  who 
passed  away  on  November  1.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ten  was  formerly  overseer  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange  and  he  had  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  of  treasurer  in  Sagadahoc  County 
Pomona  for  35  years,  also  serving 
many  years  as  county  treasurer,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  leader  in  many  civic 
and  public  affairs,  and  he  will  be  keen¬ 
ly  missed  in  his  community. 


Help  Protect  Your  Community 


BREEDING  STOCK 


BREEDING  MALES 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Strain. 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Large  —  Vigorous  —  Beautiful 
Write  immediately  for  prices  to 

JAMES  E.  RICE  &  SONS 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm 

Route  A.  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


LEMENTS 

HICKS 


BROS 

FARMS 


C I  e  m-Cross 
sex-1  inked 
baby  pullets 

are  reaching  wide  popularity  I 
because  of  their  profit-abilities.  I 
So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,  Barred  and  I 
White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock  cross  chicks.  Bred  right. 
Maine- U.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  24  Winterport,  Maine 


DUCKLINGS 


Ducklings : 


Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  No.  Collins,  N.Y. 


GEESE 


EMBDEN  GEESE  AND  GANDERS.  $4  each.  Beauties. 
Collie  Pups,  $10,  $5.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


COHTEHT  FARMS 

W  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  w 

For  the  pa.st  three  years  our  pens  at  the  Central  New 
Y'ork  layins  contests  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds  in 
combined  production  and  livability.  .Mortality  for  the 
three  years  averaged  fi.7%  with  average  proriuction  of 
225.B  eggs,  weighing  24.86  ounces  per  dozen.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  1042  delivery.  Write  today  for 
advance  price  li.st  and  catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  A,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
as  head  of  the  State  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil,  has  asked  that  Volunteer  Offices  be 
set  up  under  local  Defense  Councils  in 
all  counties  and  cities  in  New  York 
State  for  registering  of  all  civilian  men 
and  women  wanting  to  help  in  com- 
m.unity  protection,  such  as  fire  ward¬ 
ens,  etc.,  and  commimity  services  like 
mass  feeding,  child  care,  food  preser¬ 
vation,  etc.  This  means  that  everyone 
volunteering  for  any  home  and  com¬ 
munity  defense  work  should  register 
first  of  all  at  the  Volunteer  Office  in 
his  or  her  locality.  If  you  don’t  know 
where  the  Volunteer  Office  in  your 
locality  is,  ask  your  local  Defense 
Council  headquarters.  If  you  cannot 
find  this,  ask  your  local  newspaper  or 


radio  station.  If  you  find  no  Volunteer 
Office  is  set  up  yet  in  your  community, 
ask  your  Defense  Council  to  get  one 
going  at  once.  By  registering  for  any 
volunteer  defense  work  first  of  all  at 
the  legal  Volunteer  Office,  you  help 
your  country  prevent  much  confusion 
and  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

The  set-up  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Volunteer  Participation  un¬ 
der  the  State  Defense  Council  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  official  Washington 
plan,  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
states  will  follow  the  same  system  as 
soon  as  possible.  Therefore,  wherever 
you  live,  be  on  the  alert  to  take  part 
in  this  national  plan  for  organized 
community  protection. 
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Frank  Snyder  Heads 
Milk  Bargaining  Agency 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.,  Frank 
Snyder  of  Liberty,  Pa.,  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature, 
was  elected  President  to  succeed  Ralph 
Norton  who  declined  to  seek  re-elec¬ 
tion.  Leon  Chapin  of  North  Bangor,  N. 
Y.,  was  re-elected  Vice-President.  A. 
D.  Hakes  of  Pitcher  was  elected  Sec¬ 
retary  to  succeed  Warren  Davy,  and 
George  Pelton  of  Adams  was  elected 
Treasurer  to  succeed  Homer  Rolfe. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  en¬ 
larging  the  Board  of  Directors  from  17 
to  30.  The  following  Directors  were 
elected. 

One-year  terms:  Edwin  Rice,  Ran¬ 
dolph;  Ernest  C.  Sheldon,  Little  Falls; 
Paul  M.  Selleck,  Canton,  Pa. 

Two-year  terms:  Ernest  J.  Hard, 
Bennington,  Vt.;  A.  J.  Ellsworth,  South 
Montrose,  Pa.;  George  K.  Pelton, 
Adams;  Herman  W.  Jackson,  Wells- 
ville;  Elmer  Anderson,  Preble;  Alfred 
Williams,  Franklinville ;  James  P.  Can- 
don,  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Three-year  terms;  William  Storie, 
Bovina  Center;  Adrian  Hagen,  Goshen; 
Frank  E.  Snyder,  Liberty,  Pa.;  Walter 
O.  Wilkie,  Amsterdam;  Warren  E. 
Davy,  Greene;  A.  D.  Hakes,  Pitcher; 
Homer  S.  Rolfe,  Lisbon;  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Watertown;  Ernest  C.  Strobeck,  Mace- 
don;  Herbert  L.  Seeley,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

Holman  Raps  Price  Ceilings 

Charles  Holman,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  told  Bargaining  Agency 
delegates  that  the  proposed  price  ceil¬ 
ing  bill,  recently  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  crush  farm¬ 
ers.  He  stated  that  any  price  ceiling 
affecting  agriculture  should  be  based 
on  costs  and  city  wages. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  it  was  rumor¬ 
ed  that  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers’ 
Cooperative  Association  would  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Agency  if  Charles  Bald¬ 
win  remained  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  organization.  However,  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  was  generally 
considered  as  a  victory  for  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  concluded  without  action  being 
taken  on  the  reported  request  for  his 
resignation. 

Resolutions 

The  Agency  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  fostering  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  of  the  use  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine;  calling  for  united  leadership  among 
dairy  groups;  urging  vigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  filled  milk  laws;  proposing 
that  the  parity  ideal  for  agriculture  in¬ 
clude  a  consideration  of  increased  farm 
wages  and  the  effect  of  increased  wage 
returns  in  cities;  recommending  that 
the  procedure  in  conducting  hearings 
on  amendments  to  milk  orders  be  stud¬ 
ied,  revised  and  clarified;  urging  con¬ 
tinued  government  purchase  of  butter 
for  export  and  relief;  proposing  that 
Congress  act  immediately  to  protect 
American  Agriculture  by  enacting 
stricter  control  over  cattle  importa¬ 
tions;  urging  that  Congress  retain  its 
tariff-making  powers  instead  of  dele¬ 
gating  them  to  other  agencies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  charging  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  with  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  practices  in  connection  with  its 
purchase  of  milk  products  from  pro¬ 
ducer  cooperative  associations.  Among 
other  things,  the  complaint  charges 
that  the  Sheffield  Co.  organized  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  later  changed  to  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association, 

^  Merry  Christmas  ^ 


Inc.,  for  its  own  benefit  and  not  that 
of  its  producer  members. 

N.  J.  Cladakis,  Administrator  of  the 
New  York  City  Order,  has  announced 
that  cooperative  payments  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  being  held  pending  decision 
in  this  matter. 

The  association,  said  Mr.  Cladakis, 
has  the  right  to  petition  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  hearing,  at  which 
time  the  charges  would  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  Cladakis  also  announced  the 
withholding  of  cooperative  payments 
from  the  Dairymen’s  League.  This  ac¬ 
tion  took  effect  August  2,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  payments  due  to  the  League  for 
July,  August,  September  and  October 
are  being  held.  The  reason  for  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  to  file  reports  on  milk 
payments  and  milk  payrolls.  Confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  and  are  being 
held  between  League  officials  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  difference  of  opinion  will  be  set¬ 
tled. 


Seeding  Failures 


By  R.  B.  CHILD. 

After  the  1939  drought,  W.  D.  Van 
Valkenburgh,  manager  of  theMontefoire 
Hospital  farm  at  Bedford  Hills,  West¬ 
chester  County,  had  some  sorry  look¬ 
ing  new  seedings.  The  stand  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  plants  was  so  thin  on  some 
fields  he  thought  seriously  of  plowing 
them  up  and  re-seeding.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  there  were  not  more  than  two 
legume  plants  per  square  yard — but  the 
timothy  stand  was  fair. 

During  the  winter  of  1939-40,  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburgh  top-dressed  most  of 
the  new  seeded  fields  with  a  light  coat 
of  stable  manure.  Acting  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Prof.  John  Barron  of  Cornell 
University,  he  scattered  a  mixture  of 
medium  red  clover  and  alfalfa  over  the 
whole  area  the  first  week  of  April, 
1940,  and  then  went  over  it  with  a 
spike  tooth  harrow. 

As  you  recall,  the  1940  growing  sea¬ 
son  was  ideal,  and  the  surface  seeding 
in  this  case  was  a  great  success.  The 
hay  in  1940  was  mostly  timothy,  but 
this  year  there  was  about  60%  clover 
and  alfalfa,  and  40%  timothy.  On  one 
measured  acre,  where  we  cut  1.6  tons 
of  timothy  in  1940,  the  1941  yield  was 
3.1  tons  of  excellent  quality  mixed 
legume  hay. 

Of  course,  a  good  supply  of  moisture 
following  the  surface  seeding  was  the 
main  reason  for  success,  but  the  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure  surely  help¬ 
ed. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  men  who 
say  they  always  top-dress  new  seed¬ 
ings,  no  matter  how  good  or  poor  the 
stand  is.  If  they  have  excellent  new 
seedings,  they  will  get  more  hay  out 
of  the  manure  by  using  it  on  old  tim¬ 
othy  stands. 

How  were  your  new  seedings  this 
fall? 

If  they  were  a  partial  failure,  I  know 
of  no  better  procedure  than  this. 
Spread  5  or  6  loads  of  superphosphated 
manure  per  acre  this  winter,  (scatter 
seed  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  the 
snow  goes  off  next  spring,  go  over  the 
field  with  a  spike  tooth  harrow,  and 
pray  for  rain. 


For  the  toughest  johs- 
oil  with  plenty  of  muscle! 


WHEN  there’s  hard  work  to 
be  done,  here’s  a  reason¬ 
ably  priced  oil  you  can  count  on 
—  Gulflube!  It’s  made  tough— to 
perform  the  toughest  jobs  you 
may  ask  of  it! 

Why  have  thousands  of  farmers 
found  Gulflube  a  wonder  at  stand¬ 
ing  up  under  hard  work  ?  Why 
is  Gulflube  such  a  favorite  for 
lubricating  trucks,  tractors  and 
other  machinery  in  most  farm 
areas?  Because  Gulflube  is  refined 
by  a  special  double -solvent  pro¬ 
cess  that  takes  out  many  of  the 
sludge  and  carbon-formers ...  en¬ 
ables  Gulflube  to  stand  up  longer ! 
\ 

Pay  a  visit  to  your  nearest  Gulf 
man  soon.  He  carries  Gulflube  in 
the  handy  5  -  gallon  containers — 
and  in  other  sizes  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  You’ll  find  they’re  all 


priced  right,  too.  Beside  Gulflube, 
he  carries  a  full  line  of  fuels,  lubri¬ 
cants,  livestock  sprays,  and  other 
specialties  for  farm  use.  Call  on 
your  Gulf  man  soon! 

Gulf  Products  Popular  On 
Farm  and  Ranch: 

GULF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANTS  E.  P.  90  AND  140 

Specially  compounded  for  use  in  trans¬ 
mission,  differentials,  and  final  drives. 

GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS  S  AND  W 

Improved  lubricants  which  will  remain 
in  bearings  for  long  periods  without  run¬ 
ning  out.  For  gerieral  chassis  lubrication 
of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WHEEL  BEARING  GREASE 

Possesses  unusual  resistance  to  heat. 
Recommended  for  the  ball  and  roller 
front  and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  cars, 
trucks,  and  tractors. 

GULFLEX  WATERPROOF  GREASE 

Provides  better  lubrication  for  water 
pumps  and  automotive  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  where  a  product  of  this  kind  is 
needed. 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
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N.  Y.  State  Grange  Meets  in  Rochester 


Meeting  at  a  historic  time,  with 
the  country  at  war,  the  New  York 
State  Grange  at  its  opening  session 
wired  the  President  an  expression  of 
“100  per  cent  support  for  the  nation 
and  its  ideals  in  this  crisis.” 

A  somewhat  sobered  delegate  body 
several  times  turned  down  resolutions 
which  would  have  called  for  public  ex¬ 
penditures,  on  the  ground  that  in  war¬ 
time  all  unnecessary  spending  should 
be  eliminated.  When  James  C.  Farm¬ 
er,  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  in¬ 
stalled  the  officers  there  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  moment.  It  was  a  sobered  group 
that  joined  hands  and  sang  "God  Be 
With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again,”  for 
few  could  predict  what  the  years  might 
bring  beyond  “blood  and  tears.” 

Upkeep  of  roads  was  urged  as  good 
defense,  but  unnecessary  construction 
opposed.  A  larger  share  of  gasoline 
taxes  for  highway  use  and  larger  allot¬ 
ment  to  towns  and  counties  was  asked. 
Restoration  of  full  state  laid  to  schools 
was  asked  on  the  ground  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  no  taxing  power  except  on 
real  estate. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  and 
priority  for  materials  was  asked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  electric 
power  and  equipment  in  eking  out  the 
farm  labor  shortage.  Greatest  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  giving  farmers 
machinery  and  parts  to  do  the  job  of 
producing  food  to  win  the  war. 

The  government  was  asked  to  ar¬ 
range  transportation  home  for  service 
men  on  furlough.  Grangers  were 
asked  to  economize  in  their  living  so 
as  to  be  able  to  send  gifts  to  service 
men.  Study  of  a  marketing  authority 
for  New  York  City  was  urged.  Clear 
channel  stations  were  asked  so  farmer 
won’t  live  in  a  radio  desert.  Appro¬ 
priation  to  continue  the  calfhood  vac¬ 
cination  program  was  asked.  Propos¬ 
al  for  a  board  of  mediation  to  adjust 
disputes  between  farmers  and  buyers 
was  rejected  because  it  would  be 
“merely  another  government  bureau.” 

Daylight  saving  was  opposed  and  the 
Grange  declined  to  change  its  meet¬ 
ing  time  from  December  to  October. 

Urges  Flexible  Price  Plan  for 
Milk  Order 

Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes  was 
commended  for  administering  the  state 
milk  control  law  in  “A  manner  that  is 
fair  to  all  parties  concerned.”  Any 
changes  in  the  Rogers-Allen  or  Nunan- 
Allen  laws  “which  would  weaken  the 
position  of  producers,”  was  opposed 
vigorously. 

But  the  delegates  were  not  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  federal  milk  marketing 
order  which  governs  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  A  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  upon  recommendation  of  the  dairy 
committee  headed  by  Oscar  Sundquist 
of  Stillwater  said  that  dairymen  fre¬ 
quently  suffer  losses  because  of  the 
procedure  in  amending  the  order  when 
conditions  in  the  market  are  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

They  urged  that  a  flexible  and  work¬ 
able  index  be  set  up  which  would 
change  the  price  to  dairymen  monthly 
as  changes  in  the  market  occurred. 
This  would  be  based  upon  an  index  of 
cost  of  production.  Prices  to  be  paid 


producers  would  shift  automatically 
each  month  with  any  change  in  the 
base  index  of  production  costs. 

Continuance  of  the  state  milk  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  was  favored,  provided 
the  present  rate  of  assessment  upon 
producers  and  dealers  is  retained. 

After  debating  merits  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway-power 
project  in  war-time,  it  was  voted  to 
table  the  matter. 

The  delegates  pledged  themselves,  to 
protect  and  conserve  all  the  resources 
of  state  and  nation  to  assist  in  the 
war  effort.  They  urged  emphatically 
that  every  possible  priority  be  given 
farmers  on  manufacture  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  feed  and  machinery.  With  a 
labor  shortage,  they  said  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  farmers  to  obtain  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  in  order  to  meet  the 
government’s  request  for  increased 
production. 

Chester  H.  Gray,  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Users’  Conference, 
pointed  out  that  farmers  now  pay  for 
motor  vehicle  and  gasoline  taxes  85 
per  cent  as  much  as  they  pay  in  gen¬ 
eral  property  taxes.  Whether  for  de¬ 
fense  or  not,  he  said,  this  tax  load  is 
greater  than  taxes  on  luxuries. 

All  Officers  Reelected 

The  unanimity  with  which  all  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Grgnge  were  reelected  was 
an  inspiring  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
unity  in  the  organization.  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Rich  and  most  of  his  associate  offi¬ 
cers  received  every  ballot  cast.  In  all 
cases  except  one  officers  elected  re¬ 
ceived  within  10  of  all  votes  cast.  The 
single  exception  obviously  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  so  delegates 
did  not  know  David  C.  Kidd  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper  carried  over  as  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  Leland  C. 
Smith,  whose  term  expired,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  three  years,  receiving  all 
the  votes  except  the  few  cast  for  his 
associate  members  by  mistake. 

Demands  Same  Consideration  for  Agri¬ 
culture  as  Industry  and  Labor 

“The  time  has  come  when  farmers, 
to  use  an  old  expression,  must  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,”  State  Master  Rich 
told  the  Grange  in  his  annual  address. 
“They  must  decide  what  they  want  and 
take  charge  of  their  own  program. 
They  should  not  be  content  to  let  the 
other  fellow  run  things  for  them.  They 
must  decide  between  a  bureaucracy 
which  may  be  intensified  or  more 
democratic  control  in  planning  and 
execution.” 

Pledging  full  cooperation  with  the 
government  in  meeting  problems  of 
the  emergency  and  national  defense. 
Rich  said,  farmers  will  produce  the 
food  necessary  to  win  the  war,  “but 
we  believe  our  job  is  just  as  important 
as  shipbuilding  or  work  in  munitions 
plants.  Agriculture  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  to  priority,  price 
and  draft  deferment.  It  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  give  guaranteed  profits  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  high  wages  to  labor  and 
then  appeal  to  farmers  on  a  basis  of 
patriotism.” 

Discussing  the  shortage  of  farm 
machinery  and  repair  parts,  a  problem 
accentuated  by  labor  shortage.  Rich 


suggested  that  the  government  in  can¬ 
vassing  farmers  to  determine  how  much 
they  can  produce  also  should  ascertain 
their  needs  in  equipment  and  parts. 
He  said  farmers  should  be  assured 
parity  prices  now  and  be  given  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  post-war  period. 

Marketing  was  termed  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  agriculture  and 
Rich  urged  development  of  strong  or¬ 
ganizations  for  marketing  services  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  retain  some  con¬ 
trol  over  his  product  and  the  price  he 
receives.  “We  have  got  to  face  the 
facts,”  he  continued.  “No  one  is  go¬ 
ing  to  look  after  agriculture  except 
the  farmer.  Therefore,  the  grange  and 
other  farm  organizations  must  formu¬ 
late  a  program  and  present  a  solid 
front  in  the  days  and  years  which  lie 
ahead,” 

Women  Have  Important  Part  in 
Defense 

The  importance  of  women’s  work  in 
winning  the  war  was  emphasized  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wagenblass,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus.  “In  war-time  greater  efforts 
will  be  expected  of  every  person  be¬ 
cause  their  services  belong  to  the 
country,”  she  said.  “In  the  armed 
forces  great  care  is  taken  to  have  bal¬ 
anced  diets.  The  same  care  is  needed 
in  civilian  life. 

“Every  third  family  is  below  the 
safety  line  in  diet.  We  can  get  all  the 
essential  vitamins  in  foods  that  are 
available.  The  good  cook  and  the  good 
homemaker  sees  that  her  family  gets 
them.  In  war-time  proper  feeding  is 
essential  because  modern  war  is  total 
war  and  we  must  have  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
health.” 

She  said  that  a  state  nutrition  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  by  the  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  and  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  is  ready  to  advise  and  assist  in 
nutritional  programs.  Harold  Stan¬ 
ley  is  committee  chairman. 

“Never  was  the  Grange  more  use¬ 
ful,”  said  Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  director 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  He  paid  tribute  to  Grange 
as  an  organization  “that  links  many 
diverse  groups  into  an  organic  whole 
to  speak  for  agriculture.  This  gives 
us  a  very  real  kind  of  unity  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  the  nation  and  of 
agriculture  and  to  work  for  a  better 
balanced  farm  life.” 

Work  being  carried  on  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  is  vital  to  the  national 
defense  and  should  be  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  no  matter  what  new 
war-time  demands  may  be  made  upon 
research,  Parrott  said. 

Editor  Ed  Eastman  of  American 
Agriculturist  emphasized  that  the  job 
of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
in  the  whole  war  effort.  ‘This  is  a 
war  of  resources,”  he  said,  “and  I  know 
of  no  class  of  people  more  needed  now 
than  the  farmer.”  He  predicted  that 
we  are  going  to  have  more  govern¬ 
ment,  give  up  some  of  our  freedom 
and  work  harder  than  ever,  because  of 
the  war.  “We  will  do  all  of  this 
gladly.  I  had  hoped  we  could  avoid 
war.  Now  I  know  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  it  with  blood  and  tears,  but  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  unless  we 
could  look  to  the  years  ahead  and  re¬ 
gain  our  freedom.” 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  former  state 
master  and  until  recently  chairman  of 
the  National  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  told  Sixth  Degree  initiates  that 
“I  have  faith  in  America,  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  the  Grange,  if  we  all  do  our 
part  now.  The  Grange  is  75  years  old. 
It  was  born  of  the  Civil  War.  It  has 
lived  through  other  wars.  It  has  been 
a  great  unifying  force  for  agriculture 
and  rural  people. 

“Surely,  with  75  years  of  experience, 
of  organization  and  of  leadership  be¬ 
hind  us,  we  have  a  useful  vehicle.  We 


Milk  Markpflng  Co-Ops 
Ask  Amoncliiicnts  to 
N.  V.  Milk  Order 

Most  important  amendments  to 
the  New  York  milk  Order  asked 
for  jointly  by  all  of  the  milk 
marketing  cooperatives  are: 

A  Class  I  price  of  $3.86.  This 
price  is  based  on  the  costs  of 
milk  production,  figuring  labor 
at  45  cents  an  hour.  A  propor¬ 
tionate  raise  in  other  classes  of 
milk  is  also  requested. 

Under  Class  III  more  sub¬ 
classes  are  requested  in  order  to 
put  prices  of  milk  under  this 
class  in  fair  competition  with 
milk  by-products  from  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

A  most  important  amendment 
asked  for  by  the  cooperatives  is 
better  and  fairer  payments  to 
encourage  the  milk  marketing  co¬ 
operatives  for  the  marketing 
services  which  they  render.  If 
dairymen  are  to  continue  to  have 
any  part  in  the  setting  of  milk 
prices,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
cooperatives  have  more  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  services  they 
render  than  they  are  now  getting 
under  the  present  Order. 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  in 
the  request  for  an  amendment  ^ 
which  would  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  milk  twitfe  a  month  in¬ 
stead  of  once  a  month  as  at 
present. 

It  is  expected  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  call  hearings  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  need  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Marketing  Order, 
and  that  following  these  hear¬ 
ings  dairymen  themselves  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  suggested  changes. 
Changes  would  be  in  force  April 
1st,  1942. 


will  be  serving  the  nation  and  our¬ 
selves  best  by  making  full  use  of  it. 
Let  us  resolve  to  make  the  Grange 
stronger  and  more  useful.  It  will  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  nation.” 

In  the  Pomona  Grange  publicity  con¬ 
test  first  prize  went  to  Jefferson 
County,  second  to  Otsego,  third  to 
Oneida,  and  honorable  mention  to 
Oswego,  Hamptonburg  Grange  was 
first  in  a  similar  contest  for  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges.  Pine  Grove  was  second 
and  Ancram  third.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion^  went  to  DeRuyter,  Lake  Placid 
and  Hartford. 

Bennett  Cohen,  Alfred  University, 
won  first  prize  in  the  annual  speaking 
contest  for  students  of  the  six  state 
schools  of  agriculture.  Eugene  Plap- 
inger,  Farmingdale,  was  second,  and 
Lyndon  Howlett,  Jr.,  Morrisville,  third. 

i  — A.  A.  — 

IVew  York  Potato  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Meet 
January  7-8 

The  7th  successive  joint  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  and  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  is  to  be  held  Janu¬ 
ary  7th  and  8th  at  the  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  This"  will  be  the  32nd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  vegetable  growers 
and  the  15th  annual  meeting  of  the 
potato  growers. 

The  officers  of  the  two  associations 
are  planning  a  winter  show  to  include 
able  speakers  on  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  research,  economic  trends, 
government  policies,  and  individual 
production  problems.  The  trade  shovi 
will  again  be  featured  as  well  as  edu< 
cational  exhibits  from  Cornell  and 
Geneva,  a  competitive  vegetable  and 
potato  exhibit,  banquet,  4-H  and  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  Clubs  judging  and  show¬ 
ing  and .  certified  seed  show. 
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Potato  Markets 
Continue  Dull 


Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


The  potato  markets  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  have  been 
dull  and  draggy  for  nearly  a  month. 
The  trade  generally  is  complaining 
that  the  demand  for  potatoes  has  been 
extremely  light. 

At  the  present  time,  street  prices  to 
growers  in  Aroostook  County  are  rang¬ 
ing  between  $1.50  and  $1.60  net  per 
barrel  (90c  to  97c  cwt.).  F.O.B.  prices 
in  Aroostook  are  mostly  at  $1.23  f.o.b. 
central  Aroostook  points  loaded  in  cars. 
Long  Island  growers  have  been  holding 
fairly  firm,  but  recently  have  drop¬ 
ped  their  prices  somewhat.  At  the 
present  time.  Long  Island  potatoes  are 
jobbing  in  New  York  City  at  $1.65  to 
$1.80.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
market  has  held  quite  firm  in  western 
New  York,  even  though  they  too  have 
had  a  fairly  light  movement.  Appar¬ 
ently  growers  in  that  section  are  quite 
reluctant  to  sell  and  are  recetving 
sufficient  distribution  to  hold  prices. 

The  November  crop  report  did  not 
change  the  picture  a  great  deal.  This 
estimate  was  increased  2,180,000  bush¬ 
els  over  the  October  estimate,  bringing 
the  total  estimate  for  the  country  up 
to  376,701,000  bushels,  compared  to 
397,722,000  bushels  last  year  and  the 
ten-year  average  from  1930-1939  of 
370,045,000  bushels.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
adjustments  by  states  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  report  were  minor,  the  only  two 
major  adjustments  being  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Ohio,  both  of  which 
were  increased  slightly  more  than  a 
million  bushels. 

Shipments  continue  light  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  last  re¬ 
ports  that  we  have  indicate  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  about  11,000 
cars  behind  shipments  to  the  same  date 
last  year.  Maine  shipments,  however, 
are  considerably  ahead  of  last  year, 
showing  slightly  over  7,000  cars  ship¬ 
ped  to  date,  compared  to  approximate¬ 
ly  4500  cars  last  year.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  last  season  Maine  had  a  Starch 
Diversion  Program  that  was  diverting 
large  quantities  of  hiarketable  potatoes 
to  starch.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
Starch  Program  this  year,  but  based  on 
present  prices  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  any  large  portion  of  market¬ 
able  stock  to  be  diverted  to  these 
channels.  For  the  most  part,  stock 
going  to  the  factories  will  consist  of 
inferior  stock  that  probably  would  not 
be  shipped  anyway. 

T^e  Maine  crop  is  not  keeping  as 
well  as  we  would  like  to  see  it,  due  to 
bacterial  ring  rot  in  Katahdins  and 
Chippewas  and  late  blight  in  Moun¬ 
tains.  As  a  result,  it  is  expected  that 
the  shrinkage  in  Maine  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  normally. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  esti¬ 
mates  from  authoritative  sources  are 
indicating  present  supplies  on  Long 
Island  between  85  and  100  per  cent  of 
last  season.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Long  Island  had  a  lighter  crop  this 
year,  it  would  seem  that  the  move¬ 
ment  from  that  section  has  been  rath¬ 
er  slow.  Although  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  consider  the  Jersey 
crop  as  being  cleaned  up,  there  is  still 
stock  available  in  that  section  in  faib- 
ly  large  quantities.  With  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  both  Maine  and  Long 
Island  having  been  comparatively  light, 
it  appears  that  we  have  plenty  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Northeast,  if  not  a  rather 
burdensome  quantity.  Many  people 
feel  that  Long  Island  will  be  in  the 
market  until  March  again  this  season. 

Until  recently,  growers  in  Maine, 
like  growers  all  over  the  country,  have 
been  optimistic  and  inclined  to  wait 
for  higher  prices.  However,  it  is  our 
opinion  that,  in  Maine  at  leas^  grow¬ 


ers  during  the  last  few  days  have  been 
showing  more  or  less  weakness  and  ap¬ 
parently  are  ready  to  move  some  stock. 

We  are  now  in  the  holiday  season 
when  the  trade  generally  expects  a 
slow  potato  market.  Thus,  we  believe 
it  only  logical  to  expect  the  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  December  to  follow  a 
slightly  downward  trend.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  looking  forward  to  high¬ 
er  prices  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
With  a  light  movement  and  supplies 
rather  heavy  in  the  Northeast,  we  are 
afraid  that  January  will  not  bring  forth 
the  results  expected.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  unforseen  enters  the  picture,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  we  have  seen 
our  highest  prices  until  the  spring  mar¬ 
ket. 

—  A.  A.— 

Milk  Production  Heavy 

Milk  production  in  New  York  herds 
during  November  was  10%  above  a 
year  ago.  For  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  milk  production  in  New 
York  State  was  3.3%  higher  than  in 
1940. 

Figures  show  that  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  per  cow  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  has,  since  June  1,  been  heavier 
than  in  any  corresponding  months  in 
the  past  ten  years.  This  fall,  grain 
feeding  has  averaged  14%  heavier  than 
last  year. 

The  number  of  heifers  over  a  year 
old  on  dairy  farms  is  still  at  a  high 
level.  However,  there  appears  to  be  a 
decrease  in  heifers  under  one  year,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  peak  in  dairy  cow 
population  will  be  reached  when  pres¬ 
ent  yearling  heifers  become  of  produc¬ 
ing  age.  This  situation  may,  of  course,- 
be  changed  by  the  present  talk  about 
increasing  production  as  a  means  of 
defense. 

Prices  received  by  New  York  State 
farmers  for  products  sold  during  No¬ 
vember  averaged  to  bring  39%  more 
than  pre-war  figures.  November  farm 
prices  were  1  point  lower  than  a  month 
earlier,  but  31  points  above  the  No¬ 
vember  index  last  year. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  supplies 
in  November  were  41  points  above  pre¬ 
war,  with  a  1-point  gain  over  the  month 
previous  and  an  increase  of  19  points 
since  last  November.  Note  particu¬ 
larly  that  prices  received  rose  faster 
than  costs,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
prices  trend  upward.  However,  farm 
wage  rates  this  fall  were  165,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  pre-war  (figured  as  100). 
Last  year  they  stood  at  129. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Farmers  Receive  New 
Fertilizer 

Ninety-five  tons  of  metaphosphate, 
the  new  T.V.A.  fertilizer,  have  been 
shipped  to  New  York  state  for  testing 
on  farms  in  16  counties. 

The  tests  are  part  of  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  farmers  participate, 
with  their  agricultural  extension  serv¬ 
ices  and  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  This  spring  484  tons  of  the 
fertilizer  were  shipped  for  use  in  New 
York  State.  The  farmers  use  it  only 
on  such  soil-building  crops  as  perma¬ 
nent  pastures,  established  legume  hays, 
and  small  grains  seeded  with  legumes 
and  grasses. 

The  metaphosphate  is  of  higher  an¬ 
alysis  than  any  phosphatic  fertilizer  in 
common  use.  The  material  is  for  dem¬ 
onstration  only,  and  cannot  be  purchas¬ 
ed.  While  equally  good  results  may 
be  had  by  the  use  of  equal  amounts 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  ordi¬ 
nary  superphosphate,  emphasis  is  be¬ 
ing  put  on  concentrated  fertilizers  be¬ 
cause  they  effect  savings  in  bagging, 
freight  and  handling  costs. 
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GET  THE  GENUINE- 
LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL  j 


You  Get  More 
For  Your  Money 
When  You  Buy 

BALL-BAND 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO.,  363  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


IRELAND 


(4/OOPSAlV 


ROLLING  TABLE 
SAW — especially  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for 
highest  efficiency  and 
many  years  of  hard 
service. 

NEW  DRAG  SAW 
is  more  easily  oper¬ 
ated —  faster  cutting 
— enabling  one  man 
to  handle  large  or 
small  logs  with  ease. 
Send  for  Folder. 

IRELAND  MACHINE 
&  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Box  A,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Trannpre  AttpitHnn  and  mink.  Sure 

1  rappers,  miennon. -esuit.  price  .nn. no.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Couture,  1649  Cuvillier  St.,  Montreal,  Qujbec,  Can. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


80-ACRE  DAIRY  AND  CROP  FARM 

On  macadam  highway,  convenient  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y'., 
population  5500.  Good  schools  and  community  ad¬ 
vantages.  Favorable  local  markets  and  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  12-room  house,  elec.,  50  ft.  dairy  bam.  concrete 
stable,  poultry  house  and  garage.  $4000.  Investigate 
long-tenn  purcha.se  plan. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Dandy  State  Hway  Farm;  Eqpd. 

Good  9  rooms,  water  in  kitchen,  elec.,  charming  .set¬ 
ting.  grade  “A"  barn,  ice  and  poultry  houses;  Imsured 
'for  $3450;  34  acres  for  crops  etc.,  47  acres  creek- watered 
pasture  arid  wood;  incapacitated  owner’s  price,  $3850, 
part  down,  including  7  cows,  calf,  hogs.  100  poultry, 
crops,  tools;  photo  pg.  21  big  Free  catalog  1290  bar¬ 
gains  many  States. 

STROUT  REALTY,  255-R  4th  Avo..  New  York  City. 


complete  address 
when  answering  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


FUR  RANCHERS! 


service 

Quick  action 

Fuii  market 
vaiue 


•  • .  sell  your  furs  througlr^the 
wo.rld's  leading  fur  auction  h'^use 


When  you  sell  your  furs  through  the  world’s 
largest  auction  house,  all  these  advantages  are 
yours:  Finest  outlets,  a  highly  trained  technical 
staff,  expert  grading,  excellent  display,  keen 
competitive  bidding  insuring  full  market  value. 
Consider  these  advantages  when  you  plan 
your  next  shipment.  Write  for  full  information. 


Lampson,  Fraser  &  Huth,  Inc. 


151  West  30th  Street 


New  York,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Be  Sure  to  Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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HOLSTEIN 


Ready  for  Service  —  Young  Bulls 

from  our  outstanding  Champion  Show  Bulls. 
They  are  bred  for  type  as  well  as  production. 
Prices  reasonabfe. 

J.  REYNOLDS  WAIT,  Auyurn.^'New^'vorK. 
FOR  SALE:  At  Farmer’s  Prices, 

sons  of  excellent  type  from  our  4%  “Invincible”  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  Carnation  Creamelle  Inka  May. 

Orchard  Hill  Stock  Farm,  port  piain^'w-v. 


DAIRY  COWS  HmSTONS^and  GUERNSEYS 

Fresh  and  nearby.  Blood-tested. 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

T.B.  AND  BLOODTESTED  HOLSTEINS  AND 
GUERNSEYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 


Tarbell  Farms  GUERNSEYS  ».£■< 

BULLS  FROM  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Closely  related  to  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  467961,  20,508.9  lbs.  Milk,  1.109.0 
lbs.  Fat.  World's  Champion  Guernsey  Jr.  4  yr.  old 
and  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  613193,  10,848.8  lbs. 
Milk,  596. 1  lbs.  Fat  at  2  yrs.  305  days,  2  milkings 
ALSO  a  few  heifers  of  this  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  full  particulars.  Visitors  Welcome. 

Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  10  OPEN.  WELL  GROWN 

GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

FROM  OUR  OWN  T.B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED  DAIRY. 
SIRED  BY  A  SON  OF  MAY  ROYAL’S  HOLLISTON. 

E.  E.  KEZER  &  SON,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

DELHI,  N.  Y.,  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Ready  for  Light  Service.  Price  from  $100.00  up. 
Also  a  few  Heifers,  all  ages.  Apply  at  once. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

AND  SERVICE  SIRES  FROM  TOP  PRODUCTION 
A.R.  DAMS.  CHANCE  FOR  REAL  BARGAIN. 

89  BRYANT  STREET, 
YORK 


HDATTI^WITQ  69  BRYANT  ST 

.  rSAULpfvUo,  buffalo,  new 


HEREFOROS 


2  Registered  Domino  Hereford  Bulls 

6  months  old. 

R.  FRANK  LEWIS,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  FORTY-FOUR  YEARLING,  PURE¬ 
BRED  POLLED.  ACCLIMATED 

HEREFORD  STEERS 

JUST  RIGHT  TO  SHORT  FEED.  A  DANDY  LOT. 

AW  PWIY  I  TPCi  HULBERTON, 

.  ra.  Orleans  co.,  n.  y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HEREFORD  —  ANGUS 

EVERYTHING  IN  REGISTERED  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BREEDING  STOCK. 

West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


Aberdeen-Angus 

Last  year  I  had  to  disappoint  several  who  wanted 
young  hulls.  I  have  saved  five  of  my  top  bull  calves 
this  year.  If  you  are  going  to  need  a  bull  for  next 
season  let  me  know  at  once.  These  bulls  are  the  real 
beef  type.  Price  $125.00  each,  registered  and  transfer. 
Also  have  three  older  cows  bred  to  calve  next  spring 
at  $100.00  each. 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


T.  M.  SCOON, 


ROUTE  5  &  20. 


YOUNG  COWS  BRED  — 

YEARLING  AND  SPRING  HEIFER  CALVES, 
BEST  TYPE  AND  BLOODLINES. 
ACCREDITED,  BLOOD  TESTED,  REGISTERED. 

GROG’S  FARM,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  YOUNG  COMMERCIAL 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS 

bred  for  spring  freshening  to  the  proven  sire,  Prideman 
Peter.  Accredited  and  negative.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

Kutschbach  &  Son,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed  Chester  Whites 

SOWS.  BOARS  AND  PIGS.  ALL  AGES. 
WORLD’S  BEST  BLOOD.  MUST  PLEASE. 

C.  E.  CASSEL  &  SON,  Hershey,  Penna. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Boars,  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs. 

Russell  F.  Pattington,  ^"nTw  Yorr’ 


YORKSHIRES 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BACON  HOG. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons, 

R.F.D.  4,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

sows,  OPEN  OR  BRED,  BOARS.  BARROWS 
AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE. 

6  miles  East  on  Route  79.  R.D.  2.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
D.  W.  HANSON,  Member  Hampshire  Herdsman. 


SHEEP 


1890 —  VanVleet  Shropshires  — 1941 

We  are  offering  a  select  lot  of  registered  Shropshire 
yearling  and  two  year  old  rams,  with  size,  type  and 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  Come  and  see  them  or  write. 

VANVLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  WANTED 

WANTED:  PAIR  PURE  BRED 

BELGIAN  OR  PERCHERON  MARES 

AND  YOUNG  STALLION. 

S.  R.  BALLA,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  TWO  OR  THREE 

Shetland  or  Small  Yellow  Ponies 

WITH  WHITE  MANES  AND  TAILS. 


P.  K.  FISHER, 


Souderton,  Pa. 


DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SPANIELS.  COCKERS, 
SPRINGERS.  SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIERS, 
medium  and  toy,  I  Kerry  blue,  18  mo.  old.  Hound 
puppies.  Also  some  pets,  small  puppies. 

All  prices  reduced  for  the  month  of  January. 

ROBINSON  KENNELS,  TrJ'^ant'S^g.^  N^^V. 


HAY 


¥W  ¥  ¥r  We  deliver  dairy  or  horse  hay 
U  A  Y  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Buy 
£  your  supply  now  if  you  have  not 
yet  done  so. 

C.  Gardyne,  Phone  58,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 
BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW 

ALL  GRADES  MIXED  HAY  AND  ALFALFA. 
DELIVERED  BY  TRUCK  OR  CARLOAD. 

E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


HONEY 


5  LB.  PAIL  $.90  —  10  LBS..  $1.70. 

POST  PAID  TO  3RD  ZONE. 

WEST  BLOOMFIELD. 
NEW  YORK. 


Garden  Gold  Apiaries, 


Wanted:  Small  bale  bright  wheat  straw, 

car  or  truck.  Quote  delivered. 

MOCKRIDGE,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  HONEY 


U^ikjpvr,  60  lbs.  best  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat 
I  .  $4.20.  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor 

$4.20;  28  lb.  clover  (handy  pail)  $2.40;  24  combs 
clover  $3.60.  Above  not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remember  that 
honey  is  a  natural,  unprocessed  sweet. 

F.  W.  LESSER.  FAYETTEVILLE.  N.  Y. 

Choice  White  Clover  Honey, 

5  lb.,  90o:  10  lbs.,  $1.60.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c: 
10  lbs.,  $1.40,  Postpaid.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $4.80;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $4.20  here,  liquid. 

Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP, 

and  Maple  Cream  in  season. 

WM.  S.  TOZIER  &  SON, 

JOHNSONBURG,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY 


Babcock’s  Healthy  Layers 

W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  ROCK-RED 
CROSS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  —  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  attractive  catalog. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY, 

501  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


HOBART  POULTRY  FARM 

LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Our  Leghorns  are  listed  on  the  viability  honor  roll 
just  released.  This  report,  computed  on  a  three 
year  average,  also  shows  that  our  birds  have  the 
largest  egg  size  of  any  Leghorn  breeder  at  the 
Central  New  York  Test. 

Write  for  circular  with  pictures  of  our  stock 
and  methods. 

WALTER  S.  RICH,  Box  H,  Hobart,  N.Y. 


Mapes  Poultry  Farm 

Certified  R.O.P  Pedigreed  Breeders. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
BARRED  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSSBREDS 
Mapes  stock  is  fa, -nous  for  fast  growth  and  high 
production.  Ali  breeders  bloodtested.  Send  for 
Folder  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Middie^wn^’N.  y. 


CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS 

PULLETS.  APPROVED  BLOODTESTED  STOCK. 
ALL  COMMERCIAL  BREEDS.  CIRCULARS. 

V.  S.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  New  York 


Matured  Barred  Rock 
Breeding  Males 

from  contest  trapnested  birds.  200  eggs  and  up. 
Also  some  Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  same  breeding. 

’  H.  T.  TILLOTSON, 

HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  KING  FERRY,  N.Y. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

Have  for  immediate  delivery  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Leghorn 
Cockerels  from  hens  laying  250  to  317  eggs. 
Please  write  for  our  1942  price  list  describing  our 
Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Reds, 
100%  Pullorum  clean. 

ELI  H.  BODINE, 

Box  28,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED: 

AGE  30  TO  45  YEARS,  FOR  HOME,  ALL  MODERN 
CONVENIENCES;  2  ADULTS,  I  CHILD. 

Mrs-  Elwood  W.  Smith,  Truman^bufg.’N.Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Married  man  desires  work  on  dairy  farm 

IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 
EXPERIENCED  IN  DAIRY  AND  GENERAL  FARM¬ 
ING.  CAN  FURNISH  GOOD  REFERENCES.  Write 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  514-T,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


Advertisers 
In  These  Columns 

are  invited  to  send  us 
interesting  livestock 
photographs. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Livestock  Dept.,  Box  514,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM 

U.  S.  R.O.P.  Breeding  Males. 

Box  A, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


James  E.  Rice  &  Sons, 


Keystone  English  Black  Leghorns. 

HEALTHIEST  BREED.  GREAT  LAYERS. 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

The  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield,  Pa. 


McLoughlin  Leghorns 

Progeny-test  bred.  7-time  New  York 
champions  with  average  produs- 


% 

tion  records  of  257.  253.  256,  258,  266, 
oVo  261  and  262  eggs.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

V  McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center, N.Y 


QUALiTY^'^  Pedigree  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

B.W.D.  TESTED  PULLETS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK. 
Progeny  Tested  under  supervision  Cornell  University. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.Y. 


9000 

LAYERS 


Rich  Poultry  Farms 

Leghorns  Progeny  Tested  Reds 

ONE  OF  NEW  y'oRK  STATE’S  OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST  BREEDING  FARMS. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  method  of  growing  pullets  and  feeding  layers. 

Wallace  H.  Rich,  Box  A,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
ZIMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  LEGHORNS,  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS, 
WHITE  ROCKS  — “They  Satisfy.’’ 

Pullorum  free,  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 

CHESTER  G.  ZIMMER.  Box  C,  GALLUPVILLE.  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  CROSSES 
“BRED  TO  LAY  — LAY  TO  PAY’’ 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

GLEN  WOOD  FARMS,  .thYca,'  n'.‘ y. 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Send  for  circular. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
it  in  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Cattle  Sales 

Jan.  5-10  Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  7-  8  Joint  Annual  Meeting  of  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  and  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Ass’n.,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester. 

Jan.  13-16  Vermont  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  and 
loth  Farm  Products  Show,  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  Burlington. 

Jan.  15  New  England  Turkey  Growers’  Ass’n.  Meet¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  21  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  State  Office  Building, 
Albany. 

Jan.  2l  nth  Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Guern- 
sey  Breeders  Ass’n.,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg.  9:30  a.  M. 

24-25  New  England  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show, 
Town  Hall  Auditorium,  Meriden,  Conn. 
The  Capitol  Holstein  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Feb. 

Mar. 


30 


Jan.  7-  9 

Jan.  7-11 
Jan.  13 

Jan.  13-16 

Jan.  14-18 
Jan.  15- 

Jan.  19-23 
Jan.  20-21 

Jan.  20-22 

Jan,  20-22 

Jan.  27-30 

Jan.  28-30 

Feb.  4-  5 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  24-26 


Coming  Events 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Worcester. 

New  York  Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual 
Meeting,  Memorial  Auditorium.  Burlington. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Poultry  Show,  Boston,  Mass, 
Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Annual  Meeting, 
Burlington. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford. 

Maine  Pomological  Society  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lewiston. 

Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Ass’n. 
Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg. 

Agricultural  Week  and  Farm  Show,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  East¬ 
ern  Meeting,  Kingston. 

Annual  Conservation  Conference,  Hotel 
Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  Annual 
Meeting  Masonic  Temple.  Springfield,  Mass, 
nth  Annual  Vermont  Chick  &  Egg  Show, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  Rutland,  Vt. 


/  ADVERTISING  RATES  —  Northeast  Markets  for  Northeast  Producers  — 

This  page  is  for  the  use  of  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  at  s  low  rate  to  sell  farln  produce  and  livestock. 
Advertisements  are  limited  to  either  one  inch  or  one  half  inch  space.  American  Agriculturist  is  published  every 
•ther  Saturday.  Copy  must  be  received  at  American  Agriculturist.  Advertising  Deportment.  Box  514.  Ithaca. 
)l«w  York,  11  days  before  publication  c-ate  Terms  1  Contract  basis — Six  or  7  Issues — bill  mailed  at  end 


of  first  month.  2%  in  days.  30  days  net.  2.  Less  than  contract  basis  —  cash  with  order, 
advertising  accepted.  1942  issue  dates  are  as  follows: 

1st  Quarter  Jan.  3.  17,  31;  Feb.  14,  28;  Mar.  14.  28: 

2nd  Quarter  April  II,  25;  May  9,  23;  June  6,  20; 

3rd  Quarter  July  4,  18;  Aug.  I,  IS,  29;  Sept.  12,  26: 

4th  Quarter  Oct.  10,  24;  Nov.  7,  21;  Dec.  5.  19: 


No  Baby  CJhlck 

■Z:  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  issues  $28.0( 

</:  inch  for  6  issues  $12.00;  one  inch  for  6  issues  $24.01 

1/2  inch  for  7  issues  $14.00;  one  inch  for  7  iesuee  S2i.0l 

•4  inch  for  6  issues  $12  00:  ane  Inch  for  6  laauoa  S24.(H 
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By  J.  F.  (DOC.)  ROBERTS 


New  York  Tops  the  U.  S. 
In  4-11  Judging 

UR  BOYS  from  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  walked  away  with 
the  Livestock  Judging  Championship 
of  the  U.  S. — and  that  covers  a  lob  of 
territory.  Hats  off  to  Joe  King,  an  ex- 
Cornell  livestock  man — and  I  mean 
livestock  man — now  living  in  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  who  coached  this  team. 

In  the  contest  held  at  the  Chicago 
Livestock  Exposition,  Kansas  was 
second,  Oklahoma  third,  Illinois  fourth, 
Indiana  fifth.  West  Virginia  ’sixth, 
Wyoming  seventh,  Ohio  eighth,  Vir¬ 
ginia  ninth,  and  Texas  tenth,  with 
fifteen  other  states  placing  behind 
these  first  ten. 

This  is  a  non-collegiate  team  of 
young  farm  men,  and  is  substantial 
proof  of  the  increased  interest  in  live¬ 
stock  in  our  Northeast  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  contest  has  been  going 
on  for  twenty- three  years,  with  New 
York  State  only  entering  a  team  in 
the  last  six  years. 

Two  of  the  three  members  of  the 
team  finished  within  the  first  ten  in¬ 
dividuals.  Stewart  Cuthbert  from  Ham¬ 
mond  was  high  man  of  the  team,  tying 
for  second  in  individual  honors.  Mar¬ 
vin  Mix  from  Heuvelton  and  Germain 
Marion,  with  Carlton  Bresett  of  Ren¬ 
sselaer  Falls  as  alternate,  completed 
the  team.  They  are  boys  that  have 
graduated  from  high  school,  or  who  are 
still  going  to  high  school;  are  all  ac¬ 
tive  in  4-H  Club  work;  and  most  of 
them  have  won  other  honors  through 
thein  high  schools,  the  F.  F.  A.,  and 
other  4-H  Club  activities. 

When  such  livestock  honors  can  be 
brought  to  this  state  by  individual  ef¬ 
fort,  and  when  such  effort  and  ability 


is  recognized  with  big  black  headlines 
clear  across  the  top  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal,  then  livestock 
does  demand  recognition  from  our  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  -viital  and  important  part  of 
our  agriculture.  The  necessity,  then, 
for  at  least  one  full-time  livestock  ex¬ 
tension  man  in  the  state  becomes  very 
evident. 

*  *  * 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau,  when 
I  heard  research  spoken  of  as  an  asset, 
not  an  expense,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  how  true  that  was  if  the  find¬ 
ings  of  research  were  taken  back  to 
every  farm,  and  how  false  it  was  if 
the  findings  were  buried  in  some  office 
file.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  livestock 
information  and  research  which  has 
been  acquired  through  the  years,  and 
which  is  still  going  on,  that  should  be 
made  available  to  our  whole  Northeast. 
^  ^ 

What  a  wonderful  livestock  fall  we 
have  had.  All  our  animals  should  still 
be  outdoors,  and  judging  from  what  I 
see,  most  of  them  are.  And  this  is  De¬ 
cember  7th.  The  amount  of  harvested 
feed  that  has  been  saved  is  beyond 
calculation.  The  importance  of  this 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  either,  for 
we  are  surely  running  head-on  into 
shortages  and  scarcity — not  surplusses. 

Over  two  billion  pounds  of  Lend- 
Lease  food  has  already  been  shipped. 
There  is  a  billion,  five  hundred  million 
dollars  yet  to  spend  —  wonder  how 
many  pounds  that  will  buy? 

Our  people  are  gamblers.  That’s  the 
way  this  country  has  been  built,  and 
while  theji  should  be  paying  for  their 
homes  and  farms,  they  are  out  to  make 
money  and  improve  their  position. 
Well,  anyway,  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  these  spirits  have  the  odds  in  their 
favor.  Meats  of  any  and  every  kind 
will  continue  to  meet  this  buying  de¬ 
mand,  because  if  large  amounts  of  pork 
and  beef  are  shipped,  then  lamb,  veal 
and  poultry  will  have  to  meet  our  re¬ 
quirements.  They  say  no  gambler  ever 
died  rich,  but  there  are  two  kinds  of 
gamblers — plungers  and  just  every 
farmer. 


In  the  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


worked  all  over  him  about  as  fast  as 
any  bantam  ‘rooster  would  have  done. 
I  know  my  whole  heart  was  in  it,  and 
I  was  so  ashamed  of  crying  that  I 
pounded  him  all  over  like  a  cooper 
working  on  a  barrel.  All  at  once  he 
backed  off  and  kicked  me,  then  ran. 

I  wasn’t  hurt  much,  and  all  at  once 
had  lots  of  friends.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  had  any  more  fights.  Probably 
the  boys  decided  that  I  didn’t  know 
when  a  good  argument  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  a  fight  start.  Maybe  they 
just  didn’t  like  to  see  me  cry  and  fight 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  an  old 
tradition  that  when  a  country  boy  cried 
and  fought  at  one  time,  it  was  best 
not  to  tangle  with  him.  He  just  took 
it  too  seriously  and  was  likely  to  win 
whether  he  deserved  to  or  not. 

That  winter  was  long  and  snowy,  so 
I  drove  the  old  “swell  body”  cutter 
and  hitched  the  horse  in  my  uncle’s 
barn  downtown,  carrying  a  feeding  of 
oats  which  I  had  to  give  the  horse  at 
noon.  Never  until  this  moment  have  I 
wondered  why  uncle  didn’t  feed  the 
horse  for  me  and  save  my  walking  al¬ 
most  two’  miles  every  noon  from  one 
end  of  the  village  to  the  other  and 
back  just  to  give  a  horse  four  quarts 
of  oats.  I  suppose  he  was  busy  and 
thought  the  exercise  would  do  me  good. 

By  spring  I  knew  that  I  was  going 
to  college  some  time.  How  did  I  know 
it?  Simply  because  the  principal  had 
indicated  by  casual  talk  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  want  to  go  to  college. 
He  never  talked  directly  about  it;  he 
never  advised  me.  I  just  knew,  some 
way,  that  he  expected  me  to  go  to  col¬ 


lege,  and  so  it  must  be  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  By  spring  I  was  adjusted 
to  the  high  school  social  group,  but  I 
never  did  feel  at  ease  with  those  glib- 
tongued,  smart-talking  village  boys. 
At  first  they  seemed  lots  brighter  than 
I  was.  They  were  just  so  smart  where 
I  was  dumb.  And  yet,  my  class  work 
and  final  examinations  received  much 
higher  grades  than  theirs.  I  still  feel 
a  little  uneasy,  confused,  and  some¬ 
times  disgusted  with  fast  talking  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  such  a  torrent  of  words 
to  say  so  little. 

But  I  did  not  finish  out  that  first 
year  of  school,  although  the  interrup¬ 
tion  didn’t  entirely  stop  my  education. 
In  April,  Dad  was  taken  sick  and 
wasn’t  able  to  work  for  some  weeks. 
So  I  had  to  go  home  for  the  spring 
plowing.  Was  I  disappointed?  I  sup¬ 
pose  so,  but  I  can’t  remember.  I  just 
remember  that  next  month  as  perhaps 
the  most  joyful  of  my  life.  A  good 
team  of  horses  whose  every  habit  I 
knew  better  than  I  knew  my  family, 
bright  sunny  days,  ground  being  plow¬ 
ed  when  it  was  right  to  plow,  the  smell 
of  that  fresh  furrow,  the  joy  of  being 
entirely  responsible  for  a  man’s  job, 
the  smell  of  sweaty  horses,  the  slick 
feel  of  a  horse’s  sweaty  shoulder,  stop¬ 
ping  and  raising  the  collars  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  cool  the  shoulders  and  pre¬ 
vent  soreness,  the  hard  efficient  shine  of 

the  well-scoured  mold-board — those  are 

¥ 

the  memories  that  return. 

The  next  fall  I  went  back  to  school 
again,  but  feeling  this  time  that  I  was 
a  part  of  the  student  group. 

(To  be  continued) 


NO  REGRETS  LATER  if 
Conditioning  Begins  Now 


The  cow  ills  that  cause  you  worry  and  loss  of  yield  are 
not  so  serious — if  they  are  nipped  before  they  start. 
Many  cows  on  winter  feed  are  not  equal  to  the  heavy 
load  on  their  digestion  and  assimilation.  They  break 
.  .  .  and  money  goes  out  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  in.  Wise 
feeders  do  as  Edward  J. 

Groff,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  does, 
to  avoid  most  worries.  He 
writes: 


have  been  using  your 
Kow-Kare  in  my  herd  for 
several  years  and  I  find 
it  a  great  help  if  cows 
lose  their  calves.  When 
this  happens  I feed  all  my 
cows  Kow-Kare  and  I  have  had  splen¬ 
did  results.  It  also  works  fine  if  a  cow 
is  off  her  feed  and  doesn’t  do  well.  It 
seems  to  give  them  appetite  and  soon 
they  will  he  doing  fine.  ” 

These  happy  results  are  no  accident. 


Maybe  -  tf 
I  had  led 

KOW-mE 


FREE 

COW  BOOK 

32-page  illustrated 
book  on  cow  ills  .  .  . 
edited  by  an  eminent 
veterinarian.  Youra 
free  for  the  asking. 


The  Kow-Kare  composition  of  Iron, 
Iodine  and  medicinal  herbs  and  drugs 
are  all  focused  on  building  up  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  organs  to  meet 
heavy  strains.  By  promoting  better  uti¬ 
lizing  of  expensive  feed  the  milk-check 
has  a  better  chance  to  thrill  instead  of 
disappoint.  Start  adding  Kow- 
Karenow — oneor  twotablespoons- 
ful  in  the  feed  twice  a'  day.  You’ll 
be  another  rooter  for  this  aid  to 
winter  dairying. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed,  drug 
and  general  stores;  $1.25  and  65^ 
sizes.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Write 
now  for  our  authoritative 
treatise  on  the  care  of  cows, 
“HomeAidstoCowHealth.’' 
It  may  save  a  ..valuable  ani¬ 
mal. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  1'2, 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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Why  play  Windman’sbuff? 


“Some  people  waste  a  whole  evening  trying  to 
find  a  ‘nice,’  ‘cheap’  place  to  stay.  Not  me!  I 
pick  out  a  good  hotel  and  my  worries  are  over. 
Everything  I  need  is  right  at  my  elbow.” 

J.  D.  Findlay,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
AMERICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 


STOP  AT  A  hotel 


/ItieHuan! 


Men.  iAJtUcx  LedfO-ndt 


Because  of  defense  demands  there  is  a  chance  for 
two  or  three  good  men  beyond  draft  age  in  permanent 
work  with  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Necessary  that  you  own  a  car,  have  good  health 
and  can  live  within  $50  per  week.  Write  for  immediate 
interview,  giving  qualifications  and  phone  number. 

G.  C.  BARTLETT, 

Room  413,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Ithaca,  New  York, 


(672)  12 
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OF  THE  OCCIDENT 
FLOUR  CONTEST! 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
Grand  Prize  winners  of  the  Occident  Flour  Contest 
which  ended  November  10.  Of  the  thousands  of  Occi¬ 
dent  Flour  users  who  entered  statements  beginning  I 
like  Occident  Flour  because  . . those  contributed  by 
the  following  entrants  were  selected  as  best  by  impartial 
judges -The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
national  contest  authorities. 

$500  JrtPriz..  R.F.D.  1,  I»- 

$200  2.d  Priz..  Mr..  M.ki . B..  125,  Rt  1.  Cr,.ul  F.IU,  M.d.- 

$100  SrdPtize.  .Mrs. W.Krzd Utson . S.bin, Minn. 

$25  4tk  Prize . .  Mr..  Melvin.  Jare.t . 90  St,  Ceneerd,  N.  H. 

$25  Stk  Prize . .  Mrs.  Senn.  S.eri . Boz  103,  Zim,  Minn. 

$10  OtI.  Prize. .  Mr..  Geer,.  A.  Dietz . 208  Sentk  St,  CUrinn.  P.. 

$1,  Ttk  Prize.  .Mrs.  J.lin  K.  J.ek». . Rente  2,  B.z  228.  Imnwe.d,  Miek. 

$5  8tk  Prize . .  Mrs.  June,  A.  Well . <28 14tk  St,  Bnft.Ie,  N.  Y. 

$5  9tk  Prize . .  Mr..  A.  F.  Je.nbl.nc . Boz  2,  Lee  Center,  Ill. 

$5  lOtb  Prize.  Mr..  RebertH.  Wetter . 1124  W.  Elm  St,  Lenc.ter,  Wi.. 

$5  nth  Prize. .  Mi..  M.ri.«  1.  Andersen. .  Bez  156,  Rent.  1,  D....1.  Minn. 

$5  12d,Priz...Mr..H.rbertC.S.nnint.,.  0.kSt,N.wL.nez,Ill. 

$5  13th  Prize . .  Mrs.  let,  M.  Bnrdick .... .  Rente  2,  Cond.r.pert,  Pe. 

And  congratulations  to  the  100  other  winners  of  cash 
prizes  whom  we  cannot  list  here  for  lack  of  space.  All 
winners,  of  course,  have  been  notified  directly. 

'  J  ■■ 

TRY  OCCIDENT  FOR 
BETTER  BAKING  SUCCESS! 

See  for  yourself  why  this  high-quality  family 
flour  has  been  a  favorite  of  home  bakers  for  60 
years  ...  for  delicious  pies  and  cakes,  for  fine- 
textured,  flavorsome  breads,  for  every  baking 
use.  You’ll  find  Occident  is  thrifty  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  remarkably  easy  to  handle  —  it  never 
needs  to^  be  coddled  —  it’s  definitely  “yours  for 
better  baking”!  Enriched  for  better  nutrition. 


OCCIDENT 


Mri$.  Badham  Wins 
State  Yeast  Rolls  Contest 


ONE  OF  the  big  events  of  New  York 
State  Grange’s  annual  session,  held 
at  Rochester  last  week,  was  the  State 
Yeast  Rolls  Contest,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  While  the  judges  worked  buSily 
at  their  task  of  picking  winners  from 
among  the  fifty  or  more  plates  of 
tempting-looking  homemade  rolls  from 
all  over  the  State,  Grangers  looked  on 
and  many  were  heard  to  say,  “Mmmh! 
when  are  you  going  to  serve  lunch?” 
And  those  rolls  certainly  did  look  in¬ 
viting! 

Acting  as  judges  were  Mrs.  Olin 
Clark,  Granger  of  Albion,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Frances  Searles,  Home  Bureau  Agent, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Johnson,  well-known  Rochester  baker. 
So  close  was  the  competition  that  it 
took  the  committee  between  four  and 
five  hours  to  make  their  final  decisions. 
Entries  were  identified  only  by  num¬ 
ber  until  after  the  judging  was  over, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning 
that  the  names  of  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  platform  by  H.  L. 
Cosline,  associate  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Interest  ran  high  as 
winners’  names  were  disclosed,  espec¬ 
ially  that  of  the  first  prize  winner,  Mrs. 
Hazel  K.  Badham  of  Mohican  Grange, 
Warren  Co.  Following  is  a  complete 


The  first  prize  winner,  Mrs.  Hazel  Bad¬ 
ham,  of  Lake  George.  Mrs.  Badham  is  a 
member  of  Mohican  Grange,  Warren 


list  of  winners  and  the  prizes  they  re^ 
ceived; 

STATE  YEAST  ROLLS  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

NAME  GRANGE 

First — Mrs.  Hazel  Badham  Mohican 
2nd — Mrs.  Alta  Strong  No.  Alexander 
3rd — Miss  Mabel  Elmore  New  Woodstock 
4th — Mrs.  Frank  Samson  Potsdam 
5th — Mrs.  Grace  Herr  Hartland 
6th — Mrs.  Fred  Haner  Easton 
7th — Mrs.  C.  Bowker  Dryden 
8th — Mrs.  Fred  Ely  Olive  Branch 
9th — Mrs.Leon  Finch  Akron 
lOth — Mrs.  Chas.  Wyland  Ogden 
nth — Mrs.  M.  Burroughs  Mansfield 
12th — Mrs.  A.  Anderson  Flemingville 
13th — Mrs.  B.  Brocklebank  Canandaigua 
14th — Mrs.  F.  D.  Davy  Nowadaga 
15th — Mrs.  D.  D.  Harvey  Bombay 
16th — Mrs.  J.  A.  McIntyre  Copake 
17th — Mrs.  Ed.  L.  Atkins  McGrawville 
18th — Mrs.  R.  C.  Wilber  Duane 
19th — Mrs.  Wm.  Haig  Mexico 
20th — Mrs.  B.  Linderbery  Sullivanville 

PRIZES 

From  American  Agriculturist: 

$25  first  prize;  $10  second  prize;  $5  third 
prize;  $3  fourth  prize;  $2  fifth  prize;  and 
$1  each  to  holders  of  next  15  highest 
scores. 

From  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  to  holder  of  highest 
score : 

Lexington  Coal  and  Wood  Range  equip¬ 
ped  with  low  shelf 

From  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Products,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  to  each  of  ten  highest 
State  winners : 

2  lbs.  G.L.F.  50-50  Cereal 
2  lbs.  G.L.F.  Golden  Corn  Meal 

2  lbs.  G.L.F.  Wheat  Shreds 

6  No.  2y^  cans  G.L.F.  Peaches 
6  No.  2y2  cans  G.L.F.  Tomatoes 

3  No.  2%  cans  G.L.F.  Pears 

3  No.  2%  cans  G.L.F.  Pork  &  Beans 
2  No.  2%  cans  G.L.F.  Pumpkin 
2  No.  2%  cans  G.L.F.  Molasses 
2  No.  2l^  cans  G.L.F.  Sauerkraut 
From  Bussell-Miller  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  to  each  of  ten  highest  State 
winners. 

One  49  lb.  sack  of  Occident  Family 
Flour 

From  B.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  ,J.,  to 
each  of  ten  highest  State  winners : 

A  24  oz.  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder 
1  lb.  can  of  Cocomalt 
1  125-ft.  roll  of  Cut-Rite  waxed  paper 
Cook  book 

From  General  Foods  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  New  York  to  each  of 
ten  highest  State  winners : 

General  Foods  Jelly  Making  Kit 
From  International  Salt  Company,  Inc., 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  to  each  of  ten 
highest  State  winners : 

10  lb.  can  of  Meat  Salt 


COUNTY 
Warren 
Genesee 
Madison 
St.  Lawrence 
Niagara 
Washington 
Tompkins 
Schuyler 
Erie 
Monroe 
Cattaraugus 
Tioga 
Ontario 
Herkimer 
Franklin 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Schenectady 
Oswego 
Chemung 


County. 


(Below)  Contest  judges  hard  at  work,  left 
to  right.  Miss  Frances  Searles,  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Agent,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Olin  Clark, 
Granger  of  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  Johnson,  well  known  Rochester  baker. 


Butcher  Knife 

From  Northwestern  Yeast  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  to  each  of  ten  highest 
State  winners : 

Two-months’  supply  of  Maca  Yeast  to 
be  mailed  four  packages  every  two 
weeks  for  four  mailings,  and  kitchen¬ 
ware  or  cutlery. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Be  Smart  and  Thrifty! 

Any  woman  the  least  bit  handy 
with  a  needle  can  save  herself  dol¬ 
lars  and  have  garments  of  better  fit 
if  she  makes  her  own.  The  ready-made 
is  for  the  average  figure  and  few  of 
us  are  average. 

She  is  a  clever  manager  if  she  gets 
her  patterns  and  materials  together 
and  utilizes  shut-in  winter  days  for 
building  up  her  wardrobe  and  that  of 
her  family.  After  the  Christmas  rush 
is  over,  stores  feature  attractive  sales 
of  remnants  and  piece  goods  and  you 
can  get  some  fine  bargains  if  you  go 
after  them. 

BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  2985  fea¬ 
tures  soft  shoulders  and  plunging  neck¬ 
line,  both  very  smart  this  season.  Pat¬ 
tern  sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36,  2%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

LINGERIE  PATTERN  NO.  3105  in- 


“Pm  not  taking  any  chances.  That 
guy  took  a  shot  at  me  last  time.” 


eludes  bandeau,  petticoat  and  panties. 
Get  some  lace  and  make  them  really 
feminine.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16,  %  yd. 
39-in.  fabric,  1%  yards  lace  for  ban¬ 
deau;  1%  yds.  39-in.,  2  yds.  lace  for 
petticoat;  1  yd.  39-in.,  ll^  yds.  lace  for 
panties. 

LITTLE  GIRL’S  BASQUE  DRESS 
NO.  3186  is  available  in  sizes  2  to  8. 
Patterns  for  panties  and  red  apple  ap¬ 
plique  are  included.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.  fabric,  yd.  contrasting  for  collar 
and  sleevebands,  %  yd.  contrasting  for 
apples.  Panties,  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  size  and  number  clearly  and 
enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  Add  12c  for  a  copy  of  our  winter 
fashion  catalog. 

I  Today  in 

I  Aunt  Janet’s  Carden 


Set  the  Scene  for  Christmas 
Dinner 

I  would  like  to  give  our  Christmas  table 
a  festive  air  without  buying  any  “store” 
ornaments.  What  would  you  do? — L,.  C. 

HOW  WOULD  you  like  to  have  a 
miniature  Christmas  tree  for  the 
center  of  your  table?  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  tiny  one  right  in  your  own 
woods.  Have  it  low  enough  so  that  it 
does  Aot  obstruct  the  view  from  one 
side  to  the  other  when  people  are  sit¬ 
ting.  On  it  may  be  hung  tiny  orna¬ 
ments  —  single  cranberries  hung  by 


BETHLEHEM 

By  Eleanor  A.  Chaffee. 

I  never  think  of  Bethlehem 
As  some  men  talk  or  think. 

As  all  the  fate  of  history 

Stood  swaying  on  the  brink 

Of  unguessed  heights:  but  when  I  see 

Bethlehem,  I  know 

The  humble  rise  of  little  hills 

And  paths  where  camels  go. 

When  I  think  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  wise  men  and  their  gold, 

I  see  more  clear  a  man  who  stands 
Worn,  and  a  little  old. 

Bewildered,  too;  and  back  of  him 
The  twilit  manger  where 
The  fairest  Babe  in  all  the  world 
Slumbered  in  quiet  there. 

I  never  think  of  Bethlehem 
Save  as  a  little  place 
Where  all  the  love  of  all  the  world 
Shone  from  a  Mother’s  face. 


string,  single  kernels  of  com,  brightly 
colored  paper  stars  ( two  pasted  to¬ 
gether  for  added  stiffness),  birthday 
candles  cut  in  half  to  avoid  weighting 
the  tiny  branches  too  much. 

Other  ideas  for  miniature  objects  to 
hang  on  the  tree  will  occur  to  you.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  heavy  tinsel  for  this 
tiny  tree,  use  brightly  colored  string 
that  is  used  for  tying  up  Christmas 
packages. 

Of  course,  yew  laurel,  barberry, 
snowberry — anything  with  bright  ber¬ 
ries  or  evergreen  foliage — ^can  be  work¬ 
ed  into  a  festive  table  arrangement. 
Branches  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  or 
balsam  are  all  good.  Sharpen  ends  of 
branches  so  they  will  stick  in  a  pad 
of  sphagnum  moss  or  a  pan  of  damp 
sand,  which  forms  the  base  for  your 
centerpiece  and  helps  to  keep  the 
greens  fresh.  If  your  table  is  a  long 
one,  a  center  streamer  of  greens  could 
be  laid  in  position  from  the  center- 
piece  to  the  candles  at  either  end  of 
the  table.  Anf  flat  green  is  attractive 
with  sprays  of  red  barberry  tucked  in 
to  brighten  it  up.  Mask  the  bases  of 
the  candle  holders  with  swirls  of 
greens,  with  more  red  berries  tucked 
in.  Use  red  or  white  candles,  which¬ 
ever  you  like. 

The  temptation  is  to  crowd  too 
much  decoration  on  the  table.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  is  used,  room  must  be  left 
for  the  feast,  which  after  all  is  the 
main  part  of  the  show.  And  color  in 
the  foods  ought  to  be  considered  when 
the  menu  is  made  up.  Leave  the 
bright  red  skin  on  the  apples  in  the 
salad  or  in  the  fruit  cup,  a  bit  of  can¬ 
died  apple  colored  green  for  decorat¬ 
ing  the  hard  sauce  on  the  pudding,  a 
sprinkle  of  red  sugar  on  any  whipped 
cream  or  salad  dressing  which  might 
be  used,  etc.  When  you  start  thinking 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  cute  little 
things  you  can  do,  and  they  need  not 
cost  much. 

— A.  A. — 

Aunt  Janet’s  Favorite 
Recipe 

Holidays  call  for  cakes,  and  here  is 
a  quick  recipe  and  frosting  which  may 
be  used  for  cup  cakes,  layers  or  loaf. 

Sour  Cream  Cake 

I  cup  thick  sour  cream  1/2  teaspoon  salt 

%  teaspoon  soda  2  cups  pastry  flour 

1  cup  sugar  3  teaspoons  baking 

2  eggs  powder 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Stir  the  soda  into  the  cream  until 
it  foams,  then  add  the  sugar  and  beat 
the  mixture  well.  Beat  the  eggs  until 
light  and  add  them  to  the  first  mixture. 
Add  vanilla.  Mix  and  sift  the  remaining 
dry  ingredients  and  add  them  to  the 
first  mixture  gradually,  stirring  and 
beating  until  the  batter  is  smooth. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°to  380° 
F.)  for  from  25  to  35  minutes. 
Variations'.  1 — %  teaspoon  cloves,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
%  teaspoon  nutmeg  sift¬ 
ed  with  the  flour  make 
this  a  delicious  spice 
cake. 

2 — %  cup  nuts  or  cocoanut 
may  be  used  with  or 
without  the  spices. 

Cranberry  Frosting 

'/i  cup  butter 

2  cups  confectioner’s  sugar 

Cream  butter  until  soft,  gradually 
stir  in  sugar  and  salt,  beating  until 
smooth,  then  add  just  enough  jellied 
cranberry  sauce  to  give  a  delicate  pink 
color. 

—  A.  A. — 

Three  northeastern  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  have  won  high  honors  as  recently 
announced  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America.  Virginia  Do- 
stal  of  Ludlow,  Mass.,  is  girl  4-H  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Calf  Club  Champion,  and 
Joyce  Remsburg  of  Middletown,  Md., 
is  runner-up.  In  the  boys’  group,  Rob¬ 
ert  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y., 
is  runner-up,  championship  going  to 
William  Wailes  of  Milliken,  Colorado. 


Cranberry  sauce 
Dash  of  salt 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Hard  To  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 

No  matter  what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed 
in  your  own  kitchen,  can’t  be  surpassed, 
for  real  results. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  is  needed — a  child  could  do  it. 

Then  put  ounces  of  Pinex  (ob¬ 
tained  from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives 
you  a  full  pint  of  really  amazing  cough 
relief — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  Tastes  fine — children  love 
it — and  it  never  spoils. 

You  can  feel  this  home  mixture  tak¬ 
ing  right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Eases 
soreness  and  difficult  breathing,  and  lets 
you  sleep.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a 
most  reliable  soothing  agent  for  throat 
and  bronchial  membranes.  Just  try  it, 
and  if  not  satisfied,  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 


.You  GIRLS  WHO  SUFFER^ 

DYSMENORIIHEIl 

If  you  suffer  monthly  cramps,  back¬ 
ache,  distress  of  “irregularities,” 
nervousness — due  to  functional 
monthly  disturbances  —  try  Lydia 
Pinkham’s  Compound  Tablets  (with 
added  iron).  Made  especially  for 
women.  They  also  help  build  up  red 
blood.  Follow  label  directions.  , 


IF  YOU  ARE,  you  will 
wunt  tlie  address  on  your 
psqper  changed.  On  a 
postal  card  or  by  letter 
write  us  your  old  and 
your  new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT, 

10  North  Cherry  St,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Kern  el  s,  l^ereenings 

Chaff 

By  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


There  has  been  recorded  on 
this  pa^e  for  months  the  idea 
that  we  might  be  in  war,  and 
over  and  over  again  the  warning  has 
been  given  that  when  we  actually 
do  get  into  a  shooting  war  one  of 
the  first  things  that  will  show  the 
strain  will  be  transportation. 

Add  to  the  possible  failure  of 
transportation  facilities  the  now 
more  likely  bombing  of  the  Buffalo 
gateway,  and  the  danger  of  a  feed 
shortage  in  the  Northeast  becomes 
more  easy  to  appreciate. 

Against  such  a  feed  shortage, 
whether  caused  by  the  failure  of 
terminal  mills  and  elevators  to  func¬ 
tion  normally  or  the  breakdown  of 
transportation,  there  is  but  one  sure 
hedge.  This  hedge  should  be  built 
up  at  every  opportunity  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  safety.  The  hedge 
is  maximum  stocks  of  feed  stuffs  at 
country  points. 

Of  all  feed  stuffs,  the  one  which 
may  be  the  most  safely  accumulat¬ 
ed,  which  will  not  run  away  in  price 
even  under  aggressive  buying,  and 
which  packs  the  most  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  is  just  plain  yellow  corn. 

Immediately,  corn  stocks  should 
be  built  up  on  every  farm  and  in 
every  feed  store  in  the  Northeast. 

OSCAR  JUAIOR 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  report  the 
final  figures  covering  the  brief  but  full 
life  of  Oscar  Junior.  Oscar  Junior,  as 
you  may  recall,  was  the  son  of  the 
imported,  purebred  South  Devon  bull 
Oscar,  owned  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  a  little 
Guernsey  cow  owned  by  T.  E.  Milliman 
of  Hayfields. 

When  Oscar  Senior  left  Ha5dields  in 
western  New  York  for  the  Beltsville 


Experiment  Station  just  outside  of 
Washington  early  this  summer,  I  es¬ 
timated  that  he  weighed  2600  pounds. 
Mr.  Milliman  says  that  Oscar  Junior’s 
dam  never  weighed  over  850  pounds. 

In  make-up,  Oscar  Junior  closely  re¬ 
sembled  his  sire.  He  was  brought  to 
Sunnygables  and  put  on  feed  on  Au¬ 
gust  16th.  He  was  slaughtered  on  No¬ 
vember  28  after  having  been  on  feed 
104  days.  During  this  period,  piere  calf 
that  he  was,  Oscar  Junior  managed  to 
consume  1988  pounds  of  grain,  or  an 
average  per  day  of  19.1  pounds. 

On  the  day  he  was  slaughtered, 
Oscar  Junior  was  17  months  and  17 
days  old..  His  live  weight  was  964 
pounds.  The  weight  of  his  cooled-out 
carcass  was  519  pounds,  which  gives 
Oscar  Junior  a  dressing  percentage  of 
practically  54  per  cent  of  his  barn 
weight.  Since  O^car  was  always  full, 
being  the  “eatingest”  and  “drinking- 
est”  animal  we  ever  had  at  Sunny¬ 
gables,  I  think  his  dressing  percentage 
was  not  at  all  bad.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  shrink  his  live  weight  quite  a 
lot  by  withholding  grain  and  water 
from  him,  with  a  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  dressing  percentage. 

As  I  have  previously  reported,  we 
have  been  arguing  at  Sunnygables  for 
some  time  as  to  whether  or  not  big, 
coarse-boned  Oscar  Junior  was  fat 
enough  to  kill.  It  was  my  contention 
that  he  was,  and  his  carcass  justified 
my  confidence  in  his  condition. 

Another  point  on  which  we  were  all 
curious  was  whether  the  fat  on  Oscar 
would  be  yellow,  as '  it  normally  is  in 
the  carcass  of  a  Guernsey.  As  I  recall 


it,  Mr.  Milliman  guessed  that  it  would 
not  be.  If  this  was  his  guess,  he  was 
right.  The  fat  on  Oscar  Junior,  while 
more  yellow  than  on  a  Hereford  heifer 
which  was  fed  out  in  a  stall  beside  him 
and  killed  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
high-colored  enough  to  be  at  all  objec¬ 
tionable.  Only  a  perfectionist  could 
find  fault  with  it. 

On  the  day  he  was  sold,  I  felt  sure 
Oscar  Junior  at  17  months  and  17  days 
old  would  have  brought  at  least  10c  a 
pound  in  the  barn.  Weighing  964 
pounds,  he  would  have  brought  $96.40. 
Allowing  $30.00  for  the  ton  of  grain  he 
ate,  solely  to  get  fat,  Oscar  Junior 
would  have  returned  $66.40  to  his  own¬ 
er  for  merely  raising  him  to  the  age  at 
which  he  was  slaughtered. 

Surely  Oscar  Junior  was  able  to  quit 
this  life  with  no  apologies.  He  was  a 
good-natured  clown,  with  a  prodigious 
appetite,  who  inherited  the  size  of  the 
South  Devon  breed  and,  from  the  cross 
on  the  Guernsey,  picked  up  tremendous 
health  and  vigor.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  a  heifer,  bred  the  way 
Oscar  Junior  was,  may  do  as  a  dairy 
cow.  Right  now  I  wouldn’t  mind  own¬ 
ing  a  few  such  heifers. 

—  A.A. — 

PRE- MILKED  HEIFERS 

Our  announcement  that  we  were 
pre-milking  a  heifer  and  planning  to 
quick  freeze  and  hold  some  colostrum 
from  a  fresh  cow  for  her  calf  started 
a  chain  of  interesting  correspondence. 

First  a  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Arlo 
R.  Weld  of  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.  Mrs.  Weld 


The  author  of  “Down  Mexico  Way’* 
notes,  his  wife,  and  son  start  home  for 
Christmas  vacation.  Presumably  they 
will  change  to  an  airplane  before  their 
mounts  get  footsore. 


wrote  under  date  of  October  3rd: 
“Sometimes  babies  have  to  be  started 
on  artificial  feeding  and  we  all  know 
that  they  succeed,  so  why  not  find  a 
practical  solution  for  pre-milked  heif¬ 
ers?  As  I  understand  the  formula  rat¬ 
ing  of  milk  .  .  .  the  colostrum  is  lost 
after  the  first  few  days.  If  this  is  so, 
then  your  only  worry  is  for  the  first 
three  days,  say,  and  if  you  add  Karo, 
the  dark  brand,  you  have  as  near  a 
perfect  formula  as  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain.  .  .  If  the  idea  of  making  milk 
laxative  for  the  new  bom  calf  is  the 
first  requirement,  then  I  can’t  see  why 
Karo  isn’t  the  answer  and  a  lot  less 
work  than  freezing  the  colostrum.” 

I  immediately  referred  Mrs.  Weld’s 
idea  to  Clifford  L.  Clevenger,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Livestock  at  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Clevenger  replied,  “My  opinion  is 
that  Karo  would  balance  the  diet  so 
far  as  nutrients  are .  concerned  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  colostrum,  we  believe, 
contains  essential  ‘anti-bodies’  that 
Karo  would  not.” 

Mr.  Clevenger’s  idea  of  the  anti¬ 
bodies  set  us  wondering  ^.s  to  whether 
or  not  quick  freezing  the  colostrum 
from  a  fresh  cow  for  feeding  the  calf 
of  a  pre-milked  heifer  might  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  anti-bodies.  Accordingly,  on 
Mr.  Clevenger’s  suggestion,  I  wrote  to 
Professor  H.  P.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Professor 
Davis  replied  as  follows: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  October  27th 
at  hand.  This  institution  has  practiced 
the  use  of  frozen  colostmm.  We  start¬ 
ed  this  practice  when  we  were  carrying 
on  our  experiment  with  the  pre-milk¬ 
ing  of  cows.  This  is  reported  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  World  in  the  issue  of 
April  12,  1941. 

“Our  experiments  have  not  covered 
the  point  of  whether  or  not  fresh  co¬ 
lostrum  was  superior  to  frozen  colos¬ 
trum.  I  can  say,  however,  that  we  have 
had  excellent  success  with  frozen  co¬ 
lostrum  and  consequently  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  fresh  colostrum.  Our  procedure 
is  to  collect  the  excess  colostrum  from 
(particularly  the  very  first  milking) 
some  of  our  cows  after  freshening  and 
to  put  it  in  a  clean  shotgim  can  or 
other  container.  Then  we  place  the 
container  in  the  zero  room  of  our 
creamery  where  it  quickly  freezes  to  a 
solid  cake  of  ice.  When  we  want  to 
use  this  colostrum  we  bring  it  out  of 
the  cooler  and  place  the  container  in  a 
larger  container  of  hot  water. 

“We  thoroughly  stir  the  melted  co¬ 
lostrum  before  feeding.  We  feed  it  just 
as  we  would  normal  milk,  using  a  pail 
if  the  calf  can  drink  it  that  way  or  a 
bottle  and  a  nipple  if  the  calf  will  not 
drink.  We  think  that  colostrum  is  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  in  young  calves  that  we  have 
found.  It  also  appears  to  be  useful  for 
any  ordinary  derangement  in  the  yoimg 
calf. 

“We  have  not  found  any  ill  effects 
from  feeding  colostrum  from  other 
than  the  calf’s  mother.  Our  general 
procedure  is  to  have  the  calf  eat  from 
its  mother  unless  for  various  reasons 
it  is  necessary  to  milk  the  cow  before 
she  freshens.  We  follow  that  procedure 
when  the  cow’s  udder  is  very  much  in¬ 
flamed  and  have  found  it  very  useful  in 
preventing  the  serious  congestion  of 
the  udder  which  sometimes  takes  place 
at  calving  time.  If  a  cow  has  any  mas¬ 
titis  we  do  not  feed  her  milk  to  the 
calf  but  use  colostrum  from  our  frozen 
store.” 
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Didn’t  Come  Back 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  if  I  can  get 
some  help  from  your  service  in  regard 
to  a  woman  who  got  $25.00  from  our 
church  for  a  certain  product  she  said 
was  manufactured  by  the  American 
Cleaner  Company.  She  said  she  wouid  be 
back  in  a  month  and  take  what  we  could 
not  sell,  giving  us  our  money  back. 

She  never  came  back,  and  we  cahnot 
sell  the  goods.  Also,  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  the  company  she  represents.  I  have 
written  her  in  care  of  the  company,  and 
I  have  also  written  the  company,  but 
both  letters  came  back. 

Can  you  help  us?  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Reva  Burch,  and  she  told  us  she  was 
from  Buffalo,  New  York.  I  do  not  know 
the  address  of  the  American  Cleaner 
Company  except  that  it  is  in  New  York 
City. 

Letters  sent  to  Mrs.  Burch  at  ad¬ 
dresses  given  us  have  been  returned 
to  us.  If  any  subscriber  can  give  us 
her  correct  address,  we  will  gladly  get 
in  touch  with  her  and  urge  her  to  re¬ 
fund  on  this  order. 

—  A.  A. — 

Warning  Effective 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  after  the  publication  in  your  No¬ 
vember  22  issue  of  the  warning  “Do 
Your  Checking  First,”  we  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  local  business 
man  who  said  a  friend  of  his  in  Wood- 
hull,  N.  Y.,  had  requested  information 
on  a  roofing,  and  siding  company  and 
had  read  your  warning. 

We  believe  these  warnings  will  do 
much  to  save  people  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  from  having  unfortun¬ 
ate  experiences,  and  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  to  try  to  recover  any¬ 
thing  after  the  damage  is  done. — F.  M. 
Willson,  Manager,  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Rochester,  Inc. 

—  A.  A. — 

No  Profit 

Recent  months  have  brought  a  flood 
of  inquiries  about  the  Raleigh  Premium 
Company.  We  discouraged  our  readers 
who  thought  of  doing  business  with 
them  and  now  we  learn  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Post  Office  Department  has 


issued  a  fraud  order  against  them, 
denying  them  the  use  of  the  mail. 

The  Raleigh  Premium  Company  ask¬ 
ed  for  a  woman  to  address  catalouges 
and  agreed  to  pay  for  the  work.  Those 
who  answered  the  ads  were  asked  to 
send  a  dollar,  and  in  return  received 
five  catalogues  and  10c  to  pay  them 
for  the  work.  The  evidence  showed 
in  most  cases,  that  this  is  all  the  cata¬ 
logues  ever  received,  and  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  sent  to  the  workers  cost  the 
company  much  less  than  the  dollar 
they  charged. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Who  W^as  Negligent? 

“I  had  an  automobile  accident  last 
spring.  Both  my  car  and  the  car  of  the 
other  driver  were  insured,  and  we  both 
reported  the  accident.  I  have  heard  no¬ 
thing  more  about  the  matter.  Can  you 
help?” 

We  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
company  in  which  the  other  driver  was 
insured.  They  replied,  “Our  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  both  drivers  in  this  ac¬ 
cident  were  negligent;  therefore,  your 
subscriber  is  barred  from  recovering 
damages,  and  we  cannot  offer  anything 
in  payment  of  his  claim.” 

The  insurance  company  is  correct  in 
their  statement.  Our  subscriber  has 
just  one  chance;  that  is  to  sue  the 
driver  of  the  other  car;  (he  cannot  sue 
the  insurance  company),  and  if  he  wins 
the  suit,  the  insurance  company  will 
have  to  settle. 

*  *  * 

“One  of  my  cows  got  through  a  fence 
where  a  wire  had  been  broken.  A  motor¬ 
ist  hit  her  and  killed  her,  at  the  same 
time  damaging  his  car.  Do  I  have  to  pay 
for  damages  to  the  car,  or  does  he  have 
to  pay  for  the  cow?” 

The  answer  to  that  depends.  A  claim 
for  damages  must  be  based  on  the 
negligence  of  the  other  party  involved. 
If  this  should  come  to  court,  it  is  up 
to  the  jury  to  decide  who  was  negli¬ 
gent,  and  whether  or  not  you  took  suffi¬ 
cient  care  to  see  that  your  fence  would 
hold  stock.  Even  if  you  were  negligent, 
you  could  avoid  payment  to  the  driver 
if  you  can  show  that  he  was  negligent, 
too;  for  example,  that  he  was  intoxi¬ 
cated,  or  driving  at  an  excessive  speed. 


Let  Us  Help  You 

The  following  Home  Service 
bulletins  have  been  prepared 
by  American  Agriculturist’s  Home 
Editor,  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huck- 
ett,  and  are  available  to  any 
reader  without  cost  other  than 
3c  each  to  cover  mailing  and 
mimeographing  costs: 

□  No.  2  —  BLANKETS.  Selecting. 

washing,  and  moth  protec¬ 
tion. 

□  No.  3— APPLE  RECIPES.  Your 
family  will  like  these. 

□  No.  4  —  PROTECTIVE  FOODS. 

Good  health  for  the  family. 

□  No.  5  —  SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

□  No.  6  — HOME  CANNING  AND 
CURING  OF  MEATS.  Di¬ 
rections  are  easy  to  follow. 

□  No.  7  —  CHOPPED  MEAT  RECIPES. 

Tasty,  economical  meat 
dishes. 

□  No.  8— BUYING  A  WASHING 
MACHINE. 

□  No.  9  —  TEMPTING  WAYS  TO 
SERVE  EGGS. 

□  No.  10— U^’'''r'''<ADE  JAMS  AND 
JELLIES. 

□  No.  12— HOME  OUILT-MAKING. 
□  No.  13— GOOD  FISH  IN  THE  SEA. 

Delicious  fish  recipes  for 
farm  families. 

□  No.  14— SALADS  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 

One  of  the  best  Home  Ser¬ 
vice  Bulletins  we  have  ever 
published.  Eight  pages  of 
grand  salad  combinations 
and  dressings. 

How  to  order  these  bulletins: 
Check  those  you  want,  include  3c 
for  each  ohe  desired,  and  return 
this  coupon  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-H,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A. — 


Save  Interest 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  many 
years.  About  a  year  ago  I  borrowed 
$300.00  from  a  personal  loan  company.  I 
have  been  paying  and  paying,  and  still 
owe  a  lot  of  money  because  they  charge 
so  much  interest.  Aren’t  they  practicing 
usury?” 

We  see  nothing  illegal  about  this 
deal.  Personal  loan  companies  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  on  short  time  loans  than  banks 
charge.  If  you  can  possibly  get  a  loan 
at  a  bank  with  a  rate  of  G%  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance,  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  so  and  pay  this  personal 
loan  up  in  full. 

— A.  A. — 

''Hot  Water” 


“My  daughter  signed  for  some  silver 
to  get  the  agent  out  of  the  house.  Then 
she  wrote  the  company  that  she  did  not 
want  it.  She  did  not  make  a  down  pay¬ 
ment,  and  is  under  age.  I  wrote  these 
facts  to  the  company,  and  she  is  still 
getting  letters  trying  to  get  her  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  silver  and  pay  for  it.” 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
getting  into  “hot  water”  than  to  buy 
from  an  agent  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
then  refuse  to  live  up  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  In  this  case,  the  company  can¬ 
not  enforce  the  contract  because  the 
daughter  is  under  age,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  was  not  signed  by  one  of  her 
parents. 


^  Metry  Christmas 


r\ 

t  InCE  again  the  lighted  window 
I  #  home  shines  its  welcome  as 
families  gather  to  share  in  the 
joys  of  Christmas.  Once  again  the  Star 
appears  in  the  East  to  lift  our  hearts 
with  hope  and  promise. 


To  Americans  everywhere,  gathered 
together  to  celehrate  the  Christmas 
season,  we  extend  wishes  for  a  full 
measure  of  joy  and  happiness  and  secur¬ 
ity.  May  you  find  in  the  haven  of  your 
home  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas. 


North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

O/dest  and  Caries!  Sxclusive^feakt)  and  Occident  Company  in  America 

N. A. Associates  Department  Poughkeepsie,  n.y. 


FARMERS, 

WE'RE  AT  THE  CROSSROADS! 


V/e  must  decide  between 

UNITY  NOW... 

or  a  25%  Reduction  in  Income  next  Spring! 


UNLESS  immediate  action  is  taken  to  amend  the  Marketing  Order,  the  price 
of  Class  1  milk  will  decline  from  its  present  $3.11  per  hundred  level  to  $2.20 
per  hundred  by  next  April  1. 

That  means  a  decline  of  25%  in  the  income  of  New  York  Milkshed  dairy 
farmers  next  spring  when  they  need  money  most.  It  means  a  further  delay  of 
two,  three  or  live  months  before  anything  can  be  done  about  it,  for  experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  it  takes  all  of  that  time  for  amendments  to  the  Marketing 
Order  to  become  effective. 

So  the  time  to  CICt  is  NOW^*  Farmers  of  the  milkshed  stand  at 
an  important  crossroads.  They  must  decide  within  the  next  few  days  whether  to 
take  the  road  marked  “Unity  Now”  which  leads  to  A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR 
MILK.  Or  whether  to  take  the  road  marked  “A  25%  Reduction  in  Income  Next 
^  Spring”  which  leads  to  bankruptcy  and  despair. 


Already  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  led  the  way.  For  a  month  or  more  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  officials  have  been  working  with  other  dairy  groups  in  an  effort 
to  formulate  a  program  of  amendments  to  the  Marketing  Order  which  will  prevent 

prices  from  slipping  as  spring  approaches.  But  the 
time  grows  short.  And  certain  dealer  influences  are 
at  work  seeking  to  sabotage  and  obstruct  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  hope  to  keep  farmers  from  acting  until 
it  is  too  late  to  do  much  good. 


o«4  *»'*"'* 

win. 


Make  your  decision  today.  Stick  with  your  co¬ 
operative.  Tell  your  neighbors  and  your  cooperative 
leaders  that  you're  for  "Unity  Now"  —  and 
A  LIVING  PRICE  FOR  MILK  NEXT  SPRING 


only 
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Published  by  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  OWN,  OPERATE  AND  CONTROL  THE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
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